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All  Agriculture  Is  Honored 

Governor-Elect  Roosevelt  Confers  Title  On  Master  Farmers 


THE  first  Master  Farmer  banquet  in 
New  York  is  over  and,  if  we  take  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  leading  farmers,  busi  - 
ness  men  and  professional  men  from  country 
and  city  who  attended,  it  was  just  about  the 
finest  agricultural  and  business  gathering  ever- 
held  in  eastern  United  States.  One  of  the 
many  remarkable  things  about  the  banquet 
was  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  twenty 
Master  Farmers  and  their  wiVes  from  New 
York  and  the  two  and  their  wives  from  New 
Jersey  were  present.  Many  of  these  were  el¬ 
derly  people  and  travelled  hundreds  of  miles 
to  attend. 

The  banquet  began  promptly  at  seven 
o’clock  and  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  American  Agriculturist  and  the  toast¬ 
master  of  the  evening,  asked  everyone  to  in¬ 


troduce  himself  to  his  neighbors  at  his  table. 
The  guests  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  put  a 
Master  Farmer  and  his  wife  and  other  farm¬ 
ers  at  each  table  with  business  and  profession¬ 
al  men  from  the  city. 

Instead  of  an  orchestra,  John  A.  McDer¬ 
mott,  famous  old-time  fiddler,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Winne,  the  pianist,  livened  everybody  up 
with  his  old-time  tunes.  Kenneth  D.  Scott, 
manager  of  the  Chenango  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  well  known  throughout  the  State  as 
a  song  leader,  soon  had  everybody  singing 
community  songs,  so  it  was  not  long  before 
all  had  forgotten  whether  they  were  farmers 
or  business  men  and  were  just  a  lot  of  good 
fellows  together.  Not  the  least  result  of  the 
Master  Farmer  work  was  this  bringing  to¬ 
gether  of  country  and  city  folks  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  good  feeling  that  comes  from  under¬ 


standing  one  another’s  viewpoints  and  prob¬ 
lems.  Of  course,  the  outstanding  event  of 
the  evening  was  the  speech  by  Governor-elect 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the  presentation 
of  the  medals  to  the  Master  Farmers  and 
their  wives,  and  in  particular  the  brief  re¬ 
sponses  of  these  farmers  when  they  received 
the  award.  In  a  short  introductory  speech, 
Governor  Roosevelt  pointed  out  that  New 
York  is  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  agriculture  and  said  that  New 
York  had  many  grave  agricultural  problems, 
including  especially  the  questions  of  forestry 
farm  taxes,  good  roads  and  marketing. 

“I  am  certain  of  one  thing,”  said  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  “and  that  is  that  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  will  exist  between  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  State 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


New  York  and  New  Jersey  Master  Farmers  at  the  banquet  given  by  American  Agriculturist  at  Town  Hall,  New  York  City  on  December  19.  Top  row 
from  left  to  right:  Ed  Heinaman,  Bath;  Harry  E.  Wellman,  Kendall;  Isaiah  D.  Karr,  Almond;  Fred  N.  Smith,  Trumansburg ;  James  O.  Fyffe,  Walton; 
J.  J.  Young,  Randolph;  Julius  Gordon,  Lawyers  ville ;  M.  C.  Burritt,  Hilton;  F.  S.  Wright,  Worcester ;  John  Fallon,  Constable ;  Thomas  McKeary, 
Marilla;  Henry  S.  Nichols,  Curriers  and  James  R.  Stevenson,  Cayuga.  Second  row,  left  to  right:  Daniel  V.  Farley,  Goshen;  Mrs.  Heinaman;  Mrs. 
Wellman;  Mrs.  Karr;  Mrs.  Smith;  Mrs.  Fallon;  Mrs.  Fyffe;  Mrs.  Young;  Mrs.  Gordon;  Mrs.  Burritt;  Mrs.  Wright;  Mrs.  McKeary;  Mrs.  Stevenson; 
Mrs.  Clark,  Earl  B.  Clark,  North  Norwich;  Gilbert  A.  Prole,  Batavia.  Seated  in  the  third  row,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Farley;  Mrs.  Talmage ;  Mrs.  Franklin 

D.  Roosevelt ;  Governor-elect  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt ;  Mrs.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agriculturist ; 

E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American  Agriculturist ,  Mrs.  Prole;  Mrs.  Nichdls.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Fred  DuBois,  New  Paltz;  D.  H.  Clements,  Liberty; 
S?  Henry  R.  Talmage,  Riverhead ;  Mrs.  Clements ;  Mrs.  DuBois;  Miss  Boisseau;  Mrs.  Kille,  Willard  Kille,  Swedesboro,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Titsworth ; 
),j  ■  Wallace  Titsworth,  Sussex,  New  Jersey;  E.  E.  Boisseau,  Southold. 

*  ill  ,  -  -  - - - - - - - - r .  . . . ~ - 1(5^ 

It  Is  Time  To  Take  the  Annual  Inventory  —  See  Page  3 
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Hungry  Acres 

.  .  .  feed  them 
and  make 

— MONEY - 


YOUR  crops  need  food  to  do  their  best  work,  just 
as  you  do.  Every  acre  you  plant  is  hungry — 
hungry  for  nitrogen — and  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is 
the  food  to  give  them. 

Corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  truck  crops  or  fruit 
trees  will  respond  quickly  to  a  feeding  of 
Chilean  Nitrate.  Increased  yield,  better  qual¬ 
ity  and  greater  profits  are  practically  sure. 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  old  original  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
the  natural  product,  not  synthetic,  not  artificial.  It 
is  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  on  which  prosperous  farmers 
have  depended  for  50  years.  There  is  no  substitute 
— nothing  “just  as  good”.  Order  your  supply  now 
and  be  all  set  for  a  money-making  year. 

FREE — Fertilizer  Book 

Our  new  44-page  book,  “How  to  Use  Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda” gives  fertilizer  information  for  all  crops. 
It  is  free.  Write  for  Book  No.  1  or  tear  out  this  ad 
and  mail  it  with  your  name  and  address  written  in 
the  margin  to  office  nearest  you. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


57  William  Street 
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Government  Crop  Reports 

f 

Do  They  Cause  Low  Prices  to  the  Consumer  ? 


“I  am  an  average  Long  Island  potato 
farmer  and  at  this  writing  I  am  facing 
a  loss  of  at  least  $80  per  acre  on  this 
year’s  crop.  What  is  the  reason  that  a 
bushel  of  potatoes,  which  will  last  an  av¬ 
erage  family  two  weeks,  is  selling  for 
less  than  a  pound  of  very  ordinary  beef? 
I  would  like  to  give  you  my  idea  of  what 
the  trouble  is. 

“In  all  the  farm  papers  that  I  pick  up, 
and  even  in  the  daily  papers,  I  read  of 
the  immense  crop  of  potatoes  that  is  be¬ 
ing  harvested  on  Long  Island  and  else¬ 
where,  at  the  present  time. 

“To  my  mind  there  are  too  many  people 
being  paid  by  the  government  to  get  out 
crop  reports,  and  estimates  of  production. 
About  two  months  ago  I  took  an  auto 
trip  of  about  2,000  miles,  going  completely 
around  New  York  State  and  down 
through  Vermont  and  Massachusetts.  On 
the  whole  trip  I  never  saw  as  many  pota¬ 
toes  as  I  can  see  in  half  an  hour  riding 
around  home.  And  three-fourths  of  what 
I  did  see  were  very  small  and  did  not  look 
healthy.  In  spite  of  this,  when  I  got 
home,  I  found  a  government  report  esti¬ 
mating  the  yield  of  potatoes  in  the  north¬ 
ern  states,  at  millions  of  bushels  more 
than  last  year.  Potatoes  were  selling  for 
60  cents  a  bushel  when  the  report  came 
out.  The  next  day  they  went  down  to 
50  cents.  I  tell  you  if  the  government 
would  quit  getting  out  crop  reports,  it 
would  put  money  in  the  farmers’  pockets. 

SSUMING  that  the  indictment 
against  Government  crop  reports 
was  presented  in  court  and  we  were 
acting  as  an  attorney  for  the  defend¬ 
ant,  we  would  present  the  following 
arguments  to  the  court  in  defense  of 
the  present  Government  crop  reporting 
system : 

1- — Each  year  early  in  the  spring  the 
Government  puts  out  an  “intentions  to 
plant”  report  giving  the  acreage  of 
crops  which  a  representative  group  of 
farmers  are  planning  to  put  in.  This 
report  is  an  estimate  in  that  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  all  farmers  growing  each 
particular  crop  mentioned  are  planning 
to  do  about  the  same  as  those  who 
make  reports. 

Heavy  Acreage  Predicted 


misrepresent  facts.  The  estimates 
published  by  them  are  secured  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  scattered  through  the 
country  who  serve  without  pay.  Each 
month  they  fill  out  a  blank  giving  the 
condition  of  the  crop  in  their  vicinity 
to  the  best  of  their  judgment  and  for¬ 
ward  it  to  the  Government.  Here  it 
is  tabulated  and  compared  with  the 
estimates  of  other  years.  It  therefore 
follows  that  if  there  is  an  error  in 
these  crop  reports  that  it  is  an  error 
in  the  judgment  of  those  producers  who 
make  reports  to  the  Government. 

Are  Reports  Accurate? 

3.  — No  attempt  is  made  in  these  re¬ 
ports  to  predict  what  may  happen  in 
the  future.  The  Government  crop  re¬ 
ports  give  conditions  as  they  are  at 
the  time  the  report  is  given  out  to¬ 
gether  with  an  indication  of  what  the 
crop  will  be  if  the  season  until  har¬ 
vest  time  is  an  average  season.  Thus 
the  estimates  are  changed  from  month 
to  month  as  returns  are  received  from 
local  crop  reporters. 

4.  — The  assumption  that  prices  would 
be  higher  were  there  no  crop  reports 
must  be  based  on  one  of  two  argu¬ 
ments,  either  that  the  reports  are  in¬ 
correct  or  that  ignorance  of  the  facts 
on  the  part  of  the  buyers  would  boost 
prices. 

As  to  the  first  argument  we  believe 
that  past  history  has  shown  that  the 
estimates  put  out  by  the  Government 
are  very  close  to  the  final  crop  har¬ 
vested.  As  to  the  second,  we  believe 
that  without  the  Government  figures 
the  producers  would  be  in  the  dark 
while  the  buyer  would  get  information 
from  private  sources.  In  the  years 
when  the  crop  was  heavy  the  figures 
would  be  published  while  in  the  years 
of  short  crops  the  figures  would  be 
withheld  until  the  crops  had  been  sold. 
The  grower,  as  a  result,  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  buyer. 

Will  It  Pay  to  Store  This  Winter? 


In  writing  please  refer  to  ad  No.  C-18 


BIGGEST  VALUE* LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS,  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures' lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
suiner  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action.Write  for  Roof- 
_ irn'Brir  MM  *ng  and  Material  Book  No. 

^  ^(52  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  1 12- 1  fa.  Butler  St., 

ESTI M  ATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


shop  or  mill.  Most  wonderful  safe, 
cheap,  reliable  power  for  pumping, 

feed  grinding,  shelling,  wood  sawing,  cream 
separating  and  churning. 

Easy  Payments-New  Low  Prices-Faciory-to-UserPraa 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1301  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1801  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Write  Today  For  Big  NeW  BOOK  FREE 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


%REAJEST  OFFER 

rriR  MADE 


,  PUTS  THIS 

OTTAWA 

TQWORKfOK  TOO 
Wood  is  valuable.  Saw  15  to 


.Make  Money!  20  cords  a  day.  Does  more 

than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
-  *'  *  Use  4-hp.  engine  for  other 

for  FREE  book.  Shipped 


Falls  trees  — saws  limbs, 
work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  toda; 


- - - -  - - iy 

from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  houses. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


RIGMONEY 


PULLING 

STUMPS 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 
special  cut  price  offer  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  land  - 
5*.  quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
bis  money  pulling  stumps-^ 
for  neighbors.  Rip- 
logle  of  Iowa  made 
$10,000  in  sparetime. 

It’s  easy.  Write  quick 
HERCULES  MFG-  CO., 
l423-29th  St.,  Centerville,  low; 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Russ,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  ns  your  furs  for 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

We  buy  raw  skins  such  as  muskrat,  coon, 
etc.,  for  our  own  use.  Send  for  price  list. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Company 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Last  spring  this  “intention  to  plant” 
report  indicated  that  potato  growers 
would  put  in  an  acreage  considerably 
higher  than  a  year  ago.  Along  with 
the  report,  the  Government  published 
a  warning  stating  that  if  these  inten¬ 
tions  were  carried  out  and  if  the  sea¬ 
son  should  be  an  average  one  or  better, 
a  potato  crop  would  result  which  would 
be  too  large  to  market  at  prices  prof¬ 
itable  to  the  growers. 

American  Agriculturist  published  a 
similar  warning  in  the  April  24th  is¬ 
sue.  Developments  since  that  time  in¬ 
dicate  that  these  warnings  were  not 
heeded  and  that  the  government  fore¬ 
cast  and  warning  were  approximately 
correct. 

2. — The  crop  reporting  agencies  of 
the  Government  have  no  reasons  to 


No  crop  report,  either  Government 
or  private,  can  add  or  subtract  from 
the  total  of  any  crop.  If  the  esti¬ 
mates  are  slightly  too  high  the  prices 
will  react  later  when  true  conditions 
become  known.  If  the  grower  has  the 
facts  and  if  he  is  convinced  that  the 
estimates  are  too  high  on  any  particu¬ 
lar  crop  he  has  only  to  store  all  or  a 
part  of  it  and  wait  for  the  rise  in  price. 
Many  are  doing  this  this  year  with  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  in  our  opinion  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  will  profit  heavily  by  it. 
Recent  reports  indicate  that  the  yield 
is  not  as  high  as  previously  predicted, 
yet  it  seems  probable  that  the  crop  is 
not  enough  smaller  to  affect  prices  to 
any  great  extent/ 

The  policy  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


Arthur  Sigo,  a  4-H  potato  club  member  fertilized  every  other  row  of  his 
potatoes.  The  row  on  his  left,  which  he  has  dug  and  sacked  has  exactly 
one  bushel  more  than  the  sacks  on  his  right,  which  represent  the  yield  from 
an  unfertilized  row.  The  fertilizer  not  only  increased  the  yields  but 
there  were  more  unit orm  tubers  in  the  fertilized  row. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  5,  1929 

Keeping  Up  With  the  Times 

Farming  Without  An  Inventory  Is  Like  Driving  Without  Lights 


farm  family  was  well  clothed  and  fed,  depended 
principally  on  how  much  they  could  produce  on 


THE  person  who  said  that  “farming  with¬ 
out  an  inventory  is  like  driving  without 
lights  because  you  can’t  see  the  ditch  un¬ 
til  you  are  in  it,”  hit  the  nail  exactly  on 
the  head.  A  farmer  or  any  other  business  man 
who  does  not  take  an  annual  inventory  does  not 
know  where  he  stands  financially,  and  he  may 
be  a  whole  lot  nearer  the  ditch  than  he  thinks. 
Lights  on  a  car  and  an  annual  inventory  on  a 
farm  help  one  to  keep  on  the  safe  part  of  the 
road  and  to  be  prepared  to  put  on  the  brakes 
or  step  on  the  gas  as  occasion  demands. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  farmer  who 
took  an  annual  inventory  was  a  most  unusual 
person.  So  was  the  farmer  who  had  ever  ridden 
in  one  of  those  “horseless  carriages”  which  were 


By  V.  B.  HART, 

Extension  Professor  of  Farm  Management,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

driven  by  a  duster-clad  and  goggled-eyed  pilot 
who  burned  up  the  dirt  roads  at  the  terrific  speed 
of  twenty  five  miles  per  hour.  The  young  farm¬ 
er  of  1904  with  his  red  running  gear  buggy  who 
threatened  to  lick  the  driver  of  the  noisy  old  one 
lunger  for  scaring  his  road  horse,  now  gets 
equally  peeved  when  he  has  to  slow  up  for  a 
stray  horse  and  buggy  on  the  concrete  highway. 
Because  of  its  ability  to  save  labor,  the  American 
farmer  has  adopted  the  automobile  as  a  standard 
part  of  his  equipment  the  same  as  the  farmer  of 
a  generation  ago  looked  at  one  of  Cyrus  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  grain  binders  on  the  fair  grounds  one 
year,  said  it  was  too  complicated, 
and  then  cut  his  grain  with  on-e 
the  next  year.  Few  business¬ 
like  farmers  now  feel  that  they 
can  afford  to  be  without  a  car. 

In  the  “Golden  Age  of  Home- 
spun,”  when  we  had  a  self-suffi¬ 
cient  type  of  agriculture,  there 
was  little  need  for  a  farmer  to 
take  an  annual  inventory  and  file 
a  credit  statement  at  a  bank. 
Farming  consisted  principally  in 
producing  crops  and  stock  pro¬ 
ducts  and  converting  them  into 
food  and  clothing  for  the  family. 
Success  in  that  type  of  agricul¬ 
ture  did  not  require  the  business 
judgment  and  dealings  with  the 
outside  world  which  the  present 
day  farmer  is  up  against.  In  the 
Golden  Age  of  Homespun,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  a 


the  home  farm.  In  the  good  old  days  they  didn’t 
need  to  carry  a  checking  account  at  a  bank  or  use 


Your  bank  sells  credit.  Use  your  inventory  to 
show  your  banker  that  you  are  entitled  to  credit. 

bank  credit  because  they  didn’t  do  much  buying 
and  selling.  Such  products  as  they  raised  were 
mostly  consumed  at  home,  and  if  they  had  things 
to  eat  and  wear  they  had  to  produce  them. 

Because  present  farming  depends  so  much  on 
transactions  with  the  outside  world,  the  success¬ 
ful  farmer  has  to  use  more  improved  business 
methods  than  his  father  or  grandfather  and  to 
just  naturally  be  a  better  business  man.  The 
buckskin  wallet  and  store  credit  were  sufficient 
for  the  man  who  swung  a  grain  cradle  and  drove 
an  ox  team,  but  the  businesslike  farmer  of  1929 
who  pays  by  check  and  drives  a  car,  feels  the 
'need  for  taking  an  annual  inventory  and  filing  a 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 


A  fire  under  any  circumstances  is  a  calamity,  but  at  least  an  in 
Ventory  helps  wonderfully  in  settling  with  the  insurance  company. 


Growing  Truck  Crops  on  the  Montezuma  Marsh 

Once  a  Sea  of  Flag  and  Cat-tails — Now  Fast  Becoming  a  Garden  Spot 


WITH  the  completion  of  the  Barge  Canal 
across  the  State  of  New  York  and  its 
attendant  raising  and  lowering  the  water 
levels  of  the  various  lakes  and  river 
through  which  it  passed,  many  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  land  were  found  along  its 
route.  The  most  striking  of  these  changes  is 
probably  in  the  great  Marshes  along  the  Seneca 
River  near  Montezuma,  at  the  junction  of  the 
county  lines  of  Cayuga,  Wayne  and  Seneca.  Be¬ 
fore  the  completion  of  the  Barge  Canal,  the 
Seneca  River  was  shallow  and  sluggish,  more 
like  a  lake,  overflowing  its  banks  in  high  water 
seasons  to  a  width  of  three  and  four  miles,  and 
a  narrowing  to  a  stream  no  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  wide  in  dry  periods.  This  area  of  overflow 
became  in  summer  a  veritable  sea  of 
cat-tails,  flag  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  standing,  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
height.  The  land  is  nearly  level, 
sloping  upward  back  to  the  hard  land 
with  a  rise  of  about  one  foot  for  a 
hundred  yards. 

Under  these  conditions  flag  grew 
to  near  perfection  and  was  cut  in  the 
fall,  for  use  of  the  coopers  trade  in 
calking  barrels.  There  are  many 
other  uses  for  flag  such  as  making 
rush  bottom  chairs,  packing  nursery 
stock  and  the  like.  Of  course,  such 
a  riotous  growth  of  flag,  standing  in 
water  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  made 
excellent  breeding  grounds  for  musk¬ 
rats,  and  the  trapping  of  them  was 
a  fairly  remunerative  business.  Both 
of  these  occupations  are  followed  to¬ 
day  where  the  water  table  has  not  Growing 
been  disturbed.  It  would  require  by  the  use 


more  space  than  I  can  give  here  to  adequately 
picture  for  you  the  two  industries  and  the  fas¬ 
cinating  interest  they  hold. 

With  the  digging  of  the  canal  and  the  building 
of  the  May’s  Point  and  Mud  Locks  farther  south 
in  the  Seneca  River,  a  water  level  was  established 
approximately  eight  feet  below  its  previous 
height.  This  left  an  area  of  land  above  water 
estimated  from  18,000  to  20,000  acres  composed 
for  the  greater  part  of  mucklands  and  a  black 
alluvial  river  bottom  most  of  which  can  be 
drained  suitable  for  farming  purposes.  The 
soil  spoken  of  as  river  bottom  extends  back  from 
the  river’s  deeper  channel  approximately  one 
hundred  yards.  From  there  the  character  of  the 
land  changes  to  a  true  muck  soil  two  feet  deep, 


celery  on  muck  land, 
of  paper. 


The  rows  at  the  right  are  being  blanched 


growing  gradually  deeper  as  you  move  back 
towards  hard  land  where  the  extreme  depth  of 
eight  feet  is  found.  This  muck  is  underlaid  by 
a  layer  of  marl,  which  in  turn  is  supported  by  a 
lower  strata  of  quicksand  and  silt.  The  origin 
of  this  muck  is  largely  flag  and  similar  marsh 
plants  though  there  are  a  few  isolated  spots 
showing  timber  formations. 

Development  of  this  land  .for  farming  purposes 
began  as  soon  as  the  water  was  lowered  enough 
to  make  drainage  possible.  Ditches  were  dug 
from  the  river  towards  upland  at  intervals  of 
1,500  feet.  These  mains  are  usually  five  feet* 
deep,  four  feet  across  the  top  and  two  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom.  This  work  is  done  entirely  by 
hand  with  the  exception  of  a  few  un¬ 
successful  attempts  to  use  ditching 
machines.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
development  the  land  between  these 
main  ditches  was  subdivided  into 
working  fields  165  feet  Ride,  by  dig¬ 
ging  laterals  at  right  angles  to  the 
mains  three  feet  deep,  two  feet  wide 
at  top  and  one  foot  at  bottom.  Al¬ 
lowing  for  waste  in  ditch  banks, 
roads,  loading  platforms  and  the  like, 
there  are  about  five  acres  of  tillable 
land  in  each  plot.  The  three  wet 
seasons  just  passed,  have  proven 
these  fields  entirely  too  wide  for 
good  drainage  and  the  tendency  now 
is  to  make  the  fields  65  to  75  feet 
wide. 

The  first  plowing  or  breaking  of 
this  land  is  done  by  a  large  plow 
drawn  by  two  tractors  of  the 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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A  Happy  New  Year! 

It  is  the  heartfelt  wish  of  the  Publisher  and  the 
entire  Staff  that  the  Netv  Year  will  bring  all  the 
A.  A.  family  Health,  Prosperity  and  real  Happiness. 


The  Way  to  Get  More  Milk 

DAIRYMEN  will  be  interested  in  the  article 
on  our  dairy  page  this  time  telling  of  the  con¬ 
ference  of  representatives  of  many  different 
organizations  to  discuss  the  problem  of  a  milk 
shortage  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  and  to  find 
some  ways  and  means  of  furnishing  enough  milk 
for  their  markets  here  without  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  in  western  milk. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  commended  for  the  hard  fight  it  has 
made  to  confine  the  milk  shed  to  its  present 
limits.  But  it  is  very  evident  that  if  eastern 
farmers  are  going  to  continue  to  have  this  mar¬ 
ket  exclusively,  everybody  must  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  for  supplying  that  market  with  more  milk 
during  the  periods  of  short  production,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  late  fall.  A  program  or  plan  must 
be  found  and  put  into  execution  that  will  have 
everybody’s  support.  It  is  easy  enough  to  state 
what  that  program  should  be — not  so  easy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  carry  it  out. 

The  remedy  is  to  pay  more  for  milk  when  the 
milk  is  most  needed  and  to  assure  dairymen  a 
long  time  ahead  that  they  can  depend  upon  better 
prices  for  late  fall  and  early  winter  milk.  When 
this  is  done,  dairymen  will  change  the  breeding 
dates  of  their  cows  to  have  them  freshen  when 
the  milk  is  most  needed. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  conference 
to  formulate  a  program,  but  we  hope  that  the 
committee  will  go  much  farther  than  this  and 
suggest  a  way  of  putting  that  program  into  exe¬ 
cution,  by  outlining  a  plan  that  will  encourage 
dairymen  by  better  prices  to  produce  more  milk 
during  November  and  December  when  the  worst 
shortage  occurs. 


“How  Much  for  Cash?” 

THE  article  by  Dr.  V.  B.  Hart,  “Keeping  up 
with  the  Times,”  telling  about  the  increased 
use  of  the  inventory  and  credit  statement  by 
farmers,  certainly  indicates  that  present  day 
farming  is  indeed  a  business  proposition.  Our 
ancestors  of  the  “Golden  Age  of  Homespun” 
would  certainly  be  surprised  if  they  could  come 


back  and  see  the  thousands  of  business  farmers 
who  will  walk  into  banks  during  this  month  and 
file  their  annual  credit  statements.  They  would 
be  more  surprised  if  they  followed  these  men 
around  and  heard  them  saying,  “How  much  for 
cash?”  and  saw  them  carrying  check  books  and 
fountain  pens  instead  of  the  old  buckskin  wallet 
and  stub  of  a  pencil. 


Master  Farmers  Representative 
Americans 

HE  first  Master  Farmer  banquet  in  New 
York  was  a  success.  It  accomplished  its  pur¬ 
pose,  which  was  to  honor  some  splendid  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  wives,  and  through  them  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  merits  of  agriculture  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  occupation  of  mankind.  We  tried  to 
make  the  twenty-two  Master  Farmers  and  their 
wives  feel  at  home  at  both  the  banquet  and  at 
the  McAlpin  Hotel  for  lodging  and  breakfast, 
and  we  hope  the  occasion  was  one  which  they 
will  long  remember.  But  as  our  Publisher, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  said,  instead  of  honor¬ 
ing  them,  the  situation  was  reversed  and  they 
brought  honor  to  the  occasion,  as  they  would  to 
any  gathering  at  any  time. 

All  who  saw  these  splendid  men  and  women 
went  away  impressed  not  only  with  their  ability 
as  farmers  but  with  their  great  sincerity  and 
high  qualifications  of  real  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood.  They  are  representative  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  men  and  women  who  till  the  soil  and 
rear  thereon  the  kind  of  homes  that  have  done 
much  to  make  America  great. 

A  Constructive  School  Meeting 

N  December  13  and  14  at  Syracuse  several 
hundred  representatives  of  fifty-five  central 
rural  school  districts  of  New  York  State  met 
to  compare  notes  and  study  together  how  better 
to  administer  the  schools  in  their  localities  for 
the  best  interests  of  country  boys  and  girls.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  the  most  harmonious  and  in¬ 
structive  educational  gatherings  that  we  have 
ever  attended.  The  spirit  of  real  service  to  edu¬ 
cation  manifested  by  practically  everyone  present 
was  inspiring. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  one  of  the  new 
Cole  Laws  passed  by  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature  three  years  ago  gave  any  group  of  school 
districts  in  the  State  the  privilege  or  option  of 
uniting  under  certain  conditions  in  an  adminis¬ 
trative  unit  to  be  known  as  a  central  rural  school 
district.  In  order  to  organize  such  a  district, 
it  is  first  necessary  for  the  local  voters  to  petition 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  before 
the  Commissioner  will  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  proposition  the  local  people  must  show  plain¬ 
ly  that  a  majority,  including  a  majority  of  the 
country  people  involved,  are  in  favor  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  school  proposition.  Many  meetings  are 
held  and  the  matter  thoroughly  discussed..  If 
the  Commissioner  is  convinced  that  a  majority 
really  desire  such  a  district,  he  lays  it  out. 

The  law  distinctly  provides  that  none  of  the 
one-room  school  districts  can  close  the  school 
unless  the  voters  of  that  particular  district  so 
vote.  But  the  plan  provides  for  transportation 
of  the  older  children  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  and  it  especially  makes  provision  to  give 
all  of  the  children  in  the  central  district  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  free  high  school  education,  some¬ 
thing  that  has  never  been  done  before  for  rural 
children  in  the  history  of  the  State.  You  will  see 
that  the  plan  does  not  consolidate  schools,  for  the 
local  schools  may  still  be  kept  open.  It  does 
consolidate  the  administrative  units  and  equalize 
the  taxation  within  the  whole  unit. 

At  the  meeting  at  Syracuse,  representatives 
from  the  central  districts  brought  out  time  and 
again  many  of  the  advantages  that  this  central 
school  plan  has.  It  was  emphasized  that  better 
facilities  for  the  older  children  were  provided. 


More  financial  aid  from  the  State  enabled  the 
local  districts  to  provide  these  additional  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  in  many  cases  with  an  even  lower 
tax  rate  than  they  had  paid  before.  Several 
speakers  from  the  different  central  districts  said 
that  those  who  had  opposed  the  centralization 
at  first  now  favored  it  and  would  not  on  any 
account  go  back  to  the  old  system. 

It  was  very  evident  that  the  opposition  to  this 
progressive  move  for  better  school  facilities  had 
been  based  on  misunderstanding  by  farm  folks 
resulting  from  propaganda  put  out  by  those  who 
are  serving  their  own  selfish  interests  rather  than 
those  of  the  boys  and  girls.  However,  even  this 
opposition  is  serving  its  purpose  for  the  districts 
that  really  want  to  centralize  are  petitioning  the 
department  as  rapidly  as  the  department  can  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  work. 


Ownership  of  Good  Land  in  Small 
Holdings  Makes  a  People 

E  have  been  reading  recently  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  book  on  the  land  tenures  in  America 
and  in  Europe.  Few  of  us  realize  how  the 
fortunes  of  every  man,  no  matter  what  his  busi¬ 
ness  or  calling,  depend  on  the  soil.  Someone  has 
said,  “Let  me  write  the  songs  of  a  nation  and  I 
care  not  who  makes  the  laws.”  We  can  well 
change  this  to  read:  “Tell  us  the  kind  of  soil 
on  which  a  people  live  and  we  will  tell  you  the 
kind  of  people  they  are.” 

In  America  the  number  of  acres  in  farms  has 
been  more  than  doubled  since  i860,  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  great  West,  and  it  has  been  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  this  mighty  new  agricultural  empire  with 
its  rich  soil  into  cultivation  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  farm  machinery  that  has  more 
than  any  other  factor  made  America  the  largest 
industrial  and  the  richest  nation  in  the  world. 

But  more  important  still  has  been  the  effect 
of  this  land  upon  the  people  themselves.  In  Eu» 
rope  it  has  always  been  the  custom  for  the  aris» 
tocracy  to  hold  the  land  in  great  grants  or  tracts 
so  that  the  men  who  actually  worked  the  soil  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  owned  it.  The  result  of  such  a 
system  was  peasantry.  But  in  America  almost 
from  the  beginning  land  was  cheap  and  men 
owned  it  themselves.  There  were  some  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  in  the  South  where  the  holdings  were 
large  and  were  worked  by  slaves,  but  the  Civil 
War  broke  up  this  system  so  that  in  general 
throughout  America  the  farms  have  been  small 
and  owned  for  the  most  part  by  the  men  who 
worked  them.  As  a  result  of  this  system  of  land 
tenure,  we  think  it  may  be  said  without  undue 
boasting  that  the  common  people  of  America  have 
been  of  the  highest  average  intelligence  of  any 
people  in  the  world.  Without  such  a  system  of 
land  tenure  and  ownership  in  small  parcels,  a  Re¬ 
public  such  as  ours  never  would  have  been  pos¬ 
sible. 

Therefore,  when  we  begin  to  talk  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  small  farms  into  large  ones  and  of 
great  farms  owned  and  operated  by  corporations, 
let  us  remember  the  teachings  of  history  and  the 
fact  that  by  such  consolidations  we  may  be  head¬ 
ing  again  towards  peasantry  and  sacrificing  the 
principles  that  have  made  America  great. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

LITTLE  girl  was  put  in  an  upper  berth  for 
the  first  time.  She  kept  crying  till  her 
mother  told  her  not  to  be  afraid  because  God 
would  watch  over  her. 

“Mother,  you  there?”  she  cried. 

“Yes.” 

“Father,  you  there?” 

“Yeah—” 

A  fellow-passenger  lost  all  patience  at  this 
point  and  bellowed  forth;  “We’re  all  here! 
Your  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters 
and  aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins.  All  here; 
now  go  to  sleep.” 

There  was  a  pause  then,  very  softly;  “Mama!” 

“Well?” 

“Was  that  God?” 
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When  Was  The  Best  Time  to  Live 


The  Winner  of  Our  Latest  Contest  Says  “Now”— Others  Disagree 


Editor's  Note — On  this  page  we  are  printing 
letters  from  winners  in  A.A.’s  contest  on  “When 
■was  the  best  time  to  live?”  The  “ good  old  days ” 
had  many  points  of  excellence  but,  after  exper¬ 
iencing  the  comfort  of  modern  conveniences, 
who  of  us  would  be  contented  to  do  without  them. 

I 

First  Prize  Letter 

1AM  nearly  seventy  years  old  and,  though  I 
have  pleasant  memories  of  my  childhood  and 
the  years  succeeding  it,  and  am  fairly  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  country’s  history,  I  say  un¬ 
hesitatingly  that  the  present  age  is  preferable 
to  any  period  of  its  past  history. 

For  example,  how  much  more  con¬ 
venient  is  the  electric  light  by  which 
I  am  now  writing  than  the  tallow 
candle  of  my  childhood  or  the  kero¬ 
sene  lamp  of  later  years,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  other  uses  of  electricity,  so 
common  in  many  of  our  homes,  which 
are  adding  to  our  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  and  which  belong  to  this 
age  alone. 

How  easy  now  to  send  or  receive 
goods  by  mail,  a  privilege  unknown  to 
our  ancestors  a$  was  also  the  free  de¬ 
livery,  now  considered  a  necessity — 
not  a  luxury.  The  telephone  gives, 
not  only  to  the  wealthy,  but  to  people 
in  moderate  circumstances,  an  easy 
means  of  communication. 

And  who,  even  forty  years  ago 
would  have  dreamed  that  the  radio 
would  bring  to  the  rural  districts  from 
places  thousands  of  miles  distant,  the 
news,  the  music  and  speeches  that  it 
now  does? 

The  educational  advantages  of  the 
youth  of  today  far  exceed  those  of 
the  past.  As  to  methods  of  travel,  surely  no  one 
would  care  to  discard  the  automobile,  and,  how¬ 
ever  urgent  the  case,  be  obliged  to  depend  upon 
a  horse,  or  to  go  back  to  the  good  (?)  old  days 
when  the  oxteam  was  in  general  use. 

As  to  foods,  compare  the  variety  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  now  so  easily  obtained  with  the 
limited  bill  of  fare  of  our  grandmother’s  time, 
and  the  improved  methods  of  preserving  fruit, 
vegetables  and  meat.  In  my  childhood,  fruit  was 
either  dried  or  preserved,  meat  was  dried  or 
salted  in  brine.  I  well  remember  the  first  glass 
fruit  jar  which  my  mother  owned.  It  was  a 
novelty  sixty  years  ago,  while  canning  meat  and 
vegetables  at  home  was  unheard  of  then. 

Even  more  important  is  the  improved  labor 
saving  machinery  now  com¬ 
mon  in  our  homes,  on  the 
farms,  in  mills  and  factories. 

Did  space  permit,  I  might 
mention  the  many  books, 
magazines,  libraries  and 
other  intellectual  privileges 
in  which  the  present  age 
abounds  and  which  we  enjoy 
so  fully. 

But,  some  may  say,  there 
is  more  lawlessness  now 
than  in  the  past,  that  there 
is  more  crime  now  and  less 
respect  for  authority  and 
that  people  are  more  selfish 
than  when  the  country  was 
new.  Possibly  this  may  be 
so  but  I  doubt  if  there  is 
more  crime  only  as  the  pop¬ 
ulation  has  increased.  We 
know  more  about  it  because 
of  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  news  of  what  is  going  on 
is  daily  brought  to  our  doors. 

Nor,  when  we  consider  the 


varied  benevolences  supported  by  our  countrymen, 
the  gifts  of  vast  sums  of  money  and  food  sent  to 
sufferers  in  other  countries,  the  efforts  to  eradi¬ 
cate  diseases,  the  money  given  to  support  mis¬ 
sions  in  our  home  land  and  on  foreign  fields, 
can  we  say  there  is  more  selfishness?  Our  in¬ 
terest  in  others  may  be  manifested  more  in  or¬ 
ganized  work  and  lack  the  personal  element 
found  in  former  times,  but  it  certainly  is 
apparent. 

But  even  granted  these  accusations  are  partly 
true,  we  still  have  all  these  advantages  and  I, 


If  it  were  necessary  now  to  thresh  with  a  fiail  all  the  grain  produced  it  would  take  more 
time  to  do  the  job  than  it  does  to  produce  the  entire  crop  with  modern  machinery. 


for  one,  am  very  thankful  that  I  live  in  this  age. 
— Mrs.  J.  E.,  Nezv  York. 

*  *  * 

A  Vote  for  “Old  Times” 

Second  Price  Letter 

AS  I  am  a  man  and  my  pleasures  were  gotten 
out  of  fishing,  hunting  and  trapping  along 
with  my  farm  work,  I  will  say  that  after  the 
Civil  War  was  the  best  time  to  get  joy  out  of  life. 

We  had  a  farm  of  169  good  acres  and  kept  a 
dairy  of  from  20  to  25  good  cows  and  a  collection 
of  horses  that  could  step  along  at  a  good  clip. 
We  did  not  have  to  have  a  license  to  fish,  hunt 
or  trap.  We  kept  a  good  bird  dog — a  pointer. 


Believe  me  or  not  we  got  some  joy  out  of  hunting 
woodchuck,  partridges  and  quail.  There  was  al¬ 
ways  plenty  of  game  and  we  would  quit  only 
when  we  were  ready  to  come  home.  This  is 
what  I  call  real  enjoyment.  Today  there  is  but* 
little  game  and  you  have  to  go  to  parts  unknown 
to  find  it ;  besides  you  have  to  be  loaded  with  all 
kinds  of  legal  papers  to  hunt  at  all.  Fishing  was 
the  same  way.  There  were  plenty  of  fish  and 
we  had  to  quit  only  when  we  got  ready.  There 
was  joy  on  the  farm.  We  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  crop  of  whatever  we  raised  or  planted. 
We  did  not  have  to  give  our  milk  and  butter 
checks  to  the  feed  man  for  feed  for 
our  stock.  We  did  not  have  the  TB 
to  contend  with.  A  herd  of  Gray  Dur- 
hams  was  the  best  all-round  lot  of 
cows  we  ever  had  for  good  milkers 
and  good  quality  milk.  It  was  a 
pleasure  compared  to  what  we  have 
to  do  to  get  results  from  a  dairy  now. 

We  had  the  kind  of  horses  that 
could  step  at  a  three-minute  clip — and 
a  buggy — believe  me,  the  bolts  and 
screws  had  to  be  kept  tight  to  keep 
the  rig  from  falling  apart.  It  was 
joy  to  drive  a  pair  of  horses  of  this 
kind.  An  auto  has  never  given  me 
.such  pleasure  as  a  pair  of  good  nice 
horses  hitched  to  a  good  buggy.  We 
did  not  have  to  drive  100  miles  from 
home  to  get  enjoyment  out  of  a  drive. 
The  good  old  husking  bees  and  apple 
cuts  were  more  enjoyment  than  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  or  nature  of  these 
days  of  1928.  Believe  me  or  not,  the 
young  people  of  today  do  not  know, 
neither  can  they  imagine  what  joy  we 
had  in  our  social  gatherings.  We  did 
not  go  at  a  mile  a  minute  to  see  and 
do  things  as  today.  We  are  going  at  too  fast  a 
rate  now  to  get  real  enjoyment.  If  I  wanted  to 
make  money  and  leave  enjoyment  to  come  in 
when  it  so  happened,  I  would  say  now  is  the  time 
for  a  young  and  energetic  person.  One  without 
energy  and  push  need  not  apply  for  success  at 
this  age  of  the  world  as  a  failure  will  follow  and 
joy  go  with  it.  Give  me  the  good  old  days  for 
joy  and  thanksgiving  when  the  hens  would  lay 
a  good  supply  of  eggs  with  the  grain  that  came 
from  the  farm  and  one  had  always  on  hand  a 
full  supply  of  smoked  hams  and  salt  pork  and 
all  the  good  healthy  beef  we  wanted  of  the  home 
grown  type.  Blessed  be  the  good  old  days  and 
God  help  the  rising  generations  to  prosper. — 

H.  E.,  Nezv  York. 


The  Best  Time  to  Live 

Third  Prize  Letter 

These  days  that  we’re  a  livin’  in 
Are  mighty  hard  to  beat, 

It  costs  like  everything  to  live 
But  ain’t  the  livin’  sweet? 

The  “Good  old  days”  are  skinned 
a  mile. 

But  I’ll  say  this:  “I  vow 
I’d  kinda  like  to  live  again 
A  hundred  years  from  now.” 

— Mrs.  G.  R.  C.,  New  York 

*  *  * 

Prefers  Colonial  Days 

WOULD  like  to  have 


The  modern  threshing  machine  separates  the  grain  from  a  load  of  bundles  before  a  man  with  a  Hail  would 
be  fairly  started. 


lived  in  the  time  of  George 
Washington,  when  ladies 
were  courted  so  gallantly  by 
young  men  wearing  beau¬ 
tiful  satin  coats,  knee  pants 
and  periwigs  and  when  the 
young  ladies  were  so  dainty 
and  graceful  with  their 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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This  20-year-old  apple 
tree  in  Mr.  Blakslee’s 
orchard,  Medina, 
Ohio,  has  borne  a 
50-bushel  crop. 


Feed  Your  Appee  Trees 

—and  they  will  feed  you 


/ 

513  BUSHELS 
14*year  record 
for  one  tree  — 


MR.  ELIHU  BLAKSLEE,  Medina,  Ohio, 
firmly  believes  that  a  generous  application 
of  available  nitrogen  annually  enables  apple  trees 
to  produce  a  good  crop  every  year — instead  of 
every  other  year  when  prices  are  low. 

And  records  prove  that  Mr.  Blakslee  is  right. 
Every  year  since  1921  when  his  orchard  came 
into  bearing,  he  has  had  a  good  crop.  On  two 
consecutive  years  Mr.  Blakslee’s  40-acre  orchard 
has  yielded  about  20,000  bushels  a  year.  One  of 
his  20-year  old  York  Imperial  trees  has  borne  a 
50-bushel  crop. 

Mr.  Blakslee  is  a  consistent  user  of  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and  his  apple  trees,  like 
any  other  growing  plant,  respond  to  liberal  appli¬ 
cations  of  available  nitrogen  plant  food. 


IN  the  orchard  of  J.  E.  Thornburg 
&  Son,  Ashland,  O.,  is  a  33-year- 
old  Grimes  tree  fertilized  with  Ar¬ 
cadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  which 
has  borne  513  bushels  of  apples  in  14 
years— average  of  over  36  bushels 
per  year. 

Reports  like  this  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  apple  growing  sections, 
prove  conclusively  that  it  pays  to 
fertilize  apple  orchards  with  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  Try  Arcadian 
on  your  own  trees.  Our  free  booklet, 
“Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  in 
the  Apple  Orchard,”  tells  you  how. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  your  copy. 


ARCADIAN 

Reg.  U  S.  Pat.  Off.  by  The  Barrett  Co. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Bureau 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Cleveland,  O.  Norfolk,  Va. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  N-3-29  nk 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  “Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  in  the  Apple 

Orchard.”  I  am  especially  interested  in . . 

{Write  names  of  crops  on  line  above) 

Also  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Name . . 

Address . . 

KINDLY  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


1/  the  Labor 
/2  of  Spraying 


Qet  These  Amazing  New  Facts 

Two  years  of  investigation  have  disclosed  the  most 
amazing  facts  about  spray  coverage.  Our  new  book¬ 
let,  “The  Truth  About  Spraying  Costs”,  will  give  you 
these  facts  and  show  you  how  you  can  apply  Scalecide 
in  half  the  time  required  to  spray  with  either  oil  emul¬ 
sion  or  lime-sulfur.  Write  for  this  booklet  today. 

B.G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dept.  12 


■UVEKWS. 


SEEDS 


Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  .  Silage  Corn 
Husking  Corn  -  Cabbage 
,r*3  From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED 
STRAINS.  Inspected  for  disease- 
freedom  and  purity. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  B  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural— 

aU  YouS will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Apple  Varieties  for  Western  New  York 


WHAT  apple  va¬ 
rieties  should  be 
kept  in  present  orchards  or  planted  in 
new  ones  ?  This  question  is  one  of 
lively  interest  to  every  wide  awake 
fruit  grower.  Upon  its  wise  answer 
much  depends — per¬ 
haps  even  success  or 
failure.  We  all  know 
growers  who  have 
made  tidy  sums  of 
money  because  they 
planted  wisely,  and 
other  growers  whose 
plantings  have  been  a 
loss  because  they 
chose  poor  varieties. 

The  question  is  not 
an  easy  one  to  answer 
correctly  either,  be¬ 
cause  consumer  and 
therefore  market  demands  are  chang¬ 
ing.  New  varieties  are  being  develop¬ 
ed,  new  outlets  opened  up  and  public 
taste  is  becoming  informed  and  edu¬ 
cated.  Therefore  past  experience  is  not 
a  sure  guide,  at  least  for  all  varieties. 
It  therefore  becomes  in  large  part  a 
matter  of  well  informed  opinion  as  to 
what  varieties  are  best  or  will  be  best 
ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now. 

What  to  Keep — What  to  Plant 
The  case  of  what  to  keep  in  a  bear¬ 
ing  orchard  is  also  different  from  the 
problem  of  what  to  plant  in  a  new 
orchard.  For  example  I  doubt  if  I 
would  plant  either  King  or  Twenty 
Ounce  in  a  new  orchard  in  western 
New  York  now.  But  I  certainly  do  not 
expect  to  cut  down  these  varieties  in 
my  bearing  orchard.  On  the  other 
hand  I  have  cut  down  Alexander  and 
I  expect  to  graft  over  Hubbardson  next 
spring.  So  also  how  the  apple  is  to 
be  marketed,  whether  in  local  markets 
by  truck,  shipped  to  large  domestic 
markets  or  exported  has  much  to  do 
with  what  one  plants.  Outlets  such  as 
canning  factories,  established  demand 
in  certain  markets  and  private  trade, 
soils,  yields  and  prices  are  all  vitally 
important  factors. 

Seven  Important  Varieties 

Past  experience  is,  of  course,  of 
much  value.  It  at  least  classifies  varie¬ 
ties  into  valuable  ones,  poor  or  worth¬ 
less  and  a  doubtful  group.  Perhaps 
the  best  experience  guide  is  the  careful 
record  taken  by  Professor  G.  P.  Sco- 
ville  as  to  what  the  farmers  in  New- 
fane  township,  Niagara  County  have 
been  doing  in  the  last  20  years.  He 
says: 

“Of  the  trees  standing  in  1924  one 
half  were  less  than  20  years  old  and 
two-fifths  more  than  forty.  Less  than 
ten  per  cent  of  the  trees  were  set  dur¬ 
ing  the  20  years  from  1885  to  1904.” 

“Seven  varieties  made  up  94  per  cent 
of  the  trees  set  in  the  last  10  years. 
In  the  order  of  importance  they  were: 
McIntosh,  Wealthy,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Duchess,  Baldwin,  Jonathan  and  De¬ 
licious.  Delicious,  McIntosh  and  Jona¬ 
than  were  the  only  varieties  to  show 
increased  plantings  from  1915-1924 
compared  with  the  preceeding  10  years. 
Duchess  plantings  during  the  same  per¬ 
iod  declined  70  per  cent,  Baldwins  57 
per  cent,  Wealthies  31  per  cent  and 
Rhode  Island  Greenings  21  per  cent. 
Some  of  the  varieties  showing  little  or 
no  planting  in  the  last  10  years  were 
Twenty  Ounce,  Tompkins  King,  Rus¬ 
set,  Northern  Spy,  Ben  Davis,  Spitzen- 
burg  and  Rome  Beauty.” 

In  the  light  of  this  and  other  ex¬ 


perience  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  region 
I  think  that  few  if  any  growers  would 
now  plant  Duchess,  Maiden  Blush,  Rus¬ 
set,  or  Spitzenburg.  Most  men  would 
hesitate  to  plant  Jonathan  or  Rome 
Beauty  because  other  sections  can  grow 
them  better.  Many  growers  would 
not  plant  Wealthy,  King  or  Twenty 
Ounce.  The  list  of  the  varieties  most 
in  favor  in  western  New  York  at  the 
present  time  settles  down  to  R.  I. 
Greening,  McIntosh,  Baldwin,  North¬ 
ern  Spy  and  Delicious.  Even  with 
these  varieties  good  judgment  needs  to 
be  used  in  selecting  soils,  locations  and 
markets.  Especially  should  one  be 
sure  that  his  soil  was  adapted  to  Mc¬ 
Intosh  which  many  eastern  sections 
can  grow  better  than  most  of  western 
New  York. 

The  Best  Yielders 

Scoville’s  survey  also  shows  that 
“apple  yield  by  varieties  for  trees  over 
20  years  of  age,  Twenty  Ounce,  R.  I. 
Greening,  Baldwin  an'd  Tompkins  King 
were  among  the  best  yielding  varieties. 
In  the  young  orchards  (trees  10-20 
years  of  age)  the  yield  per  tree  for  Mc¬ 
Intosh  was  a  little  below  the  average 
for  all  varieties.  For  Delicious  the 
yield  per  tree  was  very  low.” 

“Apples  that  did  not  sell  as  well  in 
recent  years  as  formerly  when  com¬ 
pared  with  Baldwin,  were  Russet,  Ben 
Davis,  Duchess  and  Maiden  Blush. 
Northern  Spy  and  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing  when  compared  with  Baldwin  sold 
relatively  higher  in  recent  years  than 
formerly.  McIntosh  sold  for  the  high¬ 
est  price.” 

In  my  own  case  I  shall  plant  R.  I. 
Greenings  this  spring  with  McIntosh 
and  possibly  a  few  Delicious,  most  in 
the  centers  of  the  squares  as  pollina¬ 
tors.  This  is  partly  because  I  do  not 
now  have  many  Greenings  and  McIn¬ 
tosh  in  my  present  plantings  and  they 
will  fit  in  well  with  my  other  varieties. 
I  may  plant  a  few  more  Baldwins. 

A  Good  Time  to  Plant  Apples 

Again  I  take  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  apples.  Apple  planting 
is  almost  at  a  standstill  the  whole 
country  over,  except  possibly  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  parts  of  Virginia.  Old  trees 
are  going  out  fast.  Replacements  will 
be  needed  by  the  time  they  come  to  full 
bearing. 


Best  Time  to  Gut  Scions 

“What  is  the  best  time  for  cutting 
scions  for  grafting  apples  and  pears.”— 
A.  T.  W.,  New  York. 

CIONS  can  be  cut  either  in  late  fall, 
winter  or  until  the  sap  begins  to 
flow  in  the  spring. 

The  exact  time  of  cutting  them  will 
depend  to  some  extent  on  what  form 
of  grafting  is  to  be  followed.  Where 
whip  grafting  is  done  in  the  winter 
time  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  scions 
in  the  fall  but  where  cleft  grafting  is 
to  be  done  in  the  spring,  there  is  no 
particular  advantage  of  cutting  the 
scions  very  far  ahead  of  the  time  they 
are  to  be  used. 

In  case  they  are  cut  in  the  fall  or 
winter  they  are  to  he  stored  in  moist 
sand  or  sawdust  and  placed  in  a  cool 
cellar  or  ice  house  until  they  are  used. 

High  production  is  important  hut 
hand  in  hand  with  it  goes  careful  mar¬ 
keting.  Farmers  with  the  highest 
yields  don’t  always  make  the  most 
money. 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


Scattered  throughout  the  West 
and  Northwest  are  the  ghosts 
of  towns  that  lived  a  reckless, 
roaring  life  in  their  heyday. 
They  were  the  mining  towns 
— and  when  the  diggings  pe¬ 
tered  out,  the  towns  died. 

Many  of  these  dead  towns 
have  arisen  to  a  new  life. 
Modern  machinery  and  effi¬ 
cient  methods  have  made  it 
possible  to  work  the  old  mines 
profitably — glean  silver  and 
gold  that  was  not  worth  the 
labor  in  the  earlier,  cruder  days. 


MODERN  methods  of  feeding  and  modern  feeds  are  creating  prof¬ 
its  for  poultrymen  and  dairymen  that  would  have  seemed  in¬ 
credible  fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Much  of  this  increased  effectiveness  in  production  can  be  attributed  to 
the  attention  now  given  to  feeding.  This  subject  has  become  a  real  science 
— the  science  of  animal  nutrition.  Men  are  devoting  their  lives  to  it — scien¬ 
tists  of  high  calibre. 

New  ideas  in  feeds  are  constantly  coming  to  light.  It  is  necessary  to  test 
every  one  of  them  . . .  test . . .  test . . .  and  test  again.  To  adopt  a  new  idea 
without  adequate  experiment  might  prove  both  foolish  and  harmful. 

That  is  why,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  The  Park  and  Pollard  Com¬ 
pany  has  regarded  its  experimental  farms  and  laboratories  as  indispensable 
to  putting  feeding  on  a  scientific  basis. 

The  laboratories  are  also  essential  for  maintaining  Park  and  Pollard 
feeds  to  standard.  Ingredients  must  constantly  be  tested  for  purity  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  profits  of  the  poultryman  and  dairyman. 

The  Service  Department,  too,  is  helping  farmers  to  glean  the  last  dollar 
in  profit  from  their  flocks  and  herds.  There  the  individual  problems  of 
feeders  are  given  detailed  consideration  that  usually  dispels  the  trouble. 

By  helping  its  customers  to  "strike  it  rich”  through  modern  methods, 
the  prosperity  of  the  firm  itself  has  been  built. 


be 


t0  „  fee 
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G&'Park^Pollarcf  Co 

131  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 
Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash 
Red  Ribbon  Scratch 
Growing  Feed 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed 
P  &  P  Chick  Scratch 
P  &  P  Chick  Starter 


DAIRY  RATIONS 
Overall  24% 
Milk-Maid,  24% 
Bet-R-Milk  20% 
Herd-Helth  16% 
Milkade  Calf  Meal 


OTHER  FEEDS 
P  &  P  Stock  Feed 
Bison  Stock  Feed 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
Pigeon  Feed 
P  &  P  Horse  Feed 
Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 
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SYNTHETIC 

NITROGEN 

Nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  world’s  annual 
supply  of  nitrogennow 
comes  from  the  air. 
Converted  into  mixed 
fertilizer  of  average 
nitrogen  content,  it 
would  require  1,500,000 
freight  cars  of  15  tons 
each,  making  a  train 
over 8,000mileslong,  to 
transport  the  product. 


"T\0  you  realize  that  synthetic  nitrogen 
— nitrogen  from  the  air — has  brought 
about  sensational  improvements  in  fertil¬ 
izers?  Get  the  facts — amazing  NEW  facts 
— about  this  new  concentrated  fertilizer. 

NITROPHOSKA 

15-30-15 

— -the  new,  air-nitrogen,  complete  fertilizer— con¬ 
tains  three  to  five  times  as  much  plant-food  as  fertil¬ 
izers  of  the  usual  analysis.  It  has  60%  actual,  avail¬ 
able  plant-food— 15%  nitrogen  (18.2%  ammonia), 
30%  phosphoric  acid  and  15%  potash.  Because  of 
this  concentration,  the  plant-food  in  Nitrophoska 
costs  less  per  pound.  One  bag  goes  as  far  as  several 
bags  of  regular  fertilizer.  There  is  less  weight  to  haul ; 
fewer  bags  to  lift;  less  bulk  to  apply. 
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You  get  60  pounds  of  plant-food  in  every  hundred 
pounds  of  Nitrophoska — not  12  to  20  pounds  as  inmost 
fertilizers.  You  save  60  to  80  percent  of  the  hauling,  lift¬ 
ing  and  applying.  Furthermore,  the  plant-food  is  in  bal¬ 
anced  ratio,  suitable  for  corn,  potatoes,  vegetables  and 
most  other  crops — readily  available  for  quick  starting, 
continuous  feeding  and  vigorous  growth.  And  it  is  safe. 
Ask  your  County  Agent,  Experiment  Station,  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  or  your  favorite  Farm  Paper  about  Nitro¬ 
phoska.  Write  to  us  today  for  free,  illustrated  booklet, 
just  use  the  coupon  below.  Mail  it  NOW — don’t  delay. 

Any  progressive  fertilizer  dealer  will  obtain 

Nitrophoska  for  you.  Consult  your  dealer. 


Synthetic  Nitrogen  Products  Corporation,  285  Madison  Avc.,  New  York,  Room  1773 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet  with  complete  information  about  Nitrophoska.  ■ 

My  dealer’s  name  is  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ___ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

His  post-office  is  _ _ _ _ _ _  State . . 

My  name  is  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ - . - 

My  post-office  is  . . . . . . . . . . . .  State _ _ - . . 
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Gives  Full 
Information 


Think  of  it!  The  mate¬ 
rial  for  this  house  only 
$149.  Over  $1,000,000 

worth  of  material,  pur¬ 
chased  from  manufacturers 
who  needed  money  desperately,  allows 
us  to  give  you  these  remarkable  savings  on'  high  grade 
doors,  windows,  roofing,  wall  board,  xnillwork,  sid¬ 
ing,  shingles,  hardware,  etc. 

We  have  arranged  to  ship  these  items  FREIGHT  PRE¬ 
PAID  from  factory  to  you.  Prices  on  all  these  products 
w ill  increase  25  %'to  40%  before  April  1st.  Free  cata- 
log  gives  full  information.  Mail  coupon  today. 


FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  AA-105,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA-105,  Delaware  Ave.  &  South  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog. 
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TOOL 


Thla  handy  combination  tool  Is 
a  quick,  easy  seller.  $16.00  a 
day  ia  easy.  Some  make  $30  a 
day.  Used  daily  on  farm.  Does 
work  of  ten  men.  Low  price. biff 
profit.  No  experience  needed. 
Work  full  time  or  spare  time. 

Only  Tool  of  Its  Kind 

Fulls  posts,  pipes,  roots,  small 
stumps ,  jacks  up  trucks,  tractors, 
wagons;  li fts  buildings;  stretches 
fences;  splices  wire;  makes  cider 
press;  a  dandy  rim  tool,  etc.  Mon¬ 
ey  back  guarantee.  Simple  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Lifts,  pulls  or  pushes  with  8 
TON  CAPACITY. 

Start  Now — Write  Us  ! 

K.  L.  McFarland,  Mont.,  sold  elsrht  In 
afternoon.  N.  F.  Kranz,  S.  D.,  made 
$16.00  In  6  hours.  You  can  make  this 
money,  too.  Live  man  wanted  In  every 
county.  Get  our  amazing:  new  sales  plan 
— it’s  a  money-maker  for  you. 

HARRAH  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  P-100,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


ARMED  INGOT  IRON  ^ts 


It  does  not  pa;  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy..  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog .  Write  today . 


’  American  Iron  Roofing  Co.:  Sta  ddMiilill.lnwn  f  i 


.-  American  Agriculturist,  January  5,  1929 

A.F.B.F.  Meets  in  Chicago 

A  Brief  Summary  of  the  Resolutions  Passed 


AT  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
December  10  to  12  at  Chicago,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  resolutions  were 
passed.  Although  space  will  not  per¬ 
mit  giving  them  in  their  entirety  we 
are  summarizing  those  resolutions 
which  we  consider  most  important  to 
our  readers.  In  these  resolutions  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
states : 

“We  pledge  ourselves  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  which  are  to  develop, 
strengthen  and  correlate  the  work  of 
the  state  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  to 
encourage  and  promote  cooperation  of 
representative  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  in  every  effort  to  improve  fa¬ 
cilities  and  conditions  for  economic  and 
efficient  production,  conservation,  mar¬ 
keting,  transportation  and  distribution 
of  farm  products;  to  further  the  study 
and  enactment  of  constructive  agricul¬ 
tural  legislation;  to  advise  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  public  agricultural 
institutions  cooperating  with  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  the  determination  of  nation¬ 
wide  policies;  and  to  inform  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  members  regarding  all  movements 
that  affect  their  interests.” 

Surplus  Control  a  Problem  Too 
Great  for  Cooperatives 
Regarding  a  national  policy  for  agri¬ 
culture  the  Federation  stated  that  this 
is  the  dominant  economic  question  fac¬ 
ing  us,  that  the  question  of  surplus  con¬ 
trol  is  too  great  a  task  for  present  co¬ 
operative  marketing  associations,  that 
tariffs  on  farm  crops  are  not  substi¬ 
tutes  for  surplus  control  legislation  and 
that  acreage  regulation  by  government 
or  voluntary  agreement  cannot  guar¬ 
antee  surplus  control.  The  resolution 
states:  “We  are  seeking  to  solve  these 
problems  as  a  basis  upon  which  our 
national  agricultural  policies  may  be 
founded.  While  we  have  seen  nothing 
up  to  this  time  which  would  cause  us 
to  recede  from  our  former  position,  we 
are  willing  to  compare  legislation 
which  has  received  our  support  in  the 
past  with  that  proposed  by  any  other 
organization.” 

Regarding  Muscle  Shoals  the  resolu¬ 
tions  recommend  leasing  the  plant  to 
some  one  who  is  obligated  to  fix  at¬ 
mospheric  nitrogen  at  a  profit  limita¬ 
tion  of  eight  per  cent. 

Among  the  many  recommendations 


made  was  first :  that  no  new  recla¬ 
mation  work  be  done  at  present,  and 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  be 
transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture;  second,  to  make  a  study 
of  the  possibilities  of  cooperative  pro¬ 
duction;  third,  that  the  transportation 
act  be  amended  so  that  the  shipping 
public  will  be  equitably  represented  on 
any  board  considering  the  wage  ques¬ 
tion;  fourth  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  be  given  authority  to  attempt 
to  stabilize  the  purchasing  power  of 
money;  fifth,  that  broadcasting  stations 
specializing  in  farm  programs  be  given 
proper  consideration  by  the  radio  com¬ 
mission. 

Reaffirms  Position  on  Many 
Projects 

The  following  projects  favored  by 
the  A.F.B.F.  are  among  those  on 
which  the  position  of  the  Federation 
was  reaffirmed:  rural  electrification, 
farm  fire  prevention,  opposition  to  re¬ 
tail  price  fixing,  forest  preservation 
and  reforestation  of  marginal  lands, 
an  American  merchant  marine  operated 
without  subsidy,  Federal  aid  for  high¬ 
ways  with  special  attention  to  farm-to- 
market  highways  and  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  waterway. 

Regarding  the  tariff  the  Federation 
states:  “Rates  of  duty  on  foreign 
grown  commodities  *  *  *  must  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  permit  our  farmers  to  enjoy 
that  profit  which  guarantees  the  Amer¬ 
ican  standard  of  living.”  “It  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  flexibility  be  provided  in 
tariff  rates.  There  must  be  continu¬ 
ously  in  the  Federal  government  a 
tariff  commission  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  which  this  elasticity  can  be 
secured.” 


Good  Color  Helps  Market 
Apples 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
increase  the  coloring  apples  of  the  red 
varieties  so  they  will  go  on  the  market 
in  more  attractive  shape? 

HE  first  thing  that  can  be  done  is 
to  prune  properly  so  that  sunlight 
can  get  to  all  the  fruit.  Of  course 
better  color  will  develop  in  a  sod  or¬ 
chard,  but  where  the  orchard  is  cul¬ 
tivated  it  will  help  to  stop  cultivation 
early  in  July.  Late  cultivation  stim¬ 
ulates  growth  and  retards  coloring. 

In  general  the  best  practice  as  re¬ 
gards  fertilization,  spraying,  etc.,  will 
help  put  fruit  on  the  market  in  at¬ 
tractive  shape. 


The  New  York  State  delegation  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  Chicago. 
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Home-mix 
your  own 
Complete  Mineral 


A  mineral  mixture  of  recognized 
conditioning  value  is  made  by  mixing 
30  lbs.  salt,  30  lbs.  fine-ground  lime¬ 
stone,  30  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal  and 
four  cans  (large)  Kow-Kare.  For  well 
under  $6  per  hundred  you  will  have 
an  unbeatable  mineral.  Use  80  lbs.  of 
this  mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


Wt 


milk  check  this 

Your  milk  buyer  doesn’t  really  decide  the  amount  of  your  monthly 
check — YOU  do.  All  he  does  is  MEASURE  the  milk.  The  more 
cans  you  send  and  the  better  the  quality — the  bigger  your  check. 

This  winter  take  your  milk-income  into  your  own  hands.  Go 
after  the  real  profits  that  come  from  gearing  up  your  cows  to  pro¬ 
duce  MORE  MILK.  It  CAN  be  done — countless  dairymen  are 
doing  it  winter  after  winter. 

Barn-feeding  conditions  throw  a  severe  strain  on  your  cows. 

To  be  content  with  providing  good  feed  and  housing  is  to  invite 
losses.  Cows  get  off  feed  or  break  down  because  they  cannot  con¬ 
vert  their  rich,  dry  feeds  into  a  profitable  milk  flow  month  after 
month  when  so  many  of  the  odds  are  against  them.  Every  pound 
of  feed  that  fails  to  register  in  the  milk  pail  is  money  lost. 

Kow-Kare  Steps  Up 
Digestion  and  Assimilation 

This  time-tested  product  is  not  a  food.  It  is  scientifically  designed  to  aid  the 
cow  in  converting  her  regular  diet  into  the  fullest  milk-yield — without  food 


rite  your  owil 


winter 


Use  BAG  BALM — for  the  Udder  and  Teats 

— a  wonderful  healing  ointment,  soothing  and  penetrating.  Clean  and 
pleasant  to  use — cannot  taint  the  milk.  No  equal  for  Caked  Bag,  scratches, 
cuts,  chaps,  etc.  Big  10-ounce  package,  60c.  Be  sure  to  insist  on  BAG 
BALM;  beware  of  cheap  imitations  in  similar-style  packages. 


waste.  It  absorbs  the  heavy  strain  of  forced  production- 
keeps  your  cows  vigorous  and  healthy.  A  balanced  blend  oi 
Iron,  the  great  builder  and  blood  purifier,  combined  witf 
potent  medicinal  herbs  and  roots  enables  winter-fed  cows  tc 
convert  the  heavy,  dry  foods — produce  more  milk — and  dc 
it  safely. 

Regular  Kow-Kare  conditioning  costs  but  a  few  cents  per 
month  per  cow — and  this  slight  cost  is  returned  many  times 
oyer.  It  is  a  fact  you  can  test  in  your  own  herd  with  con¬ 
vincing  results. 

To  Condition  Cows 
Before  Calving 

■—use  Kow-Kare  with  feed  a  few  weeks  before  and  after  the 
freshening  period.  Its  vitalizing  action  on  the  reproductive 
organs  has  been  acknowledged  for  over  thirty  years.  No  cow 
should  freshen  without  this  aid.  It  assists  Nature  in  function¬ 
ing  properly  and  avoiding  expensive  troubles. 

Feed  dealers,  drug,  hardware  and  general  stores  have  Kow- 
Kare— $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  Sent  postpaid  if  your  dealer  is 
not  supplied. 


KOW-KARE 

Builder  of 
Milk-giving  Vigor 

FREE  BOOK  Our  new  book,  “More  Milk  From  the  Cows  You 
t-x  •  •  _  Have,”  is  now  ready.  Profusely  illustrated,  and 

dairying  valuable  to  every  cow  owner  because  of  its  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  information.  Send  for  copy  today  to 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 
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You  can  make  more  money  from 
your  garden  and  crops  when  you 
plant  Isbell’s  dependable  North¬ 
ern-grown  seeds.  Mail  coupon  today 
for  Isbell**  Golden  Anniversary 
Seed  Annual— a  book  brimful  of  use¬ 
ful  information — over  400  true-to- 
nature  illustrations— 28  pages  in  nat¬ 
ural  colors.  The  experience  of  over 

SO  YEARS  OF 
GROWING  SEEDS 

is  embodied  in  this  useful  book. 
Tells  how  and  when  to  plant  for  i 
best  results.  Raise  vegetables, 
rich  in  vitamines,  for  health  and  profit,  j 
Raise  flowers  for  beauty  and  pleasure. 


THIS  BOOK /cPr 

TELLS  mwfikggM 
mail  T ODA 


ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  (31a) 

Send  me  Isbell’s  Golden  Anniversary  Seed 
Annual  with  direct-from-grower  prices. 


With  the  A.  A.  Crop  and 

Vegetable  Grower 


Seeing  Vegetables  Through 


Address.. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


MANY  growers  p  PAT  IT 

have  a  tendency  PAU1 

to  consider  that  their  interest  in 
their  products  ends  with  the  selling  or 
shipment  of  the  goods.  In  these  times 
of  low  prices  and  shipper  competition 
we  are  all  interested  in  what  becomes 
of  the  vegetables 
after  they  leave  our 
nands.  Careful  har¬ 
vesting,  preparation 
and  packing  makes 
it  possible  to  put 
our  produce  in  the 
hands  of  dealers 
who  will  treat  it  as 
it  deserves,  giving  it 
careful  transporta¬ 
tion  and  handling 
Paul  Work  and  protecting  it 

from  deterioration  in  the  course  of  the 
marketing  process. 

When  a  grocer  buys  too  much  or  al¬ 
lows  the  produce  to  wilt  or  deteriorate 
in  his  store  he  is  blocking  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  consumption,  and  so  hurting  all 
growers.  Adequate  display  in  stores 
and  aggressive  sales  methods  can  help 
us  almost  beyond  measure,  and  we 
need  to  study  not  only  distribution 
costs  but  methods  as  well.  On  a  recent 
visit  to  Minneapolis  I  was  impressed 
with  the  fine  quality  and  attractive  dis¬ 
plays  of  vegetables  in  many  green  gro- 


,  WORK 


RESULTS 

- held 

"Quality 
- Profits 

IVIaPES  results  are  so  remark, 
able,  so  outstanding,  so  evident, 
that  you  have  only  to  see  them  to 
be  convinced  that  the  Mapes  slogan, 
“cost  little  more— worth  much  more,” 
is  a  modest  statement  of  the  true 
worth  of  Mapes  Manures. 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  out¬ 
standing  results  because  they  have  always 
been  formulated  on  the  basis  of  crop  yield 
and  quality.  Two  fertilizers  of  the  same 
analysis  may  give  widely  different  results 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  materials 
from  which  they  are  compounded. 

We  go  to  the  crop;  we  ask  it  what  materials 
it  likes  best;  we  put  these  materials  into 
Mapes  Manures.  Mapes  Manures  are  made 
to  grow  good  crops — not  to  sell  at  a  price. 
They  are  first  made  right,  then  priced  as 
low  as  possible. 

Try  Mapes  this-year.  Compare  the  results— 
the  yield,  the  quality,  the  profits — with  the 
results  from  any  other  fertilizer  you  can 
buy.  Write  today  for  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices — also  ask  for  Special  Trial  Offer. 


MAPES 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  A-l 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  I 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  wav,  ^ 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands  I 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol-  I 


lowing  crops: . 


Manure  s 

cost  little  more 


I 


My  Name  is 
P.  O . 


..State. 


eery  windows.  Re¬ 
frigeration,  both  in 
storage  rooms  and  in  display  cases 
should  be  much  more  commonly  used. 

Our  own  growers  who  market  low- 
grade  products  are  also  doing  their 
share  in  clogging  our  outlets.  It  is 
hard  to  tell  what  we  can  do  about  it 
save  along  the  lines  of  education  and 
the  creating  of  sentiment  for  better- 
marketing  methods. 

*  i»: 

Buckwheat  as  a  Cover  Crop 

Seldom  does  one  see  a  huskier 
growth  of  buckwheat  than  is  shown  on 
the  Greffrath  place  at  Irondequoit.  An 
early  crop  was  removed  from  this  land 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  was 


worth  much  more 


Buckwheat  as  a  Cover  Crop 

used  for  this  crop  to  be  plowed  under. 
Buckwheat  is  well  adapted  where  it 
can  make  its  growth  before  frost.  It 
gives  a  heavy  yield  of  green  material 
and  is  regarded  as  particularly  effec¬ 
tive  in  lightening  and  improving  the 
soil.  The  vegetable  crops  which  fol¬ 
low  the  buckwheat  will  be  well,  pro¬ 
tected  against  drouth  by  the  irrigation 
lines  which  appear  in  the  illustration. 


A  Veteran  Hired  Man 

The  vegetable  business  has  been  able 
to  make  use  of  hired  help  more  than 
the  general  farmer.  Many  of  the  men 
in  this  field  are  veterans  and  are  highly 
skilled  workers.  W.  H.  Hardwick  has 
been  for  forty  years  a  hired  man  at 
Irondequoit  and  many  a  younger  man, 
from  the  looks  of  him,  would  hesitate 
to  challenge  him  for  a  wrestling  match 
today  or  ten  years  from  now.  He 
worked  for  thirty  years  for  the  J.  M. 
Cooper  Company  which  catered  to  high 
class  hotel  and  retail  trade  in  Roches¬ 
ter  until  they  retired  from  the  game 
several  years  ago.  More  recently  Mr. 
Hardwick  has  been  with  Greffrath 
Brothers  who  are  operating  the  Del. 
Titus  greenhouse  establishment  which 
embraces  some  three  acres  under  glass. 
#  ;!: 

Irondequoit 

A  few  years  ago  it  looked  very  much 
as  if  the  gardeners  of  the  famous  old 
producing  section  of  Irondequoit,  just 
north  of  Rochester,  would  be  forced 
out  of  the  game  through  real  estate 
development.  This  situation  has  now 
quieted  down  somewhat  and  the  green¬ 
house  men  in  particular  are  looking  to 
a  longer  future  than  they  previously 
expected.  This  year  has  seen  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  about  an  acre  of  new  green¬ 
houses  in  four  or  five  different  estab¬ 
lishments.  Some  are  a  little  dubious 
about  greenhouse  investment  for  crop 
production  on  account  of  the  increas¬ 
ing'  competition  of  western  and  south¬ 
ern  shipments.  Tomatoes  and  cucum¬ 
bers,  however,  have  continued  to  prove 
mildly  profitable.  Also  radishes  are 
being  planted  to  some  extent  as  a 
mid-winter  crop. 


A  Hardy 
Nutritious  Clover 


r  orrest’s  Gold  Standard  No.  12 
withstood  the  severe  open  win¬ 
ter  of  1927,  in  Central  New  York. 
Grown  especially  for  use  in  rig¬ 
orous  northern  climates.  Assures 
a  fine  quality  of  hay,  greatly 
relished  by  the  cattle.  A  heavy 
milk  producer.  Its  expansive 
.-oot  system  excels  as  a  soil  build¬ 
er  and  enables  it  to  survive  the 
severest  of  winters. 

Have  you  tried  Forrest’s  Vege¬ 
table  Seeds?  Selected  for  their 
purity,  vitality  and  germinating 
qualities.  Proved  a  success  by 
years  of  profitable  crops.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  special  strains  we 
handle  everything  recommended 
by  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  INC., 

Dept.  A-l  Cortland,  N,  Y. 

Forrest  Seed  Annual 
for  1929 

How  Ready. 

Send  for 
your  copy 


yorrests 


This  lead  seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  certifies 
that  the  Kelly  trees  you  buy  are 
true-to-name.  It  remains  on  the 
tree  until  it  fruits.  You  take  no 
chances. 

Write  for  1929  Catalog  and  price 
list.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal 
direct. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
325  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Tree* 


urpees 
seeds 
4ferow 

TheVegetablesandFlow- 
ers  you  would  like  to  see 
growing  in  your  garden 
or  on  your  farm — read 
allaboutthemjnBurpee’s 
Annual  Garden  Book. 
This  is  the  catalog  that 
tells  the  plain  truth  about 
the  Best  Seeds  That  Grow. 
It  describes  the  Burpee 
Quality  Seeds,  Bulbs,  and 
Plants. 

Write  for  a  free  copy 
of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


•CUT  HERE - 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Box  %  ,  Philadelphia 
Send  me  a  free  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual. 


Name . 


R.  D.  or  St. 


P.  O . State. 
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Raising  Truck  Crops  on  the 
Montezuma  Marsh 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
ten-twenty  type.  The  plow  turns  a 
furrow  fourteen  inches  deep  and 
twenty  four  inches  wide.  To  cut  the 
very  tough  fibrous  sod  a  rolling 
coulter  is  used,  30  inches  in  diameter 
and  sharpened  to  a  knife  edge.  Such 
a  furrow  will  turn  the  mat  of  marsh 
grass  and  cat-tails  under  a  sufficient 
depth  of  well  decomposed  muck  that  it 
can  be  worked  without  disturbing  this 
trash  underneath.  For  a  period  of 
three  years  this  is  the  only  plowing 
the  land  receives.  After  that  period 
plowing  once  a  year  to  the  depth  of 
eight  and  ten  inches  is  the  common 
practice. 

The  main  crops  grown  are  celery 
and  onions,  both  having  about  equal 
acreage  each  year.  Then  follows  let¬ 
tuce,  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  potatoes, 
spinach  and  a  number  of  other  vege¬ 
tables  of  lesser  importance,  all  vary¬ 
ing  in  acreage  with  the  season  and 
trend  of  the  markets.  For  quch  heavy 
feeding  crops  as  celery  and  carrots  the 
standard  practice  now  is  to  fertilize 
with  one  ton  per  acre  of  a  good  reliable 
4-8-12  mixture.  More  than  this  is  not 
unusual.  Onions  receive  around  1500 
pounds  and  lettuce  800  to  1000  pounds 
per  acre.  Muck  has  very  little  mineral 
plant  food  in  it,  and  nearly  all  must 
be  supplied.  There  is  about  2%  of 
nitrogen  in  muck  which  becomes  avail¬ 
able  very  slowly  as  the  muck  decom¬ 
poses  much  the  same  as  leaf  mold  and 
straw  only  much  slower.  Just  what 
constitutes  the  best  fertilizing  practice 
on  muck  is  one  of  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  plant  food  problems  now  faced 
by  scientists. 

Production  on  Garlot  Basis 

Practically  all  produce  is  sold  in  car¬ 
load  lots  and  is  shipped  to  the  larger 
consuming  centers  of  the  cities  in  the 
East.  There  are  numerous  cold  stor¬ 
age  plants  within  easy  trucking  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  muck  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  each  years  crops  is  stored 
until  later  fall  or  early  winter  when 
better  prices  are  realized.  The  returns 
per  acre  are  so  dependant  on  the  size 
of  the  crop  and  the  trend  of  market 
prices  that  no  indicative  figures  can 
be  given.  Some  conception  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  land  can  be  had  from 
the  following  figures.  Celery  has  been 
known  to  return  as  high  as  $3000  per 
acre  under  very  favorable  conditions. 
The  more  common  return  is  about  $600 
with  an  expense  of  producing  the  crop 
ranging  around  $350  to  $400.  The 
average  yield  of  onions  is  given  as 
270  bushels  per  acre  but  on  the  farms 
of  the  men  who  show  profits  year  after 
year  the  yield  is  nearer  600  bushels, 
and  1200  have  frequently  been  ob¬ 
tained.  Lettuce  may  return  from  $2000 
down  to  a  complete  loss  of  the  crop, 
though  $300  returns  and  $250  grow¬ 
ing  costs  per  acre  are  common. 

To  date  there  is  under  cultivation 
only  about  10%  of  the  total  area  avail¬ 
able.  In  spite  of  the  failures  always 
present  in  new  developments,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  farmers  are  expanding 
each  year  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
More  practical  machinery  and  methods 
are  used.  The  grading  of  the  fields  so 
that  the  centers  are  a  foot  higher  than 
the  ditch  banks  is  new  practice.  This 
is  done  to  obtain  a  quicker  run-off  of 
heavy  rains  such  as  were  experienced 
this  past  season.  The  use  of  lime  has 
been  found  to  have  beneficial  effect, 
even  though  there  is  an  unlimited  sup¬ 
ply  of  lime  in  the  marl  under  the  muck. 

Certainly  this  land  has  been  an  un¬ 
ending  source  of  interest  to  those  who 
work  it  and  to  those  who  have  visited 
the  section.  It  seems  to  be  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  that  this  one-time  sea  of 
waving  cat-tails  and  flag,  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest  garden 
spots  of  this  country. 


TURN  to  this  Amazing  Drill 

for  Bigger  Crops  and  Profits 


Superior  Grain  Drills  are 
made  in  both  Plain  Grain, 
and  Combination  Grain  and 
Fertilizer  models.  For  team 
or  tractor.  Single  disc,  dou¬ 
ble  disc,  hoe  or  shoe  furrow 
openers. 


No  other  drill  like  it.  Superior  Double  Run  Force 
Feed  eliminates  skipping  and  bunching.  Accurate 
Seed  Rate  Control  and  Direct  Drive  prevent  waste 
of  seed  and  land.  Mail  coupon  for  free  book* 


TODAY,  farmers  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  are  turning  to  the  Su¬ 
perior  Drill.  Many  are  actually  dis¬ 
carding  other  drills.  And  this  is 
not  surprising.  It’s  what  farmers 
have  been  doing  for  sixty-five 
years.  And  it’s  what  they  will 
keep  on  doing!  For  the  Superior 
is  the  drill  that’s  known  for  better 
seeding... the  drill  that  has  a  rec¬ 
ord  for  helping  its  owners  raise 
bigger  crops. 

Gives  unfailing  accuracy 

If  you  are  using  an  old  drill  that 
has  seen  its  best  days,  or  one  that 
wasn’t  built  right  to  start  with, 
you’ll  be  amazed  that  a  change  to 
the  Superior  can  make  such  a  differ¬ 
ence.  But  the  Superior  does  make 
a  difference  ...  a  big  difference. 
And  here’s  why.  It  puts  the  cor¬ 
rect  number  of  seeds  in  each  square 


foot  of  ground.  It  puts  them  the 
right  distance  apart.  It  seeds  at 
uniform  depth.  It  covers  all  seeds 
the  same  way.  There  is  no  skip¬ 
ping.  No  bunching.  No  wasted 
seed.  No  wasted  land. 

Has  many  exclusive  features 

We  want  to  tell  you  why  the 
Superior  does  this  kind  of  work. 
It’s  because  the  Superior  has 
many  exclusive  features  found  in  no  other 
drill.  The  Superior  Double  Run  Force 
F eed  is  the  most  accurate  feed  system  ever 
devised.  It  measures  and  deposits  an 
exact  number  of  seeds  with  each  turn  of 
the  wheels.  1 1  gives  perfect  timing — even 
spacing.  It  gives  an  even  flow  of  seed  at 
all  times. 

And  then  we  want  to  tell  you  about  the 
Superior  Seed  Rate  Control.  It’s 
one  of  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ments  ever  put  on  a  drill.  You  set 
it  for  the  rate  you  want  to  sow 
and  that  is  exactly  what  you  sow. 

And  here’s  another  important 


feature — the  Superior  Direct  Drive.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  feature  there  is  no  space 
wasted  from  the  point  where  the  drill  is 
throwninto  gear  to  the  point  where  seed  be¬ 
gins  to  flow.  It  begins  seeding  immedi¬ 
ately.  . .  the  minute  it’s  thrown  into  gear. 

Look  at  a  SUPERIOR 

See  the  new  Superior  at  your  dealers.  See 
how  it’s  equipped  for  drilling  in  your  type 
of  soil.  See  how  long  life  is  assured  by 
sturdy  construction  and  Alemite  lubrica¬ 
tion.  Note  how  easily  it  runs  because  of 
Pitch-and-Gather  Wheels  and  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings.  Study  its  many  im¬ 
provements.  You’ll  agree  it’s  the  greatest 
Superior  in  all  Superior  history! 

Valuable  Book  sent  FREE 

If  you  are  interested  in  profitable  seeding 
methods,  you’ll  want  to  read  our  new, 
free  book  “How  to  Seed  for  Biggest 
Yields.”  Gives  valuable  information  on 
drilling  all  kinds  of  crops  in  all  kinds  of 
soil.  Shows  the  difference  between  ordi¬ 
nary  drilling  and  Superior  drilling.  Gives 
complete  descriptions  of  all  Superior 
drills.  Don’t  fail  to  get  ar.d  read  this 
book.  The  supply  is  limited  so  we  urge 
you  to  act  now.  Mail  the  coupon 
today. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING 
MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

688  Monroe  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


GRAIN  BRILLS 

Other  Superior  Products 

Superior  Black  Hawk  Spreaders,  Superior  Buckeye  Cultivators,  Superior  Corn 
Planters,  Superior  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Broadcast  Sowers — implements  known  the 

world  over  for  superior  service. 


The  American  Seeding 
Machine  Co.,  Inc., 

686  Monroe  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  your  new  book 
“How  to  Seed  for  Biggest  Yields.” 


Name 

P.  O _ 

R.  F.  D 


State- 


CATALOG  FREE 

Low  cost  one-gun  outfits 
forspraying,  disinfecting, 
whitewashing.  Send  for 
catalog  today. 


6 gallons  OCflPoonds 
per  mln.fcDUpressure 
Supplies  1  gun  or  2  rods. 
With  or  without  truck. 
JOHN  BEAN  MFG.CO. 
93  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberries — the  best 
money  crop.  Delicious  — 
Healthful  —  Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.F.  Allen  Co. 

170  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  M*. 


How  to  Know  ^ 

Blood  Disease! 

BBT'  inYoiu* Herd* 

1#  UVc-itP  ffm*  infnrnintinn.  Ask  for  a  FREE  C 
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FAMOUS  PRODUCTS  OF 
THE  GUNSMITH’S  ART 

THE  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the  master  crafts¬ 
men  now  in  the  Remington  Arms  Factory  were 
the  leading  gunsmiths  of  their  time.  They  estab¬ 
lished  a  tradition  of  fine  workmanship  and  gave 
Remington  Fire  Arms  the  position  of  leadership 
that  they  maintain  today. 

The  Remington  Model  11  Autoloading 
Shotgun  is  a  fine  example  of  the  expert 
gunsmith’s  art.  It  has  been  the  leading 
autoloader  for  years.  Because  of  its  stur 
dy  construction  and  mechanical  perfec¬ 
tion  it  is  safe,  smooth,  and  certain  in 
its  operation  after  firing  thousands 
of  rounds  of  the  heaviest  long  range 
loads.  It  is  light,  has  graceful  lines, 
and  is  beautifully  finished.  Truly 
the  last  word  in  an  autoloading 

shotgun.  At  your  dealer’s.  J  f  Remington 
°  J  ai:  Nitro  Express 

shells  will  out- 
shoot  shell  for  shell 
any  other  make  or 
brand  of  long  range 
loads  on  the  market. 
With  the  Model  n — the 
best  combination for  ducks 
and  geese. 

The  Remington  Auto¬ 
loading  Shotgun.  Model 
ii  12-gauge  only.  Stand¬ 
ard  Grade,  Price  $56. 75. 


REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  INC. 

Originators  of  Kleanbore  Ammunition 

25  Broadway  New  York  City 


©1929  R.  A.  Co. 


Quality  PIGS  For  Sale 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs;  the  hind  that  will  prove 
good  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  or  Chester 
and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old.  $4.00  each.  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
healthy  and  good  size  for  their  age.  I  will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approval  and  if  dissatisfied 
in  10  days  with  the  pigs,  return  them  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX. 
388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0088. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $3.75 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Reliable  Pigs 

They  are  heavy  legged,  square  baeked,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester  crossed,  also  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed. 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $3.50  each.  They  are  the  kind 
that  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  Also  a  few  high  grade  Berkshire  pigs, 
8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  Keep  them  ten  days  and  if 
not  satisfactory,  return  at  my  expense.  No  charge  for 
crating.  EDWARD  COLLINS,  35  Walthem  St„  Lex. 
ington,  Mass.  Telephone  0839. R  Lexington. 


BEST  GRADE  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
Pigs.  3  months  old.  $12.00  each;  C-8  weeks  old, 
S7.00  each.  (Express  Paid).  Bred  Sows  and  Boars. 
C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


SWEET  16 


Its  Cured 

THAT’S  WHY  Arcady 
Sweet  1 6  Dairy  Feed  has  i 
been  giving  satisfaction  for  j 
over  1 5  years  and  is  today 
the  most  popular  low  pro¬ 
tein.  low  priced  dairy  feed.1 

Get  some  from  your 
dealer  today. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet, 
dealer's  name.  etc. 


ARCADY  FARMS 
/  MILLING  CO.  ^ 

Dept.  33  Brooks  Bldg. .Chicago,  III. 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  FREE 
DAIRY  BOOKLET 
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Keeping  Up  with  the  Times 
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credit  statement  at  his  bank.  It  is 
possible  for  a  New  York  State  farmer 
to  lose  just  as  much  by  using  store 
credit  instead  of  bank  credit  as  perhaps 
his  grandfather  lost  when  he  gave  a 
note  to  a  lightning  rod  man  or  bought 
a  sales  right  for  a  patent  churn. 

The  best  argument  that  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  taking  an  annual  inventory 
and  filing  a  credit  statement  at  a  bank 
is  that  in  the  opinion  of  thousands  of 
practical  farmers,  it  pays  to  do  it. 
Farmers  did  not  stop  cussing  automo¬ 
biles  and  start  buying  them  because 
they  wanted  to  ride  in  more  style  but 
because  they  wanted  to  save  time.  The 
twenty  thousand  requests  for  farm  in¬ 
ventory  books  that  came  to  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  last  winter  dur¬ 
ing  December  and  January  was  not  be¬ 
cause  farmers  thought  it  stylish  to 
take  an  inventory  and  make  out  a 
credit  statement  but  because  they  think 
this  business  practice  saves  them 
money. 

Your  Annual  Inventory — What 
Is  It  Worth? 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written 
in  the  last  few  years  about  the  value 
of  a  farm  inventory  and  how  to  take 
one,  that  the  writer  almost  hesitates 
to  discuss  these  points  again.  How¬ 
ever  it  might  be  well  to  run  over  some 
of  the  more  important  reasons  why  a 
person  should  take  an  inventory. 

In  the  first  place,  an  inventory 
shows  a  person  just  where  he  stands 
financially  and  an  inventory  this  year 
and  another  next  shows  whether  a  per¬ 
son  is  going  ahead  or  behind  and  how 
fast.  An  inventory  does  not,  of  course, 
show  a  person  where  the  money  came 
from  or  where  it  wTent  or  how  much 
the  different  farm  enterprises  paid  but 
it  does  show  a  person  his  net  worth 
and  how  fast  he  is  getting  ahead.  As 
one  person  expressed  it,  an  annual  in¬ 
ventory  helps  in  deciding  whether  to 
auction  off  or  carry  on. 

One  reason  why  a  store  keeper  takes 
an  inventory  is  on  account  of  fire  risk." 
Insurance  adjustors  depend  upon  in¬ 
ventories  for  settling  claims.  Within 
the  last  month,  a  farmer  in  Orange 
County,  New  York,  said  that  his  in¬ 
ventory  saved  him  $500  when  it  came 
to  settling  up  a  fire  loss.  If  a  man 
can  say  to  an  insurance  company, 
“There’s  what  my  inventory  shows,” 
he  is  likely  to  get  a  much  better  set¬ 
tlement  than  if  he  has  to  depend  on  his 
memory. 

Few  farmers  used  to  carry  life  in¬ 
surance  and  there  is  little  inducement 
for  a  farmer  to  put  money  into  endow¬ 
ment  insurance  as  an  investment.  How¬ 
ever,  many  farmers  are  and  more 
should  be  carrying  straight  life  insur¬ 
ance  for  the  protection  of  those  de¬ 
pendent  upon  them.  Along  with  a  life 
insurance  policy  in  a  safe  deposit  box 
should  be  an  inventory  of  what  a  per¬ 
son  owns  and  what  he  owes  to  help 
those  who  may  have  to  settle  up  his 
estate. 

Bank  Credit  Instead  of  Store 
Credit 

Probably  the  most  important  reason 
for  taking  an  inventory  is  that  it  en¬ 
ables  a  person  to  file  a  credit  state¬ 
ment  at  a  bank.  This  is  indeed  the 
age  of  specialization  and  a  feed  store 
specializes  in  feed  and  a  bank  in 
credit,  and  each  is  able  to  sell  its  own 
line  at  less  cost  than  the  other.  When 
a  person  can  get  a  cash  discount  of  2 
per  cent  on  a  bill  of  feed  but  has  it 
charged  and  lets  the  bill  run  a  month 
until  his  milk  check  comes,  he  is  pay¬ 
ing  the  feed  dealer  2  per  cent  a  month 
or  24  per  cent  per  year  for  use  of 
money.  A  man  who  can  get  a  ten  per 
cent  cash  discount  on  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  and  buys  it  on  six  months  time 
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is  paying  twenty  per  cent  per  year 
for  use  of  money. 

A  credit  study  made  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  New  York  State 
showed  that  the  average  cost  of  ex¬ 
tending  a  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
merchant  credit  to  a  farmer  for  one 
year  was  $13.80,  or  nearly  14  per 

cent.  This  study  and  census  data 
show  that  approximately  three  fourths 
of  New  York  State’s  feed  and  fertilizer 
is  bought  on  time  and  that  the  aver¬ 
age  bill  runs  about  4  months. 

According  to  the  last  census,  New 
York  State  farmers  bought  62  million 
dollars  worth  of  feed  and  12  million 
dollars  worth  of  fertilizer  and  lime  in 
one  year.  Assuming  that  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  this  was  bought  on  time  and 
that  the  average  bill  ran  for  4  months, 
the  cost  of  this  credit  at  the  rate  of 
13.8%  per  year  would  be  $2,553,000. 
This  same  amount  of  credit  obtained 
from  a  bank  would  have  cost  $1,110,- 
000,  or  a  saving  of  $1,443,000  on  the 
purchase  of  feed  and  fertilizer  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  savings  that 
might  be  effected  on  purchases  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  other  farm  supplies.  This 
$1,443,000  loss  on  feed  and  fertilizer 
credit  alone  is  enough  to  have  paid  two 
times  the  entire  cost  of  operating  the 
55  local  farm  bureaus  in  the  State 
during  1927  and  to  have  given  every 
farmer  in  the  State  a  three  year’s 
subscription  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

Banks  Entitled  to  Know  the  Facts 

Banks  cannot  advertise  to  furnish 
unlimited  credit.  However,  there  are 
many  farmers  using  store  credit  who 
are  in  good  enough  financial  condition 
so  that  banks  would  be  glad  to  loan 
them  money  if  they  asked  for  the 
credit  in  a  business-like  way.  The  best 
way  for  a  farmer  to  find  out  if  he  is 
entitled  to  bank  credit  is  by  presenting 
a  summary  of  his  inventory,  which  is 
called  a  credit  statement,  to  his  banker. 
The  banker  is  responsible  to  his  de¬ 
positors  for  the  money  which  he  loans 
and  is  entitled  to  the  information  about 
a  borrower’s  business  which  a  credit 
statement  gives.  The  farmer  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  better  credit  standing 
which  a  credit  statement  usually  gives 
him.  “A  banker  is  liable  to  know  what 
you  owe  but  he  may  not  know  what 
you  own.” 

Many  times  a  farmer  says  that  it 
would  do  no  good  to  get  in  position 
to  pay  cash  because  no  merchant  in 
his  community  gives  cash  discounts. 
The  answer  to  this  is  to  demand  cash 
discounts.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
charging  the  same  price  for  cash  and 
credit  sales.  The  man  who  pays  cash 
should  not  be  obliged  to  pay  for  a 
part  of  the  other  fellow’s  credit.  Noth¬ 
ing  tempts  a  person  more  to  give  a 
cash  discount  than  the  sight  of  the 
good  old  coin  of  the  realm  or  a  check 

book.  Furthermore,  the  dealer  who 
gives  the  cash  discounts  usually  gets 
the  cash  business  and  the  other  man 
the  credit. 

How  to  Get  Your  Inventory 
Blank 

For  the  fourth  time,  the  extension 
service  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Bankers’  Association  are  cooperating 
on  a  farm  inventory  and  credit  state¬ 
ment  campaign.  If  there  is  any  reader 
of  this  paper  who  does  not  know  about 
“Farm  Inventory  Week,  Jan.  7-12, 
1929,”  it  must  be  because  he  has  not 
been  near  a  grange  hall,  feed  store, 
farm  bureau  office,  bank,  or  milk  plant 
during  the  last  month.  All  of  these 
agencies  have  been  using  posters,  let¬ 
ters,  and  personal  contacts  to  en¬ 
courage  farmers  to  take  an  inventory 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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With  the  A .  A . 

Dairyman 


Where  New  York  City’s  Milk  Comes  From 


WHEN  the  dairy  By  R.  L.  Gillett,  the  year  in  about 

plants  which  Statistician,  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  the  correct  propor- 
supply  New  York  Agriculture  and  Markets  tions  needed  for 


City  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  metropolitan  territory  are 
grouped  by  distance  zones  from  New 
York  City,  certain  interesting  charac¬ 
teristics  may  be  pointed  out.  That 
part  of  New  York  City  Milk  Shed  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  York  State  is  wide¬ 
spread,  with  approximately  7  per  cent 
of  the  milk  which  properly  comes  with¬ 
in  it,  located  within  100  miles  of  New 
York  City,  eighteen  per  cent  between 
100  and  200  miles,  35  per  cent  between 
200  and  300  miles,  29  per  cent  between 
300  and  400  miles  and  11  per  cent  over 
400  miles.  In  other  words,  approx¬ 
imately  75  per  cent  of  the  milk  in  the 
State  from  which  the  supply  for  New 
York  City  may  be  drawn  is  produced 
more  than  200  miles  distant  from  the 
city.  In  the  case  of  milk  actually 
shipped  for  fluid  use,  however,  only  68 
per  cent  comes  more  than  200  miles. 
There  are  considerable  variations,  in 
different  months,  however. 

Although  most  of  the  cream  deliver¬ 
ed  by  farmers  is  at  butter  factories  or*1 
at  the  plants  of  upstate  dealers  and 
does  not  at  present  enter  into  the  New 
York  City  supply  to  any  extent,  it 
should  be  noted  that  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  that  delivered  at  plants  is  with¬ 
in  200  miles  of  New  York  City. 

Much  Cream  From  Nearby 
Points 

About  42  per  cent  of  the  cream 
shipped  for  fluid  use  (skimmed  from 
fresh  milk)  originates  within  200  miles 
of  New  York  City.  A  rather  large 
proportion  of  this  is  due  to  the  pre¬ 
dominance  in  Delaware  and  Greene 
counties,  of  Jersey  cattle,  producing 
milk  high  in  fat  content,  which  results 
in  considerably  more  cream  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  than  is  the  case  in 
many  other  sections.  Also,  parts  of 
these  counties  are  very  rough  in  to¬ 
pography  and  are  served  by  railroads 
which,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  op¬ 
eration,  charge  more  than  the  usual 
rate  for  hauling  fluid  milk.  These  and 
possibly  other  factors  help  to  keep 
cream  shipments  at  a  high  level,  even 
though  the  more  general  tendency 
would  normally  be  for  cream  ship¬ 
ments  to  give  way  to  fluid  milk. 

Production  Uniform  Near  the 
City 

Near  New  York  City,  the  production 
of  milk  is  nearly  uniform  throughout 
the  year,  while  as  the  distance  in¬ 
creases,  there  is  relatively  much  more 
summer  and  much  less  winter  milk 
produced.  Thus,  in  the  first  distance 
zone  of  0-99  miles,  9.9  per  cent  of  the 
annual  supply  of  milk  was  delivered  in 
January.  This  decreased  gradually 
with  distance  until  at  400-499  miles, 
only  4.3  per  cent  was  delivered  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  Similarly  July  deliveries  in¬ 
creased  from  6.5  per  cent  of  the  an¬ 
nual  total  in  the  0-99  mile  zone,  to 
12.7  in  the  more  distant  one.  During 
the  six-month  summer  period  from 
May  to  October,  only  46  per  cent  of 
the  annual  total  of  milk  received  with¬ 
in  the  zone  was  delivered  at  plants  in 
the  first  hundred  miles  from  New  York 
City.  The  proportion  increased  zone 
by  zone  until  at  400-499  miles,  66  per 
cent  was  delivered  in  the  six  summer 
months. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
milk  shipped  for  fluid  use,  there  was 
little  difference  in  the  proportion 
shipped  in  different  months  as  between 
zones  up  to  400  miles.  The  zone  400- 
499  miles  showed  11.9  per  cent  of  the 
annual  total  shipped  in  October  and 
only  5.4  per  cent  shipped  in  June.  This 
represents  the  practice  of  reaching  out 
to  a  relatively  great  distance  at  sea¬ 
sons  when  milk  for  city  supplies  is 
short. 

Briefly,  the  milk  supply  which  is  po¬ 
tentially  available  for  the  New  York 
City  market  is  produced  throughout 


fluid  consumption 
during  the  various  months,  in  territory 
near  the  market,  while  in  more  distant 
territory,  fall  and  early  winter  produc¬ 
tion  is  increasingly  smaller  and  sum¬ 
mer  production  increasingly  greater  as 
distance  increases.  This  'means  that 
the  constant  expansion  of  the  active 
“milk  shed”  into  this  territory,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  additional  supplies  of  flu¬ 
id  milk  during  the  late  fall  months, 
carries  with  it  the  problem  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  in  manufactured  products,  increas¬ 
ingly  greater  quantities  of  summer  milk. 
This,  at  the  same  time,  makes  avail¬ 
able  for  the  fluid  market  additional 
quantities  of  milk  in  the  summer  time, 
which  could  be  either  manufactured  or 
sold  in  fluid  form,  and  tends  to  hold 
summer  prices  to  producers  for  all 
milk  at  levels  close  to  the  returns  that 
could  be  received  on  national  markets 
for  standard  non-perishable  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  though  of  course  these  returns 
are  modified  considerably  by  distance 
from  market  and  other  factors. 

To  meet  the  gradually  increasing- 
needs  of  late  fall  and  early  winter  mar¬ 
kets,  for  fluid  milk,  when  production 
is  at  the  low  point,  will  require  that 
seasonal  production  be  gradually  even¬ 
ed  out.  It  seems  probable  that  this 
can  be  most  easily  brought  about  by 
a  price  system  which  will  encourage 
those  dairymen  who  have  already  ad¬ 
justed  relationship,  and  at  the  same 
time,  stimulate  winter  dairying  mod¬ 
erately  in  other  sections,  in  the  zones 
nearest  market  first,  so  that  winter 
supplies  of  milk  wall  be  available  as 
needed,  from  year  to  year,  without  ex¬ 
cessive  winter  surplus  for  manufactur¬ 
ed  products  which  can,  in  general,  be 
produced  more  advantageously  by  us¬ 
ing  summer  milk. 


A  Question  About  Fencing 
Untested  Cattle 

Does  the  New  York  State  law  require 
a  double  fence  between  tested  and  un¬ 
tested  cows  in  adjoining  pastures?— C.  M. 

THERE  is  no  law  or  regulation  which 
requires  a  double  fence  between 
pastures  where  tuberculin  tested  and 
untested  cattle  are  pastured.  In  quite 
a  number  of  such  cases,  the  owner  of 
a  tested  herd,  as  a  precaution  against 
re-infection,  has  built  a  second  on  his 
property  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  original  line  fence. 

We  are  mailing  you,  under  separate 
cover,  Department  bulletin  entitled 
“Help  Eradicate  Tuberculosis,”  which 
contains  a  great  deal  of  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject. 


Off-Flavored  Milk  Due  to 
Lack  of  Air  and  Sun 

MILK  has  the  absorbing  qualities  of 
a  sponge,  so  that  wherever  foreign 
odors  exist  near  milk,  it  will  have  an 
off-flavor  highly  distasteful  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Such  defects  may  be  traced  usually 
to  one  of  three  sources.  First,  faulty 
barn  ventilation  which  may  allow 
gasses  and  odors  to  accumulate.  Then 
there  is  the  matter  of  feeding.  Good 
hay  and  grain  ordinarily  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  abnormal  flavors  in  milk,  but  tur¬ 
nips,  cabbages,  potatoes,  and  certain 
weeds  will  make  milk  very  repulsive 
to  some  consumers.  The  best  plan  is 
to  feed  after  milking  rather  than  be¬ 
fore.  Finally  milk  becomes  contami¬ 
nated  from  foreign  odors  when  it  is 
stored  or  handled  in  places  where 
fruits,  vegetables,  oil,  gasoline,  or  oth¬ 
er  materials  emitting  strong  odors,  are 
stored.  Proper  ventilation  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  sunlight  will  help,  but  it  is 
better  to  remove  the  offending  object. 
— N.  J.  State  College. 
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But  it  is  Equal  to  - 

6%  interest  on  ^12- 

A  user  of  an  old  cream  separator,  which  was 
apparently  working  all  right,  tried  a  new  De  Laval. 
Much  to  his  surprise  the  new  De  Laval  gave  him 
a  cupful  of  cream  more  at  each  separation.  He 
figured  he  had  been  losing  15c.  worth  of  butter-fat 
a  day,  amounting  to  $54.75  in  a  year — and  equal  to 
6%  interest  on  $912.00.  Needless  to  say  the 
De  Laval  stayed.  This  is  not  an  unusual  case,  as 
the  same  thing,  and  often  greater  loss,  is  occurring 
on  thousands  of  farms. 

BE  LAVAL 


The  World’s  Best  Cream  Separator 


For  fifty  years  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  have  been  acknowledged 
the  world  over  as  being  the  best. 
That  is  why  there  are  about  as  many 
De  Laval  Separators  in  use  as  all 
other  makes  combined. 

Today,  as  always,  De  Laval  Separa¬ 
tors  are  superior  to  all  others.  They 
skim  cleaner,  run  easier,  are  easier  to 
operate  and  wash,  and  last  longer. 
The  Golden  Series  De  Laval  Separa¬ 
tors  are  neat,  trim  and  beautiful  in 
appearance  and  have  many  improve¬ 
ments  that  you  will  appreciate.  A 
few  features  are: 

— beautiful,  durable  gold  and  black 
finish 

— easier  starting  and  turning 

— turfiable  supply  can;  handy  and 
convenient 

— floating  bowl,  which  eliminates  all 
vibration,  requires  less  power,  lasts 
longer  and  delivers  a  smoother, 
richer  cream 

Tsrade-in  Allowance 
made  on  old  separators 


— oil  window;  shows  at  a  glance  the  / 
amount  and  condition  of  the  oil 
—gears  are  completely  covered,  protect¬ 
ing  them  from  wear. 

Not  one  person  in  a  hundred  who  sees  and 
tries  a  De  Laval  side  by  side  with  any  other 
machine  will  choose  any  other. 

Sold  on  the  self -paying 
Installment  plan 

Send  coupon  below  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion;  also  ask  for  information  about  De  Laval 
Milkers,  which  are  now  milking  more  than 
1,000,000  cows. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept  1-27 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me,  without  obli-  (  ?SPtor 
gation.  full  information  on  (check  which 


Namj . 
Town  . 


State . R.F.D., 


No.  Cows.. 


Save  with  * 

Harder 


The  lowest 
prices  of  the  year 
are  now  effective. 
Next  month,  you  will 
pay  more,  and  later  still  more.  Get 
your  order  in  this  month  and  save 
money.  No  deposit  required.  Pay  on 
delivery  or  from  your  monthly  milk 
checks. 

The  1929  Harder  Silo  has  many  exclusive 
feature.  There’s  a  Harder  that  meets 
your  needs,  at  a  price  you  are  willing  to 
pay.  Write  today  for  our  Early  Order 
Proposition. 

The  Harder  Round  Brooder  House  is  built 
on  the  silo  principle — no  cold  corners ;  no 
waste  space.  Easily  erected ;  portable. 
Send  for  free  folder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  F  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


1 eat 


Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 

E  generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
LATOR  dozen;  5  dozen  $1,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

ertep  Moore  Bros. , Dept  A  Albany,N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


When,  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Fishkill  Farms 

HOLSTEINS 

A  high  producing  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  fully  accredited. 

Young  Bulls  for  Sale 

Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb .  6,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  May 
Born  April  14,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Pontiac 
Born  April  14,  1928 
*  *  * 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 

will  be  accepted  at  FULL 
FACE  VALUE  in  payment  for 
any  animals  purchased. 

*  *  * 

For  further  particulars,  pedi¬ 
grees,  prices,  etc.,  write. 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Own,, 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


SOifc 

ANNIVERSARY 
Sale  of* 


HARNESS 


12  WEAR-RESISTING  IMPROVEMENTS 

Dealers  everywhere. 

W.  W.  CLECKNER  A  SONS  CO.,  CANTON,  PA. 

Ast  about  60th  Anniversary  Free  Gift. 


NEWTON'S 


For  horse.,  cattle,  hog. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesor  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mall. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Profits  on  the  Horizon 


THE  dawn  of  another  year  is  going  to  mean  in¬ 
creased  milk  profits  —  right  from  the  start — to 
thousands  of  dairymen  who  feed  good  cows  intelli¬ 
gently.  Real  economical  feeding  is  no  mystery  but 
an  everyday  fact  to  those  dairymen  —  and  it  can  be 
the  same  to  you. 

Get  the  right  ration  for  your  farm  —  the  ration 
that  balances  with  your  hay  and  utilizes  your  home¬ 
grown  grains  most  efficiently.  If  your  dealer  has  a 
batch  mixer,  take  your  corn,  oats  or  barley  to  him 
and  get  him  to  mix  these  feeds  with  the  correct 
amounts  of 


Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal, 

bran,  oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal,  etc.... What  are  the 
correct  amounts?  Ask  us  for  our  free  booklet,  con¬ 
taining  various  formulas,  one 
of  which  will  fit  exactly  the 
conditions  obtaining  on  your 
farm. 


. 

.'V  J  V^t  <;  *  - 
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WRITE: 

Ration  Service  Dept. 


Corn  Products  Refining  Co, 
17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City 

MFRS.,  ALSO,  OF  BUFFALO  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 


*i '  t* 

■ 


4°% 

Proteia 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS  DURING  STABLE 
MONTHS. 

It  Means  Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cows  are  clean 
and  comfortable  and  beep  dirt  out  of 
the  milk  pail.  Clipping  and  Grooming 
improve  the  health  of  your  LIVE 
STOCK.  GILLETTE  PORTABLE 
,  ELECTRIC  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM- 
|  ING  MACHINES  OPERATE  ON  THE 
I  LIGHT  CIRCUIT  furnished  by  any 
►Electric  Power  Co.  or  on  any  make 
“of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request. 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC., 

129  W.  31st  ST.  DEPT.  A.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

40  Years  Making  Clipping  and  Grooming 
Machines  Only. 


UNAD1LLA 
SILOS 

Made  Famous  by 
the  Men  Who 
Own  Them 


Every  dollar  put  into  a 
Unadilla— both  in  rough- 
age  and  construction — 
comes  back  to  you  many 
times  during  its  long 
life.  That’s  why  success¬ 
ful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  and  buy  it 
again  and  again.  If  you 
aim  to  make  more  money 
in  dairying,  and  to  pay 
the  least  for  the  most 
convenience  and  service 
— buy  a  Unadilla — the 
safest,  strongest,  most 
efficient  silo  of  them  all. 

Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
Unadilla  Silo  Company 
Box  B  >  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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A  Serious  Problem 


Conference  Called  to  Check  Western  Milk 


ON  December  20,  at  the  request  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  a  conference  was  held  at 
their  offices  in  New  York  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  supplying  New  York  City 
with  enough  milk  without  making  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  present  New 
York  milk  shed.  Among  those  present 
were  representatives  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  farm  organizations,  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  farm  press,  railroads, 
and  several  others. 

President  Sexauer  of  the  League,  Mr. 
Coulter,  the  secretary,  and  George  Fitts 
very  ably  presented  the  situation.  It 
was  stated  that  this  year  more  than 
ever  before  there  developed  a  very  in¬ 
sistent  demand  that  the  New  York  milk 
shed  be  extended  at  least  to  allow 
cream  to  be  brought  into  this  market 
during  the  short  period.  The  city 
Health  Department  takes  the  position 
that  if  they  inspect  territory  and  quali¬ 
fy  it  for  shipment  into  New  York  they 
have  no  way  of  barring  that  territory 
at  such  times  as  the  milk  or  cream  is 
not  needed  here.  If  it  is  allowed  part 
of  the  time,  we  must  contend  with  it 
all  of  the  time.  If  inspections  are 
made  for  one  company,  they  will  have 
to  be  made  for  all  companies. 

Western  Cream  Will  Affect 
the  Market 

In  1927,  4,301  cans  of  cream  were 
used  per  day.  This  is  equivalent  to 
43,000  forty-quart  cans  of  milk.  The 
average  price  for  New  York  cream  is 
$26.26  per  can.  The  average  price 
for  western  cream  delivered  here  is 
$22.09  per  can.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  large  shipments  of  western  cream 
will  demoralize  the  New  York  market 
and  greatly  lower  the  prices  to  farmers 
of  all  milk  products.  It  is  figured  that 
with  this  western  supply  available, 
even  though  not  a  quart  of  milk  came 
in,  the  class  1  price  would  have  to  be 
at  least  one  cent  a  quart  lower  on  the 
average  throughout  the  year.  This 
would  mean  a  total  loss  of  more  than 
$18,000,000  to  the  farmers  of  this 
section. 

The  problem  is  acute  now  because 
the  shortage  has  been  the  greatest  this 
fall  that  it  has  ever  been  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  conference  at  the  League 
offices  was  to  take  steps  immediately 
to  see  that  our  own  farmers  here  in 
the  East  produce  enough  milk  for  the 
market  during  the  short  periods  next 
year. 

Other  engagements  prevented  Dr. 
Wynne,  the  Health  Commissioner,  be¬ 
ing  present  at  the  conference,  but  he 
was  well  represented  by  Mr.  A.  A. 
Reitweisner  who  very  ably  presented 
the  views  of  Dr.  Wynne  and  the  poli¬ 


cies  of  the  Health  Department.  Mr. 
Reitweisner  said  that  the  Health  De¬ 
partment  was  very  much  in  sympathy 
with  confining  the  New  York  milk  shed 
to  its  present  limits,  that  they  did  not 
want  to  inspect  or  bring  in  western 
cream  or  milk  unless  they  were  obliged 
to  in  order  to  have  an  adequate  supply 
for  the  consumers  of  the  metropolitan 
market.  Mr.  Reitweisner  was  very 
positive  in  this  statement. 

Mr.  Sexauer,  president  of  the  League, 
said  this  constructive  policy  of  the 
Health  Department  placed  the  respons¬ 
ibility  squarely  upon  producers  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed.  Various  speak¬ 
ers  were  then  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  situation.  Among  these  were  Pro¬ 
fessors  Warren  and  Ross  and  Dean 
Mann  of  Cornell,  and  Commissioner 
Pyrke  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets. 

It  was  brought  out  that  there  are 
two  ways  of  increasing  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply.  One  of  them  is  by  artificial  stimu¬ 
lation  whereby  dairymen  are  urged  to 
raise  more  heifer  calves,  to  feed  more, 
and  in  general  to  give  the  extra  care 
that  will  produce  a  little  more  milk. 
The  other  remedy  is  to  change  the 
breeding  dates  of  more  cows  so  as  to 
have  them  freshen  earlier  in  the  fall 
at  the  time  when  their  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  comes  during  the  short  periods. 

Artificial  Stimulation  Dangerous 

In  the  opinion  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  this  was  also  stated  sev¬ 
eral  times  at  the  conference,  too  much 
stimulation  of  the  dairy  industry  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  we  are  surely  going 
to  have  more  milk  than  the  market 
can  care  for  with  resulting  lower  prices. 
In  particular,  the  encouragement  of 
farmers  to  increase  the  number  of  cows 
is  especially  dangerous  and  sure  to  be 
followed  by  trouble.  What  is  needed  is 
not  more  cows  but  better  ones,  better 
fed  and  better  cared  for,  and  in  partic¬ 
ular  what  we  need  as  a  remedy  for  this 
situation  is  not  artificial  stimulation 
but  rather  changing  of  breeding  dates 
of  the  cows  to  give  the  milk  when  it  is 
most  needed. 

That  comes  right  down  to  the  matter 
of  price.  Pay  farmers  what  their  stuff 
is  worth,  and  you  will  get  the  stuff 
every  time.  That  has  been  proven 
hundreds  of  times  in  agricultural 
history. 

It  has  been  said  that  too  much  is 
now  being  paid  for  milk  during  the  sur¬ 
plus  periods.  We  do  not  believe  this, 
but  we  are  sure  that  not  enough  is  paid 
for  milk  during  the  short  periods.  If 
it  pays  better  to  produce  milk  in  June, 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Pagg) 


Zoo-Keeper's  Daughter — Dad,  who  was  it  who  said  “ Two  live  as 


cheaply  as  one”? 

“1  don’t  know — but  he  never  bought  dinner  for  a  couple  of  elephants!” 

— Judge. 
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then  is  when  the  market  is  going  to 
get  the  milk,  whether  it  wants  it  or 
not;  and  vice  versa,  if  it  does  not  pay 
to  produce  it  in  November,  no  amount 
of  stimulation  is  going  to  provide 
enough.  Moreover,  dairymen  must  in 
some  way  be  sure  of  fair  prices  during 
the  short  periods  time  enough  in  ad¬ 
vance  so  they  can  plan  for  more  milk 
at  those  times.  Milk  cannot  be  turned 
off  and  on  at  will  like  water  from  a 
faucet. 

We  believe  that  the  leaders  in  the 
dairy  industry  are  becoming  rapidly 
convinced  of  this.  We  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  constructive  policy  leading 
to  better  prices  for  winter  milk,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  late  fall  milk.  Therefore, 
we  think  that  farmers  should  certainly 
give  attention  to  breeding  their  cows 
that  are  freshening  now  immediately 
so  that  they  will  come  into  production 
during  the  short  periods.  It  is  perfect¬ 
ly  true  that  the  dairymen  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  have  a  responsibility  to  do  every¬ 
thing  they  can  to  produce  enough  milk 
at  the  right  time  or  else  they  are  sure¬ 
ly  going  to  lose  the  benefits  of  this 
splendid  local  market. 


Government  Crop  Reports 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
American  Agriculturist  is  to  give  our 
readers  all  the  available  facts.  Fol¬ 
lowing  out  this  policy  we  published  a 
warning  in  the  April  24th  issue,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  warning  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  increased  acreage.  In  the  Au¬ 
gust  18th  issue  we  published  a  story 
“What  Is  the  Matter  With  the  Potato 
Market”  and  in  the  September  8th  is¬ 
sue  we  published  the  reports  which 
have  come  to  us  indicating  that  po¬ 
tatoes  on  Long  Island  were  not  yield¬ 
ing  as  heavy  as  was  anticipated  ear¬ 
lier.  Following  this,  on  September 
22nd,  we  published  the  latest  reports 
of  conditions  in  all  of  the  important 
eastern  potato  growing  sections. 

It  seems  probable  to  us  that  if  some 
way  could  be  devised  for  holding  up 
potato  prices  this  fall  to  a  profitable 
level  that  it  would  only  result  in  a 
still  larger  increase  in  acreage  next 
spring  and  a  still  larger  slump  in  prices 
next  fall,  provided  of  course,  that 
weather  conditions  were  favorable  for 
growth.  We  believe  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  crop  reports  act  as  a  stabilizer 
in  preventing  violent  fluctuations  in 
the  acreage  and  prices  and  that  by  do¬ 
ing  so  they  do  a  good  service  to  farm¬ 
ers. 

It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
over  a  long  period  of  time  there  is  a 
definite  relation  between  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  selling  prices  of  any 
product.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
little  or  no  relation  between  cost  of 
producing  a  perishable  crop  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  year  and  the  selling  price.  Con¬ 
sumers  may  be  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
as  much  for  potatoes  as  they  did  last 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
heard  little  in  the  way  of  complaints 
of  last  year’s  prices,  but  this  willing¬ 
ness  has  little  effect  on  prices.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  a  ten  per  cent 
surplus  of  a  perishable  product  will  re¬ 
duce  the  price  not  ten  per  cent  but 
fifty  per  cent  or  more.  The  man  who 
can  find  some  scheme  for  overcoming 
this  tendency  will  certainly  do  much 
for  agriculture. 

However,  after  considering  all  the 
facts  involved  we  can  come  to  but  one 
conclusion;  namely,  that  discontinuing 
the  Government  crop  reports  would  ag¬ 
gravate  the  situation  rather  than  cure 
it. 


Keeping  Up  With  the  Times 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
during  Farm  Inventory  Week  and  file 
a  credit  statement  at  a  bank.  The 
College,  local  farm  bureaus,  and  banks 
are  all  prepared  to  furnish  to  any 
farmer  for  the  asking,  a  copy  of  a 
farm  inventory  book  containing  the  of¬ 
ficial  credit  statement  of  the  New  York 
State  Bankers’  Association.  Ask  for  a 
copy  of  “How  to  Take  a  Farm  Inven¬ 
tory  and  Make  a  Credit  Statement.” 


Tonic  cow  was  Handicapped 

but  wins  by  $45— 


A  TEN  months’  competition  on  our  Research 
Farm  was  staged  between  these  two  cows  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effect  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  on  milk  production. 

Contest  began  in  fall  of  1927.  Cows  were  same 
age  and  condition.  They  were  stabled  together 
and  had  the  same  care  and  feed.  The  feed  con¬ 
sisted  of  6  parts  ground  corn,  6  parts  ground  oats, 
2  parts  wheat  bran,  1  part  oil  meal  and  roughage 
(mixed  hay  and  silage). 

One  cow  freshened  September  15th,  the  other 
August  11th.  October  was  observation  month. 
The  cow  freshening  in  September  made  a  profit 


This  cow  got  Tome 


The  Tonic  Cow’s  Record  for  Nine  Months 


Pounds  of  Milk 

B.F. 

Profit 

November  . 

.  945.5 

4.5 

$25.72 

December  . 

. 1029.9 

5.0 

30.88 

January  . 

. 1022.7 

5.5 

31.42 

February  . 

.  924.6 

4.8 

24.02 

March  . 

.  973.3 

5.1 

27.15 

April  . 

.  945.6 

5.1 

26.96 

May  . 

.  953.9 

4.9 

26.89 

June  . 

.  890.1 

5.2 

28.10 

July . 

.  813.0 

5.4 

24.69 

Total  . 

. 8498.6 

$245.83 

The  figures  show  that  the  low  producer  in  October 
gave  1543.3  pounds  more  milk  than  the  other  cow  during 
the  remaining  nine  months  when  she  had  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  added  to  her  feed. 

They  also  show  that  while  her  October  profits  ran 
$8.81  behind  the  other  cow,  yet  she  overcame  this  handi¬ 
cap  and  produced  $45.27  more  profit  than  the  other 
cow  in  the  nine  months  when  she  had  the  advantages 
of  Tonic. 


in  October,  the  usual  peak  of  production  month, 
of  $28.  Butter  fat  rating  4%.  This  cow  was  se¬ 
lected  to  receive  the  Tonic  in  the  ensuing  contest. 

The  other  cow  made  a  profit  in  October,  her 
second  month  after  freshening,  of  $36.81.  Butter 
fat  rating  5%.  She  did  not  receive  Tonic. 

The  Weaker  Cow  Selected  to 
Receive  Tonic 

Notice  that  the  low  producer,  according  to  the 
October  observation,  was  chosen  to  receive  the 
Tonic.  She  began  with  a  clear  handicap  of  $8.81 
against  her. 


This  cow  did  not  get  Tonic 


Non-Tonic  Cow’s  Record  for  Nine  Months 


Pounds  of  Milk 

B.F. 

Profit 

November  . 

.  862.2 

5.2 

$25.41 

December  . 

.  756.3 

5.4 

21.39 

January  . 

.  761.9 

5.6 

21.75 

February  . 

.  735.6 

5.8 

21.79 

March  . 

.  746.2 

5.5 

20.75 

April  . 

.  752.9 

5.3 

20.45 

May  . 

.  775.6 

5.0 

20.67 

June  . 

.  799.2 

4.9 

24.97 

July  . 

.  765.4 

4.9 

23.38 

Total  . 

. 6955.3 

$200.56 

The  cost  of  the  Tonic  in  this  test  was  $4.50.  It  re¬ 
turned  in  extra  profits  just  about  ten  times  its  cost.  This 
Tonic  will  do  as  much  for  your  cows.  No  other  invest¬ 
ment  will  return  in  profits  so  many  times  its  cost. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  not  a  feed.  It  does 
not  take  the  place  of  feed  and  no  feed  can  take  the  place 
of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic.  No  additional  salt 
or  other  rpinerals  are  required,  for  they  are  present  in 
Stock  Tonic  in  all-sufficient  quantities. 


Dr.  H  ess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER— REGULATOR— MINERAL  BALANCE— all  combined  in  one  product 

Adopt  our  plan  of  continuous  feeding  of  this  Tonic  for  at  least  90  days  and  see  what  it 
will  mean  to  you  in  increased  production  and  profits.  It  costs  but  50c  per  cow  per  month. 

See  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  and  get  your  90  days’  supply  now.  Figure  15  lbs.  for  each  cow. 


RESEARCH  FARM  —  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Incorporated  —  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


T^/etaC Tubes  Replace  Rubber  ’ 

This  New  Burrell  Feature 
Is  the  Biggest  Improvement 
Since  the  Automatic  Controller 

A  single-tube  system— now  with 
tiling !  Half  as  much  rubber! 
Half  as  much  wear!  Short  tubes — 
easy  washing — clean  inilk  !  That  is 
what  this  improved  Burrell  Milker 
!  . . 


Single  Unit 


Double  Unit 


means  to  you  1  And,  all  the  exclusive 
Burrell  features  are  retained— Au- 
tomatlcController;  Air-CushionTeat 
Cup;  Positive  Relief  Pulsator;  San¬ 
itary  Moisture  Trap.  The  Burrell  is 
theoutstandingmechanical  milker — 
by  far !  Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

“XT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 


Cherry-Burrell  Corporation,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


m 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in 

A  meri can  A griculturist” 


COMPLETE 

POWER  MILKER 


Reaay  to  milk  when  you  get 
it.  Send  for  sensational  off erl 
Milk  18  to  40  cows  an  hour — easy. 
Costs  nothin?  to  install.  Easy 
to  clean.  Milks  the  human  way 
— easy  on  the  cows.  30  Days 
Trial— 10  Year  Guarantee — sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Write  today. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 

621  White  St,,  Ottawa,  Kana. 


PUTS  IT  TO 
WORK  FOR 


If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 
To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 
OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Another  CHINESE  Auction 

This  time  we  offer  FISHKILL  DEMEER  HENGERVELD 

Born  February  6,  1928 


He  is  a  son  of  a  three  year  old 
(by  the  noted  Dutchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka)  that  has  made  two  good 
long  time  records  first  and  second 
calf  on  twice  a  day  milking.  This 
young  bull’s  sire,  and  also  his  dam 
are  son  and  daughter  of  Winana 
Segis  May  2d,  who  made  876.76  lbs. 


of  butter  and  close  to  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  ten  months  as  a  four  year 
old.  Also  his  sire  is  a  son  of  Hen- 
gerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th  who 
has  a  splendid  list  of  large  produc¬ 
ing  daughters,  he  being  a  son  of 
Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  with  a  record 
of  over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 


We  will  start  him  off  at  $400. 

This  price  will  be  reduced  $50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

FIQl-Jiril  I  FT  A  DMQ  HENRY  M0RGENTHAU ,  Jr.,  Owner 
m.  tonaiLiLi  r  mivivio  461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


f 


v. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  January 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Dairymen's  League  prices  are  based 


on 

milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen'* 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

i 

Fluid  Milk... 

3.42 

3.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

2.46 

2B 

Cond.  Milk- 

✓ 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

2.25 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

3.00 

4 

Butter  and  American  cheese. 

Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  anii  American 
cheese. 


The  Class  I  League  price  for  January  1928  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.27  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  Quiet  and  Easy 
During  Holidays 


level.  In  fact,  we  are  below  Chicago 
and  a  lot  of  western  butter  is  going 
there  instead  of  east  which  keeps  the 
New  York  market  in  a  healthier  state 
statistically. 

Advices  from  producing  sections  in¬ 
dicate  a  gain  in  the  make,  and  during 
the  past  two  weeks  arrivals  here  re¬ 
flect  the  truth  in  those  advices.  We 
are  getting  fully  enough  fresh  butter 
to  supply  the  trade  so  that  as  long  as 
Chicago  keeps  on  its  level  New  York 
trade  looks  for  no  burdensome  surplus. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  on  the  street 
that  we  may  see  slightly  lower  figures 
perhaps  before  the  turn  of  the  year. 

We  have  not  been  bothered  with  any 
large  supply  of  foreign  butter.  The 
steamer  Devon  from  New  Zealand  left 
a  small  cargo  here  early  in  the  month, 
and  another  boat  from  the  same  point 
is  expected  before  New  Years.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  this  butter  is  expected 
to  go  on  to  England  for  the  market 


CREAMERY  Dec.  26  Dec.  19  Dec.  28, 

SALTED  1927 

Higher  than  extra ....  491/4-49%  51  -5l'/2  52(4-53 

Extra  (92sc) .  48'/2-48%  50'/2-  52  - 

84-91  score .  44  -48  44(4-49(4  40'/2-5l 

Lower  Grades . . .  43  -43'/2  43  -44  39'/2-40 


The  butter  market  went  into  its  cus¬ 
tomary  slump  during  the  holidays.  At 
this  writing  midway  between  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Years  there  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  activity.  Most  of  the  big  buyers 
nad  stacked  up  ahead,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  have  been  enough  smaller 
buyers  and  jobbers  to  keep  stock  mov¬ 
ing  faii’ly  well.  There  has  been,  since 
our  last  report,  a  very  decided  nervous¬ 
ness  in  evidence  beneath  the  surface. 
That  nervousness  has  disappeared  with 
values  going  to  lower  levels.  The  feel¬ 
ing  is  now  that  we  are  on,  a  pretty  safe 


forSprmsand  Bruises 

Absorbing  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  soft  curbs,  filled  tendons, 
soreness  from  bruises  or  strains.  Docs 
not  blister,  remove  hair  or  lay  up  horse. 
$2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Horse 
book  1-B  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Rend  this:  "Hors*  hat!  larger  swelling  just 
f»elow  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  reappeared. 
Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used  Absorbinc 
for  years  with  great  sueecss." 


F.  YOUNG,  tftc,  579  Lyman  St^SpringftelcLMass^ 


there  is  several  cents  above  the  New 
York  price  level. 

Cheese  Remains  Steady 


STATE  Dec.  26  Dec.  19  Dec.  28. 

FLATS  1927 

Fresh  Fancy  .  25(4-27  25(4-27 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy  . .  27(4-29  2714-29  29  -29(4 

Held  Average  . 


The  cheese  market  has  not  experienc¬ 
ed  any  material  change  since  our  last 
report.  Prices  have  held  steady,  al¬ 
though  the  sentiment  seems  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  on  held  goods.  Fresh  goods  have 
been  rather  light  in  supply,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  has  not  been  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  any  price  increase.  The  demand 
of  the  trade  has  been  for  fine  quality 
cured  eh«ese,  and  it  seems  to  be  im¬ 
proving.  On  the  other  hand  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fresh  makes  has  been  of  the 
very  indifferent  sort.  Incidentally,  the 
newest  makes  that  have  been  arriving 
in  New  York  are  of  late  fall  production, 
practically  no  strictly  fresh  cheese  com¬ 
ing  lately  from  New  York  factories. 
Most  of  the  fall  make  has  been  turn¬ 
ing  at  25%  to  26  cents  for  fancy  goods, 
while  pet  marks  have  reached  even 
higher  levels. 

The  December  1  reports  show  that  in 
the  entire  United  States  we  have  an 
excess  of  20,000,000  pounds  surplus 
over  a  year  ago.  However,  from  No¬ 
vember  1  to  December  1  the  surplus 
has  been  cut  down  over  2,000,000 
pounds. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 
To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  1C  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and 
of  second  hand  egg 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 


shipper 

cases. 


LOUIS  0L0FSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Weather  Works  Against 
Egg  Market 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Dec. 

26 

Dec.  19 

Dec.  28, 
1927 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras... 

49 

-50 

50-51 

53-54 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras... 

47 

-48 

48-49 

51-52 

Extra  Firsts . 

45 

-46 

39-47 

47-50 

Firsts  . . 

29 

-44 

31-45 

45-46 

Undergrades  . 

28 

-29 

30-31 

38-44 

Pullets  . 

35 

-40 

35-42 

40-44 

Ppwpps 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

30 

-34 

30-34 

34-37 

Hennery  . 

51 

-53 

52-54 

51- 

Gathered  . 

28(4-50 

31-51 

45-50 

It  looks  as  though  the  weather  man 
has  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
those  who  would  like  to  break  the  egg 
market.  The  balmy  days  that  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  central  west 
and  most  of  the  east  have  apparently 
aroused  the  ambitions  of  Biddy  for  she 
has  been  producing  under  full  pressure. 
The  egg  market  has  been  all  aflutter 


WOLF  SELECTED  CH I  CHS 


'/VTTTTM?  C  WITH  EACH  100  ORDtHtU 
t  H  1  L  A  3  BEFORE  MARCH  1st. 

Don't  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  purc-brecl ^  high 
producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and  health  of  chick, 
is  safeguarded.  .  ,  . 

Get  Oifr  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Head  about,  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over 
$1000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds  prices 
.very  attractive.  Write  today.  Chicks  shinned  C.O.D.  nnv  -i 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

In  lots  of.  -25' 

50 

100 

500  1000 

Wh.  Wj’andottes  $4.50 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$77.50 

$150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10 

Light  Mixed  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  90 -page 
booklet  FREE. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  c.  Reds . . $4.00  $7.50  14.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns - -  3.50  6.50  12.00 


Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  y2c  less,  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

Flee  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 


W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
"Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


of  late.  In  some  quarters  we  hear 
nothing  but  optimism  while  others  are 
sure  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end 
within  the  next  couple  of  months.  The 
white  egg  market  has  been  suffering 
more  than  the  brown.  The  Pacific 
Coast  has  been  sending  full  supplies 
eastward  for  one  thing.  Then  again, 
we  have  a  surplus  of  the  smaller  sizes 
of  fresh  whites.  It  is  in  that  classi¬ 
fication  that  we  have  the  greatest 
weakness.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  market  broke  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th,  and  that  added  to  a  slight 
increase  in  arrivals  wound  up  in  a  re¬ 
duction  of  prices. 

According  to  the  Price  Current  the 
total  eggs  in  storage  in  the  United 
States  on  December  1  totalled  3,546,000 
cases,  compared  with  2,956,000  cases 
at  the  same  time  a  year  ago.  The  sur¬ 
plus  over  last  year  on  November  1  was 
752,000  cases;  on  November  1  we  had 
in  storage  over  6,000,000  cases  of  eggs, 
which  shows  during  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  almost  3,000,000  cases  of  eggs 
were  taken  out  of  storage. 

There  are  a  lot  of  stories  going 
around  that  we  are  going  to  see  some 
very  cheap  eggs  before  many  weeks.  It 
being  stated  that  the  holders  of  storage 
eggs  are  getting  panicky. 


Fair  Market  for  Holiday  Poultry 


Dec.  26 

Dec.  19 

FOWLS 

Colored  . 

30-32 

25-32 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

26-27 

25-36 

Colored  . 

31-32 

30-31 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

27-29 

25-26 

Colored  . 

34-45 

34-40 

Leghorn  . 

32-49 

40-45 

CAPONS  . 

40-50 

TURKEYS  . 

25-36 

35-38 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

30-32 

30-32 

GEESE  . . 

25-30 

25-30 

Deo.  28. 
1927 
23-27 

19- 20 

25-35 

20- 25 

40-45 

65-38 

45-50 

30-45 

28-32 

25-31 


We  had  a  fairly  good  market  for 
holiday  poultry,  one  or  two  items  ex¬ 
cepted.  Turkeys  for  one  were  way 
'off.  Some  turkeys  sold  as  low  as  35 
cents  before  Christmas  and  at  this 
writing  it  is  possible  to  pick  up  some 
fairly  good  stock  as  low  as  two  shill¬ 
ings.  Freight  arrivals  were  heavy,  and 
these  had  a  tendency  to  crowd  the  ex¬ 
press  stock  which  was  not  in  any  great 
surplus.  It  was  well  that  only  a  few 
people  shipped  express  turkeys,  for  the 
supply  was  not  great,  and  most  of 
them  were  of  poor  quality. 

Broilers  and  capons  sold  best.  Ducks 
and  geese  also  sold  well. 

At  this  writing  mid-way  between  the 
holidays  the  market  is  in  good  shape 
with  the  exception  of  turkeys.  Read¬ 
ers  will  recall  that  several  weeks  ago 
it  was  stated  in  these  columns  that  it 
would  be  a  safe  bet  to  sell  turkeys  lo¬ 
cally.  We  are  very  positive  that  those 
who  followed  the  suggestion  fared  in¬ 
finitely  better  than  if  they  had  shipped 
to  New  York. 


Potatoes  Hold  Steady. 

The  potato  market  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  steady.  Long  Islands  are  still 
bringing  from  $2.25  to  $2.50  for  No.  1 
stock  in  150  lb.  sacks,  with  some  No. 
2’s  as  low  as  90  cents.  Long  Island 
hulk  goods  have  been  bringing  from 
$2.75  to  $3.00  per  180  pounds.  State 
and  Pennsylvania  goods  only  bring 
from  $1.85  to  $2.00  per  180  pounds 
while  Maines  bring  the  same  price  for 
goods  in  150  pound  sacks.  Maine  po¬ 
tatoes  in  bulk  range  from  $2.25  to 
$2.40.  Some  potatoes  are  coming  from 
Bermuda,  but  they  are  moving  very 
slowly  at  $7.50  to  $8.00  a  barrel  for 
No.  l’s,  with  poorer  stock  selling  as  low 
as  $3.00.  How  those  people  can  pay 
the  transportation,  tariff  and  other 
charges  and  make  any  money  at  those 
prices  we  cannot  see. 


Meats  and  Live  Stock 

The  live  calf  market  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  steady.  Choice  veals  have  been 
bringing  from  $16.50  to  $18.00.  Me¬ 
dium  stock  from  $14.00  to  $15.00. 

Steers  are  steady,  good  stuff  selling 
at  $14.00,  some  real  choice  higher  with 
medium  and  common  stock  ranging 
down  as  low  as  $9.75. 

Bulls  are  steady.  A  few  good  sold 
at  $9.50,  but  most  of  the  arrivals  bring 


from  $8.50  to  $9.00  with  common  light 
weights  down  to  $7.00  to  $8.25. 

The  cow  market  is  in  line  with  steers 
and  bulls,  being  steady  to  firm.  A 
few  fancy  head  are  bringing  $8.50,  with 
others  ranging  down  to  $3.75  for  low 
cutters.  Reactors  have  been  bringing 
from  $5.00  to  $8.00. 

Demand  has  been  fairly  active  for 
lambs,  and  trade  has  been  moving  along 
at  a  fine  pace.  The  best  of  the  arrivals 
have  been  bringing  $15.50,  with  me¬ 
dium  to  good  stuff  ranging  from  $12.25 
to  $14.50.  Culls  and  commons  from 
$10.00  to  $12.00. 

The  market  for  country  dressed  veal 
is  the  same  as  always  i.e.  slow  demand 
that  failed  to  move  the  arrivals  except 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Ra^io 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:30  standard  time. 


on  very  choice  goods.  There  are  ex¬ 
tremely  few  choice  veals  arriving  and 
these  have  been  working  out  at  20  to 
21  cents.  Anything  else  however  had 
a  hard  job  finding  a  buyer. 

There  has  been  a  good  market  for 
rabbits,  prices  ranging  from  32  to  35 
cents  a  pound  for  nice  stuff. 

No  Change  in  Beans 

There  has  been  no  change  of  any 
consequence  in  the  bean  market.  Jumbo 
marrows  are  still  bringing  from  $11.50 
to  $12.50  while  average  goods  are  from 
$9.75  to  $10.50.  Peas  are  bringing  from 
$9.50  to  $10.00.  Red  Kidneys  range 
from  $8.00  to  $8.75. 

Hay  Supplies  Heavy 

Medium  grade  hay  has  been  in  heavy 
supply  and  prices  on  such  are  not  so 
good.  No.  1  Timothy  is  scarce  and 
meeting  a  fairly  good  demand  at  $26.00 
to  $27.00.  When  we  get  into  the  mix¬ 
tures  and  lower  grades,  prices  vary 
widely  from  $16.00  to  $26.00  depending 
on  quality.  Some  of  the  lower  grades 
receiving  absolutely  no  attention,  and 
the  shippers  would  he  money  ahead  if 
they  would  keep  it  at  home  and  feed 
it  to  some  sheep. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

The  apple  market  is  moving  along 
fairly  well.  McIntosh  are  bringing 
anywhere  from  $1.50  for  the  poorest 
to  $3.75  for  the  best.  Some  Macs  in 
barrels  are  bringing  $11.00.  Greenings 
in  barrels  are  bringing  anywhere  from 
$3.00  to  $8.00,  while  Kings  range  from 
$2.75  to  $5.50.  In  fact  most  other  va¬ 
rieties  are  covering  the  same  range 
with  the  exception  of  Baldwins  the  best 
of  which  have  reached  $6.50. 

The  onion  market  is  working  along 
in  nice  shape.  There  have  been  no 
sales  of  nearby  goods  on  which  to  base 
quotations.  Some  mid  western  yellows 
have,  been  bringing  $4.10  to  $4.55  per 
hundred. 

State  cabbage  is  moving  slowly  at 
fairly  steady  prices.  Bulk  goods  rang¬ 
ing  from  $38.00  to  $45.00  a  ton.  Job¬ 
bing  sales  run  all  the  way  up  to  $50.00 
a  ton.  The  market  is  very  variable. 

State  carrots  have  been  none  too  ac¬ 
tive,  and  $2.90  is  extreme  on  bags. 

State  celery  has  eased  off  a  little  bit. 
Freight  goods  bringing  from  $2.50  to 
$3.25. 

The  movement  of  Christmas  mail  has 
interfered  with  the  receipts  of  reports 
from  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  dealing  with 
the  Feed  and  Grain  market.  Until 
schedules  are  reestablished  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  omit  quotations. 


Cold  storage  facilities  in  the  United 
States  are  equivalent  to  an  ice  box  a 
mile  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  nearly 
48  feet  high. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  5,  1929 
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Farm  News  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

State  Institution  Farm  Workers  Have  Old  Time  Institute  --  County  Notes 


THAT  the  New  York  State  Bureau 
of  State  Institution  farms  is  mak¬ 
ing  unusual  progress  was  apparent  to 
any  disinterested  observer  at  their  con¬ 
ference  in  Albany  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  These  farms  usually  are  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  statement 
that  the  state  is  the  largest  farmer  in 
the  state,  C.  H.  Baldwin  is  in  charge 
of  the  bureau  which  is  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
He  was  referred  to  by  his  chief,  Com¬ 
missioner  Pyrke,  as  a  “Baldwin  loco¬ 
motive  of  the  twelve-wheel  sort.” 

The  Institute  recalled  to  mind  the 
old-time  affairs  in  interest  and  value. 
The  speakers  were  specialists  such  as 
Professor  Wing,  Dr.  Hedrick,  Professor 
Boew,  Professor  Robb,  Professor  Wor- 
then  and  others  of  similar  caliber. 

Production  Per  Cow  Has 
Increased 

Professor  Wing  reviewed  the  dairy 
industry,  calling  attention  to  the 
change  in  production  per  cow  since 
850,  when  it  was  only  slightly  over 
three  thousand  pounds,  while  now  it 
appears  to  be  fully  5500  pounds  as  an 
average  for  the  state.  He  also  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  average  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  farms,  including  all  the  cows  kept, 
is  about  8700  pounds.  The  professor 
quoted  an  authority  who  long  ago  said 
that  dairying  is  inevitable  because  the 
dairy  cow  produces  much  more  from 
each  100  pounds  digestible  food  than 
any  other  animal.  The  pig  comes  next 
and  the  hen  third,  but  the  hen  falls 
to  less  than  one-third  the  product  of 
the  cow.  There  is  a  handicap  for  the 
cow  however  in  the  amount  of  labor 
involved. 

Perhaps  the  use  of  commercial  fertili¬ 
zers  as  presented  by  Professor  Worthen 
might  interest  farmers  generally  as 
much  as  any  subject.  Use  a  high  an¬ 
alysis  fertilizer  and  not  so  much  of  it 
's  general  advice.  A  10-20-10  might  be 
good  in  many  cases  or  where  super¬ 
phosphate,  sometimes  called  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  is  used  it  may  do  to  use  a 
10-10-10  unless  for  some  special  pur¬ 
pose.  Manure  with  probably  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  superphosphate  should  be 
given  first  consideration  and  perhaps 
that  will  be  all  that  is  needed,  except 
for  the  need  of  lime  generally. 

When  we  listened  to  Professor  Bus¬ 
sell  it  soon  became  evident  that  we 
usually  fail  to  appreciate  the  great 
amount  of  painstaking  effort  needed  in 
the  development  of  a  better  variety  or 


strain  of  farm  crops.  The  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  details  that  have 
to  be  looked  after  are  bewildering. 
Then  there  are  so  few  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  that  great  patience  is  needed  in 
the  work.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
instructors  seems  to  be  that  on  reason¬ 
ably  good  soil  it  is  doubtful  if  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  is  advisable  for  field 
crops.  Nitrogen  can  be  furnished  by 
legumes  and  there  is  already  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  potash.  Some  favored  plowing 
under  a  clover  crop  sometimes  instead 
of  feeding  it  and  applying  manure  but 
at  present  I  believe  more  favor  feeding 
and  plowing  down  the  sod  for  a  good 
crop  to  follow. 

The  potato  crop  has  been  stressed 
by  the  bureau  and  splendid  results  have 
followed.  For  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  heavy  applications  of  fer¬ 


tilizer  are  recommended.  There  have 
been  contests  among  the  various  farm 
managers  as  to  yields  and  in  previous 
years  some  remarkable  results  have 
been  achieved  on  single  acre  plots,  even 
well  towards  600  bushels,  I  believe. 
This  year  the  five-acre  field  was  taken 
as  the  unit  and  14  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  double  the  state  average  or  more. 
Six  of  these  exceeded  three  times  the 
state  average  and  received  certificates 
of  membership  in  the  exclusive  potato 
growers  club.  These  ranged  from 
345.2  bushels  per  acre  on  a  5-acre  field 
to  418.7.  The  latter  was  won  by  Harry 
J.  Van  Loon  of  Bath.  A  two-bushel 
basket  of  the  potatoes  was  put  in  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  table  after  the  banquet 
and  these  were  presented  to  Governor 
Smith.  Commissioner  Norgord  advised 
that  agriculture  is  so  big  and  technical 


that  no  one  can  be  authority  on  many 
phases  of  it.  He  with  others  urged  a 
special  exhibit  at  the  state  fair  next 
year  by  the  state  farms. 

The  use  of  the  blood  test  for  abor¬ 
tion  as  an  aid  in  its  control  was  ad¬ 
vised,  as  was  the  continued  inoculation 
of  hogs  against  cholera.  A  correct 
•map  of  the  farm  is  desirable  with 
copies  for  succeeding  years.  Of  course 
the  use  of  lime  is  urged  generally.  Im¬ 
prove  the  orchards  is  good  advice  for 
all  the  dairy  sections. — H.  L.  Lyon. 

jJ:  :|: 

SEVENTY  Ontario  county  4H  sheep 
club  members,  parents  and  leaders 
attended  the  third  annual  Canandaigua 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
Sheep  Club  Banquet,  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  December  13,  1928  at  Canandai¬ 
gua,  N.  Y. 


New  York  County  Notes 


Schenectady  County  —The  weather 
has  been  favorable  for  fall  work,  more 
plowing  than  usual  having  been  done. 
New  seeding  is  looking  good.  Grain  did 
not  yield  very  well  for  the  straw.  Po¬ 
tatoes  were  a  very  good  crop  and  much 
of  it  is  stored  in  cellars.  There  is  more 
interest  in  the  farm  bureau  than  usual 
and  the  membership  has  increased.  There 
are  not  many  auction  sales. — S.W.C. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Rensselaer  County— The  weather  con¬ 
tinues  warm,  almost  summerlike.  Rain 
is  needed  as  water  is  running  low  in  cis¬ 
terns  and  streams.  Potatoes  are  bring¬ 
ing  $2.50  to  2,75  per  barrel.  They  are 
below  standard  in  both  quality  and  quant¬ 
ity.  There  were  no  turkeys  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket  from  this  section.  Pork  brings  $13., 
pig  pork  $16.50.  Eggs  are  very  scarce. 
A  third  TB  test  has  just  been  made  of 
the  accredited  herds.  No  reactors  have 
been  reported. — E.S.R. 

Columbia  County  A  week  of  mild 
weather.  A  snow  storm  one  night  was 
very  light  and  melted  fast  when  the  sun 
rose.  The  Borden  Farm  Products  Com¬ 
pany  has  completed  improvements  on  its 
milk  plant  at  Ancram  Lead  Mines.  The 
Philmont  Camp  of  Modern  Woodmen  at 
Philmont  gave  a  rabbit  supper  to  the 
Stottville  Camp  members.  John  Lusk  of 
Kinderhook  shipped  67  head  of  Jersey 
cattle  to  New  York  City.  They  were 
loaded  on  a  train  at  Stuyvesant.  William 
Quinn,  Valatie  State  Farm,  raised  350.19 
bushel  potatoes  on  a  5  acre  plot  of  ground. 
He  received  a  certificate  of  membership 
in  the  New  York  State  Institutional 
Farmers’  Potato  Club  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  Farmers  Institute  for  State  In¬ 
stitution  Farmers  at ‘the  DeWitt  Clinton 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


PENNSYLVANIA  will  hold  the  annual 
State  Farm  Products  Show  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  commencing  Monday,  January  21st 
and  a  number  of  additional  large  build¬ 
ings  and  commodious  halls  were  neces¬ 
sarily  leased  to  accomodate  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  exhibits  that  will  be  entered  for 
competition.  The  live  stock  display  prom¬ 
ises  to  exceed  in  number  and  quality  any 
previous  show  held  in  the  State.  Secre¬ 
tary,  C.  G.  Gordan,  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  is  the  chairman  in 
charge.  In  connection  with  the  show 
many  agricultural  and  kindred  organiza¬ 
tions  will  hold  their  annual  meetings  in 
Harrisburg  during  the  week.  Special  im¬ 
portance  is  attached  to  these  many  re¬ 
unions  because  of  the  fact  that  the  State 
Legislature  will  be  convened  in  biennial 
session  during  this  all-important  agricul¬ 
tural  show  week. 

Surviving  officers,  members  and  farm¬ 
ers’  institute  lecturers  who  served  under 
the  active  regime  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  many 
years,  will  also  hold  a  reunion  during  the 
week.  Oliver  D.  Schock,  who  held  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Board  and  later  as  Chief  Clerk  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  is  the  only  sur¬ 
viving  official  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Edge,  the  efficient  and  beloved  Secretary 
of  the  Board  having  died  a  number  of 
years  ago. 

Many  Organizations  Will  Meet 

The  list  of  agricultural,  'horticultural, 
dairying,  poultry,  vegetable,  tobacco,  bee¬ 
keepers  and  other  related  associations 
listed  to  meet  in  Harrisburg  numbers  an 


even  forty  in  number.  The  interesting 
achievements,  fads,  tastes,  diversions, 
fancies,  experiments,  etc.  qf  so  many  di¬ 
versified  branches  will  be  more  fully  ex¬ 
ploited  than  at  any  preceding  farmers’ 
meeting  hfld  in  the  Keystone  State.  In 
this  connection  it  is  but  proper  to  state 
that  Governor  John  K.  Fisher  is  in  strong 
sympathy  and  a  willing  supporter  of  all 
measures  which  trend  to  the  advance  of 
our  agricultural  development  and  wealth. 
—Oliver  D.  Schock. 

*  *  * 

Luzerne  County  —Not  much  corn 
worth  husking  and  most  of  the  fodder 
spoiled  by  the  frost  and  rainy  weather. 
Some  fifteen  of  our  farmers  madfe  their 
400  bushels  of  potatoes  which  Sell  readily 
at  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  Many  other 
farmers  had  not  enough  to  winter  their 
families.  Apples  are  about  a  half  crop 
and  cabbage  is  readily  salable  at  almost 
any  reasonable  price  but  most  plantings 
were  a  failure  because  of  the  wet  weath¬ 
er.  Many  farms  failed  to  produce  enough 
to  pay  taxes. — W.B.S. 

Crawford  County  —Fall  work  is  well 
done  this  year  owing  to  much  nice 
weather  for  such.  But  present  roads  are 
nearly  impassable  for  automobiles  and 
weather  is  very  warm.  Fewer  hunters 
through  the  country  than  usual.  There 
are  very  few  public  sales.  Hogs  are  8 % 
to  9  cents,  live  young  chickens  22  cents 
per  pound,  eggs  50  cents  per  dozen,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.75  a  cwt.  potatoes  60  cents  per 
bushel  and  up.  The  apple  crop  is  not  up 
to  normal. — Mrs.  C.B.L. 


-Hotel  in  Albany  last  week,  105  children 
took  toxin-antitoxin  at  Philmont  for 
diphtheria  prevention.  Mrs.  Williams  of 
Ghent  entertained  Red  Cross  officers  at 
her  home.  Columbia  County  Historical 
Society  celebrated  its  10th  anniversary 
with  dinner  at  Worth  House,  Hudson. 
Pork  buyers  offer  15  cents  for  light  pork 
and  11  cents  per  pound  for  heavy. — Mrs. 
C.V.H. 

Dutchess  County  — "We  are  having  nice 
warm  weather  with  np  rain  or  snow. 
More  fall  plowing  done  than  ever.  Milk 
is  bringing  a  fair  price  but  they  soon 
will  cut  prices  ms  usual.  Dairy  feed,  22 


Poultry  Thief  Rewards 
Discontinued 

THE  rewards  which  for  the 
past  two  years  have  been  paid 
by  Mr.  Morgenthau  for  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  conviction  of 
chicken  thieves  will  be  discontin¬ 
ued  on  January  1,  1929. 

Rewards  will  be  paid,  subject 
to  the  usual  conditions  and  rules 
on  all  cases,  Where  the  thief  was 
actually  under  arrect  prior  to 
January  1  even  though  the  trial 
and  conviction  do  not  come  until 
later. 

We  believe  that  the  sum  total¬ 
ing  over  $2,000  which  has  been 
paid  on  rewards  has  had  a  de¬ 
cided  effect  on  lessening  chicken 
stealing.  We  will  continue  to  co¬ 
operate  in  this  good  work  by  fur¬ 
nishing  a  chicken  marker  to  sub¬ 
scribers  at  cost  and  by  calling 
cases  of  thefts  to  the  attention  of 
the  state  troopers  and  local  law 
enforcing  authorities. 


per  cent  protein  costs  $2.25.  Bran  is 
higher.  Feed  prices  help  to  cut  down 
the  profit  to  the  farmer.  Pork  $12.00  per 
100  dressed,  fowls  35  cents  dressed,  but¬ 
ter  55  cents  per  pound,  potatoes  $1.00  per 
bushel. — P.S. 

Sullivan  County  —Alfred  Davis  was 
installed  commander  of  the  Roscoe  Le¬ 
gion  Post.  Unpaid  tax  property  was  sold 
on  Monday,  December  16  at  the  Court 
House  at  Monticello.  Several  hundred 
parcels  were  sold.  Sullivan  County  had 
55  more  deer  taken  this  year  than  were 
taken  last  year,  the  total  being  405.  A 
large  black  bear  was  shot  at  Monganp 
Pond  on  December  7  by  La  Mourne  Stew¬ 
art.  Corn  is  selling  for  $2.30,  middlings 
$2.15  and  mash  $2.75.  Butter  and  eggs 
seem  to  remain  the  same.  Cows  are  keep¬ 
ing  up  well  on  their  product.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  are  plowing  as  the  ground  hasn’t 
frozen  up  yet,  others  are  busy  cutting 
wood. — P.E. 

Saratoga  County  —The  weather  is  very 
warm  for  the  season.  There  has  been 
no  snow  and  the  roads  are  not  in  good 
condition.  Gansevoort  Grange  832  held 
their  annual  election  with  the  following 
officers  elected:  Master,  Herbert  E.  Gray; 
Overseer,  Edward  Selfridge,  Jr. ;  Steward, 
Roland  Crowell;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Ef- 
nor;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Ernest  Pettis;  As¬ 
sistant  Steward,  Kenneth  Robinson;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Robin¬ 


son;  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Selfridge; 
Treasurer,  Charles  Efnor;  Gate-keeper, 
C.  G.  Herrick ;  Flora,  Cynthia  White ; 
Pomona,  Mrs.  John  Peters ;  Ceres,  Mrs. 
Howard  Saunders ;  Pianist,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Palmer.— Mrs.  L.W.P. 

Washington  County — John  Sheridan 
has  sold  his  farm  on  Mt.  Colfax  to  a  New 
York  millionaire  who  will  erect  a  large 
summer  residence.  Mr.  Armistead  Peter 
3rd  and  family  of  “Content  Farms”  have 
gone  to  Washington,  D.  C.  for  the  winter. 
L.  F.  Beadle  markets  several  cases  of 
eggs  in  Troy  each  week.  Mr.  Frank 
Pemerick  is  planning  to  open  a  milk 
route  in  Cambridge  about  January  1st. 
There  is  no  market  for  potatoes. — H.C.C. 

In  the  North  Country 

Essex  County— More  plowing  has  been 
done  this  fall  than  in  several  previous 
years.  Some  were  still  plowing  the  week 
of  December  17.  The  grain  crop  was  light 
in  most  towns.  Potatoes  were  a  fair  crop, 
corn  an  average  crop,  hay  a  good  crop. 
There  is  no  snow  on  the  ground  and  but 
little  cold  weather  yet.  The  outstanding 
event  in  Essex  County  is  the  construction 
of  the  Champlain  bridge  from  the  town 
of  Crown  Point  to  Chimney  Point,  Vt. 
Work  is  now  progressing  on  the  bridge 
which  will  provide  a  great  thoroughfare 
between  the  two  states. — M.E.B. 

Clinton  County —The  county  granges 
are  now  having  their  installation  of  new 
officers.  Clinton  County  is  well  organized, 
there  being  a  grange  in  easy  driving  dis¬ 
tance  of  practically  all  parts.  During  the 
past  year  the  county  made  the  greatest 
gain  in  membership  of  any  county  of  the 
state.  This  speaks  well  for  the  north 
country  which  is  popularly  supposed  to 
have  nine  months  of  winter  and  three 
months  of  late  fall. — R.J.M. 

Western  New  York 

Cattaraugus  County — James  Dornham 
of  Franklinville  was  elected  to  succeed 
the  late  A.  P.  Anstof  Otto  as  director  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  at  the  annual  meeting 
at  Salamanca,  December  15.  Those  re¬ 
elected  are :  J.  J.  Young  of  Randolph,  F. 
B.  Farwell  of  Hinsdale.  The  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  chose  Mrs.  George  Ransom,  Dele- 
van;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Groff  of  West  Valley  and 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Nix  of  Ischua.  Officers  will 
be  elected  by  the  directors  on  January  6. 
Charles  J.  Locke,  old  time  violinist  gave 
several  musical  selections  and  a  play 
“Witches  in  the  Cream”  was  put  on  oy 
West  Valley  Grange.  The  city  hall  where 
the  meeting  was  held  was  well  filled.  A 
tractor  school  is  being  held  at  East  Leon 
cheese  factory  this  week.  Professor  Steve 
is  in  charge. — Mrs.  M.M.S. 

Genesee  County  —Our  county  fair 
seems  to  be  a  big  problem  with  no  so¬ 
lution  in  view.  There  seems  to  be  a  lot 
of  dissatisfaction  in  present  arrange¬ 
ments.  An  adjournment,  called  and  sec¬ 
onded  in  the  midst  of  a  meeting  nearly 
caused  a  riot.  Too  bad  that  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  has  continued  for  89  years 
should  fail,  in  the  90th.  Different  plans 
to  make  it  pay  will  have  to  be  devised 
if  it  continues  .  December  15  the  Genesee 
County  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  each  met 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Farm  Bureau  di¬ 
rectors  elected  were  Ernest  Welker, 
Danien  and  Dennis  Phelps,  Indian  Falls; 
Home  Bureau  directors :  Mrs.  Ward  Ham¬ 
mer,  Mrs.  George  Wells,  Mrs.  A.  Childs 
of  Batavia,  Ray  and  Corfu. — Mrs.  R.E.G. 
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Farmers’  Week 
presents  opportunities 


"E'VERY  month  and  every  business  has  its  conven- 
tions.  The  most  outstanding  and  unusual  of  these 
is  the  one  conducted  by  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges 
in  New  York  Central  territory  during  January  and 
February  under  the  name  of  Farmers’  Week. 

Embodying  all  the  features  of  the  ordinary  conven¬ 
tion,  it  is  also  a,  seminar — it  presents  a  post  graduate 
course  to  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  men  in  the  field  to  exchange  ideas 
with  the  agricultural  scientists.  By  personal  contact, 
the  theoretical  meets  the  practical  and  the  business 
of  agriculture  is  benefited. 

Better  soil,  better  crops,  better  cattle,  better  farmers, 
and  better  citizens!  Fascinating  subjects  worthy  of 
discussion,  as  well  as  profitable. 
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Progressive  farmers  throughout  the  New  York  Central 
territory  ascribe  much  of  their  success  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  inspiration  which  they  receive 
from  their  State  Agricultural  Colleges  through 
these  Farmers’  Weeks. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


1  BABY 

<D  CHICKS 

Quality  better  than  ever 
Prices  lower  than  ever 

KeRR’S  1929  Quality  Chicks  will  have  one  more  cross 
of  the  blood  that  is  consistently  producing  our  prize  winners 
in  the  egg  laying  contests.  Among  the  best  ten-hen  pens  of  all 
breeders  having  five  or  more  pens  in  the  1927-28  contests  eligible 
to  compete  for  the  coveted  Poultry  Item  trophy,  the  Kerr  pens  stood 
ninth  with  an  average  lay  of  221.9  eggs  per  bird.  The  leading  specialty 
breeders  of  the  United  States  competed. 

Our  1929  Special  Matings  White  Leghorn  chicks  are  sired  by  males  from 
hens  with  official  records  up  to  294  eggs  per  year;  our  Special  Matings  Rhode 
Island  Reds  by  males  from  hens  with  official  records  up  to  280  eggs;  and  our 
Special  Matings  Barred  Rocks  by  males  from  hens  with  official  records  up  to 
250  eggs.  These  1929  chicks  are  out  of  hens,  80%  of  whose  dams  in  four 
generations  have  contest  or  R.  O.  P.  records  up  to  250 
eggs  in  White  Leghorns  and  up  to  240  eggs  in  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 

We  can  furnish  both  utility  and  special  mating  chicks 
from  flocks  that  have  passed  the  blood  test  for  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea,  thus  insuring  a  high  degree  of  livability. 

Write  for  booklet  with  1929  prices.  Liberal  discounts 
on  orders  placed  before  February  1st. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn  . 

Trenton,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Lancaster,  Penna. 


CHICKS 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Send  orders  now  for  March  and  April. 

$12  per  100— $57.50,  500-$110,  1000  j  SPECIAL  FALL  S  Ducks6 amf  Gulnla's! 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa.  Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 

I  STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn 

Circular  free. 


Day  Old  Chicks. 
The  Kind  that  lay. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.J. 


With  the  A.  A 

Poultry  Farmer 


Henhouse  Floors  and  Floor  Litter 


WRITING  in  this  paper  some  months 
ago  I  gave  the  comparative  figures 
on  the  cost  of  straw  and  shavings  as 
a  floor  litter.  The  conclusion  that  I 
reached  was  that  shavings  of  the  baled 
type  were  a  cheaper  floor  litter  than 
straw,  assuming 
that  you  were 
obliged  to  buy  them. 
I  am  willing  to  go  a 
little  farther  now 
and  say  that  straw, 
especially  of  the 
baled  type,  rich  in 
dust  and  dirt,  is  one 
of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  and  potential 
factors  in  the  spread 
of  the  so-called 
nasal  and  roupy  di¬ 
seases  that  I  know 
of.  There  may  be  a 
floor  litters  become 
dusty  from  use  and  wear,  but  there 
have  been  few  times  in  my  experience 
when  I  have  littered  my  houses  with 
baled  stray  that  a  very  dusty  condition 
has  not  prevailed  from  the  start.  On 
the  other  hand,  on  the  few  occasions 
when  I  have  been  able  to  get  straw 
from  a  loft  or  stack,  this  straw  has 
proven  very  satisfactory  because  it 
eliminated  the  dirty  condition  which  so 
often  prevails  in  the  baled  variety. 


L.  H.  Hiscock 

time  when  all 


Dust  Aggravates  Colds 

As  it  is  a  necessity  for  me  to  buy 
floor  litter  at  all  times  I  have  made 
various  checks,  paying  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  irritation  of  dust.  Due  to 
sudden  illness,  I  changed  my  whole 
housing  litter  from  shavings  to  straw. 
The  plant  had  gone  thru  the  winter 
without  cold,  nasal  trouble,  etc.  From 
the  day  the  straw  went  in,  these  trou¬ 
bles  began  to  appear.  Having  made 
this  discovery  by  accident,  my  next  test 
was  on  expense.  Under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  of  care,  I  set  four  pens, 
two  each  and  in  the  same  house  one 
test.  One  had  but  to  walk  thru  these 
pens  at  feeding  time  to  make  a  com¬ 
parison.  The  dust  in  the  straw  pens 
was  as  obvious  as  was  its  total  absence 
in  the  shaving  pen,  and  the  constant 
sneeze  and  cough  of  one  bunch  of  birds 
formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  other 
two  flocks  which  ate  in  peace  and 
happiness. 

It  seems  strange  that  we  should  pay 
so  much  attention  to  drafts,  exposure, 
and  what  not  and  ignore  a  condition 
which  is  serious  for  either  man  or 
beast,  and  my  plea  is, — and  I  am  not 
concerned  what  floor  litter  you  use, — 
that  you  watch  the  dust  element  and 
eliminate  it  as  a  factor  in  contagion 
and  disease.  In  the  old  days  we  used 
to  feel  that  we  had  to  litter  the  floors 
a  half  a  foot  or  so.  Now  it  is  more 
a  question  of  using  only  enough  litter 
to  help  in  keeping  the  floors  clean  and 
to  protect  the  birds  where  floors  may 


be  cold,  unusually  hard,  damp,  etc. 
Frankly,  I  would  rather  change  litter 
more  often  and  use  less  than  I  would 
to  have  it  too  deep  . 

Where  floors  are  damp  the  most 
wear  and  tear  will  be  found  on  any 
floor  litter.  No  litter  can  successfully 
last  very  long,  and  the  best  sugges¬ 
tion  I  can  give  you  is  that  you  try  to 
overcome  the  dampness.  It  will  never 
do  your  birds  any  good.  The  use  of 
commercial  litter  such  as  peat  moss  can 
be  used  with  most  success  under  such 
conditions,  and  in  this  connection,  one 
word  about  peat.  I  have  used  this 
moss  at  various  times,  and  have  run 
into  two  distinct  kinds :  live  peat  moss 
and  dead  peat  moss,  and  the  former  is 
the  best.  The  distinction,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  that  live  peat  comes  from 
beds  that  are  living  and  growing;  it  is 
soft  and  resilient  and  breaks  apart 
readily  when  a  bale  is  undone,  whereas 
the  dead  moss  lacks  this  resilient  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  hard  and  must  be  beaten 
apart,  and  does  not  make  nearly  as  de¬ 
sirable  floor  litter  as  live  peat. 


Buckwheat  for  Poultry 

I  live  in  the  buckwheat  section  of 
Pennsylvania  and  it  is  grown  by  all  for 
chicken  feed.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
food  value  of  it  for  laying  hens.  Would 
it  be  more  profitable  to  sell  the  buck¬ 
wheat  and  buy  corn  and  wheat.  Also 
what  portion  buckwheat  should  be  mixed 
with  corn  and  wheat  for  feeding. — B.W.M. 

WE  believe  that  buckwheat  is  a  very 
good  poultry  feed  as  part  of  a 
grain  ration  although  we  do  not  feel 
that  good  results  can  he  secured  by 
feeding  it  alone. 

It  is  considerably  higher  in  fibre  than 
barley  or  corn  but  about  the  same  as 
oats.  A  grain  ration  of  buckwheat 
alone  or  buckwheat  and  oats  would  be 
too  high  in  fibre  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  but  good  results  can  be  secured 
by  using  perhaps  not  over  100  pounds 
of  buckwheat  to  500  pounds  of  a  grain 
mixture.  We  think  you  can  get  good 
results  by  feeding  200  pounds  of  corn 
and  200  pounds  of  wheat  and  100 
pounds  of  buckwheat.  It  might  even 
be  possible  to  use  200  pounds  of  corn, 
200  pounds  of  buckwheat  and  100 
pounds  of  wheat.  If  the  buckwheat 
is  home  grown  and  the  wheat  has  to 
be  purchased,  we  certainly  would  try 
this  proportion. 


A  Case  of  Roup 

I  am  coming  to  you  for  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  poultry  that  are  sick.  They 
are  very  droopish  and  a  pus  seems  to 
come  out  of  their  eyes  so  bad  that  they 
lose  their  sight.— D.V.L. 

YOUR  birds  have  a  form  of  roup. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  remove 
all  the  affected  birds  and  keep  taking 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


It  is  difficult  to  get  both  warmth  and  proper  ventilation  in  the  same 
house.  In  the  above  illustration  insulating  board  has  been  used  to  line 
the  sides  and  ceiling  and  keep  in  the  body  heat  of  the  birds. 
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Will  Storage  Battery 
Freeze? 

“Please  tell  me  what  temperature  a 
fully  charged  storage  battery  will  stand 
without  freezing.” — J.  J.,  New  York. 

A  FULLY  charged  storage  battery  in 
which  all  parts  of  the  electrolyte 
show  a  gravity  reading  of  1.300  will 
freeze  at  96  degrees  Fahr.,  below  zero; 
1.250  gravity  at  58  degrees  below  zero; 
1.200  gravity  at  16  below;  and  1.150  at 
5  above.  Distilled  water  should  not  be 
put  into  a  battery  in  bitterly  cold 
weather  without  having  the  battery  in 
a  warm  place  and  then  charging  the 
battery  until  the  water  has  mixed  with 
the  electrolyte. — I.  W.  D. 


Size  Of  Seed  Potatoes 

What  size  potatoes  would  you  advise 
keeping  for  seed?  Some  say  large  and 
some  say  small. — Mrs.  E.  S.,  New  York. 

THE  size  of  seed  potatoes  is  not  so 
important.  It  is  important  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  the  seed  potatoes  come 
from  high  yielding  plants.  Seed  pota¬ 
toes  are  not  seeds  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  but  are  more  similar  to  cut¬ 
tings  such  as  are  made  from  house 
plants,  grape  vines,  etc. 

If  you  are  saving  your  own  seed  the 
best  way  to  do  is  to  save  them  at  dig¬ 
ging  time,  selecting  those  which  come 
from  hills  having  a  goodly  number 
of  uniform  tubers.  In  case  you  are  buy¬ 
ing  seed  it  is  advisable  to  buy  from 
some  one  who  is  noted  for  high  yields 
or  to  buy  from  a  certified  seed  potato 
grower. 

The  reason  for  the  prejudice  against 
small  tubers  for  seed  is  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  small  tubers 
come  from  hills  that  are  low  yielders. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and  Mixed. 
Pekin  Ducklings. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 


TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY, 


BOX  12 

LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Baby 


/UITfl/rkatciied  by  the  best  system  of 
I  Hll  KS  incubators  from  high  class 
Viiivuu))red-to_laj  st0ck.  ,S.C.  White 

Leghorns  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  White  Rocks, 
Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyandottes  $17.00  per 
100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broilers 
$10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $35.00  per  100.  Add 
25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Breed  squabs  and 
make  money.  Sold 
by  millions  at  higher 

I  prices  than 
chickens.  Write 
i  f  »  y  thh  ■■  at  once  for  two 

___  w  _ _ Q)Q)t A3  Pe£Td48 

>ages  printed  in  colors.other  32  pages.  Ask  for  &>oks 
fou  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock  Squa  «■ 
pany,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massa 
;husetts»  Established  28  years.  Keference,  any  bank. 


I/FDI  III  BARGAINS inWh  F? 

IVlKLIIN  Leghorn  Chicks 


I 


Kerlin-Quality”  Money-Making  Leghorns.  , 

eautifnl, Great  Winter  Layers,  WmteDiarrhoea 


fh'en  Wanted.  Free  Starting  Feed  I  Big  Catalog FRKI 
Berlin’s Grand  View  Psaltry  Farm.  Box35,  Centre  Hall.Pn. 


using  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  un¬ 
pleasant  to  say  the  least  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  with  proper  care  the  trouble 
can  be  stopped. 

This  stringy  condition  is  due  to  a 
type  of  bacteria  which  develop  at  a 
rather  low  temperature.  When  they 
once  get  a  start  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  rid  of  them.  The  only  way  to  do 
this  is  to  boil  or  very  thoroughly  scald 
every  utensil  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  milk.  If  you  miss  one  uten¬ 
sil  the  trouble  will  be  as  bad  as  ever  in 
a  few  days. 

Gassing  the  Borers  Next 
Spring 

Where  the  P.  D.  B.  treatment  for  peach 
borers  was  neglected  in  the  fall  is  it 
safe  to  apply  the  treatment  in  the 
spring? 

IT  is  better  to  treat  in  the  fall  but 
where  it  has  been  neglected  it  can 
be  done  in  the  spring.  Probably  not 
quite  as  high  a  percentage  of  the  bor¬ 
ers  will  be  killed  by  the  spring  treat¬ 
ment. 


Trouble  With  Stringy  Milk 

Could  you  advise  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  a  cow  when  her  milk  is  stringy  af¬ 
ter  setting  a  short  time?  We  hate  to 
sell  this  cow  but  we  are  afraid  to  use 
her  milk.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  that 
way  when  milked,  but  after  setting  it 
becomes  stringy. — N.  O.,  New  York. 

THE  trouble  with  stringy  milk  is  no 
indication  that  anything  is  wrong 
with  the  cow  and  as  stringy  milk  is  not 
harmful  you  need  have  no  hesitancy  in 


Pollenizer  for  Stayman 

What  is  the  best  pollenizer  for  Stay- 
man  Winesap? 

IT  has  been  found  that  Grimes,  De¬ 
licious,  Rome,  Transparent,  Jonathan, 
York,  Wealthy,  Bonum,  Early  Ripe, 
Nickajack,  Williams  and  McIntosh  will 
successfully  pollinate  Stayman  Wine- 
sap. 


On  the 

Radio 


Leaving  Voltmeter  in  Circuit 

Please  let  me  know  whether  it  does 
any  harm  to  a  voltmeter  to  leave  it  con¬ 
tinually  in  circuit,  so  as  to  register  the 
voltage?  I  mean  for  “B”  voltage. 

IF  your  meter  is  of  the  high  resistance 
type,  it  will  not  damage  it  at  all.  If 
you  are  speaking  of  “B”  battery  volt¬ 
age,  the  meter  will  consume  some  cur¬ 
rent,  and  if  the  low  resistance  type 
will  run  the  batteries  down  quickly  and 
may  become  over-heated  itself.  A 
meter  suitable  for  eliminator  work  can 
be  left  in  circuit  continually. 

*  *  * 

Size  of  Aerial  Has  No  Effect 
On  Power 

Is  it  not  better  to  use  a  large  aerial, 
so  the  volume  of  the  set  will  not  have  to 
be  turned  on  so  far,  rather  than  to  use 
a  small  aerial  and  have  to  turn  the  set 
at  full  power  all  the  time?  I  am  advised 
to  use  a  small  aerial. 

SOMETHING  depends  on  the  type  of 
set  you  have,  but  most  sets  consume 
the  same  amount  of  power  regardless 
of  the  setting  of  the  volume  control. 
You  could  easily  verify  this.  Inasmuch 
as  the  use  of  a  small  aerial  results  in 
much  finer  selectivity,  less  interference, 
less  static  and  electric  noise,  without 
sacrificing  the  volume  of  the  stations 
you  customarily  listen  to  the  smaller 
aerial  is  recommended. 


HEAVY  BROILER  CHICKS—  $To PER 

Consisting  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons. 
Sent  C.O.D.  Pay  after  arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery.  Immediate  shipment.  We  hatch  all  year. 
Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN  HATCHERY,  355 
Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1663  or  1604. 


A  Case  of  Roup 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
out  the  new  cases  as  they  appear. 
Some  of  these  birds,  if  kept  in  dry 
clean  quarters  will  probably  come  out 
of  the  disease. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  trouble  is  ex¬ 
posure.  It  generally  begins  with  a 
cold  and  goes  from  bad  to  worse  and 
is  easily  spread  through  the  drinking 
water,  floor  litter,  etc.  Clean  your 
house  thoroughly,  disinfecting  it  with 
kerosene  oil.  Now  locate  the  cause  of 
your  trouble.  You  will  find  it  along 
this  line:  your  birds  are  in  a  drafty 
house,  they  are  too  cold  at  night  after 
the  hot  days  of  the  summer,  the  house 
is  damp,  the  floor  is  dusty,  etc.  I 
simply  suggest  these  as  possible  causes. 
In  this  .or  some  similar  cause  the  trou¬ 
ble  started.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
find  and  remove  this  condition. — L.  H. 
Hiscock. 


TheirComfor 


You  insure  the  full  profit  from  your  careful  breeding  and  feeding  when  your 
cows  enjoy  the  supreme  comfort  and  safety  which  can  be  given  only  by  the  use  of 
STAR  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Pens,  Carriers,  Water  Bowls  and  Ventilation  Fixtures. 

The  neat,  smooth,  one-piece  arched  stalls, 
without  cracks,  crevices,  dark  corners  or  dirt 
catchers,  protect  them  from  crowding  or  tramp¬ 
ling.  Light  reaches  every  spot  around  them; 
they  lie  down,  get  up,  and  turn  tolook  or  lick  be¬ 
hind  as  easily  as  in  the  pasture.  The  strongest 
of  stanchions — wood-lined — adjusted  to  a  com¬ 
fortable  fit,  hold  them  safe.  The  stanchion  align¬ 
ment  keeps  them  in  line  at  the  gutter;  so  they 
lie  down  in  comfort  and  not  in  filth  and  misery. 


Get  this  big  192-page  book. 
It  tells  all  about  the  new  rust  shield 
which  prevents  partitions  rusting 
off  at  the  floor,  and  the  vital,  time- 
tested  features  of  STAR  equipment 
whose  values  show  up  in  everyday 
use  and  convert  your  barn — new 
Of  old — into  a  real  money-maker. 


With  fresh  air,  fresh  water  whenever  they  want 
it — even  at  night — they're  never  nervous,  tired  or 
restless.  They  look  well  and  feel  well  and  they 
just  can’t  help  giving  more  milk. 

STAR  equipment  not  only  eliminates  those 
accidents  and  diseases  that  wipe  out  profits,  but 
it  pares  production  cost  to  the  bone  by  saving 
feed,  time,  work  and  miles  of  useless  steps. 

FREE  BARN  PLANS 

Tell  us  the  size  and  kind  of  barn  you  want  to 
build  or  send  rough  sketch  of  the  one  you  want 
to  fix  up.  We’ll  help  you  develop  your  own 
ideas  and  furnish  a  floor  plan  blue  print  without 
the  slightest  cost  or  obligation  to  you. 
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Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc.  DePt.  a-i 

Albany  HARVARD  San  Francisco 

N.  Y.  ILLINOIS  Calif. 

Please  send  Star  Line  Book.  1  expect  to 
□Build  DBarn  About  when 

□Remodel  QHog  House 
□Equip  □Hen  House _ 

Name. - - - - 


Address.... 


Send  floor  sketch  for  free  blue-print 


BABY 


CHICKS 


Extra  quality  chicks — the  kind  to  show  the  greatest  profits  for  Mr.  Dollars- 
and-sense  Poultryman.  We  have  100  acres  here,  and  we  know  our  birds. 
4  breeds.  Order  early  for  wanted  dates.  Special  prices  for  broiler  chicks. 
All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  tested.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 


HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 


Box  59 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


10  FREE  CHICKS 


—ON  orders  booked  before  March  15th,  we 
give  10  Chicks  free  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to 
health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SEHT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 
Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason¬ 
able.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  of  $10.00 
or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


Sch  weglersTlWRoanED"?.'; 


THEY  UVl  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeder*  (has  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generation*.  They  LAY  became  (hey  are 
from  refected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorn*, 
Barred  and  White  Rock*,  R.  L  R*ds»  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpington*, 
White  Wyandottes.  tXc  and  up.  tOOff  hve  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Member  International  Chick  Amo.  Wrist  today  Cor  FUSS  CMck  Bonk, 

SCHWEGLEJTS  HATCHERY,  204  (tattumpton.  buffalo.  «.  r 


% 


:%  Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy ,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  ’ 
SB  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms. Daniels,  ■ 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  JL 
jr  culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ’  , 
f9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  yl 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  -Jj 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos  44  Fairport,  N. 

To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  saj 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist ** 
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This  is  a  message 
to  one-crop  Farmers 


Many  farmers  are  hog-tied  by  one-crop  farming. 
You  may  be  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  a  given  line, 
but  if  you  have  no  market  for  any  crops  except  the 
one  big  crop  in  your  locality,  you  have  to  farm 
blind-folded  year  after  year.  Maybe  conditions  will 
be  such  that  you  will  make  a  profit — and  maybe 
they  won’t. 

Contrast  this  condition  with  the  varied  agricul¬ 
tural  opportunities  in  Florida.  Here  no  farmer 
need  be  a  one-crop  farmer.  But  many  farmers  be¬ 
come  specialists  in  a  given  line  because  they  like 
that  work  best.  They  don’t  have  to  specialize — 
they  just  like  to. 

Here’s  a  state  with  a  farm  income  of  more  than 
$135,000,000.  In  Florida,  farmers  in  one  section 
of  the  state  raise  tropical  fruits,  winter  vegetables, 
oranges,  strawberries  in  midwinter.  In  another  sec¬ 
tion  field  crops,  livestock  and  dairying  are  the  chief 
activities.  The  point  is,  any  farmer  coming  to 
Florida  has  a  chance  to  choose  the  work  he  likes 
best — and  in  whatever  field  he  chooses  he  may  be 
sure  of  making  a  good  living  and  more. 

Does  it  pay  a  farmer  to  move?  It  does  if  he  is 
a  good  farmer  doing  the  wrong  kind  of  work.  If 
you  would  rather  raise  oranges,  it  is  foolish  to  con¬ 
tinue  growing  wheat.  We’d  like  to  talk  this  over 
with  farmers  who  are  looking  for  real  opportunities 
today. 

Nathan  Mayo,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


Check  the  list  below  and  mail  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  for 
facts  regarding  farm  opportunities  in  Florida. 

(This  advertisement  is  authorized  by  the  State  of  Florida ) 


Which  of 
these  farm 
opportuni¬ 
ties  do  you 
like  best  ? 


|  |  Citrus  Fruits 
0  Poultry 
0  Dairying 
0  Truck  Farming 
0  Livestock 
0  General  Farming 
0  Bulb  and  Nursery 
Culture 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


DEPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTURE 

Tallahassee 

FLORIDA 

The  Sunshine  State 
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All  Agriculture  Is  Honored 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


government  to  try  and  solve  the  farm 
problems  of  the  State  without  regard 
to  partisan  politics.”  The  Governor- 
elect  spoke  of  the  leadership  of  the 
newly  created  Master  Farmers  and 
characterized  them  as  “pioneers  in  the 
march  of  farm  progress.” 

In  the  presentation  of  the  medals  to 
the  Master  Farmers,  Governor-elect 
Roosevelt  was  particulary  happy  and 
gracious.  A  brief  review  of  the  life 
and  work  of  each  Master  Farmer  and 
his  wife  was  given  by  the  Governor- 
elect  and  then  each  couple  was  called 
forward  to  make  a  short  response  and 
to  receive  the  Master  Farmer  medal 
awarded  by  American  Agriculturist. 
The  responses  by  the  Master  Farmers 
were  all  fine  and  interesting.  Many 
were  visibly  affected  and  all  were  deep¬ 
ly  sincere.  A  city  business  man  re¬ 
marked  after  the  meeting  that  no  other 
class  of  people  in  America  could  pre¬ 
sent  forty-four  men  and  women  of  such 
uniformly  high  grade  qualifications  of 
manhood,  womanhood  and  citizenship. 

Much  of  this  part  of  the  program 
was  broadcast  over  station  WJZ 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  so  thousands 
of  the  folks  back  home  were  able  to 
hear  Governor-elect  Roosevelt’s  speech 
and  many  of  the  responses  made  by  the 
farmers.  All  of  the  Master  Farmers 
caught  the  real  spirit  and  idea  of  the 
occasion  by  emphasizing  the  merits 
and  dignity  of  man’s  greatest  calling. 
Time  and  again  during  the  evening  it 
was  brought  out  that  the  purpose  or 
ideal  of  the  Master  Farmer  movement 
was  not  to  set  one  farmer  above  an¬ 
other  but  instead  to  emphasize  the 
great  importance  and  dignity  of  agri¬ 
culture. 

At  the  speakers’  table,  in  addition  to 
Governor-elect  Roosevelt  and  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  there  were:  Lieuten¬ 
ant-governor-elect  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  former  ambassador 
to  Turkey,  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman,  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  Michael  H. 
Cahill,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Bankers’  Association,  Commissioner 
Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  D.  P.  Witter,  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Assembly,  W.  M.  Duryee, 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  F.  P.  Graves, 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Fred  J.  Freestone,  master  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Ladd,  extension  director  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  C. 
L.  White,  editor  of  Pennsylvania  Farm¬ 
er,  and  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  Amer¬ 
ican  AGRICULTURIST. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  of¬ 
ficials  and  representatives  of  practical¬ 
ly  every  farm  organization  in  New 
York  State,  many  of  the  leading  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  East,  and  the  heads  of 
departments  of  the  State  government 
from  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Where  and  when  has  there  ever  been 
another  such  gathering  of  notables  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  agricul¬ 
ture?  Certainly  New  York  never  has 
had  another  occasion  when  so  many  of 
the  leading  officials  of  the  State  and 
so  many  business  men  have  come  to¬ 
gether  to  do  honor  to  the  State’s  agri¬ 
culture,  and  to  some  of  its  good 
farmers. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  Master  Farmer 
work  has  been  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  Four 
Master  Farmers  were  finally  named  by 
the  judges,  two  of  whom  were  hon¬ 
ored  at  our  New  York  banquet,  and 
two  will  go  to  Harrisburg  in  January 
to  a  banquet  conducted  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farmer. 

We  wish  there  were  room  to  publish 
all  of  the  speeches  that  were  made,  but 
possibly  no  better  description  of  the 
spirit  of  these  speeches  and  the  whole 
occasion  can  be  given  than  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmers  of  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey  printed  on  the  banquet  program 
by  W.  M.  Jardine,  Secretary  of  the 


United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  This  letter  follows : 

“I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  *  *  *  the  Master  Farm¬ 
ers  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  This 
designation  of  ‘Master’  has  a  fine  tra¬ 
dition.  It  has  meant  to  those  of  many 
years  ago,  recognition  of  ability  to  do 
some  thing  surpassingly  well,  fidelity  to 
high  standards,  contribution  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  comfort  and  wealth  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  world,  leadership  in 
thinking  and  in  execution.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fitting  that  the  custom  of 
awarding  the  title  of  ‘master’  has  been 
revived  to  do  honor  to  the  farmer  who 
has  made  himself  a  ‘master  of  his 
craft’,  who  has  attained  a  ‘position  of 
command  and  authority’,  because  the 
farmer  is  truly  the  central  craftsman 
about  whom  the  activities  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  revolve. 

“This  event  makes  us  newly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  importance  to  every  farm¬ 
er  that  he  be  a  master  of  his  profession. 
There  was  a  time  in  this  young  coun¬ 
try  when  people  said  ‘a  farmer  is  a 
man  who  lives  on  a  farm’.  Today  he 
must  be,  if  he  is  to  attain  any  success 
in  his  life’s  work,  a  man  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  running  a  farm.  The  success¬ 
ful  farmer  of  today,  the  ‘Master  Farm¬ 
er’,  gives  his  business  the  same  con¬ 
centration  of  mind  and  effort,  the  same 
l^een  analysis,  the  same  amount  of 
managerial  skill  that  goes  into  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  success¬ 
ful  business  anywhere.  It  is  eminent¬ 
ly  fitting  that  we  give  recognition  to 
those  men  who  are  leaders  in  this  de¬ 
velopment.  I  congratulate  the  Master 
Farmers  on  the  recognition  which  they 
receive  on  this  occasion  and  I  congratu¬ 
late  the  states  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  on  having  the  benefit  of  their 
pioneering  and  leadership  in  this  mas¬ 
ter  business  of  farming.” 


When  Was  the  Best  Time 
to  Live 

( Continued  from  Page  5 ) 
powdered  hair  and  long  flowing  skirts 
and  in  their  dancing  of  the  minuet  with 
their  measured  steps  and  courtly 
manners. 

I  have  visited  Mt.  Vernon  and  know 
what  the  feeling  must  have  been  to 
have  lived  in  those  times,  as  I  spent 
many  days  going  over  the  ground  and 
in  the  home  looking  at  all  it  contained 
of  books,  furniture  and  antiques.  It 
almost  seemed  as  though  I  had  lived 
there  at  some  time  and  I  think  that 
was  the  best  time  to  have  lived — when 
young  men  were  respectful  and  chival¬ 
rous  to  the  old  as  well  as  the  younger 
people  and  when  the  father  and  mother 
were  respected  above  all  and  held  in 
regard  by  their  children— Mrs.  A.  B., 
New  York. 


The  long  winter  nights  are  never  too 
long  for  the  man  who  wants  to  im¬ 
prove  himself  by  study. 


Deplorably  Absent-Minded 
"Oh,  what  a  saphead- — here  Pve  gone 
and  forgotten  my  parachute !” 

— Le  Petit  Bleu  (Paris) 


How  sore  throat  gets  its  start 
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Check  it  with 

LISTERINE 

full  strength 


WORKING  over  a  steaming  tub  one  minute, 
out  in  raw  weather  the  next,  a  woman  is  al¬ 
most  certain  to  get  sore  throat  or  a  cold — or  both. 

The  same  goes  for  a  man  leaving  a  warm  house 
to  work  around  icy  barns. 

Such  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  physicians 
say,  are  the  cause  of  countless  throat  conditions  and 
colds.  Many  of  them  become  complicated  and  dan¬ 
gerous  if  neglected. 

After  such  exposure,  or  after  your  feet  have  been 
wet,  gargle  repeatedly  with  Listerine  full  strength  at 
the  first  opportunity.  It  often  keeps  sore  throat 
from  becoming  serious. 

When  Listerine  enters  the  mouth  it  attacks  the 
disease  germs  that  cause  ordinary  colds  and  sore 
throat.  Your  relief  is  almost  immediate.  When  it 
is  not,  consult  your  physician. 

Listerine,  full  strength,  is  so  powerful  that  even 
the  stubborn  B.  Typhosus  (typhoid)  germ  is  killed 
in  15  seconds!  This  is  shown  by  scientific  tests  in 
bacteriological  laboratories  of  national  repute. 

Keep  Listerine  handy  and  use  it  daily  during  had 
weather.  You  may  he  spared  a  costly  and  possibly 
dangerous  illness.  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


“GREAT!’* 

men  say.  They’re  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  Lis¬ 
terine  Shaving  Cream. 
You  will  be  also  when 
you  try  it.  So  cool! 
So  soothing! 


To  prevent  colds 

rinse  the  hands  with  Listerine 

Countless  colds  start  when  germs  are  carried  to 
the  mouth  on  food.  By  using  Listerine  on  the 
hands  before  every  meal,  you  attack  such  germs 
and  lessen  the  risk  of  cold.  Remember  this, 
mothers,  when  handling  baby’s  food. 
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Coming  to 
NEW  YORK 

9 

Everything  NEW 
but  its  convenient 
location  ! 

FrOM  lobby  to  roof,  the  well-known 
McAlpin  is  now  a  NEW  hotel — complete¬ 
ly  modernized — providing  the  finest  ac¬ 
commodations  in  New  York. 

NEW,  comfortable,  modern  furniture. 
NEW',  luxurious  carpets  throughout. 
NEW,  beautiful  interior  decorations — • 
bright,  cheerful,  immaculate 
rooms.  Bed  reading  lamps  in 
every  room. 

NEW,  high  speed,  self-leveling  eleva¬ 
tors  that  safely  whisk  you  to 
any  of  the  24  floors  of  the 
McAlpin. 

A  NEW  type  of  courteous  service 
ranging  from  quietly  slipping 
the  morning  newspaper  under 
your  door  to  the  iron-clad  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  new  management  to 
completely  satisfy  every  guest! 

FRANK  A.  DUGGAN 

President  and  Managing  Director 

new  rates ! 

from  $3.50  per  day 

McAlpin  Rates  never  vary — 
in  each  room  is  plainly  posted 
the  RATE  OF  THAT  ROOM 

HOTEL 

MCALPIN 

ONE  BLOCK  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 

B’WAY  at  34th  ST 


f2QO 

WidiouiBalh 


*2??  with  Bath 

Springfield’s  Newest  Fireproof  Hotel 


HOTEL 

SPRINGFIELD 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling1 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  SI. 00  at  drug-gists. 
Hiseox  Chem.  Works,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  for  one  or  more  of  the 
following  mock  trial  outlines. 
They  will  help  you  put  on  an  en¬ 
tertaining,  instructive  program. 
Send  2  cents  for  each  trial  re¬ 
quested  to  cover  mailing  costs. 
Robbing  the  Soil. 

Mock  Trial  of  a  farmer 
for  failing  to  buy  Labor 
Saving  Devices  for  his 
wife. 

Mock  Trial  of  John 
Brown  for  Cruelty  to 
Animals. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Second  Prize  Letter  in  Kitchen  Contest 

Mrs.  Stanley  Adapts  Her  “Treadmill”  to  Needs  of  Modern  Kitchen 


Mrs.  Frank  Stanley 


WHEN  we  moved  on  to  this  place  I 
was  delighted  with  amount  of 
room  I  was  to  have  in  my  kitchen.  It 
was  a  room  about  21  feet  square  which 
was  originally  an  old  mill  and  had  been 
moved  up  and  joined  to  the  house  for 
a  kitchen.  A  big 
leap  from  the  bank 
of  the  babbling 
brook  to  the  center 
of  my  dream  of  42 
years!  Some  of  my 
good  neighbors  told 
me  that  the  woman 
who  lived  here  be¬ 
fore  called  the  room 
“her  Tread  Mill.” 
This  seemed  like  a 
peculiar  remark  to 
me  but  now  after 
using  the  room  for 
nine  years  I  can 
agree  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  treading  in  the  many  unnecessary 
steps  I  have  had  to  take  in  doing  my 
work.  The  sink  is  located  13  feet  from 
the  work  tables,  the  cupboard  for  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  is  17  feet  away  and  the 
refrigerator  17  while  the  door  to  the 
pantry  where  I  keep  my  china  is  but 
a  trip  of  27  feet  from  the  working 
center. 

My  plans  call  for  some  quite  radical 
changes  with  no  great  amount  of  ex¬ 
pense  involved,  but  after  studying  the 
problem  for  several  years  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  my  new  kitchen  will  be 
quite  a  factor  in  lengthening  my  life 
and  shortening  my  steps. 

The  first  change  will  be  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  that  abominable  workmaker, 
the  old  chimney  which  drips  creosote 
from  its  shelf  base  in  the  room  above. 
This  being  located  directly  over  the 
range  in  the  center  of .  the  room  can 
be  depended  upon  to  make  a  very  un¬ 
sightly  mess  after  every  rain.  A  new 
chimney  will  be  built  outside  the  west 
wall  and  the  range  will  be  located 
against  that  wall.  The  east  wall  will 
be  moved  toward  the  center  of  the 
room  about  16  inches  and  this  space 
will  be  added  to  the  new  bath  room 
which  will  be  located  where  the  pantry 
is  now.  What  a  pleasure  it  will  be  to 
see  that  outside  toilet  torn  from  the 
south  west  corner! 

We  built  our  septic  tank  two  years 
ago  and  the  sink  now  drains  into  it. 
An  electric  power  line  has  just  been 
built  past  the  house  so  that  I  am  as¬ 
sured  of  electric  lights  and  a  pressure 
water  system  which  will  be  located 
near  our  wonderful  springs  just  below 
the  house.  This  will  eliminate  the  two 
hand  pumps  at  either  end  of  the  sink. 

£ 


The  sink  will  be  replaced  by  a  new  por¬ 
celain  fixture  to  be  located  between  the 
two  porcelain  work  tables  which  I  now 
have,  and  will  be  on  a  level  with  the 
table  which  is  32  inches  from  the  floor, 
a  most  convenient  working  height  for 
me.  Because  I  have  these  two  fine 
tables  and  want  my  working  tables  by 
the  north  windows  I  can  not  have  a 
permanent  drain  board  on  my  sink  and 
still  get  the  group  in  the  space  pro¬ 
vided  by  that  wall.  Necessity,  being 
the  mother  of  invention,  has  come  to 
my  assistance  in  the  plan  for  a  drain 
board  of  impregnated  wood  which  is 
waterproof  and  can  be  hooked  on  to 
one  side  of  the  sink  for  use  *-hile  wash¬ 
ing  dishes  and  folded  back  out  of  use 
when  not  needed. 

The  cabinet  table  with  two  flour  bins 
under  it  will  be  moved  to  where  the 
stove  now  stands,  the  top  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  zinc  affording  a  convenient 
place  only  3  feet  distant  from  the 
range  upon  which  hot  dishes  may  be 
placed  while  working  at  the  range.  The 
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which  is  plenty  large  enough  for  serv¬ 
ing  even  the  extra  help  at  threshing 
and  other  rush  times. 

I  am  banking  big  on  the  increase 
in  light  and  air;  I  have  planned  for 
this  by  the  addition  of  the  casement 
window  on  the  south  wall,  the  window 
over  the  sink  and  the  glass  in  the  cellar 
door;  I  have  increased  the  window 
space  by  21  square  feet.  There  is  a 
door  in  each  side  of  the  room  and  a 
total  of  nine  windows  so  that  I  will  be 
assured  of  plenty  of  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  helps  which  take  no 
little  effort  and  yet  mean  so  much  to 
one  doing  the  work  will  be;  the  broom 
and  mop  cupboard  which  will  collect 
this  much  used  equipment  into  one 
place;  the  clothes  closet  which  will 
eliminate  the  draping  of  garments 
about  the  room;  the  service  wagon;  to 
be  located  in  the  north  end  of  the  office, 
will  shorten  the  distance  between  my 
dining  room  and  kitchen;  the  garbage 
can  with  its  strainer  to  separate  the 
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cabinet  table  will  be  built  into  and 
made  a  part  of  a  cupboard  for  baking 
supplies,  which  will  be  built  above  it 
and  backed  up  by  the  new  dumb  waiter 
and  another  cupboard  for  china. 

The  space  between  this  group  and 
the  south  wall  will  be  used  for  a  dining 
nook  and  will  be  set  apart  from  the 
kitchen  by  the  suggestion  of  an  a'rch- 
way.  This  will  add  a  touch  of  the  ar¬ 
tistic  as  the  ceiling  of  the  entire  room 
is  now  a  beamed  effect.  All  of  the 
family  meals  will  be  served  in  this  nook 
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liquids  will  be  installed  under  the  sink; 
the  wood  box,  filled  from  the  outside 
but  made  so  as  to  open  into  the  kitchen 
will  not  only  reduce  the  litter  from  the 
wood  but  it  will  entirely  eliminate  the 
usual  tracking-in  necessary  to  filling; 
the  cereal  cupboard  to  be  located  next 
to  the  range  will  provide  a  warm  dry 
place  which  will  mean  crisp  cereals. 
Under  this  cupboard  will  be  a  shelf  for 
my  pressure  cooker.  Because  I  use 
my  cooker  very  often  and  it  is  so  heavy 
to  car  ry  upstairs  where  I  now  keep  it, 
a  place  close  by  the  stove  will  be  most 
welcome.  The  fireless  cooker,  on  cas¬ 
ters  will  roll  under  the  left  work  table 
and  a  shelf  just  above  the  cooker  will 
be  provided  for  the  dishpan.  Under  the 
other  table  will  be  a  built-in  cupboard 
for  some  of  the  larger  cooking  utensils 
while  just  over  the  sink  and  under  the 
window  will  be  a  small  cupboard  for 
the  supplies  used  at  the  sink.  A  white 
enameled  stool  will  be  located  at  each 
table. 

The  doorway  through  which  we  now 
enter  the  toilet  will  be  used  as  a  part 
of  the  cold  cupboard,  a  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  I  am  proud  of  because  I  am  con¬ 
structing  it  from  a  splendid  refrigera¬ 
tor  discarded  by  a  friend  when  she 
bought  an  electric  cooler.  The  placing 
of  my  refrigerator  between  the  two 
cupboards  on  the  east  wall  will  pre¬ 
vent  my  using  the  shelf  I  now  have  on 
its  side.  Here  again  necessity  has 
come  to  the  rescue  for  I  have  planned 
a  shelf  which  will  pull  out  from  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  and  upper  cupboard 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 


A  Thorough  “Going-Over’  ’  Is  in  Order  at  this  Time  of  Year 


JUST  as  we  turn  the  corner  of  the 
New  Year  we  more  or  less  cast  up 
accounts  to  see  where  we  stand.  If  we 
can  stand  up  straight,  breathe  great 
lungfuls  of  pure  fresh  air,  do  a  good 
day’s  work  without  undue  fatigue,  and 
keep  all  our  organs  working  along  with¬ 
out  friction,  then  we  are  blest  phy¬ 
sically.  If  you  doubt  your  blessings, 
just  go  to  a  hospital  and  look  around 
at  all  its  people  who  are  deprived  of 
one  or  more  of  these  privileges. 

As  for  mental  equipment,  kind  na¬ 
ture  and  our  ancestors  have  already 
done  all  they  can  do;  the  rest  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  matter  with  each  of  us.  I  have 
heal'd  the  remark,  “Well,  I  can’t  help 
it  if  I  haven’t  as  good  a  mind  as  So- 
and-So.  The  truth  is,  many  times  the 
remarker  was  excusing  himself  from 
the  labor  necessary  to  develop  the 
mind  he  already  had.  Nobody  (except 
real  mental  derelicts)  has  so  poor  a 
mind  but  what  exercise  will  make  it 
better.  Good  reading,  the  habit  of 
analyzing  what  is  read,  listening  to 
good  sermons,  cultivating  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  people  who  know  more  than  we 
do,  taking  advantage  of  opportunities 
offered  by  local  organizations  for 
study,  selecting  radio  programs  which 
are  more  than  mere  entertainment — 
really,  the  world  is  full  of  opportunities 
if  one  truly  wishes  to  develop  mentally. 

Spiritually,  we  all  need  help.  No 
human  being  ever  achieves  that  high 
estate  where  perfection  is  absolute. 
True,  I  can  point  with  a  feeling' 
amounting  to  reverence  to  certain 


The  whole  of  pattern  2640  is  designed 
to  conceal  lines  of  the  over-full  figure  and 
to  make  her  appear  slender.  The  new 
silk  tweed,  lightweight  tvoolens,  or  faille 
silk  crepe  would  lend  themselves  suitably 
to  such  a  design.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and 
48  inches  bust.  The  36-inch  size  requires 
4  yards  of  40-inch  material  xvith  14  yard 
of  9-inch  contrasting  and  %  yard  of 
binding. — Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,*  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and  send 
to  Pattern  Department,  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  461  -4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


characters  I  have  known  whose  fine 
qualities  of  unselfishness,  loyalty,  devo¬ 
tion  to  service  for  others, .  honesty, 
truthfulness,  or  high  sense  of  honor 
marked  them  for  distinction.  Such 
qualities  always  meant  that  the  owner 
carefully  cherished  that  divine  spark 
within  himself  which  can  be  stifled  so 
easily.  Call  it  conscience  if  you  like, 
that  still,  small  voice  within,  which 


A  Quilted  Pillow 

This  cunning  little  quilted  pillow  is 
quickly  and  easily  made  and  would 
make  an  ideal  gift  for  any  friend.  It 
is  about  14  by  22  inches  in  size  when 
finished  and  may  be  obtained  in  colors, 


green,  maize,  blue,  lavender  and  coral. 
Stamped  on  fast  color  Venetian,  the 
pillow  (top  and  back)  is  35  cents  each. 
If  you  desire  the  wadding  lining,  the 
pillow  is  70  cents  each.  The  same  pat¬ 
tern  in  same  colors  on  silk  rayon  with 
wadding  is  $1.40  each.  Order  from 
Embroidery  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


prompts  every  noble  deed  and  thought 
— but  which  is  so  easily  stilled.  The 
rush  of  modern  life  gives  this  small 
voice  little  chance  to  be  heard;  there¬ 
fore,  we  have  to  nurture  it  all  the  more 
carefully  in  order  that  it  be  not  lost 
altogether. 

Financially,  we  are  never  satisfied. 
We  always  could  use  more  money  than 
we  have,  no  matter  how  little  or  how 
much  we  have.  Increased  wealth  al¬ 
ways  means  larger  responsibilities— 
that  is  one  aspect  of  the  case  not  seen 
by  the  casual  observer.  If  the  owner 
of  wealth  fails  to  live  up  to  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  it  entails,  it  is  a  safe  guess 
that  the  wealth  will  soon  disappear. 
So  when  we  long  for  more  riches,  we 
ought  to  consider  whether  we  want  the 
extra  responsibility  which  goes  with 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  human  be¬ 
ings  seem  to  require  the  stimulation 
which  comes  from  taking  part  in  an 
active,  going  business  of  some  sort. 
One  proof  that  it  is  a  going  business 
is  adequate  financial  returns — that 
spurs  us  on  to  greater  efforts.  Add 
to  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
adequate  returns  the  joy  of  the  job 
itself,  coupled  with  good  physical,  men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual  health,  and  life  should 
be  very  full  and  satisfying. 

It  is  very  helpful  to  give  ourselves  a 
“going-over”  occasionally  and  the  New 
Year  is  a  natural  time  for  such  reflec¬ 
tions.  Whatever  you  find  in  such  a 
search,  the  Corner  wishes  you  much 
joy  and  happiness  in  the  year  to  come! 
— Aunt  Janet. 


Second  Prize  in  Kitchen 
Contest 

( Continued  f  rom  Opposite  Page ) 
at  the  left  of  the  refrigerator. 

Just  east  of  the  garden  door  will  be 
located  an  interesting  group.  Next  to 
the  door  is  the  broom  and  mop  cup¬ 


board  and  next  to  the  door  leading  into 
the  office  is  another  full  length  cup¬ 
board  for  table  leaves  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  things,  between  these  two 
and  under  the  window  is  a  series  of  five 
drawers  for  towels,  aprons,  first  aid 
equipment  and  clean  cloths.  The  top 
of  this  built-in  chest  will  be  32  inches 
from  the  floor. 

The  walls  are  now  of  wide  boards 
painted  light  blue  and  the  casings  and 
ceiling  are  of  white.  I  am  planning 
to  cover  the  side  walls  and  ceiling  be¬ 
tween  the  beams  with  the  tiled  upson 
board.  Not  least  among  my  pleasures 
in  fixing  up  will  be  the  decorating.  The 
well  laid  floor  will  be  covered  with 
heavy  inlaid  linoleum  of  a  small  pat¬ 
tern  which  will  harmonize  with  the 
other  colors  used.  I  shall  tint  the  ceil¬ 
ing  a  very  light  cream,  the  side  walls 
a  pale  yellow  and  the  wood  work, 
built-in  equipment  and  furniture  old 
ivory.  Yellow  and  white  dimity  cur¬ 
tains  will  help  in  making'  the  sun  shine 
even  on  dull  days. 

You  may  picture  me,  when  my  plans 
are  completed,  as  looking  over  a  dream 
come  true  and  while  it  may  not  exactly 
blend  with  the  color  scheme  I  know 
I  will  be  “Tickled  Pink”!  The  best 
part  of  it  all  to  me  is  that  my  hus¬ 
band  is  as  enthusiastic  about  my  plans 
as  I  am  and  after  42  years  I  know  that 
that  means  success  in  my  undertaking. 
—Mrs.  Frank  Stanley,  Skaneateles , 
N.  Y. 

List  of  movable  equipment :  Range, 
oil  stove,  two  porcelain  work  tables, 
enameled  stools,  chairs,  refrigerator, 
fireless  cooker,  pressure  cooker,  all 
cooking  utensils,  dining  table. 


Wooden  handled  kitchen  utensils  or 
the  cogs  of  the  Dover  egg  beater 
should  never  be  allowed  to  soak  in  the 
dish  water. 


Youthful  Neckline 


scarf  tie  showing  decidedly  modern  influ¬ 
ence  in  its  diagonal  lines.  The  smartly 
dipped  skirt  yoke  makes  the  frock  all  the 
more  youthful.  Sheer  tweed,  rayon  vel¬ 
vet,  canton  crepe  or  other  heavy  silks  are 
admirably  suited  to  this  design.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust.  The  36-inch  bust  size 
requires  3%  yards  of  49-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  49-inch  contrasting. 
Price  13c. 


Less  Work 

Washing  Work  Clothes 

if  you  use  Fels-Naptha.  For 
Fels-Naptha  brings  you  two  cleaners 
instead  of  one.  Good  golden  soap 
blended,  by  our  exclusive  process, 
with  plenty  of  naptha.  The  naptha 
and  soapy  suds  loosen  even  ground- 
in,  greasy  dirt  and  wash  it  away. 
Working  together,  they  give  the 
extra  help  that  does  the  hard  rub¬ 
bing  for  you,  whether  the  job  is  a 
couple  of  jumpers  or  a  whole  week’s 
wash.  So  it’s  easy  to  understand  why 
so  many  women  say  .  . . 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 
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|  Stubborn  Cough 

!  Quickly  Ended  by 

i  Famous  Recipe 
L _ . _ 

Here  is  the  famous  old  recipe  which 
millions  of  housewives  have  found  to  be 
the  most  dependable  means  of  breaking  up 
a  stubborn,  lingering  cough.  It  takes  but 
a  moment  to  prepare  and  costs  little,  but 
it  gives  real  relief  even  for  those  dreaded 
coughs  that  usually  follow  the  “flu.” 

From  any  druggist,  get  2!4  ounces  or 
Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
the  bottle  with  plain  granulated  sugar 
syrup  or  strained  honey.  Thus  you  make 
a  full  pint  of  better  remedy  than  you  could 
buy  ready-made  for  three  times  the  cost. 
It  never  spoils  and  tastes  so  good  that 
even  children  like  it. 

Not  only  does  this  simple  mixture 
soothe  and  heal  the  inflamed  throat  mem¬ 
branes  with  surprising  ease,  but  also  it  is 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  acts  directly 
upon  the  bronchial  tubes,  thus  aiding  the 
whole  system  in  throwing  off  the  cough. 
It  loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm  and 
eases  chest  soreness  in  a  way  that  is 
really  astonishing. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norw'ay  Pine,  contain¬ 
ing  the  active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  re¬ 
fined,  palatable  form.  Nothing  known  m 
medicine  is  more  helpful  in  cases  of  severe 
coughs,  chest  colds  and  bronchial  troubles. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


j  INVENTS  AIR-BURNING  FLAT  IRON 

Cuts  Ironing  Time  in  Half 

I  0.  O.  Steese,  201  Steese  Bldg.,  Akron.  Ohio,  is  the 
|  inventor  of  an  amazing  new  kind  of  fiat  iron  that  cuts 
ironing  time  in  half  and  burns  90%.  air  and  i%  com- 
|  rnon  kerosene  (coal  oil).  It  is  self-heating,  has  no 
cords  or  wires,  and  is  cheaper  to  operate  than  a  gas 
or  electric  iron,  lfe  offers  one  free  to  the  first  user 
in  each  locality  who  will  help  introduce  it.  Write 
him  for  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 


“THE  SAFEST  BANK 
MESSENGER  in  the  WORLD” 


That  is  the  title  of  our  new,  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  convenient  “banking  by  mail” 
method.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 


I 


**  72  JO  Since  19 

Interest  Compounde 
Quarterly 

Assets  over 
$38,000,000.00 
and  over  55,000 
Depositors 

Chartered  186S 


“““““““““Mail  this  slip  today^,  —  —  — —  _ 

I  National  Savings  Bank 
I  70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  il- 
■  lustrated  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank 
j  Messenger  in  the  World.” 

|  Name  . . 

J  Address  . 

|  City  .  A. A. 


*  _  (Sfnerican  Agriculturist,  January  5,  1929 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  "By  John  Fox, Jr, 


IT  was  Georgie  to  whom  Chaa — fast 
learning  the  ways  of  gentlemen — sent 
a  pompous  challenge,  that  the  difficulty 
might  be  settled  “in  any  way  the  gen¬ 
tleman  saw  fit.”  Georgie  insultingly 
declined  to  fight  with  one  who  was  not 
his  equal,  and  Chad  boxed  his  jaws  in 
the  presence  of  a  crowd,  floored  him 
with  one  blow,  and  contemptuously 
twisted  his  nose.  Thereafter  open  com¬ 
ment  ceased.  Chad  was  making  him¬ 
self  known.  He  was  the  swiftest  run¬ 
ner  on  the  football  field;  he  had  the 
quickest  brain  in  mathematics;  he  was 
elected  to  the  Periclean  Society,  and 
astonished  his  fellow-members  with  a 
fiery  denunciation  of  the  men  who  ban¬ 
ished  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena — so  fiery 
was  it,  indeed,  that  his  opponents  them¬ 
selves  began  to  wonder  how  that  crime 
had  ever  come  to  pass.  He  would  fight 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  and  he  always 
won;  and  by-and-by  the  boy  began  to 
take  a  fierce  joy  in  battling  his  way 
upward  against  a  block  that  would 
have  crushed  a  weaker  soul.  It  was 
only  with  Margaret  that  that  soul  was 
in  awe.  He  began  to  love  her  with  a 
pure  reverence  that  he  could  never 
know  at  another  age.  Every  Saturday 
night  when  dusk  fell,  he  was  mounting 
the  steps  of  her  house.  Every  Sunday 
morning  he  was  waiting  to  take  her 
home  from  church.  Every  afternoon 
he  looked  for  her,  hoping  to  catch  sight 
of  her  on  the  streets,  and  it  was  only 
when  Dan  and  Harry  got  indignant 
and  after  Margaret  had  made  a  pas¬ 
sionate  defence  of  Chad  in  the  presence 
of  the  family,  that  the  General  and 
Mrs.  Dean  took  the  matter  in  hand.  It 
was  a  childish  thing,  of  course;  a  girl¬ 
ish  whim.  It  was  right  that  they 
should  be  kind  to  the  boy — for  Major 
Buford’s  sake,  if  not  for  his  own;  but 
they  could  not  have  even  the  pretence 
of  more  than  a  friendly  intimacy  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and  so  Margaret  was 
told  the  truth.  Immediately,  when 
Chad  next  saw  her,  her  honest  eyes 
sadly  told  him  that  she  knew  the  truth, 
and  Chad  gave  up  then.  Thereafter 
he  disappeared  from  sports  and  from 
his  kind  in  every  way,  except  in  the 
classroom  and  in  the  debating  hall. 
Sullenly  he  stuck  to  his  books.  From 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  he  was  at  them  stead¬ 
ily,  in  his  room,  or  at  recitation — ex¬ 
cept  for  an  hour’s  walk  with  the  school¬ 
master  and  the  three  half-hours  that 
his  meals  kept  him  away.  He  grew  so 
pale  and  thin  that  the  Major  and  Caleb 
Hazel  were  greatly  worried,  but  pro¬ 
test  from  both  was  useless.  Before  the 
end  of  the  term  he  had  mounted  into 
college  in  every  study,  and  was  hold¬ 
ing  his  own.  At  the  end  he  knew  his 
power — knew  what  he  could  do,  and 
his  face  was  set,  for  his  future,  daunt¬ 
less.  When  vacation  came  he  went  at 
once  to  the  Major’s  farm,  but  not  to  be 
idle.  In  a  week  or  two  he  was  taking 
some  of  the  reins  into  his  own  hands 
as  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  Major. 
He  knew  a  good  horse,  could  guess  the 
weight  of  a  steer  with  surprising  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  was  a  past  master  in 
knowledge  of  sheep.  By  instinct  he 
was  canny  at  a  trade — what  mountain¬ 
eer  is  not  ? — and  he  astonished  the 
Major  with  the  shrewd  deals  he  made. 
Authority  seemed  to  come  naturally  to 
him,  and  the  Major  swore  that  he  could 
get  more  work  out  of  the  “hands”  than 
the  overseer  himself,  who  sullenly  re¬ 
sented  Chad’s  interference,  but  dared 
not  open  his  lips.  Not  once  did  he  go 
to  the  Deans’,  and  neither  Harry  nor 
Dan  came  near  him.  There  was  little 
intercourse  between  the  Major  and  the 
General,  as  well;  for,  while  the  Major 
could  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
blame  the  General,  inconsistently,  he 
could  not  quite  forgive  him,  and  the 
line  of  polite  coolness  between  the 


neighbors  was  never  overstepped.  At 
the  end  of  July,  Chad  went  to  the 
mountains  to  see  the  Turners  and  Jack 
and  Melissa.  He  wore  his  roughest 
clothes,  put  on  no  airs,  and,  to  all  eyes, 
save  Melissa’s  he  was  the  same  old 
Chad.  But  feminine  subtlety  knows 
no  social  or  geographical  lines,  and 
while  Melissa  knew  what  had  happened 
as  well  as  Chad,  she  never  let  him 
see  that  she  knew.  Apparently  she 
was  giving  open  encouragement  to 
Dave  Hilton,  a  tawny  youth  from  down 
the  river,  who  was  hanging,  dog-like, 
about  the  house,  and  foolish  Chad  be¬ 
gan  to  let  himself  dream  of  Margaret 
with  a  light  heart.  On  the  third  day 
before  he  was  to  go  back  to  the  Blue- 
grass,  a  boy  came  from  over  Black 


Mountain  with  a  message  from  old 
Nathan  Cherry.  Old  Nathan  had 
joined  the  church,  had  fallen  ill,  and 
fearing  he  was  going  to  die,  wanted 
to  see  Chad.  Chad  went  over  with 
curious  premonitions  that  were  not  in 
vain,  and  he  came  back  with  a  strange 
story  that  he  told  only  to  old  Joel,  un¬ 
der  promise  that  he  should  never  make 
it  known  to  Melissa.  Then  he  started 
for  the  Bluegrass  going  over  Pine 
Mountain  and  down  through  Cumber¬ 
land  Gap.  He  would  come  back  every 
year  of  his  life,  he  told  Melissa  and  the 
Turners,  but  Chad  knew  he  was  bid¬ 
ding  a  last  farewell  to  the  life  he  had 
known  in  the  mountains.  At  Melissa’s 
wish  and  old  Joel’s,  he  left  Jack  behind, 
though  he  sorely  wanted  to  take  the 
dog  with  him.  It  was  little  enough  for 
him  to  do  in  return  for  their  kindness, 
and  he  could  see  that  Melissa’s  affec¬ 
tion  for  Jack  was  even  greater  than 
his  own:  and  how  incomparably  lone¬ 
lier  than  his  life  was  the  life  that  she 
must  lead!  This  time  Melissa  did  not 
rush  to  the  yard  gate  when  he  was 
gone.  She  sank  slowly  where  she  stood 
to  the  steps  of  the  porch,  and  there  she 
sat  stone-still.  Old  Joel  passed  her  on 
the  w'ay  to  the  barn.  Several  times  the 
old  mother  walked  to  the  door  behind 
her,  and  each  time  starting  to  speak, 
stopped  and  turned  back,  but  the  girl 
neither  saw  nor  heard  them.  Jack 
trotted  by,  whimpering.  He  sat  down 
in  front  of  her,  looking  up  at  her  un¬ 
seeing  eyes,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
crept  to  her  and  put  his  head  in  her 
lap,  that  she  put  her  arms  around  him 
and  bent  her  own  head  down;  but  no 
tears  came. 

*  *  # 

XVII 

CHADWICK  BUFORD,  GENTLEMAN 
ND  so,  returned  to  the  Bluegrass, 
the  mid-summer  of  that  year,  Chad¬ 
wick  Buford,  gentleman.  A  youth  of 
eighteen,  with  the  self-poise  of  a  man, 
and  a  pair  of  level,  clear  eyes,  that 
looked  the  world  in  the  face  as  proudly 
as  ever,  but  with  no  defiance  and  no 
secret  sense  of  shame.  It  was  a  curious 


story  that  Chad  brought  back  and  told 
to  the  Major,  on  the  porch  under  the 
honey-suckle  vines,  but  it  seemed  to 
surprise  the  Major  very  little:  how  old 
Nathan  had  sent  for  him  to  come  to 
his  death-bed  and  had  told  Chad  that 
he  was  no  foundling;  that  one  of  his 
farms  belonged  to  the  boy;  that  he  had 
lied  to  the  Major  about  Chad’s  mother, 
who  was  a  lawful  wife,  in  order  to 
keep  the  land  for  himself;  how  old  Na¬ 
than  had  offered  to  give  back  the  farm, 
or  pay  him  the  price  of  it  in  live  stock, 
and  how,  at  old  Joel’s  advice,  he  had 
taken  the  stock  and  turned  the  stock 
into  money.  How,  after  he  had  found 
his  mother’s  grave,  his  first  act  had' 
been  to  take  up  the  rough  bee-gum 
coffin  that  held  her  remains,  and  carry 


it  down  the  river,  and  bury  her  where 
she  had  the  right  to  lie,  side  by  side 
with  her  grandfather  and  his — the  old 
gentleman  who  slept  in  wig  and  peruke 
on  the  hill-side — that  her  good  name 
and  memory  should  never  again  suffer 
insult  from  any  living  tongue.  It  was 
then  ,  that  Major  took  Chad  by  the 
shoulders  roughly,  and,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  swore  that  he  would  have  no 
more  nonsense  from  the  boy;  that  Chad 
was  flesh  of  his  flesh  and  bone  of  his 
bone;  that  he  would  adopt  .him  and 
make  him  live  where  he  belonged,  and 
break  his  damned  pride.  And  it  was 
then  that  Chad  told  him  how  gladly  he 
would  come,  now  that  he  could  bring 
him  an  untarnished  name.  And  the 
two  walked  together  down  to  the  old 
family  graveyard,  where  the  Major 
said  that  the  two  in  the  mountains 
should  be  brought  some  day  and  where 
the  two  brothers  who  had  parted  nearly 
fourscore  years  ago  could,  side  by  side, 
await  Judgment  Day. 

When  they  went  back  into  the  house 
the  Major  went  to  the  sideboard. 

“Have  a  drink,  Chad?” 

Chad  laughed:  “Do  you  think  it  will 
stunt  my  growth?” 

“Stand  up  here,  and  let’s  see,”  said 
the  Major. 

The  two  stood  up  back  to  back,  in 
front  of  a  long  mirror,  and  Chad’s 
shaggy  hair  rose  at  least  an  inch  above 
the  Major’s  thin  locks  of  gray.  The 
Major  turned  and  looked  at  him  from 
head  to  foot  with  affectionate  pride. 

“Six  feet  in  your  socks,  to  the  inch, 
without  that  hair.  I  reckon  it  won’t 
stunt  you — not  now.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Chad,  “then  I’ll 
take  that  drink.”  And  together  they 
drank. 

Thus,  Chadwick  Buford,  gentleman, 
after  the  lapse  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  came  back  to  his  own:  and 
what  that  own,  at  that  day  and  in 
that  land,  was! 

It  was  the  rose  of  Virginia,  spring¬ 
ing,  in  full  bloom,  from  new  and  richer 
soil — a  rose  of  a  deeper  scarlet  and  a 
stronger  stem :  and  the  big  village 


where  the  old  University  reared  its 
noble  front  was  the  very  heart  of  that 
rose.  There  were  the  proudest  famil¬ 
ies,  the  stateliest  homes,  the  broadest 
culture,  the  most  gracious  hospitality, 
the  gentlest  courtesies,  the  finest  chiv¬ 
alry,  that  the  State  has  ever  known. 
There  lived  the  political  idols;  there, 
under  the  low  sky,  rose  the  memorial 
shaft  to  Clay.  There  had  lived  beaux 
and  belles,  memories  of  whom  hang 
still  about  the  town,  people  it  with 
phantom  shapes,  and  give  an  individual 
or  a  family  here  and  there  a  subtle  dis¬ 
tinction  to-day.  There  the  grasp  of 
Calvinism  was  most  lax.  There  were 
the  dance,  the  ready  sideboard,  the  card 
table,  the  love  of  the  horse  and  the 
dog,  and  but  little  passion  for  the 
game-cock.  There  were  as  manly  vir¬ 
tues,  as  manly  vices,  as  the  world  has 
ever  known.  And  there,  love  was  as 
far  from  lust  as  heaven  from  hell. 

It  was  on  the  threshold  of  this  life 
that  Chad  stood.  Kentucky  had  given 
birth  to  the  man  who  was  to  uphold 
the  Union — birth  to  the  man  who  would 
seek  to  shatter  it.  Fate  had  given 
Chad  the  early  life  of  one,  and  like 
blood  with  the  other;  and,  curiously 
enough,  in  his  own  short  life,  he  al¬ 
ready  epitomized  the  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nation,  from  its  birth  in  a 
log  cabin  to  its  swift  maturity  behind 
the  columns  of  a  Greek  portico.  Against 
the  uncounted  generations  of  gentle- 
people  that  ran  behind  him  to  sunny 
England,  how  little  could  the  short 
sleep  of  three  in  the  hills  count!  It 
may  take  three  generations  to  make  a 
gentleman,  but  one  is  enough,  if  the 
blood  be  there,  the  heart  be  right,  and 
the  brain  and  hand  come  early  under 
discipline. 

It  was  to  General  Dean  that  the 
Major  told  Chad’s  story  first.  The  two 
old  friends  silently  grasped  hands,  and 
the  cloud  between  them  passed  like 
mist. 

“Bring  him  over  to  dinner  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Cal — you  and  Miss  Lucy,  won’t 
you?  Some  people  are  coming  out 
from  town.”  In  making  amends,  there 
was  no  half-way  with  General  Dean. 

“I  will,”  said  the  Major,  “gladly.” 

The  cool  of  the  autumn  was  already 
in  the  air  that  Saturday  when  Miss 
Lucy  and  the  Major  and  Chad,  in  the 
old  carriage,  with  old  Tom  as  driver 
and  the  pickaninny  behind,  started  for 
General  Dean’s.  The  Major  was  beau¬ 
tiful  to  behold,  in  his  flowered  waist¬ 
coat,  his  ruffled  shirt,  white  trousers 
strapped  beneath  his  highly  polished, 
high-heeled  boots,  high  hat  and  frock 
coat,  with  only  the  lower  button  fas¬ 
tened  in  order  to  give  a  glimpse  of  that 
wonderful  waistcoat,  just  as  that,  too, 
was  unbuttoned  at  the  top  that  the  ruf¬ 
fles  might  peep  out  upon  the  world. 
Chad’s  raiment,  too,  was  a  Solomon’s — 
for  him.  He  had  protested,  but  in 
vain;  and  he,  too,  wore  white  trousers 
with  straps,  high-heeled  boots,  and  a 
wine-colored  waistcoat  and  slouch  hat, 
and  a  brave,  though  very  conscious, 
figure  he  made,  with  his  tall  body, 
well-poised  head,  strong  shouders  and 
thick  hair.  It  was  a  rare  thing  for 
Miss  Lucy  to  do,  but  the  old  gentle¬ 
woman  could  not  resist  the  Major,  and 
she,  too  rode  in  state  with  them,  smil¬ 
ing  indulgently  at  the  Major’s  quips, 
and  now,  kindly,  on  Chad.  A  drowsy 
peace  lay  over  the  magnificent  wood¬ 
lands,  unravaged  then  except  for  fire¬ 
wood;  the  seared  pastures,  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  green  again  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  spring;  the  flashing  creek,  the  seas 
of  still  hemp  and  yellow  corn.  And 
Chad  saw  a  wistful  shadow  cross  Miss 
Lucy’s  pale  face,  and  a  darker  one 
anxiously  sweep  oyer  the  Major’s  jest¬ 
ing  lips. 

Guests  were  arriving,  when  they  en- 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  leaves  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog,  “Jack.”  His  foster 
parents  are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to 
bind  Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  col¬ 
lects  a  rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  “Jack” 
by  his  side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel 
Turner  from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness 
at  school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They 
become  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country” 
beyond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  He  suffers  humiliation  at  the  hands  of 
the  neighbor’s  children  and  returns  to  Kingdom  Come,  but  after  much 
urging  again  returns  to  school,  accompanied  by  Caleb  Hazel.  Chad  is 
invited  to  a  party  given  by  his  former  playmates,  the  children  of  Gener¬ 
al  Dean,  Major  Buford’s  neighbor.  It  is  while  Chad  is  dancing  with 
Margaret  Dean  that  young  George  Forbes  openly  insults  the  boy 
from  the  hills. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


COLLIE  PUPS,  eligible  to  register.  CAUL  SCHWARTZ, 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.-  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  33.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


Kendall,  N.  T. 

PEDIGREED  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS.  Highland 

strain.  Good  Quality.  Reasonably  priced.  JOHN 
PARRY,  Camden,,  N.  Y. _ 

(WIRE)  FOXTERRIER  PUPPIES,  pedigreed.  Males, 
$50.00,  Females,  $35.00.  ROCKHURST  KENNELS 
(Reg.),  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS  for  sale.  Fully  pedi¬ 
greed  and  healthy.  Write  wants.  WILSONA  RAB- 
BITRY,  Marion,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Full-blooded,  long-eared  fox  hound 
pups,  four  months  old ;  also  white  muscovy  ducks. 
WILLIAM  A  SHERMAN,  Schuylerville,  New  York. 

FARM  DOGS,  excellent  ratters  and  cow  dogs,  $4. 
Eng.  Bull  terrier  $20.,  Irish  setter,  $10.  Fox  or  coon 
hounds,  $15-20.  DAWSON,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. _ 

FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding,  care 
and  breeding  with  sympton  chart.  48  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  CORP..  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  $20.  Cooner  Tunning  good  $25, 
started  Cooner  $15,  Skunk  dogs  $5,  $10.,  Setter  $15. 
good  Foxhounds  $30.  $35,  started  Foxhounds  $10,  $15, 
Beagles  $10  to  $20,  Rabbit  hounds  $10  to  $25.  female 
Coonhound  $50.  State  wants.  I  can  fill  the  bill.  Dogs 
exchanged.  JOHN  BILECKE,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 

T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE— 20  very  large 
registered  cows.  20  high  grade  cows  fresh  and  close 
springers  also  several  registered  bulls  and  heifers. 
SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  SALE — At  all  times  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
cows  and  heifers  in  carload  lots.  FRED  JENSEN, 
Waupaca.  Wis. _ 

GUERNSEY  BULL,  six  months  old,  A.R.  dam, 
spotted  Poland  Chinas,  bred  gilts.  JOS.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. _ 

HOLSTEIN S  FOR  SALE.  Pure  breds.  Thirty  cows, 
calves,  heifers  and  bulls.  PHILIP  LEHNER,  Prince- 
ton,  Wisconsin. _ 

FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bull  calves,  choice  bred  heifers, 
A.  R.  cows.  Accredited  and  neg.  to  blood  test.  Write 
your  wants.  EDGAR  PAYNE.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

_ Goats _ 

BRED  SAANAN  GOATS  $75.  Purebreed  California 
Giant  Nubians  $65.  Grades  $50.  Toggenburgs,  Worlds 
healthiest  milkers  for  babies,  invalids.  GOLDS- 
BOROUGHS  REGISTERED  GOATERY,  Mohnton,  Pa. 

Sheep 

FOR  SALE — 200  stock  lambs.  100  of  them  ready 
for  market.  Price  reasonable.  J.  N.  ARMSTRONG, 
Johnsburg,  N.  Y. 

BIG.  HEAVY  WOOLED  Rambouillet  ram  lambs.  3 

Shropshire  ewes,  2  ram  lambs.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY, 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

"  POULTRY 

EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  CHICKS— Butchers. 
Market  men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  Picture 
Folder  Free,  showing  best  varieties  money  making 
market  chickens.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  Al,  Tyrone. 
Pm _ _ 

KWALITEED  BLOOD  TESTED  Rocks,  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns.  Bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and  bloodtested 
four  years  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhoea  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  chicks 
shipped  under  State  label.  Catalog  and  price  list  free. 
Order  early,  so  we  can  supply  your  wants.  HARRISON- 
BURG  HATCHERY,  INC..  Box  223,  Harrisonburg.  Va. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  Husky  Broiler  Chicks. 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  Reds.  W7hite 
Wyandottes.  Leghorns.  From  large  selected  free  range 
stock.  State  number  you  need  and  we  will  quote 
special  prices.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ROCK  cockerels,  thirty  years 
exclusive  breeding.  EDGEWOOD  FARM,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y. _ 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Guineas. 
Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

50  JERSEY  GIANT  pullets  for  sale.  $2.25  each. 

INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS;  Mammoth 
Pekin  ducks;  drakes.  Pearl  guineas.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanfordville,  New  York. 

REISER’S  SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue. 
F.  REISER,  Grampaian,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
L.  H.  IIISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  Cockerels.  Single  and  Rose 
Comb.  $2.,  $2.50.  W.  EARL  AKLEY,  DeKalb 

Junction,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2.50  up.  White 
Crested  Black  Polish,  $5.00  pair.  Collie  pups,  eligible, 
$10.00  up.  PAINE,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE — Barred  Rock  cockerels  from  good  profit¬ 
able  flock.  $4  and  $5  each.  MERIBETH  SLEIGHT, 
Poughkeepsie.  R.  No.  3,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  $20-100;  $180-1000;  Invest  now  and 
take  profits  in  1929.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

'  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  big  bone,  yellow  skin; 

won  first  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1928.  30  Shrop¬ 

shire  ewes  bred  to  imported  ram.  C.  E.  MOORE, 
Frazeysburg,  Ohio. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 

Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs. 
Two  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs. 

chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

PEDIGREED  S.C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels  from  200 

egg  or  better  trapnested  hens  bred  for  quality  and  long 
time  heavy  production,  $6.00  to  $20.00.  Will  improve 
farm  and  hatchery  flocks.  W.  R.  DEWSNAP,  Owego, 
New  York.  _ 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Well 
developed.  Splendid  markings.  Slay  hatched.  Reasonable 
prices.  FLORENCE  LEE,  Lowville.  N.  Y. _ _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Bird  Bros,  strain. 

Toms  $10.  Hens  $8.  MRS.  F.  J.  SCHNEIDER.  La 

Fargeville,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  $6.,  Ganders,  $7^ 
White  Muscovy  Ducks,  $3.,  Drakes.  $4.  CHARLES  E. 
IIALLOCK,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


SOME  OF  AMERICA'S  best  Mammoth  bronze  tur¬ 
keys.  Original  Gold  Coin  strain.  Yearlings  and 
young  stock  from  prize  winners.  MRS.  S.  OWEN, 
Seville,  Ohio, _ 

TURKEYS  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Bourbon  Red.  Nar- 
ragansett.  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unrelated  pairs 
and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable  prices.  WALTER 
BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS.  Leading 
varieties.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Special  prices.  Catalog  free.  HIGHLAND  FARM, 
Sellersville,  Pa. _ _ 

TURKEYS— PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  Bronze  toms 
and  hens.  Best  strain.  No  diseases.  MRS.  SPENCER 
LANE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

TURKEYS — Large,  purebred.  Mammoth  Bronze,  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville.  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  leading  winners  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  since  1906.  Circular.  WEB- 
STER  KUNEY,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  A. _ _ 

COLORED  MUSCOVY,  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS. 
Extra  large  stock.  Drakes  $3.00;  pairs  $5.50;  trios  $8.00, 
for  immediate  shipment.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys  bred  from 
hens  that  layed  150  eggs,  originated  from  Madison 
Square  Garden  prize  winners.  MRS.  CHAS.  T.  ABBEY, 
R.  5,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


EVERY  HOME  A  PROSPECT:  make  big  money,  em¬ 
ploy  crew;  sell  dependable  trees,  shrubbery;  all  or 
part  fime;  landscape  service;  experience  not  essential; 
full  cooperation;  com.  paid  weekly;  we  deliver,  collect. 
Write  WILLEMS,  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Desk  A, 
Rochest  er,  N.  Y. _ 

RELIABLE  MEN  WANTED  to  sell  guaranteed  trees, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Steady  work.  Pay  weekly.  Start 
now  for  Spring  business.  Wholesale  and  retail.  WEBB 
NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. _ 

MAKE  $50  to  $75  weekly  this  winter  taking  orders 
for  our  quality  Nursery  Stock.  Fruits  from  our  trees 
have  won  first  prize  at  the  Syracuse  State  Fair  for 
years.  Free  replacement.  No  investment.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Free  outfit.  Pay  weekly.  KNIGHT 
&  BOSTWICIC,  Newark,  New  York  State. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  Couple  for  dairy  farm.  Must  be  exper¬ 
ienced  milker.  Farm  in  Hillsdale,  New  York.  G.  B. 
PIOGUARDI,  214  East  58th  St.,  New  York  City, 

A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  COW-TESTING  asso¬ 
ciation  testers  will  be  held  at  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  January  21st  to  Feb.  2,  1929. 
Students  should  be  about  20  years  old  and  farm 
reared;  those  from  vocational  schools  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  G.  W.  TAILBY,  Jr„  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  WANTED 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN,  experienced  farmer,  de¬ 
sires  good  farm  about  80  acres  near  State  Road,  with 
stock  and  tools,  to  work  on  shares  with  privilege  of 
future  purchase  if  satisfield.  HARRY  COFFIN,  Clyde, 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

EXCELLENT  SEVENTY  ACRE  farm  near  Fair 
Haven,  N.  Y.  Thirty  acres  deep  muck,  sixteen  under 
cultivation.  Balance  fine  loam  soil.  Good  buildings  and 
wonderful  location.  For  particulars  write.  R.  L.  ACRE, 
Sterling  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

AT  A  BARGAIN,  50-acre  fruit  farm,  near  Burling¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey;  trees  12  years  old,  all  late  varieties 
of  apples;  seven-room  brick  house  with  bath  and 
heater;  six-car  garage;  fine  building  sand  on  farm; 
$15,000;  will  help  finance.  DR.  MARCUS  W.  NEW- 
COMB,  Browns  Mills,  N.  J. _ _ 

DEL-MAR-VA— 6,090  SQUARE  MILES  FINEST 
AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES.  Within  three  to 
ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid  concrete  high¬ 
ways  to  New  York,  Philadelpnia,  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  markets.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  per¬ 
meates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable  climate.  Very 
little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town  and  waterfront 
homes,  low-priced.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Handsome 
descriptive  booklet.  FREE.  Address  104  Del-Mar-Va 
Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis.  Mass. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS- 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. _ 

PEDIGREED  SEED  POTATOES.  Cobblers,  Moun¬ 
tains,  Russets,  Peachblow.  Write  for  catalogue.  ROY 
HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring.  N.  Y. _ 

BARRELS  of  slightly  damaged  crockery,  hotel  china- 
ware,  cooklngware,  glassware,  pottery.  Write  SWASEY 
COMPANY,  Portland,  Maine. _ 

PURE  EXTRACTED  BUCKWHEAT  honey.  5  lb. 
pail,  90c  post  paid.  EDWIN  RICKARD,  Schoharie, 
N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester.  New  York, _ 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  considered  weaving  rugs  at  home 
to  make  money?  An  enjoyable  business,  now  more 
profitable  than  ever,.  Our  new  catalog  will  interest  you. 
Write  for  it  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  332  Fac¬ 
tory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

TABLE  CARROTS.  CABBAGE— 100  pounds,  $2.00. 
PATTINGTONS,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Bartley  No.  1  saw  mill  complete. 
CHARLES  W.  JONES,  Woodbourne,  New  York, 

WANTED— HAY.  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage.  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

PURE  HONEY,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  5  lbs. 
clover,  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.90;  buckwheat  $1.65.  C.  N. 
BALLARD,  Valois.  N.  Y. 


TWO  COPIES  of  your  favorite  snapshot  or  photo¬ 
graph  enlarged  to  8x10 — $1.00.  Best  work.  C.  F.  FLICK. 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Take  Care  of  Cream 


By  Ray  Inman 


N.  Y. 


his  just  as  important 
to  cool  cream  prompt¬ 
ly  now  as  in  summer. 

HOW  DO  YOU  GrET 
'YER  COWS  T'GIVE  SOCH 
1  CR.EAM  HORACE?  IT'S' 

ALLOS  AS  COOL  ASA 


IT  MUST  MOT  BE  ALLOWED 
TO  GET  TOO  COLD,  -  (  NOT 
L0WER.THAN6O*F.  .  .)] 


Me  ved 


let  it  freeze* 

Freezing  cream 
is  worse  than 
Jetting  it  get  too 


AND  BAD 
FLAVOCS 
OE.VE.lJOP 


WHICH  GREATLY  REDUCE  THE  VAU* 
OP  THE.  CREAM  -r  -r  -r  -r  -r 


t  \ 
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How  To  Attract  Winter  Birds  --  How  to  Make  a  Windmill 


NOW  is  the  time  when  old  Mother 
Nature  is  taking  her  rest.  Most  of 
the  birds  have  flown  to  warmer  coun¬ 
tries  and  we  are  left  behind  without 
their  cheerful  company.  The  trees  are 
bare,  the  grass  is  brown  and  dead,  or 
covered  with  a  white  blanket  of  snow. 
That  is  the  way  it  looks  from  the  out¬ 
side,  but  as  I  have  said  again  and 
again,  good  Mother  Nature  has  many 
little  secrets  which  she  tells  to  those 
who  love  and  understand  her  ways. 

If  you  want  to  bring  the  chickadees, 
the  juncos,  the  downy  woodpeckers 
and  other  winter  birds  to  your  place, 
all  you  need  to  do  is  to  feed  them.  A 
suet  stick,  is  a  sure  attraction  for  them. 
With  a  large-sized  bit,  bore  several 
holes  about  an  inch  deep  in  an  ordinary 
stick  of  firewood  with  the  bark  still 
on.  The  bark  offers  a  good  grip  for 
the  birds  as  they  feed  on  suet  which 
can  be  stuffed  into  the  holes.  A  large 
hook  or  wire  through  a  screweye  in  the 
end  of  the  stick  leaves  it  dangling  for 
all  to  see  and  feed  from.  Of  course, 
cats  should  be  kept  away  from  such 
a  feeding  place. 

While  you  are  bringing'  such  bird  and 
vegetable  life  to  your  own  home,  down 
underneath  the  surface  of  the  earth 
things  are  getting  ready  to  shoot  up 
when  the  first  warm  days  of  spring 
come.  Inside  those  trees  v/ithout 
leaves  the  sap  is  flowing  slowly  and 


OO&S  IMPOSSIBLE 


PLACE 
FIVE 

MATCHES 
ON  A  PLATE 
ASK. 

FIVE  PEOPLE 
TO  E  ACM 
TAKE  A  MATCH 
YET  LEAVE  ONE  ON  THE  PLATE 
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^THE  LAST  PERSON 
TO  PICK  UP  A  MATCH 
TAKES  PLATE 
AND  ALL 


life  is  there  although  the  tree  looks 
so  lifeless  from  the  outside. 

Those  grass  roots  too  are  ready  to 
push  up  green  shoots  very  quickly  if 
encouraged  by  a  few  bright,  mild  days. 
And  so  it  goes;  we  should  not  think 
of  winter  as  a  time  of  dreariness  when 
nature  is  dead.  Everything  needs  to 
rest  at  some  time  or  other  and  Mother 
Nature  takes  winter  as  her  time  to  get 
ready  for  a  fresh  start  in  the  spring. 


A  Lively  Windmill 

WHEN  a  good  stiff  nor’wester  is 
blowing  down  across  the  flats  your 
little  man  on  the  v/indmill  will  be  the 
busiest  person  on  the  farm. 

With  the  exception  of  the  little  fel¬ 
low  himself  and  the  shingle  used  for 
the  rudder,  the  whole  windmill  is  made 
from  one-inch-square  soft  wood.  If 
you  can,  pick  some  straight-grained 
white  pine.  If  that  is  not  possible  be 


careful  that  what  you  do  pick  doesn’t 
split  too  easily  when  you  drive  a  nail 
into  it. 

Any  fairly  stiff  wire  as  heavy  as 
baling  wire  is  excellent  for  the  shaft; 
and  you  will  need  five  or  six  small 
washers. 

The  foundation  piece  A  is  just  a  foot 
long.  On  one  end  of  it  saw  a  notch 
that  will  make  a  tight  fit  for  the  thick 
end  of  your  shingle  S.  But  don’t  drill 
the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  at 
F  yet.  We  don’t  know  just  where  it 
will  need  to  be  put  for  perfect  balance 
until  later  on. 

Make  the  two  uprights  B  and  C  four 
and  three  inches  long,  respectively;  and 
before  you  nail  them  into  place  as  il¬ 
lustrated,  put  through  each  one,  half 
an  inch  from  the  top,  a  hole  large 
enough  to  accomodate  easily  the  wire 
you  are  going  to  use  for  the  shaft. 

Pick  a  piece  of  your  best  one-inch- 
square  wood  at  least  twelve  inches  long 
for  the  propeller,  and  whittle  it  down 
into  the  proper  shape.  In  the  center 
drill  a  hole  small  enough  so  that  your 


spot  on  the  foundation  A  where  the 
whole  thing  balances.  At  that  spot 
bore  the  hole  that  is  to  take  the  bolt  F. 

Mount  your  windmill  on  an  upright 
stick  nailed  to  a  post  or  to  a  corner  of 
a  building  and  the  little  man  will  do  his 
stuff  whenever  there’s  a  breeze. 

— C.  T.  Little. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 
tered  the  yard  gate,  and  guests  were 
coming  behind  them.  General  and  Mrs. 
Dean  were  receiving  them  on  the  porch, 
and  Harry  and  Dan  were  helping  the 
ladies  out  of  their  carriages,  while, 
leaning  against  one  of  the  columns,  in 
pure  white,  was  the  graceful  figure  of 
Margaret.  That  there  could  ever  have 
been  any  feeling  in  any  member  of  the 
family  other  than  simple,  gracious 
kindliness  toward  him,  Chad  could 
neither  see  nor  feel.  At  once  every 
trace  of  embarrassment  in  him  was 


wire  fits  very  tightly.  Find  the  cor¬ 
rect  place  for  this  hole  by  balancing 
the  finished  propeller  on  some  blunt 
edge. 

Now  assemble  all  the  parts  you’ve 
made  so  far  and  nail  the  shingle  solidly 
into  the  rear  of  the  foundation  piece 
in  the  groove  you  made  for  it.  When 
you- are  putting  the  propeller  on  don’t 
forget  the  washers  at  H. 

Bend  the  wire  at  D  as  illustrated, 
but  be  sure  not  to  get  it  more  than 
half  an  inch  off  center. 

Now  for  the  little  man  himself.  His 
legs  and  arms  are  four  pieces  of  ma¬ 
terial  about  half  an  inch  thick,  half  an 
inch  wide  and  all  of  them  two  and  a 
half  inches  long.  His  body  is  of  the 
same  half-inch  material,  a  little  over 
an  inch  wide  and  four  inches  long.  The 
holes  drilled  at  his  shoulders  and  hips 
are  two  inches  apart.  Be  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  get  them  any  closer  than 
that  or  you  will  run  into  trouble 
later  on. 

Wire  him  together  so  that  his  arms 
and  legs  move  freely  without  being 
loose.  Now  notice  in  both  drawings 
the  piece  E.  This  piece  is  one  inch 
thick,  two  inches  wide  and  just  two 
inches  long.  Nail  it  on  the  side  of 
the  foundation  half  an  inch  back  of 
the  upright  C. 

Slip  your  man’s  hands  over  the  wire 
shaft  and  carefully  nail  his  feet  to  the 
side  of  the  piece  E.  Because  of  the 
danger  of  splitting  his  feet  use  only  a 
couple  of  long  thin  nails  for  each  leg. 
Or  better  yet,  drill  the  holes  through 
his  legs  for  the  nails. 

By  turning  the  propeller  now  you 
can  tell  whether  the  tightness  of  his 
arms  and  legs  is  correct.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  have  him  a  bit  stiff;  he’ll 
loosen  up  pretty  soon  after  you  put 
him  outdoors. 

Our  final  task  is  to  find  the  exact 


gone,  and  he  could  but  wonder  at  the 
swift  justice  done  him  in  a  way  that 
was  so  simple  and  effective.  Even  with 
Margaret  there  was  no  trace  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  past  was  wiped  clean 
of  all  save  courtesy  and  kindness. 
There  were  the  Hunts — Nellie,  and  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Lexington  Rifles, 
Richard  Hunt,  a  dauntless-looking  dare- 


Bunny  Monogram  L 


If  you  do  not  wish  to  wait  for  the 
series  to  run  on  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
page,  for  ten  cents  you  can  obtain 
proof  sheets  of  the  entire  alphabet. 
Address  Editor  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 


devil,  with  the  ready  tongue  of  a  cof¬ 
fee-house  wit  and  the  grace  of  a 
cavalier.  There  was  Elizabeth  Mor¬ 
gan,  to  whom  Harry’s  grave  eyes  were 
always  wandering,  and  Miss  Jennie 
Overstreet,  who  was  romantic  and 
openly  now  wrote  poems  for  the  Ob¬ 
server,  and  who  looked  at  Chad  with 
no  attempt  to  conceal  her  admiration 
of  his  appearance  and  her  wonder  as 
to  who  he  was.  And  there  were  the 
neighbors  roundabout — the  Talbotts, 
Quisenberrys,  Clays,  Prestons,  Mor¬ 
gans — surely  no  less  than  forty  strong, 
and  all  for  dinner.  It  was  no  little 
trial  for  Chad  in  that  crowd  of  fine 
ladies,  judges,  soldiers,  lawyers,  states¬ 
men — but  he  stood  it  well.  While  his 
self-consciousness  made  him  awkward, 
he  had  pronounced  dignity  of  bearing; 
his  diffidence  emphasized  his  modesty, 
and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  stand 
and  keep  still.  Soon  they  were  at  table 
— and  what  a  table  and  what  a  dinner 
that  was!  The  dining-room  was  the 
biggest  and  sunniest  room  in  the 
house;  its  walls  covered  with  hunting 
prints,  pictures  of  game  and  stag 
heads.  The  table  ran  the  length  of  it. 
The  snowy  tablecloth  hung  almost  to 
the  floor.  At  the  head  sat  Mrs.  Dean, 
with  a  great  tureen  of  calf’s  head  soup 
in  front  of  her.  Before  the  General 
was  the  saddle  of  venison  that  was  to 
follow,  drenched  in  a  bottle  of  ancient 
Madeira,  and  flanked  by  flakes  of  red- 
currant  jelly.  Before  the  Major  rested 
broiled  wild  ducks,  on  which  he  could 
show  his  carving  skill — on  game  as 
well  as  men.  A  great  turkey  supplant¬ 
ed  the  venison,  and  last  to  come,  and 
before  Richard  Hunt,  Lieutenant  of  the 
Rifles,  was  a  Kentucky  ham. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 
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Advertising 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CLOVER  HONEY— 5  lbs.  $1.15;  10-lbs.  $2.00  post 
paid.  1  GO-lb.  can  $7.20  here.  J.  C.  ABBOTT,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

EMERSON  BRANT1NGHAM  three  plow  tractor,  used 
little,  suitable  for  sawmill  or  heavy  farm  work.  Plows 
new.  DEAN  THOMPSON,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y, _ 

VANILLA  FLAVOR,  $1  per  quart.  Direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  Sent  C.O.D.  Parcel  Post  prepaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress.  A.  E.  SNELL,  34  Scott  St.,  New  York. 

GODFREY  FARMS.  JOHN  GODFREY  &  SONS. 
Several  cars  of  good  feeding  hay  at  $12  per  » 
F.O.B.  cars  Pennellville,  N.  Y.,  0.  &  W.  R.  R. 

 PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  SENSE — Valuable  book  (free)  for  inventors 
seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  Established  1869. 
LACEY  &  LACEY,  CS5  F,  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  postpaid  $1.00, 
25  Trap  Tags,  30c  postpaid.  Samples  free.  WALTER 
G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


GOOD  SMOKING  TOBACCO,  10  lbs.  $1.50.  Chew¬ 
ing  10  lbs.  $2.50.  Send  no  money;  pay  when  received. 
Pipe  free.  ALBERT  FORD,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


CIGARS  from  factory,  trial  50  large  Perfectos  post¬ 
paid  $1.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

WANTED— RAW  FURS.  Ginseng,  Minks,  Racoon-.,' 

especially  broad  stripe  Skunk,  $1.50.  STERNS  FUR 
CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  FURS.  Wool  and  Hides.  Toy 
market  prices.  Free  price  list.  Write  today.  HOWE 
FUR  COMPANY,  Coopers  Mills,  Maine. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

SWITCHES— Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  Flannelette 
house  dresSes  $1.50.  EVA  MACK,  Box  298,  Ith'aea, 
New  York. 


LADIES  SILK  and  WOOL  Bloomers,  white,  grey, 
tan,  36-44.  2  pair  $1.50.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A,  H,  TALBOT  SALES  COMPANY,  Norwood.  Mass. 

Six  pounds  clippings  for  patchwork.  Extraordinary 
value.  Send  no  money.  Pay  postman  $1.00  plus  postage. 
Also  silks  in  beautiful  colors,  3  lbs.  for  $1.00.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  SAFTLER 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  27,  Whitman,  Mass. 

CHILDREN,  YOUNG  GIRLS.  OLD  GIRLS.  Fur  Tams 
or  "Beret”,  latest  thing  made  in  White  Sheared  Coney 
imitation  beaver  or  seal.  Price  $4.00  post  paid  any¬ 
where.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Send  head 
size.  TACONIC  VALLEY  FUR  CO.,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
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4*  The  Service  Bureau^ 

^  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Figuring  the  Profits 


THE  following  statement  is  taken 
from  a  circular  put  out  by  a  firm 
advertising  to  sell  muskrats  for  $45  a 
pair. 

“We  believe  a  conservative  increase 
from  pen  raised  muskrats  to  be  twenty 
per  year  from  each  pair.  Suppose  you 
started  with  four  pairs  and  waited  two 
years  before  pelting.  On  this  basis  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  80  the  first  year 
and  you  would  have  a  total  of  88  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year.  The  in¬ 
crease  the  second  year  would  be  880.  Esti¬ 
mating  an  average  price  of  $2.50  per  pelt, 
your  return  would  be  $2200  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year.  The  carcasses  are  now 
becoming  valuable,  and  some  packing 


Your  Annual  Inventory 

What  Is  It  Worth? 

1 —  It  shows  you  what  you  own 
and  what  you  owe. 

2 —  It  helps  you  to  decide  whether 
to  auction  off  or  carry  on. 

3 —  It  provides  a  list  of  property 
in  case  of  fire. 

4 —  It  enables  you  to  give  your 
bank  a  credit  statement. 

5 —  It  helps  you  to  use  bank  credit 
instead  of  store  credit. 

6 —  It  makes  a  business  of  your 
farm  and  a  better  business 
man  of  you. 


plants  in  the  West  have  been  offering 
twenty  cents  each  for  them.” 

We  have  considerable  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  fur  industry  but  we  feel 
that  such  wild  statements  as  this  can¬ 
not  help  but  damage  its  natural,  legiti¬ 
mate  development.  Statements  similar 
to  the  above  have  at  various  times 
been  made  to  show  the  wonderful 
profits  possible  from  raising  poultry. 
It  is  possible  to  quote  the  number  of 
chickens  that  could  be  raised  from  one 
hen  in  five  years,  and  thus  show  that 
it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to 
get  rich  from  hens  in  that  length  of 
time.  Our  advice  is  to  go  slow  on 
fur  farming  unless  you  have  made  a 
thorough  study  of  it. 


“Tipster  Sheet”  Owner  in 
Trouble 

HE  owner  and  editor  of  the  ‘‘Trend 
Of  The  Market”  and  ‘‘The  Stock 
Market  Reporter” — publications  known 
as  “tipster  sheets”  are  in  trouble  with 
the  authorities. 

Tipster  sheets  as  a  class  claim  to 
give  reports  on  the  stock  market  and 
while  they  give  some  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  they  always  recommend  highly, 
a  particular  stock  of  doubtful  value.  It 
is  reported  that  one  victim,  after  losing 
$20,000,  most  of  which  was  borrowed, 
committed  suicide. 


A  Check  Has  No  Value  Un¬ 
less  the  Maker  Has  An 
Account 

“I  have  a  case  for  your  Service  Bu¬ 
reau.  On  November  10,  a  Mr.  Luigi 
Longo  of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  came  along 
here  in  a  big  truck  buying  pigs,  calves 
and  hens.  I  sold  him  hogs  to  the  amount 
of  $200  and  he  gave  me  his  check  for  the 
same.  He  also  wanted  to  know  if  I 
would  loan  him  the  use  of  19  poultry 
crates  for  a  few  days  while  he  collected 
some  poultry  he  had  bought  in  this  vic- 
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The  Sign  of  Protection 


inity.  He  offered  to  give  me  a  check  for 
the  value  of  the  crates  which  I  was  to 
keep  until  he  returned  the  crates.  I  told 
him  I  would  trust  him  with  them.  Now 
the  $200  check  came  back  protested.” 

PON  investigating  we  are  unable  to 
locate  Mr.  Longo  in  Port  Chester. 
Our  letters  have  been  returned  by  the 
Post  Office,  and  at  present  it  looks  as 
though  our  subscriber  will  be  obliged 
to  accept  this  loss.  This  is  just  another 
instance  of  the  outcome  of  dealing  with 
firms  unless  you  are  absolutely  sure  of 
their  reliability.  If  this  man  should 
approach  any  of  our  readers  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  we  ask  that  they  immediately 
notify  their  local  peace  officer  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  Service  Bureau. 

“Rabbit  Queen”  Arrested 

SOMETIME  ago  we  commented  on 
the  Belgian-Florida  Rabbit  Asso¬ 
ciation.  At  that  time  they  were  start¬ 
ing  a  big  rabbit  ranch  in  Florida  but 
so  far  as  we  could  learn  had  neither 
a  ranch  nor  any  rabbits. 

Now  we  learn  that  Mrs.  Marie  Ful¬ 
ton  has  been  arrested  and  held  for 
trial,  following  an  investigation  of  the 
scheme  by  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment, 'of  course,  does  not  care  how  ex¬ 
tensively  anyone  raises  rabbits  so  long 
as  they  do  it  with  their  own  money. 
Fortunately,  they  do  concern  them¬ 
selves  as  to  how  other  people  are  per¬ 
suaded  to  part  with  their  money. 


Watch  Out  for  This  Man 

“An  agent  recently  came  here  offering 
goods  that  he  said  were  unclaimed  goods 
belonging  to  the  railroad.  He  offered  a 
dozen  full  sized  bed  sheets  for-  $1.50,  a 
dozen  Irish  linen  towels  for  $1.50  and  a 
dozen  large  Turkish  towels  for  $1.50.  A 
friend  ordered  some  but  now  wonders 
whether  it  may  not  be  a  swindle.” 

E  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
goods  cannot  be  sold  honestly  for 
that  price.  We  advised  our  reader  so 
and  also  wrote  to  the  nearest  State 
Trooper  Barracks.  A  few  days  later 
we  received  the  following  letter: 

‘‘Your  letter  and  Troopers  arrived  on 
time.  The  men  with  the  goods  did  not 


AT  four  fifteen  on  the  morning  of 
October  18th,  the  Oneida  Barracks 
of  the  New  York  State  Troopers  re¬ 
ceived  a  phone  call  from  our  subscriber 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Maxwell  of  Canastota.  Mrs. 
Maxwell  stated  that  Mr.  Maxwell  had 
captured  a  chicken  thief  and  would 
hold  him  until  the  troopers  arrived. 

Two  troopers  responded  immediately 
and  arrested  the  thief,  Arthur  Hart  of 
Canastota.  Hart  admitted  that  he  had 
been  in  the  Maxwell  poultry  house  and 
had  stolen  chickens  only  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  He  also  said  that  he  had  stolen 
chickens  from  Earl  Eddy  and  Owen 
Carey  of  Madison  County. 

Hart  was  taken  to  the  Madison 
County  jail  and  held  for  grand  jury. 


show  up.  It  looks  as  if  the  man  was  sell¬ 
ing  the  goods  he  had  on  hand  and  took 
orders  for  a  bluff.” 

The  following  comment  comes  from 
the  Rochester  Better  Business  Bureau: 

“Many  inquiries  have  come  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  from  hospitals,  beauty-parlors,  and 
business  firms  who  have  been  approach? 
ed  by  a  rapid-fire,  high-pressure  sales¬ 
man  with  a  Scotch  or  Irish  brogue.  This 
salesman  offers  ^unclaimed’  merchandise 
including  sheets,  pillow-cases,  fabrics, 
silk  shirts,  towels,  and  other  items  at 
ridiculously  low  prices.  This  man  claims 
to  be  selling  the  goods  for  some  railroad 
and  says  he  represents  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Salvage  Company  of  New  York 
City.  He  travels  in  a  blue  Hudson  car 
and  evidently  travels  fast  as  investigators 
have  been  unable,  up  to  the  present  time, 
to  apprehend  him.” 


An  “Order”  May  Be  a 
“Contract” 

“I  am  writing  you  concerning  the - 

company.  I  am  in  the  feed  business  and 
one  of  their  representatives  called  and 
sold  me  some  of  their  stock  salt.  I 


Promptness  Appreciated 

ECEIVED  your  draft  from  the 
North  American  Insurance 
Company  recently  for  my  acci¬ 
dent  claim.  I  think  your  paper 
and  its  service  is  wonderful. 

The  insurance  is  so  reliable  al- 
through  it  is  very  cheap.  If  I  had 
not  received  this  I  wouldn’t  have 
had  a  thing  to  show  for  my  five 
weeks’  forced  illness.  We  all  en¬ 
joyed  the  serial  of  “The  Little 
Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come”  and 
we  all  hope  the  next  serial  is  as 
interesting. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  Struble, 

West  Danby,  N.  Y. 


signed  a  trade  acceptance  for  it  and  since 
then  I  have  heard  that  their  methods  of 
doing  business  are  not  what  they  should 
be.  They  guarantee  free  veterinary  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  user  of  the  salt  they  sell  so 
long  as  the  stock  owner  should  use  their 
products  according  to  directions.  They 
also  claim  to  pay  the  stock  owner  for 
every  head  of  stock  that  may  die  while 
using  their  products.” 

WE  cannot  see  how  any  firm  can 
possibly  live  up  to  such  a  guar¬ 
antee  and  continue  in  business.  The 
mere  fact  that  any  company  publishes 
such  a  guarantee  might  make  the  pros¬ 
pective  buyer  rather  skeptical  regard¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  product. 

As  to  the  business  methods  of  the 
company,  while  not  illegal,  they  might 
be  called  “high  pressure.”  You  signed 
a  contract  and  will  doubtless  be  forced 
to  pay  or  suffer  endless  annoyance. 


Hart  pleaded  guilty  on  November  19th 
but  because  he  was  only  seventeen 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the 
George  Junior  Republic  rather  than 
given  a  jail  sentence. 

In  this  case  we  have  not  stood  on 
technicalities.  Although  the  boy  was 
not  sent  to  prison,  he  will  be  confined 
where  he  will  not  steal  chickens.  The 
intent  of  our  requirement  of  a  prison 
sentence  is  to  discourage  fines  which 
may  be  paid  with  money  obtained  by 
stealing  some  other  man’s  chickens. 

Our  subscriber  did  just  right  to  call 
the  troopers.  However,  if  the  boy  had 
been  less  noisy  it  might  have  been  dif¬ 
ficult  to  catch  him.  An  American 
Agriculturist  poultry  marker  makes 
it  possible  to  identify  stolen  hens. 
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Now  that  the  holidays  are 
over  it  is  time  to  get  down  to 
serious  business  and  plan  the 
work  ahead  for  the  new  year. 
With  the  New  Year  good 
wishes  still  ringing  in  our  ears, 
we  are  all  ambitious  to  make 
1929  bring  us  better  profits, 
better  living  conditions  and 
more  satisfactory  results  from 
our  efforts. 

This  calls  for  many  im¬ 
provements  around  the  farm 
and  the  farm  home — extra 
equipment  and  materials  that 
will  make  labor  easier,  the 
results  more  sure  and  the 
home  more  attractive  and 
comfortable.  In  this  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store  you 
can  expect  and  will  get  full 
cooperation  in  helping  with 
the  furthering  of  these  plans. 
Our  personal  service  in  assist¬ 
ing  you  to  select  just  the  right 
mechanical  and  home  hard¬ 
ware  items  will  be  of  great 
help  to  you. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in 
often  to  inspect  any  item  we 
have  in  our  stock  as  often  as 
you  wish  and  to  ask  us  for 
any  information  we  have  or 
can  get  for  you. 

Your  "Farm  Service” 
’  Hardware  Men. 


Now  just  a  word  about  QUALITY.  Low  prices  don’t  mean  a  thing  unless -the 
quality  is  right;  that’s  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize;  I  believe  I  make  and 
furnish  my  customers  with  the  BEST  QUALITY  Fence,  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Furnaces,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  etc.,  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce.  That’s  why  everything  you  buy  from  my  fac- 
?  tories  carries  my  own  personal  guarantee — a  guarantee 
1  that  insures  you  quality  and  satisfaction.  ^ T  h 

Mail  Coupon  Sor  FREE  Catalog  mW/  Jr 

Jus^  out  the  coupon  with  your  name  and  address 

V  and  I’ll  send  you  my  money-saving  Cut  Price  Catalog  by  akvRk 
return  mail.  If  you  are  going  to  buy  fences — if  you  are  go- 

|  Yf|ff$lpL£  ing  to  put  on  new  roofs  or  repair  your  old  ones — if  you  are  MV 

V  ' g°ing  to  paint  any  of  your  buildings,  or  if  you  need  Tires, 

WHSfl  i300^  and  see  the  nice  bunch  of  money  I  can  save  Rn 

you. — Jim  Brown,  President.  jm 

mm  §fl  The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  €©.  11 

■&X&  \  Dept.  3018  Cleveland.  Ohio  11 


■WSiiTiMY.; 


;;ov.;  . . nullin'. 

i”kOV¥N  FENCE  &■  ^!j 
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I  want  to  send  every  man  who  reads  this  paper  one  of  my  New 
Cut  Price  Catalogs.  I  want  you  to  have  this  book  so  you  can  see 
with  your  own  eyes  how  much  money  you  can  save  on  over  200 
styles  of  Fencing,  Gates,  Furnaces,  Barb  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Metal  and 
Roll  Roofing,  Paint,  AutoTires.  My  DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY  plan 
of  dealing  cuts  cost  and  saves  buyers  a  lot  of  money.  As  you  look  through 
the  pages  of  my  big  Cut  Price  Catalog  and  note  the  high  quality  of  everything  made 
in  my  factories  and  see  the  low  money-saving  prices,  you’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  it. 

Direct  from  Factory— I  Pay  the  Freight 

t  only  aie^my  prices  lower,  but  tney  are  FREIGHT-  Over  One  Million  customers  are  today  buyin^mom  my 

factories  and  enjoying  the  saving  that  my  Direct-From- 
Factory  plan  of  dealing  makes  possible.  Here’s  the  kind  of 
letters  my  customers  write  me: 


ers 


pe 


i  thin  24 


ours 


Prompt  Service 
— No  Waiting 
— No  Delay 
We  Ship 
Within 
24 

Hours 


Not  _  .  _ 

PAID  prices.  That  takes  out  all  guesswork  about  freight 
charges  and  gives  you  another  big  saving.  My  prices  tell 
you  exactly  what  your  goods  will  cost  you  laid  down  at 
your  nearest  freight  station  and  the  big  saving  will 
agreeably  surprise  you. 

It  makes  no  difference  where  you  live,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this 
money  saving  opportunity  of  buying  from  Brown’s  Factories;  orders 
are  shipped  within  24  hours  from  my  three  big  factories  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  also  from  35  other  shipping 
points  throughout  the  country.  So  regardless  of  where  you  live  you 
can  get  goods  from  Brown  QUICKLY. 


“I  have  compared  your 
prices  with  others  and 
find  you  saved  me  12c  a 
rod  on  my  fencing .” 

J.  L.  Sibley, 
Bentonia,  Miss- 


“Received  shipment  of 
fence  and  find  everything 
O.  K.  We  saved  about 
$20.00  by  ordering  from 
you.”  Aaron  K.  Davis, 

Madison,  Wjs. 


Pi 

Atmt] 

“I  have  ordered  over  500 
rods  of  fence  from  you 
and  it’s  not  only  the  best 
fence  for  the  money ,  but 
the  best  fence  at  any 
price.”  J.  A.  Walker, 
Tigrett „  Tenn. 
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Mail 


Coupon 
i  NOW! 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO., 

Dept.  30 IS  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Send  me  your  New  Cut  Price  Catalog  showing  low  Factory  Prices 
on  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing,  Paints,  Tires, 
etc. 

NAME _ 
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STATE. 


R.  F.  D.. 
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THEORIES 

PAPER _ 


duced  on  two  to  four  acres. 
Get  your  crops  in  early.  Re¬ 
duce  to  a  minimum  the  back¬ 
breaking  labor  of  cultivating 
and  weeding. 

Remember  when  you  con¬ 
sider  paper  mulch,  that 
neither  the  principle  nor  the 
idea  is  new.  For  fourteen 
years,  the  pineapple  growers 
of  Hawaii  have  been  using 
it  to  stimulate  plant  growth 
and  to  eliminate  weeds. 
$500,000  worth  of  Mulch 
Paper  is  used  in  Hawaii  each 
year  and  the  estimated  re¬ 
sulting  increase  in  yield  is 
30%.  For  years,  too,  agricul¬ 
tural  authorities  of  this  coun- 


j- 1  y  -yy  ryj  ^  .  iurai  aumorities  or  tms  coun- 

KJbd  U  LI  O  NOT  PROMISES  /  try  have  experimented  with 


CTUDY  the  figures  in  the 
^  chart  carefully.  They  show 
what  Mulch  Paper  means  in 
terms  of  greater  crop  yield, 
and  increased  profits  from 
the  same  acreage.  But  that 
is  only  a  part  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  story  of  this  miracle  of 
Mulch  Paper.  Equally  impor¬ 
tant,  often  of  greatest  impor¬ 
tance,  is  the  earlier  harvest¬ 
ing  while  prices  are  highest 
—  sometimes  weeks  before 
the  crops  of  neighboring  un¬ 
mulched  areas  are  ready  for 
market.  And  more— -the  sav¬ 
ing  of  back-breaking  labor-— 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper 
practically  eliminates  all  culti¬ 
vation  and  weeding. 

What  Gator -Hide  Mulch 
Paper  is — How  it  works 
What  it  does 

Gator -Hide  Mulch  Paper  is 
an  unusually  tough  and 
strong  asphalt  impregnated 
paper  made  by  the  largest 
paper  manufacturers  in  the 
world.  Unlike  some  other 
papers,  with  which  planters 
have  experimented,  it  sets  up 


no  chemical  reactions  in  the 
soil  that  are  injurious  to  plant 
life.  Unrolled  directly  over 
prepared  soil  before  planting 
and  anchored  by  rocks,  bat¬ 
tens,  wire,  earth  or  other 
suitable  material,  it  stimu¬ 
lates  plant  growth  by  stor¬ 
ing  up  solar  heat  and  at  the 
same  time  retarding  mois¬ 
ture  evaporation.  Planting 
is  accomplished  through  holes 
made  in  the  paper  or  between 
successive  strips  of  the  paper. 

Let  Gator- Hide  Midch 
Paper  ivork  for  you 

This  year  let  Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paper  work  for  you. 
Let  it  help  produce  on  a  single 
acre  what  you  formerly  pro- 


it  and  approved  its  use. 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  with  Gator-Hide, 
write  us  direct  using  the 
coupon.  Ask  also  for  book¬ 
let,  "The  Miracle  of  Mulch 
Paper.” 

INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER  COMPANY 

MmIc/i  Paper  Division 
Room  1002,  106  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 


'  IN  TWO  TYPES 

Type  A— for  Annu¬ 
als,  primarily  in 
field  culture. 

18"  width  —  300 
lineal  yards  to  roll. 

$3.50 

36"  width  —  300 
lineal  yards  to  roll. 

$7.00 

Type  B— for  Peren¬ 
nials  in  field  cul¬ 
ture  and  ALL  gar¬ 
den  work. 

18"  width  —  150 
lineal  yards  to  roll. 

$3.50 

36"  width  —  150 
lineal  yards  to  roll. 

$7.00 

Special  prices  for 
larger  quantities 


This  paper  is  completely  covered 
by  the  Eckart  Patents  under  which 
the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  has  the  rights  for  production 
and  sale  in  the  thirty-seven  states 
east  of  Colorado. 


Send  coupon  for 
Free  Booklet 

This  booklet  tells  in 
a  simple,  interesting 
way  the  story  of  Mulch 
Paper,  its  history,  de¬ 
velopment  and  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  is  filled  with 
comparative  photo - 
graphs  of  Mulch-grown 
and  non-Mulch-grown 
products .  It  portrays 
the  REAL  Miracle  of 
Mulch  Paper. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 
Mulch  Paper  Division 
Room  1002,  106  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Please  send  your  booklet,  “The  Miracle 
of  Mulch  Paper,  ”  and  tell  me  where  lean 
secure  a  supply  of  Gator  -  Hide  Mulch 
Paper  in  this  territory. 

My  dealer  is 


My  name 
My  address  — 


FOR  BIGGER  AND  EARLIER  CROPS,  WITH  LESS  CULTIVATION 


The 

QUESTION 

BOX 


When  to  Trim  Apple  Trees 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if  I  can 
trim  apple  trees  in  the  fall  or  what 
month  is  the  best? — A.  A.,  New  York. 

GOOD  orchardists  tell  us  that  the 
proper  time  to  trim  a  tree  is  when¬ 
ever  you  have  a  sharp  knife  or  saw  at 
hand.  It  is  becoming  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  many  orchards  to  make  trim¬ 
ming  a  year  round  proposition.  It 
appears  to  make  little  difference  to  a 
tree  whether  it  is  pruned  in  mid-June 
or  mid-February.  We  would  advise 
that  you  do  the  work  when  you  have 
spare  time.  Many  orchardists  find 
that  winter  is  the  most  convenient.  A 
word  of  caution  may  be  worth  while. 
Most  authorities  agree  that  the  aver¬ 
age  grower  prunes  too  severely. 


The  Value  of  Manure 

can  you  give  me  some  idea  as  to  the 
relative  fertilizing  value  of  the  urine  of 
farm  animals  compared  with  the  solid 
matter  excreted?  Is  it  a  good  plan  to 
drain  the  liquid  part  into  a  tank  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  separately  or  pump  it  over  the 
manure  just  before  it  is  drawn  out?— 
H.  B.,  New  York. 

ABOUT  two-thirds  of  the  nitrogen 
and  four-fifths  of  the  potash  ex¬ 
creted  by  animals  is  in  the  urine.  It 
contains  almost  no  phosphorus.  It  is 
usually  considered  better  to  absorb  the 
liquids  with  plenty  of  good  bedding 
rather  than  to  drain  them  into  a  stor¬ 
age  tank.  It  is  easier  to  handle  and 
there  is  probably  no  more  loss  in  hand¬ 
ling  it  that  way. 


Does  It  Pay  to  Buy  “Run 
Down”  Farms? 

We  hear  a  lot  about  run  down  soils.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  build 
up  any  soil  to  a  point  where  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  bumper  crops? 

IT  is  perfectly  possible  to  build  up  an 
unproductive  soil  but  it  is  costly  both 
in  time  and  money.  It  is  considered 
more  profitable  to  buy  a  farm  that  is 
naturally  fertile,  especially  with  farms 
as  cheap  as  they  are  now. 


Treating  Shingle  Roof  to 
Prevent  Fire 

“We  hear  of  so  many  roof  fires  from 
sparks  dropping  on  wooden  shingles  that 
I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  me  how  I 
am  to  prevent  this  danger,  both  with 
new  and  old  wooden  roofs. — J.  J.  S. 

NEW  shingles  can  be  fairly  well  fire¬ 
proofed  by  dipping  them  into  some 
of  the  commercial  fireproofing  paints. 
Most  of  these  paints  are  based  on 
sodium  silicate  or  water  glass.  Apply 
two  or  three  coats  of  equal  parts  so¬ 
dium  silicate  and  water,  letting  each 
dry  before  the  next  is  applied.  Be¬ 
fore  the  last  coat  has  set  hard,  apply 
a  coat  of  lime  water.  This  will  unite 
with  the  silicate  of  soda  and  make 
silicate  of  lime,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  will  not  wash  off,  as  the 
water  glass  alone  would  do. 

Curled  Shingles  a  Fire  Hazard 

Wooden  shingles  already  laid  and  in 
good  condition  can  be  made  much  more 
resistant  to  sparks  by  two  or  three 
coats  of  the  same  paint  and  finished  up 
with  the  lime  wash,  provided  the  paint 
is  worked  up  under  the  butts  as  much 
as  possible.  If  the  shingles  are  start¬ 
ing  to  lift  or  curl,  such  paints  will  do 
but  little  good,  since  a  spark  is  likely 
to  blow  up  under  a  shingle,  where  con¬ 
ditions  are  ideal  for  starting  a  fire. 
Such  shingles  should  be  removed  and  a 
coated  asphalt,  asbestos  cement,  or 
other  fire  resistant  roof  put  on. — I.W.D. 

Another  agricultural  surplus  which 
hurts  the  farmer  is  the  surplus  of  low 
quality  produce. 


v 
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Is  There  a  F uture  for  the  Apple  Grower  ? 

Effect  of  Other  Sections  on  Eastern  Business 


IN  view  of  the  rather  meager  returns  from  By  RALPH  W.  REES,  in  the  Watsonville  district  is  of  particular  inter¬ 
apple  growing  in  New  York  State  during  the  Horticultural  Agent,  New  York,  Central  Lines  est  to  the  Western  New  York  apple  growers  as 

past  five  or  six  years,  growers  are  very  much  .  .  .  .  Watsonville  is  one  of  the  very  heavy  producers 

interested  in  the  future  of  the  industry.  This  111  not  only  ffie  competition  which  comes  from  Gf  evaporated  apples.  The  yearly  output  of 

interest  concerns  both  the  care  of  present  plant-  other  fruits  and  vegetables  but  also  in  the  com-  evaporated  apples  from  this  district  amounts  to 

ings  and  the  planting  of  additional  trees.  Dur-  petition  which  may  be  expected  from  other  apple  around  five  thousand  tons.  This  production  will 

ing  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  developments  producing  sections.  Considering  the  United 

of  commercial  cold  storage  and  rapid  transporta-  States  as  a  whole,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 

tion  and  efficient  refrigerator  cars  have  placed  fully  one-third  in  the  number  of  apple  trees  since 

a  new  aspect  on  the  apple  industry.  Fruits  and  1910.  This  has  not  been  reflected  in  a  decreased 

vegetables  even  of  the  more  perish¬ 


able  .  kinds  may  be  successfully 
moved  through  summer  heat  or  win¬ 
ter  cold  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.  This  condition  brings 
products  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  into  competition. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  lettuce, 
celery,  asparagus,  spinach  and  a 
number  of  other  vegetables  which 
are  on  the  market  nearly  every  day 
in  the  year.  They  are  taking  a  ~ 

greater  place  in  the  diet  and  tend  to  reduce  the 
consumption  of  apples. 

Strawberries,  cherries,  and  early  peaches  from 
the  south  Compete  with  cold  storage  apples. 
Oranges,  grapefruit,  and  bananas  on  the  break¬ 
fast  menu  or  in  salads  give  competition  to  baked 
apples,  applesauce  and  apple  pie. 

The  competition  which  apples  receive  from 
canned  fruits  is  frequently  overlooked.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  canned  pineapple  was  practically 
unknown  and  at  present  we  use  between  eight 
and  nine  million  cases  of  canned  pineapple  an¬ 
nually  in  the  United  States.  Canned  .peaches, 
apricots,  cherries,  and  pears  have  increased  175% 
in  ten  years’  time.  Apple  growers  are  interested 


Requirements  for  Success 

IF  you  grow  fruit,  or  plan  to  grow  fruit,  the  article  on  this  page  by 
Mr.  Rees  on  the  “Outlook  for  Apple  Growing”  will  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  you.  It  is  our  editorial  policy  to  give  our  readers  constant 
information  on  the  fundamentals  that  underlie  your  business.  There  is 
one  fact  of  which  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced,  and  that 
is  that  farming  is  getting  to  be  a  very  specialized  business.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  so  of  fruit  growing.  Summing  it  all  up,  we  believe  that  there 
is  a  good  outlook  for  the  apple  grower  who  makes  it  a  trade  and  edu¬ 
cates  and  equips  himself  so  as  to  put  his  trade  on  a  scientific  and 
businesslike  basis. — The  Editors. 


commercial  production  as  the  loss  of  the  trees 
came  primarily  in  general  farm  orchards  and  in 
districts  where,  due  to  climatic  conditions,  pro¬ 
duction  was  uncertain.  Present  apple  orchards 
are  in  the  hands  of  better  growers  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  and  larger  yields  per  tree  and  per  acre  are 
being  received. 

The  so-called  box  apple  states,  Colorado,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  produce 
almost  one-half  of  the  commercial  apple  crop. 
The  Watsonville  district  of  California  has  been 
a  heavy  producer  of  Newtons  and  Bellflowers 
but  the  production  of  this  district  is  declining  as 
new  orchards  have  not  been  planted  to  replace 
the  older  ones  that  are  going  out.  The  situation 


probably  continue  due  to  comparatively  cheap 
labor  and  fuel-;  also  to  the  fact  that  apples  from 
this  district  do  not  have  as  good  market  quality 
as  those  from  some  other  western  sections.  In 

-  the  Sebastopol  district,  north  of  San 

Francisco,  the  Gravenstein  is  an  im¬ 
portant  variety  and  reaches  our  East¬ 
ern  markets  early  enough  to  compete 
with  locally  grown  early  varieties. 
Due  to  the  high  percentage  of  young 
trees,  production  in  this  district  will 
increase. 

In  Oregon,  the  much  famed  Hood 
River  Valley  district,  noted  for  the 
high  quality  of  its  Newtowns  and 

_  Spitzenbergs,  has  passed  its  peak  of 

production  and  now  has  a  declining 
apple  acreage.  The  trend  in  this  district  is  to  re¬ 
duce  the  production  of  apples  and  increase  the 
production  of  pears  and  cherries. 

In  Idaho,  noted  for  the  high  color  on  its  two 
important  varieties,  Jonathan  and  Rome  Beauty, 
production  has  passed  its  zenith. 

The  state  of  Washington,  by  far,  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  box  apple  state.  The  apple  industry  is  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  Yakima^nd  Wenatchee  districts.  As 
in  the  other  sections  of  the  Northwest,  the  or¬ 
chards  in  these  districts  were  planted  18x18  feet 
or  20x20  feet  and  the  trees  now  occupy  the  entire 
bearing  surface  of  the  land  and  diagonal  rows 
are  having  to  be  removed.  This  coupled  with  the 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Readers  Dissatisfied  With  Egg-Grading  Law 

We  Give  the  Arguments  on  Both  Sides  and  Ask  for  Suggestions 


SOME  time  ago,  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  markets  put 
into  effect  new  regulations  on  egg  grading 
commonly  known  as  the  New  York  State 
Egg  Grading  Law.  Briefly  this  law  not  only 
removes  the  distinction  between  fresh  and  cold 
storage  eggs  but  also  defines  the 
quality  which  must  be  held  by 
various  grades  very  definitely. 
The  law  applies  to  eggs  sold  at 
retail  and  does  not  directly  affect 
the  producer  in  case  he  sells  eggs 
to  the  middleman  or  if  he  sells 
to  consumers  so  long  as  he  only 
sells  eggs  produced  on  his  own 
farm. 

It  might  seem,  from  the  fact 
H.  L.  Cosline  that  the  producer  is  not  required 
to  grade  eggs,  that  the  law  would  have  little  in¬ 
terest  to  him,  yet  a  number  of  letters  received 
by  us  indicate  that  there  is  much  dissatisfaction 
concerning  the  way  in  which  this  law  is  working 
out.  One  cause  of  this  dissatisfaction  is  a  feeling 
that  it  has  resulted  in  the  lower  prices  now  being 
received  by  producers.  It  seems  to  some  that 
m  view  of  the  4  per  cent  fewer  laying  hens  on 
farms  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  prices  should  be  higher  than 
last  year  at  this  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on 
most  grades,  they  are  several  cents  lower. 

When  two  events  occur  at  the  same  time  it  is 
only  natural  to  conclude  that  one  is  the  cause 
and  the  other  the  effect.  However,  there  is  an¬ 
other  factor  which  enters  into  the  situation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  which  is  that  cold 
storage  holdings  are  much  higher  than  they  were 
last  year  at  this  time.  On  December  1st,  in  the 
entire  country  there  was  approximately  a  half 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

million  more  cases  of  eggs  in  storage  than  last 
year  and  139,000  more  cases  than  the  five-year 
average  for  December  1st.  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  buyers  last  spring  paid  more  than  the 
market  would  warrant  and  that  they  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  taking  some  losses  on  storage  eggs.  This 
cannot  help  but  have  some  effect  on  prices  as 


A  well  graded  product.  Judging  from  the  smile, 
it  pays. 


these  eggs  must  either  find  their  way  into  con¬ 
suming  channels  or  become  a  total  loss. 

Another  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  law 
is  the  fact  that  local  grocers  seem  very  hesitant 
about  buying  from  nearby  producers  because 
they  apparently  do  not  wish  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  grading  the  eggs.  In  discussing 
this  recently  with  the  officials  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  they  expressed  the  opinion  that  local  grocers 
are  more  concerned  over  this  than  need  be.  The 
tendency,  where  grocers  do  buy  from  their  custo¬ 
mers,  is  to  put  the  eggs  into  the  unclassified  grade 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  grade  them.  This 
works  a  distinct  hardship  on  the  small  producer 
who  does  not  have  enough  eggs  to  pay  to  ship 
to  the  larger  markets.  If  the  grocer  refuses  to 
buy  from  him  he  has  to  find  another  market  and 
if  the  grocer  buys  and  puts  them  into  the  un¬ 
classified  grade  they  must  be  sold  at  a  price  which 
is  below  their  real  value. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  a  reader  the  following 
statement  was  made:  “One  of  the  chief  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  law  as  pointed  out  by  some  of  the 
State  Inspectors  has  been  the  presence  of  the 
unclassified  grade.  This  grade  has  allowed  re¬ 
tailers  to  escape,  almost  entirely,  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  The  reason  they  have  done  this,  is 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  being 
responsible  for  the  grading  of  the  eggs.  I  believe 
that  some  changes  should  be  made  to  improve 
the  working  of  the  law  but  I  am  certainly  not  in 
sympathy  with  any  move  to  repeal  it.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.” 

“Suggestions  have  been  made  to  eliminate  the 
unclassified  grade  and  also  to  do  away  with  the 
fancy  or  higher  grade,  thereby  having  the  highest 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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I.  For  lower  and  better  adjusted  farm  taxes. 

II.  For  better  dirt  roads. 

III.  For  protection  against  frauds  and  rob¬ 
beries  of  all  kinds. 

IV.  For  adjustment  of  the  farm  trespass 
problem. 

V.  For  honoring  and  dignifying  agriculture  by 
conferring  the  title  of  Master  Farmer  on 
worthy  nominees. 

VI.  For  guaranteed  advertisements. 

VII.  Last  but  by  no  means  least,  for  giving  you 
every  week  in  the  year  the  biggest,  most 
interesting  and  best  issues  of  A. A.  that 
have  ever  been  published. 


Governor  Roosevelt  To  Discuss  Farm 
Problems  At  Agricultural 
Society  Supper 

NE  of  the  gatherings  to  which  several  hun¬ 
dred  people  interested  in  agriculture  look  for¬ 
ward  with  anticipation  each  year  is  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  and  old-time  supper  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society.  This  year  it  is 
to  be  held  in  Albany  on  Wednesday,  January 
1 6th. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Governor  of  the 
State  has  been  the  chief  speaker  at  the  Society. 
More  than  usual  interest  is  associated  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt’s  speech  this  year  because  it  will 
be  the  first  time  that  the  new  Governor  will  ad¬ 
dress  a  farm  audience  on  agricultural  problems. 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  have  very  gra¬ 
ciously  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  an  invitation  for  an  informal  gath¬ 
ering  at  the  Executive  Mansion  at  4:30.  This 
will  be  followed  by  the  old-time  supper  at  the  De- 
Witt  Clinton  Hotel  at  6:30  P.  M. 

Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  one  of  the  best  known 
radio  ministers  and  president  of  the  American 
Youth  Council,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  fol¬ 
lowing  the  supper.  His  subject  will  be  “What 
Age  Owes  to  Youth”.  Hon.  Mark  Graves  of  the 
State  Tax  Commission  will  outline  the  tax  prob¬ 
lem  that  now  confronts  the  farmer.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  will  explain  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  were  made  by  the  committee  of  repre¬ 
sentative  farmers,  of  which  he  was  the  chairman, 
for  the  relief  of  the  farm  tax  situation.  This 
part  of  the  program  will  be  closed  then  by  the 
speech  of  Governor  Roosevelt,  which  is  expected 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  messages  of  the 
entire  year.  t 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be 
opened  in  the  State  capitol  building  promptly  at 
10  o’clock  in  the  morning.  During  the  afternoon 


there  will  be  an  important  discussion  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  hold  an  annual  winter  farm  products 
show  in  the  city  of  Albany. 

It  is  expected  that  this  is  going  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  important  meeting  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  has  ever  had,  and  it  is 
therefore  suggested  that  those  planning  to  attend 
should  notify  immediately  Mr.  C.  H.  Baldwin, 
secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany. 


What  About  Your  Grass  Seed? 

T  is  quite  a  long  spell  yet  before  we  can  expect 
the  warm  days  of  spring,  but  none  too  early  for 
the  fore-handed  farmer  to  begin  to  make  care¬ 
ful  plans  for  the  coming  season’s  work.  We  want 
to  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  need  of 
looking  after  your  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  pur¬ 
chases  immediately. 

With  both  of  these  legumes,  unfortunately, 
there  is  a  short  crop  of  good  seed  and  more  care 
than  usual  will  have  to  be  given  to  see  that  you 
get  northern  grown  seed  of  high  quality.  South¬ 
ern  seed  will  be  much  cheaper  and  plentiful  on 
the  market,  but  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  plant 
the  southern  seed  in  most  of  the  A.  A.  territory. 
Stick  to  Grimm  alfalfa  or  to  hardy  Idaho,  Utah 
and  South  Dakota  common  seed. 

With  clover,  it  is  said  that  foreign  grown  seed 
will  probably  be  from  five  to  seven  dollars  a 
bushel  lower  than  good  domestic  seed,  but  this 
foreign  seed,  particularly  if  it  comes  from  the 
South  of  Europe,  is  expensive  at  any  price,  no 
matter  how  low  that  price  is.  It  is  also  true  that 
some  domestic  seed,  if  it  is  grown  in  southern 
sections,  is  not  hardy  enough  to  stand  New  York 
winters. 

What  Is  a  Fresh  Egg? 

E  cannot  help  believing  that  the  new  regu¬ 
lations  covering  the  packing  and  sale  of 
eggs  are  having  some  adverse  effect  on  the 
quality  of  eggs  which  the  consumer  buys.  We 
speak  from  the  experience  of  a  consumer  when 
we  state  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  really 
fresh  eggs  out  of  the  retail  market  in  the  large 
cities.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  more  difficult  in 
recent  months  since  the  egg  regulations  have  gone 
into  effect. 

These  regulations  make  it  possible  to  call  a  cold 
storage  egg  a  grade  A  egg,  and  sell  it  as  such  on 
the  market.  But  to  a  person  farm  reared,  who 
really  knows  what  fresh  eggs  are,  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  egg  can  never  be  a  fresh  one  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination. 

Every  farm-reared  boy  well  knows  that  an  egg 
whose  contents  can  be  shaken,  showing  some 
evaporation  of  the  inside  moisture,  is  not  fresh. 
In  fact,  in  plain  language,  we  used  to  call  them 
rotten.  Yet,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  most  of  the 
eggs  that  reach  the  ultimate  consumer  will  rattle 
at  least  a  bit  when  they  are  shaken. 

Maybe  there  is  no  way  around  this,  for  it  is  a 
long  way  from  the  hen’s  nest  to  the  consumer’s 
table.  But  the  fact  remains  that  consumption  of 
eggs  could  be  greatly  increased  if  they  were 
strictly  and  really  fresh  when  the  consumer  gets 
them.  Read  Mr.  Cosline’s  article  on  this  subject 
on  Page  three. 


“Sold  For  Taxes” 

O  the  farmer  of  today  who  owns  a  little  real 
estate  in  name  only,  the  words  “sold  for 
taxes”  have  almost  as  ominous  and  dreadful 
sound  as  “over  the  hills  to  the  poorhouse”  had 
for  his  Yankee  forebears.  On  our  desk  as  we 
write  there  is  an  entire  page  of  an  up-state  coun¬ 
try  weekly  completely  filled  with  a  notice  of  sale 
of  property  for  taxes.  More  than  two  hundred 
different  properties  are  listed  for  one  county 
alone.  Think  of  the  tears,  the  heartache,  the 
blasted  hopes,  that  practically  every  one  of  those 
two  hundred  tax  sales  indicates.  One  has  only 
to  notice  any  of  the  hundreds  of  publications  that 
contain  these  long  lists  of  the  sales  of  .farm  prop  ¬ 
erty  for  taxes  to  realize  how  necessary  it  is  that 


something  be  done  and  soon,  to  relieve  this  dis¬ 
tressing  situation. 

Of  course,  in  these  lists  of  tax  sales,  there  is 
represented  some  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
owners.  Probably  there  is  listed  also  consider¬ 
able  land  that  never  would  pay  a  profit  in  farm¬ 
ing  even  if  there  were  no  taxes  at  all.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  all  farm  land,  both  good  and 
bad,  is  struggling  under  a  burden  of  taxes  which 
is  doing  more  than  any  other  single  factor  to 
hold  back  farm  prosperity.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  worked  on  this  problem  for  many 
years.  When  we  started,  no  one  paid  very  much 
attention  to  what  we  said  about  it,  but  by  keep¬ 
ing  everlastingly  at  it,  we  have  secured  the  co¬ 
operation  of  other  individuals  and  organizations, 
trying  to  serve  agriculture.  More  and .  more 
study  has  been  made  of  the  actual  details  of  tax¬ 
ation  and  at  least  we  have  secured  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  attention  of  men  in  high  places  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  including  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt. 

The  result  of  this  work  is  that  we  begin  to 
see  some  light  ahead.  Good  things  come  slowly, 
but  there  are  now  real  indications  that  an  honest 
effort  is  going  to  be  made  to  readjust  the  levying 
of  taxes  so  that  the  farmer  will  not  be  paying 
so  much  more  than  his  rightful  share. 


Stop  Reclamation  Projects 

IT  sometimes  seems  that  our  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  likes  to  work  on  the  policy  of  not  letting 
its  right  hand  know  what  its  left  hand  does. 
For  years  now  there  has  been  a  determined  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  some  kind  of  farm  relief  law  through 
Congress.  At  the  same  time  that  this  fight  for 
farm  relief  legislation  goes  on,  the  same  Con¬ 
gress  is  giving  serious  consideration  to  various 
kinds  of  reclamation  schemes  that  will  put  more 
land  into  cultivation  at  the  expense  of  American 
taxpayers,  including  the  farmers.  What  absurd 
inconsistency ! 

It  is  recognized  that  the  great  problem  of 
American  agriculture  is  over-production.  The 
government  has  considered  various  schemes, 
planning  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  take  care 
of  America’s  farm  surplus.  At  the  same  time, 
it  plans  to  spend  other  millions  to  increase  that 
surplus  by  bringing  more  land  into  cultivation 
by  means  of  great  dams  and  irrigation  projects. 

Just  at  present,  there  is  a  bill  in  Congress  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
surveys  to  determine  the  lands  to  be  embraced 
in  the  Columbia  Basin  reclamation  project  and 
recommend  the  best  source  of  water  and  method 
of  irrigation  of  the  territory.  This  bill  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  the  Senate.  It  would  bring  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  under  irrigation  paid  for  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  nearly  two  million  acres  of  new  land. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

OMETIME-S  when  you  were  in  a  hurry,  did 
you  ever  ride  an  old  razor-back  farm  plug 
bareback  after  the  cows  and  feel  the  next  day 
or  two  as  if  you  wanted  to  take  your  meals  off 
the  mantelpiece?  If  you  have  had  such  experi¬ 
ence,  I  am  sure  you  will  sympathize  with  the 
small  boy  in  the  following  story: 

When  the  iceman  came  out  of  the  house  he 
found  a  small  boy  sitting  on  one  of  his  blocks 
of  ice. 

“  ‘Ere,”  he  roared,  “wot  are  yer  a-sitting  on 
that  for?  Git  off  of  it!” 

The  small  boy  raised  a  tear-stained  face.“  Was 
you  ever  a  boy?”  he  queried  faintly. 

“Of  course  I  was,”  said  the  iceman,  fuming. 
“But — ■” 

“And  did  you  ever  play  truant?”  cut  in  the 
youngster. 

“Of  course  I  did,”  snarled  the  iceman.  “Now 
then  you — ” 

“An’  when  you  got  home,  did  yer  father  take 
a  stick  an’ — ” 

“Sit  where  you  are,  my  little  man,”  the  iceman 
said,  gulping,  “I  understand.” 
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It  Advanced  the  Cause  of  Agriculture 


Sentiments  of  Those  Who  Attended  Master 


WE  thought  the  A.  A.  family  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  some  of  the  reaction  we  have 
had  from  the  Master  Farmer  banquet 
when  Governor-elect  Roosevelt  conferred  the 
title  upon  twenty-two  Master  Farmers  and  their 
wives.  Letters  are  still  coming  in,  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  encouraging  we  have  received  in 
a  long  time,  and  because  they  express  the  real 
motive  and  ideals  of  the  Master  Farmer  move¬ 
ment  to  honor  all  agriculture  and  to  emphasize  its 
merits,  we  are  printing  below  a  few  of  these  let¬ 
ters  received  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  our  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  first  article  is  the  brief  speech  given  by 
Mr.  Morgenthau  as  toastmaster  at  the  banquet 
when  he  opened  the  program.  The  second  article 
is  the  short  address  given  by  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Unfortunately, 
we  did  not  have  a  stenographic  copy  made  of  the 
other  speeches,  but  hope  to  get  some  of  them 
later  for  you  from  those  who  gave  them.  All  of 
them  are  worth  reading,  for  they  emphasize  the 
great  underlying  thought  of  the  Master  Farmer 
movement  so  well  expressed  by  George  Wash¬ 
ington  when  he  said : 

“Agriculture  is  the  most  healthful,  the  most 
useful,  and  the  most  noble  employment  of  man.” 

>J; 

Purpose  of  the  Gathering 

By  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

WE  are  gathered  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  do 
honor  to  twenty-two  men  who  have  made  a 
real  success  of  their  lives  on  the  farm.  The  men. 
and  women  gathered  here  tonight  represent  many 
varied  interests  and  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  welcome  them  here  and  to  thank  them 
for  joining  hands  with  us  in  doing  honor  to  these 
most  unusual  men. 

In  these  times  when  we  hear  so  much  talk 
about  farm  relief  it  seems  to  me  most  refreshing 
to  find  twenty-two  men  who  would  not  exchange 
their  method  of  living  for  any  offer  that  the  city 
might  have  to  give.  Many  men  and  women  leave 
the  farms  each  year  and  flock  to  the  city  and  this 
is  a  most  serious  problem  which  all  of  us  have  to 
face.  Therefore,  is  it  not  encouraging  to  know 
that  there  are  men  here  tonight  who  started  out 
35  years  ago,  whose  entire  inventory  of  worldly 
goods  consisted  of  a  good  wife  and  a  good  name. 
Several  of  these  men  today  are  worth  more  than 
$100,000,  and  one  of  them  is  worth  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  dollars — all  made  out  of  farming. 

'T'l  ^ 

these  same  men  have  not  only  been  able  to  make 


an  excellent  living  for  themselves  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  but  also  have  found  time  to  take  an  active 
part  in  their  community  welfare. 

It  is  most  fitting  at  this  time  that  we  should 
give  credit  for  the  Master  Farmer  idea  to  our 
sister  publication — the  Prairie  Farmer  of  Illinois. 
Furthermore,  we  wish  to  thank  Dean  Mann  and 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  for  their 
help  in  preparing  the  work  sheets  of  the  master 
farmers  and  also  for  their  assistance  in  checking 
up  on  the  various  candidates.  We  also  wish  to 
thank  Commissioner  Pyrke  and  his  department, 
the  officials  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
C.  L.  White  and  Mr.  Harris  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  for  their  kind  cooperation.  Furthermore, 
we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Judges 
who  took  great  pains  and  time  in  the  selecting  of 
the  twenty-two  Master  Farmers. 

In  terms  of  agriculture,  New  York  State  is 
really  the  Empire  State. 

New  York  State  ranks  first  in  production  of 
hay,  second  in  value  of  dairy  products,  second  in 
fruit  and  vegetables,  second  in  potatoes,  second 
in  apples,  second  in  farms  operated  by  owners, 
sixth  in  total  cash  income,  first  in  farm  owned 
radios,  fourth  in  value  of  farm  implements,  sec¬ 
ond  in  purebred  livestock,  third  in  total  dairy 
cattle,  sixth  in  value  of  chickens  and  eggs. 

The  cash  income  of  New  York  farmers  is  more 
stable  and  has  increased  more  over  the  past  15 
years  than  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 
Stability  is  due  to  dairying,  since  dairying  is  the 
backbone  of  New  York  agriculture  and  since 
New  York  farmers  have  at  their  door  the  best 
market  in  the  world — New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

A  Lot  of  Good  Citizens  on  the  Farms 

By  Dean  A.  R.  Mann 

DISTINGUISHED  educator  has  said  that 
the  purpose  of  education  is  to  enable  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  master  the  art  of  earning  a  good  liv¬ 
ing,  thus  justifying  his  existence  by  productive 
labor  in  the  great  world  of  things ;  and  to  master 
the  art  of  living  a  full  life,  thus  justifying  his  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  great  world  of  ideas  and  ideals.  In 
strikingly  similar  mood  the  Master  Farmer  move¬ 
ment  has  come  forward  to  recognize  and  honor 
farmers  who,  first,  have  mastered  the  art  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  good  living  for  themselves  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  by  intelligent,  productive  labor  in  the  great 
world  things,  and  who  in  addition  thereto  have 
mastered  the  art  of  living  full  lives,  participating 
in  the  economic  and  social  movements  of  the  day, 
thus  justifying  their  existence  in  the  great  world 
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of  citizenship.  It  is  a  conception  of  fundamental 
significance  in  our  national  life,  this  public  meas¬ 
uring  of  success  in  terms  which  take  cognizance 
not  only  of  economic  rewards  but  equally  of  qual¬ 
ity  of  life  in  the  family  and  in  the  community. 
If  there  is  any  single  phrase  which  gathers  up 
into  ,a  single  symbol  all  of  the  attributes  desired 
in  the  ideal  Master  Farmer,  it  is  high  quality  of 
life,  life  that  is  economically  sufficient,  socially 
stimulating  and  serviceable,  personally  upright 
and  straight-forward.  Quality  of  life  and  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  the  net  end  product  and  the  revealing  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  business,  the  family,  and  the 
community  behavior  of  the  individual  In  placing 
the  work  of  public  approval  on  outstanding 
quality  of  farm  life  in  its  personal,  family,  and 
community  relationships,  the  agricultural  press  of 
this  country  is  doing  a  commendable  thing. 

Tftfe  score-card  by  which  Master  Farmers  are 
chosen  is  an  attempt  to  tabulate  analytically  the 
elements  in  one’s  personal  character  and  in  his 
home,  business  and  public  activities  which  mark 
him  as  a  successful  man  in  the  best  sense.  Here 
is  a  standard  by  which  others  may  judge  them¬ 
selves,  by  which  farm  youth  may  be  stimulated  to 
shape  their  courses  so  that  they  may  attain  an 
approved  ideal  of  success.  We  ought  not  to 
overlook  the  value  of  keeping  this  score-card  be¬ 
fore  farmers  because  of  its  emphasis  on  the  well- 
rounded  life  which  should  become  the  purpose  of 
every  thoughtful  person.  If  the  Master  Farmer 
movement  engenders  even  in  a  small  degree  com¬ 
petition  for  recognition  on  the  basis  of  good 
farming  and  good  citizenship  it  will  have  served 
a  useful  purpose.  Anything  which  encourages 
pride  in  worthy  achievement  is  beneficial. 

I  particularly  like  the  fact  that  the  Master 
Farmer  movement  seeks  out  and  honors  those 
who  have  achieved  success  in  farming,  in  family 
life,  and  community  service  in  quiet  ways.  It  is 
not  the  spectacular  thing  which  is  here  empha¬ 
sized,  but  the  quiet,  day-to-day  performance  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  which  makes  one  a 
good  father  and  an  esteemed  neighbor.  The  spec¬ 
tacular  thing  may  win  the  loudest  acclaim,  but  the 
strength  of  the  nation  lies  in  the  quiet,  even  dis¬ 
charge  of  good  citizenship.  There  is  a  lot  of 
good  citizenship  on  the  farms — and  it  is  hearten¬ 
ing  to  have  it  appropriately  recognized.  Others 
equally  deserving  will  be  discovered  and  honored 
in  future  years. 

An  examination  of  the  records  or  credentials 
placed  before  the  judges  in  selecting  this  first 
group  of  Master  Farmers  in  the  east  reveals  the 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 


A  picture  of  the  Master  Farmer  banquet  given  in  New  York  City  December  19,  The  speakers' ’  table  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall . 
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The  McCormick- Deer ing 
All-Purpose  Engine  will 
do  these  jobs  at  Low  Cost! 

Saw  kindling,  pump  water, 
grind  feed,  shell  corn.  Turn 
cream  separators,  washing 
machines,  animal  clippers, 
churns,  grindstones,  emery- 
wheels,  cider  presses,  fan¬ 
ning  mills,  elevators.  It  will 
drive  log  saws,  lathes,  drill 
presses,  forge  blasts,  com¬ 
pressors,  insecticide  dusters, 
concrete  mixers,  pressure 
pumps,  potato  sorters  and 
will  give  you  plenty  of 
reserve  power  to  run  circular 
saws,  ensilage  cutters, baling 
presses,  lighting  plants,  cane 
mills,  water  systems,  rock 
crushers,  winches,  and  irri¬ 
gating  systems. 


'The 

Farmer’s 

Choice” 


Don’t  Put  It  Off  Any  Longer ! 


RIGHT  NOW  make  up  your 
mind  to  end  hand-power 
chores  for  once  and  for  all.  Quit 
wasting  valuable  time  and  energy 
—  have  more  leisure  hours. 

Let  a  McCormtck-Deering 
ALL-PURPOSE  Engine 
Do  Your  Work! 

They  have  high-tension  magnetos  for 
easy  starting;  sturdy,  one-piece  main 
frames  for  heavy  duty  service;  replace¬ 
able  cylinders.  They  are  built  in  1V2,  3, 
6  and  10  h.  p.  sizes,  with  removable  cylin¬ 
der  heads,  long  connecting  rod  bearings, 
enclosed  crankcases,  speed  governors, 
heavy,  drop- forged,  heat-treated  steel 
crankshafts,  and  large,  wide  main  bear¬ 
ings.  All  parts  easy  to  obtain  and  easy 
to  replace. 

Visit  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer’s 
tomorrow  and  see  this  fine  power  plant 
— or  telephone  now  and  tell  him  when 
to  bring  one  out  to  your  farm  for  a  trial- 
demonstration. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago.  Illinois 


This  view  shows  a  IV2  h.  p. 
engine  and  handy  pump  jack. 
Ask  our  dealer  to  show  you 
this  installation. 


Direct  from  the  Farm  to  You 


Whipple’s  Golden  Bantam 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.  INC., 


We  are  the  largest  growers  of  vegetables  and  flower 
seeds  in  New  York  State.  Our  special  seeds  are 
raised  on  our  own  and  neighboring  farms  and  are 
produced  under  the  most  careful  and  thorough  sys¬ 
tem  of  breeding.  It  is  our  aim  to  raise  and  sell  the 
very  best  seed  that  can  be  grown.  Many  varieties 
of  our  introduction  have  become  standard,  profit 
makers  for  growers. 

Whipple’s  Yellow  Sweet  Corn 

Earlier  and  twice  as  large  as  Golden  Bantam  (see 
picture).  Since  this  variety  was  introduced  by  us  in 
1920  it  has  become  the  most  popular  large  early  yel¬ 
low  sweet  corn  on  the  market. 

SPECIAL,  OFFER — For  24c  in  stamps  we  will  send 
postpaid  one-half  lb.  of  Whipple’s  Yellow  Sweet 
Corn,  together  with  our  new  catalog  and  a  coupon 
good’  for  20c  on  any  subsequent  order  sent  us 
amounting  to  $1.00  or  more. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  and  Buy  Direct 

WhiDDle’s  Yellow  Sweet  Corn  and  many  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  which  have  proved 
profit  makers  are  described  in  our  new  catalog ;  We 
offer  the  finest  farm  seed  and  Certified  Seed 
Potatoes  Write  for  your  copy  today.  It’s  Free! 


R.F.D.  9,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Thoughts  on  Master  Farmers 


AFTER  nearly  a 
week  away  from 
home  attending  meetings,  it  was  a  re¬ 
lief  to  climb  into  an  apple  tree  again 
and  start  the  winter’s  pruning.  To  one 
who  is  used  to  plenty  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise  in  the  big 
out-of-doors  far  away 
from  great  buildings, 
subways,  smoke  and 
noise,  a  farm  is  a 
quiet,  restful,  health¬ 
ful  place.  One  or  two 
days  in  stuffy  hotel 
rooms  or  in  dusty 
streets  soon  has  its 
physical  effect  in 
slowing  up  both  body 
and  mind.  And  yet 
this  is  in  a  measure 
M.  C.  Barritt  offset  by  the  nervous 
stimulus  of  the  big  things  and  the  big 
ideas  of  the  city.  The  countryman 
needs  such  a  stimulus  frequently  and 
he  may  get  it  either  from  such  trips  or 
from  reading. 

One  of  these  big  ideas  is  the  “Master 
Farmer”  movement.  As  one  of  those 
who  have  been  recently  honored  with 
the  designation  and  burdened  with  the 
responsibility  of  being  called  “Master 
Farmer”,  I  am  minded  to  set  down  in 
these  notes  a  few  thoughts, on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  While  I  assume  to  speak  only  for 
myself,  some  remarks  I  have  heard  the 
others  make  so  check  with  my  own 
thoughts  that  it  may  be  I  shall  speak 
for  some  of  the  other  twenty  also. 

Others  Will  Be  Selected 

I  am  certain  that  the  first  reaction  of 
all  of  us  to  the  information  of  our 
selection  was  our  reluctance  to  be 
picked  out  from  among  so  many  de¬ 
serving  farmers — in  many  cases  more 
deserving  than  some  of  us  at  least — to 
be  thus  honored.  It  seems  an  injustice 
to  those  who  are  worthy  of  the  honor 
but  not  yet  recognized.  The  only  an¬ 
swer  to  this  objection  is  that  the  selec¬ 
tion  must  start  somewhere — all  cannot 
be  discovered  at  once.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  such  men  will  be  found 
and  awarded  the  honor  subsequently. 
Then,  too,  each  man  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  his  own  failures  and  shortcom- 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


no  man  is  perfect 
and  that  he  only  ap¬ 
proximately  approaches  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  set.  It  is  never  difficult  to  find 
flaws.  The  only  justification  for  nam¬ 
ing  a  few  men  “Master  Farmers”  is  to 
honor  agriculture  through  them.  Men 
of  many  other  occupations  have  been 
honored  for  their  contributions  to  and 
achievements  in  their  professions — en¬ 
gineering,  law,  medicine,  manufacture, 
commerce.  Why  not  recognize  that 
agriculture  requires  “the  same  concen¬ 
tration  of  mind  and  effort,  the  same 
keen  analysis,  the  same  amount  of 
managerial  skill  that  goes  into  the  cre¬ 
ation  and  maintenance  of  a  successful 
business  anywhere”? 

Much  Depends  on  Mother 

One  or  two  of  the  many  qualifica¬ 
tions  more  or  less  truthfully  assigned 
to  us  we  will  all  admit.  One  is  that 
the  wife  who  on  a  farm  more  than  in 
any  other  calling  shares  the  life  and 
the  work  of  the  man,  makes  success 
possible.  Without  her  contribution  to 
home  and  country  living,  particularly 
the  rearing  of  the  children  in  the  fine 
environment  of  a  farm,  success  would 
hardly  be  possible.  Her  courage,  her 
willingness  to  sacrifice,  her  sense  of 
values,  are  indispensible.  Another 
qualification  we  admit  of  is  our  love  of 
our  profession.  Born  to  the  life  and 
reared  in  it,  farming  is  not  only  our 
source  of  a  livelihood,  but  a  mode  of 
life  to  us  and  we  love  it. 

Finally,  as  at  the  University,  degrees 
are  awarded  for  a  period  of  preparation 
successfully  passed  at  a  time  called 
Commencement  so  may  the  awarding 
of  the  degree  of  Master  Farmer  mark 
but  the  beginning  of  better  farming, 
better  living  and  better  citizenship  for 
“Master  Farmers.”  So,  too,  may  it  be 
an  inspiration  to  better  things  alike  to 
recipients  and  to  all  other  farmers  as 
well  in  the  days  to  come. — M.  C.  Bur- 
ritt,  December  29,  1928. 
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Persons  who  take  part  in  rural  dra¬ 
matics  may  be  interested  in  a  Cornell 
bulletin  on  play  production  for  the 
country  theatre.  As  long  as  the  sup- 
ings  better  than  any  one  else  and  has  a  pjy  iasts>  copies  will  be  sent  to  those 
certain  sense  of  unworthiness.  The  who  ask  for  them.  They  should  write 
designation  of  “Master”  especially  if  to  the  college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca, 


one  attaches  to  it  the  original  meaning 
as  the  final  achievement  of  the  “ap¬ 
prentice”  and  the  “journeyman”  carries 
with  it  an  assumption  of  power,  control 
or  mastery  over  one’s  crop  or  occupa¬ 
tion  which  few  of  us  who  deal  with  the 
earth,  the  weather  and  growing  things 
would  ourselves  lay  claim  to.  And  yet 
to  be  a  master  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  good  old  English  word  is  an  ideal 
well  worth  striving  for. 

Name  Carries  Responsibilities 

The  name  of  “Master  Farmer”  car¬ 
ries  with  it  certain  responsibilities  to 
live  up  to  the  standards  set.  No  longer 
will  weeds  in  the  corn  or  scab  on  the 
apples  be  tolerated.  There  will  be 
those  who  will  be  looking  for  proof  that 
men  are  not  what  they  are  thought  to 
be.  Those  who  do  not  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  significance  of  the  designa¬ 
tion  will  nevertheless  have  their  own 
ideas  of  what  a  Master  Farmer  ought 
to  be  and  they  will  be  constantly 
measuring  him  by  these  standards.  And 
there  are  the  ideals  of  good  citizenship 
and  public  service  equally  as  important 
as  good  farming— all  of  these  must  be 
maintained.  There  must  be  no  fall 
from  grace— no  smoking  of  corncob 
pipes  behind  the  barn. 

After  all  it  must  be  recognized  that 


N.  Y.,  mentioning  number  E  82. 


A  unique  wayside  inn  in  the 
shape  of  a  “big  red  apple”.  I* 
is  owned  by  Hunt  Brothers  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  and  is  located  on 
U.  S.  Highway  No.  36,  two  miles 
West  of  Watheva,  Kansas.  Ap‘ 
proximately  one  carload  of  lumbet 
was  used  in  building  it. 
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S0£s 

Honest  Value 

at  Fair  Prices 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees  is 
from  an'  old  established  concern  with 
a  nation  wide  reputation  for  giving 
dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  will  tell  you  whether  we  are 
'  fair  and  square.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  their  names. 

Write  for  the  1929  cat¬ 
alog — showing  fruits  in 
color.  We  have  no  agents 
— you  deal  direct  with 
us.  Address 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries, 

326  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

The  Lead  Seal 

Stays  on  Tree  Established  in  1880 


Is  There  a  Future  for  the 
Apple  Grower? 

( Continued  on  Page  3) 
fact  that  there  have  been  compara¬ 
tively  light  plantings  in  recent  years 
indicate  something  of  a  reduction  in 
future  crops.  We  will  expect  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Win¬ 
ter  Banana  and  a  few  other  varieties 
with  material  increase  in  Delicious  and 
Winesap. 

From  the  Northwestern  states  we 
can  expect  a  continued  competition  for 
many  years  to  come,  but  with  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  the  volume  to  decrease  rather 
than  increase. 

In  the  Central  States,  the  Ozark  dis¬ 
trict  of  southwestern  Missouri  and 
northwestern  Arkansas  is  the  leading 
apple  producing  center.  It  is  noted  for 
the  production  of  Ben  Davis  and  Gano 
which  form  90  to  95%  of  the  apple 
output.  Due  to  the  comparatively 
short  life  of  orchards  in  this  district, 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  young  orchards  if  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  production  is  to  be  kept  up. 
This  ratio  of  young  orchards  has  not 
been  maintained. 


SEED  BOOK 

free 

When  You  Plant  Maule  Seeds 
You  Plant  Success 

DO  you  want  a  Superb  Gar¬ 
den?  Then  Plan  it  with 
Maule’s  Free  Seed  Book. 
Thel929  editionisa  treas¬ 
ure  house  of  success-mak¬ 
ing  information.  And  it 
shows  hundreds  of  fine 
flowers  and  vegetables. 
Maule  Seeds  are  pedigreed 
by  a  52  year  record  of  ever- 
increasing  value  ;the  highest 
quality  seeds  at  the  loivest 
prices.  A  Post  Card  will 
bring  our  New  Seed  Book. 
Write  for  it  NOW. 


Wm,  Henry  Maule 

,  Box  I 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Shenandoah  -  Cumberland  -  Poto¬ 
mac  district,  extending  from  southern 
Pennsylvania  across  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia  into  Virginia,  is  a  real 
competitor  with  New  York  State  and 
New  England.  Apples  from  this  dis¬ 
trict  compete  with  the  northern  apples 
both  in  the  export  and  domestic  mar¬ 
kets.  In  this  district,  roughly  speak- 
ing,  about  one-third  of  the  trees  may 
be  classed  as  full  bearing;  one-third  as 
partial  bearing,  and  one-third  just  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing.  This  gives  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  considerable  increased  produc¬ 
tion.  However,  it  will  not  be  as  great 
as  the  number  of  trees  would  indicate, 
for  there  are  large  acreages  located 
where  profitable  production  is  impos¬ 
sible.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
sufficient  acreage  favorably  located, 
and  in  the  hands  of  good  growers,  to 
give  important  future  competition  to 
our  locally  grown  apples. 


Michigan-Grown 

Orderearly.  Protect  yourself, 
insure  your  yield,  by  buying 
seed  of  proven  hardiness.  Be¬ 
ware  of  inferior  clover  seed 
not  adapted  to  your  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Use  only  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clover— red  or 
alsike— all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to  strain, 
hardy  and  blgr-yielding. — record  producers  for  years. 
CDCC  Catunlac  Of  any  field  seeds  to  show 
■  ntt  4alll|IIC3  quality  sent  on  request  with 
Isbell’s  1929  Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  highest 
auality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
371  Mechanic  St.  (33)  Jackson,  Mich. 


A  brief  dry  spell  may  wipe  out 
the  profits  of  a  whole  season’s 
toil.  Why  take  this  needless 
risk?  Plan  now  on  an  automatic 
watering  system.  See  how  little  it 
costs  to  have  protection 
against  drought  and 
frost — with  high-qual¬ 
ity,  low-cost  White 
Showers  Irrigation  Systems.  Send  for 
Free  Book  of  facts  and  figures. 

WHITE  SHOWERS.  Inc. 

6485  Dubois  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Sprayed  fruit  brings 
twice  the  profit  of 
unsprayed  fruit  be¬ 
cause  the  yield  is 
greater  and  it 
brings  top  notch 
prices.  Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  showing 
“Friend”  sprayers  at  work. 

“Friend”  Mfg.  Co.,  123  E.Ave.  Gasport,N.Y. 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

And  all  the  best  standard  sorts.  Deli¬ 
cious — Healthful— Profitable.  It  pays 
to  grow  them.  You  should  see  our 
Berry  Book.  It’s  free. 

...  The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

•ZB  E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


While  there  has  been  a  very  rapid 
decline  in  the  number  of  apple  trees  in 
New  England  in  the  past  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  the  decline  has  not  ma¬ 
terially  affected  commercial  produc¬ 
tion.  At  present  New  England  has 
about  six  million  bearing  apple  trees 
and  about  two  million  not  yet  in  hear¬ 
ing.  As  the  young  orchards  are  pretty 
generally  in  the  hands  of  good  grow¬ 
ers,  this  indicates  a  material  increase  in 
production.  From  a  commercial  stand¬ 
point  the  greatest  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  will  be  McIntosh. 

Many  have  predicted  a  rapid  decline 
in  the  New  York  State  apple  industry. 
It  is  true  there  may  be  something  of  a 
decline  so  far  as  total  production  is 
concerned,  but  there  will  not  be  a  ma¬ 
terial  reduction  in  the  near  future  in 
the  commercial  crop.  Commercial  pro¬ 
duction  of  Baldwins  and  Greenings  will 
be  maintained.  McIntosh  are  making 
a  very  important  gain  while  such  va¬ 
rieties  as  Northern  Spy,  King,  and 
Russets,  are  decreasing. 

The  future  of  early  varieties  in  the 
latitude  extending  from  Michigan  to 
New  England  is  not  encouraging.  There 
will  be  a  continued  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  early  varieties  extending 
from  southern  Illinois  to  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware.  The  early  varieties  from 
this  section  of  the  country  reach  the 
market  earlier  in  the  season  and  are  of 
better  color  than  those  in  the  northern 
states.  For  this  reason,  the  planting  of 
early  varieties  in  the  northern  latitude 
cannot  be  encouraged. 

The  present  outlook  would  not  justify 
the  inexperienced  man  going  into  apple 
growing  in  New  York  State.  The  ex¬ 
perienced  apple  grower  probably  may 
extend  his  plantings  and  not  find  as 
much  competition  when  new  orchards 
comes  into  bearing  as  he  faces  at  the 
present  time. 

To  be  successful  in  meeting  the  fu¬ 
ture  competition  in  apple  growing  it  is 
necessary  that  varieties  be  selected 
which  the  market  "wants,  that  they  be 
planted  on  sites  where  they  can  be 
grown  to  perfection,  giving  compara¬ 
tively  regular  crops  of  high  yield  and 
that  efficiency  he  practiced  in  every 
step  of  producing,  packing  and  market¬ 
ing  the  crop. 
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YIELD 


YIELD,  Quality,  Profits.  These 
are  the  results  you  want  from 
the  fertilizer  you  buy.  Mapes  re¬ 
sults  are  so  remarkable,  so  out¬ 
standing,  so  evident,  that  you  have 
only  to  see  them  to  be  convinced 
that  the  slogan,  “ cost  little  more— 
worth  much  more”,  is  a  modest  state¬ 
ment  of  the  true  worth  of  Mapes. 

Mapes  Manures  produce  bigger  yields,  better 
quality,  andlargerprofits.  Thatis  why  Mapes 
users  are  so  loyal  to  Mapes.  And  that  is  why 
more  good  farmers  use  Mapes  every  year. 
Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis  may  pro¬ 
duce  widely  different  results,  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  materials  from  which  they 
are  compounded.  Mapes  Manures  have  al¬ 
ways  produced  outstanding  results  because 
they  have  always  been  formulated  on  the 
basis  of  crop  yield  and  crop  quality.  We  go 
to  the  crop;  we  ask  it  what  materials  it  likes 
best;  we  put  these  materials  into  Mapes 
Manures.  That’s  why  Mapes  "cost  little  more 

MAPES 

Manures 


—worth  much  more.’'  Mapes  Manures  are  first 
made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  results  — 
yield,  quality,  profits  —  with  the  results  from 
any  other  fertilizer.  Write  today  for  list  of  crop 
brands  and  prices — also  for  Special  Trial  Offer. 
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YIELD -Q11ALJTY 
PROFITS 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  A-2 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . . 


My  Name  is. 


P.  O. 


..State. 


cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


Beaches  the  topmost  boughs 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


High  pressure,  low  up¬ 
keep,  slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine 
is  strong — built  to  last  and 
for  hard  usage,  easy  to  keep 
in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  auto¬ 
matic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure 
regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn — prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — 
prevent  costly  delays  in  or¬ 
chard,  grove  or  field. 


Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 


There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 

Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put  an 
end  to  your  spray¬ 
ing  problems.  Send 
for  our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a  spray¬ 
er  suited  to  your 
needs.  Find  out 
about  the  best. 
Address 

COMPANY 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP 

Dept.  C 

World  leaders  for  J, 7  years 


THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


■  ■tmiMiiiiirs 


This 

Catalog 

V  FR££ 


Potatoes  .  Oats  .  Barley  -  Silage  Corn 
Husking  Corn  -  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED 
STRAINS.  Inspected  for  disease-  Write  for  catah 
freedom  and  purity.  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  B  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N. 
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When  you  buy  WEED  CHAINS 
-be  sure  you  oefcJWEEDS 

WEED  Steel  Chains  take  hold  like  tractor  cleats.  They 
are  strong  and  heavily  constructed,  to  stop  skidding 
and  spinning  in  the  heaviest  snow  or  mud. 

Identify  genuine  WEED  Chains  by  their  red  connect¬ 
ing  hooks,  with  the  name  “WEED”  stamped  on  every 
hook.  Be  sure  to  insist  on  genuine 


WEED  CHAINS 


WHEELS 

Trucks— Wagons 

ELECTRIC  Steel  or  Wood 
Wheels  are  built  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle.  ELECTRIC 
Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  high  lifts. 

Free  catalog  describes  Wheels, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trail¬ 
ers  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

2  Elm  St.  Quincy,  111. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in 

A merican  Agriculturist" 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  with¬ 
out  help  of  any  kind.  Our  new 
Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  heat. 


powe  ** 


Seif" 

Or 


THE  world’s  most  complete  line  of  pumps  for  either  engine  or  electric  power. 

Any  capacity,  up  to  ten  thousand  gallons  per  hour.  For  deep  or  shallow 
wells.  With  or  without  motors}  chain  or  belt  drive.  Absolutely  reliable;  famous 
for  quality.  Tell  us  your  needs.  Send  for  catalog  and  nameof  nearest  Myers  dealer. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  285  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


I  ¥  •  Kt  •  mi&no  V  “  - -  - - 

A lanufacturen^  than  JO  yean — Pumps  ~^atcr  ~  T°°  5  ~  D°°r  Hangtr* 
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Farming  In  Macedonia 


Some  First  Hand  Experience  In  Ancient  Eands 


EDITOR’S  Note:  Z?V  H.  B.  Allen  to  move ?  The  farm- 

This  is  the  first  of  ers  report  that 

several  letters  from  Mr.  II.  B.  Allen  there  is  only  about  80%  of  a  crop  this 
who  is  with  the  Near  East  Relief  in  year  due  to  the  unusually  hot,  dry 


Greece.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Allen 
taught  agriculture  in  the  high  school 
at  Westfield,  N.  Y.  Later  he  ivas  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  New  Jersey  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Allen’s  next  letter 
will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 

Athens,  Greece. 
November  3,  1928. 

N  a  recent  letter  you  mention  that 
your  readers  might  be  interested  in 
an  occasional  letter  from  me  relating 
some  of  my  experiences  and  observa¬ 
tions  as  I  travel  about  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  sections  of  historic  Greece.  First 
of  all,  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
readers.  Secure  a  good  map  of  Greece 
in  order  that  you  may  follow  me  on  my 
trips  about  the  country  with  more  in¬ 
terest  and  pleasure.  But  he  sure  the 
map  is  up-to-date.  Greece,  like  most  of 
the  other  countries  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  has  undergone  so  many  changes 
in  recent  years  that  a  map  only  ten 
years  old  is  entirely  out  of  date.  To 
represent  modern  Greece,  the  map  must 
show  no  Greek  possessions  in  Asia 
Minor,  but  it  must  include  Macedonia 
and  Western  Thrace  as  a  part  of  Hel¬ 
lenic  territory  rather  than  as  a  part  of 
Turkey. 

A  few  days  ago  I  returned  from  an 
interesting  trip  into  Macedonia.  The 
journey  took  me  by  over-night  travel 
to  Salonica  (The  Thessalonica  of  Bible 
times),  and  then  six  hours  more  by 
train  to  a  town  in  eastern  Macedonia 
called  Drama.  This  village  is  not  far 
from  old  Philippi  (now  only  a  few 
ruins),  and  the  Philippian  river  where 
the  Apostle  Paul  first  baptised  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  whole  region  is  now  a  great 
tobacco  country  and  some  of  the  finest 
cigarette  tobacco  in  the  world  is  raised 
here.  Most  of  the  important  tobacco 
companies  of  America  have  purchasing 
organizations  and  factories  (Maga¬ 
zines)  in  this  territory.  The  growing 
of  tobacco  has  been  going  on  for  so 
many  years,  and  the  crop  has  come  to 
have  such  an  important  place  in  the 
farm  program,  that  the  very  structure 
of  the  village  home  has  been  influenced 
by  this  “weed”.  But  more  about  this 
later. 

Farmers  Here  Have  Problems, 
Too 

I  found  that  the  farmers  of  Mace¬ 
donia  were  faced  with  many  of  the 
same  problems,  and  were  discussing 
many  of  the  same  questions  as  con¬ 
cern  farmers  of  New  York  or  New 
Jersey  at  this  time  of  the  year — lack  of 
rain,  fall  plowing,  prices.  There  is  little 
or  no  rain  in  this  region  during  the 
summer,  but  by  October  the  winter 
rains  usually  commence.  The  present 
season  seems  to  be  an  exception,  how¬ 
ever.  Having  had  no  rain  for  months, 
the  fall  plowing  could  not  be  started 
and  all  work  was  held  up.  It  was  time 
for  sorting  and  baling  (“manipulat¬ 
ing”)  the  tobacco  crop,  but  the  delicate 
leaves  could  not  be  handled  until  a 
moister  atmosphere  prevailed  and  the 
leaves  became  less  brittle.  What  would 
be  the  price  of  tobacco  when  it  began 


weather  of  the  past  season.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  American  tobacco  con¬ 
cern  told  me  that  this  was  merely  a 
rumor  to  help  boost  up  the  price.  From 
my  own  observations,  both  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  and  on  a  previous  trip,  I  would 
say  that  the  farmers  are  more  nearly 
correct.  The  harvest  this  year  is 
smaller,  but  the  quality  of  the  crop  is 
better  than  usual.  I  should  state  for 
your  information  that  an  average  price 
may  be  said  to  be  around  100  drachmas 
per  oke.  A  good  yield  on  ordinary  soil 
is  150  okes  per  stremma.  (a  drachma 
is  worth  around  1 1-3  cents,  an  oke  is- 
approximately  three  pounds,  and  a 
stremma  is  equivalent  to  about  %  of 
an  acre.  Figure  it  all  out  for  your¬ 
self). 

Commercial  Fertilizers  Not  Used 

While  driving  along  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Drama  and  Cavalla,  I  observed 
what  I  thought  to  be  a  farmer  spread¬ 
ing  manure  on  a  field.  This  is  so  un¬ 
usual  a  sight  for  this  part  of  the 
world  that  I  immediately  stopped  to 
make  examination.  I  discovered  to  my 
surprise  that  the  man  was  spreading 
ordinary  dirt.  It  was  then  explained  to 
me  that  this  soil  had  been  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  a  pond  and  was  being 
spread  over  the  field  as  fertilizer.  Since 
there  is  almost  no  rain  here  during  the 
summer  season  various  means  (not  all 
of  them  very  scientific),  are  employed 
to  conserve  the  rains  of  the  winter.  As 
an  aid  in  this  problem  nearly  every 
farmer  has  a  small  pond  where  surplus 
water  may  be  stored  until  spring.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year,  before  the  rainy 
season  begins,  many  farmers  scrape  the 
fine  silt  from  the  bottom  of  these  ponds 
and  scatter  the  material  over  their 
fields.  I  should  add  that  the  use  of 
mineral  fertilizers  is  almost  unknown, 
and  animal  manure  all  too  frequently  is 
used  as  fuel. 

I  find  that  I  have  no  space  this  time 
to  describe,  as  I  intended  to  do,  one  of 
the  typical  farm  homes  in  which  I  was 
entertained.  Consequently  I  shall  have 
to  leave  this  for  my  next  letter. 


Potato  Rate  Case  Near  End 

What  disposition  has  been  made  of  the 
complaint  of  the  Maine  Potato  Growers 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  relative  to  freight  rates  on  potatoes 
from  New  York. 

HIS  case  was  decided  on  October 
19th,  and  so  far  as  New  York  po¬ 
tato  growers  are  concerned  the  decis¬ 
ion  is  entirely  satisfactory.  The  com¬ 
mission  failed  to  find  any  case  where 
preference  existed  in  favor  of  New 
York  shippers.  The  commission  how¬ 
ever,  does  direct  that  certain  rates  to 
a  limited  number  of  stations  be  re¬ 
vised,  entering  no  order  in  the  case, 
but  stating  that  the  defendants  (New 
York  shippers)  will  be  expected  to  file 
tariffs  in  accordance  with  the  findings 
within  ninety  days.  At  a  later  date 
those  affected  will  he  mentioned  in 
these  columns. 
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With  the  A .  A. 

Dairyman 


Getting  More  Milk  for  a  Short  Market 


IT  is  encouraging  to  see  that  leaders 
in  the  dairy  industry  of  the  New  York 
City  milk  shed  are  bestirring  them¬ 
selves  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  fall  shortage  in  the  milk  supply, 
without  a  further  extension  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  source  of  supply.  The  remedy 
seems  as  easy  as  to  “roll  off  a  log,”  if 
they  would  only  take  time  by  the  fore¬ 
lock  and  use  commonsense  methods. 

I  notice  that  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  in  its  last  issue  has  an  editorial 
article  with  the  caption  “breed  your 
winter  cows  earlier.”  That  is  all  right 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  are  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  that  must  be  met 
and  overcome.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  time  of  freshening  cannot  be 
moved  backward  very  much  in  any  one 
year,  if  at  all.  It  is  an  equally  well- 
known  fact  that  the  time  of  freshening 
can  be  moved  forward  at  the  will  of 
the  owner,  if  the  dairy  sire  is  kept  on 
a  chain,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
run  with  the  herds.  It  is  also  a  well- 
known  fact  that  a  fresh  cow  that  is 
kept  farrow  can  be  held  up  to  almost 
her  maximum  yield  for  a  long  period 
by  judicious  feeding  and  care. 

Spring  Freshening  Cows  the 
Main  Reliance 

The  main  reliance,  therefore,  lies  in 
the  spring  freshening  cows  rather  than 
the  fall  cows.  This  does  not  mean 
more  fresh  cows  in  the  spring  but 
rather  taking  better  care  of  spring 
freshening  cows  during  the  summer 
and  fall. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  spring 
freshening  cows  are  kept  farrow  this 
coming  spring  until  about  Dec.  1st  and 
judiciously  fed,  they  will  take  care  of 
next  fall’s  shortage.  After  that,  as  far 
as  the  Dairymen’s  League  milk  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  responsibility  rests  with  its 
officials  rather  than  with  its  member¬ 
ship. 

Each  member  has  already  signed  a 
contract  (Art.  4)  that  provides  that 
“The  producer  will  endeavor  to  follow 
the  instructions  of  the  Association  as 
to  the  proportionate  quantities  of  milk 
produced  during  the  several  months  of 
the  year,  in  order  that  an  adequate 
supply  for  consumers  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  may  be  assured.” 

The  Board  of  Directors  surely  have 
power  to  make  a  rule  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  each  producers’  milk  sold  at 
Class  1  price  in  the  spring  months  of 
surplus  shall  be  contingent  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pounds  furnished  in  the  previous 
fall  shortage  months. 

This  program,  if  followed,  will  kill 
two  birds  with  one  stone.  It  will  re¬ 
duce  the  surplus  in  the  spring  months, 
while  taking  care  of  the  shortage  in 
,,he  £al1,  A  wise  manipulation  of  that 
‘log”  will  keep  enough  producers  on 
each  side  of  it  to  take  care  of  the  year¬ 
ly  increasing  consumption.  In  other 
words  a  better  price  must  be  paid  for 
fall  milk. 

Article  4  of  the  individual  pooling 


contract  has  been  a  dead  letter  too 
long.  It  was  put  there  for  a  purpose 
by  men  of  broad  vision. 

This  short  article  is  dedicated  to  the 
thinking  men  in  the  Board  of  Directors. 
— O.  W.  Mapes. 


Breeding  Up  a  High 
Producing  Herd 

OUBTLESS  the  quickest  way  to  get 
a  high  producing  herd  of  cows  is 
to  buy  mature  animals  with  good 
records,  either  testing  association  or  of¬ 
ficial.  However,  it  takes  a  lot  of  money 
to  do  this,  which  is  a  serious  objection 
with  most  of  us.  It  is  a  slower  task 
to  breed  up  a  herd  but  there  is  more 
satisfaction  in  it  than  in  buying  the 
finished  product  of  another  man’s 
genius. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
step  is  the  purchase  of  a  herd  sire. 
There  are  three  methods  of  selecting 
him,  namely  by  his ‘appearance  as  an 
individual,  by  his  pedigree,  or  by  the 
records  which  his  producing  daughters 
have  made.  The  latter  method  is  the 
surest  of  getting  a  sire  whose  daugh¬ 
ters  will  produce  higher  than  their 
dams,  but  proven  sires  are  scarce  and 
expensive  and  the  average  breeder 
must  select  a  herd  sire  by  looking  at 
the  individual  and  by  studying  the 
records  of  his  ancestors. 

Study  the  Sire’s  Pedigree 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  remember  that  the  bull  with  a  pedi¬ 
gree  showing  uniform  high  records  for 
several  generations  is  likely  to  be  more 
valuable  than  the  bull  with  a  very 
famous  animal  appearing  several  gen¬ 
erations  back  in  the  pedigree. 

The  question  of  how  much  to  pay  for 
a  herd  sire  is  an  important  one.  We 
believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more 
dairymen  pay  too  little  than  pay  too 
much.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  a 
dairyman  whose  chief  returns  are  from 
fluid  milk  should  pay  a  financier’s 
price.  However,  the  man  with  twenty 
or  thirty  cows  can  well  afford  to  pay 
the  market  price  for  a  herd  sire  that 
will  increase  the  average  production  of 
his  dairy. 

We  hear  much  about  “raising  calves 
from  the  best  cows”  but  at  best  this 
will  about  keep  the  dairy  up  to  its 
present  standard  unless  the  sire  of  the 
calves  raised  is  better  than  their  dam. 
If  no  constructive  breeding  work  is 
done  it  is  likely  that  a  herd  will  grow 
continually  poorer.  It  takes  some  work 
to  keep  any  herd  as  good  as  they  now 
are  and  a  lot  of  work  to  breed  a  herd 
whose  average  production  increases 
every  year.  It  is  a  lot  of  work  but  it 
pays  both  in  money  and  in  satisfaction. 

Many  successful  breeders  started  in 
with  a  grade  herd  and  a  purebred  bull. 
It  seems  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Howto  save  time?  Howto  save  needless,  tiresome  steps?  Howto 
have  the  most  convenient  and  up-to-date  barn  without  wasteful  ex¬ 
pense?  These  are  important  questions  to  you,  as  you  plan  to  build 
your  new  barn  or  remodel  the  old  one. 

Let  trained  and  experienced  Louden  barn  plan  architects  help  you. 
Without  charge  or  obligation,  they  will  send  you  a  suggestive  floor 
plan  blue-print  showing  the  best  arrangement  for  a  time  and  money¬ 
saving  barn  that  will  be  a  pleasure  to  work  in,  now  and  for  years 
to  come.  A  barn  that  will  at  the  same  time  make  your  stock  most 
comfortable,  most  productive,  most  profitable.  By  all  means,  mail  the 
coupon  now  and  get  this  valuable  help  before  you  do  anything  else. 


Labor-Saving  Barn  Equipment 


Right  now  you  can  put  in  Louden  Water  Bowls.  They’ll  pay 
for  themselves  in  a  few  weeks  and  save  time  and  trouble 
in  watering.  Right  now  you  need  a  Louden  Manure  Carrier 
— makes  quicker,  easier  work  of  cleaning  the  barn;  saves 
wrestling  with  a  wheelbarrow  for  hours  every  day !  Right  now 
your  stock  should  be  comfortable  and  more  productive  in 
Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  Most  sanitary.  Save 
feed.  Made  of  high  carbon  open-hearth  steel.  Louden  lever- 
operated  stall  sets  new  standard  for  simplicity  and  effective 
operation.  Get  full  details  on  these  equipments.  Mail  coupon. 


Check  coupon  for 
this  free  book 


r«®==s= 


WATER  BOWLS 


US" 
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Louden  Automatic  Ventilation 

A  tremendous  advantage — both  to  stock  and  owner.  Operates  effec¬ 
tively  regardless  of  weather  or  wind  velocity.  Cuts  out  guesswork. 
Costs  no  more  than  hand-operated  systems.  Installed  in  old  or  new 
buildings.  Before  you  ventilate,  check  coupon  for  free  book! 

Descriptive  printed  matter  sent  on  request  on  Louden  Feed  Carriers 
and  Trucks,  Steel  Pens,  Manger  Divisions,  Bull  Staffs,  Cupolas,  Roof 
Windows,  Automatic  Stock  Watering  Tanks,  Horse  Stable  and  Hog 
House  Equipment,  Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Barn  and  Garage  Door 
Hangers — "Everything  for  the  Barn.”  Mark  coupon  and  mail  it  now! 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
4511  Court  Street  (Established  i867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  Albany — Toledo — St.  Paul — Los  Angeles 


LOUDEN,  4511  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Send  me  postpaid,  and  without  charge — 

□  Louden  Automatic  Ventilation  Book 

□  Suggestive  blue-print  floor  plan  for 

□  building  □  remodeling  a  barn  for  (how  many) 

. cows - bulls _ young  stock _ horses. 

Will  begin  about  (date) _ 

Send  printed  matter  on  (name  equipment) _ 


J  Name. _ _ _ 

J  _Town _ _ _ 

!  R.  F.  D . .  State. 
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copper- content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 

A  Silo  of  lifetime  satisfaction.  No  shrinkage  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased  in  height.  No  freeze 
troubles.  Easily  erected.  Storm  and  fire-proof. 
Write  today  for  valuable  booklet  Users’  Own 
Words  written  by  250  owners. 

Write  today  for  special  money  saving  offer. 

ROSS  &usii0r  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

( Established  1850)  699  Warder  St. 

Check  items  you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated 
folders  and  full  information.  Mail  today. 


!  IK 


Jhrwuwm. 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid. 

New  reduced  factory  prices,  $Q  A  .95 

Monthly  payments  53  up.  Skims  up 

warm  or  cold  milk.  Easiest  to  turn  and  clean. 

Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Shows  big 
savingsonhighestgradecreamseparators.Writetoday.  « 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  20-W1  B-inbridge,  N  .'Y.  or  , 

Dept.  20-W,  1929  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago.Tft? 


Be  Kind  to  Your  Horse 

You  wouldn’t  ask  him  to  drag  40  or  50 
pounds  of  rocks  around  for  hours  just  for 
the  fun  of  seeing  him  work. 

Then  why  ask  him  to  pull  a  disk  harrow 
that  has  a  draft  of  40  or  50  pounds  more 
than  necessary. 

Treat  him  right!  Get  him  a  Clark  “Cut¬ 
away”  Single  Action  Harrow.  It  has  the 
lightest  draft  of  any  harrow  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  40  to  50  pounds  lighter.  We  sgy  so 
and  hundreds  of  farmers  will  back  us  up. 
We  know  that  because  they’ve  told  us  so. 

At  least,  investigate!  Clip  coupon  for 
the  complete  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  of 
tillage  implements.  It’s  FREE.  We’ll  also 
send  you  free  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,” 
a  book  worth  having. 


Cl&r’ld 


Single  Action 
Harrow  fitted 
with  cutout  or 

^^^^^MgjgjrfJ^^J^^^Pcutlery  steel, 

and  forged  sharp  for  better  work  and 
longer  wear.  Reversible  gangs.  Light 
draft.  Disks  carry  weight  of  machine. 
Made  with  extension  heads  for  orchard 
work.  Mail  coupon  for  free  .  catalog  and 
book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
86  Main  St.,  Higganum  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog  and 
book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . 


Address 


(38)  10 
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It  will  Outwear 
Any  other  Boot  ! 

. .  and  jmls  good  on  the' foot 


The  boot  that  "stands  the  gaff” 
because  made  in  one-piece  by  a 
patented  vulcanizing  process. 
Not  a  weak  spot  from  toe  to  top! 


/  /  f 

Special  gum-driven  fabric  vamp 
and  leg  prevent  snagging  and 
cutting.  The  famous  ribs  or 
muscles,  another  exclusive  Top 
Notch  feature,  prevent  cracking. 

err 

Extra  thick  soles  and  heels  of 
toughest  rubber  —  10-ply  tire- 
construction  back  stay — add 
months  to  the  wear. 

y  /  y 


Get  your  money’s  worth.  Insist 
on  Top  Notch  Boots,  Arctics 
and  Rubbers. 


Top  Notch 
Buddy  Boot 


BACKED  BY  28  YEARS  OF  MAKING  GOOD 


Fishkill  Farms 

HOL  STEINS 

A  high  producing  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  fully  accredited. 

Young  Bulls  for  Sale 

Fishkill  De  Meer  Hengerveld 
Born  Feb.  6,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  May 
Born  April  14,  1928 
Fishkill  Colantha  Pontiac 
Born  April  14,  1928 
*  *  * 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates 

will  be  accepted  at  FULL 
FACE  VALUE  in  payment  for 
any  animals  purchased. 

*  *  * 

For  further  particulars,  pedi¬ 
grees,  prices,  etc.,  write. 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  Quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment— thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $3.75 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  Americap  Agriculturist 


"  fifeta/ Tubes  Replace  Rubber  ' 

This  New  Burrell  Feature 
Is  the  Biggest  Improvement 
Since  the  Automatic  Controller 


Single  Unit 


i  Double  Unit 


A  single-tube  system — now  with 
metal  tubes  !  Half  as  much  rubber ! 
Half  as  much  wear !  Short  tubes— 
easy  washing — clean  milk !  That  is 
what  this  improved  Burrell  Milker 
means  to  you!  And,  all  the  exclusive 
Burrell  features  are  retained— Au- 
tomaticController;  Air-CushionTeat 
Cup;  Positive  Relief  Pulsator;  San¬ 
itary  Moisture  Trap.  The  Burrell  is 
theoutstandingmechanical  milker — 
by  far !  Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 


Cherry-Burrell  Corporation,  Little  Falls,  N.Y . 


isfiRrim 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


SILOS 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Frederick,  Md. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  6re*proof« 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.WrftB 
today  for  free  catalog  dA  ... , 

American  Iroc  '.Kiddtelow#, 


With  the  A.  A . 

Livestock  Man 


How  the  World’s  Biggest  Hog  Was  Raised 


**rAAZZLER,”  the  world’s  biggest 

\j  hog,  tipped  the  scales  at  1,320 
pounds  as  he  started  on  his  tour  of 
state  fairs.  He  was  exhibited  by  his 
owner,  William  Deichmann,  of  Leigh, 
Nebraska. 

The  big  porker  is  a  purebred  Poland 
China  hog.  He  was  bred  by  G.  N. 
Neeley,  of  Scribner,  Nebraska  and  sold 
in  dam  to  C.  G.  Luedtke,  of  Creston, 
Nebraska.  His  sire  was  the  “Armis¬ 
tice  Boy”  and  his  mother  was  “Clan’s 
Mayflower”.  He  was  farrowed  on 
March  10,  1925,  and  was  named  “Daz- 
zler”. 

“Dazzler”  was  seven  months  old 
when  he  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Deich¬ 
mann  on  October  3,  1925.  From  that 
time  until  the  following  fall  he  was 
used  as  a  herd  boar  and  was  given  the 
average  care  that  would  ordinarily  be 
given  to  any  such  animal.  Corn,  oats 


This  hog,  said  to  be  the  world’s 
largest,  weighs  1,320  pounds. 

and  water  made  up  his  daily  ration. 
Hogs  raised  on  the  Deichmann  farm 
are  always  given  the  right  housing  and 
Mr.  Deichmann  is  a  believer  in  hog 
lot  sanitation  which  he  has  practiced 
for  many  years. 

No  particular  attention  was  paid  to 
“Dazzler”  during  the  winter  months  of 
1926-27  except  that  a  commercial  con¬ 
ditioner  was  given  at  periods  along 
with  regular  food. 

Throughout  the  summer  months  of 
1927  Dazzler  had  the  free  run  of  a 
fine  blue  grass  pasture  along  with  a 
herd  of  20  head  of  Poland  China  hogs. 
He  began  to  take  on  unusual  propor¬ 
tions  during  those  months  but  his 
owner  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
weigh  him. 

By  the  first  of  December,  when  the 
hogs  were  brought  into  the  yards  for 
the  winter,  Dazzler  was  so  large  that 
“the  neighbors  began  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice”.  Weighing  him  disclosed 
the  fact  that  he  balanced  the  scales 
at  an  even  thousand  pounds,  very  much 
to  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Deichmann. 

On  January  1,  1928,  he  weighed  1,040 
pounds,  an  average  gain  of  ten  pounds 
per  week.  Tankage  and  oil  meal  were 
added  to  his  feed  during  January  with 
the  result  that  he  gained  5  pounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  shorter  month  of  February. 
Interest  in  the  hog’s  remarkable 
weight  has  become  such  that  Mr. 
Deichmann  has  weighed  him  once  each 
week,  every  Monday,  since  that  time. 
There  have  been  weeks  when  his  gain 
has  exceeded  ten  pounds  and  by  the 
first  of  April  he  had  reached  1,210 
pounds.  During  the  three  months 
that  have  passed  since  then  110  pounds 
have  been  added  and  the  big  hog’s 
bulk  now  stands  at  1,320  pounds. 

There  has  never  been  a  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Deichmann,  when  Daz¬ 
zler  has  eaten  as  much  as  the  other 
hogs  in  the  yards.  An  average  hog 
weighing  500  pounds,  when  being  fat¬ 
tened,  will  eat  a  gallon  of  corn  at  a 
feeding,  or  two  gallons  of  corn  per  day. 
Dazzler  has  never  eaten  more  than  one 
quart  of  corn  at  a  feeding.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  amount  of  corn  he  eats 
three-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  ground  oats 


mixed  with  water,  tankage  and  oil 
meal. 

The  relative  size  and  weight  of  the 
big  hog  can  best  be  judged  as  he  stands 
alongside  of  his  owner.  Mr.  Deich¬ 
mann  is  a  man  of  average  size,  five 
feet,  six  inches  tall.  Dazzler  reaches 
well  up  to  his  shoulder. 

Dazzler  measures  seven  feet  and 
nine  inches  from  snout  to  tail  and 
stretches  the  tape  line  nine  feet  and 
four  inches  over  his  back  between  the 
same  points.  He  stands  54  inches 
high  and  tips  the  scales  at  1,320 
pounds. 


A  Handy  Salt  Box  for  Stock 

1AM  sending  you  diagram  (D-676) 
and  description  of  a  handy  box  for 
salting  cattle  and  other  livestock, 
which  I  have  used  for  four  years  and 
like  very  much.  It  keeps  the  salt 
clean  at  all  times  and  there  is  no 
waste.  The  one  I  am  using  holds  50 
pounds  of  salt.  If  the  salt  cakes  or 
gets  hard  so  it  won’t  self-feed,  all  that 
is  needed  is  to  punch  it  down  from  the 
top  with  a  stick.  It  can  be  nailed  to 


a  couple  of  posts  in  the  pasture  or 
along  the  side  of  the  barn  or  shed,  at 
a  height  which  the  stock  can  reach  in¬ 
to  conveniently. 

The  dimensions  for  the  different 
parts  of  the  box  are  shown  in  the  di¬ 
agram.  It  can  be  made  of  any  old 
lengths  of  lumber  handy,  such  as  old 
dry  goods  boxes,  and  so  on.  It  will 
be  well  to  set  a  post  with  braces  at 
each  corner  to  prevent  the  stock  from 
jamming  against  it.“ — I.  W.  Dickerson. 


Breeding  Up  Farm  Flocks 

By  Mark  J.  Smith 

LACK  of  standardization  and  of  uni¬ 
formity  characterize  the  large  per¬ 
centage  of  commercial  farm  flock 
breeding  ewes.  Numerous  types  are 
found  in  one  flock — some  with  black 
or  brown  faces  and  others  with  mot¬ 
tled  or  white  markings.  This  situation 
together  with  a  wide  variation  in  size, 
conformation  and  fleece  qualities  tends 
to  make  a  flock  less  valuable.  The 
lambs  from  such  a  flock — even  if  sired 
by  a  pure-bred  ram  are  sure  to  lack 
uniformity. 

Farmers  love  to  talk  about  their 
ideal  type  of  ewe — what  they  would 
like  to  have  or  what  they,  at  one  time, 
had— comparatively  few  work  out  their 
ideals.  Here  and  there  we  find  a 
farmer  who  has  blended  the  blood  of 
finewools,  longwools  or  mediumwools 
until  he  has  developed  a  flock  of  ewes 
that  approach  his  ideal.  Such  flocks 
are  very  productive  both  in  producing 
wool  and  lambs — all  goes  well  for  a 
time  then  the  ewes  begin  to  get  old — 
crossing  to  perpetuate  the  flock  is  dif¬ 
ficult  and  finally  the  flock  is  gone.  Oc¬ 
casionally  there  lives  a  man  with  more 
vision  who  carries  on  his  ideal  type 
during  his  lifetime — such  a  man  was 
Halsey  Gano,  who  lived  some  years  ago 
in  central  New  York.  He  wanted  a 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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sheep  that  would  weigh  200  pounds  and 
shear  fifteen  pounds  of  wool— his 
method  was  to  cross  the  large  Cots- 
wold  with  heavy-shearing  Merino  ewes. 
These  general  utility  crossbreds  could 
be  crossed  with  Longwools  or  Medium- 
wools  for  the  production  of  market 
lambs — unlike  most  other  sheepmen 
Mr.  Gano  determined  to  maintain  the 
type  and  standard  of  his  ewe  flock.  To 
this  end,  he  kept  a  few  Merino  ewes 
and  a  Cotswold  ram  to  produce  the 
ewe  lambs  with  which  he  replenished 
his  main  ewe  flock  as  the  ewes  grew 
older  or  were  culled  out  and  sold. 
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A  Registry  of  Crossbred  Sheep 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  talking  with 
a  retired  New  York  sheepman  and  as 
usual  he  told  me  how  he  built  up  a 
flock  of  crossbred  ewes  and  added  that 
there  should  be  a  flock  register  for 
such  sheep.  This  man  did  not  realize 
it  but  he  was  talking  up-to-the-minute 
sheep  sense — the  very  topic  on  which 
much  thought  was  being  given.  The 
only  way  to  perpetuate  the  crossbred 
flocks  is  to  mate  them  with  a  cross¬ 
bred  ram — this  was  seldom  done  be¬ 
cause  of  the  farmer’s  deeply  grounded 
abhorrence  of  inbreeding.  Therefore 
many  of  these  outstanding  productive 
commercial  flocks  soon  disappeared. 

Ohio  has  been  and  is  at  the  present 
time  a  great  sheep  state — for  many 
years  a  large  proportion  of  their  sheep 
were  of  the  Delaine  type  of  Merino  and 
they  were  bred  straight.  The  western 
range  country  has  been  importing  and 
breeding  some  Corriedales  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  range  sheep.  This  breed 
is  of  the  cross  bred  type  having  been 
developed  from  crossing  longwool  rams 
on  Merino  ewes — over  thirty  years  of 
selecting  and  mating  has  fixed  the  type 
so  that  it  breeds  true  as  is  the  case 
with  all  our  established  breeds.  Jimmie 
Laidlaw  of  Idaho  has  developed  a  breed 
he  calls  the  Panama.  Another  man  R. 
C.  Harvey  has  crossed  the  Romney  and 
Rambouillet  and  evolved  the  Romnel- 
lets.  The  United  States  Government 
at  their  sheep  experiment  station  at 
Dubois,  Idaho,  is  developing  a  new 
crossbred  breed  of  sheep  which  they 
call  the  Columbia. 

Anyone  familiar  with  sheep  can  de¬ 
velop  a  strain  of  sheep  with  a  govern¬ 
ment  or  state  appropriation  to  back 
them  but  these  farmers  and  sheepmen 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  in  evolv¬ 
ing  a  better  type  of  sheep  for  practical 
purposes  have  done  a  good  work. 


Building  Up  a  High  Producing 
Herd 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 
weed  out  a  pure  bred  herd.  There  is 
a  greater  tendency  to  raise  all  calves, 
regardless  of  their  worth.  It  would 
seem  to  be  wiser  to  pay  more  for  a 
high  grade  bull,  than  to  put  the  money 
into  pure  bred  cows  at  the  start.  Later 
when  the  herd  is  on  a  profitable  basis, 
a  few  pure  bred  cows  can  be  added  to 
the  herd  and  so  in  time  the  entire  herd 
will  be  pure  breds.  Sometimes  it  is 
possible  to  buy  an  excellent  cow  who 
is  nearing  the  end  of  her  useful  days 
for  a  reasonable  sum.  With  good  luck 
the  owner  may  get  several  calves  from 
her  as  a  foundation  for  the  future  herd. 


Cows  Are  Not  Camels 

WE  are  great  advocates  of  drinking- 
cups.  We  have  been  users  of  drink¬ 
ing  cups  for  some  time  and  would  not 
think  that  we  could  do  without  them 
m  the  dairy  business.  They  will  last 
for  a  long  time  if  you  give  them  a  little 
care,  that  is  to  clean  them  once  in  a 
while  and  keep  them  screwed  up  tight. 
Nothing  will  give  service  if  you  do  not 
give  it  some  care.  However,  they  are 
a  great  asset  to  the  dairy  business.  In 
the  first  place  you  do  not  have  to  let 
your  cows  out  when  it  is  not  fit  for 
them  to  be  out.  In  a  herd  of  cows 
there  are  some  boss  cows,  which  will 
get  all  they  can  drink  and  stand  by 
the  drinking  place  and  keep  the  balance 
of  the  cows  from  getting  a  drink.  Of- 
times  some  of  them  are  returned  to  the 
stable  without  a  drink  and  have  got 
to  go  dry  until  they  are  watered  again. 
Perhaps  some  other  boss  cow  will  get 


WHEN — over  10  years  ago — Maritime 
finally  perfected  the  most  productive 
dairy  and  poultry  feeds,  no  obligation  was  felt 
to  broadcast  the  news  to  every  poultry  and 
dairyman. 

For  Bull-Brand  Feed  made  friends  rapidly. 
Loyal  friends— because  it  did  what  it  was  guar¬ 
anteed  to  do.  Manufactured  on  a  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  formula,  from  choicest  protein  concen¬ 
trates  and  mineral  ingredients,  in  one  of  the 
world’s  most  modern  and  efficient  mills,  it 
could  not  help  increasing  production  and  prof¬ 
its  for  every  man  that  used  it. 

Made  Life-Long  Friends 

Down  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  you  will  find  a  group  of  poultrymen — 
constantly  growing  in  number— who  are  prof¬ 
iting  to  the  utmost  on  Bull-Brand  Feed. 

As  M.  Alvater,  Brooklyn,Md.,  writes:  “I  have 
fedB-B  Laying  Mash  to  my  124  white  leghorns 
and  have  gotten  as  many  as  97  eggs  a  day  dur¬ 
ing  November.  Through  fall  and  the  entire 
winter  I  have  received  never  less  than  80  eggs 
a  day.  I  am  convinced  that  B-B  is  absolutely 
the  best . . 

Further  north,  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  you  find  both  dairymen  and  poultrymen 
receiving  enviable  milk  and  egg  production. 

Horace  Renchler,  of 
Hamburg,  Pa.,  netted 
$210  profit  per  head 
from  his  8  cows  last 
year.  Woglom  Bros.,  of 


The  World’s  Most 


65%  in  July,  after  laying  80%  and  85%  all 
winter  long. 

Still  further  north,  in  New  England,  you 
find  a  number  of  dairymen  who  have  tried  all 
feeds  but  refuse  to  use  any  but  Bull-Brand. 

Frank  Bristol,  Fair  Haven,  Vt.,  has  used  B-B 
Dairy  Ration  for  4  years  and  says:  "It  is  the 
best  I  have  ever  fed  and  I  will  not  buy  anv 
other.” 

It  was  enough  for  B-B  to  gather  this  kind 
of  friends  in  the  natural  course  of  business. 

Is  Your  Business  Our  Business? 

But  we  have  begun  to  look  at  the  matter  in 
another  light;  we  asked  ourselves:  “How  far 
are  we  obligated  to  tell  our  story  to  non-cus¬ 
tomers?  Are  they  any  concern  of  ours?” 

You  men  who  have  never  used  Bull-Brand: 
if  you  are  getting  io  quarts  of  milk  a  day  per 
cow,  and  could  just  as  well  make  that  13  or  14 
—are  the  profits  you  have  lost  in  the  past 
years  any  business  of  ours? 

If  you  are  getting  5o%  laying  production 
from  your  hens,  instead  of  the  75%  to  85% 
B-B  entitles  you  to — are  the  profits  you  have 
lost  “any  bark  off  our  tree?” 

Perhaps  not.  But  we  do  feel  that  we  owe  you  some¬ 
thing.  There’s  what  we’d  call  a  “moral  obligation.” 
We’re  going  to  try  to  discharge  our  debt  to  you  by  run¬ 
ning  a  series  of  announcements  in  this  magazine  and  giv¬ 
ing  as  much  information  about  B-B  Feeds  as  possible 

Right  now  you  are  at  liberty  to  take  advantage  of  this 
offer:  Buy  B-B;  feed  it  according  to  directions.  If  you  find 
that  it  does  not  give  you  per  dollar  of  feed  cost — 

Biggest  Milk  Production,  or— - 
Biggest  Egg  Production,  or — 

Fat,  Husky  Pullets  without  the  usual  losses, 
bring  back  the  empty  sacks  and  receive  a  complete  refund 
of  all  the  money  you  paid.  That's  our  guarantee. 

And  if  there  is  any  information  you'd  like  about  feed¬ 
ing,  just  write  to  me,  care  of  the  Maritime  Milling  Com¬ 
pany —  I’ll  be  glad  to  give  it  to  you. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


FEED  BULL-BRAND 

Dairy  Ration  (24%),  B-B  Red- 
E-Mixt  (20%),  B-B  Hi-Test 
(20%)  or  B-B  Marmico  (16%), 
whichever  is  most  suitable  for 
your  roughage.  Use  the  Bull- 
Brand  full  line  of  Poultry  Feeds 
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by  the  water  place  and  keep  them  away 
and  they  are  returned  again  without 
water  and  when  they  get  a  chance  to 
drink  they  will  drink  too  much  for 
their  own  good. 

With  water  bowls  or  drinking  cups 
a  cow  drinks  a  little  and  often  which 
does  her  a  lot  of  good;  she  will  con¬ 
sume  a  lot  of  water  which  makes  milk. 
Milk  is  85  per  cent  water  and  you  have 
got  to  supply  it  to  get  milk.  Further¬ 
more  cups  are  great  labor  savers;  we 


think  that  they  will  pay  for  themselves 
in  one  winter,  in  the  increase  of  milk. 

We  enjoy  some  drink  with  our  meals; 
at  least  some  of  us  do  and  so  does  a 
cow.  If  you  could  place  a  meter  on 
your  water  supply  as  we  have  you 
would  notice  how  often  the  cows  will 
drink  during  the  night.  We  can  hear 
the  cows  drinking  all  times  at  night, 
by  the  meter  running.  They  will  take 
some  food  and  then  some  water,  the 
same  as  we  do  when  we  eat  our  -meals. 


We  can  truthfully  say  that  they  are  a 
great  asset  to  the  dairy  business.  We 
do  not  let  our  cows  out  in  the  winter 
as  they  will  be  short  on  the  milk  if  it 
is  cold  and  bad,  but  we  always  let  them 
out  in  nice  weather.  We  could  not  see 
where  it  does  a  cow  any  good  to  stand 
around  humped  up  like  a  camel  all 
day.  They  will  of  times  lie  down  and 
get  the  udder  chilled  and  there  is  a  case 
of  garget  to  look  after.  We  certainly 
recommend  drinking  cups. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  January 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on 
the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen's  Sheffield 


Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.42 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.46 

2B  Cond.  Milk- 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.30 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

3.00 

Butter  and  American  cheese.  -  - 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  January  1928  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.27  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Butter  a  Shade  Lower 


Jan.  2 


Dec.  26 


51  -5l'/2 

50% - 
44% -49% 
43  -44 


Jan.  4. 
1928 
5214-53 
-52 
41  -51 

40  -40(4 


CREAMERY 
SALTED 

Higher  than  extra....  49  -49'/2 

Extra  (92sc) .  48%- 

84-91  score .  44  -48 

Lower  Grades .  43  -43(4 

As  was  expected,  the  butter  market 
went  a  shade  off  during  the  holidays. 
The  butter  market  does  not  get  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  at  that  time,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  specialties  take 
the  center  of  the  stage.  All  in  all,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fair  amount  of  business  was 
transacted.  The  big  buyers  had  stocked 
up  quite  heavily  some  time  previous  to 
the  holidays,  but  the  small  fry,  who  are 


Miami 


unable  to  carry  heavy  stocks,  were 
buying  in  a  small  way,  almost  sufficient 
to  keep  the  floors  clear,  which  is  the 
great  ambition  of  the  receivers  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Considering  the  fact 
that  Chicago  suffered  a  sharp  decline 
and  that  the  market  there  was  in 
rather  unsatisfactory  state,  New  York 
can  consider  itself  quite  fortunate. 

On  January  2  a  fair  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  transacted,  considering  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year,  and  on  the  whole  there  was  an 
apparent  feeling  of  confidence.  For 
one  thing,  the  sudden  change  to  colder 
weather,  had  a  very  apparent  influence 
on  buying.  On  the  whole,  sentiment 
in  the  market  indicated  that  we  are  on 
a  fairly  safe  trading  basis  for  this  time 
of  the  year.  A  fair  amount  of  storage 
creamery  is  moving  into  distribution 
but  the  trend  of  the  buying  is  to  fresh 
goods. 

The  steamer  direct  from  Auckland 
is  at  this  writing  unloading  beef  and 
mutton  at  the  Bush  Terminal  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  None  of  the  butter  on  board  is 
being  taken  off  as  the  London  market 
can  use  it  at  a  better  price  than  is 
being  paid  here. 

The  year  closed  with  slightly  over 
20,000,000  pounds  of  butter  in  the  four 
largest  cities,  which  was  slightly  over 
4,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  holdings 
in  the  same  cities  at  the  close  of  1927. 
From  December  21st  to  December  28th 
the  withdrawals  from  storage  in  the 
same  four  cities  was  slightly  over  2,- 
000,000  pounds,  which  was  approxi¬ 
mately  1,300,000  pounds  less  than  the 
withdrawals  during  the  same  period 
a  year  ago. 

Cheese  Market  Unchanged 

Dec.  26  Jan.  4, 
1928 

25(4-27 

27(4-29  29  -29(4 


not  much  promise  for  the  immediate. 
The  receipts  of  white  eggs  have  been 
cleared  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty, 
and  fresh  receipts  from  the  Pacific 
coast  have  led  to  a  downward  move¬ 
ment,  dragging  the  nearbys  with  them. 
At  this  writing,  the  entire  trade  seems 
to  be  holding  its  breath  in  anticipation 
of  what  is  to  come.  As  the  bids  go  for 
Pacific  coast  stock,  so  will  the  rest  of 
the  trade  go. 

The  ten  cities  making  daily  reports 
were  holding,  on  December  28,  accord¬ 
ing  to  advices,  1,047,000  cases  of  eggs, 
compared  with  the  871,000  the  year 
previous.  The  fact  that  storage  eggs 
are  weak  is  having  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  market.  The  situation  at  this 
writing  is  so  indefinite  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  make  any  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  trend.  The  outcome  of 
auctions  later  in  the  week  will  deter¬ 
mine  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Live  Poultry  Market  in  Doubt 


FOWLS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  - 

CHICKENS 

Colored  - 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS 
DUCKS.  Nearby 
GEESE  . 


Jan.  2 

Dec.  26 

Jan.  4, 
1928 

35- 

25-32 

.  31-32 

35- 

25-36 

23-26 

35-37 

30-31 

26-30 

32-35 

25-26 

42-50 

34-40 

32-40 

-30 

45-50 

40-45 

-45 

25-30 

35-38 

30-45 

31-32 

30-32 

29-33 

25-28 

25-30 

26-27 

Start  without  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  profitable 
shirt  business  of  your 
//)  own.  Take  orders  in 

\  “  j  f  your  district  for  na- 

flly&'r  I  I  tionally-known  Bostonian 

JcS  '  Shirts.  $1.50  commission  for 

you  on  sale  of  3  shirts  for  $6.95 

_ Postage  Paid.  $9  value,  guaranteed  fast 

color.  No  experience  needed.  Complete  selling  equip¬ 
ment  FREE! 

GOOD  PAY  FOR  HONEST  WORKERS 

Big  earnings  for  ambitious  workers.  Genuine  broad¬ 
cloth  in  four  fast  colors.  Write  for  money-making 
plan,  free  outfit,  with  actual  cloth  samples  and 
everything  needed  to  start.  Name  and  address  on 
postal  will  do.  Write  TODAY!  SURE! 

Bostonian  Mfg.  Co.,  A33,  89  Bickford  St.,  Boston^Mass^ 


Jan.  2 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 
To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
W  anted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  Commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


STATE 
FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  _  25(4-27 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy  .  27(4-29 

Held  Average  . 

The  cheese  market  has  made  no 
change.  As  usual,  at  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year  Holiday  period,  trading 
was  very  restricted,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  no  weakness  apparent. 
In  fact  there  has  been  a  slightly  more 
satisfactory  movement  out  of  storage. 

The  make  in  Wisconsin  has  been 
moderate,  and  it  still  continues  very 
light  in  New  York  State.  The  few"1 
fresh  State  flats  that  are  coming  from 
northern  New  York  are  usually  held  at 
around  26c.  .The  usual  prices  .of  trad¬ 
ing  in  cured  State  flats  are  28c  to 
2SV2c. 

Heavy  Supplies  Cut  Egg  Prices 


At  this  writing,  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  little  problematic.  The  posted 
receipts  for  the  week  ending  January 
5th,  are  heavy,  and  if  the  weather  were 
inclined  to  he  mild,  we  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  look  for  an  easier  trend. 
However,  the  reverse  is  true.  As  far 
as  the  weather  is  concerned,  it  is  colder 
and  the  inclination  is  for  the  market  to 
hold,  especially  on  fowls.  Chickens  are 
a  little  more  in  doubt,  although  small 
birds  are  holding  fairly  steady.  Broilers 
have  been  in  light  supply,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been 
much  of  a  demand  for  them,  we  look 
for  other  prices.  Ducks  are  holding 
steady.  Some  farm  fed  birds  that  rated 
as  extra  choice  have  been  moving  out 
above  the  quotations  named  above. 
Turkeys  are  dull,  and  farm  fed  geese 
are  not  selling  any  too  well. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


There  has  been  an  active  demand  for 
lambs.  The  market  holds  firm  with 
choice  stock  ranging  as  high  as  $16.00. 
Mediums  are  bringing  from  $12.50  to 
$13.50.  Culls  $10.00  to  $12.00. 

Sheep  are  steady.  Mediums  to  prize 
ewes  selling  from  $5.00  to  $7.00,  with 
culls  as  low  as  $2.00. 

Potatoes  Gain  a  Notch 

The  potato  market  went  up  a  peg 
since  last  week.  We  will  be  satisfied 
if  the  movement  will  only  keep  within 
reason  now.  State  and  Pennsylvania 
stock  in  bulk  has  advanced  15  cents  per 
180  pounds  which  is  about  a  nickel  a 
bushel.  Sack  goods  from  up-State  are 
bringing  from  $1.75  to  $1.85  per  150 
pounds.  Here  and  there  some  few  lots 
are  exceeding  top  quotations  of  $2.50. 
Long  Island  in  sacks  have  not  shown 
any  improvement.  Long  Island  bulk 
goods  are  selling  10  cents  higher  than 
what  they  were  a  week  ago,  now  rang¬ 
ing  from  $2.85  to  $3.10.  Maines  have 
also  advanced  from  10  to  15  cents  on 
sack  goods  as  well  as  bulk,  150  pound 
sacks  now  ranging  from  $2.00  to  $2.10, 
and  on  bulk  goods  from  $2.00  to  $2.15 
per  180  pounds. 

Bean  Market  Quiet 

There  has  been  nothing  in  the  bean 
market  to  warrant  much  comment. 
Business  has  been  actually  dull.  Mar¬ 
rows  of  jumbo  quality  are  generally 
selling  from  $11.50  to  $12.50.  Pea  beans 
are  selling  anywhere  from  $9.50  to 
$10.00,  while  red  kidneys  are  quoted  at 
$8.00  to  $8.75. 

Hay  Market  Fully  Supplied 

The  hay  market  is  well  supplied  at 
this  writing.  Fortunately  receipts  have 
fallen  off  a  peg  and  the  trend  is  on  the 
pick  up.  A  lot  of  very  poor  grade  hay, 
however,  has  got  to  be  cleared  out  be¬ 
fore  we  can  look  for  any  improvement. 
Timothy  grading  No.  1  is  somewhat 
scarce,,  and  such  brings  $26.00.  Other 
grades  range  all  the  way  from  $24.00 
down  to  $13.00. 

Timothy  containing  mixtures  of  grass 
and  clover  range  anywhere  from  $15.00 
to  $24.00.  Oat  straw  is  $14.00  to  $15.00; 
rye  straw  is  $22.00  to  $24.00. 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan.  2 

Dec.  26 

Jan.  4, 

1928 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras... 

46-47 

50-51 

51-52 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras.  .. 

44-45 

48-49 

49-50 

Extra  Firsts . 

30-42 

39-47 

47-48 

Firsts  . 

28-40 

31-45 

45-46(4 

Undergrades  . 

26-27 

30-31 

40-44 

Pullets  . 

35-38 

35-42 

40-43 

Ppwpps 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

30-33 

30-34 

34-37 

Hennery  . 

47-48 

52-54 

52- 

Gathered  . 

28-46 

31-51 

47-51 

FUTURES 

Jan.  2 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

Year 

Wheat  (Mar.)  . 

1.16(4 

1.30% 

Corn  (Mar.)  . 

.87% 

.87% 

Oats  (Mar.)  . 

.47% 

.54% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.54% 

1 .56% 

1.54% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.04% 

1. 06% 

1.04 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.59 

.59 

.66% 

FEEDS 

Dec.  29, 

Dec.  22, 

Dec.  31, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1928 

1928 

1927 

A  i  fire  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 

EGG  CASES 

LOUIS  0L0FSKY,  68S  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


BEST  GRADE  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
Pigs.  3  months  old,  $12.00  each;  6-8  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each.  (Express  Paid).  Bred  Sows  and  Boars. 

C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


On  January  2nd,  several  of  the  large 
egg  receivers  had  a  heavy  supply  rolled 
in  on  them,  with  more  to  come,  mostly 
fresh  mixed  colors.  There  was  a  scram¬ 
ble  to  unload,  and  as  a  result  the  mar¬ 
ket  went  into  an  unsettled  position. 
The  weather  is  going  to  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  final  outcome,  but  we  can¬ 
not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  a  lot 
of  eggs  are  coming  this  way;  really 
more  than  we  need.  There  is  a  very 
apparent  feeling  of  nervousness  per¬ 
meating  the  trend,  due  to  the  apparent 
liberal  lay  combined  with  a  sluggish¬ 
ness  to  the  demand.  Combined  with 
these  factors  we  have  the  problem  of 
storage  eggs  so  that  all  in  all,  there  is 


Grade  Oats 

Spring  Bran  . 

Hard  Bran  . 

Standard  Mids  .... 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

Flour  Mids  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

Corn  Meal  . 

Gluten  Feed  . 

Gluten  Meal  . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 
41%  C.  S.  Meal 
43%  C.  S.  Meal 
34%  0.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  - 


34.50 

37.00 

34.50 
43.00 
39.00 
42.00 
39.00 

38.50 
38.50 


46.50 
51.00 
53.00 

58.50 
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35.00 

37.00 

34.00 

43.00 

39.00 

42.00 

41.00 

38.50 
37.00 

39.50 

48.50 

44.50 

49.50 

51.50 

47.00 


BABY 

<~v  CHICKS 

r  are  bred  to  make  money  lor  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  die  world  s  best  . 

,  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferns,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels, 

J  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically^ 
bulled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  l\ 
r  for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  __  ^ 

tF  AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bo*  44  Fairport,  N.  o 


The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Somebody  tied  a  sky-rocket  to  the 
live  calf  market,  for  some  choice  veals 
ranged  as  high  as  $20.00  as  the  year 
came  to  a  close.  At  this  writing  the 
market  is  a  little  easier  and  the  tops 
failed  to  pay  better  than  $19.50.  In 
spite  of  that,  that  is  some  price  for 
veal. 

The  steer  market  is  a  little  irregular 
and  inclined  to  be  somewhat  slow.  Tops 
are  said  to  range  $14.35,  but  there  are 
precious  few  that  have  brought  $13.50. 

Bulls  are  steady.  A  few  good  ones 
have  ranged  $9.75  hut  most  of  the  good 
arrivals  are  bringing  from  $8.50  to 
$9.50,  with  the  poorest  stock  as  low  as 
$7.25. 

The  cow  market  is  fairly  steady.  A 
few  good  ones  have  ranged  $8.75.  Re¬ 
actors  sell  anywhere  from  $5.00  to 
$8.00. 


Vegetable  Growers  Meet 
At  Utica 

THE  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Utica,  in 
Utica,  on  January  22nd  and  23rd. 

This  meeting  marks  the  dehut  of  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club  and  awards 
will  be  made  to  ten  “Premier  Potato 
Growers  of  New  York”.  These  are  to 
be  selected  from  among  43  contestants 
on  the  basis  of  methods,  yield  and  cost. 
This  award  corresponds  to  the  400- 
bushel  clubs  of  other  states  hut  takes 
fuller  account  of  economy  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  general  vegetable  program  car¬ 
ries  a  larger  proportion  of  talks  by 
growers  than  usual.  Reginald  Brown- 
sey  of  Schenectady  will  speak  on 
Vegetable  Forcing;  C.  F.  Mason,  Wil¬ 
liamson,  on  Celery  Grading;  Roy  A. 
Porter,  of  Elba,  on  Vegetable  Tariffs, 
and  J.  D.  Ameele,  of  Williamson,  on 
Celery  Blight.  Mr.  A.  L.  Wilson,  of  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station,  will  tell  of 
the  vegetable  industry  in  that  far 
Western  state.  H.  E.  Crouch  and  Ray 
Huey  will  represent  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Albany.  U.  P.  Hedrick, 
C.  E.  Ladd,  Hugh  Glasgow,  C.  B.  Sayre 
and  F.  O.  Underwood  are  expected  from 
the  Geneva  Station  and  from  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  C. 
R.  White,  President  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  will 
speak  on  Bureau  service  for  vegetable 
men. 

The  potato  sessions  will  include  talks 
on  fertilizers,  weeds,  machinery,  mar¬ 
keting,  cost  of  production,  storage  and 
other  topics.  Among  the  speakers  are 
Dr.  W.  H.  Martin  of  New  Jersey;  F.  H. 
Bateman  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  R- 
Talmage  of  Riverhead;  E.  V.  Harden- 
burg  of  Ithaca;  H.  S.  Duncan  of 
Rochester;  Daniel  Dean  of  Nichols;  and 
others. 


California  jury  values  feet 


75,000 


Vyr  nnnT  r  Yes!  A  California  jury  recently  awarded 

5>/ 5,000  for  a  pair  of  permanently  disabled  feet!  And  accident  insur¬ 
ance  companies  in  their  standard  policies  set  the  very  conservative 
hgure  of  $11,200  as  the  average  cash  value  of  a  pair. 

You  wouldn’t  set  any  price  on  your  feet  or  their  comfort'  Feet 
that  are  busy  every  day,  rain  or  shine,  cleaning  the  barn  or  feeding 
e  stock,  certainly  need  to  be  kept  warm  and  dry.  That  is  why 
there  is  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  made  with  greater  care  than 
your  boots  and  overshoes. 

And  now  a  new  and  finer  comfort  is  yours  because  of  the  skilful 
designing  and  longer  wearing  qualities  of  the  new  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
rubber  footwear.  These  super  foot-protectors  are  built  to  fit  like  an 
old  glove  and  wear  like  a  mule’s  hide.  From  start  to  finish  they  are 
made  to  outwear  others.  'Finer  quality  of  rubber  and  workmanship 
never  went  into  boots.  And  to  make  extra  wear  double-sure,  the  Blue 
lbbon  Testing  Laboratories  put  this  merchandise  through  12  punish¬ 
ing  tests  far  more  severe  than  your  every-day  service  requirements. 


help  us  check  up  Blue  Ribbon  wear  in  the  hard 
grind  of  actual  service.  They  wear  cross-mated 
boots  a  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boot  on  one  foot 
and  a  competing  boot  on  the  other.  By  watching 
these  results  we  make  certain  that  Blue  Ribbon 
Boots  outwear  others! 

Make  this  test  yourself 

Twist  a  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boot.  Then  let  go 
and  watch  it  snap  back!  It’s  as  live  and  elastic  as 
a  rubber  band.  You  can  stretch  a  strip  cut  from 
the  upper  more  than  five  times  its  own  length! 
Where  constant  bending  cracks  inferior  footwear 
this  rubber  stands  up.' 


1  ms  explains  the  longer  wear 

In  the  “U.  S.  Blue  Ribbon  Testing  Laboratories 
a  machine  presses  the  sole  against  swiftly  revolving 
emery — very  much  like  holding  a  boot  against  a 
grinding  wheel.  The  soles  in  some  brands  of  rubber 
footwear  chafe  away  at  the  rate  of  4-5"  per  hour. 
The  standard  of  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Rubber  is 
1-5  '  per  hour.  No  wonder  many  farmers  say 
these  amazing  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  outwear 
others ! 

The  300-Farmer  Test 

All  told.  Blue  Ribbon  Footwear  must  pass  1-2 
laboratory  tests.  On  top  of  that,  300  farm  workers 


Footwear  for  the  Whole  Family 

lace  all-rubber  shoe.  Plain  vamp;  corrugat 
Made  snug  at  ankle  and  snow-excluding.  2  1 
10"  and  15". 

Made  with  _ 

/.  “  U.  S.”  Rubbers  are  made  in  whatever  ty 
prefer— storm,  high-cut,  footholds,  for  heavy 

c o m cAr,  »-!— - -  J 


1.  Notice  the  liveness  of  the  uppers  and  the  tough, 
oversize  soles  of  these  sturdy  “  U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
Boots.  Heavily  reinforced  against  wear  by  from  4 
to  11  layers  of  Blue  Ribbon  rubber, 
gray  soles  and  red  or  black  uppers. 

2.  ‘‘U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  of  the 
struction  as  above  are  made  in  three 
knee,  medium,  hip.  They  have  gray  so! 
or  black  uppers. 

3.  1  he  ‘  U.  S.  ’  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 
arctic).  Slips  right  over  your  leather  sh 
off  in  a  jiffy.  Washes  clean  like  a  boot.  i 
red  uppers.  4  or  5  buckles. 

4.  This  good-looking  “U.  S.”  Portlam. 
has  a  long-wearing  gray  or  red  sole  and  a  fleece- 
lined  cashmerette  upper.  4  and  5  buckles. 

5-  This  U.  S.  Blue  Ribbon  Giant  Bootee  has  a 
white  upper  and  a  black  extension  outsole.  Made 
with  6  eyelets  or  4  eyelets.  Well  reinforced  and 
shaped  to  the  foot.  Other  bootees  with  red  or  black 
uppers  and  red,  gray  or  black  soles. 

6.  ‘  U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Rob  Roy  (high,  lace  boot). 
A  light  weight,  gray-soled,  red  or  black  upper,  high 


£  /^merica-  Made  only  by  the  United  States 

Rubber  Company.  They  give  barefoot  freedom _ 

encouraging  the  foot  to  healthful  exercise— yet 
afford  the  protection  you  want. 

9.  Gaytees  is  the  trade-marked  name  of  the  new 
tailored  overshoes  made  only  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company.  Beautifully  designed.  New 
styles,  new  patterns,  new  fabrics.  Smart  as  a  Paris 
slipper.  See  them!  Also  a  complete  line  of  overshoes 
with  Kwik-glide  fastener^.  Of  course,  for  women’s 
use  around  the  farm,  nothing  will  ever  beat  the 
trim  U.  S.  cloth-top,  buckle  galosh. 


BLUE  RIBBON 

heavy  footwear 


FREE  BOOK!  The  Care  of  Farmers’  Feet 

Every  farmer  who  wants  comfortable,  healthy  feet  should  get  this 
free  book.  Written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lelyveld,  Podiatrist,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Association  for  Foot  Health,  it  discusses 
such  problems  as  bunions,  corns,  ingrown  nails,  chilblains,  callouses 

:Vr;e\tt0  ^re  f°r  itching  feet>  and  manV  Precautions 
that  lead  to  health  and  comfort  for  those  feet  of  yours. 

It  also  tells  how  to  greatly  increase  the  life  of  your  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  by  following  a  few  simple  rules.  Write  for  “The  Care  of 
Farmers’  Feet.”  Address  the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 
Dept,  101,  1790  Broadway,  New  York, 
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The 


Sure  Way  to 
Buy  Good  Seed 


YOU  CAN’T  raise  good  crops  from  poor  seed  any  more 
than  you  can  make  water  flow  uphill.  No  matter  how 
well  you  prepare  the  soil,  you  must  sow  good  seed  if 
you  expect  to  get  a  profitable  harvest. 

What  have  you  a  right  to  expect  in  quality  seed? 

It  must  be  pure  and  free  from  weeds.  Two  or  three  Per 
of  weed  seed  will  do  untold  damage  to  your  land  and  will  establish 

a  growth  that  you  may  be  years  getting  rid  of. 

It  must  be  of  the  right  variety,  true  to  label  so  that  it  will 

produce  what  you  want,  not  some  cheaper,  less  useful  variety. 

It  must  be  strong  and  full  of  growth.  Weak  seed  just  barely 
alive  cannot  grow  into  profits  or  fill  your  hay  mows  and  bins. 

It  must  be  of  a  strain  suitable  to  your  climate  and  local  condi¬ 
tions. 

Remember  that  it  takes  just  as  much  work  to  prepare 
the  land,  just  as  much  work  to  sow  the  seed,  and  just  as 
much  work  to  harvest  the  crop  whether  the  harvest  is 


abundant  or  thin.  Figure 
the  total  expense  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  crop  and  you  will  discover 
that  the  cost  of  seed  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  item.  A  few 

dollars  apparently  saved  on  the  price  of  seed  may  mean  a 
hundredfold  loss  on  the  harvest. 

The  one  sure  way  to  buy  good  seed  is  to  deal  with  the  men 
who  advertise  seed  in  the  columns  of  this  paper.  They  have 
a  good  product.  They  have  built  up  their  businesses  on 
quality.  Their  testing  laboratories  are  maintained  to  pro¬ 
tect  that  quality  and  to  protect  you,  the  purchaser. 

Cheap  seed  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  profitable 
farming.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  lose  money  than  to 
attempt  to  economize  by  buying  cheap  seed.  Buy  good  seed 
from  the  advertisers  in  this  paper  and  an  abundant  and  pro  - 
it  able  harvest  will  be  your  assurance  of  good  judgment. 


Buy  Quality  Seed  from  Our  Advertisers 


BIG,  EASY- TO -WIN 

cash  prizes  / 


To  guide  us  in  our  work  of  encouraging 
farmers  to  build  modern,  attractive, 
sanitary,  economical  and  permanent 
farm  buildings,  or  improvements,  we 
want  more  information  about  how  our 
product  helps  farmers. 

.  Naturally  we  don’t  expect  you  to 
give  us  your  time  for  nothing.  To  make 
it  worth  your  while  to  tell  us  your  ex¬ 
periences,  we  have  set  aside  for  farmers 
$3075  in  cash.  To  make  it  easy  for  any 
entrant  to  be  a  winner,  we  will  award 
a  total  of  243  prizes.  And  to  make  sure 
that  everybody  who  helps  us  is  re¬ 
warded,  we  will  send  a  valuable  Regis¬ 
tered-Number,  Double-Duty  Key  Chain 
to  every  farmer  who  enters  the  contest. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  farmers  for 
letters  on  the  subject  “How  Building 
with  Concrete  Improved  Conditions  on 
My  Farm.  The  judges  will  give  extra 
consideration  to  letters  accompanied  by 
photographs,  specifications,  and  work¬ 
ing  drawings  (even  though  crude),  of 
the  concrete  construction  you  write 
about. 

Read  over  again  the  long,  list  of  big 
prizes  and  then  decide  right  now  to  be 
one  of  the  winners.  The  replies  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  will  benefit 
large  numbers  of  farmers,  will  be  awarded 
the  prizes.  The  judges  will  be  guided 
in  their  decisions  on  how  you  answer 
such  questions  as: 

1.  Why  you  undertook  this  construction. 

2.  Why  you  used  concrete  instead  of  other 

materials. 

3.  How  you  planned  and  did  the  work. 

Cost  figures  should  be  included,  but  all 
concrete  work,  no  matter  how  common- 


HOW  TO  WIN 

(Rules  of  Contest) 

I*  All  letters  must  be  on  the  subject 
How  Building  with  Concrete  Improved 
Conditions  on  My  Farm.” 

2.  The  contest  is  now  open.  All  building 
must  be  under  construction  by  May  31st, 
1929,  and  all  letters  must  be  mailed  by 
midnight  of  that  date  to  Contest  Editor, 
Lehigh  P ortland  Cement  Co.,  Allentown ,  Pa.’ 
o.  All  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
official  entry  blank  which  can  be  secured 
without  obligation  from  your  Lehigh  dealer. 

4.  Name  and  address  of  writer  must  ap¬ 
pear  at  top  of  each  page  of  letter. 

5.  All  letters,  photographs,  specifications 
and  working  drawings  to  be  the  property 
of  the  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company. 

6.  Your  letter  must  list  definitely  all  ma¬ 
terials  used,  and  their  quantities. 

7.  In  case  of  tie,  each  tying  contestant 
will  receive  full  amount  of  prize. 

8.  Employees  of  the  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Company  are  not  eligible. 

9.  All  prize  winners  will  be  notified  by 
mail.  The  first  93  awards  will  be  published 
in  the  August,  1929,  issue. 

10.  The  judges:  William  Boss,  Chairman 
American  Soc.  of  Agr'l.  Eng. ;  R.  U.  Blas- 
mgame,  Head  of  Farm  Machinery  Dept., 
Penn  a  State  College;  I.  W.  Dickerson, 
Agr’l.  Eng.  Editor,  Standard  Farm  Papers. 


Lehigh  Farm  Building  Contest 


1 

Grand  Prize 

$1,500. 

in  cash 

2 

2nd  Prizes 

100. 

each 

5 

3rd  Prizes 

50. 

each 

10 

4th  Prizes 

25. 

each 

25 

5th  Prizes 

10. 

each 

50 

6th  Prizes 

5. 

each 

150 

7th  Prizes 

2.50 

each 

Total  243  Prizes. 


$3,075  in  cash 


place,  has  an  equal  chance  of  being  the 
subject  of  prize- winning  letters. 

The  contest  is  open  now.  All  letters 
must  be  mailed  by  midnight,  May  31st, 
and  all  building  must  be  under  con¬ 
struction  by  that  time. 

It  is  easy  to  win  a  prize.  Your  ideas 
may  seem  very  commonplace  to  you  but 
very  important  to  the  judges.  We’re 
not  looking  for  fine  language  or  fancy 
writing.  It’s  ideas  we  want  and  ideas 
that  count. 

Read  the  rules  in  the  column  headed 
“How  to  Win.”  Then  mail  your  letter, 
photographs  and  drawings.  You  can 
secure  an  official  entry  blank  from  a 
Lehigh  dealer  (we’ll  send  you  the  name 
of  one  near  you).  The  dealer  can  furnish 
you  with  the  Lehigh  Farm  Structograph 
Book  or  make  other  suggestions  to  help 
you  win. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company 

Allentown,  Pa.  .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


Concrete  is  firmly  tamped. 
The  stiff  mixture  gives  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bond  to  top  coats. 


A  thin  layer  of  1:3  cement 
mortar  (one  part  cement  and 
three  parts  sand)  is  now  placed. 


Striking  off  the  concrete,  using 
the  metal  templets  as  guides 
for  the  straightedge. 


Second  course  completed.  This 
brings  the  concrete  to  the  level 
of  the  templets. 


Above  are  typical  photographs  from  the  Lehigh  Farm  Book  of  Structographs 


A  Free  Book  to  help  you  win 

Get  the  Lehigh  Farm  Structograph  Book.  Farm¬ 
ers  call  it  the  most  helpful  construction  book 
they  have  ever  had.  It  tells  by  pictures  and  short 
descriptions  how  to  use  Lehigh  Cement  on  the 
farm.  (Only  a  few  words  to  read.)  You  will  find 
it  full  of  building  suggestions  farmers  have  given 
us,  and  among  them  may  be  ideas  that  will  help 
you  win  the  contest.  The  photographs  on  this 
page  are  part  of  the  series  showing  each  operation 
in  the  building  of  a  dairy  barn  interior.  Use  the 
coupon  or  write  for  the  Structograph  Book,  today 
or  get  it  from  your  dealer.  It  is  free. 


LEHIGH 
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L  E  HI  OH 

MILLS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST  \ 


Free  to  all  contestants 

After  you  enter  the  contest  you  will  receive  this 
Registered-Number,  Double-Duty  Key  Chain.  It 
has  a  tag  bearing  a  serial  number  and  the  words: 
“If  found,  notify  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.", 
Allentown,  Pa.”  We  keep  a  record  of  serial 
numbers  and  to  whom  each  key  chain  belongs. 
In  case  of  loss  your  keys  are  returned  to  us^ 
and  we  forward  them  to  you,  thereby  avoiding 
any  misuse  if  found  by  an  unscrupulous  person. 
The  chain  also  has  an  ingenious  device  for  separat¬ 
ing  the  keys  you  use  continually  from  the  keys 
you  use  infrequently. 


Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Company,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please 
send  complete  details  of  the  Farm  Building  Contest 
and  a  copy  of  the  Lehigh  Structograph  Book. 

Name _ _ _______ _ 

Address  <Street  or  R.  F.  D.)  _ 

Town _ _ __ _ __ _ 

State..  _ 
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One  of  these  fine  RADIOLAS  is 
the  right  radio  for  your  home 


RADIOLAS  are  built  for  two  kinds 
-  of  operation — from  the  electric 
light  circuit  or  with  batteries. 

The  quality  of  broadcast  reception  is 
the  same  in  both  classes  of  instruments. 
Musical  range  and  fidelity  of  tone  - 
realism  of  reproduction  —  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  kind  of  power  used. 

If  your  home  is  not  served  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  power  line,  Radiola  16  is  the  in¬ 
strument  for  you  to  use. 

If  you  have  the  advantage  of  alternat¬ 
ing-current  service  from  a  central  sta¬ 
tion,  you  have  the  choice  of  the  battery- 
operated  ”16,”  or  the  new  Radiola  18 
that  does  away  with  batteries.  This 
receiver  operates  directly  from  the  elec¬ 
tric  outlet  just  like  an  electric  fan  or 
vacuum  cleaner.  It  takes  no  more  cur¬ 
rent  than  a  50-watt  electric  lamp. 

Whether  you  choose  a  ”16”  or  an  ”18,” 
you  will  have  a  radio  receiver  to  be 


RADIOLA  16 


RCA  RADIOLA  16— Very  compact,  sturdy,  battery-oper¬ 
ated  6-tube  receiver.  Single  dial  control.  Perfected  RCA 

tuned-radio-frequency  circuit.  Mahoganyfinished  cabinet. 

$82.75  (with  Radiotrons) 


RADIOLA  18 


proud  of — an  expertly -designed  in¬ 
strument  perfected  in  the  research 
laboratories  of  RCA  and  its  associated 
companies  —  General  Electric  and 
Westinghouse. 

And  for  the  loudspeaker,  either  the 
100A  or  the  new  103  is  ideal  to  use 
with  these  receivers. 

Large  scale  production  by  the  world’s 
largest  electrical  manufacturers  makes 
possible  such  fine  instruments  at  such 
low  prices. 

RCA  sets  may  readily  be  purchased  from 
RCA  Radiola  Dealers  on  the  RCA  Time 
Payment  Plan. 


RCA  RADIOLA  18— For  direct  operation  from  A.  C. 
house-current.  Employs  special  A.  C.  tubes  and  rectifier. 
Electrically  lighted  dial  Finest  set  of  its  kind 

$95  (less  Radiotrons) 


RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  100A 


$29 


RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  103  ...  ■  •  •  •  •  $37.50 

(shown  in  illustration  above) 


The  New  RCA 
EDUCATIONAL  HOUR 
Season  of  1928-29 

From  Oct.  2 6  to  May  10  Walter  Damrosch 
will  conduct  a  series  of  educational  concerts 
for  schools,  Friday  mornings  at  11  (Eastern 
Standard  Time)  through  27  broadcasting 
stations. 


Buy  uyith  confidence 


diola 

Dealer  I  where  you  see  this  sign. 


% 


RADIO  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 


RCA  Radiola 

MADE  •  BY  •  THE  *  MAKERS  •  OF  • THE  •  RADIOTRON 


NEW  YORK.  •  CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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the  DREW 
Line  Dealer 


American  Agriculturist,  January  12,  1929. 


New  York  Farm  News 

Governor  Roosevelt  Emphasizes  Farm  Relief 


SURROUNDED  by  a  large  audience 
of  great  distinction  and  with  solemn 
ceremony,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was 
inaugurated  Governor  of  the  Empire 
State  on  New  Year’s  Day.  The  exer¬ 
cises  were  held  in  the  Assembly  Cham¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany  and 
were  attended  by  representatives  of  all 
sections  of  the  State,  including  public 
officials  and  leaders  and  citizens  of  both 
political  parties. 

Of  especial  interest  to  all  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  agriculture  was  the  thought 
expressed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  in  his 
inaugural  address  about  farm  relief.  He 
said: 


vidually  and  jointly  the  representatives  of 
all  the  people  of  the  State. 

Most  of  our  problems  are  not  political; 
they  can  be  solved  by  the  same  kind  of 
cooperation  on  your  part  which  I  as  the 
Executive  of  the  State  hereby  offer  to 
you.  A  few  are  matters  of  an  honest  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion ;  most  of  these  also  can, 
I  hope,  find  practical  solution  by  frank 
discussion  and  honest  effort  to  obtain  re¬ 
sults. 

Finances 


“Lastly,  I  want  to  refer  to  the  diffi¬ 
cult  situation  to  which  in  recent  years 
a  large  part  of  the  rural  population  of 
our  State  has  come.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions  it  has  not  shared  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  urban  centres. 

“It  is  not  enough  to  dismiss  this 
problem  with  the  generality  that  it  is 
the  result  of  changing  ^economic  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  time  to  tak"e  practical  steps 
to  relieve  our  farm  population  of  un¬ 
equal  tax  burdens,  to  install  economics 
in  the  methods  of  local  government,  to 
devise  sounder  marketing,  to  stabilize 
what  has  been  too  much  a  speculative 
industry;  and,  finally,  to  encourage  the 
use  of  each  acre  of  our  State  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  by  nature  most 
suited. 

“I  am  certain  that  the  cities  will  co¬ 
operate  to  this  end;  and -that  more  and 
more  we  as  citizens  shall  become  state- 
minded.” 

An  Era  of  Good  Feeling 

In  closing  his  inaugural  address, 
which  was  very  short,  the  new  Gover¬ 
nor  made  a  plea  for  cooperation  to 
bring  about  a  new  “Era  of  Good  Feel¬ 
ing”  and  said: 

“May  I,  as  your  newly  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor,  appeal  for  your  help,  for  your 
advice,  and,  when  you  feel  it  is  needed, 
for  your  criticism?  No  man  may  be  a 
successful  Governor  without  the  full 
assistance  of  the  people  of  his  own 
Commonwealth. 

“Were  I  as  wise  as  Solomon,  all  that 
I  might  propose  or  decide  would  be 
mere  wasted  effort,  unless  I  have  your 
constant  support.  On  many  of  the 
great  State  questions  that  confront  us, 
the  platforms  and  the  public  pledges  of 
candidates  of  both  parties  are  substan¬ 
tially  agreed. 

“We  have  passed  through  a  struggle 
against  old-time  political  ideas,  against 
antiquated  conservatism,  against  ignor¬ 
ance  of  modern  conditions,  marked  by 
serious  disagreements  between  the  leg¬ 
islative  and  the  executive  branches  of 
the  government.  As  I  read  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  both  parties  in  asking  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  people  at  the  polls,  I  can  see 
little  reason  for  further  controversies 
of  this  kind. 

“There  is  a  period  in  our  history 
known  in  all  our  school  books  as  the 
‘Era  of  Good  Feeling.’  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an¬ 
other  such  era  in  this  State.  For  my 
part,  I  pledge  that  the  business  of  the 
State  will  not  be  allowed  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  partisan  politics  and  that  I 
will  not  attempt  to  claim  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  for  my  party  or  for  myself, 
for  the  accomplishing  of  those  things 
on  which  we  are  all  agreed. 

“You  have  honored  me  greatly  by 
selecting  me  as  your  Chief  Executive. 

It  is  my  hope  that  I  will  not  fail  you  in 
this  critical  period  of  our  history.  I 
wish  that  you  may  have  a  continuance 
of  good  government  and  the  happiest  of 
new  years.” 

On  the  next  day,  January  second,  the 
Legislature  opened  its  first  session  and 
listened  to  Governor  Roosevelt’s  mes¬ 
sage.  Space  will  not  permit  printing- 
all  of  it  here,  but  parts  of  it,  espe¬ 
cially  the  references  to  farming,  are  so 
important  that  we  give  them  below: 

I  come  before  the  Legislature,  not  only 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution  to 
communicate  the  condition  of  the  State, 
but  also  to  express  the  hcfce  and  belief 
that  neither  you  nor  I  are  entering  upon 
our  offices  with  partisan  purpose.  From 
the  day  of  our  election  we  become  indi¬ 


....  From  a  preliminary  examination 
of  anticipated  receipts,  and  of  expeditures 
which  are  either  mandatory  or  essential 
for  the  carrying  on  of  existing  business 
and  <of  authorized  projects,  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  arrive  at  a  balanced  budget, 
or,  in  other  words,  keep  our  expenditures 
within  the  figure  of  our  anticipated  in¬ 
come. 

This  does  not,  however,  make  allowance 
for  new  State  undertakings,  of  which 
some  are  vital,  nor  does  it  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  readjustment  or  reduction  of  cer¬ 
tain  taxes  which  now  bear  too  heavily 
upon  portions  of  our  rural  population.  In 
spite  of  previous  studies,  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  formulation  of  a 
plan  for  a  more  scientific  and  equitable 
distribution  of  taxation.  I  urge  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  non-political  commission 
to  this  end. 

I 

Agriculture 

I  want  the  agricultural  problems  studied 
without  regard  to  partisan  politics  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  through  appointing  an 
agricultural  commission  composed  of 
members  of  the  Legislature,  master  farm¬ 
ers,  representatives  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  Grange,  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Home  Bureau,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  other  farm  cooperatives,  the 
Legislature  from  their  recommendations 
will  be  able  to  act  favorably  and  con¬ 
structively  on  this  important  subject. 

It  may  be  that  adequate  investigation 
will  show  that  many  of  the  farms  aband¬ 
oned  within  the  period  of  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  since  1920  should  not  be  restored 
to  agriculture  but  should  be  devoted  to 
growing  a  future  timber  supply  for  the 
people  of  the  State.  Also  we  do  not  want 
the  present  alarming  rate  of  farm  aband¬ 
onment  to  continue;  we  must  therefore 
make  special  efforts  to  make  it  possible 
for  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture  on  suitable  agricultural  land  to  con¬ 
tinue  under  more  favorable  and  more 
profitable  conditions. 

I  hope  that  this  agricultural  commis¬ 
sion  will  make  a  special  study  and  inves- 
tigation  of  the  whole  farm  assessment 
and  tax  situation  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fairer  adjustment  of  the  farmers’  taxes. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  that  the  farmer  and 
his  family  shall  be  put  on  the  same  level 
of  earning  capacity  as  his  fellow  Ameri¬ 
can  who  lives  in  the  city. 

The  problem  of  distribution  of  farm 
products  should  also  be  studied  to  the  end 
that  the  unnecessarily  high  differential 
between  what  the  farmer  receives  and 
what  the  consumer  pays  may  be  ma¬ 
terially  lowered,  giving  a  better  price  to 
the  farmer  for  his  products  and  a  lower 
cost  to  the  consumer  for  what  he  buys. 
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■  Please  send  your  F ree  Book  and  Catalog  on  Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment.  I  am  interested  in 

□  Barn  Equipment  □  Poultry  Equipment 

Name . . . R.  F.  D . . . . 

S  Town - - State _ 


Water  Power 

On  the  subject  of  the  development  of 
water  power  sites,  owned  in  part  or  in 
whole  by  the  people  of  the  State,  I  am 
convinced  of  two  facts:  First,  that  there 
is  a  definite  demand  for  the  undertaking 
of  their  development— not  several  years 
hence  but  this  year ;  second,  that  the  title 
and  constant  control  of  the  power  gener¬ 
ated  at  the  sources  shall  remain  definitely 
in  the  people  and  shall  not  be  alienated 
by  long-term  leases.  This  is  one  of  those 
questions  on  which  I  hope  we  can  reach 
an  agreement. 


Highways 


It  seems  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to 
stress  the  necessity  for  the  continuation 
of  the  present  large  program  of  high¬ 
way  construction  and  reconstruction,  the 
building  as  rapidly  as  practical  of  new 
roads  and  the  rebuilding  of  old  roads,  now 
worn  out  or  inadequate  to  meet  modern 
traffic  requirements. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  pres¬ 


ent  system  of  distribution  of  cost  between 
State  and  counties  the  burden  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  State  and  county  highway 
system  and  bridges  falls  in  unfair  meas¬ 
ure  on  the  less  prosperous  rural  com¬ 
munities.  The  fairest  measure  should  be 
the  actual  relative  wealth  of  each  com¬ 
munity.  The  whole  problem,  however,  is 
so  involved  in  the  broader  subject  of 
taxes  and  of  budget  that  I  will  present  it 
to  you  at  a  later  time. 

As  both  major  parties  have  in  their 
platforms  recommended  that  the  whole 
cost  of  maintaining  State  and  county 
highways  should  be  borne  by  the  State, 
the  provision  of  law  requiring  towns  to 
contribute  $50  a  mile  for  this  upkeep 
should  be  repealed.  This  will  add  about 
$600,000  next  year  to  the  State’s  expense. 

County  and  Town  Governments 

I  can  see  no  object  in  being  anything 
but  frank  with  you  in  regard  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  efficiency  of  our  system  of  town 
and  county  governments.  In  recent  years 
our  system  of  State  government  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  level  of  efficiency.  Why 
should  any  of  us  pretend  any  longer  that 
our  county  and  town  governments  do  not 
require  the  same  kind  of  overhauling 
which  we  have  given  to  the  affairs  of  the 
State? 

Even  the  school  children  know  that  we 
maintain  many  useless  offices  in  our 
towns,  that  many  functions  now  exercised 
by  town  officials  should  be  assumed  by 
county  management,  that  there  is  an  al¬ 
most  complete  lack  of  budgeting,  that 
there  is  an  equal  lack  of  proper  auditing, 
and,  in  the  final  analysis,  that  the  aver¬ 
age  taxpayer  does  not  know  why  or 
where  his  tax  money  is  being  spent. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  you  and  I, 
laying  politics  and  partisanship  aside, 
could  take  definite  steps  at  this  session 
of  the  Legislature  toward  this  reform, 
which  everybody  knows  is  so  vitally 


necessary.  I  am  confident  that  the  public 
will  support  an  honest  effort  on  our  part, 
for  I  am  not  enough  of  a  cynic  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  public  is  indifferent  to 
wasteful  or  outworn  governing  methods. 

Education 

Under  the  present  method  of  apportion¬ 
ing  State  funds  to  rural  school  districts, 
the  poorer  districts  in  many  instances 
fail  to  receive  their  fair  share.  The 
method  of  apportionment  should  be  sim¬ 
plified  and  made  to  conform  more  closely 
to  the  relative  wealth  of  the  districts. 

For  Service  Above  Partisanship 

In  my  inaugural  address  to  my  fellow 
citizens  I  have  already  pledged  myself  to 
seek  no  mere  personal  or  partisan  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  performance  of  my  duties 
as  Governor.  I  feel  sure  that  the  legis¬ 
lators  of  both  parties  will  join  me  in  this 
pledge.  He  best  serves  his  party  who 
best  serves  his  State. 

Let  us  all  at  this  session  rid  ourselves 
forever  of  that  blighting  dread  of  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  rear  guard  of  another’s  tri¬ 
umphal  procession  along  the  road  to  bet¬ 
ter  government  which  has  too  often  in  the 
past  prevented  any  progress  whatsoever. 
It  is  of  small  moment  who  first  points  out 
that  road.  The  important  thing  is,  hav¬ 
ing  once  seen  the  proper  course,  that  we 
should  turn  toward  it,  fight  for  its  adop¬ 
tion  and  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  others  toward  the  goal. 

In  conclusion  may  I  urge  you  all,  indi¬ 
vidually,  to  come  to  me  with  problems, 
with  suggestions,  with  honest  differences 
of  opinion  as  often  and  as  freely  as  I  hope 
you  will  let  me  come  to  you.  The  verdict 
on  our  relations  that  I  most  desire  from 
you  is  that  I  have  at  least,  been  fair — and 
reasonable— and  friendly.  Let  a  common 
desire  to  serve  our  State  unite  us  in  a 
common  friendship. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 
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Oatmeal 


“Oatmeal” 

Pullets 
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Lorn 


ZETthis  report  show 
J  you  what  to  do  for 
your  baby  chicks  this 
spring:  Last  year,  at  the 
Quaker  Poultry  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm  a  flock  of 
baby  chicks  was  divided 
into  two  pens — 


PEN  No.  1  ““raised  on  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter,  and  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash,  in  which  corn- 
meal  was  substituted  for  the  regular  oatmeal  content. 

PEN  No.  2  —  raised  on  regular  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter,  and  Growing  Mash,  with  the  usual  con¬ 
tent  of  good,  pure  OATMEAL.  (Th  ese  are  the  feeds 
that  you  can  buy.) 


HE  "OATMEAL  PEN” 
(No.  2)  developed  into  big, 
vigorous  pullets  of  fine  laying 
type  with  smooth  plumage.  And 
in  the  first28  daysof  egg  record, 
this  pen  of  50  oatmeal  pullets 
laid  626  eggs. 

The  "CORNMEAL  PEN” 

(No.l)  50  cornmeal  pullets  laid 
only  72  eggs  in  the  same  period. 
They  were  excitable,  and  lacked 
the  apparent  vigor  and  good 
flesh  of  the  oatmeal-raised  birds. 
They  were  the  long-legged,  long¬ 
necked,  shallow -bodied  type 
you  recognize  instantly  as  in¬ 
ferior  producers. 


Raise  your  baby  chicks  the 
Ful-O-Pep  way.  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter  contains  both  cod 
liver  oil  and  cod  liver  meal, 
and  just  the  proteins  and  min¬ 
erals  that  enable  the  good  oat¬ 
meal  to  do  its  best  work.  It 
costs  less  to  use  because  it  goes 
farther.  Easy  to  feed,  too. 

Near  you  is  a  Quaker  Dealer 
who  can  help  you  have  the  most 
profitable  flock  of  baby  chicks 
you  have  ever  enjoyed.  They’11 
live,  they’ll  thrive,  theyTl  be 
good  producers,  or  better  meat 
birds  if  you  start  them  right  on 
Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter. 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK  STARTER 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Readers  Dissatisfied  With  Egg-Grading  Law 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


grade  denominated  as  “A”,  second 
grade  as  “B”  and  all  other  eggs  in  the 
third  or  “C”  grade.  There  are  very 
good  reasons  why  this  could  be  done  to 
the  advantage  of  the  fresh  egg  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Many  producers  feel  that  it  was  a 
step  backward  to  remove  the  legal 
distinction  between  fresh  eggs  and  cold 
storage  eggs.  Following  is  a  portion  of 
a  letter  from  a  reader  on  this  subject: 

“I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  law  *and 
think  the  quicker  it  is  repealed  the  bet¬ 
ter  off  New  York  State  producers  will 
be.  Under  the  new  law,  we  have  to 
compete  with  cold  storage  eggs  more 
than  ever.  In  our  own  city  of  Corning, 
there  are  but  one  or  two  stores  that 
pay  for  and  handle  the  best  grade  of 
eggs.  Even  these  have  a  very  small 
trade  in  these  eggs.  All  other  eggs 
sold  locally  must  be  placed  with  cold 
storage  or  gathered  eggs,  marked  un¬ 
classified  and  paid  for  accordingly.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  to  poultry- 
men  of  the  state  to  be  forced  to  put 
fresh  eggs  in  this  class.  The  poultry 
press  and  farm  papers  have  worked  for 
years  and  much  money  has  been  spent 
to  educate  the  consuming  public  to  eat 
more  of  and  demand  the  best  quality  of 
eggs.  Then  the  barrier  between  fresh 
eggs  and  storage  eggs  is  removed  and 
the  consumer  does  not  know  whether 
he  is  getting  storage  or  fresh  eggs. 
Will  the  consumer  be  very  quick  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  eggs?  Many 
years  and  many  dollars  were  spent  to 
get  storage  eggs  branded  and  sold  as 
such,  and  I  believe,  witl}  the  stroke  of 
a  pen,  all  this  effort  has  been  lost.” 

As  with  most  questions,  there  are 
two  sides  to  this  situation.  Years  ago, 
before  cold  storage  was  developed,  the 
price  of  eggs  was  exceedingly  cheap 
during  the  summer  and  exceedingly 
high  during  the  winter.  However,  this 
helped  the  producer  little,  as  he  had 
few,  if  any,  to  sell  at  the  high  prices. 

A  large  part  of  the  demand  for  eggs 
in  the  spring  comes  from  those  who  in¬ 
tend  to  store.  This  demand  obviously 
raises  prices  above  what  they  would  be 
were  eggs  not  stored.  We  are  pointing 
out  these  facts  to  show  that  cold  stor¬ 
age  instead  of  being  a  damage  to  egg 
producers  is  really  a  legitimate  eco¬ 
nomic  feature.  Without  it  many  pro¬ 
ducers  feel  that  the  poultry  business 
would  be  in  much  worse  condition  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  If  this  is 
granted,  the  question  resolves  itself  in¬ 
to  an  argument  as  to  whether  pro¬ 
ducers  would  fare  better  by  labelling  as 
“cold  storage”,  all  stored  eggs,  or  by 
selling  eggs  on  a  quality  basis  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  thay  have  been  in 
storage  or  not.  One  factor  that  enters 
in  here  is  the  claim  that  storage  eggs 
deteriorate  rapidly  and  eggs  that  were 
“A”  grade  when  candled  may  not  be 
“Grade  A”  when  they  get  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

A  suggestion  recently  came  to  us 
that  all  egg  grades  be  abolished  and 
the  money  spent  in  enforcement  be 
spent  to  inform  the  public  as  to  what 
constitutes  quality  in  eggs.  The  idea 
back  of  this  suggestion  is  that  con¬ 
sumers  would  then  demand  quality  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  price  paid,  and  that  the 
matter  of  grades  would  take  care  of  it¬ 
self.  The  author  of  this  suggestion 
also  stated  that  retailers  should  be 
taught  that  eggs  need  the  same  care 
that  butter  and  milk  do. 

Still  another  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  law  be  changed  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  grading  be  done  by  pro¬ 
ducers  instead  of  by  middlemen.  This 
suggestion  was  made  with  the  idea  that 
it  would  do  away  with  the  objection  to 
the  present  unclassified  grade.  If  the 
suggestion  could  be  carried  out,  it 
would  enable  grocers  to  buy  from  local 
producers  without  assuming  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  grading.  Frankly,  we 
do  not  feel  that  this  suggestion  would 
work  out  any  better  than  present  reg¬ 
ulations. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  situation 


at  the  present  time  is  not  satisfactory. 
One  subscriber  writes:  “I  believe  that 
the  original  intent  of  the  law  was  en¬ 
tirely  for  the  good  of  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  It  was  hoped  by  the  framers  of 
the  measure  that  the  grading  of  eggs 
as  well  as  the  sale  of  them  on  the  basis 
of  quality  would  do  away  with  the  dis¬ 
appointment  which  housewives  fre¬ 
quently  meet  in  the  purchase  of  eggs 
and  that  it  would  insure  receiving  ex¬ 
actly  the  quality  they  asked  for  and 
encourage  them  to  consume  more  eggs. 
This  has  been  the  result  of  a  similar 
law  in  Canada.  Due  to  a  number  of 
factors  the  law  in  this  state  has  not 
resulted  in  all  the  benefits  which  were 
hoped  of  it.” 

In  this  article  we  have  merely  tried 
to  state  both  sides  of  the  question  as 
they  have  come  to  us  without  making 
any  definite  recommendations.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  conditions  before 
the  present  regulations  went  into  effect 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  It 
wras  commonly  believed  that  many  of 
the  best  storage  eggs  were  sold  as 
fresh  eggs  and  only  the  poorer  ones 
labelled  “storage”.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  absolutely  legal  to  call  any  egg 
“fresh”  that  had  not  been  in  cold  stor¬ 
age.  The  ideal  to  strive  for,  as  we 
see  it,  is  a  system  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  consumer  to  know  what 
he  is  buying. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  studying  the  exact  grades  may 
secure  a  copy  of  them  by  writing  to 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  or  to 
the  American  Agriculturist.  We  will 
be  very  glad  to  receive  comments  from 
our  readers  and  publish  such  of  them 
as  offer  constructive  suggestions  that 
might  result  in  the  improvement  of  the 
present  unsatisfactory  conditions. 


Fleas  Again 

I  WAS  interested  in  the  question  about 
hen  fleas  sent  in  by  J.  F.,  New  York. 
My  flock  has  been  bothered  with  the 
very  same  things  for  several  years. 
Several  of  our  neighbors  find  them  a 
terrible  pest  for  which  we  have  found 
nothing  to  be  very  effective.  I  find 
them  plentiful  in  the  wood  shed  or 
wherever  there  is  rotten  wood. 

I  have  a  small  sprayer  which  I  use 
for  kerosene  and  carbolic  and  use  my 
power  tree  sprayer  for  liquids  which 
will  not  harm  it.  I  think  when  the 
spraying  begins  they  quickly  leave  un¬ 
til  it  is  over.  I  will  try  the  coal  tar 
which  you  recommend.  I  have  thought 
they  were  the  same  as  dog  fleas  for 
they  look  just  the  same.  Unless  at 
some  time  of  the  year  they  have  a 
certain  place  where  they  can  be  fought, 
I  have  little  faith  in  exterminating  the 
pests  as  they  are  outside  the  roosts  as 
well.— E.  W.  H. 


Treatment  for  Turkey 
Cholera 

“I  am  writing  to  see  if  you  can  tell  me 
of  some  remedy  that  will  cure  turkey 
cholera.  Their  droppings  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  and  they  are  free  from  lice.  Also 
can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
turkey  raising?” 

HE  only  symptom  you  give  us  is 
not  very  satisfactory.  Yellow 
droppings  alone  will  not  make  me  sure 
your  turkeys  had  cholera  or  any  se¬ 
rious  trouble.  You  do  not  say  what 
or  how  you  feed  or  the  age  of  birds. 
Not  knowing  anything  about  your  tur¬ 
keys,  I  would  suggest  you  give  them 
some  epsom  salts  once  a  week  in  their 
drinking  water,  also  turpentine  once  a 
week  in  drinking  water,  but  not  the 
same  day.  Fix  about  the  amount  of 
water  they  will  drink  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  when  th^y  are  thirsty,  then  emp¬ 
ty  the  dishes  and  wash  them  to  be 
ready  for  clean  water.  Use  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salts  to  a  pint  of  water 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Lamona 

Baby  Chicks 

and 

Sotting  Eggs 

START  NOW  to  build  your  flock  of 
the  finest  all-purpose  fowl  ever  de¬ 
veloped.  Prolific  layer  of  white-shelled 
eggs,  fine  table  fowl,  develops  early, 
grows  fast  and  will  command  top  prices. 
Day-old  chicks,  $1.00  each;  settings, 
$5  to  $50.  Order  now  to  insure  delivery. 

S.  E.  RAYMOND  *  Chardon,  Ohio 


A.  COPY  OF  THE 

1929 

EAGfE 

NEST 

CATALOG 

TREE? 


THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  COMPANY, 

BOX  70  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

In  lots  of....25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.50 

Heavy  Mixed- 
Light  Mixed 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


$4.50 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$77.50 

$150 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  turpentine  to 
two  quarts  of  water.  Another  good 
remedy  is  common  baking  soda,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  a  pint  of  water — this  sweet¬ 
ens  their  crops. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
turkeys  from  indigestion  instead  of  so 
many  of  the  troubles  called  blackhead, 
cholera,  and  many  others.  Much  trou¬ 
ble  comes  from  worms  and  that  is  what 
the  turpentine  is  used  for.  There  is 
no  set  rule  for  feeding  turkeys  but 
there  are  a  few  rules  that  must  be 
followed  for  any  kind  of  success.  One 
is  strong  breeding  stock,  fed  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  kept  in  clean,  well  ven¬ 
tilated  quarters,  careful  handling  and 
care  of  the  eggs,  not  feeding  the  poults 
too  soon,  giving  them  plenty  of  fresh 
air  without  drafts,  not  overfeeding, 
keeping  all  feed  and  water  dishes  per¬ 
fectly  sweet  and  clean,  furnishing 
quantities  of  grit  and  green  feed  and 
also  using  a  large  amount  of  common 
sense  and  care. 


HEAVY  BROILER  CHICKS—  ?,4,°o°o  PER 

Consisting  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons. 
Sent  C.O.D.  Pay  after  arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery.  Immediate  shipment.  We  hatch  all  year. 
Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN  HATCHERY,  355 
Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603  or  1604. 

FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Send  orders  now  for  March  and  April. 

$12  per  100— $57.50,  500-$110,  1000 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and  Mixed. 
Pekin  Ducklings. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  libebr°tVn.  y. 
mirvo  wm  sh,p c •  °-  ° •  25  50 

LnlLaD  ,S-  C-  Heds . $4.00  $7.50  14.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns...^ .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  14c  less,  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PROFIT  BRED  CHICKS 

County  Line  (®icl?s  are  from  proven  producers.  They 
can  be  secured  in  five  breeds,  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 
all  from  range  reared  healthy  bred  to  lay  parents. 
Send  for  folder  which  gives  prices  and  information 
every  poultry  raiser  should  know. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY, 
Box  10  Telford,  Penna. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
“Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


Cpr  pi  A  T  FAT  I  prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
r  Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 

Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  K°,d  thca^a\s; 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.j. 


Chicks  with  an  official 
heavy-laying  ancestry 


Most  baby  chicks  are  bought  for  the  ultimate  source 
of  egg  production.  The  sooner  a  pullet  starts  laying  after 
she  is  mature  the  greater  will  be  her  egg  yield  and  the  cheaper 
will  be  the  eggs  she  produces,  providing  she  comes  from  a  heavy¬ 
laying  ancestry. 

Kerr’s  chicks  are  bred  to  lay.  They  have  an  exceptional  egg-laying  inheri¬ 
tance  based  upon  four  generations  of  public  egg-laying  contest  winnings. 
These  winning  records  are  as  high  as  294  eggs  in  White  Leghorns,  280  in 
R.  I.  Reds  and  277  eggs  in  Barred  Rocks. 

The  type,  constitutional  vigor,  livability  and  rate  of  growth  of  Kerr’s  chicks 
are  strictly  in  keeping  with  their  unusual  inheritance  for 
egg  production.  Both  utility  and  special  matings  chicks 
furnished  from  flocks  that  have  passed  the  blood  test  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  booklet  with  prices,  giving  illustrated  account 
of  the  Kerr  way  of  producing  living,  profitable  chicks. 

Liberal  discounts  on  orders  up  to  February  1st. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10 

Frencktown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Danbury,  Conn.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


lepS'TMORMREPVHfffi 


LIVE  AND  LAY'* 


'  jf  'HEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  IXC  and  up.  ZOO*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton,  BUFFALO.  If.  y! 


HILL  P OT 

Chicks 

5 Reds  Wyandottes 


Quality 

Leghorns  Rocks  C 


Have  This  Important  Book  Before  You 
When  You  Order  Chicks  This  Year 


This  beautiful  free  book  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  man  and  woman 
interested  in  making  money  with 
poultry  which  is  one  of  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  means  of  increasing  your 
income  or  of  achieving  financial  inde¬ 
pendence. 


The  book,  which  is  finely  illustrated 
in  four  colors,  describes  my  breeds 
fully;  tells  of  my  careful  methods  of 
mating  and  rearing;  discusses  the 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  DEPT.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


most  profitable  sizes  for  flocks;  con¬ 
tains  house  plans,  construction  de¬ 
tails  and  concise  and  easily-followed 
Feeding  and  Rearing  Charts.  It  is  a 
book  that  you  will  find  full  of  sug¬ 
gestions  and  inspirations  and  which 
you  will  want  to  keep  handy  for  fre¬ 
quent  reference.  Some  of  my  custo¬ 
mers  claim  that  they  owe  to  it  their 
first  steps  toward  the  comfort  and 
peace  of  mind  that  come  with  an  as¬ 
sured  income. 


r! 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

Extra  quality  chicks— the  kind  to  show  the  greatest  profits  for  Mr.  Dollars- 
and-sense  Poultryman.  We  have  100  acres  here,  and  we  know  our  birds. 
4  breeds.  Order  early  for  wanted  dates.  Special  prices  for  broiler  chicks. 
All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  tested.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 


HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 


Box  59 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


C 


— EIGENRAUCH  FARMS’ 

RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


I81M  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS 

500,000  SUPERQUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1929 

Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering  NATIONAL 
SUPERBRED  CHICKS  NOW. 

S.C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghi 
Tancred  and  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns....' 3.75 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  R< 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas . 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  4.75 
White  Minorcas  and  Blue  Andelusians  5.50  10.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  7.00 

Mixed  or  Odds  and  Ends .  3.00 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  with  prices  on  Chicks  from  our 

SPECIAL  MATED  FLOCKS.  All  chicks  sent,  prepaid  by  either  Parcel  Post  or  Express. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references  furnished  on  request.  Write  us 
You  will  save  money  by  ordering  Superbred  chicks  NOW. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  408  MIFFL1NT0WN,  PENNA. 
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WOLF 


in  F  R  F  F  P  H  I  T  K  W1TH  EACH  100  ORDERED 
r  t  c.  L-.  ri  i  V-,  rv  o  before  march  1st. 

Don't  miss  this  chance  to  get.  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred  high 
producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and  health  of  chicks 
is  safeguarded. 

Get  Our  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over 
$1000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds— prices 
.  very  attractive.  Write  today.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


10  FREE  CHICKS  ~°bn  ,nordreh- Lb00i<ed  be!;:re  March  15th, 

When  we  say  RELIABLE- wf  nES  I&Llffi  i^ve^ay ttSli 
health' ofU&°fani ^  r^ords^T^  dcVel°pment  S»ecial  attention  ”  paid  to 

Write  for  „  t  CATAL0G. FREE-CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 

f°r  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason- 

«*-  -  *» »-» «•»  *  «»-«> 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St..  Fottoria.  Ohio 


DAIRYMEN 


It  is  Time  to  Act  I 

- -  0 


There  is  an  acute  milk  shortage  through¬ 
out  New  York  and  New  England. 

It  will  not  last  long. 

In  the  United  States  supplies  flow  freely 
into  any  market  where  there  is  room  for 
them.  Right  now  there  is  room  for  more 
milk  in  the  New  York  and  New  England 
market.  It  will  be  filled  soon.  The  only 
question  is:  Who  will  supply  the  milk.7 

Will  the  dairymen  of  New  York  and  Nfew 
England  find  means  of  increasing  the 
milk  supply  to  cover  their  market  fully ? 
Or  will  this  market  be  filled  with  milk 
from  easily  accessible  states  nearby? 


milk  yield  to  the  top,  and  keep  it  there* 

Larro  will  do  that.  It  is  deeply  significant 
that  Larro  users  in  New  York  and  New 
England  today  are  shipping  their  full 
quota  of  milk  to  market.  Their  success 
points  out  the  sure,  quick  way  to  relief 
from  the  present  shortage. 

Larro  will  bring  the  milk  yield  of  dairy 
cows  to  the  top,  and  hold  it  there,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  properly  composed  and  properly 
mixed ;  because  it  is  not  a  “cheap”  feed; 
because  it  is  standardized  and  stays  uni - 
form ,  bag  in  and  bag  out;  because  it  is 
tested  in  laboratory  and  on  test  farm 
before  it  is  offered  for  sale. 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

FOR  COWS  -  HOGS  -  POULTRY 


If  the  dairymen  of  New  York  and  New 
England  wait  for  Time  to  give  them  the 
answer,  the  answer  will  be  undoubtedly 
in  favor  of  milk  from  the  Mid- West. 

But  there  is  one  way  in  which  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  New  York  and  New  England  can 
take  Time  by  the  forelock  and  cover  their 
own  market with  milk  from  their  ownherds. 
Nor  need  they  buy  more  cows  to  do  it. 

That  way  is  for  them  to  begin  at  once  to 
give  their  cows  feed  that  will  bring  their 


Larro  has  proved  and  is  proving ,  in  prac - 
tice ,  that  it  can  produce  more  milk,  more 
consistently  for  more  net  profit ,  than  any 
other  dairy  feed  in  the  world.  Its  results 
begin  to  show  almost  immediately  and 
continue  to  grow  more  evident  during 
the  entire  lactation  period. 

Larro  stands  out  as  the  readiest  and  most 
effective  means  of  meeting  your  emer¬ 
gency.  It  is  the  one  feed  that  will  enable 
you  to  cover  your  market  fully,  and  to 
hold  it  through  thick  and  thin.  The 
time  for  argument  has  passed.  It  is  time 
to  act.  Begin  to  feed  Larro  today . 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

DETROIT  -  MICHIGAN 


arro 


It  is  the  Larro  policy  to  make  only  rations  of  such  quality  as  to  yield  the  feeder  the  greatest  possible 
profit.  That  is  why  we  make  only  one  feed  for  each  purpose,  as  only  one  can  be  most  profitable. 


b 
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It  Advanced  the  Cause  of 
Agriculture 

'( Continued  from  Page  5) 
fa*t  that  they  are  all  men  of  strong 
faith — faith  in  the  land,  in  themselves, 
in  their  neighbors,  and  in  God;  and  I 
would  remind  you  that  the  records 
show  the  last  of  these  aspects  of  faith 
no  less  clearly  than  the  others.  They 
are  the  essential  components  of  the  out¬ 
standing  citizen  whose  vocation  is 
farming,  and  who  is  necessary  to  sus¬ 
tained  national  well-being. 

In  the  interest  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
gress  there  will  always  remain  the  need 
for  better  farming,  better  agricultural 
business,  better  living — these  three: 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  better  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  family  and  in  the  community. 
I  congratulate  those  who  have  been  se¬ 
lected  because  their  neighbors  and 
their  records  testify  that  they  are 
quietly  leading  the  way  in  this  kind  of 
rural  progress. 

*  *  * 

Representatives  of  Good 
Husbandry 

YOU  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  the  Agriculturist’s 
management  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  Master  Farmer  movement  in  this 
neighborhood.  Obviously,  the  work 
sheet  assures  selection  of  men  whose 
contributions  to  public  welfare  match 
their  success  in  the  most  intricate  and 
exacting  of  callings.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  good  husbandry  who  were  ex¬ 
hibited  last  evening  were  convincing 
confirmatory  evidence  of  this. 

Congratulations  are  also  due  you  on 
your  achievements  as  toastmaster  and 
the  brevity  of  your  speakers. — Harold 
M.  Anderson,  Editorial  Department, 
New  York  San. 

*  *  # 

First  Honor  to  Farming 

SO  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  real  thought  has  developed 
into  an  activity  which  must  be  felt 
throughout  the  villages  and  homes  of 
the  State.  I  congratulate  you,  not  only 
as  the  publisher  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  but  more  particularly  as  a 
citizen  who  sees  the  value  in  using  an 
educational  vehicle  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses. — Frank  A.  Rexford,  Director  of 
Civics,  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

*  #  # 

Proud  of  Master  Farmers 

I  WANT  to  congratulate  you  and  Ed 
on  a  very  successful  Master  Farmer 
contest.  I  heard  nothing  but  words  of 
commendation  for  the  whole  idea  and 
the  way  in  which  it  was  worked  out. 
The  banquet  was  fine.  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt  gave  a  wonderfully  fine  talk.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  speakers  I 
have  ever  heard.  Moreover  he  inspires 
confidence  in  his  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  his  sympathy  with  all  agri¬ 
cultural  problems. 

I  was  proud  of  the  Master  Farmers. 
To  see  them  and  hear  them  gave  me  a 
feeling  of  pride  and  confidence  in  New 
York  State  Agriculture.  I  hope  that 
you  will  plan  to  carry  on  the  work  an¬ 
other  year. — C.  E.  Ladd,  Director  of 
Extension,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 

V  V  *t* 

Inspiration  to  Farm  Boys 

I  N  my  opinion,  nothing  has  happened 
in  recent  years  that  means  more  to 
the  3,000  young  men  who  are  preparing 
for  farming  in  our  agricultural  schools 
than  the  recognition  of  these  men  who 
have  lived  and  served  so  faithfully.  We 
shall  utilize  through  every  means  at 
our  disposal,  the  results  of  this  move¬ 
ment  in  guiding  our  young  farmers  in 
their  emulation  of  those  whom  you 
have  honored. — A.  K.  Getman,  Chief 


RUBBER.  FOOTWEAR  FOR  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY 


A  favorite  with  farmers — this 
brown  Goodrich  boot  with 
white  sole.  Sizes,  boys'  to 
men’s.  All  lengths ,  knee  to  hip . 


These  strong,  comfortable 
all-rubber  overshoes  come 
in  all  sizes  with  4,  5  or 
6  buckles. 


This  sturdy  Norka  comes  in 
black  with  white  or  brown  sole. 
Unrivaled  for  heavy  wear. 


Goodrich 


Agricultural  Education  Bureau,  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

*  *  * 

An  Impressive  Occasion 

MAY  I  extend  to  you  my  most  hearty 
congratulations  on  last  night’s  din¬ 
ner  for  the  Master  Farmers.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  impres¬ 
sive  gatherings  I  have  ever  attended 
and  I  feel  that  in  promoting  this  pro¬ 
ject  and  in  carrying  it  thru,  you  have 
made  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
farming  industry. — C.  H.  B.  Chapin, 
Secretary,  Empire  State  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Association. 

*  *  * 

Standards  Are  Rising 

ENJOYED  myself  exceedingly  and  I 
feel  sure  that  you  have  established  a 
movement  that  will  ultimately  have  a 
vast  influence  in  dignifiying  and  elevat¬ 
ing  my  profession. 

I  do  not  suppose  we  shall  ever  have 
nor  do  I  want  an  hereditary  social 
class,  but  I  imagine  that  with  the  years 
we  shall  to  a  greater  degree  follow  the 
custom  of  older  civilizations  in  that  we 
shall  find  methods  of  granting  public 


recognition  for  distinguished  service. 

As  I  look  around  among  my  friends 
and  neighbors  I  am  impressed  that  the 
standard  of  farming  is  constantly 
rising. — Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

*!•  $  ^ 

Will  Elevate  Agriculture 

I  WANT  to  express  again  to  you  my 
appreciation  of  the  splendid|Work  your 
organization  did  in  this  matter.  To  my 
mind  this  movement  will  do  more  to 
elevate  the  cause  of  agriculture  than 
any  other  single  movement  that  has 
been  started.  It  was  most  successful 
from  beginning  to  end. — C.  H.  Halli- 
day.  Secretary,  Sheffield  Producers 
Cooperative  Association. 


Some  New  Books 

“Land  Drainage  and  Reclamation” 
($4.00  per  copy)  is  a  new  book  written  by 
Quincey  Claude  Ayres  and  Daniells 
Scoates,  professors  of  engineering  in 
Iowa  State  College  and  Texas  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  College  respectively, 
and  published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company.-  It  is  intended  not  only  as  a 
text  book  but  also  for  practical  use  of 
farmers  who  must  cope  with  their  own 


drainage  and  reclamation  problems.  Sur¬ 
veying  with  steel  tape,  leveling,  compu¬ 
ting  areas,  drainage  properties  of  soils, 
ditches,  dams,  legal  rights  of  farmers  on 
such  subjects,  clearing  land,  use  of  ex¬ 
plosives,  installation  of  tile  drainage  and 
its  cost  comprise  briefly  the  topics  under 
which  this  mass  of  detailed  information 
has  been  compiled. 

*  *  * 

“Destructive  and  Useful  Insects”  by 
C.  L.  Metcalf,  Professor  of  Entomology 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  W.  P. 
Flint,  Chief  Entomologist  of  the  Illinois 
State  Natural  History  Survey,  is  a  tome 
full  of  information  concerning  both  help¬ 
ful  and  injurious  insects.  There  is 
enough  fundamental  information  in  it  to 
make  it  valuable  to  students  of  ento¬ 
mology,  yet  it  provides  interesting  read¬ 
ing  which  is  not  too  technical  for  the 
average  reader.  Special  attention  is  paid 
to  insect  pests  of  small  grains,  fruits, 
corn,  legumes,  cotton,  tobacco,  vegetable 
gardens,  greenhouses,  trees  and  shrubs 
and  the  household,  besides  those  that  in¬ 
jure  or  annoy  both  man  and  beast.  The 
life  development  of  the  various  types  of 
insects  is  outlined  together  with  means 
of  control  of  each  type.  If  it  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  the  individual  farmers  to  buy, 
a  copy  should  be  on  the  reference  shelf 
of  each  farm  community  library.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  $7.50. 


With  a  single  stride 

Goodrich  Giant 


plows  through  months  of  wear 


Rub!  Stretch!  Twist!  Testing  ma¬ 
chines  in  our  factory  give  rubber 
boots  and  overshoes  harder  treat¬ 
ment  in  a  few  minutes  than  you 
would  give  in  many  months  of 
steady  wear. 

Into  these  machines  are  fed  strips 
of  rubber  such  as  are  used  in  the 
vital  parts  of  a  rubber  boot  or 
overshoe. 

Sole  rubber  goes  into  the  first 
machine,  which  rubs  it  violently 
back  and  forth — a  hundred  times  a 
minute! 

Stretch  —  yank  —  stretch! 
Another  machine  tests  the  rubber 
which  goes  into  the  uppers  to  prove 
its  strength  and  elasticity. 

Twist  —  bend  —  twist!  A  third 
machine  tests  a  piece  of  the  special 
rubber  used  in  toe  and  instep. 


You’d  be  astonished  at  these 
tests.  It’s  as  if  a  “giant  farmer” — 
working  for  your  protection — 
pulled  on  a  pair  of  Goodrich  boots 
or  overshoes  and  strode  through  a 
whole  year’s  work  in  an  afternoon. 

/ 

These  tests  assure  you  of  good 
value  when  you  buy  Goodrich  foot¬ 
wear.  Look  for  the  name  Goodrich1! 
It  is  plainly  stamped  on  all  our 
boots,  overshoes  and  rubbers — the 
honor  mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes  and 
work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys  to 
dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rubbers 
for  women  and  girls,  the  Goodrich 
line  of  tested  rubber  footwear  meets 
the  needs  of  every  member  of  your 
family.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company ,  Akron ,  Ohio . 
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This  Letter  Won  Third  Prize  In  Kitchen  Contest 

A.  A.  and  Home  Bureau  Federation  Co-operated  to  Focus  Study  upon  the  Kitchen 


THE  housewife  of  today  with  her  height  of  three  feet,  is  already  painted 
kitchen  gleaming  with  colorful  en-  a  pale  gray  with  enamel  paint, 
amel,  a  wonderful  kitchen  cabinet, 
water,  hot  or  cold,  at  the  turn  of  a 
faucet,  half  a  dozen  or  more  electrical 


The  walls  and  ceiling  are  covered 
with  wall  paper — blue,  gray  and  light 
orange  in  a  mottled  effect.  This  spring 


appliances  almost  superhuman  in  their  I  am  planning  to  replace  this  with  oil- 

power  to  aid  her,  cloth  wall  covering  in  a  blue  and  gray 


Mrs.  Ore  Daniel*  ,  .  ,,  „ 

part  m  these  af¬ 
fairs.  She  is  keeping  pace  with  the 
spirit  of  her  times. 


tile  pattern  with  a  tiny  Dutch  wind¬ 
mill  scene  adding  a  touch  of  orange 
and  yellow. 

Curtains  will  be  made  of  cheesecloth 
or  unbleached  muslin  dyed  blue.  I  like 
job,  a  vital  inter-  my  present  color  scheme  so  well  that 
est  in  affairs  out-  I  should  hesitate  to  change  it. 
side  of  her  home  On  the  south  side  of  the  room  are 
and  the  time  and  two  windows  which,  with  a  window  in 
ability  to  take  the  door  and  a  new  one  over  the  sink 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  will 
supply  plenty  of  light  and  provide  for 
cross  ventilation. 

We  have  not  installed  electricity  but 


is  a  real  home¬ 
maker  with  a 
clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the 
importance  of  her 


The  big  old-fashioned  kitchen-living 
room  of  yesterday  in  which  the  worker  when  we  do  there  will  be  one  strong 


walked  many  miles  preparing  meals, 
serving  them  and  washing  the  dishes 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  many  homes  this  change  must  be 
brought  about  gradually  for  not  all  of 
us  have  a  fairy  godmother  who  can 
with  a  single  wave  of  her  magic  wand 
transform  our  kitchens  into  the  work¬ 
shops  of  our  dreams.  However,  if  we 
have  formed  a  definite  plan  so  that  we 


ceiling  light  near  the  breakfast  table, 
oilstove  and  range  with  two  additional 
side  lights  over  sink  and  cabinet. 

I  have  drawn  the  plan  of  my  present 
kitchen  exactly  as  it  was  before  I  be¬ 
gan  to  plan  any  improvements. 

The  black  cast-iron  sink  is  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  running  water  and  equipped 
with  a  drain  pipe  which  carries  waste 
water  some  distance  from  the  house. 


know  just  what  we  are  working  for  At  one  end  is  a  small  shelf  which  holds 


we  will  be  more  likely  to  spend  our 
money  wisely  when  it  comes. 

I  have  found  through  studying  my 


rinsing  pan  and  supplies  used  for  dish¬ 
washing. 

In  the  second  plan  hot  water  will  be 


own  kitchen  for  the  past  few  weeks  installed,  the  black  sink  replaced  by  a 
that  the  woman  who  takes  time  to  white  porcelain  enameled  sink  with 


consider  the  arrangement  of  her  kitch¬ 
en  will  often  discover  that  simply  re¬ 
arranging  the  equipment  she  already 
has  will  help  a  great  deal. 

My  own  kitchen  presents  a  rather 
difficult  problem  for  two  reasons.  First, 


double  drainboards  and  a  faucet  with 
swivel  spout  and  china  soap  dish.  A 
sink  with  built-in  dishwasher  might  be 
installed  if  I  should  find  it  practical. 

Just  over  the  sink  I  would  like  a 
casement  window  and  in  the  corner 


it  is  somewhat  larger  than  is  required  will  be  a  cupboard  for  dishwashing  sup- 


for  a  conveniently  compact  kitchen. 
Second  the  six  doors  and  two  low  win- 


plies.  Under  the  cupboard  will  be 
hooks  for  brushes,  scissors  and  so  forth 


dows  divide  the  wall  spaces  into  such  and  over  the  cupboard  will  be  a  simple 

wall  clock  with  clear 
figures. 

A  small  hook  and 
a  towel  bar  with 
two  swinging  arms 
will  provide  a  place 
for  hand  and  dish 
towels  near  the  win¬ 
dow  where  they  can 
be  aired  and  dried. 
Under  the  sink  will 
be  a  garbage  pail 
with  foot  lever  to 
raise  cover  and  also 
a  fireproof  trash 
basket. 

At  the  farther  end 
of  the  pantry  under 
a  window  is  the 
shelf  where  my  bak¬ 
ing  and  food  pre¬ 
paration  is  now 
.  .  „ ,  .  done.  The  built-in 

small  sections  that  it  is  impossible  to  ca^jnet  jn  the  kitchen  will  save  a  great 
group  working  shelves,  cupboards  and  many  stepg  and  alg0  be  much  more 
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sink  together  without  having  a  door 
or  two  between.  Since  the  number  of 
openings  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
room  can  not  be  changed  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  arrangement  of  other 
rooms  and  causing  a  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
pense  I  shall  try  to  overcome  these  ob¬ 
stacles  by  grouping  the  working  cen¬ 
ters  as  compactly  as  possible  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  breakfast  table  and  chairs 
and  also  a  rest  corner. 

The  floor,  which  is  very  rough  and 
uneven,  is  at  present  covered  with  well- 
worn  printed  linoleum.  In  order  to  se¬ 
cure  a  floor  covering  which  will  not  re¬ 


quire  frequent  renewal  and  will  also  ....  , . 

?■  ..  r.  ...  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  cutlery.  There  will  be  a  removable 

be  attractive,  resilient,  waterproof  and  ^  _ 

easily  cleaned,  I  would  like  a  new  floor 

put  in  and  then  covered  with  inlaid 
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convenient.  It  will  probably  be  home¬ 
made  to  save  expense  and  so  that  I 
can  have  more  storage  space  than  is 
provided  in  the  readymade  cabinets. 

A  broad  working  shelf  will  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  my  cabinet. 
Roomy  cupboards  over  the  shelves  will 
hold  everyday  dishes,  spice  jars,  coffee, 
cereals  and  so  forth.  On  hooks  above 
the  shelf  will  hang  eggbeaters,  strain¬ 
ers,  spoons  and  other  small  utensils. 
Cupboards  below  the  shelf  will  hold  all 
basins,  kettles,  frying  pans  and  other 
utensils  in  everyday  use  and  will  also 
contain  drawers  for  spoons,  forks  and 


tin-lined  flour  bin  with  sifter,  a  contain¬ 
er  for  sugar,  space  for  a  small  first-aid 


linoleum  in  large  squares  of  blue  and  kit  f°r  prompt  treatment  of  minor  cuts 
gray,  cemented  over  a  layer  of  builder’s  and  bruises,  space  for  account  books, 
felt.  The  woodwork,  wainscoted  to  a  recipes  and  memorandum  pad,  block 


for  food  chooper,  bread  board  and 
metal  lined  drawer  for  bread. 

The  bottom  and  back  will  be  made 
mouse-proof  with  wire  screening.  Two 
coats  of  paint  and  one  of  light  gray 
enamel  will  finish  the  cabinet  and  make 
it  sanitary  and  easily  cleaned.  A  few 
decorations  in  blue  or  orange  could  be 
added  to  make  a  more  attractive  piece 
of  furniture. 

All  working  spaces  in  my  kitchen 
will  be  about  thirty-four  inches  high 
since  I  find  this  is  the  most  convenient 
height. 

The  cupboards  in  the  pantry  will  be 
convenient  for  towels,  additional  dishes 
and  supplies  not  in  daily  use  and  will 
also  contain  an  emergency  shelf  for 
meals  for  unexpected  guests.  A  small 
closet  will  hold  the  clean  supplies  and 
a  small  box  of  tools — hammer,  nails, 
screwdriver  and  so  forth. 

In  the  room  marked  laundry  there 
will  be  a  lavatory 
and  coat  closet  so 
that  the  men  can 
wash  and  leave  their 
coats  without  com¬ 
ing  into  the  kitchen. 

There  will  also  be 
hooks  for  children’s 
outdoor  garments. 

My  range,  which 
burns  either  coal  or 
wood,  is  now  giving 
satisfactory  service. 

However,  if  I  were 
to  choose  a  new  one 
I  would  select  one 
with  an  enamel  fin¬ 
ish  which  is  easier 
to  keep  clean.  A 
warming  closet  is 
also  a  convenience 
which  is  lacking  on 
my  stove.  My  oil- 
stove  was  purchased  last  summer  and 
is  very  satisfactory.  Both  range  and 
oilstove  ovens  have  thermometers  in 
the  doors. 

Just  back  of  the  range  I  would  like 
a  wood  or  coal  box  built  into  the  wall 
so  that  it  could  be  filled  from  outside, 
pulled  into  the  kitchen  when  needed 
and  then  pushed  back  out  of  the  way. 

The  drop-leaf  breakfast  table  and 
chairs  are  painted  light  blue  with 
orange  trim.  It  might  seem  as  though 
the  table  was  too  close  to  the  stove 
but  on  cold  winter  mornings  I  have 
found  this  to  be  an  advantage.  The 
screened  porch  will  probably  be  used 
for  meals  the  greater  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  tea  wagon  made  in  a  size 
that  will  easily  go  through  doorways 
will  be  used  to  carry  food  and  dishes 
from  cabinet  to  breakfast  table  or  into 
the  dining  room  and  to  carry  dirty 
dishes  to  the  sink. 

The  serving  table  is  a  small  old- 
fashioned  piece  of  furniture  which 
somewhat  resembles  the  serving  tables 
sold  with  breakfast  sets  so  I  shall  paint 
it  light  blue  trimmed  with  orange  and 
arrange  on  it  a  bowl  of  flowers  and  a 
few  pretty  dishes.  It  has  a  drawer  in 
which  I  shall  keep  doilies  and  table 
scarfs. 

The  small  table  will  be  well  supplied 
with  books  and  magazines  and  over  it 
will  be  hung  a  small  mirror.  A  rocker 
and  footstool  will  complete  the  fur¬ 
nishings  of  the  rest  corner. 

Opening  out  of  the  kitchen  near  the 
cabinet  is  a  small  room  which  I  shall 
use  for  a  combined  sewing  room  and 
play  room  for  my  two  small  children. 
Here  they  will  have  a  table  to  use  and 
a  chest  in  which  to  keep  their  toys  so 
that  they  need  not  play  in  the  kitchen. 

It  takes  some  time  and  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  planning  to  analyze  the 
details  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  to 
complete  a  plan  which  will  enable  the 


homemaker  to  do  this  work  with  a 
minimum  of  time  and  effort  but  when 
she  stops  to  think  that  probably 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  day’s  work  is 
done  in  the  kitchen  she  feels  that  it  is 
time  well  spent. 

List  of  Small  Equipment 

Teakettle,  coffee  pot,  teapot,  broiler, 
roasting  pan,  1  small  frying  pan,  1  large 
frying  pan,  deep  frying  kettle,  2  quart 
double  boiler,  2  quart  saucepan,  small 
saucepan,  3  layer  cake  tins,  1  loaf  cake 
pan,  egg  slicer,  muffin  pans,  4  bread  pans, 
4  pie  tins,  1  large  casserole,  1  small  cas¬ 
serole,  6  custard  mips,  3  mixing  bowls,  2 
tablespoons,  2  teaspoons,  perforated 
spoon,  wooden  spoon,  pancake  turner, 
ordinary  fork,  carving  fork,  knife  sharp¬ 
ener,  bread  knife,  butcher’s  knife,  vege¬ 
table  knife,  vegetable  brush,  scissors,  can 
opener,  ice  pick,  cork  screw,  grater,  egg 
beater,  colander,  wire  strainer,  2  meas¬ 
uring  cups,  rolling  pin,  bread  board,  flour 
sifter,  food  chopper,  lemon  squeezer,  po- 
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tato  ricer  and  masher,  dishpan,  dish 
drainer,  tray,  2  asbestos  mats,  cake  box, 
containers  for  spices,  sugar,  cereals,  etc., 
salt  box,  sink  brush,  steamer,  cooky  cut¬ 
ters,  waffle  iron,  cooky  pans,  soapstone 
griddle,  pastry  brush,  rubber  gloves,  elec¬ 
tric  percolator,  electric  toaster,  pressure 
cooker,  fireless  cooker,  bread  mixer, 
cream  whipper,  scales,  fat  and  syrup 
thermometer,  coffee  canister,  tea  canister, 
angel  cake  tin,  sink  shovel,  soap  shaker, 
dish  mop,  wall  clock,  garbage  pail,  trash 
basket ,  electric  flat  iron,  stool,  refrigera¬ 
tor  dishes,  first  aid  kit,  salt  and  pepper 
shakers  on  stove,  1  large  kettle  and  cover, 
1  medium  size  kettle  and  cover,  jelly 
molds,  ring  mold,  3  piece  saucepan  to  use 
over  1  burner  of  oil  stove,  faucet  dish 
icasher,  cake  decorator,  small  hatchet,  ice 
crusher,  baking  dish,  stiff  brush  spatula , 
chopping  bowl,  chopping  knife,  quart 
measure,  ice  cream  freezer,  flour  scoot), 
sugar  scoop,  funnel,  wire  cake  cooler, 
vegetable  cutter,  apple  corer,  cream  dip¬ 
per,  milk  strainer,  doughnut  cutter,  milk 
pans,  skimmer,  tea  ball,  stove  brush.— 
Mrs.  Orb  Daniels,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Cunning  Quilted  Pillow 

THIS  cunning 
little  quilted 
pillow  is  quickly 
and  easily  made 
and  would  make 
an  ideal  gift  for 
any  friend.  It 
is  about  14  by 
22  inches  in  size 
when  finished 
and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  colors, 
green,  maize, 
blue,  lavender 
and  coral. 
Stamped  on  fast 
bolor  Venetian, 
ihe  pillow  (top 
and  back)  is  35  cents  each.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  the  wadding  lining,  the  pillow  is 
70  cents  each.  The  same  pattern  in 
same  colors  on  silk  rayon  with  wadding 
is  $1.40  each.  Order  from  Embroidery 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

The  Country  is  Full  of  Lovely  Things  to  Those  with  “Eyes  to  See ” 


^  NE  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Cor- 
{_)  ner  is  to  have  a  spot  in  the  paper 
where  one  may  come  with  her  prob¬ 
lems,  to  ask  advice  or  to  pass  along 
some  of  her  experiences  which  may 
prove  helpful  to  other  readers.  Natur¬ 
ally,  many  write  to  Aunt  Janet  about 
very  personal  matters  with  the  request 
that  they  not  be  printed.  Such  re¬ 
quests  are  always  respected,  but  in 
cases  where  letters  are  printed  no 
names  are  used.  However,  names  must 
be  signed  to  the  original  letter  by  the 
writer.  Often  your  problems  are  those 
of  other  people,  and  it  helps  to  know 
how  you  have  met  yours.  The  follow¬ 
ing  tells  how  one  country  mother  has 
had  her  life  enriched  by  her  own 
mother’s  training  and  how  she  is  doing 
the  same  for  her  own  little  folks. 

Aunt  Janet. 

^  He  % 

“Get  the  children  interested  in  birds 
and  flowers  and  animals  just  as  soon  as 
you  can.  Remember  that  their  happi¬ 
ness  rests  in  their  ability  to  find  pleas¬ 
ure  in  their  surroundings  and  country 
people  always  have  at  least  that  much 


Smartly  Seasonable 


surplice  closing  and  kilted  plaited  flounce 
is  very  sophisticated  in  its  styling.  Sheer 
woolen,  printed  sheer  velvet,  crepe  satin, 
wool  jersey  or  crepes  are  particularly 
suited  for  this  design.  The  pattern  cuts 
in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust.  For  the  36-inch  size  it  re¬ 
quires  2%  yards  of  6^-inch  material  with 
2%  yards  of  binding.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and  send 
to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


to  be  happy  about.  My  mother  took  us 
for  walks  and  taught  us  the  names  of 
the  flowers  and  birds  and  helped  us  to 
get  familiar  with  the  different  bird 
calls.  She  always  called  our  attention 
to  anything  beautiful  or  odd  such  as  a 
sunset  or  clouds  or  a  queer  shaped  tree. 
We  built  bird  houses  and  fed  the  birds 
and  always  planned  to  make  a  bird 
bath.  We  bought  some  books  by  Bur¬ 
roughs,  Sharp  and  others,  as  well  as 
studying  what  bird  and  flower  books 


Chic  for  Youthful  Figure 


line,  pointed  yoke  effect  in  skirt  front  and 
rippling  skirt  bottom  distinguish  this  de¬ 
sign  as  strictly  of  this  season.  Dotted 
rayon  velvet,  crepe  satin,  canton- faille, 
sheer  tweed  or  velveteens  are  adapted  to 
this  styling.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  and 
takes  but  3%  yards  of  4:0-inch  material 
with  %  yard  of  36-inch  contrasting  for 
the  36  inch  size.  Price  13c. 


she  had.  One  of  my  great  ambitions  (I 
seem  to  have  a  good  many  of  them)  is 
to  own  a  set  of  bird  and  flower  pictures 
like  the  ones  in  our  high  school  library. 
I  want  my  little  girls  to  love  nature  as 
much  as  I  do.  I  guess  they  are  going 
to.  The  oldest  (2 y2  years)  is  always 
bringing  in  flowers,  clover,  daisies,  etc., 
for  me  to  put  in  a  glass  of  water,  or 
telling  me  she  sees  a  bird.  I  always 
try  to  take  time  to  go  and  look  at  the 
bird  or  fix  the  flowers  and  admire 
them.  I  think  that’s  the  easiest  way  to 
keep  your  children  from  being  shy 
about  telling  you  things  or  asking 
about  things  they  have  a  right  to  know. 
It  doesn’t  make  a  child  lose  his  respect 
for  you  to  be  his  pal.”- — Betty. 


Tested  Recipes 

Cabbage  with  Cheese: — Boil  a  small 
cabbage,  drain  and  chill.  A  half  hour 
before  serving  chop  not  too  fine  and 
put  a  layer  in  bottom  of  buttered  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  Make  a  white  sauce  by  cook¬ 
ing  together  one  teaspoonful  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  butter,  one  cupful  milk  and 
a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper.  Pour  a 
little  of  this  sauce  over  the  cabbage 


and  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese.  Re¬ 
peat  alternating  layers  of  cabbage,  and 
cheese-sprinkled  sauce;  over  the  top 
put  a  layer  of  fine  bread  crumbs 
sprinkled  with  cheese.  Bake  fifteen 
minutes  in  hot  oven  and  serve. 

L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

If  you  prefer  a  thicker  sauce  use  the 
proportions  of  one  tablespoon  each  of 
flour  and  butter  to  a  cup  of  milk.  How¬ 
ever  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
baking  process  thickens  the  sauce  con¬ 
siderably. 

^  *  *  * 

Tongue  with  Mushrooms: — Boil  one 
beef  tongue  for  two  hours,  trim  and 
skin.  In  a  sauce  pan  put  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  salt  pork  chopped  fine,  one 
large  chopped  onion,  and  one  table¬ 
spoonful  butter.  Fry  until  onion  is 
brown.  Add  two  cupfuls  of  the  stock 
in  which  tongue  was  cooked,  one  can 
mushrooms,  one  tablespoonful  Worces¬ 
tershire  sauce,  one  bay  leaf  powdered, 
one  clove  and  three  sliced  green  olives. 
Stir  one  tablespoonful  flour  smooth  in 
cold  water,  add  to  the  sauce  and  cook 
three  minutes.  Pour  sauce  over  the 
tongue  and  garnish  with  bits  of  the 
golden  centre  of  lettuce  heads. 

L.  M.  T.,  New  Yok. 

Tongue  is  always  a  delightful  dainty 
among  meats  and  is  especially  good  for 
lunches  or  for  supper.  The  sauce  adds 
a  bit  of  elegance.  The  mushrooms  may 
be  omitted  if  they  are  hard  to  get. 

H»  %  % 

Stuffing  for  Fish: — Melt  eight  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  add  one  cupful  dry 
cracker  crumbs,  one  tablespoonful 
chopped  pickle,  one  teaspoonful  chop¬ 
ped  parsley,  one-half  teaspoonful  salt, 
one-fourth  teaspoonful  onion  juice,  and 
one-half  cupful  sweet  milk.  Put  over 
fire  and  stir  until  well  heated.  Fill  fish 
with  this  and  bake,  basting  frequently 
with  butter  and  water. 

L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

Since  fish  seems  to  ask  for  acid  flavor 
this  stuffing  may  be  made  acid  by  sub¬ 
stituting  tomato  juice  instead  of  the 
sweet  milk. 


1.  200  attractive  styles. 

2:  Slenderizing  models  for  stouts. 

3.  Lingerie  and  home  wear. 

4.  Cute  styles  for  children. 

5.  Beauty  article  by  Percy  West- 
more,  the  man  who  prepares  the  stars 
of  First  National  Pictures. 

6.  A  style  article  by  Johanna  Mathie- 
son,  costume  designer  for  Universal 
Pictures. 

7.  Embroidery,  hooked  rugs,  etc. 
Send  today  12  cents  for  your  copy. 

It  may  save  you  15  dollars  in  preparing 
your  Spring  wardrobe. 

Address  Pattern  Dept.1,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


An  ordinary  brick  is  useful  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  door  open,  but  it  is  also  decora¬ 
tive  if  it  is  covered  first  with  outing 
flannel  or  felt,  and  then  with  cretonne. 


Uo  your  hands  a  favor — and 
your  clothes,  too.  Fels-Naptha  is  kind 
to  both!  It  is  gentle  and  safe — and 
it  brings  extra  help.  Plenty  of  naptha 
— the  cleanser  "dry  cleaners”  use — 
blended  by  our  special  process  with 
good  golden  soap.  Working  together, 
these  two  safe,  active  cleaners  loosen 
the  dirt  and  wash  it  away — and  all 
without  the  hard  rubbing  clothes 
aren’t  made  to  stand !  So  try  it  and 
learn  for  yourself  that .  .  . 


Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA> 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


Inventory  Sale 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price  listed 
in  our  catalogue. 


Includes  Bathtub.  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin.  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  Five- 
Year  Guaranteed  Materials. 

Was  $58.50.  Now 


Heating  Plant  W^75 

Complete  for  6  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large  Steam 
Boiler,  Pipe  Fittings,  Air 
Valves  and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 

WE  PAY 

on  Everything 


Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


save 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower  ^ 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  6  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters— $33.75  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 

Cash  or  easy  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  *30-day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co* 
801  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo/ 

Tv-~~.  Direct  to  You” 


WANTED— FOR  CASH: 


$1  to  $15  paid  for 
old  used  Civil  War 


envelopes  showing  pictures  of  cannon,  soldiers,  em¬ 
blems,  etc.,  for  my  collection.  Also  others  bearing 
stamps  used  before  1880.  Send  samples  or  description 
for  price.  JOHN  W.  GLAZE,  Westfield,  Mass. 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  - By  John  Fox fJr. 


THEN  came  the  toasts:  to  the  gra¬ 
cious  hostess  from  Major  Buford;  to 
Miss  Lucy  from  General  Dean;  from 
valiant  Richard  Hunt  to  blushing  Mar- 
_  garet,  and  then  the  ladies  were  gone, 
and  the  talk  was  politics — the  election 
of  Lincoln,  slavery,  disunion. 

“If  Lincoln  is  elected,  no  power  but 
God’s  can  avert  war,”  said  Richard 
Hunt,  gravely. 

Dan’s  eyes  flashed.  “Will  you  take 
me?” 

The  lieutenant  lifted  his  glass. 
“Gladly,  my  boy.” 

“Kentucky’s  convictions  are  with  the 
Union;  her  kinship  and  sympathies 
with  the  South,”  said  a  deep-voiced 
lawyer.  “She  must  remain  neutral.” 

“Straddling  the  fence,”  said  the 
Major,  sarcastically. 

“No;  to  avert  the  war,  if  possible, 
or  to  act  the  peacemaker  when  the 
tragedy  is  over.” 

“Well,  I  can  see  Kentuckians  keeping 
out  of  a  fight,”  laughed  the  General, 
and  he  looked  around.  Three  out  of 
five  of  the  men  present  had  been  in  the 
Mexican  war.  The  General  had  been 
wounded  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  the 
Major  had  brought  his  dead  home  in 
leaden  coffins. 

“The  fanatics  of  Boston,  the  hot¬ 
heads  of  South  Carolina— they  are 
making  the  mischief.” 

“And  New  England  began  with 
slavery,”  said  the  lawyer  again. 

“And  naturally  with  that  conscience 
that  is  a  national  calamity,  was  the 
first  to  give  it  up,”  said  Richard  Hunt, 
“when  the  market  price  of  slaves  fell 
to  sixpence  a  pound  in  the  open  Boston 
markets.”  There  was  an  inereciuous 
murmur. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Hunt,  easily,  “I  can 
show  you  advertisements  in  Boston 
papers  of  slaves  for  sale  at  sixpence  a 
pound.” 

Perhaps  it  never  occurred  to  a  soul 
present  that  the  word  “slave”  was 
never  heard  in  that  region  except  in 
some  such  way.  With  Southerners,  the 
negroes  were  “our  servants”  or  “our 
people” — never  slaves.  Two  lads  at 
that  table  were  growning  white — Chad 
and  Harry — and  Chad's  lips  opened 
first. 

“I  don’t  think  slavery  has  much  to 
do  with  the  question,  really,”  he  said, 
“not  even  with  Mr.  Lincoln.”  The  silent 
surprise  that  followed  the  boy’s  embar¬ 
rassed  statement  ended  in  a  gasp  of 
astonishment  when  Harry  leaned 
across  the  table  and  said,  hotly: 

“Slavery  has  everything  to  do  with 
the  question.” 

The  Major  looked  bewildered;  the 
General  frowned,  and  the  keen-eyed 
lawyer  spoke  again: 

“The  struggle  was  written  in  the 
Constitution.  The  farmers  evaded  it. 
Logic  leads  one  way  as  well  as  another 
and  no  man  can  logically  blame  an¬ 
other  for  the  way  he  goes.” 

“No  more  politics  now,  gentlemen,” 
said  the  General  quickly.  “We  will  join 
the  ladies.  Harry,”  he  added,  with 
some  sternness,  “lead  the  way!” 

As  the  three  boys  rose,  Chad  lifted 
his  glass.  His  face  was  pale  and  his 
lips  trembled. 

“May  I  propose  a  toast,  General 
Dean?” 

“Why,  certainly,”  said  the  General, 
“I  want  to  drink  to  one  man  but  for 
whom  I  might  be  in  a  log  cabin  now, 
and  might  have  died  there  for  all  I 
know — my  friend  and,  thank  God!  my 
kinsman — Major  Buford.” 

It  was  irregular  and  hardly  in  good 
taste,  but  the  boy  had  waited  till  the 
ladies  were  gone,  and  it  touched  the 
Major  that  he  should  want  to  make 
such  a  public  acknowledgment  that 
there  should  be  no  false  colors  in  the 
flag  he  meant  henceforth  to  bear. 


The  startled  guests  drank  blindly  to 
the  confused  Major,  though  they  knew 
not  why,  but  as  the  lads  disappeared 
the  lawyer  asked: 

“Who  is  that  boy,  Major?” 

Outside,  the  same  question  had  been 
asked  among  the  ladies  and  the  same 
story  told.  The  three  girls  remembered 
him  vaguely,  they  said,  and  when  Chad 
reappeared,  in  the  eyes  of  the  poetess 
at  least,  the  halo  of  romance  floated 
above  his  head. 

She  was  waiting  for  Chad  when  he 
came  out  on  the  porch,  and  she  shook 
her  curls  and  flashed  her  eyes  in  a 
way  that  almost  alarmed  him.  Old 
Mammy  dropped  him  a  curtsey,  for 
she  had  had  her  orders,  and,  behind 
her  Snowball,  now  a  tall,  fine-looking 


mammoth  thoughts  she  couldn’t  give 
them  utterance — why,  wake  up,  Mr. 
Buford,  wake  up!”  Chad  came  to  with 
a  start. 

“Do  you  know  you  aren’t  very  polite, 
Mr.  Buford?”  Mr.  Buford!  That  did 
sound  funny. 

“But  I  know  what  the  matter  is,” 
she  went  on.  “I  saw  you  look” — she 
nodded  her  head  backward.  “Can  you 
keep  a  secret?”  Chad  nodded;  he  had 
not  yet  opened  his  lips. 

“That’s  going  to  be  a  match  back 
there.  He’s  only  a  few  years  older. 
The  French  say  that  a  woman  should 
be  half  a  man’s  age  plus  seven  years. 
That  would  make  her  only  a  few  years 
too  young,  and  she  can  wait.”  Chad 
was  scarlet  under  the  girl’s  mis- 


The  Story  Thus  Far 


CHAD  leaves  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog  “Jack.”  His  foster  parents 
are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to  bind 
Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  collects  a 
rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  ’’Jack”  by  his 
side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner 
from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness  at 
school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They  be¬ 
come  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country”  be¬ 
yond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  Chad  enters  into  the  social  life  and  be¬ 
comes  very  popular  at  school.  He  falls  in  love  with  Margaret  Dean, 
daughter  of  General  Dean,  neighbor  of  the  Bufords.  Meanwhile  feeling 
grows  bitter  between  North  and  South  and  war  clouds  gather.  Chad 
and  the  Major  are  guests  at  the  Dean’s  where  a  large  dinner  is  in 
progress. 


coal-black  youth,  grinned  a  welcome. 
The  three  girls  were  walking  under  the 
trees,  with  their  arms  mysteriously 
twined  about  one  another’s  waists,  and 
the  poetess  walked  down  toward  them 
with  the  three  lads,  Richard  Hunt  fol¬ 
lowing.  Chad  could  not  know  how  it 
happened,  but,  a  moment  later,  Dan 
.was  walking  away  with  Nellie  Hunt 
one  way;  Harry  with  Elizabeth  Mor¬ 
gan  the  other;  the  Lieutenant  had 
Margaret  alone,  and  Miss  Overstreet 
was  leading  him  away,  raving  mean¬ 
while  about  the  beauty  of  field  and 
sky.  As  they  went  toward  the  gate 
he  could  not  help  flashing  one  look 
toward  the  pair  under  the  fir  tree.  An 
amused  smile  was  playing  under  the 
Lieutenant’s  beautiful  mustache,  his 
eyes  were  dancing  with  mischief,  and 
Margaret  was  blushing  with  anything 
else  than  displeasure. 

“Oho!”  he  said,  as  Chad  and  his 
companion  passed  on.  “Sits  the  wind 
in  that  corner  ?  Bless  me,  if  looks 
could  kill,  I’d  have  a  happy  death  here 
at  your  feet,  Mistress  Margaret.  See 
the  young  man!  It’s  the  second  time 
he  has  almost  slain  me.” 

Chad  could  scarcely  hear  Miss  Jen¬ 
nie’s  happy  chatter,  scarcely  saw  the 
shaking  curls,  the  eyes  all  but  in  a 
frenzy  of  rolling.  His  eyes  were  in  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  his  backward¬ 
listening  ears  heard  only  Margaret’s 
laugh  behind  him. 

“Oh,  I  do  love  the  autumn” — it  was 
at  the  foot  of  those  steps,  thought 
Chad,  that  he  first  saw  Margaret 
springing  to  the  back  of  her  pony  and 
dashing  off  under  the  fir  trees — “and 
it’s  coming.  There’s  one  scarlet  leaf 
already” — Chad  could  see  the  rock 
fence  where  he  had  sat  that  spring  day 
— “it’s  curious  and  mournful  that  you 
can  see  in  any  season  a  sign  of  the 
next  to  come.”  And  there  was  the 
creek  where  he  found  Dan  fishing,  and 
there  the  road  led  to  the  ford  where 
Margaret  had  spurned  his  offer  of  a 
slimy  fish — ugh!  “I  do  love  the  autumn. 
It  makes  me  feel  like  the  young  woman 
who  told  Emerson  that  she  had  such 


chivous  torture,  but  a  cry  from  the 
house  saved  him.  Dan  was  calling 
them  back. 

“Mr.  Hunt  has  to  go  back  early  to 
drill  the  Rifles.  Can  you  keep  another 
secret?”  Again  Chad  nodded  gravely. 
“Well,  he  is  going  to  drive  me  back. 
I’ll  tell  him  what  a  dangerous  rival 
he  has.”  *  Chad  was  dumb;  there  was 
much  yet  for  him  to  learn  before  he 
could  parry  with  a  tongue  like  hers. 

“He’s  very  good-looking,”  said  Miss 
Jennie,  when  she  joined  the  girls,  “but 
oh,  so  stupid.” 

Margaret  turned  quickly  and  unsus¬ 
piciously.  “Stupid!  Why,  he’s  the  first 
man  in  his  class.” 

“Oh,”  said  Miss  Jennie,  with  a  de¬ 
mure  smile,  “perhaps  I  couldn’t  draw 
him  out,”  and  Margaret  flushed  to 
have  caught  the  deftly  tossed  bait  so 
readily. 

A  moment  later  the  Lieutenant  was 
gathering  up  the  reins,  with  Miss  Jen¬ 
nie  by  his  side.  He  gave  a  bow  to 
Margaret,  and  Miss  Jennie  nodded  to 
Chad. 

“Come  see  me  when  you  come  to 
town,  Mr.  Buford,”  she  called,  as 
though  to  an  old  friend,  and  still  Chad 
was  dumb,  though  he  lifted  his  hat 
gravely. 

At  no  time  was  Chad  alone  with 
Margaret,  and  he  was  not  sorry — her 
manner  so  puzzled  him.  The  three  lads 
and  three  girls  walked  together 
through  Mrs.  Dean’s  garden  with  its 
grass  walks  and  flower  beds  and  vege¬ 
table  patches  surrounded  with  rose 
bushes.  At  the  lower  edge  they  could 
see  the  barn  with  sheep  in  the  yard 
about  it,  and  there  were  the  very  stiles 
v/here  Harry  and  Margaret  had  sat 
in  state  when  Dan  and  Chad  were 
charging  in  the  tournament.  The  thing 
might  never  have  happened  for  any 
sign  from  Harry  or  Dan  or  Margaret, 
and  Chad  began  to  wonder  if  his  past 
or  his  present  were  a  dream. 

How  fine  this  courtesy  was  Chad 
could  not  realize.  Neither  could  he 
know  that  the  favor  Margaret  had 
shown  him  when  he  was  little  more 


than  outcast  he  must  now,  as  an  equal, 
win  for  himself.  Miss  Jennie  had  call¬ 
ed  him  “Mr.  Buford.”  He  wondered 
what  Margaret  would  call  him  when 
he  came  to  say  good-by.  She  called 
him  nothing.  She  only  smiled  at  him. 

“You  must  come  to  see  us  soon 
again,”  she  said,  graciously,  and  so  said 
all  the  Deans. 

The  Major  was  quiet  going  home, 
and  Miss  Lucy  drowsed.  All  evening 
the  Major  was  quiet. 

“If  a  fight  does  come,”  he  said,  when 
they  were  going  to  bed,  “I  reckon  I’m 
not  too  old  to  take  a  hand.” 

“And  I  reckon  I’m  not  too  young,” 
said  Chad. 

XVIII 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  ’76  AND  THE  SHADOW 
OF  ’61 

One  night,  in  the  following  April, 
there  was  a  great  dance  in  Lexington. 
Next  day  the  news  of  Sumter  came. 
Chad  pleaded  to  be  let  off  from  the 
dance,  but  the  Major  would  not  hear  of 
it.  It  was  a  fancy-dress  ball,  and  the 
Major  had  a  pet  purpose  of  his  own 
that  he  wanted  gratified,  and  Chad  had 
promised  to  aid  him.  That  fancy  was 
that  Chad  should  go  in  regimentals, 
as  the  stern,  old  soldier  on  the  wall, 
of  whom  the  Major  swore  the  boy  was 
the  “spit  and  image.”  The  Major  him¬ 
self  helped  Chad  dress  in  wig,  peruke, 
stock,  breeches,  boots,  spurs,  cocked 
hat,  sword,  and  all.  And  then  he  led 
the  boy  down  into  the  parlor,  where 
Miss  Lucy  was  waiting  for  them,  and 
stood  him  up  on  one  side  of  the  por¬ 
trait.  To  please  the  old  fellow,  Chad 
laughingly  struck  the  attitude  of  the 
pictured  soldier,  and  the  Major  cried: 

“What’d  I  tell  you,  Lucy!”  Then  he 
advanced  and  made  a  low  bow. 

“General  Buford,”  he  said,  “General 
Washington’s  compliments,  and  will 
General  Buford  plant  the  flag  on  that 
hill  where  the  left  wing  of  the  British 
is  entrenched?” 

“Hush,  Cal,”  said  Lucy,  laughing. 

“General  Buford’s  compliments  to 
General  Washington.  General  Buford 
will  plant  that  flag  on  any  hill  that  any 
enemy  holds  against  it.” 

The  lad’s  face  paled  as  the  words, 
by  some  curious  impulse,  sprang  to 
his  lips,  but  the  unsuspecting  Major 
saw  no  lurking  significance  in  his  man¬ 
ner,  nor  in  what  he  said,  and  then 
there  was  a  rumble  of  carriage  wheels 
at  the  door. 

The  winter  had  sped  swiftly.  Chad 
had  done  his  work  in  college  only  fairly 
well,  for  Margaret  had  been  a  disturb¬ 
ing  factor.  The  girl  was  an  impene¬ 
trable  mystery  to  him,  for  the  past  be¬ 
tween  them  was  not  only  wiped  clean 
—it  seemed  quite  gone.  Once  only  had 
he  dared  to  open  his  lips  about  the  old 
days,  and  the  girl’s  flushed  silence 
made  a  like  mistake  forever  impossible. 
He  came  and  went  at  the  Deans’  as 
he  pleased.  Always  they  were  kind, 
courteous,  hospitable — no  more,  no  less, 
unvaryingly.  During  the  Christmas 
holidays  he  and  Margaret  had  had  a 
foolish  quarrel,  and  it  was  then  that 
Chad  took  his  little  fljng  at  his  little 
world — a  fling  that  was  foolish,  but 
harmful,  chiefly  in  that  it  took  his  time 
and  his  mind  and  his  energy  from  his 
work.  He  not  only  neglected  his  studies, 
but  he  fell  in  with  the  wild  young 
bucks  of  the  town,  learned  to  play 
cards,  took  more  wine  than  was  good 
for  him  sometimes,  was  on  the  verge 
of  several  duels,  and  night  after  nighc 
raced  home  in  his  buggy  against  the 
coming  dawn.  Though  Miss  Lucy 
looked  worried,  the  indulgent  old  Major 
made  no  protest.  Indeed  he  was  rather 
pleased.  Chad  was  sowing  his  wild 
oats — -  it  was  in  the  blood,  and  the 
( Continued  on  Pago  26) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


(WIRE)  FOXTERRIER  PUPPIES,  pedigreed.  Males, 
$50.00,  Females,  $35.00.  ROCKHURST  KENNELS 
(Reg.)',  High  Falls,  N.  Y, 

LIVE  STOCK _ 

Cattle 


T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE— 20  very  large 
registered  cows.  20  high  grade  cows  fresh  and  close 
springers  also  several  registered  bulls  and  heifers. 
SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE — At  all  times  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
cows  and  heifers  in  carload  lots.  FRED  JENSEN, 
Waupaca,  Wis. 

GUERNSEY  BULL,  six  months  old,  A.R.  dam, 
spotted  Poland  Chinas,  bred  gilts.  JOS.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Guernsey  bull  calves,  choice  bred  heifers, 
A.  R.  cows.  Accredited  and  neg.  to  blood  test.  Write 
your  wants.  EDGAR  PAYNE,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FEDERAL  TESTED  COWS,  45  fresh  and  close  up 

springers,  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  and  Jerseys.  E. 
CLAUDE  JONES,  Columbia  County.  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Jersey  Bull,  born  Feb.  27, 
1928.  Extra  fine  individual  accredited  herd.  Price  $75. 
Write  for  particulars.  EUGENE  F.  WELLS,  Tully, 
N.  Y. 


Swine 


REGISTERED  O.I.C.  Sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  March. 
Shipped  on  approval.  GEO  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory, 
N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  CHICKS— Butchers, 
Market  men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  Picture 
Folder  Free,  showing  best  varieties  money  making 
market  chickens.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  Al,  Tyrone, 
Pa. 

KWALITEED  BLOOD  TESTED  Rocks,  Reds,  Leg- 
horns.  Bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and  bloodtested 
four  years  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhoea  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  chicks 
shipped  under  State  label.  Catalog  and  price  list  free. 
Order  early,  so  we  can  supply  your  wants.  HARRISON- 
BURG  HATCHERY-.  INC.,  Box  223,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ROCK  cockerels,  thirty  years 
exclusive  breeding.  EDGEWOOD  FARM,  Ballston  Spa, 
N.  Y.  _ 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Guineas. 
Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

50  JERSEY  GIANT  pullets  for  sale,  $2.25  each. 

INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS:  Mammoth 
Pekin  ducks;  drakes.  Pearl  guineas.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanfordville,  New  York. 

KEISER’S  SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue. 
F.  KEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  '  Leghorn  chicks. 
L.  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  Cockerels.  Single  and  Rose 

Comb.  $2.,  $2.50.  W.  EARL  AKLEY,  DeKalb 

Junction,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2.50  up.  White 
Crested  Black  Polish,  $5.00  pair.  Collie  pups,  eligible, 
$10.00  up.  PAINE,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 

Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa, 

 PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 

S.C.W.  Leghorns.  $20-100;  $180-1000;  Invest  now  and 
take  profits  in  1929.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I. 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.-  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

.Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 

AGENTS  WANTED 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS,  big  bone,  yellow  skin; 
won  first  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1928.  30  Shrop¬ 

shire  ewes  bred  to  imported  ram.  C.  E.  MOORE, 
Frazeysburg,  Ohio. 

MAKE  $50  to  $75  weekly  this  winter  taking  orders 
for  our  quality  Nursery  Stock.  Fruits  from  our  trees 
have  won  first  prize  at  the  Syracuse  State  Fair  for 
years.  Free  replacement.  No  investment.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Free  outfit.  Pay  weekly.  KNIGHT 
&  BOSTWICK,  Newark,  New  York  State. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs. 
Two  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYTIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

MEN  TO  SELL  our  high  grade  garden  and  Held 
seed  direct  to  planters.  A  good  position  with  big  in¬ 
come.  Experience  unnecessary.  COBB  CO.,  Franklin, 
Mass. 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

WANTED:  C.  W.  Stuart  &  Co.,  Newark,  New  York 
State  (Nurserymen  for  75  years)  need  live  wire  sales¬ 
men.  Part  or  full  time.  An  excellent  opportunity. 
Write  for  particulars. 

HEAVIEST  LAYING  BARRED  Rock  pen  all  eastern 
contests  two  consecutive  years.  Records  to  2347.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Chicks  $25  per  hundred.  Cockerels  $5.  H.  VAN 
WINKLE,  Box  A,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS.  Use  N.  Y.  Certified, 
LaMor  Strain,  Pedigreed,  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels. 
Highest  production-bred  strain  in  America.  Consistent 
winners.  Disease  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  $5-$15. 

E.  D.  ELMER,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

A  PAYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes — hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  hook 
“Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.  CO..  2081 

C  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

EXCELLENT  SEVENTY  ACRE  farm  near  Fair 
Haven,  N.  Y.  Thirty  acres  deep  muck,  sixteen  under 
cultivation.  Balance  fine  loam  soil.  Good  buildings  and 
wonderful  location.  For  particulars  write.  R.  L.  ACRE, 
Sterling  Sta.,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Well 
developed.  Splendid  markings.  May  hatched.  Reasonable 
prices.  FLORENCE  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  $6.,  Ganders.  $7. 
White  Muscovy  Ducks,  $3.,  Drakes,  $4.  CHARLES  E. 
HALLOCK,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

SPLENDID  185  a'cre  valley  farm  $9000  worth  of 
painted  buildings,  20  head  of  fine  stock.  Two  good 
horses,  100  hens.  $3000  worth  farm  machinery,  wagons, 
sleighs,  harnesses,  tools,  all  for  $9000.  JOHNSON  & 
SON,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

SOME  OF  AMERICA’S  best  Mammoth  bronze  tur¬ 
keys.  Original  Gold  Coin  strain.  Yearlings  and 
young  stock  from  prize  winners.  MRS.  S.  OWEN, 
Seville,  Ohio. 

LIVE  GOOD  WHILE  MAKING  A  GOOD  LIVING 
ON  THE  DEL-MAR-VA  PENINSULA.  Low-priced, 
productive  land,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  Three  to 
ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  markets  by  motor  or  Penn- 
sylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Finest 
concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Handsome 
descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  164  Del-Mar-Va 
Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 

TURKEYS  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Bourbon  Red,  Nar- 
ragansett.  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unrelated  pairs 
and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable  prices.  WALTER 
BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

TURKEYS — Large,  purebred.  Mammoth  Bronze,  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  WANTED 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  leading  winners  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  since  1906.  Circular.  WEB¬ 
STER  KUNEY,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  A. 

WANTED,  Running  farm  in  exchange  for  a  home 
and  investment.  II.  C.  GREENE,  Lowell,  Mass. 

COLORED  MUSCOVY,  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS. 
Extra  large  stock.  Drakes  $3.00;  pairs  $5.50;  trios  $8.00, 
for  immediate  shipment.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 

A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  COW-TESTING  asso¬ 
ciation  testers  will  he  held  at  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  January  21st  to  Feb.  2,  1929. 
Students  should  he  about  20  years  old  and  farm 
reared;  those  from  vocational  schools  preferred.  Ad¬ 
dress  G.  W.  TxVILBY.  Jr.,  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  BRONZE  TURKEY'S;  large  vigorous 
young  toms  $9  to  $11  each.  Beautiful  hens  $6  to  $S. 
Unrelated  stock,  America’s  best  strains.  ALBERT  BIG- 
GERS,  Route  6,  Watertown.  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

SINGLE  MAN,  protestant,  38  years  old,  wants  house¬ 
keeper  on  farm,  age  between  30-35.  No  objection  to 
one  child.  ALFRED  SCHMIDT,  R.I.,  Waterford.  N.  Y. 

EVERY  HOME  A  PROSPECT:  make  big  money,  em¬ 
ploy  crew;  sell  dependable  trees,  shrubbery;  all  or 
part  time;  landscape  service;  experience  not  essential; 
full  cooperation;  com.  paid  weekly;  we  deliver,  collect. 

T  T  IMRFR  RT  JTT  DTNG 

Write  WILLEMS,  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Desk  A, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  MEN  WANTED  to  sell  guaranteed  trees, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Steady  work.  Pay  weekly.  Start 
now  for  Spring  business.  Wholesale  and  retail.  WEBB 
NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SUPPLIES 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofeoating.  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis.  Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 

BARRELS  of  slightly  damaged  crockery,  hotel  china- 
ware.  cookingware,  glassware,  pottery.  Write  SWASEY 
COMPANY,  Portland,  Maine. _ 

TABLE  CARROTS,  CABBAGE— 100  pounds,  $2.00. 
PATTINGTONS,  Merrifield,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa, 

PURE  HONEY,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  5  lbs. 
clover,  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.90;  buckwheat  $1.65.  C.  N. 
BALLARD.  Valois.  N.  Y. _ _ 

TWO  COPIES  of  your  favorite  snapshot  or  photo¬ 
graph  enlarged  to  8x10 — $1.00.  Best  work.  C.  F.  FLICK, 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

CLOVER  HONEY' — 5  lbs.  $1.15;  10-lbs.  $2.00  post 
paid.  1  60-lb.  can  $7.20  here.  J.  C.  ABBOTT,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 


CASH  PAID.  For  Dairymens  League  Certificates,  all 
series.  M.  M.  SCOTT,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


I  OFFER  ALFALFA  hay  in  car  lots  at  a  reasonable 
price  delivered.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — Buy  direct  from  growers.  Roast  them 
yourself.  10  lbs.  $1.75;  25  lbs.  $3.50;  100  lbs.  $12.00; 
500  lbs.  $50.00;  2000  lbs.  $175.00.  Now  booking  orders 
for  “FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  Plants.  J.  B.  COUN- 
CILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va, 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed,  postpaid  $1.00. 
25  Trap  Tags,  30c  postpaid.  Samples  free.  WALTER 
G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO..  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


PEDIGREED  SEED  POTATOES,  Cobblers,  Moun¬ 
tains,  Russets,  Peachblow.  Write  for  catalogue.  ROY' 
HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS  36  page  illustrated  Catalog  free. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


GOOD  SMOKING  TOBACCO,  10  lbs.  $1.50.  Chew¬ 
ing  10  lbs.  $2.50.  Send  no  money;  pay  when  received. 
Pipe  free.  ALBERT  FORD,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO.  Good,  sweet  chewing,  <>  tbs.  90c; 
5  lbs.  $1.25:  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.  60c; 
5,  90c;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield.  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50.  Smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  Flannelette 
house  dresses  $1.50.  EVA  MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


WOOL — HIDES — FURS 

WE  WANT  YOUR  FURS,  Wool  and  Hides.  Top 
market  prices.  Free  price  list.  Write  today.  HOWE 
FUR  COMPANY,  Coopers  Mills.  Maine. 


WANTED  EASTERN  STATES  Muskrats  $1.40  to 
$1.60  average  free  of  poor.  Ship  immediately.  O.  FERRIS 
&  CO.,  Dept.  A. A.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


FURS -HIDES  will  bring  the  best  prices  when  shipped 

here.  Write  for  prices,  market  information,  tags.  No 
lot  too  small  or  large.  S.  II.  LIVINGSTON,  Succ.  to 
Keystone  Hide  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.  


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Feed  Calves  During  the  Winter  Months 


By  Ray  Inman 


TO  BE  FED 
IN  WINTERS 

►FINISHED  IN  DRY  LOT  NEXT 

SPRING  SHOUUO  BE  CONFINED 
^  IN  SMALL  DRV  SHED  OR. 

LOT  WHEN  WEANED- 

DIAGRAM  OF  A  CALF 

(pronounce  tme'alf"  uke'app"in*usugh“) 

“fy  ETC. 


F 

IOR  THOSE  UN  AQUAINTED  WITH  THIS  NOVELAN1MAL, 
|WE  PRESENT  THE  ABOVE  DIAGRAM. .  THE  CALF  IS 
A  DESCENDANT  OF  THE  HUGE  PREHISTORIC  D1NOSAUR- 
KROOTADON, - OR.COWCUMBE R  IT'S  NATURAL 
HABITAT  IS  QUITE  FREQUENT,  Z,  OFTEN  SPOTTED 
-OR  SPECKLED  AS  THE  CASE  MAN  BE.  THIS  ANIMAL 
WILL  BECOME  MORE  POPULAR  ON  OUR  FARMS  WHEN 
BROKEN  OFTHE  HABIT  OF  SNEEZING  INTO  ITS  MILK- 


OATS, 


BEFORE  THEM 

CONSTANTS 
AND  ALLOW  THEM 
LITTLE  ROUGHAGE 

Q  X 


We  said  to  our.  inventor,  JOE,(HtS  name 
IS  EUSTACE)  MAKE  US  UP  A  DEVICE  FDR 
KEEPING  OATS  CONSTANTLY  BEFORE. 
CALVES?-  AMO  HE  HANDED  US  THE 

ABOVE  I  DEA . 

THIS  DEVICE  REALLY  KEEPS  OATS 

BEFORE  THE  CALF  CONSTANTLY  vAT 
LEAST  ITS  QUITE  CLEAR.  THAT  TRlEY 
WILL  NEVER  BE  IN  BACK  OF  HIM 
[USE  THIS  IDEA  AT  YOUR  OWN  RISK]! 
QX  AND2ARE3LETT  ERS  VOU  PONT  OFTRKI  SEE  j 


they  begin  to 
eat  oats  well, 

STAUT  FEEDINQ-OtOPPED 
CORN  AMD  OIL  hAEAL. 


CORfsl  AMD 
OILMEAL  WHILE. 

DE.CR.E. AS  I M  &  OATS  _ 

TILL  CALVES  ARE.  EATING-  STRAIGHT 
CORN  AT  THE  EN  D  OF  A  MONTH 

Py 


■i 
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PROSPER 

^CANADA 


The  rich  farm  lands  of  Canada  offer  you  now  a  golden 
opportunity.  Millions  of  acres  await  settlement.  Land 
is  reasonably  priced — much  of  it  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  m 
well-settled  communities,  close  to  railways,  l^ee 
Government  homesteads  are  available  further  back. 
Taxes  and  freight  rates  are  low.  Grain  yeilds  are  high 
and  the  quality  is  the  world’s  finest.  _  Opportunities 
await  the  settler  in  all  branches  of  agriculture— gram 
growing,  dairying,  mixed  farming,  fruit  growing. 
Markets  are  well  established.  Co-operative  as  well  as 
competitive  marketing  assures  the  farmer  the  full  value 
of  his  products. 

Now  is  the  Time 

Get  in  on  the  ground  floor,  in  a  big,  new  country  offering 
countless  opportunities  for  success.  The  reasonable 
price  of  land  permits  sons  of  farmers  to  start  out  for 
themselves  and  quickly  increase  their  assets,  frequently 
in  the  same  locality.  Canada  welcomes  you  to  share  m 
her  farming  opportunities.  Grasp  the  opportunity  now. 

Get  the  Facts 

Write  for  the  free  book  which  tells  you  all  about  farm  opportunities 
in  Canada.  It  answers  the  points  in  which  you  will  be  interested 
the  amount  of  capital  required,  how  to  get  settled  quickly,  land 
costs,  living  conditions,  average  yields  of  principal  crops,  etc. 

Write  Dept.  C-47,  Canadian  Government 
Information  Bureau  at  your 
nearest  address  below. 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse, 
N.  T. ;  p08  North  2nd  St..  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 


mail 


loaay 


Kjoupo 


Please  send  me  free  booklet  on 
Farm  Opportunities  in  Canada 


Name 

Address^ 


Write  today  to  Dept.  C-47 


Brings  a 
21  JEWEL*  ExtraThin 


STUDEBAKER 


Just  $1.00.  The  balance  in  easy  monthly  payments. 
You  get  this  famous  Studebaker  21-Jewel  Watch  direct 
from  factory  at  a  saving  of  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent. 

Your  choiceof  80  new  Art  Beauty  cases  and  dials.  Latest 
designs  in  white  gold,  yellow  gold  and  green  gold  effects  ,  8  adjust- 
ments.  including  heat,  cold,  isochronism  and  five  positions.  Insured 
for  a  lifetime.  Ladies’  Bracelet  Watches,  Men’s  Strap  Watches, 
Diamonds  and  Jewelry,  too.  All  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 
Your  credit  Is  good!  Write  today  for  free  book  of  Advance  Watch 
Styles  or  Jewelry  Catalog. 


Watch  Chain  FREE! 


For  a  limited  time  we  are 
offering  a  beautiful  Watch 
Chain  free.  This  special  offer  will  be  sent  to  anyone  who  writes 
at  once.  Don’t  delay  1  Get  this  free  chain  offer  today  — while 
it  lasts. 


'STUDEBAKER  WATCH  COMPANY 

Directed,  bu  the  Studebaker  Family— known  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  of  fair  dealing 

Dept..  Bxsi  South  Bend,  Indiana 

- Canadian  Address :  Windsor,  Ont. - 


Have  a  Debate  in  Your 
Grange 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 
for  an  outline  on  the  subject: 

Is  the  young  man  who  chooses 
farming  as  a  life  work  making  a 
mistake  ? 

American  Agriculturist 
461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Cutout  coupon 

mml  TODAY l 


You  can  make  more  money  from 
your  garden  and  crops  when  you 
plant  Isbell’s  dependable  North¬ 
ern-grown  seeds.  Mail  coupon  today 
for  Isbell’s  Golden  Anniversary 
Seed  Annual— a  book  brimful  of  use¬ 
ful  information — over  400  true-to- 
nature  illustrations — 28  pages  in  nat¬ 
ural  colors.  The  experience  of  over 

SO  YEARS  OF 
GROWING  SEEDS  j 

is  embodied  in  this  useful  book. 
Tells  how  and  when  to  plant  for  i 
best  results.  Raise  vegetables, 
rich  in  vitamines,  for  health  and  profit,  j 
Raise  flowers  for  beauty  and  pleasure. 


*  ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers  I 
«  370  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.  (31a)  | 

|  Send  me  Isbell’s  Golden  Anniversary  Seed  I 


Annual  with  direct-from-grower  prices. 


"Name - 

Address- 
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With  the  A .  A, 

Farm  Mechanic 


Protecting  Pipes  from  Freezing 


Underground  pipes  can  usually 
be  protected  from  freezing  by  put¬ 
ting  them  five  to  six  feet  underground 
and  then  piling  manure,  hay,  fodder, 
or  other  protection  on  top  of  the 
ground  during  the  period  of  bitter  cold 
weather.  Underground  pipes  should  be 
given  a  gradual  slope  toward  the  well 
and  a  valve  so  arranged  that  the  whole 
pipe  can  be  drained  back  into  the  well. 
Where  this  is  not  practicable,  it  may 
be  possible  to  have  it  drain  into  a  base¬ 
ment  or  into  a  tile  by  means  of  a  stop 
and  waste  cock  with  an  extension  han¬ 
dle  so  the  valve  can  be  opened  from 
the  surface  . 

Probably  the  best  insulation  for 
either  vertical  or  horizontal  above¬ 
ground  pipes  is  the  moulded  cellular 
pipe  insulation  now  sold  in  lengths  by 
many  firms.  If  this  is  put  on  and  fast¬ 
ened  according  to  directions  and  the 
joints  properly  covered,  it  is  very  ef¬ 
fective  in  keeping  in  heat  or  keeping 
out  cold. 

Home-Made  Insulation 

Usually,  however,  a  pipe  can  be  in¬ 
sulated  quite  effectively  by  first  wrap¬ 
ping  it  tightly  with  one  or  two  layers 
of  heavy  tarred  paper  or  roll  roofing, 
wired  on  to  hold  it  in  place.  Then  put 
a  tight  wooden  box  around  it  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  the  pipe,  packing  the 
space  in  between  with  sawdust  or  chop¬ 
ped  hay.  The  watertight  covering 
around  the  pipe  is  to  keep  the  water 
which  condenses  on  the  cold  pipe  from 
wetting  the  sawdust  and  destroying  its 
insulating  value.  It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  space  between  pipe  and 
box  be  filled  with  some  material  which 
will  prevent  the  enclosed  air  from  cir¬ 
culating.  Even  gravel  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  no  filling  at  all. 

Protecting  At  Floors  and  Walls 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  pipes 
freezing  is  where  they  come  through  a 
concrete  or  other  masonry  floor  or 
wall.  Often  a  pipe  clear  inside  a  rea¬ 
sonably  warm  stable  will  freeze  where 
it  comes  through  the  concrete  floor, 
since  the  floor  may  carry  the  freezing- 
temperature  two  or  three  feet  when  in 
contact  with  a  foundation  wall  that  is 
several  degrees  below  zero.  In  the 
first  place,  the  floor  should  never  be 
directly  in  contact  with  the  foundation 
wall,  but  should  be  separated  by  at 
least  a  half-inch  joint  filled  with  as¬ 
phalt,  ereosoted  wood,  pitch-coated  in¬ 
sulation  or  other  non-conducting  ma¬ 
terial.  Second,  the  pipe  should  never 
be  set  directly  into  the  concrete  floor, 
but  the  opening  in  the  floor  should  be 
considerably  larger  than  the  pipe  and 
the  space  filled  with  hot  asphalt,  stiff 
roofing  cement,  or  a  strip  of  pitch- 
coated  insulation,  bent  around, the  pipe 
and  forced  down  around  it.  The  same 
general  treatment  should  be  used 
where  a  pipe  comes  through  a  wall 
which  may  carry  the  frost  from  an  out¬ 
side  wall— I.  W.  D. 


Hard  Starting  Often  Due 
To  Old  Plugs 

MANY  motorists  do  not  realize  that 
the  condition  of  the  spark  plugs 
and  the  width  of  the  gaps  between  the 
points  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
ease  of  starting  the  car.  During  the 
summer’s  driving  the  gap  usually  ex¬ 
pands  through  wear  and  service  to  .030 
or  .040  inch  or  even  more,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  an  enormous  amount  of  cur¬ 
rent  to  make  the  spark,  jump  so  wide 
a  gap.  If  the  owner  will  see  that  his 
spark  gaps  are  adjusted  to  the  correct 
distance,  which  is  between  .020  and 
.025  inch,  his  car  will  start  very  much 
more  easily  and  also  will  reduce  very 
greatly  the  strain  on  the  storage  bat¬ 
tery. 

Other  things  also  affect  the  starting, 
of  course,  such  as  using  a  higher  test 


fuel,  a  lighter  bodied  oil,  a  primer  to 
shoot  the  higher  test  fuel  into  the 
manifolds  instead  of  waiting  for.  the 
battery  to  turn  the  engine  over  fast 
enough  to  suck  it  in,  and  so  on.  The 
primer  alone  will  save  the  battery  from 
turning  the  engine  perhaps  a  dozen 
times  each  time  the  engine  is  started 
and  this  saves  the  battery  a  lot.  Also 
pushing  out  the  clutch  before  pressing 
the  starter  saves  the  transmission 
gears  in  their  stiff  grease,  and  this 
again  saves  the  battery  a  great  deal. — 
I.  W.  D. 


Gas  Engine  Heats  Water  for 
Washing  Milk  Cans 

WATER  for  washing  milking  ma¬ 
chines  and  other  dairy  utensils 
can  be  heated  cheaply  and  easily  by 
means  of  a  new  water  heater  attach¬ 
ment  for  gas  engines.  This  attach¬ 
ment  which  holds  between  three  and 
four  gallons  of  water,  and  fits  prac¬ 
tically  any  engine,  is  designed  to  utilize 
the  heat  and  waste  gases  from  the  ex¬ 
haust. 

A  device  of  this  kind  is  particularly 
helpful  on  farms  where  water  heating 
facilities  are  limited.  Frequent  use  of 
hot  water  helps  to  keep  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  pails  and  cans  free  from  visible 
dirt  and  bacteria,  aiding  materially  in 
the  production  of  clean,  high-quality 
milk. 


The  Portland  Cement  Association  of 
33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill., 
recently  put  out  a  very  attractive 
booklet,  “Concrete  Improvements 
Around  the  Home.”  This  gives  photo¬ 
graphs,  working  drawings  and  com¬ 
plete  directions  for  building  side  walks, 
driveways,  steps,  pump  platforms, 
benches  and  many  other  improvements. 
A  copy  of  this  booklet  can  he  had  on 
request  by  sending  a  letter  to  the  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Association. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 
mood  would  pass.  It  did  pass,  naturally 
enough,  on  the  very  day  that  the 
breach  between  him  and  Margaret  was 
partly  healed;  and  the  heart  of  Caleb 
Hazel,  whom  Chad,  for  months,  had 
not  dared  to  face,  was  made  glad  when 
the  boy  came  back  to  him  remorseful 
and  repentant — the  old  Chad  once 
more. 

They  were  late  in  getting  to  the 
dance.  Every  window  in  the  old  Hunt 
home  was  brilliant  with  light.  Chinese 
lanterns  swung  in  the  big  yard.  The 
scent  of  early  flowers  smote  the  fresh 
night  air.  Music  and  the  murmer  of 
nimble  feet  and  happy  laughter  swept 
out  the  wide-open  doors  past  which 
white  figures  flitted  swiftly.  Scarcely 
anybody  knew  Chad  in  his  regimentals, 
and  the  Major,  with  the  delight  of  a 
boy,  led  him  around,  gravely  present¬ 
ing  him  as  General  Buford  here  and 
there.  Indeed,  the  lad  made  a  noble 
figure  with  his  superb  height  and  bear¬ 
ing,  and  he  wore  sword  and  spur  as 
though  born  to  them.  Margaret  was 
dancing  with  Richard  Hunt  when  she 
saw  his  eyes  searching  for  her  through 
the  room,  and  she  gave  him  a  radiant 
smile  that  almost  stunned  him.  She 
had  been  haughty  and  distant  when  he 
went  to  her  to  plead  forgiveness:  she 
had  been  too  hard,  and  Margaret,  too, 
was  repentant, 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 
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A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


On  Buying 

POSSIBLY  due  to  the  fact  that  live 
stock  cannot  be  standardized  as 
merchandise  can,  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  misunderstanding  which 
develops  between  buyers  and  sellers. 
We  make  the  following  suggestions  in 
an  attempt  to  lessen  this. 

1.  Where  it  is  at  all  possible  to 
make  a  personal  visit  before  buying, 
we  feel  that  it  is  a  very  wise  step. 

2.  Carefully  inspect  the  stock 
shipped  you  by  express  before  accept¬ 
ing  it.  If  the  animals  have  suffered 
injury  during  shipment,  be  sure  that 
the  agent  is  notified  and  that  he  makes 
the  proper  report,  otherwise  the  ex¬ 
press  company  will  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  liable  for  the  injury. 

3.  In  case  the  animals  were  pur¬ 
chased  on  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction, 
they  should  be  returned  at  an  early 
date  if  they  prove  unsatisfactory,  re- 
membei'ing  that  the  purchaser  usually 
pays  the  return  charges  unless  a  dif¬ 
ferent  agreement  has  been  made. 


Poultry  Thief  Rewards 
Discontinued 

THE  rewards  which  for  the 
past  two  years  have  been  paid 
by  Mr.  Morgenthau  for  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  conviction  of 
chicken  thieves  will  be  discontin¬ 
ued  on  January  1,  1929. 

Rewards  will  be  paid,  subject 
to  the  usual  conditions  and  rules 
on  all  cases,  Where  the  thief  was 
actually  under  arrest  prior  to 
January  1  even  though  the  trial 
and  conviction  do  not  come  until 
later. 

We  believe  that  the  sum  total¬ 
ing  over  $2,000  which  has  been 
paid  on  rewards  has  had  a  de¬ 
cided  effect  on  lessening  chicken 
stealing.  We  will  continue  to  co¬ 
operate  in  this  good  work  by  fur¬ 
nishing  a  chicken  marker  to  sub¬ 
scribers  at  cost  and  by  calling 
cases  of  thefts  to  the  attention  of 
the  state  troopers  and  local  law 
enforcing  authorities. 


4.  Damages  cannot  usually  be  col¬ 
lected  where  animals  are  sold  due  to 
“freshen”  or  to  “farrow”  unless  mis¬ 
representation  can  be  shown.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  why  an  ani¬ 
mal  bred  to  “freshen”  may  fail  to  do 
so. 

5.  An  owner  advertising  animals  as 
“pure  bred”  should  be  expected  to  fur¬ 
nish  prpper  registration  papers  and 
transfers. 

6.  Baby  chicks  are  commonly  sold 
“Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.”  The  post¬ 
man  is  usually  witness  of  chicks  dead 
on  arrival.  Due  to  the  many  baby 
chick  troubles  that  may  cause  death, 
companies  cannot  reasonably  be  held 
for  chicks  that  die  after  arrival. 

7.  It  pays  to  determine  the  re¬ 
liability  of  the  man  you  are  purchas¬ 
ing  from  before  you  buy  rather  than 
after.  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  guaranteed. 


Wants  $5  Fee  for  Marketing 
Crops 

THE  Produce  Packer  reports  that  a 
company  styling  itself  as  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Contracting  Company  has  been 
circulating  farmers  in  Carolina  and 
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The  Sign  of  Protection 


Live  Stock 

Virginia  and  offering  to  contract  to 
market  their  crops  of  beans,  potatoes, 
etc.,  for  a  fee  of  $5.00. 

The  Independent  Contracting  Com¬ 
pany  claims  to  guarantee  a  minimum 
price  which  is  to  say  the  least,  very 
favorable  to  producers.  In  the  first 
place,  it  develops  that  there  is  no  such 
address  as  187  Warren  Street  in  New 
York  City.  This  is  enough  to  arouse 
suspicion.  At  any  rate,  any  company 
that  guarantees  a  price  on  crops  next 
fall  is  headed  for  disaster.  Sound  rea¬ 
soning  would  indicate  that  they  are 
more  interested  in  getting  the  $5.00 
deposit  than  they  are  in  marketing  the 
crops  of  the  growers. 


Concern  Fails  in  Attempt  to 
Collect  for  Returned  Books 

MANY  complaints  have  been  receiv¬ 
ed  against  the  Standard  Education 
Society,  Chicago,  Ill.,  a  book  publishing 
concern.  Misrepresentation  in  the  sale 
of  encyclopedia  sets  by  agents  of  the 
concern  are  the  usual  complaints.  When 
the  purchasers  found  that  the  books 
had  been  sold  under  misrepresentation 
many  returned  the  books  and  refused 
to  pay  for  them. 

The  return  of  the  books  to  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  followed  by  requests  for 
payment  and  threats  of  suit.  The  first 
of  these  suits  was  recently  brought  in 
Kansas  City  before  Justice  of  Peace 
Court  of  A.  P.  Fonda  against  Miss  Mil¬ 
dred  Goruch,  a  teacher.  Verdict  was 
given  in  favor  of  Miss  Goruch. 

The  Standard  Education  Society  was 
the  subject  of  a  cease  and  desist  order 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  In 
1926.  The  Commission  charged  unfair 
sales  methods  and  tactics  in  connection 
with  its  offer  of  the  standard  Reference 
Work  FREE  in  conjunction  with  a 
loose  leaf  service  for  which  the  pur 
chaser  had  to  pay  $49  a  year. 


We  Cannot  Help  You  Evade 
Legal  Contracts 

MERICAN  Agriculturist  Service 
Bureau  is  anxious  to  be  of  service 
to  subscribers  in  all  possible  cases. 
However,  we  do  not  feel  that  our  sub¬ 
scribers  can  legitimately  ask  our  aid 
in  evading  a  contract  after  it  has  once 
been  signed. 

The  fact  that  one  party  secures  a 
bad  bargain  does  not  constitute  a  good 
reason  for  breaking  a  contract.  These 
contracts  are  legally  enforceable  unless 
fraud  can  be  shown.  The  fact  that  you 
may  not  have  understood  the  contract 
is  not  a  good  defence  if  you  read  the 
contract  or  if  you  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  it. 

We  are  saying  this  in  spite  of  our 
own  wishes  in  the  matter.  We  know 
that  in  many  cases  the  signature  to 
the  contracts  is  secured  through  mis¬ 
representation.  We  wish  there  was 
some  way  of  stopping  this  but  the  only 
way  we  know  is  to  repeat  the  warning 
so  often  given :  Do  not  sign  any  paper 
until  you  thoroughly  read  and  under¬ 
stand  it  and  then  do  not  sign  it  unless 
you  are  certain  that  you  need  what  you 
are  contracting  to  accept  and  that  you 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  it  when  the  ob¬ 
ligation  becomes  due. 


The  swindling  power  of  tipster  sheets 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to 
build  confidence  in.  the  minds  of  pro¬ 
spective  victims,  who  do  not  know  of 
the  purpose  behind  the  tipsters’  claims 
of  ability  to  forecast  price  trends  in 
securities. — Better  Business  Bureau.- 

Only  4  percent  of  the  traffic  on  typi¬ 
cal  New  York  State  roads  originates 
on  farms  within  the  county,  a  recent 
traffc  survey  of  29  roads  shows. 


Like  Diversifying 

Your  Investments 

The  Billion  and  a  Half  Dollars 
Invested  in  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds 
is  Loaned  to  400,000  Farmers 

Each  Dot — A  Nation¬ 
al  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tion  through  which 
Long-Term  Farm 
Loans  are  made  by  the 
Federal  Land  Banks. 

The  twelve  Cooperative 
Federal  Land  Banks  jointly 
guarantee  all  bonds  issued 
by  them.  The  Banks  have 
capital,  legal  reserve  and 
undivided  profits  in  excess 
of  $80,000,000. 


Federal  Land 
Banks  are 
located  at 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


The  Bonds  Fulfill  Every  Requirement 


Security  of  principal 
Stability  of  income 
Marketability 
Prompt  payment 


Suitable  maturities 
Desirable  denominations 
Ready  collateral 
Tax  exemption 


Over  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  Insurance  Fund  are  invested  in  these  bonds.  Seasoned  by  12 
years’  test.  Interest  paid  the  day  it  is  due. 

Send  for  Federal  Land  Bank  Circular  No.  16,  “Let  Your  Money  Work 
for  You,”  supplied  free.  Write  to  The  Federal  Land  Bank  nearest  you. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 

American  Agriculturist 


461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Strong  — well  built,  time-saving,  silage¬ 
saving  and  money- saving,  the  Unadilla  rep¬ 
resents  the  best  outlay  you  can  make  for 
farm  buildings.  Our  catalog  describes  line 
fully.  Discount  for  cash  settlement.  Time 
if  wanted. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ . to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . . 

Bank  Reference . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


Double  Mixed 
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Inple  tested 


new 
as  i 


buying  guide  to  fertilizers 
mportant  as  guaranteed  analysis 


* 


HERE  is  a  new  buying  guide 
to  fertilizer,  a  new  standard 
for  judging  value,  that  means  as 
much  as  guaranteed  analysis. 

You  know  that  “guaranteed 
analysis,”  on  every  fertilizer  bag, 
guarantees  the  amount  of  plant 
food.  It  does  not  guarantee  the 
quality  of  the  fertilizer. 

Now  on  every  bag  of  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Fertilizer  you  will  find 
a  Certificate  of  Quality.  It  tells 
you  that  Red  Steer  is  made  of 
BEST  MATERIALS,  DOUBLE 
MIXED,  TRIPLE  TESTED. 

That  means  best  materials, 
rigidly  tested  for  quality;  even, 
uniform  mixing;  excellent  me¬ 
chanical  condition. 


A  New  Standard  of  Value 


See  Your  A.  S.  A. 


Ask  the  A.  S.  A.  (Authorized 
Swift  Agent)  for  Red  Steer.  And 
look  for  the  certification  tag  on 
every  bag.  It’s  your  assurance  of 
quality  in  fertilizers. 


Swift  &  Company- 

Fertilizer  Works 


Cleveland,  O. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Swift  s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 

“IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM” 


Control  Crop  Prices 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  you  can  help  control  the 
price  you  get  for  all  the  crops 
you  grow? 

Premium  prices,  you  know,  are  paid  for 
the  higher  grades.  These  grades  are 
based  on  quality .  You  can  get  increased 
yields  of  better  quality  crops  by  using 
the  right  kind  of  fertilizer.  And  you 
can  save  money  by  buying  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  high  analysis  fertilizers.  Ask  your 
A.S.A.  about  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  7-11-7, 

3-12-15  and  4-16-10. 


You’ll  find  the  Certificate  of 
Quality  tag,  illustrated  on  this 
page,  on  every  bag  of  Red  Steer 
Fertilizer.  It  says  BEST  MA¬ 
TERIALS,  DOUBLE  MIXED, 
TRIPLE  TESTED. 


These  things  are  vitally  impor¬ 
tant,  as  important  in  judging 
fertilizer  as  guaranteed  analysis. 

That  is  why  Swift  &  Company, 
co-operating  with  your  State 
Experiment  Station  to  give  you 
the  analysis  best  suited  for  your  soil  and  crop, 
goes  a  step  further  in  making  Red  Steer  right. 
That  is  part  of  the  well-known  Swift  policy- - 
to  make  each  Swift  product  the  best  of  its  kind. 

To  give  you  plant  foods  from  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  sources,  to  mix  them  right,  requires 
great  care,  extensive  equipment,  a  staff  of 
experts. 

A  New  Assurance  of  Quality 

The  Swift  Certificate  of  Quality  certifies  that 
Red  Steer  Fertilizers  are  made  from  BEST 
MATERIALS — plant  food  from  the  most 
productive  sources.  That  they  have  gone 


through  two  complete  mixings  —  DOUBLE 
MIXED — to  make  sure  of  easy  drilling  and 
that  each  plant  will  get  its  share  of  plant  food. 

It  also  certifies  that  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Ferti¬ 
lizers  undergo  at  least  three  rigid  tests  in  fully 
equipped  laboratories.  TRIPLE  TESTED! 
To  assure  the  right  kind  of  plant  food,  in  the 
right  form  and  correct  amount. 

Look  for  the  Tag: 

“ Best  Materials,  Double  Mixed,  Triple  Tested ” 

A  plus  value  in  fertilizers!  A  plus  value  over 
and  above  the  guaranteed  analysis. 


Drop  in  and  talk 
this  over  with  your 
A.S.A.  He  can  help 
you  make  more  prof¬ 
it  with  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizers. 


Look  for  his  sign. 


I  fertilizers 

I  upays  to  use  them 
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Winter  Oil  facts  for  farmers 


(No.  10) 


If  you  could  listen  to  the  bearings  in 
your  automobile  engine  on  zero  days 


Make  this  chart  your  guide 

The  winter  recommendations  specified  on  this  chart 
should  be  followed  from  freezing  (32°  F.)  to  0°F. 
Below  0°F.  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except 
Ford  Model  T  use  "E”). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  sec  at  your  dealer’s, 
the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart,  which  recommends  the 
correct  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  etc. 


1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

NAMES  OP 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

PASSENGER 

CARS 

Summer 

U 

O 

a 

§ 

Summer 

U 

O 

c 

S' 

Summer 

Winter 

Sumcnerj 

Winter 

A 

A 

“  8-cyl . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc- 

“  other  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Buick . . . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc.. 

A 

Arc- 

Cadillac . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

Chandler  Special  Six 

.... 

.... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

.... 

“  other' models 

A 

Arc. 

A. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chevrolet . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“  Imperial... 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A, 

A 

“  other  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Dodge  Brothers..-. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Durant . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

•  ,  >  . 

.... 

A 

Arc. 

Erskine. — 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Essex. . . . . . .  . 

•  A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

" ■  MndelT..  ... 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin . . . . 

BB 

Arc, 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Arc. 

BB* 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A. 

Arc. 

"  ’  other  models 

A 

A 

BB 

Arc 

BB 

Hudson . .  • 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Huptnobile . . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

T  a  Salle. . . . . . 

Arc- 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

“  other  models 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Moon . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Nash,  Adv.  U  Sp.  4. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Are. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

"  other  models 

A. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc- 

Oakland ........... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Packard . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc- 

Peerless,  72,90,91 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

JBB 

A 

BB 

A 

other  model. 

A 

Art. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Plymouth. ....... 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

‘a‘ 

Arc. 

a’ 

Arc. 

"a 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

BB 

BB 

Arc. 

“  other  model 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Studebaker. ...... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc- 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

BB 

BB 

>  cue,  o-eyi. •  .  •  •  1  • 

“  6-cvk.  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Are. 

Mobiloil 


Look  for  the  red 
Gargoyle  trade-mark 
on  the  Mobiloil  container 


— you  would  hear  how  a  too-thin  oil  allows 
finely  adjusted  bearing  surfaces  to  grind 
together. 

This  costly  wear  generally  comes  when  you 
use  one  of  the  so-called  “winter  oils  featured 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Such  oils  do  only 
half  the  winter  lubricating  job— they  give  you 
quick  starting  on  cold  mornings.  But  when 
the  engine  warms  up  to  the  usual  driving  heat, 
your  too-thin  oil  gets  still  thinner.  Result: 
before  long  the  wear  on  bearings  and  cylinder 
walls  increases  rapidly. 

Rich  oil  saves  costly  wear 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  is  a  winter  grade  of 
Mobiloil  that  does  both  ends  of  the  winter 
lubricating  job.  Mobiloil  Arctic  has  the  ex¬ 
treme  fluidity  that  insures  a  responding  spurt 
of  oil  to  the  remotest  bearing  as  soon  as  you 
touch  your  starter.  But  Mobiloil  Arctic  also 
has  that  rich  “oiliness”  which  enables  it  to 
cling  to  all  friction  surfaces  and  pad  them 
against  metal-to-metal  contact  with  each  other . 

Buy  Mobiloil  this  way 

For  a  small  supply:  io-gallon  steel  drums  with 
faucet,  5 -gallon  cans  in  easy-tipping  racks,  and 
i-gallon  and  i-quart  cans. 

55-gallon  or  30-gallon  drums  with  handy 
faucet  for  a  large  supply.  You  get  a  substantial 
discount  with  this  purchase  from  the  Mobiloil 
dealer. 

Is  your  car  named  in  the  Mobiloil  Chart 
shown  on  this  page?  If  not,  see  the  complete 
list  of  Mobiloil  Winter  Recommendations  for 
your  car,  tractor  or  truck  at  any  Mobiloil 
dealer’s.  You  are  always  sure  with 


The  World’s  Quality  Oil 


Mobiloil 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


QUESTION 

BOX 


Keeping  Auto  Rims  from 
Rusting 

“I  have  a  192f  touring  car  on  which  I 
have  a  lot  of  trouble  keeping  my  tire 
flaps  (breaker  strips)  in  good  order  due 
to  the  excessive  rust,  which  gets  both 
thick  and  hard,  and  about  three  or  four 
months  is  as  long  as  the  flaps  will  last. 
Have  sand  papered  it  off,  but  this  is  hard 
work  and  I  have  an  idea  that  the  loose 
sand  is  hard  on  the  flaps  and  tubes,  which 
also  give  trouble  due  to  the  poor  flaps. 
Can  you  offer  any  suggestions  how  I  can 
keep  my  rims  from  rusting  and  causing 
this  trouble?  Do  you  think  hard  grease 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  use?” — T.K. 

IT  IS  very  important  that  the  rims  be 
kept  as  free  from  rust  as  possible. 
Sandpapering  them  does  little  good, 
as  most  of  the  rust  is  still  left  to  show 
up  again  as  soon  as  any  moisture  gets 
under  the  tires.  Painting  over  the  rust 
does  little  good,  as  the  rust  will  in¬ 
crease  under  the  paint  and  cause  it  to 
peel.  Nor  can  hard  grease  be  used, 
since  grease  will  quickly  ruin  the  inner 
tubes. 

About  the  only  way  this  problem  can 
really  be  remedied  after  the  rims  have 
started  to  rust  is  to  take  the  car  to  a 
garage  or  tire  shop  some  spell  of  bad 
weather  and  lay  it  up  for  a  few  days, 
remove  the  wheels  and  tires  and  buff 
off  the  rims  thoroughly  on  a  wire  buf¬ 
fing  wheel,  being  careful  to  get  in  un¬ 
der  the  rims.  Then  give  the  rims  all 
a  coat  of  red  lead  and  linseed  oil  or  of 
a  good  asphalt  or  graphite  paint,  and 
hang  them  up  in  a  warm  room  to  dry. 
Then  put  on  one  or  two  coats  of  gra¬ 
phite  paint,  and  I  believe  your  troubles 
from  rusting  will  be  over.  I  have  had 
pretty  good  results  from  buffing,  then 
applying  two  coats  of  white  lead  and 
oil,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  other 
method,  and  the  casing  has  a  tendency 
to  stick  to  the  white  lead  paint. — I.  W. 
D. 


Glycerine  Not  Injurious  to 
Rubber 

Will  glycerine  as  an  anti  freeze  solution 
injure  rubber  hose  connections. 

CCORDING  to  the  Glycerine  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  radiator  glycer¬ 
ine  does  not  injure  rubber  hose  connec¬ 
tions.  In  fact  it  is  often  beneficial.  We 
have  all  noticed  how  such  connections 
swell  up  and  eventually  crack  around 
the  metal  clamps  which  hold  them  in 
place.  If  not  too  far  gone,  hose  in  this 
condition  when  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
radiator  glycerine  will  resume  its  nor¬ 
mal  shape  and  will  gradually  become 
pliable  as  when  new.  Bursting  tests 
made  on  such  damaged  hose  connec¬ 
tions  showed  that  after  soaking  for 
about  thirty  days  in  a  radiator  glycer¬ 
ine  solution  at  a  temperature  of  135 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  such  hose  was  ac¬ 
tually  stronger  than  before  the  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  Glycerine  Producers’  Association 
also  recommends  mixing  radiator  gly¬ 
cerine  with  a  little  lampblack  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dressing  for  spare  tires.  This 
mixture  keeps  the  tires  shining  black 
and  new  looking,  keeps  the  rubber  pli¬ 
able,  and  prevents  dry  rot. — I.  W.  D. 


Pruning  Pear  Trees 

What  system  should  be  used  in  prun¬ 
ing  pears? 

ESTS  made  at  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in¬ 
dicate  that  best  yields  are  obtained 
from  low  headed  trees  that  receive  but 
little  pruning.  Little  pruning  seems 
to  produce  rather  more  symmetrical 
tops  as  well  as  larger  bearing  areas. 
Heavy  pruning  appears  to  stimulate 
a  greater  wood  growth  which  results 
in  rather  bushy  growth  or  sometimes 
rangy  and  unwieldy  branches  and  rel¬ 
atively  smaller  bearing  areas. 
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A  Cold  Snap  Cuts  Production  Unless  an  Even  Temperature  is  Maintained 


L.  H.  Hiscock 


HERE  is  my  conclusion,  my  confession,  if 
you  prefer,  based  on  ten  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Since  it  is  mine,  I  ask  no  one  to 
accept  it.  I  am  willing  simply  to  let  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  This  conclusion  con¬ 
sists,  on  my  part,  in  the  abandonment  of  the  so- 
called  cold  poultry  house,  es¬ 
pecially  the  open  front  type,  for 
either  a  tight,  well  ventilated 
house,  or  a  tight,  well  ventilated 
house  with  heat.  I  am  abandon¬ 
ing  the  old  style  house  because 

it  is  impractical,  un-  _ 

workable,  and  a  seri- 
ous  menace  at  cer¬ 
tain  specific  times  to 
egg  production,  and 
the  actual  health  and 
vitality  of  the  flock 
in  question.  In  other  words  I  am  sick 
and  tired  of  trying  to  square  myself 
for  freezing  a  lot  of  innocent  hens, 
and  putting  them  up  against  conditions 
which  are  deplorable,  and  should 
never  be  excused  by  any  honest  poul- 
tryman.  Just  one  other  thing:  re¬ 
member  these  observations  are  based  on  the  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  in  central  New  York. 

It  has  long  been  argued  by  adherents  of  the 
cold  house  or  open  front  house  (I  use  open  front 
in  a  broad  sense  as  typifying  coldness)  that  we 
must  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  to  carry  off  the 
moisture  given  off  by  the  hens.  It  has  still  fur¬ 
ther  been  their  plea  that  if  you  closed  a  hen  house 
tightly,  especially  using  window  glass,  sunlight 
was  lost  to  the  birds  with  a  consequent  drain  on 
their  vitality  by  keeping  out  the  ultra-violet  ray. 
And  finally,  it  has  been  argued  that  you  could  not 
heat  a  hen  house  without  making  the  birds  un¬ 


fly  L.  H.  HISCOCK 

usually  sensitive  and  ultimately  fit  candidates  for 
various  serious  and  contagious  diseases. 

These  are  not  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
open  style  house,  but  they  embrace  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  which  caused  its  creation. 
And  in  all  fairness,  let  it  be  said  here  that  the 
open  front  house  has  played  a  part  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  poultry  industry  as  great  as  any 
other  single  factor.  But,  if  this  section  and  other 
similar  sections,  handicapped  by  lack  of  sun,  sud¬ 


A  Question  of  'Returns 

AT  first  thought  it  seems  the  height  of  foolishness  to  even 
consider  artificial  heat  for  the  poultry  flock.  A  few  years 
ago  the  idea  of  using  electric  lights  seemed  just  as  visionary. 
If  hens  will  pay  a  better  profit  in  warm  houses,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  progressive  poultrymen  will  adopt  the  idea.  At 
least,  do  not  fail  to  read  Mr.  Hiscock’s  article.  If  you  disagree 
with  him,  write  him  in  care  of  this  office  and  we  will  forward 
your  letter  to  him. 


den  atmospheric  and  temperature  changes,  espe¬ 
cially  prolonged  periods  of  dampness  and  severe 
cold,  is  to  maintain  its  own  in  competition  with 
other  sections  where  weather  approaches  more 
nearly  the  ideal  from  a  poultry  standpoint,  the 
open  front  house  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  One 
need  only  cite  the  serious  fluctuation  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  cold  winter  months  to  prove 
that  something  is  wrong  somewhere  in  housing 
conditions.  The  dollars  we  lose  in  a  slump  go  to 
more  fortunate  poultrymen  while  we  blame  the 
weather. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  some  of  the  argu¬ 


ments  for  the  open  front  house.  First  comes 
moisture.  After  nine  years  I  cannot  see  any 
merit  in  the  idea  of  using  muslin  screens  to  carry 
off  dampness.  If  atmospheric  conditions  are 
right,  your  house  works  well,  but  in  the  nine 
years  I  have  used  this  type  of  house,  I  have  yet 
to  find  the  first  one  hundred  per  cent  twelve 
months.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  two  spe¬ 
cific  kinds  of  dampness  that  have  always  done 
damage  and  which  the  open  front  house  is  abso¬ 
lutely  powerless  to  prevent.  First  of  these  is  the 
raw  damp,  wet  weather  liable  to  come  any  time 
_________  and  last  anywhere  from  one  to  four  or 

five  days, -or  longer.  With  the  air 
saturated  on  the  outside  and  your 
birds  breathing  out  moisture  in  the 
houses  itself,  I  have  seen  periods  of 
such  stifling  stagnation  that  birds 
fairly  panted  in  an  effort  to  adjust 
their  own  physiological  make-up  to 
conditions  which  were  deplorable  and 
pathetically  unremedial.  The  second 
condition  in  this  situation  is  dependent 
on  the  first.  From  a  complete  satura- 
~  tion  of  moisture,  the  wind  takes  a  turn 

and  the  bottom  drops  out  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  with  a  corresponding  freezing  of 
combs  and  a  terrific  loss  in  egg  production.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  just  two  ways  of  drying 
out  such  a  saturation  in  this  type  of  house  and 
these  very  remedies  are  dependent  on  the  weath¬ 
er  :  first  by  freezing  out  the  dampness  and  second 
by  sunshine. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  importance  of  sun  as 
a  factor  in  winter  egg  production.  I  think  of  all 
the  childish  notions  that  attach  to  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  the  stress  on  sunlight,  in  certain  sections 
of  central  New  York  is  the  worst.  Of 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


Editors*  Note — Here  is  another  one  of  Dr. 
Blair’s  very  interesting  articles  on  the  story  of 
nitrogen.  Another  article  by  Professor  Blair  will 
follow  in  an  early  issue.  We  fed  that  those  who 
read  each  of  these  stories  will  have  the  latest , 
most  complete  and  most  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  important  subject  of  fertilizers. 

THE  appearance  of  a  number  of  new  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizer  materials  on  the  market 
in  recent  years  is  revolutionizing  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  industry.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
industry  when  most  of  the  nitrogen  was  obtained 
from  nitrate  of  soda,  sulfate  of  ammonia,  and  by¬ 
product  and  waste  organic  materials,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  fertilizer  business  was  done  on  the 
basis  of  10  to  14  pounds  of  actual 
plant  food  substances  to  the  hundred 
pounds  of  fertilizer. 

Occasionally  a  2-8-10  or  a  4-8-10 
might  make  its  appearance,  but  the 
low  grades  were  the  rule.  By  this 
system  it  was  necessary  to  handle  a 
very  large  amount  of  fertilizer  to  get  a 
small  amount  of  plant  food.  Further¬ 
more,  some  of  the  organic  materials 
supplied  nitrogen  in  a  very  slowly 
available  form,  and  the  growing  plant 
was  stunted  and  checked  in  growth  at 
a  critical  period.  Here  was  another 
source  of  loss.  True,  materials  that 
are  slowly  available  are  not  so  easily 
lost  through  immediate  leaching,  but 
substances  not  soluble  enough  to  leach 
out,  are  likewise  not  soluble  enough  to 
help  crops  that  need  a  quick  start. 

I  he'  system  was  expensive  all  along 
the  line.  Much  rubbish,  little  gold.  No 
danger-  of  burning  the  crop  and  like 


The  Story  of  Nitrogen 

The  New  Nitrogenous  Fertilizers  —  Are  They  Safe  ? 


By  A.  W.  BLAIR 

Soil  Chemist,  N.  J.  Agricidtural  Experiment  Stcvtion 

wise  no  danger  of  making  a  400  bushel  crop  of 
potatoes  or  a  hundred  bushel  crop  of  corn. 

The  new  nitrogenous  materials  are  essentially 
pure  chemicals.  In  some  cases  they  are  much 
more  concentrated  than  the  forms  to  which  we 
are  accustomed.  For  example,  urea  carries  46 
per  cent  nitrogen.  It  is  soluble  in  the  soil  solu¬ 
tion  and  hence  quickly  available;  it  is  organic  in 
form  and  leaves  no  harmful  residue.  It  has  been 
used  under  widely  varying  conditions  with  good 
results. 

Ammonium  nitrate  contains  about  35  per  cent 
nitrogen.  It  is  soluble  in  the  soil  solution  and 


This  drill  will  handle  a  complete  fertilizer  or  a  single  ingredient  for  side 
dressing  crops.  It  is  a  two-row  machine. 


supplies  both  nitrate  nitrogen  and  ammonia  nitro- 
gen.  On  standing  it  easily  takes  up  moisture  and 
this  is  not  in  its  favor.  Otherwise  it  is  an  ex* 
cellent  nitrogen  carrying  material. 

Ammonium  sulfate-nitrate  is, -as  the  name  im¬ 
plies,  a  mixture  of  ammonium  sulfate  and  am¬ 
monium  nitrate.  It  contains  26  per  cent  nitrogen 
all  of  which  is  readily  available.  For  most  crops 
it  would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  the  sulfate 
alone,  since  it  is  less  likely  to  make  the  soil  acid. 

Ammonium  phosphate  may  be  had  in  three  or 
four  different  forms.  One  contains  about  12  per 
cent  nitrogen  and  61  per  cent  phosphoric  acid. 
Another  form  is  put  out  under  a  special  trade 
name  to  contain  16.5  per  cent  nitrogen  and  20  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  and  10.7  per  cent 
nitrogen  and  48  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid.  These  are  all  soluble  and  there¬ 
fore  quickly  available  and  are  usually 
found  in  excellent  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion. 

Calcium  cyanamid  contains  about  22 
per  cent  nitrogen  in  readily  available 
form,  and  leaves  no  harmful  residue. 
Indeed  the  lime  which  it  contains  will 
prove  beneficial  on  most  Eastern 
farms.  It  is  a  fine  dry  powder  and 
therefore  is  an  excellent  conditioner 
for  mixed  fertilizers.  It  is  also  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  material  for  top-dressing 
meadows. 

Calcium  nitrate  as  now  made  con¬ 
tains  practically  the  same  percentage 
of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda  (15.5%) 
and  the  nitrogen  is  equally  available. 
On  account  of  its  tendency  to  take  up 
water  when  exposed  to  the  air,  its 
{ Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Help  for  New  York  Farmers 

EVEN  years  ago,  when  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  and  the  editorial  staff  assumed  the  man¬ 
agement  of  American  Agriculturist,  we 
agreed  upon  an  editorial  policy  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  bring  some  real  farm  relief.  This 
policy  included : 

I.  Reduction  and  eventually  complete 
elimination  of  the  direct  State  tax  on 
real  estate.  This  was  the  tax  which 
every  farm  property  owner  had  to  pay. 

II.  More  State  financial  aid  for  rural 
schools. 

III.  Adjustment  and  relief  of  the  farmers’ 
taxes. 

IV.  Better  dirt  roads. 

From  that  time  until  this,  there  has  been  hardly 
an  issue  of  American  Agriculturist  that  has 
not  hammered  one  or  all  of  the  above  problems. 
In  addition  to  the  constant  discussions  in  the 
paper,  we  have  held  innumerable  interviews  and 
conferences  with  representatives  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  at  Albany  and  with  all  other  leaders  and 
officials  who  in  any  way  could  be  of  help  in  solv¬ 
ing  these  farm  problems. 

At  first  progress  was  discouragingly  slow.  Not 
much  attention  could  be  secured,  even  from  far¬ 
mers  themselves.  But  slowly  and  surely  public 
opinion  has  been  built  up  in  this  State  based  on  a 
realization  of  the  great  need  of  agriculture. 
Other  organizations  and  leaders  became  inter¬ 
ested  and  began  to  think  and  work  with  us  on 
these  problems,  and  gradually  some  progress  has 
been  made.  For  example,  in  1923  the  direct 
state  tax  was  two  mills.  In  1924  it  was  reduced 
to  a  mill  and  a  half,  and  was  kept  there  during 
1925.  In  1926,  the  tax  was  reduced  to  one  mill, 
where  it  remained  until  1928,  when  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  one-half  mill. 

Then  we  led  the  way  for  years,  in  spite  of  un¬ 
informed  opposition  and  ignorant  propaganda, 
for  more  State  aid  to  relieve  the  rural  schools. 
Others  joined  with  us  and  in  1925  the  so-called 
Nine  Million  Dollar  Rural  School  Law  was 
passed,  making  available  that  amount  of  State 
money  to  help  every  poor  rural  school  district  in 
the  State  to  reduce  its  taxes. 

But  still  were  left  the  problems  of  better  dirt 
roads,  fairer  assessments  of  farm  property,  and 
some  general,  wholesale  plan  to  reduce  the  crush¬ 
ing  burden  of  the  farmers’  taxes. 

Now  we  begin  to  see  light  in  solving  even  these 
troubles.  It  is  not  good  policy  to  count  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched,  but  in  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  we  have  a  Governor  who  is  sympa¬ 


thetic  with  farmers  and  who  knows  from  his  own 
experience  and  observations  that  if  the  agriculture 
of  the  State  is  to  endure,  some  of  these  problems, 
particularly  the  one  of  taxation  must  be  reme¬ 
died.  In  his  inaugural  address  and  in  his  first 
message  to  the  legislature,  the  Governor  has 
shown  clearly  not  only  that  he  understands  the 
farm  situation,  but  that  he  knows  what  should  be 
done  to  help.  In  fact,  many  of  the  subjects  he 
mentioned  are  the  very  ones  that  we  have  been 
emphasizing  for  several  years. 

Governor  Roosevelt  recognized  this  when  he 
appointed  a  group  of  twenty-one  representatives 
of  agriculture  as  a  commission  to  study  this 
whole  farm  situation  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  tax  problem,  and  asked  our  publisher  to  act 
as  chairman  of  this  commission.  The  legislative 
leaders  and  many  of  the  members  come  from 
rural  districts  and  know  from  first  hand  knowl¬ 
edge  what  the  problems  of  the  farm  are  and 
what  should  be  done,  so  the  legislature  is  also 
anxious  to  do  all  that  it  can  in  cooperation  with 
the  Governor  to  help  the  New  York  State  farmer. 

Of  course,  farmers  should  not  expect  too 
much.  What  the  State  can  do  to  help  is,  after 
all,  somewhat  limited.  The  most  that  farmers 
want,  and  have  a  right  to  expect,  is  a  square  deal 
to  agriculture,  and  it  now  liegins  to  look  as  if 
some  of  the  things  we  have  worked  for  are  going 
to  come  true. 

To  Prevent  the  “Flu” 

1 

WE  have  just  returned  from  a  country  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  influenza  is  starting  to  get 
in  its  deadly  work.  This  disease  is  sweep¬ 
ing  over  the  country  and  attacking  thousands  of 
persons.  Such  epidemics  are  always  worse  in  the 
country  because  it  is  so  much  harder  to  get 
medical  attendance. 

Influenza  is  contagious,  and  once  started,  it 
seems  determined  to  sweep  over  the  country  and 
even  become  worldwide  in  its  ravages.  The  first 
thing  to  think  about  in  an  epidemic  of  this  kind  is 
how  to  prevent  catching  it.  Of  course,  the  main 
thing  is  to  keep  up  your  general  resistance.  Do 
not  get  over-tired.  Be  careful  of  over-eating, 
especially  of  concentrated  foods.  If  at  all  pos¬ 
sible,  eat  plenty  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  They 
are  hard  to  get  in  the  country,  and  expensive,  but 
they  are  cheaper  than  doctor  bills.  Cabbage  is 
always  available  on  the  farm,  and  apples,  oranges 
and  grape  fruit  are  the  best  kind  of  medicine.  As 
a  preventative  also,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
cod  liver  oil.  Give  it  regularly  to  the  children, 
and  take  it  yourself. 

If  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  get  the  “flu,” 
go  to  bed  immediately,  no  matter  how_  hard  the 
work  presses.  This  will  not  only  protect  yourself 
but  will  protect  others.  Secondly,  call  a  doctor. 
The  real  influenza  is  too  serious  to  handle  by 
home  doctoring.  And  lastly,  take  time  to  get 
well.  The  disease  is  liable  to  be  followed  by 
complications,  especially  if  you  get  out  before 
you  are  really  well. 


What  Fertilizers  Are  You  Buying? 

THIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  most  farmers 
are  making  plans  for  the  coming  season.  In 
these  plans  we  hope  you  will  not  forget  to 
give  careful  thought  to  your  commercial  fertilizer 
needs.  There  are  few,  if  any,  eastern  farms 
where  a  judicious  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
will  not  pay,  but  it  is  a  distinct  waste  of  money  to 
buy  plant  food  on  a  hit-or-miss  policy.  The 
wrong  fertilizers  on  wrong  crops  or  land  are  just 
as  wasteful  as  feeding  high  priced  grain  to 
worthless  cows. 

New  knowledge  of  fertilizers  and  their  use  is 
coming  along  fast,  and  to  get  the  best  use  of  the 
money  you  must  keep  up  with  this  knowledge. 
Do  you  know  what  to  buy  for  your  different 
needs,  and  why?  Professor  Blair,  in  a  series  of 
articles  now  running  in  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  is  covering  the  whole  fertilizer  situation  with 
particular  reference  to  recent  developments.  It 
may  save  you  money  to  read  these  articles. 

If  you  want  some  special  information  about 


your  own  problems,  do  not  hesitate  to  write  us  a 
letter,  or  discuss  the  matter  with  your  County 
Agricultural  Agent,  or  write  any  of  the  reputable 
fertilizer  manufacturers  advertising  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

Time  for  the  Winter  Harvest 

OT  all  of  the  dairyman’s  harvesting  work  is 
confined  to  summer.  Modern  production  of 
fluid  milk  requires  a  plentiful  supply  of  ice. 
Some  time,  artificial  refrigeration  will  be  in  use 
on  every  dairy  farm,  but  until  then  the  hard  and 
disagreeable  job  of  getting  in  the  ice  is  a  neces¬ 
sity. 

This  is  a  strange  winter  and  there  is  no  telling 
what  the  weather  will  be  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
So  we  suggest  not  “to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines”,  but  to  harvest  the  ice  as  soon  as  the  first 
cold  spell  makes  it  thick  enough. 


When  You  Buy  Baby  Chicks 

T  is  probably  a  conservative  statement  that 
more  than  50  million  chicks  will  be  hatched  and 
started  in  life  on  the  farms  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  alone  this  winter  and  spring.  This 
great  number  of  chicks  gives  you  some  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  tremendous  growth  made  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business  in  recent  years.  Many  poultrymen 
are  making  a  real  success  of  the  business. 

One  old  veteran  poultryman  stated  the  other 
day  in  our  office  that  he  sold  over  $30  worth  of 
eggs  every  day  and  employed  only  one  man  to  do 
the  work.  He  himself  is  unable  to  work,  but 
supplied  the  judgment  and  the  management. 

The  first  big  requisite  for  success  of  course  is 
to  get  started  right  with  the  right  kind  of  chicks. 
Of.  the  50  million  chicks  hatched  for  the  coming 
season  in  these  two  states  probably  not  more  than 
half  of  the  pullets  will  pay  a  profit  on  their  in¬ 
vestment. 

Therefore,  it  certainly  behooves  every  poultry- 
man  to  be  sure  that  he  gets  the  right  kind  of 
stock  whether  he  hatches  the  eggs  himself  or 
buys  the  young  chicks  from  the  hatcheries. 

How  can  he  be  sure?  There  is  no  absolutely 
safe  method,  but  if  he  hatches  the  chicks  him¬ 
self,  he  must  be  certain  that  the  eggs  come  from 
well  bred,  productive  stock.  If  he  buys  the 
chicks,  he  must  make  certain  that  his  purchase  is 
made  from  a  well  known  hatchery  which  stays  in 
business  year  after  year  because  it  has  an  honest 
business  reputation  to  protect. 

The  columns  of  American  Agriculturist 
carry  the  advertisements  of  reputable  and  honest 
hatcheries.  We  guarantee  the  reliability  of  all  of 
our  advertisers,  and  you  can  therefore  be  certain 
of  a  fair  deal  if  you  buy  your  chicks  from  our 
advertisers. 

■  9  ^  ■ 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

N  Irishman  was  newly  employed  at  a  lum¬ 
ber  office.  The  proprietors  of  the  company 
were  young  men  and  decided  to  have  some 
fun  with  the  new  Irish  hand.  Patrick  was  duly 
left  in  charge  of  the  office,  with  instructions  to 
take  all  orders  which  might  come  in  during  their 
absence.  Going  to  a  near-by  drug  store  they 
proceeded  to  call  up  the  lumber  company’s  office 
and  the  following  conversation  ensued: 

“Hello!  Is  this  the  East  Side  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany?” 

“Yes,  sir,  and  what  would  ye  be  havin’  ?” 

“Take  an  order,  will  you?” 

“Sure.  That’s  what  I’m  here  for.” 

“Please  send  us  up  a  thousand  knotholes.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“One  thousand  knotholes.” 

“Well,  now,  an’  ain’t  that  a  bloomin’  shame. 
I’m  sorry,  but  we  are  just  out  of  them.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“Just  sold  them  all  to  the  new  brewery.” 

“To  the  brewery?  What  do  they  want  with 
them?”_ 

“By  golly,  an’  they  use  them  for  bungholes  in 
barrels !” 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 

squash  began  to  show  signs  of  decay  and  I 
thought  it  was  risky  to  hold  them  any  longer. 
Therefore  when  a  commission  man  offered  me 
$60  a  ton  on  my  farm,  I  thought  it 
was  a  good  price  and  I  sold  them.  Our  ven¬ 
ture  in  squash  this  year  has  proven  to  be 
very  profitable  and  we  will  grow  more  next 
year.  I  wish  to  caution  my  fellow  farmers  that 
in  buying  their  squash  seed  that  they  should  be 
very  careful  as  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  we 
had  four  different  varieties  of  Squash  growing 
from  seed  which  we  supposed  to  be  the  same 
strain  and  variety.  We  found  that  the  New 
York  market  wants  a  smooth  dark  green  Hub¬ 
bard  Squash  of  medium  size.  Large  size  squash 
are  not  wanted  as  the  average  family  in  New 
York  City  cannot  use  them. 


THE  squash  market  advanced  between  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Years  to  the  point  where  they 
were  paying  $4  a  barrel  for  good  Hubbard 
Squash  on  the  New  York  market.  Some  of  our 


He  Shook  Hands  with  Lincoln 

An  Experience  at  the 


THERE  are  few  men  now  living  who  can 
boast  that  they  have  talked  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  shaken  him  by  the  hand,  but 
there  is  one  man  in  A. A.  territory,  Mr. 
Cyrus  Fox  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
this  distinction.  Mr.  Fox  is  an  old-time  reader 
of  American  Agriculturist,  who,  during  his 
long  and  useful  life,  has  filled  many  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  former  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  and  for 
twenty-seven  years  was  secretary  of  the  Berks 
County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society. 
For  twelve  years  Mr.  Fox  acted  as  trustee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agriculture.  For 
nine  years  he  was  entomologist  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture  and  was  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  pomologist  for  twenty-five  years. 

At  the  time  of  Lincoln’s  first  campaign,  Mr. 
Fox  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  yet  he  had  suf¬ 
ficient  interest  in  politics  to  organize  a  juvenile 
campaign  club,  which  was  given  the  name  of  the 
"Young  America  Wide  Awake  Club.”  Mr.  Fox 
says  : 

“We  had  no  funds  wherewith  to  buy  caps  and 
capes  for  our  parade,  but  we  had  a  transparency 
made  on  the  front  of  which  was  the  name  of  the 
club.  On  one  side  were  the  names,  ‘Lincoln  and 
Hamlin’ ;  on  another  side  the  words,  ‘For  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Andrew  G.  Curtin.’  On  the  fourth  side 
was  the  inscription:  ‘The  Boy  Now  Lives  Who 
A  ill  be  President  in  1900.’  This  was  looking 
far  ahead,  but  William  McKinley,  who  was  Pres¬ 
ident  in  1900,  was  living  then.” 

The  Young  America  Wide  Awake  Club  which 
was  organized  by  Mr.  Fox  marched  in  all  the 
Republican  parades  in  Reading  in  i860. 
-The  club  marched  at  the  end  of  the  parade  but 


Fishkill  Topsy  Colantha  Inka  is  the  first 
cow  that  we  have  placed  on  test  this  winter. 
Her  sire  was  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
Inka  and  her  dam  was  King  Segis  Dekol 
Korndyke  Topsy,  a  33  lb.  four  year  old.  This 
same  cow  is  the  dam  of  K.K.S.V.  Topsy,  a  40 
lb.  three  year  old.  With  this  good  breeding  on 
both  the  sire’s  and  dam’s  side,  there  is  little  won¬ 
der  that  Fishkill  Topsy  Colantha  Inka  is  proving 
to  be  one  of  the  best  cows  in  our  herd.  As  a 
three  year  old  she  made  a  Class  C  record  of 
14,999  lbs.  of  milk  and  584.4  lbs.  butter  in  365 
days.  Now  as  a  six  year  old  she  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  record  of  545.8  pounds  of  milk  and 
29.918  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  two  daughters  of  this  good 
cow  in  our  herd  and  we  will  watch  their  de¬ 
velopment  with  special  interest. 


Inauguration  in  1865 

were  subjected  to  so  many  taunts,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  clubs  and  stones  which  were  thrown  at  them 
in  certain  quarters  of  the  city,  that  they  were 
finally  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  procession  so 
they  could  be  protected. 

“On  the  night  before  elec¬ 
tion,”  said  Mr.  I7ox,  ‘‘I  was  as¬ 
signed  the  irksome  task  of  hav¬ 
ing  Republican  ballots  placed 
under  the  doors  of  all  resi¬ 
dences  in  the  city.  I  organized 
a  corps  of  assistants,  mostly 
boys  well  grown  up,  upon 
whom  I  could  rely.  The  tickets 
were  put  in  envelopes  which 
were  labeled  ‘Union  Republican 
Ticket.’  The  word  ‘union’  was 
used  because  many  Democrats 
were  in  favor  of  perpetuating 
the  Union  of  States  and  it  was 
believed  that  they  would  vote 
for  Lincoln.  They  were  known 
as  War  Democrats. 

“While  I  was  in  the  law  of¬ 
fice  of  John  S.  Richards,  I 
wrote  several  letters  for  him  to 
President  Lincoln,  which  were 
invariably  honored  with  replies. 

One  or  two  of  these  letters 
were  preserved,  but  were  even¬ 
tually  lost.  I  wish  I  had  them  today.  They 
would  be  regarded  by  collectors  of  Lincoln’s 
letters  as  of  almost  priceless  value.” 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Fox’s  visits  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  given  by  him  as  a  part  of  a 
talk  when  he  was  eighty-one  years  of  age. 

“I  was  not  yet  18  years  of  age  when  I  was  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  principally  to  see  the  second 
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inauguration  of  Lincoln  as  President.  1  had  not 
gone  into  the  army,  although  for  months  I  had 
looked  forward  to  being  enrolled  as  a  drummer  boy, 
as  were  some  of  my  companions. 

“For  weeks  I  had  been  practicing  on  a  drum  and 
knew  all  the  calls — the  tattoo,  the  advance,  etc. 

“But  my  health  was  poor.  The  ravages  of  typhoid 
fever  had  had  their  effect  and  I  was  graduated  from 
high  school  on  June  30,  1864,  when  my  weight  was 
but  89  pounds. 

Washington  Then  a  Muddy  City 

“On  the  4th  of  March,  I  was  all  set  for  the  in¬ 
auguration.  The  morning  was  damp  and  cold  for  it 
had  rained  during  the  night,  and  up  to  noon  there 
were  occasional  downpours. 

“The  usual  inaugural  parade  took  place  through 
the  unpleasant  wetness  and  mud.  Washington  at 
that  time  and  during  a  greater  part  of  the  war,  was 
the  muddiest  city  in  the  country.  Artillery  wagons 
and  supply  trucks  had  cut  up  the  streets.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  avenue,  leading  from  the  White  House  to  the 
Capitol,  was  a  veritable  sea,  or  channel  of  mud. 
Marshals  on  horseback,  marching  clubs  and  details 
of  soldiers  constituted  the  parade,  with  bands  of 
music,  and  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  cred¬ 
itable  affair. 

“A  reviewing  stand  had  been  erected  in  front  of 
the  Capitol  and  at  the  eastern  portico,  or  Senate 
wing,  there  was  a  platform  from  which  Lincoln 
spoke. 

“It  was  directly  after  I  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  made  his  appearance  before  the  immense 
crowd  that  had  gathered. 

An  Omen  of  Peace 

“The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  sky  was  beclouded. 
Just  as  Lincoln  was  finishing  his  brief  inaugural 
address,  a  ray  of  sunlight  appeared  through  a  rift 
in  the  clouds,  and  brightened  the  top  of  Lincoln’s 
head. 

“At  the  same  time  a  white  pigeon  flew  across  the 
sky-  and  lodged  in  a  corner  of  the  portico  above 
where  Lincoln  stood. 

“Many  who  saw  this  incident  termed  the  bird  a 
Dove  of  Peace,  and  predicted  that  the  war  would 
soon  end. 

“I  had  a  good  position  in  the  audience  to  enable 
me  to  see  all  that  took  place.  I  had  stationed  my¬ 
self  there  in  good  time,  while  it  was  still  raining. 

“The  first  of  my  personal  talks  with  Lincoln  was 
at  the  reception  at  the  White  House  in  the  evening 
of  March  4,  the  inauguration. 

“Upon  reaching  the  White  House  doors  I  fell  in 
line  with  the  throng  on  the  way  to  greet  the 
President. 

“Lincoln  was  at  the  head  of  the  stairway  on  the 
second  floor.  Beside  him  was  his  wife,  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln.  Back  of  him  were  members  of  his  cabinet. 

“As  I  approached  the  President,  I  extended  my 
right  hand,  which  he  grasped. 

“I  then  said  to  him:  ‘I  am  from  Berks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  your  ancestors  lived.’  ” 

“  ‘Berks  county  Pennsylvania,’ 
he  replied,  repeating  my  words. 
‘Yes,  I  know  that  my  ancestors 
lived  there,’  he  continued  .  ‘I  of¬ 
ten  have  heard  of  Berks  county, 
but  never  visited  it.’ 

“The  next  morning,  Sunday, 
March  5,  I  was  again  at  the 
White  House.  I  had  lost  a  glove 
the  night  before,  on  the  outside 
near  the  entrance. 

“Boy-like,  I  went  there,  think¬ 
ing  I  might  find  it.  Whatsoever 
small  articles  had  been  dropped 
there  were  irretrievably  lost,  for 
they  had  been  dragged  along  and 
trampled  in  the  mud. 

“Walking  leisurely  along  I  saw 
suddenly,  as  I  glanced  around  a 
tall  man,  wearing  a  high  silk  hat, 
as  he  emerged  from  the  White 
House.  I  at  once  recognized  him 
as  the  President. 

“I  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  he 
came  walking  towards  me. 

“He  hailed  me,  and  I  waited  for 
him  to  approach. 

‘I  believe  you  are  the  young 
man,’  he  commenced,  ‘who  was 
at  the  reception  last  night,  and  said  that  he  was 
from  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania.’ 

“  ‘That  is  true,  Mr.  President,’  I  said. 

“  ‘I  have  heard  that  my  ancestors  lived  in  Berks 
county,’  he  said,  ‘and  that  some  went  from  there  to 
Virginia,  and  eventually  landed  in  the  Southwest 
country.’ 

“I  then  informed  him  of  what  I  knew  about  his 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 


Mr.  Cyrus  Fox  of  Reading,  Pa., 
who  attended  the  second  inaugural 
of  President  Lincoln  and  talked 
with  him. 


Governor  Roosevelt  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  and  has  done  me  the  honor  of 
making  me  Chairman  of  the  same  .  I  am 
quite  hopeful  that  during  the  next  two  years  we 
will  be  able  to  do  something  along  constructive 
lines  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  anybody’s  mind  that  the 

present  method  of  levying 
taxes  places  an  unnecessarily 
heavy  burden  on  the  rural 
counties.  It  is  also  quite  ob¬ 
vious  that  there  are  real  sav¬ 
ings  to  be  made  to  tax  payers 
through  the  study  of  county 
and  town  government.  I 
Iwish  to  take  this  opportunity 
Jto  inform  our  readers  that  I 
[hope  they  will  write  me  their 
suggestions  for  improvement 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.Q f  agricultural  conditions  in 
the  State  and  I  promise  you  that  I  will  do  my 
best  to  see  that  they  are  carried  out. 

Governor  Roosevelt  summed  up  his  attitude 
towards  the  rural  people  of  this  State  when  he 
said  in  his  inaugural  address,  “I  want  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  studied  without  regard  to  par¬ 
tisan  politics  and  it  is  my  hope  that  through  ap¬ 
pointing  an  agricultural  commission — the  Legis¬ 
lature  from  their  recommendations  will  be  able 
to  act  favorably  and  constructively  on  this  most 
important  subject.” 

“The  ultimate  goal  is  that  the  farmer  and  his 
tamily  shall  be  put  on  the  same  level  of  earning 
capacity  as  his  fellow  American  who  lives  in 
the  city.” 

*  * 


* 
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Feed  those  hungry 

— TREES  — 


They’ll  pay  you  hack! 

APPLE  trees  need  nitrogen  —  plenty  of  it.  Feed 
.  them  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  you  will  make 
a  larger  crop  than  you  ever  made  before.  Better 
apples.  Better  shipping  quality,  too.  The  little  bit 
you  pay  for  this  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  returned  to 
you  many  times  over  in  increased  profits  from  your 
orchard. 

66%  Increase! 

In  Eastern  apple  districts  39  demonstrations  were 
conducted  by  County  Agents  with  938  trees.  469 
trees  were  fertilized  with  Chilean  Nitrate;  469  trees 
were  not.  Here  are  the  results. 

Yield  from  469  trees  ( fertilized )  2938%  bu. 
Yield  from  469  trees  ( not  fertilized)  1765 %  bu. 

Gain,  due  to  Chilean  Nitrate  1173%.  bu. 

Everywhere  that  fruit  crops  are  grown,  Chilean 
Nitrate  is  showing  profitable  increases  in  yield.  Are 
your  trees  hungry  for  nitrogen?  Feed  them  Chilean 
Nitrate  and  make  some  real  money. 

FREE — a  Book  on  Apple  Fertilization 

Send  for  our  16-page  illustrated  book  “How  to  Fertilize 
Fruit  Trees”.  It  is  free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  12  or  tear  out 
this  ad  and  mail  it  with  your  name  and  address  written 
on  the  margin. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  please  refer  to  ad  No.  D-18 


$ 100  for 
One  Bushel 
of  Oats! 

iy  jj  will  pav  $100  for  one  bushel  of  oats 
”  grown  from  any  variety  of  Forrest  Seed 
Oats  provided  it  wins  first  prize  at  the 
New’  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  in  1929. 
Below  we  mention  two  superior,  tested 
oats  seeds. 

Forrest’s  New  Ithacan — for  twelve 
successive  years  one  of  the  best  yielders  of 
all  varieties  and  strains  tested  at  Cornell. 
Kernels  white,  short  and  plump;  straw  stiff 
and  plentiful.  Recommended  by  Cornell  to 
oats  growers  in  New  York  State  and  ad¬ 
jacent  territory. 

Forrest’s  Gold  Standard  —one  of  the 
heaviest  yielding  and  most  profitable  white 
oats  grown  in  the  east.  Many  reported 
yields  of  over  751  bushels  an  acre.  A  light 
sowing  produces  large,  plump,  heavy  grain, 
and  an  abundance  of  excellent  straw. 

This  year,  try  Forrest’s  selected  Vegetable 
Seeds.  Tested  and  proved  by  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  crops.  We  also  handle  everything 
recommended  by  the  New  York  State  De- 
pa  rtment  of  Agriculture.  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  INC., 

Dept.  A-2,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Forrest  Seed  Annual 
for  1929 
NOW  READY. 

Send  for 
your  copy 


yorrests 


SURE  CROPS 


Both  Kellys’  guarantee  and 
tire  certification  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  assure  you  the  kind 
of  fruit  you  will  get  from  the 
trees  you  buy. 

Propagated  only  on  whole 
root  imported  seedlings,  Kellys’ 
trees  are  healthy,  most  produc¬ 
tive  and  disease  resisting. 

Write  for  1929  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  No  agents — you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

327  Cherry  Street, 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Est.  1880 


KELLYS’ 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Clearing  an  Old  Orchard 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


C.  Burritt 


December,  1928, 

was  a  most  unusual 
one — almost  no  snow  and  temperatures 
above  freezing  the  g'reater  part  of  the 
month.  Those  who  were  so  inclined 
were  able  to  work  out  doors  practically 
all  the  month.  So 
more  pruning  and 
cutting  of  old  trees 
has  been  done  than 
is  usually  the  case 
at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Considerable 
plowing  was  also 
done  during  the 
month,  even  in  the 
last  week.  This  does 
not  happen  once  in 
ten  years.  The  first 
week  in  January, 
however,  brought 
real  winter  with  snow  and  moderate 
temperatures. 

We  have  been  cutting  down  some  of 
the  very  old  high  Baldwin  trees  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned.  It  is  an  expensive 
job.  I  find,  on  figuring  up,  that  it  has 
taken  nearly  nine  hours  per  tree  to  cut 
down,  trim  out,  and  burn  the  brush, 
saw  and  split  the  limbs  into  four  to  ten 
foot  lengths  suitable  for  handling,  and 
haul  the  wood  to  the  woodpile  ready  for 
the  buzz  saw.  At  40  cents  per  hour 
this  costs  $3.60  per  tree;  at  50  cents 
$4.50.  Forty  trees  per  acre  would  thus 
cost  from  $124  to  $180  to  clear  and  one 
would  still  have  the  roots  and  stumps 
in  the  ground.  Against  this  cost  he 
could  credit  two  to  three  cords  of  wood 
per  tree,  worth  about  three  dollars  per 
cord  at  the  farm.  But  there  is  only  a 
limited  market  here  for  fire  wood  and 
one  could  hardly  sell  an  acre  of  old 
trees  this  way. 

Trimming  the  Old  Tree 

Pruning  the  middle-aged  trees  is  not 
as  expensive  as  one  would  think.  The 
trees — Baldwins  and  Kings,  about  50 
years  old — that  I  have  pruned  so  far 
this  season  have  taken  about  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  per  tree.  We  have 
cut  out  all  dead  or  dying  branches,  cut 
from  six  to  ten  feet  off  the  tops  and 
thinned  out  the  ends  of  the  branches 
thoroughly.  It  requires  more  time — 
nearly  two  hours  per  tree — to  trim  out 
the  brush,  burn  it  and  haul  off  the 
wood.  Thus  the  thorough  pruning  of 
these  old  trees  costs  from  $1.50  to  $2 
per  tree. 

Old  Trees  Yield  Heavily 

At  a  recent  fruit  conference  Profes- 


well  worth  keeping 
clearly  in  our  minds, 
when  he  pointed  out  that  the  age 
of  the  tree  is  not  as  important  as 
the  variety,  the  height,  general  growth 
and.  condition  of  the  tree.  His  Niagara 
County  records  show  that  the  old  trees 
(30  to  70  years)  far  out-yield  the 
young  trees  (5  to  29  years).  The  old 
orchards,  averaging  33  trees  per  acre, 
yielded  172  bushels  per  acre,  while  the 
young  orchards,  averaging  40  trees  per 
acre,  yielded  only  66  bushels  per  acre 
from  1918-1926.  Baldwins  and  Green¬ 
ings  30  years  and  older  averaged  5.33 
bushels  per  tree,  while  the  same  varie¬ 
ties  under  30  years  averaged  only  1.87 
bushel  and  1.75  bushel  respectively.  Old 
Spy  trees  yielded  4.82  bushels,  6V2 
times  as  much  as  young  Spy  trees  (.72 
bushel  per  tree).  Poor  varieties  which 
the  market  does  not  want,  very  high 
poorly  pruned  trees  in  a  neglected,  run 
down  condition  or  located  on  poor  soil, 
are  the  factors  which  make  an  old  or¬ 
chard  worthless  rather  than  just  age. 

Cabbage  Market  Steady 

The  cabbage  market  and  price  has 
been  fairly  well  maintained  in  spite  of 
relatively  heavy  shipments.  During  the 
first  part  of  December,  offerings  were 
so  heavy  that  it  was  hard  to  sell  F.  O. 
B.  even  though  the  price  was  around 
$35.00.  Gradually  the  price  was  crowd¬ 
ed  down  by  heavy  shipments,  largely  on 
consignment,  to  below  $30.00  per  ton. 
After  the  20th,  shipments  fell  off  and 
by  the  last  days  of  the  month  the  price 
was  back  to  $38.00  and  $40.00  again. 
On  the  4th  of  January  we  sold  a  car  at 
$40.00.  Shipments  are  again  heavy, 
most  holders  realizing  that  it  is  time 
northern  cabbage  was  moving,  espe¬ 
cially  at  such  good  prices.  Southern 
cabbage  from  Texas,  Florida,  Georgia, 
the  Carolinas  and  even  eastern  Virginia 
is  now  coming  on  the  market  from  10 
to  20  cars  daily.  Our  cabbage  seems  to 
be  keeping  pretty  well. 

The  children  missed  the  snow  and 
skating  during  the  holidays.  The  week 
was  so  warm  and  dry  that  it  was  hard 
to  think  it  was  really  Christmas.  On 
New  Year’s  day,  however,  we  had  a 
good  wet  snow  and  the  children  spent 
the  morning  rolling  snow  balls  and 
making  a  huge  snow  totem-pole. 
Christmas  holidays  without  snow  in  the 
north  are  far  from  satisfying. — M.  C. 
Burritt,  January  6,  1929. 


A  barrel  buried  horizontally  in  the 
side  of  a  bank  may  be  used  to  store 


sor  G.  P.  Scoville  made  a  good  point  cabbage  and  root  crops. 
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COP — Hey,  wotsa  matter? 

Householder  -M’  wife’s  house  cleaning.  She  threw  out  an  old  pair  o’ 
my  pants  and  I  was  in  ’em! — Judge. 


the  new  profit  maker 
in  feeding 


Astronomy  is  the  oldest  science — animal  nutrition  one  of  the  newest 


SCIENCE  has  mapped  the  heav¬ 
ens,  charted  the  seas,  explored 
the  mysteries  of  the  human 
blood.  Its  discoveries  have  been 
applied  to  everything  about  you.  The 
clothes  you  wear,  the  paint  on  your  house, 
the  watch  in  your  pocket  —  all  have  been 
bettered  in  some  way  by  science. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  science.  One  is 
creative  science.  It  invents  ways  to  do  a 
given  thing  better.  The  other  kind  is  the 
science  of  efficiency.  It  takes  the  invention  of 
the  creative  scientist  and  makes  it  available 
to  everybody— puts  theory  into  practice. 

Both  kinds  have  been  applied  to  the 
production  of  feeds.  As  a  result,  feeding  has 
become  the  science  of  animal  nutrition.  Feed 
is  no  longer  “fodder”;  it  has  taken  on  the 
language  of  science. 

Proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  vitamins 
and  minerals  — a  few  years  ago  these  words 
would  have  been  so  much  Greek  to  the 
average  feeder.  Now  everybody  knows  them 
and  uses  them  when  discussing  feeds.  For 
they  are  powerful  in  profit  potentialities. 

To  keep  pace  with  advanced  thought  in 
feeding,  experimental  farms  and  labora¬ 
tories  must  be  maintained  by  manufacturers 
who  wish  to  assure  customers  the  maximum 
in  profits. 


Out  of  these  laboratories  have  come  many 
of  the  most  revolutionary  practices  in  pres¬ 
ent  day  feeding.  For  instance,  it  was  The 
Park  &  Pollard  Company  who  pioneered 
dry  mash  feeding— years  ago.  The  use  of 
Iodol  Fish  Meal  as  a  dairy  feed  ingredient 
is  also  one  of  the  achievements  of  this  com¬ 
pany’s  experimental  staff. 

And  the  value  of  the  colleges  and  exper¬ 
imental  stations  in  placing  feeding  on  a 
scientific  basis  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  progressive  feed  manufacturer  realizes 
their  value  and  cooperates  with  them  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent.  He  also  main¬ 
tains  a  bureau  where  all  the  information 
they  supply  is  collated,  sifted  and  assim- 


Poultrv  Feeds:  Lay  or  Herd-Helth  1 6%  /  Milkade 

Bust  Dry  Mash  /  Red  Rib-  Calf  Meal — Other  Feeds: 

bon  Scratch  /  Growing  Feed  a  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  /  Bison 

Intermediate  Chick  Feed  /  Stock  Feed  /  Go-Tu-It  Pig 

P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  /  P  &  P  and  Hog  Ration  /  Pigeon 

Chick  Starter  —  Dairy  Ra-  Feed  /  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  / 

tions:  Overall  24 co  j.  Milk-  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 

Maid  24%/  Bet-R-Milk2o%/ 


To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds  look 
for  a  Park  IT  Pollard 
dealer 


ilated.  This  meeting  of  minds  safeguards 
the  consumer. 

The  manufacturer’s  laboratory  also  acts 
as  a  protection  as  well  as  a  creative  force. 
For  example:  A  new  formula  that  looks 
good  on  paper  may  not  work  out  when  put 
to  the  test.  A  new  ingredient  that  is  result¬ 
ful  in  certain  formulas  may  actually  do 
harm  when  added  to  others.  The  only  sure 
way  to  know  is  to  try.  And  it  is  far  better 
for  the  feed  manufacturer  to  do  the  testing 
on  his  experimental  farm  and  in  his  own 
laboratories  than  for  the  user  to  be  forced  to 
experiment  with  the  feeds  in  actual  practice. 

Men  with  vision  and  enthusiasm,  author¬ 
ities  on  animal  nutrition,  conduct  the  ex¬ 
perimental  work  of  The  Park  &  Pollard 
Company.  Their  work  is  all  part  of  an  organ¬ 
ized  program  that  means  the  ultimate  in 
profits  to  the  consumer.  The  Park  &  Pol¬ 
lard  idea  is  to  aid  the  user  to  plumb  the 
profit  possibilities  of  feeding  to  the  utmost. 
Park  &  Pollard  feeds,  with  all  the  service 
and  science  behind  them,  are  an  expression 
of  that  belief.  They  help  to  make  dairymen 
and  poultrymen  prosperous.  By  doing  so, 
they  make  the  firm  of  Park  &  Pollard 
prosperous. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

13 1  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  little  additional  cost  of  Mapes 
Manures  is  returned  to  you  many 
times  over  in  crops  of  better  quality 
which  bring  better  prices. 

Since  1847,  it  has  been  a  guiding 
principle  in  the  making  of  Mapes 
Manures  that  the  crop  can  tell  the  value 
of  fertilizing  materials  better  than  the 
chemical  laboratory.  We  go  to  the  crop; 
we  ask  it  what  materials  it  likes  best;  we 
put  these  materials  into  Mapes  Manures. 

Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis  may  give 
widely  different  results  because  of  the  difference 
in  materials  from  which  they  are  compounded. 
Mapes  results  are  so  remarkable,  so  outstanding, 
so  evident,  that  you  have  only  to  see  them  to  be 
convinced.  Mapes  Manures  "cost  little  more— 
worth  much  more."  They  are  first  made  right, 
then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  results— yield, 
quality,  profits— with  the  results  from  any  other 
fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  list  of  crop 
brands  and  prices— also  for  Special  Trial  Offer. 

MAPES 

Manure  s 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  A-3 
270  Madison  Avc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

I  use . .tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 


lowing  crops: 


I 

IJ 


My  Name  is 
P.O . 


.State.. 


cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


$1,000,0001° 

Sale*/ Building 
Material 


1*1,000 


OOQr 


free 

CATAIAM*  CATALOG 

U** y  I  Gives  Full 
^  lil  Information 

The  manufactur¬ 
ers  had  to  have 
cash.  We  had  it 
and  bought  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
material  at  before-the-war  prices.  We 
pass  these  tremendous  savings  on  to  you. 

Stock  includes  high  grade  doors— windows— roo6ng — 
wall  board—  millwork— siding— shingles— hardware — 
everything  for  the  home.  Save  half on  quality  materia  1. 
Freight  Prepaid  direct  from  factory  to  you.  Prices  go 
up  25  %  to  40  %  on  April  1st.  ACT  NOW — TO  SAVE 
NOW.  Mail  Coupon. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA-119  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA-1 19  Delaware  Ave.  &  South  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  6end  me  your  FREE  catalog. 


Invented  by 
John  Bean 
fit 1SS4 
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SPRAYERS 


Clog-ns., 

The  BEAN  V  POTATO 

*  big-capacity 

engine-driven 

potato  sprayer 


Name. 


Address. 


With  the  A. A.  Crop  and 

V  egetable  Grower 


Growing  Early  Bunch  Onions 


Increase  Profits 

Increase  potato  profits  by  high-pressure  6praying 
with  a  BEAN  Clog-no  Potato  Sprayer,  a  big- 
capacity  outfit  for  large  acreage  or  combination 
of  potatoes  and  orchard — 10  gals,  and  better  per 
minute  at  300  lbs.  pressure.  Special  non-clogging 
features.  BEAN  Giant  Triplex  Pump  without 
stuffing  boxes  or  6tuffing-box  troubles,  4  h.p. 
BEAN  Engine,  Threadless  and  Troubleless  Ball 
Valves,  Dependable  Pressure  Regulator,  Rotary 
Agitator,  Adjustable  Boom,  many  other  features. 

BEAN  Traction  Sprayer  No.  6000 

A  perfectly  balanced  low- 
/  slung  traction  sprayer  of  big 

capacity.  Maintains  even 
high  pressure. 

BEAN  Traction  Duster 

A  dependable  all-around  4-  A 

row  duster  of  big  capacity,  _  '  \f. 
simple  design,  and  depend¬ 
able  operation.  Adjustable 
Timken  Roller  Bearings 
thruout. 

Write  for  Complete  Potato  Sprayer  Catalog 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

93  Hosmer  Street  150  W.  Julian  Street 

Lantlng,  Mich,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
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SEEDS 


Potatoes  .  Oats  -  Barley  .  Silage  Corn 
Husking  Corn  -  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED 
STRAINS.  Inspected  for  disease-  Write  for  catalog 
freedom  and  purity.  and.  prices . 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  B  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


I  am  asking  advice  concerning  the  set¬ 
ting  of  small  onions  in  the  fall  for  green 
onions  next  spring.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  profitable  and  when  is  the  time 
to  set  them?  Will  you  please  give  me 
the  culture  on  this  crop. — E.M.,  New  York 

EARLY  fall,  around  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  is  the  time  to  plant  onion 
sets  for  spring  bunching.  The  usual 
variety  used  for  the  purpose  in  the 
North  is  the  Perennial  Tree  or 
Egyptian.  This  is  the  one  that  pro¬ 
duces  small  bulbs  on  the  top  of  the 
plant.  They  are  more  hardy  than  the 
Multipliers  or  Potato  onions  and  are 
much  earlier  than  onions  from  ordi¬ 
nary  white  or  yellow  sets  planted  in  the 
spring.  The  latter  type  will  not  stand 
the  winter. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  also  try  the 
White  Welsh  onions.  Seed  of  these  is 
sown  in  the  spring.  They  make  suf¬ 
ficient  development  to  give  bunch 
onions  the  following  spring  and  are 
perennials.  They  are  very  hardy,  fine 
appearing  and  productive.  If  you  do 
not  succeed  in  getting  the  seed,  let  me 
hear  from  you  and  I  may  be  able  to 
help  you  further. 

Good  for  Roadside  Stand  Trade 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
about  the  culture  of  bunch  onions. 
They  want  well  enriched  soil  of  good 
physical  character.  The  rows  may  be 
planted  as  close  together  as  you  find  it 
convenient  to  cultivate  them,  say,  15 
to  18  inches.  Bunch  onions  grown 
from  ordinary  sets  are,  of  course,  only 
good  for  one  year.  The  Egyptian  and 
Multiplier  need  to  be  taken  up  occasion¬ 
ally  and  divided  or  replanted. 

The  culture  of  bunch  onions  is  prac¬ 
ticed  largely  by  market  gardeners  and 
roadside  people  for  local  sale.  They 
usually  pay  pretty  well  if  they  are 
early  and  attractive  in  appearance. 
Preparation  for  market  is  rather  labor¬ 
ious  as  the  outer  skin  is  usually  re¬ 
moved  before  bunching. — Paul  Work. 


jure  many  seeds  especially  if  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  highly  soluable  or  high  con¬ 
centrated.  Experiments '  show  that 
with  many  cultivated  crops  best  re¬ 
sults  are  secured  by  putting  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  row  but  instead  of  having 
it  above  or  in  contact  with  the  seed  to 
have  it  at  each  side  of  the  seed  and 
slightly  below  it. 


Color  of  Soil  and  Fertility 

We  have  always  believed  that  a  black 
soil  is  a  fertile  soil.  Is  this  necessarily 
true  and  is  there  any  connection  between 
the  color  and  the  value  of  commercial 
fertilizer? 

DARK  colored  soils  are  usually  fertile 
but  not  always.  Dark  color  indicates 
a  good  supply  of  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  and  this  is  one  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  a  fertile  soil.  This  decaying  vege¬ 
table  matter  is  what  gives  the  black 
color  to  muck  soils.  There  is  no  con¬ 
nection  between  color  and  value  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  Some  of  the 
most  concentrated  forms  now  on  the 
market  are  practically  without  color. 


Applying  Fertilizer 

In  general  is  it  best  to  apply  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  in  the  row  or  to  apply  it 
broadcast? 

THE  answer  to  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  the  best  results  from  fertilizer 
depends  on  several  things,  such  as  the 
crop  to  be  grown,  the  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  added  and  the  fertility  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil. 

Any  crop  of  course  will  develop  a 
root  system  that  will  go  all  through 
the  top  layer  of  the  soil  so  it  might  be 
argued  that  the  fertilizer  should  be 
broadcast  so  as  to  distribute  it  evenly. 
However,  one  of  the  benefits  of  fertili¬ 
zer  is  to  give  the  crops  a  good  start 
and  to  do  this  the  fertilizer  needs  to 
be  near  the  seed. 

Direct  contact  of  fertilizer  will  in- 

.yTSU5i>Ct  '  Ysna“  9T«  'j 


Growing  Alfalfa  on  Clay  Soil 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  my  field  of 
six  acres  of  flat  clay  loam  will  grow  al¬ 
falfa  and  if  it  would  do  to  sow  this 
month  (September)  without  a  nurse  crop? 
If  so,  will  you  tell  me  the  amount  and 
the  kind  to  sow  if  there  is  more  than  one 
kind?  If  sown  this  month  will  it  make 
hay  next  year?  Is  there  anything  to  do 
before  sowing?  It  is  oat  stubble  that  I 
did  not  seed  last  spring. 

IT  is  stated  that  almost  any  soil  will 
grow  alfalfa  if  certain  fundamentals 
are  taken  care  of,  although  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  some  soils  will  grow 
it  much  easier  and  better  than  others. 

We  would  not  recommend  planting  at 
this  late  date.  The  best  results  are  se¬ 
cured  either  by  seeding  with  one  bushel 
of  oats  or  barley  usually  in  the  spring 
or  by  seeding  alone  a  little  later  in  the 
season  but  probably  not  later  than  July 
1  for  your  section  of  the  state.  From 
the  experiences  our  readers  have  given 
us,  we  believe  that  the  best  results  are 
secured  by  seeding  a  nurse  crop.  The 
things  you  need  to  watch  particularly 
when  a  crop  is  seeded  are:  first,  he 
sure  the  field  is  well  drained  either 
naturally  or  by  tile  drainage;  second, 
be  sure  that  sufficient  lime  is  added  to 
make  the  proper  soil  reaction;  third, 
secure  a  hardy  variety  of  seed  and  we 
believe  either  Ontario  Varigated  or 
Grimm  has  given  the  best  results  in 
New  York  State.  It  is  best  to  be  sure 
of  the  source  of  your  seed  when  buying 
it.  Fourth — Inoculate  the  seed. 

It  might  he  well  to  get  the  advice 
of  the  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent  as 
to  whether  the  soil  you  have  is  suitable 
for  alfalfa  as  the  personal  examination 
which  he  will  be  able  to  make  will  tell 
many  things  which  we  cannot  tell  from 
your  letter. 


The  Best  Time  to  Plow 

Which  is  best  for  growing  barley,  fall 
or  spring  plowing?— E.  A.  W.,  New  York. 

THE  question  of  fall  or  spring  plow¬ 
ing  depends  mainly  on  the  kind  of 
soil  and  the  labor  distribution  on  the 
farm.  We  have  always  felt  that  one 
of  the  principal  advantages  of  fall 
plowing  is  that  it  gets  the  work  well 
under  way  and  allows  one  to  get  a  good 
start  in  the  spring. 

Fall  plowing  is  undoubtedly  very 
beneficial  to  clay  soil  but  probably  has 
very  little  effect  on  gravelly  soil  so  far 
as  crop  yields  are  concerned.  However, 
it  will  do  no  harm  unless  the  field  is  so 
hilly  so  that  the  spring  rains  may  re¬ 
sult  in  washing  away  some  of  the  soil. 
If  there  is  no  danger  of  washing  and 
if  you  have  the  time  we  would  cer¬ 
tainly  recommend  plowing  in  the  fall. 


When  to  Seed  Alfalfa 

“How  late  is  it  advisable  to  sow  alfalfa 
in  New  York  State.” 

THERE  are  two  general  methods  of 
seeding  alfalfa.  Some  sow  alfalfa 
with  a  light  seeding  of  oats  or  barley 
in  the  spring.  Others  sow  late  in  the 
summer  without  a  nurse  crop.  With 
this  latter  plan  sowing  should  not  be 
delayed  later  than  early  August. 

Don’t  blame  the  seed  beans  if  thcra 
is  root  rot  in  the  soil. 
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The  Flowers  and  Vegetables  you 
would  like  to  see  growing  in  your 
garden — read  all  about  them  in 
Burpee’s  Annual  Garden  Book. 

This  is  the  Catalog  that  tells  the 
plain  truth  about  the  Best  Seeds  that 
Grow.  It  is  a  beautiful  book  with  172 
pages,  full  of  pictures  and  garden 
news.  Burpee’s  Annual  offers  the  best 
in  Vegetable  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds, 
Lawn  Grass,  Flowering  Bulbs  and 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  andRoses. 

New  Vegetables 
and  Flowers 

A  delicious  new  Goldinhart  Carrot, 
new  Sweet  Peas,  new  Gladflowers, 
and  new  Prize  Winning  Dahlias — are 
first  offered  in  Burpee’s  Annual  for 
1929. 

Market  Growers  and  Florists  use 


Burpee’s  Annual  as  a  refer- 


Building  a  Storage  House  for 
Apples 

I  would  like  some  information  on  build¬ 
ing  a  cellar  or  storage  for  apples.  I  live 
along  Keuka  Lake,  east  side.  The  farm 
I  work  slopes  to  the  west.  I  have  ideal 
location  for  a  storage  house.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  large  I  would  have  to 
build  it  to  store  2000  bushels  of  apples 
in  bushel  crates.  The  most  of  this  or¬ 
chard  is  on  a  side  hill.  It  is  18  years  old. 
We  have  picked  1500  bushels  of  apples 
this  year.  There  is  plenty  of  sand  and 
gravel  and  timber  on  the  farm.  About 
what  would  it  cost.  We  have  sold  our 
apples  this  year  at  75  cents  a  crate.  The 
party  furnishes  the  crates  and  draws  the 
apples.  They  are  tree  run.  Is  this  a 
good  price? — E.  W.  E.,  New  York. 

HE  storage  of  2000  bushels  of  ap¬ 
ples  in  crates  would  require  a  build¬ 
ing  of  about  6,400  cu.  ft.  or  18x36x10. 
As  your  orchard  is  young,  however, 
and  is  now  producing  1500  bushels,  I 
believe  that  you  could  well  figure  on  a 
4000  bushel  storage  if  you  intend  to 
store  the  entire  crop  from  the  orchard 
in  years  to  come.  A  house  26x40x10 
or  other  dimensions  having  approxi¬ 
mately  a  -  capacity  of  10,000  cu.  ft. 
would  accommodate  that  amount  of 
fruit. 

As  you  have  sand,  gravel,  and  tim¬ 
ber  on  the  farm,  undoubtedly  your  best 
course  would  be  to  construct  a  con¬ 
crete  house  and  insulate  it  well.  All 
things  considered,  probably  ground 
cord  is  the  most  economical  insulating 
material.  The  cost  of  erecting  a  com¬ 
mon  storage  will  vary  from  50  cents  to 
$1.50  per  bushel  of  capacity. 

Provide  Ample  Ventilation 

In  the  construction  of  the  storage, 
provision  should  be  made  to  have  air 
intakes  discharge  beneath  a  false  floor 
and  the  combined  area  of  these  intakes 
should  be  roughly  1  y2  to  2%  of  the 
floor  space.  An  outlet  flue  of  good 
height  should  have  an  area  of  60  to 
65%  of  the  combined  inlet  area.  Such 
an  arrangement  will  allow  a  quick 
change  of  air  to  cool  the  apples  on 
cold  nights  in  the  early  fall. 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  mailing 
a  bulletin  in  which  you  will  find  the 
general  principles  of  construction  and 
management  of  common  storage 
houses. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  your  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  prices 
you  obtained  for  your  apples  without 
an  exact  knowledge  of  variety,  quality 
and  condition  of  fruit.  The  estimated 
farm  price  of  apples  in  New  York 
State  for  September  was  $1.20  per 
bushel  according  to  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. — Prof.  Joseph 
Oskamp. 


Some  Fruit  Varieties  Un¬ 
suited  to  New  Jersey 

IN  announcing  a  list  of  apple  and 
peach  varieties  that  are  now  eco¬ 
nomically  unsuited  to  New  Jersey  con¬ 
ditions,  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake  advises  both 
commercial  and  amateur  horticulturists 
to  make  no  further  plantings  of  cer¬ 
tain  varieties. 

Eastern  nurserymen  are  still  selling 
the  nine  peach  and  six  apple  varieties 
that  are  named.  They  include  the  Al¬ 
exander,  Captain  Ede,  Champion,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Lemon  Cling,  Triumph,  St. 
John,  Phillip’s  Cling,  and  Salwey. 

Apples  which  Professor  Blake  says 
should  not  be  planted  here  include  the 
Liveland  Raspberry,  Duchess,  Early 
Harvest,  Nero,  Northwestern  Greening, 
and  Red  Astrachan. 

Several  reasons,  at  least  one  of  which 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  fruits  nam¬ 
ed,  were  mentioned  as  making  these 
varieties  valueless  in  New  Jersey.  Some 
of  them,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  being 
supplanted  by  superior  varieties  with 
the  result  that  their  commercial  de¬ 
mand  in  the  market  is  lessening.  Oth¬ 
ers  are  too  small  in  fruit  size,  lacking 
in  good  quality,  fail  to  store  well,  or 
are  “shy”  bearers. 


perfect  control  by  just  one  (1)  late  spraying 

Talk  about  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone — SUNOCO  kills  four.  A 
thorough  application  of  SUNOCO  at  the  proper  time  controls  scale,  red 
mite,  aphis  and  apple  red  bug  all  at  once.  Think  what  that  means!  The 
saving  of  time,  the  saving  of  money. 


— neaa  tnese  rAU3  about  SUINUtU  or KA Y 
Orchardists  throughout  all  the  orchard  states  have  used  SUNOCO  and 
have  proved  the  truth  of  these  statements. 

1.  Economical — because  it  costs  less  to  buy — because  it  covers  more  tree 
surface — because  it  eliminates  cost  of  later  sprays — because  it  requires 
less  time  and  time  is  money.  2.  Ready  to  use.  Mixes  readily  with  water 
no  matter  how  cold  or  how  hard.  Before  mixing  it  will  not  freeze — can  be 
stored  anywhere.  Injures  neither  hands  nor  clothing — it’s  like  a  clean 
soap.  It  forms  a  permanent,  non-separating  emulsion  that  is  always  uni¬ 
form  in  quality.  A  distilled  petroleum  product.  Does  not  clog  spray 
machinery  but  instead  lubricates  it.  3.  Kills  more  scale,  aphis,  red 
mite  and  apple  red  bug  than  other  preparations  and  at  lower  cost. 

Is  not  harmful  to  trees  under  any  conditions. 

You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  find  out  all  about  SUNOCO  if  you 
are  not  already  using  it.  Remember  this— that  behind  SUNOCO 
stands  this  company  with  its  Entomological  Department  head¬ 
ed  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Sanders,  formerly  State  Entomologist  of 
Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  and  expert  in  United  States  " 

Department  of  Agriculture.  His  advice  is  free  to  SUNO- 
CO  users  and  orchardists  in  general.  Write  today  fnrX  x> 
complete  information — USE  COUPON 


SUNOCO 

SPRAT 


SELF 
EMULSIFYING  1 


•••  Qc°  c>  4% 


FROM  OUR  FARM  TO  YOURS 


riant  only  the  best  varieties  and  use  seeds  of  proven  high  duality.  Harris’ 
Seeds  have  been  carefully  bred  for  many  years  by  the  most  careful  and 
thorough  methods,  and  therefore  produce  the  most  uniform  crops  of  the  high¬ 
est  grade  vegetable  and  flowers.  They  are  sold  direct  to  the  grower  at  the 
lowest  prices  for  high  quality  seeds. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

It  describes  many  new  and  improved  varieties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  also 
Farm  Seeds  of  the  highest  quality  and  Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 

Whether  you  conduct  a  market  garden,  a  roadside  stand,  a  farm  or  raise 
vegetables  and  flowers  for  home  use  only,  you  should  get  the  Harris’  Catalogue 


and  buy  direct. 


Write  for  it  today — it  is  sent  Free. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.  INC.  R.F.D.  9,  COLDWATER,  N,  Y. 


Make  Big 
and  Sure  Profits 

The  demand  for  health¬ 
giving  vegetables  is  grow¬ 
ing;  wayside  markets  open 
new  opportunities  for  quick, 
profitable  sales.  Use 

Isbell’s  Golden  Jubilee 
Seed  Annual 


for  your  guide.  It  is  brimful  of  useful 
information — tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  results — over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  —  28  pages  in 
natural  colors. 


Raise  vegetables,  rich  in  vitamines  for 
health  and  profit.  Raise  flowers  for  beauty 
and  pleasure.  Isbell’s  northern-grown  seeds 
are  dependable,  hardy  and  mature  early. 


Write  Today! 

A  post  card  will  bring  your 
copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual, 
quoting  direct-from-grower 

Ericesonfarm,  vegetable  and 
ower  seeds.  It’s  Free. 


ISBELL  SEED  CO  Growers 
372  Mechanic  St. 


JACKSON  (32) 


’GREATEST  OFFER 
even  made 


,  PUTS  THIS 

OTTAWA 

'  TO  WORK  f  OR  YOO 

Wood  is  valuable.  Saw  15  to 
L  *T*“*»«  moiney  o  20  cords  a  day.  Does  more 
I  than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
Falls  trees  — saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  engine  for  other 
work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  todav  for  FREE  book.  Shipped 
irom  factory  or  nearoat  of  10  branch  nonsea. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


make  money] 

Pulling  stumps  for  yourself 
and  others  w-.th'‘Hercules”  | 
— the  fastest,  easiest  op¬ 
erating  stump  puller  made. 
Horse  or  hand  power.  Easy 
terms — $10  Down.  I 


Cheapest  Way 
to  Pull  Stumps 


Quick  for  Agent’s  Offer 

profits  with  easy  work  for  you 
in  my  new  special  agent’s  offer, 
get  my  new  big  catalog — free. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 

M23-29th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberries — the  best 
money  crop.  Delicious  — 
Healthful  —  Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.F.  Allen  Co. 

170  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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SYNTHETIC 
NITROGEN 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
world’s  annual  supply  of 
nitrogen  nowcomesfrom 
the  air.  Converted  into 
mixed  fertilizer  of  aver¬ 
age  nitrogen  content, 
4.600,000  five-ton  motor 
trucks,  making  a  trair 
25,000  miles  long,  woulc 
be  required  to  transport 

I  the  product.  R,i’J 


FROM  the  inexhaustible  air,  science  now  gives  you  syn¬ 
thetic  nitrogen — the  greatest  practical  triumph  of  modem 
chemistry.  And  this  air  nitrogen  is  combined  directly  with 
Other  plant-foods  to  make  this  modern  concentrated  fertilizer* 


flITROpHOSftA 


15-30-15 


$ 


"•the  new,  air-nitrogen,  complete  fertilizer-— contains  three  to  five  times  as 
much  plant-food  as  fertilizers  of  the  usual  analysis.  It  has  60%  actual,  avail¬ 
able  plant-food— 15%  nitrogen!  18.2%  ammonia),  30%  phosphoric  acid  and 
15%  potash.  One  bag  goes  as  far  as  several  bags  of  regular  fertilizer.  There  is 
less  weight  to  haul;  fewer  bags  to  lift;  less  bulk  to  apply— economical  and  safe. 

anced  ratio,  suitable  for  corn,  potatoes, 
vegetables  and  most  other  crops  - — 
available  for  quick  starting,  continuous 
feeding  and  vigorous  growth. 

Ask  your  County  Agent,  Experiment 
Station,  Agricultural  College,  or  your 
favoriteFarmPaperaboutNitrophoska. 
Write  to  us  today  for  free,  illustrated 
booklet.  Just  use  the  coupon  below. 

Y  our  dealer  will  obtainNitrophoskaforyou. 


\  instead 

F 

O 

u 

R 

1  L  ^ 

You  get  60  pounds  of  plant-food  in 
every  hundredpounds  of  Nitrophoska 
— not  merely  12  to  20  pounds  as  in  most 
fertilizers.  You  save  60  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  hauling,  lifting  and  applying. 
Furthermore,  the  plant-food  is  in  bal- 


SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1774 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet  with  complete  information  about  Nitrophoska. 


My  dealer’s  name  is _ 

His  post-office  is _ 

My  name  is . . 

My  post-office  is  . . . 


SYNTHETIC 

X 


State _ 


State 


Use  MORE  NITROGEN  tor  MORE  PROFIT 


NITROGEN 

X 


For  Grange  Lecturers 

The  subjects  of  the  debates  are: 

Is  the  young  man  who  chooses 
farming  as  a  life  work  making  a 
mistake  f 

*  * 

Should  farmers  use'  Saturday 
afternoon  as  a  half  holiday ? 

*4 =  4= 

Is  prohibition  under  present 
conditions  a  damage  rather  than 
a  benefit? 

H:  *  * 

Does  poor  cooking  cause  more 
misery  than  strong  drink ? 

^  "l:  *5* 

Should  farmers  adopt  an  8 
hour  day. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  more  economical  to  buy 
concentrates  for  the  dairy  than 
to  grow  them? 

Any  one  of  the  following  debate 
outlines  will  be  sent  to  Granges, 
Farmers’  Clubs  or  others  who 
will  make  use  of  them  on  receipt 
of  2  cents  each  to  cover  mailing- 
costs. 

Send  to 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


SAW 


Complete  Outfits—  IP 
Log  Saws,  Portable  V 
Rigs— Buzz  Saws. 

Everything  you  need  for  working  in  timber. 
These  Power  Saws  will  earn  you  hundreds 
of  dollars  every  year.  Save  money  and  labor. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

7801  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
780 1  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Write  Today  For  Big  2fCW BOOK.  BREE 


ARMED  INGOT  IRON 


Fire  and' 

Lightning  Proof 

Resists 
Rust 

It  does  not  pa;  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog-  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  44  Middletown,  O. 
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More  About  Macedonia 

Farm  Homes  There  are  Grouped  in  Villages 


editors’  Notes—  By  H.  B.  ALLEN,  the  Suest-  °nly  in 

Mr.  Allen’s  first  let-  mrector  of  Education,  Near  tears^mDtfsBOOnJ 

ter  from  Macedonia  ,  bears  empty  spoons, 

appeared  in  the  !  a  jar  of  the  cher- 

issue  of  January  twelfth.  If  you  did  ries,  and  glasses  of  water. 

not  read  it  then  we  are  sure  you  will  On  the  first  occasion,  if  one  has  not 

wish  to  after  you  have  enjoyed  the  one  been  previously  posted,  as  was  my  ini- 

which  follows.  tial  experience,  it  is  more  difficult  than 

ON  MY  last  trip  to  Macedonia  I  had  you  imagine  to  decide  what  it  is  proper 
an  opportunity  to  visit  some  of  the  to  do;  especially  since  it  is  customary 
smaller  villages  and  to  enter  several  of  for  the  guest  to  serve  himself  first, 
the  peasant  homes.  In  Greece,  as  in  Having  completed  our  business  and  en- 
most  of  the  other  European  countries,  joyed  the  sweet  we  made  our  depar- 
the  peasants  live  together  in  villages,  ture;  hut  not  before  the  mayor  had 
The  village  home  is,  therefore,  the  shown  us  his  attic  filled  with  3,000  okes 
farm  home.  People  in  this  part  of  the  (approximately  9,000  lbs.)  of  fine 
world  can  not  understand  our  manner  quality  tobacco. 

of  living  in  “isolated”  farm  homes  scat-  ..  .  ,  „  , 

tered  about  over  the  country-side,  and  Celebrating  a  National  Holiday 

they  consider  such  an  economic  struc-  On  one  occasion,  October  the  26th, 
ture  as  very  provincial  and  backward.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  the 
It  must  he  admitted  that  the  village  peasants  in  holiday  attire  commemora- 
system  does  offer  certain  advantages;  ting  the  anniversary  of  Saint  Demet- 
also  several  very  real  disadvantages  rius,  the  patron  saint  of  Greece.  For 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  farm-  centuries  this  day  has  been  observed 

by  the  Greeks  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  in  the  church  calendar. 
In  1912,  however,  the  26th  of  October 
received  an  added  significance  for  on 
that  date  the  Greek  army  drove  the 
Turks  out  of  Salonika  and  recovered 
Macedonia.  Since  then  the  day  has 
been  celebrated  as  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  national  holidays  of  the  country. 
Many  of  the  older  inhabitants  of 


ing. 

A  Visit  to  a  Farm  Home 

In  the  village  of  Vezniko  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  me  to  see  the  mayor.  We 
found  our  man  at  the  coffee  house  and 
as  we  wished  to  talk  over  certain  mat¬ 
ters  of  business  he  took  us  to  his  home. 
We  walked  down  several  narrow 
streets  bordered  by  high  stone  walls, 


turned  in  at  a  wide  gate-way,  and  Macedonian  towns  present  a  distinctly 
found  ourselves  in  a  good-sized  court  oriental  appearance.  This  may  be  due 
or  yard.  Here  the  farm  implements  perhaps  to  long  contact  with  Turkish 
were  stored  and  tobacco  was  drying  pe0pje  or  in  many  cases  from  genera- 
in  racks  standing  against  the  buildings  tions  of  iivjng  jn  Asia  Minor.  The  men 
and  surrounding  walls.  wear  baggy  trousers  the  seat  of  which 

Crossing  the  yard  to  the  dwelling  reaches  half  way  to  the  ground  and 
we  ascended  an  open  stairway  which  tbe  jegS  fitting  tightly  at  the  ankles, 
brought  us  to  the  first  floor  and  into  Tbe  sfioes  are  really  “toe  slippers” 
a  large  balcony  or  hall,  extending  the  wjfiCb  can  be  easily  slipped  off  on  en- 
full  length  of  the  house  and  entirely  tering  the  home.  Around  the  waist  the 
open  along  the  exposed  side.  Subse-  men  wear  a  wide  sash  generally  black 
quent  visits  to  other  homes  brought  but  SOme  times  colored  and  always 
out  the  fact  that  the  real  purpose  of  yar(js  length.  They  usually  have  on 
this  semi-enclosed  balcony  is  to  pro-  a  black  shirt  buttoned  up  to  the  neck, 
vide  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  dry  an(j  a  tight  fitting  jacket  which  reach- 
and  store  tobacco.  Even  in  the  better  es  onjy  to  the  waist.  A  small  hat, 
class  of  homes  where  the  tobacco  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  old  Turkish 
dried  in  the  attic  or  in  some  special  feZ;  completes  the  outfit, 
building  this  characteristic  balcony  is 


The  Greek  Woman’s  Dress 
The  women  wear  dark  full  flowing 
dresses  relieved,  in  the  case  of  young 
Opening  off  from  this  spacious^  hall-  women>  with  bright  colored  aprons. 

Over  their  heads  they  fasten  black 
scarfs  or  small  shawls.  Maidens  who 
are  candidates  for  marriage  wear 


still  found. 

One  Room  to  a  Family 


way  are  the  living  rooms  of  the  house 
Several  families  frequently  live  under 
a  single  roof  and  each  family  occupies 


one  room.  In  the  room  we  entered  necklaces  0f  gold  discs  which  seem  to 


there  was  one  bed,  a  table,  two  or 
three  small  chairs,  and  a  narrow  seat 


be  extremely  thin  and  somewhat  larger 
in  diameter  than  a  silver  dollar.  I  no- 


around  the  wall.  This  wall-seat  is  fre-  ^cefi  some  cases  that  the  whole 
quently  used  as  a  bed.  Theie  was  a  bosom  was  covered  with  these  gold 

small  fire-place  in  the  room,  hut  no  fijscs  an(j  was  toifi  that  these  were 

fire.  Very  little  attempt  is  made  to  y0ung  women  who  were  recently  mar- 
heat  these  homes  even  though  the  win-  rjecp  j  should  not  neglect  to  mention 
ters  are  quite  cold,  and  the  fiie-places  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  business 
are  used  chiefly  for  cooking  purposes.  men  an(j  young  people  wear  the  regu- 

Wood  is  scarce  and  a  few  sticks  are  jation  European  garb  and  dress  mighty 

made  to  go  a  long  way.  Some  of  the  wep.  jn  fact  the  modern  Greek  is  a 
homes  have  no  fire-place  and  the  meals  won(jerfui  firesser — he  buys  fine  clothes 
are  cooked  in  a  basin  over  a  small  por-  wfien  be  can’t  afford  food, 
table  stove  called  a  mongol  .  The  Tlie  other  day  when  these  people 
farm  animals  stabled  on  the  ground  were  free  from  their  usual  cares  and 
floor  provide  the  pipe-less  furnace  of  fiUtjes  p  noticed  that  the  women  were 
the  house  and  are  really  the  chief  gathered  in  little  groups  on  the  sunny 
source  of  heat  in  winter.  sifie  of  the  buildings.  Here  they  could 

\  t?.*  be  seen,  squatting  on  the  ground,  ap- 

A  Ques  ion  o  q  parently  gossiping  among  themselves, 

Before  we  left  the  mayor’s  house  he  and  having  a  pleasant  time.  The  men 
and  his  wife  insisted  on  serving  us  were  all  at  the  coffee  houses  drinking 
with  a  “sweet”.  I  had  been  served  Turkish  coffee  and  talking  politics.  The 
with  “sweets”  before  but  on  this  occa-  coffee  house  is  a  social  problem  of  this 
sion  I  discovered  a  new  brand.  A  tray  country  very  much  as  the  corner  saloon 
was  brought  in  hearing  spoons  filled  used  to  be  one  of  the  social  problems 
with  white  candied  sugar  (so  it  looked  Gf  America. 

and  tasted),  and  glasses  of  water.  We  - •  —  »  — - - 

were  each  served  to  a  spoon  filled  with  Farming  is  one  of  the  most  compli- 
the  sweet  and,  this  finished,  offered  a  cated  businesses  there  is.  Hard  work 
glass  of  water.  A  variation  of  this  is  necessary  but  alert,  active  minds  are 
custom  is  to  serve  spiced  cherries  to  equally  important. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  19,  1928 
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on  $  Operations 


Established  1842 

The  New  Case  Full 
Line  Includes: 

Threshers 
Combines 
Tractors 
Skid  Engines 
Hay  Balers 
Silo  Fillers 

Also  CasoBuilt  Grand  De¬ 
tour  and  Emcrson-Brant- 
ingbam  Plows  and  Tillage 
Tools,  Manure  Spreaders, 
Haying  Machinery,  Corn 
Machinery,  Cotton  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Grain  Drills, 
Grain  Binders,  and  other 
machines. 


THE  profit  to  be  made  from  threshing  your  crops  or  those  of  your 
neighbors  depends  largely  upon  how  well  your  thresher  performs  these 
four  operations:  (1)  feeding;  (2)  threshing;  (3)  separating;  (4)  cleaning. 

Let  us  discuss  the  first  one  here,  for  feeding  is  the  key  iob  that  largely 

affects  the  other  three.  ‘  7 

• 

You  want  a  thresher  with  a  feeder  that  can  be  set  to  feed  high  or  low  on 
the  cylinder  as  conditions  may  require.  High,  when  the  bundles  are  damp, 
or  the  grain  is  tough  or  tangled.  Low,  for  dry,  easily  threshed  grain.  Only 
a  Case  thresher  can  give  you  this  important  and  exclusive  feature.  This 
adjustment  can  be  easily  made  while  the  thresher  is  running. 

You  want  a  thresher  with  a  feeder  that  gives  you  complete  control  of  the 
straw.  In  a  Case,  the  volume  is  controlled  at  two  points,— by  the  straw  shoes 
and  upper  feed  rakes.  Result,  maximum  capacity  without  overloading  the 
cylinder.  Another  exclusive  Case  advantage. 

When  you  own  a  Case  thresher  you  have  no  worry.  Whether  the  grain  is 
long  or  short,  wet,  damp  or  dry,  straight  or  tangled,  the  efficient  Case  feeder 
responds  always  with  a  uniform  and  continuous  stream  of  grain  to  the 
cylinder.  No  crop  is  too  difficult  to  thresh. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  Case  thresher  all  the  way  through.  Its  many  exclusive 
features  will  save  your  grain  and  make  more  profit  for  you.  Its  simplicity 
makes  it  easy  to  operate.  That  is  why  more  Case  threshers  arc  in  use  than 
any  other  three  makes  combined.  Write  for  "Bigger  Profits  by  Better 
Threshing”  and  the  new  Thresher  Catalog.  Both  are  free. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  A-3,  Racine,  Wis. 


QUALITY  MACHINES  FOR  PROFITABLE  FARMING 


( Continued  from  Page  3) 
mechanical  condition  is  not  so  good  as 
that  of  nitrate  of  soda,  but  efforts  are 
being  made  to  overcome  this  unfavor¬ 
able  condition. 

With  these  and  other  concentrated 
materials,  it  is  now  possible  to  manu¬ 
facture  complete  fertilizers  carrying  30 
to  more  than  75  pounds  of  plant  food 
to  the  hundred  pounds  of  material. 

Safe  When  Rightly  Handled 

But  the  question  will  arise:  are  the 
new  fertilizers  safe  to  use,  and  are  they 
as  good  as  the  old  ones? 

It  must  be  admitted  in  the  outset 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  more 
care  in  the  distribution  of  the  concen¬ 
trated  fertilizers  than  was  required 
with  the  old  low  grade  goods.  A  few 
pounds  of  a  2-8-2  spilled  in  the  row 
would  probably  do  no  harm,  but  the 
same  amount  of  15-30-15  would  kill 
any  vegetation  growing  at  that  partic¬ 
ular  spot.  The  all-important  problem 
is  that  of  getting  the  fertilizer 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  When 
this  requirement  is  met,  as  large  ap¬ 
plications  as  are  needed  may  be  safely 
used.  Fortunately  the  farmer  of  today 
knows  much  more  about  the  use  of 
fertilizers  than  did  the  farmer  of  25 
years  ago.  He  knows  more  of  their 
composition  and  properties  and  has  a 
keener  appreciation  of  their  value.  He 
can  be  trusted  to  handle  them  with 
care  and  judgment.  He  no  longer  buys 
a  fertilizer  just  because  it  is  black  or 
because  it  has  a  stronger  odor  than  an¬ 
other  brand,  but  he  buys  on  the  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis — the  amount  of  plant 
food  that  it  contains.  Furthermore, 
the  idea  of  being  able  to  get  the  amount 
of  actual  plant  food  that  he  requires, 
in  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tons  that  he  formerly  handled, 
appeals  to  him  strongly. 

The  manufacturers  of  distributing 
machinery  are  already  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  farmer  and  are  putting  out 
drills  that  will  easily  handle  the  small¬ 
est  amount  of  concentrated  fertilizer 
that  will  be  required. 

The  question  of  the  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  new  materials  has  already 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
manufacturers  are  rapidly  making  im¬ 
provements.  Without  doubt  such  diffi¬ 
culties  as  do  exist  will  eventually  be 
overcome. 

Quality  is  Good 

As  to  the  quality  of  most  of  these 
new  materials,  there  is  no  question. 
They  have  been  extensively  used  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  experi¬ 
ments  have  now  been  successfully  car¬ 
ried  on  over  widely  separated  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
what  may  be  the  effect  of  leaving  out 
of  the  fertilizers  made  from  these  new 
materials,  certain  elements  which  are 
found  in  small  amounts,  in  some  of  the 
old  materials,  as  for  example  iodine 
in  nitrate  of  soda,  and  boron  in  potash 
salts. 

In  answer  to  this  question  it  may  be 
said  that  so  far,  we  know  very  little 
about  the  influence  of  these  elements 
on  plant  growth,  or  their  possible  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  food  or  feeding  value  of 
the  mature  plant.  Much  patient  re¬ 
search  must  be  carried  on  before  any 
definite  statement  can  be  made.  Their 
absence  from  the  new  materials  may 
furnish  good  grounds  for  academic  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  certainly  does  not  give 
sufficient  basis  to  justify  one  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  use  them. 

And  how  will  the  new  materials  af¬ 
fect  prices? 

Competition  in  the  production  of  at¬ 
mospheric  nitrogen  compounds  has  be¬ 
come  very  keen.  Nitrogen  is  cheaper 
today  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  if  competition  continues, 
there  is  a  fair  chance  that  it  may  be 
even  cheaper.  This  will  undoubtedly 
mean  that  the  amount  used  in  agri¬ 
culture  will  be  greatly  increased  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  years.  Certainly  there 
are  millions  of  acres  of  farm  land  that 
could  be  made  more  productive  by  the 
nse  of  larger  amounts  of  nitrogen. 

Under  farming  conditions  that  have 
prevailed  for  the  last  25  or  30  years, 
much  land  has  been  badly  managed 
and  has  had  its  store  of  nitrogen  and 


organic  matter  seriously  depleted;  un¬ 
der  such  treatment  it  has  returned  to 
its  owners  only  a  bare  existence.  In 
many  cases  the  owners  have  given  up 
the  struggle  and  sought  employment 
in  the  industries. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  Germany  uses  about  4  times 
as  much  nitrogen  per  million  of  popula¬ 
tion  as  the  United  States,  and  nearly  10 
times  as  many  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre  of  cropped  land,  while  Holland  uses 
15  times  as  many  pounds  of  fertilizer 
per  acre  of  cropped  land.  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  use 
of  additional  nitrogen  to  all  of  the  land 
that  would  give  a  fair  response  to  such 
treatment  would  at  once  result  in  disas¬ 
trous  over-production.  If  the  curve  of 
nitrogen  consumption  is  to  continue 
upward,  as  it  should  and  as  it  has  in 
recent  years,  there  must  be  maintained 
a  fair  balance  between  the  supply,  and 


the  demand  for  agricultural  products. 

Undoubtedly  this  adjustment  could 
best  be  maintained  by  reducing'  the  cost 
of  production  of  farm  products.  To 
do  this,  however  will  require  that  much 
of  the  more  exhausted  lands  be  allowed 
to  revert  to  forest,  or  be  alloted  for 
pasture  and  meadow.  When  this  ad¬ 
justment  is  properly  made  then  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  and  especially  of 
nitrogen  that  may  be  profitably  used 
per  acre  of  crop  land,  may  be  materi¬ 
ally  increased.  Furthermore  the  fer¬ 
tilization  of  pasture  lands  is  now  a  vir¬ 
gin  field.  With  cheaper  nitrogen  and 
the  ever  increasing  demand  for  meat 
the  nitrogen  industry  should  find  room 
for  large  expansion  in  this  field. 


THE  following  four  new  books  have 
been  added  to  the  series  of  practical 
handbooks  included  in  the  Farm  and 
Garden  Library  issued  by  the  Orange 


Judd  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
There  are  few  books  intended  for  the 
beginner  that  go  so  directly  to  the 
point  and  stick  to  it.  Each  book  con¬ 
tains  128  pages,  well  illustrated,  and 
owing  to  their  compactness  the  writers 
naturally  have  to  be  direct. 

Bush  Fruit  Production  by  R.  A.  Van 
Meter.  Covers  raspberries,  red,  black 
and  purple,  blackberries  and  dewberries ; 
currants,  gooseberries  and  that  newcomer 
among  cultivated  fruits  the  blueberry, 
which  promises  so  much  for  the  day,  fast 
approaching  when  its  eccentricities  are  so 
well  known  that  they  become  plain  cul¬ 
tural  requirements.  Propagation  growth 
and  care  as  a  garden  or  field  crop,  har¬ 
vesting,  marketing,  etc. 

Roadside  Marketing  by  G.  S.  Watts.  A 
complete  advisor  for  everyday  use  on  the 
marketing  of  farm  and  garden  products 
direct  to  the  consumer. 

Sheep  are  good  weed  killers. 


Horseless 


All  Using  McCormick -DKEKINC  Power 


TWO  MONTHS  AGO  we  printed  the  world’s  first  list  of  horse¬ 
less  farmers.  We  had  just  200  names.  Then  things  began  to 
happen.  Letters  came  flocking  in  from  other  horseless  farmers 
all  over  the  United  States.  Today  we  have  500,  and  they  keep  on 
coming. 

So  now  we  are  honoring  these  first  500  men — trail-makers  and 
leaders  in  the  new  age  of  power  farming  —  by  publishing  their 
names  in  the  farm  press  of  the  land. 

Run  your  eyes  over  the  long  list  on  the  opposite  page.  Picture 
the  year-around  operation  and  the  routine  on  these  half-thousand 
farms,  bearing  in  mind  that  animal  power  plays  no  part  in  it.  These 
men  are  successfully  handling  all  their  farm  work  by  mechanical 
means  alone.  They  are  using  McCormick-Deering  tractor  power . 

The  power  farming  experience  of  these  men  during  recent  years 
has  prompted  them  to  cut  loose  completely  from  methods  that  have 
prevailed  for  generations.  They  are  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
capacity,  the  economy,  and  the  wide  range  of  usefulness  in  mechan¬ 
ical  power.  They  ride  by  automobile,  haul  by  motor  truck,  use  a 
small  engine  on  the  light  jobs,  and  the  tractor  does  their  field  and 
heavy  belt  work. 

These  500  horseless  farmers  offer  a  wealth  of  evidence  of  what 
can  be  done  with  tractor  power.  The  list  as  a  whole  is  a  convincing 
demonstration  that  whatever  the  type  of  farm,  whatever  its  size, 
whatever  the  section  or  crop,  the  high-grade  tractor  provides  the 
power  to  carry  on  every  operation  in  every  season. 

We  want  to  make  as  complete  a  list  of  McCormick-Deering  horse¬ 
less  farmers  as  possible  and  we  hope  the  readers  of  these  pages  wib 
help  us  to  build  it.  Thousands  of  farmers  whose  main  dependence 
is  on  tractor  power  still  use  some  horses  at  odd  jobs  for  a  few  days 
a  year.  This  year  many  of  them  will  sell  their  last  horses  and 
make  full  use  of  McCormick-Deering  power,  and  Farmail  power 
with  its  perfect  adaptability  for  all  power  work,  including  row-crop 
handling.  As  fast  as  they  do  we  want  to  add  their  names  to  our  list. 
It  is  an  honor  to  belong  to  the  Horseless  Farmers  of  America. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  America  Chicago,  Illinois 

°  (Incorporated ) 


#’ 

Cultivating  4  Roivs  with  the  Farmail 


The  New  International  Six-Speed  Special  Trwzk 


The  three  McCormick-Deering  Tractors 
-—10-20,  15-30,  and  the  Farmail— .Inter¬ 
national  Trucks ,  McCormick-Deering 
Engines ,  and  the  many  other  lines  of 
International  Harvester  Power  Farming 
Equipment  enable  men  to  farm  with 
greater  ease  and  with  more  profit.  Sold 
and  serviced  by  McCormick-Deering 
dealers  everywhere. 


hm 


The  McCormick-Deering  Tractor 
and  Harvester-Thresher 


Leaders  in  the  new  age  of  Mechanical  Power 


IffljBd'  Address  Acres  Type  of  Farming 


Name 


Address  Acres  Type  of  Farming  Name 


Address  Acres  Type  of  Farming  Name 


Address  Acres  Tyf>e  of  Fanning 


Anton  Asby 
Henry  Abner 
E  J.  Adams 
Adams  Realty  Co. 
Allen  &  Callahan 
C.  F.  Amison 
Arthur  Anderson 
Hans  T.  Andersen 
A.  J.  Anderson 
Tony  Anderson 
V  M.  Anderson 
Viggo  Anderson 
Visbeck  Anderson 
M.  D.  Armstrong 
Fred  Arndt 

S.  C.  Arnold 
Henry  Askey 
Richard  Austin 
E.  R.  Avery 
Geo.  Axvig 

G.  M.  Bacon  Co. 
Roy  Bain 
J.  A.  Banfield 
John  Bard 
Luther  Bard 
Ross  Barnard 
Elmer  Bamc3 
J.  Barnes 
MaxBaroch 
Valarian  Bartin 
Geo.  Bauer 
Becker  Bros. 
Austin  Belcher 
Rex  Bell 
Howard  Benton 
John  Berg 
Berghoff  A  Benson 
A.  G.  Bergland 
John  Bergman 
Elmer  BergstTom 

L.  Bergstrom 
W.  L.  Bergstrom 

T. eland  T.  Betry 
Bissell  &  Robinson 
C.  J.  Bjorklund 
Leo  Bodengun 

fi.  T.  Boone 
Noah  Boone 
Booth  Bros. 
Samuel  Bosanko 
Frank  Boyd 
R.  H.  Bracken 
Brady  Bros. 

Wm.  Braun 

M.  S.  Brecheisa 
Frank  Broadbent 
Paul  Broste 

W.  E.  Bryan 
Ray  Bryant 
Col.DaleBumstead 
Jim  Burdett 
If.  Burkholz 
John  Burstrom 
J.  A.  Butler 


A 

Molt,  Mont.  640 
El  Campo,  Tex.  100 
Crescent,  Okla.  80 
ThreeForks,Mont.6000 
Rensselaer,  Ind.  300 
Hargill.  Tex.  240 
Danevang,  Tex.  80 
Danevang,  Tex.  13  3 
Lyford,  Tex.  308 
Jamestown,  Kans.  450 
El  Campo,  Tex.  75 
El  Campo,  Tex.  80 
Danevang,  Tex.  100 
Broadview,  Mont.  900 
Roscoe,  S.  D  160 
Broadview,  Mont.  1440 
Decatur,  Tex.  800 
Metropolis,  III.  94 
Tlireerorks,  Mont.  1830 
Havre,  Mont.  1920 
B 

Putney,  Ga.  700 
Newkirk,  Okla.  160 
El  Campo,  Tex.  280 
El  Campo,  Tex.  125 
El  Campo,  Tex.  100 
Otis,  Colo.  680 

Craigmont,  Idaho  350 
Waterville,  Wash.4800 
Three  Rivers,  Tex.  120 
Ross  Fork,  Mont.  1000 
El  Campo,  Tex.  200 
Hackettstown.N.J.  450 
Moore,  Mont.  1500 
Forman.  N.  D.  300 
Norcatur,  Kans.  600 
Akaska,  S.  D.  500 
Hebbronville.Tc'x.  750 
Lawton,  N.  D.  480 
Power,  Mont.  640 
El  Campo,  Tex.  225 
El  Campo,  Tex.  100 
Lyford,  Tex.  160 
Bronson,  Kans.  60 
Floweree.Mont.  3100 
Bowman,  N.  D.  1200 
Hahn,  Tex.  175 

Modesto,  Calif.  20 
CoffeeCreek.Mont.  520 
LaPlant,  S.  D.  1250 
Leola,  S.  D.  500 
Fowler,  Kans.  320 
Nephi,  Utah  200 
Southampton,  N.Y.  48 
Mellette,  S.  D.  480 
Welda,  Kans.  900 
Leola,  S.  D.  300 

Parshall,  N.  D.  1600 
Firstview,  Colo.  640 
Moore,  Mont.  800 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  1190 
Richmond,  Tex.  419 
Warden,  Wash.  1600 
El  Campo,  Tex.  160 
Nunn,  Colo.  240 


Wm.  Campbell  Denton,  Mont.  320 
Oscar  Carpenter  Stephen,  Minn.  420 
D.J.  Carrison  Bolinghroke,  Ga.  300 
L.  M.  Carter  Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  300 
Louis  Carter  Port  Lavaca, Tex.  300 
A.  L.  Casper  Edna,  Tex.  126 

Cassell  Bros.  Long  Mott,  Tex.  455 
R.  M.  Chamberlain  CoffeeCreek.Mont .  430 
Ralph  Chamberlain  Mobridge,  S.  D.  1300 
K.  E.  Chappell  Plains,  Kans.  1120 
R.  O.  Chappell  Montezuma, Kan~.  640 
D.  U.  Cheney  Spring  Hill,  Kans.  41 
C.  H.  Christensen  Levan,  Utah 
MartinChristerison Richmond,  Tex. 


Churan  Bros, 

B.  T.  Clark 
G.  N.  Cobb 
R.  E.  Coker 
Clarence  Cole 
F.  S.  Cole 
Thos.  Cole 
Grover  Coleman 
Percy  Coney 
Frank  Conley 
Whit  Conrad 
Fred  Cook 
Sam  Cook 
Fred  Cosman 
Dock  Cosper 

Claud  D.  Cotton  _ _ _ 

Warren  Courtney  Guelph,  N  D. 

C.  M.  Cox  Waco,  Tex. 


240 

450 

500 

170 

300 


Richmond,  Tex. 

Hahn,  Tex. 

Richmond,  Tex. 

Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  233 
Spearville,  Kans.  1100 
Omro,  Wis.  80 

{etmore,  Kans.  850 
ewistown,  Mont.  1040 
Ridgeview,  S.  D.  540 
Harlowton.Mont.  800 
Fowler,  Kans.  480 
Seneca,  S.  D.  400 
Mabank,  Tex.  142 
Jetmore,  Kans.  2080 
Edna,  Tex. 

Miles,  Tex. 


J.  B.  Cox 
Crex  Carpet  Co. 
Harvey  Crow 
Dillard  Croxton 
G.  B.  Crutchfield 


55 

200 

400 

500 

240 


Jefferson,  Iowa 
Grantsburg,  Wis.  3000 
Oakdale,  Calif  1600 
La  Cygne,  Kans.  160 
Mer  Rouge,  La..  120 


Blakey  Dane 
J.  L.  Danford 
Joe  David 
J-  F.  Deems 
T.  Ed.  DeFreese 
Oliva  De  Rosier 
Harry  Dickey 
Chester  Dirks 
Henry  Domak 

S.  Doughenbaugh 
Sam  Dove 
Clifford  Downs 
Russell  Downs 
W.  T.  Downs 

W.  W.  Duck 
John  Duffin 

T.  T.  Duncan 
Duncan  &  Glaze 
C.  H.  Dunn 
Grant  Dunn 
Henry  Dunn 


Burdette,  Kans. 
Burdette,  Kans. 
Miles,  Tex. 
Burlington,  Iowa 
Copeland,  Kans. 
Dresden,  N  D. 
Elk  River,  Minn. 
Copeland,  Kans. 
El  Campo,  Tex. 
Burdette,  Kans. 


550 

640 

150 

200 

640 

480 

400 

800 

130 

640 


Titusville,  Penna.  246 
Hazen.Ark.  160 
Hazen,  Ark.  300 
Oregon  City,  Ore.  60 
Stillwater,  Okla.  160 
Lisco,  Nebr.  200 
Hahn,  Tex.  475 

Hahn,  Tex.  475 

Broadview,  Mont.  640 
Copeland,  Kans.  480 
JBroadview,  Mont  640 


H.  A.  Eckerman  Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  240 
Hanskell  Edwards  Rotan,  Tex.  150 

R.  E.  Eggert  Valley  City,  N.  D.  480 
O.  Eir.hhpjm  Nunn.  Colo.  640 


Wheat 

Cotton.  Row  Crops 
Wheat,  Hay,  Corn 
Wheat 

Corn,  Onions,  etc* 

General 

Cotton,  Cora 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Row 

Wheat 

Wli’t, Barley, Com 

Wheat 

Gram,  Corn 

General  Orchard 

Wheat 

Wheat 


Pecans 
Corn,  Wheat 
Cotton,  Rice 
Corn, Cotton, Cane 
Cotton 

Dry,  Wheat,  Corn 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Cotton,  Corn 

Wheat 

Cotton,  Corn 

Graint-Corn 

Small  Grain 

Wheat,  Flax,  etc. 

Wheat,  Corn 

Wheat,  Flax,  etc. 

Row 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Cotton, Com.Cane 
Row  Crop 
Wheat,  Oats 
Wheat,  etc. 

Rice 

Peaches 

Wheat 

Grain 

Small  Grain 
Wheat, Barley, etc 
Dry 

Potatoes,  Wheat 
Wheat,  Clover 
Corn, Wheat, Oats 
Wheat,  Barley 
Grain 
Grain 

Wheat,  Barley 
Fruit,  Alfalfa 
Rice 
Wheat 
Rice 

Row  Crop 


Wheat,  Barley 

Wheat  .Barley, etc 

Wheat,  Soy  Beans 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Corn,  Cotton 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Small  Grain 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Sheep,  Poultry 

Wheat 

Rice 

Rice 

Rice 

Rice 

Four  Row 
Wheat 

Corn,  Grain,  Hay 
Wheat,  Cattle 
Wheat 
Small  Grain 
Wheat 
Wheat,  etc. 
Wheat,  Rye,  Flax 
Row  Crop 
Wheat,  Forage 
Cotton,  Corn 
Cotton,  Maize, etc 
General  Grain 
Oats,  Barley, Cot’n 
Corn,  Oats 
Hay 

Wheat,  Barley 
General 
Row  Crop 


Wheat 

Wheat 

Maize, Cotton, etc. 

General 

Wheat 

Wheat, Barley.etc. 

Potatoes,  etc. 

Wheat 

Cotton,  Cora 

Wheat 

General 

Rice 

Rice 

Mixed 

Row  Crop 

Corn,  Grain 

Pice 

Pice 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Wheat 


Cotton,  Cora 
Row  Crops 
Wheat,  Flax 
Wheat,  Beans 


Ekvall  and  Gless 
J  I.  Elbm 
l  L.  Ellis 
Earl  Erbe 
H.  B.  Everett 


Richmond,  Tex.  900 
Cameron,  W  Va.  162 
Stafford,  Tex.  270 
Java,  S.  D  250 

Dundee,  Tex.  250 


Champ  Farm 
A  B.  Fiala 
Dewey  Fitch 
J  A  Flack 
W  H.  Flanagan 
Marvin  Fleming 
J  A.  Fletcher 
Ellis  Flick 
C  H.  Fonda 
Robt.B  Fonville 
J  P  Fowler 
Taylor  Fox 
Earl  French 
Forrest  Frick 
J.  H.  Fulmer 

Reggie  Garrett 
Oscar  Gartner 
Frank  Gibson 

I.  W.  Gibson 
T.  J.  Gibson 
T  C.  Gideous 
W.  J.  Giese 

D.  E.  Gilbert 
Wm.  Goettling 
Arthur  Goff 
H.  L.  Grace 

J.  T.  Grantham 
Ralph  Graybill 

E.  R.  Greenhill 
Chas.  Griffin 
A.  W  Gumm 
Gumm  Bros. 

Ole  Gunderson 
LudwigGuthmiller 


Sig  Hagen 
Earl  Halcro 
Thomas  Halcro, Jr. 
Andrew  Haller 

J.  C.  Halsell 

O  B.  Hammon 
Hampton  Bros. 

A.  W.  Hanna 
Harold  Hansen 
Henry  Hansen 
John  Hansen 
Alfred  Hanson 
Haakum  Hansen 
T.  C.  Hanson 
John  W  Harkins 
Chas.  Harland 
Harry  Harris 
W  J.  Harris 
Edwin  Haskew 
Cloyd  Hastings 
II.  T  Hayman 
Chas.  Heacox 
Fred  Hearth 
Clyde  Heft 
Fred  Heibel 

K.  T  Heinselman 
Charles  Helwig 
Earl  Henderson 
Robert  Henderson 
Geo.  W.  Henning 
Howard  Henry 

I.  C.  Hess 
Harold  Heuson 
Jhlius  Heyer 
Grady  Hicks 

J.  W  Hicks 
Claude  Hill 
Ted  Hinderer 
Geo.  Hinton 
A.  Hocksprung 
II.  II.  Hodges 
M.  Hollingsworth 
W  M.  Holtkamp 
Rudolph  Holtz 
Ed.  Houdmann 

E.  A.  Houts 

F.  C.  Howard 
J.  Hubbard 
E.&W.  Huber 
Chas.  Hughes 
Glenn  Hunt 


Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  200 
Ord,Nebr.  150 

Carlisle,  Ark.  120 
Page, N.  D.  1240 
Westport,  S.  D.  360 
Stratford,  Tex.  6C0 
Bradshaw,  Tex  165 
PawneeRock.Kas.  1280 
Aberdeen,  S  D  640 
Seymour,  Tex.  290 
Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  1700 
OnleySprings,  Colo.  680 
PawneeRock,Kans.350 
Bakersfield,  Calif.  450 
Nazareth,  Pa.  625 

G 

Amherst,  S.  D.  640 

Hooker,  Okla.  480 

Oakdale,  Calif.  40 

Kimball,  Nebr.  1400 

Wilmot,Ark.  265 
Karnes  City, Tex.  600 
Power,  Mont.  640 

Kildare,  Okla.  480 

Bowdle,  S.  D.  700 

Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  250 
Nephi,  Utah  500 

Areola,  Miss.  80 

Kanorado,  Kans.  450 
Abbott,  Tex.  2 25 

Arriba,  Colo.  800 

Long  Mott,  Tex.  400 
Long  Mott,  Tex.  500 
Power,  Mont.  800 

Roscoe,  S.  D.  220 

H 


Lawton,  N.  D.  400 
Power,  Mont.  850 
.  Power,  Mont.  500 
Woodrow,  Colo.  1600 
Karnes  City, Tex.  150 
El  Campo,  Tex.  120 
Fletcher,  Okla.  400 
Idalia,  Colo.  800 
El  Campo,  Tex.  80 
Avoca,  fex.  140 
Barnard,  S.  D.  240 
Rosholt,  S.  D.  *  160 

Gettysburg,  S.  D.  45 
Murdock,  Minn.  240 
St.  Francis,  Kans.  800 
Frankfort,  Kans.  400 
Riverside,  Calif.  70 
Sylvester,  Tex.  400 
Wilmote.Ark  100 
Atwood,  Kans.  640 
Formoso,  Kans.  220 
Clyde  Park,  Mont.  640 
Norris,  S.  D.  640 
Coldwater,  Kans.  800 
Greenwood,  Wis.  280 
Broadview,  Mont.  1280 
Miles,  Tex.  150 

Sublette,  Kans.  800 
Broadview, Mont.  2000 
Charlo,  Mont.  800 
Westhope,  N.  D.  1200 
Shiremanstown.Pa.  30 
Lamed,  Kans.  1000 
Mansfield,  Wash.  1280 
El  Campo,  Tex.  180 
Lawton,  N.  D.  720 
Ryegate,  Mont.  1S00 
Douglas,  Wash.  1280 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  20 
Lasara,  Tex.  190 
Juiesburg,  Colo.  2100 
Lmcoln,  Ala.  160 
Miles,  Tex.  100 

Dresden,  N.  D.  480 
George  West,  Tex.  240 
Hargill,  Tex.  160 
Barnard,  S.  D.  160 
Norwich,  Conn.  300 
Hosmer,  S.  D.  200 
Marion,  III.  80 

Kimball,  Nebr.  3000 


Jackson  Brothers 
Bob  Jackson 
Charley  Jeske 
Ed  Jeske 
Edwin  Jobe 
Albin  Johnson 
Bert  Johnson 
O.  S.  Johnson 
Oscar  W  Johnson 
J.  H.  Jones,  Jr- 
Orion  E.  Jones 
R.  S.  Tones 
A.  Jydstrup 


Richmond,  Tex. 
Carrollton,  Mo. 
Warden,  Wash. 
Warden,  Wash. 
Covina,  Calif. 
Christine,  N.  D. 
Spearville,  Kans. 
Lyford,  Tex. 
Lyford,  Tex. 
Rillito,  Ariz. 
Acton,  Mont. 
Cropwell,  Ala. 
Summit,  S.  D. 


700 

100 

1000 

1000 

100 

160 

720 

150 

90 

160 

1100 

380 


Elmer  Kainer 
Raymond  Kainer 
H.  H.  Kauth 
Wm.  Keefer 
Will  Keiser 
Ervin  Keller 
Geo.  Kelly 
Walter  Kelly 
Kohn  Kent 
Kent  Sc  Colvin 
Erwin  King 
Bob  Kirkland 
Kjos  Sc  Brunsaale 
M.  E.  Kruse 
J.  C.  Kubricht 

Emil  Landin 
A.  Landine 
Henry  Large 
J.  Larsen 
Larson  Bros. 

Fred  Lawrence 


El  Campo,  Tex.  100 
El  Campo,  Tex.  140 
Harrison,  Ark.  100 
Molt,  Mont.  800 
Hargill,  Tex.  150 
Timber  Lake,  S.D.  600 
Crete,  N.D.  480 
Britton.  S.D.  1)20 
Boise,  Idaho  168 
Kennedy,  Tex.  500 
Lewistown.Mont.  400 
Armel,  Colo.  240 
Portland,  N  D.  480 
Bishop,  Tex.  160 
Templeton,  Wis.  60 
L 

Ganado,  Tex.  700 
Richmond,  Tex.  340 
Denison,  Tex.  75 
St.  Andrews, Wash.2080 
Richmond,  Tex.  460 
Spearville,  Kans.  680 


Rice 

Oats,  Hay 
Cotton,  Potatoes 
Wheat,  Cot’n,  etc. 
Cotton, Wheat, etc. 

Cotton 

Crops,  Live  Stock 
Rice 

Wheat,  Oats,  etc. 
General 

Wheat.Maize.etc 
Cotton,  Corn,  etc 
Wheat,  Com 
Grain,  Corn,  Hay 
Grain,  Row  Crop 
Cotton 
Corn,  Beans 
Wheat 
Cotton 
General 


Dairying,  etc. 
Maize,  wheat 
Orchard 
Wheat 

Cotton,  Corn,  Hav 

Cotton 

Grain 

Wheat,  Oats 

Wheat,  Flax 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Com,  Cotton 

Wheat,  Corn,  etc. 

Oats, Com,  Cotton 

Wheat,  Barley 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Wheat 

General 


Wh’t,  Barley, Oats 
Wheat 
Wheat,  Oats 
Wh’t,  Corn, Beans 
Cotton,  Corn,  etc 
Cotton 
General 
Wheat,  Corn 
Dry  Cotton 
Cotton,  Corn 
Com,  Small  Grain 
Wheat,  Corn 
Flax 

Oats,  Corn,  etc. 
Wheat 

Corn,  Grain,  Hay 
Oranges,  Lemons 
Cotton,  Maize 
Cotton,  Corn 
Wheat,  Com.etc. 
Wheat 
Wheat 

Wheat, Flax.Com 
Wheat 

Corn,  Oats,  Hay 
Wh’t,  Oats,  Barley 
Cotton,  Corn  • 
Mostly  Wheat 
Wheat 

Wheat,  Barley 
Grain 

Sweet  Corn 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Cotton,  Rice 

Wheat 

■Wheat 

Wheat 

Orange  Grove 
Cotton,  Truck 
Wheat 

Cotton,  Corn, Hay 
Cotton,  Cane,  etc. 
Wh’t,  Oats,  Barley 
Cotton,  Corn,  etc. 
Row  Crop 
Diversified 
Orchard 

WTieat,  Flax,  etc. 

Fruit 

General 


Rice 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Oranges 

Wheat ,  Rye ,  Cora 
Wheat 

Cotton,Cora,Cane 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Wheat,  Corn,  Hay 
Cotton,  Corn,  Hay 
General 


Cotton 
Cotton 
Wheat,  Oats 
Wheat 
Cotton 

Barley,  Flax,  etc. 
Com,  Wheat 
Wheat,  Corn,  etc. 
Grain,  H*y 
Cotton 
Wheat 
Mixed 
Small  Grain 
Four  Row 
Grain,  Corn,  Hay 


Rice 

Rice 

Row  Crops 
Wheat 
Rice,  Cotton 
Wheat 


Richard  Lee 

Hope.  N.  D. 

640 

Wheat,  Oats,  etc. 

J.  A.  Leisner 

Ben  View,  Tex. 

160 

Dry 

H.  Leppla 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

20 

Citrus  Fruits 

N.  E.  Lester 

Veribest,  Tex. 

260 

Cotton,  Com 

Fred  Lewer 

Raymondville.Tex.  300 

Cotton,  Feed 

John  Lind 

Batesland,  S.  D. 

2280 

Grain 

H.  E.  Long 

Port  Lavaca,  Tex. 

400 

Cotton 

Albert  Loomis 

Broadview,  Mont.  1700 

Wheat 

Roy  Lowe 

Hobart,  Okla. 

160 

Cotton,  Com 

T.  H.  Lurker 

Louise,  Tex. 

125 

Row  Crop 

Asa  Luthringer 

Ganado,  Tex. 

150 

Rice 

Fred  Machotka 

M 

Rowena,  Tex. 

400 

Cotton,  Maize 

Walter  Maedje 

Vermontville.Mich.  51 

General 

Ben  Malina 

Taft,  Tex. 

157 

Cotton 

R.  C.  Mallow 

El  Campo,  Tex. 

Rice 

Ben  Malm 

Lyford,  Tex. 

160 

Cotton,  Feed 

Clyde  Martin 

Stratford,  Tex. 

600 

Wheat  , 

Marty  Bros. 

Tracy,  Calif. 

400 

Beans 

Carl  Marty 

Oakdale,  Calif. 

30 

Orchard 

Martin  Mass 

Rowena,  Tex. 

300 

Cotton,  Grain 

R.  0.  Massey 

Edna,  Tex. 

200 

Cotton,  Com 

Olin  Mather 

Hemlock,  N.Y. 

108 

Grain,  Hay 

Phillip  Mawhirter  Strasburg,  Colo. 

960 

Grain 

McCann  Bros. 

Bishop,  Tex. 

1000 

Cotton 

Robt.  McCreery 

Dunstable,  Mass.  75 

General 

Claude  McDaniel 

Stratford,  Tex. 

1280 

Wheat,  Maize 

E.  W.  McIntyre 

Armel,  Colo. 

800 

Grain 

Jos.  McKibben 

Jetmore,  Kans. 

1120 

Wheat, Barley, etc. 

Geo.  Meeker 

Lamed,  Kans. 

1250 

Wheat 

Mefers  Bros. 

Adrian,  N.  D. 

640 

Grain,  Flax 

Frank  Meharry 

Ridgeview,  S.  D. 

320 

Wheat,  Flax 

E.  A.  Memmott 

Nephi,  Utah 

700 

Wheat,  Alfalfa 

Gale  L.  Mercer 

Lyford,  Tex. 

96 

Row 

P.  J.  Metrovich 

ArrowCreek.Mont.  600 

Wheat 

Henry  Meilke 

Gordon,  Nebr. 

1040 

General 

Gerome  Mikaloa 

Ben  View,  Tex. 

170 

Cotton,  Com 

Cliff  Miller 

York,  Nebr. 

240 

Com,  Hay,  Hogs  . 

J.  G.  Miller 

Miles,  Tex. 

175 

Maize,  Cot’n,  etc. 

Ross  Millsap  ‘ 

Miles,  Tex. 

207 

Row  Crops 

R.  L.  Milton 

LeWard,  Tex. 

160 

Cotton,  Potatoes 

Fred  F.  Monk 

Douglas,  Wash. 

840 

Wheat 

Everett  Mosher 

Eads,  Colo. 

Wheat,  Com 

N.  B.  Mullins 

Calliham,  Tex. 

200 

Cotton,  Grain 

Ernest  Munkres 

Rexford,  Kans. 

320 

Wheat,  Com 

Shurl  Munkres 

Rexford,  Kans. 

640 

Grain,  Com 

Henry  Murdock 

Ness  City,  Kans. 

1830 

Wheat,  Feed 

J.  Nagel 

N 

Lehr,  N.  D. 

300 

Wheat,  Oats,  Flax 

R.  H.  Nelson 

Acton,  Mont. 

280 

Wheat 

Henry  Nickolson 

Parshall,  N.D. 

640 

Wheat,  Rye,  Oats 

Manuel  Niemi 

Duluth,  Minn. 

100 

Potatoes,  Hay 

Frank  Nihlas 

Jetmore,  Kans. 

1000 

Wheat,  Row  Crop 

Noble  Brothers 

Belt,  Montana 

750 

Grain 

R.  F.  Nuss 

Denver,  Colo. 

1COO 

Wheat 

Fred  Nuttier 

Hargill,  Tex. 

400 

Cotton 

Gus  Nyquist 

Lyford,  Tex. 

150 

Cotton 

C.  A.  Oberg 

u 

Raymondville.Tex.  61 

Cotton,  Cane 

Frank  Oberlies 

Edinburg,  Ind. 

186 

Wheat,  Com,  Hay 

Baker  Oglesby 

Edna,  Tex. 

130 

Cotton, Cane, Corn 

W.  M.  Oldham 

Winfield,  Kans. 

240 

Corn,  Wheat,  Hay 

W.  M.  Olick 

Forbes,  N.  D. 

600 

Small  Grain 

O.  Olson 

Danevang,  Tex. 

100 

Cotton 

Emil  Opp 

Leola,  S.  D. 

200 

Wheat,  Flax 

A.  E.  Osborne 

Bakersfield,  Calif.  200 

Cotton 

W.  Osborne 

Peoria,  Ariz. 

235 

Cotton 

B.  Ostrolenk 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

200 

Potatoes 

Toe  Ourada 

Clarks,  Nebr. 

200 

Com 

Max  Overton 

Cache,  Okla. 

250 

Grain,  Hay,  etc. 

G.  B.  Owens 

Raymondville.Tex.  175 

Truck,  Cotton 

Chris  Owsumb 

Wendell,  Miss. 

320 

Grain,  Corn 

Max  Painter 

P 

Kimball,  Nebr. 

480 

Wheat 

J.  F.  Palmer 

Shreveport,  La. 

120 

Cotton 

Ivan  Patchett 

Durand,  Mich. 

76 

Oats, Com, Hay 

Frank  Pattison 

Fayette,  Iowa 

200 

Com,  Oats,  Hay 

Lewis  Pauson 

WheatBasin.Mont.  500 

Wheat 

C.  T.  Peacock 

Bovina,  Colo. 

1040 

Wheat 

Fred  W.  Peaslee 

Lancaster,  N.H. 

70 

Com,  Potatoes 

Louis  Perrin 

Rogers,  Nebr. 

260 

Grain 

LawrencePeterson  Rigby,  Idaho 

360 

Wheat 

Vemer  Peterson 

Danevang,  Tex. 

110 

Row 

William  Peterson 

Peetz,  Colo. 

400 

Wheat,  Barley 

A.  H.  Phillips 

Somers,  Conn. 

160 

Stock  Farm 

Warren  Pickett 

Sheridan,  Ind. 

46 

Soy  Beans,  etc. 

Virgil  Pinkston 

Lamed,  Kans. 

480 

Wheat 

L.  H.  Plank 

McLaughlin, S.D.  540 

General 

Joe  Ploeger 

Burley,  Idaho 

1200 

Dry 

J.  B.  Pollock 

Hargill,  Tex. 

270 

Cotton,  Com,  etc. 

E.  W.  Polsom 

Kenedy,  Tex. 

125 

Cotton, Cane, Corn 

L.  L.  Pottroff 

Waverly,  Kans. 

360 

Diversified 

P.  N.  Prass 

La  Ward,  Tex. 

80 

Truck,  Oranges 

Fred  Prater 

Kismet,  Kans. 

2400 

Wheat 

Leonard  Pratton 

lava,  S.  D. 

420 

General 

C.  Y,  Prokop 

Atwood,  Kans. 

580 

Wheat,  Com 

R.  C.  Putman 

Justus,  Ohio 

158 

Corn,  Wheat,  Haj 

A.  Quick 

Q 

Three  Rivers,  Tex. 

85 

Cotton, Com, Grain 

Fred  Radock 

R 

Warden,  Wash. 

4000 

Wheat,  Rye 

H.  Ramgren 

Lyford,  Tex. 

140 

Cotton,  Onions 

A.  H.  Ramsey 

Crandall,  Ga. 

50 

Beans 

Henry  Rasmus 

V/est  Point,  Nebr. 

160 

Genera) 

C.  M.  Rasmussen 

Jetmore,  Kans. 

2000 

Wheat 

Gottleib  Rauter 

Warden,  Wash. 

2500 

Wheat 

H.  C.  Ray 

Rapelje,  Mont. 

800 

Wheat,  Oats 

R.  W.  Reams,  Jr. 

Port  Lavaca,  Tex. 

160 

Cotton 

N.  R.  Redwine 

El  Campo,  Tex. 

600 

Cotton 

N.  W.  Redwine 

Hilje,  Tex. 

250 

Cotton 

Leonard  Rehbine 

Racine,  Minn. 

214 

Grain,  Com,  Hay 

Huehie  Reynolds 

Lawton,  Okla. 

200 

Grain,  Row  Crop 

C.  J.  Rhoads 

Raymondville.Tex.  200 

General,  Cotton 

Frank  Richards 

Cordele,  Ga. 

320 

Row  Crop 

Ed.  Richardson 

Plains,  Kans. 

2080 

Wheat 

F  C.  Richardson 

Plains,  Kans. 

1700 

Wheat 

Roy  Roame 

Louise,  Tex. 

140 

Rice 

Robertson  Bros. 

Flqweree,  Mont. 

2Q00 

Wheat 

P.  L.  Roche 

Pocatello.  Idaho 

60 

Potatoes 

Toe  Roessler 

Lasara,  Tex. 

120 

Cotton,  Com,  etc. 

Roozen  Sc  Peck 

Athboy,  S.  D. 

320 

Wheat,  Flax 

D.  H.  Rose 

Mansfield,  Wash. 

800 

Wheat 

Charles  Ross 

PawneeRock, Kans.400 

Wheat 

Ralph  Rule 

Bovina,  Colo. 

960 

Wheat,  Beans 

J.H.Russell  A  Son  Kimball,  Nebr 

1700 

Wheat 

J.  W.  Rust 

Lorenzo,  Tex. 

200 

Cotton,  Cora,  etc. 

John  R.  Ruther 

Athboy,  S.  D. 

Q 

480 

Grain 

Samoa  Bros. 

El  Campo,  Tex. 

600 

Rice 

Henry  Sand 

Gering,  Nebr. 

220 

Potatoes,  etc. 

Ralph  SchafT  Ryegate,  Mont.  500 

G.Schanzenback  Akaska,  S.  D.  195 

E.  P.  Scherlin  Edna,  Tex  105 

John  D.  Schlepp  Akaska,  S.  D.  1250 

Harvey  Schliep  Forbes,  N.  D.  325 

S.  J.  Schliep  Forbes,  N.  D.  255 

J.E.Schtottmann  Rdbstown,  Tex.  900 

Enoch  Schmidt  Copeland,  Kans.  500 


.  J.  Schmidt  PawneeRock, Kans. 240 


E.  T.  Schmidtman  Withrow,  Wash.  1200 
Joseph  Schneider  McFarland,  Calif.  60 
FrcdL.Schofstoll  Sublette,  Kans.  800 
Frank  Scholtz  Karnes  City  ,  Tex.  240 
Nic  Schuman  Rapelje,  Mont.  800 

E.  B.  Schur  Vernon,  Tex.  320 

R.  Schuricht  Spalding,  Nebr.  240 
Joe  Schuster  Box  Elder,  Mont.  480 
Fred  Schwartz  Thorndale,  Tex.  90 
Walter  Scoon  Modesto,  Calif.  916 
Carl  Scott  Ford,  Kans.  380 

Clark  J.  Scott  Hallowell,  Kans.  160 
M.  T.  Scroggin  Cozad,  Nebr.  640 
SeagleyBros.  Topeka,  Ind.  215 

J.  L.  Shaddock  Hobart,  Okla.  160 

John  E.  Shafer  Pierce,  Colo.  1280 
C.  D.  Shane  Winfield,  Kans.  500 
John  Shannon  Crandall,  S.  D.  620 
George  Sharp  ThreeForks, Mont. 1200 
J.  K.  Shaughnessy  Pomfret  Ctr., Conn. 400 
Oscar  Shult  El  Campo,  Tex.  240 
Sam  Shult  El  Campo,  Tex.  130 

Chas.  Shultz  El  Campo,  Tex.  650 
Floyd  Skiles  Kimball,  Nebr.  320 
Elmer  Slagerman  Bathgate,  N.  D.  240 
Frank  Slama  Milton,  N.  D.  420 
J.  C.  Sligar  Karnes  City,  Tex.  90 

Howard  Smedley  E.  Lansing,  Mich.  100 
Gilbert  Smelzer  Trail  City,  S.D.  600 

A.  L.  Smitli  Binger,  Okla.  280 

F.  A.  Smith  Tower  City,  N.D.  1000 

H.  R.  Smith  Luling,  Tex.  500 
Max  Smith  Kimball,  Nebr.  1210 

W.  D.  Smith  Lakota,  N.  D.  640 
John  Sneaker  Lebo,  Tex.  160 

Chas.  Snodgrass  ThreeForks, Mont.  440 

B.  H.  Socolofsky  El  Campo,  Tex.  300 

Ole  Solem  Plaza,  N.  D.  300 

J.  H.  Sorenson  Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  240 
Sidney  Spence  Elm  Creek,  Nebr.  560 
Chester  Spencer  Ganado,  Tex.  300 
E.  H.  Sprague  Waterloo,  Nebr.  400 
Zed  Sprout  Copeland,  Kans.  960 

Clyde  Stage  Clearfield,  Pa.  100 

Henry  W.  Staiger  Coudersport,  Pa.  150 
Albert  A.  Stark  Glendive,  Mont.  640 
J.  T.  Stauffer  Elgin,  Okla.  500 

Fred  Stephen  El  Campo,  Tex.  160 

Charley  Stevenson  Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  240 

C.  W.  Stevens  Catarina,  Tex.  400 

Howard  Stewart  Mansfield,  S.  D.  320 
Alvin  Stimput  Kingsdown,  Kans.  372 
E.  C.  Stockton  Port  Lavaca,  Tex.  200 
August  Stoecker  Hosmer,  S.  D.  425 
H.  W.  Stoutenburg  Hysham,Mont.  1800 
Edgar  Strach  Miles,  Tex.  200 

C.  F.  Stumpff  Lewistown,  Pa.  100 

Ed.  Svee  WheatBasin, Mont. 700 

C.  Swanson  Sc  Sons  El  Campo,  Tex.  800 
A.  M.  G.  Swenson  Lueders,  Tex.  200 
C.  A.  Swenson  Kenedy,  Tex.  200 


T.  J.  Taylor 
Carl  Tellessen 
Harry  S.  Thibode 
Jos.  Thielen 
Bud  Thomas 
E.  L.  Thomas 
M.  Thyssen 
J.  Leo  Torline 
Arthur  Towe 
C.  R.  Tritt 
E.  H.  Tucker 
J  A.  Turner 
W-A.Turner&Sons 

H.  B.  Utley 


Merkel,  Tex.  170 
Almena,  Kans.  80 
Stephen,  Minn.  320 
Clyde,  N.  D  800 
Richmond,  Tex.  000 
Jetmore,  Kans.  2880 
Danevang,  Tex  80 
Bellefonte,  Kans.  385 
Box  Elder,  Mont.  700 
Kimball,  Nebr.  2000 
Wnghtstown,  N.  J.  40 
El  Campo,  Tex.  140 
Salem,  N  H.  280 


U 


Dixon,  Ill. 
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V 

Gus  Vajdos  Louise,  Tex.  160 

W.  P.  Valentine  Line  Lexington,  Pa.  68 

John  Van  Egmond  CoffeeCreek.Mont.  640. 
W.  Vaughn  Lyford,  Tex.  80 

awrence  Vedene  Kimball,  Nebr.  1280 

Geo.  Voeller  Frederick,  S.  D.  600 

Spike  Vogel  Kennebec,  S.  D.  1000 


W.  A.  Waddell,  Jr. 
W  F.  Wahouski 
Mr.  Waxman 
Mack  Webb 
J.  H.  Weeden 
H.  C.  Werner 
O.  J.  West 
N.  G.  Westburg 
Wm.  Whetstone 
Thomas  White 
Chas.  Whitney 
Mat  Wiedman 
Willie  Wilbeck 
Herman  Wilde 
John  Wilde 
F.&P  Williams 
J.  J  Williams 
Walter  Williams 
John  Willox 
J  K.  Wilson 
Raymond  Wilson 
E.M.  Windwind- 
land 

Marvin  Winters 
Louis  Witt 
Jno.  Woonitzky 
Clifford  Wright 
N.  S.  Wright 


W 

Oxford,  Ala  75 

Amenia,  N  D.  160 

So.  Haven,  Mich.  150 
El  Campo,  Tex.  200 

Stratford,  Tex.  700 

Verona,  N  D.  700 

Lasara,  Tex.  160 

Lyford,  Tex.  120 

Dundas,  Ill.  60 

Russell,  N  D.  2100 

Hobson,  Mont.  1500 

Akaska,  S.  D.  160 

El  Campo,  Tex.  120 

Lasara,  Tex.  160 

Lasara,  Tex.  640 

Cochran,  Ga.  942 
PawneeRock, Kans. 320 
Bomerton,  Tex.  160 
Duluth,  Minn.  60 
Eagle  Pass,  Tex.  400 
Kimball,  Nebr.  460 

Forbes,  N  D.  300 
Kremlin,  Mont.  580 
Kremlin,  Mont.  640 
Richmond,  Tex.  65 
Moore,  Mont.  2500 
Miles,  Tex.  200 


Y 

Leo  Young  Timber  Lake,  S.D.  700 
Z 

JohnZak.Jr.  Ballinger,  Tex.  125 
Arthur  Zechman  Bellevue,  Ohio  40 
O.  W.  Zieschang  Thrall,  Tex.  90 

Henry  Zlab  Gothenburg.  Nebr.  340 


General 
Wheat,  Com 
Cotton,  Corn 
Wheat, Flax,  etc. 
Wheat,  Flax,  etc. 
Wheat,  Barley 
Melons,  Cotton 
Wheat,  Kaffir 
Wheat 
Wheat 
Cotton 
Wheat,  Corn 
Cotton, Corn, Cano 
Wheat,  Hay,  etc. 

,  Cotton,  Wheat 
Corn,  Wheat 
Wheat, Rye,  Oats 
Cotton 
Grain 
Wheat 
Oats,  Wheat 
Corn,  Wheat 
General 
Cotton,  Feed 
Wheat 
Wheat,  Oats 
Grain,  Corn,  Hay 
Wheat  only 
Corn,  etc. 

Cotton,  Corn 

Cotton 

Rice 

Wheat,  Potatoes 
Wheat, Flax,  etc. 
Grain 

Cotton,  Corn,  etc. 

Wheat,  Oats,  Hay 

Wheat, Corn,  etc. 

Cotton,  Corn 

Grain 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Grain,  etc. 

Wheat,  Oats 

Wheat 

Rice 

Wheat,  Flax 
Cotton 

Grain,  Corn,  Hay- 

Rice 

General 

Wheat 

Grain  &  Potatoes 
Potatoes,  Hay 
Wheat,  Flax 
Grain,  Row  Crop 
Cotton,  Corn,  Cane 
Cot’n&LittleCora 
General 
Diversified 
Wheat 
Cotton,  Corn 
Wh’t.  Barley,  Fla* 
Wheat 
Cotton,  Feed 
General 
Wheat 
Rice,  Cotton 
Cotton,  Corn,  etc 
Row  Crop 


Row  Crop 
Corn, Hog.  etc 
Grain,  Flax 
Grain,  Flax 
Rice 

Wh’t,  Clover, Corn 
Cotton 

Wh’t, Barley,  etc 

Wheat 

Diversified 

Truck 

Row  Crop 

Dairy,  Apples 


Diversified 


Rice 

Potatoes,  Com 
Wheat 
Cotton,  Feed 
Wheat 
Small  Grain 
General 


Cotton 

Grain,  Fla*,  Com 

General 

Rice 

Small  Grain 

Grain 

Cotton 

Row  Crop 

Corn,  Oats,  Beans 

Gram,  Flax,  Hay 

Wheat 

Wheat,  Flax 

Dry,  Row  Crop 

Row  Crop 

Row  Crop 

General 

Wheat 

Wheat,  Cotton 

General 

Corn 

Diversified 

Wh’t,  Barley,  Flax 
Wheat,  Flax,  etc. 
General 
Cotton,  Corn 
Wheat,  Barley 
Cot’n,  Wh’t,  Milo 


Wh’t,  Flax,  Al/affn 


Cotton,  Feed 
Orchard 
Cotton,  Core 
Core 


If  you  are  already  farming  by  tractor  power  alone ,  or 
you  know  other  men  who  are,  please  drop  us  a  line  about 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  19,  1928 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  January 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on 
the  basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk.... 

3.42 

3.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

2.45 

2B 

Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

2.30 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

3.00 

4 

Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market 

quotations  on  butter 

and  American 

cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  January  1928  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.27  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

December  Prices  Announced 
The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  December 


for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross . $3.10 

Expenses  . 0'6 

Net  Pool .  3.(M 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 10 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . $2.94 

Dec.  1927,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.89 

Dec.  1927,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.99 

Dec.  1926,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.70 

Dec.  1926,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  Milk . $2.80 

Dec.  1925,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.43 

Dec.  1925,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.33 


The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 

in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.95  per 
hundred,  ($3.13  for  3.5%  milk). 

Dec.  1927  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  3.00;  3.5%,  3.20 

Dec.  1926  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  2.75;  3.5%,  2.94 

Dec.  1925  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  2.67;  3.5%,  2.87 


Butter  Gains  Then  Slips  Again 

CREAMERY  Jan.  9  Jan.  2  Jan.  II, 

SALTED  1928 


Higher 

than  extra... 

48%-49% 

49  -49 % 

49', 

4-50 

Extra 

(92sc) . . 

■  48%  -48% 

48%  - 

49 

. 

84-91  score . 

44'/2-48 

44  -48 

41 

-48% 

Lower 

Grades . 

•  43  -44 

43  -43% 

40 

-40% 

Shortly  after  our  report  of  last  week 
was  written,  the  butter  market  devel¬ 
oped  a  half  cent  advance  and  a  gener¬ 
ally  better  tone,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
receipts  coming  into  New  York  after 
having  been  diverted  from  Chicago.  On 
Monday,  the  7th,  prices  continued  to 
hold  but  the  demand  was  rather  dis¬ 
turbing,  there  being  very  little  buying 
on  the  part  of  outsiders,  and  the  reg¬ 
ular  trade  only  took  its  usual  com¬ 
plement.  On  the  8th,  pressure  to  sell 
developed  and  in  the  face  of  a  small 
response  on  the  part  of  the  buying 
trade,  the  market  retreated  a  half  cent 
per  pound.  Even  with  that  reduction 
the  demand  was  still  sluggish.  There 
seems  to  be  no  question  that  consump¬ 
tion  is  falling  off.  At  the  same  time 
fresh  goods  are  in  slightly  freer  sup¬ 
ply,  with  the  result  that  there  is  some 
surplus  stock  sufficiently  in  evidence 
here  and  there  to  make  the  selling  in¬ 
terests  apprehensive. 

As  we  see  it,  the  tone  is  actually 
weak,  due  to  the  sluggish  trading  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  these  disturbing  ac¬ 
cumulations  here  and  there.  Naturally 
in  face  of  the  more  limited  demand, 
buyers  are  operating  with  extreme 
caution,  confining  their  activities  to 
immediate  trade  needs.  This  is  limit¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  business  and  gives 
the  buyers  a  still  better  advantage.  As 
it  appears  to  the  writer,  it  would  not 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


EGG  CASES 

LOUIS  0L0FSKY,  685 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 

Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


be  surprising  to  see  a  slightly  farther 
retreat. 

According  to  the  Producers’  Price 
Current,  the  withdrawals  from  cold 
storage  from  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  4  in  the 
four  largest  cities  were  a  shade  over 
a  million  pounds  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Cheese  Market  Holds  Steady 


STATE  Jan.  9  Jan.  2  Jan.  II, 

FLATS  1928 

Fresh  Fancy  .  27%-29  25%*27 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy  .  25%-27  27'/2-29  29  -29 Vi 

Held  Average  . 


The  cheese  market  is  playing  the 
same  tune  that  we  have  reported  for 
several  weeks  past.  Cured  cheese  is 
enjoying  a  good  demand  which  holds 
the  prices  on  that  commodity  steady. 
Stock  is  moving  rather  freer  from  cold 
storage.  From  December  21st  to  Jan¬ 
uary  3rd,  cold .  storage  holdings  were 
reduced  slightly  over  600,000  pounds. 
Whereas  during  the  same  period  a 
year  ago  stocks  were  reduced  approxi¬ 
mately  383,000  pounds. 

The  make  of  fresh  cheese  is  light. 
Some  recent  makes  of  New  York  State 
flats  have  been  offered  at  25y2c  to  26c, 
although  where  any  pet  brand  is  con¬ 
sidered,  the  price  quickly  goes  up 
to  27c. 

On  the  whole,  considering  reserves, 
trading  needs,  and  the  make,  the 
cheese  market  is  in  a  good  condition. 
The  fluid  market  is  taking  a  great  deal 
of  the  milk  that  formerly  went  into 
the  manufactured  products  and  this  is 
holding  the  make  in  a  desirable  limit. 


Full  Supplies  Cut  Egg  Prices 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan.  9 

Jan.  2 

Jan.  II, 
1928 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras... 

45-46 

46-47 

57-58 

Hen'y  Av’ge  Extras.  .. 

42-44 

44-45 

55-56 

Extra  Firsts . 

30-41 

30-42 

53-54 

Firsts  . 

26-39 

28-40 

51-52 

Undergrades  . 

25- 

26-27 

-49 

Pullets  . 

35-36 

35-38 

45-47 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

30-33 

30-33 

39- 

Hennery  . 

46- 

47-48 

57-58 

Gathered  . 

27-45 

28-46 

-56 

On  January  9th,  the 

receipts 

of  fresh 

eggs  were  so 

heavy  that  the 

market 

was  unable  to  maintain  the  prices  we 
quoted  last  week,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  extras.  The  critical  buyers  are 
getting  slightly  better  selections  for 
the  prices  quoted.  The  change  was 
somewhat  unexpected  in  some  quarters 
for  the  market  has  been  holding  com¬ 
paratively  steady  since  last  week’s  re¬ 
port.  On  the  8th  it  looked  as  though 
some  selections  would  enjoy  a  slight 
advance,  but  the  trade  is  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  at  this  time  to  handle  heavy  sup¬ 
plies.  Browns  have  been  running  in  a 
rather  heavier,  and  it  is  only  rare  that 
we  hear  of  sales  at  46c,  stocks  not 
moving  very  freely  at  that  figure. 

This  situation  may  change  with  the 
advent  of  heavier  weather  on  the 
tenth,  especially  if  it  were  to  turn 
colder.  The  weather  element  is  quite 
strong  in  the  egg  market  and  with  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous  to  make  any  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  trend.  In  most  of  the 
producing  sections  we  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  unusually  milder  weather  and  hens 
have  been  functioning  under  full  pres¬ 
sure.  The  snow  and  rain  that  we  are 
now  having  will  undoubtedly  serve  to 
check  the  lay  to  some  extent,  and  at 
the  same  time  bolster  up  the  demand. 


Live  Fowls  Meeting  Excellent 
Demand 


FOWLS 

Jan.  9 

Jan.  2 

Jan.  II. 
1928 

Colored  . 

•40 

35- 

34-36 

Leghorn  . 

-35 

35- 

31-33 

CHICKENS  _ 

Colored  . . 

32-40 

35-37 

27-35 

Leghorn  . 

32-34 

32-35 

22-26 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

33-40 

42-50 

35-40 

Leghorn  . 

33-36 

28-31 

CAPONS  . 

42-45 

45-50 

40-45 

TURKEYS  . 

30-32 

25-30 

30-45 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

31-32 

29-33 

GEESE  . 

25-30 

25-28 

28-31 

There  has  been  an  abnormally 
heavy  demand  for  good  live  fowls  and 
this  has  served  to  absorb  the  free  sup¬ 
plies  of  those  lines.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  the  excess  supplies  would 
apparently  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  trade,  even  to  the  point  of  cutting 
down  somewhat  on  the  price.  But 
buyers  are  out  in  full  force  and  bidding 
for  goods.  The  market  on  broilers  is 


slow,  but  the  supplies  are  limited  and 
the  market  remains  nominal.  Chickens 
are  working  out  satisfactorily,  but 
they  may  slip  later,  for  cars  that  are 
due  from  the  West  later  in  the  week 
are  said  to  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  chickens.  On  the  whole,  the  live 
poultry  market  is  good. 

Ducks  are  selling  well,  although  it 
looks  as  though  heavier  shipments  of 
Long  Islands  will  create  a  slightly 
easier  condition. 


Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  veals  are  still  ranging  as  high 
as  $19.50,  but  the  price  is  extreme  for 
primes,  $19  being  more  common.  The 
market  is  slow  when  we  get  into  the 
lower  grades,  and  prices  range  any¬ 
where  from  $12  to  $18.50.  Some  culls 
have  been  sold  as  low  as  $10.  Calves 
(excluding  home  milk  feds)  are  steady. 
Some  choice  selling  at  $13.50,  others 
ranging  down  as  low  as  $16.50  for 
culls. 

The  steer  market  is  irregular.  A 
few  choice  are  bringing  $14.35,  but 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minate  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  yoar 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:30  standard  time. 


trade  is  very  limited  at  that  figure,  $14 
being  more  like  a  firm  top  of  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Bulls  are  steady.  A  few  good  ones 
are  bringing  $9.75  with  mediums  any¬ 
where  from  $8.50  to  $9.50,  and  com¬ 
mons  $7.25  to  $8.25. 

The  market  for  dairy  cows  is  fairly 
steady.  A  few  are  bringing  $8.75, 
which  is  $1  over  bulls.  Common  to 
medium  stock  from  $6.75  to  $8.  While 
low  cuts  sell  from  $6.75  to  $4.  Re¬ 
actors  are  still  from  $5  to  $8. 

The  lamb  market  is  booming  right 
along,  meeting  an  active  demand  with 
choice  stock  ranging  $15.75  and  ordi¬ 
nary  goods  $15.  Anything  that  would 
be  classed  as  medium  ranges  from 
$12.50  to  $13.50.  Culls  and  commons 
range  from  $10  to  $12. 

Hogs  weighing  from  170  to  220 
pounds  are  bringing  the  best  money, 
ranging  from  $9.75  to  $10.  The  best 
of  those  weigh  from  140  to  160  pounds 
and  bring  from  $9.55  to  $9.80,  while 
light  weights  ranging  from  85  to  130 
pounds  are  quoted  at  $9.25  to  $9.50.' 

Rabbits  continue  quiet  with  prices 
ranging  from  25c  to  30c  per  pound. 


Potatoes  Gain  Another  Peg 


STATE 

Jan.  9 

Jan.  2 

Jan.  II, 
1928 

150  lb.  sack  . 

1.75-1.90 

1.75-1.85 

Bulk.  180  lbs. 
MAINE 

2.00-2.25 

2.00-2.15 

150  lb.  sack.... 

2.00-2.15 

2.00-2.10 

3.00-3.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  1  . 

2.35-2.50 

2.35-2.50 

3.50-3.85 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack 

2.00-2.25 

2.00-2.15 

No.  1 . 

2.35-2.75 

2.25-2.50 

3.50-3.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 

2.85-3.15 

2.85-3.10 

4.00-4.50 

The  potato  market  has  advanced  an¬ 
other  shade  and  once  more  we  urge 
caution  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  keep 
consignments  within  a  reasonable  lim¬ 
it.  The  heavier  weather  that  struck 
the  metropolitan  district  on  the  tenth 
was  expected  to  help  trade  to  some 
extent.  Practically  all  lines  are  im¬ 
proved  in  one  way  or  another. 

Notes  on  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Trade 

Cabbage  has  not  been  enjoying  as 
much  demand  of  late,  the  call  being 
rather  light.  Bulk  goods  are  keeping 
a  wide  range,  in  some  instances  $50  is 
being  paid,  although  the  range  runs 
considerably  under  this,  depending  on 
the  quality  and  character  of  the  stock. 

Carrots  hold  steady,  although  trade 
is  nothing  to  get  excited  about.  Wash¬ 
ed  goods  are  bringing  from  $1.75  to 
$2.25  a  basket.  Rough  sells  from  50c 
to  75c  lower.  Carrots  in  sacks  are 


bringing  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  hundred. 

The  squash  market  is,  as  we  expect¬ 
ed,  higher.  Hubbards  bring  from  $3.50 
to  $4  a  barrel.  Pumpkins  have  been 
scarce.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  them,  except  on  special  order. 
During  the  holidays  we  tried  to  get 
some  fresh  pumpkins  in  one  of  New 
York’s  suburbs  and  we  were  told  that 
there  were  “none  on  the  market.” 

The  apple  market  is  moving  along 
fairly.  Offers  of  the  barrel  and  basket 
goods  under  top  notch  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  rather  slowly.  There  seems  to  be 
very  few  fancy  Baldwins  offered.  The 
top  best  on  such  is  $6  per  barrel. 
Greenings  are  selling  anywhere  from 
$2.75  to  $7.50.  Kings  range  about 
$5.50,  with  McIntosh  as  high  as  $12, 
although  some  of  the  very  poor  stock 
bring  $4.50.  Most  of  the  McIntosh  are 
bringing  from  $10  to  $11.  York  Im¬ 
perials  are  bringing  from  $3.50  to  $5, 
while  Spies  range  from  $3  to  $8. 

Pea  Beans  Higher 

Pea  beans  have  made  an  advance. 
Supplies  are  rather  limited  of  late  and 
figures  have  strengthened  proportion¬ 
ately.  Common  to  fair  goods  now 
bring  from  $9.75  to  $10.  Anything  that 
is  best  bring  $10.25.  Marrows  still  ap¬ 
pear  the  same.  Average  size  range 
from  $9.75  to  $10.50.  The  best  jumbos 
range  as  high  as  $12.50. 

Red  Kidneys  still  keep  the  same 
range  of  $8  to  $8.75. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Jan.  9 

Jan.  2 

Jan.  It, 

(At  Chicago) 

1928 

Wheat  (Mar.)  . 

1.16% 

1.16% 

Corn  (Mar.)  . 

.88% 

.87% 

1.28% 

Oats  (Mar.)  . 

.49% 

.47% 

•87% 

CASH  GRAINS 

.53% 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.54% 

1.54% 

1.53% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.09% 

1.04% 

1.06% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.59 

.66 

FEEDS 

Jan.  5 

Dec.  29, 

Jan.  7, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1928 

1928 

Grade  Oats  . 

37.50 

37.50 

36,50 

Spring  Bran  . 

34.50 

34.50 

35.00 

Hard  Bran  . 

37.00 

37.00 

37.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

34.50 

34.50 

34.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

43.00 

43.00 

43.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

39.00 

39.00 

39.50 

Red  Dog  . 

42.00 

42.00 

41.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

39.00 

39.00 

41.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

38.50 

38.50 

38.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

38.50 

38.50 

37.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

40.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

50.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

46.50 

46.50 

44.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

51.00 

51.00 

49.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

53.00 

52.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

58.50 

58.50 

48.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

taarket  and  are  P.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


To  Take  World  Census  of 
Agriculture 

PLANS  are  under  way  whereby  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
will  take  a  world’s  census  of  agriculture 
in  1930.  Mr.  Leon  Estabrook,  formerly 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  now  director  of  the  census  for  the 
Institute,  is  at  present  in  this  country 
on  his  way  to  South  America  where  he 
will  finish  his  survey  of  world  agriculture 
preliminary  to  making  the  census.  This 
census  is  expected  to  cover  more  than 
99  per  cent  of  the  world’s  agriculture. 


New  York  State  Holstein 
Makes  Fine  Record 

Butter  Girl  Pontiac  Beauty  1015633  own¬ 
ed  by  Harry  Yates,  Orchard  Park,  N. 
Y.  has  closed  a  365-day  test  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  H.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  Superintendent 
of  Advanced  Registry,  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  Delavan, 
Win.,  is  credited  with  30,251.5  pounds  of 
milk  containing  1,003.81  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  equivalent  to  1,254.76  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  computed  on  the  80  per  cent  basis. 
She  is  the  129th  Holstein-Friesian  cow  to 
produce  in  excess  of  1,000  pounds  of  fat, 
and  the  89th  Holstein  to  produce  over 
30,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year. 


If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 
To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 
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Farm  News  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

Annual  Report  Shows  Jefferson  County  Grange  in  Strong  Posit  ion- -County  Notes 


WITH  the  lengthening  of  the  days 
we  naturally  expected  a  spell  of 
colder  weather,  but  instead  we  are  still 
getting  the  same  kind — warm,  then 
cold  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  warm 
again.  Not  very 
good  for  meadows 
or  getting  around 
the  farm  to  do  odd 
jobs  or  cut  wood, 
but  very  good  for 
the  “flu”  germs 
which  fortunately 
have  turned  out  to 
be  only  the  old 
fashioned  grippe. 
Most  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  as  well  as  our¬ 
selves  have  fallen  victim,  and  while  it 
has  not  been  very  deadly,  it  certainly 
takes  the  strength  and  ambition. 

With  thirty-three  granges  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  county  and  7370  members  County 
Deputy  George  Merrill,  of  South  Rut¬ 
land  Grange,  in  his  annual  report  calls 
attention  to  the  relative  strength  of 
the  grange  movement  here  as  com¬ 
pared  with  most  other  counties  in  New 
York  State.  He  especially  stresses  the 
advancements  of  the  past  ten  years. 
The  deputies  during  this  time  have 
been  Elon  O.  Andrus;  Edson  J.  Wal- 
rath  (now  member  of  the  State 
Grange  Executive  Committee);  LeRoy 
W.  Burton  (who  gave  so  liberally  of 
his  limited  strength  that  he  has  passed 
on  to  his  reward  above);  and  George 
Merrill. 

Belleville  to  Have  Short  Course 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Belleville  Union  Academy  has  com¬ 
pleted  plans  for  a  two  weeks  short 
course  in  cooperation  with  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Farm  Bureau.  This  course 
will  start  on  January  14th  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  five  days  of  each  week. 
The  subjects  to  be  offered  are:  Poultry 
management  and  feeding;  Gas  engine 
school;  Farm  shop;  A  study  of  farm 
prices  and  economics;  Milk  testing; 
Farm  Accounting;  and  Marketing  of 
milk,  beans,  and  other  products  of 
southern  Jefferson  and  northern  Os¬ 
wego  counties.  The  arrangements  are 
in  charge  of  E.  G.  Schaad,  principal  of 
the  Academy. 

Barn  Meetings  in  St.  Lawrence 
County 

The  Farm  Bureau  in  St.  Lawrence 
County  held  a  number  of  barn  meetings 
in  December  with  Dr.  H.  J.' Metzger  as 
speaker.  Dr.  Metzger  goes  into  a  barn 
and  comments  on  the  individuals,  point¬ 
ing  out  how  hard  it  is  to  tell  all  about 
a  cow  by  merely  looking  at  her,  em¬ 
phasizing'  that  any  cow  purchased 
should  be  given  a  thorough  physical 
handling  in  addition  to  looking  her 
over;  this  is  usually  followed  by  a  talk 
on  garget  and  infectious  abortion,  two 
of  the  most  costly  diseases  known  to 
dairy  men.  These  meetings  were  held 
on  the  farms  of:  W.  N.  Clark,  Pots¬ 
dam;  C.  A.  Evans,  Black  Lake;  W.  R. 
Perrin,  Gouverneur;  H.  C.  McNeil,  Mor¬ 
ristown;  W.  A.  Laidlaw,  Hammond; 
Alonzo  Chase,  Racquette  River;  John 
Dawson,  Helena;  Elvin  Boulds,  Nichol- 
ville;  B.  J.  Hammill,  North  Lawrence; 
O.  Freeman,  Edwards. 

The  St.  Lawrence  County  farmers’ 
picnic  will  be  held  on  August  8th,  next 
summer,  according  to  plans  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  having  it  in  charge.  Harry 
Mason  Knox  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee;  Lee  Martin,  secretary,  and  Al¬ 
bert  Fisher,  treasurer.  Selection  of  a 
place  was  left  for  a  future  meeting 
after  the  members  have  had  time  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

St.  Lawrence  County  Farm  Bureau 
finished  their  membership  drive  with  631 
members,  but  expected  that  other  renew¬ 
als  would  bring  the  total  to  900.  M.  H. 
Streeter  of  Gouverneur  was  reelected 
president,  with  H.  K.  Stearns  of  Potsdam 
vice-president  and  A.  W.  Hull  of  Potsdam 
for  secretary.  Leon  H.  Claus,  who  has 
won  a  high  place  in  St.  Lawrence  County 
as  County  Agricultural  Agent  will  carry 
on  the  work  in  1929,  as  will  Miss  Mabel 
Milhan  for  the  Home  Bureau. 

Three  Dairy  Improvement  associations 
are  now  operating  in  the  northern  county 
with  very  interesting  and  profitable  re¬ 


sults.  L.  S.  Porteous  of  Lisbon  has  won 
high  honors  for  three  months  in  succes¬ 
sion,  with  a  purebred  Holstein-Freisian 
that  has  produced  over  2000  pounds  of 
milk  in  each  month. 

A  few  weeks  ago  A.  F.  Spooner  of  Rich- 
ville  shipped  37  head  of  his  purebred  Ayr- 
shires  to  Elmer  R.  Pearson  at  Ainsley, 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Spooner  has  a  fine  lot  of 
cattle  according  to  all  reports,  and  those 
who  went  west  should  make  a  good  show¬ 
ing  for  Northern  New  York. 

The  directors  of  the  Lewis  County  fair 
have  changed  the  dates  for  their  1929  fair 
to  August  20-23  inclusive.  The  changes 
were  made  in  order  to  hold  the  fair  be¬ 
fore  schools  open.  The  Canton  Fair  As¬ 
sociation  report  that  they  cleared  $1000  on 
the  1928  fair.  Fred  J.  Wheeler  will  be 
president  again  next  year  with  Lloyd  G. 
Blankman  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Milk  Delivered  to  Consu¬ 
mers  in  New  Fibre  Bottles 

IFTY  thousand  New  York  City  con¬ 
sumers  will  no  longer  receive  their 
daily  pint  or  quart  of  milk  in  a  glass 
bottle.  The  Sheffield  Farms  Company 
is  experimenting  in  the  use  of  a  con¬ 
tainer  made  of  paraffined  spruce  fibre. 
This  container  is  round  at  the  bottom 
and  wedge-shaped  at  the  top. 

For  the  present  at  least  it  is  not  ex¬ 


pected  that  this  new  container  will 
lower  costs.  If  it  meets  the  approval 
of  the  consumer,  it  is  possible  that  it 
will  become  the  standard  bottle  for  de¬ 
livering  milk.  In  this  event  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  old  milk  wagon  will  be¬ 
come  obsolete.  The  company  which 
manufactures  the  container  is  also 
making  a  booth  which  can  be  attached 
to  the  side  of  a  motorcycle.  This  will 
carry  360  quarts  of  milk,  which  is  60 
quarts  more  than  the  average  number 
of  bottles  carried  by  a  milk  wagon. 
This  saving  in  weight  is  made  possible 
by  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the 
container. 

The  day  before  this  new  method  of 
delivery  was  started,  a  luncheon  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  at  which 
Dairymen,  Health  Experts,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Workers  drank  milk  from  the  new 
cone-shaped  container  and  toasted  it 
as  a  successor  to  the  glass  bottle.  Mr. 
R.  R.  Reilly,  President  of  the  Sealed 
Container  Corporation,  stated  that  as 
a  result  of  the  air-tight  seal  and  the 
nature  of  the  container,  the  milk  can 
be  kept  in  these  containers  for  a 
longer  period  than  in  the  old  glass 
bottles.  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  former 
City  Commissioner  of  Health,  told  the 
guests  at  the  luncheon  that  the  con¬ 
tainer  is  a  safe  method  of  retailing 


milk  and  that  he  hoped  the  milk  com¬ 
panies  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
product  to  the  public  so  that  the  con¬ 
tainer  would  be  within  reach  of  those 
who  are  now  using  loose  milk. 


Madison  Square  Poultry 
Show,  Jan.  16-20 

THE  annual  Madison  Square  Garden 
Poultry  Show  is  being  held  this  year 
from  January  16  to  20.  This  show  has 
always  been  recognized  as  a  fancier’s 
show.  In  recent  years  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  educational  features  have  been 
added.  Boys  and  girls  judging  teams 
representing  4-H  clubs  will  compete  and 
free  lectures  will  be  given  each  day  of 
the  show.  This  department  is  in  charge 
of  Charles  D.  Cleveland  of  Eatontown, 
N.  J.  Among  those  who  will  speak  at 
these  lectures  are :  Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  F.  H.  Nodine,  Amherst, 
Conn. ;  G.  O.  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  William  Kirkpatrick,  Storrs,  Conn. ; 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Dawley,  Mexico,  N.  Y. ;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fred  Elford,  Canada,  president  of 
the  World’s  Poultry  Congress ;  Professor 
Willard  Thompson  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  College;  Professor 
James  Rice  of  Cornell  and  Dr.  Kaupp 
of  North  Carolina  State  Agricultural 
College. 


New  York  County  Notes 


Rensselaer  County  —The  water  con¬ 
ditions  throughout  the  rural  districts  of 
Rensselaer  and  nearby  counties  have  be¬ 
come  very  serious,  according  to  reports 
of  country  residents.  The  farmers  in 
many  parts  of  these  towns  have  been 
drawing  water  from  creeks  and  various 
small  lakes  and  ponds  for  their  livestock, 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  wells  have  gone 
practically  dry  because  of  the  lack  of 
rain.  The  farmers  have  been  complain¬ 
ing  in  many  parts  of  the  county  for  some 
time  regarding  the  water  situation  and  it 
appears  now  to  be  the  most  serious  in  a 
number  of  years. — Mrs.  F.  F. 

Wyoming  County — We  have  had 
beautiful  weather.  The  Granges,  Farm 
Bureau,  League  Meetings  are  all  holding 
yearly  installations  with  banquets.  The 
death  of  O.  Fletcher  Royce,  of  North 
Java,  an  old  A.  A.  subscriber  for  years, 
and  also  known  as  the  Pony  Express 
driver  of  the  Tonawanda  Valley  for 
years,  has  been  reported.  He  was  also  a 
pure  bred  Guernsey  cattle  owner  and 
supplied  North  Java  with  bottled  milk. 
There  are  many  cases  of  the  flu  in  the 
county.  The  T.  B.  health  Christmas  seal 
sale  went  over  big  in  the  county.  All 
farm  produce  is  very  cheap.  Farmers  in 
the  North  Java  branch  of  the  League 
are  dissatisfied. — Mrs.  W.,  J.  Y. 

Columbia  County  —There  are  three 
inches  of  ice  in  Harlemville  and  skating 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  ill  in  Harlemville.  The  grip  is  prev¬ 
alent  in  Elizaville  and  flu  and  scarlet 
fever  in  Ghent.  About  200  cases  of  grip 
in  Chatham  have  been  reported,  while 
whooping  cough,  chicken  pox  and  colds 
prevail  among  school  children.  Health 
Officer  Dr.  F.  C.  Maxon  has  the  grip. 
The  new  Greenport  school  house  opened 
with  a  party,  entertainment  and  refresh¬ 
ments.  The  new  concrete  bridge  over 
Kinderhook  Creek  is  completed  and  the 
steel  bridge  is  almost  finished  also.  A 
shortage  of  water  in  wells  and  streams 
was  reported  in  Ancram  Lead  Mines.  A 
Farm  Bureau  Board  Meeting  was  held  in 
Hudson.  Ben  Davis  and  Baldwin  apples 
are  being  shipped  to  Antwerp  and  Ham¬ 
burg,  together  with  Keiffer  pears.  Ducks 
are  26c,  geese  27c,  fowls  30c.  The  prices 
are  given  at  the  door.  Late  pork  15c  a 
pound. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Saratoga  County— The  new  year  came 
with  a  storm  of  snow  followed  by  rain 
and  then  colder  weather,  making  an  icy 
crust  on  the  snow.  Many  farmers  who 
had  been  cutting  their  wood  and  logs 
during  the  fine  weather,  are  drawing  it 
home  on  sleighs.  All  are  preparing  for 
filling  of  ice  houses  to  cool  milk  next 
summer.  The  snow  fence  has  been  put 
in  place  and  thanks  to  the  town  tractor 
and  snow  plough  we  do  not  have  to  be 
snowed  in  for  very  long  periods  and 
autos  run  all  winter.  Many  farmers 
draw  ice  on  trucks.  Gansevoort  grange 
holds  its  installation  of  officers  on  Janu¬ 
ary  19. — Mrs.  L.  W.  P. 

Sullivan  County — Guernsey  F.  Cross 
of  Callicoon,  was  chosen  as  Secretary  to 
Gov.  F.  D.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Cross  is  a 
Sullivan  man  and  has  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  politics.  Three  horses  were 


burned  to  death  on  the  farm  of  R.  Cohen 
at  Kenoza  Lake.  The  hay  wagons  and 
other  farm  implements  were  also  de¬ 
stroyed.  On  January  6th  the  thermom¬ 
eter  registered  60  degrees.  We  are  hav¬ 
ing  regular  spring  weather  with  no  snow 
or  ice.  Sullivan  county  is  talking  about 
having  a  gas  tax,  but  car  owners  prefer 
not  as  there  is  a  tax  now  for  most 
everything. — P.  E. 


as  seasonable  as  possible,  three  com¬ 
plete  units,  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
are  offered  instead  of  one.  The  three 
eight  week  unit  courses  constitute  a 
complete  six  months’  course.  A  person 
may  enroll  for  any  one  of  the  unit 
courses  without  taking  the  others. 

A  catalog  giving  complete  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  on  request. 


Farmingdale  to  Have  Short 
Poultry  Course 

MONDAY,  February  4th,  to  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  4th,  mark  the  dates  of 
the  third  unit  of  the  Poultry  Short 
Course  at  the  State  Institute,  at  Farm¬ 
ingdale.  In  the  past,  the  Institute  has 
offered  one  short  course  each  year.  In 
order  to  make  the  work  in  the  Course 


So  long  as  we  have  adequate  pro¬ 
duction  our  main  interest  is  not  in  re¬ 
ducing  numerically  the  movement  from 
farms  to  cities.  Rather,  our  problem 
is  to  keep  on  the  farm  those  men  and 
women  who  know  rural  life,  who  love 
it,  and  who  can  contribute  substantially 
to  its  development. — Wm.  Jardine,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


UNTIL  January  first,  we  have  had  a 
fine  fall  for  all  kinds  of  work,  with 
good  roads  for  hauling  of  all  kinds.  Many 
farmers  took  advantage  of  this  weather 
to  haul  out  manure  on  sod  for  corn  or  to 
plow  low  fields  of  sod  or  corn  stalks  for 
the  spring  crops.  Streams  are  low  and 
some  wells  are  dry  due  to  continued  dry 
weather.  An  inch  of  snow  fell  last  night 
and  rain  is  falling  today  which  may  help 
the  water  situation. 

Wheat  has  suffered  some  from  the 
effects  of  dry,  -freezing  weather.  A  good 
crop  of  solid  corn  has  been  stored,  and 
stover  is  mostly  stored.  Some  cows  have 
been  on  pasture  until  recently  along  with 
dry  feed  which  is  plenty  on  most  farms. 
Fat  hogs  for  the  year’s  pork  have  been 
killed  or  marketed,  mostly,  though  some 
are  being  fed  for  better  prices. 

Many  farm  sales  have  been  held  this 
fall  of  live  stock  and  implements,  as 
some  farmers  need  to  meet  notes.  Sev¬ 
eral  farms  have  been  sold  to  settle  es¬ 
tates.  Tenants  are  buying  farms  and  not 
persons  who  have  money  to  invest. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Association  meets  in  the  court 
house  in  Lewisburg  for  Union  county  this 
week. 

There  are  a  number  of  farms  which  are 
not  rented  for  this  year.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  milk,  milk  cows  and  poultry 
at  fair  prices.  “Flu”  has  many  victims 
in  this  section  of  the  state,  but  it  is  in  a 
milder  form  than  ten  years  ago. 

Prices:  Wheat  $1.35,  corn,  new,  $.80, 
oats  $.40,  potatoes  $.35,  and  dull  sale  at 
that,  apples  $1  to  $1.50  a  bushel.— J.  N. 
Glover. 


been  much  sickness  throughout  this 
county,  the  flu  being  the  chief  illness. 
Schools  and  other  gatherings  are  being 
closed.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  plowing 
done,  and  much  manure  hauled.  There 
is  no  snow  and  no  signs  of  any.  Many 
are  making  preparations  to  attend  the 
Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg  either  as  ex¬ 
hibitors  or  visitors.  It  is  very  much 
larger  every  year  and  is  especially  so 
this  year. — J.  B.  K. 

Tioga  County—' There  never  was  a 
nicer  fall  for  farm  work  and  taking  care 
of  crops  than  the  fall  of  1928.  Hens  have 
laid  well  and  have  not  had  to  be  confined 
inside  until  this  last  week  when  we  had 
two  or  three  inches  of  snow  and  close  to 
zero  weather.  Stock  of  all  kinds  look 
well.  Potatoes  are  50  cents  per  bushel, 
apples  $1.00  per  bushel  for  hand  picked, 
eggs  45  cents  a  dozen,  mixed  hen  feed 
$2.45,  wheat  $1.35  for  100  pounds.  Tur¬ 
keys  brought  around  55  cents  per  pound 
at  Christmas  time.  Roads  in  the  country 
have  been  nice  all  the  fall  and  early  win¬ 
ter.— Mrs.  W.  C.  G. 


Pennsylvania  County  Notes 

Cumberland  County~We  are  havinS 
quite  a  length  of  dry  weather  with  cold, 
frosty  nights  and  pleasant  through  the 
day.  Water  is  much  needed  in  some 
places.  The  wheat  fields  are  not  looking 
as  well  as  they  did  in  the  fall.  There  has 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Products 
Show,  Jan.  22-25 

PENNSYLVANIA  will  have  its  annual 
state  Farm  Products  Show  at  Harris¬ 
burg  from  January  22  to  25.  There  will 
be  25  annual  conventions  of  farm  organi¬ 
zations,  15  banquets  and  150  speakers  oh 
various  topics  of  interest  to  agriculture. 
One  of  the  new  features  of  the  program 
this  year  is  the  demonstration  on  electri¬ 
fication  for  farm  homes.  Among  the  or¬ 
ganizations  which  will  have  their  meet¬ 
ings  are  the  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Cattle 
Breeders,  Holstein  breeders,  Pennsylvania 
Beekeepers’  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Horticultural  Association, 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers  Association. 
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Like  Ointment  and  Liniment  Combined 


This  great  combina¬ 
tion  of  penetrating 
oil  and  healing  oint¬ 
ment  is  primarily  de¬ 
signed  for  use  on  the 
delicate  tissues  of 
udder  and  teats.  Cuts, 
chaps,  cracked  teats 
and  common  hurts 
are  usually  healed  be¬ 
tween  milkings.  For 
Inflammation,  Caked 
Bag,  Bunches,  Cow 


Pox  and  other  trou¬ 
blesome  ills, BagBalm 
brings  quick  effective 
relief.  Clean,  pleas¬ 
ant  to  use — cannot 
taint  the  milk. 

Large  10-ounce  pack¬ 
age,  60c  at  feed,  drug, 
hardware  and  general 
stores.  Mailed  postpaid, 
if  not  obtainable  locally. 
Hundreds  of  healing  uses 
on,  the  farm.  Booklet, 
“l>,a  iry  Wrinkle  s," 
mailed  free. 
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Quality  FIRST,  then 
price — has  trebled  sales 
in  3  years!  Clear  Fir  and 
selected  Hemlock.  Self 
draining  joints  —  doors 
can’t  stick— gambrel  roof 
— 6  anchors— best  “buy” 
on  market.  Printed  mat¬ 
ter  and  special  winter 
offer  FREE. 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneyback.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Save  with 

Harrier 


The  lowest 
prices  of  the  year 
are  now  effective. 
Next  month,  you  will 
pay  more,  and  later  still  more.  Get 
your  order  in  this  month  and  save 
money.  No  deposit  required.  Pay  on 
delivery  or  from  your  monthly  milk 
checks. 


The  1929  Harder  Silo  has  many  exclusive 
features.  There’s  a  Harder  that  meets 
your  needs,  at  a  price  you  are  willing  to 
pay.  Write  today  for  our  Early  Order 
Proposition. 


The  Harder  Round  Brooder  House  is  built 
on  the  silo  principle — no  cold  corners ;  no 
waste  space.  Easily  erected;  portable. 
Send  for  free  folder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  F  COBLESK1LL,  N.  Y 


AreYour  Cows 

Losing  Their  Ca 


Write  for  Information.  Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  1 

THE  CATTLE  SPECIALIST  and  how  to  set  the  1 

_  PRACTICAL,  HOME  VETERINARIAN  Y- 

a  Livestock  Doctor  Book  without  cost.  Find  out  why^B 
WSaifo.  your  cows  lose  calves— why  they  retain  the  afterbirth — ^ 
f  §|g3BfTV»  why  they  fail  to  breed— why  they  have  garget— why 
'  Map K  j  your  calves  have  scours  and  goiters — why  you  have  a 
shortage  of  milk.  Veterinary  Advice  Free.  Write  to 

_ if  ...  l^ifk  Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 

197  Grand  Avenue  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


Dairymen  and  Breeders 
Have  Annual  Sessions 
At  Elmira 


ON  January  3  and  4  at  Elmira,  New 
York,  annual  meetings  were  held  of 
the  New  York  State  Holstein-Friesian 
Association,  the  New  York  State 
Breeders’  Association  and  the  New 
York  State  Dairymen’s  Association. 
Each  of  the  three  organizations  had 
separate  business  sessions,  but  they 
combined  for  other  meetings,  including 
a  banquet  at  the  Elmira  County  Club 
Thursday  evening.  The  speakers  at 
the  banquet  Thursday  evening  were: 
W.  D.  James  of  Atchison,  Wisconsin, 
Dr.  J.  F.  DeVine,  Prof.  “Bob”  Adams, 
Harvey  Farrington,  and  Mayor  Heller. 

According  to  Mr.  James,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  of  the  evening,  there  are 
two  major  problems  in  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  and  they  are  the  same  two  prob¬ 
lems  which  stand  out  in  any  other 
industry,  namely,  cost  of  producing 
and  cost  of  marketing.  The  outcome 
will  result  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
He  suggested  that  a  cost-finding  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  introduced  into  the  indus¬ 
try  just  as  it  exists  in  other  industries 
and  offered  the  use  of  the  herd  test, 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Farrington  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  speech,  as  a  possible  solution. 
He  also  labelled  as  a  mistake  the  send- 
in  of  proven  sires  to  the  block  simply 
because  they  have  become  unruly. 

Mr.  James  emphasized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  milk  marketing  by  producing  a 
pint  of  milk,  a  bottle  of  “soda  pop”  and 
a  bottle  of  mineral  water.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  manufacturer  of  the  “pop” 
received  more  for  his  product  contain¬ 
ing  99  per  cent  water  than  the  pro¬ 
ducer  does  for  a  like  quantity  of 
wholesome  milk.  In  Mr.  James’  opin¬ 
ion,  this  is  a  result  of  the  dairymen’s 
failure  to  market  his  product  properly. 

Dr.  DeVine  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  concerning  his  personal  experi¬ 
ences  on  a  trip  through  the  South. 
Prof.  J.  P.  Willman  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  is  in  charge  of  New  York’s 
4-H  calf  clubs,  introduced  four  boys. 
The  boys  were:  George  A.  Turner,  who 
won  first  prize  on  a  'Guernsey  heifer  at 
the  Chemung  County  fair;  William 
Mosher,  who  won  first  prize  at  the 
Chemung  County  fair  on  a  Holstein 
calf;  Wayne  L.  Brown,  who  was 
chosen  an  all-American  calf  club  mem¬ 
ber  at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  and 
Russell  Hill,  who  was  chosen  national 
champion  in  calf  club  work  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show. 

Mr.  Harvey  Farrington  spoke  of  the 
herd  test  and  stated  that  if  every  Hol¬ 
stein  owner  would  use  it  there  would 
be  higher  quality  cattle  in  New  York 
State  herds. 

Prof.  “Bob”  Adams  entertained 
those  present  by  reciting  a  number  of 
selections  from  his  well  known  book, 
“Rude  Rural  Rhymes”.  This  feature 
proved  so  popular  that  he  was  recalled 
time  after  time. 

There  was  a  number  of  other  speak¬ 
ers  during  the  two-day  session.  Dr.  J. 
F.  DeVine  of  Goshen,  New  York,  gave 
a  brief  review  of  present-day  breeding 
problems  in  domestic  animals.  Fred 
Parker,  former  member  of  the  State 
Fair  Commission  of  Batavia,  New 
York,  gave  reasons  why  livestock 
breeders  should  exhibit  at  fairs.  Mrs. 
Herbert  Wadsworth  of  Avon,  New 
York,  prominent  breeder  of  thorough¬ 
bred  horses,  told  how  fox  hunting 
horses  are  bred  and  sold.  Mark  J. 
Smith  of  Burdett,  New  York,  a  well 
known  sheep  breeder  and  contributing 
editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  gave 
a  summary  of  the  sheep  breeding  in¬ 
dustry. 

Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  at 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  spoke  on  the  animal  industry 
of  New  York  State  and  its  future.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  dairying 
and  stated  that  it  would  likely  remain 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


a  low  vacuum 


THE  suction  of  a  milking  machine 
is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
its  vacuum. 

The  Universal  Natural  Milker  em¬ 
ploys  low  vacuum  (suction)  because 
it’s  easy  on  the  cow  —  it  duplicates 
as  nearly  as  mechanically  possible, 
the  actual  sucking  action  of  the  calf. 
It  combines,  with  this  low-vacuum 
suction,  a  gentle  massaging  action 
(just  like  that  of  the  calf’s  tongue  on 
the  teat).  That’s  why  cows  respond 
to  it  so  readily  and  completely. 

Low  vacuum  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
leading  purebred  herds  throughout  the 
country  are  Univer sal-milked  —  why  dairy¬ 
men  everywhere  are  more  and  more  equip¬ 
ping  their  dairies  with  Universal  Milkers. 

Write  for  free  catalog  that  describes  and 
illustrates  Universal  Milkers  in  detail. 


The  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.  AA  Waukesha,  Wis.  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


> 


Single 

Unit 


"The  Most 
SATISFACTORY 
Milker 
we  ever  used” 


<y\FTER  using  mechanical  milkers 
xV.  for  16years  I  installed  a  Burrrell. 
It  is  the  only  machine  that  will 
milk  cows  clean  for  us.  The  most 
satisfactorymilkerwe  everused.” 
—Collins  &.  Bates,  Adams,  N.Y. 

A  single-tube  System  — 
now  with  metal  tubes 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Send  for 

Illustrated  Catalog 

CHERRY-BURRELL 
CORPORATION 
2,7  Albany  Street 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Cuts  and  Bruises 


on  ankle,  hook,  stifle  or  knee*, 
should  he  treated  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  Docs  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  At  druggists* 
or  S2.50  postpaid.  Deseribeyour 
ease  for  special  instructions. 
Horse  book  3-B  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  *1  had  a  colt  that  knocked 
tiis  knee  and  became  badly  swollen.  After 
using  Absorbine  he  completely  recovered  and 
is  now  pacing  as  good  as  ever.T> 


ABSORBINE 
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the  dominant  agricultural  industry  of 
the  State.  Prof.  Morrison  also  touched 
on  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
New  York  milk  market  as  it  now  is, 
and  stated  that  methods  should  be 
worked  out  for  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  metropolitan  market.  He  also 
mentioned  the  importance  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  boarder  cow,  stating  that  the 
average  production  in  New  York  State 
last  year  was  approximately  5,200 
pounds  per  cow  while  at  the  same  time 
the  average  of  all  cows  in  dairy 
improvement  associations  was  7,500 
pounds. 

In  speaking  of  the  Department  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry,  Prof.  Morrison  stated 
that  at  present  it  has  poorer  facilities 
than  similar  departments  in  other 
leading  livestock  states,  and  that  he 
plans  to  call  a  conference  of  livestock 
interests  of  the  State  to  make  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  department. 

Joint  round-table  conferences  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  tax  problem  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  Farm  Products  Show  brought 
the  meetings  to  a  close  on  Friday.  C. 
W.  Halliday  of  North  Chatham,  opened 
the  discussion  on  the  tax  problem  and 
C.  H.  Baldwin  of  Albany  opened  the 
discussion  on  the  Farm  Products 
Show.  Original  plans  called  for  an 
afternoon  session  of  the  conference  on 
Friday,  but  this  was  dispensed  with 
when  it  was  deemed  better  to  continue 
the  morning  session  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  lunch  hour  and  so  bring 
the  convention  to  an  earlier  close.  The 
session  was  concluded  at  1:30  p.  m. 
Friday. 

Bovine  TB  Decreasing 

THE  following  table  shows  the  de¬ 
crease  in  bovine  tuberculosis  in 
counties  where  intensive  tuberculosis 
eradication  has  been  in  progress  and 
where  all  cattle  have  been  tested  one 
or  more  times  and  the  counties  placed 
under  quarantine. 

Approximate  Estimated 
per  cent,  of  per  cent,  of 
bovine  bovine 

tuberculosis ,  tuberculosis 
May,  1918  Dec.  1,  1928 
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County 

-lamilton  . 

barren  . 

fates  . 

Sssex  . 

Steuben  . 

Schuyler  . 

Ulegany  . 

Cattaraugus 

Hinton  . 

Chautauqua 

Cntario  . 

/Vyoming  . 

rompkins  — - 

Dswego  . 

.livings  ton  ... 

Ireene  . 

donroe  . 

lenesee  . 

Columbia  .... 


2.8 

5.7 
6.2 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

8.8 

15.3 
17.0 
19.0 

19.3 
20.8 
22.2 

24.4 
25.6 

25.9 

27.3 

28.4 

28.9 


.1  of  1 
.3  of  1 
.2  of  1 
.1  of  1 
.4  of  1 
.2  of  1 
.2  of  1 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.5 

.7  of  1 
1.0 

.7  of  1 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


Are  We  Overdoing  the  Dairy 
Business? 

OE.  Reed,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
.  Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  recently 
made  some  interesting  statements  in 
answering  the  question:  “Are  we  over¬ 
doing  the  business  of  dairying?”  He 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  big  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  south¬ 
ern  states,  but  most  of  the  milk  made 
in  Dixieland  is  manufactured  into  by¬ 
products,  and  Mr.  Reed  stated  that  the 
increase  in  manufactured  milk  products 
in  the  South  was  somewhat  offset  by 
the  decrease  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  products  in  the  North  and  West. 
The  older  sections,  it  appears,  are  shif¬ 
ting  to  the  production  of  fluid  market 
milk. 

“While  our  industry  is  now  on  a  sound 
economic  basis,”  said  Mr.  Reed,  “it  is 
readily  seen  that  even  a  moderate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  without  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  demand  might 
have  the  effect  of  upsetting  the  entire 
dairy  industry.” 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  to  cut 
down  the  costs  of  production.  Mr. 
Reed  cited  the  studies  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  showing 
that  the  cow  producing  100  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  year  returned  only  $14 
over  the  cost  of  feed,  whereas  the  cow 


How  about  the 

Calves? 


/"ANE  of  the  big  things 
to  look  to  while 
you’re  getting  production 
is  reproduction.  In  those 
calves  is  your  future  herd. 

The  feed  that  looks  after 
the  health  of  the  herd  as 
well  as  production  pays. 
And  that’s  the  reason  so 
many  are  feeding  Purina 
Cow  Chow  for 
their  supplement. 

They’ve  seen  Pur- 
ina  take  their 
cows  through  6 
months  high  pro- 


TAKE  MY  ORDER 
FOR  ENOUGH 
COW  CHOW  TO 
HOLD  UP  MY 
PRODUCTION 
ALL  YEAR,., 


duction — through  calving 
—  through  12  months  of 
increased  production  and 
healthy  reproduction.  They 
know. 

Prove  it  to  yourself  for  a 
year.  It  isn’t  fair  to  judge 
any  feed  in  less  than  a 
year.  Order  from  the 
checkerboard  feed  dealer. 

And  by  the  way — 
raise  those  calves 
on  Calf  Chow. 


PURIN 


cows  -  calves 
hogs  -  steers 


PURINA  MILLS 
898  Gratiot  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard  sign  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada 

Write  us  for  a  Purina 
Cow  Booklet — free 


CHOWS 


sheep -horses 
poultry 


POWER  MILKER 


COMPLETE 


READY 
▼O  USE 


— _  I  Puts  it  to 

Milk  2  to  4  cows  at  a  time— 18  to  40  an  hour.  V work  for 
Clean,  convenient.  Easy  to  use.  Sold  on  30  you. 

days  Free  Trial.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  ^—"^22 
Comes  With  2  H.  P.  Engine  or  Electric  Motor 
Ready  to  use  when  uncrated  —  no  installation  cost  — - 
i  no  pipes— no  special  equipment 
needed.  Does  tho  work  or  four 
milk  hands.  Self  -  cleaner. 

FreeBook-LrekKkd« 

Truth  About  Milkers.’  Completo 
with  pictures.  Write  today. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO.  , 
622  White  St..  Ottiwe.  Kan*,  j 


( Continued  on  Page  19) 
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_  Teak 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
r  Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
...  generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
fni!  ATocs  dozenj5dozen$l,ormailed postpaid. 
inserted  Moore  Bros., Dept  A  Albany, N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package— a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam — 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 
LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  s  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


VJvi'D'k 
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194  Dozen 

more  eggs  from  Pan-a-ce-a  flock 

MR.  POULTRYMAN — Did  you  ever  consider  what  it  would 
mean  to  you  to  raise  17  more  hens  for  each  100  pullets 
you  hatch? 

By  decreasing  mortality  and  improving  vitality,  Pan- 
ia-ce-a  put  28  more  laying  hens  in  the  Pan-a-ce-a  flock  than 
there  were  in  the  non-Pan-a-ce-a  flock — both  flocks  started 
even  in  baby  chickhood. 


A  picture  of  the  Pan-a-ce-a  Hock 

(What  did  this  mean  in  terms  of  eggs? 

During  the  first  7  months  of  this  test  the  Pan-a-ce-a  flock 
of  yearling  hens  produced  194  dozen  more  eggs  than  the 
sister  flock  that  had  no  Pan-a-ce-a. 

Of  course,  the  per  capita  production  of  the  Pan-a-ce-a 
flock  was  higher  too. 

Just  further  proof  of  how  the  Pan-a-ce-a  poultryman  is 
saving  dollars  that  the  other  fellow  loses. 

You  see,  Pan-a-ce-a  decreases  chick  mortality  and  speeds 
chicks  to  maturity. 

Pan-a-ce-a  gives  pullets  and  hens  the  laying  disposition. 

That’s  why  Pan-a-ce-a  outsells  10  to  1  all  other  similar 
products  combined. 

Pan-a-ce-a  costs  little  to  use.  One  extra  egg  pays  for  all 
the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  needs  in  6  months. 

PAN-A-CE-A 

puts  hens  and  pullets  in  laying  trim 


RESEARCH  FARM— DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


BABY 


CHICKS 


Leghorns -Reds -RocksAVyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Extra  quality  chicks — the  kind  to  show  the  greatest  profits  for  Mr.  Dollars- 
and-sense  Poultryman.  We  have  100  acres  here,  and  we  know  our  birds. 
4  breeds.  Order  early  for  wanted  dates.  Special  prices  for  broiler  chicks. 
All  breeders  B.  W.  D.  tested.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 


HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm 


Box  59 


Wallingford,  Conn. 


UV1  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have  1 
thrived  and  eained  in  vk»or  for  cenerarkms.  Thev  LAY  because  thev  are 


thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Ancon  as,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  XXC  and  up.  tOOX  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
'Member  Intemariooal  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  CUck  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  ft  V? 


FREE! 

CHICK  J 
.BOOKi 


CHICKS 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Send  orders  now  for  March  and  April. 

$12  per  100— $57.50,  500-$110,  1000 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HEAVY  BROILER  CHICKS—  $l4To°oPER 

Consisting  of  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons. 
Sent  C.O.D.  Pay  after  arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery.  Immediate  shipment.  We  hatch  all  year. 
Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN  HATCHERY,  355 
Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603  or  1604. 
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With  the  A.  A 

Poultry  Farmer 


Caring  for  the  Turkey  Breeding  Stock 


HOW  shall  I  take  care  of  my  turkey 
breeding  stock?  I  am  asked  this 
question  so  often,  I  am  going  to  take 
this  way  of  answering  it,  as  I  find 
many  American  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scribers  are  interested  in  turkeys. 

First  and  foremost,  keep  the  turkeys’ 
home  clean  and  sanitary.  Have  all  the 
fresh  air  you  can  get  without  having 
drafts  and  be  very  careful  about  drafts 
for  they  must  be  avoided.  Turkeys 
will  stand  a  lot  of  cold  if  the  air  is 
pure  and  will  also  get  sick  very  easily 
if  they  are  kept  where  the  air  is  had 
or  there  are  drafts.  Make  a  chicken 
wire  door  for  the  building  and  don’t 
close  the  outside  door  unless  it  storms 
in,  then  sometimes  you  can  put  muslin 
over  and  be  able  to  leave  the  outside 
one  open.  Also  have  lots  of  light  for 
turkeys  do  not  like,  dark,  dismal  quar¬ 
ters. 

Grit  and  Shell 

Arrange  a  large  box  with  either  coal 
ashes  or  road  dust  for  a  dust  bath;  an¬ 
other  one  for  gravel  and  oyster  shell, 
as  both  the  latter  are  very  necessary. 
Keep  a  hopper  well  filled  with  good 
laying  mash.  We  use  steam  cooked 
as  our  poultry  are  all  raised  on  steam 
cooked,  vacuum  dried  feeds.  Here  al¬ 
so  is  an  item  to  remember.  This  kind 
of  feed  is  best  for  poultry  as  you  nev¬ 
er  get  any  musty  or  germinated  grain. 
An  extra  good  laying  mash  of  this  kind 
containing  butter  milk  and  cod  liver 
meal  can  he  mixed  50-50  with  good 
heavy,  clean  ground  oats  to  a  good  ad¬ 
vantage  and  the  turkeys  like  it  as  it 
gives  more  bulk  and  the  hens  will  not 
get  too  fat. 

Care  of  Drinking  Fountains 

Plenty  of  pure,  clean  water  should  be 
at  hand  always.  Never  refill  drinking 
vessel  with  water  without  washing  it 
out  first.  A  tablespoonful  of  Epsom 
salts  to  a  gallon  of  water  once  a  week 
is  good  for  the  breeders,  also  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  turpentine  to  a  gallon  of 
water  once  a  week.  Give  the  turpen¬ 
tine  a  day  or  so  in  advance  of  the 
salts.  Let  them  get  thirsty  so  they 
drink  it  up  quickly  and  all  get  some. 

Green  Feed  Essential 
Furnish  an  abundance  of  green  feed, 
cabbage,  apples,  alfalfa  and  nice  green 
clover  all  of  which  are  good.  If  you 
want  your  hen  turkeys  to  lay  early 
feed  about  what  they  get  on  range  later 
and  you  will  usually  get  results.  But 
don’t  wait  until  it  is  most  time  for 
them  to  lay  to  begin  to  feed.  Begin 
right  away  and  keep  it  up  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  results.  Let  the  turkeys  out 
every  day  (unless  there  is  a  bad 
storm)  if  only  for  a  few  minutes  so 
they  get  a  chance  to  run  and  fly  and 
get  some  exercise.  If  they  happen  to 
get  out  in  a  cold  rain,  cover  the  floor 
of  the  house  with  coarse,  dry  straw 
and  sprinkle  some  grain  on  it.  They 
will  scratch  and  warm  themselves  up 
and  the  straw  will  take  up  the  mois¬ 
ture  from  their  feathers.  But  don’t 
leave  that  wet  straw  in  the  house  over 
night.  After  they  are  on  the  roosts, 
clean  it  all  out  and  put  in 'dry  straw 
ready  for  morning  and  you  may  pre¬ 
vent  some  serious  colds. 

Have  dropping  hoards  under  the 
roosts  and  keep  them  clean;  not  just 
clean  them  once  during  the  winter,  but 
every  week  or  ten  days  and  sprinkle 
ground  lime  on  the  dropping  boards 
and  on  the  floor  each  time  you  clean 
it.  Feed  most  of  the  feed  in  troughs 
or  hoppers  to  keep  it  clean.  Watch 
for  lice  and  dust  the  birds  once  in  a 
while  or  use  some  good  lice  ointment. 


Go  over  the  roosts  occasionally  with 
kerosene  and  used  motor  oil.  Later 
I  will  tell  you  about  nests  and  parks, 
etc.  Helps  to  raise  turkeys  with  less 
work. — Mrs.  C.  J.  D.,  New  York. 


The  Outlook  for  Hens 

“What  is  the  outlook  ahead  for  the 
poultry  business?  Are  we  not  headed  for 
heavy  overproduction  in  the  East?” 

THE  immediate  outlook  is  good.  It 
is  reported  that  hens  and  pullets 
on  farms  are  4%  less  in  number  than 
last  year  and  grain  crops  are  good  so 
that  feed  is  likely  to  be  less  costly  than 
last  year. 

Every  business  has  its  ups  and  downs 
but  poultry  is  a  business  that  is  easy 
to  close  up  on  short  notice.  It  is  also 
easy  to  start  in  the  business  but  we 
believe  the  man  who  sticks  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  studies  it  to  lower  costs  and 
increase  production  will  continue  to  do 
well.  When  prices  are  low  and  costs 
high  it  is  the  less  prosperous  poultry- 
men  who  drop  out  first. 

Eastern  producers  have  a  big  advant¬ 
age  over  those  farther  West  in  that 
the  biggest  markets  in  the  world  are 
close  at  hand. 


American  Railway  Express 
Company  Specifications  for 
P oultry  Coops  Effective 
January,  1929 

COOPS  must  be  large  enough  to  pre¬ 
vent  over-crowding  and  top  of  coop 
must  be  covered  by  slats  not  more 
than  one  inch  apart  or  by  wire  or 
screen  containing  meshes  not  to  exceed 
one  inch  in  size. 

Charges  will  he  based  upon  the  gross 
weight  of  coop  and  contents  at  the  time 
of  shipment. 

Any  coop  which  with  its  contents  ex* 
ceeds  150  pounds  in  weight  will  not  b8 
accepted. 


Hens  Need  Proper  Ration 
and  Space 

I  have  been  having  trouble  with  my 
pullets.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  they 
coughed  when  they  ate.  After  that  they 
sat  around  and  would  not  eat.  Their 
combs  and  faces  became  white.  I  have 
others  that  get  lame.  In  the  beginning 
it  looked  like  coccidiosis.  I  opened  a  few 
and  could  find  no  worms  but  their 
stomachs  were  black.  One  had  swollen 
up  intestines  about  1  inch  thick  and  the 
flesh  was  just  like  dried  up.  Another 
has  pimples  on  the  body  and  tail  every 
time  a  feather  falls  out.  I  also  noticed 
when  I  keep  them  in  they  pull  on  one 
another’s  feathers.  Somebody  told  me  to 
put  mineral  in  the  mash  but  this  does  nc 
good.  The  night  droppings  seem  all 
right  in  the  morning.  Some  have  a  white 
sticky  dropping  and  others  run  and  eat 
it  up.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  all  this? 
There  are  some  plants  around  my  chicken 
coops  that  the  chickens  eat.  I  picked 
pieces  off  and  put  them  in.  Are  they 
poison  if  the  chickens  eat  it?  DoeS 
poison  ivy  hurt  them? — A.  K. 

1AM  afraid  that  I  cannot  help  you 
very  much.  You  have  been  very  com¬ 
plete  in  your  description  of  possible 
disease  symptoms,  but  you  have  failed 
in  any  way  to  give  me  a  line  on  your 
feeding  and  the  age  of  your  birds.  It 
is  possible  for  birds  to  eat  poison 
weeds,  hut  it  is  rather  unusual;  a  bird 
seems  to  be  protected  by  taste  or  smell. 
Birds  are  more  often  poisoned  and 
damaged  by  getting  into  real  poisons 
such  as  paint,  oils,  etc.,  or  by  eating 
musty  and  mouldy  feeds.  From  what 
you  say  in  your  letter,  the  white  head, 
the  feather  pulling,  the  desire  to  eat 
the  droppings,  etc., — I  should  say  that 
your  birds  are  being  fed  incorrectly, 
( Continued  on  Page  21) 
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( Continued  from  Page  17) 

producing  500  pounds  of  butterfat  re¬ 
turned  $178  over  her  feed.  “At  this 
rate,  one  cow  producing,  500  pounds 
of  butterfat  returned  as  much  income 
over  cost  of  feed  as  thirteen  cows  that 
produced  an  average  of  100  pounds. 
This  furnishes  a  definite  example  of 
how  the  poor  cow  produces  a  surplus. 
One  good  cow  supplied  only  500  pounds 
of  butterfat  for  the  market,  but  13 
cows  yielding  an  equivalent  income 
supplied  1,300  pounds!” 


19  (75 


“Care  Should  be  Used  in 
Washing  the  Milk  Vessels” 

IN  almost  every  case  when  we  are 
troubled  with  high  bacteria  counts  in 
milk,  we  can  generally  trace  the  cause 
to  milk  utensils  that  have  not  been 
properly  cleansed.  The  trouble  may  be 
in  the  pails,  cans  or  the  cooler. 

We  have  found  that  pails  and  cans 
with  wide  open  seams  in  them  give  the 
most  trouble.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
take  such  utensils  to  a  tinsmith  at  once 
and  have  them  soldered  over  smooth. 
It  is  then  possible  to  wash  them  suffi¬ 
ciently,  and  scald  thoroughly  and  they 
are  then  ready  for  use  as.  there  are  no 
crevices  to  catch  and  hold  dirt. 

We  wash  utensils  by  first  rinsing  in 
cold  water,  and  then  scrubbing  with  a 
brush  in  hot  water  into  which  cleans¬ 
ing  soda  has  been  put,  then  rinsing 
again  in  cold  water,  and  finally  scald¬ 
ing  with  very  hot  water. 

In  order  to  retain  their  brightness 
the  utensils  are  gone  over  regularly 
with  scouring  powder.  Such  utensils 
as  we  can  get  in  seamless  form  we 
buy  in  that  way,  as  it  saves  us  hav¬ 
ing  to  have  them  soldered  later  on. — L. 
H.  F. 

Dairy  Improvement  Records 
By  Mail 

IT  is  generally  admitted  that  the  cow 
testing  association  or  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  dairy  improvement  as¬ 
sociation,  is  one  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  methods  of  weeding  out  the 
boarder  cow  and  increasing  the  aver¬ 
age  production  of  the  herd. 

Many  who  have  been  in  dairy  im¬ 
provement  associations  for  years  would 
not  think  of  continuing  the  business 
without  records.  On  the  other  hand  it 
has  been  extremely  difficult  in  some 
sections  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  interested  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  hire  a  tester. 

Another  problem  comes  to  the  man 
with  a  small  herd  under  the  operation 
of  the  association.  The  tester  spends 
a  day  with  each  herd  regardless  of 
size.  The  man  with  four  or  five  cows 
finds  it  a  rather  expensive  pi'ocedure. 

How  the  Plan  Works 

Sometime  ago  Robert  Amundson,  a 
tester  of  Outagamie  County,  Wisconsin, 
originated  a  scheme  which  has  since 
been  called  the  “mail  box  cow  testing 
plan.”  By  this  method  the  dairyman 
weighs  his  own  milk  and  takes  sam¬ 
ples  one  day  each  month.  These  sam¬ 
ples  are  then  sent  together  with  the 
records  of  weight  to  a  central  point 
where  they  are  tested  by  an  expert.  As 
soon  as  the  tests  are  made  the  record 
is  mailed  back  to  the  herd  owner.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  a  complete  report 
is  given  showing  the  production  of 
each  animal  together  with  the  cost  of 
production. 

Under  this  plan  the  personal  contact 
and  help  which  is  usually  given  by  the 
tester  is  omitted  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  costs  are  exceedingly  low.  In  Wis¬ 
consin  it  is  reported  that  this  plan  can 
be  operated  at  the  cost  of  50  cents  per 
cow  per  year.  It  would  seem  that  in 
certain  sections  of  the  East  this  plan 
might  work  out  well.  Two  objects  can 
be  accomplished,  first  it  cuts  the  cost 
of  testing,  second,  it  increases  the 
number  of  cows  on  which  figures  are 
kept.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
our  readers  who  are  interested  in  such 
a  plan.  If  there  is  sufficient  interest 
we  will  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
Directors  of  Extension  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  in  an  effort  to 
work  out  a  practical  plan. 


DON’T 


Build  ~  Remo  del 
Ventilate  or  Equip 
AHog  House,  Dairy  Barn 
Horse  Barn  or  Poultry 
House  Until  You  Get 
Our  Free  Book 


TELLS 

WHY 


Jamesway 


COSTS 

LESS 


Labor  Saving 
Dairy  Barn • 


Timm  Saving.  Money  Making 
Hog  and  Poultry 
House* 


Our  many  years’  experience  in 
planning  and  designing  farm 
buildings  enables  us  to  save  you 
money  on  materials  and  con¬ 
struction — show  you  how  every 
door,  window  and  general 
arrangement  should  be  to  make 
buildings  convenient. 

This  book  also  tells  you  all  about 
Jamesway  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking 
Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  barn.  Troughs, 

Waterers,  etc.,  for  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders  for  the  poultry  house — a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  equipment  for  any  farm  building.  Jamesway 
Equipment  is  better  and  costs  less  in  the  long  run. 

Mail  coupon  today.  Tell  us  just  what  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in — whether  building,  remodeling,  venti¬ 
lating  or  equipping  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  hog  or 
poultry  house,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  that 
tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 

p.  IS  You  Raise  Poultry  Ask  For  Our  Poultry  Equipment  Book 

Shows  our  full  line  of  Feeders,  Waterers, 
.Steel  Nests,  Coal  Brooders,  Baby  Chick 
Supplies,  etc, 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
bam,  hog  or  poultry  house,  or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
labor  and  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means,  fill 
out  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  let  us  send  you  free  our  valuable 
Jamesway  book. 

This  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  money  and  have  your  build¬ 
ings  planned  and  equipped  so  that  they  are  most  convenient  and 
practical.  If  you  will  avail  yourself  of  Jamesway 
service,  you’ll  have  the  same  gratifying  experience  as 
H.  L.  Hartly,  Manager  of  Island  Farms,  Duluth, 
Minn.  Here’s  what  he  writes: 

“We  very  much  appreciate  the 
splendid  architectural  service 
you  have  rendered  us.  The  abil¬ 
ity  you  showed  to  adapt  plans 
to  meet  results  desired  were  a 
revelation  to  me.  Your  sugges¬ 
tions  saved  me  considerable  in 
material  and  time.” 


feSTiiiiii 

■  Mall  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

James  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  794 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


UNADILLA 
SILOS 

Made  Famous  by 
the  Men  Who 
Own  Them 


Every  dollar  put  into  a 
Unadilla— both  in  rough- 
age  and  construction — 
\  comes  back  to  you  many 
times  during  its  long 
life.  That’s  why  success¬ 
ful  dairymen  praise  the 
Unadilla  and  buy  it 
again  and  again.  If  you 
aim  to  make  more  money 
in  dairying,  and  to  pay 
the  least  for  the  most 
convenience  and  service 
—  buy  a  Unadilla  —  the 
safest,  strongest,  most 
efficient  silo  of  them  all. 

Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 
Box  B  ,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


BEST  GRADE  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
Pigs.  o  month, s  old.  $12.00  each;  0-8  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each.  ( express  Paid).  Bred  Sows  and  Boars. 

C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


Another  CHINESE  Auction 

This  time  we  offer  FISHKILL  DEMEER  HENGERVELD 

Born  February  6,  1928 

of  butter  and  close  to  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  ten  months  as  a  four  year 
old.  Also  his  sire  is  a  son  of  Hen- 
gerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th  who 


He  is  a  son  of  a  three  year  old 
(by  the  noted  Dutchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inlta)  that  has  made  two  good 
long  time  records  first  and  second 
calf  on  twice  a  day  milking.  This 
young  bull’s  sire,  and  also  his  dam 
are  son  and  daughter  of  Winana 
Scgis  May  2d,  who  made  876.76  lbs. 


has  a  splendid  list  of  large  produc¬ 
ing  daughters,  he  being  a  son  of 
Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  with  a  record 
of  over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 


We  will  start  him  off  at  $400. 

This  price  will  be  reduced  $50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold* 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  Hill  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment,  for  this  animal. 

PTIQI-lkTII  I  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 

17  131  AV XV A /jgj  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  riuality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  Wo 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  strip  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $3.75 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


iiiirn  in.! 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 


f2Qp 

WitkoulBalk 


*2??  with  Bath 

Springfield’s  Newest  Fireproof  Hotel 


HOTEL 

SPRINGFIELD 
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More  users  than  any  other 
meat  protein  feed  -  -  «•  Why? 


ASK  experienced  poultrymen  why  they  prefer  Swift’s 
w  Meat  Scraps.  They’ll  give  reasons  about  like  this: 
Uniform  high  quality — assured  by  Swift  &  Company’s 
enormous  supplies  of  fresh  meat. 

Clean  and  sanitary — because  Swift  meat-making  oper¬ 
ations  are  conducted  under  Government  inspection. 

Big  results.  More  eggs  per  hen ;  quicker,  sturdier  growth 
of  fowls— because  Swift’s  Meat  Scraps  are  appetizing,  digest¬ 
ible,  and  highly  concentrated. 

And  for  these  same  reasons,  Swift’s  has  more  users  than 
•any  other  animal  protein  feed. 

You  can  obtain  Swift’s  Meat  Scraps  from  your  local  feed 
dealer.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  Swift  8c  Company, 
Department  E-2,  and  address  the  office  nearest  you: 


Chicago,  Ill. 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
South  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
Denver,  Colo. 

South  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 
North  Portland,  Ore. 

Moultrie,  Ga. 

National  Stock  Yards,  Ill. 
Harrison  Station,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SWIFT’S 

M  eat  Scraps 

MORE  EGGS  PER  HEN 


BABY 


CHICKS 


NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS 

500,000  SUPERQUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1929 

Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering  NATIONAL 
SUPERBRED  CHICKS  NOW.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.. $3. 50  $6.75  $13  $62.00  $120 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns....  3.75  7.25  14  67.00  1  30 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  It.  I.  Reds....  4.25  7.75  15  72.00  140 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas .  4.25  7.75  15  72.00  140 

Pf  I  White  W.vandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  4.75  9.00  17  82.00  160 

'  White  Minorcas  and  Blue  Andelusians  5.50  10.25  20  95.00  IB0 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  7.00  13.00  25  120.00  230 

Mixed  or  Odds  and  Ends .  3.00  5.50  10  50.00  100  I  '■T 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  with  prices  on  Chicks  from  our 
SPECIAL  MATED  FLOCKS.  All  chicks  sent  prepaid  by  either  Parcel  Post  or  Express.  i 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references  furnished  on  request.  Write  us. 

You  will  save  money  by  ordering  Superbred  chicks  NOW. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  408  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


110  F  R  F  F  rHirK'S  WITH  EACH  100  ORDERED 
1U  r  A  L  L  v-  n  i  ^  rv  o  before  march  1st. 

Don’t  miss  tills  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred  high 
producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and  health  of  clucks 
is  safeguarded.  Qet  Qur  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over 
$1000  prolit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds — prices 
very  attractive  Write  today.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Toe  picking  stopped  in¬ 
stantly  with  Wolf’s  "No-Pick.”  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


in  FRFF  f’HTF'KS  “0N  orders  booked  before  March  15th.  we 
J.U  *  ALE.  uniuivj  gjvc  | q  chicks  free  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to 
health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 

tVrito  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason¬ 
able.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  of  $10  00 
or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER  S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

‘/  saw  your  ad  in 

A merican  Agriculturist' 


SPECIAI  FAT  I  Prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
„  Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 

Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM.  TELFORD,  PA. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn 


Day  Old  Chick 

Circular  free.  A.  E,  HAMPION,  Box  A,@  Pittstoivn^N^ 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Will  It  Pay  to  Heat  the  Henhouse  ? 


( Continued  from  Page  3) 


course,  I  have  in  mind  the  period  from 
November  1  to  March  1.  Do  we  keep 
such  poor  track  of  outside  weather  con¬ 
ditions  that  we  do  not  realize  the 
amount  of  sun  during  the  period  I  have 
named  can  fairly  be  measured  in 
hours  ?  There  was  never  a  poultry 
house  made  along  sensible  lines  that 
could  not  use  these  sunny  spots,  but  is 
it  common  sense  to  ignore  for  these  few 
hours  or  days  other  conditions  which 
not  only  exist,  but  will  always  exist  in 
the  open  front  house? 

This  brings  us  to  the  opposition  to 
the  use  of  heat,  and  let  us  agree  first  of 
all  on  the  use  of  this  word.  I  would 
not  have  you  think  that  by  heat  I  am 
thinking  of  a  finely  heated  house  where 
the  average  temperature  runs  around 
seventy-two  degrees.  It  is  just  in  such 
high  or  fluctuating  temperatures  that 
the  dangers  to  a  flock  of  hens  arise.  By 
the  term  heat  I  have  in  mind  a  tem¬ 
perature  high  enough  to  prevent  freez¬ 
ing  and  low  enough  so  that  the  body  of 
a  bird  will  remain  in  a  state  of  resist¬ 
ance;  excessive  heat  immediately  de¬ 
stroys  such  resistance.  Such  heat  may 
be  obtained  by  conserving  the  body 
heat  of  the  hens  themselves  through 
suitable  ventilation  and  insulation,  or 
by  the  use  of  some  sort  of  heating  de¬ 
vice.  There  are  many  who  oppose  such 
steps,  pointing  to  untold  dangers,  and  I 
ask  them  just  this:  has  the  cold  house, 
then,  stopped  colds,  roup,  chicken  pox; 
has  the  cold  house  abolished  dampness; 
has  the  cold  house  stopped  the  freezing 
of  combs  and  serious  slumps  in  egg 
production;  has  the  cold  house  ever 
really  taken  a  reckoning  of  the  annual 
loss  caused  by  the  things  I  have  just 
mentioned  ?  There  may  never  be  a  per¬ 
fect  hen  house,  but  good  ventilation,  in¬ 
sulation,  and  heat,  unless  I  am  wrong, 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  relieve  these 
very  things. 

Perhaps  my  definition  of  heat  would 
be  more  accurate  if  I  spoke  of  a  heated 
hen  house  as  one  in  which  frost  and 
freezing  temperatures  never  prevail. 
Obviously  enough  there  are  two  ways 
of  bringing  about  such  a  condition: 
first,  by  confining  and  making  use  of 
the  heat  given  off  by  the  hens,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  by  using  artificial  heat  to  warm 
the  house  so  that  it  never  freezes. 

Results  from  a  Warm  House 

During  the  cold  weather  that  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  early  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  I  was  much  impressed  and  need¬ 
lessly  to  say  interested  in  a  visit  to  a 
hen  house  near  my  home.  The  house 
was  located  in  the  basement  of  a  barn. 
The  drinking  water  never  froze,  there 
was  very  little  moisture  present,  and 
the  production  of  the  hens  showed  a 
straight  line  with  a  gradual  slant  up¬ 
ward.  In  contrast  to  this  I  was  rush¬ 
ing  hot  water  around  to  thaw  out  ice 
and  groaning  daily  over  the  dropping 
egg  production  in  my  own  plant.  And 
here  is  some  interesting  comedy:  this 
man  had  bought  day-old  chicks  of  me, 
and  was  beating  me  all  to  a  frazzle 
with  my  own  stock. 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could 


give  a  better  illustration  of  the  point 
that  I  want  to  drive  home :  if  you  want 
to  compete  in  the  winter  market  of  to¬ 
day,  then  take  the  necessary  steps  that 
will  insure  a  stable  egg  production  in 
spite  of  any  kind  of  weather.  You  can 
insulate  your  house  against  cold  and 
you  can  carry  off  impurities  by  means 
of  ventilation.  If  you  simply  close 
your  house  tightly  and  do  not  provide 
some  system  of  ventilating,  you  might 
better  freeze  your  birds  to  death.  Once 
you  have  confined  the  heat  of  the  birds 
and  adopted  a  suitable  system  of  ven¬ 
tilation,  you  will  get  a  better  egg  pro¬ 
duction  during  bad  weather  than  ever 
before,  and  yet,  on  pleasant  sunny 
days,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
throwing  up  the  windows  and  letting 
the  sun  in.  You  protect  yourself 
against  bad  and  disagreeable  weather 
and  you  make  the  most  of  the  sunny 
days. 

Heat  Must  Be  Controlled 

But  a  great  many  poultrymen  are 
not  content  with  insulation  against 
cold.  There  are  many  who  have  not 
only  insulated  and  ventilated  their 
houses  but  who  are  using  artificial  heat 
as  well.  The  weakness  of  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  to  my  mind,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
word  control;  the  strength  of  applied 
beat  rests  in  its  ability  to  warm  and 
dry,  provided  you  do  control  it.  If  you 
install  a  stove  or  heater,  you  must  ab¬ 
solutely  be  able  to  control  it  and  pro¬ 
vide  against  an  excess  of  heat;  I  should 
say  forty-five  degrees  is  the  limit  be¬ 
yond  which  your  heat  should  never  go. 
In  addition  you  must  have  heat  of  such 
a  kind  that  the  birds  will  not  congre¬ 
gate  in  the  heated  spot  and  then  go  off 
to  a  cold  portion  of  the  pen  to  catch 
cold. 

Let  me  illustrate.  If  you  take  an  or¬ 
dinary  stove,  the  greatest  point  of 
warmth  will  be  at  the  stove  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,  and  the  further  you 
go  away,  the  less  heat.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  take  that  same  stove  and 
incase  it  or  frame  about  it  a  hollow 
shell,  making  a  pipeless  furnace,  you 
prevent  direct  radiation  of  heat  and 
set  up  a  circulation  of  air,  cold  air  be¬ 
ing  drawn  in  at  the  bottom  and  warm 
air  coming  out  at  the  top.  By  this  me¬ 
thod  you  stir  the  whole  air  in  a  given 
space,  stop  heat  radiation,  and  set  up 
air  circulation.  It  now  remains  for  you 
to  control  the  temperature. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  dan¬ 
gers  from  too  much  warmth.  Before 
coming  to  artificial  heat  I  would  in¬ 
vestigate  the  whole  situation.  Experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges 
are  in  a  position  to  help,  and  there  are 
commercial  organizations  which  make 
a  special  feature  of  equipment  designed 
to  do  this  sort  of  work.  I  have  seen 
houses  where  heat  worked  well,  and 
others  where  conditions  were  far  from 
ideal  because  the  heat  control  was 
weak. 

One  of  the  best  houses  I  saw  was 
in  New  Jersey.  This  house  is  manufac- 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Husband — Always  complaining!  If  the  flood  hadn’t  come  and  put  o 
the  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove ,  how  the  heck  could  you  sit  on  that  chimnex 


— Judge 
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CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

In  lots  of....25  50  ’  r'n  enn 

Wh.  Wyandottes 
Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00 


100 


500 


1000 


$4.50 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$77.50 

$150 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.50 

Heavy  Mixed 
Light  Mixed 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  ,  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and  Mixed. 
Pekin  Ducklings. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY, 


BOX  12 

LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


PENNA. 

\Keystone7 

J\  ckicks’L 
imp 


“State  THICKS 
Supervised”  L  n  1  U  W  J 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  19th  year.  Get  our  low 
prices  on  Reds,  Rocks,  •  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  I.B.C.A. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


PIIiri/T  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

5  H  I  KN  s.  C.  Reds . $4.00  $7.50  14.00 

OmVUO  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  1 2. 00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  %c  less,  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LftNCRSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry- 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 
Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery  R.26  Lancaster.  O. 


CHICKS 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns.  Anconas,  12c. 
Rocks,  Reds,  14c.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  15c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


I/FDI  IN  BARGAINS inWh 
l\[|\Lm  Leghorn  Chicks 


“Xerlin-Quality”  Money-Making  Leghorns. 

Beautiful,  Great  Winter  Layers,  White  Diarrhoea' 

Free.  EggContestWinners.  Over  60, COO  Delighted  Custom¬ 
ers.  BIG  DISCOUNT  on  Chicks  ordered  Now,  Delivery 
When  Wanted.  Free  Starting  Feed!  Big  Catalog  FREE! 
Kerlin’iGrand  View  Poultry  Farm,  Box  35,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


IDUCKLINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
“Duck  News"  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip,  L.  I„  N.  Y 


Jim  growns  fe^FENCE 


*2  Less  Than  IV2  ets.  Per 
3$  RUNNING  Foot 

Highest  quality.  Also  equally  low 
Tbil  prices  on  Poultry  Fence,  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Roofing,  Paint, 
Stoves.Heaters, Furnaces, Sex 
w  arators,  Tires,  Brooders,  etc. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID  Low  C 
prices  in  catalog  all  you  pay— no  , 
extras.  Write  for  catalog  now.  (4) 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co., 

Dept. 3004  ,  Cleveland,  O. 


Let  Us  Help 
Sell  Your  Farm 

Send  us  all  the  facts 
and  we  will  submit 
copy  and  prices 
for  advertising. 

Address 

CLASSIFIED  ADV.  DEPT. 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

61-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
tured  and  patented  by  a  large  manu¬ 
facturing  concern.  The  house  was  well 
insulated  and  ventilated,  and  was  heat¬ 
ed  by  a  hot  water  system  having  a 
thermostatic  control.  When  I  asked 
Mr.  T.  what  luck  he  had  had  with  his 
hen  house  which  has  been  in  operation 
a  year,  he  replied:  ‘‘Luck!  No  luck! 
The  combination  of  ideal  housing  and 
ventilation  together  with  suitable  and 
well  controlled  heat,  removes  the  luck 
and  puts  poultry  keeping  on  a  basis  of 
perfection.” 

I  spent  an  hour  going  over  this  fine 
plant  and  talking  with  the  owner  and 
when  I  came  away  I  could  not  help 
but  think  of  some  of  the  labor  he  saved 
over  my  plant,  and  of  the  insurance  he 
had  against  such  poor  weather  condi¬ 
tions  as  so  often  prevail  here;  running 
water  in  his  house  the  year  round, 
roosts  cleaned  daily  because  the  drop¬ 
pings  never  froze,  freedom  from  damp¬ 
ness,  a  long  lived  floor  litter,  a  stable 
egg  production,  and  finally,  a  saving 
in  the  cost  of  feed.  I  wonder  just  how 
much  feed  I  use  to  keep  my  hens 
warm?  Certain  it  is  that  one  serious 
slump  in  egg  production  due  to  a  cold 
snap  would  do  much  to  pay  the  coal 
bill,  and  as  there  are  not  one  but  many 
such  snaps  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
the  money  saved  from  such  disaster 
might  do  much  to  pay  for  the  whole 
equipment  in  a  season. 

In  conclusion  give  me  a  tight  house 
or  a  heated  house.  Give  me  a  hen 
house  that  discounts  the  outside  wea¬ 
ther.  If  I  am  to  exist  as  a  poultryman 
to-day,  let  me  admit  here  and  now 
that  I  have  been  wrong,  and  that  I  am 
through  with  cold  houses  for  good  and 
all.  Competition  makes  it  necessary, 
and  I  think  the  change  is  for  the  best. 


Minnesota  Law  Requires 
Registration  of  Poultry 
Buyers 

THE  State  of  Minnesota  has  passed 
a  law  requiring  poultry  dealers  to 
register  yearly  with  the  county  clerk 
and  keep  certain  records  on  all  poul¬ 
try  purchased.  A  similar  law  in  the 
states  in  American  Agriculturist  ter¬ 
ritory  might  be  a  big  help  in  curbing 
chicken  stealing.  At  least  the  law 
is  worthy  of  study. 

The  full  text  of  the  Minnesota  law  is  as 
follows : 

“A  new  section  is  added  to  the  statutes 
to  read:  175.10  (1)  It  is  unlawful  for 
any  poultry  dealer  to  purchase  any  live 
or  dead  poultry  without  registering  an¬ 
nually  with  the  county  clerk. 

“(2)  Every  poultry  dealer  shall  keep  a 
record  of  all  purchases  of  poultry  made 
by  him  showing  in  detail  the  place  and 
date  of  purchase,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  from  whom  the  purchase 
was  made,  together  with  a  general  de¬ 
scription  of  the  kind  of  poultry  purchased. 
Such  record  shall  be  kept  in  permanent 
form  and  be  open  to  inspection  at  all 
reasonable  times  to  any  district  attorney, 
assistant  district  attorney,  sheriff,  deputy 
sheriff  or  any  police  officer. 

“(3)  Any  poultry  dealer,  his  servant 
or  agent,  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall,  upon  the  first  con¬ 
viction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  dollars.  Upon  a  sec¬ 
ond  or  subsequent  conviction  by  a  fine 
of  from  twenty-five  to  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

‘‘(4)  Any  person  selling  poultry  to  a 
poultry  dealer  who  gives  falsely  his  name 
or  address  to  such  dealer,  his  agent  or 
servant,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor 
more  than  one  year.” 


Hens  Need  Proper  Ration 

( Continued  from  Page  18) 
lack  good  range,  and  are  overcrowd¬ 
ed.  If  they  are  five  months  old  put 
them  on  cracked  corn,  especially  all 
they  will  eat  at  night,  and  give  them 
a  mash  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
cornmeal,  bran,  ground  oats,  middlings, 
and  beef  scrap. — L.  H,  H. 


Strong  and  vigorous.  True 
to  type  and  bred  to  lay 

The  keystone  of  Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  is 
the  Kerr  breeding  farm,  where  2000  birds  are  now 
being  trapnested.  These  heavy  layers  are  scientifically 
mated  to  males  from  three  or  more  generations  of  officially 
tested  hens.  Here  Kerr  produces  the  pullets  that  are  such 
consistent  winners  in  the  egg-laying  contests,  and  the  great  male 
birds  to  head  his  breeding  flocks.  The  Kerr  Chickeries  can  fur¬ 
nish  utility  and  special  matings  chicks  from  flocks  that  have 
passed  the  blood  test  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea. 

Kerr’s  1929  chicks  are  better  than  ever  and  are 
priced  lower  than  ever  before.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  giving  prices  and  illustrated  account  of  the 
Kerr  way  of  producing  livable,  profitable  chicks. 

Liberal  discounts  on  orders  placed  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Danbury,  Conn.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Paterson,  N.  J. 


r 
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EIGENRAUCH  FARMS - 

RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 

breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 


heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


HILLPOT 

Chicks 

c)  Reds  Wyandottes 


Quality 

Leghorns  Rocks  C 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOK 


You  will  find  it  a  valuable  guide  in 
selecting  your  chicks  for  the  coming 
season  and  a  constant  help  in  rearing 
them.  The  book,  which  is  illustrated 
in  color,  describes  my  breeds  fully; 
tells  of  my  careful  methods  of  mating 


and  rearing:  discusses  the  most  profit¬ 
able  sizes  for  flocks ;  contains  house 
plans  and  construction  details  and 
concise  feeding  and  rearing  charts. 

Send  for  your  copy  today. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  DEPT.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


HERE:  NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 

FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

50 

American  or  Eng.  SC.  Wh.  Leghorns .  $6.75 

Hollywood  Wh.  or  Brown  orfBuff  Legs .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.  Anconas — Barred  Rocks . 

RC  or  SC  Reds,  Wh.  Rocks,  Parks  Rocks . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas . 

Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians . 

Light  Mixed  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  any 
Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred. 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOGUE — It  proves  to  you  the  SUCCESS  our  Customers  have 
with  our  chicks — Breeders  culled  and  Bred  for  High  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Win¬ 
ter  when  eggs  are  demanding  large  premiums.  Reference,  Curwensville  National 
Bank — 100%  Live  Arrival — Dependable  Service. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  BOX  214, 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

1 1.25 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

breeds 

our  selection  $10.00. 

Heavy 

Order  Early. 

GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  v 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels.  ■ 

'  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
rculled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
f9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  4i 
'  for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 


i  F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos  44  Fairport,  N. 


Yu 


Send  Only  OND  CENT  PEB  CHICK  and  Pay  Postman  the  Best  After  Yon  Get  the  Chicks 

Prices  on:. «  _ »  .  l  “  &  £%  | 

this  ad  and  save  time  I 
and  money.  Reference:  I 
Bank  of  Ottawa,  Don  I 


Varieties 


S  C.  White  Buff  Brown  Leghorns  and  Anconas 
Columbian  &  Silver  Wy’d’t&  Rhode  Island  White 
Barred  &  White  Rocks.  S.C.&  R.C.  Rhode  Ial.Reda 
Bine  Andalusian  &  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  .  . 

Buff  and  White  Minorcas . .  •  •  • 

Black  Minorcas,  White  Wy’d’t,  White  &  Bnff  Orp. 
Jersey  Black  Giants,  Sussex  A,  Dark  Cornish  .  • 
.  Aeeorted  Chicks  (Heavy  Breeds) 


1  tjhicKfl  ( rieavy  r$reeos>  go 

Assorted  Chicks  (Light  Breeds)  .......  j  qq 


60  ion 
6.00  10.80 
8.00  14.40 
7.50  13.50 
7.50  13.50 
7.50  14.00 

_ _  7.50  14.00 

7.50  14.00  27.00 
‘  “  6.00  9.00 
5.00  8.00 


3.50 

4.50 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 


raw  moo 
56.00  110.00 
70.00  135.00 
65.00  117.50 
65.00  I  17.50 
68.00  130.00 
68.00  1 30.00  | 
132.00  260.00 

42.50  82.50  ( 

37.50  72.50 


or  Bradetreet  or filditor  I 
of  this  Paper. 

1.  W.  OSSECE  HATCHERY 
Dcjt.69  Ottawa,  0-  j 
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FOR  STOCK,  FOR  HOME, 

FOR  EVERY  FARM  PURPOSE 

The  modern  farmer  appreciates 
modern  conveniences.  The 
HOOSIER  provides  water  under 
pressure  for  every  farm  and  home 
use.  It’s  essential  to  have  pure, 
fresh,  running  water  for  house¬ 
hold,  stock  and  garden.  The 
HOOSIER  operates  from  any 
source  of  power — electricity,  gaso¬ 
line,  wind— and  will  furnish  water 


from  wells,  springs  or  lakes  with 
equal  facility.  The  HOOSIER 
system  is  economical  to  operate. 
It  will  give  years  of  uninterrupted 
operation  because  it  is  protected 
INSIDE  and  OUT  by  the  famous 
GalVAZink  rust- 
resisting  coatings 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE  BOOK! 
A  complete  hand- 
book  on  water 
system  in¬ 
stallation. 
“How  to 
Have  Run¬ 
ning  Water” 
will  help  to 
Solve  your 
water  prob¬ 
lems.  Write 
for  it  today. 

It’s  free! 


FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  CO. 

29  Oak  Street,  KEISDALLV1LLE,  INDIANA 


. . . 


galVAZink  pumps 

STAR  WINDMILLS 


HtClSItBED  T«AOE  MARK 


mum 


. . 
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Best  Remedy  for 
Obstinate  Congh 
Made  at  Home 


You’ll  never  know  how  quickly  a  stub¬ 
born  cough  or  chest  cold  can  be  conquered, 
until  you  try  this  famous  recipe.  It  is 
used  in  millions  of  homes,  because  it  gives 
more  prompt,  positive  relief  than  anything 
else.  It’s  no  trouble  at  all  to  mix  and 
costs  but  a  trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2*4  ounces  of 
Pinex;  then  add  plain  granulated  sugar 
syrup  or  strained  honey  to  make  a  full 
pint.  This  saves  two-thirds  of  the  money 
usually  spent  for  cough  medicines,  and 
gives  you  a  purer,  better  remedy.  It  never 
spoils,  and  tastes  good— children  like  it. 

,You  can  actually  feel  its  penetrating, 
soothing  action  on  the  inflamed  throat 
membranes.  It  also  promptly  loosens  the 
germ-laden  phlegm,  and  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  where  it  acts 
directly  on  the  bronchial  tubes.  This 
three-fold  action  explains  why  it  brings 
such  quick  relief  even  in  severe  bronchial 
coughs  and  those  dreaded  coughs  that 
usually  follow  the  “flu”. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  pine,  containing 
the  active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  refined, 
palatable  form,  and  known  as  one  of  the 
greatest  healing  agents  for  severe  coughs, 
chest  colds  and  bronchial  troubles. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Remodeling  Our  Kitchen 

Fourth  Prize  Fetter  in  Kitchen  Contest 


WHEN  we  started  to  remodel  our 
kitchen  it  was  8  feet  wide  and  9 
feet  long.  The  woodwork  was  painted 
dark  brown  and  the  walls  sage  green. 
The  bare  floor  was  painted  yellow.  The 
sink  was  iron.  There  was  only  a  small 
cupboard  near  the  stove.  We  had  no 
dining  room.  We  used  kerosene  lamps 
and  burned  wood  in  the  black  iron 
stove.  We  had  neither  refrigerator  nor 
laundry. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  build 
a  4-foot  addition  all  across  the  house, 
making  more  width  on  the  kitchen  and 
also  on  the  living  room.  This  made 
space  for  a  built-in  cupboard  and  a 
breakfast  nook.  By  removing  the  par¬ 
tition  between  two  small  bedrooms  we 
have  a  nice  sized  dining  room,  and 
could  make  the  kitchen  wider  on  the 
other  side.  Another  built-in  cupboard 
near  the  dining  room  door  has  upper 


doors  of  glass  while  the  under  part 
has  drawers. 

We  then  changed  the  location  of  the 
cellar  stairs,  and  enclosed  one  end  of 
the  side  porch  to  make  a  laundry 
containing  the  range  boiler  with  elec¬ 
tric  heater,  stationary  tubs,  a  small 
electric  ironer,  (this  folds  so  that  it 
can  be  used  as  a  table)  and  an  elec¬ 
tric  washer,  as  well  as  a  downstairs 
toilet.  A  shelf  over  the  tubs  holds 
soap,  soap  powder,  bluing,  etc.  Two 
windows,  one  above  the  tubs  and  the 
other  above  the  washer,  hinged  and 
opening  inwardly,  provide  plenty  of 
light  and,  with  a  ventilator  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  insure  good  ventilation  at  all  times. 
In  here  is  a  reel  clothesline,  clothes 
bars  and  also  hooks  for  outside  gar¬ 
ments.  There  is  a  center  ceiling  light. 

There  was  a  2  feet  closet  between 
kitchen  and  living  room  containing  a 
galvanized  iron  boiler.  This,  and  the 
cupboard  near  it  were  taken  out  and  a 
new  copper  boiler  installed  in  the  laun¬ 
dry.  Thus  the  kitchen  was  made  2 
feet  longer.  We  removed  the  iron 
range  and  put  in  a  new  blue  porce¬ 
lain  electric  one,  next  to  the  wall  near 
the  laundry.  We  also  put  in  a  white 
porcelain  sink  and  drainboard  with  a 
cupboard  under  the  drainboard  that 
holds  dishpans,  kettles,  etc.  A  shelf 
over  the  sink  holds  soap  and  other 
cleansing  agents.  The  hand  soap-dish 
hangs  between  the  faucets.  A  rack  be¬ 
low  the  shelf  holds  cutlery.  There  is  a 
mirror  above  the  shelf  and  towel  bars 
are  at  the  side. 

The  ceiling,  walls  and  woodwork 
are  painted  white  with  a  finish  that 
cleanses  easily  but  does  not  turn  yel¬ 
low.  Inlaid  linoleum  on  the  floor  is 
cemented  over  felt  lining.  This  is  a 
three-inch  tile  pattern  in  gray  and  blue 
and  is  kept  waxed. 

Window  shades,  or  curtains  are 
white  Indian  Head  with  blue  morning 
glory  border  stenciled  on  the  bottom, 
stiffly  starched  and  mounted  on  shade 
rollers. 

Tables  have  white  porcelain  enam¬ 
eled  tops — one  new  table  and  the  other 
is  a  new  top  on  an  old  table.  The  one 
shown  in  the  sketch  in  center  of  the 
room  has  large  swivel  casters  with  rub¬ 


ber  tired  wheels  and.  moves  easily 
wherever  needed. 

The  stool  in  front  of  the  sink  is  a 
very  solid  white  enameled  folding  step- 
ladder  stool  with  two  steps  and  top  on 
which  are  nailed  rubber  treads.  The 
other  stool  is  white  enameled  with  back 
and  has  rubber  tips  on  legs.  Chairs  are 
white  enameled  with  blue  morning  glo¬ 
ry  sprays  on  backs.  The  kitchen  cab¬ 
inet  is  enameled  in  white.  All  cup¬ 
boards  are  painted  white  inside.  The 
white  porcelain-lined  electric  refriger¬ 
ator  will  be  flush  with  the  wall  inside 
the  kitchen  and  will  extend  on  the  en¬ 
closed  back  porch.  A  hinged,  one-sash 
window  above  the  refrigerator  opens 
inside. 

A  medicine  cabinet  is  built  in  the 
wall  near  the  kitchen  cabinet.  A  shav¬ 
ing  cabinet  with  a  mirror  in  the  door  is 
built  in  the  wall  between  the  window 
and  cupboard  and  contains  all  neces¬ 
sary  furnishings. 

To  make  more  light,  we  put  in  an 
outside  door  with  the  upper  part  of 
glass.  Center  indirect  ceiling  light,  and 
side  wall  fixtures  over  sink  and  behind 
stove,  are  of  plain  white  porcelain.  An 
electric  fan  is  on  the  sidewall  in  the 
breakfast  nook.  An  electric  iron  is 
used. 

A  blue  and  white  clock,  and  blue 
enameled  scales  that  weigh  by  ounces 
to  24  pounds  sit  on  top  of  the  kitchen 
cabinet.  The  tea  wagon  has  a  remova¬ 
ble  glass  tray  and  is  finished  in  blue 
lacquer.  The  garbage  can  and  waste 
basket  under  the  sink  are  enameled 
blue.  The  shelf  across  the  south  win¬ 
dow  holds  flowering  plants — at  present 
ageratum  and  pink  geranium. 

All  windows  have  outside  copper 
screens  and  there  is  an  outside  screen 
door  for  use  in  summer.  The  tool  draw¬ 
er  in  the  cupboard  near  the  window 
contains  both  large  and  small  ham¬ 
mers,  screw  drivers  of  different  sizes, 
pliers,  a  file,  liquid  solder,  mendets,  a 
ball  of  twine,  a  tube  of  glue,  china  ce¬ 
ment,  an  awl,  a  pair  of  tin  shears,  a 
roll  of  gummed  paper  as  well  as  tacks, 
nails  and  screws. 

A  rack  inside  of  cellar  door  holds 


broom,  dust  pan,  dust  mop  and  dust¬ 
less  duster. 

All  kitchen  cutlery  is  of  stainless 
steel,  baking  dishes  of  oven  glass  and 
basins,  pans,  griddle,  saucepans,  boil¬ 
ers,  kettles,  etc.,  are  aluminum. 

Our  water  supply  comes  from  a 
large  spring  with  a  covered  concrete 
reservoir,  and  our  sewage  disposal  is 
a  septic  tank  planned  from  Extension 
Bulletin  48. 

The  improvements  are  not  all  fin¬ 
ished,  but  we  are  working  at,  and  plan- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


finish  your 
Washing  hy 
10  o’clock  Y 


Ten  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  the  washing  all  done! 
That  is  the  story  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farm  homes  nowa¬ 
days  where  they  have  modem 
power  washing  machines, 
power  wringers  and  the  other 
conveniences  that  make  this 
old,  back-breaking  job  an 
easy  one. 

For  a  woman  to  slave  over 
an  old-fashioned  wash  tub, 
rubbing  clothes  by  hand,  or 
to  turn  a  crank  of  the  old- 
fashioned  washer,  is  like  living 
before  the  days  of  automobiles 
or  even  railroads.  It  is  doing 
the  hardest  kind  of  work  for 
a  cent  or  two  an  hour! 

If  your  laundry  work  is 
handled  in  this  old-fashioned 
way,  make  it  a  point  to  come 
to  this  “Farm  Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Store  and  let  us  show 
how  much  the  right  laundry 
equipment  will  save  you.  We 
want  to  show  you  our  quick- 
heat  laundry  stoves,  water 
heaters,  and  other  laundry 
conveniences. 

Come  in  and  ask  about  it 
anyway! 


Your  “Far in  Service” 
Hardware  Men. 


Hardware 
Stores 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

A  Recipe  for  Making  Better  Citizens 


THERE  is  material  for  much  phil¬ 
osophizing  in  this  “Recipe  for  Bet¬ 
ter  Citizens’’.  What  a  fine  place  this 
world  would  be  if  we  could  only  man¬ 
age  the  mixture! 

Take: 

'  2  pounds  Love 

y2  pound  Good  Looks 
y2  pound  Sweet  Temper 
y2  pound  Buttered  Youth 
2  pounds  of  Self-forgetfulness 
y2  ounce  Dry  Humor 
2  tablespoons  of  Sweet  Argument 
1  pint  Commonsense 
Put  the  flower  of  love,  good  looks 
and  sweet  temper  into  a  well  furn¬ 
ished  home;  mix  the  butter  of  youth 
together  with  blindness  to  faults  and 
self-forgetfulness,  throw  in  dry  humor 
and  sweet  arguments,  then  add  to  the 
above.  Pour  in  rippling  laughter  and 
commonsense,  work  together  till  well 
mixed  and  BAKE  GENTLY  FOR¬ 
EVER. — Aunt  Janet. 


Training  for  Blind  Children 

BLIND  children  need  no  longer  be 
handicapped  by  lack  of  training 
since  even  babies  can  be  cared  for  by 
the  International  Sunshine  Society. 
The  New  York  State  Legislature  has 
granted  enough  of  a  budget  to  care  for- 
35  blind  babies  and  young  children  at 
the  society’s  headquarters  in  New  York. 
Here  the  children  can  stay  with  proper 
supervision  and  training  until  8  years 
of  age  when  they  become  eligible  for 
the  state  schools  for  the  blind.  A 
kindergarten  and  play  room  facilities 
form  part  of  the  equipment  for  train¬ 
ing  these  little  folks.  If  you  know  of 
a  blind  child  who  needs  such  care, 


Unique  Styling 


Blouse  pattern  2664  is  a  highly  satisfy¬ 
ing  design  to  fill  the  demand  for  fancy 
blouses.  Printed  silk ,  crepe,  silk  velvet, 
or  metal  cloth  with  a  contrasting  neck¬ 
band  would  make  a  handsome  outfit  when 
combined  with  a  velvet  or  flat  crepe  skirt. 
The  blouse  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure  with  1%  yards  of  4.0-inch  material 
loith  %  yard  of  217-inch  contrasting.  Price 
13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pat¬ 
tern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  and  enclose  with  correct  remit¬ 
tance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one 
of  the  new  fashion  catalogs  and  send  to 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


write  to  Mrs.  John  Alden,  Sunshine 
Headquarters,  96  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  She  will  help  towards  get¬ 
ting  an  appointment  for  the  child  from 
the  State  Board  of  Education  which 
handles  all  the  appointments. 


Tested  Recipes 

Prune  Shape 

1  pound  prunes  V2  Pint  juice 

2  teaspoonfuls  gelatine  sugar  to  taste 

Wash  and  soak  prunes  overnight. 
Stew  till  tender.  Add  sugar.  When 
cold,  stone  the  prunes  and  beat  up  with 
a  fork.  Break  open  some  of  the  stones 
and  chop  the  kernels.  Add  these  to 
the  prunes.  Take  the  juice  of  the 


Unusually  Appealing 


The  ever-useful  coat-dress  2561  is  very 
smart  for  general  wear.  Wood  jersey, 
wool  crepe,  sheer  woolen,  or  velveteen 
would  be  well  suited  to  such  design.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  33,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  and  is  extremely 
easy  to  make.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards 
of  40-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  32-inch 
contrasting.  Price  13c. 


prunes  and  make  up,  if  necessary,  with 
water  to  %  a  pint.  Heat  over  the  fire 
with  the  gelatine.  Stir  until  gelatine 
is  dissolved.  Pour  amongst  the  prunes. 
Place  in  a  wet  mold  to  firm.  This  can 
be  served  with  thin  custard  or  whipped 
cream. — Mrs.  T.  T.,  Canada. 

If  your  prune  mixture  is  liquid  you 
will  need  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
gelatine. 


Remodeling  Our  Kitchen 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
ning  for  a  more  convenient  and  attrac¬ 
tive  kitchen  than  the  one  we  began 
with. 

List  of  Movable  Equipment  for 
Kitchen 

Kitchen  cabinet,  2  tables,  2  chairs,  2 
stools ,  1  teawagon,  1  clock.  Glass  coffee 


He  Heard 


a  (Hiicken  Squawk 


GXA  Bell  System  Advertisement 

One  evening  between  9  and  10 
o’clock  a  farmer  was  returning  to 
his  home  from  Sinclairville,  New 
York.  He  noticed  a  car  parked  be¬ 
side  his  road  and  a  short  time  later 
heard  a  chicken  squawk  in  the 
direction  of  a  neighbor’s  farm. 
Immediately  suspicious,  he  tele¬ 
phoned  the  deputy  sheriff  at  Sin¬ 
clairville  who  got  an  assistant  and 
came  at  once.  They  caught  three 
men  who  had  chickens  in  their  car. 
The  chickens  were  identified  and 
the  three  thieves  sent  to  jail. 

The  telephone  is  a  timely  aid  in 
any  emergency.  It  brings  help  in 
time  of  fire,  accident  or  sickness. 
Runs  useful  errands  to  town  and 
market.  Communicates  with  friends 
and  neighbors.  Often  pays  for  it¬ 
self  many  times  over  by  finding 
when  and  where  to  buy  or  sell.  A 
farmer  living  near  Stephenson, 
Miss.,  was  offered  5c  a  pound  for 
his  calves,  but  he  telephoned  an¬ 
other  buyer  and  got  6T2C.  Saved  by 
telephone,  $150. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone. 


FYR-PRUf 


■WE  AND  NIC*6' 

polish  t 


Y*ADt  MARK 


gramma, 


Prevents  Rust 
Cleans  and  Polishes 

FYH-PISIF 

Stove  and  Nickel  Polish 

Absolutely  Fireproof,  Dustless  ~ 
Odorless,  and  gives  a  Beautiful 
Luster  ~  Only  15^  per  can  ** 
at  all  dealers  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


mill,  electric  iron,  2  food  choppers,  large 
and  small,  coffee  percolator ,  earthenware 
tea  pot,  2  double  boilers,  2  qt.  and  3  qt., 
1  aluminum  griddle,  waffle  iron,  toaster, 

1  Dutch  oven  (iron),  1  large  iron  skillet, 

2  round  bottom  iron  kettles,  large  and 
small,  garbage  can,  waste  basket,  12  qt. 
pressure  cooker,  tea  kettle.  1  set  scales, 
2  glass  and  2  aluminum  measuring  cups, 
1  large  oval  roaster,  1  smaller  round  bak¬ 
er,  nest  of  aluminum  pans  from  1  qt.  to 
8  qts.,  nest  of  mixing  bowls,  rolling  pin, 
cookie  cutters,  paring,  grapefruit,  carv¬ 
ing,  butcher,  cake  and  bread  knives  of 
stainless  steel,  spatula,  forks,  scissors, 
aluminum  kettles  with  covers,  2  qt.,  4  qt., 
6  qt.,  and  12  qt.,  steamer,  dippers,  can 
opener,  ice  pick,  bottle  opener,  and  pan¬ 
cake  turner,  wooden  spoons,  large  alum¬ 
inum  spoons,  colander,  strainer,  alumin¬ 
um  food  saver,  2  frying  pans,  2  sauce 
pans,  1  round  casserole  with  frame,  1 
bean  pot,  3  bread,  2  cake  pans,  2  layer 
cake  pans,  angel  cake  pan,  set  of  refrig¬ 


erator  dishes,  frying  basket,  vinegar  jug , 
paper  toweling,  broiler  tray,  potato  ricer, 
fruit  press,  funnels,  wire  whij),  grater,  2 
egg  beaters,  (large  and  small,)  cake  or 
bread  cooling  rack,  2  dish  pans,  1  wooden 
chopping  bowl  with  knife,  1  hatchinette 
set,  1  wooden  pastry  board,  meat  saw  and 
cleaver,  1  plank  for  fish,  steak,  etc., 
scrubbing  brushes,  broom,  dust  pan,  dust 
mop,  and  dusting  cloths,  1  galvanized  iron 
pail,  14  qt.,  1  tin  pail,  5  qt.,  1  tin  pail,  10 
qts. — Mrs.  Burr  Hubbell,  Kelly  Corners, 
N.  Y. 

Don’t  use  a  dirty  hair  brush.  Put  a 
teaspoon  of  ammonia  or  borax  in  a 
basin  of  warm  water  and  dip  up  and 
down  in  this.  A  few  seconds  and  it 
will  be  perfectly  cleaned.  Dry  it 
standing  on  the  bristles,  otherwise  the 
water  will  run  into  the  back  and  spoil 
the  brush. — M.  F.  M. 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  "“By  John  Fox, Jr. 


6(\\J HY,  who’s  that?”  asked  Richard 

VV  Hunt.  “Oh,  yes,”  he  added,  get¬ 
ting  his  answer  from  Margaret’s  face. 
“Bless  me,  but  he’s  fine — the  very  spirit 
of  ’76.  I  must  have  him  in  the  Rifles.” 

“Will  you  make  him  a  lieutenant?” 
asked  Margaret. 

“Why,  yes,  I  will,”  said  Mr.  Hunt, 
decisively.  “I’ll  resign  myself  in  his 
favor,  if  it  pleases  you.” 

“Oh,  no,  no — no  one  could  fill  your 
place.” 

“Well,  he  can,  I  fear — and  here  he 
comes  to  do  it.  I’ll  have  to  retreat 
some  time,  and  I  suppose  I’d  as  well 
begin  now.”  And  the  gallant  gentle¬ 
man  bowed  to  Chad. 

“Will  you  pardon  me,  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet?  My  mother  is  calling  me.” 

“You  must  have  keen  ears,”  said 
Margaret,  “your  mother  is  upstairs.” 

“Yes;  but  she  wants  me.  Everybody 

wants  me,  but - ”  he  bowed  again 

with  an  imperturbable  smile  and  went 
his  way. 

Margaret  looked  demurely  into 
Chad’s  eager  eyes. 

“And  how  is  the  spirit  of  ’76?” 

“The  spirit  of  ’76  is  unchanged.” 

“Oh,  yes,  he  is;  I  scarcely  knew 
him.” 

“But  he’s  unchanged;  he  never  will 
change.” 

Margaret  dropped  her  eyes  and  Chad 
looked  around. 

“I  wish  I  could  get  out  of  here.” 

“We  can,”  said  Margaret,  demurely. 

“We  will!”  said  Chad,  and  he  made 
for  a  door,  outside  which  lanterns  were 
swinging  in  the  wind.  Margaret  caught 
up  some  flimsy  garment  and  wound  it 
about  her  pretty  round  throat — they 
call  it  a  “fascinator”  in  the  South. 

Chad  looked  down  at  her. 

“I  wish  you  could  see  yourself;  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  how  you  look.” 

“I  have,”  said  Margaret,  “every  time 
I  passed  a  mirror.  And  other  people 
have  told  me.  Mr.  Hunt  did.  He 
didn’t  seem  to  have  much  trouble.” 

“I  wish  I  had  his  tongue.” 

“If  you  had,  and  nothing  else,  you 
wouldn’t  have  me” — Chad  started  as 
the  little  witch  paused  a  second  drawl¬ 
ing — “leaving  my  friends  and  this  jolly 
dance  to  go  out  into  a  freezing  yard 
and  talk  to  an  aged  Colonial  who 
doesn’t  appreciate  his  modern  bless¬ 
ings.  The  next  thing  you’ll  be  want¬ 
ing,  I  suppose — will  be - ” 

“You  Margaret;  you — you!” 

It  had  come  at  last  and  Margaret 
hardly  knew  the  choked  voice  that  in¬ 
terrupted  her.  She  had  turned  her 
back  to  him  to  sit  down.  She  paused 
a  moment,  standing.  Her  eyes  closed; 
a  slight  tremor  ran  through  her,  and 
she  sank  with  her  face  in  her  hands. 
Chad  stood  silent,  trembling.  Voices 
murmured  about  them,  but  like  the 
music  in  the  house,  they  seemed 
strangely  far  away.  The  stirring  of 
the  wind  made  the  sudden  damp  on 
his  forehead  icy-cold.  Margaret’s  hands 
slowly  left  her  face,  which  had  changed 
as  by  a  miracle.  Every  trace  of  co¬ 
quetry  was  gone.  It  was  the  face  of 
a  woman  who  knew  her  own  heart, 
and  had  the  sweet  frankness  to  speak 
it,  that  was  lifted  now  to  Chad. 

“I’m  so  glad  you  are  what  you  are, 
Chad;  but  had  you  been  otherwise — 
that  would  have  made  no  difference  to 
me.  You  believe  that,  don’t  you,  Chad? 
They  might  not  have  let  me  marry 
you,  but  I  should  have  cared,  just  the 
same.  They  may  not  now,  but  that, 
too,  will  make  no  difference.”  She 
turned  her  eyes  from  his  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  as  though  she  were  looking  far 
backward.  “Ever  since  that  day,”  she 
said,  slowly,  “when  I  heard  you  say, 
‘Tell  the  little  gurl  I  didn’t  mean 
nothin’  callin’  her  a  little  gal’  ’’-—there 
was  a  low,  delicious  gurgle  in  the 


throat  as  she  tried  to  imitate  his  odd 
speech,  and  then  her  eyes  suddenly 
filled  with  tears,  but  she  brushed  them 
away,  smiling  brightly.  “Ever  since 

then,  Chad - ”  she  stopped — a  shadow 

fell  across  the  door  of  the  little  sum¬ 
mer  house. 

“Here  I  am,  Mr.  Hunt,”  she  said, 
lightly;  “is  this  your  dance?”  She  rose 
and  was  gone.  “Thank  you,  Mr.  Bu¬ 
ford,”  she  called  back,  sweetly. 

For  a  moment  Chad  stood  where  he 
was,  quite  dazed — so  quickly,  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  had  the  crisis  come.  The  blood 
had  rushed  to  his  face  and  flooded  him 
with  triumphant  happiness.  A  terrible 
doubt  chilled  him  as  quickly.  Had  he 
heard  aright — could  he  have  misunder¬ 
stood  her?  Had  the  dream  of  years 


really  come  true?  What  was  it  she 
had  said?  He  stumbled  around  in  the 
half  darkness,  wondering.  Was  this 
another  phase  of  her  unceasing 
coquetry?  How  quickly  her  tone  had 
changed  when  Richard  Hunt’s  shadow 
came.  At  that  moment,  he  neither 
could  nor  would  have  changed  a  hair 
had  some  genie  dropped  them  both  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowded  ball-room.  He 
turned  swiftly  toward  the  dancers.  He 
must  see,  know — now! 

The  dance  was  a  quadrille  and  the 
figure  was  “Grand  right  and  left.”  Mar¬ 
garet  had  met  Richard  Hunt  opposite, 
half-way,  when  Chad  reached  the  door 
and  was  curtseying  to  him  with  a 
radiant  smile.  Again  the  boy’s  doubts 
beat  him  fiercely;  and  then  Margaret 
turned  her  head,  as  though  she  knew 
he  must  be  standing  there.  Her  face 
grew  so  suddenly  serious  and  her  eyes 
softened  with  such  swift  tenderness 
when  they  met  his,  that  a  wave  of 
guilty  shame  swept  through  him.  And 
when  she  came  around  to  him  and 
passed,  she  leaned  from  the  circle 
toward  him,  merry  and  mock-reproach¬ 
ful: 

“You  mustn’t  look  at  me  like  that,” 
she  whispered,  and  Hunt,  close  at  hand, 
saw,  guessed  and  smiled.  Chad  turned 
quickly  away  again. 

That  happy  dawn — going  home!  The 
Major  drowsed  and  fell  asleep.  The 
first  coming  light,  the  first  cool  breath 
that  was  stealing  over  the  awakening 
fields,  the  first  spring  leaves  with  their 
weight  of  dew,  were  not  more  fresh  and 
pure  than  the  love  that  was  in  the 
boy’s  heart.  He  held  his  right  hand 
in  his  left,  as  though  he  were  imprison¬ 
ing  there  the  memory  of  the  last  little 
clasp  that  she  had  given  it.  He  looked 
at  the  Major,  and  he  wondered  how 
anybody  on  earth,  at  that  hour,  could 
be  asleep.  He  thought  of  the  wasted 
days  of  the  past  few  months;  the  silly, 
foolish  life  he  had  led,  and  thanked  God 
that,  in  the  memory  of  them,  there  was 
not  one  sting  of  shame.  How  he  would 
work  for  her  now!  Little  guessing 
how  proud  she  already  was,  he  swore 
to  himself  how  proud  she  should  be 


of  him  some  day.  He  wondered  where 
she  was,  and  what  she  was  doing.  She 
could  not  be  asleep,  and  he  must  have 
cried  aloud  could  he  have  known — 
could  he  have  heard  her  on  her  knees 
at  her  bedside,  whispering  his  name  for 
the  first  time  in  her  prayers;  could  he 
have  seen  her,  a  little  later,  at  her 
open  window,  looking  across  the  fields, 
as  though  her  eyes  must  reach  him 
through  the  morning  dusk. 

That  happy  dawn— for  both,  tha.t 
happy  dawn! 

It  was  well  that  neither,  at  that 
hour,  could  see  beyond  the  rim  of  his 
own  little  world.  In  a  far  Southern 
city  another  ball,  that  night,  had  been 
going  on.  Down  there  the  air  was 
charged  with  the  prescience  of  dark 


trouble,  but,  while  the  music  moaned 
to  many  a  heart  like  a  god  in  pain, 
there  was  no  brooding — only  a  deeper 
flush  to  the  cheek,  a  brighter  sparkle 
to  the  eye,  a  keener  wit  to  the  tongue; 
to  the  dance,  a  merrier  swing.  And 
at  that  very  hour  of  dawn,  ladies,  slip¬ 
pered,  bare  of  head,  and  in  evening 
gowns,  were  fluttering  like  white 
moths  along  the  streets  of  old  Charles¬ 
ton,  and  down  to  the  Battery,  where 
Fort  Sumter  lay,  gray  and  quiet  in 
the  morning  mist — to  await  with  jest 
and  laughter  the  hissing  shriek  of  one 
shell  that  lighted  the  fires  of  a  four 
years’  hell  in  a  happy  land  of  God¬ 
fearing  peace  and  God-given  plenty, 
and  the  hissing  shriek  of  another  that 
Anderson,  Kentuckian,  hurled  back,  in 
heroic  defence  of  the  flag  struck  for 
the  first  time  by  other  than  an  alien 
hand. 

XIX 

THE  BLUE  OR  THE  GRAY 

IN  the  far  North,  as  in  the  far  South, 
man  had  but  to  drift  with  the  tide. 
Among  the  Kentuckians,  the  forces 
that  moulded  her  sons — Davis  and  Lin¬ 
coln — were  at  war  in  the  State,  as 
they  were  at  war  in  the  nation.  By 
ties  of  blood,  sympathies,  institu¬ 
tions,  Kentucky  was  bound  fast  to  the 
South.  Yet,  ten  years  before,  Ken¬ 
tuckians  had  demanded  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  slave.  That  far 
back,  they  had  carved  a  pledge  on  a 
block  of  Kentucky  marble,  which 
should  be  placed  in  the  Washington 
monument,  that  Kentucky  would  be  the 
last  to  give  up  the  Union.  For  ten 
years,  they  had  felt  the  shadow  of  the 
war  creeping  toward  them.  In  the 
dark  hours  of  that  dismal  year,  before 
the  dawn  of  final  decision,  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  Kentucky 
talked  of  little  else  save  war,  and  the 
skeleton  of  war  took  its  place  in  the 
closet  of  every  home  from  the  Ohio  to 
the  crest  of  the  Cumberland.  When  the 
dawn  of  that  decision  came,  Kentucky 
spread  before  the  world  a  record  of 
independent-mindedness,  patriotism,  as 


each  side  saw  the  word,  and  sacrifice 
that  has  no  parallel  in  history.  She 
sent  the  flower  of  her  youth,  forty 
thousand  strong — into  the  Confed¬ 
eracy;  she  lifted  the  lid  of  her  treasury 
to  Lincoln,  and  in  answer  to  his  every 
call,  sent  him  a  soldier,  practically 
without  a  bounty  and  without  a  draft. 
And  when  the  curtain  fell  on  the  last 
act  of  the  great  tragedy,  half  of  her 
manhood  was  behind  it — helpless  from 
disease,  wounded,  or  dead  on  the  battle¬ 
field. 

So,  on  a  gentle  April  day,  when  the 
great  news  came,  it  came  like  a  sword 
that,  with  one  stroke,  slashed  the  State 
in  twain,  shearing  through  the  strong¬ 
est  bonds  that  link  one  man  to  another, 
whether  of  blood,  business,  politics  or 
religion,  as  though  they  were  no  more 
than  threads  of  wool.  Nowhere  in  the 
Union  was  the  National  drama  so 
played  to  the  bitter  end  in  the  con¬ 
fines  of  a  single  State.  As  the  nation 
was  rent  apart,  so  was  the  common¬ 
wealth;  as  the  State,  so  was  the 
county;  as  the  county,  the  neighbor¬ 
hood;  as  the  neighborhood,  the  family; 
and  as  the  family,  so  brother  and 
brother,  father  and  son.  In  the  nation 
the  kinship  was  racial  only.  Brother 
knew  not  the  face  of  brother.  There 
was  distance  between  them,  antagon¬ 
ism,  prejudice,  a  smouldering  dislike 
easily  fanned  to  flaming  hatred.  In 
Kentucky  the  brothers  had  been  born 
in  the  same  bed,  slept  in  the  same 
cradle,  played  under  the  same  roof, 
sat  side  by  side  in  the  same  school¬ 
room,  and  stood  now  on  the  threshold 
of  manhood  arm  in  arm,  with  mutual 
interests,  mutual  love,  mutual  pride  in 
family  that  made  clan  feeling  peculiar¬ 
ly  intense.  For  anti-slavery  fanaticism, 
or  honest  unionism,  one  needed  not  to 
go  to  the  far  North;  as,  for  imperious, 
hot-headed,  non-interference  or  pure 
State  sovereignty,  one  needed  not  to  go 
to  the  far  South.  They  were  all  there 
in  the  State,  the  county,  the  family — 
under  the  same  roof.  Along  the  border 
alone  did  feeling  approach  uniformity 
- — the  border  of  Kentucky  hills.  There 
unionism  was  free  from  prejudice  as 
nowhere  else  on  the  continent  save  else¬ 
where  throughout  the  Southern  moun¬ 
tains.  Those  Southern  Yankees  knew 
nothing  about  the  valley  aristocrat, 
nothing  about  his  slaves,  and  cared  as 
little  for  one  as  for  the  other.  Since 
’76  they  had  known  but  one  flag,  and 
one  flag  only,  and  to  that  flag  in¬ 
stinctively  they  rallied.  But  that  the 
State  should  be  swept  from  border  to 
border  with  horror,  there  was  division 
even  here;  for  in  the  Kentucky  moun¬ 
tains,  there  was,  here  and  there,  a 
patriarch  like  Joel  Turner  who  owned 
slaves,  and  he  and  his  sons  fought  for 
them  as  he  and  his  sons  would  have 
fought  for  their  horses,  or  their  cattle, 
or  their  sheep. 

It  was  the  prescient  horror  of  such 
a  condition  that  had  no  little  part  in 
the  neutral  stand  that  Kentucky  strove 
to  maintain.  She  knew  what  war  was 
— for  every  fireside  was  rich  in 
memories  that  men  and  women  had 
of  kindred  who  had  fallen  on  number¬ 
less  battle-fields — back  even  to  St. 
Clair’s  defeat  and  the  Raisin  mas¬ 
sacre;  and  though  she  did  not  fear 
war  for  its  harvest  of  dangers  and 
death,  she  did  look  with  terror  on  a 
conflict  between  neighbors,  friends,  and 
brothers.  So  she  refused  troops  to 
Lincoln;  she  refused  them  to  Davis. 
Both  pledged  her  immunity  from  in¬ 
vasion,  and,  to  enforce  that  pledge,  she 
raised  Home  Guards  as  she  had  already 
raised  State  Guards  for  internal  pro¬ 
tection  and  peace.  And  there — as  a 
State— she  stood :  but  the  tragedy  went 
on  in  the  Kentucky  home — a  tragedy 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  leaves  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog  “Jack.”  His  foster  parents 
are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to  bind 
Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  collects  a 
rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  ’’Jack”  by  his 
side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner 
from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness  at 
school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They  be¬ 
come  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country”  be¬ 
yond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  Chad  enters  into  the  social  life  and  be¬ 
comes  very  popular  at  school.  He  falls  in  love  with  Margaret  Dean, 
daughter  of  General  Dean,  neighbor  of  the  Bufords.  Meanwhile  feeling 
grows  bitter  between  North  and  South  and  war  clouds  gather.  Chad 
attends  a  dance  costumed  as  a  Colonial  general. 
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Classified  Ads 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


(WIRE)  FOXTERRIER  PUPPIES,  pedigreed.  Males, 
|  $50.00,  Females.  $35.00.  ROCKHURST  KENNELS 

(Reg.),  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  COONHOUND S  $10  to  $40.  Foxhounds  $10  to  $40. 

Beagles  and  rabbit  hounds  $10  to  $30.  Skunk  dogs  $5 
to  $25.  Setters  $10  to  $25.  Large  selection,  state 

wants.  Dogs  exchanged.  JOHN  BILECKE,  North  At- 
|  tleboro,  Mass. _ 

_ LIVE  STOCK _ 

Cattle 

~T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE— 20  very  large 

I  registered  cows.  20  high  grade  cows  fresh  and  close 

springers  also  several  registered  bulls  and  heifers. 

I  SPOT  FARM,  Tully,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — At  all  times  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
j  cows  and  heifers  in  carload  lots.  FRED  JENSEN, 

[  Waupaca,  Wis. 

GUERNSEY  BULL,  six  months  old,  A.R.  dam, 

|  spotted  Poland  Chinas,  bred  gilts.  JOS.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 


FEDERAL  TESTED  COWS,  45  fresh  and  close  up 

I  springers,  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  and  Jerseys.  E. 
[CLAUDE  JONES,  Columbia  County,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS,  Heifers,  young  Bulls, 

|  Calves,  accredited  herd.  WM.  ELWELL,  Worcester.  N.Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  BULL  and  Heifer  calves. 

I  Good  individuals.  Choice  breeding  from  excellent  pro¬ 
ducing  stock.  Price  reasonable.  E.  LAFLER,  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Pure  bred  Holstein  Bull  calf.  T.B. 
I  free  herd.  High  producing  dam,  $35  F.O.B.  DE  RIGHT 
BROS.,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


REGISTERED  O.I.C.  Sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  March. 
I  Shipped  on  approval.  GEO  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory, 
In.  y. 


POULTRY 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  CHICKS— Butchers, 
I  Market  men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks, 
I  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  Picture 
[Folder  Free,  showing  best  varieties  money  making 
|  market  chickens.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  Al,  Tyrone, 
|  Pa. 

KWALITEED  BLOOD  TESTED  Rocks,  Reds,  Leg- 
I  horns.  Bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and  bloodtested 
j  four  years  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhoea  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  chicks 
I  shipped  under  State  label.  Catalog  and  price  list  free. 
I  Order  early,  so  we  can  supply  your  wants.  HARRISON - 
I  BURG  HATCHERY.  INC.,  Box  223,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ROCK  cockerels,  thirty  years 
(exclusive  breeding.  EDGEWOOD  FARM,  Ballston  Spa, 
IN.  Y. 


PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Guineas. 
|  Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

50  JERSEY  GIANT  pullets  for  sale,  $2.25  each. 
|  INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS:  Mammoth 
I  Pekin  ducks;  drakes.  Pearl  guineas.  LAURA  DECKER, 
|  Stanfordville,  New  York. _ 

REISER'S  SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns  and 
I  Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue. 
|F.  REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
|h.  H.  IIISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re- 

|  huest. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
(Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
I  POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
(hay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
(markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
(AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 
(S.C.W.  Leghorns,  $20-100;  $1SO-1000;  Invest  now  and 
(take  profits  in  1929.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

-Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


AGENTS  WANTED 


POULTRY 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  leading  winners  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  since  1906.  Circular.  WEB¬ 
STER  KUNEY,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y„  Box  A. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 

traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs. 
Two  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 

BRONZE  TOMS,  18-24  lbs.  Hens  13-15  lbs.  GRACE 
LEAVITT,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian.  Pa. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  WHITE  Holland  and  Bour¬ 
bon  Red  turkeys.  Hens  $8.  Toms  $10  and  $12.  Yearlings 
$15.  MRS.  O.  J.  DOBBIN.  Adams,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  tturkeys,  bred 
from  hens  that  layed  150  eggs.  Originated  from  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  stock.  MRS.  CHAS.  ABBEY,  Low¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.  It.  5. 

HEAVIEST  LAYING  BARRED  Rock  pen  all  eastern 

contests  two  consecutive  years.  Records  to  2347.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Chicks  $25  per  hundred.  Cockerels  $5.  H.  VAN 
WINKLE.  Box  A,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS.  Use  N.  Y.  Certified, 
LaMor  Strain,  Pedigreed,  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels. 
Highest  production-bred  strain  in  America.  Consistent 
winners.  Disease  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  $5-$15. 

E.  D.  ELMER,  Parish,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  mammoth  Giant  Bronze  toms 

15,  25  lbs.  Hens  10,  16  lbs.  May  and  June  hatched 
yearlings.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

TWO  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS,  one  drake  $11. 

Five  ducks,  one  drake  $20.  Two  black  giant  yearling 
hens,  one  cockerel  $12.  RUPRACHT  BROS.,  Pulaski, 

N.  Y. 

R.  I.  RED  pullets,  April  hatch.  Special  mating  $2.00. 
Cockerels  $3.00.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  Gold  Bank  strain, 
hens  $8.  Toms  $12  and  $15.  Coops  $1.00  extra  if  not 
returned.  MRS.  A.  M.  ANSTED,  Rodman,  N.  Y. 

FREE  FEED  WITH  each  100  chicks.  White  Leghorns 
and  Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  particulars.  HAMBLIN 
Wilson.  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE,  Embden,  African  and 
Chinese  geese.  Giant  Pekin,  Aylesbury,  Rouen,  Mus¬ 
covy,  Buff  Orpington  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Baby 
Chicks  of  leading  breeds.  Catalog  free.  CHARLES 
McCLAVE,  Box  A,  New  London,  Ohio. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — clucks — eggs — extraordin¬ 
ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers — standard 
bred — low  price — Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

30  BARRED  ROCK  Cocks  and  Cockerels.  Production 
bred.  Blood  tested,  Kent  strain,  $5  each,  3,  $13.50. 
ARTHUR  J.  DAY,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  R.  8. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  SALE  White  Leghorn  chicks  from  high  pro¬ 
ducing  hens  mated  to  pedigree  males  up  to  284  eggs. 
Disease  free.  $18  per  hundred  for  March.  THE 
DANIELS  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

“MANURE  SPREADERS  $114  and  $119  and  Packers 
$77.50  F.O.B.  Liberty,  Indiana,  direct  from  factory  to 
farmer.  LIBERTY  SPREADER  &  MFG.  CO.,  Liberty, 
Indiana.” 

Baby  Chicks 

Silos 

BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas. 
Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.,  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

SILO  BARGAIN  in  Somers,  Conn.  16x30  filled  twice, 
nearly  new,  holds  120  tons,  feeds  34  cows.  Price  as  it 
stands  $175.  Write  for  winter  price  on  new  Silos.  Free 
folder.  JAMES  A.  CASE.  Colchester,  Conn. 

Handy  Farm  Carts 

Pigeons 

NEW  U.  S.  war  surplus  Army  Carts — never  used— 
Cost  government  $175.  While  they  last  only  $22.50 
Make  dandy  horse  drawn  Farm  Carts.  Extra  well 
built  by  Studebaker.  Painted.  Body  7  ft.  7  in.  long 
— 4  ft.  3  in.  wide — 2  ft.  deep.  Two  Wheels,  56  in. 
in  diameter.  Guaranteed  perfect  condition.  Write  for 
illustrated  folder.  NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT 
CO.,  Dept.  G,  192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

GO  INTO  THE  Squab  business,  demand  unlimited. 

I  have  the  kind  to  breed  from.  White  Kings,  Red 
Carneaux  and  Homers.  Price  per  pair  $1.50  to  $5.00, 
according  to  age  and  quality.  GEO.  W.  ALLEN, 
Ringoes,  N.  J. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  $6.,  Ganders,  $7. 
White  Muscovy  Ducks,  $3.,  Drakes,  $4.  CHARLES  E. 
HALLOCK,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

SMALL  FARM,  half  mile  from  State  Agricultural 
School  Farm  at  Alfred,  N.  Y. ;  nice  10 -room  brick  and 
wood  house  with  bath;  barn  and  silo;  located  on  main 
and  improved  road;  ‘price  $4,500.  REX  SPRING,  Bel- 
videre,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Bourbon  Red,  Nar- 
ragansett.  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unrelated  pairs 
and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable  prices.  WALTER 
BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

TURKEYS— Large,  purebred,  Mammoth  Bronze,  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

COLORED  MUSCOVY,  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS. 
Extra  large  stock.  Drakes  $3.00;  pairs  $5.50;  trios  $8.00, 
for  immediate  shipment.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

D EL-MAR- VA— THE  MARKET  BASKET  OF  THE 
EAST.  Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  mar¬ 
kets.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  permeates  Peninsula.  Splen¬ 
did  productive  land,  farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes. 
Low  prices.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little 
snow  and  freezing.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet. 
FREE.  Address  164  Del-Mar-Va  Building,  Salisbury, 
Md. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLANDS  priced  to  clear  them 
out  quick.  D.  E.  GRAY,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

EVERY  HOME  A  PROSPECT:  make  big  money,  em¬ 
ploy  crew;  sell  dependable  trees,  shrubbery;  aE  or 
part  time;  landscape  service;  experience  not  essential; 
full  cooperation;  com.  paid  weekly;  we  deliver,  collect. 
Write  WILLEMS.  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Desk  A, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  MEN  WANTED  to  sell  guaranteed  trees, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Steady  work.  Pay  weekly.  Start 
now  for  Spring  business.  Wholesale  and  retail.  WEBB 
NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. _ 

MAKE  $50  to  $75  weekly  this  winter  taking  orders 
for  our-  duality  Nursery  Stock.  Fruits  from  our  trees 
have  won  first  prize  at  the  Syracuse  State  Fair  for 
years.  Free  replacement.  No  investment.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Free  outfit.  Pay  weekly.  KNIGHT 
&  BOSTWICK,  Newark,  New  York  State. _ 

MEN  TO  SELL  our  high  grade  garden  and  field 
seed  direct  to  planters.  A  good  position  with  big  in¬ 
come.  Experience  unnecessary.  COBB  CO.,  Franklin, 
Mass.  

WANTED:  C.  W.  Stuart  &  Co.,  Newark,  New  York 
State  (Nurserymen  for  75  years)  need  live  wire  sales¬ 
men.  Part  or  full  time.  An  excellent  opportunity. 
Write  for  particulars. 

WANTED — Agents  earn  valuable  gifts  or  cash  com¬ 
missions  as  per  our  list,  for  selling  assorted  packs  of 
seeds  at  10c  each.  Send  for  50  packs.  We  trust  you. 
E.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS-.  Millis,  Mass, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 

BARRELS  of  slightly  damaged  crockery,  hotel  china- 
ware,  cookingware,  glassware,  pottery.  Write  SWASEY 
COMPANY',  Portland,  Maine. _ 

WANTED— HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes.  Apples.  Cab- 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

PURE  HONEY,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  5  lbs. 
clover,  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.90;  buckwheat  $1.65.  C.  N. 
BALLARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. _ 

TWO  COPIES  of  your  favorite  snapshot  or  photo¬ 
graph  enlarged  to  8x10 — $1.00.  Best  work.  C.  F.  FLICK, 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y, _ 

CLOVER  HONEY— 5  lbs.  $1.15;  10-lbs.  $2.00  post 
paid.  1  60-lb.  can  $7.20  here.  J.  C.  ABBOTT,  North¬ 
ampton.  Mass.  _ 

CASH  PAID.  For  Dairymens  League  Certificates,  all 
series.  M.  M,  SCOTT,  Newark  Valley.  N.  Y. _ 

I  OFFER  ALFALFA  hay  in  car  lots  at  a  reasonable 

price  delivered.  I.  C.  HAWKINS,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS— Buy  direct  from  growers.  Roast  them 
yourself.  10  lbs.  $1.75;  25  lbs.  $3.50;  100  lbs.  $12.00; 
500  lbs.  $50.00;  2000  lbs.  $175.00.  Now  booking  orders 
for  “FROSTPROOF"  Cabbage  Plants.  J.  P.  COUN- 
CILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. _ 

5000  LBS.  BUCKWHEAT— goldenrod  honey  sold  for 
the  best  offer.  H.  S.  OSTRANDER,  MeUenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  SEVERAL  HUNDRED  bushels  of  butter¬ 
nuts  $1.75  delivered  Shelburne  Falls.  ALICE  BROWN. 
Sweetheart  Tea  House,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Make  Old  Fashioned  Hominy 


By  Ray  Inman 


82)'  26 


With  the  A.  A. 

Farm  Mechanic 


Housing  Doubles  Life  of  Farm  Machinery 


PROF.  J.  C.  WOOLEY,  agricultural 
engineer  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  is  authority  for  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  as  to  the  life  of  various  farm  ma¬ 
chines  when  exposed  to  the  weather 
and  when  housed. 

These  figures  are  not  theoretical,  but 
based  on  an  investigation  conducted  by 
Prof.  Wooley  to  ascertain  just  what 
effect  housing  has  upon  various  kinds 
of  farm  equipment,  not  only  with  re¬ 
gard  to  length  of  life  but  upon  the 
repairs  which  are  needed  by  the  ma¬ 
chine  during  its  life. 

Incidentally,  he  found  that  repairs 
were  approximately  the  same  during 
the  life  of  a  machine  whether  it  was 
housed  or  whether  it  was  exposed,  ex¬ 
cept  that  with  the  exposed  machine  the 
same  amount  for  repairs  was  expended 
in  about  half  as  many  years. 

A  walking  plow,  according  to  the 
averages  obtainable,  lasts  15  years  if 
not  housed,  20  if  housed,  and  either 
case  costs  $2.25  for  repairs. 

A  gang  plow  lasts  10  years  exposed, 
20  housed,  and  costs  $9.00  for  repairs. 

A  corn  planter  lasts  4  years  exposed, 
8  housed,  and  costs  $13.34  for  repairs. 

A  corn  cultivator  lasts  8  years  ex¬ 
posed,  20  housed,  and  costs  $7.50  for 
repairs. 

A  mower  lasts  7  years  exposed,  12 
housed,  and  costs  $14.16  for. repairs. 

A  binder  lasts  5  years  exposed,  12 
housed,  and  costs  $23.34  for  repairs. 

A  farm  wagon  lasts  10  years  ex¬ 
posed,  24  housed,  and  costs  $20.00  for 
repairs. 

A  disk  harrow  lasts  8  years  exposed, 
15  housed,  and  costs  $9.38  for  repairs. 

Housing  and  care  of  farm  machinery, 
therefore,  saves  not  only  a  large  part 
of  the  first  cost  of  the  implements  but 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland,  Tenn.  _ , 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and_  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn,  _ 

PEDIGREED  SEED  POTATOES,  Cobblers,  Moun¬ 
tains,  Russets,  Peachblow.  Write  for  catalogue.  ROY 
HASTINGS,,  Malone,  N.  Y. _ 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS  36  page  illustrated  Catalog  free. 

HOWARD  G1LLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon.  N.  Y. _ 

HIGH  GRADE  SEED  Potatoes— Russets.  Green 

Mountain,  Gold  Coin,  Cobbler,  Banner,  Walter  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Carman  No.  3.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 

SEED  POTATOES,  certified  Michigan  Russets,  first 
generation.  Grown  in  high  New  York  altitude.  $3.50 
per  bag  of  2%  bushels.  Subject  to  prior  sale,  etc. 
30%  deposit  required.  CALEY’S  CO-OPERATIVE  CO., 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

tobacco"  ~ 

LEAF  TOBACCO.  Good,  sweet  chewing,  o  fbs.  90c; 
5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.  60c; 
5,  90c;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ivy. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50.  Smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah,  Ivy. 

CIGARS  from  factory,  trial  50  large  Perfectos  post¬ 
paid  $1.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  ten 
$2.50;  Smoking  10  lbs.  $2.00;  pay  when  received. 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ivy. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  Flannelette 
house  dresses  $1.50.  EVA  MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

LADIES  SILK  and  WOOL  Bloomers,  white,  grey, 
tan.  36-44.  2  pair  $1.50.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES  COMPANY,  Norwood,  Mass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

WANTED  EASTERN  STATES  Muskrats  $1.40  to 
$1.60  average  free  of  poor.  Ship  immediately.  O.  FERRIS 
&  CO.,  Dept.  A.A.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. _ 

FURS -HIDES  will  bring  the  best  prices  when  shipped 
here-.  Write  for  prices,  market  information,  tags.  No 
lot  too  small  or  large.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Succ.  to 
Keystone  Hide  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


also  greatly  reduces  the  yearly  outlay 
of  time  and  money  used  in  repairing 
them — Tractor  Farming. 


Two  Oil  and  Paint  Questions 

“Has  used  oil  drained  from  crankcase 
any  preservative  value  for  preserving 
wood  parts  of  machinery  exposed  to  the 
weather?  Where  wooden  wagon  wheels 
from  which  the  paint  has  worn  are 
cooked  in  a  hot  linseed  oil  bath,  will 
fresh  paint  stick  to  them?” — A.  B. 

USED  crank  case  oil  has  practically 
no  value  either  as  a  preservative 
for  treating  fence  posts  or  as  a  pro¬ 
tective  paint  for  wooden  parts  exposed 
to  the  weather.  If  mixed  half  and  half 
with  gas  house  tar  and  given  a  pro¬ 
longed  hot  and  cold  treatment,  it  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  considerable  preserva¬ 
tive  effect  on  fence  posts  and  other 
timbers,  but  would  be  very  much  less 
efficient  than  creosote.  Such  a  mix¬ 
ture  would  probably  have  some  pro¬ 
tective  effect  when  applied  as  paint 
with  a  brush,  but  would  not  compare  at 
all  with  good  linseed  oil  paint  and 
would  hardly  be  worth  the  labor  of  ap¬ 
plying. 

I  think  there  would  be  no  trouble  at 
all  getting  paint  to  stick  to  the  wagon 
wheels  which  have  been  soaked  in  hot 
linseed  oil.  The  first  coat  of  any  good 
paint  job  should  be  largely  linseed  oil, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  prolonged 
oil  heating  should  give  trouble. — I. 
W.  D. 


Putting  Pitch  on  Inside  of 
Silo 

“Please  give  me  any  information  you 
can  as  to  the  advisability  of  putting  pitch 
and  tar,  such  as  is  used  by  roofers,  on 
the  inside  of  tile,  brick,  and  cement  silos. 
As'  roofers  we  have  had  several  inquiries 
as  to  doing  this  sort  of  work.” — G.  F. 

IT  is  very  common  to  coat  the  inside 
surface  of  all  types  of  silos  with  hot 
asphalt,  such  as  is  used  in  road  and 
street  work,  and  this  is  considered  good 
practice.  It  not  only  stops  air  leakage 
which  will  injure  the  quality  of  the 
silage,  but  helps  to  protect  the  silo 
wall  from  the  moisture  and  weak  acid 
in  the  silage.  It  is  not  considered  so 
desirable  to  use  coal  tar  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  so  far  as  I  have, observed  this 
would  have  serious  detrimental  effects, 
aside  from  making  the  silage  somewhat 
less  palatable.  Probably  some  of  the 
silage  next  to  the  wall  would  have  to  be 
discarded.  We  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  experience  of  our  readers  on  the 
use  of  coal  tar  as  a  silo  coating. — I. 
W.  D. 


Disk  Harrow  Sharpening 

“We  have  no  way  of  sharpening  our 
disk  harrow.  We  would  indeed  like  to 
know  if  it  is  possible  to  rig  up  some  de¬ 
vice  to  turn  the  disk  with,  so  that  by 
holding  a  stone  against  the  disk  one 
might  be  able  to  do  a  good  job  with  a 
minimum  of  labor.  Any  suggestions  will 
be  appreciated.” — C.  E.  C. 

DEVICES  of  various  types  are  now 
on  the  market  for  sharpening  disk 
harrows,  and  I  think  that  in  general 
these  can  be  bought  more  cheaply  than 
makeshift  devices  can  be  made  by  the 
farmer  himself.  One  type  is  a  heavy 
frame  into  which  a  disk  gang  is  fast¬ 
ened  and  the  gang  is  then  driven  by 
means  of  belt  and  sprocket  chain  from 
a  gas  engine.  The  sharpening  is  done 
by  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  held 
against  disk  edge  as  it  rotates.  Other 
devices  rotate  the  disk  and  sharpen  it 
with  a  grinder.  In  some  cases  the 
disks  are  removed  and  ground  separ¬ 
ately  and  then  polished  at  the  same 
time.  Still  another  method  is  to 
sharpen  the  disks  while  at  work  in 
the  field  by  means  of  a  heavy  rod  or 
pipe  which  hooks  over  the  disk  thimble 
or  axle,  while  pressure  on  the  other 
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end  by  the  operator  holds  a  piece  of 
sharp  hardened  steel  or  file  against  the 
edge  as  the  disk  turns. 

For  best  work  the  disk  should  he 
sharpened  each  year,  yet  many  go 
many  years  without  attention  and  their 
owners  wonder  why  they  do  not  do  sat¬ 
isfactory  work — I.  W.  D. 


Boys — Why  Not  Build  a 
Loud  Speaker 

LTHOUGH  the  construction  of 
radio  receiving  sets  for  broadcast 
reception  .is  not  as  popular  as  it  used 
to  be  when  manufactured  sets  were 
scarce  and  high-priced,  there  still  is 
room  enough  for  home  construction  in 
the  loud  speaker  line.  For  boys  who 
like  to  handle  tools,  follow  sketches 
and  “build”  something  “real”,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  loud  speaker  has  every¬ 
thing  to  offer. 

The  essential  parts  may  he  purchased 
at  extremely  low  cost  in  “kit”  form, 
as  a  starter.  It  is  desirable  to  select 
a  really  good  unit,  as  a  careful  boy 
is  not  likely  to  damage  it  by  frequent 
re-building  beyond  economical  repair, 
and  the  results  are  worth-while.  The 
“kit”  may  consist  of  the  parchment 
or  paper  to  construct  the  cone  the 
proper  sort  of  adhesive,  the  mounting 
framework  and  the  necessary  direc¬ 
tion*. 

Then  there  are  so  many  different 
forms  of  speaker  that  can  be  built,  and 
radio  magazines  and  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  constructional  departments  abound 
with  new  ideas  constantly.  The  same 
unit  can  be  installed  in  many  different 
shapes  and  kinds  of  speaker  and  Dad 
may  be  surprised  to  discover  that  his 
youngster  has  succeeded  in  getting  to¬ 
gether  a  loud  speaker  that  is  a  whole 
lot  finer  in  performance  than  the  $35 
one  he  bought  a  couple  of  years  ago 
and  still  swears  by. — B.  Foote. 

*  *  * 

Could  I  receive  amateur  stations  with 
an  ordinary  neutrodyne  if  I  connect 
switches  to  use  only  half  the  coils? 

OT  very  well,  as  you  would  have 
to  change  the  primary  windings, 
too.  The  best  method  is  to  use  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  receiving  set.  The  same 
audio  amplifier  can  be  empolyed  if  you 
wish.  Only  one  tube  is  needed  for  the 
set  and  this  may  be  a  dry  cell  tube 
with  good  results.  Get  a  radio  amateur 
magazine  or  instruction  book. 


He  Shook  Hands  With 
Lincoln 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
great-great-grandfather,  Mordecai  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  of  the  Lincoln  house  in  Exe¬ 
ter  township,  about  one  mile  from 
Birdsboro. 


“Unfortunately,  I  was  not  as  well 
posted  in  regard  to  facts  concerning 
this  early  homestead,  as  I  am  now,  but 
told  him  what  my  father  knew,  who 
was  born  in  1806  about  three  miles 
away. 

“I  concluded  by  saying:  ‘But  Mr. 
President,  you  should  visit  the  home  of 
your  ancestors.’ 

“  ‘That  I  would  be  glad  to  do,’  he 
replied  ‘could  I  but  leave  Washington. 
For  the  present  I  must  remain  here.’ 

“  ‘If  you  come,’  I  said,  ‘I  will  be 
pleased  to  accompany  you  to  the  Lin¬ 
coln  house.’ 

“  ‘I  hope  to  make  the  visit,’  Lincoln 
said. 

“This  concluded  the  conversation.” 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 
of  peculiar  intensity  and  pathos  in  one 
Kentucky  home — the  Deans’. 

Harry  had  grown  up  tall,  pale, 
studious,  brooding.  He  had  always 
been  the  pet  of  his  Uncle  Brutus— 
the  old  Lion  of  White  Hall.  Visiting 
the  Hall,  he  had  drunk  in  the  poison, 
or  consecration,  and  was  the  point  of 
view,  of  abolitionism.  At  the  first  sign 
he  was  never  allowed  to  go  again.  But 
the  poison  had  gone  deep.  Whenever 
he  could  he  went  to  hear  old  Brutus 
speak.  Eagerly  he  heard  stories  of  the 
fearless  abolitionist’s  hand-to-hand 
fights  with  men  who  sought  to  skewer 
his  fiery  tongue.  Deeply  he  brooded 
on  every  word  that  his  retentive  ear 
had  caught  from  the  old  man’s  lips. 

One  other  hero  did  he  place  above 
him — the  great  commoner  after  whom 
he  had  been  christened,  Henry  Clay 
Dean.  He  knew  how  Clay’s  life  had 
been  devoted  to  averting  the  coming 
war,  and  how  his  last  days  had  been 
darkly  shadowed  by  the  belief  that, 
when  he  was  gone,  the  war  must  come. 
At  times  he  could  hear  that  clarion 
voice  as  it  rang  through  the  Senate 
with  the  bold  challenge  to  his  own  peo¬ 
ple  that  paramount  was  his  duty  to  the 
nation — subordinate  his  duty  to  his 
State.  Who  can  tell  what  the  nation 
owed,  in  Kentucky,  at  least,  to  the  pas¬ 
sionate  allegiance  that  was  broadcast 
through  the  State  to  Henry  Clay?  It 
was  not  in  the  boy’s  blood  to  be  driven 
an  inch,  and  no  one  tried  to  drive  him. 
In  his  own  home  he  was  a  spectre  of 
gnawing  anguish  to  his  mother  and 
Margaret,  of  unspeakable  bitterness 
and  disappointment  to  his  father,  and 
an  impenetrable  sphinx  to  Dan.  For  in 
Dan  there  was  no  shaking  doubt.  He 
was  the  spirit,  incarnate,  of  the  young, 
unquestioning,  unthinking,  generous, 
reckless,  hot-headed,  passionate  South. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 


This  picture  shows  part  of  the  farm  shop  belonging  to  Mr.  M. 
M.  Bushong,  of  Columbia,  Pa.  Mr.  Bushong  does  everything  pos¬ 
sible  in  this  shop  with  machinery  operated  by  electric  motors.  A 
part  of  the  room  is  also  used  to  house  the  electrically  operated 
feed  grinder  and  to  store  feed.  Mr.  Bushong  is  rated  as  a  very 
successful  dairyman.  — Courtesy,  Electricity  on  the  Farm. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


When  You  Have  Money  to  Invest 


WHEN  you  have  money  to  invest, 
we  suggest  that  you  consider  care¬ 
fully  the  following  suggestions.  These 
are  the  result  of  many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau  in  investigating  invest¬ 
ment  possibilities  of  all  kinds. 

/•  Unwise  Investments 
1.  Stocks. 

(a)  Any  stock  of  any  kind  not  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
must  be  regarded  as  a  speculation 
and  not  as  an  investment.  The  Stock 
Exchange  makes  a  careful  investi¬ 
gation  before  it  receives  stocks  for 
listing.  Few  farmers  have  money 
enough  so  that  they  can  afford  to 
risk  principal  as  well  as  interest  in 
any  speculative  enterprise,  and  the 
use  of  life  savings  for  such  purposes 
is  nothing  short  of  suicidal.  Listen 
not  to  the  wiles  of  smooth-tongued 
stock  salesmen.  They  are  looking  out 
for  their  interests  and  not  yours. 

(b)  Remember  that  for  every  small 
investor  who  gains  in  speculation 
there  are  dozens  who  lose.  Some¬ 
body  must  always  lose,  and  you  can 
be  sure  that  it  is  not  the  big  finan¬ 
cial  interests  who  have  made  a  life 
study  of  financial  investments. 

(c)  Listed  stocks  may  be  found  in 
any  good  daily  newspaper. 

2.  Listed  Stocks. 

(a)  Even  listed  stocks  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous  for  amateurs.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  in  times  like  the  present 
when  the  stock  market  is  so  unset¬ 
tled. 

(b)  If  you  feel  that  you  must  buy 
stock,  we  advise  you  strongly  to  talk 
the  matter  over  with  some  good 
banker.  American  Agriculturist  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  cannot  undertake  to 
pass  upon  the  reliability  of  stocks 
for  all  are  subject,  especially  now, 
to  large  fluctuations  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  principal. 

(c)  Do  not  set  this  advice  down  to 
over-conservatism  for  we  know  from 
years  of  watching  our  readers  get 
hurt  in  unwise  investments  that  you 
cannot  beat  the  financial  sharks  at 
their  own  game. 

(d)  If  you  have  unlisted  stocks,  we 
strongly  advise  you  to  sell  them,  if 
possible,  and  re-invest  your  money 
more  safely. 

3.  Local  Enterprises. 

(a)  Do  not  invest  your  savings  in 
local  enterprises  which  are  new  and 
untried.  Few  of  these  live  up  to  ex¬ 
pectations  and  the  majority  close, 
leaving  blasted  hopes  behind  them. 
Such  enterprises  include  small  vil¬ 
lage  manufactories,  fox  farms,  etc. 


4.  Unseen  Real  Estate. 

(a)  Do  not  invest  in  real  estate  that 
you  have  not  seen  personally. 

(b)  All  contests  offering  lots  as 
prizes  are  simply  schemes  to  sell 
those  lots  for  more  than  they  are 
worth. 

(c)  Not  only  should  a  farm  not  be 
bought  until  you  have  examined  it 
personally,  but  you  should  make  such 
examination  in  the  summer  time 
when  you  can  see  the  condition  of 
the  fields  and  crops. 

5.  Take  Time  to  Investigate. 

(a)  Take  plenty  of  time  before  mak¬ 
ing  any  investment.  Let  no  man  hur¬ 
ry  you  on  the  plea  that  opportunity 
is  fleeing.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
to  get  your  money  out  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  than  it  is  to  put  it  in. 

II.  Some  Wise  Investments 

1.  Your  Own  Business. 

(a)  Invest  in  your  own  business  of 
farming.  You  know  this  business  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  do  any  other.  If  you 
have  some  extra  capital,  it  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  thing  to  acquire  good  land, 
if  you  can  do  so  at  a  low  price.  Cap¬ 
ital  wisely  invested  by  the  good 
farmer  in  better  stock  and  in  new 
improvements  almost  always  pays 
good  returns. 

2.  First  Mortgages. 

(a)  First  mortgages  on  first  class 
property  not  too  highly  appraised 
are  good  investments.  Real  estate 
always  represents  tangible  value. 
Your  banker  or  your  local  lawyer 
can  probably  tell  you  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  invest  in  mortgages. 

3.  Life  Insurance. 

(a)  Few  farmers  understand  the  in¬ 
vestment  value  of  life  insurance.  Not 
only  is  life  insurance  protection 
for  your  family  but  it  will  also 
protect  your  business  in  time  of  fin¬ 
ancial  stress,  and  the  right  kind  of 
insurance  pays  fair  dividends  or  in¬ 
terest. 

4.  Bonds. 

(a)  Money  invested  in  bonds  backed 
by  good  property  is  usually  safe  and 
pays  fair  rate  of  interest.  Your 
banker  should  be  able  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions. 

5.  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

(a)  There  are  many  of  these  coop¬ 
erative  associations  that  are  reliable 
and  pay  a  very  good  rate  of  interest. 
As  a  rule,  investments  are  much 
safer  in  a  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion  than  they  are  in  stocks. 

6.  And  lastly,  no  person  should  consider 
other  investments  until  he  has  a 
goodly  reserve  in  the  good  old  sav- 


Reward  Goes  to  Steuben  County  Man 


PROMPT  action  on  the  part  of  James 
W.  Neally  of  Addison,  N.  Y.,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  winning  the  $25.00  reward 
offered  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  Ji\,  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  American  Agriculturist  to 
those  furnishing  evidence  leading  to  the 
arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of 
chicken  thieves. 

Around  eleven  o’clock  P.  M.,  Decem¬ 
ber  10th,  Mr.  Neally  caught  three  men 
who  were  stealing  chickens  from  his 
brother’s  farm  near  Addison,  N.  Y.  He 
reported  the  theft  at  once  to  the  sheriff 
who  came  next  day  and  took  the 

Number  20673 


thieves  before  the  justice  of  the  peace. 
Two  of  the  men,  Harvey  and  Eber 
Clark  were  sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail, 
while  the  other  man,  Clinton  Mayo,  was 
sentenced  to  ninety  days. 

Within  three  days  after  the  theft  had 
occurred,  Mr.  Neally’s  statement  was  in 
this  office  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
the  justice  corroborating  Mr.  Neally’s 
facts.  Best  of  all,  of  course,  was  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Neally  actually  caught 
the  thieves  at  their  thieving,  which 
made  identification  easy  and  eliminated 
delays  which  ordinarily  occur  when  a 
“cold”  trail  has  to  be  followed. 
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Be  sure 
you  have 
RCA  RADIOTRONS 


When  you  choose  a  radio  set  make 
sure  that  it  is  equipped  throughout 
with  RCA  Radiotrons.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  quality  receiving  sets 
specify  RCA  Radiotrons  for  testing, 
for  initial  equipment  and  for  re¬ 
placement. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  DALLAS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

mC/A  IR/AIMOTIROfM 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOLA 


ings  bank.  In  our  opinion,  this  is  the 
first  and  best  place  for  small  sav¬ 
ings.  The  banks  pay  a  fair  rate  of 
interest  which  is  compounded,  and 
the  principal  is  safer  than  in  prac¬ 
tically  any  other  investment. 

The  A.  A.  Service  Bureau  is  glad  to 
help  you  in  any  way  we  can,  but  the 
wisest  financial  expert  in  the  world 
cannot  give  you  better  advice  than  we 
have  outlined  above. 


Look  Out  for  This  Man 

“I  cashed  a  check  for  a  stranger  for 
$3.00,  which  has  been  returned  marked 
‘no  funds’.  He  showed  me  a  bank  book 
with  deposits  of  $800.  I  realize  I  was 
foolish  but  thought  perhaps  you  could 
warn  others.  I  am  enclosing  a  letter 
from  the  bank.” 

HE  LETTER  enclosed  by  our  sub¬ 
scriber  comes  from  a  bank  in  Hall- 
stead,  Pa.,  and  states  that  one  Harry 
Cross,  who  issued  the  bad  check  is  a 
very  clever  crook.  The  letter  went  on 
to  say  that  Cross  made  a  deposit  in 
the  bank,  but  was  warned  not  to  draw 
checks  on  his  account  until  the  checks 
he  deposited  were  collected.  However, 
Cross  immediately  wrote  several  checks 
and  cashed  them.  The  checks  which 
he  deposited  in  the  bank  were  returned 
marked,  “no  account”.  It  is  reported 
that  Cross  has  recently  w'orked  the 
same  game  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo. 
Any  of  our  subscribers  who  learn  any¬ 
thing  of  the  whereabouts  of  this  man 
should  communicate  with  their  local 
authorities  and  with  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  at  once. 


Picture  Enlarging  Agent 
Becomes  Abusive 

This  morning  a  man  stopped  at  our 
house  and  persuaded  us  to  have  some  pic¬ 
tures  enlarged.  He  took  a  number  out  of 
a  package  which  entitled  us  to  a  check 
for  $45.00  and  which  could  be  used  as 


part  payment.  The  cash  cost  to  us  would 
be  $15.00.  Later  we  became  worried  about 
this  and  ask  your  advice. 

LTHOUGH  we  realized  that  our 
subscriber  doubtless  signed  a  legal¬ 
ly  binding  contract,  experience  with 
picture-enlarging  firms  has  been  so  un¬ 
iversally  unsatisfactory  and  so  much 
has  been  misrepresented  that  we  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  refuse  to  accept  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  case  they  were  unsatisfactory 
when  delivered.  Yesterday  we  received 
the  following  letter  from  our  sub¬ 
scriber: 

“The  man  delivered  the  pictures  while 
I  was  away  from  home  and  although  my 
wife  and  I  had  agreed  we  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  them,  he  became  so  abusive  that  she 
finally  did  accept  them.  When  I 
reached  home,  she  was  crying  and  she 
said  that  he  stated  the  price  was  $33.00, 
and  that  the  extra  money  was  for  the 
frames.  She  refused  and  they  became 
very  abusive,  said  that  she  had  signed 
for  them  and  was  compelled  to  take 
them.  She  gave  them  no  money  but  they 
did  threaten  her  into  signing  a  paper 
which,  no  doubt,  was  a  note.  I  am  not 
so  much  concerned  about  the  loss  of  the 
money  as  I  am  about  the  way  they 
abused  my  wife  as  she  has  been  far  from 
well  for  some  time.” 

Such  tactics  are  despicable.  We  pub¬ 
lish  the  above  letter  just  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  agents  of  these  picture  en¬ 
larging  companies  work.  Our  sub¬ 
scribers  will  be  avoiding  trouble 
by  showing  them  the  door  immediately. 
The  note  which  our  subscriber  signed 
has  doubtless  been  sold  into  the  hands 
of  an  innocent  third  party  and  is  col¬ 
lectable.  We  are  helping  as  much  as 
we  can  by  warning  our  subscribers  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  caught  in 
a  similar  way.  If  you  have  pictures 
that  you  want  enlarged,  a  good  local 
photographer  is  the  right  man  to  see. 


Fire,  cattle,  and  the  ax  are  three 
dangers  to  the  profitable  farm  wood- 
lot.  Prevent  the  first,  keep  out  the 
second,  and  use  the  third  judiciously. 


A  Flock  Typical  of  Thousands 

raised  the  G*  L*  F*  way 


The  flock  here  described  was 
raised  by  Mrs.  N.  B.  Royce  of  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  but  it  might  have  been  any  one 
of  thousands  of  G.  L.  F.- raised  farm 
flocks  because  the  conditions  were  so 
typical — poultry  raising  was  a  side 
issue,  housing  arrangements  were 
average,  and  a  woman  had  the  care  of 
the  flock. 

On  March  4,  of  last  year  Mrs. 
Royce  took  on  810  chicks  to  raise  for 
the  Weaver  Bros,  of  Inlet  Valley, 
Ithaca.  They  cost  18  cents  apiece— a 
total  of  $145.80.  From  their  first  feed¬ 
ing  they  had  G.  L.  F.  STARTING 
AND  GROWING  MASH  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  rearing  period  when 
they  were  changed  over  to  G.  L.  F. 
Growing  Mash  with  Meat  Scrap. 
Broilers  brought  $189.80  and  Mrs. 
Royce  turned  over  to  Weaver  Bros. 
310  mature  pullets. 

The  feed  cost  to  five  months  of 
age  was  $250;  this  item  included  not 
only  G.  L.  F.  feed,  but  also  coal  for 
brooder  stoves,  grit,  cod  liver  oil,  and 
other  small  expenditures.  By  adding 
the  cost  of  the  chicks  and  feeding  cost 
and  subtracting  from  this  sum  the  in¬ 
come  from  broilers,  Mrs.  Royce  found 
that  it  cost  her  66  1-2  cents  apiece  to 
raise  the  pullets  to  maturity.  Aside 
from  losses  due  to  smothering  and 
crowding,  the  mortality  rate  was 
very  low. 

Since  they  were  placed  in  winter 
quarters  the  pullets  have  been  fed 
G.  L.  F.  Super  Laying  Mash  and  have 
been  laying  50  to  60  percent. 


A  few  of  the  laying  birds 
in  the  flock  of  310  raised 
by  Mrs.  Royce  on  G-L.F. 
STARTING  AND 
GROWING  MASH. 
This  flock  is  now  averag¬ 
ing  50  to  60  percent  pro¬ 
duction  on  G.L.F. SUPER 
LAYING  MASH. 

(Right)  Well-grown, 
active  pullets  at  five 
months  of  age,  just  after 
Mrs.  Royce  turned  them 
over  to  Weaver  Bros. 


FEEDING  DIRECTIONS 

Chicks  should  not  be  fed  until  36  to  48  hours  of 
age.  From  that  time  on  G.  L.  F.  STARTING  AND 
GROWING  MASH  should  be  kept  before  the  birds 
in  shallow  pans  or  boxes. 

At  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age  begin  feeding  G.  L.  F. 
Scratch  Grains  in  hoppers  and  in  small  amounts  in¬ 
creasing  until  at  twelve  weeks  of  age  the  birds  are 
consuming  equal  parts  of  grain  and  mash. 

For  feeding  young  chicks  a  box  three  feet  long  and 
one  foot  wide  and  two  inches  deep  is  convenient, 
allowing  one  box  to  each  50  chicks.  As  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  get  the  chicks  away  from  the  fiat  open  box  to 
the  hopper  which  the  chicks  cannot  get  into,  yet  can 
always  get  feed  easily.  Care  should  be  taken  to  in¬ 
crease  hopper  space  as  the  chicks  grow  so  that  all 
chicks  have  an  equal  chance  to  eat. 
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A  New  York  Farmer  Visits  Vermont 

A  Fireside  Reflection  on  the  Unquenchable  Spirit  of  the  Pioneers 


D  ID  I,  four  or  five  years  ago  somewhere 
in  the  A.A.,  quote  that  really  splendid 
bit  of  verse  in  which  a  riotous  Vermont 
patriot  flings  his  devotion  to  the  world? 
If  I  did  once  quote  it  may  I  do  so  again? 
1  think  it  worthy  of  remembrance. 

" The  sun  shines  no  where  else  so  bright 
As  up  in  old  Vermont 
The  snow  lies  no  where  else  so  white 
As  up  in  old  Vermont 
So  when  the  native  comes  to  die 
He  loves  to  go  back  there  and  lie 
Up  where  the  mountains  meet  the  sky 
In  little,  old  Vermont.” 

It  is  wonderfully  fine  to  be 
in  love  with  your  own  state 
and  then  put  those  sentiments 
into  verse  like  that. 

It  was  more  than  ten  years 
ago  that  I  first  went  to  the  state  for  a  very  in¬ 
tensive  Farm  Institute  campaign  which  carried 
me  well  over  the  state  and  for  one  reason  or 
another  I  have  been  back  almost  every  year 
since  so  that  when  we  visited  there  on  our 
vacation  it  was  really  only  the  renewal  of  old 
acquaintance. 

There  are  a  few  outstanding  facts  about  the 


Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

given  to  the  world  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
great  men.  We  farm  people  ought  not  to  for¬ 
get  that  it  was  U.  S.  Senator  Justin  Morrill  ot 
Vermont  whose  agricultural  enthusiasm  and 
far  seeing  statesmanship  resulted  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  by  which  our  Land  Grant  Colleges  were 
set  up.  In  a  legislative  way  he  may  fairly  be 
called  the  Father  of  Agricultural  Education  in 
America.  Then,  too,  in  recent  years  as  all 
the  world  knows  Vermont  has  “raised”  a 
President — something  that  many  far  larger 
and  more  populous  states  have  failed  to  do. 


They  told  us  at  Rouses  Point  that  there 
were  three  usual  ways  by  which  we  could  en¬ 
ter  Vermont.  We  might  drive  eight  miles 
north  into  Canada  where  we  would  find  a 
bridge  across  the  Richelieu  river — the  stream 
through  which  Lake  Champlain  discharges  its 
water  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  Otherwise  we 
could  drive  south  and  find  a  ferry  that  crosses 
the  “broad  Lake”  to  Burlington— a  distance  of 
some  eleven  miles  or  we  could  ferry  at  Rouses 
Point.  We  choose  the  latter  route.  The  lake 


state  that  may  be  set  down  in  one  short  para-  at  this  point  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide  and 
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In  area  it  is  a  little  more  than  one  fifth  the 
size  of  New  York  and  the  latter  state  has  a 
population  about  thirty  five  times  as  great. 
Vermont’s  population  has  remained  practically 
stationary  for  70  years 
and  it  was  one  of  three 
states  (Nevada  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  being  the  others) 
which  actually  lost  popu¬ 
lation  during  the  last 
Federal  Census  period. 

Its  people  at  their  best 
remain  the  finest  exam¬ 
ple  of  Puritan  culture 
surviving  in  the  world. 

In  the^  Civil  War  it  sent 
to  the  front  more 
soldiers  in  proportion  to 
its  population  than  any 
other  state.  One  half  of 
all  its  citizens  of  military 
age  joined  the  colors.  No 
man  can  deny  that  the 
pure  flame  of  patriotism 
burned  with  especial  fer¬ 
vor  up  here  in  this  rock- 
bound  commonwealth. 

So.  too,  the  state  has 


is  here  crossed  by  the  very  long  Rutland  Rail¬ 
road  bridge. 

The  ferry  boat  was  a  strange  contraption 
with  a  maximum  capacity  of  seven  cars  and 
was  propelled  back  and  forth  by  a  steam  en- 
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A  Vermont  farmstead.  Note  how  the  brick  house  is,  as  mechanical 
connected”  to  the  enormous  barn.  A  fine  arrangement  for  convenience 
a  fire  means  the  loss  of  everything. 


ginc  which  instead  of  screw  or  paddle  wheels 
drove  a  revolving  drum  which  picked  up  one 
steel  cable  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  and  at 
the  same  time  reeled  out  another.  This 
method  of  propulsion  is  surely  uncommon  but 
it  dispenses  with  the  services  of  a  pilot  and 
does  away  with  all  danger  of  going  astray  in 
fog  or  darkness. 

This  ferry  connects  with  a  state  highway 
popularly  known  as  the  “Island  Route.” 
Northern  Champlain  has  several  large  islands 
separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  bridga- 
ble  channels  and  both  the  highway  and  the 
railroad  proceed  for  some  thirty  miles  by  the 
rather  unique  plan  of  jumping  from  one  island 
to  another.  These  islands  are  a  part  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  being  made  up  mainly  of  gently 
rolling  well  drained  land  with  few  rocky  out¬ 
crops  and  with  a  climate  favorably  modified 
by  the  water  of  the  lake  are  probably  to  be 
reckoned  the  most  desirable  part  of  the  state. 
We  lay  the  night  at  Burlington,  chief  city  of 
the  state  and  site  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  with  which  institution  is  associated  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station.  Men  who  have 
traveled  very  widely  declare  that,  by  scenic 
location,  Burlington  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  cities  in  the  world.  It  occupies  the  high 
ground  running  up  from  the  Champlain  shore 
with  the  broad  stretches  of  the  lake  in  the 
foreground  and  always  with  the  distant  peaks 

of  the  Adirondacks  out¬ 
lined  against  the  west¬ 
ern  horizon. 

From  Burlington  we 
followed  the  Winooski 
valley  to  Montpelier.  A 
few  miles  out  of  Burl¬ 
ington  we  passed  a  coun¬ 
try  cemetery  beside  the 
road  and  noted  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Thomas  Chitten¬ 
den,  first  Governor  of 
Vermont.  Born  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  he  joined  the 
emigration  to  the  new 
lands  of  Vermont  and 
became  a  most  note¬ 
worthy  figure  in  its  early 
history.  He  was  surely 
secure  in  his  hold  upon 
the  popular  regard  for 
with  the  exception  of  a 
single  year  he  was 
{Continued  on  Page  10) 


engineers  say,  " direct 
in  doing  the  chores  but 
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Potash  pays  because  plants  need 
potash.  A  complete  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  plenty  of  potash  produces  profit¬ 
able  yields,  improves  crop  quality,  and 
helps  plants  resist  disease. 


CHEAP 


i  i  * 


Potash  is  as  cheap  today  as  before  the 
war.  The  price  of  potash,  per  unit  of 
plant  food,  is  about  20%  cheaper  than 
the  average  price  of  the  twelve  leading 
fertilizer  materials. 


PLENTIFUL 


ill 


Fertilizer  manufacturers  carry  large 
stocks  of  potash.  If  you  have  trouble 
getting  potash, write  or  wire  our  nearest 
office  and  we  will  help  you. 


Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 


19  West  44th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Reaches  the  topmost  boughs 

THE  SPRAYER 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 
with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High  pressure ,  low  up • 
keep,  slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine 
is  strong — built  to  last  and 
for  hard  usage,  easy  to  keep 
in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  auto¬ 
matic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure 
regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the  Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 

suction  strainer  on  every  jhere  ,s  an  Ospraymo 

turn— prevent  pipes  .  and  for  eVery  neej .  High 
nozzles  from  clogging—  pressure  guaranteed. 
prevent  costly  delays  in  or¬ 
chard,  grove  or  field.  Insist  on  an 

*  Ospraymo  when 

you  buy  and  put  an 
end  to  your  spray¬ 
ing  problems.  Send 
for  our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a  spray¬ 
er  suited  to  your 

needs.  Find  out 

about  the  best. 

Ospraymo  gets  all  plant  enemies  AddreSS 

FIELD  FORGE  PUMP  COMPANY 

Q  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

World  leaders  for  years 

THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


The  Question  Box 


Fertilizer  Does  Not  Deteriorate 


In  May  1928  I  bought  from  a  dealer  here 
$49.40  worth  of  fertilizer.  This  was  of 
course  supposed  to  be  fresh.  I  have  been 
informed  that  it  was  carried  over  the  win¬ 
ter,  that  it  got  hard  and  was  very  badly 
caked.  The  dealer  reground  this  on  his 
mill,  packed  it  in  new  bags  and  sold  it 
to  me  as  fresh.  I  understand  that  treated 
in  this  manner  it  loses  its  value. —  P.  E. 
W.,  Pennsylvania. 

WE  believe  that  the  fertilizer  you 
purchased  was  just  as  valuable  as 
it  was  last  year. 

Fertilizers  arc  made  of  pure  chem¬ 
icals  and  in  some  cases  some  organic 
material  such  as  tankage  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  and  unless  the  material  is 
stored  out  in  the  weather  where  plant 
food  could  be  dissolved  out  and  carried 
away  we  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  loss  in  its  value. 

The  only  possible  chance  would  be 
that,  there  might  be  a  chemical  change 
which  would  result  in  some  of  the 
plant  food  becoming  slightly  less  avail¬ 
able  but  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that 
this  possibility  is  negligible. — H.  L.  C. 


Butchering  Kettle  Makes 
Lard  Black 

"I  have  a  butchering  kettle  I  bought  at 
a  sale  a  few  years  ago.  Sometimes  when 
I  render  lard  in  it,  the  lard  looks  dirty,  as 
though  the  kettle  still  has  some  old  har¬ 
ness  oil  or  something  of  that  kind  in  it. 
At  other  times  it  works  all  right.  I  have 
scoured  it  out  with  lye  and  have  used  it 
about  a  dozen  times  to  make  lye  soap. 
The  kettle  looks  nice  and  smooth  inside. 
Was  wondering  whether  one  could  paint 
it  with  acid  or  something  to  clean  it.  Any 
suggestions  will  be  appreciated.” 

IT  seems  almost  impossible  that  any 
grease  of  any  kind  could  remain 
either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  pores 
of  the  iron  after  lye  had  been  boiled 
several  times  in  it  in  making  soap.  The 
fact  that  the  trouble  occurs  only  once 
in  a  while  makes  me  wonder  if  the 
dark  color  to  the  lard  is  not  due  to 
scorching  or  to  something  in  the  lard 
itself. 

If  there  is  any  oil-  left  in  the  pores 
I  do  not  know  anything  better  than 
to  scrub  thoroughly  with  gasoline,  then 
with  strong  Lewis  lyc  and  hot  water. 
I  doubt  if  using  acid  of  any  kind  would 
do  any  good.  Possibly  heating  it  quite 
hot  without  anything  in  it  would  help, 
but  there  is  always  danger  that  this 
would  crack  the  kettle. — I.  W.  D. 


The  Law  on  Adding  Cows  to 
Clean  Herds 

What  is  the  law  about  adding  cows  to 
a  once  tested  clean  herd  of  cows  (TB 
test). 

THE  question  of  adding  cows  to  ac¬ 
credited  and  once  tested  clean  herds 
is  covei’ed  in  the  accredited  herd  plan 
agreement.  The  provisions  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Cattle  may  be  added  to  an  accredited 
herd  that: 

(a)  Originate  in  an  accredited  herd, 
(b)  From  a  once-tested  free  herd  on 
one  additional  test  applied  in  from  60- 
90  days  and  during  such  period  shall  be 
kept  separate  from  the  herd. 

(c)  From  modified  accredited  areas 
and  subsequent  retest  to  be  applied  in 
from  60-90  days  and  during  such 

period  shall  be  kept  separate  from  the 
herd. 

(d)  From  a  herd  not  under  super¬ 
vision  which  has  passed  one  complete 
herd  test  by  an  approved  veterinarian 
and  subsequent  retest  to  be  applied  in 
from  60-90  days  and  during  such 

period  shall  be  kept  separate  from  the 
herd. 

Cattle  may  be  added  to  once  tested 
free  herds: 

(a)  From  accredited  herds,  once 


tested  free  herds,  or  modified  accred¬ 
ited  areas,  without  further  test. 

(b)  From  a  herd  not  under  super¬ 
vision  which  has  passed  one  complete 
test  by  an  approved  veterinarian  and  a. 
subsequent  retest  to  be  applied  in  from 
60-90  days  and  during  such  period  must 
be  kept  separate  from  the  herd. 

Cattle  added  to  other  tested  herds 
under  this  plan,  unless  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (a)  or 
(b)  shall  pass  two  (2)  official  tuber¬ 
culin  tests  applied  at  an  interval  of 
from  60  to  90  days  and  during  such 
period  shall  be  kept  separate  from  the 
hei’d. 

Growing  Christmas  Trees 

Do  you  believe  that  there  are  good 
prospects  for  making  a  profit  from  grow¬ 
ing  Christmas  trees  as  a  side  line? — 
A.  M.,  New  York. 

THERE  are  two  methods  of  making 
a  Christmas  tree  plantation.  One 
is  to  grow  the  trees  in  connection  with 
a  commercial  forest.  This  method  re¬ 
quires  a,bout  2,720  trees  to  the  acre 
planted  four  feet  apart.  When  the 
trees  are  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age 
about  1,200  are  removed  for  the 
Christmas  market.  It  is  estimated  that 
these  trees  may  be  sold  for  25c  to  30c 
a  piece  as  they  stand  on  the  plantation. 
With  expenses  for  planting,  interest 
and  maintenance  this  method  ought  to 
net  approximately  $300  an  acre. 

The  other  method  involves  planting 
the  same  number  of  trees  but  using  all 
of  the  trees  for  the  Christmas  trade. 
This  method  ought  to  yield  in  the 
course  of  eight  or  twelve  years  about 
$750  an  acre.  If  the  plantation  has  to 
be  protected  during  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  from  depredations  the  profit  would 
be  considerably  reduced. 


Protecting  Rope  in  Outdoor 
Use 

'The  rope  on  my  elevator  wagon  jack 
is  out  in  the  weather  when  in  use.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  treat  the  rope  with 
to  preserve  it  from  the  weather?”— W.  K. 

THE  most  commonly  used  lubricants 
and  waterproofings  for  rope  arc 
tallow  and  black  lead  or  tallow  and 
graphite.  If  these  arc  put  on  heavily 
while  warm  (not  hot),  worked  in  well 
in  a  warm  room,  and  then  the  excess 
well  wiped  off,  the  rope  should  give  a 
lot  of  service  out  of  doors  without 
damage.  In  cold  weather,  equal  parts 
lard  and  tallow  might  give  less  trouble 
from  stiffness.  Hot  beeswax  and  lard 
is  also  a  good  lubricant  and  water  re¬ 
pellent. — I.  W.  D. 


Cinder  Concrete 

CINDER  concrete  is  often  used  where 
great  strength  is  not  necessary  and 
light  weight  is  desirable,  since  the 
weights  per  cubic  foot  run  about  90 
pounds  for  cinder  concrete  and  150 
pounds  for  the  ordinary  concrete.  Thus 
a  concrete  roller  14  inches  in  diameter 
would  weigh  about  90  lbs.  per  foot  of 
length  of  cinder  concrete  and  150  lbs. 
of  ordinary  concrete.  However,  it 
would  be  well  to  use  three  or  four 
one-half  inch  rods  to  reinforce  the  cin¬ 
der  concrete  roller. 

Cinders  should  be  hard  and  solid, 
should  contain  no  fine  ash  or  coal,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  wetted  for  at 
least  24  hours  before  using  so.  as  to 
slack  out  any  free  lime  or  ashes  and 
to  neutralize  the  effect  of  any  sulphur 
present.  Household  ashes  are  too  fine 
and  powdery  and  should  never  be  used. 
The  proportion  usually  used  is  one  bag 
of  cement  to  five  cubic  feet  of  cinders. 
—I.  W.  D. 
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Turning  Waste  Into  Profit 


Farm  Income  Will  Be  Increased  from  Products  Now  Thrown  Away 


A  FEW  years  ago,  relatively  speaking,  in¬ 
dustrial  chemists  developed  an  almost  end¬ 
less  variety  of  useful  products  from  coal 
tar.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  next  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  industrial  chemistry  will  be  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  products  made  from  cellulose,  one 
of  the  principal  products  of  plant  growth.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Sweeney  of  the  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  recently  stated  that  at  least  200  use¬ 
ful  products  ctm  be  manufactured  from  corn 
stalks  and  as  chemists  continue  to 
study  the  problem  it  is  expected  that 
a  still  larger  number  will  be  discovered. 

Some  time  ago  George  Rommel  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Jardine, 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  chemical  use  of  farm 
wastes  and  reported  that  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  may  ultimately  be 
added  to  the  farm  income  through 
manufactures  from  portions  of  crops 
now  wasted.  Mr.  Rommel  does  not 
advance  this  as  a  cure-all  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problem  but  does  suggest  that 
the  addition  of  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  to  the  agricultural  income  might  go  a  long¬ 
ways  toward  solving  many  of  our  troubles. 

Recently  United  States  Senator  Schall  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  into  Congress  which,  if  passed,  will 
provide  for  the  appropriation  of  over  six  and  a 
half  million  dollars.  This  money  will  be  used  in 
building  plants  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  manufacture  of  use¬ 
ful  products  from  farm  waste.  This  bill  ap¬ 
propriates  a  million  dollars  to  erect  a  plant  for 
manufacturing  pulp  and  paper  from  flax  and 
wheat  straw,  a  half  million  lor  a  plant  to  manu¬ 


facture  industrial  alcohol  from  potatoes  and  one 
million  dollars  to  demonstrate  the  manufacture 
of  paper  from  rice  straw.  Other  plants  will 
manufacture  xylos  from  peanut  shells,  insulating- 
boards  from  straw,  and  paper  from  cornstalks 
and  rice  and  wheat  straw.  Six  and  a  half  million 
dollars  is  a  considerable  sum  and  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  bill  may  not  pass.  It  is  pointed 
out  by  those  in  favor  of  the  bill  that  the  use  of 
corn  stalks  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  will  go 


a  long  way  in  controlling-  the  European  corn 
borer.  Last  year  ten  million  dollars  was  ap¬ 
propriated  for  controlling  this  pest  with  rather 
doubtful  results.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
plants  erected  shall  be  sold  to  private  interests 
at  some  later  date. 

A  start  has  already  been  made.  The  U.  S. 
Bureaus  of  Standards  sometime  ago  was  given 
$50,000  for  experimentation.  The  results  secur¬ 
ed  by  them  on  this  small  amount  are  very  en¬ 
couraging.  A  plant  for  manufacturing  paper 
form  corn  stalks  was  erected  near  Ames,  Iowa 


and  another  plant  for  the  same  purpose  was  re¬ 
cently  completed  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Up  to 
date  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  corn  stalks 
has  probably  received  the  most  publicity  although 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  line  along  which  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Blair  Coan,  newspaper  correspondent  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  . the  United  States  now  uses  56  per  cent  of 
the  paper  products  of  the  world  and  that  more 
that  $147,000,000  is  paid  to  Canada 
and  European  countries  yearly  for 
paper  and  wood  pulp.  It  is  stated  on 
reliable  authority  that  enough  corn 
stalks  are  grown  in  the  United  States 
to  supply  the  entire  needs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  news  print.  At  the  present 
time  paper  mills  are  located  on  large 
streams  where  cheap  water  power  is 
available.  Much  less  power  is  requir¬ 
ed  to  make  pulp  from  corn  stalks,  con¬ 
sequently  it  is  suggested  that  paper 
mills  can  be  scattered  over  the  coun¬ 
try  resulting  in  an  immense  yearly 
saving  on  freight.  The  Prairie  Farm¬ 
er  of  Indiana  recently  published  an 
entire  issue  on  paper  manufactured  from  corn 
stalks. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  products 
made  from  farm  waste  is  xylos.  This  is  a 
sugar  which,  however,  has  no  food  value.  It  is 
stated  that  the  present  market  price  is  $100  per 
pound.  It  naturally  is  too  costly  to  be  used  to 
any  great  extent.  Xylos  can  be  made  from  pea¬ 
nut  shells.  It  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
rayon  silk,  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives 
and  as  a  raw  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Making  Paper  from  Cornstalks 

FARMERS  living  near  Danville,  Illinois,  sold  their  corn¬ 
stalks  to  the  Cornstalks  Products  Company  at  a  price  that 
added  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  acre  to  their  returns. 
The  development  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  cornstalks 
and  straw,  and  the  use  of  other  farm  wastes,  in  addition  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  agricultural  income  of  our  farms  by  an  amount  es¬ 
timated  at  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars,  may  help  to  slow  down 
the  rate  at  which  our  forest  reserves  are  being  depleted.  At 
the  same  time  industrial  chemists  are  constantly  studying  to  de¬ 
velop  a  larger  number  of  useful  products  that  can  be  manu¬ 
factured  from  farm  products  that  are  now  wasted. 


Livestock  Parasites  Cause  Staggering  Losses 

Estimates  Put  Eigure  at  One  Hundred  Millions  Annually 


THE  tribute  taken  by  the  internal  parasites 
that  infest  the  animals  on  the  6  million 
odd  farms  of  this  country  make  the  rac¬ 
keteer  and  bank  robber  appear  as  mere 
pikers.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States  are  unknowingly 
losing  $2,000,000  a  week  as  tribute 
to  these  pests.  In  New  Jersey 
alone,  poultry  parasites  are  cost¬ 
ing  the  industry  between  two  and 
three  million  dollars  a  year. 

There  is  probably  no  other 
problem  confronting  our  farmer 
today  that  is  causing  such  serious 
losses  and  yet  one  that  is  so  little 
understood.  Unlike  most  diseases 
and  troubles,  parasites  often  exist  on  farms  un¬ 
known  to  the  owner.  Unless  a  veterinarian  has 
been  consulted  and  a  post-mortem  performed, 
the  owner  is  liable  to  burn  or  bury  the  dead  ani¬ 
mals  without  ever  suspecting  the  nature  of  the 
injury.  This,  however,  is  not  the  end  of  the 
trouble.  Other  animals  in  the  same  flock  may 
die  and  the  loss  be  increased  many-fold  in  a  short 
time.  Yet  all  animals  infested  with  parasites  do 
not  die.  Large  numbers  may  bb  showing  low 
vitality,  lack  of  appetite,  stunting  and  general 
unthriftiness  without  the  owner  ever  once  sus¬ 
pecting  the  cause. 

It  is  only  in  recent  months  that  the  experiment 
stations  and  live  stock  breeders  have  fully  real¬ 
ized  the  extent  of  the  parasite  problem.  The  fact 
that  they  are  costing  the  New  Jersey  poultry- 
man  $6000  to  $7000  a  day  in  lowered  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  poor  quality  roasting  chickens,  has 
apparently  aroused  poultrymen  and  research  men 
to  make  a  definite  search  for  better  methods  of 
control.  The  bulk  of  this  loss  consists  o»f  low- 


By  AMOS  KIRBY 

ered  egg  production  and  birds  that  are  under¬ 
weight  and  that  sell  for  low  prices. 

A  recent  trip  through  a  large  poultry  buying- 
plant  disclosed  the  seriousness  of  this  situation 
as  it  applies  to  our  poultrymen  who  are  produc¬ 
ing  meat.  This  was  a  wholesale  farmers’  mar¬ 
ket  where  the  poultry  was  brought  in  fresh-killecl 
from  the  farms  and  poultry  yards.  Even  at  this 
place  the  eye  of  the  poultry  buyer  could  detect 


— Courtesy  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Dosing  a  sheep  for  stomach  worms  with  the 
copper  sulphate  treatment. 


chickens  that  had  been  infected  with  worms.  The 
thin  breast,  the  absence  of  color  in  the  skin,  the 
dark  shank,  the  prominent  backbone  were  all  evi¬ 
dence  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  bird. 

Compare  this  with  the  bird  having  a  plump 
breast,  a  yellow  skin  and  layers  of  surplus  fat. 
The  real  story  is  told  in  the  price  paid  to  the 
producer.  Birds  with  the  yellow  skin  and 
plump  breast  sold  up  to  45  cents  a  pound,  while 
the  bird  with  a  parasite  handicap  sold  as  low  as 
30  cents  a  pound. 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  both  flocks  were 
hatched  at  the  same  time.  Both  were  grown  un¬ 
der  the  same  conditions  and  had  been  fed  alike. 
One  bird  sold  at  or  below  costs  for  $1.20  while 
the  other  one  sold  for  over  $3.00. 

This  situation  is  becoming  most  serious  in 
communities  where  live  stock  has  been  kept  in 
large  numbers  over  a  period  of  many  years.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  sections  where  hogs, 
.sheep,  chickens  and  turkeys  are  grown  without 
proper  regard  for  sanitation. 

The  swine  industry  of  the  country  is  particu¬ 
larly  susceptible  to  losses  from  parasites.  These 
losses  also  run  into  the  millions  and  some  experts 
are  now  convinced  that  the  loss  from  worms  far 
exceeds  the  loss  from  cholera.  Young  pigs  are 
especially  susceptible.  In  the  opinion  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lionel  Stevensonj  Provincial  Zoologist  of 
Ontario,  probably  ten  per  cent  of  all  pigs  born 
die  because  of  their  presence  and  the  remaining 
90  per  cent  are  badly  handicapped  ^during  the 
first  four  months  of  life.  While  the  injury  les¬ 
sens  as  the  pig  grows  older  the  menace  still  re¬ 
mains.  Much  of  the  lack  of  thrift  seen  in 
young  pigs  is  due  to  parasitism,  w’hile  the  old 
animals  in  the  herd  develop  a  partial  immunity 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Thought  for  the  Week: 

Do  not  keep  the  alabaster  boxes  of  your  love 
and  tenderness  sealed  up  until  your  friends  are 
dead.  Fill  their  lives  with  sweetness.  Speak 
approving,  cheering  words  while  their  ears  can 
hear  them  and  while  their  hearts  can  be 
thrilled  by  them. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


we  find  eggs  exposed  in  a  sunny  store  window  or 
warm  show  case  for  periods  varying  from  sev¬ 
eral  days  to  a  week. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  tests  recently  made  on 
eggs  in  the  grocery  stores  as  they  were  delivered 
to  the  consumer  showed  that  many  of  them 
labelled  “Grade  A”  did  not  meet  these  require¬ 
ments,  although  they  undoubtedly  were  Grade 
A  at  the  time  they  were  originally  candled. 

Again  we  repeat  that  the  retailer,  too,  has  a 
responsibility  in  this  matter  which  has  received 
too  little  attention. — H.  L.  C. 


Uniform  Milk  Production  is 
Nearest  the  Cities 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  facts  about  New 
York  City’s  milk  supply — in  fact,  it  holds 
true  of  the  supply  in  any  city — is  that  the 
most  uniform  production  throughout  the  year  is 
always  nearest  the  city.  For  example,  within 
the  ioo  mile  zone  of  New  York  City,  9.9  per 
cent  of  the  annual  milk  supply  is  delivered  in 
the  month  of  January,  while  in  the  400-499  zone 
only  4.3  per  cent  of  the  milk  is  delivered  in 
January. 

In  other  words,  dairymen  nearest  New  York 
produce  almost  as  much  milk  in  January  and 
during  the  short  periods  as  they  do  in  June. 
There  are  probably  several  reasons  for  this,  the 
chief  of  which  is  that  they  have  been  producing 
fluid  milk  longer  than  other  sections  and  have 
learned  that  a  uniform  production  pays  best.  In 
this  lies  one  of  the  biggest  solutions  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  problem.  More  and  more  dairymen  must 
get  their  production  nearer  a  uniform  basis 
throughout  the  year.  We  believe  that  the  prac¬ 
tical  way  to  do  this  is  by  price  regulation.  Make 
the  prices  profitable  enough  for  the  short  periods 
and  there  will  be  no  short  periods. 

The  solution  of  the  surplus  problem,  however, 
is  not  as  easy  as  A-B-C,  for  in  order  to  take  care 
of  the  varying  demand  which  fluctuates  from 
time  to  time  there  will  always  have  to  be  some 
surplus. 

Retailers  of  Eggs  Should  Guard 
Quality 

WE  hear  and  read  much  about  the  producer’s 
responsibility  in  maintaining  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  for  eggs.  It  'is  pointed  out  that  con¬ 
sumption  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  upon 
quality  and  that  one  bad  egg  does  more  damage 
than  can  be  remedied  by  several  cases  of  good 
ones. 

We  agree  to  the  general  idea,  yet  we  wonder 
if  too  little  emphasis  has  not  been  placed  upon 
the  retailer’s  responsibility.  Eggs  should  receive 
approximately  the  sarpc  care  by  the  merchant 
that  is  given  to  milk  or  butter.  All  too  frequently 


Business  and  Farming  Getting 
Together 

“The  Prairie  Farmer,  a  Standard  Farm  Paper, 
reports  a  most  interesting  experiment  now  being 
made  in  Illinois.  In  Rock  Island  County,  city  and 
country  business  men  are  working  together  to  find 
out  what  the  farms  produce,  secondly,  who  in  that 
area  buys  the  farmers’  products,  and  thirdly  how  to 
get  the  producers  and  consumers  together  most 
effectively. 

“Some  of  the  co-workers  in  this  job  are  the  Moline 
Association  of  Commerce,  the  Rock  Island  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Rock  Island  County  Farm  Bureau, 
the  Illinois  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
Prairie  Farmer.” 

WE  mention  this  here  with  the  hope  that 
some  of  our  eastern  communities  will  take 
up  and  carry  out  the  same  idea.  How 
many  times  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  vil¬ 
lages  and  small  cities  make  every  effort  and  spend 
considerable  sums  of  money'  to  bring  in  some 
small  manufacturing  concern,  never  thinking  that 
agriculture,  surrounding  the  city  on  every  side, 
is  bigger  arid  more  important  than  all  the  other 
local  industries  taken  together. 

Here  is  a  splendid  chance  for  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Kiwanis  and  Rotary  Clubs,  and  local 
farm  organizations  to  get  together.  The  first 
step  is  a  luncheon  or  banquet  attended  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  farmers  to  get  acquainted.  The 
second  step  is  further  meetings  with  working 
committees  to  see  how  the  business  both  in  the 
city  and  on  the  farm  can  be  furthered  by  co¬ 
operation  of  all  concerned. 


the  eighth  and  sometimes  the  seventh  grades  of 
the  elementary  schools. 

In  higher  education  there  has  been  the  same 
rapid  growth.  In  1890  there  were  only  157,000 
persons  attending  all  the  colleges,  universities 
and  professional  schools,  including  normal 
schools.  In  1926  there  were  over  a  million  and 
a  quarter  students  in  these  higher  institutions. 

Now  let  us  admit  that  our  schools  are  not  per¬ 
fect.  Almost  anyone  feels  competent  to  criticize 
the  teachers  and  the  educational  institutions,  and 
often  there  is  real  cause  for  criticism.  All  hu¬ 
man  institutions  are  imperfect.  But  in  spite  of 
all  the  howling  of  the  critics,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  themselves  are  convinced  that  education  pay: 
So  they  are  sending  their  children  to  schools  and 
colleges,  faster  even  than  facilities  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  take  care  of  them. 

This  bringing  not  only  of  elementary  but  of 
secondary  and  higher  education  with  all  of  its 
imperfections  to  so  many  of  the  youth  of  the 
land  is  the  very  best  guarantee  of  the  future 
success  of  our  American  people  and  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  on  which  this  Republic  is 
founded. 


Thomas  B-  Wilson 

IT  is  with  sorrow  that  we  announce  the  death 
of  Thomas  B.  Wilson  of  Hall,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  long  prominent  in  public  affairs  of 
the  State.  He  represented  his  district  in  the 
New  York  State  Senate  some  years  ago  and  for 
several  years  preceding  his  death,  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell  University. 

However,  Mr.  Wilson’s  chief  occupation  and 
Interest  was  always  farming  and  he  was  a  real 
farmer  with  all  that  the  term  implies  as  a  first- 
class  husbandman,  citizen  and  homemaker. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  see  and  visit  with  Mr. 
Wilson  frequently  in  recent  years  and  such 
opportunities  were  as  refreshing  as  the  outdoors 
itself.  His  outlook  upon  life  and  upon  his  own 
business  of  farming  was  always  wholesome,  con¬ 
structive  and  optimistic. _ 

More  Than  Half  of  Our  Boys  and 
Girls  Go  to  High  School 

IT  is  estimated  that  in  1927  at  least  28,000,000 
children  and  youths  were  enrolled  in  American 
educational  institutions.  There  were  22,500,000 
in  elementary  schools,  about  4,500,000  in  second¬ 
ary  schools,  and  1,250,000  in  colleges,  universi¬ 
ties  and  professional  schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  a  revolution  has 
been  going  on  in  the  matter  of  high  school  edu¬ 
cation.  It  has  not  been  so  long  since  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  children  ever  went  to  high  school ; 
but  now  the  Information  Service  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  in  America  estimates  that 
more  than  half  of  America’s  children  of  suitable 
age  are  enrolled  in  high  schools.  One  of  the 
best  developments  has  been  the  growth  of  Junior 
high  schools,  which  reach  downward  to  include 


Bad  Diet  Causes  Sickness 

AS  we  call  to  mind  all  of  the  farm  families 
in  the  big  A.  A.  family,  we  think  of  all  the 
sickness  and  suffering  that  prevails  among 
our  folks  at  this  time'  of  year.  What  better 
wish  could  we  make  than  that  everyone  of  you 
might  be  restored  immediately  to  good  health. 

Was  it  Shakespeare  or  someone  else  who  wrote 
“Now  is  the  winter  of  my  discontent.”  Certain 
it  is  that  winter  is  the  season  of  illness,  especially 
on  the  farm  and  we  must  admit  that  much  of 
this  illness  is  due  not  so  much  to  bad  weather 
as  to  bad  diet.  This  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  better  cooks  in  the  world  than 
farm  women.  The  trouble  is  they  do  not  cook 
the  right  things,  for  one  reason,  because  they 
are  harder  to  get  in  the  winter  time  than  the 
summer. 

Typical  winter  diets  contain  too  much  meat 
potatoes,  white  flour  products  and  fats  and 
sweets.  For  breakfast  there  are  the  fried  po¬ 
tatoes,  sausage  or  other  pork,  great  stacks  of 
pancakes  swimming  in  syrup,  then  cake,  cookies, 
doughnuts  and  coffee.  At  noon  there  is  meat 
again,  potatoes,  beans  and  pie  or  pudding  and 
for  supper  potatoes  once  more,  meat  in  some 
form,  eggs,  cake  and  tea.  The  only  thing  that 
saves  the  farmer  on  such  a  diet  is  his  constant 
exercise  and  fresh  air,  and  many  do  get  sick. 

Most  of  us  have  not  yet  learned  that  for  most 
persons  beyond  thirty  a  diet  heavy  in  starch  and 
sugar  is  deadly  and  that  good  health  is  greatly 
aided  by  lessening  the  amount  of  starches,  sugars 
and  meats  eaten,  and  by  increasing,  especially 
in  the  winter  time,  vegetables,  particularly  green 
and  leafy  vegetables,  all  kinds  of  fruit,  milk  and 
wholewheat  products.  Try  it  for  a  time  and 
see  how  much  better  you  feel. 


How  Is  Your  Soil? 

SEVERAL  county  agents,  working  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Soils  Department  of  the  State 
College,  have  been  making  soil  tests  on  man}' 
farms  in  their  counties.  The  results  of  thes* 
tests  are  very  interesting.  They  show  where 
lime  is  needed,  where  it  is  not  needed  at  all,  ant 
give  the  farmer  some  idea  of  how  much  should 
be  applied  to  correct  the  acidity. 

If  you  interested,  write  or  telephone  your 
county  agent  and  as  soon  as  he  can  get  the  time 
he  will  make  your  farm  a  visit. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

BILLY  came  home  from  school  bearing  evi¬ 
dence  of  having  had  the  worst  of  a  fight. 
“Why,  Billy !”  exclaimed  his  mother.  “How 
often  have  I  told  you  to  play  only  with  good 
little  boys?  Good  little  boys  don’t  fight.” 

“Well,”  said  Billy'-  thru  his  tears,  “I  thought  he 
was  a  good  little  boy  till  I  hit  him.” 
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Are  Crop  Reports  Helpful? 

A  Bunch  of  Letters  on  All  Subjects  from  Readers 
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AS  a  crop  reporter  on  Long  Island  may  I  of  which  have  failed  us  thus  far.  If  we  were  to 
answer  an  article  in  your  January  5th  go  out  and  buy  such  cows,  with  cows  at  the  pres- 
issue.  I,  too,  am  a  Long  Island  potato  ent  price,  it  would  mean  an  investment  of  50  per 
farmer  and  also  a  crop  reporter  serving  cent  more  than  they  cost  us.  In  the  first  place 
without  pay.  I  read  with  interest  the  article  they  are  clean  and  free  from  disease.  We  know 
where  tne  Long.  Island  potato  farmer  complained  when  they  were  bred  and  how  they  were  fed  be- 
about  the  stories  in  city  and  farm  papers  that  fore  freshening.— H.  B.  P. 
mentioned  the  big  potato  crop  harvested  on  Long  +  ^  ^ 

Island  and  blamed  this  on  the  government  crop 
reports.  Let  me  state  here  that  all  crop  reports 
for  Long  Island  potatoes  (1928)  gave  Long 
Island  a  very  much  smaller  yield  than  1927. 

The  false  reports  in  the  papers  come  from  the 
Long  Island  farmers  themselves  and  not  the  crop 
reports.  When  the  1928  crop  started  I  heard 
many  farmers  talk  of  digging  350,  yes  400  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  I  met,  in  August,  a  well  known 
New  York  dealer  and  talked  to  him  about  the 
light  crop  of  potatoes  on  Long  Island,  but  he 


laughed  and  answered  me,  “What  are  you  talk-  ,  p  t 
ing  about?  I  have  talked  to  more  than  20  farm-  E  ‘  „  A?  1 A  . 


Believes  Crop  Reports  Incorrect 

IN  the  January  fifth  issue  of  A.  A.  your  com¬ 
ment  upon  what  a  potato  farmer  wrote  regard¬ 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  government  crop  re¬ 
ports  is  very  interesting.  We  farmers  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  goods  had  an  inkling  for  some  time  that 
the  government  worked  this  crop  report  game  as 
did  the  fellows  who  bought  hogs  out  west.  When 
they  weighed  them  they  would  balance  a  plank 
over  a  stump,  place  a  hog  on  one  end  of  the 

on  the  other  end  to  balance, 


ers  and  all  report  crops  of  300-400  bushels  per 


then  they  would  tell  what  the  stones  weighed. 

In  explaining  how  the  government  gets  at  the 
amount  raised  you  say  the  government  sends  out 
“intentions  to  plant  reports”.  We  producers  find 
that  these  reports  are,  in  many  cases,  made  not 
by  farmers  but  by  consumers.  This  class  wants 
to  boost  all  crops  and  make  it  appear  that  there 
is  an  abundance  when  the  very  reverse  is  true. 
In  this  way  the  government  counts  its  chickens 
when  the  eggs  are  set  and  not  when  they  are 
hatched. 

To  show  you  some  of  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  I 
-will  state  a  case  of  mine.  Last  November  my 
crop  of  potatoes  was  a  total  failure  as  most 


It  Can’t  Be  Done 


acre. 

All  I  could  tell  the  dealer  was  that  I  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  getting  such  crops  and  that 
he  would  see  later  who  was  right. 

It  is  not  the  government  reports ;  it  is  this  big 
talk,  this  blowing  by  the  farmers  themselves  that 
hurts  prices.  Such  talk  is  always  picked  up  by 
dailies  and  farm  papers,  printed  and  if  possible 
made  yet  a  little  stronger.  Then  the  Long  Island 
potato  farmers  read  their  own  stories  which  were 
meant  only  for  home  consumption. — H.  M. 

Editor’s  Note — While  production  per  acre  on 

Long  Island  was  probably  lower  in  1928  than  in  others  in  our  section  of  the  country.  Seeing  ac- 
1927,  it  is  evident  at  this  date  that  the  govern-  counts  of  potatoes  being  shipped  from  Avon, 
merit  forecast  of  a  crop  considerably  above  the  N.  Y.,  at  35  and  40  cents  a  bushel,  I  wrote  to 
five-year  average  for  the  entire  country  was  potato  farmers  there  saying  I  wanted  to  get  a 
pretty  close  to  the  actual  yield.  carload  and  would  pay  cash  on  delivery.  I  was 

*  *  *  told  there  were  no  potatoes  shipped  or  sold  for 

Crop  Reports  Help  This  Reader  any  such  price  and  would  not  be  as  such  prices 

y].,l  „  ,Yi would  not  pay  the  expense  ot  digging, 
rviciwc  iviuucy  Another  writer  who  had  18  acres  to  dig  wrote 

WE  receive  the  market  reports  issued  by  the  that  he  was  going  to  dig  his  and  store  them  but 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  at  would  furnish  what  I  wanted  at  $1.00  a  bushel. 
Albany.  Three  years  ago  we  put  in  a  field  Buyers  came  from  the  cities  to  buy  but  went 

of  white  pea  beans.  At  that  time  we  were  not  home  empty  after  telling  newspaper  reporters 

receiving  the  market  reports.  This  was  a  year  they  were  buying  and  shipping  potatoes.  Later  I 
when  pea  beans  were  scarce  but 
we  did  not  know  it.  Before  har¬ 
vest  we  received  two  offers  from 
two  buyers  and  we  sold  as  soon 
as  threshed,  to  our  loss  as  I  re-  jji  -  _ 
member  it.  We  took  six  cents  u|  VV  t 
per  pound  and  by  the  first  of  the 
year  they  could  be  sold  for  eight 
cents. 

This  year  we  have  been 
watching  the  cabbage  market.  In 
the  first  place  we  contracted  our 
Danish  for  $8.00  a  ton  (four  to 
six  pound  heads  only)  and  inas¬ 
much  as  cabbage  did  not  make  as 
good  a  growth  as  other  years, 
we  had  considerable  to  sell  on 
the  open  market  at  $40.00  per 
ton.  Therefore,  we  made  $32.00 
on  each  ton  sold  on  the  open 
market.  Had  it  not  been  for 
market  reports  we  would  have 
sold  for  $8.00  a  ton. 

In  the  past  we  have  kept  seven 
and  eight  milk  cows  and  depend¬ 
ed  on  replacement  from  the  cat¬ 
tle  dealers.  About  50  per  cent 
were  above  the  average,  the 
other  50  per  cent  were  off  for 
one  reason  or  other.  Finally  we 
received  the  report  of  a  shortage 
of  dairy  cattle  and  we  proceeded 
to  replace  our  heard  with  calves 
from  our  best,  qoeys  and  at  the 
presmb  time,  >yy ; Jiqv.<d iff  hqayL 


of  real  good  young  cattle,;  none  b|g> 


be  done?”  Almost 
everybody.  From  the 
commencement  of 
time  to  this  hour  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  overworked  phrases  in  all  languages. 
The  man  who  constructed  the  first  rude 
splow  received  this  word  from  those  who 
thought  that  clam  shells 
were  the  only  imple¬ 
ments  of  soil  cultivation. 

What  a  laugh  the  man 
raised  who  first  tried  to 
harness  an  ox !  The  first 
raft  constructed,  and  the 
first  sail  hoisted  on  a 
boat  were  signals  for  the 
anvil  chorus  to  begin 
knocking. 

Let  us  not  laugh  at 
Dr.  John  IV.  Holland  our  early  brothers.  Come 
nearer.  Moses  was  told  that  ‘‘The  law  is 
too  high  for  human  beings.” 

Isaiah  was  reviled  for  teaching  that 
God  is  moral.  Socrates  was  informed 
that  “Youth  cannot  be  self-contained.” 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  crowned  with 
thorns  by  those  who  thought  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  an  idle  dream. 
Harvey  was  criticised  for  teaching  that 
the  blood  circulates,  Colum-  < 

bus  was  laughed  at  for 
thinking  that  the  earth  was 
round.  The  world  hadn’t  yet 
been  discovered,  and  “it 
couldn’t  be  done.” 

Edison  endured  the  patient 

,f!W9  of  sikTrfl^ 


By  Dr.  J.  W.  Holland 

The  A.  A.  Philosopher 


minds  of  most  people 
who  believed  that  “no 
machine  could  be 
made  to  talk.”  Lin¬ 
coln  was  cartooned  as  a  giant  baboon. 
Timid  souls  said  to  Caesar,  “You  can’t 
cross  the  Rubicon.”'* 

The  first  oil  well  in  Pennsylvania  was 
called  “Drake’s  Folly.”  McCormick  pat¬ 
ented  his  reaper  in  the  face  of  the  crowd 
who  knew  that  “A  machine  could  not  tie 
a  knot.” 

Goodyear  was  described  as  a  fool  who 
was  trying  to  “do  something  with  rubber 
that  could  not  be  done.” 

Every  idealist,  dreamer,  inventor,  and 
reformer  has  had  to  do  his  work  in  the 
face  of  ridicule  and  doubt. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  young  men  and 
women  living  upon  our  farms,  many  of 
whom  are  being  told  that  they  cannot 
secure  an  education,  cannot  succeed, 
cannot  become  cultured.  I  know  better. 
Practically  all  of  them  can  if  they 
“Want  To  Badly  Enough.” 

I  am  thinking  of  the  host  of  burdened 
people  who  find  the  earth  a  sad  place  to 
live,  who  might  by  the  Grace  of  God  be 
healed  of  their  fears  and  made  victorious 
over  their  besetting  weaknesses. 

Some  one  gave  this  motto 
to  the  world : 

“ Whai~ I  can  do,  I  ought  to 
do; 

What  I  ought  to  do,  I  may 
do; 

What  I  may  do,  I  can  do; 

What  I  can  do,  I  WILL  do.” 

3fTiqoi3VdD  icJj  Jiijju-  n.Ul  jflj 


heard  that  I  could  get  potatoes  at  Phelps,  N.  Y., 
for  75  cents  per  bushel.  I  had  my  son  go  there 
and  see  what  he  could  do.  Fie  bought  some  but 
when  I  saw  them  they  were  not  first  class.  He, 
too,  was  holding  for  better  prices  and  he  will  get 
them  as  the  potato  crop  is  a  failure  in  most  states 
and  as  long  as  any  crop  has  to  be  shipped  in,  the 
price  is  nearly  doubled  by  transportation  charges. 

This  counting  chicks  before  hatching  is  poor 
business.  The  government  is  doing  this  sort  of 
business  all  over.  Wherever  the  government  puts 
its  hands  in  things,  costs  double. — D.  M. 

Editor’s  Note—  The  above  letter,  of  course, 
does  not  express  our  opinion.  We  are  printing  it 
in  order  to  give  both  sides  of  the  question.  We 
hope  our  friend,  who  is  holding  his  potato  crop 
for  a  higher  price,  will  succeed  in  getting  it,  but 
we  arc  afraid  he  will  not. 

*  *  # 

Advises  Against  Heavy  Potato 
Acreage 

TWO  weeks  ago  you  advised  farmers  to  plant 
more  potatoes  next  spring ;  that  prices  will  be 
better  after  a  year  of  cheap  potatoes.  That 
was  foolish  advice,  because  the  quitter  is  what 
spoils  the  market  one  year  and  the  next  year 
makes  it  good  again. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  I  arranged  my  farm 
to  a  three-year  crop  rotation,  the  same  as  all  the 
'farmers  of  upper  Lehigh  County  did,  and  that 
rotation  is  kept  right  along  to  this  date.  When 
we  had  years  that  were  lean,  we  were  sure  of  fat 
years  to  come  because  of  the  quitters,  and  we 
got  them.  But  alas ;  the  county  agents  came 
along  and  showed  people  how  to  raise  potatoes 
where  twenty  years  ago  people  could  raise  no 
potatoes.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  that ; 
they  showed  us  old  potato  growers  how  to  grow 
two  hills  of  potatoes  where  we  could  raise  only 
one  before  and  they  taught  us  to  spray  our  pota¬ 
toes,  and  make  each  hill  produce  twice  as  much 
as  before.  Now  we  have  over-production. 

If  the  farm  papers  urge  those  farmers  who  are 
ready  to  quit  to  plant  more,  when  do  we  get  our 
fat  prices  again?  I  say  if  you  and  the  county 
agents  keep  it  up  and  the  farmers  listen,  then 
potato  raising  is  doomed.  If  you 
want  to  help  the  potato  farmers, 
advise  them  to  reduce  their  acre¬ 
age  10  to  15  per  cent,  work  ten 
hours  a  day  instead  of  sixteen 
and  eighteen  and  stop  over-pro¬ 
duction.  If  you  do  otherwise,  you 
only  help  the  consumer  to  get 
cheap  potatoes. — J.  W.  B.,  Jr., 
Pennsylvania. 


*  *  * 

About  Loans  to  Producers 

HAVING  read  the  article  on 
page  two  of  the  November 
10th  issue,  “Do  Loans  to 
Growers  Stimulate  Production”, 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  it. 
First  I  would  ask  this  question, 
“How  can  a  man  that  only  gets 
a  commission  on  the  product  he 
sells,  loan  to  the  man  that  owns 
the  product?”  If  the  commis¬ 
sion  man  gets  the  most  money, 
why  does  not  the  producer  be 
his  own  commission  man? 

To  illustrate  this  I  will  tell 
you  a  little  instance  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  real  life.  A  certain 
farmer  was  offered  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon 
for  his  maple  syrup  by  a  com¬ 
mission  man.  One  hour’s  run 
took  him  to  a  city.  He  rang 
door  bells  for  another  hour,  sold 

icr  10  Him  of  fjjvig  Si 
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SEVEN  APPEE  GROWERS 

average 

NET  GAIN  per  were 


HERE  are  reports  from  seven  apple  growers  in  seven  states  from 
New  York  to  Kansas.  These  growers  all  used  Sulphate  of  Am* 
monia  on  part  of  their  orchards  and  checked  the  gain  on  the  fertilized 
trees.  The  results  show  a  net  gain  of  $267.69— over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  fertilizer.  Proof  enough  that  fertilizing  apple  orchards 
with  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  pays. 


YIELD  PER  ACRE  IN  BUSHELS 

Grower 

Variety 

Without 
Sulphate 
of  Ammonia 

With 
Sulphate 
of  Ammonia 

Net  Gain 
Due  to 
Increase  Sulphate 

O.  C.  Olsen, 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Baldwin 

460 

652 

192 

$  56.40 

Peter  Sperow, 

N.  Mountain,  W.  Va. 

York 

330 

550 

220 

124.00 

Edgar  Hurley, 

Sabina,  Ohio 

35  yeaT  old 
Mixed 

100 

160 

60 

114.00 

John  Humphries, 
Monticello,  Ind. 

22  year  old 
Maiden  Blush 

120 

240 

120 

294.00 

Ed.  Strickfaden, 

Pekin,  Ill. 

18  year  old 
Grimes 

500 

805 

305 

750.84 

O.  C.  Webster, 
LaCrescent,  Minn. 

20  year  old 

N.  W.  Greening  296 

472 

176 

285.20 

Walter  J.  Braun, 
Atchison,  Kan. 

Jonathan 

204 

346 

142 

249.36 

Average  7  Growers 

287 

461 

174 

$267.69 

Note:  Tests  Peter  Sperow  made  by  Joseph  B.  Prettyman,  Vocational 
Agricultural  Teacher,  as  cooperator;  Edgar  Hurley  by  Levi  Lukens, 
Lee’s  Creek  High  School,  as  cooperator. 
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MEN  wanted  to  join  our  School  of 
Tree  Surgery.  Good  pay  while  learning. 


We  have  openings  right  now  for 
young  men  ambitious  to  learn  a 
splendid,  uncrowded  profession  with 
a  real  future,  good  pay  and  unlimited 
opportunity.  If  you  are  between  18  and 
30  years  old,  strong  and  willing  to 
work,  we  want  you  in  our  new  classes 
in  Tree  Surgery.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Within  a  week  after  you  start, 
we  pay  you  good  wages.  All  instruction, 
books  and  tools  are  free.  You  earn 
while  getting  your  schooling.  This  is 
permanent,  year-round  work,  under 
the  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett 
Tree  Expert  Co.,  the  fastest 
growing  organization  of  its 
kind  today.  Write  for  book¬ 
let,  “The  Bartlett  Way  to 
Success”.  Enroll  today. 

THE  BARTLETT  SCHOOL 
of  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett 
Tree  Expert  Co. 

Box  110  Stamford,  CoQQ. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Much  Fine  Land  Not  Producing 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

lems  and 


IT  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  altogether 
impossible  to  get  a  correct  and  ade¬ 
quate  understanding  of  farm  problems 
by  reading  about  them  or  even  by  look¬ 
ing  at  farms  from  an 
automobile  on  a  state 
road,  and  yet  these 
are  the  chief  sources 
of  information  of  the 
majority  of  people  on 
this  much  discussed 
subject.  Neither  does 
it  follow  that  one 
who  lives  in  the 
midst  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  who  even 
experiences  them 
himself  understands 
M.  C.  Burritt  fully  their  causes  or 
the  remedies  for  them.  But  one  who 
thus  comes  in  close  contact  with  them 
can  at  least  testify  that  they  are  real. 
I  know  of  no  way  to  get  closer  to  the 
situation  than  to  walk  over  farms  to 
appraise  them  for  loans  and  by  talking 
with  owners. 

Much  Land  Not  Producing 

The  fact  that  as  much  as  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  fine  level  fertile  land  here 
in  western  New  York  is  out  of  produc¬ 
tion  came  as  a  surprise  when  it  dawn¬ 
ed  on  me.  Most  of  such  land,  but  not 
all  by  any  means,  is  on  the  unimproved 
cross-roads  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
towns.  Here  one  can  find  many  farms 
with  wonderful  sets  of  buildings,  often 
out  of  repair,  whose  fields  are  over¬ 
grown  with  weeds  and  whose  orchards 
and  fences  are  eloquent  of  neglect.  I 
walked  over  several  hundred  acres  of 
such  land  last  week  all  within  twenty 
miles  of  a  city  of  350,000  people.  Most 
of  it  can  be  bought  for  from  forty  to 
fifty  dollars  an  acre.  What  is  the 
trouble  ? 

While  the  answer  in  each  case  al¬ 
ways  involved  personal  reasons,  yet 
there  are  many  adequate  background 
reasons  common  to  nearly  all.  (1)  The 
young  people  have  been  attracted  to  the 
city  by  the  larger  opportunities  and  the 
easier  life.  (2)  The  farm  income  has 
been  inadequate  to  keep  up  the  prop¬ 
erty,  e.  g.  reroof,  remodel,  paint  build¬ 
ings,  replace  fences.  (3)  Capital  was 
not  available  to  reequip  the  farm  with 
modern  power  machinery  when  the  old 
wore  out  or  became  antiquated.  (4) 
Owners  becoming  too  old  to  operate 
the  farms  themselves  moved  off  and 
were  unable  to  secure  labor  to  work 
them  at  wages  or  rentals  they  could 
afford  to  pay.  (5)  Taxes  increased 
many  fold,  farm  values  fell  hut  mort¬ 
gages  did  not  and  equities  often  shrank 
to  little  or  nothing.  Are  more  reasons 
necessary? 

What  Are  the  Remedies? 

There  are  many  angles  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  there  is  neither  the  space  nor 
the  desire  to  discuss  them  fully  here. 
We  do  not  want  all  these  farms  hack 
into  production  now.  They  are  not 
needed  yet.  Here  are  a  few  possible 
remedies  to  think  about.  (1)  Better 
utilization  and  adaptation  of  land,  use 
of  only  the  good  land  for  cropping  and 
the  remainder  for  reforestation  and 
pasturage.  This  involves  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey.  (2)  Recapitalization  of  land  on 
the  basis  of  its  present  sale  and  pro¬ 
ductive  value.  Mortgage  holders  must 
recognize  their  obligation  to  share  in 
the  losses  consequent  on  necessary  re¬ 
adjustment.  (3)  The  shifting  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  particularly  for  the  maintenance 
of  roads  and  schools  from  farms  unable 


dividual  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  prob- 


more  intelligent  personal 
management — education,  training — and 
its  application. 

These  suggestions  are  apropos  of  the 
present  awakened  interest  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  problem  and  the  desire  of 
both  our  legislature  and  our  governor 
to  do  something  about  it.  We  ought 
not  to  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
some  results — a  thorough  survey,  re¬ 
valuation,  reduction  and  shifting  of 
taxes,  education. 

What  is  Our  Own  Valuation  of 
Our  Farms? 

One  other  suggestion  is  important. 
The  attitude  of  the  people  who  live  in 
an  area  whether  in  the  towns  or  on  the 
farms  has  much  to  do  with  values.  If 
merchants  bankers  and  even  farmers 
think  that  there  is  no  future  in  farm¬ 
ing  in  a  certain  region  there  cannot  be 
much  value.  But  if  the  general  atti¬ 
tude  is  one  of  faith  in  the  region,  con¬ 
structive  analysis  to  find  its  best 
adaptation  and  utilization, there  may 
he  and  probably  will  be  value.  Our 
farms  are  worth  at  least  in  part  what 
we  think  they  are.  If  we  do  not  value 
them  highly  who  will  ?  Let  us  talk  our 
region  up,  not  down.  New  York  farms 
are  still  highly  desirable  places  to  live 
and  to  earn.  Talk  them  up.  Boost, 
don’t  knock. 

A  Side-line  for  the  Boys 

Somehow,  one  thinks  of  trapping  as 
belonging  to  pioneer  days  now  gone 
by.  It  was  therefore  somewhat  of  a 
surprise  to  me  that  my  older  boy  has 
been  able  to  catch  a  good  lot  of  musk¬ 
rat  in  his  traps  close  by  the  farm 
since  the  season  opened.  He  is  thus 
provided  with  some  good  recreation 
and  a  little  spending  money  as  well.  It 
is  a  strong  interest  just  at  this  time 
and  he  is  up  early  in  the  morning  to 
look  for  the  night’s  catch.  He  has 
learned  to  skin  the  rats  and  market 
the  skins,  his  first  lesson  in  packing 
and  marketing.  Fine  skating  adds  to 
the  advantages  of  winter  life  on  a  farm 
and  contributes  to  that  fine  back¬ 
ground  of  boyhood  memories  which  all 
of  us  who  have  them  so  cherish  in  later 
days.  What  a  thrill  to  have  skated  to 
the  lake  several  miles  away  through 
creek  and  bay  and  watched  the  break¬ 
ers  from  the  ice  banks! — M.  C.  Burritt, 
January  13,  1929. 


Pruning  Grapes 

IN  its  briefest  terms,  the  principle  of 
grape  pruning  is  to  leave  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  (generally  four)  long, 
vigorous  canes  of  the  past  summer’s 
growth  and  cut  them  hack  to  eight  or 
(ten  buds  each.  As  a  rule,  a  mature 
grape  vine  should  not  carry  more  than 
about  forty  buds.  In  the  older  vines, 
spurring  of  canes  near  the  trunk  is 
practiced  in  order  to  avoid  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  long  arms  of  old  wood. 
These  spurs  are  canes  close-in  to  the 
trunk  which  are  cut  hack  to  two  buds 
and  provide  fruiting  canes  for  the  next 
season.— N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

What  is  “A  Large  Block”? 

I  have  recently  read  quite  a  bit  about 
some  experiments  concerning  cross  pol¬ 
lination  of  apples.  What  would  you  con¬ 
sider  a  “large  block  of  one  variety”  as 
regards  pollination? 


of  roads  and  schools  from  farms  unaoie  1 1  7E  would  consider  a  “large  block  of 
to  bear  it  to  productive  enterprise  and  VV  one  variety”  as  meaning  one  four 
to  those  who  use  them.  (4)  Better  in-  rows  or  more  in  width. 


Turning  Waste  Into  Profit 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

glucose.  Another  interesting  chemical 
is  called  furfural.  It  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  from  rice  hulls,  oat  hulls,  cotton 
seed  or  corn  cobs.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paint  removers  and 
varnish  and  it  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  bakelite,  a  relatively  new  product 
which  has  many  uses.  It  is  also  stated 
that  if  the  natural  supply  of  petroleum 
should  ever  become  exhausted  that  a 
fuel  for  running  gas  engines  could  be 
made  from  it. 

Last  summer,  potato  growers  pro¬ 
duced  a  bumper  crop.  As  a  result  the 
piice  is,  in  some  cases,  below  cost  of 
production.  It  is  stated  on  good  au¬ 
thority  that  the  United  States  is  at 
present  importing  black-strap  molasses 
to  the  valae  of  $10,000,000  annually 
winch  is  used  in  manufacturing  indus- 
fi?oho1,  Experiments  have  shown 
mat  this  product  can  be  manufactured 
rom  potatoes  at  a  price  which  can 
compete  with  that  made  from  mo¬ 
lasses.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the 
Higher  grades  of  industrial  .alcohol 
winch  are  used  in  lacquer  and  which 
cannot  be  made  from  molasses  can  be 
made  from  potatoes. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  full  utiliza- 
Products  now  wasted  will  add 
»1Z.00  per  acre  to  the  income  of  the 
corn  grower,  $7.00  per  acre  to  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  cotton  and  peanut  grower 
and  $15.00  per  acre  to  the  income  of 
the  rice  grower. 

Industrial  chemistry  as  applied  to 
agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It 
would  be  visionary  to  even  attempt  to 
Predict  the  uses  which  will  be  found 
tor  these  products.  There  is  little 
question,  however,  but  that  this  devel¬ 
opment  will  come  and  that  it  will  have 
f  ve.ry  important  effect  upon  agricul¬ 
tural  prosperity.— H.  L.  Cosline. 
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Changing  Grape  Varieties 
by  Grafting 

I  have  a  grape  vine  which  is  the  late 
variety  and  will  not  mature  in  this  cli¬ 
mate  (New  York).  I  have  an  early  one 
which  I  would  like  to  graft  into  the  late 
one.  Will  you  please  advise  me  the 
time  and  the  way  this  can  be  done? 

THERE  are  two  periods  at  which 
grape  vines  that  are  now  growing  in 
the  vineyard  may  be  grafted  to  good 
advantage,  the  first  is  in  early  spring 
before  active  sap  flow  has  begun  and 
the  second  soon  after  active  flow  has 
ceased.  The  latter  period  is  probably 
the  better.  In  the  event  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  period  is  chosen  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
move  the  earth  from  about  the  base  of 
the  vine  to  be  grafted  a  few  days  in 
advance  of  the  grafting  and  then  to 
saw  the  trunk  off  so  that  the  stub  sur¬ 
face  is  two  or  three  inches  below  the 
normal  level  of  the  soil.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  hack  saw  is  desirable,  the  teeth 
being  fine,  disturb  the  plant  tissues  less 
than  an  ordinary  pruning  saw. 

The  scions  which  are  usually  of  two 
or  three  bud  lengths  are  prepared  just 
as  in  cleft  grafting  the  apple,  the  bev¬ 
els  being  made  in  the  same  manner. 

A  cleft  is  now  opened  in  the  stub  by 
means  of  the  hack  saw,  going  only 
deep  enough  to  accommodate  the 
length  of  bevel  of  the  scions.  This 
cleft  is  then  opened  with  a  wedge  and 
held  open  while  the  scions  are  insert¬ 
ed.  With  a  stub  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter  two  scions  may  be  inserted. 

These  are  so  placed  near  the  outer  sur¬ 
face  of  the  trunk  that  the  cambium  or 
growth  layers  are  in  contact,  they  be¬ 
ing  pushed  firmly  in  so  that  an  inch 
or  more  of  the  beveled  surfaces  are  in 
contact  with  the  same  area  in  the  cleft. 

In  order  that  the  growth  layers  of 
both  are  in  contact  at  one  point  at 
least  it  is  well  to  give  the  scions  a 
slight  outward  slant.  After  the  scions 
are  set  the  wedge  is  removed  and  if  the 
stock  be  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter, 
strong  twine  should  be  used  to  hold 
stock  and  scions  in  close  contact.  The 
natural  grip  of  large  stocks  suffice  to 
hold  firmly.  The  soil  is  now  mounded 
up  around  the  stock  and  scions  to  just 
below  the  upper  bud  of  the  latter.  No 
wax  or  other  covering  should  be  used. 

After  mid-summer  the  mound  should  be 
gradually  removed  until  only  enough 
remains  to  shed  water  from  around  the 
base  of  the  vine  during  winter. — F.E.G. 
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In  the  average  door  on  a 
Body  by  Fisher  there  are  9J4 
board  feet  of  lumber  and 
15Vz  square  feet  of  sheet 
steel.  The  door  frames  are 
built  on  jigs  the  same  as  the 
body,  being  clamped  and 
screwed  together  under  pres - 
sure.  A  band  iron  brace  runs 
practically  the  full  length  of 
the  door  loc\p\llar.  This  brace 
prevents  warping  of  the  door. 


ven  after 
long,  hard  usage 
FISHER  doors  fit  perfectly 

Read  the  reasons  why 

The  pleasant,  deadened  thud  of  closing  a  door  on  a  Fisher  Body  tells  the 
experienced  car  that  the  body  is  solidly,  durably  constructed.  Fisher  doors 
are  powerfully  braced  to  stand  up  in  the  hardest  kind  of  service,  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year.  The  lumber  for  the  door  frame  is  finely  selected 
hardwood.  One  of  the  features  of  the  bracing  of  a  Fisher  door  is  a  band  iron 
brace  which  runs  practically  the  full  length  of  the  lock  pillar.  This  brace 
prevents  any  possibility  of  the  door  warping.  Another  feature  of  Fisher 
Body  doors  is  the  fact  that  one  door  of  a  certain  model  will  fit  any  other 
body  of  that  model  just  as  accurately  as  it  fits  the  body  on  which  it 
is  originally  mounted.  Fisher  standardization  means  real  service 
economy  for  the  car  owner,  for,  should  there  ever  be  occasion  to 
replace  a  door  or  any  other  part,  Fisher  can  do  so  quickly  and  at  low  cost. 

Cadillac  *  LaSalle  *  Buic\  *  Oakland  *  Oldsmobile  *  Pontiac  t  Chevrolet 

Body  by  FISHER 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  with¬ 
out  help  of  any  kind.  Our  new 
Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent.;  uses  all  waste  heat. 
Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  tree* 

THE  SPROUL  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  STRAWBERRIES 

Big  lucious  berries.  SOdays 
after  planting.  Plenty 
berries  all  summer  ana 
fail.  Anotherbigcropnext 
year.  New  lower  prices. 
MASTODON  is  the  big  winner 
for  home  or  market.  Special 
Get  Acquainted  Offer. 

25  MASTODON  .  $1.00 
B0  MASTODON  .  175 

l&msm  :C3;fg 

600  MASTODON  .  8.00 

- _  -  1000  MASTODON  .  15,00 

gu«  •JO  20TH  century  catalog  mailed  on  request— 

Fully  describes  our  big  stock  of  Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Bieck- 
E Greu.  Vine.  ,  Asparasua,  Flowering  Bulbs.  Vegetable 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONSStWiRtSSSKBS 


Jfarris 

“\forjour  0 lower  ~~ 


Seed  corn  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  where  the  growing 
seasons  are  short  will  produce  earlier  and  better  crops  than  seed  raised 
lurther  south. 

We  are  situated  only  a  few  miles  from  Lake  Ontario  where  the  seasons 
are  short,  and  are  large  growers  of  high  grade  vegetable  and  flower  seed 
u  miny  have  been  improving  our  stocks  by  most  careful  and 

thorough  methods  of  breeding. 

Among  the  special  varieties  of  sweet  corn  which  wo  raise— arc  Gill’s  Early 
Market  (the  earliest  sweet  corn),  Harris’  Extra  Early  Bantam  (the  earliest 
yellow  com)  and  Whipple’s  Yellow  (tho  largest  early  yellow  corn) 

These  and  many  other  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  vege-  ' 

tables,  flowers,  northern  grown  field  corn,  farm  seeds 
and  certified  seed  potatoes,  of  our  own  growing,  are 
carefully  described  in  our  now  catalogue  which  is  sent  , 

FREE.  Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  Buy  Direct  from  fe£l33l9] 
the  Grower.  _ 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.  INC.  R.F.D.  9,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

And  all  the  best  standard  sorts.  Deli¬ 
cious-Healthful— Profitable.  It  pays 
to  grow  them.  You  should  see  our 
Berry  Book.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.  * 
I7D  E.  Market  St.,  Seliabury,  Md. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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MAKE  NEXT  YEAR’S  CROP  MORE  PROFITABLE  t 


ORCHARD  BRAND 
SPRAYS 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Oil  Emulsion 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Arsenitc  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur 

ORCHARD  BRAND 
DUSTS 

Sulphur  Dusts 
(with  and  without  arsenical*) 


Iii  a  season  of  over  production,  QUALITY  is  the 
only  saving  asset.  The  care  and  thoroughness  ot 
your  efforts  to  grow  Fancy  fruit  pays  big  dividends 
over  casual  spraying  and  dusting.  Ana  the  place 
where  care  and  thoroughness  start  is  in  the  selco 
tion  of  Spray  and  Dust  Materials  of  known  potency. 
“Orchard  Brand”  Materials  are  a  nation-wide 
standard  of  quality.  Growers  have  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  safety  with  Orchard  Brand  Sprays  has 
a  value  much  greater  than  any  fraction-of-a-cent- 
a-pound  difference  in  price. 

Have  you  received  the  new  1929  Cash  Crops. 
If  not,  send  for  your  copy.  It’s  free. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
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With  the  A.  A.  Crop  and 

Vegetable  Grower 


Growing  Asparagus 


Will  you  please  give  us  instructions  as 
to  when  you  should  plant  and  how  to 
raise  asparagus. — A.O.,  Pennsylvania. 

ASPARAGUS  is  one  of  the  easiest 
crops  to  raise  except  that  it  takes 
two  or  three  years  before  you  get  a 
good  crop. 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  buy  year- 
old  roots  along  in  the  spring  and  then 
to  dig  a  trench  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  depth  and  put  the  roots  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  Better  results 
will  be  secured  by  plowing  the  land 
deep  a  year  or  two  before  the  roots 
are  put  in  so  that  they  will  not  be 
planted  in  the  subsoil  which  is  always 
less  fertile  than  top  soil.  It  is  of  course 
possible  to  dig  the  trench  a  little 
deeper,  putting  good  soil  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  roots  are  put  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  which  is  not  filled  com¬ 
pletely  at  once  but  is  filled  around  the 
plants  as  they  begin  growth. 

All  that  is  necessary  following  this 
is  to  keep  the  plants  cultivated,  keep 
down  weeds  and  to  add  some  fertilizer 
as  needed.  The  usual  recommendation 
is  not  to  cut  any  until  the  second  year 
after  they  are  set  out. 

Farmers  Bulletin  829,  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  gives  more  com¬ 
plete  directions  for  growing  asparagus. 


horse  manure  is  likely  to  increase  the 
amount  of  scab  although  it  is  not  the 
direct  cause  of  the  disease. 


Forcing  Rhubarb  in  the 
Cellar 

What  is  the  procedure  for  growing  rhu¬ 
barb  in  the  cellar  during  the  winter  ?- 
C.  D.,  New  York,. 

RHUBARB  is  grown  in  the  cellar  by 
digging  the  roots  in  the  fall  after 
the  ground  is  well  frozen,  putting  them 
in  the  cellar  where  the  temperature  is 
moderate  and  growing  the  rhubarb 
from  the  plant  food  which  is  stored  in 
the  roots.  It  is  better  if  little  light  is 
present  as  this  results  in  long  shoots 
and  small  leaves.  The  best  tempera¬ 
ture  to  have  is  from  50  to  55  degrees. 
Rhubarb  forced  in  this  way  brings  a 
good  price  on  the  early  market. 


IT  hurts  to  lose  hard  earned  money.  Better  to  take  a  conservative  return  in 
interest  than  to  risk  the  principal.  Thousands  of  farmers  appreciate  t  e 


Stability  of  Income,  Marketability, 

Ready  Collateral  and  Tax  Exemption  of 

FederalLand  Bank  Bonds 

Interest  is  paid  twice  yearly.  The  public,  including  farmers,  have  expressed  theit  con¬ 
fidence  in  these  bonds  by  purchasing  more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  do  a 
the  last  12  years.  They  are  mutually  guaranteed  by  the  12  cooperative  hederal  Land 
Banks  which  have  capital,  legal  reserve  and  undivided  profits  in  excess  of  $  ,  , 

To  Fit  Any  Pocketbook 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $40,  $100, $500,  $1,000,  $5, 00C 

and  $10,000.  Theycan  be  turned  into  cash  upon  short  no¬ 
tice  and  are  excellent  collateral  upon  which  to  borrow. 


Price  and  current  rate  will  be  gladly  quoted 
upon  request  to  the  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  at 


m 


Springfield, Mass.  NewOrleans,La.  Wichita,  Kan* 

Baltimore,  Md.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Houston,  Tex. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Louisville,  Ky.  Omaha,  Nebr.  Spokane,  Wash. 


New  Tariff  on  Onions  Will 
Protect  New  York  State 
Growers 

PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  recommendation  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  in¬ 
crease  the  duty  on  onions  from  one 
cent  a  pound  to  one  and  one  half  cents 
a  pound.  The  new  duty  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  thirty  days  after  December  22,  the 
date  of  the  President’s  approval. 

The  new  duty  will  benefit  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  New  York,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  California,  and  Texas,  who 
are  now  suffering  from  foreign  compe¬ 
tition. 

Early  Potato  Growers  Plan 
To  Reduce  Acreage 

A  PRELIMINARY  report  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in¬ 
dicates  that  growers  of  early  potatoes 
in  southern  and  eastern  states  are  in¬ 
tending  to  plant  an  acreage  29  per 
cent  smaller  than  was  planted  last  sea¬ 
son. 

This  figure  of  course,  is  simply  an 
indication  of  what  farmers  had  in  mind 
when  they  made  the  report.  The  ac¬ 
tual  acreage  may  be  smaller  or  greater 
than  this  figure.  Sometime  in  January 
another  “intention  to  plant”  report  will 
be  gathered. 

The  proposed  reduction  in  acreage 
seems  to  be  distributed  among  both 
large  and  small  growers  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  early  potato  growing  states.  It 
has  usually  been  true  that  a  year  of 
overproduction  in  any  crop  is  followed 
by  a  reduction  in  acreage. 


Celery  Goes  to  Seed 
Prematurely 

We  have  had  trouble  with  our  celery 
which  goes  to  seed  before  it  reaches  mar¬ 
ketable  size.  Can  you  tell  us  what  causes 
this? — R.  J.,  New  York. 

Experiments  at  the  New  York 
State  College  indicate  that  low  tem¬ 
peratures  early  in  the  life  of  the  celery 
plant  is  responsible  for  its  going  to 
seed  prematurely.  The  remedy  is  to 
delay  planting  as  long  as  possible  and 
to  use  care  so  that  the  plants  are  not 
subjected  to  too  low  temperatures 
while  hardening  before  they  are  set 
out  in  the  field. 
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A  boob  brimful  of  information— over  400 
true-to-nature  illustrations— 28  pages  in 
natural  colors.  Isbell’*  Seed  Annual 
tells  how  and  when  to  plant.  Quotes 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  field,  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds.  Raise  vegetables 
for  health  and  profit.  Flowers  for  beauty 
and  pleasure.  It’s  FREE.  Send  today. 

•  ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Growers  * 

373  Mechanic  St.  «  (40)  4acK»on,  Mien, 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  the  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Peppers, 
Egg  Plant— and  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-NoLame  Back 

I  Set  out  your  plants  just  when  you 
1  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry  weather. 
J  Each  plant,  set.  watered  and  covered 
I  in  one  operation.  Three  times  a6  fast 
I  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant  will  grow. 

I  Every  year  the  demand  for  Masters 
Rapid  Plant  Setter  exceeds  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  Many  have  been  dis- 
■S  appointed  and  could  not  get  them  at 
/planting  time.  Don’t  wait.  Buy  from  your 
/dealer  NOW.  If  he  hasn’t  this  planter 
' In  stock  write  usf  or  descriptivehterature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 
4022  W.  Grand  Ave„  Dept,  D*  Chicago,  lu» 


Horse  Manure  Likely  to 
Increase  Potato  Scab 

“Will  horse  manure  scab  white  pota¬ 
toes?  I  am  going  to  plant  certified  Irish 
cobbler  seed  potatoes.”— J.  H.  B.,  New 
Jersey. 

THE  cause  of  potato  scab  is  a  living 
organism  that  is  carried  on  the  seed 
potatoes  or  in  the  soil.  Under  certain 
conditions  this  organism  does  not  de¬ 
velop  seriously.  For  example  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  potatoes 
grown  on  acid  soil  are  less  likely  to  be 
scabby  than  they  are  on  the  soil  which 
is  well  supplied  with  lime.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  heavy  applications  of 


Lime  for  the  Garden 

What  are  the  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  lime  on  garden  crops? 
— G.  C.,  New  York. 

SOME  garden  crops  respond  to  lime 
while  others  do  as  well  or  better  on 
acid  soil. 

At  the  New  Jersey  station  they 
found  that  the  yield  of  carrots  was 
much  higher  on  limed  soil  than  it  was 
on  acid  soil.  Similar  results  were  se¬ 
cured  on  beets. 

On  the  other  hand  lime  may  increase 
scab  on  potatoes  or  other  crops  that 
are  affected  by  this  disease  and  as  a 
usual  thing  is  not  recommended  as 
profitable  for  land  on  which  fruit  is 
grown. 


For  Ginseng  Growers 

WE  have  recently  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  from  subscribers  ask¬ 
ing  for  information  about  growing 
ginseng.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  recently  published  Farmers 
Bulletin  1184  F,  Ginseng  Cultuie, 
which  discusses  this  subject  in  a 
thorough  manner. 

The  department  recommends  that 
plunging  in  this  crop  is  likely  to  prove 
disastrous  but  that  sane  cultivation  of' 
fers  some  possibilities  for  growers  who 
have  plenty  of  patience  and  who  appre¬ 
ciate  the  limitations  of  the  crop. 

A  copy  of  the  bulletin  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  by  writ¬ 
ing  to 'the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Varieties  for  the  Home 
Garden 

IT  is  commonly  recognized  that  more 
attention  can  be  given  to  quality  of 
vegetables  for  the  home  garden  tbar 
can  be  given  where  they  are  growl 
for  market.  Many  varieties  which  are 
of  excellent  quality  do  not  stand  ship¬ 
ping  well  or  do  not  produce  heavily 
enough  to  make  the  crop  profitable. 

Sweet  corn  varieties  recommended 
especially  for  the  home  garden  are: 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


^Healthier,  Sturdier  TreesV^ 

Yes,  Kelly  trees  are  that  hind.  Why?  Because 
they  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seed¬ 
lings  instead  of  piece  roots,  and  are  planted  on 
upland  ground  for  better  air  drainage.  This 
means  most  profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both  we 
and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be  "True-to-Name  ” 

Write  for  the  1929  Kelly  Catalog.  Order  now  while 
our  assortment  is  most  complete  for  Spring  planting. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries, 

328  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS' 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees 


When  You  Plant  Maule  Seeds 
You  Plant  Success 

PPHOUSANDS  of  farmers  and 
■^-gardeners  know  Maule’s 
Seed  Book  as  a  Sure  Guide  to 
Success.  Plan  for  a  Superb  Gar¬ 
den,  guided  by  this  unusually 
helpful  book.  The  1929  edition 
is  ready.  For  a  bigger,  better  an  d 
finer  garden,  plant  Maule  Seeds. 

Super-Qualit y  Seeds 

Pedigreed  by  a  52  year  record  of  out¬ 
standing  superiority,  Maule  Seeds  are 
scientifically  tested  for  Virile,  Vigorous, 
Abundant  Life,  and  Guaranteed  by  aMoney 
Back  Bond;  they  are  the  Highest  Quality  Seeds 
at  the  Lowest  Prices.  Plan  Before  Y ou  Plant  with 
ourNew  Seed  Book.  A  Post  Card  bringsit,  FREE. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule 

Box  a  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-16  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
V?  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 

Mr.  Kendall  Told  Us 
A  Few  Things 

We  like  to  know  what  farmers  think  of  Clark 
“Cutaway”  Harrows  and  their  suggestions  are 
always  welcome.  So  every  once  in  a  while  we 
write  them  and  ask  questions. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Kendall  of  Madison,  Tenn,  told  us  a 
few  things  in  answer  to  some  of  our  questions. 

He  told  us  that  his  Clark  “Cutaway”  Harrow 
leaves  his  land  more  level  and  in  better  con¬ 
dition  than  any  other  disk  harrow  he  ever  used. 

He  told  us  that  our  forged  edge,  cutout  disks 
stand  up  better,  penetrate  deeper,  and  pulverize 
finer  than  plain  disks. 

And  he  says  he  is  sure  the  draft  is  lighter 
because  one  team  will  accomplish  more  on  his 
Clark  “Cutaway”  than  with  the  average  plain 
disk  harrow. 

Clip  the  coupon  for  free  catalog.  It 
tells  about  the  disk  harrow  just  suited 
to  your  farm  and  what  other  farmers 
who  are  using  it  say  about  it.  FREE 
book,  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,” 
t  also  included. 


Double  Actio 
harrows  do 
t  h  o  r  o  u  g 
and  economic; 
disking  jo 

..  .  because  rea 

disks  cut  exactly  half  way  between  front  disk 
and  at  same  depth.  Possible  only  with  harrow 
constructed  like  the  Clark  “Cutaway.”  Ligh 
laft.  Disks  (Cutout  or  Solid)  of  cutlery  stee 
treated  and  forged  sharp  for  better  wor’ 
and  longer  service.  Several  sizes  in  tractor  an 
horsedrawn  models,  also  made  with  flexible  fram 
■‘m .tractors.  FREE:  Valuable  illustrated  hook 
e  S°il  and  Its  Tillage,”  and  catalog  o 
tillage  implements.  Mail  coupon. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

69  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  hook,  “Th 
boil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . . 

Address  _ _ _ _ _ _  _ 
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Early  white  Cob  Corey,  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam,  Early  Sunshine,  Golden  Giant, 
Country  Gentlemen,  Evergreen  and 
Whipple’s  Yellow. 

Thomas  Laxton  and  Gradus  are  the 
best  varieties  of  peas  for  quality. 
Alaska  is  the  earliest.  The  dwarf 
kinds  such  as  American  Wonder, 
Knotts  Excelsior,  Little  Marvel  and 
Laxtonian  give  more  peas  to  the  pod 
and  are  more  tender.  Telephone,  Strat¬ 
agem  and  Alderman  are  late,  big¬ 
bodied  peas. 

Among  the  beans,  Stringless  Green 
Pod  which  is  round,  early  and  tender, 
and  Bountiful  are  to  be  recommended. 
Most  good  beans  have  curved  pods. 


Does  It  Pay  to  Prune 
Tomatoes? 

Will  it  pay  to  stake  and  prune  toma¬ 
toes.  We  are  growing  a  rather  limited 
acreage  and  want  to  get  as  big  a  crop  as 
possible.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  re¬ 
garding  the  cost  of  staking? 

IT  is  generally  agreed  that  an  earlier 
crop  can  be  secured  by  staking  and 
probably  a  crop  of  better  quality.  The 
costs  will  run  around  $100  an  acre.  We 
do  not  feel  that  this  practice  will  pay 
unless  tomatoes  are  grown  for  the 
early  market.  The  gain  of  a  few  days 
on  early  ripening,  particularly  in  some 
seasons,  may  pay  good  returns. 


About  Loans  to  Producers 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
all  his  syrup  at  three  dollars  per  gal¬ 
lon,  delivered  it  the  next  day  and  got 
his  money.  I  would  add  that  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  syrup  was  A  No.  1.  Another 
farmer  was  offered  eighty  cents  per 
bushel  for  his  potatoes.  These  he  sold 
through  correspondence  to  the  con¬ 
sumer — mind  you,  not  to  a  commission 
merchant — for  $1.50  per  bushel,  the 
purchaser  paying  the  express  charges. 
Some  farmers  have  cut  their  eye  teeth 
and  still  there  is  more  to  follow. — Mrs. 
W.  S.,  New  York. 

Editor’s  Note — Under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  it  pays  to  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  but  it  would  hardly  be  practic¬ 
able  in  New  York  City.  Those  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  loans  to  producers  by  commis¬ 
sion  men  feel  that  producers  toho  can¬ 
not  finance  themselves  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  produce.  This  would 
leave  the  market  in  better  shape  for 
the  man  who  can  finance  himself. 
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Leaving  the  Farm  to  Work 
Out 

IN  the  November  17th  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist,  E.  S.  P. 
writes  on  leaving  the  farm  to  work  out 
and  thinks  it  does  not  pay  to  leave  the 
crops.  I  think  he  is  right  provided  he 
is  growing  a  paying  crop  and  of  course 
if  the  crop  does  not  produce  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  he  should  not  attempt  to 
grow  it,  but  there  are  ways  in  which  a 
farmer  may  spend  a  part  of  his  time 
working  for  others  and  earn  more 
money  than  if  all  his  time  is  spent  on 
the  farm. 

Years  ago  my  father  made  it  a  rule 
to  spend  all  his  time  on  the  farm.  He 
grew  all  the  grain  he  needed  on  the 
farm  and  usually  had  a  surplus  to  sell. 
Wages  were  low  and  a  person  could 
not  earn  much  working  for  others. 
Conditions  have  changed  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Wages  are  relatively 
high.  A  laborer  who  depends  upon  his 
employer  for  a  house  to  live  in  has  to 
pay  a  high  rent  and  if  the  work  stops 
for  a  while,  house  rent  and  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  soon  eat  up  his  wages. 

There  are  small  farmers  who  make 
it  their  main  business  to  farm,  still 
they  find  time  in  leisure  seasons  to 
earn  wages  for  themselves  and  teams. 
They  grow  most  of  their  feed  on  the 
farm,  have  a  home  all  the  time  without 
having  to  pay  rent  and  are  able  to  lay 
up  some  money  each  year.  I  know  of 
numbers  of  such  farmers  only  ‘a  few 
miles  away.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
owner  of  a  large  farm,  if  he  pretends 
to  cultivate  it  himself  can  afford  to 
work  for  others  at  ordinary  wages,  but 
the  small  farmer  may  'do  so  to  ad¬ 
vantage. — A.  J.  L. 
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lFTER  all,  there  is  just  one  reason 
why  Mapes  users  are  so  loyal  to  Mapes 
Manures;  why  more  and  more  good 
farmers  every  year  are  using  Mapes 
Manures — because  they  can  make  more 
money  with  Mapes. 

Mapes  results  are  so  remarkable,  so  out¬ 
standing,  so  evident,  that  you  have  only 
to  see  them  to  be  convinced  that  the 
Mapes  slogan,  ((cost  little  more — tvorth 
much  more”,  is  a  modest  statement  of 
the  true  worth  of  Mapes  Manures. 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  outstand¬ 
ing  results  because  we  find  out  from  the  crop 
what  materials  it  likes  best  and  we  put  these  ma¬ 
terials  into  Mapes.  Mapes  Manures  are  made  to 
grow  good  crops  —  not  to  sell  at  a  price.  They  are 
first  made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  results— yield, 
quality,  profits  — with  the  results  from  any  other 
fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  list  of  crop 
brands  and  prices— also  for  Special  Trial  Offer. 

MAPES 

Manure  s 


a 


\tYo 


U/v. 

^9'  for 

YIELD-QUALITY 

P-RQHTS 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  A-4 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

1  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . 

My  Name  is . 
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Farm  Seed 
Catalog 

FOR  1929 

is  now  ready  to  mail. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Book  is  the  leading 
strictly  Farm  Seed  Catalog  of  the  year. 
It  is  different  from  all  others.  It  is  il¬ 
lustrated  throughout  in  colors  and  the 
printed  matter  in  large  type,  on  heavy 
paper  describes  all  that  is  newest  and 
best  m  Farm  Seeds. 

It  is  written  by  Farmers  (over  a  1000 
acres  m  our  own  Seed  Farms)  and  ap¬ 
peals  directly  to  the  practical  Business 
Farmer. 

It  tells  the  plain  truth  about  the  Farm 
Seed  Situation,  what  varieties  are  plenti¬ 
ful  and  cheap  and  those  that  are  in  short 
supply  and  higher  in  value  this  year. 

This  information  is  invaluable  and 
every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy  before 
placing  his  order  for  Farm  Seeds. 

Send  for  yours  today.  A  minute  or  two 
of  your  time  and  a  postal  card  will  bring 
it  to  you  by  return  mail  absolutely. 

Address  FREE 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

Box  A  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  RUSSETS— PRINCE  EDWARD  VsLAND  COBBLERS 
,  .  AND  MOUNTAINS— NEW  YORK  RUSSETS  AND  RURALS. 

iiigtl-jieldmg  strains — Officially  inspected  and  certified.  Let  Us  quote  prices  on 
jour  requirements  oi'  potatoes  and  other  farm  seeds 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


Box  A 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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The  New 
John  Deere  No.  2 
T r  actor — T  wo  -  W ay 


NOW!  Two  Furrows  At  a  Time 
in  Two-Way  Plowing 


NOW— double  your  two-way  plowing  capacity,  util¬ 
ize  idle  tractor  power  and  save  time  and  labor. 
Turn  two  furrows  every  time  across  the  field  with  the 
new  John  Deere  No.  2  Two-Way  Tractor  Gang. 

It  is  a  new  development  in  the  field  of  better  farm 
implements.  It  is  built  on  time-tested  plow  principles 
and  has  been  proved  by  field  work  in  this  section.  The  new  No.  2 
Two-Way  does  the  same  good  work  for  which  horse-drawn  John 
Deere  two-ways  are  famous. 

In  hilly  or  irregular  fields,  wherever  you  have  used  a  one-fur¬ 
row  two-way  plow  before,  you  will  find  big  savings  in  time  and 
labor  in  this  new  two-furrow  plow. 


Advantages  of  the  No.  2 


1.  Working  gang  centers 

automatically  behind  tractor. 
Other  gang  swings  up  and  to  the 
side. 

2.  When  both  gangs  are 
lifted,  plow  centers  automatically 
behind  tractor — makes  it  easy  to 
back  and  turn  the  No.  2. 

3.  Adaptability  to  various 
types  of  work.  The  No.  2  plows 
any  depth  from  3  to  10  inches. 

4.  Strong,  efficient  power 


lift  is  put  in  action  by  a  pull  on 
the  trip  rope. 

5.  Spring  release  hitch  pro¬ 
tects  plow  and  tractor  when  en¬ 
countering  obstacles. 

6.  Genuine  14-inch  John 
Deere  bottoms.  Famous  for 
good  work,  scouring  and  long 
wear. 

7.  Three  screw-crank  ad¬ 
justments — quick,  easy  setting 
of  gangs  at  required  plowing  depth. 


See  these  sturdy,  efficient  two-way  plows  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s.  For 
free  booklet,  write  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Booklet  bD-/  I 
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COW  JM  MILKER  | 


TRIAL 


Just  Wheel  It  In 
and  Start  Milking 

I’ll  put  this  4-Cow  Milker  in 
your  barn  on  FREE  TRIAL. 

Youcanuseit— testit— tryiton 
i  yourowncowsatourrisk before 
you  pay  us  a  cent.  Nothing  to 
■  install — no  pipe  lines,  no  pul- 
—  sator  valves  or  vacuum  tanks. 
Milks  4  cows  all  together  or  separately.  The 
fastest  and  best  milker  ever  invented — -yet 
the  cheapest  to  buy  and  the  most  economical 
to  own. 

Write  for  FREE  Book 

We  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  its  many  wonderful 
points  here — how  it  runs  6  hours  on  a  quart  of 
gas,  how  easy  it  is  to  clean — how  it  milks  as 
high  as  20  cows  in  a  half  hour.  So  send  today 
for  our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  that  tells  all 
about  it.  Get  all  the  facts— the  whole  story 
about  this  new  wonder  PORTABLE  Milker. 

Send  the  Coupon  today.  -  .  ■  ■ 


Down  After 

freetrial 


Faster 
Better 
Cheaper 
Easier 
to  Clean 


■BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 

■  BURTON  PAGE  CO., 

Dept. 135  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


minting  maumico  ,  - 

payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milkers. 


Name. 


Address 


^  Do  you  want  our  cream  separator  offer?. 
|E  Would  you  like  to  be  a  USER  AGENT? 


A  New  York  Farmer  Visits  Vermont 


(Continued 


This  special  FREE  TRIAL  of¬ 
fer  is  good  only  until  we  have 
an  agent  or  salesman  in  your 
locality.  So  don’t  wait.  Here’s  your  chance 
to  save  money  and  find  out  what  this  amaz¬ 
ing  new  4-Cow  Milker  will  do  for  you  on 
FREE  TRIAL. 


You  pay  nothing  down.  Then  if  you  want  to  keep  the 
PageMilker,  you  pay  only  $5  after  the  FREE  TRIAL 
and  the  balance  on  easy  monthly  terms.  Send  the 
coupon  below  for  our  FREE  TRIAL  Offer  and  our 
FREE  Milker  Catalog  today.  Catalog  shows  our 
entire  line  of  Gas  Engine,  Electric  and  Hand  pow¬ 
er  milkers  in  sizes  for  herds  of  6  cows  and  up. 


Please  send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  containing  the  facts  o- 
milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  tria.,  easy 
■'  "  '  ike 


reelected  for  19  consecutive  years  and 
his  tenure  of  office  was  terminated 
only  by  death.  For  several  years  after 
he  was  Governor  he  lived  in  a  log 
house  and  insisted  that  he  desired  no 
better.  I  assume  that  he  was  a  strong, 
dominant  figure  in  unsettled  and  troub¬ 
lous  times — a  genuine  statesman  from 
the  backwoods. 

This  Winooski  valley  is  agricultur¬ 
ally  one  of  the  best  in  the  state  with 
some  beautiful  stretches  of  valley  flats, 
big  dairy  herds  and  great  barns  as  im¬ 
posing  as  anything  that  I  know  of  in 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y. — and  this  last 
comparison  is  the  highest  praise  that  I 
can  bestow.  Also,  many  of  these  hill¬ 
side  pastures  are  almost  incredibly 
steep  and  rocky — more  so  than  any 
thing  that  I  remember  in  Delaware 
County. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  different 
regions  develop  special  local  types  of 
architecture,  due  I  suppose  to  the 
power  of  example  and  the  special  ideas 
of  the  community  “boss  carpenter”. 
We  observed  that  many  of  these  fine 
Vermont  barns  had  dormer-windows 
set  in  the  roof.  This  is  a  feature  al¬ 
most  never  found  in  our  state.  It 
surely  adds  considerably  to  roof  costs 
and  unless  carefully  guarded  gives  spe¬ 
cial  opportunity  for  leaks  to  develop, 
but  it  must  be  a  great  comfort  both  in 
the  way  of  light  and  ventilation  when 
poking  away  hay  close  up  under  the 
rafters  on  a  torrid  July  afternoon.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  in  this  respect 
they  do  things  better  than  we. 

This  particular  valley  suffered  fear¬ 
fully  in  what  will  he  long  remembered 
as  “The  Great  Flood”.  They  say  that 
in  the  higher  Green  Mountains  ten  in¬ 
ches  of  water  fell  in  twenty-four  hours 
on  a  soil  already  water  soaked  so  that 
it  had  no  retaining  powers.  There  had 
been  nothing  like  it  for  an  hundred 
years  before  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that 
its  like  may  never  occur  again.  Usually 
insignificant  rivers  became  wide,  rush¬ 
ing  floods  that  filled  the  valley  from 
hill  to  hill  and  tiny  mountain  brooks 
became  mad  torrents  that  swept  to  de¬ 
struction  orchards  and  bridges  and 
homes.  The  flood  took  the  lives  of 
scores  of  people  and  many  thousand 
cows — I  hesitate  to  quote  the  figures 
given  me  for  cows  for  fear  of  gross 
exaggeration.  The  property  loss  has 
been  officially  estimated  at  thirty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars — an  appalling  loss  to  he 
endured  by  one  of  the  smallest  and 
most  sparsely  populated  places  of  our 
eastern  country.  It  is  a  splendid  tribute 
to  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  state  that 
as  soon  as  men  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  first  shock  and  to  realize 
what  had  happened,  the  Legislature 
met  in  special  session  and  pledged  the 
credit  of  the  state  for  the  issuance  of 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  eight  and  one- 
half  millions — and  this  not  for  the  lux¬ 
uries  of  park  systems  and  ornate  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  but  for  the  bare  necessi¬ 
ties  of  civilization — roads  and  bridges 
and  shelter.  I  here  take  off  my  hat  to 
a  people  with  an  unquenchable  spirit 
such  as  that. 

The  condition  of  the  Winooski  val¬ 
ley  up  which  we  drove  is  typical  of 
what  happened  in  much  of  the  state. 
We  saw  the  region  eleven  months  after 
the  catastrophe  and  the  evidences  of  it 
were  still  everywhere  apparent.  Some 
of  the  injury  can  never  he  erased.  In 
some  respects  a  great  flood  like  this  is 
worse  than  a  fire.  A  farm  conflagra¬ 
tion  is  a  crushing  blow  at  the  time  but 
the  buildings  which  arise  are  almost 
invariably  far  better  than  the  old  and 
the  calamity  may  be  a  blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise.  But  some  of  these  valley  farms 
are  damaged  beyond  repair.  Here  are 
large  areas  where  the  fertile  alluvial 
soil — the  precious,  slow  accumulation 
of  untold  centuries — has  been  swept 
away  in  a  night  leaving  behind  only  an 
arid  waste  of  gravel,  while  here  is  a 
place  where  a  tributary  brook  has 
brought  down  thousands  of  tons  of 
sand  and  stone  and  buried  the  good 
soil  beyond  hope  of  redemption.  We 
saw  places  where  the  farmsteads  had 
been  swept  clean  from  their  founda¬ 
tions  and  other  places  where  the  build¬ 
ings  still  clung  to  the  old  sites  but 
with  the  foundations  undermined  so 
that  they  stood  at  all  sorts  of  gro¬ 
tesque  angles,  short  of  actually  tipping 
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over.  Once  we  noted  that  all  the  farm 
buildings  were  gone  except  the  big  silo 
which  still  stood  lonely  and  erect.  I 
suppose  that  the  silo  loaded  down  with 
a  hundred  tons  of  contents  was  able  to 
stand  firm  in  the  rushing  flood  while 
the  barns  floated  off.  The  loss  included 
thousands  of  bridges  counting  great 
and  small,  hundreds  of  miles  of  high¬ 
way  and  scores  of  miles  of  railroad 
that  had  to  be— not  repaired— but 
wholly  reconstructed,  in  many  cases  on 
a  new  right  of  way.  A  man  with 
whom  I  talked  told  me  of  seeing  long 
stretches  of  railroad  track  ties  and 
rails  still  holding  together  ahd  finally 
“set  up  edge  ways  like  a  picket  fence  . 
We  saw  great  trees — some  uprooted— 
others  snapped  off  at  the  ground  while 
rubbish  entangled  in  wire  fences  and 
the  crotches  of  trees  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  among  the  telephone  wires 
gave  incontestible  evidence  of  the  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  heights  to  which  the 
water  rose. 

We  followed  the  river  with  some  ex¬ 
tensive  detours  for  new  road  construc¬ 
tion  as  far  as  Montpelier  which  all  of 
us  who  retain  our  district  school  geog¬ 
raphy  will  remember  a,s  the  capital  or 
the  state.  Montpelier  is  not  a  city  in 
size  but  rather  a  not  very  big  country 
village.  The  capitol  of  native  granite 
is  a  structure  built  on  classical  lines 
and  with  a  big  gilded  dome.  Con¬ 
structed  nearly  an  hundred  years  ago 
it  is  still  declared  by  architects  to  he 
remarkable  for  its  harmonious  propor¬ 
tions.  I  called  at  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary  of  State  to  ask  for  some  Ver¬ 
mont  publications  and  felt  that  I  c 
ceived  extraordinary  oHo,ltinri  anJ 

C°I  would  like  to  say  a  word  relative  to 
Vermont  roads.  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  a  state  of  scattered  population 

and  with  no  cities  of  any  ^Jate 

size  could  by  no  possibility  .  imitate 
New  York’s  wonderful  statewide  sys¬ 
tem  of  boulevards.  I  once  heard  a  fa- 
mmis  public  official  say  with  a  sneer 
that  he  had  recently  been  in  \eimon 
and  that  “two  dollars  and  a  half  seems 
to  be  considered  quite  a  sum  of  money 
up  there”.  Well— I  suppose  this  is  true 
and  I  think  none  the  less  of  the  Vex 
monters  because  of  this  fact  ™  . 

no  large  mileage  of  concrete  ™ad  i 
the  state  although  some  of  the  new 
construction  after  the  flood  is  of  this 
tvrie  The  typical  Vermont  road  is  o 
Savel  kept  ta  condition  by  the  local 
ge  of  the  road  drag.  ™  the 


St  cost  is  only  a  Action  of  that  re; 
quired  for  a  hardjuriaje^road  and^ 


fudge  that  the  maintenance 
the  occasional  use  of  the  or 

is  by  no  means  excessive.  These  roads 
it  is  true  offer  no  such  speedways  as 
are  the  concrete  ribbons 
state  hut  they  are  good  enough  for _ 
necessary  purposes 

phatically  the  roads  for  oommum  y 
of  modest  means.  In  my  th ink  g 
p-arding  this  road  question,  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  man 
who  like  me  happens  to  live  toy  the _si 
of  a  trunk  line.  We  fortunate  ones  aie 
already  baken  care  of  hut  the  man  who 
needs  action  is  the  fellow  who  lives 
hack  from  the  valley  and  who  woul 
like  some  sort  of  a  half  improved  track 
so  that  he  can  drive  the  family  ear  01 
milk  truck  down  to  the  mam  line  i 
coring  and  fall  as  well  as  in  mid  sum¬ 
mer.  S  We  need  a  slogan  “Better  dirt 

roads”. 


I  think  I  would  like  to  set  down  a 
few  of  the  outstanding  historical  facts 
concerning  Vermont.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  point  is  that  Vermont  w«s 
long — perhaps  is  still — the  backwooc 
or  as  we  sometimes  say,  the  hinterlan 
of  New  England.  Those  early  Puritans 
had  a  strange  energy  and  genius  tor 
pioneering.  In  June,  1636,  only  sixteen 
years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth, 
Pastor  Thomas  Hooker  at  the  head  or 
some  one  hundred  or  more  of  his  flock 
led  a  march  in  excess  of  a  hundred 
miles  through  the  trackless  forest  and 
so  came  to  the  broad,  gleaming  river 
and  the  site  of  Hartford  and  there  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  colony  of  New 
Haven.  On  this  historic  migration  they 
drove  with  them  160  head  of  cattle— 
striking  testimony  to  the  rapidity  oi 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Feeding  Cows  Before  Freshening 


MANY  dairymen  firmly  believe  that 
the  feed  and  care  given  to  a  cow 
during  the  dry  period  pays  handsomely 
in  better  production  throughout  the 
entire  lactation  period.  Care  before 
freshening  has  two  objects,  to  put  the 
animal  in  good  condition  with  a  body 
reserve  of  fat  and  to  feed  her  just  be¬ 
fore  freshening  in  such  a  manner  that 
her  udder  will  be  in  good  condition  and 
that  she  will  freshen  normally. 

Naturally  a  ration  intended  to  put 
flesh  on  an  animal  should  contain  less 
protein  than  one  for  milk  production. 
The  following  ration  is  taken  from 
“Better  Dairy  Farming”  by  Savage  and 
Maynard : 

100  pounds  hominy  feed 
100  pounds  ground  oats 
100  pounds  wheat  bran 
50  pounds  oil  meal 

The  amount  of  grain  needed  to  put 
the  cow  in  good  condition  will  depend 
on  her  condition  at  the  start  of  the  dry 
period,  the  length  of  the  dry  period  and 
the  kind  of  roughage  she  is  getting. 
With  plenty  of  the  best  roughage  three 
or  four  pounds  a  day  will  be  enough. 

Silage  or  other  succulent  feed  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  dry  cow  since  she  needs 
to  be  in  a  healthy  physical  condition. 

Another  item  that  needs  thought  in 
the  dry  cow’s  ration  is  that  of  minerals 
During  heavy  production  a  cow  does 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  absorb  enough 
minerals  to  supply  her  needs  and  as  a 
result  she  actually  removes  some  from 
her  body  to  put  into  milk.  During  the 
dry  period  this  reserve  can  be  built  up 
again. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  indicate 
that  sunlight  or  green  feed  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  that  a  cow  may  assimi¬ 
late  minerals.  In  other  words  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  a  cow  plenty  of  minerals 
yet  she  may  not  assimilate  them. 
Properly  cured  alfalfa  is  important 
both  because  of  its  high  mineral  con¬ 
tent  and  its  ability  to  help  a  cow 
absorb  other  minerals.  In  addition  to 
good  roughage  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  add  minerals  to  the  grain  ration. 

Feeding  Just  Before  Calving 

The  idea  at  calving  time  is  to  have 
the  cow’s  digestive  system  loose  and  to 
avoid  heating  feeds  of  all  sorts.  Feed¬ 
ing  heavily  of  the  ration  suggested  for 
the  dry  period  would  be  likely  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  caked  udder  if  continued  up 
to  date  of  calving. 

About  a  week  before  calving  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  reduce  the  grain  one  half 
and  feed  a  mixture  of  2  parts  bran  and 
1  part  oil  meal.  Plenty  of  silage  also 
helps.  If  there  is  any  evidence  of  con¬ 


stipation  a  pound  of  epsom  salts  may 
be  given.  In  a  day  or  two  before  calv¬ 
ing  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  down  on 
the  amount  of  roughage  fed. 

The  better  a  cow  is  as  a  producer 
the  more  care  she  needs  at  this  time 
in  ordfir  to  start  her  off  right.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
this  attention  pays  big  dividends  all 
through  the  year. 


Holstein  Breeders  Review 
Progress  and  Plan 
For  More 

AT  the  recent  annual  session  of  the 
New  York  State  Holstein  Friesian 
Association,  a  number  of  matters  of 
importance  to  all  breeders  of  black  and 
whites  were  discussed. 

The  standing  committees  reported 
and  the  calf  club  work  seemed  to  be 
the  most  important  project.  Over  $700 
was  paid  by  the  state  association  to 
the  boys  and  girls  raising  the  best 
calves,  and  it  is  proposed  to  spend  one 
thousand  dollars  for  this  work  this 
coming  year. 

The  scrub  bull  elimination  contest 
resulted  in  the  first  prize  of  $100  going 
to  the  township  of  New  Hartford, 
Oneida  County.  The  second  prize  went 
to  the  township  of  Nichols,  Tioga 
County.  In  the  township  of  Nichols, 
the  Holstein  breeders  donated  sixteen 
good  pure  bred  bull  calves  to  farmers 
who  had  never  before  kept  a  purebred 
sire. 

Advertising  Milk 

The  work  of  the  committee  on  im¬ 
proving  the  advertising  of  milk  at 
state  and  county  fairs  was  commended 
and  this  will  be  a  leading  project  for 
the  coming  year. 

During  the  past  year  the  State  Hol¬ 
stein  Association  has  erected  a  marker 
in  honor  of  the  first  pure  bred  Holstein 
bull  in  America.  Plans  for  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  this  marker  which  will  take 
place  during  the  summer,  were  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Several  new  projects  were  recom¬ 
mended,  one  being  an  effort  to  cause 
the  construction  of  a  boys’  and  girls’ 
building  on  the  state  fair  grounds  be¬ 
fore  the  next  state  fair.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American 
Agriculturist,  was  selected  as  chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee. 

The  farm  products’  show,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  was  endorsed  and  a  commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  Willard  Hall,  of  Oswego, 

( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Hilson  Guier,  a  Kentucky  4-H  club  boy  with  his  Jersey  cow,  Proud  Prince’s 
May>  who  rec'enMty  broke  the  world’s  rOOord  for  production  in  her  clq.ss.  Proud 
PrincO  s  Ma$>  fiPoducecI  784)04  pounds  of  butterfat  and  12,62.4  pounds  gfh iftilk'in 

305  days. 


the  most  remarkable  begin¬ 
ning  of  any  chick  feed  ever 
made. 

For  three  years  before  a  pound 
of  it  was  made  for  market  Larro 
experimented  to  find  out  what 
the  most  profitable  chick  feed 
would  have  to  be. 

Sixty  thousand  chicks  were 
used  in  three  years  of  experi¬ 
ment.  Tests  were  made  with 
many  different  formulae  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  leading  com¬ 
mercial  feeds. 


proved  outstandingly  best  for 
promoting  chick  growth  and 
health  they  were  incorporated 
in  the  Larro  experimental 
formula. 

Only  after  conclusive  final 
tests  had  proved  the  present 
Larro  Chick  Starter  formula 
superior  in  every  way,  was  it 
declared  ready  to  be  produced 
and  sold. 

This  is  the  chick  feed  that  is 
offered  you  as  Larro  Chick 
Starter  today — a  feed  made  ex¬ 
actly  as  tests  with  60,000  chicks 
showed  it  should  be  made.  A 
feed  that  three  years  of  experi¬ 
ment  proved  to  be  superior  to 
any  known  ration  before  a 
pound  of  it  was  offered  to  you. 
A  feed  which  contains  not  an 
ounce  of  low  grade  material 
but  which  represents  the  peak 
of  the  widest,  most  conscien¬ 
tious,  most  prolonged  search 
for  a  better  chick  feed  that  has 
ever  been  made. 

That  is  why  you  can  buy  Larro 
Chick  Starter  with  absolute 
confidence  that  it  will  preserve 
the  most  chicks  and  produce 
the  healthiest  and  best  de¬ 
veloped  birds  of  any  chick  feed 
known  today. 
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HOLSTEIN/  FOR  PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

l\/l flw  Jin  tipv-fnf  Holsteins  average  highestin  yearly  butterfat  yield  and 
i cc  r  J  Uo  predominate  in  the  leading  dairy  states.  80%  of  the 
cows  which  have  produced  more  than  1,000  lbs.  butterfat  in  a  year  are  Holsteins. 

Extension  Service 

The  HOLSTEIN -FRIES IAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  1 
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American  Agriculturist,  January  26,  1929 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  January 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  fork  City. 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing  3.5%. 
the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 


Sheffield  on 


Sheffield 


Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.42 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.46 

2B  Cond.  Milk- 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.30 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

3.00 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 

cheese. 

The  Class  I  l.eague  price  for  January  1928  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.27  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Unsatisfactory  Situation  in 
Butter  Market 

CREAMERY  Jan.  16  Jan.  9  Jan.  18. 

SALTED  1928 

Higher  than  extra....  47%-48  483A-49%  48  -48% 

Extra  (92sc) .  -46%  43% -48%  47  -47% 

84-91  score .  43%-46  44% -48  4l%-46% 

Lower  Grades .  42% -43  43  -44  40  -41 

The  New  York  butter  market  has 
been  experiencing  an  extremely  un¬ 
satisfactory  period  of  business  during 
the  last  week.  Ever  since  our  report 
of  a  week  ago  trade  has  been  going  up 
and  down  hill  following  a  zig  zag 
course  that  has  everyone  up  in  the  air. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  Mrs.  John  H.  Housewife  is 
not  buying  as  much  butter  as  she  did 
before  the  holidays.  Just  why  the  con¬ 
sumptive  demand  should  fall  off  so 
sharply  since  the  first  of  the  year  no 
one  seems  able  to  explain.  At  the  same 
time,  the  New  York  market  has  been 
getting  free  receipts  of  fresh  creamery 
butter.  These  two  factors  have  placed 
the  market  in  anything  but  a  firm  con¬ 
dition.  As  a  result  the  buying  element 
has  been  unusually  cautious,  no  one 
being  willing  to  take  on  more  supplies 
than  the  immediate  trade  needs.  When 
buyers  operate  close  to  their  current 
requirements,  it  leaves  the  market  in 
a  very  unsettled  condition.  Since  our 
last  report  prices  have  been  cut  with  a 
hope  that  a  reduction  would  open  up 
other  trade  channels.  The  chain  stores 
have  reduced  their  retail  prices  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  4c  and  even  5c  a 
pound,  but  as  yet  this  move  has  had 
little  or  no  effect. 

The  weather  is  expected  to  have  a 
temporary  effect.  Lower  temperatures 
have  served,  so  advices  state,  to  curb 
production.  It  is  claimed,  however,  in 
the  producing  sections,  that  we  are 
manufacturing  more  butter  than  we 
did  a  year  ago  which  is  naturally  mak¬ 
ing  the  buyers  very  cagy. 

It  is  reported  that  two  direct  boats 
from  New  Zealand,  are  expected  the 
latter  part  of  January,  but  unless  some¬ 
thing  very  radical  takes  place  in  the 
near  future,  it  is  not  expected  that  any 
of  this  butter  will  be  unloaded  in  New 
York  in  view  of  the  fact  that  English 
markets  are  still  above  par  compared 
with  New  York. 

Cheese  Prices  Remain  Steady 

STATE  Jan.  16  Jan.  9  Jan.  18, 

FLATS  1928 

Fresh  Fancy  .  25%-27  27%-29 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy  .  27%-29  25%-27  29  -29% 

Held  Average  . . 

There  has  been  no  change  either  in 
the  tone  of  the  cheese  market  or  in 


the  prices  on  the  various  grades  of 
that  commodity.  We  have  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  demand  for  higher  grades  of 
cured  cheese  that  has  been  sufficient  to 
keep  the  market  steady  and  prices  at 
unaltered  levels.  The  receipts  of  cheese 
have  been  comparatively  light  so  that 
we  have  not  had  an  unusual  supply.  At 
the  same  time,  the  out-of-storage 
movement  has  been  quite  satisfactory. 
Fresh  cheese,  which  is  arriving  spar¬ 
ingly,  is  only  moving  fast  enough  to 
absorb  the  supply.  Fresh  makes  are 
not  kicking  up  much  of  a  dust  as  far 
as  selling  goes,  inquiry  being  rather 
quiet. 

According  to  the  P7'oduccrs’  Price- 
Current,  the  cold  storage  holdings  m 
United  States  on  January  1  amounted 
to  68,297,000  pounds,  compared  with 
47,765,000  pounds  at  the  same  time  a 
year  ago.  From  December  1,  1928  to 
January  1,  1929  our  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  were  reduced  slightly  over  6,000,- 
000  pounds.  During  that  period  ap¬ 
proximately  400,000  pounds  more  were 
taken  out  of  storage  than  during  the 
same  period  the  year  previous. 

Weather  Helps  Egg  Market 


Live 


Poultry 


Broilers  and 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1SS3,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  Commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


__  _  _  ^  .  nrfi  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
|7 1. 1 .  I  A  S r  S  °f  second  hand  egg  cases. 
EilJVJ  UrVuLD  Car  lotg  a  specialty_ 

LOUIS  0L0FSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  for  you  as  breeders  the  best  ages  to 
Breed.  7  weeks  old  $3.50  each;  8  to  9,  $3.75  each. 
The  breeds  are  Chester  White  cross  color;  White  Beru- 
shire  cross  color,  Black  and  White.  Our  prices  may¬ 
be  a  little  more,  but  you  get  what  you  buy.  Just  now 
we  can  ship  from *2  to  100  C.O.D.  Our  stock  is  from 
Beal  Type  Strain.  Our  guarantee  is  to  please  you. 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan.  16 

Jan.  9 

Jan.  18, 
1928 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

47-49 

45-46 

50-51 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras.... 

44-46 

42-44 

48-49 

Extra  Firsts . 

42-43 

30-41 

47- 

Firsts  . 

Undergrades  . 

41- 

26-39 

25- 

45-46 

Pullets  . 

35-36 

35-36 

44-45 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

30-33 

30-33 

37- 

Hennery  . 

44-45 

46- 

50-52 

Gathered  . 

38-43 

27-45 

48-49 

FOWLS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

Colored  - 

Leghorn  . . . 

BROILERS 
Colored  .... 
Leghorn  .... 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

DUCKS,  Nearby 
GEESE  . 


Jan.  16 

-37 

-35 

30-33 

30-33 

36- 42 
32-38 

37- 41 

30-33 

-28 


Jan.  9 

-35 

-40 

32-40 

32- 34 

33- 40 
33-36 
42-45 

30-32 

25-30 


writing,  buyers  and  sellers  are  at  log¬ 
gerheads  over  prices.  Dealers  have 
been  making  an  effort  to  advance 
prices  but  buyers  have  been  resisting 
very  strongly.  Some  business  has  been 
accomplished  at  advanced  levels,  but 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  alterations  in 
the  price  columns.  Leghorn  fowls  were 
enjoying  considerable  premium  busi¬ 
ness.  Plymouth  Rock  broilers  were 
very  irregular  as  to  price,  sales  being 
reported  at  many  levels.  On  the  whole 
however,  the  live  poultry  market  as  far 
as  the  shipper  is  concerned  has  been 
paying  and  is  expected  to  continue  to 
pay  fairly  good  prices. 

Slight  Changes  in  Potato  Market 


Jan.  18, 

1928 

25-26 

23-24 

23-30 

-26 

37-45 

-35 

35-45 

30-40 

29-33 

25-26 


MISHAURIN  ROAD,  Box  209  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S.— No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm  except  by  appointment, 


Jan.  16 

Jan.  9 

Jan  18, 

STATE 

1928 

150  lb.  sack... 

1.85-2.00 

1.75-1.90 

Bulk.  180  ibs. 
MAINE 

2.10-2.35 

2.00-2.25 

150  lb.  sack... 

2.10-2.25 

2.00-2.15 

2.85-3.25 

Bulk,  180  Ibs. 
PENNA. 

2.40-2.60 

2.35-2.50 

3.50-3.85 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  1  . 

Bulk,  180  Ibs. 
LONG  ISLAND 

2.10-2.35 

2.00-2.25 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  1 . 

Bulk,  180  Ibs. 

2.50-2.75 

2.85-3.15 

2.35-2.75 

2.85-3.15 

2.50-3.75 

4.00-4.25 

There  has 

been 

only  one 

slight 

Old  Man  Weather  usually  gets  a  lot 
of  cussing  but  the  egg  trade  feels  quite 
the  reverse  about  that  fickle  old  gent, 
for  he  has  stepped  into  the  breach  at 
a  most  critical  time.  His  action  has 
sent  prices  upward.  The  egg  market 
has  been  in  a  very  serious  condition. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  The 
fresh  egg  trade  was  stagnant  and  the 
cold  storage  men  all  had  a  headache. 
Autumn  like  conditions  had  kept  Biddy 
fooled  as  to  the  true  season  of  the  year, 
and  she,  thinking  it  was  time  to  go  to 
work,  has  kept  the  egg  basket  full. 
These  heavy  supplies  have  made  the 
buyers  very  cautious  with  the  result 
that  we  have  been  experiencing  a  very 
unsettled  market  for  many  weeks.  With 
genuine  wintry  weather  throughout 
the  entire  East  however,  even  down 
into  the  Southwest,  the  picture  has 
changed.  Buyers  have  shown  consid¬ 
erably  more  interest  and  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  men  have  taken  on  renewed  con¬ 
fidence.  On  Monday  the  fourteenth,  the 
change  in  the  egg  market  was  so 
marked  that  it  was  like  a  different 
neighborhood  entirely.  By  the  sixteenth 
the  optimism  had  worn  off  slightly, 
large  buyers  operating  a  little  more 
conservatively,  undoubtedly  waiting  for 
further  weather  developments.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  conditions  in 
the  producing  sections  have  much  to 
do  with  future  developments. 

Most  of  the  nearbys  are  bringing 
from  41c  to  46c,  although  some  of  the 
known  marks  of  extra  choice  lines, 
coming  out  of  New  Jersey,  are  bringing 
as  much  as  51c. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Unsettled 


The  live  poultry  market  is  in  a  very 
unsettled  condition  although  price 
levels  are  highly  satisfactory.  The  dis¬ 
turbing  element  is  found  in  prospective 
arrivals.  At  this  writing  it  is  a  little 
too  early  in  the  week  to  say  definitely 
how  the  market  is  going  to  turn.  There 
are  some  who  say  that  the  demand  will 
be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  heavier  an¬ 
ticipated  arrivals. 

The  live  poultry  market  has  not  been 
over  supplied.  In  fact  the  prices  have 
been  so  satisfactory  that  considerable 
•stock  has  been  sent  to  New  York  by 


THE  "MISHAURIN  STOCK  r  JFARM^  express,  from  other  cities,-  particularly 


Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  At  this 


change  in  the  potato  market  since  our 
report  last  week.  Prices  remain  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  a  week  ago  with 
the  exception  of  States  in  sacks.  They 
have  improved  about  10c  per  sack,  the 
quotations  covering  a  narrower  range 
than  they  did  a  week  ago.  The  market 
on  Maines  and  Long  Islands  continues 
quiet. 

Briefs  on  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Trade 

Apples  are  moving  fairly  well  where 
stock  is  good.  The  best  Baldwins  have 
advanced  to  $7  while  the  best  Green¬ 
ings  bring  $7.50.  Northern  Spies  of  the 
top  grades  are  worth  $8,  and  McIntosh 
are  still  at  $11.  Those  prices  quoted 
are  for  the  very  best.  Inside  figures 
range  from  $2.75  up.  According  to  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  on  January  1,  the 
cold  storage  holdings  of  apples  in  the 
entire  United  States,  totaled  2,350,000 
barrels  compared  with  1,699,000  bar¬ 
rels  on  January  1,  1928;  and  the  five 
year  average  of  3,479,000  barrels.  Also 
there  were  held  on  January  1,  4,233,000 
bushels  compared  with  3,177,000  bush¬ 
els  a  year  ago ;  and  a  five  year  average 
of  2,054,000.  Total  carlot  shipments 
for  New  York  upstate  apples  this  sea¬ 
son  to  date  are  8,458  cars,  compared 
with  a  carlot  movement  during  the 
same  a  year  ago  of  6,728  cars. 

Cabbage  holds  steady.  Sales  of  bulk 
goods  range  from  $48  to  $52  a  ton  with 
some  jobbing  sales  at  $55.  Much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  quality  and  size  of  heads. 
Reports  state  that  the  carlot  movement 
this  season  to  date  totals  7,035  cars, 
compared  with  10,980  cars  during  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

Western  New  York  celery  has  been 
bringing  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  two- 
thirds  crate  for  stock  in  the  rough.  So 
far  this  season,  4,054  cars  of  celery 
have  moved  out  of  upstate,  compared 
with  5,775  cars  during  the  same  period 
a  year  ago. 

Carrots  are  selling  fairly  well.  State 
washed  have  been  bringing  from  $2  to 
$2.25  with  rough  at  $1.50  to  $1.65. 
Sacks  have  been  bringing  from  $3  to 
$3.35  per  100  pounds.  The  carlot  move¬ 
ment  this  season  to  date,  from  upstate 
New  York  has  totaled  984  cars,  com¬ 
pared  with  1,309  during  the  same 
period  a  year  ago. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  veals  still  hold  a  top  figure  of 
$19.50  with  good  demand  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  steady.  A  week  ago  the  situation 
was  not  quite  so  good.  Calves  (whole 
milk-feds  excluded)  generally  top  at 
$13.50,  the  same  as  a  week  ago,  rang¬ 
ing  down  to  $6.50  for  culls.  Last  week 
a  typographical  error  had  culls  at 
$16.50,  $10  too  much. 

The  steer  market  is  still  irregular. 
Some  fancy  steers  are  still  bringing 
$13.75  to  $14,  but  most  of  the  arrivals 
sell  below  those  figures. 

Bulls  have  advanced.  A  few  good 
ones  are  bringing  $10  with  medium 
stock  from  $8.75  to  $9.50.  The  market 


is  steady  and  a  shade  better  than  a 
week  ago. 

The  cow  market  is  unchanged.  Tops 
bringing  $8.75,  others  ranging  down  as 
low  as  $4.50  for  culls. 

Lambs  are  still  enjoying  an  active 
demand  and  prices  are  higher.  Some 
of  the  better  lines  are  bringing  from 
$16  to  $16.50,  while  medium  stock 
brings  from  $13.50  to  $15.50. 

Hogs  are  steady.  Those  weighing 
from  85  to  100  bring  $9  to  $9.25;  med¬ 
ium  weights  (130  to  160  lbs.)  from 
$9.25  to  $9.50;  those  from  165  to  220 
lbs.,  $9.75  to  $10. 

Trade  has  only  been  fair  for  country 
dressed  veal.  Prime  to  choice  have 
been  bringing  24c  to  25c,  but  these 
prices  are  extreme,  and  the  market  is 
just  barely  steady  ranging  from  14c  up. 

Dressed  .hothouse  lambs  are  also  sell¬ 
ing  slowly.  A  few  very  fancy  ones 
are  bringing  a  premium,  but  $13  gener¬ 
ally  represents  the  top  of  the  market, 
with  prices  ranging  downward  as  to 
grade  to  $8. 

Prices  Improve  on  No.  1  Hay 

Hay  prices  are  better  for  No.  1  tim¬ 
othy  in  large  bales,  reaching  $27.  How¬ 
ever,  supplies  are  liberal  on  all  but  No. 
1  timothy  and  as  a  whole  the  market 
is  very  irregular.  Medium  and  lower 
grades  are  moving  slowly,  so  that  as  a 
whole,  the  undersurface  of  the  market 
is  not  as  good  as  it  first  appears.  Mix¬ 
tures  containing  grass  or  clover  are 
generally  from  $2  to  $4  under  straight 
timothy  prices. 

Pea  Beans  Higher 

Pea  beans  have  again  advanced,  sc 
that  the  choicest  lines  are  bringing 
$10.50,  with  common  stock  generally 
around  $9.75.  Red  Kidneys  hold  full 
steady  at  $8  to  $8.75.  Marrow  Jumbos 
are  unchanged  at  $11.50  to  $12.50,  with 
average  goods  from  $9.75  to  $10.50. 
Limas  range  from  $12  to  $12.50  but 
that  price  is  extreme. 

Feeds  and  Grains 

FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Mar.) 

Corn  (Mar.)  .... 

Oats  (Mar.)  . 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2 
Corn,  No.  2 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Grade  Oats  . 

Spring  Bran  . 

Hard  Bran  . 

Standard  Mids  _ 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

Flour  Mids  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

Corn  Meal  . 

Gluten  Feed  . 

Gluten  Meal  . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 
41%  C.  S.  Meal 
43%  C.  S.  Meal 
34%  0.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . . 


Red 

Yel.. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 


Gov.  Roosevelt's  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  Makes  First  Report 


THE  first  report  of  Gov.  Roosevelt’s 
Non-Partisan  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission,  of  twenty-two  members, 
was  made  to  him  on  January  16.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  two  day  meeting,  the  Com¬ 
mission  adjourned  to  meet  again  on 
January  30th.  Following  is  a  report 
of  the  Commission  as  given  to  Gov. 
Roosevelt,  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Your  Agricultural  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  held  its  first  session  in  Albany 
on  January  15th  and  16th.  It  first 
considered  the  scope  of  its  work.  It 
realizes  that  many  subjects  come  with¬ 
in  its  purview,  such  as  the  school  prob¬ 
lem,  the  health  problem,  agricultural 
education,  reforestation,  research  and 
other  related  subjects,  studies  of  which 
it  is  hoped  will  tend  to  develop  the 
agricultural  industry  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  make  the  home  life  of 
our  agricultural  population  more  at¬ 
tractive. 

Necessarily  many  of  these  subjects 
must  be  studied.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  in  a  two-day  session  all  of 
the  agricultural  problems  of  the  state 
may  be  solved  and  definite  recommen¬ 
dations  made  to  you  in  respect  to 
them. 

Before  introducing  its  first  recom¬ 
mendation,  your  commission  desires  to 
say  that  it  realizes  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  is  but  one  of  many  in¬ 
dustries  and  that  the  agriculturists 
form  but  one  of  many  tax-paying 
groups.  It  appreciates  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  should  not  ask  for 
relief  at  the  expense  of  other  indust- 
tries  or  tax-paying  groups  unless  that 
can  be  predicated  on  an  unequal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  existing  and  future  tax 
burden.  The  fact  is  that  the  tax  bur¬ 
den  has  been  increasing  more  rapidly 
in  the  rural  than  urban  sections  of  the 
state  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  rural 
counties  are  paying  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  highway  construc¬ 
tion  than  their  use  of  them  warrants. 
The  plan  herein  proposed  calls  for  a 
more  nearly  equal  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden  as  it  relates  to  certain 
highway  construction.  It  is  not  a  farm 
tax  relief  measure  pure  and  simple.  It 
grants  relief  to  home  owners,  mer¬ 
chants,  manufacturers  and  public  utili¬ 
ties  in  the  same  relative  proportion 
that  it  relieves  the  farmer. 

At  this  first  session,  attention  was 
given  to  the  rural  tax  problem  as  it  is 
related  to  highway  construction  and 
development.  It  was  found  that  the 
rural  tax  burden  has  during  recent 
years  been  increasing  more  rapidly  in 
some  sections  of  the  state  than  in 
others  and  that  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  this  is  due  to  highway  costs.  With 
respect  to  this  one  feature  your  com¬ 
mission  is  prepared  to  make  unani¬ 
mously  definite  recommendations  as 
follows : 

1.  That  there  be  enacted  a  two-cent 
gasoline  tax  law. 

2.  That  of  the  revenue  to  be  derived 
therefrom  that  at  least  40%  thereof 
shall  be  used  and  applied  to  effect  an 
equalization  of  the  burden  of  construct¬ 
ing  county  highways  and  to  relieve  the 
towns  of  their  respective  shares  of  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  thereof;  the 
remainder  of  this  40%  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  counties  for  the  purpose 
of  using  and  aiding  them  in  developing 
a  secondary  or  lateral  system  of  im¬ 
proved  highways. 

To  effect  this  equalization  of  cost  or 
burden  of  constructing  county  high¬ 
ways,  your  committee  recommends  that 
the  equalization  plan  shall  not  call  for 
a  contribution  by  the  counties  of  less 
than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  per 
$1000  of  equalized  value  per  mile  of 
highway  nor  more  than  35%  of  the 
cost  of  the  road  outside  of  incorpor¬ 
ated  cities  and  villages. 

In  respect  of  bridges  on  highways 
yet  to  be  constructed  the  cost  shall  be 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cost  of 
building  the  highway. 

As  regards  bridges  on  state  routes 
heretofore  completed,  the  state  shall 
bear  the  entire  cost  and  as  regards 
bridges  on  county  highways  heretofore 
Constructed,  the  respective  counties 


shall  contribute  the  same  share  or  pro¬ 
portion  as  is  required  to  be  contributed 
by  that  county  toward  highways  here¬ 
after  to  be  built. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  appro¬ 
priate  amendments  be  made  to  existing 
statutes  requiring  that  each  county 
through  its  commissioner  of  highways 
shall  project  a  secondary  or  lateral 
system  of  highways  for  his  county, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  the  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Public  Works,  the  thought  being 
that  the  county  system  of  improved 
highways  should  be  coordinated  with 
the  state  system  and  that  funds  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  state  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pended  except  under  the  approval  of 


the  State'  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works,  and,  moreover,  that  this  plan 
should  cover  and  include  motor  vehicle 
revenue  now  received  by  counties  un¬ 
der  the  motor  vehicle  law,  funds  now 
received  by  the  county  under  the  so- 
called  Lowman  Act  and  such  additional 
funds  as  shall  be  received  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  gas  tax  law. 

There  was  also  considered  the  subject 
of  the  distribution  of  state  aid  to  towns 
for  the  maintenance  of  dirt  roads  un¬ 
der  section  101  of  the  highway  law.  It 
is  manifest  to  your  commission  that 
the  original  intent  and  purpose  of  that 
section  is  no  longer  effective  and  that 
some  revision  thereof  is  necessary.  It 
begs  leave,  however,  to  subject  this  to 


further  study  and  to  submit  a  recom¬ 
mendation  thereon  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  commission  recognizes  that  far- 
rapid  extension  of  electrical  power 
lines  to  the  farms  of  the  state  is  of 
great  importance.  To  this  end  it  urges 
that  the  Public  Service  Commission 
and  the  public  utilities  shall  cooperate 
in  every  possible  way  so  as  to  encour¬ 
age  the  rapid  extension  of  these  power 
lines  throughout  the  rural  sections. 

The  commission  recommends  a  con¬ 
tinued  support  for  the  work  that  the 
state  has  been  carrying  on  for  several 
years  in  the  control  and  elimination  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  from  the  cattle  of 
the  state,  and  it  recommends  that  the 
state  shall  take  over  the  responsibility 
for  the  testing  of  the  fully  accredited 


New  York  County  Notes 


Montgomery  County  — A  large  acreage 
of  land  was  plowed  last  autumn.  The 
high  price  of  coal  causes  farmers  to  col¬ 
lect  fire  wood  from  old  fields  and  second 
growth  wood.  Hay  sells  at  $15.00  to 
$16.50  per  ton  in  the  barn  according  to 
quality.  The  demand  for  hay  is  for 
clover.  Eggs  sell  in  the  market  at  $.65 
per  dozen,  butter  50  cents  per  pound. 
Eight  inch  ice  has  been  formed  on  the 
milk  pond  and  milkmen  are  preparing  to 
harvest  a  supply. — G.  P.  V. 

Greene  County — The  thermometer  is 
ranging  from  32  degrees  to  10  degrees  but 
there  is  no  snow.  Ice  harvest  has  been 
delayed  because  of  a  thaw  on  January 
6th.  As  a  result  of  the  open  season  farm 
work  is  well  along.  T.  B.  testing  is  pro¬ 
gressing  satisfactorily,  there  being  only 
about  1  per  cent  infection  now.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  appropriated 
$4600  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work 
next  year  and  $4200  for  the  Farm  Bureau. 
There  are  now  556  paid  Fram  Bureau 
members  for  1929,  a  slight  increase  over 
one  year  ago.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  people  attended  a  joint  banquet  of 
the  Greene  County  Guernsey  Breeders  and 
Farm  Bureau  Committeemen.  County 
Judge  Wm.  E.  Thorpe  presided.  The  out 
of  county  speakers  were  Chas.  A.  Taylor 
of  Cornell  University,  and  C.  M.  Cum¬ 
mings  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club.— E.  B. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Sullivan  County  — A  small  amount  of 
snow  is  on  the  ground  and  farmers  are 
busy  drawing  wood  and  logs.  The 
weather  is  keen  but  during  the  day  it  is 
moderate  about  noon.  Eggs  are  selling 
from  44c  to  50c  a  dozen;  crack  corn  $2.25 
a  hundredweight,  mash  $2.60,  and  mid¬ 
dlings  at  $2.15.  Snow  fences  are  up  along 


for  poorhouse  inmates.  Receipts  from 
cream  sold  at  the  poor  farm  were  $244.15, 
stock  sold  at  $316.50,  pay  patients  paid 
$7,101.49,  and  $72.47  was  realized  from  the 
sale  of  junk,  cutting  the  net  cost  to 
$49,870.56.  Seventy-five  were  admitted 
during  the  year,  52  discharged  and  nine 
absconded.  The  average  weekly  cost  per 
person  was  $4.54.  The  Allegany  county 
subdistrict  Dairymen’s  League  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Friendship  Thursday 
evening,  January  10th.  President  F.  H. 
Sexauer  of  the  Association  will  speak. — 
Mrs.  O.  H. 

Chautauqua  County  —  Eggs  are  40 
cents  per  dozen,  butter  55  cents  a  pound, 
hay  $10  per  ton  but  not  much  is  being 
sold;  potatoes  $1.00  per  bushel.  Horses 
seem  to  be  more  in  demand,  bringing 
$150.  Caws  are  bringing  $80  to  $100. 
There  is  not  any  snow  and  only  a  few 
days  of  real  cold  weather.  Poultry  is  28 
cents  per  pound.  Fruit  is  not  keeping 
well  in  cellars. — Mrs.  C.  L.  B. 

Cattaraugus  County — Prof.  C.  A.  Gil- 
lett  of  Cornell,  spoke  at  a  Booster  club 
banquet  at  the  county  seat  at  Little  Val¬ 
ley,  January  11th  and  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  re-forestation  as  a  sound 
farm,  town  and  county  project.  The 
county  has  140,000  acres  of  wild  land  and 
more  growing  that  way  every  year.  He 
advised  the  planting  of  pine  as  being 
hardy  and  able  to  thrive  on  barren  hill¬ 
sides.  Some  of  those  present  thought  the 
hard  woods,  as  they  are  native  here, 
would  be  better,  but  the  Professor  showed 
they  need  more  or  less  protection  and 
shade  to  thrive  well.  All  the  locals  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  have  held  meetings 
and  elected  officers  for  the  new  year.  Mr. 
Fisher  of  Canton,  N.  Y.,  has  been  in  at¬ 
tendance. — M.  M.  S. 


herds  of  the  state. 

The  commissoin  recognizes  that  far¬ 
mers  and  other  rural  people  are  con¬ 
stantly  demanding  research  work  in 
agriculture,  veterinary  science  and 
home  economics,  and  the  extension  of 
this  work  into  new  fields.  It  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  state  shall  give  an  in¬ 
creased  support  for  the  research  work 
in  these  fields  and  an  increased  sup¬ 
port  for  the  extension  of  that  research 
work  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

Your  commission  adjourned  to  meet 
again  ip.  Albany  on  January  thirtieth. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 

January  16,  1929.  Chairman. 


Jersey  Breeders  Meet 

r-HE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  be  held 
at  the  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  on 
Saturday,  January  26th,  at  1 :30  P.  M. 


The  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
Are  a  Help  to  the  Indians 

UNTIL  within  recent  years  the  Seneca 
Indians  on  the  Tonawanda  Reserva¬ 
tion  have  farmed  out  their  land  to  the 
white  men.  Consequently  the  land  which 
was  very  fertile  has  run  out  because  of 
frequent  sowing  to  wheat  without  fertiliz¬ 
ing  or  seeding  and  the  hay  cut  from  year 
to  year. 

Better  farm  buildings  and  machinery 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  crude  affairs 
they  used  to  have.  The  young  folks  are 
learning  to  dress  better  and  cleaner.  The 
farm  and  home  bureaus  have  done  won¬ 
derful  work  among  the  Indians. — Mrs.  R. 
E.  G. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


the  main  roads  and  some  roads  have  been 
cleared  of  snow  while  others  are  not. 
Many  farmers  have  sent  in  orders  for 
their  early  baby  chicks.  Prices  seem  very 
reasonable. — P.  E. 

Saratoga  County— There  has  been  no 
sleighing  yet.  Many  are  working  in  the 
woods  cutting  logs  and  fire  wood.  It  is 
very  cold.  No  ice  has  been  harvested 
yet.  There  was  much  illness,  a  sort  of 
influenza  epidemic,  but  much  lighter  than 
in  1918.  Many  have  butchered  pigs  and 
beef.  Heavy  pork  is  not  much  in  de¬ 
mand.  Butter  is  about  50  cents  per 
pound  and  eggs  are  not  very  plentiful. 
Many  are  out  of  work  and  some  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  telephone  line  being  built 
between  Glens  Falls  and  Albany.  Grain 
prices  are  high. — Mrs.  L.  W.  P. 

In  Western  New  York 

Genesee  County— A  high  wind  and 
blizzard  did  considerable  damage  here 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday.  A  great 
many  residents  of  Genesee  County  are  ill 
with  the  grippe  and  flu.  Prof.  E.  Wor- 
then  of  the  Agronomy  Department,  and 
Prof.  W.  Crandall  of  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  are  holding 
a  five-day  course  on  economical  milk 
production  for  dairymen  of  Genesee 
County  this  week.  These  meetings  are 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Genesee  County 
Farm  Bureau.  The  first  meeting  was 
held  Monday  at  E.  Pembroke,  Tuesday 
Leroy,  Wednesday  Bergen,  Thursday 
Bethany  Center  and  Friday  at  Alexan¬ 
der. — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Allegany  County  — Winter  came  rid¬ 
ing  in  yesterday  on  a  heavy  gale  after 
an  all  night’s  rain  which  melted  the  snow 
and  raised  creeks  and  streams.  Tonight 
the  mercury  has  fallen  to  near  zero. 
Many  farmers  have  been  busy  in  the 
woodlots.  According  to  Supt.  Hall’s  re¬ 
port  of  Belmont  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  poor  in  Allegany  in  1928  was  $53,605.17; 
$15,000  of  this  amount  was  for  outside  re¬ 
lief  ;  $13,500  for  hospitals,  and  the  balance 


DEFEATING  Charles  A.  Swoyer, 
who  had  been  the  secretary  of  the 
Berks  County  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  for  five  years,  by 
J.  William  Kline,  was  the  all-absorbing 
interest  of  the  annual  meeting.  It  was 
said  that  Swoyer  was  defeated  by  a 
nine  to  six  vote  by  the  directors’  votes. 
Harry  J.  Schad  declined  a  reelection  for 
president.  Abner  S.  Deisher  succeeded 
Mr.  Schad. 

It  was  announced  at  the  meeting  that 
the  net  profit  from  the  1928  fair  was 
$35,391  and  that  after  the  payment  of 
the  customary  dividend  the  treasurer’s 
balance  was  $5,851. 

A  comparatively  few  years  ago  ice 
cream  was  considered  to  be  a  luxury, 
especially  on  the  average  farm  where 
it  was  reserved  for  holiday  celebrations 
and  special  occasions  such  as  picnics 
during  warm  summer  months.  Today 
ice  cream  is  used  by  all  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple  during  the  year  round  and  is  prop¬ 
erly  endorsed  by  leading  authorities  on 
nutrition  and  by  medical  men  as  a  val¬ 
uable  food  combining  wholesomeness 
with  a  delicacy  of  flavor  that  is  hard 
to  equal.  The  volume  of  production 
has  assumed  gigantic  proportions. 

To  advance  the  farming  industry  to 
a  safe  and  sound  business  plane  and 
to  make  it  healthy  and  successful  was 
a  united  effort  of  the  vast  army  of 
radio  owners  and  our  leading  broad¬ 
casting  corporations.  No  other  State 
has  better  radio  facilities  than  Penn¬ 
sylvania  by  means  of  which  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are 
brought  to  our  homes  at  least  semi¬ 
daily. 

Pennsylvania  continues  to  lead  in 


mushroom  culture  and  now  establish¬ 
ments  are  being  developed  in  southern 
Pennsylvania  counties.  New  York  City 
purveyors  handle  the  largest  portion  of 
our  production.  Present  wholesale 
prices  range  from  40  cents  to  $1.25  per 
three  pound  baskets  with  occasional 
sales  still  higher  for  highest  grade 
stock. 

A  visit  to  the  famed  Reading  Ter¬ 
minal  Market,  Philadelphia  demonstrat¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  although  the  farms 
near  Philadelphia  are  the  natural  habi¬ 
tat  of  the  goose,  and  that  during  the 
holidays  in  particular,  geese  command 
high  prices,  good,  well-fed  Toulouse 
and  large  specimens  were  scarce,  while 
the  demand  was  greater  than  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Ducks,  however,  were  in  abund¬ 
ant  supply,  and  sold  at  lower  prices. — 
Oliver  D.  Schock. 


Pennsylvania  County  Notes 

Northampton  County — The  weather 
has  been  very  changeable,  varying  from 
8  degrees  to  60  degrees.  We  had  sev¬ 
eral  heavy  rains  which  broke  the 
drought.  There  was  a  light  fall  of 
snow  but  it  turned  to  slush.  We  have 
no  Grange  in  this  part  of  the  county 
but  the  Farm  Bureau  is  doing  quite  a 
bit  of  work  in  the  way  of  club  work. 
Potatoes  are  selling  at  wholesale  for 
50  cents  and  75  cents'  per  bushel  at  re¬ 
tail.  Eggs  have  dropped  to  50c  per 
dozen  owing  to  the  open  winter.  Pork 
is  selling  from  15  to  13  cents  per 
pound.  Milk  is  $3.42  per  hundred¬ 
weight. — F.P.H.  0  WlflUAHS 
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Free  Cow  Book 

New  illustrated  36-page  book 

on  cows  mailed  on  request. 

F  nil  of  useful  dairy  hints  and 
information. 

The  extra  quarts  tell  their  own  story 
before  your  eyes.  And  remember,  it 
takes  but  a  slight  milk  increase  per 
cow  to  actually  double  the  net 
profit  from  the  herd. 

When  Cows  Freshen 

aid  them  through  their  trying  period 
with  Kow-Kare  a  few  weeks  before 
and  after.  Once  used  in  this  way, 
you  will  never  again  let  a  cow  freshen 
without  this  great  builder  of  vigor. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  drug,  hard¬ 
ware,  feed  and  general  stores — $1.25 
and  65c.  If  your  dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied  we  will  mail  direct,  postpaid. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


KOWIttRE 


Concentrated  Invigorator 
for  milk  cows 


How  to  Meet  the  Winter- 


feeding  strain 


"CpOR  the  long  winter  grind, 
when  feed  comes  high  and 
milk  comes  hard — your  cows 
need  more  than  good  food  and 
comfortable  quarters.  To  show 
a  profit  instead  of  a  loss  there 
must  be  no  laggards,  no  cows  off 
feed,  sickly  or  irregular. 

The  plan  that  spells  profits  is 
— regular  conditioning.  Regu¬ 
lating  and  toning  up  the  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  gives  the 
cow  a  chance  to  convert — at  a 
profit — the  dry,  hard-to-digest 
winter  feeds.  Without  such  aid, 
breakdowns  are  invited  —  and 
cow  ills  are  costly. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  scientific  compound 
of  Iron — the  great  builder  and  blood 
purifier — blended  with  potent  medic¬ 
inal  herbs  and  roots.  Its  action  is  by 
regulating  rather  than  by  stimu¬ 
lating.  It  builds  permanent  vigor 
and  responsiveness  intotheproductive 
and  genital  organs  where 
weakness  first  finds  a  foot¬ 
hold. 

The  regular  use  of  Kow- 
Kare  with  backward  milk- 
«rs  brings  into  your 
pocket  many  times  the  few 
cents  a  month  per  cow  it 
costs  to  supply  this  aid. 


Home-Mix  your  own  Complete  Mineral 

A  mineral  mixture  of  recognized  conditioning  value  is  made  by  mixing 
30  lbs.  salt,  30  lbs.  fine-ground  limestone,  30  lbs.  steamed  bone  meal  and 
four  cans  (large)  Kow-Kare.  For  well  under  $6  per  hundred  you  will  have 
an  unbeatable  mineral.  Use  80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 
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Another  CHINESE  Auction 

This  time  we  offer  FISHK1LL  DEMEER  HENGERVELD 


Born  February  6,  1928 


He  is  a  son  of  a  three  year  old 
(by  the  noted  Dutchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka)  that  has  made  two  good 
long  time  records  first  and  second 
calf  on  twice  a  day  milking.  This 
young  bull’s  sire,  and  also  his  dam 
are  son  and  daughter  of  Winana 
Segis  May  2d,  who  made  876.76  lbs. 


of  butter  and  close  to  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  ten  months  as  a  four  year 
old.  Also  his  sire  is  a  son  of  Hen- 
gerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th  who 
has  a  splendid  list  of  large  produc¬ 
ing  daughters,  he  being  a  son  of 
Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  with  a  record 
of  over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 


We  will  start  him  off  at  $4-00. 

This  price  will  be  reduced  $50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  will  be  accepted  at  face  value 

in  payment  for  this  animal.  o,.  a  ou 

FARMQ  HENRY  M0RGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
^  401  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


FISHKILL 
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Holstein  Breeders  Review 
Progress  and  Plan 
For  More 

( Continued  from  Page  11) 

is  chairman,  appointed.  The  associa¬ 
tion  went  on  record  as  favoring  such  a 
show  and  pledging  its  cooperation  with 
the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

The  secretary’s-  and  treasurer’s  re¬ 
ports  showed  the  association  to  be  in 
good  financial  condition,  with  a  very 
satisfactory  balance  in  the  treasury. 
Two  new  directors  were  elected,  one 
being  Mr.  George  Potter  of  Chemung 
County,  and  the  other  LeRoy  Munro 
of  Elbridge,  Onondaga  County.  The 
balance  of  the  officers  were  reelected. 
— C.  H.  B. 


A  Successful  Guernsey  Herd 
in  Connecticut 

AS  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
in  dairy  herd  improvement,  we  offer 
the  story  of  Selden  Bros,  of  Haddam, 
Conn.  The  farm  owned  by  Selden  Bros. 

I  is  located  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking 
the  Connecticut  River  in  the  fine  old 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  It  is  part 
of  the  original  holdings  upon  which 
Thomas  J.  Selden  built  his  home  in 
1728. 

At  the  present  time  the  farm  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  two  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Leonard  Selden.  Under  their  manage¬ 
ment  the  farm  has  prospered,  and  it 
and  its  splendid  dairy  herd  are  well 
known  throughout  central  Connecticut. 

When  the  brothers  took  over  the 
farm  the  dairy  herd  consisted  of  four 
Devon  cows.  They  soon  purchased  two 
purebred  Guernsey  cows  and  a  pure¬ 
bred  sire  and  today  the  herd  numbers 
thirty  animals,  of  which  number 
twenty-six  are  purebreds  and  four  are 
high  class  grades. 

The  herd  is  headed  by  the  sire  “Jas¬ 
mines  Gendarme.”  He  is  three  years 
of  age  and  traces  six  times  to  May 
Rose,  while  his  sire  was  a  double 
grandson  of  Bellefounder,  a  sire  with 
nineteen  A.  R.  daughters  and  two  A.  R. 
sons.  Jasmines  Gendarme  is  the  sire  of 
twenty-three  purebred  calves  born  on 
the  farm,  of  which  seventeen  are  fe¬ 
males,  a  record  of  which  many  local 
breeders  are  envious. 

Herd  Averaged  Thirty  Pounds  of 
Butterfat  in  Month 

Selden  Bros,  have  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  dairy  improvement  work  and 
were  among  the  first  to  join  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County  association  when  it  was 
formed  in  1927,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  some  of  the  records  made  by  their 
herd. 

During  the  first  seventeen  months 
the  association  was  in  operation,  the 
Selden  herd  led  in  average  butterfat 
production  three  different  months, 
averaged  over  thirty  pounds  of  fat  nine 
different  months  and  had  leading  cow 
in  fat  one  month. 

The  Selden  herd  receives  a  good 
quality  silage  and  alfalfa  and  clover 
hay  as  far  as  possible  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  great  deal  of  its  success  can  be 
attributed  to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
roughage,  Selden  Bros,  being  among 
the  many  successful  growers  of  alfalfa 
in  Middlesex  County. — Karl  R.  Man¬ 
ning. 


Gan  You  Pick  Your  Best 
Cow  ? 


Single 

Unit 


"The  Most 
SATISFACTORY 
Milker 
we  ever  used” 


A FTER  using  mechanical  milkers 
/TV  for  16years  I  installed  a  Burrre  11. 
It  is  the  only  machine  that  will 
milk  cows  clean  for  us.  The  most 
Satisfactory  milker  we  everused.” 
—Collins  &.  Bates,  Adams,  N.Y. 

A  single-tube  System  — 
now  with  metal  tubes 
*  It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 
Send  for 

Illustrated  Catalog 

CHERRY-BURRELL 
CORPORATION 
a7  Albany  Street 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Double 

Unit 


l 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Pay  Cash  and 
Pay  Less 

The  early  order  earns  the  largest 
cash  discount.  Save  £&ost  by  or¬ 
dering  your  Unadillil  Silo  Now! 

Don’t  wait!  Remember  the  Una- 
dilla  is  the  most  popular  silo  in 
the  east  —  the  most 
durable,  efficient  and 
safest. 

Write  today  for  free 
catalog  and  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

UNAUIL-lA 
SILOS 


Heals  the  Teat- 

Keeps  It  Open 


These  new,  soft-surfaced  dilators  keep  open 
and  soothe  the  injured  teat  while  the  medi¬ 
cated  ointment  quickly  heals  the  tissues. 
Tor  positive  results  in  treating  Spider,  Ob- 
sructions.  Cut  or  Bruised  Teats,  Hard 
Milkers,  keep  Dr.  Naylor’s  Dila¬ 
tors  on  hand.  Rounded  end  for 
easy  insertion,  absorbent 
texture  carries  healing 
medication  into  the  teat 
canal. 


DR.  NAYLOR 

Medicated 


TEAT 

DILATORS 


jiii  jar  ui 


ointment  mailed  post 
paid  for  $1,  if  you 
dealer  does  not  have  on 
products  in  stock.  Satis 
faction  guaranteed. 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
Dept.  7  Morris,  N.  Y 


^ECONOMY  SILOS 


■a 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 


THE  average  dairy  farmer  can  tell 
you,  off  hand,  how  many  cows  he 
has,  how  many  cans  of  milk  they  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  month,  what  the  feed 
bill  was  and  the  size  of  his  milk  check. 

Step  into  his  barn  and  ask  him  which 
cow  gives  the  most  milk  and  he  will 
point  her  out  and  tell  you  she  is  a 
“whale  of  a  cow”  and  wishes  he  had 
twenty  just  like  her.  Ask  him  to 
point  out  the  poorest  one  and  he  will 
show  you  two  or  three  and  ask  you  to 
make  him  an  offer  for  them.  This 
is  about  the  limit  of  his  knowledge. 
If  you  ask  him  what  it  cost  to  feed 
each  individual  cow  and  how  many 
pounds  of  milk  each  one  gave  during 
any  month,  he  is  stuck.  Right  there 
is  the  cause  of  90  %  of  our  heartaches 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust. 
Catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning:  proof  and  fire*p*o ojU 

ARM  CO  IRON  ROOFING  ^ 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on. Write  7 
today  for  free  catalog  . 

American  iron  Rooting  tar-x^rmr-Sta.  Middletown,  Ohio 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old. . . . $4.25 

Satisfaction  gfcaraht66&i’or  TO  days 

trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 
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as  dairy  farmers.  There  is  only  one 
remedy.  Know  what  each  cow  is  do¬ 
ing. 

The  barns  are  full  of  equipment,  run¬ 
ning  into  hundreds  of  dollars  but  look 
around  for  a  scale  for  weighing  each 
cow’s  milk  as  it  is  produced  and  it 
can’t  be  found.  Scales  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $1.00  and  up.  It  only  re¬ 
quires  an  instant  to  set  the  pail  of 
milk  on  the  scale  and  write  down  the 
weight  as  each  cow  is  milked.  By 
measuring  the  feed  and  feeding  each 
cow  in  proportion  to  the  milk  she  gives, 
the  guess  work  is  all  taken  out.  A 
simple  chart  can  be  made  in  about 
five  minutes  that  will  carry  both  the 
milk  and  feed  record  for  any  number 
of  cows  for  a  month.  If  we  would  all 
try  this  “stunt”  for  six  months  and 
dispose  of  the  “boarder  cows”,  we 
would  discover  a  most  gratifying  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  net  profit  and  dairy 
farming  would  not  be  such  a  bad 
business  after  all. — W.  P.,  Pa. 
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A  New  York  Farmer  Visits 
Vermont 

( Continued  from  Page  10) 
the  increase  of  the  scanty  herds  of  the 
first  comers.  If  only  we  could  know 
all  its  details  what  an  epic  story  might 
be  made  of  that  first  swarming  of  the 
Puritan  hive.  Remembering  the  in¬ 
credible  difficulties  and  obstacles  that 
they  overcame  we  can  only  echo  the 
ancient  explanation,.  “Now  there  were 
giants  in  the  land  in  those  days”. 

Within  sixteen  years  following  the 
first  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  every  New  England  state  ex¬ 
cept  Vermont  had  established  within 
its  bounds  some  permanent  settlement, 
but  Vermont  was  so  remote,  so  far  in 
the  interior,  that  it  was  an  hundred 
and  four  years  later  (1724)  when  the 
first  adventurers  were  chopping  out  a 
clearing  near  the  future  site  of  Brat- 
tleboro. 

Historians  commonly  date  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Vermont  from  1760  and  after 
that  progress  was  very  rapid.  Within 
the  next  eight  years  138  townships  had 
been  erected.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  the  “Green  Mountain  Boys” 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  play  a 
considerable  part  in  the  local  military 
operations  and  at  the  first  census  in 
1790  the  state  had  a  population  of 
eighty-five  thousand — testimony  to  the 
pioneering  energy  of  the  older  New 
England  states  as  well  as  the  teeming 
birth  rate  of  that  day. 

Some  years  ago  in  driving  down  a 
valley  over  on  the  eastern  border,  I 
halted  the  car  to  read  a  marker  me¬ 
morializing  an  event  which  has  for 
me  a  thrill  and  pathos  beyond  any 
other  that  I  can  bring  to  mind.  There 
is  a  stone  with  inscription  set  up  to 
mark  the  birthplace  of  the  first  white 
child  born  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  but 
that  child  was  born  to  a  Massachusetts 
mother  during  a  halt  beside  the  trail 
as  she  was  being  carried  a  captive  by 
the  Indians  into  the  northern  wilder¬ 
ness.  After  all  the  generations  the 
anguish  of  that  still  remembered 
mother  seems  a  fearful  thing,  and  now 
we  may  at  least  in  the  ancient  phrase 
of  the  Prayer  Book  “render  humble 
and  hearty  thanks”  because  in  these 
secure  years  our  women  are  spared 
tragedies  such  as  that. 

So  Vermont  stands — in  some  re¬ 
spects  unique  among  our  forty-eight 
states.  In  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut  the  original  Puritanism  has 
been  submerged  beneath  an  alien  flood 
with  very  different  standards  and 
ideals.  But  Vermont  because  she  has 
been  spared  any  great  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  still  retains  in  comparative 
purity  the  Puritan  culture  that  once 
made  New  England  great.  Within  her 
narrow  borders  are  a  third  of  a  million 
people  who  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  region  in  America  still  typify 
the  Spartan  virtues  of  economy,  indus¬ 
try,  sobriety  and  godliness. 

Surely  she  cannot  boast  her  self  in 
terms  of  material  things.  A  widely 
known  writer  has  put  it  thus:  “Beauti¬ 
ful,  dying  Vermont”.  He  is  wrong.  I 
would  not  dare  say  that  to  a  Green 
Mountain  farmer.  That  Puritan  stock 
has  a  racial  and  spiritual  heritage 
which  wealth  cannot  buy  and  which 
adversity  cannot  take  awpy. 


\n  a  single  minute 

Goodrich  Giant 

pounds  through  months  of  wear 


IN  one  stride,  ten  thousand  steps! 

You  could  scrape  your  rubber 
boots  or  overshoes  on  concrete,  stub 
them  against  rocks,  walk  miles  in 
them,  wade  knee-deep  through 
ditches — and  do  all  this  for  months! 
Still  you  wouldn’t  give  them  as 
hard  treatment  as  testing  machines 
in  our  factory  give  in  a  few  minutes. 

One  machine  tests  the  sole  rub¬ 
ber.  It  rubs  it  violently  back  and 
forth — one  hundred  times  a  minute! 

Another  machine  stretches  the 
rubber  used  in  the  uppers.  You 
would  not  yank  it  as  much  in  a  year. 

A  third  machine  twists  and  bends 
and  twists  again  the  special  rubber 
used  in  toe  and  instep. 

Goodrich  rubber  boots  and  over¬ 
shoes  must  pass  all  these  tests  be¬ 


fore  they  are  stamped  with  the 
Goodrich  name.  It’s  as  if  a  “giant 
farmer” — working  for  your  protec¬ 
tion — pulled  on  a  pair  of  Goodrich 
boots  and  marched  through  a  whole 
year’s  wear  in  a  single  afternoon. 

These  tests  assure  you  of  good 
value  when  you  buy  Goodrich  foot¬ 
wear.  Look  for  the  name  Goodrich. 
It  is  plainly  stamped  on  all  our 
boots,  overshoes  and  rubbers — the 
honor  mark  of  a  great  company. 


Goodrich 

RUBBER.  FOOTWEAR  FOR  EVERY  MEMBER.  OF  THE  FA*M  I  LY 


SAVE  $50  ON  YOUR  SILO  NOW 


Save 


CRAINe 


&  YOUR  04/ 

V>  TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL 


OF  PROFIT 


CRAINE'LINE  SILOS 

At  January  Reductions 


Prices  now  average  $50  less  than  in  summer. 
Delivery  when  you  want  it.  Terms  within 
reason.  For  a  few  days  only!  You  can  gain 
nothing  by  delay.  Write  today.  Get  our 
new  catalog.  And  photographs.  And  full  de¬ 
tails  of  the  full  line. 


THE  CRAINE  LINE 


THE  TRIPLE  WALL  THE  WOOD  STAVE 
COVERS  FOR  OLD  SILOS 
THE  NEW  TILE  THE  CONCRETE 

No  obligation  to  buy.  Just  get  the  facts  now, 
then  decide.  We’ve  been  leaders  for  29  years, 
and  you’ll  get  the  advantage  of  this  experience 
if  you’ll  just  say 

“ Send  Me  Your  Silo  Catalog ” 

CRAINE.  INC 


11  Wilson  St. 


Norwich,  New  York 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Remittance  must  accompany 
order. 

American  Agriculturist 


461  Fourth  Avenue. 


New  York 


BEST  GRADE  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
Pigs.  months  old,  $12.00  each:  6-S  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each.  (Express  Paid).  Bred  Sows  and  Boars. 

C.  E.  B0SSERMAN.  York  Springs,  Pa. 
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HILLPOT 

Quality  Chicks 


Leghorns  Rocks  C 


c)Reds  Wyandottes 


Have  This  Important  Book  Before  You 
When  You  Order  Chicks  This  Year 


This  beautiful  free  book  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  man  and  woman 
interested  in  making  money  with 
poultry  which  is  one  of  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  means  of  increasing  your 
income  or  of  achieving  financial  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  book,  which  is  finely  illustrated 
in  four  colors,  describes  my  breeds 
fully;  tells  of  my  careful  meth.ods  of 
mating  and  rearing;  discusses  the 


most  profitable  sizes  for  flocks ;  con¬ 
tains  house  plans,  construction  de¬ 
tails  and  concise  and  easily-followed 
Feeding  and  Rearing  Charts.  It  is  a 
book  that  you  will  find  full  of  sug¬ 
gestions  and  inspirations  and  which 
you  will  want  to  keep  handy  for  fre¬ 
quent  reference.  Some  of  my  custo¬ 
mers  claim  that  they  owe  to  it  their 
first  steps  toward  the  comfort  and 
peace  of  mind  that  come  with  an  as¬ 
sured  income. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  DEPT.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS 

500,000  SUPERQUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1929 

Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering  NATIONAL 
SUPERBRED  CHICKS  NOW. 

S.C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Legh< 

Tanered  and  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns....  3.75 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds....  4.25 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas..,.v. .  4.25 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  4.75  9.00 
White  Minorcas  and  Blue  Andelusians  5.50  10.25 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . .  7.00  13.00 

Mixed  or  Odds  and  Ends .  3.00 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  with  prices  on  Chicks  from  our 
SPECIAL  MATED  FLOCKS.  A11  chicks  sent  prepaid  by  either  Parcel  Post  or  Express. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references  furnished  on  request.  Write  us. 

You  will  save  money  by  ordering  Superbred  chicks  NOW. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  408  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50  $6.75  $13  $62.00  $120 

.  3.75 

7.25 

14 

67.00 

130 

.  4.25 

7.75 

15 

72.00 

140 

.  4.25 

7.75 

15 

72.00 

140 

;  4.75 

9.00 

17 

82.00 

160 

;  5.50 

10.25 

20 

95.00 

190 

.  7.00 

13.00 

25 

120.00 

230 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

50.00 

100 

10  FREE 


C  H  I  C  K  <N  WITH  EACH  100  ORDERED 
G  O  1  U  IV  J  BEFORE  MARCH  1st. 


Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred  high 
producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and  health  of  chicks 
is  safeguarded. 


I  is  safeguarded.  Qet  Qur  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Bead  about  Mary  Ilencel  who  made  $ver 
$1000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds — prices 
very  attractive  Write  today.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Toe  picking  stopped  in¬ 
stantly  with  Wolf’s  “No-Pick.”  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


10  FREE  CHICKS 


—ON  orders  booked  before  March  15th,  we 
give  10  Chicks  free  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RE  LIABLE,  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to 
health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

_  .  CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 

Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason¬ 
able.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  of  $10.00 
or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No,  High  St,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.C.B.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks . 3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  Richfield*  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  Delivery  After  February  15th. 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed 
Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . ..$3. 25  $6.25  $12  $58.75  $1 15 
Aneonas  and  Black  Leghorns....  3.25  6.25  12  58.75  115 

White  and  Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14  68.75  135 

Rhode  Island  Reds . .  3.75  7.25  14  68.75  135 

Mixed  chicks  all  breeds .  2.75  5.25  10  48.50  95 

Write  for  catalog  and  special  discount  on  early  orders 
Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profit 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Box  12 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Tanered  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 
Common  Wh.  Leghorns  1 1  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

S.  C.  Red .  .  14  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  12  per  100 

Light  Mixed . .  9  per  100 

500  lots  t/2c  less;.  1000  lots  Ic  less. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

chcu/ar. free  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  25  50  109 

Barred  Rocks....4.00  7.50  14  S.C.W.  Leg.  3.50  6.50  12 
S.C.R.I.  Reds..  4.00  7.50  14  Heavy  Mixed... .3.50  6.50  12 
500  Lots  '/ic  less.  1000  Lots  Ic  less. 

Free  Range  Flocks.  Live  Delivery. 

B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling's  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

50  100  500  1000 

Single  Comb.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $  1 10 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

S.C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Heavy  Breed  ...  5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  Light  Breed .  5.00  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY|“h*-,  e%% | 


CHICKS! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 
5000  Chicks  Weekly 

Bargain  price  $18.00  per  hundred.  Ten  per  cent  with 
order,  balance  C.O.D.  Refund  if  ordering  dates  are 
filled.  SPECIAL — 200  chicks  weekly  from  pedigreed 
matings,  price  on  request. 

Hatchery  Chicks  For  Greater  Profits 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 

OFFICE  196  LARK  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


New  England  Bred  Leghorns 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
eastern  states  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Yearbook 
free  to  poultry  keepers  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Gives  housing,  trapnesting,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans,  our  35  years’  experience  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  reasons  why  we  can  sell  Chicks  guaranteed 
profitable  than  any  others  you  can  buy 
LORD  FARMS.  85  FOREST  ST.,  METHUEN,  MASS 


HEAVY  BROILER  CHICKS—  $I4I00°0  PER 

Consisting  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons. 
Sent  C.O.D.  Pay  after  arrival.  Postage  prepaid  Live 
delivery.  Immediate  shipment.  We  hatch  all  year 
Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN  HATCHERY,  355 
Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1603  or  ’  1604 


CHICKS 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Send  orders  now  for  March  and  April. 

_____  _  $12  per  100--$57.50,  500-$110,  1000 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Wyckoff  Tanered  P  IT  f  V 
White  Leghorns  2*  2  xTL. 

_ .  S' y01lr  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

i»12.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  our  own  strain  of  S.C.R.I. 
Reds,  famous  throughout  the  country  for  high 
production,  vigor  and  size.  Our  4000  layers 
were  producing  50%  Dec.  1st.  We  own  and 
operate  one  of  the  largest  S.C.R.I.  Red  plants 
m  New  England.  Each  year  our  entire  flock 
is  state  tested  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhoea. 
Let  us  introduce  our  blood  line,  trapnested, 
disease  free,  260  egg  strain,  which  is  sure  to 
satisfy,  into  your  flock.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


With  the  A.  A 

Poultry  Farmer 


An  Electric  Water  Heater  for  Poultry 


“Could  you  give  me  information  as  to 
how  I  could  use  electric  power  for  heating 
water  in  a  poultry  house?  I  have  two 
fountains  which  have  been  heated  with  oil 
lamps,  but  would  like  to  use  electric  heat. 
Any  information  gladly  received.” — A.  H. 
S. 

THE  immersion  type  of  heater  is 
convenient  and  efficient  and  one  of 
the  proper  sizes  for  the  temperature 
and  amount  of  water  should  give  very 
satisfactory  service.  It  should  be  just 
large  enough  to  keep  the  water  gently 
warmed,  but  not  large  enough  to  make 
it  hot  as  this  is  a  waste  of  energy  and 
if  the  water  boils  dry  the  heater  ele¬ 
ment  will  burn  out.  Water  proof  elec¬ 
tric  soldering  irons  or  hair  curlers, 
percolator  heaters  soldered  permanent¬ 
ly  in  the  bottom  of  the  drinking  vessel, 
and  small-sized  tumbler  heaters  all 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

Another  method  which  has  also 
given  satisfactory  service  is  to  make  a 
flat  galvanized  box  with  good  fireproof 
insulation  on  bottom  and  sides  and  set 
the  water  container  on  top  so  as  to 
make  practically  an  airtight  joint.  A 
small  20-watt  electric  light  put  down 
in  the  box  should  keep  the  water  warm 
enough  so  there  will  be  no  danger  from 
freezing.  No  matter  what  method  of 
heating  is  used,  the  water  vessel  itself 
should  be  well  insulated  and  if  possible 
should  be  covered  except  where  the 
fowls  reach  in  to  drink.  We  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  any  readers  who 
have  satisfactorily  solved  this  prob¬ 
lem.— I.  W.  D. 


Electrical  Incubator 
Satisfactory 

CAREFUL  tests  were  carried  out  in 
the  spring  of  1927  on  the  Michigan 
Rural  Electrical  Experimental  Line 
with  a  small  farm-size  electric  incu¬ 
bator  of  620-egg  capacity  using  elec¬ 
tricity  for  heating  and  a  small  motor 
for  forced  circulation  of  the  heated  air. 

The  machine  was  operated  by  a  fam¬ 
ily  who  had  had  previous  experience 
with  kerosene-heated  incubators  and 
who  were  asked  to  keep  careful  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  time  required  to  care  for 
the  machine  as  compared  with  other 
incubators  they  had  used.  The  time 
actually  required  during  the  three 
hatches  run  was  so  small  that  it  was 
practically  negligible.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  time  spent  in  testing 
eggs  and  caring  for  the  chicks,  which 
would  be  the  same  for  any  type  of  ma¬ 
chine,  about  two  or  three  minutes  a 
day  was  all  that  was  required.  The 
fertility  of  the  eggs  used  was  rather 
low,  but  the  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
hatched  was  very  satisfactory.  The 
following  table  gives  the  cost  of  cur¬ 
rent  at  3c  per  kilowatt  hour  and  the 
results  of  the  hatches: 


Date 

No.  of 

%  of 

Current 

consump- 

Cost 
at  3c 

set 

No. 

fertile 

No. 

fertile 

tion 

per 

1927 

eg«s 

eggs 

hatched 

eggs 

K.W.H. 

K.W.H. 

April  . 

. 600 

479 

427 

89 

119 

$3.57 

May  ... 

. 585 

465 

420 

90.3 

108 

3.24 

June 

. 620 

544 

482 

88.8 

1 18 

3.54 

Gleaning  Dirty  Eggs 

THERE  is  no  doubt  but  that  eggs 
keep  better  where  it  is  unnecessary 
to  wash  them,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  a  clean  egg  sells  better  than  a 
dirty  egg  even  though  it  is  necessary 
to  wash  it  to  get  it  clean. 

There  are  several  methods  that  give 
good  results.  One  reader  reports  that 
spots  can  be  removed  with  a  damp  rag 
and  bon  ami.  Another  recommends 
fine  steel  wool  which  can  be  purchased 
at  any  good  hardware  store.  Where 
eggs  are  very  dirty  it  is  probably  best 


Chicks,  Barron  Eng.  White  Leghorns 

Common  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Light  &  Heavy 
Mixed,  as  low  as  8c  each.  100%  guaranteed. 
“Neiv  Circular  Free.”  Prepaid. 

TWIN  HATCHERY  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


to  put  them  directly  into  a  pan  of 
water.  Where  electricity  is  available 
an  electric  fan  is  a  big  help  in  drying 
them  so  they  can  be  packed. 

Prevention  is  always  better  than 
treatment  and  it  pays  to  keep  eggs  as 
clean  as  possible  by  screening  the 
dropping  boards,  keeping  the  nests 
clean  and  by  locating  the  house  on 
well  drained  soil  so  the  yards  will  be 
dry. 

Livestock  Parasites  Cause 
Staggering  Losses 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
against  internal  parasites.  However, 
this  immunity  from  attack  does  not  re¬ 
move  the  danger  from  worm  infesta¬ 
tion  in  the  young  stock.  The  little  pig 
born  of  a  parasite  infested  mother,  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  pen  or  yaid  where  worm  eggs 
make  up  a  good  percentage  of  the  dust 
or  filth  on  the  floor,  has  not  a  chance 
in  the  world  of  escaping  infestation. 
The  first  time  the  young  pig  seeks 
nourishment  while  nosing  around  the 
teats  of  its  mother,  it  will  get  a  mouth- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


of 

Thin- Shelled 

EGGS/ 


WHEN  hens  lay  thin-shelled  eggs, 
it’s  a  danger  signal.  To  create 
eggs,  the  birds  are  exhausting  the 
stored-up  calcium  in  their  bodies. 
Unless  the  calcium  supply  is  renewed, 
they’re  likely  to  break  down  with  leg 
weakness  or  rickets.  And  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  sure  to  be  reduced. 

PEARL  GRIT  Pays  a 
BIG  Profit/ 

Feed  PEARL  GRIT.  It 
provides  the  lime  that’s 
absolutely  necessary  for 
maximum  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  The  cost  is  a  mere 
trifle.  Nothing  else  you  can  feed  your 
poultry  pays  such  a  big  profit. 

Build  Up  the  Earning  Power 
of  Your  Flock 

Keep  PEARL  Grit  in  your  breeding  pens. 
Put  the  birds  in  condition  to  produce  eggs 
of  high  fertility.  PEARL  GRIT  supplies  the 
calcium  which  makes  virile  chick  germs 
and  furnishes  the  foetus  with  the  material 
required  for  bone  formation.  It  insures  a 
higher  percentage  of  hatch  able  eggs.  It  pro¬ 
vides  bigger,  stronger,  baby  chicks.  That’s 
the  very  foundation  of  poultry  profits. 

If  your  feed  dealer  doesn’t  handle  PEARL 
GRIT,  write  us  at  once.  And  ask  for  our 
valuable  PEARL  GRIT  hook.  It  contains 
information  worth  real  money  to  you. 


MAIL  THE  COUPON 

TODAY! 


Pearl  Grit  Corporation, 
38X2  Wayne  St.,  Piqua,  Ohio 
Sendmeyourfree  book,  “The  Poultry  Raiser’s 
Pay  Envelope,”  and  give  me  the  names  of 
dealers  who  handle  PEARL  GRIT. 


Name _ 

Address. 
P.  O . 


.  State. 
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THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  COMPANY, 

BOX  70  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


§  Lb.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylvania’s 
healthy  mountain  top.  Get  your 
chicks  from  certified  record  strains 
above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hollywood, 
Tancred,  Barron  Matings.  Hatch 
weekly  pure  white  eggs  up  to  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful  Color 
Plate  Leghorn  Catatogue  Free. 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  Al«  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

In  lots  of....25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh,  Wyandottes 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00 

Wb.  Leghorns .  3.50 

Heavy  Mixed., 
light  Mixed 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100Co  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Pcnna. 


$4,50 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$77.50 

$150 

4,00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

3,50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

l!0 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and  Mixed 
Pekin  Ducklings, 

Write  for  circular  and  prices . 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY, 


BOX  !? 

LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


PENNA,  sup»  CHICKS 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna  Bept.  of  Agriculture. 
Our  10th  year.  Got  our  low 
prices  on  Reds,  Rocks.  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  I.B.C.A. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  rcliablo  plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA, 


PIIiriTP  Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100 

Lnll.lVN  s.  C.  Reds . $4.00  $7.50  (4.00 

VIISV1KL#  Birrcd  Rocks .  4>00  7.50  (4.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . . 3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  Ipc  less.  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlUterville,  Pa. 


LftNCKSTER  QURLITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicles  come  from  flo 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  hy  poultry- 
men  trainee  at  Ohio  State  Un|-| 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it, 

Lancaster  Farms  Hdlcherg  R.26  Lancaster.  OJ 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns.  Anconas,  12c. 
Rocks.  Reds.  14c.  Wy- 
ndottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas.  15c,  Black  Giants. 
!0c,  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

ieidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa, 


CHICKS 


MUCKUNGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
•‘Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
(slip.  L.  1„  N.  Y 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  K°  d  th^t'iay! 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.J. 

CDF  plAT  CAT  I  Ptkes  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
ma  17  /A  L, I.-  Geese.  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 

Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
ful  of  worm  eggs,  in  this  way  starting 
the  parasite  handicap  the  day  he  is 
born.  With  high  priced  feed,  buildings, 
equipment  and  labor  to  be  balanced 
against  the  sale  price  of  the  product, 
the  part  that  we  call  labor  income  or 
profit  in  our  pig  feeding  activities  is 
too  frequently  taken  hy  parasites. 

Fifty  Eight  Parasites  Attack 
Sheep 

The  toll  taken  by  parasites  in  sheep 
has  been  so  great  that  some  farmers 
have  become  discouraged  and  have  quit 
the  business.  All  the  advantages  of 
good  breeding  and  good  feeding  arc 
lost  by  parasitic  infection. 

The  thin  skin  and  wooly  covering  of 
the  young  lamb  offer  a  protected  and 
bountiful  feeding  ground  to  such  para¬ 
sites  as  keds,  ticks,  lice  and  mange 
mites  that  attack  the  sheep.  The  di¬ 
gestive  tract  with  its  warmth,  wealth 
of  food,  juicy  and  easily  penetrated 
membranes,  offers  a  feeding  ground 
that  no  stomach  worm  would  refuse. 
For  the  worms  that  like  a  little  more 
air  than  is  available  in  the  lamb’s 
stomach  or  intestine,  the  lungs  offer  a 
home  that  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 
Food,  warmth,  shelter  and  an  egg  de¬ 
pository  are  all  factors  favoring  the 
lung  worms. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence  para¬ 
sites  persist  where  conditions  favor 
them  most.  The  sheep  has  so  much  to 
offer,  that  no  less  than  fifty-eight  dif¬ 
ferent  parasites  consider  the  sheep 
their  home.  The  susceptibility  of  the 
sheep  is  so  great  and  the  parasitic 
menace  so  widespread  that  few  lambs 
escape  and  must  pay  the  price  in  terms 
of  lost  food,  lost  blood,  intense  irrita¬ 
tion  and  toxemia. 

Turkeys  Gan  Be  Grown  in  the 
East 

It  was  once  believed  that  the  death 
knell  of  the  eastern  turkey  industry 
was  sounded  when  the  Caecum  worm 
made,  its  appearance.  The  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  parasite  problem  has 
led  thousands  of  our  farm  owners  to 
abandon  this  one  profitable  branch  of 
poultry  husbandry.  Only  in  recent 
years  have  we  learned  that  the  Caecum 
worm  in  the  barnyard  fowl  has  been 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  blackhead 
in  the  turkey.  Today  it  is  universally 
acknowledged  and  unanimously  recom¬ 
mended  that  all  chickens  must  he  kept 
from  the  farm  where  turkeys  are  to  be 
grown.  With  this  idea  in  mind  there 
are  visible  signs  that  the  turkey  will 
return  to  thousands  of  our  farms  and 
once  more  regain  its  former  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  profitable  side  line. 

Signs  of  an  awakening  are  seen  on 
every  hand.  Many  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  live  stock  remedies  are  doing 
their  part  to  make  the  industry  safe 
from  parasite  infection.  Results  se¬ 
cured  from  a  proper  regard  for  sanita¬ 
tion  show  an  increased  production  of 
eggs  that  equals  20  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  output.  Producers  of  the  meat 
types  of  poultry  are  able  to  grow  a. 
much  finer  broiler  and  a  more  tender 
roasting  chicken  where  these  recom¬ 
mendations  are  followed.  Hog  raisers 
are  able  to  save  a  much  larger  share 
of  the  pigs  in  their  baby  stage  and  the 
sheep  raiser  is  able  to  increase  the 
weight  of  his  lambs  and  secure  a  bet¬ 
ter  price  per  pound  where  the  worm 
and  parasite  evil  is  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

The  parasite  now  appears  to  be  the 
chief  limiting  factor  of  eggs,  pork  and 
veal  production  on  our  farms.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  is  now  the  big¬ 
gest  thing  facing  agriculture  today.  Is 
there  not  a  possibility  that  the  elimina¬ 
tion  or  control  of  the  parasite  may 
solve  some  of  the  economic  problems 
of  the  farmers  in  this  country?  If 
parasites  are  cutting  into  your  profits 
get  in  touch  with  your  county  agent 
or  write  to  American  Agriculturist  for 
information. 
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Brad  to  lay  from 
high  record  contest  stock 

Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  are  from  high-scor¬ 
ing  stock  selected  for  breed  type,  constitutional 
vigor  and  freedom  from  disease.  These  factors  are 
combined  with  four  and  five  generations  of  known  laying 
inheritance  based  upon  public  records  of  up  to  294  eggs  in 
White  Leghorns,  280  eggs  in  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  277  eggs 
in  Barred  Rocks.  The  poultryman  who  buys  his  1929  baby  chicks 
from  the  Kerr  Chickeries  is  assured  of  good  chicks  that  will 
live,  grow  and  lay.  They  are  bred  to  return  a  profit  on  money 
and  time  invested. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  an  illustrated  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Kerr  way  of  producing  livable, 
profitable  chicks.  It  shows  our  attractive  1929 
prices.  Liberal  discounts  on  all  orders  placed 
before  February  1st. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  TO 

Frencklwwn,  N.J.  Trenton,  N.J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Danbury,  Conn.  W.  Springfield,  .Mass. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Paterson,  N.  J* 
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■eigenrauch  farms- 


RED  BANK, 


NEW  JERSEY 


18™  year 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

lOOyb  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  hy  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  DePt.  G>  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Not  just  a  hatchery,  but  a  real  Breeding  Farm  of  100  acres.  Careful  man¬ 
agement,  finest  possible  equipment,  and  years  of  experience  guarantee  you  a 
better,  more  profitable  chick.  State  tested  annually  for  B.W.D.  Free  Circular. 

Hall  Bros.  Poplar  hui  Farm,  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HERE:  NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 

FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

American  or  Fug.  SC.  Wb.  Leghorns . . 

Hollywood  Wb.  or  Brown  or  Buff  Legs .  7.25 

Tancred  Wb.  Leg.  Anconas — Barred  Rocks 7.75 

RC  or  SC  Reds.  Wb.  Rooks,  Parks  Rocks .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas .  9.25 

Brabmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians . .  11.25 

Light  Mixed  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  i 
Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred. 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOGUE— It  proves  to  you  the  SUCCESS  our  Customers  hart 
with  our  chicks— Breeders  culled  and  Bred  for  High  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Win¬ 
ter  when  eggs  are  demanding  large  premiums.  Reference,  Curwensulle  National 
Bank— 100%  Live  Arrival — Dependable  Service.  Order  Early. 

CHICKERIES,  BOX  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


50 

ion 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13,00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

11.25 

22.00 

105,00 

200.00 

breeds 

our  selection  $10.00, 

Heavy 

AMERICAN 


-  arc  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  Adjgoroua  from  the  world  a  best  V 
m  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  a*— Tancred^ Ferris. Owen  Farms,  Daniels, 

W  Thompson,  Martin.  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically^ 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  J6  breed*  . 
W*)c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  Internationa!  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
r  for  free.  Poultry  book  and  Prices,  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits .  _ 

-  Box  44  Fairjlortt  n.  y.v* 


i  F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES 


^THEY  tXVZ  hrarwe  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  ranter  fcre*de»<har  have 
JL  >tarhu»if  *nA  piwwj  In  vigor  (or  generations  They  LAY  because  they  tft 
Soo  and  High  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  tfjhflOA 

Barred  end  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds*  Anconas,  Black  Minorca*,  Buff  Orpington*. 
White  Wyandottes.  lie  and  t*p$  1 005  live  delivery  guaranteed.  PotfRlid. 
Kfrmfy*  fpietnuiwuil  Chick  Assn.  Waite  today  for  IKES  CMck  B®oh» 

SCHWEGLEPS  HATCHERY,  204 Northampton.  BUFFALO.  SL  Y. 
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make  an  easy 
job  of  cooking 


Have  you  ever  noticed  how 
much  harder  it  is  for  some 
women  to  prepare  a  meal  than 
it  is  for  others?  You  will  find 
that  as  a  rule  those  who  do  it 
the  easiest  are  the  ones  who 
have  just  the  right  kind  of 
cooking  utensils,  a  few  extra 
sharp  knives  and  many  of  the 
little  mechanical  kitchen  helps 
that  are  so  very  convenient. 
It  doesn’t  take  many  of  these 
things  to  properly  equip  a 
kitchen  for  the  greatest  con¬ 
venience,  and  the  cost  is 
really  very  small  in  compar¬ 
ison  to  the  time  and  effort 
that  is  saved. 

Do  you  get  along  with 
kettles  that  are  too  large,  fry¬ 
ing  pans  that  are  too  small, 
and  not  enough  long  handled 
pans,  covers  and  such  things? 
Are  you  using  old  kitchenware 
that  is  difficult  to  clean  and 
that  is  unattractive  to  the  eye 
and  the  appetite?  Have  you 
a  food  grinder,  a  beater  for 
whipping  cream  and  salad 
dressings,  a  modern  can  opener, 
a  knife  sharpener  and  other 
specialties  that  save  time  and 
make  things  taste  better? 
Why  not  come  to  this  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store  and 
let  us  help  you  thoroughly 
equip  your  kitchen? 


Your  “Farm  Service ”  Hardware  Men. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  26,  1929 


Have  Your  Winter  Program 

Some  Things  a  Reader  Has  Learned  from  Years  of  Experience 


WHEN  I  was  younger  I  used  to  hate 
to  see  winter  time  come,  but  as  I 
have  grown  older  I  have  outgrown  part 
of  my  hatred  of  winter.  I  have  so 
many  responsibilities  thrust  upon  me 
in  spring  and  summer  and  autumn  that 
I  doubt  if  I  would  ever  get  time  even 
to  fix  up  my  clothes  so  as  to  have  the 
bare  necessities  in  my  wardrobe  if  it 
wasn’t  for  the  winter  time.  I  plan 
each  autumn  as  near  as  I  can,  the 
winter  work  I  am  going  to  do  if  I  can 
manage  it.  The  first  thing  I  plan  on 
is  doing  all  my  mending,  getting  the 
family’s  clothes  “rigged”  up.  Then  I  lead 

Gunning  Quilted  Pillow 

THIS  cun¬ 
ning  little 
quilted  pil¬ 
low  is  quick¬ 
ly  and  easily 
made  and 
would  make 
an  ideal  gift 
for  any 
friend.  It  is 
I  about  14  by 
! 22  inches  in 
size  when 
finished  and 
m  a  y  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  col¬ 
ors,  green,  maize,  blue,  lavender  and 
coral.  Stamped  on  fast  color  Venetian, 
the  pillow  (top  and  back)  is  S')  cents 
each.  If  you  desire  the  wadding  lining, 
the  pillow  is  70  cents  each.  The  same 
pattern  in  same  colors  on  silk  rayon 
with  wadding  is  $1.40  each.  Order 
from  Embroidery  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


in  on  the  making  or  making  over  of  our 
clothes.  This  is  a  long,  tedious  job, 
but  I  always  have  some  time  left  to 
make  a  wool  quilt.  I  seldom  make  a 
cotton  quilt;  wool  is  more  satisfactory 
here  in  this  climate  where  there  is 
frost  five  or  six  months  out  of  the 
year.  I  make  these  quilts  out  of  any 
good  second  hand  wool  material  that  I 
happen  to  have.  I  also  use  cast-off 
wool  or  cotton  material  for  braided  or 
crocheted  rugs  and  usually  one  can  sell 
a  nice  rug  to  some  friend,  if  she  hap¬ 
pens  to  get  too  many  for  her  own 
home. 

I  always  plan  on  some  good  reading 
for  the  winter  time  and  I  never  let 
other  things  crowd  out  my  reading.  I 
figured  out  long  ago  that  good  reading 
was  good  for  the  blues  and  a  great 
cure  for  ignorance. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  do  a  bit  of  em¬ 
broidery  or  crochet  work,  It  is  all 
well  and  good  to  make  our  couch  pil¬ 
low  covers  and  window  drapes,  but  this 
work  has  to  be  done  every  so  often,  so 
it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  do  something 
that  we  want  to  do  instead  of  doing 
|  what  we  are  obliged  to  do  all  the  time. 

When  a  nice  snow  comes,  so  as  to 
make  good  coasting,  I  am  right  there 
along  with  my  children.  I  wish  some 
of  the  overworked,  tired-out  mothers 
would  try  this  nice  winter  sport.  I 
love  to  help  my  children  build  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Snow  Man.  You  may  say  what 
will  the  neighbors  say  if  they  see  me 
out  doing  this  sort  of  "kid”  stuff. 
Never  mind  what  they  say,  and  as  for 
me,  I  know  that  a  good  neighbor  who 
has  our  interest  for  good  in  his  heart, 
will  do  no  talking  and  it  matters  little 
what  the  other  kind  says. 

Winter  time  is  the  only  time  I  get  a 
chance  to  teach  my  little  girl  how  to 
sew.  She  will  be  five  years  old  soon 
now  and  I  am  planning  on  teaching  her 
part  of  the  first  grade  school  work 
this  winter. 


And  we  shouldn't  forget  a  few  house 
plants.  I  have  found  that  a  gera¬ 
nium  that  is  at  least  one  year  old  will 
do  fine  as  far  as  blossoms  go.  My 
year  old  plants  bloomed  just  wonder¬ 
fully  last  winter.  They  seem  to  need 
lots  of  water.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  the  winter  birds.  I  hang  out 
a  piece  of  suet  as  soon  as  the  ground 
freezes  much  and  the  woodpeckers 
seem  to  know'  the  time,  for  they  very 
soon  find  it  and  come  in  quite  large 
numbers  on  stormy  days.  At  least  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  nine  here  at  once 
and  I  have  never  seen  them  fight  over 
their  food;  each  one  waits  his  turn  to 
eat. 

We  have  barn  doves  here  and  they 
cheer  us  up  in  the  winter  time.  They 
are  very  cute  and  the  little  nodding  as 
they  walk  is  so  cute;  we  would  be  lost 
without  them.  We  have  quite  a  bit  of 
our  winter  time  taken  up  with  our 
Christmas  preparations.  I  can  never 
give  expensive  gifts  but  I  try  to  re¬ 
member  at  least  a  few  relatives.  I  be¬ 
lieve  simple  little  gifts  are  enjoyed 
more  than  elaborate  ones  are.  The  two 
most  appreciated  gifts  I  ever  received 
were  four  dozen  clothes  pins  from  a 


Smart  Hipline 


Girls’  dress  pattern  2687  has  the  newest 
fashion  note  in  its  snug  hipline.  The  skirt 
with  front  box  pleats  and  the  scalloped 
finish  of  the  bodice  make  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  front.  Wool  challis,  printed  wool 
jersey,  cashmere,  wool  crepe  or  velveteen 
would  be  admirably  suited  to  such  styling. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  Size  8  requires  1%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  with  %  yard  of  32-inch  con¬ 
trasting.  Price  13c. 


sister  and  an  artificial  bouquet  for  my 
coat  from  a  friend.  I  have  heard  some 
town  folk  say  they  should  think  far¬ 
mers  would  die  living  out  among  the 
snow  banks  all  winter.  Well,  some  do 
die,  but  I  guess  not  any  more  than  city 
people  die.  Surely  we  will  all  die  some 
day  whether  among  the  snow  banks 
or  in  a  city  apartment.  Our  Heavenly 
Father  seems  to  favor  no  one  when  it 
comes  to  the  place  we  leave  this  world. 

We  have  a  little  radio  and  I  would 
advise  anyone  who  possibly  can,  to 


have  one  of  these  little  wonders  of  all 
inventions. 

We  should  by  all  means  have  enough 
duties  and  pleasures  to  keep  us  busy 
and  I  mean  pleasures  that  will  give  us 
lasting  enjoyment,  not  any  so-called 
pleasure  that  will  in  any  way  blight' 
our  lives. 

If  any  farm  family  is  in  the  least 
musical  they  will  find  great  winter  en¬ 
joyment  in  learning  to  play  some  sort 
of  musical  instrument.  We  enjoy  this 
musical  sport  in  winter  more  than 
summer  when  we  are  so  busy  and  tired 
out,  but  in  winter  many  a  long  evening 
is  passed  away  right  quickly  with  our 
music.  We  never  get  all  our  winter 
program  worked  out  to  suit  us  and 
when  spring  comes  we  wonder  where 
all  the  time  has  gone  so  soon. — Mrs. 
O.  C.,  New  York. 


Paint  for  Bureau  Drawers 

I  T  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
A  old  method  of  lining  bureau  drawers 
with  paper,  to  paint  or  varnish  them. 
They  are  more  easily  cleaned  since 
dust  and  dirt  cannot  then  penetrate  the 
wood.  They  are  better  looking  when 
open  to  view  and  an  incentive  to  keep 
in  order.  Paint  color,  too,  has  been 
found  to  keep  linen  white.  By  coating 
the  insides  of  drawers  where  linen  is 
kept  with  blue  paint  or  enamel,  this  is 
achieved.  It  has  long  been  the  habit 
of  fastidious  housewives  to  keep  their 
best  linen  wrapped  in  blue  paper,  but 
this  method,  while  effective,  is  often 
inconvenient.  With  the  painted  drawer 
it  is  possible  to  keep  every  day  linen 
in  as  good  condition  as  linen  that  is  be¬ 
ing  treasured. 


Slender  Lines 


Pattern  2686  is  a.-  find  for  the  woman 
icho  is  looking  for  slenderizing  Imes.  It 
offers  opportunity  to  combine  plain  and 
small  figured  woolens  or  heapy  silks  to 
get  lines  which  conceal  rather  than  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  large  figure.  It  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years ,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48 
inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  2%  yards 
of  40 -inch  material  with  3%  yards  of  36- 
inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Winter  Gives  Best  Opportunity  to  Get  into  Step  Once  More 

OW  while  Nature  sleeps  we  humans 


have  a  wonderful  chance  to  catch 
up  with  some  of  our  personal  affairs. 
As  long  as  the  rush  of  the  planting 
and  harvest  is  on,  together  with  gar¬ 
dening,  housecleaning,  canning  and  all 
those  seasonal  activities,  the  family 
sewing  has  to  be  reduced  to  the  mini¬ 
mum.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  go  over 
all  the  house  linens,  underclothing, 
work  clothing  for  the  men  and  house 
dresses  for  one’s  self.  These  garments 
do  not  change  styles  rapidly  and  can 
be  made  up  months  in  advance.  It 
saves  time  and  motions  if  several  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  same  kind  are  done  at 
once,  several  work  shirts,  more  than 
one  apron  or  several  pairs  of  bloomers 
for  the  children,  for  instance. 

Materials  which  are  too  worn  for 
use,  requiring  too  much  mending — 
there  is  a  point  where  mending  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue — can  be  torn  into  cloths 
of  suitable  size  for  household  use  or 
into  strips  for  rugs.  Anyhow,  old 
things  should  not  accumulate,  but 


Sturdy  Play  Outfit 


lungfuls  of  invigorating  fresh  air, 
quick  strides  and  sufficiently  clad  to 
prevent  chilling,  then  winter  becomes 
a  wonderful  season.  If  we  sit  inside 
all  day  and  think  how  cold  it  is,  cramp 
our  lungs  and  get  insufficient  air,  then 
winter  is  bleak  and  forbidding. 

But  with  a  definite  idea  in  mind  of 
getting  the  fundamentals  of  the  family 
wardrobe  ready,  and  the  extra  little 
personal  things  done  which  one  likes, 
spring  comes  before  we  realize  what  a 
short,  happy  season  winter  can  be. — 
Aunt  Janet. 


Home-Made  Tea  Cart 

THE  Connecticut  Extension  Service 
has  a  bulletin  which  describes  in 
full  the  steps  necessary  to  make  a 
double-decker  service  wagon  or  tea 
cart.  It  is  possible  for  a  woman  to 
make  it  herself — in  fact,  many  have 
already  done  so  in  that  state.  If  the 
handy  man  has  the  time,  no  doubt  he 
will  appreciate  having  the  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  job  already  laid  out  for 
use.  This  bulletin  (No.  122,  The  Home 
Made  Service  Wagon)  is  free  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  Connecticut  and  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  residents  of  other  states  upon 
request.  Address  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Storrs,  Conn. 


pattern  besides.  Cotton  twill,  chambray, 
khaki-cloth  or  linen  may  be  used  in  the 
pretty  colors  so  suited  to  childhood  of  2, 
3  or  4  years.  Size  4  requires  %  yard  of 
40 -inch  material  for  smock  with  1%  yard 
of  40 -inch  material  for  full  length  cover¬ 
all  and  1)4  yards  for  short  length  coverall. 
Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  Fashion  Catalogs  and  send 
to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


should  be  used  until  done  for,  and  their 
remains  decently  disposed  of. 

I  know  one  woman  who  allows  one 
week  each  spring  and  fall  for  opening* 
all  the  boxes  and  barrels  of  stuff  stored 
in  her  attic,  going  over  it  all,  airing  it 
and  storing  it  again.  No  wonder  she 
and  her  family  are  old  before  their 
time  and  all  are  miserably  for  fear  of 
upsetting  some  of  the  cleaning  plans 
°f  the  household.  It  seems  a  sinful 
waste  of  time  that  might  be  spent  do¬ 
ing  something  constructive  instead  of 
°n  a  job  like  that. 

We  all  like  order — for  order  is 
beauty — but  life  is  precious  and  full  of 
wonderful  opportunities  and  an  undue 
portion  of  it  should  not  be  spent  on  un¬ 
necessary  cleaning.  It’s  bad  for  nerves 
and  for  one’s  outlook  on  life.  Get  rid 
°f  the  useless  things  and  have  more 
time  for  real  living. 

We  must  get  outdoors  some  every 
day  if  we  want  to  keep  our  health  and 
good  spirits.  Heads  up,  breathing 


Tested  Recipes 

Veal  Goulosh:  Fry  a  tablespoonful 
of  minced  onion  until  it  is  brown.  Add 
one  pound  of  lean  veal  cut  in  inch 
pieces  and  a  seasoning  of  salt  and 
pepper.  Sprinkle  liberally  with  flour 
and  cook  until  the  meat  is  brown. 
Put  in  a  casserole,  pour  in  one 
cupful  stock  and  let  cook  one  hour  in 
oven  or  on  back  of  stove  where  it  will 
only  simmer.  Drop  in  one  cupful  raw 
potatoes  cut  fine,  one  tablespoonful 
minced  green  pepper  and  cook  fifteen 
minutes.  Increase  oven  heat  to  brown 
and  serve  hot. — L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

To  prevent  soupiness  folloio  instructions 
as  to  liberal  sprinkling  with  flour. 

“Different”  Hamburg  Steak:  To  vary 
the  menu,  use  one-half  pork  sausage 
and  one-half  beef  hamburg.  Salt  and 


An  Iris  Quilt  Is  Unique 


pepper  to  taste.  Use  a  little  chili 
sauce.  Mix  well  together  and  form  in 
thin  small  cakes.  Have  the  oven  quite 
hot.  Place  the  molded  cakes  in  the 
roasting  pan — uncovered — and  place 
the  pan  on  the  top  of  the  grate  of  the 
oven.  Watch  carefully.  If  the  fire  is 
of  right  temperature  five  minutes  may 
be  plenty  to  broil  the  steak  most  de¬ 
liciously.  Try  it  and  see  and  if  wanted 


New  Fashion  Books 

Our  new  spring 
fashion  catalog 
shows  the  best  of  the 
season’s  styles  in 
dresses  for  women 
and  children.  Be¬ 
sides  this  important 
feature,  the  beauty 
expert  of  the  First 
National  Pictures 
tells  how  he  achieves 
results  with  their  stars.  This  includes 
valuable  beauty  hints  for  you. 

Miss  Johanna  Mathieson,  the  costume 
designer  of  the  Universal  Pictures,  has 
an  interesting  article  on  the  influence  of 
the  screen  on  American  dress.  She  in¬ 
cludes  valuable  suggestions  about  select¬ 
ing  the  right  lines  suitable  for  individual 
figures. 

Send  12  cents  today  for  your  copy  of 
the  Spring  Fashion  Book.  Address  the 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


cook  more.  Let  it  be  in  a  few  more 
minutes  but  only  a  few. — Clarice  Ray¬ 
mond,  New  York. 

The  quality  of  the  pork  sausage  has 
much  to  do  with  the  flavor  of  this  dish. 
It  is  a  good  plan  for  people  who  do  not 
easily  tolerate  the  fat  of  pork  sausage. 


Removing  Waterproof 
Wall  Paper 

“Would  like  advice  as  to  how  to  remove 
the  washable  or  varnished  wall  paper 
from  plastered  walls.  Have  our  bathroom 
and  kitchen  papered  with  this  and  would 
like  to  remove  it  and  repaper  with  ordi¬ 
nary  paper.  Have  tried  hot  water  with 
it  but  that  does  not  seem  to  loosen  it  at 
all.  Please  advise  me  what  to  do.” 

THE  way  to  remove  this  paper  is  to 
get  some  sheets  of  rough  sand¬ 
paper,  put  it  on  a  flat  block,  and  rub 
the  paper  with  it.  This  scratches 
through  the  varnished  surface,  so  that 
hot  water  applied  in  the  usual  way  will 
loosen  the  paper  easily  enough. 

Ordinary  wall  paper  is  a  very  poor 
covering  either  for  bathrooms  or 
kitchens.  It  shows  grease  and  dirt 
and  moisture  too  easily  and  once  soiled 
cannot  be  cleaned.  Your  present  var¬ 
nished  paper  is  far  better  than  ordi¬ 
nary  paper.  Probably  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  paint  the  walls  two  coats 
of  flat  paint  of  some  good  color  that 
you  will  not  tire  of.  This  can  be 
washed  time  and  again  with  soft  water 
and  soapsuds  from  some  mild  soap, 
and  every  two  or  three  years  can  be 
given  a  fresh  coat  to  brighten  it  up. — 
I.  W.  D. 
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lhe  hot  water’s  gone!”  Never 
mind  —  Fels-Naptha  also  washes 
beautifully  in  cool  or  lukewarm 
water!  For  Fels-Naptha  is  good 
golden  soap,  blended,  by  our  exclu¬ 
sive  process,  with  plenty  of  naptha. 
The  naptha  and  soapy  suds  working 
together  loosen  even  stubborn  dirt 
and  wash  it  away,  giving  you  clean, 
sweet  home-washed  clothes  without 
hard  rubbing.  Whether  you’ve  oceans 
of  hot  water  or  only  enough  to  take 
the  chill  off,  remember  that  . . . 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  discovered  a  process  of  milling  a  new  kind  of 
paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  named  it  Powdr- 
paint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and 
all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for 
outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  prin¬ 
ciple  applied  to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface, 
wood,  stone,  stucco  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil 
paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice.  Inc..  Manufacturers,  134  North 
St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  a  trial  package  will  be  mailed 
to  you  free,  also  color  card  and  full  information 
showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  today. 


save*/. 
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$0715 
Ranges W  I  Un 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  5  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters  — 133.75  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  teBt. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
801  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kaiamazoa 

Direct  to  You” 


No.  556,  20  Cents 

ORDER  includes  cardboard  cutting 
patterns  each  part  and  chart  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  colors.  This  lovely  iris 
makes  up  into  a  block  about  14  by  16, 
so  only  13  pieced  blocks  are  used  for 
the  quilt.  The  blocks  can  be  used  to 
make  a  quilt  or  for  the  popular  little 
boxed  pillows.  Price,  20  cents. 

The  quilt  finishes  68x88  inches  with¬ 
out  border  and  requires  Qy2  yards  as¬ 
sorted  colors.  We  can  supply: 

Peter  Pan,  enough  for  quilt . $3.90 

Percale,  fast  color,  assorted . 1.95 

Address  Embroidery  Dept.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


Mattress  covers  made  of  unbleached 
muslin  are  easy  to  remove  and  launder. 
They  protect  the  mattress  and  save 
cleaning  the  whole  thing. — M.  F.  M., 


For  Ff  tiflcr  Skins 

Cuticura 

Shaving  Stick 

Freely  Lathering 


Medicinal  &  Emollient 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


fYR-pRUF 

ST°Ve  AND  NICKS1* 

polish  , 


Prevents  Rust 
Cleans  and  Polishes 

FYR-PRUF 

Stove  and  Nickel  Polish 

Absolutely  Fireproof,  Dustless  ~ 
Odorless,  and  gives  a  Beautiful 
Luster  ~  Only  per  can  ~ 

at  all  dealers  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  —By  John  Fox, Jr. 


AND  Chad?  The  news  reached  Major 
Buford’s  farm  at  noon,  and  Chad 
went  to  the  woods  and  came  in  at  dusk, 
haggard  and  spent.  Miserably  now  he 
hold  his  tongue  and  tortured  his  brain. 
Purposely,  he  never  opened  his  lips 
to  Harry  Dean.  He  tried  to  make 
known  to  the  Major  the  struggle  going 
on  within  him,  but  the  iron-willed  old 
man  brushed  away  all  argument  with 
an  impatient  wave  of  his  hand.  With 
Margaret  he  talked  once,  and  straight¬ 
way  the  question  was  dropped  like  a 
living  coal.  So,  Chad  withdrew  from 
his  fellows.  The  social  life  of  the  town, 
gayer  than  ever  now,  knew  him  no 
more.  He  kept  up  his  college  work, 
but  when  he  was  not  at  his  books,  he 
walked  the  fields,  and  many  a  moonlit 
midnight  found  him  striding  along  a 
white  turnpike  or  sitting  motionless  on 
top  of  a  fencd  along  the  border  of  some 
woodland,  his  chin  in  both  hands,  fight¬ 
ing  his  fight  out  in  the  cool  stillness 
alone.  He  himself  little  knew  the  un¬ 
meant  significance  there  was  in  the  old 
Continental  uniform  he  had  worn  to 
the  dance.  Even  his  old  rifle,  had  he 
but  known  it,  had  been  carried  with 
Daniel  Morgan  from  Virginia  to  Wash¬ 
ington’s  aid  in  Cambridge.  His  earli¬ 
est  memories  of  war  were  rooted  in 
thrilling  stories  of  King’s  Mountain. 
He  had  heard  old  men  tell  of  point¬ 
ing  deadly  rifles  at  red-coats  at  New 
Orleans,  and  had  absorbed  their  own 
love  of  Old  Hickory.  The  school-mas¬ 
ter  himself,  when  a  mere  lad,  had  been 
with  Scott  in  Mexico.  The  spirit  of  the 
backwoodsman  had  been  caught  in  the 
hills,  and  was  alive  and  unchanged  at 
that  very  hour.  The  boy  was  prac¬ 
tically  born  in  Revolutionary  days,  and 
that  was  why,  like  all  mountaineers, 
Chad  had  little  love  of  State  and  only 
love  of  country — was  first,  last  and 
all  time,  simply  American.  It  was  not 
reason — it  was  instinct.  The  heroes  the 
school-master  had  taught  him  to  love 
and  some  day  to  emulate,  had  fought 
under  one  flag,  and,  like  them,  the 
mountaineers  never  dreamed  there 
could  be  another.  And  so  the  boy  was 
an  unconscious  reincarnation  of  that 
spirit,  uninfluenced  by  temporary 
apostasies  in  the  outside  world,  un¬ 
touched  absolutely  by  sectional  pre¬ 
judice  or  the  appeal  of  the  slave.  The 
mountaineer  had  no  hatred  of  the  val¬ 
ley  aristocrat  because  he  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  him,  and  envied  no  man  what  he 
was,  what  he  had,  or  the  life  he  led.  So, 
as  for  slavery,  that  question,  sin¬ 
gularly  enough,  never  troubled  his  soul. 
To  him  slaves  were  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  The  Lord  had  made 
them  sc-,  and  the  Bible  said  that  it  was 
right.  That  the  school-master  had 
taught  Chad.  He  had  read  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  and  the  story  made  him 
smile.  The  tragedies  of  it  he  had  never 
known  and  he  did  not  believe.  Slaves 
vere  sleek,  well-fed,  well-housed,  loved 
and  trusted,  rightly  inferior  and  happy; 
and  no  aristocrat  ever  moved  among 
them  with  a  more  lordly,  righteous  air 
of  authority  than  did  this  mountain  lad 
who  had  known  them  little  more  than 
half  a  dozen  years.  Unlike  the  North, 
the  boy  had  no  prejudice,  no  anta¬ 
gonism,  no  jealousy,  no  grievance  to 
help  him  in  his  struggle.  Unlike  Harry, 
he  had  no  slave  sympathy  to  stir  him 
to  the  depths,  no  stubborn,  rebellious 
pride  to  prod  him  on.  In  the  days 
when  the  school-master  thundered  at 
him  some  speech  of  the  Prince  of  Ken¬ 
tuckians  it  was  always  the  national 
thrill  in  the  fiery  utterance  that  had 
shaken  him  even  then.  So  that  uncon¬ 
sciously  the  boy  was  the  embodiment 
of  pure  Americanism,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  he  and  the  people  among  whom  he 
was  born  stood  among  the  millions  on 
either  side,  quite  alone. 

.What  was  he  fighting  then — ah. 


what  ?  If  the  bed-rock  of  his  character 
was  not  loyalty,  it  was  nothing.  In 
the  mountains  the  Turners  had  taken 
him  from  the  Wilderness.  In  the  Blue- 
grass  the  old  Major  had  taken  him 
from  the  hills.  His  very  life  he  owed 
to  the  simple,  kindly  mountaineers,  and 
what  he  valued  more  than  his  life  he 
owed  to  the  simple  gentleman  who  had 
picked  him  up  from  the  roadside  and, 
almost  without  question,  had  taken  him 
to  his  heart  and  to  his  home.  The 
Turners,  he  knew,  would  fight  for  their 
slaves  as  they  would  have  fought  Dil¬ 
lon  or  Devil  had  either  proposed  to 
take  from  them  a  cow,  a  hog,  or  a 
sheep.  For  that  Chad  could  not  blame 
them.  And  the  Major  was  going  to 
fight,  as  he  believed,  for  his  liberty,  his 
State,  his  country,  his  property,  his 


place  to  the  grim  spectre  of  war — until 
with  each  hand  Kentucky  drew  a  sword 
and  made  ready  to  plunge  both  into  her 
own  stout  heart.  When  Summer  fell, 
she  shook  her  head  resolutely  to  both 
North  and  South.  Crittenden,  in  the 
name  of  Union  lovers  and  the  dead 
Clay,  pleaded  with  the  State  to  take 
no  part  in  the  fratricidal  crime.  From 
the  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  thirty-one  counties  came  pite¬ 
ously  the  same  appeal.  Neutrality,  to 
be  held  inviolate,  was  the  answer  to 
the  cry  from  both  the  North  and 
South;  but  armed  neutrality,  said  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  State  had  not  the  moral 
right  to  secede;  the  Nation,  no  consti¬ 
tutional  right  to  coerce :  if  both  the 
North  and  the  South  left  their  paths 
of  duty  and  fought — let  both  keep  their 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  1  eaves  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog  “Jack.”  His  foster  parents 
are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to  bind 
Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  collects  a 
rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  ’’Jack”  by  his 
side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner 
from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness  at 
school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They  be¬ 
come  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country”  be¬ 
yond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  Chad  enters  into  the  social  life  and  be¬ 
comes  very  popular  at  school.  He  falls  in  love  with  Margaret  Dean, 
daughter  of  General  Dean,  neighbor  of  the  Bufords.  Meanwhile  feeling 
grows  bitter  between  North  and  South  and  war  clouds  gather.  Chad 
attends  a  dance  costumed  as  a  Colonial  general. 


fireside.  So  in  the  eyes  of  both,  Chad 
must  be  the  snake  who  had  warmed  his 
frozen  body  on  their  hearthstones  and 
bitten  the  kindly  hands  that  had  warm¬ 
ed  him  back  to  life.  What  would  Me¬ 
lissa  say?  Mentally  he  shrank  from 
the  fire  of  her  eyes  and  the  scorn  of 
her  tongue  when  she  should  know.  And 
Margaret — the  thought  of  her  brought, 
always  a  voiceless  groan.  To  her  he 
had  let  his  doubts  be  known,  and  her 
white  silence  closed  his  own  lips  then 
and  there.  The  simple  fact  that  he  had 
doubts  was  an  entering  wedge  of  cold¬ 
ness  between  them  that  Chad  saw  must 
force  them  apart;  for  he  knew  that  the 
truth  must  come  soon,  and  what  would 
be  the  bitter  cost  of  that  truth.  She 
could  never  see  him  as  she  saw  Harry. 
Harry  was  a  beloved  and  erring 
brother.  Hatred  of  slavery  had  been 
cunningly  planted  in  his  heart  by  her 
father’s  own  brother,  upon  whose  head 
the  blame  for  Harry’s  sin  was  set.  The 
boy  had  been  taunted  until  his  own 
father’s  scorn  had  stirred  his  proud  in¬ 
dependence  into  stubborn  resistance 
and  intensified  his  resolution  to  do  what 
he  pleased  and  what  he  thought  was 
right.  But  Chad — she  would  never  un¬ 
derstand  him.  She  would  never  under¬ 
stand  his  love  for  the  Government  that 
had  once  abandoned  her  people  to 
savages  and  forced  her  State  and  his 
to  seek  aid  from  a  foreign  land.  In 
her  eyes,  too,  he  would  he  rending  the 
hearts  that  had  been  tenderest  to  him 
in  all  the  world:  and  that  was  all.  Of 
what  fate  she  would  deal  out  to  him 
he  dared  not  think.  If  he  lifted  his 
hand  against  the  South,  he  must  strike 
at  the  heart  of  all  he  loved  best,  to 
which  he  owed  most.  If  against  the 
Union,  at  the  heart  of  all  that  was 
best  in  himself.  In  him  the  pure  spirit 
that  gave  birth  to  the  nation  was  fight¬ 
ing  for  life.  Ah,  God!  what  should 
he  do — what  should  he  do? 

XX 

OFF  TO  THE  WAR 

Throughout  that  summer  Chad 
fought  his  fight,  daily  swaying  this  way 
and  that — fought  it  in  secret  until  the 
phantom .  of  neutrality  faded  and.  gave 


battles  from  her  soil.  Straightway 
State  Guards  went  into  camp  and 
Home  Guards  were  held  in  reserve,  but 
there  was  not  a  fool  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  who  did  not  know  that,  in 
sympathy,  the  State  Guards  were  al¬ 
ready  for  the  Confederacy  and  the 
Home  Guards  for  the  Union  cause.  This 
was  in  May. 

In  June,  Federals  were  enlisting 
across  the  Ohio;  Confederates,  just 
over  the  border  of  Dixie  which  begins 
in  Tennessee.  Within  a  month  Stone¬ 
wall  Jackson  sat  on  his  horse,  after 
Bull  Run,  watching  the  routed 
Yankees,  praying  for  fresh  men  that 
he  might  go  on  and  take  the  Capitol, 
and,  from  the  Federal  dream  of  a  sixty- 
days’  riot,  the  North  woke  with  a  gasp. 
A  week  or  two  later,  Camp  Dick  Rob¬ 
inson  squatted  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
Bluegrass,  the  first  violation  of  the 
State’s  neutrality,  and  beckoned  with 
both  hands  for  Yankee  recruits.  Soon 
an  order  went  round  to  disarm  the 
State  Guards,  and  on  that  very  day  the 
State  Guards  made  ready  for  Dixie.  On 
that  day  the  crisis  came  at  the  Dean’s, 
and  on  that  day  Chad  Buford  made  up 
his  mind.  When  the  Major  and  Miss 
Lucy  went  to  bed  that  night,  he  slipped 
out  of  the  house  and  walked  through 
the  yard  and  across  the  pike,  follow¬ 
ing  the  litle  creek  half  unconsciously 
toward  the  Deans’,  until  he  could  see 
the  light  in  Margaret’s  window,  and 
there  he  climbed  the  worm  fence  and 
sat  leaning  his  head  against  one  of  the 
forked  stakes  with  his  hat  in  his  lap. 
He  would  probably  not  see  her  again. 
He  would  send  her  word  next  morning 
to  ask  that  he  might,  and  he  feared 
what  the  result  of  that  word  would  be. 
Several  times  his  longing  eyes  saw  her 
shadow  pass  the  curtain,  and  when  her 
light  was  out,  he  closed  his  eyes  and 
sat  motionless — how  long  he  hardly 
knew;  but,  when  he  sprang  down,  he 
was  stiffened  from  the  midnight  chill 
and  his  unchanged  posture.  He  went 
back  to  his  room  then,  and  wrote  Mar¬ 
garet  a  letter  and  tore  it  up  and  went 
to  bed.  There  was  little  sleep  for  him 
that  night,  and  when  the  glimmer  of 


morning  brightened  at  his  window,  he 
rose  listlessly,  dipped  his  hot  head  in  a 
bowl  of  water  and  stole  out  to  the  barn. 
His  little  mare  whinnied  a  welcome  as 
he  opened  the  barn  door.  He  patted 
her  on  the  neck. 

“Good-by,  little  girl,”  he  said.  He 
started  to  call  her  by  name  and  stop¬ 
ped.  Margaret  had  named  the  beauti¬ 
ful  creature  “Dixie.”  The  servants  were 
waiting. 

“Good-mawnin’,  Mars  Chad,”  said 
each,  and  with  each  he  shook  hands, 
saying  simply  that  he  was  going  away 
that  morning.  Only  old  Tom  asked  him 
a  question. 

“Foh  Gawd,  Mars  Chad,”  said  the  old 
fellow,  “old  Mars  Buford  can’t  git 
along  widout  you.  You  gwine  to  come 
back  soon?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Uncle  Tom,”  said 
Chad,  sadly. 

“Whar  you  gwine,  Mars  Chad?” 

“Into  the  army.”  * 

“De  ahmy?”  The  old  man  smiled. 
“You  gwine  to  fight  de  Yankees?” 

“I’m  going  to  fight  with  the 
Yankees.” 

The  old  driver  looked  as  though  he 
could  not  have  heard  aright. 

“You  foolin’  this  ole  nigger,  Mars 
Chad,  ain’t  you?” 

Chad  shook  his  head,  and  the  old 
man  straightened  himself  a  bit. 

“I’se  sorry  to  heah  it,  suh,”  he  said, 
with  dignity,  and  he  turned  to  his 
work. 

Miss  Lucy  was  not  feeling  well  that 
morning  and  did  not  come  down  to 
breakfast.  The  boy  was  so  pale  and 
haggard  that  the  Major  looked  at  hira 
anxiously. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Chad? 
Are  you  sick?” 

“I  didn’t  sleep  very  well  last  night, 
Major.” 

The  Major  chuckled.  “I  reckon  you 
ain’t  gettin’  enough  sleep  these  days. 
I  reckon  I  wouldn’t  either,  if  I  were  in 
your  place.” 

Chad  did  not  answer.  After  break¬ 
fast  he  sat  with  the  Major  on  the  porch 
in  the  fresh,  sunny  air.  The  major 
smoked  his  pipe,  taking  the  stem  out  of 
his  mouth  now  and  then  to  shout  some 
order  as  a  servant  passed  under  his 
eye. 

“What’s  the  news,  Chad?” 

“Mr.  Crittenden  is  back.” 

“What  did  old  Lincoln  say?” 

“That  Camp  Dick  Robinson  was 
formed  for  Kentuckians  by  Kentuck¬ 
ians,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  State  that  it  should  be 
removed. 

“Well,  by — !  after  his  promise.  What 
did  Davis  say?” 

“That  if  Kentucky  opened  the  North¬ 
ern  door  for  invasion,  she  must  not 
close  the  Southern  door  to  entrance  for 
defence.” 

“And  dead  right  he  is,”  growled  the 
Major  with  satisfaction. 

“Governor  Magoffin  asked  Ohio  and 
Indiana  to  join  in  an  effort  for  a  peace 
Congress,”  Chad  added. 

“Well?” 

“Both  governors  refused.” 

“I  tell  you,  boy,  the  hour  has  come.” 

The  hour  fyad  come. 

“I’m  going  away  this  morning, 
Major.” 

The  Major  did  not  even  turn  his 
head. 

“I  thought  this  was  coming,”  he  said 
quietly.  Chad’s  face  grew  even  paler, 
and  he  steeled  his  heart  for  the  reve¬ 
lation. 

“I’ve  already  spoken  to  Lieutenant 
Hunt,”  the  Major  went  on.  “He  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  a  captain,  and  he  says  that, 
maybe,  he  can  make  you  a  lieutenant. 
You  can  take  that  boy  Brutus  as  a 
body  servant.”  He  brought  his  fist 
dawn  on  the  railing  of  the  porch,  “God, 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 
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American  Agriculturist 

Classified  Ads 

=  A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


AGENTS  WANTED 


'  COLLIK  PUPPIES,  males  $6.50,  females  $4.50.  P. 

HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

COON  IlOUND  PUPS  for  sale  all  papers.  GUY  L. 
PADDLEFORD.  Chenange  Forks,  N.  Y. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds  Puppies. 
Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 

T.  B.  TESTED  COW'S  FOR  SALE— 20  very  large 
registered  cows.  20  high  grade  cows  fresh  and  close 
springers  also  several  registered  hulls  and  heifers. 
SPOT  FARM.  Tully.  N.  Y. 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  51.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


MEN  TO  SELL  our  high  grade  garden  and  field 
seed  direct  to  planters.  A  good  position  with  big  in¬ 
come.  Experience  unnecessary.  COBB  CO.,  Franklin, 
Mass. _  _ _ 

WANT  CD :  C.  W.  Stuart  &  Co..  Newark,  New  York 
State  (Nurserymen  for  75  years)  need  live  wire  sales¬ 
men.  Part  or  full  time.  An  excellent  opportunity. 
Write  for  particulars. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 
SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— At  all  times  Guernsey  and  Holstein 
cows  and  heifers  in  carload  lots.  FRED  JENSEN, 
Waupaca,  Wis. 

GUERNSEY  BULL,  six  months  old,  A.R.  dam. 
spotted  Poland  Chinas,  bred  gilts.  JOS.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 

FEDERAL  TESTED  COWS.  45  fresh  and  close  up 
springers.  Ilolsteins,  Guernseys,  and  Jerseys.  E. 
CLAUDE  JONES,  Columbia  County,  Craryville.  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS,  Heifers,  young  Bulls, 
Calves,  accredited  herd.  WM.  ELWELL.  Worcester,  N.Y. 

AYRSHIRE  BULLS — Two  yearlings  Armour  Breeding, 
herd  accredited.  Prices  reasonable.  RAYMOND  PIKE, 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. _ 

Swine 

REGISTERED  O.I.C.  Sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  March. 
Shipped  on  approval.  GEO  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ 

REGISTERED  DUROC  BRED  Sows  and  Pigs.  Ex¬ 
cellent  size  and  quality.  HISTORIC  POTTER  FARM, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  CHICKS — Butchers. 
Market  men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  Picture 
Folder  Free,  showing  best  varieties  money  making 
market  chickens.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  Al,  Tyrone, 
Pa. 

ICWALITEED  BLOOD  TESTED  Rocks,  Reds.  Leg- 
horns.  Bred  for  color,  egg  production,  and  bloodtested 
four  years  for  Bacilliary  White  Diarrhoea  by  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  chicks 
shipped  under  State  label.  Catalog  and  price  list  free. 
Order  early,  so  we  can  supply  your  wants.  HARRISON - 
BURG  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Box  223,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Guineas. 
Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


50  JERSEY  GIANT  pullets  for  sale,  $2.25  each. 
INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS;  Mammoth 
Pekin  ducks;  drakes.  Pearl  guineas.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanfordvllle,  New  York. _ 

REISER'S  SINGLE  COJIB  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue. 
F.  REISER.  Grampian,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
L.  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  $20-100;  $180-1000;  Invest  now  and 
take  profits  in  1929.  ADAJI  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs. 
Two  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 


REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  250  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

HEAVIEST  LAYING  BARRED  Rock  pen  all  eastern 

contests  two  consecutive  years.  Records  to  2347.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Chicks  $25  per  hundred.  Cockerels  $5.  H.  VAN 
WINKLE,  Box  A.  Camden,  N.  Y. 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS.  Use  N.  Y.  Certified, 
LaJIor  Strain,  Pedigreed,  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels. 
Highest  production-bred  strain  in  America.  Consistent 
winners.  Disease  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  $5-$15. 
E.  D.  ELMER.  Palish.  N.  Y.  _ 

U.  I.  RED  pullets,  April  hatch.  Special  mating  $2.00. 

Cockerels  $3.00.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— chicks— eggs— extraordin¬ 
ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers — standard 
bred — low  price — Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARJIS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

30  BARRED  ROCK  Cocks  and  Cockerels.  Production 
bred.  Blood  tested.  Kent  strain,  $5  each,  3,  $13.50. 
A  RTHUR  J.  DAY,  Auburn,  N.  Y-  R.  8.  _ 

_ Baby  Chicks _ 

BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Barred  Rocks,  Giants.  Black  Jlinorcas, 
Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.,  HATCH 
ERY.  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

FREE  FEED  WITH  each  100  chicks.  White  Leghorns 
and* Barred  Rocks.  Write  for  particulars.  HAMBLIN 
Wilson.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE  White  Leghorn  chicks  from  high  pro¬ 
ducing  hens  mated  to  pedigree  males  up  to  284  eggs. 
Disease  free.  $1S  per  hundred  for  March.  THE 
DANIELS  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

NEAL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS:  Rocks.  Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns  priced  right.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  price  list.  WINGATE  NEAL,  Denton,  Maryland. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks  $12  per 
hundred,  $57.50  for  500,  $110  per  1000.  Specials  for 
March  delivery.  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Richfield  Pa. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

TURKEYS  JIAJIMOTII  BRONZE  Bourbon  Red,  Nar- 
ragansett.  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unrelated  pairs 
and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable  prices.  WALTER 
BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio.  _ _ _ _ 

TURKEYS — Large,  purebred,  Mammoth  Bronze,  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

COLORED  JIUSCOVY,  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS. 
Extra  large  stock.  Drakes  $3.00;  pairs  $5.50;  trios  $8.00, 
for  immediate  shipment.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesville.  Pa. _ _ 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLANDS  priced  to  clear  them 
out  quick.  D.  E.  GRAY,  Geneseo,  N.  J . _ 

BRONZE  TOMS,  18-24  lbs.  Hens  13-15  lbs.  GRACE 
LEAVITT,  South  Royalton,  Vt, _ 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  mammoth  Giant  Bronze  toms 
15,  25  lbs.  Hens  10,  16  lbs.  May  and  June  hatched 
yearlings.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN.  Adams.  N.  Y. 


TWO  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS,  one  drake  $11. 
Five  ducks,  one  drake  $20.  Two  black  giant  yearling 
hens,  one  cockerel  $12.  RUPRACHT  BROS.,  Pulaski, 
N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS  Gold  Bank  strain, 
hens  $8.  Toms  $12  and  $15.  Coops  $1.00  extra  if  not 
returned.  MRS.  A.  M.  ANSTED,  Rodman.  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Box 
102,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE,  Embden,  African  and 

Chinese  geese.  Giant  Pekin,  Aylesbury,  Rouen,  Mus¬ 

covy,  Buff  Orpington  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Baby 
Chicks  •  of  leading  breeds.  Catalog  free.  CHARLES 
McCLAVE,  Box  A,  New  London,  Ohio. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkey  hens, 

cheap.  White  Pekin  Ducks  $2.  MISS  MABEL  WES- 
COTT,  Lyons.  N.  Y. _ 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys.  Healthy 
reliable  stock,  exceptionable  plumage.  Bred  from  lead¬ 
ing  prize  winners.  MRS.  SPENCER  LANE,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  toms,  large, 

thrifty  birds,  disease  free,  money  back  guarantee.  Write, 
ROBERT  LEE.  Lowville.  N.  Y.  Route  1. 

TURKEYS— LARGE.  PUREBRED,  JIammoth  Bronze. 
Dark  colored.  Very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
SOLL,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

OWING  TO  ILLNESS  in  family,  must  reduce  Bour- 
bon  Red  turkey  breeders.  Choice  toms,  sons  of  First 
prize  Madison  Square'  Garden  tom.  $10,  $15,  unre¬ 
lated  hens  $8,  $10.  MRS.  C.  J.  DOXTATER,  Evans 
Jlills,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

LEVEL  PRODUCTIVE  FARJI  of  fifty  six  acres,  to 
settlo  estate,  located  11  miles  from  Syracuse  on  State 
road.  Electricity  available.  FRED  YOUNG,  Pennell- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

FARM,  135  acres,  3  houses,  good  water,  65  miles 
from  New  York;  good  markets;  8c  quart  for  milk;  one 
of  the  best  dairy  farms.  T.  F.  HOWELL,  Washlng- 
tonville,  N.  Y. _  _ 

DEL-MAR- V  A — THE  PENINSULA  OF  PLENTY. 
Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  supplying 

'twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  per¬ 
meates  entire  Peninsula.  Low-priced  farms,  town  and 
waterfront  homes.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Fin¬ 
est  concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes  .Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  164  Del-Mar- 
Va  Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


EVERY"  HOME  A  PROSPECT:  make  big  money,  em¬ 
ploy  crew;  sell  dependable  trees,  shrubbery;  all  or 
part  time;  landscape  service;  experience  not  essential; 
full  cooperation;  com.  paid  weekly;  we  deliver,  collect. 
Write  WILLEMS.  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Desk  A, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  

RELIABLE  MEN  WANTED  to  sell  guaranteed  trees, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Steady  work.  Pay  weekly.  Start 
now  for  Spring  business.  Wholesale  and  retail.  WEBB 
NURSERY  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

PEDIGREED  SEED  POTATOES,  Cobblers.  Moun¬ 
tains.  Russets,  Peachblow.  Write  for  catalogue.  ROY" 
HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  GRADE  SEED  Potatoes — Russets.  Green 

Mountain,  Gold  Coin,  Cobbler,  Banner,  Walter  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Carman  No.  3.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 
GLADIOLUS  BU  LBS — 36  -page  illustrated  Catalog 

free.  175  varieties.  Thirty  All  Different  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET.  Box  J,  New  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 

CLOVER,  $18  PER  BUSHEL,  IOWA  GROWN,  double 
recleaned.  Guaranteed  to  comply  state  seed  law ;  sweet 
clover,  scarified  $3.90,  unhulled  $1.90;  new  timothy, 
$2.40;  hardy  northwestern  alfalfa,  $10.80;  state  certi¬ 
fied  Grimm  at  lowest  prices;  all  guaranteed  and  sacked. 
Other  farm  seeds  at  lot  prices.  Write  for  samples  and 
circular  matter.  FRANK  SINN,  Box  480,  Clarinda, 
Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1S71  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N,  Y, _ _ _ 

BARRELS  of  slightly  damaged  crockery,  hotel  china- 
ware,  cooltingware,  glassware,  pottery.  Write  SWASEY’ 
COMPANY,  Portland,  Maine.  _ 

WANTED — HAY.  GRAIN.  Potatoes.  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAJIILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. _ 

PURE  HONEY,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  5  lbs. 
clover,  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.90;  buckwheat  $1.65.  C.  N. 
BALLARD,  Valois.  N.  Y. _ 

CLOVER  HONEY— 5  lbs.  $1.15;  10-lbs.  $2.00  post 

paid.  1  60-lb.  can  $7.20  here.  J.  C.  ABBOTT.  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass, _ _ _ , 

PEANUTS — Buy  direct  from  growers.  Roast  them 
yourself.  10  lbs.  $1.75;  25  lbs.  $3.50;  100  lbs.  $12.00: 
500  lbs.  $50.00:  2000  lbs.  $175.00.  Now  booking  orders 
for  “FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  Plants.  J.  P.  COUN- 
CILL  COMPANY.  Franklin,  Va.  _ _ 

5000  LBS.  BUCKWHEAT— goldenrod  honey  sold  for 
the  best  offer.  II.  S.  OSTRANDER,  Mellenville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  best,  clover  $6.60.  Buckwheat  $5.40. 
Not  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville.  N.  y. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY"  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  


MAKE  $50  to  $75  weekly  this  winter  taking  orders 
for  our  quality  Nursery  Stock.  Fruits  from  our  trees 
have  won  first  prize  at  the  Syracuse  State  Fair  for 
years.  Free  replacement.  No  investment.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Free  outfit.  Pay  weekly.  KNIGHT 
&  BOSTWICK,  Newark.  New  Y'ork  State. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Make  the  Hens  Happy 


By  Ray  Inman 


LIKE  HUMAN  BEINGS, 
>  REQUIRE  MOVING  AND 
8&EATUIN6  SPACE 
IMDOO  GL_S 


anybody  whaY 
SAY'S  l  Do  NY, 
WEED  MON/lN* 
SPACE  IS  POLL 
O'  DENATURED 
BANANA  OAL 


MAtNTAlN  NORMAL  HEALTH, 
lOO  FOWLS  NEED  4-00  S<?-  FT. 
OF  FLOOR  SPACE . 


400  FT  O  FLOOR.  SPACE  MAT 
BE  O.K.  FOR  iOO ORDINARY-  BIRDS' 
BUT  IT  AINT  HALF  ENOUGH  FOR 
BENNIE  BANTON\  SINCE  RE 
SMACKED  BIG  BILL  BRAHMA 

per  a  row  cs  leather  ousters 
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IO  FT.  AT  THE  MASH 
WOPPER-AND  5  FT.  AT 
THE  WATER.  POUNTAIN- 

VeIi  s!nceT6  r  SOKl.l  DONT  NEED 
YHET  <SiME  Al o  MORE  N  HALF  A 

^VeedTbo*  *T  TUBBED 

RoLWERl  >uOY.  SO  LONG  AS  V 
B°LWER^ex  to  SECONOS  at  t-h' 

fEED.-after  that  IO 

ft,  o' fred  Boy  don't 

MEAN  MO  MORE  "THAN 


ttiere  lootaMs  given 
sufficient  space  8 
care,  tlxanin  1000  lacKing,  it  • 

Tdont  get  thvs, 

ALBERT.-  I  ALLUS 
UNDERSTOOD  THAT 
Av  BIRD  ON  tH'  H  AND 
WAS  WORTH  TVTO 
OM  A.  BU5  M 
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At  Last  A  Marvelous  Pump  Has 
Been  Developed  In  Which  Every 
Moving  Part  But  One  is  Eliminated. 
Auto-Prime  Now  Enables  You  To 
Have  Fresh  Running  Water  At  Less 
Than  City  Cost.  Has  Already  Saved 
Hundreds  of  Farmers  Thousands  of 
Dollars. 


Auto 'Prime  is  Entirely  Different 


Model  GD 

Here  is  the  ideal  gasoline 
pump — for  use  where  there 
is  no  power  available.  Has 
the  same  improved  chamber 
and  impeller  system  as 
Model  D.  Coupon  brings 
full  details  about  this  and 
other  types.  Mail  it  nowl 


YOU’VE  never  seen  anything  like  the  new 
Auto-Prime  pump!  It’s  different — far  ahead 
of  any  other.  Amazingly  simple  in  construction. 
Automatic.  Self  priming.  Has  more  suction  lift. 
25%  greater  capacity.  Yet  this  astonishing  pump 
has  only  one  moving  part.  Nothing  to  wear  out. 

Think  of  it — for  a  few  cents  a  day  you  can 
now  have  fresh  water  at  all  times — for  every 
need.  Simply  install  Auto-Prime  .  .  .  then  forget 
it.  You’ll  be  amazed  at  its  sheer  simplicity — its 
unmatched  efficiency. 

Send  For  Free  Book 

Take  advantage  of  this  wonderful  invention 
and  banish  water  pail  drudgery  for  all  time.  Our 
new  illustrated  book  describes  the  many  uses  and 
advantages  of  an  Auto-Prime  Water  Supply  Sys¬ 
tem.  Send  for  it  today — it  is  free,  without  ob¬ 
ligation. 


Mail  The  Coupon  NOW !  | 


n 


AUTO- PR.  [ME 

COMPANY 

Street,  \ 


Auto-Prime  Pump  Co., 

Dept.  A-130,  850  E.  72nd  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pleas®  send  me  without  obligation  a  free  copy  of 
your  new  illustrated  book.  Also  full  information 
about  Auto-Prime  Pumps. 


Name.. 


Dept.  A-130,  850  E.  72nd 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Address.. 


City.. 


..State . . 


Let  Us  Help 
Sell  Your  Farm 

Send  us  all  the  facts 
and  we  will  submit 
copy  and  prices 
for  advertising. 

A 

CLASSIFIED  ADV.  DEPT. 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Read  “HUNTING  &  FISHING 

A  52-page  monthly  magazine  crammed  full  of  hunt¬ 
ing,  Ashing,  camping,  trapping  stories,  pictures,  val¬ 
uable  information  about  guns,  rifles,  fishing  tackle, 
game  law  changes,  best  places  to  get  fish  and  game, 
etc.  Biggest  value  ever  offered  in  a  sporting  magazine. 
^nprialOff*»i*We  wil1  send  you  Hunting  &  Fish- 
u(jcuaiuuci  ing  Magazine  for  a  whole  year,  12 
big  issues  and  this  Bemington  Sportsman’s  Knife 
The  Name  is  your  guarantee  of  quality. 
“Remington”  on  the  blade  _ 

Both  for 


Clip  this  adv.  and  enclose  $1  bill.  Mail  your  ordei 
today  to 

Hunting  &  Fishing  Magazine  294Tran»itBIdg.Bojton,Man. 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


TOBACCO 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LEAF  TOBACCO.  Good,  sweet  chewing,  0  lbs.  90c; 

5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.  60c; 
5,  90c;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FABMEBS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

VANILLA  FLA VOIt,  $1  per  quart.  Direct  from  man¬ 

ufacturer.  Sent  C.O.D.  Parcel  Post  prepaid  to  any 
address.  A.  E.  SNELL,  34  Scott  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50.  Smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Pipe  free.  FABMEBS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah.  Ky. 

DELCO  LIGHTING  SYSTEM.  1250  Watts  160  Amp 
hour  battery  charged  ready  to  run.  Fine  condition.  First 
check  received  for  $125  gets  a  bargain.  L.  E.  WINN, 
West  Concord,  Mass. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  ten 
$2.50;  Smoking  10  lbs.  $2.00;  pay  when  received. 
FABMEBS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 

“PHOENIX”  LIMESTONE  is  best  made  from  high 
grade  materials;  it’s  fine  and  dry,  apply  on  pastures 
in  Winter.  It  pays  to  use  it  daily  as  an  absorbant 
in  stables.  Lime  helps  to  produce  feed  that  Cows 
need.  Shipment  made  from  Danbury,  Conn.  Buy  a 
car  load  with  your  neighbors.  Co-operation  pays.  Free 
folder  and  price  list.  (A).  JAMES  A.  CASE,  Col¬ 
chester,  Conn. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  Flannelette 
house  dresses  $1.50.  EVA  MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY 

WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FRANKLINPRESS, 

Milford,  New  Hampshire. 

WANTED  EASTEBN  STATES  Muskrats  $1.40  to 
$1.60  average  free  of  poor.  Ship  immediately.  O.  FEBBIS 
&  CO.,  Dept.  A. A.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1. 
Samples  free.  50  calling  cards  10c.  Samples  free. 
WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

NAME  CARDS,  BUSINESS  cards.  Letter  Heads,  En¬ 
velopes,  Bill  Heads,  etc.,  or  anything  to  your  copy  up 
to  5x7  in.  200  for  $1.50,  500  for  $3.00,  1000  for  $4,007 
Sent  C.O.D.  Church  Collection  Envelopes  7c  up  per 
carton.  DUFOLD-TRIFOLD  CO..  Trenton,  N.  J. 

FURS-HIDES  will  bring  the  best  prices  when  shipped 
here.  Write  for  prices,  market  information,  tags.  No 
lot  too  small  or  large.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Succ.  to 
Keystone  Hide  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

AVIATION 

AVIATION— Salary  while  learning,  $18  to  $35  per 

week,  while  under  instruction  in  our  factory  and  at  our 
airport.  Call  or  write  for  information  without  obligation. 
WEEKS  AIBCBAFT  COBPORATION  Department  S. 
Plankinton  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED  USED  BURLAP  bags  or  cotton  bags  any 
quantity  all  year  round.  HOFFMAN  BROS.  BAG  CO.. 
39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist” 


American  Agriculturist,  January  26,  1929 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 

,  ( Continued  from  Page  20) 

but  I’d  give  the  rest  of  my  life  to  be  wouldn’t  listen.  I  don’t  wonder,  for  I 
ten  years  younger  than  I  am  now.”  couldn’t  explain  to  you  what  I  couldn’t 

“Major,  I’m  going  into  the  Union  understand  myself.  I - ”  the  boy 

choked  and  tears  filled  his  eyes.  He  was 
afraid  to  hold  out  his  hand. 


army.” 

The  Major’s  pipe  almost  dropped 
from  between  his  lips.  Catching  the 
arms  of  his  chair  with  both  hands,  he 
turned  heavily  and  with  dazed  wonder, 
as  though  the  boy  had  struck  him  with 
his  first  from  behind,  and,  without  a 
word,  stared  hard  into  Chad’s  tortured 
face.  The  keen  old  eye  had  not  long 
to  look  before  it  saw  the  truth,  and 
then,  silently,  the  old  man  turned  back. 
His  hands  trembled  on  the  chair,  and 
he  slowly  thrust  them  into  his  pockets, 
breathing  hard  through  his  nose.  The 
boy  expected  an  outbreak,  but  none 
came.  A  bee  buzzed  above  them.  A 
yellow  butterfly  zigzagged  by.  Black¬ 
birds  chattered  in  the  firs.  The  screech 
of  a  peacock  shrilled  across  the  yard, 
and  a  ploughman’s  singing  wailed 
across  the  fields: 

Trouble,  O  Lawd! 

Nothin’  but  trouble  in  de  lan’  of 
Canaan. 

The  boy  knew  he  had  given  his  old 
friend  a  mortal  hurt. 

“Don’t,  Major,”  he  pleaded.  “You 
don’t  know  how  I  have  fought  against 
this.  I  tried  to  be  on  your  side.  I  thought 
I  was.  I  joined  the  Rifles.  I  found 
first  that  I  couldn’t  fight  with  the 
South,  and — then — I — found  that  I  had 
to  fight  for  the  North.  It  almost  kills 
me  when  I  think  of  all  you  have 
done - ” 

The  Major  waved  his  hand  imper¬ 
iously.  He  was  not  the  man  to  hear  his 
favors  recounted,  much  less  refer  to 
them  himself.  He  straightened  and  got 
up  from  his  chair.  His  manner  had 
grown  formal,  stately  coldly  courteous. 

“I  cannot  understand,  but  you  are 
old  enough,  sir,  to  know  you  own  mind. 
You  should  have  prepared  me  for  this. 
You  will  excuse  me  a  moment.”  Chad 
rose  and  the  Major  walked  toward  the 
door,  his  step  not  very  steady,  and  his 
shoulders  a  bit  shrunken— his  back, 
somehow,  looked  suddenly  old. 

“Brutus!”  he  called  sharply  to  a 
black  boy  who  was  training  rosebushes 
in  the  yard.  “Saddle  Mr.  Chad’s 
horse.”  Then,  without  looking  again  at 
Chad,  he  turned  into  his  office,  and 
Chad,  standing  where  he  was,  with  a 
breaking  heart,  could  hear,  through  the 
open  window,  the  rustling  of  papers 
and  the  scratching  of  a  pen. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  heard  the  Major 
rise  and  he  turned  to  meet  him.  The 
old  man  held  a  roll  of  bills  in  one  hand 
and  a  paper  in  the  other. 

“Here  is  the  balance  due  you  on  our 
last  trade,”  he  said,  quietly.  “The  mare 
is  yours — Dixie,”  he  added,  grimly. 
“The  old  mare  is  in  foal.  I  will  keep 
her  and  send  you  your  due  when  the 
time  comes.  We  are  quite  even,”  he 
went  on  in  a  level  tone  of  business. 
“Indeed,  what  you  have  done  about  the 
place  more  than  exceeds  any  expense 
that  you  have  ever  caused  me.  If 
anything,  I  am  still  in  your  debt.” 

“I  can’t  take  it,”  said  Chad,  chok¬ 
ing  back  a  sob. 

“You  will  have  to  take  it,”  the  Major 

broke  in,  curtly,  “unless - ”  the 

Major  held  back  the  bitter  speech  that 
was  on  his  lips  and  Chad  understood. 
The  old  man  did  not  want  to  feel  under 
any  obligations  to  him. 

“I  would  offer  you  Brutus,  as  was 
my  intention,  except  that  I  knoto  you 
would  not  take  him - ”  again  he  ad¬ 

ded,  grimly,  “and  Brutus  would  run 
away  from  you.” 

“No,  Major,”  said  Chad,  sadly,  “I 
would  not  take  Brutus,”  and  he  step¬ 
ped  down  one  step  of  the  porch  back¬ 
ward. 

“I  tried  to  tell  you,  Major,  but  you 


“Good-by,  Major,”  he  said,  brokenly. 

“Good-by,  sir,”  answered  the  Major, 
with  a  stiff  bow,  but  the  old  man’s  lip 
shook  and  he  turned  abruptly  within. 

Chad  did  not  trust  himself  to  look 
back,  but,  as  he  rode  through  the  pas¬ 
ture  to  the  pike  gate,  his  ears  heard, 
never  to  forget,  the  chatter  of  the 
blackbirds,  the  noises  around  the  barn, 
the  cry  of  the  peacock,  and  the  wail¬ 
ing  of  the  ploughman: 

Trouble,  O  Lawd! 

Nothin’  but  trouble - 

At  the  gate  the  little  mare  turned 
her  head  toward  town  and  started 
away  in  the  easy  swinging  lope  for 
which  she  was  famous.  From  a  corn¬ 
field  Jerome  Conners,  the  overseer, 
watched  horse  and  rider  for  a  while, 
and  then  his  lips  were  lifted  over  his 
protruding  teeth  in  one  of  his  ghastly, 
infrequent  smiles.  Chad  Buford  was  out 
of  his  way  at  last.  At  the  Deans’  gate, 
Snowball  was  just  going  in  on  Mar¬ 
garet’s  pony  and  Chad  pulled  up. 

“Where’s  Mr.  Dan,  Snowball? — and 
Mr.  Harry?” 

“Mars  Dan  he  gwine  to  de  wah — an’ 
I’se  gwine  wid  him.” 

“Is  Mr.  Harry  going,  too?”  Snow¬ 
ball  hesitated.  He  did  not  like  to  gos-' 
sip  about  family  matters,  but  it  was  a 
friend  of  the  family  who  was  question¬ 
ing  him. 

“Yessuh!  But  Mammy  say  Mars 
Harry’s  teched  in  de  haid.  He  gwine  to 
fight  wid  de  po’  white  trash.” 

“Is  Miss  Margaret  at  home?” 

“Yessuh.” 

Chad  had  his  note  to  Margaret,  un¬ 
sealed.  He  little  felt  like  seeing  her 
now,  but  he  had  just  as  well  have  it 
all  over  at  once.  He  took  it  out  and 
looked  it  over  once  more — irresolute. 

“I’m  going  away  to  join  the  Union 
army,  Margaret.  May  I  come  to  tell 
you  good-by?  If  not,  God  bless  you 
always.  Chad.” 

“Take  this  to  Miss  Margaret,  Snow¬ 
ball,  and  bring  me  an  answer  here  as 
soon  as  you  can.” 

“Yessuh.” 

The  black  hoy  was  not  gone  long. 
Chad  saw  him  go  up  the  steps,  and  in 
a  few  moments  he  reappeared  and  gal¬ 
loped  back. 

“Ole  Mistis  say  dey  ain’t  no  answer.” 

“Thank  you,  Snowball.”  Chad  pitch¬ 
ed  him  a  coin  and  loped  on  toward  Lex¬ 
ington  with  his  head  bent,  his  hands 
folded  on  the  pommel,  and  the  reins 
flapping  loosely.  Within  one  mile  of 
Lexington  he  turned  into  a  cross-road 
and  set  his  face  toward  the  mountains. 

( To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 


Pictures  Worth  Seeing 

j— STEAMBOAT  BILL,  JR.— United  Art¬ 
ists — 7  rls. — Buster  Keaton — Buster 
Keaton  is  hilariously  funny  as  the 
undersized  son  of  a  Mississippi  steam¬ 
er  captain  who  gets  all  mixed  up  with 
a  hurricane  which  wrecks  his  father’s 
rival  steamer.  (Story  by  Carl  Har- 
baugh). 

j— THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERD  OF  KING¬ 
DOM  COME — First  National — 8  rls. — 
Richard  Barthelmess — A  tale  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains  in  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  An  ambitious  youth 
who  looks  beyond  the  encircling  hills 
finds  a  new  life  but  he  is  true  to  his 
mountain  sweetheart.  Acting  excell¬ 
ent.  (Novel  by  John  Fox,  Jr.) 

j— THE  BIG  KILLING— Paramount— (5 
rls. — Wallace  Beery,  Raymond  Hatton 
— Good  comedy  of  mountain  people. 
A  life  long  feud  between  two  families 
in  finally  bridged  by  a  marriage. 
Clever  sub-titles.  (Story  by  Grover 
Jones). 
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The  Service  Bureau^ 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interest s,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


who  contemplates  starting  in  it  should' 
first  familiarize  themselves  thoroughly 
with  the  principles  involved. 
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Do  Not  Fall  for  “Credit  Checks” 


"T  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
L,  L.  Lindsay  Oil  Interests,  Mineral 
Wells,  Texas.  The  letter  was  headed, 
‘$8.00  check  may  mean  a  fortune’.  The 
letter  included  a  check  made  out  to  me 
for  $8.00  and  on  the  back  of  the  check 
it  said  that  it  would  be  valuable  at  face 
value  when  accompanied  by  $2.00  in  cash 
or  check  for  subscription  of  twenty-five 
units  of  L.  L.  Lindsay  Oil  Interests.” 

IN  the  first  place,  we  recommend  that 
our  subscribers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  firm  which  issues  these  credit 
checks. *  We  believe  that  it  is  purely 
and  simply  a  bait  and  that  in  general 
it  is  a  sign  of  a  proposition  which  it  is 
well  to  stay  away  from.  Anyone  in¬ 
vesting  money  in  stocks  of  any  com¬ 
pany,  whether  it  be  oil  wells  or  any 
other  concern,  takes  his  chances  on  the 
profits.  The  promoters  MAY  be  en¬ 
tirely  honest,  yet  the  investment  may 
be  lost  due  to  either  poor  management 
or  to  lack  of  .  oil  on  the.  property.'  Con¬ 
sult  your  banker  before  you  invest. 


Pays  $30  for  Poultry  Marker 
and  Detective  Service 

"Recently  we  paid  $30  to  the  Dudley 
Detective  Agency.  They  were  to  furnish 
;i,  tattooing  instrument  and  ink  enough 
for  five  hundred  hens  and  this  mark  was 
to  be  registered  on  their  records  and  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  poultry  dealers. 

"I  heard  reports  that  their  agents  have 
accepted  $15  where  they  were  unable  to 
get  $30.  I  also  understood  that  I  was 
getting  some  protection  against  poultry 
thieves  in  the  form  of  detective  service.” 

WE  find  on  investigation  that  the. 

Dudley  Detective  Service  has  an 
office  in  Reading,  Pa.,  consisting,  we 
are  informed,  of  one  room,  which  is 
run  by  Mr.  Dudley  with  one  assistant. 
So  far  as  we  know,  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  canvass  in  rural  districts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  to  sell  the  poultry 
marker  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
buy  it. 

So  far  as  the  poultry  marker  itself  is 
concerned,  a  similar  marker  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  $30.  As  regards 
the  detective  service,  it  is  probable 
that  the  State  Troopers  will  give  equal 
or  better  service  at  no  direct  cost  to 
our  subscribers. 


gilding  cards,  etc.,  but  such  business 
could  not  be  conducted  profitably  if  the 
advertisers  were  to  pay  the  home  work¬ 
ers  the  prices  quoted  for  work  done. 
The  advertisers’  purpose  was  not  to 
supply  work,  but  to  obtain  advance  de¬ 
posits  on  various  pretexts  from  those 
who  need  or  desire  employment.  This 
deposit  once  acquired,  the  advertisers 
lost  interest  in  the  home-worker. — 
Better  Business  Bureau. 


For  Those  Interested  in  Fur 
Farming 

THERE  is  much  interest  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  fur  farming.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recent¬ 
ly  issued  a  bulletin,  Leaflet  No.  27-L, 
entitled  "Recommendations  to  Begin¬ 
ners  in  Fur  Farming”.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  states  that  fur  farming  is  not  a 
“get-rich-quick”  business  and  any  one 


A  Subscriber  Says  “Thanks” 

"On  September  13,  I  sent  the  .... — ....  Co. 
a  check  for  $17  in  payment  for  a  tractor 
hitch.  They  acknowledged  the  order  and 
said  it  would  be  shipped  at  once  from 
their  factory.  I  waited  about  two  weeks 
and  -wrote  them  again.  To  date  the  goods 
have  not  arrived,  neither  have  I  received 
my  $17  back.  I  should  appreciate  your 
help.” 

WE  immediately  took  this  case  up 
with  this  concern  and  within  a 
very  short  time  were  gratified  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  following  letter  of  thanks 
from  our  subscriber: 

"After  placing  the  matter  in  your  hands 
I  received  a  letter  from  them  dated  No¬ 
vember  12,  asking  if  the  hitch  had  been 
received,  etc.  I  replied  that  it  had  not 
and  informed  them  that  I  had  placed  the 
matter  in  your  hands,  although  I  know 
they  were  aware  of  that  or  they  would 
never  have  written  me  again.  On  No¬ 
vember  16,  the  express  agent  notified  me 
that  the  tractor  hitch  had  arrived.  I  re¬ 
fused  it  and  within  a  few  days  received 
a  refund  check.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
securing  the  prompt  payment  of  this 
claim  as  I  am  sure  I  would  never  have 
received  the  goods  or  money  if  I  had  not 
placed  it  in  your  hands.” 


Free  Lot  Scheme  Unlawful 
in  New  York 

THE  back-bone  of  the  “free-lot” 
practice  has  been  broken.  Publicity 
against  it  has  destroyed  its  effective¬ 
ness  and  enforcement  officers  have  be¬ 
come  aware  of  its  destructive  charac¬ 
ter.  On  August  7,  1928,  the  Attorney 
General  of  New  York  State  advised  the 
Department  of  State  that  “free  lot” 
vendors  conduct  their  business  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  Section  421  of  the  penal  law; 
this  being  the  statute  against  deceptive 
advertising.  The  Department  has  or¬ 
dered  at  least  six  companies  to  quit 
using  the  scheme. 

During  the  past  three  months,  the 
Department  of  State  has  held  six  hear¬ 
ings  on  complaints  forwarded  to  it  by 
the  Bureau.  Restitutions  were  made 
and  constructive  action  was  taken  in 
every  case.  One  large  company,  about 
which  the  Bureau’s  Real  Estate  Sec¬ 
tion  has  received  many  complaints,  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  hearing,  made  restitution 
to  five  persons  and  announced  that  it 
would  no  longer  continue  actively  in 
the  business. — Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau. 


Post  Office  Closes  Home 
Work  Schemes 

THE  Post  Office  Department  has  is¬ 
sued  fraud  orders  against  a  large 
number  of  so-called  home  work 
schemes  recently.  Such  schemers  ad¬ 
vertised  for  home  workers  holding  out 
the  lure  that  they  would  furnish  easy 
profitable  work  in  the  home.  This 
work  was  supposed  to  consist  of  sewing 
dresses  or  aprons,  addressing  envelopes, 


’—and  equip  it  right 

Get  the  benefit  of  Mitchell  experience  in 
teg  and  installing  modern  dairy  barn  equipment. 
Let  us  help  you  arrange  the  interior  in  a  time 
and  labor  Raving  way,  and  provide  you  with 
the  Btalls,  pens,  carriers,  bowls  and  ventilators 
that  will  tgivo  you  complete  eat’sfactioa  and 
big  value  for  your  money. 

TCHEL 

Be  t  t  e  r.b  1  1  r  — 
am  Equipment 

Built  of  selected  materials  by  Wisconsin’*  pioneer 
barn  equipment  manufacturers.  Exclusive  {cap¬ 
tures  that  mean  easier  work  and  greater  comfort. 


Money  Paid  to  A.  A. 

Subscribers  During  Dec*,  1928 

Insurance  Indemnities 

Paid  to  December  1st...- 

.  $116,113,31 

Paid  daring  December.. 

.  3,657.84 

$119,771.15 

Frank  S.  ! ngalsbe-  Basem,  N,  y, . 

5  130,00 

Ada  M,  Moore  Est.,  McGraw,  N,  Y. . . 

1 ,009.00 

Auto  overturned — fractures 

Train  struck  auto — mortuary 

Ward  A,  Burghart,  Hastings,  N.Y, . 

30,00 

Homer  G,  Beecher,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . . 

30,00 

Struck  hy  auto — crushed  collarbone 

Auto  collision — fractured  nose,  cut  face 

Madeline  King.  Montlcello,  N.  Y . 

80,00 

Delia  Deyear,  Sodus,  N.'  Y . .... 

100,00 

Auto  turned  over — finger  cut. 

Thrown  from  load  of  grain — fractured  ankle 

Dawson  E.  Harris.  Port  Byron,  N.  Y . 

30,00 

Willie  B,  Burdette.  Gaithersburg,  Md . 

..  20,00 

Auto  overturned— foot  cut 

Struck  by  auto— brain  concussion 

Andrew  Hail,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y, . . 

80.00 

Marion  McDonald,  Canton,  N.  Y . 

..  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  head 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 

Verne  E.  DeLong,  W.  Chary,  N.  Y. . . 

30,00 

Harold  Edsall,  Falconer,  N,  Y . 

..  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  rib 

Auto  collision — cut  head  and  leg 

Louise  M,  Jochinsen,  Port  Murray,  N.  J,. ., 

60,00 

Edward  Snide,  Mooers  Forks,  N.  Y . 

..  34.28 

Auto  accident — fractures 

Auto  accident — head  cut 

Clarence  Kinney,  E.  Greenbush,  N.  Y,  . 

30,00 

Elias  Fink,  Fallston,  Md . 

14.28 

Auto  struck  wagon — brain  concussion,  cuts 

Auto  overturned — injured  band,  arm,  face 

Duane  Gilmore,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y . 

20.00 

Ernest  W.  English,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y . 

30,00 

Auto  hit  telephone  pole — contusions,  fractures 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  leg 

Dallas  Johnson,  Bridgeton,  N.  J . 

40.00 

Mrs,  Edna  Evans,  Holland  Patent,  N  ,Y. 

..  55.71 

Car  hit  bridge— cut  scalp 

Auto  accident — fractured  collarbone 

Asa  M.  Seeley.  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y . 

30.00 

Wm.  Metzger.  Strykersville.  N.  Y . ... 

..  100.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  skull 

Auto  accident — compound  fracture 

Emma  A.  Brown.  Hillsdale,  N,  Y„  . . 

130.00 

Geo,  D,  Wait,  Owego,  rl,  Y . . 

..  30.00 

Auto  accident — broken  arm 

Struck  by  auto— injury  to  hip 

l.  Milton  Welder,  Malden,  Mass . . 

20.00 

Robert  A,  Wilson,  Knowiesville,  N.  Y . 

.  40,00 

Auto  collision — injured  knee,  cuts 

Thrown  from  wagon — injury  to  chest 

Josephine  McLaughlin,  Flanders,  N,  1 . 

35,71 

Floyd  R,  Harris  Est.,  Meshoppen,  Pa _ 

.  1,000.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  rib 

Auto  accident— mortuary 

Elizabeth  McLaughlin,  Flanders.  N.  J. . 

10.00 

Emmet  Eckert.  New  Kingston,  N.  Y, . 

40,00 

Auto  collision— contusions 

Thrown  from  wagon — broken  leg 

Anna  McLaughlin,  Flanders.  N.  J . 

10.00 

Rose  Pescitelle,  West  Haven.  Conn . 

50,00 

Auto  collision — contusions 

Thrown  from  wagon — contusions 

Leon  Bonham.  Rochester,  N.  Y . 

80.00 

Ralph  Simons.  Smyrna,  N,  Y . . 

90.00 

Auto  collision— cut  face  and  mouth 

Train  struck  auto — bruised  ankle  and  ribs 

Anna  M.  Mcnges,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

5.00 

John  Joiner,  Dryden.  N,  Y . . 

30.00 

Struck  by  auto— contused  elbow,  bruises 

Auto  accident— bruises  and  contusions 

J.  Arnold,  Guildcrland,  N.  Y . 

42.86 

Stella  Joiner,  Dryden,  N,  Y . 

..  40.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs 

Auto  accident — fractured  leg 

August  Mittelsted.  Troy.  N.  Y.,  R.3 . 

30.00 

Thrown  from  load  of.  has— contusions 

93,657.84 

Service  Bureau 

Claims  Settled 

Mrs.  E.  Ellis,  Lodi,  N,  Y . 

$  33.70 

Mr.  1,  Walawender.  Utica.  N.  Y . 

7.00 

(Returns  on  furs  sold) 

(Adjustment  for  live  stock) 

James  Stackhouse.  Delaware.  N.  J . 

8.00 

Earl  C.  Rumscy,  Fulton.  N.  Y . 

5.92 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  goods) 

(Returns  on  boans  sold) 

A.  B.  Morris,  Savona,  N.  Y . 

200.00 

Mr.  C.  D.  Hay,  West  Chary,  N.  Y . 

16.17 

(Settlement  from  railroad  company) 

(Balance  due  on  produce) 

M.  J.  Cohen,  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. . 

10.79 

Mrs.  Rosclla  Haight.  Waterloo.  N.  Y. . . 

28.81 

(Express  claim  settled) 

(Refund  from  express  company) 

Glenn  Logue,  Candor,  N.  Y. . . 

55.00 

H.  M.  Goundry,  Himrod,  N,  Y . 

5.00 

(Refund  on  separator) 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

Gilbert  Miner,  Walton,  N.  Y. . 

3.28 

Edgar  C.  Rogers,  Stillwater,  N.  Y . 

(Adjustment  from  commission  merchant) 

(Deposit  refunded) 

Fred  M.  Giar,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y . 

22.00 

Charles  Spencer,  Maryland,  N.  Y . 

(Returns  for  produce  sold) 

(Protested  cheek  made  good) 

L.  Richards,  West  Falls.  N,  Y.  . 

23.46 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Craven.  Guilford.  N.  Y . 

(Refund  od  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

(Refund  on  returned  goods) 

-  • 

Mrs.  John  Roberts,  Stillwater,  Pa . 

10.15 

Cole  W,  Grigijs,  Newburgh,  N.  Y . 

(Settlement  fMin  mail  order  house) 

(Refund  on  pet  stock) 

Donald  LaQuay,  Silver  Creek.  N.  Y . 

79.00 

Jesse  Hathaway,  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y . 

32.50 

(Befund  on  separator) 

(Refund  on  pet  stock) 

Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Bishop.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y 

10.00 

(Adjustment  on  merchandise  order) 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Crandall,  Norwich,  N.  Y . 

17.11 

(Refund  on  rug) 

Tola! . 

..  9605.21 

- • 

General  Claims  Adjusted.  Where  No  Money  is  Involved 

Mrs,  S,  Betts.  Cranbury.  N.  J. 

Orval  Ribble.  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 

(Order  of  plants  delivered) 

(Merchandise  order  filled) 

Mrs.  1.  J.  Taft.  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Mrs,  Charles  Bartholomew,  Cuylcr.  N.  Y, 

(Merchandise  order  filled) 

(Premium  received  for  selling  goods) 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Gordon.  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 

Charles  Bechtel,  Treadwell,  N.  Y, 

(Merchandise  order  filled) 

(Adjustment  on  Liberty  Bonds) 

Chicken  Thief  Rewards  Paid  During  December 

(The  A. A.  Chicken  Thief  Rewards 

Were  Discontinued  Jan.  1,  1929) 

Mr.  A.  G.  Maxwell,  Canastota, 

N.  Y. 

.  $25.00 

James  W.  Neally,  Addison,  N 

Y. 

.  $25.00 

— 

$50.00 

,[  .    . 

Total  Paid  to  Subscribers  $4,313.05  ^ 

Double  Folding  Sure  Stop  Stall 

The  stall  that  beats  them  alL  Patented  Folding 
Sure-Stope  insure  cows  going  where  they  should 
and  staying  there.  _  Cow  eats,  drinks,  lies  down 
and  moves  about  in  ease.  Easily  operated  by 
lever.  Oilanchor  keeps  partitionsfromnistingon. 

Giant 

LittcrCarner 

A  brute  for  strength 
Bnd  endurance,  but 
a*  easily  controlled 
as  the  simplest  and 
lightest.  Never  slip 
brake.  Easily  raised 
and  lowered.  Carrier 
box  locks  at  both 
ends, 

RIGHT'  NOW’/— Mail  hack  the  coopon 
and  get  our  big  Free  Catalog. 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1906  Forest  Home  Are. 

Mflwanfeee,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Earn  Equip¬ 
ment  Catalog. 

Name . . . . . . 

Address . . . 


ftoBoeHel 
#to  Rings 


NtyalKiM 
Hsmrss  onfowfea** 
on  30  Pay  Trial 


a  new  1929  model  Walsh  _ 
Buckle  harness  on  30  days’  trial. 
Use  it.  Prove  to  yourself  that  it  13  ; 
stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Out¬ 
wears  buckle  harness  because  it 
has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no 
rings  to  wear  them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken 
them.  Eleven  years’ success — thousands  in  use. 

Saves  Repairs — Lasts  Longer 

Hence  costs  less.  Walsh  special  steel- 
tested  leather — all  particulars  of  eleven  /  ER££  i 
styles  explained  in  big,  1929  catalog.  /  i 

Send  me  Your  N»me.My  1929catalo* on  requeit.  iGUatdrri 
My  appreciation  of  nation-wide  patronage  I 

finds  expression  inthebeautifulcalendarsent  ■ 

free  upon  request  together  with  catalog  to  ‘ 
all  harness  users.  Write  today. 

June*  M.  Walsh.  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CQ..t 
JU  Wisconsin  Are.,  Dept,  510 
2.29  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

m 


copper-content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


SILO 


Lifetime  satisfaction.  Eas¬ 
ily  erected.  Can  be increased 
in  height.  No  freeze  troub¬ 
les.  Storm  and  fire-proof.  Convincing  booklet 
free,  ‘'Users'  Own  Words"  by  250  owner*. 
Write  today  tot  apeciat  offer 

ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

(, Established  1850 )  699  Warder  St. 

Check  iteme  wanted. 


Silos  ■  Mills 

Cutters  ■  Crib* 

Brooder  Houses 


Hog  Houses 
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Henderson’s  Special  Offer 


only  10  Cents 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 


MAIL  the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail  you  “Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden Henderson’s  new  seed  catalogue,  together 
with  the  new  Henderson  25  cent  rebate  slip,  which  will  also  entitle 
you,  without  charge,  to  the  Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our 
tested  seeds  with  your  order. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and  are  among  our 
most  famous  specialties — Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce,  Early 
Scarlet  Turnip  Radish; — Invinicible  Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture  Poppies  and 
Giant  Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Henderson’s  Seeds,  are 
tested  seeds. 

For  82  years,  HENDERSON’S  TESTED  SEEDS  have  been  the  standard. 
Year  after  year,  our  constantly  improving  methods  have  enabled  us  to 
maintain  our  supremacy  among  American  seed  houses.  The  initial  cost  of 
your  seeds  is  the  smallest  item  in  your  garden’s  expense,  and  it  is  of  ad* 
vantage  to  plant  seeds  of  recognized  quality  from  a  house  of  reputation  and 
standing. 


Everything  for  the  Garden 


This  is  a  book  of  210  pages,  with  16 
beautiful  color  plates,  194  pages  of 
rotogravure  in  various  colors,  and 
over  a  thousand  illustrations  direct 
from  actual  photographs  of  the  re¬ 
sults  from  Henderson’s  seeds. 

It  offers  many  special  collections  of 
vegetable  seeds  arranged  so  as  to 
give  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 


vegetables  throughout  the  Summer, 
and  collections  of  flower  seeds  es¬ 
pecially  arranged  for  harmony  of 
color  and  continuity  of  bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover 
of  die  garden  beautiful  or  bountiful 
— Clip  the  coupon  now! 


Every  Ilsfest*  Blip 
Counts  as  Cash 

With  every  catalogue  will  be  sent  our 
Henderson  Rebate  Slip  which,  re¬ 
turned  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25 
cents  cash  payment  on  any  order  of 
two  dollars  or  over. 


Giant  Waved 
Spencer 
Sweet  Peas 
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Would  Save  Counties  Thirty  Millions 

Outline  of  Roosevelt’s  Commission  Plan  For  Tax  Reduction 
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IT  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  more  real 
progress  has  been  made  for  the  relief  of 
agriculture  in  New  York  State  in  recent 
weeks  than  has  been  made  before  in  a  gen¬ 
eration.  After  all  of  the  years  of  discussion 
in  Congress,  which  so  far  has  led  to  nothing  in 
the  way  of  any  practical  method  of  helping 
agriculture,  the  progress  that  New  York  State 
has  made  in  a  few  short  weeks  is  certainly  in¬ 
teresting  and  encouraging.  I  believe  that  the 
advance  that  has  been  made  so  far  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  “shoot  at 
the  stars”  but  rather  to  get  right  down  to  such 
a  practical  form  of  farm  relief  as  adjusting 
the  farmers’  unequal  tax  burden.  Both 
Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  in 
New  York  State  have  recognized  the 
farmers’  need  and  have  put  aside  politics 
in  an  effort  to  find  a  practicable,  work¬ 
able  program. 

As  soon  as  Governor  Roosevelt  was 
elected,  he  asked  twenty-one  represen¬ 
tatives  of  agriculture  and  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  rural  problem  to  meet  with 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  our  publisher, 
as  chairman,  to  make  recommendations 
if  possible  to  the  Governor  and  the  State 
for  the  relief  of  farmers  of  New 
York  State.  This  informal  commission, 
eighteen  of  whom  are  Republicans,  was 
later  formally  appointed  by  Governor 
Roosevelt,  after  his  inauguration,  as  a 
Farm  Relief  Commission.  This  commis¬ 
sion  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
study  during  the  past  few  weeks  to  the 
problem.  In  fact,  some  of  its  members 
have  worked  almost  night  and  day  to 
find  suggested  remedies  that  would  be 
based  on  the  facts  and  could  be  put  into 
practicable  application. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  matter,  the 
leaders  of  the  legislature  called  a  hearing 
on  January  i6th  in  the  Assembly  Cham¬ 
ber  at  Albany  to  obtain  all  possible  in¬ 
formation  on  the  farm  problem  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  finding  some  relief.  The 
Governor’s  Farm  Relief  Commission 
was  invited  to  this  hearing  and  reported 
its  findings  so  far  as  they  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  at  that  time. 

Governor  Roosevelt  spoke  at  the  hear¬ 
ing,  and  indicated  his  determination  to 
cooperate  in  every  way  possible  with  the 
legislature  and  with  farm  leaders  in  the 
working  out  of  practicable  plans. 

On  our  news  page  last  week,  we  re¬ 
ported  the  findings  of  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  Farm  Commission  so  far  as  they 
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had  been  worked  out  at  that  time.  The  chief 
emphasis  at  first  was  put  on  the  farmer’s  tax 
problem,  and  as  the  largest  burden  of  his  taxes 
is  caused  by  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
roads,  this  subject  was  given  first  consideration 
in  the  studies  and  work  of  the  Farm  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  commission  will  continue  its  work  and 
will  take  up  many  of  the  other  important  prob¬ 
lems  and  questions  bearing  on  the  farmers’ 
welfare,  including  that  of  more  State  aid  for 
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the  rural  schools,  reforestation,  and  the  very 
important  subject  of  marketing  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts. 

How  Roads  Increase  Taxes 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  your 
road  tax  problem  is,  and  the  recommendations 
made  by  Governor  Roosevelt’s  commission  to 
relieve  you  as  farmers  from  some  of  the  too 
heavy  burden  of  road  building  and  mainten¬ 
ance. 

% 

In  discussing  the  road  and  tax  problems  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Governor’s  commission  in 
Albany  on  January  16th,  Commissioner  Mark 
Graves,  of  the  New  York  State  Tax  De¬ 
partment,  said : 

“I  have  before  me  a  sheet  which  cov¬ 
ers  a  stretch  of  years  from  1915  to  1927. 

It  shows  for  the  group  of  counties — the 
five  counties  of  Greater  New  York  and 
the  counties  containing  large  cities  like 
Albany,  Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Buffalo- — that  after  you’ have  taken 
into  account  the  changes  in  valuation, 
the  change  in  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  the  burden  in  these  wealthier 
counties  has  increased  and  a  fraction 
per  cent.  Then  take  a  group  oi  poor  x 
counties  ( I  call  them  poor  with  no  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  counties)  such  as  Allegany, 
Chenango,  Madison,  Orleans,  Schoharie, 
Wayne,  et  al,  where  population  has  been 
on  the  decrease,  where  wealth  has  not 
been  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  in 
measuring  it  the  same  way,  I  find  that 
since  1915  the  burden  has  increased  42 
per  -cent.  I  select  another  group  of 
counties  that  so  far  as  population  is  con¬ 
cerned  are  just  about  holding  their  own, 
and  there  I  find  over  the  stretch  of  12  or 
13  years  an  increase  in  tax  burden  (and 
bear  in  mind  I  have  adjusted  it  to  the 
purchase  power  of  the  dollar)  of  22  per 
cent. 

“That  shows  that  we  have  a  rural  tax 
problem,  and  may  I  add  that  I  could  take 
the  county  of  Albany,  which  I  class  as  a 
wealthy  county,  or  Erie,  which  I  also 
class  as  a  wealthy  county,  and  pick  them 
apart  by  townships  and  show  that  within 
those  wealthy  counties  we  have  rural 
towns  whereff  the  tax  burden  has  in¬ 
creased  more  rapidly  than  it  has  in  the 
wealthy  towns.  I  say  that  because  1 
do  not  want  you  to  think  this  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  one  county  as  against  another 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 
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You  can  lick  a  SORE  THROAT 


if  you  start  early 


INDOORS  one  minute  outdoors  the  next — 
it’s  easy  to  develop  a  sore  throat  or  a  cold 
—around  a  farm. 

Don’t  neglect  them.  Unchecked  they  may 
prove  serious — even  dangerous. 

At  the  first  symptom  of  either,  gargle  with 
Listerine,  full  strength.  Keep  it  up.  You’ll 
be  afnazed  to  find  how  often — and  how  prompt¬ 
ly — it  checks  the  trouble. 

That  is  because  Listerine  is  a  powerful 
germicide  when  used  full  strength.  And  sore 
throat,  like  a  cold,  is  usually  caused  by  germs. 

You  can  appreciate  Listerine’s  potency 
when  you  realize  that  even  such  virulent  germs 
as  the  B.  Typhosus  (typhoid)  and  M.  Aureus 
(pus)  germs  are  killed  by  it  in  from  10  to  15 
seconds.  This  data  is  on  file  in  3  laboratories 
of  national  repute  which  conducted  exhaustive 
tests. 

Yet  Listerine  is  one  of  the  safest  of  anti¬ 
septics.  Moreover,  it  is  healing  in  effect. 
Don’t  hesitate  to  use  it  full  strength  at  any 
time.  Lambert  Pliarmacal  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

LISTERINE 

The  Safe  Antiseptic 


JOINED  YET? 

Get  in  the  circle  of 
men  who’ve  found  the 
perfect  shave — the 
cool  shave  with 

LISTERINE 
SHAVING  CREAM 


Don’t  let  a  cold  get  started 

Physicians  tell  us  that  hands  carry  cold 
germs  to  the  mouth  where  they  lodge  in 
the  throat  and  nose  and  irritate  the 
membrane.  Why  not  attack  them  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  the  mouth?  Millions 
prevent  colds  by  rinsing  their  hands  with 
a  little  full  strength  Listerine  before 
every  meal.  This  is  a  particularly  good 
suggestion  for  mothers  preparing  food 
for  children. 
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American  farming  is  never  the  same 

from  one  year  to  another.  It  is  always 
in  a  process  of  adjustment.  Whenever  any 
one  of  its  dozen  or  more  principal  prod¬ 
ucts — wheat,  corn,  oats,  cotton,  beef,  pork,  milk, 
eggs  or  potatoes— pays  better  than  the  rest,  its 
production  is  at  once  expanded.  Expansion  goes 
on  till  it  stops  paying  and  heavy  losses  take  the 
place  of  profits.  Production  is  then  cut  down 
until  profits  again  appear  and  the  cycle  is  again 
repeated. 

Every  one  who  has  followed  potato  acreage, 
production  and  prices,  knows  that  our  1928  po¬ 
tato  troubles  are  due  to  nothing  _ 

more  or  less  than  over-produc¬ 
tion.  That  in  turn  was  directly 
caused  by  the  short  crops  of  325,- 
465,000  and  354,328,000”  bushels 
from  small  acreages  of  1925  and 
1926,  which  made  big  profits.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  1927  acreage  jumped 
nearly  400,000  acres  from  the  1926 
figures.  With  a  yield  of  402,741,000 
bushels,  prices  dropped  fast.  Many 
growers  lost  money,  but  the  better 
growers  and  the  best  located  growers 
made  enough  money  in  1927  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  jump  acreage  again 
to  3,842,000  in  1928.  As  the  old  say¬ 
ing  goes,  that  was  the  last  straw  that 
broke  the  camel’s  back.  Few  grow¬ 
ers  got  their  costs  back.  With  the  _ _ 

largest  yield  on  record — -462,943,000  “ 

bushels — prices  in  the  great  wholesale  markets 
were  below  the  five-year  pre-war  average. 

Crop  Determined  by  Acreage  and  Weather 

What  will  be  the  planting,  the  yield  per  acre, 
total  crop  and  the  price  for  potatoes  in  1929?  We 
can  only  guess.  We  know  that  crop  and  price 
depend  mainly  on  two  big  factors — size  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  the  season’s  weather.  Drought,  flood  and 
frost  are  beyond  the  farmer’s  control. 

The  danger  to  potato  growers  in  1929  is  that 
another  big  planting  will  make  such  a  yield  that 
very  few  will  make  money.  It  would  take  a  very 
light  yield  in  a  drought  or  frost  season  to  cut 
production  down  even  to  a  medium  sized  crop. 
At  best,  those  medium  sized  crops  only  just  pay 
expenses  to  most  growers.  It  is  the  short  crops 
that  bring  the  profits,  and  short  crops  can  come 
only  by  the  combination  of  both  a  short  acreage 
and  a  light  acre  yield.  Such  seasons  in  1916, 
1919  and  1925  resulted  in  prices  of  $2.00  and 
$3.00  per  bushel. 

1917,  1918  and  1922  were  years  of  big  planting 
and  low  prices.  The  3,- 
327,000  acres  planted  in 
1924  was  over  half  a 
million  acres  short  of 
1928,  but  with  favorable 
weather,  the  crop  of 
421,585,000  bushels 
forced  low  prices  all  the 
shipping  season.  In  both 
1922  and  1924  millions 
of  bushels  were  fed  to 
Rock  because  they  would 
not  bring  enough  at  the 
shipping  station  to  pay 
the  cost  of  grading  and 
hauling. 

The  old  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  on  the 
job  every  minute.  Many 
years  of  experience  in 
the  marketing  of  farm 
crops  show  that  it  takes 
only  a  small  difference 
in  production  to  make 
the  difference  between  a 
wildly  excited  sellers’ 
market  at  high  and  ad¬ 
vancing  prices  and  a  dull 
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buyers’  market  at  low  prices.  Contrast  the  crops 
and  prices  of  1924  and  1925. 


4cres  planted . 

Yield  per  Acre,  bu _ _ 

Total  crop,  bii-... . 

Prices,  Nov.  1st,  100  lbs. 
Prices  Apr.  1st,  100  lbs. 


1924 

3,327,000 

126.7 

421,585,000 
66  cents 
66  cents 


1925 

3,092,000 

104.6 

323,465,000 

$4.05 

$4.59 


Prices  are  the  average  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  daily  price  reports  for  carloads  of 
sacked  potatoes  in  the  great  shipping  sections  of 

Important  to  Potato  Growers 

IF  you  are  really  interested  in  getting  the  best  available  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  potato  situation  for  the  coming  season,  you  will 
want  to  study  the  article  on  this  page  by  Mr.  Dean.  We  think 
that  without  question  Daniel  Dean  is  one  of  the  best  experts  on 
potato  growing  and  marketing  in  the  United  States.  He  has  a 
combination  hard  to  beat,  which  comes  from  long  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  as  a  large  grower  of  potatoes,  supported  by  al¬ 
most  constant  study  of  the  markets,  and  conferences  and  con¬ 
tacts  with  other  men  throughout  the  nation  who  make  potato 
growing  and  marketing  their  chief  business. 

This  article  is  another  illustration  of  the  practical  help  that 
we  are  trying  to  give  our  readers  who  really  want  accurate  in¬ 
formation  on  the  different  phases  of  their  business. — The 
Editors. 


400  acres  for  the  whole  United  States.  Other 
records  of  acreages,  crops  and  prices  going- 
back  to  1896,  show  that  it  generally  takes 
two  or  more  years  of  low  prices  to  reduce  plant¬ 
ings,  though  it  may  take  but  one  high  price  year 
to  jump  them.  If  past  experience  is  any  guide, 
there  will  be  some  reduction  in  1929.  The  big 
question  for  every  potato  grower  is  whether  that 
reduction  will  be  sufficient  to  make  potatoes  pay 
again. 

American  potato  production  falls  roughly  into 
three  main  divisions.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
southern  early  crop.  This  moves  to  distant  city 
—  ■  markets  by  rail — 63,ooo-cars  in  1928 

and  53,000  cars  in  1927.  The  south 
was  hit  harder  in  1928  than  any 
other  section.  Virginia  alone  broke 
two  records  on  July  19th,  1928,  one 
by  shipping  1,014  carloads,  the  other 
by  its  record  low  price  of  $1.00 
down  to  90  cents  per  barrel  of  165 
pounds.  An  inquiry  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  shows  that 
southern  growers  have  planned  a  re¬ 
duction  of  29  per  cent  for  1929. 


Maine,  western  New  York,  Michigan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Minnesota.  A  drop  of  less  than  25  per 
cent  in  the  total  production  from  1924  (a  me¬ 
dium  acreage  year)  to  1925  (a  short  acreage 
year)  multiplied  the  price  of  carloads  in  the  five 
principal  shipping  sections  six  to  seven  times. 
Now  we  potato  growers  all  want  to  know  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  record  crop  and  low 
prices  of  1928  will  be  followed  by  another  crop 
short  enough  to  make  potatoes  pay.  Will  it  be 
in  1929? 

The  Department  of  Farm  Management  at'  Cor¬ 
nell  has  studied  the  records  of  potato  plantings 
and  prices  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Normally 
the  increase  in  population  each  year  should  add 
about  40,000  acres  to  the  planting.  In  ten  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  thirty  when  potatoes  were  highest  in 
price,  plantings  the  following  spring  increased  in 
nine  of  the  ten  and  decreased  once  for  an  aver¬ 
age  gain  of  133,100  acres.  For  the  ten  seasons 
when  potatoes  were  lowest  there  were  five  in¬ 
creases  and  five  decreases  in  the  acreage  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  for  a  net  average  decrease  of  only 


One  cause  of  increased  production  of  potatoes  per  acre  is  the  more  general  use  of  certified  seed.  The 
illustration  shows  the  booth  of  the  Vermont  Certified  Seed  Growers  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
last  fall. 


The  Trucking  Section 

Outside  of  the  early  southern  crop 
the  rest  of  the  potato  producing  area 
is  made  up  of  two  main  divisions. 
What  might  be  called  the  trucking 
_ _  section  covers  a  long  and  rather  nar¬ 
row  belt  on  the  map  of  the  United 
States.  Its  markets  extend  from  Boston,  New 
\°rk  and  I  hiladelphia  on  the  east  to  Omaha  and 
Kansas  City  on  the  west,  and  from  Washington, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  on  the  south  to  Bufifalo, 
Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  the  Twin  Cities  on  the 
north.  The  largest  cities  and  heaviest  consump¬ 
tion  are  located  towards  the  east  end  of  this 
belt. 

It  includes  the  southern  New  England  states, 
most  of  New  York  outside  of  Suffolk  County’ 
and  a  few  counties  in  the  west  and  northeast, 
part  of  New  Jersey,  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  crop 
but  the  one-eighth  that  is  shipped 'by  rail,  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  In¬ 
diana,  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Iowa  with  parts  of 
southern  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

I  his  trucking  section  grows  about  one-third  of 
the  potato  crop  of  the  United  States. 

The  Carlot  Section 

With  the  exception  of  small  areas  located 
within  the  trucking  belt,  the  carlot  section  lays  to 

It  includes  Maine,  most  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  the  states  from  the 
Missouri  and  Red  Riv¬ 
ers  through  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  In  the  1927- 
28  shipping  season  this 
section  shipped  practic¬ 
ally  all  of  the  carlot 
movement  of  270,000 
cars  but  the  53,000  of 
the  early  crop,  or  rough¬ 
ly  about  125,000,000 
bushels  by  rail  out  of  a 
total  crop  of  402,741,- 
000. 

It  i$  easy  to  see  why 
potato  prices  are  higher 
practically  all  the  time, 
to  growers  in  the  truck¬ 
ing  section  than  in  the 
carlot  section.  So  long 
as  the  growers  within 
trucking  distance  of 
such  cities  as  Hartford, 
Binghamton,  Scranton, 
or  Columbus  grow  fewer 
potatoes  than  those  cities 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 
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A  Letter  From  Secretary  Jardine 

I  doubt  if  any  other  factor  has  been  of  more  im¬ 
portance  in  the  upbuilding  of  technical  phases  of 
American  agriculture  and  in  improving  the  social 
aspects  of  rural  life  than  the  farm  press.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  farm  magazines  and  papers,  of  col¬ 
lege,  state  agricultural  department,  and  federal 
publications  today  reaches  into  every  home  of  this 
vast  country.  At  the  beginning  of  another  year,  I 
take  pleasure  in  renewing  the  assurance  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  you  have  done  to  spread  better  farming 
practices  and  greater  enjoyment  in  country  living. 
I  am  sure  all  persons  in  the  department  join  me  in 
extending  good  wishes  and  an  expression  of  our  de¬ 
sire  to  cooperate  with  you  at  any  time.  Sincerely 
yours,  W.  M.  Jardine,  Secretary ,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

WE  are  very  appreciative  of  the  above  unso¬ 
licited  letter  fronYSecretary  Jardine  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
We  work  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  to  make  farm 
and  rural  life  as  profitable,  pleasant  and  happy 
as  possible,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  appreciated  by  men  in  high 
places  as  well  as  by  our  farmer  readers. 


claimed  that  they  had  no  authority  under  the 
state  law.  This  new  decision  removes  this  alibi 
and  gives  the  police  and  county  officers  a  real 
weapon  to  cooperate  with  the  federal  authorities 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment. 

The  State  Penal  Law  defines  a  public  nuisance 
as  “one  which  annoys,  injures  or  endangers  the 
comfort,  repose,  health  or  safety  of  any  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  persons,  or  offends  public  de¬ 
cency,  or  in  any  wffy  renders  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  insecure  in  life  or  use  of  prop¬ 
erty.” 

Here  is  hoping  that  the  local  authorities  will 
now  show  more  activity  in  enforcing  the  law. 


A  Gambling  Business 

“We  do  not  know  what  we  will  get  for  milk  until 
we  get  our  check,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  make 
plans.  ”■ — J.D.M. 

THE  above  letter  is  a  sample  of  many  we  get 
along  this  line,  especially  lately  when  there 
has  been  so  much  discussion  about  increasing 
the  milk  supply  in  our  own  New  York  milk  shed. 
The  older  dairymen  will  remember  that  the  old 
plan  of  announcing  prices  six  months  ahead  had 
its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages.  If 
you  know  in  September  what  your  November 
and  December  milk  is  going  to  bring,  you  can 
plan  accordingly.  Of  course,  the  trouble  with 
the  old  plan  was  that  under  the  old  system  of 
marketing,  whereby  the  dealers  had  all  to  say 
about  the  price,  the  prices  were  always  less  than 
what  they  should  have  been. 

We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  way  of 
changing  the  present  system,  whereby  a  farmer 
does  not  know  what  he  is  going  to  get  for  his 
milk  until  a  long  time  after  he  has  delivered,  it, 
but  there  is  certainly  something  unfair  iri  asking 
dairymen  to  make  fundamental  changes  in  their 
milk  production  plans  when  they  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  those  changes  are  going  to  pay 
or  not.  One  great  trouble  with  the  whole  farm 
business  is  its  uncertainty.  It  is  a  constant 
gamble. 


I  believe  there  are  hundreds  of  communities  where 
it  might  be.  A  small  company  could  be  formed,  if 
they  only  knew  how  to  go  about  it.  Of  course,  we 
all  would  like  to  know  what  kinds  of  apparatus  are 
available  and  the  cost  of  same.” — H.R.T.,  New  York. 

WE  believe  that  the  above  correspondent  has  | 
made  a  very  valuable  and  practical  sugges¬ 
tion.  Every  resident  of  rural  districts 
knows  that  farm  fires  are  increasing  and  that 
almost  every  rural  community  has  one  or  more 
great  losses  from  fire  every  year.  Once  started, 
the  buildings  are  doomed ;  and  once  burned,  they  J 
cannot  be  replaced  because  of  high  costs  of  mod¬ 
ern  building. 

Why  not,  therefore,  take  some  steps  to  organ¬ 
ize  some  kind  of  fire  protection  in  every  farm 
neighborhood?  The  first  step  would  be  to  call  a 
meeting  and  possibly  have  some  representative 
or  representatives  from  fire  apparatus'  companies  ) 
address  the  meeting  and  explain  their  apparatus. 
The  fire  chief  from  the  nearby  village  would,  we 
are  sure,  be  willing  to  come  out  to  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  talk  things  over  in  such  a  meeting. 


I 


The  More  We  Raise  the  Less  We  Get 

IN  1928,  the  American  farmers  harvested  crops 
with  a  value  officially  estimated  at  $8,456,000,- 
000.  In  the  preceding  year  of  1927,  the  value 
of  the  crops  was  $8,522,000,000,  so  there  was  a 
decline  last  year  amounting  to  about  1  per  cent, 
which  was  due  to  a  lower  average  price,  resulting 
from  an  increase  of  about  3  per  cent  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  yield. 

In  other  words,  here  we  have  another  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  hard  old  truth  that  every  farmer 
knows,  that  the  larger  the  crop  the  smaller  the 
price. 


Liquor  Violators  Gan  Be  Prosecuted 

A  RECENT  decision  handed  down  by  the  New 
York  State  Gourt  of  Appeals  is  destined  to 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  in  the  better  en¬ 
forcement  of  prohibition  in  New  York  State. 
The  decision,  written  by  Justice  Irving  Lehman 
in  connection  with  the  case  of  Albert  Vande- 
water  of  Long  Island,  maintains  that  a  speak¬ 
easy,  or  place  where  liquor  is  sold,  is  a  public 
nuisance”  and  therefore  subject  to  prosecution 
under  the  State  Penal  Law.  ,  . 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  Mullan-Gage  Act,  dis¬ 
trict  attorneys  and  county  judges  have  pretty 
generally  left  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  to 
fhe  federal  authorities.  These  local  officers 


For  Fairer  Tax  Assessments 

N  a  recent  discussion  on  tax  assessments,  John 
A.  Zangerle,  a  tax  expert  in  Ohio,  said : 

“Real  estate  constitutes  the  base  of  from  two- 
thirds  to  four-fifths  of  all  local  and  state  revenues 
in  the  United  States.  It  constitutes  directly  and  in¬ 
directly  a  very  large  part  of  the  base  under  the 
federal  inheritance,  federal  income  and  state  in¬ 
heritance  taxes.  The  taxation  of  real  estate  is  by 
all  odds  the  most  important  feature  of  our  American 
tax  system. 

“And  yet  the  assessing  of  real  estate  has  been 
given  less  consideration,  is  more  bungled  and  more 
perfunctorily  administered,  I  believe,  than  any 
other  function  of  state.  The  elected  assessor  is  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  the  least  important  officer  on  the 
ticket  ^  ^  ^ 

“The  unconcern  of  the  taxpayer  with  the  general 
problem  permits  the  assessor  generally  to  assess 
in  a  haphazard,  hit-and-miss,  guess  method  of  as¬ 
sessment.  *  *  *  The  steadily  mounting  tax  rates 
and  tax  burden  are  awakening  taxpayers  to  the 
need  for  closer  attention  to  this  most  vital  function 
of  government.” 

All  of  which  the  farmer  knows  from  hard  ex¬ 
perience.  The  greater  part  of  his  property  is 
real  estate  and  much  of  it  is  assessed  unequally 
and  unfairly.  It  will  continue  to  be,  until  an 
aroused  public  opinion  forces  tax  and  govein- 
mqnt  officials  to  assess  property  on  a  more  equit¬ 
able  basis. 

For  Better  Rural  Fire  Fighting 

“It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  render  a 
service  to  your  rural  subscribers  by  publishing  in 
your  paper  something  about  protection  from  fire  in 
farming  communities. 

“Some  time  ago,  in  conversation  with  a  well  post¬ 
ed  fire  insurance  agent,  he  said  that  rural  communi¬ 
ties  could  form  a  fire  district,  purchase  some  inex¬ 
pensive  fire  fighting  apparatus  and  thereby  get 
some  measure  of  protection. 

“Such  a  company  with  apparatus  would  reduce 
the  rate  of  insurance  enough  to  pay  for  the  entire 
cost  in  a  few  years,  and  in  the  meantime  enjoy 
some  measure  of  protection. 

“These  days  with  motor  cars  it  looks  practical  ancl 


An  Unnecessary  Expense 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  Governor  Roosevelt’s 
Commission  on  Farm  Relief  in  Albany  on 
lanuary  16th,  a  very  interesting  situation 
was  brought  before  the  commission,  having  to  do 
with  building  a  state  highway  up  White  Face 
Mountain  in  the  Adirondacks.  A  bill  was  pushed 
through  the  legislature  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Highway  Department,  appropriating  $15,000  for 
a  survey  of  this  state  road  through  a  mountain¬ 
ous  region  where  it  will  do  very  few  persons  any 
good. 

When  the  road  is  completed,  it  will  cost  the 
State  two  million  dollars,  and  can  be  used  only 
from  June  1  until  Labor  Day.  It  is  purely  a 
luxury  proposition  and  can  only  be  used  by  those 
people  wealthy  enough  to  own  an  automobile  and 
be  able  to  afford  a  trip  into  the  Adirondacks.  It 
is  said  that  of  the  hundred  days  that  this  road 
can  be  used,  there  are  only  fifty  days  when  the 
view  can  be  seen,  due  to  the  haze.  So  the  people 
of  the  State  are  asked  to  pay  two  million  dollars 
to  build  a  road  that  a  small  group  of  people  may 
use  for  fifty  days  in  the  year. 

We  understand  that  the  proposition  was  put 
across  by  owners  of  summer  hotels  in  the  Adir¬ 
ondacks.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  to  put  a 
stop  to  propositions  of  this  kind  which  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State  millions  of  dollars  when 
they  are  already  laboring  under  a  tax  burden  be¬ 
yond  their  ability  to  bear. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

SOME  medical  students  needed  a  corpse  for 
dissection  so  they  plotted  to  go  to  a  nearby 
cemetery  on  a  certain  night  and  get  one  that 
had  just  been  buried.  Some  other  students  over¬ 
heard  the  plot. 

The  first  boys  went  to  the  graveyard  at  mid¬ 
night  as  planned,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  labor 
they  succeeded  in  raising  the  coffin  and  taking 
the  inmate  out,  putting  it  in  a  great  gunny  sack 
which  they  had  brought  along  for  the  purpose. 
Then  they  laid  it  aside  while  they  put  the  empty 
coffin  back  and  filled  up  the  grave. 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  boys  sneaked  up, 
took  the  “stiff”  out  of  the  gunny  sack,  and  one 
of  them  crawled  in  himself.  When  the  students 
finished  their  labors,  four  of  them  picked  up  the 
gunny  sack  and  with  many  a  grunt  and  groan, 
set  off  across  the  lots  toward  the  laboratory  ot 
the  college. 

All  went  well  for  a  while,  except  that  their 
burden  got  heavier  and  heavier,  and  their  com¬ 
plaints  became  more  frequent.  As  they  toiled  up 
the  hill  with  their  burden,  they  filled  the  air  more 
and  more  with  their  complaints  and  moans,  until 
finally  a  deep,  sepulchral  voice  came  from  the 
gunny  sack,  saying: 

“Well,  put  me  down  and  I’ll  walk!” 
Whereupon  they  did  put  him  down  and  wen 
away  from  there,  stopping  not  on  the  order  0 
their  going! 
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Some  Problems  of  the  Apple  Grower 

Address  of  Horticultural  Society  President  Looks  to  the  Future 


Editor’s  Note — On  this  page  we  are  printing 
part  of  the  talk  given  by  President  M.  C.  Burritt 
before  the  74th  annual  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  meeting  at  Rochester.  Lack  of  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  print  the  entire  address  but  we 
have  tried  to  include  those  parts  which  we  feel 
will  be  of  most  interest  and  value  to  our  readers. 
A  report  of  the  business  transacted  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  found  on  page  six  of  this  issue. 

A  SIDE  from  the  usual  necessary  and  im- 
portant  activities  of  the  Society,  which  are 
il mostly  carried  on  by  the  Secretary,  two 
events  of  the  j^ear  stand  out  in  my  own 
mind  as  significant  of  the  year’s  interests  and 
trends  and  which  are  helping  to  focus  attention 
on  the  problems  which  all  fruit  growers  are  fac¬ 
ing.  These  events  are  the  contact  with  and  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  fruit  industry  of  our  principal 
apple  competitor,  Virginia,  and  the  organization 
of  the  National  Horticultural  Council. 

Studying  Virginia 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Thomas  F.  Byrd,  ex¬ 
tensive  apple  grower  near  Winchester,  and" 
brother  of  the  governor  of  Virginia,  in  coming 
to  and  addressing  our  annual  summer  meeting  at 
Geneva,  and  the  subsequent  acceptance  of  his 
kind  invitation  to  visit  the  Byrd  orchards  at  the 
annual  summer  meeting  there,  by  some  25  of  our 
members,  we  have  come  to  have  a  much  better 
appreciation  not  only  of  the  great  actual  and 
potential  competition  of  that  region  but  of  the 
progressive  character  of  its  apple  growers.  Your 
president  also  addressed  the  December  meeting 
of  the  Virginia  Society  by  invitation.  Dean  Price 
of  Virginia  is  here  today  to  tell  us  more  of  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  apple  industry  and  its  future.  These  con¬ 
tacts  have  been  a  stimulus,  an  inspiration  and  a 
challenge  to  us. 

National  Horticultural  Council  Organized 

A  second  event  of  the  year  which  I  hope  is 
destined  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the 
fruit  industry  is  the  organization  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Council  “to  protect  and  promote 
the  national  interests  of  producers  of  horticul¬ 
tural  products.”  With  the  approval  of  our  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  I  had  the  honor  to  participate, 
as  your  representative,  in  the  organization  of  this 
Council  in  two  national  meetings  held  in  Chicago 
in  June  and  October. 

In  taking  this  step  to  set  up  a  national  protec¬ 
tive  and  promotional  agency,  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  are  only  doing  what  piactically  eveiy 
business  and  industrial 
group  in  the  country  has 
already  done.  Such 
groups  are  constantly 
taking  steps  to  advance 
the  interests  of  their 
members  and  to  oppose 
movements  which  ad¬ 
versely  affect  their  inter¬ 
ests.  Unorganized  we 
must  expect  the  con¬ 
tinued  encroachments  of 
other  organized  groups. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  we  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  all  times  to  pre¬ 
sent  our  case  effectively. 

Especially  is  such  pre¬ 
paredness  important 
right  now  when  eco- 
110  mi  c  readjustments, 
notably  the  tariff,  are 
being  worked  out.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  our 
i  11  d  u  s  t  r  y  is  equitably 
treated. 

This  Society  has  al¬ 
ready  endorsed  the 
movement  through  its 
executive  committee  and 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 

is  supporting  the  Council  through  associate  mem¬ 
bership.  In  addition  the  Council  should  have  not 
less  than  one  hundred  individual  members  in  this 
state.  I  recommend  it  for  your  cordial  and  vig¬ 
orous  support. 

Our  Problems  Are  Seen  More  Clearly 

Gradually  the  fruit  grower  is  seeing  his  prob¬ 
lem  more  clearly  as  thought  and  discussion  to¬ 
gether  with  the  course  of  events  bring  it  more 
definitely  into  focus.  During  the  last  few  years 
it  has  been  obscure  and  many  of  us  have  been 
confused.  Some  have  clung  to  apple  growing  in 
a  sort  of  blind  faith.  Others  have  given  it  up 
and  turned  to  new  enterprises.  Many  have  pur¬ 
sued  a  half-way  course,  waiting  for  a  turn  of 
events.  A  few  have  blamed  the  weather  and 
looked  for  a  favorable  turn.  Most  of  us  have 
kept  our  faith  in  the  future  of  the  industry  but 
we  have  lost  more  or  less  of  our  enthusiasm  as 
we  have  finally  realized  that  we  were  in  a  period 
of  intense  competition  for  the  consumer’s  fruit 
dollar. 

The  consumer  now  has  such  ability  to  buy  and  so 
wide  a  choice  of  fruits  that  she  is  able  to  buy  very 
nearly  what  she  desires.  She  naturally  chooses 
quality  arid  attractiveness.  Therefore  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  who  do  not  produce  quality  and  aggressively 
present  its  merits,  e.  g.,  advertising  the  superior 
flavor  of  eastern  apples  in  attractive  packages, 
are  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  this  intensive 
competition.  As  sellers  of  apples  this  is  our 
major  problem.  It  cannot  be  solved  without  co¬ 
operation  in  some  form. 

As  producers  of  apples  our  problems  are  many 
but  fall  mainly  in  three  groups. 

1.  More  careful  selection  of  soils  and  sites. 

2.  Larger'yields  per  tree. 

3.  Quality  at  lower  costs. 

All  are  individual  problems  which  no  legisla¬ 
tion,  no- organization  can  solve  for  us.  We  must 
solve  them  for  ourselves. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  soil  is  as  important 
to  the  production  of  good  apples  as  the  stable  to 
the  production  of  clean  milk.  New  York  is  dotted 
with  examples  of  where  not  to  plant  apples.  It  is 
estimated  that  25  per  cent  of  our  orchards  are  on 
unadapted  land. 

Professor  G.  P.  Scoville  has  driven  the  point 
home  with  his  record  of  yields  on  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  soil  types  of  Newfane  township,  Niagara 
County,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  net  returns 


There  are  many  important  problems  before  New  York  fruit  growers  which  can  never  be 
solved  without  cooperative  organization  in  some  form.  The  above  illustration  shows  the 
first  community  apple  packing  house  ever  built  in  Virginia.  It  is  located  near  Harrison- 
burgh  in  Rockingham  County,  cost  $10,000  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  1C, 000  barrels. 


are  from  2p<  to  5JG  times  as  great  on  Dunkirk 
as  on  Clyde  soils. 

Larger  Yields  Per  Tree 

Any  study  of  average  yields  of  apples  per  tree 
and  per  acre  in  New  York  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  one  cause  of  low  returns  in  the  industry  is 
low  yields.  In  the  Newfane  area,  for  example, 
the  average  yield  of  all  varieties  30  years  and 
older  was  only  a  little  more  than  five  bushels  per 
tree  and  172  bushels  per  acre.  All  varieties  over 
5  and  under  30  years  of  age  averaged  to  yield 
1.65  bushels  per  tree  or  66  bushels  per  acre.  Such 
yields  are  unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable.  Unless 
these  average  yields  can  be  raised,  New  York 
will  find  successful  competition  with  other  areas 
increasingly  difficult. 

Increased  yields  involve  primarily  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  best  adapted  varieties,  proper  polli¬ 
nation  and  the  culture  and  feeding  of  the  trees. 
On  all  these  matters  we  ought  to  have  more  and 
better  information.  Studies  in  comparative 
adaptabilities,  yields  and  profitableness  of  old 
and  new  varieties  ought  to  be  carried  on  con¬ 
tinuously.  The  problem  of  adequate  pollination, 
especially  under  unfavorable  conditions,  is  of 
vital  importance  to  profitable  apple  growing.  We 
are  now  learning  things  about  pollination  which 
had  we  known  and  practised  a  generation  ago 
would  have  made  profitable,  orchards  now  un¬ 
profitable.  Our  cultural  practises  are  in  a  state 
of  flux.  We  are  changing  from  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  a  semi-sod  culture  and  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  nitrates  but  we  are  not  all  sure  that  we 
are  right.  These  practises  need  to  be  scientific¬ 
ally  checked. 

Quality  at  Lower  Costs 

Another  outstanding  need  of  the  region  is  bet¬ 
ter  quality  and  pack  and  at  lower  cost.  But  how 
are  these  to  be  obtained?  They  involve  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  poor  varieties  and  too  high  trees,  the 
lowering  and  wise  pruning  of  old  trees  that  are 
left,  a  thorough  but  a  less  costly  spraying  pro¬ 
gram  and  perhaps  sod  culture  in  some  form  in 
order  to  get  color  as  well  as  to  reduce  costs. 

Concentrate  on  Vital  Problems 

To  the  solution  of  many  of  these  problems 
of  fruit  growers,  the  Geneva  and  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  and  the  State  Extension  Service 
have  contributed  much.  I  yield  to  none  in  my 
respect  for  and  appreciatioft  of  their  services  to 
the  industry.  However,  many  vitally  important 

and  very  practical  prob¬ 
lems  which  we  cannot 
well  solve  for  ourselves 
remain  to  be  solved  and 
are  urgent.  We  are  not 
yet  satisfactorily  con¬ 
trolling  certain  insect 
pests  and  diseases.  We 
have  not  yet  frankly  set¬ 
tled  the  relative  merits 
of  dusts  and  sprays. 
The  involved  question 
of  pollination,  its  pro¬ 
cesses  under  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  and  the 
relation  of  bees  to  it  if 
it  is  scientifically  deter¬ 
mined,  is  not  practically 
applied.  We  have  been 
convinced  that  intensive 
cultivation  of  our  or¬ 
chards  was  the  thing; 
now  we  are  almost  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  not. 
Under  what  conditions 
is  sod  culture  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  best?  Is  the 
use  of  commercial  ni¬ 
trates  profitable  under 
average  New  York  con- 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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way  to  buy  fertilizer  plant-food  is  in  concentrat¬ 
ed  form.  Nitrophoska  is  the  most  economical  fertil¬ 
izer  ever  made,  because  it  is  the  most  concentrated. 


•—the  new,  air-nitrogen,  complete  fertilizer— 
contains  three  to  five  times  as  much  plant- 
food  as  fertilizers  of  the  usual  analysis.  It  has 
60%  actual,  available  plant-food— 15%  ni¬ 
trogen  (18.2%  ammonia),  30%  phosphoric 
acid  and  15%  potash.  Because  of  this  con- 


0-15 

centration,  the  plant-food  in  Nitrophoska 
costs  less  per  pound.  One  bag  goes  as  far  as 
several  bags  of  regular  fertilizer.  There  is 
less  weight  to  haul;  fewer  bags  to  lift;  less 
bulk  to  apply.  Nitrophoska  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  fertilizer  ever  known.  And  it  is  safe. 


When  you  buy  Nitrophoska,  you  get  60  pounds 
of  plant-food  in  every  hundred  pounds — not 
merely  12  to  20  pounds  as  in  most  fertilizers. 
You  save  60  to  80  percent  of  the  hauling,  lifting 
and  applying.  Furthermore,  the  plant-food  in 
Nitrophoska  is  in  balanced  ratio,  suitable  for 
corn,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  most  other 
crops  —  readily  available  for  quick  starting, 


continuous  feeding,  and  vigorous  growth. 
Every  fertilizer  user  will  instantly  see  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Nitrophoska.  You  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  learn  all  about  this  wonderful  fertilizer. 
Ask  your  County  Agent,  Experiment  Station, 
Agricultural  College,  or  your  favorite  Farm 
Paper  about  it.  Write  us  today  for  free,  illus¬ 
trated  booklet.  Just  use  the  coupon  below. 


Any  progressive  fertilizer  dealer  will  obtain 
Nitrophoska  for  you.  Ask  your  dealer. 


SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Room  1 775 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet  with  complete  information  about  Nitrophoska. 

My  dealer’s  name  is . . . . . . . . . . . . - . . . . — 

His  post-office  is  . . -  State . . . - . . 

My  name  is  . . . — . . . — . - 

My  post-office  is  . . . . .  State _ _ - 


SYNTHETIC 
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NITROGEN 


Use  MORE  NITROGEIYim  MORE  PROFIT 


Catalog  FREE 


Takes  the  “Guess”  Out 
of  Fruit  Growing 

THIS  handsome  book  tells  how,  in  1928,  over 
90,000  of  the  million  Kelly  Trees  were  cer¬ 
tified  to  be  “True-to-Name”  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  whose 
Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it  bears. 
Contains  much  valuable,  helpful  fruit-growing 
information. 

You  take  no  chances  with  Kelly’s  Trees.  All 
are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seed¬ 
lings — not  on  piece  roots — which  means  better 
and  larger  crops. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  1929  Kelly 
Catalog  showing  fruit  in  color,  and  low  prices. 
Then  order  soon  to  insure  getting  your  share 
of  our  guaranteed  “True-to-Name”  stock.  We 
have  no  agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

329  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


TWO  years  of  investigation 
have  disclosed  the  most 
amazing  facts  about  spray  cover¬ 
age.  Our  new  booklet,  “The 
Truth  About  Spraying  Costs”, 
willgive  you  these  facts  and  showyouho  w 

you  can  apply  Scalecide  in  half  the  time  required 
to  spray  with  either  oil  emulsion  or  lime-sulfur. 
Write  for  this  free  booklet  today— no  obligation. 

B.G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep’t  12 


the  Labor 
of  Spraying 


Costs  Mors  Psr  Gallon  -  Costs  NoMortPsrTrss 


A. A.  Is  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Fruit  Growers  Meet  at  Rochester 


THE  seventy- 
fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  has  come  and  gone 
again.  It  was  noteworthy  in  several  re¬ 
spects. 

Increasing  optimism  and  renewed 
confidence  in  the  Industry  is  felt  by 
most  growers,  based 
chiefly  on  a  better 
understanding  of  the 
present  situation  and 
the  remedies.  Im- 
provement  in  the 
pack  of  New  York 
apples  was  evidenced 
by  the  commercial  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  largest 
and  most  complete 
exhibits  of  machinery, 
equipment,  supplies 
and  fruits  ever  as¬ 
sembled  were  made  at 
.  this  winter  meeting. 

M.  C.  Burritt  a  strong,  interesting 

and  varied  program  was  presented, 
which  supplied  detailed  information, 

facts  for  general  guidance  and  inspira¬ 

tion.  The  attendance  was  better  than 
usual,  with  some  increase  in  member¬ 
ship. 

Dr.  Warren  on  Fruit  Outlook 

The  basis  for  increasing  optimism 
was  perhaps  best  stated  by  Dr.  Warren 
who  spoke  in  part  as  follows  on  “The 
Outlook  for  Western  New  York  Fruit 
Growers”. 

“So  far  as  competition  with  other 
eastern  states  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
see  that  Western  New  York  has  any¬ 
thing  to  fear.  Our  yields  are  better 
than  the  yields  of  these  states,”  he  said. 

“Competition  with  the  West  is  prim¬ 
arily  a  question  of  size,  color  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  yield  in  successive  years. 
The  first  two  factors  are  well  under¬ 
stood.  The  last  has  been  given  less 
consideration.  To  a  very  considerable 
extent,  the  profits  of  the  western  areas 
are  made  in  years  when  we  do  not 
have  crops.” 

Dr.  Warren  outlined  four  major  fac¬ 
tors  as  contributing  to  the  depression 
in  the  fruit  industry  in  Western  New 
York.  These  are:  Competition  with 
western  apples;  competition  with  other 
fruits;  over-planting  of  apples  in  the 
previous  period  of  prosperity;  the  gen¬ 
eral  agricultural  depression. 

“The  agricultural  depression  has 
caused  increased  costs,  increased  taxes, 
increased  competition  between  types  of 
farming,  low  farm  prices  compared 
with  retail  prices  because  of  increased 
costs  of  distribution. 

“All  these  unfavorable  factors  hap¬ 
pened  to  occur  at  the  same  time.  Any 
one  of  them  would  have  caused  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  outlook  for  the  fruit  grower 
is  dependent  on  the  probability  that 
these  conditions  will  cease  to  exist,  and 
on  the  ability  of  growers  to  make  ad¬ 
justments  to  meet  the  situation.” 

Apple  Pack  Improving 

The  commercial  exhibit  of  barrels 
and  baskets  was  larger  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  These  exhibits  are  drawn  from 
storage  by  state  inspectors,  without 
opening  '  and  without  any  selection 
either  by  the  grower  or  the  inspector. 
They  are  opened,  graded  and  placed  on 
a  table  with  half  the  contents  turned 
out.  The  per  cent  of  defects  for  the 
grade,  but  not  the  owner’s  name,  is 
then  placed  on  the  package. 

This  year  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
the  packs  exhibited  were  in  grade  as 
compared  with  more  than  70  per  cent 
out  of  grade  in  the  1928  exhibit.  This 
speaks  for  itself  and  it  was  noted  by 
every  one.  Apparently  all  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  past  two  years  and  the  new 
law  have  had  their  effect.  But  much 
remains  to  he  done  yet  before  New 
York’s  apple  pack  is  all  it  ought  to  be. 
Commissioner  Pyrke  pointed  out,  as  he 
has  done  before,  that  the  law  is  only  a 
minimum  standard  and  that  apple 
grades  that  will  recapture  our  old  mar- 
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kets  must  he  volun¬ 
tarily  above  it.  The 
liveliest  discussion  of  the  meeting  was 
the  apple  pack,  Mr.  Samuel  Fraser  of 
Geneseo,  arguing  that  a  man  who 
couldn’t  grow  apples  to  meet  the  pres¬ 
ent  low  legal  standard  had  no  business 
growing  them  at  all.  L.  S.  Cotton,  a 
Pittsburg  receiver  of  apples,  told  of 
the  effect  of  unclassified  pack  on  the 
markets  and  advised  us  to  leave  the 
junk  at  home. 

The  Exhibits  and  Program 

In  spite  of  an  increase  in  the  rent  of 
floor  space  made  necessary  by  the  in¬ 
creased  activities  of  the  society— 
which  is  now  a  $10,000  enterprise 
— practically  every  foot  of  floor  space 
was  sold  and  filled.  The  opportunity  to 
select  and  to  buy  trees,  machinery  and 
supplies  is  unexcelled  and  hundreds  of 
growers  take  advantage  of  it.  Since 
access  to  these  exhibits  is  free  while 
membership  is  necessary  for  attend¬ 
ance  at  meeting  sessions  in  Assembly 
Hall,  many  growers  who  come  do  not 
take  out  membership.  I  maintain  that 
growers  who  use  the  exhibits  as  a 
meeting  place  and  who  select  and  buy 
here  are  perhaps  getting  as  much  ben¬ 
efit  as  those  who  attend  the  meetings, 
and  that  they  are  as  much  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  support  the  society  which 
makes  the  exhibit  possible  as  those 
who  attend  the  meetings. 

The  discussions  by  station  and  col¬ 
lege  men  on  fruit,  insects  and  diseases 
and  the  question  box  were  as  popular 
and  helpful  as  ever.  Bud  moth,  leaf 
roller,  cherry  leaf  spot,  Oriental  Peach 
moth  and  apple  scab  were  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  special  treatment.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  pollination  and  good  varieties 
for  pollinators  was  of  outstanding  in¬ 
terest  and  some  new  information  was 
made  available  by  Dr.  McDaniels.  The 
demand  for  more  of  this  work  and 
more  information  is  insistent.  Prun¬ 
ing,  sod  and  fertilizers  came  in  for  a 
good  discussion  on  Thursday.  Dean 
Price  of  Virginia,  brought  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  a  clear  account  of  Virginia  fruit 
growing  and  its  problems  and  progress 
with  them.  I  hope  to  have  more  to  say 
of  this  later.  Space  does  not  permit 
of  a  further  discussion  of  the  program 
nor  of  an  account  of  the  fine  horticul¬ 
tural  speaking  contest  put  on  by  four 
Cornell  students  or  of  the  exhibits  and 
prizes  won  by  boys. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

The  society  adopted  a  number  of 
resolutions  presented  by  Bruce  P. 
Jones  of  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Resolu- 
toins  Committee.  These  included  op¬ 
position  to  increasing  the  tariff  on  field 
seeds  and  favoring  a  reduction  on 
alsike  clover;  asking  protection  for 
farmers  from  petty  thieves,  even  if  it 
is  necessary  to  increase  the  personnel 
of  the  state  police;  endorsing  moves 
for  agricultural  relief  upon  the  part  of 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature;  en¬ 
dorsing  the  National  Horticultural 
Council;  urging  the  society  to  begin 
plans  through  a  special  committee  for 
the  observance  of  its  75th  anniversary 
next  year;  recommending  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  society  that  they  accept  the 
invitation  of  Virginia  growers  to  New 
York  growers  to  visit  the  former  state 
next  Summer;  and  commending  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  for  its  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  growers. 

M.  C.  Burritt  of  Hilton,  retired  as 
president  and  was  succeeded  by  Paul 
Judson  of  Kinderhook.  Other  officers 
elected  included:  First  vice-president, 
William  J.  Hall  of  Lockport;  second 
vice-president,  Charles  Kenyon  of  Mor¬ 
ton;  third  vice-president,  Walter  Clark 
of  Hilton;  fourth  vice-president,  E.  G. 
Cowper  of  Newfane.  New  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  are  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ritt  and  Herbert  Kind  of  Trumansburg. 
Members  who  carry  over  are:  Thomas 
E.  Cross  of  Lagrangeville,  Harry  E. 
Wellman  of  Kendall,  H.  H.  Brown  of 
Monsey  and  Bruce  P.  Jones  of  Hall. 


I 

that  make  money 

for  Dairymen 


THEY  are  the  fish  that  go  into  the  making 
of  Iodol.  Iodol,  when  included  in  dairy  feeds, 
makes  cattle  grow  quicker,  heavier,  with 
stronger  bones  and  maintains  them  in  good  health.  It 
also  makes  cows  yield  more  milk  of  better  quality. 

Iodol  is  an  essential  for  the  complete  ration.  This 
is  not  an  unconsidered  statement.  The  researches 
and  tests  conducted  by  The  Park  and  Pollard  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  too  exhaustive,  too  successful,  to 
admit  of  any  doubt. 

These  experiments  have  proven  that  Iodol  is  re¬ 
plete  with  the  minerals  necessary  for  balance — 
calcium,  phosphorus,  sodium,  iron  and  iodine.  It 
is  also  rich  in  certain  valuable  proteins. 

But  proteins,  minerals  and  other  elements  can 
be  supplied  in  other  ways.  Why  then  is  it  necessary  to  add  them  to 
the  ration  in  the  shape  of  “Iodol”? 

In  the  first  place,  the  kind  of  proteins  supplied  by  Iodol  Fish  Meal 
are  of  a  type  not  found  among  the  vegetable  proteins,  and  they  in¬ 


crease  the  nutritive  value  of  all  of  the  other  proteins 
found  in  the  feed.  The  calcium,  phosphorus  and 
other  mineral  materials  found  in  abundance  in  Iodol 
are  not  only  in  correct  proportion  for  maximum 
efficiency,  but  their  form  is  such  that  they  are  more 
easily  soluble,  easily  digested  and  easily  assimilated 
by  the  animal.  Then  too,  there  are  definite  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  usual  grains  and  grain  products 
which  Iodol  supplies.  Of  these,  Iodine  is  of  ex¬ 
treme  importance,  and  we  have  found  this  method 
of  administering  it  to  livestock  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  yet  discovered.  It  is  not  the  quantity 
of  these  various  elements  which  is  important  so 
much  as  the  quality,  or  the  form,  in  which  they 
are  consumed.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  inclusion 
of  Iodol  in  Park  and  Pollard  dairy  feeds. 

An  interesting  booklet,  presenting  the  facts  about  Iodol  learned  by 
The  Park  and  Pollard  Company  in  its  long  investigations  of  the  subject, 
is  free  to  those  who  ask.  A  coupon  is  provided  for  your  convenience. 


What  is 

IODOL  FISH  MEAL? 

Iodol  is  specially  prepared  from  algae- 
eatingfish.Thesefish  are  rich  in  iodine, 
which  they  get  from  their  food  and 
also  absorb  from  the  sea.  That  is  why 
Iodol  has  such  a  high  iodine  content 
— so  high  that  it  stimulates  growth 
and  increases  production. 

Only  Park  and  Pollard  can  mix  Iodol 
Fish  Meal  in  their  feeds.  Its  use  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  patent. 


To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — 
look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 

®Park®Pollard  Co 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 
Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash 
Red  Ribbon  Scratch 
Growing  Feed 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed 
P  &  P  Chick  Scratch 
P  &  P  Chick  Starter 

DAIRY  RATIONS 

Overall  24% 

Milk-Maid  24% 


Bet-R-Milk  20% 
Herd-Helth  16% 
Milkade  Calf  Meal 


Gentlemen: 

I  would  like  to  know  how  dairy  feeds  containing  Iodol 
can  make  more  money  for  me.  Kindly  send  me  your  free 
book  on  the  subject. 

Name. _ _ _ _ _ _ 


OTHER  FEEDS 

P  &  P  Stock  Feed 
Bison  Stock  Feed 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  &  Hog  Ration 
Pigeon  Feed 
P  &  P  Horse  Feed 
Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 


Address 
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Vigorous  trees — 
more  apples— 

MORE  PROFIT 


CHILEAN  Nitrate  of  Soda  applied  to  your  apple  orchard 
shows  wonderful  results.  Its  nitrogen  improves  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  trees.  Sets  a  heavier  crop  of  fruit 
the  first  season  and  more  buds  the  year  following.  The 
fruit  grows  firm,  juicy,  full-flavored.  Apples  are  bigger. 
Yield  is  greatly  increased.  Shipping  quality  is  improved. 
Fruit  brings  a  better  price  and  gives  greater  net  profits. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the  standard  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer  profitably  used  on  apples  for  many  years.  It  is 
effective  on  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  other  crops  as  well. 
Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the  natural  product — not 
synthetic.  Its  nitrogen  is  immediately  available,  starting 
to  work  as  soon  as  it  is  applied.  Easy  to  handle,  sure  of 
results. 

FREE — New  Fertilizer  Booh 

“Profitable  Apple  Orchards.”  We  will  be  glad  to  send  it 
free  on  request.  Ask  for  Book  No.  5.  Also  other  informa¬ 
tion.  Write  the  office  nearest  you,  or  simply  tear  out  this 
ad  and  mail  with  your  name  and  address. 


STOP  OFF-YEARS! 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  will  help  offset  the  “off-year” 
tendency  and  help  the  trees  to  set  a  fine  crop  every 
season.  A  famous  Apple  Authority  says : 

"Regularity  of  hearing — Many  varieties  of  apple 
trees  that  ordinarily  bear  good  crops  every  year 
sometimes  develop  a  tendency  to  bear  a  full  crop 
every  other  year  or  at  irregular  intervals.  This  is 
usually  associated  with  a  deficiency  of  nitrogen 
and  is  most  likely  to  occur  sooner  or  later  in  sod 
orchards.  Treatment  with  a  nitrogen  fertilizer 
usually  corrects  this  tendency  and  is  an  aid  in 
bringing  trees  back  to  regular  bearing.” 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  St.,  New  York;  N.  V. 


In  writing  please  refer  to  Ad  No.  E-l  8 


/  HAPRK’  Grown 

unluiliJ  Tomatoes  are  Best 


It  you  want  to  grow  the  earliest  and  best  tomatoes  either  for  your  home 
garden,  market  garden,  or  roadside  stand  it  will  pay  you  to  use 
Harris’  Northern  Grown  Pedigree  Tomato  Seed.  Northern  grown  tomato 
seed  produces  earlier,  and  better  crops  than  seed  grown  farther  south. 

We  are  situated  near  Lake  Ontario  where  the  seasons  are  short,  and 
have  specialized  for  many  years  in  growing  tomato  seed  from  carefully 
selected  Pedigree  Stocks. 

We  believe  our  strains  of  such  varieties  as  John  Baer,  Bonny  Best, 
the  new  Marglobe,  Earliana,  Stone,  etc.  cannot  he  surpassed  at  any  price. 

These  and  many  other  varieties  of  Vegetables  and  Flower  seed,  which 
we  grow,  also  Northern  Grown  Field  Corn,  Farm  seed  and  Certified  Seed 
Potatoes  are  carefully  described  in  our  new  catalogue — which  is  sent  free. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  buy 
Direct  from  the  Grower. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.  coldwater?n.  y. 


With  the  A.  A.  Crop  and 

Vegetable  Grower 


Onion  Tariff  Increased 


By  PAUL  WORK 


THE  efforts  of 
New  York  onion 
growers  and  the  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  as 
well  as  groups  in  other  states,  resulted 
in  the  presidential  announcement  of  a 
50  per  cent  increase 
in  the  tariff  for 
onions  effective  De¬ 
cember  21.  This 
changes  the  tariff 
from  1c  to  iy2c  per 
pound.. 

The  New  York 
A  Packer  reported  im- 

fplll  fftfc  mediate  cancellation 

of  orders  for  some 
220,000  packages  of 
onions  which  were 
Paul  Work  to  have  been  im¬ 

ported.  This  was  in  accordance  with  a 
proviso  within  the  contracts.  In  a  sea¬ 
son  of  short  crop,  such  as  this,  the 
elimination  of  400  or  500  cars  of  onions 
will  make  a  material  difference  in  the 
price.  Presumably  no  time  could  have 
been  chosen  when  the  change  in  the 
tariff  could  have  meant  more  money  to 
onion  owners.  Note  that  we  did  not 
say  growers,  for  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
already  out  of  grower  hands. 

What  Protection  Should 
Vegetables  Have? 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  hold¬ 
ing  hearings  preparatory  to  framing  a 
new  tariff  bill.  This  will  not  likely  be 
acted  upon  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  but  now  is  the  time  to  oper¬ 
ate  before  the  committee. 

What  tariff  protection  ought  vege¬ 
table  growers  to  have  ?  Ought  we  ask 
for  a  general  tariff  of,  say,  2c  a  pound 
on  all  fresh  vegetables  and  4c  per 
pound  on  all  dried,  canned  or  preserved 
vegetables  ?  Imports  have  become 
fairly  heavy  the  past  few  years  and 
are  cutting  quite  a  figure  in  our  mar¬ 
kets. 

Many  think  that  in  the  long  run  tar¬ 
iff  protection  is  of  doubtful  value.  We 
are  certainly  not  yet  ready  for  free 
trade  and  presumably  our  industries 
ought  to  secure  every  advantage  that 
they  can.  The  time  will  come  when  we 
will  be  more  interested  in  developing 
South  American  and  Asiatic  markets 
for  vegetables  than  in  excluding  out¬ 
side  products.  Refrigerator  ships  are 
fast  drawing  remote  regions  nearer  to 
our  shores. 

4-H  Contest  On  Permanent 
Footing 

Thru  the  generosity  of  a  seed  com¬ 
pany,  the  4-H  Vegetable  Contest  which 
is  held  at  State  Fair  has  now  been 
placed  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  fund 
contributed  provides  for  medals  to  be 
awarded  to  the  best  judges  of  vege¬ 
tables  as  determined  at  the  State  Fair 
contest.  It  also  provides  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  winner  a  trip  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Vegetable  Growers’  Association  of 
America  where  he  will  take  part  in  the 
national  judging  contest  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  represent  the  state  in  judging 
demonstrations. 

Catalogue  Time 

Seed  catalogues  are  coming  around 
and  we  always  look  for  them  as  eag¬ 
erly  as  we  grasp  the  evening  paper  or 
the  latest  magazine. 

The  wise  grower  watches  for  new 
things  of  special  merit.  He  examines 
the  claims  of  the  sellers,  doing  his  best 
to  discriminate  between  extravagant 
selling  talk  and  substantial  claims  that 
seem  to  have  reasonable  foundation. 

The  following  list  includes  items  that 
are  more  or  less  new.  Some  of  them 
have  been  on  the  market  a  few  years 
hut  are  just  coming  into  general  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Those  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  might  well  try 
them  out:  ' 

Sunshine  sweet  corn;  California 
Wonder  pepper;  Sprouting  Broccoli; 
Long  Standing  Bloomsdale  spinach; 


Abbott  &  Cobb’s 
No.  14  celery;  Sum¬ 
mer  Straight  Neck  squash;  Table 
Queen  squash;  Spanish  type  onions 
(Sweet  Spanish,  Valencia,  Gibralter). 


Controlling  the  Squash  Vine 
Borer 

THE  squash  vine  borer  is  and  has 
been  a  difficult  and  nearly  impossi¬ 
ble  pest  to  get  rid  of  or  even  to  subdue. 
We  used  to  “operate”  on  the  vine  and 
felt  like  a  murderer  when  we  cut  into, 
the  apparently  healthy  and  just  as  ap¬ 
parently  doomed  stalk. 

These  operations  seemed  like  opera¬ 
tions  in  general  in  that  they  are  the 
last  and  only  resort  and  it  is  quite  true 
that  an  incision  and  the  removal  of  the 
grub  or  borer  has  in  many  cases  saved 
the  life  of  the  vine,  though  they  never 
again  seemed  real  thrifty  nor  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  nor  as  fine  fruit. 

One  summer  an  uncle  of  mine  was 
visiting  at  our  farm  and  there  was  the 
borer  even  more  busy  than  usual.  Uncle 
asked  what  we  did  to  stop  the  ravages 
of  the  pest  which  it  was  very  evident 
just  then  had  not  been  stopped  very 
noticeably.  We  told  him  an  incision 
and  the  removal  of  the  grub  seemed 
to  be  about  the  only  method  we 
knew  of. 

Preventatives  Beat  Cures 
“I  am  rather  old  fashioned,”  said 
Uncle  “and  I  do  not  believe  much  in 
operations.  Why  don’t  you  use  pre¬ 
ventatives.  They  are  better  than  cures, 
most  always.  When  you  plant  squash, 
pumpkin  and  cucumber  next  year,  in 
each  hill  plant  or  sow  plenty  of  radish 
seed,  preferably  the  v/inter  variety  and 
you  will  be  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone — a  crop  of  radishes  and  a  crop 
of  squash,  cucumber  or  pumpkin.  Any 
way  my  experience  has  been  that  the 
borer  or  grub  will  never  come  near  the 
spot  where  radishes  are  growing.” 

The  next  year  we  made  a  practical 
try  out  of  the  tip  Uncle  had  given  us. 
The  radishes  grew  as  radishes  do,  the 
squash,  pumpkin  and  cucumbers  grew 
too,  undisturbed  by  the  borer.  I  am 
passing  this  along  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  try  it. — M.  E.  D. 


Radish  Maggot  Destroys 
Crop 

Last  year  we  had  trouble  with  our 
radishes.  Apparently  they  were  damaged 
by  some  insect  and  the  entire  crop  was 
practically  worthless. — B.  W.,  Neiv  Jersey. 

THIS  damage  was  probably  done  by 
the  radish  maggot.  One  of  the 
most  effective  methods  is  to  plant  the 
crop  early  in  the  season.  Later  plant¬ 
ings  can  be  protected  by  screening  the 
radish  bed  which  prevents  the  adult 
flies  from  laying  eggs  on  the  young 
plants. 

Another  effective  method  is  to  treat 
the  young  plants  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  water 
at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  10  gallons 
of  water.  This  solution  is  applied 
within  a  week  after  the  plants  appear 
and  should  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
within  intervals  of  once  a  week.  This 
solution  is  extremely  poisonous  and 
care  should  be  taken  in  its  use.  The 
material  should  be  dissolved  in  earthen 
ware  or  wooden  containers  as  it  at¬ 
tacks  and  destroys  metals. — H.  L.  C. 


Many  people  mulch  their  strawber¬ 
ries  too  early.  The  ground  should  be 
well  frozen  first,  the  idea  of  the  mulch 
being  to  keep  it  frozen  and  prevent 
heaving. 


Work  SaVmg 

Star  Litter  Carriers 
take  the  backache 
out  of  barn  work 
and  save  miles  of 
useless  Steps.  Save 
their  cost  over  and 
over  again.  Built 
extra  strong — con¬ 
venient  to  operate. 
Big  Star  line  book 
shows  variety  of 
types  to  meet  all 
■needs.  No  farmer’will  do  with¬ 
out  a  drudgery-saver  of  this 
kind  when  he  finds  but  how 
little  it  costs. 


taken  advantage  of  our  barn 
plan  service.  If  you  plan  tg> 
build  or  remodel,  let  our 
engineering  department  help 
you>>  Tell  us  what  you  have 
in  mind— -how  many  cows  you 
have— when  you  expect  to 
build— and  we  wil}  furnish 
floor  plan  blue  print  without 
cost.  Star  Engineering  Service 
helps  you  to  avoid  costly  mis-’ 
takes  and  get  the  most  value 
out  of  every  dollar  invested. 
Don’t  delay  mailing  coupon  for 
complete  information.  Big  Star 
line  book  contains  over  40 
pages  of  barn  plan  information 
alone. 


Star-King  Venti¬ 
lation 

No  system  of  barn  ventilation  js 
more  favorably  Irnown  and 
offers  as  high  a  degree  of  ven¬ 
tilating  efficiency  as  Genuine 
King  Ventilation.  We  are  ex¬ 
clusive  distributors'  for  this 
scientifically  correct  ventila¬ 
tion.  Star  engineers  plan  it  to 
fit  the  individual  building, 
thereby  insuring  the  most 
successful  operation.  Check 
coupon  for  complete  details. 


Fan 
Relief 

Begins  in  the  Dairy  Barn 

No  animal  responds  to  care  like  a  cow.  Stable  her  under  safe,  sanitary  conditions 
so  she  can  lie  down  in  comfort,  look  and  lick  behind  as  easily  as  she  does  in  the  pasture, 
drink  clean,  fresh  water  whenever  she  wants  it — EVEN  AT  NIGHT — and  you  can 
POSITIVELY  depend  upon  a  bigger  milk  production.  This  does  not  mean  that  you 
have  to  build  a  new  barn  or  remodel  the-  one  you  have,  although  such  improvements 
always  pay.  But,  rather,  it  means  equipping  your  present  barn  to  provide  real  com¬ 
fort  and  safety  for  the  herd — fitting  it  out  to  cut  production  costs  to  the  bone  by 
saving  time,  labor  and'miles  of  useless  steps.  Star  Water  Bowls,  for  example,  start  paying  for  them¬ 
selves  the  VERY  DAY  you  install  them.  Until  yo.u  read  the  big  Star  Book,  you  have  no  idea  of  how 
much  profit-making  improvement  can  be  made  with  a  small  investment. 

Every  item  of  equipment  in  the  Star  Line  is  the  result  of  over  a  generation  of  experience  in  working 
with  farmers — studying  their  problems — meeting  their  needs; — giving  over  the  'entire  resources  of  this 
organization  to  the  production  of  barn  equipment  that  is  right— BUILT  RIGHT,  PRICED  RIGHT 
Star  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Pens,  Carriers,  Water  Bowls  and  Ventilating  Fixtures  have  a  reputation  for 
value-giving  that  makes  hundreds  of  new  friends  for  the  Star  Line  every  year.  Check  and  mail  the 
coupon  TODAY  for  the  big  Star  book — the  book  of  money-making,  money-saving  ideas. 

Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  m  ***  *>  ■« 


r  the 
Big  Star  Book 

Filled  with  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions  about  holding  down  costs 
for  you  in  building,  remodeling 
or  equipping  dairy  barn,  hog 
house  or  other  farm  buildings. 

Doubles  Life 
of  the  Stall 

The  New  Star  Rust  Shield 
doubles  the  life  of  the  steel 
stall.  This  exclusive  Star  fea¬ 
ture  positively  prevents  parti¬ 
tions  from  rusting  off  at  the 
floor  line.  Many  farmers  who 
have  installed  equipment  of 
this  kind  know  that  the  floor 
line  is  the  danger  line.  Rust¬ 
proof  service  at  this  vital  spot 
increases  the  worth  of  the 
equipment — makes  it  a  more 
logical  investment.  But  one 
of  many  time-tested  Star  fea¬ 
tures  which  make  Star  Equip¬ 
ment  the  choice  of  those  who 
mea&uie.  value  by  results. 


Dealer  Display 

Good  roads  lead  to  Star  Line 
dealers  who  have  a  complete 
stock  of  Star  Equipment  on 
hand  for  your  inspection.  Look 
for  the  dealer  who  displays 
this  sign. 


*  Hunt-Hcslm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Albany, 
New  York 


HARVARD 

ILLINOIS 


Dept.  A-2 

San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


Please  send  Star  Line  Book.  I  expect  to 

□  Build  _  □  Barn  About  when 

□  Remodel  □  Hog  House 

Q  Equip  Q  Ventilate  . 


Equipment 


Name..... 

Address. 


Send  floor  sketch  for  free  blue-print 
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-Yield 


- Quality 
- Profits 

.APES  results  are  so  remark¬ 
able,  so  outstanding,  so  evident, 
that  you  have  only  to  see  them  to 
be  convinced  that  the  Mapes  slogan, 
“cost  little  wore— worth  much  more,” 
is  a  modest  statement  of  the  true 
worth  of  Mapes  Manures. 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  out¬ 
standing  results  because  they  have  always 
been  formulated  on  the  basis  of  crop  yield 
and  quality.  Two  fertilizers  of  the  same 
analysis  may  give  widely  different .  results 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  materials 
from  which  they  are  compounded. 

We  go  to  the  crop;  we  ask  it  what  materials 
it  likes  best;  we  put  these  materials  into 
Mapes  Manures.  Mapes  Manures  are  made 
to  grow  good  crops — not  to  sell  at  a  price. 
They  are  first  made  right,  then  priced  as 
low  as  possible. 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  results — 
the  yield,  the  quality,  the  profits — with  the 
results  from  any  other  fertilizer  you  can 
buy.  Write  today  for  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices— also  ask  for  Special  Trial  Offer. 


MAPES 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  A-5 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  ^ 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands  | 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . 


My  Name  is 


Manure  s 

cost  little  more 


I 


p.  o.. 


..State. 


worth  much  more 


EDWARDS  ROOFHIG 


BICCEST  VALUE- LOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills;  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action.Write  for  Roof- 
YTllYri?  smm  iQg  and  Material  Book  No. 
*  ******  ^02  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  212-262  Butler  St., 

ESTI M  ATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


When  You  Plant  Maule  Seeds 
You  Plant  Success 

Pedigreed  by  a  52-year  record  of 
Unfailing  Quality  *  *  Scien¬ 
tifically  Tested  for  Vigorous,  Virile 
Abundant  Life  *  -X-  Guaranteed 
by  a  Money-Back  Bond  -X-  *The 
Highest  Quality  Seeds  at  the 
Lowest  Prices;  Maule  Seeds  are 
always  dependable. 

Plan  Before  You  Plant 
Plan  your  garden  with  our  New  Seed 
Book.  It  shows  Hundreds  of  Fine 
Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  is  a 
Valuable  Guide  to  Successful  Gar¬ 
dening.  Write  for  it  today.  It  is  Free : 
a  post  card  will  bring  it. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule 
Box  3  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


is  PRAYING  PAYS! 


Sprayed  fruit  brings 
twice  the  profit  of 
unsprayed  fruit  be¬ 
cause  the  yield  is 
greater  and  it 
brings  top  notch 


[prices.  Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  showing 
‘•Friend”  sprayers  at  work. 

2 


“Friend”  Mfg.  Co.,  123  E. Ave.  Gasport,N.Y. 


Ct titSpA*  $^>0^ 

Don’t  have  lodged  oats  again  this  year!  Write  for  facts  about  our  high  yielding 
oat  that  outstands  all  others— also  extra  high  feed  value-  oat  developed  by  plant 
breeders  of  N  Y  State  Col.  of  Agr.  These  and  other  Pedigreed  farm  seeds  fully 

described  in  free  catalog.  Write  for  copy  today.  uAMrnvr  caitc  tvt  v 

Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


90  Oj 


Fertilizer  for  Tobacco 


What  fertilizer  is  commonly  recom¬ 
mended  for  growing  tobacco? — H.  W., 
Connecticut. 

IN  the  Connecticut  Valley  a  5-4-5  has 
been  the  standard  tobacco  fertilizer 
for  many  years.  This  was  applied  at 
the  rate  of  iy2  to  2  tons  per  acre.  Re¬ 
cently  experiments  have  been  perform¬ 
ed  at  the  Connecticut  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  stations  to  determine  results 
from  the  use  of  other  and  higher  an¬ 
alysis  fertilizers.  A  10-3-8  and  9-3-7 
were  used  and  good  results  were  se¬ 
cured. 

This  is  put  on  at  about  the  rate  of  a 
ton  per  acre. — H.  L.  C. 


Gleaning  Fertilizer  from 
Drill  Prolongs  Its  Life 

NO  piece  of  farm  machinery  is  more 
susceptible  to  rust  than  a  fertilizer 
distributor.  The  fertilizer  unit,  if  not 
thoroughly  cleaned,  can,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  be  badly  damaged  by 
rust. 

Hoppers  that  can  he  inverted  and 
dumped  facilitate  cleaning.  If  this  can¬ 
not  be  done,  drill  out  all  loose  fertilizer 
by  rattling  and  shaking  the  machine, 
and  then  flush  with  water.  Use  hot 
water  in  cold  weather.  If  possible,  the 
flushing  should  take  place  while  the 
machine  is  running. 

To  remove  water  from  the  distributor 
drench  with  kerosene.  Then  follow  with 
a  thorough  coating  of  oil  over  all  mov¬ 
ing  and  other  metal  parts  in  and  about 
the  hopper. 

During  the  season  when  the  fertilizer 
distributor  is  in  constant  use  there  is 
not  so  much  danger  of  rusting,  for  the 
reason  that  the  machine  is  usually 
cleared  of  fertilizer  and  hastily  cleaned. 
This  will  often  suffice  because  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  again  put  into  use  before  the 
rusting  process  knits  the  parts  into  a 
solid  mass.  The  danger  lies  in  leaving 
the  machine  in  this  condition  after  the 
last  use  of  the  season.  Two  or  three 
hours  spent  on  a  machine  at  the  end  of 
each  season  will  increase  its  life  two  or 
three  times  . 


Fertilizer  for  Muck 

What  fertilizer  is  usually  recommended 
for  applying  to  muck  soil? — F.  W.,  Netv 
York. 

MUCK  soils  are  high  in  nitrogen  (al¬ 
though  in  some  cases  it  is  not  in  a 
readily  available  form)  and  low  in 
phosphorous  and  potash.  Consequently 
as  a  general  rule  fertilizers  for  muck 
soils  are  low  in  nitrogen.  A  4-8-12  is 
commonly  recommended  for  celery  and 
a  5-10-5  for  lettuce  and  a  3-12-18  or  a 
0-12-18  for  onions.— H.  L.  C. 


Plowing  Under  Straw  May 
Damage  Crop 

“We  are  often  advised  to  add  to  the 
humus  supply  of  the  soil.  Yet,  I  have  a 
neighbor  who  plowed  under  a  good  appli¬ 
cation  of  straw  and  had  almost  no  crop 
on  the  land  that  year.  How  do  you  ex¬ 
plain  this?” 

FOR  a  long  time  it  has  been  realized 
that  too  much  straw  might  damage 
a  crop.  One  explanation  often  given 
was  that  the  straw  stopped  the  rise  of 
moisture  through  the  soil,  so  that  the 
crop  suffered  from  drought. 

Recently  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  bacteria  that  cause  decay  need 
large  amounts  of  nitrogen.  Conse¬ 
quently  when  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  straw  or  any  non-legume  material 
in  the  soil,  these  bacteria  really  rob 
the  crop  of  the  nitrogen  it  might 
otherwise  get.  A  heavy  application  of 
a  nitrogen  carrying  fertilizer  will  help 
the  straw  to  decay  and  prevent  the 
damage. — H.  L.  C. 


Put  grease  instead  of  oil  on  the  farm 
machines  when  you  store  them.  It  is 
better  because  it  stays  put. 

LtsfiJ  G  fiOi OJ  0 WO L 


$ 100  for 
.  One  Bushel 
of  Corn  ! 

E  will  pay  $100  for  one  bushel  of  corn 
”r  produced  from  any  variety  of  Forrest 
Seed  Corn,  and  which  takes  first  prize  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair,  Syracuse  in  1929. 

Below  are  two  choice  ensilage  varieties 
selected  from  our  1929  catalogue. 

Forrest’s  Gold  Standard  No.  100 — For 

planting  in  practically  all  localities  with  an 
elevation  under  1,000  feet.  Growth  is  vig¬ 
orous,  ears  well,  and  produces  a  large  green 
tonnage  to  the  acre. 

Forrest’s  Gold  Standard  No.  90— A  yel¬ 
low  dent  variety  recommended  for  growth 
at  elevations  of  1,000  feet  or  more,  and 
where  early  maturity  is  desired.  Produces 
abundant  green  tonnage,  and  large  kernels. 

Try  Forrest’s  Vegetable  Seeds  in  your 
truck  garden,  this  year.  In  addition  to 
our  own  special  strains  we  handle  every¬ 
thing  recommended  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  INC., 

Dept.  A-3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Our  31st  Seed  Annual 
NOW  READY. 

Send  tor 
your  copy 


T 

yorrests 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


And  they  all  said  : 
Clark  “Cutaways” 


Are  Better 


Before  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Downing,  owner  of 
the  "Downing”  Fruit  Farm,  at  New  Mad¬ 
ison,  Ohio,  bought  a  disk  harrow,  he 
wrote  to  several  farmers  who  own  Clark 
"Cutaways.”  Mr.  Downing  told  us  in  the 
following  letter  what  these  farmers  said 
about  them : 

"We  have  looked  over  all  the  literature 
you  have  sent  us  on  ‘Cutaway’  Harrows 
(disc).  It  looks  good. 

"We  have  written  to  several  owners  of 
‘Cutaway’  Harrows.  Without  exception  the 
answers  have  shown  the  owners  to  be  well 
pleased  and  two  of  them  seem  to  have  three 
or  more  of  these  tools.  Nearly  all  of  them  com¬ 
pare  them  with  other  makes  of  disk  harrows 
and  all  claim  the  ‘Cutaway’  much  better. 

"We  are  fruit  growers.  We  sell  prac¬ 
tically  all  our  products  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  we  advertise  and  they  come  here 
to  buy  it,  thus  we  get  to  see  and  talk  with 
a  large  number  of  people  every  year. 

"We  are  wondering  if  you  would  wisn 
to  give  us  the  agency  for  this  ‘Cutaway 
Harrow  in  this  vicinity  or  district? 


C/aric; 


'CUTAWAY” 


Single  Action 
Harrow  fitted 
with  cutout  or 
|solid  disks  of 
.  eutlery  steel, 
heat  treated 
nd  forged  sharp  for  better  work  and 
>nger  wear.  Reversible  gangs.  Light 
raft.  Disks  carry  weight  of  machine, 
fade  with  extension  heads  for  orchard 
rork.  Mail  coupon  for  free  catalog  and 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
74  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog  and 
book,  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . - . 


Address  . 

.aaabncf  unibiujo  'io  malcfoiq 
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Would  Save  Counties  Thirty 
Millions 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

county.  It  is  also  one  of  tax  districts 
within  counties. 

Sixty-Six  Percent  Caused  By 
Roads  and  Schools 

'‘Now  an  analysis  of  the  reason  why 
the  cost  of  government  has  increased 
in  our  rural  communities  discloses  that 
on  the  average  at  least  66  per  cent  in 
the  increase  has  been  due  to  two  causes 
only — schools  and  highways.  So  that 
brings  us  to  the  highway  tax  problem 
in  these  poor  communities  where,  be¬ 
cause  of  little  property  valuation  and 
extensive  mileage  of  highway,  the  tax 
burden  has  been  increasing  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  in  the  wealthier  counties.  Now 
the  highway  finance  is  a  sort  of  com¬ 
plicated  thing  we  have  to  pick  apart 
and  consider  in  its  various  aspects. 

“We  first  come  to  this  item:  The 
State  has  a  highway  system  of  ap¬ 
proximately  thirteen  thousand  miles 
made  up  of  two  kinds  of  highways — 
state  highways,  which  are  built  wholly 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  county 
highways  which  are  built  at  the  joint 
expense  of  State  and  counties.  The 
State  pays  65  per  cent  and  the  counties 
35.  Commissioner  Brandt  projected 
the  probable  cost  to  the  counties  of 
building  our  state  highway  system  and 
after  he  had  projected  it  I  had  the  sta¬ 
tistician  of  the  Tax  Department  reduce 
it  down  to  the  common  denominator 
as  to  its  relative  burden  by  counties. 
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Get  bigger 


Superior 
pays  for 


Black  Hawk  Spreader 
itself  in  one  year's  use 


1  reduced  it  to  the  basis  of  what  it 
would  cost  per  thousand  dollars  of  tax¬ 
able  valuation  because  the  counties  will 
either  have  to  raise  a  county  tax  and 
pay  their  share  of  the  cost,  or  issue 
bonds.  That  would  not  be  only  the  real 
property  of  farmers  but  of  all  other 
taxpayers,  and  I  found  that  the  burden 
per  thousand  dollars  ranged  from  a  low 
of  57  cents  in  the  County  of  Erie  (a 
wealthy  county)  to  a  high  of  $46.45  in 
the  County  of  Yates  (a  poor  county). 

More  Than  Eighty  Times  Greater 

“Perhaps  I  can  make  this  clearer. 
Assume  that  one  of  you  owns  a  ten 
thousand  dollar  farm  in  Erie  County. 
He  could  pay  $5.70  once  and  he  would 
have  completed  his  payment  of  the  cost 
of  completing  the  state  highway  sys¬ 
tem;  whereas,  if  he  owned  the  same 
farm  in  Yates  County  it  would  cost  him 
$464.50. 

“Therefore,  I  have  concluded,  and  I 
think  that  many  agree  with  me  that 
the  cost  of  completing  the  state  high¬ 
way  system  under  existing  conditions 
is  not  equitable  and  just,  and  that  the 
State  should  and  can  without  any  in¬ 
justice  or  any  unfairness  to  other- 
groups  of  taxpayers  more  equitably  dis¬ 
tribute  that  burden.” 

State  Should  Help  More 

In  trying  to  understand  this  tax 
problem  as  it  applies  to  roads,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  there  are 
many  different  kinds  of  roads  to  con¬ 
sider.  There  are  the  town  dirt  roads, 
the  county  roads,  and  the  State  high¬ 
ways.  Involved  in  the  problem  also  is 
the  building  of  bridges  on  these  differ¬ 
ent  roads.  Under  the  present  system, 
the  State  assists  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  the 
roads  and  bridges.  The  chief  remedy 
which  the  Governor’s  commission  is 
concentrating  on  is  to  get  the  State  to 
assume  mere  cf  the  burden  of  road  and 
bridge  building,  thus  relieving  the  lo¬ 
calities. 

On  the  county  and  state  highways, 
there  still  remains  to  be  built  under 
present  plans  about  2,800  miles,  of 
which  65  per  cent  is  to  be  contributed 
by  the  State  "find  35  per  cent  by  the 
counties.  To  complete  this  2,800  miles, 
which  will  probably  require  ten  years, 
will  cost  the  counties  $54,215,000,  or  an 
average  annual  cost  of  $5,400,000.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  roads  yet  to  be 
built  are  in  the  rural  counties,  for  the 
counties  in  the  metropolitan  area  have 
finished  their  roads  years  ago.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  if  this  system 
continues,  local  taxes  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  mount  higher  and  higher. 

The  Cost  of  Bridges 

As  stated  above,  added  to  the  difficulty 
also  is  the  problem  of  building  bridges. 


. . . .  Report  SUPERIOR  Owners 


A  SPREADER  that  doubles  the 
crop-producing  value  of  manure. 
That’s  what  farm  experts  say  about 
the  Superior  Black  Hawk  Spreader. 
And  no  wonder.  It  has  a  record  of  in¬ 
creasing  crops  and  profits  wherever  it 
goes  to  work.  It  gives  results  that 
farmers  have  never  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  before.  It  pulverizes  finer.  It 
spreads  more  evenly.  It  makes  man¬ 
ure  go  farther.  It  does  the  job  as  no 
other  spreader  can  do  it — a  job  that 
means  earlier,  bigger,  better  crops — 
a  job  that  puts  extra  money  in  your 
pocket. 

No  other  spreader  like  it! 

Talk  to  owners  about  the  Superior  Black 
Hawk.  Examine  one.  Compare  it  with 
other  spreaders.  You’ll  see  at  once  that 
the  Superior  Black  Hawk  offers  new  im¬ 
provements  and  features  found  in  no 
other  spreader.  It’s  built  low  to  save 
time  and  work.  The  safety  seat  can’t 


tip  or  tilt,  but  can  be  turned -out  of  the 
way  when  loading.  It  has  automobile 
type  mounting-  that  gives  a  right  angle 
turning  radius.  And  because  of  closer 
hitch,  shorter  wheel  base,  more  even 
load  distribution  and  most  efficient 
power  transmission,  it’s  the  easiest  haul¬ 
ing  spreader  ever  built. 

Amazing  new  features 

An  exclusive  eight  bar  beater  with 
shredding  teeth  which  cut  the  manure 
every  %  of  an  inch  across  the  entire 
width  of  the  bed,  beats  the  manure  into 
fine  particles.  These  particles  are  tossed 
into  the  powerful,  high-speed,  eight 
blade  hammer-mill  type  pulverizer 
which  still  further  whips  and  shreds  the 
manure. 

Then  the  criss-cross  action  of  the  blades 
insures  the  pulverized  manure  being  laid 
in  an  even  swath  that  extends  a  foot  or 
more  beyond  the  wheel  tracks.  Every 
load  of  manure  is  deposited  in  a  way 
that  gives  maximum  fertilization  and 
utmost  conservation  of  moisture. 


shock  insulation  that  absorbs  jolts  and 
jars.  It  has  Alemite  lubrication  that 
prevents  wear.  The  spreader  bed  is  spe¬ 
cially  treated  to  resist  the  destructive 
action  of  acids  in  manure.  There  are 
but  few  moving  parts.  Yes,  the  Superior 
Black  Hawk  is  designed  and  built  to 
stand  up  and  deliver  care-free  service 
under  all  conditions. 

ACT  NOW! 

See  the  Superior  Black  Hawk  at  your 
dealers  or  on  some  neighboring  farm. 
Go  over  it  point  by  point.  Compare  fit 
with  other  spreaders.  See  for  yourself 
why  it  offers  more  for  your  money.  De¬ 
cide  to  make  use  of  it  now — this  spring. 
Have  its  help  in  getting  bigger  crops 
and  profits. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

677  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 

VALUABLE  Book  Sent  FREE 


Farm  Equipment  Week 

February  18  to  23 

See  the  New  Superior  Implements  at 
Your  Dealers 


More  for  your  money 


iiioi  case 


yields  and  profits.  Contains  valuable 
information  on  proper 
Another  thing  to  consider  in  buying  a  fertilization.  Illustrat-, 
spreader  is  long  life — something  you’re  ed-  A  book  you  should 
sure  of  getting  if  you  buy  a  Superior  m®ans  read. 

Black  Hawk.  Here’s  why.  The  Superior  ffnet  mail  thf  counfn 
Black  Hawk  has  4-inch  wood  cushion  coupon 


|  THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING 
j  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Black  Hawk  Spreader 

Other  Superior  Products 

Superior  Grain  Drills,  Superior  Buckeye  Cultivators,  Superior  Lime  and 
Fertilizer  Broadcast  Sowers,  Superior  Corn  Planters — Implements 
known  the  world  over  for  superior  service. 


677  Monroe  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  your  book  “Extra  Profits.” 


1ST  ame 


Address 


State . 


J 


Under  the  present  system,  the  State 
pays  65  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
bridges  on  the  highways  forming  a 
part  of  the  highway  system,  and  the 
counties  pay  35  per  cent.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  require  twenty-five  years  to  re¬ 
build  all  the  bridges,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$100,000,000,  the  counties’  share  being 
$35,000,000. 

The  State  is  appropriating  $3,000,000 
annually  to  this  purpose,  which  means 
that  the  counties  must  put  up  about 
$1,550,000  annually.  As  a  majority  of 
these  bridges  are  in  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  rural  counties,  almost  all 
of  these  rural  counties  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  more  for  bridges  in  the 
next  twenty-five  years  than  any  of  the 
wealthy  counties. 

Must  Tax  Gasoline 

Therefore,  the  whole  problem  comes 
down  to  getting  legislation  passed  that 


will  increase  to  a  very  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  State  aid  to  the  localities  for 
building  bridges  and  roads.  But  before 
the  State  can  take  on  this  much 
heavier  burden  of  road  building,  it 
must  find  some  way  to  increase  its  in¬ 
come,  and  the  first  suggestion  turned 
to  by  the  Governor’s  commission  was 
to  put  a  tax  of  two  cents  a  gallon  on 
gasoline.  New  York  is  the  only  state 
left  in  the  Union  without  such  a  tax. 
If  the  money  from  the  gasoline  tax  is 
used  by  the  State  for  road  building  and 
maintenance,  then  it  would  put  the 
cost  of  building  and  maintaining  roads 
on  the  people  who  use  them;  that  is, 
on  those  who  own  motor  cars.  There¬ 
fore,  a  gasoline  tax  was  the  first  rec¬ 
ommendation  by  the  Governor’s  com¬ 
mission. 

The  second  recommendation  pro¬ 
vided  as  follows:  “That  of  the  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  the  gasoline  tax,  at 


least  40  per  cent  shall  be  used  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  effect  an  equalization  of  the 
burden  of  constructing  county  high¬ 
ways  and  to  relieve  the  towns  of  their 
respective  shares  of  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  thereof;  the  remainder  of 
this  40  per  cent  to  be  apportioned  to 
the  counties  for  the  purpose'  of  aiding 
them  in  developing  a  secondary  or 
lateral  system  of  improved  high¬ 
ways.” 

The  commission  also  recommended 
that  “in  respect  to  bridges  on  high¬ 
ways  yet  to  be  constructed  the  cost 
shall  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
cost  of  building  that  highway.” 

“As  regards  bridges  on  state  routes 
heretofore  completed,  the  State  shall 
bear  the  entire  cost,  and  as  regards 
bridges  on  county  highways  heretofore 
constructed,.-  the  respective  counties 

( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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hlAMMi 


A  HALF 
FERTILIZED 


1/ 


I  ELD 


LIKE 


A  CNE'PRCNCED  FORK 


A  one-pronged  fork  can  work  the  stuffings  out  of 
you,  but  it  can’t  deliver  the  goods  —  it  just  can’t 
give  results. 

Neither  can  a  poorly  fertilized  field.  You  can  plow 
and  plant  and  work  all  you  choose,  but  if  there  isn’t 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  plant  food  in  the  field, 
don’t  look  for  a  full  crop.  Experiment  stations  and 
successful  farmers  everywhere  have  proven  hundreds 
of  times  that  it’s  the  properly  fertilized  fields  that 
bring  in  the  big,  early,  money-making  crops.  Ask 
those  near  you  who 

USE  ROYSTER’S 

They  will  tell  you  that  the  best  investment  they 
make  is  the  money  they  put  into  fertilizer  of  known 
high  quality,  and  they  prefer  Royster’s.  Farmers 
have  been  buying  Royster’s  with  assurance  for  44 
years.  Bigger  demand  now  than  ever  before.  It 
must  be  right.  High  quality,  easy  to  put  down, 
always  fairly  priced.  A  perfectly  blended,  per¬ 
fectly  aged,  perfectly  balanced  formula  for  every 
crop.  You  can  best  afford  to  use  Royster’s  because 
Royster’s  pays  you  best.  See  the  Royster  dealer 


near  you. 


LOCK  FOR 
TUI/  v/ICN 


U/E  MORE 


ROYSTER 

FIELD  TESTED 

Fertilizers 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest,  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberries — the  best 
money  crop.  Delicious  — 
Healthful  —  Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.F.  Allen  Co. 

170  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Oi'ow 

TheVegetablesandFlowers 
you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  in  your  garden — read  all 
about  tbem  in 

Burpee’ 8  Annual 
It  describes  Burpee  Qual¬ 
ity  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  P lants. 
A  million  people  use  it  as 
tbeir  garden  guide. 

Write  for  your  ANNUAL 
today.  It’s  free. 

.  j  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

^Burpee  Buildings,  Box 4  ,  Philadelphia 


RIGMOHEY 


'PULLING 

STUMPS 


Send  today  for  Big  Free  illustrated  book  and 

special  cut  price  off er  on  Hercules  Stump  Pul¬ 
lers.  Learn  how  you  can  clear  your  1— 1 
quickly  and  cheaply,  then  make 
biK  money  pulling  stumps  f 
,  for  neighbors.  Rip-  ' 
losle  of  Iowa  made 
SlO.OOOin  sparetime. 

It’s  easy.  Write  quick 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 

-29th  St.,  Centerville.  Iowa 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  STRAWBERRIES 

Big  lueious  berries,  80days 
after  planting.  Plenty 
berries  all  summer  and 
fall.  Anotherbigcropnext 
year.  New  lower  prices. 
MASTODON  is  the  big  winner 
for  home  or  market.  Special 
Get  Acquainted  Offer. 

26  MASTODON  .  $  1.00 

60  MASTODON  .  1.75 

100  MASTODON  .  2. SO 

200  MASTODON  .  4.75 

600  MASTODON  .  8.00 

_  _  1000  MASTODON  .  15.00 

OUR  BIG  20TH  CENTURY  CATALOG  MAILED  ON  REQUEST- 
Fully  describes  our  big  stock  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry.  Grape  Vines,  Asparasrns,  Flowering  Bulbs,  Vegetable 
Plants,  etc.  Everything  sold  at  wholesale  prices,  direct  to  grow¬ 
ers.  You  will  be  delighted,  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

OLD  RELIABLE  NUR5ERIES 


E.  W.TOWNSEND  &  S0NS^,Rn|L^Ls|&^ 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist” 


Potato  Prospects  for  1929 


( Continued  from  Page  3) 
consume  the  grocers  can  pay  growers 
the  same  price  that  it  would  cost  them 
to  buy  carloads  in  Aroostook,  Steuben 
County,  or  Michigan,  pay  the  freight 
to  their  city  and  then  break  up  the  car. 
Always  of  course  provided  that  the  lo¬ 
cal  potatoes  were  as  good  as  those 
imported. 

There  must  be  good  reasons  why 
these  two  potato  sections  exist  side  by 
side  or  one  would  crowd  the  other  out 
of  business.  Each  has  its  advantages. 
Most  of  the  trucking  section  has  been 
settled  from  75  to  300  years.  Land  is 
often  high,  and  labor  costs  high  by 
reason  of  city  competition.  Most  of 
the  land  in  the  eastern  part  is  rough 
or  stony.  Through  the  Corn  Belt  sum¬ 
mer  heat  often  forces  down  yields.  The 
trucking  section  grows  potatoes  be¬ 
cause  of  higher  prices  and  in  spite  of 
high  production  costs. 

Most  of  the  carlot  section  is  newer 
and  cheaper  land.  Nine  Rocky  moun¬ 
tain  and  Pacific  states  raised  79,616,000 
bushels  in  1927  against  32,390,000  in 
1907.  Most  of  these  were  from  irri¬ 
gated  land,  largely  made  possible  by 
federal  loans  for  reclamation.  The  new 
land  is  so  rich  and  free  from  weeds 
that,  under  irrigation,  Colorado  has  its 
600-bushel  club,  one  member  of  which 
raised  1,067  bushels  in  one  acre  in  1928. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
have  large  areas  of  recently  cleared, 
cut-over  lands.  Maine  is  growing  six 
times  as  many  potatoes  as  it  did  thirty 
years  ago.  These  states  grow  potatoes 
because  of  the  advantages  of  cheap, 
new  and  rich  land,  often  irrigated,  in 
spite  of  the  cost  of  railroad  freights  of 
54  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Aroos¬ 
took  to  New  York  and  77  cents  per  100 
from  Idaho  to  Chicago. 

Increasing  Yields  Per  Acre 

For  the  last  seven  years  the  average 
yield  per  acre  has  never  been  under 
104.6  bushels  which  was  the  yield  in 
1925.  Previous  to  1922  that  yield 
was  only  exceeded  six  times  in  records 
going  back  to  1866.  It  is  plain  that  we 
have  either  had  seven  marvelous  sea¬ 
sons  in  succession,  or  else  we  must  look 
for  similar  yields  in  the  future.  The 
first  reason  for  this  increase,  in  point 
of  time,  was  the  rapid  expansion  of 
potato  growing  on  newer  lands,  largely 
under  irrigation.  At  the  same  time 
the  rough  and  hilly  state  of  New  York 
dropped  from  441,000  acres  in  1907  to 
284,000  in  1928.  Growers  in  these  new 
sections  specialize  in  potatoes,  using 
the  very  best  seed,  tools  and  methods. 

The  next  reason  is  the  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  from  a 
small  beginning  along  the  coast  before 
1900.  The  high  yields  of  Maine  and 
Long  Island  are  largely  due  to  heavy 
fertilization.  I  was  quite  surprised  last 
winter  when  talking  on  potatoes  at  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
Farmers’  Week,  to  have  several  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

The  third  great  cause  of  the  recent 
increased  yields  is  the  use  of  certified 
seed.  From  a  small  beginning  in  1914, 
production  has  expanded  by  leaps  and 
bounds  till  in  1928  over  15,000,000 
bushels  of  certified  seed  were  grown  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  gauge  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  potato  growing  section  is 
the  amount  of  the  certified  seed  it  uses. 
Perhaps  this  statement  goes  too  far,  as 
Virginia  showed  last  summer,  hut 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
low-disease  seed  has  done  much  to  in¬ 
crease  yields.  Certified  seed  is  very 
cheap  this  year  and  will  help  to  raise 
the  probable  1929  yield  per  acre. 

What  Will  Be  the  1929  Acreage? 

What  will  be  the  acreage  planted? 
We  can  only  guess.  My  own  guess  is 
based  on  study  of  potato  yields  and 
prices  in  different  sections,  together 
with  letters  from  many  correspondents 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

First,  I  look  for  the  heaviest  de¬ 
crease  in  acreage  in  the  southern  crop. 
It  was  the  section  hit  hardest  by  low 
prices.  I  do  not  look  for  a  very  heavy 
decrease  in  the  great  trucking  section. 
Here  and  there  in  it  were  located  spots 
where  too  many  potatoes  were  grown 


for  the  local  trade  and  competition 
among  growers  forced  the  price  down. 
Some  such  spots  will  cut,  but  as  a  rule  | 
prices  to  growers  in  the  trucking  sec-  ' 
tion,  while  not  high  enough  to  yield 
big  profits,  were  at  least  high  enough 
to  keep  them  from  cutting  acreage. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  great  carlot  area  j 
from  Maine  to  Washington.  A  large  ; 
number  of  growers  and  shippers  over  i 
all  this  territory  have  been  so  discour-  | 
aged  by  the  low  prices  to  date  that 
they  have  held  a  namoer  of  meetings 
and  organized  a  committee  of  eighteen 
to  study  the  potato  industry  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  over¬ 
production  and  low  prices  of  the  1928 
season.  A  number  have  been  proposed. 
One  was  for  compulsory  grading  of  po¬ 
tatoes  at  the  point  of  origin.  Going  on 
from  this,  a  second  plan  was  to  have  a 
government  board  set  up  with  power 
to  prevent  interstate  movement  of  any 
potatoes  in  over-production  seasons  ex¬ 
cept  those  grading  U.  S.  No.  1.  The 
opponents  of  this  plan  point  out  that 
when  the  English  government  tried 
this  plan  to  raise  the  price  of  rubber, 
it  only  made  a  bad  matter  worse.  Last¬ 
ly,  there  is  a  strong  agitation  in  favor 
of  a  general  reduction  in  potato  acre¬ 
age. 

Who  Will  Reduce  Acreage? 

Will  that  take  place?  I  am  getting 
letters  from  all  over  the  northern  and 
western  carlot  area  and  one  idea  seems 
to  prevail  in  nearly  all  sections.  It  is 
agreed  that  potatoes  are  sure  to  be 
very  low  unless  a  big  cut  is  made,  but 
nearly  every  section  wants  the  others 
to  do  all  the  reducing  and  let  that  one 
hold  its  own  planting.  It  is  the  old, 
old  story  of  “Let  George  do  it.” 

Growers  nearly-  everywhere  remem¬ 
ber  the  profits  of  1925  and  1926,  that 
1927  was  profitable  in  spots,  and  that 
we  have  had  only  one  year  of  real  dis¬ 
aster — 1928.  It  will  be  only  human 
nature  if  most  of  them  hold  on.  The 
nine  far  western  states  are  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  that  so  much  of  their  crop 
is  of  the  Idaho  Russet  or  Netted  Gem 
variety.  This  variety  is  commanding  a 
premium  of  50  to  75  cents  per  100 
pounds  over  northern  round  whites  in 
the  markets  of  middle  western  cities. 
Perhaps  Aroostook  will  cut  acreage, 
but  after  the  way  those  boys  stuck  to 
their  guns  through  three  bad  years  in 
succession  I  do  not  look  for  one  bad 
season  to  scare  them. 

If  there  is  any  real  cutting  in  the 
main  crop  acreage  I  look  for  it  in  the 
carlot  shipping  section  from  western 
New  York  through  Michigan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas  and  Neb¬ 
raska.  Prices  have  been  the  lowest 
and  losses  greatest  here. 

Another  class  that  may  cut  planting 
is  what  the  far  western  growers  call 
“boot-leg”  acreage,  grown  by  men  of 
little  experience  in  potatoes  but  at¬ 
tracted  by  high  prices.  Many  drug¬ 
gists,  doctors,  barbers  and  pool-room 
keepers  will  drop  their  potato  specula¬ 
tions  in  1929. 

I  do  not  look  for  a  total  cut  of  over 
10  per  cent  or  down  to  about  3,500,000 
acres.  We  have  every  right  to  expect 
that  it  will  be  bad  business  judgment 
to  grow  potatoes  in  1929  unless  the 
grower  is  absolutely  sure  that  he  either 
has  production  costs  considerably  be¬ 
low  those  of  the  rest  of  his  section  or 
else  a  certain  local  market  at  prices 
above  most  of  the  United  States. 

How  to  Gut  Costs 

We  know  that  potatoes  have  been 
selling  all  the  fall  below  the  five-year 
pre-war  average.  We  know  that  city 
labor  receives  wages  140  per  cent 
above  pre-war,  and  that  the  farm  labor 
we  get  now  also  costs  that  much  more. 
The  use  of  1914  potato  production 
methods  may  mean  ruin.  The  first 
thing  in  1929  plans  is  to  cut  the  worst 
cost,  labor,  by  using  every  possible 
labor-saving  tool.  Hand  planting,  hand 
hoeing  and  hand  digging  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  compete  with  machine  tools. 

The  next  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
seed  used  will  give  as  near  to  100  per 
cent  of  good  hills  as  possible.  Land, 
labor  and  fertilizer  costs  just  as  much 
for  a  skip  or  a  diseased  hill  as  for  a 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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MANURE,  the  great  fertility 
restorer  —  and  LIME,  the 
great  fertility  releaser!  Naturally  the 
inventors  of  the  first  and  most 
famous  manure  spreader  again  lead 
in  making  their  machine  converti¬ 
ble  into  the  finest  one-man,  wide¬ 
spread  lime  sower  on  the  market. 

Jhe  New  Idea 


Lime  Spreading  Attachment 


NEW  IDEA,  leader  in  every  spreader  improvement,  again  shows 
the  way  with  this  remarkable  Lime  Spreading  Attachment. 
Easy  to  put  on  and  off;  perfect  in  performance.  You 
certainly  want  the  famous  New  Idea  Model  8- 
light  running,  easy  loading,  flawless  working — 
the  lowest  cost-per-year  spreader  ever  built. 

And  now — since  you  can  get  this  lime  at¬ 
tachment — you  want  the  New  Idea  more 
than  even  Every  owner  of  a  New  Idea 
Model  8  should  write  at  once  for  de-  ^ 
scription  of  the  new  attachment. 

Special  Tail  Board  Attachment 

Handles  the  difficult  manure  resulting  where  shavings,  sand, 
sawdust  or  similar  materials  are  used  for  bedding  stock.  No 
loss;  perfect  spreading.  Furnished  as  an  extra. 


A  simple,  strong,  low-cost  device  that 
attaches  to  any  New  Idea  Model  8 
Spreader  in  thirty  minutes  or  less  and 
makes  of  it  an  absolutely  practical,  per¬ 
fect-acting  lime  sower.  Load  the  box, 
set  the  feed  {ll/2  to  5  tons  per  acre)  and 
spread — no  shoveling  back  of  load,  no 
dusty  labor.  Handles  lime,  marl — any¬ 
thing  that  is  finely  pulverized.  Large 
capacity.  Spreads  15  to  20  feet  wide. 
Built  the  New  Idea  way,  furnished 
only  for  the  New  Idea  Spreader. 


'Manufacturers  of  Spreaders,  Lime  Sowing  Attach - 
ments,  H  usher - 
Shredders,  Trans - 
planters  and  Two 
Row  Corn  Pickers. 

Ask  for  full  de¬ 
scriptions  on  any 
of  these  machines. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Madison,  Wis.  Jackson,  Mich.  Moline,  Ill. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Omaha,  Nebr.  Oakland,  Calif. 

Factory  at  Coldwater,  Ohio,  U.  8.  A. 


BUSH  and 
SMALL  FRUITS 


Pruning  Bush  Fruits 

What  system  should  be  followed  in 
pruning  blackberries  and  raspberries? — G. 
W.,  Pennsylvania. 

BLACK  raspberries,  purple  raspber¬ 
ries  and  blackberries  are  usually 
pinched  back  the  first  summer  to  keep 
the  canes  down  to  reasonable  length  ' 
and  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
laterals.  This  pinching  back  is  done 
when  blackberry  and  purple  raspberry 
canes  are  from  24  to  30  inches  high 
and  when  black  raspberry  canes  are 
from  18  to  24  inches  high.  The  laterals 
are  sometimes  pinched  back  when  they 
are  about  a  foot  long.  This  summer  | 
pinching  back  of  red  raspberries  is  not 
advised  because  it  develops  a  lot  of 
new  sprouts  which  are  likely  to  winter 
kill  or  at  least  not  to  produce  heavily. 
After  the  crop  is  harvested,  the  old 
canes  should  be  taken  out  and  burned 
as  soon  as  possible. 


A  New  Variety  of  “Black 
Gaps” 

There  seems  to  be  a  smaller  acreage  of 
black  raspberries  than  formerly.  What  is 
the  reason  for  this  and  are  there  any 
varieties  you  can  recommend  for  plant¬ 
ing? — F.  A.,  New  York. 

THERE  are  two  reasons  for  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  acreage  of  black  rasp¬ 
berries  grown:  first,  there  are  certain 
diseases  which  cut  down  yields;  second, 
there  are  other  varieties  which  have 
proven  more  profitable.  The  New  York 
Experiment  Station  states  that  black 
caps  should  increase  in  popularity.  A 
new  variety  has  been  recently  devel¬ 
oped  named  the  “Dundee”  which  is 
recommended  by  this  station. 


Renewing  the  Strawberry 
Bed 

Is  it  profitable  to  attempt  to  grow  two 
crops  of  strawberries  from  one  planting, 
or  is  it  best  to  set  a  new  plantation  each 
year? — F.  R.,  New  York. 

THIS  will  depend  to  a  considerable 
^xtent  on  the  care  that  is  taken  of 
the  crop.  Where  they  are  grown  com¬ 
mercially,  fertilized  heavily  and  kept 
free  of  weeds,  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
pay  to  grow  two  crops.  Following  the 
first  year’s  harvest,  the  field  is  mowed 
and  then  the  old  rows  narrowed  down 
to  about  a  foot  in  width  by  plowing 
one  or  two  furrows  on  each  side.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  often  stimulated  by  a  top 
dressing  with  stable  manure  or  some  j 
fertilizer  carrying  available  nitrogen,  j 
If  the  patch  is  not  well  cared  for  so 
that  it  becomes  weedy,  we  believe  that 
better  results  will  be  secured  by  set¬ 
ting  out  a  new  patch. 


Sheridan  a  Promising  Grape 
Variety 

Is  there  any  variety  of  grape  which  is 
likely  to  prove  equal  to  the  Concord? — 
W.  C.,  New  York. 

THERE  are,  of  course,  a  few  early 
varieties  which  were  on  the  market 
before  the  Concord,  but  up  to  date  the 
Concord  has  proven  the  standard  late 
variety  for  the  eastern  territory. 
There  is  a  late  variety  which  is  rather 
highly  recommended.  This  is  called 
the  Sheridan  and  is  a  cross  between 
the  Worden  and  the  Herbert.  This  va¬ 
riety  is  so  new  that  it  has  not  been 
grown  to  any  great  extent  commer¬ 
cially  but  experience  indicates  that  it 
at  least  is  equal  in  size,  a  heavier 
bearer  and  that  it  shells  less  than  the 
Concord. 


Winter  Injury  to  Grapes 

.  Cqn  you  tell  us  what  causes  winter  in¬ 
jury  of  grapes  and  how  to  prevent  it?— 
W.  A.,  New  York. 

OF  course,  some  winters  are  more 
severe  than  others.  It  is  believed 
that  it  is  not  so  much  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture  as  it  is  a  rapid  change  of  tem¬ 


perature  which  causes  winter  injury. 
Conditions  which  make  this  type  of 
injury  likely  are:  first,  growth  of  wood 
late  in  the  fall  which  does  not  have 
time  to  harden  up  properly;  second,  a 
soil  that  is  not  thoroughly  drained; 
third,  a  weak'vineyard  which  is  not  up 
to  the  standard  due  to  disease  or  lack 
of  care.  Probably  the  best  measure  to 
take  to  prevent  winter  injury  is  to 
locate  the  vineyards  on  properly  drain¬ 
ed  soil  and  to  manage  cultivation  so 
that  the  canes  have  plenty  of  time  to 
become  mature  before  winter  sets  in. 


May  Develop  Blight  Resist¬ 
ant  Chestnut 

E  recently  received  an  interesting 
letter  from  Dr.  John  Stuart  Thom¬ 
son  calling  our  attention  to  a  letter 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 


ture  with  reference  to  the  chestnut 
tree.  * 

“With  reference  to  your  recent  letter 
to  this  department,  the  American  chest¬ 
nut  tree  is  not  likely  to  be  extermi¬ 
nated,  due  to  the  wonderful  fact,  after 
many  years,  that  some  of  the  sprouts 
in  some  of  the  older  parts  of  the  in¬ 
fected  regions  are  now  reaching  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  produce  nuts.  It  is  just 
a  sprout  here  and  there  that  is  able  to 
reproduce,  but  we  think  that  these  few 
will  be  sufficient  to  keep  this  great 
species  of  trees  in  existence  for  many 
years.  It  is  not  nature  that  is  com¬ 
mitting  suicide  in  bowing  to  this  chest¬ 
nut  blight.  The  blight  was  brought  to 
this  country  from  Asia  and  so  it  is 
man’s  interference  that  has  caused  the 
death  of  the  chestnut  tree  in  America. 


This  office  is  interested  in  locating  un¬ 
usually  resistant  sprouts  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  chestnut  tree  which  are  producing 
seed,  and  if  you  or  your  friends  come 
across  g,ny,  we  would  appreciate  re¬ 
ceiving  information  regarding  the  ex¬ 
act  location  of  the  sprouts  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner.” 

We  are  passing  this  along  to  our 
readers  with  the  thought  that  some  of 
them  may  have  observed  sprouts  such 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  letter  and 
that  they  would  be  interested  in  for¬ 
warding  the  information  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


Oxalic  acid  crystals  dissolved  in  hot 
water  will  bleach  discolored  wood  sur¬ 
faces  that  are  to  be  varnished.  The 
solution  is  poisonous. 
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Compare  it  with  any 
other  Spreader 

PART  BY  PART,  feature  by  feat¬ 
ure,  and  as  a  whole,  compare  this 
new,  perfected  McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreader  with  any  other. 
The  inbuilt  excellence  and  all- 
around- superiority  of  the 
McCormick-Deering  will  be 
more  apparent  to  you 
after  you  have  made 
your  comparison. 


1 


Any  way  you  look 
at  it  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  new 

McCORMICK-DEERING  is  better! 


EVERY  improvement  that  could  possibly  be 
built  into  a  mechanical  spreading  unit  has 
been  embodied  in  the  construction  of  the  new  per¬ 
fected  McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader. 

Loading  is  made  easier,  because  the  new  wedge-shaped, 
reinforced,  67V2-bushel  box  is  built  to  elbow  height.  Even 
a  very  short  man  can  load  this  spreader  in  double-quick 
time  because  of  the  squat,  low  design.  The  proper  distri¬ 
bution  of  load  and  spreader  weight  on  the  four  heavy-duty 
wheels,  and  the  correct  use  of  Alemite  lubrication  and 
roller  bearings  at  all  important  points  makes  a  full-capacity 
load  on  the  new  McCormick-Deering  an  easy  pull  for  two 
horses. 

If  you  do  not  own  a  spreader,  or  if  you  are  planning  to 
replace  the  one  you  now  have  with  a  more  modern,  efficient 
type,  by  all  means  let  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  demon¬ 
strate  this  new,  perfected  McCormick-Deering  No.  4.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  many  exclusive  features  that  combine  to  make 
the  job  of  spreading  easier,  more  thorough,  and  quickly 
completed.  You  will  find  that  any  way  you  look  at  it,  the 
new  McCormick-Deering  is  a  better  spreader. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


NATIONAL  FARM  ri  1090 
EQUIPMENT  WEEK  reD.10-£J 


Mark  the  date.  The  latest  cost- 
reducing,  labor-saving  power  and 
equipment  will  be  displayed.  Visit 
the  McCormick  -  Deering  dealer. 


Features  of  the  new 
McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreader 


NEW  pulverizing  and  shredding 
mechanism;  new  wide-spread  spiral; 
positive  chain  drive;  patented  feed¬ 
ing  mechanism;  six  conveyor  speeds; 
roller  bearings  at  important  points; 
low,  easy-loading  box;  convenient 
levers;  forward-swinging  seat;  nar¬ 
rower  width;  heavy-duty  wheels; 
Alemite  lubrication;  cold- drawn, 
steel  rear  axle;  tracking  front  and 
rear  wheels;  short  turning  radius; 
protected  working  parts;  greater 
capacity — 57l/2  to  67'/2  bushels. 

Ask  the 

McCormick-Deering 

dealer  in  your  town 
for  a  demonstration 


looting 

Lightning  Proof 

!  ARMED  INGOT  IRON  £S“ 

doe*  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  panted  steel  roofing 
hen  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
at  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
eel  roof.  Armeo  (Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
eonomical  buy.  It' will  pay  you  to  send  for 
■Kturfrme  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today. 
AjwjMBlron  Roofing  Co^Sta.  44'MiddIetown,  O. 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  for  you  as  breeders  the  best  ages  to 
breed.  Chester  White  Cross,  color  white,  Berkshire 
Cross,  color  black  and  white.  Our  prices  may  be  a 
little  more,  but  you  will  get  good,  large,  healthy  stock 
from  our  real  type  strain.  Milk  feeders  5  to  6  weeks 
old,  $3.50  each;  1  weeks  old,  $3.75  each;  8  to  10  weeks 
old,  $4.00  each.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  from  2  to  50  at  the 
above  prices.  These  pigs  will  make  large  hogs  in  short 
time.  If  in  any  way  dissatisfied  with  the  pigs,  return 
at  our  expense. 

THE  MISHAWUN  FARM, 

M ISHAWUN  ROAD,  WOBURN,  MASS.  BOX  209 

P.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 

BEST  GRADE  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
Pigs.  3  months  old,  $12.00  each;  6-8  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each.  (Express  Paid).  Bred  Sows  and  Boars. 

C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“l  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist” 


Livestock 


?  Breeders 
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Some  Problems  of  the 
Apple  Grower 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
ditions?  I  venture  to  hope  that  there 
may  be  a  concentration  of  our  scientific 
horticultural  resources  on  these  practi¬ 
cal  questions  of  vital  importance  to  us 
awaiting  solution  and  practical  appli¬ 
cation. 

Co-operation  Needed 

Aside  from  the  personal  problems  of 
production,  which  are  individual,  there 
are  many  important  problems  before 
New  York  growers  which,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  can  never  be  solved  without  co¬ 
operative  organization  in  some  form. 
The  best  grading  and  standardization 
can  only  he  obtained  by  voluntary  col¬ 
lective  action.  Adequate  advertising 
certainly  calls  for  co-operation.  The 
efficient  and  economical  marketing  and 
distribution  are  to  be  effected  through 
the  volume  and  the  control  which  are 
secured  only  by  voluntary  association 
of  many  growers  for  these  purposes. 
How  else  shall  an  orderly  sufficient 
and  yet  not  too  great  a  supply  flow  to 
the  channels  of  consumption?  Why 
should  we  disregard  the  experience  and 
the  conclusions  of  industry  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America? 

Nearly  30  years  ago  a  certain  young 
man  in  his  teens  was  walking  home 
from  the  railroad  station  on  a  cold 
winter’s  night.  He  had  been  attending 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  in  the  City  Hall  Cham¬ 
bers  in  this  city.  When  he  reached 
home  he  was  so  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
growing  apples  and  for  going  to  col¬ 
lege  to  learn  more  of  the  business  of 
farming,  that  he  stayed  in  the  kitchen 
for  more  than  an  hour  telling  his 
mother  of  the  plans  and  ambitions  that 
had  been  stirred  in  him. 

Do  our  horticultural  meetings  of  to¬ 
day  affect  our  hoys  that  way?  Are 
they  fired  with  new  enthusiasm  to  fol¬ 
low  their  father’s  business  and  mode  of 
life  ?  Are  our  programs  furnishing  the 
inspiration  to  the  generation  to  come 
who  must  carry  on  the  industry?  I 
hope  so.  For  scientific  facts  and  prac¬ 
tical  experiences  are  but  dry  inert 
matter  without  the  inspiration  of  the 
will  to  go.  They  are  like  a  fine  auto¬ 
mobile  without  a  guiding  brain  at  the 
starter  and  wheel.  If  we  have  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  industry  in  our  hearts  we 
will  look  well  to  the  inspiration  and 
encouragement  of  our  youth  who  must 
succeed  us. 

The  Future 

In  conclusion  I  would  leave  with  you 
this  thought:  Is  it  not  time  that  we 
stopped  feeling  sorry  for  ourselves 
and  to  begin  a  constructive  program 
of  modernizing  our  industry? 

The  value  of  our  lands  and  our  or¬ 
chards  is  at  least  in  part  what  we 
think  it  is.  If  we  do  not  value  them 
highly,  who  will  ?  Let  us  talk  our 
farms  up,  not  down.  New  York  farms 
are  still  good  places  to  live  and  to 
grow  fruit.  Tell  the  world.  Talk  it 
up.  Boost  don’t  knock. 

•  Let  us  get  ready  to  celebrate  the 
75th  anniversary  of  this  great  society 
in  1930,  with  a  positive  constructive  re¬ 
vival  of  our  fruit  industry. 


HIGH  AVERAGE  PRODUCTION 

That's  What  'Pays  ! 

In  1927  all  Jersey  cows  officially  tested  for  365  days 
averaged  528.90  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  9,925  lbs.  of  milk. 
This  average  includes  cows  of  all  ages. 

You,  too,  can  have  high  average  production.  Jerseys 
will  do  it,  and  at  low  feed  cost.  Start  this  Spring  and 
improve  your  herd. 

Write  NOW  for  free  booklets  on  Jersey  cattle  and 
Jersey  Milk. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324E  West  23d  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that,  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St..  Woburn,  Mast.  Tel.  Wob,  1415. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


OLD  RELIABLE 
STOCK 

Heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Boland  China  and  Chester  crossed,  Barrows, 
boars  or  sows — 8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  Fancy 
Berkshire®,  also  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old  Sows 
and  unrelated  Boars,  $5.00  each.  10  days  trial  or  your 
money  hack.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Crating  free  of  charge. 
Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 
LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


A  New  Book 

U1V/IARKETING:  A  Farmer’s  Prob- 

IVllem”,  is  a  new  book  by  Benjamin 
F.  Goldstein,  A.B.,  ■  LL.B.,  member  of 
the  Chicago  bar.  Mr.  Goldstein  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  grain  ship¬ 
ping  and  marketing  as  far  back  as 
1832  and  brings  the  subject  up  to  the 
present  date.  He  makes  three  facts 
plain  and  prominent.  1 — Chicago  is 
the  greatest  marketing  center  in  the 
United  States.  2 — The  present  mar¬ 
keting  machinery  is  antiquated,  cum¬ 
bersome,  inefficient  and  wasteful.  3 — 
First,  last  and  all  the  time,  marketing 
is  a  farmer’s  problem. 

Mr.  Goldstein  does  not  attempt  to 
promote  some  pet  cure-all  of  all  mar¬ 
keting  ills,  but  gives  historical  facts 
and  figures  showing  the  movement  of 
commodities  besides  furnishing  a  full 
index  and  appendix  of  special  value  as 
reference  in  marketing  studies.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  background  of  historical 
facts,  it  is  interesting  for  the  layman 
to  read.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$3.50. 

T...  ........  .  .  .  ....  -  —  —  *  --  ' 
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With  the  A .  A. 

Dairyman 


A  Power  Machine  for  Sawing  Ice 

By  I.  W.  DICKERSON 


AVERY  cheap  and 
serviceable  power 
ice  saw  can  easily  be  made  by  fol¬ 
lowing  these  suggestions  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  in  the  accompanying  dia¬ 
gram  (D-520).  This  as  made  up  used 
an  ordinary  3  H.  P.  hopper  cooled  en¬ 
gine,  which  with  two  men  would  cut  at 
the  rate  of  about  30  cakes  per  hour; 
but  for  community  ice  packing,  where 
such  an  outfit  is  most  often  used,  an 
automobile  engine  would  be  better  and 
faster.  Such  an  engine  could  be  in¬ 
stalled  with  practically  no  change  in 
the  plan.  With  the  3  H.  P.  engine,  a 
10-inch  pulley  on  the  engine  and  the 
ordinary  5-inch  pulley  on  the  mandrel 
gives  very  satisfactory  results,  while 
with  the  automobile  engine  running 
about  1000  R.  P.  M.,  the  engine  and 
mandrel  pulleys  should  be  about  the 
same  diameter.  It  is  quite  important 
that  the  mandrel  pulley  be  covered 
with  leather  to  prevent  troublesome 
slippage  due  to  snow  and  flying  ice 
dust. 

Outfit  Mounted  on  Sled 

The  diagrams  should  give  most  of 
(he  details  of  construction  very  well. 
After  the  frame  is  constructed  it  is 
balanced  on  a  stout  hand  sled  as 
shown,  so  that  a  little  pressure  on  the 
handles  will  force  the  saw  into  the  ice. 
The  sled  is  pulled  by  the  tongue  or 
pole,  the  strips  being  kept  of  even 
width  by  means  of  the  adjustable  guide 
clamped  on  the  sled  runner  and  with  a 
piece  off  a  buggy  or  car  spring  to  fol¬ 
low  the  previous  cut.  One  good  man 
can  pull  the  outfit,  with  the  operator 
shoving  on  the  handles,  but  two  men 
can  handle  it  much  more  easily.  It  is 
well  to  have  two  or  three  holes  in  the 
braces  supporting  the  handles,  so  they 
can  be  adjusted  to  the  most  convenient 
height. 

Detail  B  shows  wagon  tire  braces  on 
which  a  guard  can  be  built  over  the 
saw.  This  should  project  at  the  rear 
enough  so  one  cannot  brush  against 
the  saw  and  this  guard  must  not  be 
omitted,  as  otherwise  a  serious  acci¬ 
dent  may  result.  All  operators  should 
wear  ice  creepers  on  their  boots  (which 
can  be  bought  or  can  be  made  of  a 
hardened  steel  plate  with  sharp  points 
to  go  under  the  foot  and  with  strap  to 


fasten  it  to  the 
foot)  as  this  makes 
handling  the  outfit  much  easier. 

This  same  outfit  can  be  set  on  a  high 
bobsled  or  a  short  coupled  low  truck 
and  then  be  used  for  sawing  cordwood. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  add  a 
simple  tilting  or  sliding  table  to  push 
the  logs  up  to  the  saw.  This  would 
add  a  great  deal  to  the  practicability 
of  the  outfit. 


Supplying  Summer  Green 
Feed 

We  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
feeding  cows  as  soon  as  pasture  becomes 
short  but  are  undecided  as  to  whether  it 
is  more  profitable  to  raise  green  stuff  to 
feed  in  the  barn  or  try  to  raise  silage 
enough  to  feed  both  summer  and  winter. 

THE  best  practice  will  depend  to 
some  extent  on  conditions  on  the 
farm  but  we  believe  that  it  takes  less 
labor  to  put  up  silage  than  it  does  to 
raise  green  crops.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  grow  crops  in  succession  so  that  the 
cows  will  have  a  steady  supply  during 
the  summer  and  fall.  If  another  silo 
must  be  built  for  summer  feeding  that 
of  course  will  add  to  the  investment  in 
buildings.  It  might  pay  to  grow  green 
stuff  on  a  specialized  dairy  farm  where 
it  would  not  pay  to  do  it  on  a  farm 
that  grows  cash  crops  at  least  if  it 
caused  the  cash  crops  to  be  neglected. 
One  thing  at  least  is  sure.  The  cows 
must  be  fed  heavily  to  produce  heavily. 


Dairymen  Build  Pens  for 
✓  Herd  Sires 

A  CONTEST  has  been  conducted 
during  the  past  year  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  State  Dairy  Im¬ 
provement  Association.  Each  tester 
has  been  making  special  effort  to  in¬ 
terest  members  in  building  bull  pens 
for  the  herd  sire. 

The  contest  was  an  informal  one  and 
no  prizes  were  offered.  Mr.  R.  L.  Leon¬ 
ard,  tester  of  Watertown  Dairy  Im¬ 
provement  Association  has  reported 
three  pens  built  in  their  association  as 

(.Continued  on  Page  18) 
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a  NEW  Member 
of  the 

De  Laval 

Separator 
Family 


The  De  Laval  *Utility\S5?/'/er 
For  a  Lower  Price  Field / 

THIS  new  “Utility”  Series  of  De  Laval  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators,  together  with  the  De  Laval  “Golden”  Series, 
now  makes  it  possible  for  moreseparatorusersthaneverbe- 
fore  to  secure  the  advantages  of  De  Laval  quality  and  service. 

While  the  “Utility”  Separators  enter  a  lower  price  field, 
they  are  De  Laval  quality  machines  in  every  respect. 
They  differ  from  the  De  Laval  “Golden”  Series,  which 
are  everywhere  acknowledged  as  being  the  world’s  best, 
only  in  color  and  several  features  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  their  skimming  efficiency. 

In  every  other  respect,  including  quality  of  workmanship 
and  manufacture,  they  are  the  same.  They  will  do 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  work  and  give  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  service  forwhichall  DeLaval Separators arefamous. 

De  Laval  quality  is  now  within  the  reach  of  all  cream 
separator  users  and  the  “Utility”  Series  are  ideal  for  the 
users  who  have  always  wanted  De  Lavals  but  have  thought, 
perhaps  mistakenly,  that  they  were  beyond  their  means. 

See  and  try  a  De  Laval  before  you  buy.  Both  De  Laval 
“Golden”  and  “Utility”  Series  Separators  skim  cleaner 
and  give  better  and  longer  service  than  any  others.  They 
are  sold  on  such  easy  terms  they  will  soon  pay  for  them¬ 
selves.  Trade  allowances  made  on  old  separators.  See 
your  De  Laval  dealer  or  send  coupon  for  full  information. 

De  Laval  Milkers 

T\E  LAVAL  Milkers  are  now  milking  more  /  < 

than  one  and  a  quarter  million  cows  every  / 

day,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Why  not  milk  /  ^ 

the  De  Laval  Way — the  modern  way — and  get 
more  profit,  satisfaction  and  pleasure?  With 
a  De  Laval  one  man  can  milk  from  two  to 
three  times  as  many  cows  as  a  hand  milker, 
do  a  better  job,  produce  cleaner  milk,  and  > 
with  a  fraction  of  the  effort.  Outfits  for  one  / 
to  1000  or  more  cows.  Sold  on  easy  terms.  / 


Reflects 
De  Laval 
Qualiy 

Send 
Coupon 
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Herd  Infection 

Write  for  information.  Ask  for  a  FREE  copy  of 
THE  CATTLE  SPECIALIST  and  how  to  get  the , 
te-  PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINARIAN^ 

\ 

mdm 


a  livestock  Doctor  Book  without  cost.  Find  out^ 
why  your  cows  lose  calves  — why  they  retain  th( 

,  afterbirth — why  they  fail  to  breed — why  they" 
have  garget — why  your  calves  have  scours  and  goiters — 
why  you  have  a  shortage  of  milk.  Veterinary  Advice 
Free.  Write  to 

OR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 

197  Grand  Avenue  Waukesha.  Wis. 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS  DURING  STABLE 
MONTHS. 

It  Means  Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cows  are  clean 
and  comfortable  and  keep  dirt  out  of 
the  milk  pail.  Clipping  and  Grooming 
improve  the  health  of  your  LIVE 
STOCK.  GILLETTE  PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  MACHINES  OPERATE  ON  THE 
LIGHT  CIRCUIT  furnished  by  any 
.  Electric  Power  Co.  or  on  any  make 
'of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request. 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC., 

129  W.  31st  ST.  DEPT.  A.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

40  Years  Making  Clipping  and  Grooming 
Machines  Only. 


W.m.U'ldHiH 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 
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12  WEAR-RESISTING  IMPROVEMENTS 
Dealers  everywhere. 

W.  W.  CLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  CANTON,  PS. 

At*  about  Both  Anniversary  Free  Gift. 


FREE 

CATALOG 

Gives  Full 
Information 


Think  of  it!  The  mate¬ 
rial  for  this  house  only 
$149.  Over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  material,  pur¬ 
chased  from  manufacturers 
who  needed  money  desperately,  allows 
us  to  give  you  these  remarkable  savings  on  high  grade 
doors,  windows,  roofing,  wall  board,  millwork,  sid¬ 
ing,  shingles,  hardware,  etc. 

We  have  arranged  to  ship  these  items  FREIGHT  PRE¬ 
PAID  from  factory  to  you.  Prices  on  all  these  products 
will  increase  25  %  to  40  %  before  April  1st.  Free  cata¬ 
log  gives  full  information.  Mail  coupon  today. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA202  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA-202,  Delaware  Ave.  &  South  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog. 


Name. 


Address. 
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While  the  raising  of  poultry 
and  eggs  is  only  a  sideline  for 
most  farmers — you  can  with¬ 
out  turning  your  farm  into  a 
poultry  ranch  bring  a  fine 
extra  income  from  eggs.  It  is 
a  simple  matter,  too,  requiring 
only  proper  housing  and  poul¬ 
try  equipment  and  a  few 
minutes’  daily  care. 

Use  a  correctly  designed  and 
built  incubator  to  hatch  your 
eggs  and  dependable  brooders 
to  bring  up  your  chicks — and 
in  no  time  at  all  and  seemingly 
without  effort,  you  will  have 
a  fine  flock  that  will  pay 
handsome  dividends  next  fall 
when  eggs  are  the  most 
profitable.  The  selection  of 
your  equipment  is  of  vital 
importance.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  that  our  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Stores  are  such 
dependable  places  to  buy 
poultry  equipment.  Our 
close,  contact  with  farmers 
around  you  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  results  have 
been  our  guide  to  the  selection 
of  the  best.  Get  your  poultry 
supplies  at  your  “tag”  store 
as  the  first  step  to  more  “egg 
money.” 

Your  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Men. 


Reviewing  the  Latest 
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Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  January 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City, 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing  3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of 

3%- 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.42 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.4C 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71  ^ 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

M 

2.30 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

3.00 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 


The  Class  I  Ccague  price  for  January  1928  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.27  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in-  each  class  arc  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
j  from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Butter  Prices  Recover 


CREAMERY 

Jan.  23 

Jan.  16 

jan.  25, 

SALTED 

1928 

Higher  than  extra  . 

48  -48% 

47%-48 

47%-48 

Extra  (92sc) . 

-47% 

-46% 

-47 

84-91  score . 

43% -47 

43% -46 

4 1  %  -  4  6  % 

Lower  Grades . 

,  42%- 43 

42% -43 

40  -41 

The  butter 

market 

has  recovered 

some  of  the  lost  ground  that  we  re¬ 
ported  last  week,  buyers  having  taken 
hold  with  more  confidence  following 
a  close  clearance  of  fresh  receipts.  Fur¬ 
thermore  street  stocks  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  point  that  there  is  not  the 
pressure  to  move  goods  that  was  so  in 
evidence  last  week.  Furthermore  the 
consumptive  demand  seems  to  have  re¬ 
sponded  in  some  degree  to  the  reduced 
retail  prices  with  the  result  that  more 
stock  is  entering  retail  channels. 

In  spite  of  the  improved  position  of 
the  market  there  are  many  who  are 
still  apprehensive.  For  one  thing  a 
large  number  of  shipments  have  been 
delayed  in  the  West  due  to  heavy  snow 
storms,  and  these  .are  arriving  all  in  a 
bunch  so  that  when  all  of  this  delayed 
stock  arrives  we  may  see  more  butter 
on  hand  than  the  trade  will  readily  use. 
However,  in  spite  of  these  delayed  ship¬ 
ments  which  have  tended  to  swell  our 
current  receipts,  receivers  seem  to  be 
managing  to  keep  stock  moving  to  a 
reasonable  degree.  There  is  no  snap 
to  the  demand  but  at  the  same  time' 
goods  seem  to  keep  moving  and  the 
undercurrent  of  sentiment  is  that  prices 
are  on  the  upward  trend. 

Fresh  Cheese  Prices  Lower 


STATE  Jan.  23  Jan.  16  Jan.  25, 

FLATS  1928 

Flesh  Fancy  .  24% -25%  25% -27  26  -26% 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy  .  27%-29  27%-29  29  -29% 

Held  Average  . 


Fresh  cheese  has  at  last  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  way  in  face  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  bears.  For  a  long  time 
fresh  cheese  has  not  been  any  too 
strong.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  receipts 
were  very  limited,  the  market  has  been 
able  to  maintain  an  unchanged  price 
level.  Now,  however,  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  prices  can  not  hold  any 
longer.  The  easier  condition  of  the 
market,  which  first  developed  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  carried  prices  down  a  full 
cent.  At  this  writing  it  is  possible  to 
buy  fresh  fancy  specials  at  25Y2c,  with 
cheese  that  would  rate  under  ordinary 
conditions  as  fancy  at  24Y2c.  Even 
short  held  goods  can  be  had  for  25  \2c. 
Cured  stock  on  the  other  hand  con¬ 
tinues  firm  with  prices  fully  sustained. 

Storage  stocks  have  been  reduced 
considerably  although  the  surplus  over 
a  year  ago  has  been  cut  down  but  very 
little.  From  January  10  to  January  17, 
over  500,000  pounds  of  cheese  came  out 
of  storage  in  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports.  Those  same  cities  how¬ 
ever,  still  carry  over  5  Yz  million  pounds 
more  cheese  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 


Egg  Market  Unsettled 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan.  23 

Jan,  16 

Jan.  25, 
1928 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras... 

47-48 

47-49 

46 

-47 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras... 

45-46 

44-46 

45 

-45% 

Extra  Firsts . 

42-44 

42-43 

44% 

-45 

Firsts  . 

Undergrades  . 

41- 

-39 

41- 

44 

* 

Pullets  . 

Ppwpp^ 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

35-36 

30-33 

35-36 

30-33 

43 

Hennery  . 

46. 

44-45 

49 

• 

Gathered  . 

38-45 

38-43 

47 

-48 

The  egg  market  has  not  been  very 
settled  since  our  last  report.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  18  top  quotations  advanced  fol¬ 


lowing  a  good  demand  for  fresh  eggs 
of  all  descriptions.  Eggs  from  storage 
were  firmer  and  the  market  as  a  whole 
tightened  up.^  The  cold  weather  in  the 
central  and  southwest  had  given  added 
firmness  lo  the  market,  followed  by  a 
more  temperate  attitude  when  the 
weather  turned  milder.  The  market 


been  bringing  from  $23  to  $24  for  large 
bales,  while  No.  3  is  generally  from  $19 
to  $21,  with  sample  as  low  as  $14.  Tim¬ 
othy  containing  mixtures  of  grass  or 
clover,  is  quoted  anywhere  from  $17 
to  $24. 

Pea  Beans  Higher 


continued  to  hold  steady  until  the  22nd 
when  a  little  anxiety  became  apparent. 
A  few  receivers  shaded  prices  on  the 
22nd  and  that  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  unsettle  the  situation.  With  that 
show  of  weakness  buyers  began  to  hold 
off.  Buyers  for  the  big  chain  stores 
have  been  inclined  to  take  on  round 
lots  of  Pacific  Coast  whites,  paying  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  nea^bys,  especially  of 
the  larger  selections. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  market  is 
quite  unsettled,  the  weather  is  going  to 
have  a  whole  lot  to  do  with  the  develop¬ 
ment.  Top  grades  of  Pacific  Coast 
whites  are  also  a  little  easier  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  little  better  demand  for 
mediums  and  pullets,  both  from  the 
West  Coast  and  nearbys. 


Live  Poultry  Prices  Lower 


FOWLS 

Jan.  23 

Jan.  16 

Jan.  25. 
1928 

Colored  . 

28-30 

■37 

-26 

Leghorn  . 

28-30 

-35 

25-26 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

26-28 

30-33 

32-35 

Leghorn  . 

26-28 

30-33 

-27 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

32-40 

36-42 

40-48 

Leghorn  . 

32-36 

32-38 

-38 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . . 

36-38" 

37-41 

35-45 

30-38 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

29-30 

30-33 

29-33 

GEESE  . 

24-28 

-28 

25-32 

The  high  prices  for  live  poultry  that 
have  prevailed  for  the  last  two  weeks 
have  apparently  had  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  supplies.  From  all  appear¬ 
ances  the  week  ending  the  26th  is  going 
to  see  more  stock  on  hand  than  the 
trade  can  absorb  at  satisfactory  prices. 
At  this  writing  on  the  24th  live  fowls 
are  selling  slowly,  express  stock  gen¬ 
erally  working  out  at  freight  values. 
Broilers  are  easy,  being  in  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  with  more  to  come.  Chickens  are 
in  some  accumulation.  On  the  whole 
we  would  not  be  greatly  surprised  to 
see  a  general  reduction  of  prices  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  week.  At  times  like 
this  when  a  low  market  is  almost  sure 
to  prevail,  following  a  period  of  high 
prices,  the  shipper  if  he  must  consign 
stock  in  the  face  of  a  low  market, 


Pea  beans  have  again  advanced  so 
that  they  are  now  bringing  $10  for 
common  stock,  while  choice  goods  bring 


$10.75  per  hundred.  Red  Kidneys  are 
still  at  $8  to  $8.75  with  Marrows  from 
$9.75  to  $12.50  depending  on  size  and 
quality. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Jan.  23 

Jan.  16  Jan.  25, 

(At  Chicago ) 

1928 

Wheat  (Mar.)  . 

1 .24% 

1.19% 

1.29% 

Corn  (Mar.)  . 

.97% 

.96% 

.87% 

Oats  (Mar.,)  . 

.53% 

.50'% 

.54% 

CASH  GRAINS 

.50% 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.64% 

1 .58% 

1.56 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.16 

1.15% 

1.06% 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

.63% 

.61% 

.65% 

FEEDS 

Jan.  19 

Jan.  12  Jan-  2I- 

(At  Buffalo) 

Grade  Oats  . 

39.00 

38.00 

38.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

34.50 

34.1)0 

34.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

38.00 

36.00 

37.00 

Standard  Mids  ... 

33.50 

33.00 

34.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

43.00 

41.00 

43.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

39.00 

38.00 

38.00 

Red  Dog  . 

41.50 

40.50 

40.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

40.50 

39.00 

38.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

40.50 

39.00 

41.00 

Corn  Meal  . . 

43.00 

40.00 

38.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

47.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

55.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

47.00 

46.50 

45.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

51.50 

51.00 

50.50 

43%  C.  a  Meal 

53.50 

53.00 

53.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

57.00 

57.50 

48.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffa  lo 

market  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the 

N.  Y.  State  Department  o  t 

Agriculture  and  Markets. 


should  pay  very  close  attention  to  his 
method  of  grading.  A  few  inferior 
fowls  of  the  dunghill  type  will  carry 
an  entire  crate  of  good  birds  to  a  low 
level. 

Potato  Market  About  Same 


Jan.  23 

Jan.  16 

Jan.  25, 

STATE 

1928 

150  lb.  sack 

1.85-2.00 

1.85-2.00 

Bulk.  180  lbs. 
MAINE 

2.00-2.25 

2.10-2.35 

150  lb.  sack 

2.00-2.35 

2.10-2.25 

3.00-3.35 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
PENNA. 

2.35-2.65 

2.40-2.60 

3.60-3.90 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  1  . 

Bulk.  180  lbs. 
LONG  ISLAND 

2.00-2.25 

2.10-2.35 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  1 . 

2.50-2.75 

2.50-2.75 

3.50-3.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 

2.75-3.10 

2.85-3.15 

4.00-4.35 

The  potato  market  is  about  the  same 
as  it  was  a  week  ago,  here  and  there 
we  see  a  few  changes.  Stock  from  up¬ 
state  and  Pennsylvania  has  slipped 
about  10c  per  180  lbs.  in  bulk.  Long 
Islands  in  sacks  are  unchanged,  but 
again  bulk  goods  are  a  shade  off. 
Maines  in  sacks  have  widened  in  their 
quotations,  both  in  sacks  and  bulk.  In 
general  the  market  holds  steady  al¬ 
though  trade  is  quiet.  We  expect  this 
condition  to  exist  right  along,  subject 
of  course  to  temporary  conditions  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  weather. 

Bermuda  is  shipping  a  few  potatoes 
this  way,  the  best  generally  bringing 
about  $8.50  with  occasionally  a  few 
bringing  $9.  Poor  stock  sells  as  low 
as  $4.  No  word  yet  from  Florida,  and 
we  hope  they  keep  their  potatoes  there 
for  some  time. 

Poor  Hay  Not  Wanted 

Shippers  of  hay  who  have  anything 
but  No.  1  are  advised  to  hold  it  back 
until  the  present  market  clears  a  bit. 
There  is  plenty  of  hay  on  hand  with 
the  exception  of  No.  1  which  brings  $26 
to  $27.  Brooklyn  is  even  a  little  weak¬ 
er  than  New  York.  Timothy  No.  2  has 


Packing  Corporation  Organizes 

A  corporation  known  as  the  Ham- 
monton  New  Process  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  has  taken  over  the  patents  and 
process  of  keeping  fruit  under  nitrogen 
gas  that  were  developed  at  Hammon- 
ton  during  the  past  summer.  The  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  new  company  are:  Thomas 
F.  MacGregor,  Philadelphia,  president; 
Robert  J.  Ragan,  Philadelphia,  vice- 
president;  Thomas  B.  Delker,  Ham- 
monton,  secretary;  and  Karl  Johnson, 
Hammonton,  treasurer. 

The  new  company  proposes  to  con¬ 
tinue  packing  fruit  during  the  coming 
season  under  the  nitrogen  gas  principle 
tried  out  last  year.  Other  products  will 
be  packed  in  addition  to  peaches  and 
apples.  It  also  intends  to  license  other 
corporations  to  use  the  process  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season’s  crop. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  liouse  in  New  York  Cio. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commusion 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


_  ,,  ,,  <*i  t  CTO  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
H  {,(,  8  A  Nr  N  of  second  hand  egg  ease.,. 
1AJYJ  V/nvJliD  Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  0L0FSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  1- 
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Farm  News  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

Dairymen’s  League  Buys  Model  Dairy---New  York  and  Pennsylvania  County  Notes 


THE  plants  and  business  .of  the 
Model  Dairy  Company  of  New  York 
City,  were  purchased  by  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
Inc.,  recently.  The  business  was  estab¬ 
lished  28  years  ago,  and  is  the  largest 
wholesale  distributing  concern  in  New 
York  not  buying  supplies  from  the 
League.  The  business  consists  prin¬ 
cipally  of  a  2,000  can  a  day  distribution 
of  milk  and  cream  to  hotels,  restau¬ 
rants,  clubs  and  steamships. 

The  country  end  of  the  business  con¬ 
sists  of  nine  shipping  plants.  There 
are  located  at:  East  River,  Cortland 
county,  New  York;  Herrickville,  Brad¬ 
ford  county,  Pennsylvania;  Heuvelton, 
St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York;  Ho¬ 
rnet’s  Ferry,  Bradford  county,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Hast  Bridge,  Herkimer 
county,  New  York;  New  Albany,  Brad¬ 
ford  county,  Pennsylvania;  Rummer- 
field,  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania; 
Shurtleff’s  Crossing,  Jefferson  county, 
New  York;  South  Kortright,  Delaware 
county,  New  York. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Chautauqua  County — We  are  having 
our  first  real  winter  weather  in  the 
middle  of  January.  The  roads  have  not 
been  blocked  to  auto  traffic  up  to  this 
time.  This  is  the  quiet  time  of  the 
year  in  a  farming  community,  not 
much  doing  but  chores  and  getting 
wood  cut.  Prices  here  are  as  follows: 
butter  50c,  eggs  34c,  potatoes  75c, 
apples  $1.00,  cabbage  2c  to  3c,  hay 
$6.00  a  ton  at  the  barn,  and  cows 
$100.00. — A.  J.  N. 

In  Northern  New  York 

Franklin  County — There  is  much 
sickness  from  grippe  and  influenza  and 
while  it  is  not  so  severe  as  previous 
epidemics,  few  families  have  escaped 
without  one  or  more  cases  and  there 
have  been  a  few  deaths.  The  weather 
has  been  peculiar.  No  sleighing  for 
more  than  two  consecutive  days  this 
winter.  Farmers  are  worrying  about 
getting  ice,  as  few,  if  any,  have  their 
supply.  A  couple  of  times  the  weather 
has  been  so  cold  as  to  freeze  ice  ready 
for  cutting  on  ponds  and  rivers  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  drawing  on 
wagons  people  have  waited  hoping  for 
sleighing.  This  week  end  with  ice  gone 
from  ponds  and  rapidly  going  from  the 
river,  most  everyone  is  agreeing  that 
once  ice  forms  again  the  ice  houses 
will  be  filled  if  wheelbarrows  have  to 
be  used! 

Observant  buyers  predict  a  hay 
shortage  in  the  North  County  this 
spring  and  many  are  already  buying  to 
supply  their  needs.  Hay  prices  vary, 
some  of  the  hay  is  of  low  quality  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wet  hayweather  last  sum¬ 
mer.  No  very  high  prices  have  been 
reported  so  far  but  a  rise  will  soon 
follow  the  big  demand.  Potatoes  re¬ 
main  at  50  cents  a  bushel  in  most 
places  but  the  quality  is  not  very 
good.  At  a  recent  potato  growers’ 
meeting  the  question  of  Franklin 
County  potatoes  competing  with  others 
was  discussed.  It  was  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that  while  Franklin  County  po¬ 
tatoes  were  of  good  quality  as  a  rule, 
the  chances  for  competition  were  poor 
at  present  because  of  distance  from 
markets,  and — most  of  all — higher  pro¬ 
duction  cost  and  poorer  grading.  That 
last  is  the  stumbling  block  of  more 
than  the  potato  growers  it  would  seem. 

An  appropriation  was  recently  voted 
by  the  board  of  supervisors  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  home  bureau  unit  in  this 
county.  Headquarters  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  at  21  Webster  street,  Malone, 
and  the  first  meeting  was  attended  by 
over  40  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
county.  More  would  have  been  there 
but  there  was  so  much  sickness  many 
were  kept  at  home  on  that  account. 
Nine  units  have  been  formed  and  sev¬ 
eral  more  are  expected.  A  cow  testing 
association  has  been  recently  formed 
by  leading  dairymen  of  the  county  and 
is  considered  a  big  step  forward  for 
the  industry.  A  board  of  directors  was 
named  at  the  first  meeting  who  will 
have  charge  of  the  business  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  the  first  testing  was  to 
be  done  January  15th.  About  30  cows 


a  day  will  be  tested  it  is  planned. 
William  Shields  of  Malone,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Association,  Charles 
McGibbon  vice  president,  and  Floyd 
Slum,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Harold 
Hill  of  Burke,  was  hired  to  take  charge 
of  the  testing.  Following  this  meeting 
a  session  of  the  Holstein  Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  of  Franklin  County  was  held. 
Mr.  Bartz,  of  Saranac  Lake,  a  recent 
delegate  from  the  local  branch  to  the 
Elmira  annual  convention,  reported  the 
meeting  interestingly  and  also  spoke 
on  the  benefit  of  a  cow  testing  associa¬ 
tion.  Clarence  Collins,  secretary  of  the 
club,  spoke  on  “scrub  bull  elimina¬ 
tion”.  Mr.  Seaver,  Treasurer  and  trust 
officer  of  the  People’s  Trust  Company 
of  Malone,  spoke  cn  “Inventory  and 
Credit”. — Mrs.  W.  R. 

Along  the  Southern  Tier 

Tioga  County — Severe  cold  struck 
this  section  January  13th  and  it  was 
from  6  to  8  degrees  below  zero  on  the 
morning  of  January  14.  On  January 
16  the  mercury  was  9  below  in  Owego 
and  lower  farther  north.  That  after¬ 
noon  the  weather  became  much  warm¬ 
er  and  a  little  snow  fell  during  the 
night  and  the  morning  of  the  17th  rain 
fell  and  froze  as  it  fell.  Everything 
was  covered  with  ice  and  sleet  which 
melted  considerably  as  the  day  ad¬ 
vanced.  There  is  very  little  snow  on 
the  ground. 

There  is  a  whole  lot  of  illness  with 
grippe,  severe  colds,  etc.,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  case  of  flu,  but  as  yet  no  epi¬ 
demic  as  with  the  grippe.  The  Tioga 
county  Farm  Loan  Association  has  174 
members  to  whom  it  has  loaned  $436,- 
500.00  on  farm  mortgages,  eight  new 
members  accruing  during  1928  and 
$17,500.00  being  loaned  during  the 
year.  There  are  plenty  of  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  additional  loans;  the  rate  of 
interest  is  5  per  cent.  The  granges 
and  various  lodges  are,  or  have  been, 
electing  officials  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  “Smooth  Tongued  Artists”  and 
passers  of  bogus  checks  have  visited 
Nichols.  They  with  their  wives  (so 
called)  made  a  very  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  there  with  their  ensemble  of  false 
representations.  The  party  were  good 
mixers  and  in  a  few  weeks’  time 
“mixed”  that  community  out  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  Every  transaction 
was  accompanied  by  bogus  checks 
large  enough  to  leave  them  a  handful 
of  solid  cash.  They  departed  hurriedly 
on  January  8th  and  although  officers 
are  on  their  trail,  nothing  as  yet  has 
been  found  of  any  of  the  quartette. 
They  were  lavish  dressers  and  appear¬ 
ed  prosperous  and  became  popular,  so 
much  so,  that  on  January  7  th  a 
“party”  was  given  at  the  hotel  in  their 
honor. 


which  was  delightful  as  was  all  the 
speaking  and  the  banquet. 

There  has  been  quite  a  scarcity  of 
water  in  many  portions  of  the  county 
all  the  winter  so  far,  but  the  heavy 
rain  of  the  17th  will  undoubtedly  rem¬ 
edy  that  situation  for  a  time  at  least. 
The  hard  freeze  of  the  forepart  of  the 
week  has  made  fine  ice  and  much  ice 
is  being  harvested  for  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer. — Mrs.  D.  B. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Sullivan  County — Gathering  ice  is 
keeping  the  men  folks  very  busy  and 
all  report  nice  clear  ice.  Eggs  have 
taken  a  slide  down  hill  as  well  as  but¬ 
ter.  A  few  days  recently  were  very 
warm  and  rainy  and  all  the  snow  soon 
vanished.  Taxes  for  Sullivan  County 
are  reported  lower  than  last  year  in 
most  towns.  There  seems  to  be  a  stir 
again  about  the  big  dam  New  York  is 
planning  to  build  in  Sullivan  but  no 
one  is  sure  as  yet.- — P.  E. 

Columbia  County  —  We  had  zero 
weather  the  first  half  of  the  past  week. 
We  had  snow  enough  so  that  a  team 
could  haul  wood  with  a  sleigh.  We 
had  spring-like  weather  on  Friday  and 
Saturday.  Flies,  wasps  and  bees  ven¬ 
tured  out  of  their  winter  quarters  for  a 
change.  Tuesday  the  Hudson-Athens 
Ferry  Boat  tide  up  for  the  winter  on 
account  of  so  much  ice  in  the  Hudson 
River.  The  Columbia  County  Poultry 
Association  elected  W.  Wadsworth  of 
Kinderhook  for  president  for  this  year. 
Another  poultry  show  is  scheduled  for 
1929.  A  dog  which  killed  sheep  on  the 
R.  Rock  farm  was  shot.  The  Kinder¬ 
hook  mill  is  closed  for  the  present. 
Chicken  thieves  are  busy  in  Columbia- 
ville.  Farm  Bureau  meetings  are  to 
be  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
Eggs  are  from  37c  to  40c  a  dozen,  but¬ 
ter  48c  a  pound,  native  potatoes,  cob¬ 
blers,  $1.00  a  bushel.— Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 


Southern  Tier  News  Notes 

HARD  freezing  and  no  snow  are  caus 
ing  our  fruit  men  to  wonder  how  their 
trees  are  coming  out  this  winter. 

Leo  Maxian,  living  near  Hawleytown, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Farm 
Bureau.  The  Maxians  are  comparatively 
new  comers  who  have  settled  in  Broome 
county  and  are  very  much  interested  in 
dairying  and  fruit  growing.  They  already 
have  some  very  choice  fruit  coming  on. 
Berries  are  also  favorites  on  this  farm. 

Speaking  of  the  Broome  County  Farm 
Bureau  leads  me  to  say  that  under  the 
energetic  lead  of  Thomas  Murray  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  reached  the  highest  membership 
it  ever  had.  At  last  accounts  the  list  had 
reached  about  500  and  was  still  growing. 
Mrs.  Ann  Duncan,  manager  of  the  Home 
Bureau,  has  also  pushed  that  department 
to  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

Testing  for  bovine  tuberculosis  is  going 
on  in  Broome  County  rapidly.  Edward 


F.  Vincent,  of  Maine  township,  head  of 
the  Agriculture  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  has  had  charge  of  this 
work  during  the  past  year  and  consider¬ 
able  money  has  been  saved  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  through  the  present  arrangement, 
which  is  to  be  continued. 

The  dog  population  of  this  section  has 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  law  enforcement,  and  the 
hopes  of  sheep  men  are  looking  up.  This 
is  a  fine  country  for  sheep. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  better  prices 
for  milk,  some  of  the  Broome  county 
townships  are  adding  a  little  to  their  tax 
rate  and  clearing  up  local  indebtedness  of 
some  time  standing. 

Real  estate  changes  continue  to  be 
slow.  Prices  are  steadily  swinging  back 
toward  pre-war  figures. 

The  big  shoe-making  industry  at  Endi- 
cott  is  said  to  favor  an  increase  in  tariff 
on  hides. — E.  L.  V. 


Pennsylvania  County  Notes 

Potter  County — We  have  below  zero 
weather  following  the  long  period  of 
very  mild  weather  that  marked  the 
closing  weeks  of  1928.  Very  many 
cases  of  grippe  and  of  influenza  are 
everywhere  in  the  county.  Schools  are 
being  closed  and  public  meetings  post¬ 
poned  or  dropped  entirely.  The  scar¬ 
city  of  doctors  in  rural  districts  is 
more  serious  during  epidemics  of  this 
nature  and  the  few  doctors  remaining 
are  worn  out.  Some  potatoes  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  at  40  cents  per  bushel.  Very 
few  moving.  Butter  is  50c,  eggs  35c 
and  cheese  24c. — M.  C.  S. 

Northumberland .  County — The  fall 
was  dry  and  not  cold  until  after  New 
Years  and  since  then  it  has  been  very 
cold  without  snow  until  today  when 
we  had  quite  some  snow.  There  is  a 
serious  epidemic  of  poultry  diseases, 
diphtheria,  roup  and  chicken  pox  all 
over  the  state.  One  well  known  poul- 
tryman  lost  400  chickfens.  I  myself 
have  lost  about  70  out  of  my  200  with 
diphtheria.  I  have  a  laboratory  for 
treating  them.  It  started  in  October 
and  even  before  with  some  people’s 
poultry.  I  have  always  believed  in 
heating  the  hen  house.  Chickens  need 
to  be  warm  and  comfortable  and  clean 
with  no  feed  thrown  in  their  litter. 
Eggs  are  38  cents,  butter  60c,  corn 
$1.10,  wheat  $1.30,  oats  80  cents.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  market  for 
hay.  Straw  is  $14  a  ton  and  scarce  at 
that.  There  is  no  cabbage  crop. — 
S.  W. 


Alfalfa  pasture  is  an  excellent  source 
of  green  feed  for  the  growing  chicks 
during  the  summer  months.  An  ideal 
chick  range  would  be  an  alfalfa  field 
adjoining  a  corn  field. 


* 

The  Tioga  County  Holstein  Friesian 
club  was  awarded  the  second  prize  of 
$75.00  in  the  “scrub”  bull  elimination 
contest  conducted  by  the  New  York 
Holstein  Friesian  Association.  A  re¬ 
plica  of  a  model  dairy  cow  was  also 
awarded  the  Tioga  County  club.  This 
little  piece  of  statuary  was  received  on 
Monday,  January  13th,  and  is  at  the 
Farm  Bureau  office  in  Owego. 

The  activities  of  the  County  nurses 
have  been  many  and  varied.  They  visit 
homes  where  aid  is  needed,  they  give 
medical  advice  in  caring  for  all  those 
who  are  ill,  give  advice  against  illness 
and  are  very  busy  all  the  while.  Clinics 
of  various  sorts  are  given.  Over  1500 
have  listened  to  the  nearly  300  office 
interviews  with  patients  and  others. 
Surely  these  nurses  are  doing  a  good 
and  commendable  work — a  blessing  to 
the  county. 

Deer  are  seen  on  the  Nelson  Cable 
farm  in  the  town  of  Tioga,  one  buck 
and  three  does.  They  seemed  quite 
tame.  About  thirty  people  saw  them 
before  they  went  into  the  woods  near¬ 
by.  There  was  a  grand  turnout  to  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  of  Tioga  County  on  January 
12th  in  Owego,  where  253  people  were 
served.  Speakers  were:  Paul  Smith, 
Newark  Valley;  Mrs.  Hope  Minor,  of 
the  League’s  paper,  and  Fred  Sexauer, 
president  of  the  League.  Nichols  com¬ 
munity  orchestra  furnished  the  music 


EVERY  BAG 
has  a  TAG 
shewinj 
PURITY 
and 

GERMINATION 

I  test  ll 


Clover  and 
Timothy  Seed 

99.50%  Pure  or  Better 

THE  CREAM  OF  THE  CROP 

Every  lot  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory 
for  purity  and  germination  and  sold  di¬ 
rect  to  you  under  our  famous  “10-day- 
money -back -if-  you- want  -  it- guarantee,” 
subject  to  any  test  you  wish  to  make. 
Dibble’s  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover. 
Dibble’s  Fancy  Alsike,  Highest  grade 
obtainable.- 

Dibble’s  Alfalfa,  Northern  dry  land 
grown  and  genuine  Grimm. 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Timothy,  our  test,  99.70 
@  $3.50  per  bushel. 

Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike 
Natural  Mixture,  average  20%  Alsike,  less 

than  1%  weed  seeds,  the  seeding  bargain 
of  the  year  at  $5.75  per  bushel. 

A  full  line  of  Grasses,  Millets,  Field 
Peas,  Soy  Beans,  etc.  Barley,  Oats,  Corn 
and  Seed  Potatoes  at  prices  you  can  af¬ 
ford  to  pay. 

Samples,  Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog' 
and  complete  Price  List  Free. 

Address 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower. 

Box  A.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  'for  Farm  Seeds 
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Built  from 
Louden  Plans 


— Before  You  Build, 
Remodel,  Equip  orVen- 
tilate  any  FarmBuilding 

You  will  live  with  this 
improvement  a  long  time. 
Your  new  bam  or  any  bet¬ 
terments  in  your  old  one, 
must  be  the  utmost  for 
your  money.  A  bam  that 
saves  time  and  hard  work. 
A  bam  that  will  make  your 
stock  most  comfortable, 
healthy  and  profitable. 


Coupon  Brings  You  Valuable  Aid  If 

No  matter  what  you  have  read,  you  do  not  know  all  you  J 

can  have  until  you  see  what  LOUDEN  offers.  Before  you  I ; 
do  anything,  write  Louden  Architects,  the  long-experi- 
encec?  barn  plan  specialists,  who  have  planned  thousands  mmmmm 
of  barns  of  every  size,  for  every  purpose ,  for  the  past  2  0  years. 

Use  the  coupon !  Right  back  will  come,  postpaid,  a  mighty  help¬ 
ful  blueprint  floor  plan  arrangement  for  you.  No  cost.  We  will 
also  send  facts  on  the  superiorities  of  Louden  Water  Bowls  which 
increase  milk  flow,  and  pay  profit  over  and  over — Louden  Manure 
Carriers  which  end  bam  cleaning  drudgery — Louden  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions,  made  of  high  carbon  open-hearth  steel — so 
comfortable  they  make  cows  think  they’re  under  a  pasture  shade 
tree  on  a  summer  day— Louden  Automatic  Ventilation  which 
really  protects  stock  health, cuts  out  guesswork  and  hand  adjust¬ 
ment.  Check  coupon  for  free  copy  of  Louden  Ventilation  Book. 

Interesting  Money-Saving  Information 

You’ll  also  receive  details  on  Steel  Pens  for  Cows, 

Bulls,  Calves;Manger Divisions;  Feed  Trucks;Bull 
Staff;  Automatic  Watering  Troughs;  Roof  Windows; 

Cupolas;  Hay  Unloading  Tools;  Barn  and  Garage 
Door  Hangers;  Hog  House  and  Horse  Stable  Equip¬ 
ment—  “Everything  for  the  Barn.”  Use  coupon. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

4512  Court  St.  ( Established  1867 )  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branches :  Albany — Toledo — St.  Paul — San  Francisco 


Louden 

Water 

Bowls 

Save 

work 

of 

watering’. 

More 

milk. 


Louden  Steel  Stalls 
and  Stanchions 

Neatest,  most  durable, 
most  sanitary  —  Give 
cows  pasture  comfort 


Manure 

Carrier 

Biggest  labor 
saver  you  can 
put  in  your 
barn 


I*  LOUDEN,  4512  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Send  me  postpaid,  and  without  charge 
[3  Louden  Automatic  Ventilation  Book. 
I  □  Suggestive  floor  plan  blueprint  for 
"  □  building  0  remodeling  barn  for  (how 

I  many) . cows . bulls ....  young 

stock . horses. 

I  Will  begin  about  (date) . 

■  I  am  interested  in  (name  equipment).  . .  . 


Name. . 
Town. . 
R.F.D 


Labor-Saving  Barn  Equipment 


- 

•f 

Remove  Soft  Swellings 


with  Absorbine.  It  is  remarkably 
effective  but  does  not  blister  nop 
remove  the  hair.  You  can  work 
the  horseatthesame  time.  $2.50 
at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Write  for  borse  book  4-B  free.  ^ 

A  user  writes:  frHad  one  horse  with  gwefl- 
vng  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bottle 
Absorbine  cleaned  them  off-  Horae  no s* 
going  sound  and  welL’* 


ABSORBINE 


1 W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.j 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package— a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam- 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 
LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  ;  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Most  famous  dairy 
farms  use  the 


UNADILLA 

Literally  thousands  of  the 
nation’s  famous  dairy  and 
stock  farms  own  Unadilla 
Silos.  Here  where  every 
investment  must  yield  a 
big,  honest  return  theUna- 
diila  leads  them  all.  And 
when  new  silos  are  added 
to  these  farms;  it’s  always 
a  Unadilla. 

The  Unadilla  is  the  safest,  most 
convenient,  and  efficient  silo  to 
buy.  Get  a  free  catalog  now  and 
make  your  choice.  Discounts  for 
cash  and  early  orders. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B.  ,  Unadilla,  N.Y  / 

cAlso  makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 

UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Chicago  Milk  Producers 
Strike  for  Better  Prices 


THE  dairymen  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  are  watching  the  dairymen’s 
strike  in  the  Chicago  territory  with 
much  interest.  On  January  16  twenty- 
three  dealers’  plants  serving  patrons 
of  the  Pure  Milk  Association,  a  pro¬ 
ducers’  organization,  refused  to  take 
the  milk  of  the  members,  who  had  de¬ 
manded  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
January  milk  from  $2.50  to  $2.85. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  some 
violence  between  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  and  the  destruction  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  milk.  At  the  time 
of  going  to  press,  no  definite  solution 
has  been  reached. 

The  situation  has  been  brewing  for 
some  time.  From  the  beginning  the 
producers  have  been  willing  to  arbi¬ 
trate  the  controversy.  In  fact,  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Pure  Milk  Association  were 
instrumental  in  organizing  last  Octo¬ 
ber  a  committee  known  as  the  Chicago 
Milk  Marketing  Committee,  on  which 
committee  various  important  city  or¬ 
ganizations  were  represented.  Public 
hearings  were  held  in  the  city  and 
country  by  this  committee  but  the  dis¬ 
tributing  companies  who  brought  about 
this  crisis  were  not  represented  on  the 
Milk  Marketing  Committee,  nor  did 
they  attfend  any  of  the  meetings.^ 

Producers  Ask  Increase  of 
Thirty-Five  Gents 

The  questions  involved  in  the  present 
strike  are  recognition  of  the  Milk  As¬ 
sociation  by  dealers  and  peaceful  arbi¬ 
tration  of  price  questions  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  dealers.  It  is  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  producers  that  the  additional 
expense  of  the  T  B  test  which  is  com¬ 
pulsory  for  the  Chicago  market,  as 
well  as  compliance  with  rigid  sanitary 
regulations,  has  increased  the  cost  of 
production  enough  to  justify  the  price 
increase  which  they  ask.  Dealers  of¬ 
fered  $2.50  for  3.5  milk  for  January 
while  the  officials  of  the  Pure  Milk  As¬ 
sociation  asked  $2.85.  W.  C.  McQueen, 
president  of  the  association,  said  that 
the  increase  of  35  cents  a  hundred¬ 
weight  would  mean  about  %  of  a  cent 
a  quart  to  the  distributors.  If  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  pay  one  cent  more  a 
quart  and  if  this  were  all  passed  on  to 
producers,  the  price  to  producers  would 
be  $2.96  a  hundred. 

The  city  of  Chicago  consumes  about 
3,000,000  quarts  of  milk  a  day  and  the 
Pure  Milk  Association  claims  that  they 
control  about  60%  of  it.  The  dealers, 
on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  they  will 
be  able  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of 
milk  outside  of  the  Association.  How¬ 
ever,  newspaper  reports  on  January  22 
stated  that  the  Chicago  milk  supply  of 
January  21  was  400,000  quarts  under 
normal.  Approximately  140  dealers, 
most  of  whom  handle  relatively  small 
amounts  and  who  are  members  of  an 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Dairymen.  Build  Pens  foi* 
Herd  Sires 

( Continued  from  Page  15) 

follows:  A.  J.  Foster,  Watertown;  Dr. 
George  E.  Sylvester,  Black  River  and 
Adirondack  Plug  and  Core  Company, 
Carthage. 

Following  is  a  list  of  other  associa¬ 
tions  together  with  the  testers  and  the 
names  of  members  who  have  built  bull 
pens  during  the  past  year: 

Monroe  Dairy  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion — L.  E.  Wells,  tester.  M.  H.  Eisen- 
hart,  Fairport;  Williman  Bros.,  Church- 
ville. 

Southern  Onondaga  Assn. — J.  E.  Vaber, 
tester.  S.  D.  Wicks,  Syracuse;  George 
Strugan,  Manlius. 

Stockbridge  Valley  Assn. — I.  W.  Clark, 
tester.  Wm.  H.  Kiley,  Munsviile  (2  pens). 

Richfield  Spa  Valley  Assn.— S.  B.  Har¬ 
ris,  tester.  Glensfoot  Farm,  Cherry  Val¬ 
ley. 

Southern  Steuben  Assn.; — E.  D.  Wilcox, 
tester.  Ames  Button,  So.  Casistoe. 

Washington  Co.  Assn. — H.  Weed,  tester. 
George  McGeoch,  Cambridge.  . 


T|6”  Dairy  Feed  has  been  the 
standard  16%  feed  for  oyer 

sixteen  years. 

dairy  sections  of  America. 

from  your  dealer  today  or  write  foi 

c _ lLaIm-  containing  complete 


Single 

Unit 


"The  Most 
SATISFACTORY 
Milker 
we  ever  used” 

“AFTER  using  mechanical  milkers 
/V  for  16years  I  installed  a  Burrrell. 
It  is  the  only  machine  that  will 
milk  cows  clean  for  us.  The  most 
satisfactorymilkerwe  everused.” 
—Collins  Sc  Bates,  Adams,  N.Y. 

A  single-tube  System  — 
now  with  metal  tubes 

**It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Send  for 

Illustrated  Catalog 

CHERRY-BURRELL 
CORPORATION 
a7  Albany  Street 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Double 

Unit 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


New  Jfmettum, 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid. 

New  reduced  factory  prices.  $0,41  .95 

Monthly  payments  $3  up.  Skims  up 

warm  or  cold  milk.  Easiest  to  turn  and  clean. 

Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Shows  big 
Bavingsonhighest  grade  creamseparators.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  20-W,  Bainbridge,  N  .Y.  or 

Dept.  20-W,  1929  W.  43rd  St,  Chicago,  IT 


eat 


Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
foiLATOR  dozen;5dozen$l,ormailed postpaid. 
inserted  Moore  Bros.,  Dept  A  Albany,  N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


We  manufacture  a  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Pence — inter¬ 
red — or  Plain — made  in  3  to  6 


ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


FENCING 

woven — Painted  Green- 


TJsed  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY'  FENCE  CO.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


NEWTON'S 


For  horse*,  cattle,  hog* 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoney back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  • 
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association  called  the  Milk  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation,  have  agreed  to  pay  the  price 
of  $2.85  asked  by  producers.  It  is 
stated  that,  by  organizing  two  shifts, 
dealers  belonging  to  this  association, 
could  supply  the  entire  city  with  milk. 

Prevent  Delivery  of  Milk 

A  considerable  amount  of  violence 
was  reported  around  milk  shipping 
plants.  It  is  stated  that  producers  im¬ 
ported  pickets  who  tried  to  prevent  de¬ 
livery  of  milk  by  dairymen  who  had 
not  joined  the  strike,  and  that  over 
1,000,000  pounds  of  milk  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  since  the  strike  started.  Ad¬ 
ditional  producers  had  been  joining  the 
strikers’  ranks  and  deliveries  to  re¬ 
ceiving  plants  of  two  of  the  largest 
distributors,  the  Bowman  and  Borden 
dairy  companies,  have  been  decreasing 
daily.  Highway  patrolmen  have  been 
assigned  to  guard  the  largest  plants  to 
prevent  violence  to  farmers  attempting 
to  deliver  milk.  The  Lake  County  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  has  issued  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  against  the  strikers.  It  is  also 
reported  that  kerosene  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  some  of  the  milk  delivered 
in  the  city  and  that  Dr.  Kegle,  health 
commissioner,  has  asked  Mayor  Thomp¬ 
son  for  a  $15,000.00  emergency  appro¬ 
priation  to  employ  chemists  for  testing 
all  milk  to  protect  the  city’s  health. 
This  pollution  of  milk  was  blamed  by 
distributors  upon  the  strikers. 

On  January  21,  city  health  officials 
demanded  a  Grand  Jury  investigation 
of  the  dairymen’s  strike  that  menaces 
Chicago’s  milk  supply.  Federal  action 
seems  imminent  inasmuch  as  Inter¬ 
state  shipment  of  milk  is  involved. 
George  E.  Q.  Johnson,  Federal  District 
Attorney,  announced  that  he  was 
ready  to  act  on  any  complaints. 

*  *  # 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  word  comes 
that  the  hostilities  in  the  Chicago  Milk 
strike  had  been  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  agreement  of  both  sides  to  arbi¬ 
trate.  The  arbitrators  will  decide  be¬ 
tween  the  dealers’  offer  of  $2.50  a  hun¬ 
dred  for  3.5%  milk  and  the  Pure  Milk 
Association’s  demand  of  $2.85.  In  the 
meantime,  the  dumping  of  milk  and 
the  picketing  of  milk  stations  has  stop¬ 
ped  and  regular  deliveries  have  started. 

The  sympathy  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  of  course,  is  with  the  dealers, 
although  we  doubt  whether  the  large 
amount  of  violence  used  in  this  strike 
and  the  actual  dumping  of  milk  helped 
their  cause  any. 


Advertising  Milk 

Editors’  Note — American  Agricul¬ 
turist  certainly  cries  “Amen”  to  the 
following  editorial  taken  from  the 
Michigan  Farmer  on  Advertising .  Of 
course,  it  applies  equally  as  well  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed,  or  anywhere  else 
where  milk  is  produced  and  consumed. 

THE  organized  dairymen  of  Ohio  are 
planning  on  trying  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  milk  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  through  advertising.  They 
plan  to  spend  approximately  $360,000 
within  the  next  three  years  in  Cleve¬ 
land  newspapers  and  otherwise  telling 
consumers  of  that  city  about  their 
product.  Two  grades  of  milk  will  be 
offered  to  the  public.  The  best  grade 
will  be  known  as  “selected  dairies 
milk”  and  will  be  put  up  in  special  bot¬ 
tles  after  it  has  been  subjected  to  a 
rigid  test.  Most  of  the  advertising  will 
deal  with  this  grade  which  is  to  be  sold 
through  only  the  most  reliable  dealers 
as  they  want  to  protect  the  high  repu¬ 
tation  they  intend  to  build  up  for  this 
milk. 

Most  of  us  are  victims  of  advertising. 
It  plays  a  far  more  important  part  in 
the  forming  of  our  habits  and  mode  of 
living  than  we  realize.  We  eat  adver¬ 
tised  foods  and  we  wear  advertised 
clothes.  If  certain  interests  desire  to 
increase  the  use  or  consumption  of  a 
product,  they  tell  the  world  about  it 
through  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
newspapers  and  magazines,  on  bill¬ 
boards,  and  by  direct  mail,  and  the 
public  does  the  rest.  The  one  that  is 
advertised  the  most  widely  is  the  most 
in  demand.  If  the  advertising  is  dis¬ 
continued  on  our  favorite  brands,  most 
of  us  change  over  to  those  that  are  ad- 


wr  Better 

r  Barn  and  Poultry^ 
Equipment 

for  Less  Money 


If  you  are  going  to  equip  or  ventilate  a  dairy  barn,  a  qg 
hog  house  or  a  poultry  house — it  will  pay  you  to  see  the  q 

DREW  Line  Dealer  and  see  how  much  he  can  save  you.  J 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  Drew  has  built  only  the  best  quality  of 
good,  common-sense,  practical  Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment — the  kind 
that  will  give  the  man  who  buys  it  the  longest  and  most  dependable 
service  at  the  lowest  cost  per  dollar  invested. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  you  need,  whether  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Water 
Bowls,  Litter  Carriers,  Pens,  Ventilators,  etc.,  or  Poultry  Mash  Feeders, 
Waterers,  Nests,  Brooder  Stoves  or  Baby  Chick  equipment — the  DREW 
Dealer  in  your  locality  can  supply  you  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 


See  Your  Drew  Dealer 
See  What  You  Save 


If  you  want  the  utmost  in  service  and  satisfaction  at  the  lowest  cost — 
if  you  want  Bam  or  Poultry  Equipment  that  is  well  made — up-to-the- 
minute  in  every  detail  yet  low  in  prices — then  see  the  DREW  Dealer 
in  your  locality  and  compare  the  DREW  Line  point  for  point  with  any 
other.  See  what  you  save. 


Send  for  This  New  FREE 
Book  Before  You  Buy 


Send  the  coupon  for  our  new  DREW  LINE  Catalog.  We  will  gladly 
send  it  to  you  FREE  and  postpaid  and  also  the  name  of  the  DREW 
LINE  Dealer  nearest  you.  This  book  pictures  and  describes  the 
complete  DREW  LINE  for  Dairy  Barns,  Horse  Barns,  Hog  and 
Poultry  Houses.  Send  the  coupon  for  your  copy  of  this  new  DREW 
Catalog  today. 


The  Drew  Line  Company 

.  Dept.  2221 

^  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis 
Bhw  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


DREW 


'Aw, 


THE  DREW  LINE  CO.  Dept.  2221 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.— Elmira,  N.  Y. 

( Mail  to  the  Nearest  Office ) 

Please  send  your  Free  Book  and  Catalog  on  Barn 
and  Poultry  Equipment.  I  am  interested  in 
□  Barn  Equipment  □  Poultry  Equipment 


Name 


Town 


WKimil  1 

1  11  hi  mrm  #171 

Ul  nil  vIL&tLmUL 

vertised.  We  shout  our  independence 
from  the  house-tops  but  after  all  we  do 
pretty  much  as  we  are  told  by  law, 
command,  or  suggestion. 


Buckwheat  for  Dairy  Cows 

Is  ground  buckwheat  a  good  feed  for 
dairy  cattle? 

Buckwheat  is  often  too  high  in 
price  to  be  an  economical  feed. 
When  it  can  be  fed  economically  it  will 
replace  oats  or  corn  in  the  ration.  It 
contains  10>  per  cent  less  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  than  oats  and  22  per 
cent  less  than  corn. 


Books  on  Dairying 

Please  give  me  the  names  of  some  good 
books  on  dairying  and  cattle  production. 

PERHAPS  the  best  books  fibr  your 
needs  are:  “Feeds  and  Feeding”  by 
Henry  and  Morrison,  published  by  the 
Henry-Morrison  Company,  Madison, 
Wisconsin;  “Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk 
Production”  by  C.  H.  Eckles  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  McMillan  Co.  of  New  York, 
and  “Better  Dairy  Farming,”  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  .Savage-Maynard  Co.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


$50SS  OFF 


in  the 

Chinese  Auction 


of  FISHKILL  DEMEER  HENGERVELD 

Born  February  6,  1928 


He  is  a  son  of  a  three  year  old 
(by  the  noted  Dutchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka)  that  has  made  two  good 
long  time  records  first  and  second 
calf  on  twice  a  day  milking.  This 
young  bull’s  sire,  and  also  his  dam 
are  son  and  daughter  of  Winana 
Segis  May  2d,  who  made  876.76  lbs. 


of  butter  and  close  to  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  ten  months  as  a  four  year 
old.  Also  his  sire  is  a  son  of  Hen- 
gerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th  who 
has  a  splendid  list  of  large  produc¬ 
ing  daughters,  he  being  a  son  of 
Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  with  a  record 
of  over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 


His  Price  is  Now  $350. 


This  price  will  be  reduced  $50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold . 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


6  COWS, 


11-2  year  old  heif¬ 
ers,  6  bulls  3  to 
18  months  old.  4 
calves  3  months  old,  2  registered  guernsey 
calves  3  months  old  TB  Tested. 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one.  \ 


COMPLETE 

POWER  MILKER 


Reaay  to  milk  when  you  get 
it.  Send  for  sensational  off  erl 
Milk  18  to  40  cows  an  hour— easy 
Costs  nothing:  to  install.  Easy 
to  clean.  Milks  the  human  way 
—easy  on  the  cows.  30  Days 
Trial-  10  Year  Guarantee— sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Write  today. 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 

021  White  St.,  Ottawa,  Kane. 
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It  pays  to  use 
genuine  RCA  RADIO TR ONS 

A  radio  set  can  be  no  better  than  its  vacuum 
tubes.  They  are  the  heart  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Makers  of  high  quality  radio  sets 
recommend  the  use  of  RCA  Radiotrons. 


After  a  year  of  average  use  all  the 
tubes  of  a  set  should  be  replaced 
with  a  brand  new  set  of  RCA  Radio¬ 
trons.  This  insures  good  reception. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  DALLAS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ROI  RADIOTROHI 

/ 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOLA 


WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  -will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  oy  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 
home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15  million 
dollars  capital — 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  fn-st  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  H.,  Storm,  R.  I., 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  service  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every¬ 
where.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.B-41  AGR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

ggJBf-  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


%l  Demonstrating  the! 

HANDYMAN  TOOL 


This  handy  combination  tool  Is 
a  quick,  easy  seller.  $15.00  a 
,  day  is  easy.  Some  make  $30  a 
day.  Used  daily  on  farm.  Does 
work  of  teamen.  Low  price, biff 
profit.  No  experience  needed. 
Work  full  time  or  spare  time. 

Only  Tool  of  Its  Kind 

Pulls  posts,  pipes,  roots,  small 
stumps,  jacks  up  trucks,  tractors, 
wagons;  lifts  buildings;  stretches 
fences;  splices  wire;  makes  cider 
press;  a  dandy  rim  tool,  etc.  Mon¬ 
ey  back  guarantee.  Simple  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Lifts,  pulls  or  pushes  with  8 
TON  CAPACITY. 

Start  Now — Write  Us ! 

K.  L.  McFarland,  Mont.,  sold  eight  in 
afternoon.  N.  F.  Kranz,  S.  D.,  made 
$15.00  in  6  hours.  You  can  make  this 
money,  too.  Live  man  wanted  in  every 
county.  Get  our  amazing  new  sales  plan 
_ it's  a  money-maker  for  you. 

HARRAH  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  S-100  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


Fully  Guar  a  nt  e  e  d 


BROWN  FENCE 

Less  f/ian 


■m 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-Don’t  , 

■'  buy  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence,  Net- 
ting.  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  BarbWire, 
Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  Separators,  I 
•or  Tires  until  you  get  my  FREE 
i  BARGAIN  CATALOG.  See  the 
1  money  my  Straight  Line  Selling  \ 
■Plan  Saves  you.  I  pay  freight—  i 
E^Fguarantee  quality,  24  hour  service. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  3025  Cleveland,  Ohio 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Assembled  and  Refinished 

S3/i  pounds,  43  inches  long,  24  inch  barrel.  Offered 
without  bayonet,  $19.50.  Packing  charge  50c  extra. 
Ball  cartridges  $3.50  per  100.  New  catalog,  illustrated, 
380  pages  of  Army  Navy  equipment,  pistols,  guns, 
uniforms,  saddles,  for  50  cents. 

Special  new  circular  for  2c  stamp.  Established  1865. 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  B’way,  N.jY.  City 


SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  Model  1903 

$19.50 


One  Speaker  for  Voice — 
One  for  Music 

IT  has. been  observed  that  the  kind  of 
loud  speaker  that  gives  the  most 
pleasing  results  for  the  reproduction 
of  music  is  not  always  the  one  which 
delivers  voice  in  the  most  understand¬ 
able  fashion. 

There'  is  a  very  basic  reason  for  this 
that  should  be  explained.  In  the  re¬ 
production  of  music  we  are  dealing 
with  frequencies  of  tone  that  are  steady 
and  where  the  loud  speaker  permits 
these  tones  to  “drag  out”  or  continue, 
the  effect  is  good. 

However,  where  the  loud  speaker 
does  the  same  thing  with  speech  the 
voice  has  an  unpleasant  confused 
sound.  With  voice,  which  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  many  quickly  changing  fre¬ 
quencies,  it  is  desirable  that  the  vi¬ 
brations  should  stop  instantly  as  they 
do  in  the  original  talking,  and  not  be 
continued  by  the  loud  speaker  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  next  voice  impulses. 

Switch  to  Transfer 
Many  listeners  use  two  loud  speak¬ 
ers — one  for  music  and  another  one  for 
voice.  A  simple  single  pole  double 
throw  switch  is  used  to  change  from 
one  to  the  other,  to  suit  a  musical  pro¬ 
gram  or  a  speech.  A  large  loud  speak¬ 
er  of  any  form — such  as  a  3  foot  cone, 
aeroplane  cloth  type,  speaker  with  a 
large  baffle  board,  etc.  is  employed  for 
musical  numbers,  while  for  speaking,  a 
smaller  size  speaker  like  an  18  inch 
cone  is  used.  With  the  switch  located 
in  a  convenient  position  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  change  back  and  forth  as 
you  wish. — Brainerd  Foc^te. 


Potato  Prospects  for  1929 

( Continued  from  Page  12) 

good  one.  Poor  seed  may  look  cheap 
in  the  spring,  but  poor  hills  in  the  fall 
are  far  more  expensive  than  good  seed. 

Fertilizer  is  very  low  in  price  as 
compared  with  most  other  costs.  vIts 
use  is  increasing  fast;  many  growers 
are  using  the  combination  of  fertilizer, 
good  seed  and  spraying  to  cut  labor 
costs  by  growing  less  acres  and  larger 
yields. 

Other  details  are  seed  disinfection, 
which  is  valuable  in  many  sections,  and 
thorough  study  of  soils  and  of  tillage 
methods.  Each  section  has  its  best 
varieties  for'  its  soils,  climate  and  mar¬ 
kets.  Last  of  all  comes  marketing, 
which  often  tells  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  for  the  season’s  labor 
and  risk. 

From  central  Minnesota  through  to 
Aroostook  and  the  maritime  provinces, 
thorough  spraying  with  bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  is  a  valuable  insurance  against 
poor  yields.  In  the  blight  years  like 
1928  spraying  pays  by  keeping  the 
vines  growing  and  preventing  rot.  In 
the  dry  and  hot  years,  in  which  there 
is  no  blight,  spraying  nearly  always 
pays  by  holding  down  the  leaf -hoppers 
and  other  insect  pests.  In  fact  if 
spraying  is  really  well  done  it  is  often 
free  insurance,  for  either  the  blight  or 
the  insects  pay  the  insurance  premiums 
for  the  farmer. 


If  you  wish  to  double  the  strength 
of  concrete,  keep  it  wet  for  ten  days 
after  laying  and  setting  it. 


Distracted  Father — Is  is  a  goy 
or  a  birl? 

Excited  Nurse — It’s  Trins! 

-wudge. 
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Before  Spring 
Planting 

you  can  make 

>600  CASE 

You  can  earn  $300  a  month  in  spare 
time  by  acting  as  our  factory  appointed 
representative  in  your  locality  to  aid  us 
in  national  fight  against  farm  fires.  The 
man  we  appoint  must  be  able  to  make 
inspections  of  homes,  farm  buildings, 
stores,  filling  stations  and  warehouses 
under  our  directions.  No  experience 
needed — we  give  you  full  instructions 
and  training  FREE  and  give  you  au¬ 
thority  to  make  inspections.  Appoint¬ 
ment  must  be  made  at  ONCE.  See 
coupon  below. 

AMAZING 
D  DISCOVERY 

Prevents  Farm  Fires 

Most  vital  achievement  of 
modern  chemistry  absorbs 
fire,  as  a  sponge  absorbs 
water.  This  amazing  fluid 
puts  out  fire  three  times 
quicker  than  any  other 
„  known  extinguisher — it  op- 
g  erates  at  forty  degrees  below 
zero — shoots  its  fire-absorb¬ 
ing  stream  40  to  50  feet— 
extinguishes  'Wood  and  General  fires, 
also  Oil,  Grease  and  Paint  fires — ap¬ 
proved  by  Underwriters’  Laboratories. 
So  great  is  the  discovery  and  so  great 
is  the  demand  that  we  must  have  more 
representatives  at  once! 

I  NEED  IOO  FARM 
REPRESENTATIVES 

AT  ONCE 

This  is  a  lifetime  position 
for  the  man  we  appoint  in 
your  locality.  This  big  in¬ 
come  may  be  yours  every 
month,  year  in  and  year 
out. 

Louis  George,  Illinois, 
makes  $10,000  a’ year.  L. 

D.  Payne,  Iowa,  earned 
over  $4,500  his  first  200 
days.  Hundreds  of  others  making  $250 
to  $600  extra  money  every  month. 
Equip  the  Schools,  Filling  Stations, 
Warehouses,  IStores,  Garages,  and 
Farm  Buildings  in  your  district  and 
make  from  $200  to  $300  extra  money 
each  month. 

Biggest  Opportunities 
In  Your  Neighborhood 

Everywhere,  FYR-FYTER  is  recognized 
as  the  world’s  most  efficient  fire  extin¬ 
guisher— everywhere,  Fyr-Fyter  men  are 
making  from  $300  to  $1,000  a  month.  But, 
no  territory  holds  so  many  possibilities 
as  rural  districts. 

In  your  neighborhood  there  are  hundreds 
of  lives,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  property,  machinery,  livestock 
and  crops  that  are  absolutely  unprotected 
against  fire.  Think  what  desolation  a 
farm  fire  can  cause— then  you  will  see 
what  great  possibilities  are  waiting  for 
you  here !  Show  your  neighbors  how  to 
be  protected  against  their  deadliest  enemy, 
FIRE  and  earn  from  $100  to  $300  extra 
money  in  your  spare  hours. 

ACT  NOW— 

Big  Income  Before  Spring 

Never  before  has  such  an  opportunity 
been  opened  for  wide-awake  farm  or  small 
town  representatives.  Send  coupon  at 
once  for  our  generous  plan — Mail  today  to 

RAY  C.  HAHN 

FYR-FYTER  CO, 

64-0  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


CLIP  *™  MAIL 


Ray  C.  Hahn, 

FYR-FYTER  COMPANY, 

64-0  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Send  at  once  full  details  of  $300  a  month 
proposition. 

Name  . . . . . . 

Address  . . 

City  Tr... r.Y. . .'. .T ...  1 .. . 
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BIG  CHICKS 

from  High  Record  Matings 


300-326  eggs  S.C.  White  Leg- 
•r — i  horns.  Also  Special  Tancred 
Ya-J  Matings  and  15  other  varie- 
1  ’  ties.  Buff,  Brown,  Black 

Leghorns;  Anconas;  White, 

.  '£'•  h  Buff.  Black  Minorcas ;  Barred, 
SA  .  White.  Buff  Rooks;  White 
Wyandottes;  S.C.  and  R.C. 


Beds;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giants. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 
before  you  buy.  Prices  Low 
and  good  genuine  personal 
service  to  each  customer. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  28 
years  shipping  chicks  to  sat- 
,  .  ,  isfied  customers. 

First  to  ship  Chicks  free!  1000  CHICKS  in 

in  U.  S.  prizes  for  best  photos  of 

Pioneer  Chicks  or  Flocks. 


1900—1929 


S.C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
R.I.  REDS 

Send  for  low  price  list  and 
booklet,  describing  our  farm, 
stock,  etc.  Our  Tancred  Strain 
Leghorns  are  as  good  as  -the 
best.  Eighteen  years  in  the 
Cluck  and  Chicken  business. 


Brookside  Poultry  Farms, 

Dept.  A.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

)  13  Leading  Varieties —White  Leghorns,  Black,! 
I  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Hamburgs, 
(Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

{Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio| 


ROSELAWN  BABY  CHICKS 

“Tested  from  Trap-Nested ” 

White,  Brown,  Black  Leghorns;  Barred  and 
White  Rocks;  Rhode  Island  Reds;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Special  prices  on  orders  booked  NOW. 
Free  catalog. 

Custom  Hatching  a  Specialty 

ROSELAWN  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Box  6  Ottsville,  Penna. 


Wyckoff  Tancred  ¥J  ¥  ’V’ 

White  Leghorns  4  * 

Book  vour  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

1.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 

PROFIT  BRED  CHICKS 

County  Line  Chicks  are  from  proven  producers.  They 
can  be  secured  in  five  breeds,  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Barred  and  White.  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 
all  from  range  reared  healthy  bred  to  lay  parents. 
Send  for  folder  which  gives  prices  and  information 
every  poultry  raiser  should  know. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY, 
Box  10  Telford,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 


25  50  100 


25  50  100 


Barred  Eocks...,4.00  7.50  14  S.C.W.  Leg . 3.50  6.50  12 

S.C.R.I.  Reds..  4.00  7.50  14  Heavy  Mixed....3.50  6.50  12 


500  Lots  (/j  c  less. 
Free  Range  Flocks. 


1000  Lots  Ic  less. 

Live  Delivery. 


B.  N.  LATJVEB,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  ?,*cy  K?nd 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.J. 


The  Belvedere 
Hotel 

48th  St.,  West  of  Broadway 
Times  Square’s  Finest  Hotel 

Within  convenient  walking  dis¬ 
tance  to  important  business  cen¬ 
ters  and  theatres.  Ideal  transit 
facilities. 

450  Rooms, 

450  Baths. 

Every  room  an  outside  room — 
with  two  large  windows.  Large 
single  rooms,  size  11'6"  by  20' 
with  bath,  $4.00  per  day.  For 
two,  $5.00 — twin  beds,  $6.00. 
Large  double  rooms,  twin  beds, 
bath,  $6.00  per  day.  Special  week¬ 
ly  rates.  Furnished  or  unfurnish¬ 
ed  suites  with  serving  pantries, 
$95  to  $150  per  month.  Moderate¬ 
ly  priced  restaurant  featuring  a 
peerless  cuisine. 

Illustrated  booklet  free  on 
request 

CURTIS  A.  HALE, 

Managing  Director 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 
BREEDER. 

a  . ■■■■Mil—  — — 

Seen  and  Heard  at  the  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Poultry  Show 

THE  poultryman  who  attends  the 
Madison  Square  Poultry  Show  with 
the  idea  of  learning,  will  always  find 
something  new.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
generally  recognized  as  the  largest 
fanciers’  show,  and  as  such,  the  birds 
exhibited  have  few  superiors. 

We  can  imagine  no  finer  place  to 
study  breeds  and  varieties  than  at  this 
show.  In  addition  to  representatives 
of  more  breeds  and  varieties  than  most 
of  us  have  ever  seen,  there  were,  this 
year,  a  number  of  comparatively  new 
varieties.  One  of  these  is  the  “La- 
mona”,  the  only  general  purpose  fowl 
that  lays  a  white  egg.  This  breed  was 
developed  several  years  ago  by  Harry 
Lamon,  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  There  are  very 
few  of  this  breed  in  existence,  but  it 
appears  that  the  present  owner,  who 
we  understand  recently  bought  practic¬ 
ally  the  entire  breed,  plans  to  bring  its 
good  qualities  to  the  attention  of  poul- 
trymen,  with  the  idea  of  popularizing 
the  breed. 

New  Breeds  Exhibited 

Another  interesting  exhibit  showed 
several  pens  of  Jersey  White  Giants.  It 
is  stated  that  this  breed  does  not  con¬ 
tain  new  blood,  but  is  an  albino  of  the 
Jersey  Black  Giants.  These  birds  look 
very  much  like  any  of  the  larger  white 
varieties  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
dark  eye,  and  dark  shanks.  The  shanks, 
however,  are  not  as  dark  as  those  of 
the  Jersey  Black  Giant.  Some  Jersey 
Black  Giant  Capons  were  shown  which 
averaged  12  pounds  in  weight. 

Perhaps  few  of  our  readers  have 
ever  seen  any  hens  of  a  variety  known 
as  Buttercups.  These  hens  have  red 
hackle  feathers  and  a  dark  tail,  and 
the  comb,  instead  of  being  a  single 
comb,  as  most  of  our  common  varie¬ 
ties,  has  a  comb  somewhat  the  shape 
of  a  buttercup  blossom,  thereby  giving 
the  breed  its  name.  There  was  also  a 
pen  of  Austalorps,  a  breed  which  has 
received  considerable  comment  lately. 
They  are  black  hens  with  a  white 
hackle,  and  hack.  They  come  much 
nearer  the  size  of  our  general  purpose 
hens  than  they  do  of  the  egg  laying 
breeds.  Other  unusual  varieties  in¬ 
cluded  several  pens  of  Black  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  several  pens  of  Kiwis,  a  white 
hen  with  feathers  so  fine  that  they  al¬ 
most  resemble  hair,  and  a  pen  of  Rep¬ 
tilians  which  at  first  glance  looked 
much  like  ordinary  fowls.  A  closer  ex¬ 
amination  disclosed  legs  about  half  the 
length  of  most  of  our  breeds.  There 
were  also  several  pens  of  the  much  dis¬ 
cussed  “Naked  necks”  or  Turkens, 
claimed  by  some  to  be  a  cross  between 
turkey  and  fowls.  They  look  very 
much  like  Barred  Rocks,  except  that 
they  have  no  feathers  on  the  neck,  but 
instead,  a  very  red  skin. 

These  new  varieties  are  interesting 
but  the  man  who  is  in  the  business  for 
egg  production  wisely  decides  to  stick 
to  one  of  the  older  and  better  estab¬ 
lished  breeds. 

A  Pen  of  High  Producers 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits 
was  a  pen  of  White  Leghorns,  owned 
by  George  Lowry,  West  Willmington, 
Conn.,  which  won  last  year’s  Storrs 
laying  contest.  A  bird  which  broke  a 
leg  during  that  contest,  and  received 
much  publicity,  was  exhibited  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  coop.  The  leg  was  broken  August 
15,  and  was  put  into  a  plaster  cast,  the 
first  time  such  a  thing  has  been  done, 
and  the  hen  began  laying  again  on 
September  15.  This  hen  has  laid  363 
eggs  since  October  1,  1927. 

In  the  center  of  the  hall  was  the  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
consisting  of  several  coops  of  prize 
winning  poultry  owned  by  Junior  Poul¬ 
try  Club  members.  Prizes  were  given 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The 
first  prize  for  second  year  poultry 
work  went  to  Harry  Coffman,  of 
Keedysville,  Md.;  second  prize  to 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


Day  Old  Chicks 


are  less  than 

half  the  investment 

MONEY  spent  in  buying  day  old 
chicks,  or  the  cost  involved  in  hatch¬ 
ing  them,  is  only  the  beginning  of  an  in¬ 
vestment.  It  will  probably  cost  you,  in 
ca§h,  several  times  this  initial  expenditure, 
before  your  pullets  begin  to  lay. 


G.  L.  F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash  con¬ 
tains  in  recommended  proportions  the  in¬ 
gredients  which  are  desirable  for  the  first 
feeding.  Fed  alone,  it  takes  the  place  of 
a  high-priced  starter.  Then,  when  the 
need  for  growth-giving  proteins  dimin¬ 
ishes,  G.  L.  F.  Starting  and  Growing 
Mash  can  be  fed  with  G.  L.  F.  Inter¬ 
mediate  Scratch  to  carry  the  pullets 
through  to  maturity. 


i  College  feed  .specialists  recommend  this 
program — the  ingredients  of  the  mash, 
the  proportions  of  each  ingredient,  and 
the  feeding  directions.  All  three 
of  these  recommendations  have 
been  tested  by  users  of  G.  L.  F. 
Starting  and  Growing  Mash,  and 
invariably  they  find  it  to  be  both 
cheaper  in  the  first  cost  and  more 
economical  because  it  produces 
the  best  results. 


Benjamin  F.  Turner  of  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  purchased  1000  chicks  on 
March  1,  1928,  and  sold  490  broilers  at  60  cents  each  in  May.  On  July 
15th,  he  put  about  500  pullets  in  the  laying  houses.  These  have 
averaged  50  per  cent  production  up  to  Christmas  time. 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


Jhe 


G.LF. 


r 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE.  INC. 
__  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK 
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HILLPOT 
Quality  Chicks 


Leghorns  Rocks  6 


c)Red$  Wyandottes 


Hillpot  Quality  Chicks,  because  of-  heavily  and  continuously.  It  is  these 

B Y1  ? 1  ^  yiS0!'.  actual-  vital  factors  that  reduce  the  egg-cost 

ly  require  less  time  and  attention  than  ,, 

average  chicks.  They  mature  more  an<^  £lve  the  big  profits  that  have  won 
quickly  with  minimum  loss,  thus  cut-  a  national  reputation  for  Hillpot 
ting  down  rearing  cost.  They  lay  Quality  Chicks. 

Send  for  my  valuable  Chick  Book.  It  is  free. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White'  Leghorns 

Our  flocks  for  this  Wry  Special  Mating  consist  of  350  YEARLING  hens  carefully  selected  by 
an  Expert  Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  iVz  pounds,  and  up  to  6  pounds.  They  produce  better 
than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON,  of  England. 

Standard  Bred  “MARVEL”  Winter  Layers 

THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  splendid  chicks  and  wonderful  profits  made 
by  our  Marvelous  High  Class.  Heavy  Laying,  Standard  Bred,  American  Cert-O-Culd  Matings  for  29  years; 
Pure-Bred,  carefully  culled  for  size,  type,  color,  vigor  and  egg  laying  ability.  Look  at  the  low  prices — 100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — you  can  safely  order  from  this  advertisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun 
or  Bradstreet.  50 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.y  Buff,  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas .  $7.00 

Barfed  and  Wh.  Rox,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  8.00 

W.  Wya»dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcas .  8.50 

Impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Minorcas,  Parks’  Rox . "  9.50 

Heavy  Mixed.  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed.  $9.00  per  100.  Wh.  Pekin _ _  _ 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments:  We  will  ship  20th  Century  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery)  .. 

Get  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  money-making  chicks.  C.O.D.  plan,  imported  matings  etc 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$60.00 

$1 15.00 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

135.00 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

160.00 

Pekin  Ducklings, 

25c  each. 

>stman 

on  delivery)  if  you 

prefer. 

NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS 


500,000  SUPERQUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1929 

Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering  NATIONAL 
SUPERBRED  CHICKS  NOW.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns..$3,50  $6.75  $13  $62.00  $120 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns....  3.75  7.25  14  67.00  130 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds....  4.25  7.75  15  72.00  140 

Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas .  4.25  7.75  15  72.00  140 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  4.75  9.00  17  82.00  160 

White  Minorcas  and  Blue  Andelusians  5.50  10.25  20  95.00  190 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  7.00  13.00  25  120.00  230 

Mixed  or  Odds  and  Ends .  3.00  5150  10  50.00  100 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  with  prices  on  Chicks  from  our 

FLOCKS.  All  chicks  sent  prepaid  by  either  Parcel  Post  or  Express. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references  furnished  on  request.  Write  us 
You  will  -  save  money  by  ordering  Superbred  chicks  NOW. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  408  M I  FFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


10  FREE  CHICKS 


WITH  EACH  100  ORDERED 
BEFORE  MARCH  1st. 

Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred  high 
producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and  health  of  chicks 
is  safeguarded.  Get  Qur  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Henoel  who  made  over 
$1000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds — prices 
very  attractive  Write  today.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Toe  picking  stopped  in¬ 
stantly  with  Wolf’s  "No-Pick.”  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


in  FRFF  — 1 ON  orders  booked  before  March  15th,  we 

1  xv.i_.j_  vii gjve  |Q  chicks  free  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RE  LIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to 
health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 

Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason¬ 
able.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  of  $10  00 
or  more.  Big  discount  for  earlv  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


C.M.L.  CHICKS' 


Cost  fio  more  than  OFdinafy  CMclfs  from 
the  average  hatchery  and  the  quality  is 
far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years 
in  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  BARRON 
S.C.W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Our  birds  have  ample  range  which  insures  large,  hardy  chicks.  They  are  carefully  selected  and  mated. 
They  mature  early.  Our  fine  quality  chicks  can  be  had  at  a  price  that  will  surprise  you.  Get  our  low 
prices.  They  will  interest  you.  —  -  -  - 

Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue. 


.j  v  uiuno  oau  UO.U.  a  L  piiCC  1113  L  Will  bUfcllilbt;  )UU.  V*Cl/  UUl  AUW 

C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Breed  squab9  and 
make  money.  *rSold 
by  millions  at  higher 
prices  than 
chickens.  Write 
at  once  for  two 
free  books  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  do 
it.  One  is  48 

pages  printed  in  colors,other  32  pages.  Ask  for  Books  3and  4. 
You  will  be  surprised,  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Com¬ 
pany,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massa¬ 
chusetts*  Established.^  years.  Reference,  any  bank. 


A  I  FAIT  prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
1  Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 

Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

per  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  52.50  $100.00 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100:  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  per 
100,  for  March  and  April.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  49 


HEAVY  BROILER  CHICKS—  $,4,00°0  PER 

Consisting  of  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons. 
Sent  C.O.D.  Pay  after  arrival.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery.  Immediate  shipment.  We  hatch  all  year. 
Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN  HATCHERY,  355 
Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phone  1603  or  1604. 


Seen  and  Heard  at  the  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Poultry  Show 

( Continued  from  Page  21) 
Laurence  Black  of  Hebrion,  Ohio;  and 
third  place  to  Boyd  Beyers,  of  Arthur, 
W.  Va. 

A  curiosity  which  drew  considerable 
attention  was  a  three-legged  hen, 
claimed  to  be  a  cross  between  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  and  a  White  Leghorn.  Two 
of  the  legs  are  placed  normally,  but 
the  third,  which  served  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose  except  to  arouse  curiosity,  is  lo¬ 
cated  behind  the  other  two  legs. 

Commercial  Exhibit  Interesting 

A  very  interesting  part  of  the  show 
is  the  commercial  exhibit.  Last  year 
much  interest  was  aroused  by  the 
showing  of  battery  brooders,  which 
were  then  a  comparatively  new  fea¬ 
ture.  This  exhibit  again  drew  consid¬ 
erable  attention,  and  brooders  manu¬ 
factured  by  several  firms  were  filled 
with  chicks.  A  feature  y/hich  proved 
of  interest  this  year  was  the  round 
brooder,  which  appears  very  much  like 
a  silo.  This  is  constructed  so  that  it 
can  be  erected  very  quickly  on  the 
farm,  and  is  so  built  that  it  is  practic¬ 
ally  air  tight  at  all  joints.  There  are 
no  corners  for  the  chicks  to  crowd  in, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  losses  of 
chicks  will  be  much  lower  than  in  the 
old  style  house.  Several  firms  had  ex¬ 
hibits  of  knock-down  houses,  which, 
judging  from  the  prices  exhibited,  com¬ 
pare  favorably  in  cost  with  houses  of 
the  same  size  built  on  the  farm.  Two 
different  firms  exhibited  a  summer 
shelter  for  chickens,  which  consisted  of 
a  water  tight  roof,  and  sides  made  of  a 
wire  netting.  There  were  the  usual 
number  of  feed  exhibits,  mammoth  in¬ 
cubators,  brooders,  stoves,  etc. 

New  York  State  Wins  Judging 
Contest 

The  judging  contest  for  state  college 
teams  was  won  by  the  New  York  State 
team  with  a  total  score  of  2111.  With 
this  victory  went  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  Sweep-stakes  cup.  Second 
place  in  the  contest  was  won  by' the 
team  from  Pennsylvania,  with  a  score 
of  2022.  Third  place  went  to  Connecti¬ 
cut,  with  a  score  of  1927. 

In  individual  judging,  M.  C.  Babcock, 
of  Cornell,  won  first  prize.  A  special 
medal  offered  for  a  perfect  score  in 
answering  a  written  examination  went 
to  J.  C.  Cathey,  of  North  Carolina. 

Judging  was  done  both  on  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  perfection,  and  production  basis. 
In  the  standard  judging,  M.  C.  Bab¬ 
cock  of  Cornell,  was  first;  J.  C.  Cathey 
of  North  Carolina,  second,  and  J.  C. 
Laurie  of  North  Carolina,  third.  The 
breeds  judged  in  this  class  were  a  pen 
of  single  comb  White  Leghorn  males,  a 
pen  of  Rhode  Island  Red  males,  a  pen 
of  White  Wyandotte  hens  and  a  pen  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens. 

In  the  production  class,  a  gold  medal 
for  first  place  went  to  M.  C.  Babcock; 
second  to  R.  P.  Minnigh  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  third  place  to  J.  A.  Lattin 
of  Connecticut.  In  this  class  four  pens 
of  hens  were  judged. 


Ninety -One  Indictments  for 
Live  Poultry  Dealers 

FOR  some  time  past,  there  has  been 
an  inquiry  going  on  concerning  the 
alleged  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  by  a  group  of  live  poultry 
dealers  in  New  York  City.  It  was 
charged  that  these  dealers  joined  with 
gangs  in  maintaining  a  monopoly,  and 
that  threats  of  violence  were  made 
against  butchers,  poultry  dealers,  and 
their  families,  by  placing  bombs  and 
explosives  near  markets,  and  homes  of 
poultry  dealers,  holding  up  trucks  at 
the  point  of  a  gun,  and  spying  on  deal¬ 
ers  who  had  not  entered  whole-heart- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


WENE 

Tested  Chicks 

S.C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks  and 
8-10  Weeks-Old  Pullets  from 
State  Supervised,  blood-tested,  specialty-bred  stock. 

Every  chick  is  hatched  from  a  lien  Breeder, 
weighing  4  lbs.  or  more. 

For  Quick  Profits — Raise  a  Brood  of  Broilers 

Try  our  Wh.  Wyandotte-Wh.  Rock  Cross  Bred 
Chicks  from  blood-tested  matings.  These  chicks 
grow  fast,  put  on  good  flesh  at  an  early  age  and 
dress  out  the  finest  carcasses  we  have  ever  seen.  We 
also  offer  chicks  from  blood-tested  White  and  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  R.I.  Red  and  Wh.  Wyandotte  matings. 
Hatches  Every  Wednesday.  Write  for 
Free  Folder  and  Prices. 


Wene  Chick  Farms 


Dept.  D 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $12.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns . 12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wirs.  Nace’s  select .  14.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 


Vac  less  in  500  lots.  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

25  chicks  add  2c,  50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  01  write 
for  free  circular.  v 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


300,000 
White-Brown 
Buff  Leghorn 


CHICKS 


Shipped  C.O.D.  Send  No  Money 

PURE  STRAINS — Tancred — Hollywood — Barron — 
American  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns — Eggs  and  Chicks  Produced  from  some 
of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
Specializing  in  High  Egg  Production — Dependable 
Chicks  for  Commercial  Poultrymen — 100%  Live  Ar¬ 
rival — Send  No  Money — Chicks  Shipped  C.O.D. — 
Catalogue.  \ 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms, 

Box  314  Grampian,  Pa. 


1RARY  CHICKS  Delivery  After  February  15th. 

Fuii  count  and  quality  guaranteed 
Kiee  Range  Bred  25  5#  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns... .$3. 25  $6.25  $12  $58.75  $1 15 
Anconas  and  Black  Leghorns.. 

White  and  Barred  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . . . 

Mixed  chicks  all  breeds . . 

Write  for  catalog  and  special  discount  on  early  orders 
Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profit 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Box  42 


.  3.25 

6.25 

12 

58.75 

1 15 

.  .  3.75 

7.25 

14 

68.75 

135 

.  3.75 

7.25 

14 

68.75 

135 

...  2.75 

5.25 

10 

48.50 

95 

CHICKS! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 
5000  Chicks  Weekly 

Bargain  price  $1S.00  per  hundred.  Ten  per  cent  with 
order,  balance  C.O.D.  Refund  if  ordering  dates  are 
filled.  SPECIAL — 200  chicks  weekly  from  pedigreed 
matings,  price  on  request. 

Hatchery  Chicks  For  Greater  Profits 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 

OFFICE  196  LARK  STREET,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Ruehle7s  Simnyside  Farm 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  since  1904.  Orders  for 
c  treks  and  eggs  booked  now.  Catalogue 
on  request. 


H  A  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

BH  Brt  ■  Common  Wh.  Leghorns  1 1  per  100 

' <  *  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

__________  S.  C.  Red .  14  per  100 

1  Ull^Il  C  Heavy  Mixed . . .  12  per  100 

Light  Mixed  .  9  per  100 

500  lots  'Ac  less:  1000  lots  lc  less. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

c«:freeC.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


I/FDI  I RJ  BARGAINS  inWh 
IVLKUni  Leghorn  Chicks 


“Kerlin-Quality”  Money-Making  Leghorns. t 

Beautiful,  Great  Winter  Layers,  White  Diarrhoea' 

Free.  Egg  Contest  Winners.  Over  50, 000  Delighted  Custom 
ers.  Bid  DISCOUNT  on  Chicks  ordered  Now,  Delivery 
When  Wanted.  Free  Starting  FeedI  Big  Catalog  FREE! 
Kerlin’s  Grand  View  Penltry  Farm,  Box  35,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


Chicks,  Barron  Eng.  While  Leghorns 

Common  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Light  &  Heavy 
Mixed,  as  low  as  8c  each.  100%  guaranteed. 
“Neiv  Circular  Free.”  Prepaid. 

TWIN  HATCHERY  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Juniata 


FERRIS  STRAIN 

WHITE  LEGHORN  llV-IW 

Semi  orders  now  for  March  and  April. 

$12  per  100-$57.50,  500-$lI0,  1000 

Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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s  Lb.  Leghorns—* 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylvania’s 
healthy  mountain  top.  Get  your 
chicks  from  certified  record  strains 
above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hollywood, 
Tancred,  Barron  Matings.  Hatch 
weekly  pure  white  eggs  up  to  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful  Color 
Plate  Leghorn  Catatogue  Free. 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A19  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

In  lots  of—.25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  $4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 


Rocks  or  Reds . 

...  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Wh.  Leghorns . 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Heavy  Mixed . 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Light  Mixed 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  aBout  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and  Mixed. 
Pekin  Ducklings. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY, 


BOX  12 

LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 


PENNA. 


“State  THICKS 
Supervised”  **  *  ^  J 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  19th  year.  Get  our  low 
prices  on  Reds,  Rocks.  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  I.B.C.A. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.C.B.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

White  Wyandottes . . .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  riChf?eld!  Pa. 


WONDERFUL  WINTER  LAYERS 

3  Reasons,  (I)  Breeding,  high| 
priced  blood  lines.  Best  pure  bred, 
show  winning  strains,  bred  for  winter  eggs,  egg-size  and  number 
Sr  'BJ  *j*om  high  egg  record  bred-to-lay  females.  (2)  Culled 
*  *D  i  °^.I>er^ctlon/  quality,  size,  health,  color,  shape. 

we’?h  more  when  hatched.  Perhaps  most  important 
poultry  undertaking.  Scientific  incubating,  proper  moisture,  heat, 
r  etersime  Electric  Incubators.  Often  weigh  pound  more  a  100 
gnappy  peppy,  healthy,  fluffy,  right  start,  twice  value  16  kinds. 
Better  for  the  low  price  can’t  be  had.  Big  Discounts  NOW. 
catalog:  FREE 

WODEL  HATCHERY.  Box  S  MONROE,  INDIANA 

200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

•Single  Comb,  White  Leghorn 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

8.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . 

Broiler  Chicks,  Heavy  Breed. 

Broiler  Chicks,  Light  Breei 
Older  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery 
Circular  Free. 


50 

100 

500 

1(100 

..  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

...  7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120 

8.00 

15.00 

75.00 

.  5.50 

1  1.00 

52.50 

100 

...  5.00 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

guaranteed. 


THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY^haf.eRLdNopa: 


100 

14.00 

14.00 

12.00 

12.00 

9.00 


ruirvc  Fill  ship  C.  0.  D.  25  50 

LmLIViT  s-  c-  Keds . $4-00  *7-50 

V. MV1W  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50 

■Eight  Mixed . . 2.75  5.00 

500  lots  %c  less,  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LftNCRSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry- 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 

_  versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is 

chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatcherq  R.Z6  Lancaster.  O 


CHICKS 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas.  12c. 
Rocks,  Reds,  14c.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  15c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
"Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE. 
Islip.  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

edly  into  the  activities  of  this  gang. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  has 
been  indictments  in  the  Federal  Court 
against  91  persons  and  associations  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act.  The  indictments  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Houston  Kenyon,  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  Anti-Trust  Division,  are 
made  on  four  accounts:  conspiracy  to 
restrain  trade,  conspiracy  to  monopo¬ 
lize,  attempt  to  monopolize,  and  mo¬ 
nopolizing.  Each  defendant  is  liable 
for  a  sentence  of  three  years  in  prison; 
and  a  fine  of  $15,000.  Among  the  men 
indicted  were  three  who  were  recently 
tried  for  bombing  the  home  of  Joseph 
Hasenfratz,  a  poultry  dealer.  This  case 
was  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence. 
Poultrymen  in  general  who  are  ship¬ 
ping  live  poultry  to  New  York  will  be 
much  interested  in  the  outcome  of 
these  indictments. 


Dressing  Ducks  for  Market 

I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  would  please 
tell  me  the  best  method  of  how  to  scald 
white  ducks,  clean,  so  as  not  to  leave  any 
feathers  on  them.  I  have  about  50  ducks 
to  sell  but  have  had  no  experience  yet  of 
how  to  scald  them  nice  and  clean  for  the 
market. — T.  M.,  Iowa. 

WE  agree  with  you  that  picking 
ducks  is  rather  a  tedious  proposi¬ 
tion,  particularly  to  the  inexperienced. 
We  have  just  learned  from  one  of  our 
big  duck  farmers  a  very  satisfactory 
way  to  remove  feathers. 

Immediately  after  the  duck  has  been 
stuck,  plunge  it  in  hot  water  which 
stands  near  the  boiling  point.  You  can 
leave  it  in  this  water  for  three  or  four 
minutes  without  injuring  the  texture  of 
the  bird.  Just  after  taking  the  duck 
from  the  hot  water,  wrap  it  in  a  burlap 
bag  until  you  are  ready  to  remove  the 
feathers.  This  steaming  process  has 
some  mysterious  power  on  the  feathers 
and  down  that  makes  it  very  easy  to 
remove.  Should  you  have  difficulty  in 
removing  the  fine  fuzz  or  down  from 
the  ducks,  we  would  suggest  that  you 
rub  your  hand  over  the  bird  in  a  for¬ 
ward  motion  which  will  remove  nearly 
all  of  that  fine  down  that  is  so  hard  to 
get.  After  a  little  experience  you 
should  have  very  satisfactory  results 
in  easily  preparing  your  ducks  for 
market. 


Three  Aims  for  Poultry 
Breeders 

PROFESSOR  J.  E.  Rice  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
in  a  recent  talk  stressed  three  aims 
which  poultry  breeders  in  New  York 
State  should  keep  in  mind.  They  are 
as  follows : 

First:  We  must  improve  the  health 
and  quality  of  poultry  so  they  may 
produce  eggs  and  meat  profitably. 
Progress  is  always  up  and  never  down 
and  the  average  quality  of  our  stock 
must  be  raised  each  year.  Our  aim  in 
improving  should  first  be  to  improve 
poultry  for  our  own  flock.’ 

Second:  New  York  State  poultry 
flocks  should  be  built  up  so  it  will  be 
possible  to  supply  the  demand  in  the 
state  from  flocks  produced  in  the  state. 
At  the  same  time  New  York  State 
buyers  should  be  kept  informed  as  to 
where  they  can  get  poultry  within  the 
State. 

Third:  Good  stock  well  advertised 
will  mean  that  we  will  also  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  supply  for  other  states  and  other 
countries. 


Quality  better  than  ever 
Prices  lower  than  ever 


Kerr’  S  1929  Quality  Chicks  will  have  one  more  cross 
of  the  blood  that  is  consistently  producing  our  prize  winners 
in  the  egg  laying  contests.  Among  the  best  ten-hen  pens  of  all 
breeders  having  five  or  more  pens  in  the  1927-28  contests  eligible 
to  compete  for  the  coveted  Poultry  Item  trophy,  the  Kerr  pens  stood 
^  ninth  with  an  average  lay  of  221.9  eggs  per  bird.  The  leading  specialty 
breeders  of  the  United  States  competed. 

Our  1929  Special  Matings  White  Leghorn  chicks  are  sired  by  males  from 
hens  with  official  records  up  to  294  eggs  per  year;  our  Special  Matings  Rhode 
Island  Reds  by  males  from  hens  with  official  records  up  to  280  eggs;  and  our 
Special  Matings  Barred  Rocks  by  males  from  hens  with  official  records  up  to 
250  eggs.  These  1929  chicks  are  out  of  hens,  80%  of  whose  dams  in  four 
generations  have  contest  or  R.  O.  P.  records  up  to  250 
eggs  in  White  Leghorns  and  up  to  240  eggs  in  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks. 

We  can  furnish  both  utility  and  special  mating  chicks 
from  flocks  that  have  passed  the  blood  test  for  Bacillary 
White  Diarrhea,  thus  insuring  a  high  degree  of  livability. 

Write  for  booklet  with  1929  prices.  Liberal  discounts 
on  orders  placed  before  February  1st. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Camden,  N.  J.  Paterson,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Danbury,  Conn.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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■EIGENRAUCH  FARMS- 


RED  BANK, 


NEW  JERSEY 


18™  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


1  le  gho  rns  -  R  e  ds  *  Rocks^Wya  ndottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS1 

Not  just  a  hatchery,  but  a  real  Breeding  Farm  of  100  acrqs.  Careful  man¬ 
agement,  finest  possible  equipment,  and  years  of  experience  guarantee  you  a 
better,  more  profitable  chick.  State  tested  annually  for  B.W.D.  Free  Circular. 

Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Increase  the  size  of  your  poultry 
house  to  keep  pace  with  the  size  of 
your  flock.  Poultry  are  not  city  bred 
and  do  not  like  crowded  conditions. 


HERE:  NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 

FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

American  or  Eng.  SC.  Wh.  Leghorns . . .  $6.75 

Hollywood  Wh.  or  Brown  or  Buff  Legs... 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.  Anconas — Barred  Rocks.. 

RC  or  SC  Reds,  Wh.  Rocks,  Parks  Rocks .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas .  9.25 

Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians _  11.25 

Light  Mixed  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  : 

Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred. 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOGUE — It  proves  to  you  the  SUCCESS  our  Customers  have 
with  our  chicks- — Breeders  culled  and  Bred  for  High  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Win¬ 
ter  when  eggs  are  demanding  large  premiums.  Reference,  Curwensville  National 
Bank — 100%  Live  Arrival — Dependable  Service.  Order  Early. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  BOX  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

1 70.00 

11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

breeds 

our  selection  $10.00. 

Heavy 

r are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  . 

.  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  v 
‘  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
"culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
r9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  ^1 
‘  for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  ^  ^ 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  Y.% 


Schwe^lers‘THORp;BRJpcrKrs 


THEY  LIVE  became  they  arc  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeder*  chat  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  ere 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorn* 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandotte*.  lie  and  op.  lOO*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid^ 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  CMtl 


SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  a  r. 
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PLYMOUTH 

^  t  « 

The  FULL-SIZE  Car 

In  the  Lowest-Priced  Field 

V 

\ 

New  Lower  Prices 


Coupe  .  .  •  . 
Sedan  Two-Door 


NEW  PRICES 

* 655 

SAVINGS 

*30 

OLD  PRICES 

*685 

675 

25 

700 

695 

40 

735 

695 

40 

735 

Roadster  and  Touring  Car  Prices  Unchanged:  Roadster  $675;  Touring  $695 

F.  O.  B.  FACTORY 


In  the  past,  scores  of  thousands  of  buy¬ 
ers  seeking1  the  greatest  dollar- value, 
have  purchased  Plymouth — on  the  basis 
of  simple  comparison  and  contrast  with 
other  cars  in  its  price  range. 

At  these  new  lower  prices,  the  contrasts 
that  Plymouth  presents — in  all-round 
economy  of  operation  and  upkeep,  com- 


ation  to  give  quality  and  value  far  in 
advance  of  anything  else  in  the  lowest- 
priced  field. 

This  most  significant  reduction  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  prices  is  thus  in  keeping  with 
Chrysler  ideals,  while  passing  on  to 
purchasers  the  benefits  that  accrue  from 
hugely  increased  production. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  2,  1929 

Would  Save  Counties  Thirty 
Millions 

( Continued  from  Page  11) 

shall  contribute  the  same  share  or  pro¬ 
portion  as  is  required  to  be  contributed 
by  that  county  toward  highways  here¬ 
after  to  be  built.” 

The  commission  ^lso  recognized  the 
great  problem  of  State  aid  to  towns 
for  the  maintenance  of  dirt  roads,  and 
stated:  “It  is  manifest  to  your  commis¬ 
sion  that  the  original  intent  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  law  is  no  longer  effective 
and  that  some  revision  thereof  is 
necessary.  It  begs  leave,  however,  to 
subject  this  to  further  study  and  sub¬ 
mit  a  recommendation  thereon  at  its 
next  meeting.” 

How  the  Plan  Will  Help  You 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  this  commission  will  work  out 
and  will  affect  you  as  a  farmer  owner 
of  property  paying  taxes  towards  the 
maintenance  of  different  roads.  In  the 
center  of  page  one  there  is  a  table 
showing  all  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  the  miles  of  state  and  county 
roads  yet  to  be  built,  according  to 
present  plans,  and  what  it  will  cost  the 
counties  under  the  present  plans  to 
complete  this  highway  system,  and 
what  it  will  cost  the  counties  if  the 
commission’s  plan  is  adopted;  that  is, 
if  the  gasoline  tax  is  passed  by  this 
session  of  the  legislature  and  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  applied  for  the  building 
of  roads  and  bridges. 

You  will  note  from  the  table  that 
there  are  ten  wealthy  counties — Albany, 
Erie,  Monroe,  Nassau,  Niagara,  Onon¬ 
daga,  Rockland,  Schenectady,  Suffolk 
and  Westchester- — -that  do  not  appear 
as  receiving  help.  However,  they  will 
be  greatly  aided  by  having  their 
allowance  more  than  doubled  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  a 
secondary  system  of  improved  coun¬ 
ty  roads,  and  also  by  being  relieved 
of  the  maintenance  charge  of  fifty 
dollars  per  mile  in  towns  and  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  square  yard  in  vil¬ 
lages. 

In  column  No.  1,  you  will  see  the 
number  of  miles  of  county  and  state 
highways  yet  to  be  built.  Column  No. 

2  shows  the  number  of  thousands.  of 
dollars  that  the  county  will  have  to 
pay  under  the  present  plan  to  com¬ 
plete  its  highway  system.  Column  No. 

3  shows  the  reduction  or  saving  to 
each  county  in  thousands  of  dollars  if 
the  commission’s  plan  of  relief  is 
adopted  by  the  legislature.  Column 
No.  4  show's  the  number  of  thousands 
of  dollars  the  county  would  pay  under 
the  new  plan. 

Are  These  Savings  Worth 
Getting? 

In  other  words,  if  you  subtract  the 
sum  in  column  No.  4  from  column  No. 
2,  you  will  get  the  saving  to  each 
county  in  column  No.  3.  For  example, 
take  Allegany  County.  It  has  46.2 
miles  yet  to  be  built.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  plan,  it  will  cost  this  county,  just 
for  its  own  share,  $892,000  to  complete 
this  system  of  highways.  Under  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Governor’s  com¬ 
mission,  it  will  cost  Allegany  .County 
only  $153,000  to  complete  its  county 
and  state  highways,  making  a  saving 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  county  of  $739,- 
000.  We  ask  you  if  this  is  not  worth 
while. 

The  fine  thing  about  the  recommend¬ 
ed  plan  is  that  all  of  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  State  were  unanimous 
in  their  approval  of  the  plans  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  commission,  and  the  hear¬ 
ing  called  by  the  legislature  on  Janu¬ 
ary  16th  also  seemed  to  be  very  much 
in  sympathy  and  harmony  with  these 
plans  to  adjust  the  highway  taxes 
more  fairly  for  residents  of  the  rural 
districts. 

The  Governor’s  commission  adjourn¬ 
ed  to  meet  again  in  Albany  on  January 
30th,  when  further  plans  for  giving 
agriculture  of  the  Empire  State  a 
square  deal  will  be  taken  up.  Watch 
these  columns  for  full  and  definite  re¬ 
ports  of  the  news  and  the  progress 
made  in  putting  these  plans  for  farm 
relief  into  legislation. 


bined  with  full-size,  weather-proof  hy-  See  the  Plymouth!  Drive  it— -and  try  to 

match  it  in  quality  and 
value.  We  believe  you 
will  find  these  new  low 
prices  remove  Plymouth 
further  than  ever  from 
any  other  offering  in  the 
greatestmotor  carmarket 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in 

A  merican  Agricult  urist  ” 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  wo  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Remittance  must  accompany 
order. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ . . .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  .  . ^ . 

ADDRESS  . 

Bank  Reference  . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


draulic  4-wheel  brakes, 
modern  engineering,  im¬ 
pressive  power  and  per¬ 
formance— are  even  more 
conclusive,  even  more  em¬ 
phatic  of  the  Chrysler 
management’s  determin- 


AND  UPWARDS,  F.  0.  B.  FACTORY 
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What  About  Imagination  ? 

This  Needs  Wise  Guidance  in  Childhood 


BY  the  time  a  child  is  three  or  four 
years  old  he  has  developed  a  vivid 
imagination.  Neighbors  listen  with  as¬ 
tonishment  to  the  child’s  long  tales 
about  his  home  life,  and  many  times 
parents  are  much  embarrassed  when 
these  wrong  impressions  need  to  be 
corrected.  This  period  causes  much 
needless  worry  if  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  this  imagination  to  be  a  much 
desired  quality  and  that  if  rightly 
directed  may  become  a  real  asset  to 
the  child’s  life.  One  has  but  to  ob¬ 
serve  his  delight  when  he  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  telling  a  story  book  tale 
which  includes  a  recital  of  his  own 
small  experiences  to  realize  the  joy  ex¬ 
perienced  from  these  flights  of  fancy. 
Should  we  tell  him  that  these  stories 
were  falsehoods,  he  would  be  confused 
as  to  what  that  really  meant. 

Imagination  is  natural  and  should  be 
dealt  with  accordingly.  By  making  a 
distinction  between  falsehood  and  im¬ 
agination,  this  trying  period,  so  called, 
proves  to  be  a  constructive  one  rather 
than  a  destructive  one.  Since  a  little 
child  in  his  straightforward  sincerity 
has  a  capacity  for  high  appeals  we  are 
inspired  by  this  fact  to  the  highest 


New  Spring  Styles 

OUR  new  Spring- 
fashion  book  is 
full  of  good  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  best 
styles  for  women 
and  children.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  it  has 
some  fundamental 
instruction  as  to 
lines  suitable  for 
certain  figures  given 
by  Johanna  Mathie- 
son,  costume  design¬ 
er  of  Universal  Pic¬ 
tures.  Percy  West- 
more,  beauty  expert 
of  First  National 
Pictures,  tells  of  his 
work  among  the 
screen  stars  and 
passes  along  to  you. 
hints  of  value.  Send 
12c  for  one  of  these 
new  catalogs  and 
address  to  Pattern  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


right  in  dealing  with  him.  We  are 
thereby  gaining  his  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  which  are  to  be  desired  above  all 
things. 

Many  times  we  detect  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  a  child  through  his  questions 
which  becomes  a  source  of  great  annoy¬ 
ance  unless  understood.  However,  a 
child  who  is  inquisitive  is  generally  a 
progressive  one  and  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  ask  intelligent  questions.  This 
is  taught  through  giving  intelligent 
answers  instead  of  impatiently  re¬ 
marking,  “Oh,  run  away  and  play, 
Mother’s  busy  now!” 

When  Jane  asks,  “Mother,  do  the 
flowers  have  papas  and  mammas?”  she 
is  truthfully  told  the  story  of  life  de¬ 
velopment  among  the  flowers.  If  the 
question  is  about  birds,  she  is  told  the 
story  of  birds  in  a  tone  which  does  not 
imply  mystery  or  ridicule.  There’s 
nothing  under  the  sun  which  cannot  be 
explained  tactfully  and  simply,  and  as 
the  child  grows  older  he  will  appreciate 
the  truth  of  our  statements  and  they 
will  prove  to  him  our  honesty  with 
him. 

Many  mothers  realize  the  impres¬ 
sions  gained  by  their  children  through 
contact  with  boys  and  girls  who  have 
not  had  the  same  careful  teaching  and 
the  following  experience  with  Jane  has 
been  a  helpful  one  along  this  line, 
bringing  out  the  principles  of  good  be¬ 
havior. 

Each  night  after  tucking  her  in  her 
little  bed,  I  sit  near  and  talk  over  with 
her  the  day’s  happenings  in  her  small 
world.  If  there  is  anything  she  doesn’t 
understand  it  is  explained  to  her.  It 
seems  best  never  to  express  surprise 
°r  anger  over  any  of  the  experiences 
which  she  relates,  as  this  would  tend 


to  repress  her  freedom  in  telling  them, 
a  confidence  which  I  most  desire  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  most  helpful  to  her.  She  is 
not  left  to  build  upon  her  own  imagin¬ 
ation  but  is  told  right  from  wrong.  In 
other  words,  her  imagination  is  rightly 
directed.  What  a  privilege  we  mothers 
enjoy — the  training  of  little  children! — - 
L.  T.  H.,  New  York. 


To  Dry-Clean  Curtains 

HAD  you  ever  thought  of  dry  clean¬ 
ing  your  curtain^?  Washing  with 
soap  and  water  should  be  a  last  resort 
because  it  often  dulls  the  colors  or  the 
texture  of  the  materials.  A  specialist 
recommends  the  following  method  of 
cleaning  curtains — an  equally  good 
way  to  cleanse  clothing  which  would  be 
spoiled  by  water: 

“Buy  a  high  test  gasoline. 

“Always  use  gasoline  outdoors. 
“Work  in  the  shade. 

“Do  not  rub  the  material  too  vigor¬ 
ously  in  the  hands. 

“Never  use  a  board. 

“Never  heat  gasoline  on  the  stove.  It 
may  explode.  Heat  water  hot,  not  boil¬ 
ing,  and  carry  it  outside  the  house.  Re¬ 
move  the  top  from  the  gasoline  can 
and  set  the  can  into  the  water  to  heat. 

“Do  not  press  the  curtains  after  they 
are  cleaned  in  gasoline  until  thorough¬ 
ly  dry.” 

Following  is  the  procedure  recom¬ 
mended  in  dry  cleaning  curtains.  Take 
down  the  curtains,  brush  them  well  or 
hang  them  in  the  wind  so  that  all  loose 
dirt  is  removed.  Soak  them  in  the 
gasoline  a  half  hour.  Stir  them  about 
and  squeeze  the  gasoline  through  them 
but  do  not  rub.  Wring  the  curtains 
dry  and  hang  them  in  the  sun.  Leave 
them  outdoors  from  three  to  twelve 
hours  so  that  they  will  dry  thoroughly 
and  lose  most  of  the  gasoline  odor.  If 
possible,  leave  the  curtains  out  over 
night;  then  bring  them  in,  dampen  and 
press  with  a  hot  iron. 

There  are  special  soaps  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  ^ise  with  gasoline  for  cleaning 
purposes,  according  to  the  specialist. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  the  soap  un¬ 
less  the  curtains  are  very  badly  soiled. 
Even  then  it  is  not  always  necessary 
because  the  curtains  may  be  washed  in 
one  pan  of  gasoline  and  rinsed  in  a 
second.  The  gas  removes  all  grease 
and  the  dirt  will  drop  out.  Any  spot 
that  remains  after  cleaning  with  gaso¬ 
line  is  probably  some  substance  that 
will  not  dissolve  in  gasoline.  A  careful 
sponging  in  clear  water  with  a  cloth  of 
a  similar  color  will  clean  up  every¬ 
thing. 


A  Refinished  Kitchen  Floor 

Y  kitchen  floor  was  showing  con¬ 
siderable  wear;  not  wishing  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  new  linoleum  at  the  time  I  de¬ 
cided  to  oil  it.  First  I  cleaned  the  floor 
thoroughly  and  then  gave  it  a  coat  of 
boiled  linseed  oil,  applied  with  a  paint 
brush. 

After  this  had  thoroughly  dried,  an¬ 
other  coat  of  linseed  oil  to  which  had 
been  added  one-fourth  pound  of  par¬ 
affin  to  the  gallon  of  oil,  was  applied. 
The  paraffin  was  added  while  the  oil  was 
being  boiled.  When  dry  the  floor  looked 
equally  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  hard 
oiled.— L.  H.  F. 


Useful  Pamphlets 

THE  following  booklets  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  addressing  Household  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City: 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Pape  Cos¬ 
tumes — 10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers — 
10c. 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  and 
Automobiles — 10. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope — 10c. 
Sealing  Wax  Craft — 10c. 

Tables  and  Favors — 10c. 

Old  Fashioned  Recipes  (for  2  cents 
postage). 

First  Aid  and  Resuscitation  in  Gas 
Poisoning,  Electric  Shock  and  Drown¬ 
ing  (for  2  cents  postage). 


F-134FW9592 

A  trig  little  two-piece  outfit, 
equally '  ‘at  home”  on  sport  occa¬ 
sions  or  on  the  street.  Small  view 
shows  style  of  dre9s.  May  be 
made  in  ensemble  effect  of  one 
material,  or  dress  may  be  made 
of  one  fabric,  coat  of  another, 
velvet  or  velveteen  being  partic¬ 
ularly  smart  for  the  coat  in  the 
latter  case.  Sizes  14  to  20  yearB, 
and  86  to  40  inch  bust.  Size  36  re- 

?uires  SJ6  yds.  of  36-inch  material 
or  dress,  and  1%  yds.  of  86-inch 
material  for  jacket. 


and 

( FREE/ 

BARGAIN  CATALOG) 


Just  mail  coupon  or  postal  and  we’ll  send  you,  ab¬ 
solutely  FREE,  any  one  of  these  lovely  patterns 
and  our  marvelous  Spring  and  Summer  Style  Book 

and  Family  Outfitter.  This  offer  is  made  to  introduce  to  you 
the  Chicago  Mail  Order  Company’s  money-saving  yard-goods 
department,  where  you  can  buy  anything  from  a  yard  of  muslin 
to  the  best  fancy  and  plain  silk.  Don’t  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  Choose  pattern  you  want;  give  us  number  and  size. 
Send  coupon  or  postal  NOW— pattern  and  catalog  are  FREE. 

We  Pay  Postage  on  Everything 

Better  clothes  for  less  money — or  more  clothes  for  the  same 
outlay  of  money.  That’s  what  the  Chicago  Mail  Order  Company’s 
big  Free  40th  Anniversary  Catalog  offers  you  in  addition  to 
yard-goods  bargains.  It  brings  to  you  more  authentic  styles, 
better  materials,  lower  prices  than  ever  before. 

There  are  274  pages — many  in  actual  colors  and  rotogravure. 
Dresses,  coats,  millinery  and  women’s  and  misses’  shoes,  men’s 
end  young  men’s  suits,  furnishings,  work  clothing  and  shoes— 
children’s  apparel  of  all  kinds,  and  a  complete  line  of  underwear, 
hosiery,  corsets  and  furnishings,  as  well  as  many  useful  articles 
for  the  home.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Get  this 
money-saving  Style  Book  and  fashionable,  easy-to-make  pattern 
free.  Coupon  is  handy,  or  a  postal  will  bring  them  to  you. 

Select  Pattern 
You  Like  Best 

Mail  the  Coupon, 
and  the  Pattern 
and  Our  Latest 
Style  Book 
Will  be  Sent 
You  FREE! 


■■tv 


-*F-134FW9S93 

Enthusiastically  accepted 
by  women  who  desire  the 
moat  becoming  lines.  “V” 
line  at  front,  crushed  belt, 
"kick"  pleats,  slightly  full 
sleeves  with  tight  cuffs.  Silks, 
wash  fabrics,  or  woolens  all 
work  up  splendidly  in  this  de¬ 
sign.  Size  16  to  20  years,  and  89 
to  44  inch  bust.  Size  36  requires 
3/6  yarda  of  36-inch  material, 
and  %  yd.  of  86-in.  contrasting. 


F-134FW9S76*>- 

Charming  afternoon  or  street 
frock.  Its  Bhawl  collar  is  one  of 
the  newer  style  notes;  raglan 
shoulder  and  bell  sleeve  are 
unique.  Front  pleatsmakemove- 
ment  free.  Very  good  in  silks, 
wool  fabrics,  or  practically  any 
materials.  Sizes  16to20yrs.,and 
86  to  44  inch  bust.  Size  36  needs 
%%  yds.  of  36-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  36-inch  contrasting. 


to 


F-134FW9584 

A  cleverly  designed 
frock— featuring  the 
popular  jacket  or 
vest  effect  at  front 
only.  A  thoroughly 
individual  tailored 
style  particularly 
good  in  woolen  fab¬ 
rics,  silks  and  mate¬ 
rials  with  consider- 
ablebody.  Note  di¬ 
agonal  placement 
of  pockets.  Sizes  16 
to 20 years,  and  36  to 
44  in.  bust.  Size  36 
requires  4  yards  of 
86-inch  material 
with  X  yard  of  86- 
inch  contrasting.  ; 


TREE 

Send! 
Coupon I 

Quickest  Service  and 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Almost  4,000,000  families  depend  upon  the  Chieaoa 
Mail  Order  Company  foreverythingthey  wear  OHw 
with  confidence  that  everything  will  be  rushed  to 
your  home,  postage  charges  paid,  ready  to  use  and 
enjoy,  within  24  hours,  or  in  even  less  time.  With 
our  reputation  of  40  years  of  fair,  square  dealing 
we  absolutely  guarantee  that  if  you  are  not  safisfied 
Tor  any  reason  whatever,  you  can  return  goods  and 
we  wall  return  your  money  plus  postage  both  wsya. 

1^F.I34FW9588  S,nj 

This  demure  frock 

coupon  or 
poital  for 
Free  Pat¬ 
tern  and 
274-Paga 
Catalog 


for  the  school  miss 
fittingly  adopts  the 
popular,  eternally 
youthful  Peter  Pan 
collar.  Soft  shirring 
at  waist,  and  bows 
at  cuffs,  are  other 
youthful  notes.  A 
stylo  that  lends  it¬ 
self  equally  well  to 
any  fabric,  and  is 
appropriate  for 
dress  or  everyday 
wear.  Sizes  6  to  14 
yrs.  Size  8  requires 
2  yds .  of  86-inch  ma- 
terial.andK  yard  of  Postage 
86-inch  contrasting.  Chargee 


y  wo  w 

yPostage) 


NOW! 


We  Pa? 
All  the 


[FREE— Mail  this  Coupon!] 

1  useful  artidos  for  the  home— a//  postage  paid 


Page  . 
for  all  the  I 


to  my  door. 


family; 
Pattern  No. . 

PRINT 

, NAME - 


..Size,  Bust  Measure  or  Age... 


PRINT 

address 


VVc  Pay 
Postage 
on 

Everything 
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I  PRINT  | 

|  TOWN  - . STATE  .... — — ^ _ T J 


cPm aChicago  Mail  Order  Co  .Chicago 


beginning  with 

Porch 

Frocks 


Prettier  than  you 
have  ever  seen  at 

40  different  styles 
I6Q  patterns 


in  February/ 


in  silk  pongee,  batiste,  dimity,  prints,  pique, 
gabardine,  etc.  Flare,  straight-line  and  basque 
models,  as  you  prefer.  All  sizes. 


Youthful  small  pat¬ 
terned  print — in  light  blue, 
dark  blue  and  gold.  Slender¬ 
izing  one  piece  back;  interest¬ 
ing  basque  front,  with  the  very 
fashionable  front  skirt  fulness 
shirred  flatly  onto  the  basque. 
Collar  and  skirt  trimmings  of 
white  poplin  strikingly  hand- 
embroidered  in  gold  and  blue 
and  edged  with  lace.  Printed 
dresses  in  dozens  of  other 
styles,  as  dainty,  as  smart  as 
this  one— every  one  only  $1.79. 


AN  important  part  of  our  store  program  is 
J. jL  to  bring  to  your  attention  each  month 
some  typical  value  from  one  of  our  depart¬ 
ments.  Starting  in  February,  we  are  featuring 
our  new  styles  in  house  dresses  at  $1-79,  a 
very  low  price. 

Many  of  these  lovely  new  styles  are  made 
of  exactly  the  same  dress  patterns  that  we 
are  selling  by  the  yard  in  our  stores  every¬ 
where.  We  are  especially  proud  of  our  Silk 
Pongee  Porch  Frocks.  They  are  made  of  the 
same  fine  red  stamp  Jap  Pongee  that  sells  for 
33c  a  yard  in  our  stores. 

And  the  price  for  any  style,  in  any  material, 
is  only  $1.79.  All  excellently  made. 

Only  because  we  have  ordered  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  Porch  Frocks  at  one  time,  are  we 
able  to  obtain  them  to  sell  as  low  as  31-79. 
Because  we  buy  for  the  women  in  1000  towns, 
the  manufacturers  are  glad  to  meet  our  terms 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  lovely 
frocks — priced  so  you  can  buy  them  at  $1.79. 

For  months  we  have  had  several  of  the  best- 
known  makers  hard  at 
work  for  us. 


We  told  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  “You  must 
cut  every  dress  to  fit 
perfectly.  Each  size 
must  be  cut  individu¬ 
ally.  All  colors,  includ¬ 
ing  trimmings,  must 
be  fast  to  washing — 
you  will  h  ave  to  replace 


(center)  All  silk  natu¬ 
ral  color  ponge  e  trimmed 
with  bands  of  coral  pongee 
on  neck ,  sleeves  and  front  of 
skirt.  The  seamless  back  gives 
a  smart, flat  line.  Beautifully 
cut  and  finished  througho  lit. 
Only  one  of  the  many  dif¬ 
ferent,  equally  smart 
frocks  amazingly  priced 
for  all-silk  Pongee  at  $1 .79. 
Other  models ,  other  mate¬ 
rials ,  at  79c  and  at  $2.79. 

•  • 

(right)  Lovely  spring-like 

FROCK  OF  SMALL-FLOWERED 
print  in  grten  and  two  shades 
of  rose  on  white.  The  straight 
back  and  the  smart  front  ful¬ 
ness  of  its  skirt  give  it  a  crisp, 
youthful  jauntiness.  One  of  a 
great  number  of  delightfully 
feminine  styles — all  at  the  re¬ 
markable  price  of  $1,79. 


All  silk  natural  color  pongee 

( Description  at  right) 

any  dress  that  fades.  Every  stitch  must  come  up 
to  the  high  standards  that  the  women  of  America 
expect  of  their  local  J.  C.  Penney  store.” 

You  will  like  these  dainty  new  Porch  Frocks,  we 
know.  They  are  so  much  more  flattering  than  the 
old  style  of  house  dress.  No  longer  need  you  wear  a 
“bungalow  apron”  that  makes  you  feel  dressed  for 
housework  only.  Here  are  gay  little  styles  that  you 
will  love  to  wear  all  day — in  the  house  and  out  of  it. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  J.  C.  Penney  store  in  your  town, 
write  and  we  will  tell  you  where  you  can  find  these 
special  values  nearest  you. 

Ask  for  free  copy  of  our  latest  “Store  News,”  in 
rotogravure.  Address  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc., 
330  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


There  is  a 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.  store 
near  you  in: 

.  New  York 

Beaver  Falls 

Meadville 

Amsterdam 

Bloomsburg 

Monessen 

Auburn 

Braddock 

Mount  Carmel 

Corning 

Bradford 

Mount  Pleasant 

Cortland 

Carlisle 

New  Kensington 

Dunkirk 

Chambersburg 

Oil  City 

* ‘Elmira 

Clarion 

Pittston 

Geneva 

Coatesville 

Pottstown 

Hornell 

Donora 

Punxsutawney 

Ithaca 

Du  Bois 

Shamokin 

Kingston 

Ephrata 

Sharon 

Little  Falls 

Franklin 

Shenandoah 

Massena 

Greensburg 

Somerset 

Newark 

Grove  City 

Stroudsburg 

Newburgh 

Hanover 

Titusville 

Olean 

Indiana 

Uniontown 

Oneonta 

Jeannette 

Warren 

Rome 

Lancaster 

Washington 

Watertown 

Lebanon 

Waynesboro 

Pennsylvania 

Ambridge 

Lock  Haven 
McKeesport 

Williamsport 

J.C.PENNEY  S3:  DEPT.  STORES 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 


KEEP  your  feet  on  the  ground — but 
keep  ’em  dry — is  good  advice  in 
these  days  of  flu  and  pneumonia.  It 
applies  in  more  ways  than  one.  Don’t 
get  panic-stricken  and  expect  the 
worst.  Being  afraid  will  not  help  mat¬ 
ters  any  if  you  should  get  it,  whereas 
a.  level  head  and  prompt  treatment  will 
work  wonders  with  flu.  If  you  do  as 
the  doctors  advise,  you  will  go  to  bed 
and  stay  there  right  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  It  saves  a  lot  of  trouble  later. 
Besides  that,  you  would  not  be  dis¬ 
tributing  flu  germs  by  coughing  and 
sneezing  all  over  the  place.  It  is  a 
kindness  to  family  and  friends  to  keep 
your  “troubles”  to  yourself  in  this 
case. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  of 
course,  and  the  rules  are  fairly  simple. 
Keep  warm  and  dry,  avoid  drafts,  late 
hours  or  over-eating,  wash  hands  fre¬ 
quently,  especially  before  touching 
food,  use  only  individual  drinking  cups, 
keep  rooms  ventilated.  In  short,  ob¬ 
serve  the  best  rules  of  personal  hygiene 
given  out  by  departments  of  health, 
and  do  not  expect  magical  results  from 
some  “cure-all”  somebody  happens  to 
recommend.  That’s  where  “keeping 


Look  Slender 


Cromwell,  “Put  your  trust  in  God,  my 
boys,  but  keep  your  powder  dry.”— 
Aunt  Janet. 


New  Use  for  Old  Feather 
Beds 

NEEDING  new  comforts  for  my  beds 
this  winter  I  decided  to  make  them 
of  feathers  like  the  expensive  one  I 
saw  in  the  window  downtown. 

I  used  the  feathers  from  an  old 


Smart  Morning  Dress 


Dress  pattern  3454  with  its  surplice 
closing  vestee  and  kilt'ed  side  plaits  is 
nicely  adapted  to  slenderize  full  figures. 
Crepe  Elizabeth,  sheer  tweed,  angora 
jersey,  silk  pique  or  any  of  the  weightier 
silks  would  best  suit  this  design.  It  cuts 
in  sizes  16,  18  years ,  36,  38,  40',  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  and  is  extremely  easy  to 
make.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  with  %  yard  of  32-inch  con¬ 
trasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
corectly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  Fashion  Catalogs,  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


your  feet  on  the  ground”  will  help. 

I  am  moved  to  say  these  things  to 
readers  of  the  Corner  because  I  am 
hearing  constantly  of  people  who  work 
themselves  into  a  perfect  hysteria  over 
what  might  happen.  Live  in  the  most 
normal,  natural  way,  keep  the  mind 
busy  with  things  it  ought  to  consider 
and  don’t  invite  trouble  by  worrying 
for  fear  it  will  come.  Then  if  you  do 
get  the  germs,  follow  the  good  ad¬ 
vice  given  above.  In  the  words  of 


Morning  dress  pattern  2953  is  both  smart 
and  becoming .  Winter  days  offer  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  busy  farm  women  for  getting 
ahead  ivith  the  family  sewing  and  this 
dress  pattern  would  answer  for  some  very 
attractive  housefrocks  for  herself.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  18  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46,  48  and  50  inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  6  inch  material  for 
vestee.  Price  13c. 


feather  bed  and  made  the  comforts  this 
way:  I  made  a  tick  of  Lonsdale  cam¬ 
bric  a  little  larger  than  I  wanted  the 
finished  comfort  to  be,  leaving  it  en¬ 
tirely  open  across  one  end.  I  then 
stitched  it  lengthwise  on  the  machine 
in  about  ten  inch  compartments.  These 
can  be  any  width,  but  the  wider  ones 
are  more  easily  stuffed  and  the  feath¬ 
ers  do  not  work  up  and  down  in  them 
as  you  might  imagine.  Stuff  one  com¬ 
partment  at  a  time,  then  turn  the 
edges  together  and  pin  until  all  are 
full,  then  stitch  on  machine.  This  pad 
is  “the  form”.  Stitch  up  the  widths  of 
sateen  in  pretty  colors  for  the  comfort, 
solid  color  for  the  bottom  and  flowered 
for  the  top,  stretch  tight  in  the  quilt¬ 
ing  frames  and  quilt  in  large  curves 
marked  off  by  a  dinner  plate.  Shake 
and  air  the  comfort  and  the  feathers 
will  fluff  up.  You  cannot  guess  what  a 
difference  it  will  make  in  the  looks  of 
your  bed  till  you  try  one.  By  taste 
and  neatness  you  can  have  a  duplicate 
of  the  down  comforts  costing  sixteen 
dollars. — Mrs.  A.  P.  T.,  Ala. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 


THIS  bargain  book  for  Spring  and  Summer,  full  of  big 
*  savings  for  the  family,  is  now  ready  for  you.  Two  mil¬ 
lion  families  buy  the  sensible,  direct,  and  money-saving 
way  from  the  Charles  William  Stores  in  New  York.  Two 
million  families  who  know  that  for  style,  quality,  saving 
and  service  Charles  William  Stores  cannot  be  equalled. 

Dresses  that  are  the  last  word  in  quality.  Coats  that  are 
just  as  smart  as  any  seen  on  fashionable  Fifth  Avenue. 
Shoes  that  are  gracefully  and  distinctively  new  in  their 
shaping.  Millinery  that  will  beautifully  set  off  your 
Easter  costume.  Clothes  for  the  man ;  clothes  for  the  boy 
and  girl ;  infants’  wear,  yard  goods  and  hundreds  of  house¬ 
hold  things,  all  of  splendid,  reliable  quality,  guaranteed  for 
service  and  satisfaction,  or  your  money  promptly  re¬ 
funded. 

The  new  Charles  William  Stores  bargain  book  for  Spring 
and  Summer  contains  the  best  styles  that  we  have  ever 
pictured.  Our  prices,  low  in  the  past,  are  even  lower  this 
season,  so  that  your  dollar  will  go  very  much  further  when 
you  buy  from  the  Charles  William  Stores  than  when  vou 
buy  anywhere  else. 

This  beautiful  big  Bargain  Book  is  yours  free  for  the 
asking.  Clip  and  mail  the  handy  coupon  below  and  we 
will  send  you  this  big  Money-Saving  Book,  postage  paid, 
immediately  At  least  be  curious  enough  to  see  what 
Charles  William  Stores  has  to  offer  you  in  the  way  of  style 
and  value  this  season,  before  you  buy  anywhere  else. 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES, 

301  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 


Kindly  send  me  my  free  copy  of  your  big  Bargain  Book  of 
opring  and  Summer  Styles. 

Name 
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Classified  Ads 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  males  $6.50,  females  $4.50.  P. 
HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. _ 

COON  HOUND  PUPS  for  sale  all  papers.  GUT  L. 
PADDLEFORD,  Chenange  Forks,  N.  Y. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds  Puppies. 
Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding,  care 
and  breeding  with  sympton  chart.  48  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRO- 
DUCTS  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  with  white  markings.  Males 
$6.50.  Females  $4.50.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 
PEDIGREED  GERMAN  POLICE  dog^  Male.  ; 8 

months  old,  fgrm  raised.  $15.  ORMA  FURMAN, 
Coudersport,  Pa. _ 

FOUR  NEW  ZEALAND  Red  Bucks  $2.50  each.  MRS. 
LUCILE  STONEHOUSE,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y, _ 

GIANT  RABBITS  nine  to  fifteen  pounds,  also  other 
breeds.  G.  H.  HOPPER,  South  Street  Road.  Auburn. 
N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


T.  B.  TESTED  COWS  FOR  SALE— 20  very  large 
registered  cows.  20  high  grade  cows  fresh  and  close 
springers  also  several  registered  bulls  and  heifers. 
SPOT  FARM.  Tully,  N.  Y. _ 

GUERNSEY  BULL,  six  months  .old,  A.R.  dam, 
spotted  Poland  Chinas,  bred  gilts.  /  JOS.  KENNEL, 
Atglen,  Pa. 

FEDERAL  TESTED  COWS,  45  fresh  and  close  tip 
springers.  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  and  Jerseys.  E. 
CLAUDE  JONES,  Columbia  County,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS,  Heifers,  young  Bulls. 
Calves,  accredited  herd.  WM.  ELWELL,  Worcester,  N.Y. 

TWO  REGISTERED  MILKING  shorthorn  Cows  for 
sale.  $200.  each.  H.  C.  McCONNELL,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

THREE  PUREBRED  MILKING  Shorthorn  bull 
calves  from  best  milking  strains,  they  are  running  with 
cows,  and  are  a  good  lot,  6  to  12  weeks  old.  $65  each. 
VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  HOLSTEIN  male  calves  registered  and 
transferred  $25.  One  senior  yearling  Bull  Grandson  of 
Carnation  King  Sylvia,  the  $106,000  Bull,  offered  at 
$150.  a  bargain,  BOULDS  &  CAMFIELD.  Nicholville, 
N.  Y. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  find  what  you  want  in  Cows 
and  Heifers.  We  know  where  the  best  ones  are.  Load 
of  springers  usually  on  hand.  H  .A.  PERKINS  COM¬ 
PANY,  INC..  White  River  Junction,  Vermont. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  calf,  nicely  marked, 
Sigma  Segis  Korndyke,  born  Oct.  26.  1928,  three- 

fourths  white.  Sires  dam’s  daily  production  80  lbs. 
His  dam’s  present  monthly  production  2452  lbs.  Dairy 
improvement  records.  C.  A.  ODELL  &  SON,  Hilton, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  herd  of  25  purebred  or  grade  Jer¬ 
seys.  Animals  must  be  accredited  free  from  tuberculosis, 
and  also  will  be  bought  subject  to  blood  test.  Give 
description  and  price,  and  lowest  cash  price.  Box  No.  50, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y, _ _ _ 

Swine 


REGISTERED  DUROC  BRED  Sows  and  Pigs.  Ex¬ 
cellent  size  and  quality.  HISTORIC  POTTER  FARM, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  BIG  TYPE  O.I.C’s.  Grand  Champion 
Strain,  200  lb.  gilts  $25.  Bred  sows  $35.  175  to  300 
lb.  Service  boars,  $25  to  $40.  VERNON  LAFLER, 
Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


Goats 


RAISE  MILK  GOATS,  profitable,  healthful,  interest¬ 
ing.  Registered  Purebreeds  $75.  Grades  $35.  Giants  $30. 
Spanish  $40.  Pairs,  trios,  herds.  GOLDSBOROUGIIS 
GOATERY,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY^ 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  CHICKS— Butchers, 
Market  men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  Picture 
Folder  Free,  showing  best  varieties  money  making 
market  chickens.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  Al,  Tyrone, 
Pa. 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Guineas. 
Free  circular.  JOJIN  HASS,  Bettendorf.  Iowa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS;  Mammoth 
Pekin  ducks;  drakes,  Pearl  guineas.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanfordville,  New  York. _ 

REISER’S  SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue. 
F.  KEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  clucks. 
L.  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  IIILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


FOR  SALE  White  Leghorn  chicks  from  high  pro¬ 
ducing  hens  mated  to  pedigree  males  up  to  284  eggs. 
Disease  free.  $1S  per  hundred  for  March.  THE 
DANIELS  POULTRY  FARM.  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  $20-100;  $1SO-1000;  Invest  now  and 
take  profits  in  1929.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs. 
Two  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 


REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
I,ow  prices.  Catalogue.  KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


HEAVIEST  LAYING  BARRED  Rock  pen  all  eastern 

contests  two  consecutive  years.  Records  to  2347.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Chicks  $25  per  hundred.  Cockerels  $5.,  H.  VAN 
WINKLE,  Box  A,  Camden,  N.  Y.  _ 


GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— chicks— eggs — extraordin¬ 
ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers — standard 
bred — -low  price — Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS. 
Grampian,  Pa. 

30  BARRED  ROCK  Cocks  and  Cockerels.  Production 
bred.  Blood  tested,  Kent  strain,  $5  each,  3,  $13.50. 
ARTHUR  J.  DAY,  Auburn.  N.  Y.  R.  8. _ 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2.50  up.  White 
Crested  Black  Polish,  $5.00  pair.  Collie  pups,  eligible, 
$10.00  up.  PAINE,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels. 
Also  cock  birds.  Mostly  N.  Y.  State  Certified.  A 
limited  number1  of  Certified  cockerels  from  R.O.P.  hens. 
Pedigree  can  be  furnished  with  all  pedigreed  birds.  We 
also  have  a  few  selected  birds  at  $2.50.  CROCKETT’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  Sterling  Station,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  White  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black '  Minorcas, 
Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Row  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.,  HATCH¬ 
ERY.  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


NEAL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS:  Rocks,  Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns  priced  right.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  price  list.  WINGATE  NEAL,  Denton,  Maryland. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks  $12  per 
hundred,  $57.50  for  500,  $110  per  1000.  Specials  for 
March  delivery.  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Richfield  Pa. 


LEGHORN  AND  ANCONA  chicks  10c,  Rocks,  Reds 
12c.  heavies  11c.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York, 
Pa. _ 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn'  Chicks  from  certi¬ 
fied  supervised  and  flocjc  matings.  R.  B.  PEARSALL, 
Groton,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS,  large,  strong  and 
extra  heavy  laying  strain  also  Barred  Rock  Cockerels. 
MRS.  D.  H.  MILLER,  R-l,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  Hardy!  Big  Boned, 

Vigorous  young  toms.  May  hatched  $15  .  White  Wing 
Poultry  Farm.  H.  J.  LORD.  P.  O.  Stepney  Depot, 
Conn. _  _ 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys.  Strong, 
healthy  stock.  Toms  weighing  from  18  to  24  lbs.  Hens 
11  to  14  lbs.  MRS.  W.  D.  LAWRENCE,  Adams,  N.  V. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

DEL-MAR-VA— 6,090  SQUARE  klLES  FINEST 

AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES.  Within  three  to 
ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid  concrete  high¬ 
ways  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  markets.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  per¬ 
meates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable  climate.  Very 
little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town  and  waterfront 
homes,  low-priced.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Handsome 
descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  164  Del-Mar- Va 
Building,  Salisbury.  Md. _ 

FOR  SALE  FARM  30  acres  equipped  for  poultry. 
Farm  238  acres  dairy  farm,  etc.  W.  P.  TODD,  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne,  Md.  


500  CHICK  size  Brooder  Stove  given  free  with  each 
500  chick  order.  L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson.  N,  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB.  WHITE  Leghorn  Chicks  from  two 
and  three  year  hens,  only  18c.  Hatching  eggs,  9c. 
RED  RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM.  Center  Moriches.  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — From  Pedigreed  Barron  White  Leghorns, 
Imported  yearly  from  Barron,  England;  dams  trapnest 
records  to  313.  Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs. 
Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New 
Washington,  Ohio. 

QUALITY  CHICKS — S.C.  White  Leghorns  per  100-$11. 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks  $13.  Light  mix  $9  per  100.  Heavy 
$11.  Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid.  New  circular  free.  EDGAR  C.  LEISTER, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEYS  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Bourbon  Red,  Nar- 
ragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unrelated  pairs 
and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable  prices.  WALTER 
BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS— Large,  purebred.  Mammoth  Bronze,  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLANDS  priced  to  clear  them 
out  quick.  D.  E.  GRAY,  Geneseo.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE,  Embden,  African  and 
Chinese  geese.  Giant  Pekin,  Aylesbury,  Rouen,  Mus¬ 
covy,  Buff  Orpington  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Baby 
Chicks  of  leading  breeds.  Catalog  free.  CHARLES 
McCLAVE,  Box  A,  New  London,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS— LARGE,  PUREBRED.  Mammoth  Bronze. 
Dark  colored.  Very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
SOLL,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  HATCH  MAMMOTH  bronze  turkey  hens,  $8. 
each.  Toms  $12.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.  < 

PUREBRED  WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $3,  two  for 
$5.50.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mattituck,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE  EXTRA  fine  White  Wyandotte  Cockerels. 
Mammoth  Bronze  toms.  ANNA  MEIER,  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y,  _ _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Large,  vigorous, 
healthy  stock,  free  range.  Prices  reasonable.  ELMER 
BERRY.  Adams,  N,  Y, 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  for  sale.  Toms  $15.  and 
hens  $12  each.  MRS.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON,  Venice 
Centre,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — HOUSE  and  lot  in  south  Sodus,  N.  V. 
Inquire  of  NETTIE  LAMSON,  223  South  Main  St., 
Fairport,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — FARM  of  56  acres,  7  miles  north  of 
Lyons,  N.  Y.  Inquire  of  NETTIE  LAMSON,  223  South 
Main  St.,  Fairport,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND — Four  acre  farm,  located  in  center 
of  fast  growing  village;  210-ft.  frontage  on  Montauk 
Highway  (Merrick  Road),  440  feet  on  public  avenue; 
excellent  buildings,  furnished  seven-room  residence  with 
all  improvements;  garage,  big  barn,  cow  barn,  chicken 
houses,  etc. ;  all  products  raised  easily  sold  at  the 
door;  price  $18,000,  $6,000  cash,  balance  to  suit  re¬ 
sponsible  buyer.  ALLEN  WARRERN,  East  Moriches, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  4  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


PEDIGREED  SEED  POTATOES.  Cbbblers,  Moun¬ 
tains.  Russets,  Peachblow.  Write  for  catalogue.  ROY 
HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  GRADE  SEED  Potatoes — Russets.  Green 
Mountain,  Gold  Coin,  Cobbler,  Banner,  Walter  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Carman  No.  3.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS — 36-page  illustrated  Catalog 
free.  175  varieties.  Thirty  All  Different  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER.  $18  PER  BUSHEL,  IOWA  GROWN,  double 
recleaned.  Guaranteed  to  comply  state  seed  law;  sweet 
clover,  scarified  $3.90r~  unhulled  $1.90 ;  new  timothy, 
$2.40;  hardy  northwestern  alfalfa,  $10.80;  state  certi¬ 
fied  Grimm  at  lowest  prices;  all  guaranteed  and  sacked. 
Other  farm  seeds  at  lot  prices.  Write  for  samples  and 
circular  matter.  FRANK  SINN,  Box  480,  Clarinda, 
Iowa, ^ 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We  pay 
freight.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


FREE  SAMPLES  of  Clarage  Seed  Corn.  Clarage  is 
the  variety  producing  the  World’s  Record  yields.  Write 
DUNLAP  &  SON,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Start  the  Oil  Circulating 


run  tke  automobile 

en.cine  embitter  cold 
moraines  if  tHe  oil  wont 

cir  ctil  a  te 


ClhiSiiFtt; 

showinGwhatlaekof  oil. does  to 
various  parts  of  an  -automobile. 


to  startcirculatiosi 
beat  bottom  of  crtmK 
C9se  j-ost  belowt.bg 
oil  pump  intake 


VIE  SPENT  SO  MUCH  TIME  TRYING  TO  FIGURE  OUT 
WHAT  THIS  THINS  WAS  |  WE  HADN'T  TIME  TO  DIS¬ 
COVER  WHAT  LACK  OF  OIL  HAP  PONE  TO  IT 

.WAflt 


SHOWING  WHAT 
LACK  OF  OIL  CAN  OO  TO 
AORIVE  SHAFT  frHlS  SHAFT, 

however,  wasosed  by  one 

OF  OOR  MECHANICS  TO  SOCK 
ANOTHER  ONE  OVER  THE  HEAD] 


y ‘.PEANUT ,  FOUND  UNDER 
HE  REAR  SEAT.  LtHE 
ASTE  INDICATED  IT 

IAO  BEEN  TH19S 

ri . . 


MOCHT1ME  WAS 
WASTEO  trying 

TO  FIND  OUT 
WHAT  OIL  HAD 
TO  OO  WITH  THIS 


IT  WAS  FOUND  THAT  AN  OIL 
CAN  IS  NO  BOOP  WITHOUT  oyL. 


OTTO  ,0\D 
'YOU  HEAT  THAT1' 
CRANK  CASE  TO 
START  THE  OIL 
CIRCULATIN' 
LIKE  \  TOLD 
•-COU  TO? 


anivonbsr  orwedee 
and  prop  it  9C3amSt 
b  ott  om  of  crank  case 

vise  your 

wife’s  electric  iiron 


DOST 


By  Ray  Inman 


usealsmpv 

of  9  torch 

Of 

sortof  tl£m© 


\  HEET  IT  i 
-I  HEET  IT  WIT 
DEES  SLUTCH  HAN  ME?, 
UNT  D£  OIL  BET 
CIRCULATE  ALL, 
oe  grown: 


SO  VOL)  SUILT 
AFIRE  UNDER 
VOOR  CRANK 

cas£.  -  ROW. 

DID  IT  GO? 


GO? 

GOODNESS? 
YOU  SHOULD 
HAVE  SEEN 


<r 


m 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  leaves  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog  “Jack.”  His  foster  parents 
are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to  bind 
Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  collects  a 
rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  ’’Jack”  by  his 
side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner 
from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness  at 
school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They  be¬ 
come  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country”  be¬ 
yond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  Chad  enters  into  the  social  life  and  be¬ 
comes  very  popular  at  school.  He  falls  in  love  with  Margaret  Dean, 
daughter  of  General  Dean,  neighbor  of  the  Bufords.  Meanwhile  feeling 
grows  bitter  between  North  and  South  and  war  clouds  gather.  Chad 
joins  the  Union  forces. 


An  hour  later,  the  General  and  Harry 
and  Dan  stood  on  the  big  portico.  In¬ 
side,  the  mother  and  Margaret  were 
weeping  in  each  other’s  arms.  Two 
negro  boys  were  each  leading  a  saddled 
horse  from  the  stable,  while  Snowball 
was  blubbering  at  the  corner  of  the 
house.  At  the  last  moment  Dan  had 
decided  to  leave  him  behind.  If  Harry 
could  have  no  servant,  Dan,  too,  would 
have  none.  Dan  was  crying  without 
shame.  Harry’s  face  was  as  white  and 
stern  as  his  father’s.  As  the  horses 
drew  near  the  General  stretched  out 
the  sabre  in  his  hand  to  Dan. 

“This  should  belong  to  you,  Harry.” 

“It  is  yours  to  give,  father,”  said 
Harry,  gently. 

“It  shall  never  be  drawn  against  my 
roof  and  your  mother.” 

The  boy  was  silent. 

“You  are  going  far  North?”  asked 
the  General,  more  gently.  “You  will  not 
fight  on  Kentucky  soil?” 

“You  taught  me  that  the  first  duty 
of  a  soldier  is  obedience.  I  must  go 
where  I’m  ordered.” 

“God  grant  that  you  two  may  never 
meet.” 

“Father!”  It  was  a  cry  of  horror 
from  both  the  lads. 

The  horses  were  waiting  at  the  stiles. 
The  General  took  Dan  in  his  arms  and 
the  boy  broke  away  and  ran  down  the 
steps,  weeping. 

“Father,”  said  Harry,  with  trembling 
lips,  “I  hope  you  won’t  be  too  hard 
on  me.  Perhaps  the  day  will  come 
when  you  won’t  be  so  ashamed  of  me. 
I  hope  you  and  mother  will  forgive  me. 
I  can’t  do  otherwise  than  I  must.  Will 
you  shake  hands  with  me,  father?” 

“Yes,  my  son.  God  be  with  you 
both.” 

And  then,  as  he  watched  the  boys 
ride  side  by  side  to  the  gate,  he  added: 

“I  could  kill  my  own  brother  with 
my  own  hand  for  this.” 

He  saw  them  stop  a  moment  at  the 
gate;  saw  them  clasp  hands  and  turn 
opposite  ways — one  with  his  face  set 
for  Tennessee,  the  other  making  for 
the  Ohio.  Dan  waved  his  cap  in  a 
last  sad  good-by.  Harry  rode  over 
the  hill  without  turning  his  head.  The 
General  stood  rigid,  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  staring  across 
the  gray  fields  between  them.  Through 
the  window  came  the  low  sound  of  sob¬ 
bing. 

XXI 

MELISSA 

SHORTLY  after  dusk,  that  night,  two 
or  three  wagons  moved  quietly  out 
of  Lexington,  under  a  little  guard  with 
guns  loaded  and  bayonets  fixed.  Back 
at  the  old  Armory — the  home  of  the 
“Rifles” — a  dozen  youngsters  drilled 
vigorously  with  faces  in  a  broad  grin, 
as  they  swept  under  the  motto  of  the 
company — “Our  laws  the  commands  of 
our  Captain.”  They  were  following  out 
those  commands  most  literally.  Never 
did  Lieutenant  Hunt  give  his  orders 
ftiore  sonorously  —  he  could  be  heard 
for  blocks  away.  Never  did  young  sol¬ 
diers  stamp  out  manoeuvres  more  lus¬ 


tily — they  made  more  noise  than  a  reg¬ 
iment.  Not  a  man  carried  a  gun, 
though  ringing  orders  to  “Carry  arms” 
and  “Present  arms”  made  the  windows 
rattle.  It  was  John  Morgan’s  first  ruse. 
While  that  mock-drill  was  going  on, 
and  listening  Unionists  outside  were 
laughing  to  think  how  those  Rifles 
were  going  to  be  fooled  next  day,  the 
guns  of  the  company  were  moving  in 
those  wagons  toward  Dixie  —  toward 
mocking-bird-haunted  Bowling  Green, 
where  the  underfed,  unclothed,  un¬ 
armed  body  of  Albert  Sydney  John¬ 
ston’s  army  lay,  with  one  half-feath¬ 
ered  wing  stretching  into  the  Cumber¬ 
land  hills  and  the  frayed  edge  of  the 
other  touching  the  Ohio. 

Next  morning,  the  Home  Guards 
came  gayly  around  to  the  Armory  to 
seize  those  guns,  and  the  wily  young¬ 
sters  left  temporarily  behind  (they, 
too,  fled  for  Dixie,  that  night)  gibed 
them  unmercifully;  so  that,  then  and 
there,  a  little  interchange  of  powder- 
and-ball  civilities  followed;  and  thus, 
on  the  very  first  day,  Daniel  Dean 
smelled  the  one  and  heard  the  other 
whistle  right  harmlessly  and  merrily. 
Straightway,  more  guards  were  called 
out;  cannon  were  planted  to  sweep  the 
principal  streets,  and  from  that  hour 
the  old  town  was  under  the  rule  of  a 
Northern  or  Southern  sword  for  the 
four  years’  reign  of  the  war. 

Meanwhile,  Chad  Buford  was  giving 
a  strange  journey  to  Dixie.  Whenever 
he  dismounted  she  would  turn  her  head 
toward  the  Bluegrass,  as  though  it 
surely  were  time  they  were  starting 
for  home.  When  they  reached  the  end 
of  the  turnpike,  she  lifted  her  feet 
daintily  along  the  muddy  road,  and 
leaped  pools  of  water  like  a  cat.  Climb¬ 
ing  the  first  foot-hills,  she  turned  her 
beautiful  head  to  right  and  left,  and 
with  pointed  ears  snorted  now  and 
then  at  the  strange  dark  woods  on 
either  side  and  the  tumbling  water¬ 
falls.  The  red  of  her  wide  nostrils  was 
showing  when  she  reached  the  top  of 
the  first  mountain,  and  from  that  high 
point  of  vantage,  she  turned  her  won¬ 
dering  eyes  over  the  wide  rolling 
stretch  that  waved  homeward,  and 
whinnied  with  distinct  uneasiness  when 
Chad  started  her  down  into  the  wil¬ 
derness  beyond.  Distinctly  that  road 
was  no  path  for  a  lady  to  tread,  but 
Dixie  was  to  know  it  better  in  the  com¬ 
ing  war. 

Within  ten  miles  of  the  Turners’, 
Chad  met  the  first  man  that  he  knew 
— Hence  Sturgill  from  Kingdom  Come. 
He  was  driving  a  wagon. 

“Howdye,  Hence!”  said  Chad,  rein¬ 
ing  in. 

“Whoa!”  said  Hence,  pulling  in  and 
staring  at  Chad’s  horse  and  at  Chad 
from  hat  to  spur. 

“Don’t  you  know  me,  Hence?” 

“Well,  God — I — may — die,  if  it  ain’t 
Chad!  How  air  ye,  Chad?  Goin’  up  to 
ole  Joel’s?” 

“Yes.  How  are  things  on  Kingdom 
Come?” 

Hence  spat  on  the  ground  and  raised 
one  hand  high  over  his  head: 

“God — I — may — die,  if  thar  hain’t 


hell  to  pay  on  Kingdom  Come.  You 
better  keep  off  o’  Kingdom  Come,”  and 
then  he  stopped  with  an  expression  of 
quick  alarm,  looked  around  him  into 
the  bushes  and  dropped  his  voice  to  a 
whisper : 

“But  I  hain’t  sayin’  a  word — rickol- 
lect  now — not  a  word!” 

Chad  laughed  aloud.  “What’s  the 
matter  with  you,  Hence?” 

Hence  put  one  finger  on  one  side  of 
his  nose- — still  speaking  in  a  low  tone: 

“Whut’d  I  say,  Chad?  D’l  say  one 
word?”  He  gathered  up  his  reins.  “You 
rickollect  Jake  and  Jerry  Dillon?” 
Chad  nodded.  “You  know  Jerry  was 
al’ays  a-runnin’  over  Jake  ’cause  Jake 
didn’t  have  good  sense.  Jake  was  drap- 
ped  when  he  was  a  baby.  Well,  Jerry 
struck  Jake  over  the  head  with  a  fence- 
rail  ’bout  two  months  ago,  an’  when 
Jake  come  to,  he  had  just  as  good 
sense  as  anybody,  and  now  he  hates 
Jerry  like  pizen,  an’  Jerry’s  half  afeard 
of  him.  An’  they  do  say  as  how  them 

two  brothers  air  a-goin’ - ”  Again 

Hence  stopped  abruptly  and  clucked  to 
his  team.  “But  I  ain’t  a-sayin’  a  word, 
now,  mind  ye — not  a  word!” 

Chad  rode  on,  amused,  and  thinking 
that  Hence  had  gone  daft,  but  he  was 
to  learn  better.  A  reign  of  forty  years’ 
terror  was  starting  in  those  hills. 

Not  a  soul  was  in  sight  when  he  reach¬ 
ed  the  top  of  the  hill  from  which  he  could 
see  the  Turner  home  below- — about  the 
house  or  the  orchard  or  in  the  fields. 
No  one  answered  his  halloo  at  the 
Turner  gate,  though  Chad  was  sure 
that  he  saw  a  woman’s  figure  flit  past 
the  door.  It  was  a  full  minute  before 
Mother  Turner  cautiously  thrust  her 
head  outside  the  door  and  peered  at 
him. 

“Why,  Aunt  Betsey,”  called  Chad, 
“don’t  you  know  me?” 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Melissa 
sprang  out  the  door  with  a  welcoming 
cry,  and  ran  to  him,  Mother  Turner 
following  with  a  broad  smile  on  her 
kind  old  face.  Chad  felt  the  tears  al¬ 
most  come — these  were  friends  indeed. 
How  tall  Melissa  had  grown,  and  how 
lovely  she  was,  with  her  tangled  hair 
and  flashing  eyes  and  delicately  mod¬ 
elled  face.  She  went  with  him  to  the 
stable  to  help  him  put  up  his  horse, 
blushing  when  he  looked  at  her  and 
talking  very  little,  while  the  old  moth¬ 
er,  from  the  fence,  followed  him  with 
her  dim  eyes.  At  once  Chad  began  to 
ply  both  with  questions — where  was 
Uncle  Joel  and  the  boys  and  the 
schoolmaster?  And,  straightway,  Chad 
felt  a  reticence  in  both — a  curious  re¬ 
ticence  even  with  him.  On  each  side  of 
the  fireplace,  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  window,  he  saw 
narrow  blocks  fixed  to  the  logs.  One 
was  turned  horizontal,  and  through  the 
hole  under  it  Chad  saw  daylight — port¬ 
holes  they  were.  At  the  door  were  oak¬ 
en  blocks  as  catches  for  a  piece  of  up¬ 
right  wood  nearby,  which  was  plainly 
used  to  bar  the  door.  The  cabin  was 
a  fortress.  By  degrees  the  story  came 
out.  The  neighborhood  was  in  a  tur¬ 
moil  of  bloodshed  and  terror.  Tom  and 
Dolph  had  gone  off  to  the  war — Rebels. 
Old  Joel  had  been  called  to  the  door 
one  night,  a  few  weeks  since,  and  had 
been  shot  down  without  warning.  They 
had  fought  all  night.  Melissa  herself 
had  handled  a  rifle  at  one  of  the  port¬ 
holes.  Rube  wag  out  in  the  woods  now, 
with  Jack  guarding  and  taking  care  of 
his  wounded  father.  A  Home  Guard 
had  been  organized,  and  Daws  Dillon 
was  captain.  They  were  driving  out 
of  the  mountains  every  man  who  owned 
a  negro,  for  nearly  every  man  who 
owned  a  negro  had  taken,  or  was 
forced  to  take,  the  Rebel  side.  The 
Dillons  were  all  Yankees,  except  Jerry, 
who  had  gone  off  with  Tom;  and  the 
giant  brothers,  Rebel  Jerry  and  Yan¬ 
kee  Jake — as  both  were  already  known 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 


f  f  Extra — Extra  99 

Extra  what?  Extra  help,  of  course!  If 
by  some  chance  you’ve  never  tried 
Fels-Naptha  it  will  be  good  news  to 
know  this  golden  soap  gives  extra 
help  in  washing  because  it  brings  two 
active  cleaners.  Good  golden  soap 
and  plenty  of  naptha,  blended  to¬ 
gether  by  our  exclusive  process  and 
working  hand-in-hand  to  loosen  the 
dirt  and  wash  it  away.  Try  it  and  see 
for  yourself  that .  .  . 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY  * 


Splendid  Recipe 
To  Stop  A  Cough 
That  “Hangs  On” 
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The  best  cough  remedy  that  money 
could  buy,  can  easily  be  made  at  home.  It 
saves  money  and  gives  you  the  most  re¬ 
liable,  quick-acting  medicine  you  ever 
used.  The  way  it  takes  hold  of  stubborn 
coughs  and  chest  colds,  giving  immediate 
relief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with  2Vz 
ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  fill  up  with  plain  granulated 
sugar  syrup  or  strained  honey.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all  to  mix,  and  when  you  once 
use  it,  you  will  never  be  without  it.  Keeps 
perfectly  and  tastes  good — children  really 
like  it. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  home¬ 
made  remedy  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm,  and  soothes  and  heals  the  in¬ 
flamed  membranes.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  where  it  acts 
directly  on  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  helps 
the  system  throw  off  the  whole  trouble. 
Even  those  severe  coughs  which  usually 
follow  the  “flu”,  are  promptly  ended. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  Pine,  contain¬ 
ing  the  active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  re¬ 
fined,  palatable  form.  Nothing  known  in 
medicine  is  more  helpful  in  cases  of  severe 
coughs,  chest  colds  and  bronchial  troubles. 
^Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


Factory  Prices  on  f 
WALLPAPER  / 

Send  for  Free  1929  Sample  Book  Showing 
Vast  Collection  of  Wall  Paper  in  New. 
Strikingly  Beautiful  Designs  with  Actual 
Samples  of  Borders.  Large  Double  Rolls 
at  Rock  Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Values 
Cannot  be  Equaled. 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  A  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM  ' 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling: 

Restores  Color  and 

Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  $1.00  at  druggists. 

Hlscox  Chem.  Works.  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

‘/  saw  your  ad  in  , 

American  Agriculturist ’ 
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An  Account 
with  your  soil  hank 

YOU  would  not  try  to  overdraw  your  bank  ac¬ 
count.  You  should  be  equally  sure  that  you  do 
not  overdraw  your  soil  fertility  account.  The  point 
frequently  is  reached  where  the  soil  becomes  so  de¬ 
pleted  that  profitable  crop  production  becomes  im¬ 
possible. 

Farmers  of  foresight  anticipate  such  conditions  before 
they  occur.  They  follow  a  carefully  planned  rotation 
involving  the  regular  and  plentiful  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  for  each  crop  grown. 

Just  as  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  must  provide 
a  reserve  fund  for  future  transportation  needs,  so 
must  the  thoughtful  farmer  make  provision  for  a 
surplus  of  plant  food  in  his  soils  to  take  care  of  future 
crop  production. 


Ordering  your  fertilizers  early  is  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  practice  and  protects  you  if  the  spring 
is  early. 


New^fork  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit, Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind* 
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AGENTS  WANTED 
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WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  Flannelette 
house  dresses  $1.50.  EVA  MACK.  Box  298,  Ithaca. 
New  York. 

LADIES  SILK  and  WOOL  Bloomers,  white,  grey, 
tan,  36-44.  2  pair  $1.50.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES  COMPANY,  Norwood,  Mass. 

UNUSUAL  OFFER  7  pounds  patchwork  percales 
Ginghams  assorted  Colors  $1.  4  lbs.  Blanket  rem¬ 
nants  $1.  4  lbs.  cretonne  sample  pieces  $1.  4  lbs. 

silk  and  cotton  rug  strips  $1.  Pay  postman  plus  post¬ 
age.  Silk  remnants  beautiful  colors  large  package  25c. 
One  pound  $1.  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO., 
661  Main  Street.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED  EASTERN  STATES  Muskrats  $1.40  to 
$1.60  average  free  of  poor.  Ship  immediately.  0.  FERRIS 
&  CO.,  Dept.  A.A.,  Chatham.  N.  Y.  

FURS-HIDES  will  bring  the  best  prices  when  shipped 
here.  Write  for  prices,  market  information,  tags.  No 
lot  too  small  or  large.  S.  II.  LIVINGSTON,  Succ.  to 
Keystone  Hide  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa, 

WANTED— RAW  FURS.  Ginseng,  Minks,  Racoons, 
especially  broad  stripe  Skunk,  $1.50.  STERNS  FUJI 
CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

AVIATION 

AVIATION — Salary  while  learning,  $18  to  $35  per 

week,  while  under  instruction  in  our  factory  and  at  our 
airport.  Call  or  write  for  information  without  obligation. 
WEEKS  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION  Department  S, 
Plankinton  Building.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SOBER  HONEST  MAN  wants  country  home.  Light 
work,  low  wages.  J.  C.,  care  of  American  Agriculturist. 


EVERY  HOME  A  PROSPECT:  make  big  money,  em¬ 
ploy  crew;  sell  dependable  trees,  shrubbery;  all  or 
part  time;  landscape  service;  experience  not  essential; 
full  cooperation;  com.  paid  weekly;  we  deliver,  collect. 
Write  WILLEMS,  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Desk  A, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MEN  TO  SELL  our  high  grade  garden  and  field 
seed  direct  to  planters.  A  good  position  with  big  in¬ 
come.  Experience  unnecessary.  COBB  CO.,  Franklin, 
Mass. 

WANTED:  C.  W.  Stuart  &  Co.,  Newark,  New  York 
State  (Nurserymen  for  75  years)  need  live  wire  sales¬ 
men.  Part  or  full  time.  An  excellent  opportunity. 
Write  for  particulars. 

AGENTS:  $16  day  and  New  Ford  Auto  Free.  Sell 
groceries.  Over  400  items  used  daily  every  home. 
Steady  all  year  job.  Your  own  groceries  about  half 
price.  Send  for  samples.  HARLEY  COMPANY.  Dept. 
B-2265,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


TOBACCO 

LEAF  TOBACCO.  Good,  sweet  chewing,  0  lbs.  90c; 
5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.00.  Smoking.  3  lbs.  60c; 
5,  90c;  10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50.  Smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Box  50  Cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  ten 
$2.50;  Smoking  10  lbs.  $2.00:  pay  when  received. 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Ky. 

CIGARS  FROM  FACTORY.  Trial  50  large  Perfectos, 
postpaid  $1.00.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 
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— had  sworn  to  kill  each  other  on  sight. 
Bushwacking  had  already  begun.  When 
Chad  asked  about  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  the  old  woman’s  face  grew  stern, 
and  Melissa’s  lip  curled  with  scorn. 

“Yankee!”  The  girl  spat  the  word 
out  with  such  vindictive  bitterness  that 
Chad’s  face  turned  slowly  scarlet,  while 
the  girl’s  keen  eyes  pierced  him  like 
a  knife,  and  narrowed  as,  with  pale 
face  and  heaving  breast,  she  rose  sud¬ 
denly  from  her  chair  and  faced  him — 
amazed,  bewildered,  burning  with  sud¬ 
den  hatred.  “And  you’re  another!”  The 
girl’s  voice  was  like  a  hiss.  , 

“Why,  ’Lissy”  cried  the  old  mother, 
startled,  horrified. 

“Look  at  him!”  said  the  girl.  The 
old  woman  looked;  her  face  grew  hard 
and  frightened,  and  she  rose  feebly, 
moving  toward  the  girl  as  though  for 
protection  against  him.  Chad’s  very 
heart  seemed  suddenly  to  turn  to  water. 
He  had  been  dreading  the  moment  to 
come  when  he  must  tell.  He  knew  it 
would  be  hard,  but  he  was  not  looking 
for  this. 

“You  better  git  away!”  quavered  the 
old  woman,  “afore  Joel  and  Rube  come 
in.” 

“Mebbe  he  come  hyeh  to  find  out 
whar  they  air — don’t  tell  him!” 

“Lissy!”  said  Chad,  brokenly. 

“Then  whut  did  you  come  fer?” 

“To  tell  you  good-by,  I  came  to  see 
all  of  you,  Lissy.” 

The  girl  laughed  scornfully,  and 
Chad  was  helpless.  He  could  not  ex¬ 
plain,  and  they  could  not  understand — 
nobody  had  understood. 

“Aunt  Betsey,”  he  said,  “you  took 
Jack  and  me  in,  and  you  took  care  of 
me  just  as  though  I  had  been  your  own 
child.  You  know  I’d  give  my  life  for 
you  or  Uncle  Joel,  or  any  one  of  the 
boys” — his  voice  grew  a  little  stern — 
“and  you  know  it,  too,  Lissy - ” 

“You’re  makin’  things  wuss,”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  girl,  stridently,  “an’  now 
you’re  goin’  to  do  all  you  can  to  kill 
us.  I  reckon  yon  can  see  that  door. 
Why  don’t  you  go  over  to  the  Dil¬ 
lons?”  she  panted.  “They’re  friends 
o’  your’n.  An’  don’t  let  Uncle  Joel  or 
Rube  ketch  you  any  whar  round  hyeh!” 

“I’m  not  afraid  to  see  Uncle  Joel  or 
Rube,  Lissy.” 

“I’m  sorry  not  to  see  Jack.  He’s  the 
only  friend  I  have  now.” 

“Why,  Jack  would  snarl  at  ye,”  said 
the  girl,  bitterly.  “He  hates  a  Yan¬ 
kee.”  She  pointed  again  with  her  finger. 
“I  reckon  you  can  see  that  door.” 

They  followed  him,  Melissa  going  on 
the  porch  and  the  old  woman  standing 
in  the  doorway.  On  one  side  of  the 
walk  Chad  saw  a  rose-bush  that  he 
had  brought  from  the  Bluegrass  for 
Melissa.  It  was  dying.  He  took  one 
step  toward  it  his  foot  sinking  in  the 
soft  earth  where  the  girl  had  evidently 
been  working  around  it,  and  broke  oft' 
the  one  green  leaf  that  was  left. 

“Here,  Lissy!  You’ll  be  sorry  you 
were  so  hard  on  me.  I’d  never  get 
over  it  if  I  didn’t  think  you  would.  Keep 
this,  won’t  you,  and  let’s  be  friends, 
not  enemies.”  <  ; 

He  held  it  out,  and  the  girl  angrily 
struck  the  rose-leaf  from  his  hand  to 
her  feet. 

Chad  rode  away  at  a  walk.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  below,  where  the  hill  rose, 
the  road  was  hock-deep  with  sand,  and 
Dixie’s  feet  were  as  noiseless  as  a  cat’s. 
A  few  yards  beyond  a  ravine  on  the 
right,  a  stone  rolled  from  the  bushes 
into  the  road.  Instinctively  Chad  drew 
rein,  and  Dixie  stood  motionless.  A 
moment  later,  a  crouching  figure,  with 
a  long  squirrel  rifle,  slipped  out  of  the 
bushes  and  started  noiselessly  across 
the  ravine.  Chad’s  pistol  flashed. 

“Stop!” 

The  figure  crouched  more,  and  turned 
a  terror-stricken  face — Daws  Dillon’s. 


“Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it?  Well,  drop  that 
gun  and  come  down  here.” 

The  Dillon  boy  rose,  trembling. 

“What’re  you  doin’  sneaking  around 
in  the  brush?” 

“Nothin’!”  The  Dillon  had  to  make 
two  efforts  before  he  could  speak  at 
all.  “Nothin’,  jes’  a-huntin’!” 

“Huntin’!”  repeated  Chad.  He  low¬ 
ered  his  pistol  and  looked  at  the  ^orry 
figure  silently. 

“I  know  what  you  were  huntin’,  you 
rattlesnake!  I  understand  you  are  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Home  Guard.  I  reckon  you 
don’t  know  that  nobody  has  to  go  into 
this  war.  That  a  man  has  the  right  to 
stay  peaceably  at  home,  and  nobody 
has  the  right  to  bother  him.  If  you 
don’t  know  it,  I  tell  you  now.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  had  something  to  do  with 
shooting  Uncle  Joel.” 

The  Dillon  shook  his  head,  and  fum¬ 
bled  with  his  hands. 

“If  I  knew  it,  I’d  kill  you  where  you 
stand,  now.  But  I’ve  got  one  word  to 
say  to  you,  you  hell-pup.  I  hate  to  think 
it,  but  you  and  I  are  on  the  same  side 
— that  is,  if  you  have  any  side.  But 
in  spite  of  that,  if  I  hear  of  any  harm 
happening  to  Aunt  Betsey,  or  Melissa, 
or  Uncle  Joel,  or  Rube,  while  they  are 
all  peaceably  at  home,  I’m  goin’  to 
hold  you  and  Tad  responsible,  whether 
you  are  or  not,  and  I’ll  kill  you” — he 
raised  one  hand  to  make  the  Almighty 
a  witness  to  his  oath — “I’ll  kill  you,  if 
I  have  to  follow  you  both  to  hell  for 
doin’  it.  Now,  you  take  keer  of  ’em! 
Turn  ’round!” 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 

Additional 

Classified 

Advertising 

LUMBER— BUILDING^ 

SUPPLIES 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIICER  BROS.,  Millis.  Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de- 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO..  New  Castle,  Pa.  _ 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  best  clover  $6.60.  Buckwheat  $5.40. 
Not  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  USED  BURLAP  bags  or  cottin  bags  anj 
quantity  all  year  round.  HOFFMAN  BROS.  BAG  CO. 
39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. _ 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  considered  weaving  rugs  at  home 
to  make  money?  An  enjoyable  business,  now  more 
profitable  than  ever.  Our  new  catalog  will  interest  you. 
Write  for  it  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  332  Fac¬ 
tory  St.,  Boonville.  N.  Y. 

SECOND  HAND  3  II. P.  Wagner  motor,  perfect.  $60. 
PAUL  DICKINSON,  Lisbon,  N.  H.  _ 

RADIO  5  TUBE  cheap  or  exchange  for  raw  furs. 
Write  W.  SIMMS,  Lake,  New  York. _ 

FINE  THIN  SHELL  pecans,  grower  direct  to  con¬ 
sumer.  27c  lb.,  prepaid,  by  mail  and  express.  6  lbs. 
up.  JOE  P.  WILSON,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS,  20  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft. 
32  to  40  ft.  27c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid.  ARTHUR 
L.  FERRIS,  Box  A,  Interlaken.  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED  AUTO  CYLINDERS  to  grind  or  hone. 
Ford  cylinder  blocks  ground  and  fitted  witli  piston 
rings  and  pins  for  $16.50.  Write  for  prices  on  other 
cars.  WOLFE  BROS.,  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 

GENUINE  FAIRBANKS  PORTABLE  Platform  Scales 
at  $16.15  for  the  500-lb.  and  $18.90  for  the  1000-lb. 
are  20  to  25  per  cent  lower  than  pre-war  price.  THE 
PECK  CO.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

PEANUTS — Buy  direct  from  growers.  Roast  them 
yourself.  10  lbs.  $1.50;  25  lbs.  $3.00;  100  lbs.  $10.00; 
500  lbs.  $40.00;  2000  lbs.  $150.00.  Now  booking  orders 
for  ‘'FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  Plants.  J.  P.  COUN- 
CILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FRANKLINPRESS, 
Milford.  New  Hampshire. 

INDIVIDUAL  STATIONERY— 200  Sheets,  100  Em 
velopes,  neatly  printed  in  blue  ink  on  High-Grade 
white  Bond  Paper,  and  50  plain  sheets,  $1.  F.  W. 
KIRSCH,  104  Harvard  Place,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"wanted  to  buy 

I  WANT  A  REAL  COUNTRY  PLACE  near  New 
York  City  for  a  health  home.  Detailed  particulars. 
Photographs  returned.  State  best  cash  price,  mortgage 
terms;.  J.  C.  GARLAND,  291  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 


J 
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a  The  Service  Bureau^ 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


State  Troopers  Nab  Chicken  Thieves 


There  is  no  reason  nowadays  for 
anyone  to  buy  “bargain”  tires 

TIRE  prices  today  are  lower  than  they  EVER  have  been. 

Today  you  can  buy  the  finest  tires  made  for  less 
money  than  second-rate  tires  cost  a  few  years  ago. 

It  always  has  been  real  economy  to  buy  the  better 
grades  of  tires.  With  prices  at  the  present  low  level  there 
is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  buy  anything  BUT  the  best,  j 

We  aren’t  going  to  brag  about  Kelly-Springfield 
quality — we  don’t  believe  it  is  necessary.  But  we  will) 
say  this: 

If  you  want  the  greatest  possible  mileage  at  the  low-1 
est  possible  cost,  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  putting 
Kellys  on  your  car — and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  car- 
owners  will  testify  to  the  truth  of  that  statement. 

“ Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be  one  in  your  town" 

KELLT'SPRIHGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BUILDING  NEW  YORK,  N-  T. 

wr  W?  ¥  T SPRINGFIELD  TID  V Q 

HELL  I  balloon!  lllO 


WHILE  chicken  thieves  were  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  village  of  Sheridan, 
Chautauqua  County,  N,  Y.,  they  were 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Corp. 
Harry  Adams  and  G.  W.  Pratt,  troop¬ 
ers  from  troop  A  of  Batavia.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  darkness  the  officers  were  un¬ 
able  to  follow  and  the  thieves  escaped 
through  the  vineyards.  The  thieves 
had  made  one  haul  of  chickens  and  had 
left  them  in  their  car  which  was  stand¬ 
ing  along  the  road  side.  n 

The  next  night  a  Ford  Coupe  owned 
by  Earl  J.  Caldwell  of  Irving,  was 
stolen  from  his  barn.  Mr.  Caldwell 
lives  about  12  miles  from  where  the 
chickens  were  stolen.  Trooper  Adams 
secured  the  names  and  address  of  the 
thieves  from  the  State  Automobile  Li¬ 
cense  Department  and  immediately  got 
in  touch  with  troopers  at  their  home 
town  and  when  the  thieves  returned 
home  they  were  placed  under  arrest 
and  returned  to  Sheridan  for  trial  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Luce,  who  gave  them  a  fine 
of  fifty  dollars  and  ninety  days  in  jail. 
The  prisoners  admitted  that  they  stole 
the  Ford  Coupe  and  were  taken  to 
Irving  before  Judge  Putney  where 
they  were  held  on  the  charge  of  Grand 
Larceny  and  Burglary. 

When  they  serve  their  first  sentence 
they  will  be  held  on  the  second  charge 
which  no  doubt  will  be  a  longer  sen¬ 
tence.  The  prisoners  gave  their  names 
as  Bernard  B.  Barrett  and  Gordon  C. 
Schautz  of  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  The 
prisoners  said  they  left  the  car  in  a 
barn  owned  by  Simon  Kelly,  Catlin 
Ave.,  Port  Allegheny,  Pa.  Corp.  Adams, 
Mr.  Caldwell  and  one  of  the  prisoners 
drove  to  Port  Allegheny  and  got  the 
car.  The  license  numbers  were  re¬ 
moved  and  thrown  away  and  the  motor 
number  had  been  filed  off;  otherwise 
the  car  was  all  right.  The  farmers  in 
our  vicinity  have  been  paid  several 
visits  recently  and  have  suffered  heavy 
losses  in  poultry.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
splendid  work  done  by  Corp.  Adams 
will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  thieves 
and  violators  from  our  county. 


“Tipster  Sheet”  Editor  Sen¬ 
tenced  to  Federal 
Penitentiary 

EORGE  GRAHAM  RICE,  who  was 
the  publisher  of  the  “Wall  Street 
Iconoclast,”  a  tipster  sheet,  was  re¬ 
cently  sentenced  to  the  Federal  Peni¬ 
tentiary  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  for  a 
term  of  nine  years,  and  was  fined 
$5,000.  This  sentence  was  given  by 
Judge  John  C.  Knox,  on  December  21, 
1928,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud, 
and  for  conspiring  with  others  to  do 
so.  George  Graham  Rice’s  real  name 
is  Jacob  Simon  Herzig.  He  also  goes 
under  the  name  of  Joseph  Hart.  He 
has  had  a  spectacular  career,  and  has 
served  numerous  prison  sentences  for 
his  activities. 


They  Plave  His  Money 

On  September  11  I  sent  a  money  order 
for  $2.00  to  the  U.  S.  Volunteer  Air  Ser¬ 
vice  at  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
As  I  did  not  hear  from  them,  I  sent  them 
two  letters  since  that  time  but  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  reply. 

E  find  that  the  Volunteer  Air  Ser¬ 
vice  is  operated  by  a  man  named 
Elliott  who  maintains  nothing  more 
than  a  mailing  address  at  500  Fifth 
Avenue.  Repeated  efforts  to  get  in 
touch  with  him  have  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  The  U.  S.  Volunteer  Air  Service 
advertises  for  the  price  of  $2.00  to  send 
a  $2.00  aviation  book,  “The  A  B  C  of 
Aviation”  and  also  to  give  a  small  pin, 
a  membership  card,  and  some  useful 
literature  on  aviation. 

There  is  an  unusual  amount  of  inter¬ 
est  among  our  readers  on  the  subject 
of  aviation.  This  provides  a  fertile 


field  for  fakers  as  well  as  for  legiti¬ 
mate  concerns.  We  suggest  that  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  are  interested  either  in 
getting  information  or  in  taking 
courses  in  aviation,  investigate  a  com¬ 
pany  very  thoroughly  before  they  send 
any  money  to  them.  We  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  correspondence  courses  in  avia¬ 
tion  and  we  feel  that  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  contemplate  a  residence  course 
in  flying  at  a  reliable  school  should  be 
very  sure  that  there  is  sufficient  money 
to  complete  the  course  before  enrolling 
for  it. 


One  Man’s  Word  As  Good 
As  Another’s 

For  sometime  I  have  been  selling  pota¬ 
toes  to  J.  Mendelson  &  Son  of  Spring  Val¬ 
ley,  New  York.  Sometime  ago  they  or¬ 
dered  three  hundred  150  pound  sacks  at 
$1.60  a  sack  and  left  a  deposit  of  $100.00. 
They  finally  decided  to  move  them  by 
truck.  As  it  was  less  work  for  me,  I 
agreed  to  let  them  have  them  for  $1.55 
and  they  were  to  pay  for  every  load  they 
took.  Later  they  stopped  payment  on  a 
check,  telling  me  that  the  potatoes  were 
not  up  to  weight.  I  weighed  them  myself 
and  know  that  the  weight  was  correct. 
I  believe  that  they  have  done  this  be¬ 
cause  the  price  of  potatoes  has  gone  down 
since  they  made  the  bargain. 

ATURALLY  we  have  no  way  of 
proving  that  the  potatoes  were  up 
to  weight  or  not,  but  at  least  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  one  man’s  word  is  as 
good  as  another.  We  have  written 
several  letters  to  J.  Mendelson  &  Son, 
but  so  far  have  not  had  the  courtesy  of 
a  reply,  and  we  are  giving  the  facts  for 
the  information  of  our  readers.  It 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  considerable 
question  as  to  whether  our  reader  will 
be  able  to  collect  through  legal  action. 
This  appears  to  be  just  another  case 
showing  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  reliability  of  a  firm  before  you  sell 
to  them. 


Another  Picture  Enlarging 
Scheme 

An  agent  was  around  a  few  days  ago 
making  a  special  introductory  offer  that 
for  $3.98,  they  would  enlarge  a  picture  for 
which  they  usually  charge  $22.50.  We 
were  to  pay  for  this  when  the  proof  was 
brought.  Can  you  tell  me  if  this  com¬ 
pany  is  all  right?  Their  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  are  Modern  Art  Institute  of  245 
West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 

HIS  appears  to  be  a  one-man 
concern  with  the  office  at  the  above 
address  usually  locked  so  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  in  fact  impossible,  to  get  any  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  them.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  this  is  the  same 
old  scheme  of  picture  enlarging  which 
we  have  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  columns.  The  work  deliv¬ 
ered  by  these  companies  is  usually  in¬ 
ferior  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
subscriber  who  has  been  satisfied  with 
it.  If  you  wish  pictures  enlarged,  take 
them  to  your  local  photographer.  He 
will  do  a  good  job  at  a  reasonable 
price. 


Read  Before  You  Sign 

THE  letter  which  we  are  quoting  be¬ 
low  came  to  us  from  a  book  com¬ 
pany  in  response  to  a  complaint  from 
our  subscriber  which  we  forwarded  to 
them.  The  letter  perfectly  explains  the 
attitude  of  various  companies  selling 
books  and  it  is  their  own  statement 
of  their  position.  So  far  as  we  know 
they  are  legally  justified.  Our  purpose 
in  printing  the  letter  is  to  show  our 
readers  what  they  may  expect  from 
them. 

“I  am  attaching  a  duplicate  of  the  con¬ 
tract  signed  by  Mrs.  - .  You  notice 

that  the  order  form  says  very  plainly  that 
the  order  cannot  be  cancelled  later  on. 

“If  we  acceded  to  Mrs.  - ’s  request, 

we  should  be  out  the  cost  of  goods,  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping  charges,  entry  fees  and 
many  other  items. 

“In  accordance  with  our  well-defined 


policy,  we  do  not  propose  to  take  back 

Mrs.  - ’s  books.  The  contract  which 

she  signed  is  legally  binding  and  we  are 
in  a  position  to  force  settlement  for  the 
entire  balance  if  we  wish  to  take  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  stand.  *  *  *  We  believe,  in  view 

of  the  contract  which  Mrs.  -  has 

signed  and  the  fact  that  she  has  kept  our 
merchandise  for  so  long,  that  you  will 
point  out  to  her  that  it  is  all  to  her  inter¬ 
est  to  make  settlement  with  their  office 
and  avoid  a  lawsuit.” 


Another  Way  to  Waste  a 
Dollar 

“I  am  enclosing  an  ad  from  W.  Gordon 
Woods  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Will  you  kindly 
answer  through  your  columns  for  the 
benefit  of  subscribers,  if  this  ‘Moon  Sign 
Book’  as  described  is  of  any  value  to 
farmers  ?” 

HE  circular  letter  which  was  en¬ 
closed  by  our  reader  reads  in  part, 
as  follows: 

“Things  planted  at  certain  times  will 
produce  a  better  quality  of  goods  than 
the  same  thing  planted  at  others,  or  re¬ 
verse  ;  at  least  many  people  have  found 
it  to  be  so.  The  only  real  and  true  way  is 
to  test  it  and  find  out.  One  dollar  is  not 
too  much  to  spend  to  find  out,  and  if  it 
proves  true,  as  it  will,  you  will  be  very 
thankful,  that  you  decided  to  spend  that 
dollar. 

“Just  enclose  one  dollar  and  your  name 
and  address  and  you  will  receive  the 
Moon’s  Sign  Book  and  plan  book  telling 
you  when  to  plant,  reap,  set  eggs,  etc., 
so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  best  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  moon  and  planetary 
signs.” 

Needless  to  say  we  advised  our  sub¬ 


scriber  to  keep  the  dollar.  The  very 
best  scientists,  after  considerable 
study,  state  that  the  time  of  the  moon 
has  no  effect  on  the  growth  of  crops. 


Consult  a  Physician 

Will  you  please  give  me  some  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  an  artificial  ear  drum  put 
out  by  the  George  P.  Way  Company  of 
Detroit,  Michigan? 

E  find  on  investigation  that  Mr. 
Way  has  been  dead  for  a  number 
of  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  form 
letters  mailed  to  prospects  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  were  written  by  him 
personally.  Information  from  a  reli¬ 
able  source  indicates  that  the  device 
sold  by  them  may  be  of  assistance  to 
some  people.  However,  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  causes  for  deafness  and  in  many 
cases  the  ear  drum  has  not  proven  of 
any  value.  In  view  of  these  facts,  we 
believe  that  the  wisest  way  is  to  con¬ 
sult  the  best  possible  physician  for  ad¬ 
vice  in  case  of  deafness. 


The  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  New 
York,  is  interested  in  hearing  from  any 
one  who  is  willing  to  provide  a  home 
for  one  of  the  many  children  who  come 
under  its  care.  These  children  range 
in  age  from  babies  to  15  years.  Any 
one  who  is  at  all  interested  will  be  able 
to  get  full  particulars  by  writing  to 
Miss  C.  B.  Comstock,  Dist.  Superin¬ 
tendent,  The  Children’s  Aid  Society,  21 
Collier  St.,  Homell,  N.  Y. 


Approved  1 
by  Good  ' 
Housekeeping 
Institute 


In  Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  t 


“Finest  I’ve 
Ever  Seen” 

The  range  I  order¬ 
ed  from  you  the 
first  part  of  the 
month  arrived  O. 
K.  and  is  working 
fine.  I  am  a  stove 
plate  molder  and 
have  worked  at 
the  trade  for  over 
20  years  and  I 
wish  to  state  that 
yours  is  the  finest 
stove  I’ve  ever 
seen. 

Arthur  Cropper, 
Northfield,  Ohio 

Quality 

Baker 

Stove  works  per¬ 
fectly.  Stoves  cost¬ 
ing  $175  could  not 
begin  to  compare 
with  it  in  fuel 
economy,  baking 
quality  and  in 
heating  perform¬ 
ance. 

Wm.  Rock, 
Rochester,  Minn. 


tute  .  .  .  another  proof  of  their  quality.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 


Cabinet 

Heaters 


Included  in  this  SALE  are  striking  new  Cabi¬ 
net  Heaters  priced  from  $ 33.75  up.  So  hand¬ 
some  that  they  harmonize  with  the  finest  fur¬ 
niture.  Heat  several  rooms.  New  and  exclu¬ 
sive  features. 

Also  new  pipe  and  pipeless  furnaces  at  reduc¬ 
ed  prices — now  $51/. 05  up.  Exclusive  Kalamazoo 
Hot-Blast  Fire-Pot — new  ring  type  radiators — 
easy  shaking  grates — upright  shaker.  FREE 
furnace  plans,  FREE  service.  Make  a  double 
saving  by  installing  your  own  furnace ,  after 
buying  it  at  Factory  Sale  Prices.  It’s  easy  to 
install  your  own  furnace.  Thousands  have. 
This  New  Book  shows  how.  Get  it! 


Kalamazoo  is  near  to  you.  24-hour  shipments.  Orders  titled  same 
day  as  received.  No  waiting — no  delay.  All  Kalamazoo  pro¬ 
ducts  carefully  packed.  .Safe  and  auick  delivery  guaranteed. 


Wattu  V*  easy  ZwZ'Cuo 
Kalamazoo’s  easy  payment  plan  enables  you  to  buy  on  terms 
so  small  that  you  scarcely  miss  the  money — as  low  as  $3 
down,  $3  monthly.  Year  to  Pay.  Everything  backed  by  a  $100,- 
000  bank  guarantee.  Satisfaction  or  money  back.  5-year 
guarantee  on  Kalamazoo  parts  and  workmanship. 


30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

Use  whatever  ton  choose  for  30  days  in  your  own  home  FREE. 
Satisfy  yourself  on  Kalamazoo  quality  before  deciding.  300 
days’  approval  test  on  everything. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO, 

Sox  Rochester  Av.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich' 


Above  All  Else— Quality 

You  simply  can’t  get  better  quality  than 
Kalamazoo  quality.  Why?  The  reasons  arc: 
First,  Kalamazoo  specializes — Kalamazoo 
stoves  and  furnaces  are  built  complete  in 
one  big  13  acre  factory.  We  make  nothing 
but  stoves  and  furnaces.  Second,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  has  tremendous  buying  power — that 
means  purchasing  the  best  raw  materials 
at  lowest  prices.  Third,  big  scale  produc¬ 
tion  enables  us  to  manufacture  efficiently  at 
extremely  low  cost.  By  selling  direct,  elim¬ 
inating  all  "in-between”  profits,  you  get. 
absolute  rock-bottom  factory  prices.  East 
year  Kalamazoo  customers  saved  $1,000,000. 
Save  at  this  Big  Kalamazoo  SALE.  Send 
for  your  FREE  book  now! 


Mail  This  Coupon  Now  Sor  Free  Booklet 


Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (x)  in  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  arc  interested. 


Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich, 


Gas  &  Combi¬ 
nation  Ranges 


Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  catalog. 
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A  Bill  To  Reduce  School  Taxes 

Enthusiastic  Support  for  Proposal  to  Aid  Rural  Schools 


HERE  is  now  a  rural  school  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  New  York  State  legislature 
which  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  resi¬ 
dent  in  rural  districts  of  the  State. 
This  bill,  Senate  No.  71,  was  originated  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
and  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  J. 
Griswold  Webb  and  in  the  Assembly  by  Irving 
F.  Rice,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  who  has  been  especially  active  in  his 
support  of  constructive  rural  school  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  bill  provides  four  and  a  half  million 
dollars  more  direct  State  aid  for  the  one-room 
district  schools,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
needed  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

American  Agriculturist  enthusiastically 
endorses  this  bill  because  it  will  materially  re¬ 
duce  school  taxes  in  most  one-room  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  at  the  same  time  enable  these  dis¬ 
tricts  to  maintain  even  better  schools  than 
they  are  now  doing.  The  bill  also  has  the 
endorsement  of  Governor  Roosevelt's  Agri¬ 
cultural  Advisory  Commission,  whose  chair¬ 
man  is  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  This  com¬ 
mission  has  just  devoted  one  whole  meeting 
to  a  study  and  discussion  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

Before  we  outline  and  explain  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  this  suggested  act  for  the  relief 
and  betterment  of  the  one-room  district 
school,  let  us  briefly  review  the  rural  school 
situation  in  this  State. 

Outside  of  cities  and  villages  under  su¬ 
perintendents,  there  are  now  in  New  York 
about  9,600  school  districts,  of  which  ap¬ 
proximately  7,900  are  one-room  school  dis¬ 
tricts.  Nearly  8,700  districts  each  have  less 
than  live  teachers. 

These  districts  were  laid  out  more 
than  one  hundred  years  ago,  before 
the  days  of  the  automobile  and  in  the  days 
when  country  districts  were  much  more 
highly  populated  than  they  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Wages  of  teachers  and  other 
school  expenses  have  constantly  advanced, 
while  the  value  of  farm  property  in  the 
majority  of  these  one-room  school  districts 
has  greatly  decreased,  with  the  result  that 
the  burden  of  supporting  the  local  district 
school  has  become  almost  unbearable  in  lit¬ 
erally  hundreds  of  these  districts. 

More  than  this,  the  burden  of  taxation 
has  been  very  unequally  and  unfairly  dis¬ 
tributed.  For  example,  the  full  valuation 
of  district  No.  10  in  the  town  of  Anns- 
ville,  Oneida  County,  is  only  $15,382,  while 
there  are  scores  of  other  districts  in  the 

8tate  required  to  maintain  no  better  schools 

m 


than  the  poor  districts,  that  have  valuations 
running  into  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  very  plain  that  if  the  one-room  schools 
are  to  be  continued — and  many  of  them  must 
be  for  the  sake  of  the  young  children — the 
localities  must  have  more  financial  help  for 
the  support  of  such  schools. 

Then  there  was  also  the  question  of  giving 
the  older  children  in  these  small  districts  equal 
educational  opportunities  with  boys  and  girls 
who  live  in  the  villages  and  cities. 

The  “little  red  schoolhouse”,  so-called,  that 
is,  the  one-room  school,  has  a  lot  to  be  said  in 
its  favor.  It  makes  a  place  where  the  younger 
children  of  the  neighborhood  can  be  taught, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  it  does  not  have  much  to 
offer  to  the  boy  or  girl  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade,  for  the  teacher,  no  matter  how  well 
trained  she  is,  cannot  spread  the  brief  school 
day  far  enough  to  give  any  adequate  or  worth 


HOW  THE  PROPOSED  RURAL  SCHOOL  BILL 
WOULD  HELP  YOU 

Estimated 


Present 

Aid  Under 

Assessed 

Full 

State  Aid 

Proposed 

CAYUGA  CO. 

Valuation 

Valuation 

(1928-29) 

Bill 

*Case  ..  _ 

$  53,250  $  76,071 

$  594.20  $  1,195.72 

Case  2..  -  _ 

140,400 

175,500 

439.40 

798.00 

Case  3 _  _ 

77,950 

91,706 

449.70 

1,133.18 

Case  4 _ , _ 

82,033 

1 13,935 

437.20 

1,044.26 

Case  5  _  _ 

224,865 

299,820 

431.60 

425.00 

Case  6 

58,338 

94,094 

569.80 

1,123.62 

CHAUTAUQUA  CO. 

Case  1  . . . 

51,217 

78,795 

604.00 

1,184.82 

Case  2 _ 

139,050 

252,818 

433.10 

488.73 

Case  3 _  _ 

95,757 

174,104 

434.80 

803.58 

Case  4 . . . 

195,285 

348,723 

433.00 

425.00 

Case  5  _ _  _ _ _ 

39,006 

52,008 

739.60 

1,291.97 

Case  6  _ _ 

57,480 

82,114 

582.50 

1,171.54 

FRANKLIN  CO. 

Case  1 _ 

43,500 

106,098 

636.00 

1,075.61 

Case  2 _  . 

169,952 

173,420 

437.00 

806.32 

Case  3 _ 

22,100 

22,551 

822.00 

1,409.80 

Case  4 _ 

12,800 

27,827 

983.80 

1,388.69 

Case  5 _ _ 

20,098 

39,407 

832.00 

1,342.37 

Case  6  _  .... 

27,585 

57,469 

793.00 

1,270.12 

ONEIDA  CO. 

Case  1  . . . 

111,489 

192,222 

425.00 

731.11 

Case  2 _ 

206,755 

356,474 

425.00 

425.00 

Case  3 _ 

37,250 

59,127 

735.00 

1,263.49 

Case  4 _ _ 

52,205 

71,514 

594.00 

1,213.94 

Case  5 . 

78,158 

97,698 

445.00 

1,109.21 

Case  6 _ _ 

46,146 

59,930 

616.90 

1,260.28 

RENSSELAER  CO. 

Case  1 _ 

238,985 

318,647 

432.60 

425.00 

Case  2 . . 

110,395 

169,838 

367.41 

820.65 

Case  3 . . 

38,407 

45,185 

744.80 

1,319.26 

Case  4 _ _ 

256,364 

341,819 

438.60 

425.00 

Case  5 . . . 

84,255 

105,319 

429.80 

1,078.72 

Case  6 . . . 

24,460 

34,943 

815.60 

1,360.23 

SENECA  CO. 

Case  1 . . . 

71,938 

95,917 

460,90 

1,116.33 

Case  2. . 

221,600 

295,467 

428.20 

426.00 

C&S6  3 - - - - 

123,736 

156,628 

427.00 

873.49 

Case  4 _ _ _ _ 

422,029 

578,122 

427.20 

425.00 

Case  5- _ _ 

93,284 

121,148 

425.00 

1,015.41 

Case  6  . . 

72,875 

94,643 

457.80 

1,121.43 

ULSTER  CO. 

Case  1 _ 

17,290 

29,810 

955.00 

1,380.76 

Case  2 _  .  _ 

69,982 

120,659 

467.80 

1,017.36 

Case  3.  . 

1 11,916 

223,832 

432.00 

604.67 

Case  4  . . . . 

335,563 

575,109 

429.60 

425.00 

Case  5..  .. 

40,440 

109,297 

642.00 

1,062.81 

Case  6 . 

202,181 

381,474 

429.80 

425.00 

Total 

$23,104.71  $39,503.48 

•These  illustrative  eases 

do  not  refer  to  actual 

districts  but 

are  simply 

examples  showing  approximately  how 

the  proposed  school  bill 

would  work. 

while  instruction  to  the  older  children,  and 
certainly  not  to  those  of  high  school  grade. 

The  result  of  such  a  system  was,  and  is,  that 
country  children  are  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  obtaining  a  high  school  education.  Not  only 
do  they  have  to  travel  by  their  own  private 
means  of  transportation  to  the  distant  village 
high  school,  but  moreover,  their  district  or 
their  parents  have  to  pay  for  part  of  then- 
tuition  in  that  high  school.  At  the  same  time, 
the  village  children  who  attend  the  same 
classes  have  only  a  few  steps  to  go  to  school, 
and  that  school  and  all  of  its  privileges  are 
absolutely  free  to  them. 

What  the  Central  Rural  School  Act  Is 

It  was  because  of  these  two  situations,  that 
of  the  heavy  financial  burden  on  small  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  of  the  unfair,  unequal  educational 
opportunities  of  the  older  pupils  in  the  small 
districts,  that  American  Agriculturist 
favored  the  passage  of  the  Central  Rural 
School  Act.  This  act  was  not  perfect,  but 
it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  has 
been  grossly  misinterpreted  and  misrepre¬ 
sented  by  those  who  did  not  understand  it, 
and  by  those  who  have  deliberately  tried  to 
further  their  own  selfish  purposes  to  stir  up 
misunderstanding  about  it. 

The  Central  Rural  School  Act  provides 
an  optional  plan  whereby  several  district 
schools  in  any  community  may  unite  with 
the  village  school  in  one  big,  central  dis¬ 
trict,  where  all  of  the  property  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  is  assessed  on  the  same  basis,  and 
in  particular  where  every  boy  and  girl 
on  the  farms  may  have  an  equal  and  better 
opportunity  to  obtain  a  better  education. 

It  should  be  understood  that  there  is  no 
forced  consolidation  permitted  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Rural  School  Act.  There  is  a  law  on 
the  statute  books,  initiated  by  the  Education 
Department,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
anyone  to  close  any  one-room  district  school 
in  any  central  district  except  by  the  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  that  district. 

Under  the  Central  Rural  School  Act, 
therefore,  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  small 
one-room  school  for  the  small  children  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  better  educational 
opportunities  for  the  older  children,  and 
particularly  for  those  of  high  school  grade. 

The  act  also  provides  for  larger  grants 
of  financial  aid  from  the  State  so  that  the 
central  districts  are  able  to  maintain  a  very 
fair  local  tax  rate  even  with  their  added  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities,  and  this  rate  is  in 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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John  Deere  Model  B 
Disk  Harrow 


:It  Does  Better  Work 9 


Any  Model  B  owner  will  tell 
you  that  this  John  Deere  Disk 
Harrow  does  better  work.  Better 
performance  is  the  quality  that 
has  kept  the  Model  B  at  the  very 
top  among  horse-drawn  disk  har¬ 
rows  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

You  need  the  Model  B  for  the 
better  work  which  its  unusual 
flexibility  and  enormous  strength 
insures. 


TheModeIBhasbeenstrength- 
ened  throughout. 

Distinctive  features  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  widespread  popularity 
have  been  retained. 

It’s  the  same  flexible,  good- 
working  harrow  that  your 
grandfather  knew,  but  with 
tractor-harrow  strength. 


[ 


All  John  Deere  Disk  Harrows  Are  Equipped  with 
Heat-Treated  Alloy  Steel  Disk  Blades 


] 


John  Deere  Model  L 
Tractor  Disk  Harrow 


Two  Good  Diskings 


The  Model  L  has  strength  to 
spare.  Main  frame  braces  are 
heavy  angle  steel,  and  every 
other  part  is  built  up  to  resist 
wear  and  stress. 

It’s  flexible,  too,  the  front 
section  having  the  same  pivoted 
yoke  construction  as  the  flexible 
Model  B. 


If  you  want  to  be  sure  that  all 
of  your  soil  will  be  disked  twice 
every  round,  use  the  John  Deere 
Model  L  Tractor  Disk  Harrow. 

The  automatic  yielding  lock 
coupling  between  sections  aids  the 
rear  disks  in  cutting  out  ridges 
left  by  the  front  disks — no  part  of 
the  field  is  left  undisked. 

Here’s  a  valuable  feature:  The 
disks  can  be  angled  or  straightened 
without  stopping  or  backing  the 
outfit. 


S«e  thesa  strong,  flexible  harrows  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s. 
Write  for  literature  describing  them.  Address  John  Deere, 
Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask  for  Folder  LD-5  1 


■  IQHNfePFFRE 


Self- 

Oiling 


Universal  Orchard  and 

WIDELY  adaptable.  Does  finest  kind  of  spraying  on  potatoes, 

cabbages,  celery  and  other  rowed  field  crops  as  well  as  trees. 

The  one  spray  rig  for  every  purpose.  Send  for  catalog  today.  656 

THE  r.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.  380  Orange  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

Manufacturtrs  for  more  than  $0 years  —  Pumps  — —  Water  Systems  —  Hay  Tools  Door  Hangers 
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JllliuS  Gordon,  Master  Farmer 


A  Fireside  Reflection 


Editors*  Note — 

The  following  article 
by  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  was  written  for 
the  January  issue  of  the  Schoharie 
County  Farm  Bureau  News.  While  it 
refers  particularly  to  Julius  C.  Gordon, 
Master  Farmer,  it  covers  so  well  the 
whole  spirit  and  ideal  of  the  Master 
Farmer  movement  that  we  are  reprint¬ 
ing  it  in  American  Agriculturist  with 
credit  to  the  Schoharie  County  Farm 
Bureau  News. 

We  believe  you  will  all  enjoy  reading 
this  fine  piece,  for  it  expresses  so  well 
the  whole  idea  we  have  been  trying  to 
convey  through  the  Master  Farmer 
movement  that  agriculture  can  be  made 
a  knightly  occupation. 

WE  may  read  how  in  England  they 
have  an  ancient  ritual  which  has 
come  down  across  many  centuries. 
There,  when  a  man  has  rendered  such 
distinguished  service  to  his  King  or 
Country  that  he  is  deemed  worthy  of 
special  recognition 
and  honor,  he  is  call¬ 
ed  to  kneel  before  his 
Sovereign  who,  light¬ 
ly  striking  him  three 
blows  with  the  flat  of 
his  sword  across  his 
shoulders,  pronounces 
the  immemorial  for¬ 
mula,  “In  the  name 
of  God,  of  St.  Michael 
and  of  St.  George,  I 
_____  dub  thee  knight.  Be 

Jtrei  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. Brave,  he  Bold,  be 
Loyal.  Arise,  Sir  Knight.”  And  so  he 
who  in  theory  at  least  was  a  moment 
before  hut  a  common  man  stands  up 
and  takes  his  place  in  the  world  for¬ 
ever  afterwards  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  honors  and  privileges  of  the 
knightly  order. 

Governor  Roosevelt  Confers 
Degree 

In  the  same  spirit  spoke  Governor 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  twenty-two 
farmers  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey: 
“And  now  I  declare  you  to  be  Master 
Farmers  with  all  honors  and  privileges 
to  that  distinction  belonging” — and  so 
Julius  Gordon  received  a  well  earned 
title  to  carry  hack  to  Lawyersville  and 
to  Schoharie  County.  *  *  * 

The  idea  of  recognizing  distinguished 
agricultural  service  by  the  public  con¬ 
ferring  of  this  Order  of  Merit  has  al¬ 
ready  been  adopted  in  a  number  of 
western  states.  The  Breeders  Gazette 
has  referred  to  these  farmers  as  con¬ 
stituting  “The  Corn  Belt  Gentry.”  In 
those  states  it  has  very  rapidly  come 
to  he  a  greatly  coveted  honor  which 
has  lent  dignity  to  the  profession  of 
agriculture  and  has  raised  the  whole 
tone  of  agriculture.  To  the  American 
Agriculturist  must  be  given  the  credit 
for  bringing  this  good  custom  to  New 
York  state.  *  *  * 

The  Standards  Are  High 

Very  briefly  the  idea  is  this — A  man 
must  first  be  “nominated”  by  some 
friend  or  neighbor.  Then  if  he  accepts 
the  nomination  he  must  submit  a  most 
detailed  statement  covering  almost 
every  possible  detail  of  his  farm  opera¬ 
tions  and  also  of  his  community  and 
family  life.  This  year  there  were  some 
300  nominations  and  these  were  in  the 
first  place  carefully  sifted  out  by  the 
staff  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
until  only  45  of  the  most  noteworthy 
ones  remained.  These  names  together 
with  their  questionnaires  and  testi¬ 
monials  in  their  behalf  which  had  been 
secured  (without  their  knowledge) 
from  those  who  knew  them  best,  were 
turned  over  to  a  Committee  of  Judges 
made  up  of  some  of  the  best  known 
names  in  the  agriculture  of  our  state. 
On  this  committee  among  others  were 
Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Berne 
A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  and  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

I  had  a  slight  previous  acquaintance 
with  about  a  half  dozen  of  these  men, 
having  met  them  during  the  years  in 
various  agricultural  activities.  I  think 
I  know  enough  about  them  and  about 
the  ideals  which  guided  the  judges  so 


By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


that  I  can  under- 
stand  the  essential 
standards  which  a  Master  Farmer  must 
measure  up  to. 

He  need  not  necessarily  be  the  most 
extensive  farmer  of  his  county  be¬ 
cause,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
these  men  were  Masters  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  farm  operations.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
at  least  two  of  them  are  farming  on 
what  in  New  York  state  at  least  we 
call  a  very  extensive  scale. 

Neither  is  the  Master  Farmer  always 
the  man  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
training  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
or  the  longest  list  of  scholastic  degrees. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  group  there  was 
at  least  one  former  University  Profes¬ 
sor — a  highly  trained  man  of  recog¬ 
nized  attainments.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  some  who  held  no  other 
diploma  except  that  granted  by  the 
crossroads  school  house. 

Wealth  Not  Essential 

The  Master  Farmer  is  quite  likely 
not  the  wealthiest  man  in  his  com¬ 
munity  although  it  is  true  that  two  or 
three  of  these  men  are,  according  to 
our  modest  farm  standards,  really  rich 
men,  having  accumulated  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  what  frankly  seems  to  me  quite 
an  incredible  fortune  to  have  been  I 
gathered  from  the  land.  Still,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  minds  of  the  judges,  a  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmer  is  one  who  has  come  up 
from  the  ranks — a  man  who  has  demon¬ 
strated  his  ability  to  make  a  living 
from  the  soil.  However,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  of  these  men  began  life  as 
farm  hands.  They  are  men  who  have 
known  what  it  meant  to  meet  the  in¬ 
terest  on  their  mortgages  and  whose 
only  patrimony  was  their  keen  brains 
and  their  strong  bodies. 

Moreover  the  Master  Farmer  is 
typically  a  family  man.  They  came, 
every  last  one  of  them,  with  their 
wives  or  with  their  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  There  was  one  who  gloried  in  the 
proud  possession  of  ten  children.  There 
were  two  others  who  tied  for  second 
place  with  six  children  each.  If  my 
memory  is  correct,  there  was  not  a 
single  bachelor  or  childless  man  in  the 
whole  group.  Evidently  a  Master  Far¬ 
mer  does  not  intend  that  his  name 
shall  perish  from  the  earth. 

Not  for  Himself  Alone 

But,  if  I  understand  this  Master  Far¬ 
mer  ideal  aright,  there  was  one  respect 
in  which  all  these  men  were  very  much 
alike.  It  is  just  this:  that  a  worthy 
Master  Farmer  cannot  live  for  himself 
alone.  It  is  most  unfortunately  true 
that  in  our  countryside  there  are  some 
men  who  judged  merely  by  their  barns 
or  cattle  or  orchards  or  corn  fields, 
might  be  reckoned  as  Master  Farmers 
and  yet  who  are  forever  shut  out  from 
that  fellowship  because  they  recognize 
no  obligations  of  service  or  helpfulness 
to  their  community  or  their  generation. 
When  in  the  course  of  time  they  shall 
pass  on  to  make  room  for  worthier 
men,  their  going  may  best  be  described 
by  that  scathing  phrase  used  by  the 
biographer  when  he  chronicled  the 
passing  of  Jehoram,  King  of  Israel, 
“And  he  departed  undesired.” 

But  without  exception  these  Master 
Farmers  must  be  men  of  good  repute 
among  those  who  know  them  best  and 
no  amount  of  agricultural  skill  or 
financial  success  can  atone  for  lapses 
in  moral  character  or  standards  of 
conduct.  Of  course  they  must  he  good 
farmers  but  before  that  even  they 
must  be  good  family  men,  good  com¬ 
munity  workers,  good  churchmen.  They 
must  be  men  who  will  help  to  carry 
the  social  responsibilities  of  their  time. 

We  believe  that  our  Schoharie 
County  representative  measures  up  to 
these  standards  and  so  we,  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  salute  him  with  a  phrase  fro® 
the  ancient  ritual  of  the  Knighthood 
of  the  olden  time,  “Arise,  Sir  Julio3 
Gordon.” 

Winter  egg  production  is  largely  ob¬ 
tained  from  pullets  that  are  well 
grown,  properly  fed,  and  carry  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  flesh. 
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Save  Your  Ten  Dollars 

Facts  on  the  Farmers’  and  Livestock  Dealers’  Association 


IT  seems  too  bad  that  honest  and  sincere  dairy¬ 
men  are  still  continuing  to  lose  their  money 
in  the  sum  of  ten  dollar  membership  fees  to 
the  New  York  State  Farmers’  and  Livestock 
Dealers’  Association. 

We  are  continuing  to  be  flooded  with  letters 
from  our  readers  asking  if  this  organization  is 
reliable  and  if  it  will  do  what  its  organizers 
claim.  Here  is  one,  for  instance : 

“Our  community  wishes  information  relative  to 
the  New  York  State  Farmers’  and  Livestock  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association.  An  organizer  states  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  association  is  to  increase  the  money  for 
cattle  condemned  for  TB,  and  to  help  farmers  get 
a  fair  price  for  their  milk.  The  organizer  claims 
that  this  association  was  the  effective  means  of 
bringing  about  the  increase  in  the  indemnity  al¬ 
lowed  for  TB  cattle.” 

Another  correspondent  writes : 

“Please  send  me  what  information  you  possess 
about  the  New  York  State  Farmers’  and  Livestock 
Dealers’  Association.  There  have  been  two  can¬ 
vassers  in  this  vicinity  the  past  week.  I  am 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  ideals  for  which  this 
organization  stands,  but  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  send  out  salesmen  to  sell  memberships  at  ten 
dollars  each.  What  salaries  do  these  men  receive, 
and  how  is  this  money  spent?” 

We  have  answered  these  questions  several 
times  in  American  Agriculturist,  but  do  so 
again  with  the  hope  of  saving  our  readers  from 
spending  ten  dollars,  from  which  they  can  never 
.hope  to  get  value  in  return.  No  matter  if  you 
are  opposed  to  TB  testing  or  if  you  are  in  line 
'with  some  of  the  worthy  ideals  like  getting  in¬ 
creased  prices  for  milk,  you  are  wasting  your 
money  in  the  vain  hope  that  this  so-called  as¬ 
sociation  can  help  you.  We  have  proof  of  these 
'  'Statements. 

For  example,  the  organizers  are  holding  meet- 
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ings  in  different  counties  and  are  telling  a  very 
plausible  story  about  how  they  were  successful 
in  getting  the  bill  through  the  legislature  last 
year  increasing  the  indemnities  for  condemned 
dairy  cattle. 

The  History  of  the  TB  Indemnity  Bill 

What  are  the  facts?  In  order  to  get  them,  the 
writer  of  this  article  went  to  Albany  and  asked 
Commissioner  Pyrke  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  the  direct  question  as 
to  what  part,  if  any,  the  Farmers’  and  Livestock 
Dealers’  Association  played  in  getting  the  in¬ 
creased  indemnity  bill  passed.  We  asked  Senator 
Leigh  Kirkland,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee  in  the  Senate,  the  same  ques¬ 
tion. 

Each  of  these  men  stated  that  the  Farmers’  and 
Livestock  Dealers’  Association  had  nothing  to 
do  so  far  as  they  knew,  either  in  suggesting  or 
passing  the  TB  increased  indemnity  bill.  Each  of 
them  gave  us  a  statement,  which  we  print  in  this 
article  telling  how  this  legislation  came  to  be 
started  and  how  it  was  passed.  Read  these  state¬ 
ments,  from  the  men  who  had  charge  of  this 
legislation  in  Albany,  and  decide  for  yourself  the 
truth  of  the  statements  of  the  officers  and  organi¬ 
zers  of  the  Farmers’  and  Livestock  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation  that  they  were  responsible  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  act.  If  they  have  misled  you  in  this 
one  important  matter,  how  much  trust  can  you 
put  in  their  statements  about  aiding  you  in  other 
ways  ? 

The  first  statements  which  we  print  are  from 
Commissioner  Pyrke,  and  are  copies  of  letters 
which  he  gave  us  written  to  a  farmer  who  asked 
him  for  information  about  the  passage  of  the 
increased  indemnity  bill  and  the  part  that  the 


Farmers’  and  Livestock  Dealers’  Association  had. 
if  any,  in  aiding  its  passage.  The  first  letter  from 
Commissioner  Pyrke  to  this  farmer  follows : 

Commissioner  Pyrke’s  Statements 

“I  assume  that  your  letter  refers  to  Chapter  70  of 
the  Laws  of  1928,  amending  Section  88  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Law,  increasing  the  maximum 
amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  State  for  indemnity 
for  animals  slaughtered  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis.  This  amendment  raised  the  maximum 
on  grade  animals  from  $75.00  to  $90.00,  and  on  pure¬ 
bred  animals  from  $125.00  to  $150.00. 

“The  history  of  the  change  is  this:  About  a  year 
ago  this  time,  there  was  held  in  this  department 
a  conference  on  the  subject  of  the  tuberculosis  con¬ 
trol  situation.  There  were  present  at  the  conference 
members  of  the  TB  Committee  of  the  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Farm  Bureaus,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  representatives  of 
this  department.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
at  that  conference  that  in  view  of  the  substantial 
increases  in  the  cost  of  dairy  cattle,  the  maximum 
limits  of  indemnity  should  be  raised  about  25  per 
cent.  Following  this  conference,  this  department  pre¬ 
pared  bills  covering  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
statute.  On  the  convening  of  the  legislature,  these 
bills  were  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committees  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the 
Senate  at  our  request,  and  were  passed  virtually 
without  opposition.  The  Governor,  upon  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  that  effect  by  this  department,  gave 
executive  approval  to  the  bill,  and  it  became  a  law 
February  17,  1928. 

“I  trust  this  is  the  information  that  you 
desire.” 

To  this  letter  the  farmer  replied,  asking  for 
further  information  about  the  Farmers’  and  Live¬ 
stock  Dealers’  Association,  and  to  this  inquiry, 
Commissioner  Pyrke  wrote  as  follows: 

“I  have  no  disposition  to  be  drawn  into  any  con¬ 
troversy,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  New  York 
State  Farmers’  and  Livestock  Dealers’  Association. 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 


The  Story  of  Nitrogen 


How  Legumes  Add  This  Fertilizer  Element  To  the  Soil 
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IN  an  earlier  article  an  account  was  given  of 
some  of  the  methods  of  taking  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  fixing  it  by  artificial  processes  so 
that  it  may  be  used  to  feed  growing  crops. 
There  are  also  natural  methods  by  which  this 
q&ame  atmospheric  nitrogen  may  be  fixed  and 
•irnade  available  for  plants. 

“  Nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  agricultural 
.^hemists  observed  that  not  all  crops  acted  alike 
iWhen  treated  with  manure  or  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  noted  that  certain  crops  responded 
‘[o  a  treatment  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  almost 
yi  proportion  to  the  amount  used,  up  to  a  certain 
(limit,  while  in  the  case  of  other  crops  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  little  or  no  relationship  between  the 
.amount  of  fertilizer  used  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  the  crop  made.  This  problem 
puzzled  investigators  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  It  remained,  however, 
for  two  German  scientists  to  work  out 
and  announce  a  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion. 

In  the  late  8o’s  of  last  century  Plell- 
riegel  and  Wilfarth,  after  exhaustive 
studies  discovered  that  there  was  a 
very  close  relationship  between  the 
group  of  plants  which  we  call  legumes 
and  certain  soil  bacteria.  In  short  they 
found  that  a  partnership  was  formed 
between  the  growing  plant  and  certain 
forms  of  bacteria.  The  plant  gener¬ 
ously  furnished  a  home  and  certain 
food  material  for  the  bacteria,  while 
fhe  bacteria,  thus  housed  and  cared 
for ,  assisted  the  plant  in  taking  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  soil  air. 

For  many  centuries  legume  plants 
and  soil  bacteria  had  lived  together 
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Soil  Chemist,  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture 
and  taken  nitrogen  from  the  air  to  their  mutual 
benefit,  but  up  to  this  time  no  one  had  satis¬ 
factorily  explained  how  intimately  the  one  was 
related  to  the  other. 

This  work  effectively  solved  the  problem  as 
to  why  some  plants  failed  to  respond  to  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  As  it  happened 
these  plants  were  legumes  and  through  the  aid 
of  the  particular  bacteria,  were  getting  all  the 
nitrogen  they  needed.  Other  crops — the  non-le¬ 
gumes — were  not  able  to  get  their  nitrogen  in 
this  way  and  therefore  responded  to  a  direct  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  This  plant- 


bacteria  partnership  has  proved  a  wonderful 
blessing  to  mankind.  But  for  this  association  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  could 
have  been  maintained. 

The  bacteria  which  are  one  party  to  this  con¬ 
tract  are  exacting  in  their  requirements.  Like 
other  labor  organizations  they  refuse  to  work 
under  unfavorable  conditions.  They  do  not  like 
a  water-logged  soil  or  one  that  is  strongly  acid 
or  that  contains  other  poisonous  substances.  They 
develop  best  in  a  well  drained  soil  and  one  that 
is  well  supplied  with  organic  matter  and  with 
phosphates  and  lime  or  other  basic  material. 

Fortunately  for  the  farmer  these  are  exactly 
the  conditions  that  are  required  for 
successful  farming  over  a  large  area 
of  the  country.  Given  these  conditions 
and  a  soil  supplied  with  the  proper 
organisms,  such  crops  as  alfalfa,  the 
clovers,  vetches,  peas,  beans,  etc.  enter 
into  the  partnership  and  become  ni¬ 
trogen  factories  on  a  grand  scale.  The 
nitrogen  thus  fixed  aids  the  plant  in 
which  it  has  been  fixed  and  when  this 
plant  is  returned  to  the  soil  and  goes 
through  the  decomposition  changes, 
the  nitrogen  is  again  converted  into 
available  plant  food  for  the  succeed¬ 
ing  crop. 

On  a  laboratory  scale  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  direct  and  rather  ex¬ 
act  measurements  of  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  fixed  by  legumes,  but  on  a 
field  scale  such  exact  measurements 
are  not  possible.  The  best  that  has 
been  done  is  to  use  indirect  methods 
w( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Are  Tax  Relief  Plans  “Bunk”? 

S  might  be  expected,  there  has  arisen  a  num¬ 
ber  of  attempts  to  belittle  and  to  criticize  the 
various  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  give 
farmers  of  New  York  State  tax  and  other  prac¬ 
tical  relief.  A  newspaper  story  from  Albany 
credits  certain  members  of  the  legislature  with 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  plans  suggested 
by  Governor  Roosevelt's  Farm  Relief  Commis¬ 
sion  and  by  the  legislative  leaders  will  do  little 
or  no  good. 

These  plans  include  the  assumption  by  the 
State  of  the  county’s  share  of  35  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  state  and  county  highway  construction 
which  totals  $4,500,000,  assumption  by  the  State 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  highways,  and 
additional  state  aid  to  poor  rural  schools  (ex¬ 
plained  in  this  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

The  newspaper  story  stated  that  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislature  argued  that  the  tax  elim¬ 
inations  did  not  amount  to  much  more  than  $50 
per  farmer,  and  they  then  intimated  that  this 
would  not  be  very  much  relief,  and  therefore  the 
whole  program  was  “bunk”.  Certain  other  indi¬ 
viduals  and  agencies  in  the  State,  always  against 
everything,  have  also  taken  the  same  position. 

Now,  of  course,  no  law  that  can  be  passed  is 
going  to  be  any  panacea  or  cure-all  for  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  agriculture.  We  have  said  time  and  again 
when  discussing  farm  relief  of  all  kinds  that 
what  the  nation  or  state  could  do  was  very  lim¬ 
ited,  that  farm  relief  was  mostly  up  to  the  far¬ 
mers  themselves ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  certain  very  gross  injustices  that  the  State  is 
now  committing  against  agriculture  that  certainty 
should  be  corrected.  These  have  to  do  mostly 
with  the  whole  program  of  taxation,  whereby 
one-third  of  the  property  of  the  State  is  paying 
two-thirds  of  the  taxes,  and  the  farmers’  prop¬ 
erty  is  all  in  that  one-third.  The  suggestions  al¬ 
ready  made  by  the  legislature  and  by  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  commission  are  at  least  a  start 
toward  correcting  these  inequalities  in  the  unfair 
farmer  tax  situation,  and  they  are  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  where  a  real  effort  has  been 
made  to  put  them  into  legislation  and  to  carry 
them  out. 

What  do  you  farmers  think  about  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  an  average  saving  of  $50  a 
farmer  in  taxes  is  not  worth  making?  What  do 
you  think  about  the  argument  that  because  re¬ 


sults  may  be  small  at  first  the  whole  effort  for 
tax  relief  is  "bunk”  and  should  not  be  made? 

We  are  enthusiastic  over  the  start  that  has 
been  made.  We  realize  perfectly  its  limitations. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the  relief  will  be  $25 
or  $100  per  farm  on  the  average,  or  what  it  will 
be,  but  we  do  know  that  the  fight  is  worth  mak¬ 
ing,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  make  it  with 
other  constructive  agencies  until  results  are  se¬ 
cured. 

We  have  no  patience  whatever  with  individuals 
or  agencies  which  are  against  every  constructive 
effort  that  is  being  made  simply  because  they 
themselves  had  no  part  in  making  it. 


A  Chance  to  Express  Yourself 

ACH  y’ear  sees  more  and  more  women  enter¬ 
ing  the  different  trades  and  professions,  earn¬ 
ing  their  own  living  and  often  the  living  of 
those  dependent  upon  them.  This  is  true  even 
with  the  business  of  farming,  and  there  are  now 
a  good  many  farms  in  the  United  States  managed 
and  even  worked  entirety  by  women.  Farming 
is  different  from  any  other  business  in  the  world 
in  that  success  depends  upon  its  partnership  with 
the  home  and  the  cooperation  of  mother,  wife 
and  daughter  in  the  house. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  as  to  who  makes 
the  greatest  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
whole  farm  enterprise,  the  man  or  the  woman. 
We  would  like  to  see  this  question  discussed  and 
think  that  letters  on  this  subject  from  both  men 
and  women  would  be  well  worth  reading.  There¬ 
fore,  just  as  a  small  encouragement,  we  will  pay 
$3  for  the  best  letter,  $2  for  the  second  best,  and 
$1  each  for  all  the  others  we  can  find  room  to 
publish  from  our  readers  on  this  subject,  "Who 
is  the  most  necessary’  to  the  farm  success,  the 
man  or  the  woman,  and  why?”  Letters  should 
not  be  long  and  should  be  written  plainlv  on  one 
side  of  the  paper.  The  contest  closes  March  30. 


A  Plan  to  Help  Locate  Country 
Criminals 

OVERNOR  ROOSEVELT  has  just  recent- 
ly  forwarded  a  letter  to  Senator  Caleb  H. 
Baumes,  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Crime  Commission,  which  is  of  especial  interest  to 
every’  country  dweller.  In  this  letter  the  Gover¬ 
nor  calls  attention  to  the  handicaps  under  which 
rural  communities  labor  in  handling  the  crime 
problem. 

"New  York,”  says  the  Governor,  “has  met  this 
problem  to  a  great  extent  by’  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Police  of  whose  splendid  record  we  are 
all  justly  proud.  There  remains,  however,  one 
other  very  important  function  whose  value  is  be¬ 
ing  increasingly’  realized  ***.  I  refer  now  to  the 
detection  of  a  criminal  in  those  cases  where  he  is 
not  caught  redhanded  in  the  act.” 

The  Governor  then  refers  to  the  exact  science 
now  used  in  detecting  the  criminals  as  contrasted 
with  the  hit-and-miss  methods  of  a  few  years 
ago,  among  which  are  the  science  of  finger  prints, 
determining  the  ty’pe  of  gun  from  which  a  bullet 
is  fired,  the  deductions  that  are  possible  to  be 
made  by  every  motor  tire  track,  the  preservation 
and  identification  of  footprints,  and  "a  hundred 
other  different  telltale  signs  which  would  mean 
nothing  to  the  lay’man  but  stand  as  a  clear  trail 
before  the  eyes  of  those  specialty  trained  inves¬ 
tigators,  provided  always  they  are  at  the  scene  of 
the  crime  within  a  reasonably  short  period.” 

The  Governor  suggests  to  Senator  Baumes 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  establish  a  general 
State  detective  bureau  of  trained  experts  whose 
officers  could  be  made  quickly  available  to  any 
locality’  where  a  crime  had  been  committed. 

There  is  merit  in  this  suggestion.  Every  far¬ 
mer  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  locate  and  arrest 
a  criminal  who  has  committed  a  crime  in  a  farm 
neighborhood,  or  for  that  matter  in  any’  small 
town  or  village.  Once  he  gets  away,  there  is  no 
one  well  trained  enough  to  read  the  signs  that  he 


left  behind  him.  The  result  is  that  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  most  country’  crimes  get  away.  Many’ 
of  these  criminals  live  in  the  city  and  are  organ 
ized,  and  by’  the  use  of  the  automobile  and  the 
truck  prey  upon  country  districts. 


Let  There  Be  No  Price  Gutting 
This  Spring 

E  are  printing  on  our  Dairy  Page  a  report 
made  by  the  New  York  Milk  Stabilization 
Committee,  which  was  appointed  a  short 
time  ago  to  make  constructive  suggestions  for 
obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  during  the 
short  periods  without  going  outside  of  the  New 
York  milk  shed.  The  committee  was  appointed 
by  a  group  representing  the  dairy’  and  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  farm  papers,  and  the  college  and 
State  authorities,  and  is  headed  by’  Dr.  C.  E. 
Ladd,  extension  director  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

The  chief  suggestion  made  by’  this  committee 
so  far  is  that  the  low  prices  of  milk  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April  affect  the  fall  pro¬ 
duction  of  dairies  due  to  the  discouragement  of 
producers  through  feeling  that  they  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  a  price  for  their  product  which  justifies 
the  feeding  of  adequate  amounts  of  grain  to 
maintain  the  highest  possible  production. 

We  are  especially  glad  to  see  this  point  em¬ 
phasized.  It  cannot  be  made  too  emphatic.  We 
all  know  that  last  year  the  dairymen  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  lost  millions  of  dollars  because  the  dairy- 
organizations  got  into  a  price  cutting  row  and 
lowered  the  prices  to  the  producers  months  be¬ 
fore  there  was  any’  reason  for  so  doing.  There 
was  no  demand  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  or 
the  consumer’s  representatives  to  lower  the  prices 
of  milk,  yet  the  reductions  were  made  just  the 
same.  Afterwards  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
"passing  the  buck”  as  to  who  was  responsible 
for  the  first  cut,  but  trydng  to  place  the  blame  on 
somebody  else  does  not  put  those  lost  dollars  into 
the  farmers’  pockets. 

Dairymen  should  insist  that  such  a  deplorable 
situation  must  not  happen  again,  and  they  should 
be  on  watch  to  hold  fully  responsible  the  organi¬ 
zation  or  the  dealer  who  starts  another  price  cut¬ 
ting  war  with  its  resulting  losses  to  everybody 
concerned.  American  Agriculturist  promises 
here  and  now  that  we  will  show  up,  without  fear 
or  favor,  those  who  attempt  this  practice  this 
spring. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HEN  our  good  friend,  Jared  Van  Wag¬ 
enen,  Jr.,  goes  on  a  trip,  he  tells  us  about 
his  experiences  in  delightful  stories  in 
American  Agriculturist  that  we  all  eagerly 
look  forward  to.  Last  summer,  you  may  re¬ 
member  that  he  described  in  his  quaint  and  read¬ 
able  style  his  trip  down  through  Pennsydvania 
to  Gettysburg  and  then  into  the  Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley  into  old  Virginia.  We  hesitate  to  tell  tales 
out  of  school,  but  you  might  ask  him  sometime 
when  you  see  him  why  he  never  told  this  one  on 
himself. 

It  was  a  drowsy  summer  day  in  a  sleepy  ham¬ 
let  in  the  old  domain  of  Virginia. 

"Are  you  a  native  of  this  town?”  asked  Mr. 
Van  Wagenen. 

"Am  I  what?”  languidly  asked  the  one  ad¬ 
dressed. 

"Are  y’ou  a  native  of  this  town?” 

"What’s  that?” 

"I  asked  whether  you  were  a  native  of  the 
place?” 

At  this  juncture  there  appeared  at  the  open 
door  of  the  cabin  the  man’s  wife,  tall,  sallow, 
and  gaunt.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the  ques¬ 
tioner,  she  said : 

"Ain’t  you  got  no  sense,  Bill  ?  He  means  was 
y’o’  livin’  heah  when  y’ou  was  born,  or  was  yo’ 
born  before  yo’  begun  livin’  heah.  Now  answer 
him!” 


*■ 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


BEFORE  we  get  too  far  into  the  new  year, 
let  us  stop  a  minute  and  look  backward  at 
the  progress  that  we  have  made  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  gain  or  loss  of  circu¬ 
lation  is  the  best  way  to  measure  a  publication’s 
popularity  in  the  minds  of  its  subscribers.  Going 
back  four  years  to  1925,  we  find  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  had  a 
total  circulation  as  of 

Dec.  31,  1925.  .  .132,564 
Dec.  31,  1926.  .  .137,377 
Dec.  31,  1927.  .  .144,196 
Dec.  31,  1928.  .  .150,867 

Now  let  us  stop  a  moment 
and  see  what  part  of  this  cir¬ 
culation  was  in  New  York 
State.  The  following  are  the 
figures  for  the  same  periods : 

Dec.  31,  1925.  . .  95,065 
Dec.  31,  1926.  .  .  96,822 
Dec.  31,  1927.  .  .102,789 
Dec.  31,  1928.  .  .106,701 

The  figures  which  I  have 
given  you  above  paint  a  most  encouraging  picture 
and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  our 
readers  for  the  continued  increasing  support 
which  they  have  given  us  each  year  during  the 
last  four  years.  In  return,  we  are  trying  our 
best  to  give  you  each  year  a  more  interesting, 
and  a  more  worthwhile  magazine,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  render  each  subscriber  continued 
assistance  through  our  Service  Bureau. 


write  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  a  copy  of 
the  report  which  Mr.  Scoville  and  Mr.  LaMont 
have  prepared  as  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  which  I  have  not  got  the  room  in  my 
column  to  elaborate  on. 

*  *  * 

In  the  November  24th  issue  I  told  you  that  we 
were  faced  with  the  problem  of  whether  or  not 
we  would  stay  in  the  milk  business.  I  wrote 
about  our  search  for  a  Grade  A  milk  market  and 
how  we  had  located  it.  In  Mr.  Waterbury  of  the 
Maplehurst  Dairy  Company  of  Stamford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  we  found  a  man  whose  standards  in  the 
milk  business  assured  us  of  an  excellent  market. 
Before  making  a  contract  with  Mr.  Waterbury  I 
notified  the  Farmers’  Cooperative  Milk  Company 
of  Poughkeepsie  that  I  was  planning  on  making 
a  change.  This  cooperative  milk  company  which, 
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by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  oldest  if  not  the  oldest 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  sells  all  of  its  milk 
through  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Inasmuch  as 
my  milk  was  being  sold  by  the  Farmers’  Co¬ 
operative  Milk  Company  through  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  and  inasmuch  as  I  have  always  believed 
and  preached  “co-operation”,  I  felt  that  this  was 
an  opportunity  for  me  to  show  that  I  believed  in 
what  I  preached,  even  though  it  was  at  some  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice.  I  have  therefore  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  League  and  have  given  them  the 
authority  to  sell  my  milk  for  me  to  the  Maple¬ 
hurst  Dairy.  As  the  Grade-A  market  is  a  very 
limited  one,  and  having  secured  it  after  consider¬ 
able  difficulty,  and  wishing  to  hold  the  market 
now  that  I  have  got  it,  I  am  glad  to  make  the 
changes  in  our  dairy  which  are  necessary  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  very  strict  regulations  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  health  authorities. 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


A 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 

What  is  Machinery  Doing  to  Agriculture  ? 


*  * 


I  have  just  received  a  report  prepared  by  G. 
P.  Scoville  and  T.  E.  LaMont  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  data  collected 
by  these  two  men  is  extremely  interesting  and  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  you  a  few  excerpts.  Scoville 
and  LaMont  show  that  since  1879  to  date  there 
are  only  three  varieties  of  apples  whose  selling 
price  has  had  an  upward  trend  during  this 
period.  These  three  varieties  are  Northern 
Spy,  R.  I.  Greening  and  McIntosh.  In  studying 
the  yields  of  apple  varieties  by  ages  in  New  fane 
Township  in  Niagara  County  from  1918  to  1926, 
they  found  amongst  trees  thirty 
years  old  or  over  that  the  Twenty 
Ounce  was  first  with  an  average  of 
5.50  bushels  of  packed  fruit  per  tree, 

Baldwin  was  second  with  an  average 
of  5.33  bushels  of  packed  fruit  per 
tree,  R.  I.  Greening  tied  for  second 
place  with  5.33  bushels  of  packed 
fruit  per  tree,  and  Northern  Spy  was 
fourth  with  an  average  of  4.82  bush¬ 
els  of  packed  fruit  per  tree.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  Northern  Spy 
and  R.  I.  Greening  which  are  two 
out  of  the  three  varieties  which  have 
shown  an  increase  in  their  selling 
price  are  also  amongst  the  leading- 
four  varieties  in  production. 

Studying  the  yields  of  trees  from 
five  to  twenty-nine  years  old  they 
found  that  N.  W.  Greening  was  first, 

Wolf  River  was  second,  Ontario  was 
third,  and  York  Imperial  was  fourth. 

Scoville  and  LaMont  further  point 
out  that  in  making  a  study  on  192 
farms  in  Newfane  Township  that 
from  1921  to  1926  the  following- 
varieties  of  apples  were  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  in  the  order  in  which  I  give 
fhem : 

Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening,  Delicious, 

McIntosh,  Jonathan,  Cortland,  Win¬ 
ter  Banana,  N.  W.  Greening,  Grav- 
enstein,  Golden  Delicious,  and  Yel¬ 
low  Transparent. 

They  also  show  that  the  following 
varieties  decreased,  in  the  order  in 
which  I  give  them : 

Duchess,  Wealthy,  Maiden  Blush, 

Rome  Beauty,  Wagener,  *  Stark, 

Northern  Spy,  Ben  Davis,  Wolf 
River. 

Anyone  who  is  thinking  of  plant¬ 
ing  an  orchard  would  do  well  to 


SHORT  time  ago  I  was  visiting  with  the 
president  of  a  large  manufactory  of  barn 
equipment  and  we  got  to  talking  about 
the  great  changes  that  were  taking  place 
in  agriculture,  and  what  seemed  to  be  happening 
to  many  farmers.  I  made  the  remark  that  I  was 
not  worried  about  the  deserted  farms  from  an 
economic  standpoint  and  that  with  even  the  far¬ 
mers  that  we  have  left  the  surplus  is  still  our 
greatest  problem.  I  said,  however,  that  it  seemed 
too  bad  from  a  social  standpoint  for  the  country 
to  lose  so  many  fine  American  families  who  had 
lived  on  the  land  for  generations  and  had  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  the  country’s  welfare. 

To  this  my.  friend  agreed,  but  said  that  it  was 
simply  the  working  out  of  the  stern  old  law  of 
“the  survival  of  the  fittest”,  that  machines  and 
equipment  were  making  it  possible  for  one  man 
to  do  the  same  work  that  once  required  three  or 
four  men,  and  that  the  future  'would  see  even 


PROTECT  YOUR  INVESTMENT  IN  EQUIPMENT 


Courtesy— Southern  Euralist 


fewer  farmers,  for  machinery  and  good  equip¬ 
ment  were  bound  to  increase  as  well  as  scientific 
knowledge. 

“Farming  is  a  business  of  small  profits,”  he 
continued,  “and  when  any  savings  are  made  at 
all  they  will  be  made  on  a  small  margin.  For 
example,  there  are  now  few  large  business  cor¬ 
porations  that  make  large  profits,  and  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  with  many  of  the  concerns  that  do 
business  with  farmers.  Their  profits  sometimes 
seem  large  because  they  are  made  on  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  business,  but  the  margin  of  profit  is  so 
close  that  there  would  be  none  at  all,  in  fact 
there  would  be  heavy  losses,  if  every  advantage 
were  not  taken  of  the  use  of  modern  machinery 
and  of  modern  scientific  knowledge. 

“This  law,  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  hard,”  he  continued,  “on  many  of  the 
fine  type  of  men  living  on  the  small  farms  in 
these  hills  or  even  in  some  of  the  valleys  where 
the  land  is  poor,  whose  farms  are  so 
small  and  whose  capital  is  so  limited, 
that  they  cannot  do  business  on  a 
large  enough  scale  to  make  a  profit. 
Eventually  men  of  this  type  will  all 
leave  the  farm  business. 

“We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
change  in  agriculture  and  when  it  is 
completed  you  are  going  to  see  far¬ 
mers  who  are  specialists,  and  who 
are  especially  equipped  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  business.  I  believe,  too,  that 
you  are  going  to  see  farming  on  a 
larger  scale.  Most  of  the  potatoes 
will  be  grown  by  potato  growers  who 
do  little  else,  and  who  will  be  equip¬ 
ped  and  informed  for  their  special 
job.  So  with  dairying  and  fruit 
growing.  In  fact,  there  is  already  a 
great  tendency  along  this  line  at  the 
present  time.” 

Then  my  friend,  the  equipment 
manufacturer,  said:  “Now,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  take  silo  filling.  It  is  one  of 
the  hardest  and  most  disagreeable 
jobs  of  the  whole  year  and  one  of 
the  most  costly  so  far  as  labor  is 
concerned.  So  I  studied  how  I  could 
still  have  ensilage  and  yet  cut  down 
the  cost  and  the  work.  I  purchased 
manure  spreaders  and  rigged  them 
to  receive  the  cut  up  corn  from  a 
machine  that  cut  the  ensilage  right  in 
the  field.  When  each  spreader  was 
full,  it  was  driven  to  the  blower  and 
unloaded  into  the  blower  by  means 
of  a  movable  apron.  Not  a  man’s 
hand  touched  the  corn  from  the 
standing  stalk  to  the  inside  of  the 
silo.  These  are  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  all  along  the  line  that 
are  going  to  release  more  farmers 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Bred  for  Earlier 

and  Larger  Crops 

The  great  popularity  of  the  new  Cortland  apple  is  well 
deserved.  Bred  from  the  McIntosh  and  the  Ben  Davis,  it 
has  all  the  flavor  and  color  of  the  McIntosh  together 
with  the  well-known  keeping  qualities  of  the  Ben  Davis. 

The  Cortland^  apple  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the 
famed  McIntosh.  The  Cortland  is  bright  red  in  general 
color  and  its  flesh  is  fine  and  crisp,  yet  tender  and  juicy. 

The  Cortland’s  strength  of  stem  with¬ 
stands  the  attacks  of  wind  and  storms.  Re¬ 
sult-more  apples  on  the  trees  and  a  bigger 
salable  crop. 

And  the  Cortland  fruits  early  and  keeps 
like  a  late  apple,  which  is  another  decided 
advantage. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  the 
rotation  received.  You  should  plan  to  order 
your  selection  of  guaranteed  “True-to- 
Name”  stock  early  and  let  us  hold  it  for 
you.  So  write  today  for  your  copy  of  our 
catalog.  We  have  no  agents— you  deal 
direct  with  us. 


Write  at  once  for 
your  copy  of  our 
1929  Catalog  and 
order  early. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

330  Cherry  Street 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880  | 


90,000  of  Kelly’s 
1928  _  Trees  carry 
this  “True-to- 
Name”  Seal  at¬ 
tached  by  t  h  e 
Massachu- 
setts  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association. 


KELLYS' 

CeAtMi&ds 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


THINK  OF  YOUR  HARVEST  NOW/ 


Prevention  Pays 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  pick 
unmarketable  fruit  as  it  does 
a  90%  "Fancy”  and  "No.  : 
crop.  Now  is  the  time  to  start  mak¬ 
ing  this  year’s  harvest  more  profitable. 
A  thorough  spraying  with  "Orchard 
Brand”  Oil  Emulsion  or  Lime  Sulphur 
Solution,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises 
above  a  safe  450,  will  keep  scale  under 
control.  It’s  none  too  early  to  be  plan¬ 
ning  your  delayed  dormant  and  cluster- 
bud  sprays.  You’ve  got  to  stop  scab 
infection  on  the  foliage  before  the 
blossoms  fall — or  risk  a  harvest 
of  scabby  fruit.  Let  the  "Orchard 
Brand”  publication  "Cash  Crops” 
guide  your  spray  and  dust  campaign. 


Yok  Can  Trust  " Orchard  Brand ”  Effectiveness 

LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  ARSENITE  OF  ZINC 
OIL  EMULSION  DRITOMIC  SULPHUR 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  SULPHUR  DUSTS 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  (with  and  without 

CALCIUM  ARSENATE  Arsenicals) 

General  chemical  company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
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SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


How  Tariffs  Are  Made 


Tjtijcioji/  notes  are  jyi.  (j, 

written  in  our 

national  capitol  where  I  have  been  at¬ 
tending  the  tariff  hearings,  January  21 
to  28. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  testimony, 
I  have  wondered  how  many  American 
Agriculturist  readers  really  knew  or 
realized  how  our 
tariffs  are  made. 
Very  few,  I  venture 
to  say,  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  process, 
so  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested 
in  a  little  account  of 
it.  American  tariff 
acts  were  passed  in 
1909,  1913,  1922  and 
a  new  one  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  enacted  in 
1929.  Since  a  tariff 
bill  is  a  revenue  pro- 

m  r  d  ducing  measure,  it 

M.  C.  Burriit  must  originate  in 

the  House  of  Representatives  and  there 
be  presented  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  permanent  tariff  com¬ 
mission  of  which  our  S.  J.  Lowell  is  a 
member,  has  no  power  to  make  tariffs 


but  only  to  make  investigations  of 
costs,  imports,  etc.,  and  to  advise  the 
President  who  has  authority  to  raise  or 
lower  existing  tariffs  already  enacted 
into  law  by  Congress. 

It  is  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  the  hearings 
are  now  being  held.  When  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  concluded  its  hearings  and 
determined  what  tariffs  it  thinks  ought 
to  be  enacted,  it  will  report  a  bill  car¬ 
rying  these  tariffs  to  the  House.  These 
may  be  approved  or  changed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  during  the  debate  on 
the  hill.  When  passed  by  the  House 
the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate  where  it  is 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  and 
further  hearings  may  be  held.  On  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  items  in  the  bill 
may  also  be  changed.  If  the  Senate 
and  House  bills  do  not  agree  they  are 
sent  to  a  joint  conference  committee 
which  compromises  differences.  The 
report  of  this  committee  must  then  be 
approved  by  both  houses  before  it  is 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 
The  passage  of  a  bill  which  affects 
business  and  agriculture  in  so  vital  and 
in  so  detailed  a  way  is  a  long,  slow, 
laborious  process.  Everyone  who 
wishes  must  be  heard  and  opposing  in¬ 
terests  reconciled  or  compromised. 


Hearings  are  Public 


The  Committee,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-four  members,  holds  its  hear¬ 
ings  in  a  room  in  the  House  Office 
Building  near  the  Capitol,  which  will 
seat  about  two  hundred  people.  Hear¬ 
ings  are  open  to  any  one  and  a  regular 
printed  schedule  is  followed.  Any  one 
with  facts  to  present,  particularly  if 
he  represents  a  group  or  a  large  inter¬ 
est  may  list  himself  as  a  witness.  The 
committee  sits  behind  a  wide  semi¬ 
circular  desk  on  an  elevated  platform 
at  one  end  of  the  room.  The  witnesses 
face  the  committee  with  their  backs  to 
the  audience.  Stenographers  take  down 
every  word  of  testimony  and  much  ad¬ 
ditional  evidence  is  inserted  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  by  permission  of  the  chairman.  All 
this  is  printed  in  a  small  volume  each 
day  and  copies  are  available  to  those 
who  want  them. 

Great  interest  is  being  shown  in 
schedule  7,  “agricultural  products  and 
provisions”  and  several  hundred  wit¬ 
nesses  have  been  and  will  be  heard. 
Farmers  are  getting  a  full,  fair  and 
sympathetic  hearing  and  the  majority 
of  the  committee  are  distinctly  favor¬ 
able  to  adequate  farm  product  tariffs. 
Farm  organizations  such  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  the  National  Horticultural 
Council  and  many  state  organizations — 
including  our  Dairymen’s  League — who 
prepare  their  material  carefully,  do  not 
make  unreasonable  requests  and  really 


BURRITT  prove  their  cases, 

.  are  getting  good 

hearings.  The  fundamental  thing  that 
farm  organizations  are  seeking  is  to 
have  the  agricultural  sections  of  the 
tariff  wall  raised  to  a  level  with  the 
manufacturing  sections  of  the  wall. 
They  want  the  old  practice  of  using 
farm  products  to  maintain  a  favorable 
trade  balance  discontinued.  They  are 
not  opposing  increased  tariffs  on  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  but  they  may  do  so  if 
an  attempt  is  made  to  raise  them  too 
high. 

Witnesses  Must  Be  Brief 

There  are  so  many  witnesses  to  be 
heard  that  the  committee  has  been 
compelled  to  limit  each  to  five  minutes. 
One  cannot  present  very  much  in  that 
time  and  really  these  public  hearings 
do  not  amount  to  very  much.  They 
give  organizations  and  individuals  an 
opportunity  to  register  their  approval 
or  disapproval  of  tariffs  and  to  file 
their  own  recommendations  and  de¬ 
tailed  “briefs”  with  supporting  data. 
Oratory  and  general  statements  count 
for  little  or  nothing.  Definiteness  and 
brevity  of  requests,  concrete  evidence 
and  supporting  data  are  the  important 
thing..  There  is  great  difference  in  the 
effectiveness  of  witnesses.  The  com¬ 
mittee  soon  senses  who  “knows  his 
onions”  and  who  does  not  and  they 
listen  to  and  question  the  man  who 
really  knows  and  can  tell  what  he 
knows,  what  he  wants  and  why. 

It  is  a  liberal  education  to  sit  in 
these  hearings  and  listen  to  the  testi¬ 
mony.  In  the  sugar  and  molasses  hear¬ 
ings,  for  example,  besides  the  technical 
facts,  the  whole  economic  status  of  our 
dependencies,  the  independence  of  the 
Philippines,  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  for¬ 
eign  trade  balances  and  many  other 
complicated  questions  were  brought  in¬ 
to  the  discussion.  In  all  tariff  revision 
the  effect  on  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  producer  is  important.  In  some 
cases,  as  with  field  seeds  and  feeds, 
farmers  are  consumers  as  well  as  pro¬ 
ducers.  Care  must  be  taken  in  reliev¬ 
ing  producers  of  foreign  competition 
not  to  burden  the  consumers.  Listen¬ 
ing  in  on  these  hearings  is  a  good  les¬ 
son  against  selfishness  and  provincial¬ 
ism. 

The  committee  has  a  real  job  to 
formulate  tariffs  which  will  be  effective 
and  at  the  same  time  fair  to  every¬ 
body.  Public  policy  toward  agricul¬ 
ture  in  a  large  way  will  be  a  deter¬ 
mining  factor.  To  some  extent  but 
probably  less  than  usual  politics  and 
wire  pulling  will  play  a  part.  In  gen¬ 
eral  it  is  the  farmers’  day  in  court  and 
he  will  probably  get  the  best  tariff  deal 
he  ever  had. — M.  C.  Burritt,  January 
25,  1929. 


Transplanting  Evergreens 

“Can  you  tell  me  what  would  be  the 
best  time  of  the  year  to  transplant  small 
native  pine  trees,  such  as  are  growing  on 
much  of  our  abandoned  land  and  in  back 
pastures.  We  would  also  like  to  know  the 
time  of  year  to  cut  wild  rose  bushes  in 
pasture  land  to  kill  them.” — Mrs.  A.  E. 
M.,  New  York. 

IN  general  we  believe'  that  best  re¬ 
sults  will  be  secured  from  trans¬ 
planting  any  kind  of  tree  early  in  the 
spring  before  growth  starts.  Ever¬ 
greens,  of  course,  keep  their  leaves  the 
year  round  but  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  he  more  likely  to  live  if  they 
are  planted  in  the  spring  rather  than 
in  the  fall  or  summer. 

There  are  various  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  the  proper  time  to  cut  plants  of 
any  kind  in  order  to  kill  them.  The 
general  rule  which  applies  to  any  plant 
is  that  it  should  be  cut  at  a  time  when 
it  is  weakened  by  new  growth  or  seed 
production.  With  most  plants  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  them  more  than  once. 
Food  is  stored  in  the  roots  and  con¬ 
tinued  growth  made  necessary  by  con¬ 
tinued  cutting  will  in  time  use  up  this 
reserve  and  cause  them  to  die, 


This 


Goodrich  Giant 

measures  months  of  wear  in 
minutes  of  whirling  action 

B end  —  twist  —  stretch  —  rub  —  pound!  All  the 
friction  and  the  thousand  strains  that  you  would 
give  to  a  rubber  boot  or  overshoe  in  months  of 
roughest  wear  are  given  by  testing  machines 
in  our  factory,  in  hours  —  even  in  minutes! 


A  SECTION  of  the  rubber  that 
makes  the  sole  and  heel  of  a 
boot  is  put  into  one  machine.  It  is 
rubbed  to  and  fro  at  terrific  speed. 
Not  a  hundred  times  an  hour,  as  you 
might  rub  it  in  use.  But  a  hundred 
times  a  minute! 

A  strip  of  the  rubber  that  makes 
the  leg  of  the  boot  is  stretched — 
stretched  —  stretched.  This  is  to 
make  sure  it  is  really  “ rubbery” — 
elastic  yet  strong.  In  a  few  seconds 
it  is  given  more  pulling  and  stretch¬ 
ing  than  you  would  give  it  in  a 
month. 

Another  piece  of  rubber  such  as 
goes  into  the  toe  and  instep  is  twisted 
— bent — twisted  again  and  again, 
until  it’s  strained  far  more  in  ten 
minutes  than  you  would  strain  it  in 
ten  months. 

You  would  be  astonished  at  these 


tests.  It’s  as  if  a  giant  farmer  put' 
on  a  pair  of  Goodrich  boots  and — 
like  the  giant  who  walked  seven 
leagues  at  a  step — strode  through  a 
whole  year’s  wear  in  a  single  short 
afternoon. 


These  tests  assure  you  of  good  value 
when  you  buy  Goodrich  footwear. 
Look  for  the  name  Goodrich.  It  is 
plainly  stamped  on  all  our  boots, 
overshoes  and  rubbers — the  honor 
mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes  and 
work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys  to 
dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rubbers 
for  women  and  girls,  the  Goodrich 
line  of  tested  rubber  footwear  meets 
the  needs  of  every  member  of  your 
family.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company ,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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A  favorite  with 
farmers  —  this 
brown  Goodrich 
boot  with  white 
sole.  Sizes,  boys’ 
to  mens.  All 
lengths,  knee  to 
hip. 


This  sturdy  Norka  comes 
in  black  with  white  or 
brown  sole.  Unrivaled  for 
heavy  wear. 


These  strong,  comfortable  all~ , 
rubber  overshoes  come  in  all 
sizes  with  4,  5  or  6  buckles . 


■  2$$$$ 
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DICKINSONS 


Farm  seeds 


w  There 
is  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  be¬ 
tween  ordi¬ 
nary  seed 
and  seed  re¬ 
cleaned  to 
famous  Pine 
Tree  stan- 
dardsof  qual¬ 
ity.  It  will  pay 


Foryour  ^ 
protection 
every  bag  of 
Pine  Tree 
Clover,  Tim¬ 
othy,  Alfalfa 
and  other 
farm  seeds,  is 
sealed  with 
thePineTree 
Certificate. 
Ask  your 
dealer  for 
Genuine  Pine 
Tree  Brand 
of  known 


you  to  get 
samples  and 
prices  from 
the  nearest 
Pine  Tree 
dealer*  ^ 


origin 


/  .Harris’  Early  Stone 

The  Best  Tomato  for  Canning 

We  have  raised  this  tomato  he're  in  the  north  for  many  years,  selecting 
it  carefully  for  eariiness,  vigor  and  good  quality  of  fruit  so  that  now 
we  have  a  strain  winch  ripens  almost  as  early  as  John  Baer  and  Bonny 
Best,  and  retains  all  the  fine  qualities  of  Stone  Tomato. 

We  are  large  growers  of  Northern  Grown  Seed  Corn,  Pedigree  Tomatoes 
and  many  other  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  of  the  highest  quality. 
Buy  direct  from  the  farm.  The  cost  is  surprisingly  low  for  such  high 
class  seed. 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalogue  Today. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— For  20c  in  stamps  we  will  send  our  catalogue  and 
two  (2)  packets  of  Harris'  New  Early  Stone  Tomato  (value  24c)  and  a 
coupon  good  for  20c  on  any  subsequent  order  amounting 
to  $1.00  or  more. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.  coldwater?n.  y. 


for  a  Dry 


A  Brief  dry  spell  may  wipe  out 
the  profits  of  a  whole  season’s 
toil.  Why  take  this  needless 
risk?  Plan  now  on  an  automatic 
watering  system.  See  how  little  it 
costs  to  have  protection 
against  drought  and 
frost — with  high-qual¬ 
ity,  low-cost  White 
Showers  Irrigation  Systems.  Send 
Free  Book  of  facts  and  figures. 

WHITE  SHOWERS,  Inc. 

6485  Dubois  St.,  Detroit,  Mich; 


for 


Sprayed  fruit  brings 
twice  the  profit  of 
unsprayed  fruit  be¬ 
cause  the  yield  is 
greater  and  it 
brings  top  notch 
prices.  Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  showing 
"Friend”  sprayers  at  work. 


“Friend”  Mf g.  Co.,  123  E. Ave.  Gasport,  N. Y. 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

And  all  the  best  standard  sorts.  Deli¬ 
cious— Healthful— Profitable.  It  pays 
to  grow  them.  You  should  see  our 
Berry  Book.  It’s  free. 

_  The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

179  E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Quaker 

~  Jim 


Our  catalog  gives  results  of  State  College  corn  variety  tests  and  will  help 
you  choose  the  variety  for  husking  or  silage  that  will  pay  best  under  your 
conditions.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  with  description  and  price  of  these 
and  other  Pedigreed  corn  seeds..  urwirovr  u  a  f  t  c  tvt  ■v 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  _ Box  A _ HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A.  A.  Crop  and 

Vegetable  Grower 


State  Association  Meets  at  Utica 


By  Paul  Work 


THE  New  York 
State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  held  its  nine¬ 
teenth  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Utica,  in  Utica,  on  January  22nd  and 
23rd.  Some  300  growers  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  and  the 
meeting  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best 
thus  far  held.  The 
Empire  State  Po¬ 
tato  Club  completed 
the  first  year  of  its 
work  with  a  splen¬ 
did  show  and  pro¬ 
gram.  One  of  the 
4-H  boys  who  was 
third  among  the 
juniors,  won  sweep- 
Paul  Work  stakes  in  the  adult 

classes.  It  is  time  our  grown-up  grow¬ 
ers  and  exhibitors  should  look  well  to 
their  laurels.  The  liberal  premiums 
for  miscellaneous  vegetables,  which 
were  provided  by  commercial  concerns, 
brought  out  excellent  exhibits  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  show  was  held  in 
the  dead  of  winter. 

In  spite  of  competition  with  the 
Farm  Products  Show  at  Harrisburg, 
the  trade  exhibit  space  was  completely 
filled.  Sprayers,  packing  equipment, 
greenhouses,  heaters  for  hotbeds,  in¬ 
secticides  and  fungicides,  seeds  and 
periodicals  being  represented.  Growers 
value  this  opportunity  to  meet  factory 
representatives  of  the  various  concerns 
in  order  to  learn  what  they  can  about 
the  merits  and  use  of  the  various  aids 
which  nowadays  cut  so  large  a  figure 
in  our  business. 

Hedrick  Speaks  at  Banquet 
The  large  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Utica  was  filled  to  capacity  for  the 
banquet  on  Tuesday  evening.  Mr. 
Frank  Baker,  rose  grower  of  Utica, 
acted  as  toastmaster.  Dr.  U.  P.  Hed¬ 
rick,  Director  of  the  Geneva  Station, 
was  the  principal  speaker  and  he  told 
of  the  highly  significant  work  which 
Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant  did  with  vegetable 
varieties  during  the  first  several  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  Station,  now  45 
years  old.  Dr.  Hedrick  complimented 
the  Association  upon  the  splendid  at¬ 
tendance  as  compared  with  meetings 
of  several  years  ago,  which  he  well  re¬ 
membered,  and  at  which  the  whole 
crowd  consisted  of  as  many  as  50  grow- 

GTS. 

J.  D.  Ameele  of  Williamson,  was  se¬ 
lected  to  present  a  gold  watch  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Bogner  of  New  Hartford,  in  the 
name  of  the  Association  and  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  tireless  interest  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Association  from  its  earliest 
days.  It  was  thru  Mr.  Bogner  that  the 
Utica  meeting  was  made  possible  and  a 
great  deal  of  its  success  is  due  to  him 
as  leader  of  the  local  group. 

Tariff  Action 

At  the  Directors’  meeting  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  the  vegetable  tariff  sched¬ 
ules,  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  were 
thoroughly  considered.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  decided  to  recommend  the  follow¬ 
ing  changes  and  it  delegated  Mr. 
George  Kriclieldorf,  Manager  of  the 
South  Shore  Co-operative  Association 
of  Silver  Creek,  to  represent  it  at 
Washington: 

Onions  from  l%c  per  lb.  to  2%c. 
Tomatoes  in  the  natural  state  from  %c 
per  lb.  to  lc. 

Prepared  and  preserved  tomatoes  from 
15%  ad  valorem  to  40%  ad  valorem. 

Cabbage,  rutabagas  and  carrots  from 
25%  ad  valorem  to  lc  per  lb. 

Cauliflower  from  25%  ad  valorem  to  l%c 
per  lb. 

An  increase  of  100%  was  asked  on  dex¬ 
trin  and  starch  and  from  %c  to  l%c  per 
lb.  on  potatoes. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  urged  the  establishment  of  a  set 
date  and  place  for  the  annual  meeting; 
indorsed  the  farm  relief  program  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation;  asked  for  research 


on  transportation 
and  on  the  phases  of 
marketing  which  are  concerned  with 
the  products  before  they  leave  the 
growers’  hands;  matters  of  cultural 
conditions,  harvesting,  grading,  pack¬ 
ing  and  packages.  This  phase  of  mar¬ 
keting  research  seems  to  have  been 
seriously  neglected.  The  Association 
went  on  record  as  favoring  a  state  po¬ 
tato  grading  law.  Plans  were  laid  for 
membership  in  the  Atlantic  States 
Shippers  Advisory  Board.  The  State 
Fair  commission  was  asked  for  refrig¬ 
erated  cases  in  order  that  highly  per¬ 
ishable  vegetables  may  be  kept  in  a 
good  condition  throughout  the  week. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year: 

P.  D.  Vercrouse,  Oswego,  President; 
Albert  Schillroth,  Orchard  Park,  Vice- 
President;  Howard  Crandall,  Ithaca, 
Sec’y- Treasurer ;  Paul  Work,  Ithaca,  C. 
H.  Riley,  Sennett,  T.  Harvey  Holmes,  At 
bany,  Clarence  Steele,  Elba,  Executive 
Committee. 

Cornell  Students  on  the  Program 

N.  F.  Mansfield  and  G.  J.  Dinsmore 
represented  the  Vegetable  Gardening 
Club,  a  student  organization  at  Cornell. 
Mansfield  told  of  his  summer  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  field  man  for  a  cannery  in 
Chautauqua  County.  Dinsmore  pointed 
out  the  advantages  in  germination  and 
earliness  of  maturity  to  be  gained  by 
sizing  sweet  corn  seed  before  planting. 

Greenhouse  Crops 

The  program  was  conspicuous  by  the 
number  of  commercial  growers  who 
took  part  in  the  discussions.  Reginald 
Brownsey  of  Albany,  told  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  lettuce 
and  radishes  in  the  greenhouse  range  of 
Brownsey  and  Marx,  which  is  reported 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  state,  embrac¬ 
ing  about  4  acres. 

Plant  Protectors 

Walter  Henry,  of  Eden,  N.  Y„  re¬ 
ported  highly  successful  results  with 
the  use  of  paper  protectors  for  musk- 
melons,  although  results  vary  some¬ 
what  with  different  weather  conditions. 
In  1928,  young  plants  were  transplant¬ 
ed  to  the  field  May  18  and  protected 
with  caps.  On  September  1  these  had 
brought  a  return  of  $221.  Plants  set 
out  May  24  under  protectors  yielded 
$137.80.  Those  without  the  protectors 
were  set  in  early  June  and  by  Septem¬ 
ber  1  they  had  yielded  only  $111  worth 
of  fruit.  Counting  labor  and  material 
and  with  melons  5x6  feet,  the  cost 
per  acre  is  about  $29.  The  caps  have 
been  successful  against  temperatures 
as  low  as  27°  F. 

J.  D.  Ameele  of  Williamson,  reported 
on  control  of  late  blight  of  celery  in 
his  neighborhood  and  Roy  Porter  of 
Elba  urged  the  tariff  protection  on 
vegetables.  Walter  Emerick  of  Water- 
vliet,  told  how  he  has  developed  the 
culture  of  brook  trout  as  a  sideline  in 
connection  with  his  gardening  busi¬ 
ness. 

Concentrated  Fertilizers 

Professor  F.  O.  Underwood  of  Ithaca, 
taking  the  place  of  Professor  E.  L. 
Worthen,  indicated  that  one  can  save 
about  $5  a  ton  by  using  a  10-20-10  fer¬ 
tilizer  instead  of  a  5-10-5.  These  are 
both  of  the  1-2-1  ratio  and  the  grower 
would  simply  apply  twice  as  much  of 
the  latter  as  of  the  former  to  get  the 
same  results.  Care  must  be  exercised 
to  see  that  these  highly  concentrated 
fertilizers,  some  running  as  high  as 
15-30-15,  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  soil  in  order  to  avoid  injury 
to  plants. 

Ray  Huey  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Albany,  told  of  the 
service  that  is  being  developed  in  crop 
and  market  reporting  for  vegetable 
growers.  Estimates  are  based  upon 
reports  from  around  500  growers  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  state  and  out-of- 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 
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The  Story  of  Nitrogen 

(Continued,  from  Page  3) 

and  arrive  at  an  approximation.  In  the 
eastern  United  States  where  alfalfa 
may  be  cut  only  three  or  four  times 
!  during  a  season,  the  total  hay  from  an 
I  acre  may  remove  as  much  as  200 
pounds  of  nitrogen  or  even  more.  On 
the  same  land  a  crop  of  corn,  grain  or 
timothy  hay  will  remove  only  about  30 
to  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  On  | 
this  basis  it  may  be  argued  that  the  j 
alfalfa  must  have  obtained  a  rather 
large  proportion  of  its  nitrogen — pos¬ 
sibly  150  to  175  pounds  per  acre — from 
the  air.  Certainly  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  under  favorable  conditions 
with  reference  to  drainage,  supply  of 
mineral  fertilizers  and  lime,  alfalfa 
I  may  be  grown  continuously  for  a  num-  ; 
bers  of  years,  without  the  use  of  any 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  without  de¬ 
pleting  the  soil’s  natural  supply  of 
nitrogen. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  a  crop 
of  soybeans  grown  to  maturity  will  re¬ 
turn  in  vines  and  beans  as  much  as  80 
to  90  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  j 
Judging  by  the  amount  returned 
through  non-legume  crops  on  the  same 
land,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  this 
nitrogen  is  taken  from  the  air,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  50  pounds 
of  nitrogen  is  equivalent  to  over  300 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  is  apparent. 

Under  favorable  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  (not  too  far  north)  a  fair 
crop  of  soybeans  may  be  grown  be¬ 
tween  wheat  harvest  and  wheat  seed¬ 
ing  time  in  the  fall.  This  crop  if  plow- 
er  under  will  return  to  the  soil  in  the 
neighborhood  of  60  pounds  of  nitrogen 
to  the  acre  exclusive  of  the  roots.  If 
we  assume  that  the  nitrogen  in  the 
roots  balances  that  which  was  taken 
from  the  soil,  then  we  would  have  in 
the  part  above  ground  the  equivalent 
of  nearly  400  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
3ut  we  have  in  such  crops  more  than 
the  actual  nitrogen  taken  from  the  air. 
The  organic  matter  of  legume  crops 
lecomposes  easily  and  is  thus  quickly 
converted  into  available  plant  food  for 
the  following  crop.  Furthermore  I 
[legume  crops  are  usually  rich  in  pot- 1 
ish,  much  of  which  is  taken  from  the 
subsoil  and  this  also  becomes  available  i 
for  succeeding  crops. 


Nitrogen  Accumulation  and  Lime 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  these  partnership 
irganisms  will  develop  best.  In  this 
:onnection  special  emphasis  should  be 
)laced  on  the  need  for  lime.  As  a  rule 
bey  do  not  thrive  in  a  strongly  acid 
’Oil,  and  with  poor  development  of  the 
irganism  there  is  poor  nitrogen  fixa¬ 
tion  and  therefore  poor  plant  growth, 
soybeans  grown  on  a  strongly  acid  soil 
ire  dwarfed,  have  few  nodules  and 
)oor  root  development  and  are  likely 
■o  be  crowded  out  by  crab  grass  which 
•hrives  on  an  acid  soil.  When  this 
same  acid  land  is  limed  the  beans  show 
abundant  nodules  and  easily  outgrow 
he  crab  grass  and  in  this  way  give 
>roof  that  they  are  getting  nitrogen 
from  the  air. 

On  the  limed  soil  fertility  plots  at , 
-he  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi-  , 
nent  Station,  where  little  or  no  nitro¬ 
gen  has  been  used  for  the  last  20  years, 
t  has  been  impossible  to  prevent  clo¬ 
ser  from  coming  in— volunteer — after 
irain  crops  and  timothy.  On  the  other 
iand  where  no  lime  has  been  used  and 
,  s°il  is  quite  acid,  hardly  a  clover 
] ,ant  can  be  found.  This  volunteer 
b)ver  on  the  limed  plots  has  had  a 
narked  influence  on  the  crop  yields, 
e  plots  thus  treated,  giving  in  some 
nstances,  almost  as  high  a  yield  as 
■nose  that  received  a  liberal  applica- 
^on  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  This  is 
striking  demonstration  of  what  may 
e  done  in  the  way  of  restoring  fer- 

ilv  y  ;°  soils  that  have  had  their  sup- 
.Z  ,  nitrogen  and  organic  matter 
Piously  depleted. 

fcnnflm?  leSumes  when  joined  in  the 
[  f  for  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  form 
LZVkl?S  or8'anization  which  in  the 

fixing  i  e  ls  suPeri°r  to  all  the  power- 
Rng  plants  in  the  world. 
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A  Thrifty  French  Planter  \ 
Sees  Prosperity  In 
Mulch  Paper  Grown  Melons 


READ  the  letter  at  the  top 
-  of  this  page  carefully. 
Behind  it  is  a  story  of  an  agri- 
culturaltragedy,oneyouyour- 
self  know  well  —  a  situation 
whereagroup  ofmelongrow- 
ers  in  far  away  France  market 
their  crops  annually  at  a  nig¬ 
gardly  profit,  or  at  a  loss  be¬ 
cause  each  year  all  the  melons 
of  the  section  are  dumped 
into  an  over -stocked  market 
at  the  same  time,  while  ten 
days  earlier  maturity  might 
mean  fortune! 

One  of  this  group  with 
vision,  senses  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  Gator -Hide  Mulch 
Paper  in  stimulating  growth 
and  bringing  his  melons  to 
market  while  there  is  still  a 
market  for  the  melons  and  a 
profit  for  himself. 

Earlier  crop  production  is 
one  of  the  big  features  of 
paper  mulching.  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  bulletins 
and  reports  from  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Colleges  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  Mulch  Paper, 
by  increasing  soil  temperature 


From  a  letter  written  by  a 
French  melon  grower  who 
is  interested  in  earlier  ma¬ 
turity  and  increased  prices 
for  his  crop. 


and  conserving  soil  moisture, 
brings  crops  to  maturity  far 
in  advance  of  normal  plant¬ 
ings.  Under  many  conditions 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper 
maintains  a  daytime  soil  tem¬ 
perature  all  through  the 
twenty-four  hours.This  means 
that  bacterial  activity  in  the 
soil  goes  on  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  it  means  twenty-four 
hours  instead  of  eight  or  ten 
hours  of  growing  time  a  day. 

And  one  thing  more :  Gator- 
Hide  Mulch  Paper  reduces 
the  necessity  for  cultivation, 
and  for  weeding  to  an  abso¬ 
lute  minimum.  It  not  only  pro¬ 
duces  bigger  and  earlier  crops, 
it  produces  crops  at  a  smaller 
expenditure  of  time,  effort 
and  labor  for  cultivation. 

Qator'Hide  notv  available 
in  any  quantity 
Last  Spring,  Gator-Hide  was 


*■  ‘-Avb.'v- 

U-  •  •  :  '  ;  >!  ""  '  - 

Jy-V*-’-  v-V,.:  '>  >  -■ 

:  .  \  -  j* 


And  here  is  the  answer  to  the  French  planter’s 
question:  At  the  right:  121  melons  weighing  142  lbs., 
growing  under  Mulch  Paper.  In  the  unmulched  row 
at  the  left  the  yield  was  26  melons  weighing  3lH 
lbs.  Both  rows  planted  at  the  same  time. 


available  only  on  a  restricted 
basis — four  rolls  to  an  individ¬ 
ual.  This  was  to  allow  the  great¬ 
est  possible  number  of  planters 
to  experiment  with  it.  Now, 
many  are  planning  to  plant  acres 
under  Mulch  Paper  in  1929. 

Don’t  let  this  year  pass  with¬ 
out  testing  Gator- Hide  Mulch 
Paper.  See  for  yourself  on  your 
own  land  how  it  increases  yield, 
does  away  with  the  need  for 
back-breaking  cultivation,  en¬ 
ables  you  to  market  your  crop 
days  —  weeks  —  before  your 
neighbors  while  prices  are  high¬ 
est.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  with  Gator -Hide 
Mulch  Paper  write  us  using  the 
coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

Mulch  Paper  Division,  Room  1003,  105  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

IN  TWO  TYPES  I  j  ["international  paper  company 

Type  A  -  for  Annuals,  \**\  jm&MF  HVl  W  I l  ^a!’oiLDj!Hs'£n’Jio^  1003 

primarily  in  field  culture.  J/^l  Ml  I  I  I  06  East 

18"  width- 300  lineal  AS//  1/  *0Lcu  /  1  1  Please  send  me  your  booklet,  “TheMiracle 

yards  to  roll  .  .  $3.50  \  /  /  f  /  pApjc£  If  |  of  Mulch  Paper,  and  tell  me  where  I  can 

36"  width— 300  lineal  V  C*Ij  IVrY  11  ,  secure  a  supply  of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper 

yards  to  roll  .  .  $7.00  j  j  /  7  ,n  t^us  terr|tory“ 

Type  B— for  Perennials  II  j  lj  I  My  dealer  is 

in  field  culture  and  ALL  This  paper  is  completely  !  II  I 

garden  work.  covered  by  the  Eckart  Pat-  ,  . 

18"  width — 150  lineal  entiunderwhichthelnter-  I 

’  yards  to  roll  .  .  $3.50  national  Paper  Company  i  Mv  name . 

36"  width  —  150  lineal  has  the  rights  for  produc-  ^  *****  * 

yards  to  roll  .  .  $7.00  tion  and  sale  in  the  thirty-  Send  couoon  for  I  hiy  address . 

Spedalpri«./orI„s„4«.n,Me,  “7"““'““"°' rS/SEST  j 

PLANT  UNDER  GATOR-HIDE  MULCH  PAPER  IN  1929 
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It  doesn’t  pay  to  wallow  all  over  the  road— taking 
chances  every  minute  with  a  skid  in  the  ditch,  an 
overturned  car— or  worse.  For  snow  is  treacherous. 

Play  safe !  Keep  your  WEED  Chains  handy  in  your 
car,  ready  to  put  on  the  tires  when  there’s  snow  on 
the  road.  The  minute  you  feel  your  tires  slipping. 
Don’t  take  a  chance,  but  get  the  grip  of  steel  under 
your  tires  when  the  going  is  slippery. 

Genuine  WEED  Tire  Chains  have  red  connecting  hooks. 
The  name  “WEED”  is  stamped  on  every  cross  chain  hook. 
Insist  on  genuine  WEED  Chains. 

American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.,  U.  S.  Ai  v 

World’s  largest  manufacturers  of  Chains  for  all  purposes 

Use  WEED  CHAINS 

'Best  by  test  for  over  2 5  years 
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tested 
FARM  SEEDS 

ONE  GRADE  ONLY 
The  Best  Obtainable 

and  sold  direct  to  you  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices  consistent  with  the  highest  possible  quality. 

D.  B.  Brand  Clover,  Medium  and  Mammoth. 

D.  B.  Alfalfa,  Northwestern  dry  land  grown 
and  genuine  Grimm. 

D.  B.  Timothy,  all  uniformly  99.50  pure  or  bet¬ 
ter,  average  analysis  for  years  99.70. 

Fancy  Alsilce,  best  on  the  market. 

Recleaned  Timothy  Alsilce  Natural  Mixture.  _ 
Recleaned  Alsilce  and  White  Clover  Natural  Mix¬ 
ture,  both  bargains  at  present  values. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats,  two  varieties  best  by  field 
test. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Barley,  Alpha  and  Oderbrucker. 
Thousands  of  bushels  from  our  own  farms. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn,  8  kinds,  Flint  and  Dent  for 
crop  or  the  silo,  especially  adapted  to  the  Middle 
and  New  England  States.  Average  germination 
above  95%.  .  . 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  a  dozen  varieties  of  a 
quality  that  built  up  our  annual  sales  to  over 

100,000  BUSHELS 

The  best  is  none  too  good  for  the  American 
Farmer. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  describing  “ every¬ 
thing  for  the  Farm”  and  complete  Price  List 
Free.  Address : 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  A. 

Buy  Direct— Save  Money 
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A  Bill  to  Reduce  School  Taxes 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 

faced  with  the  great  problem  of  trying 


many  cases  much  lower  than  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  districts  before  they  joined 
the  central  district. 

In  other  words,  the  Central  Rural 
School  Act  is  a  centralization,  or 
consolidation  if  you  wish  to  call  it 
that,  of  the  districts  themselves,  but 
not  a  consolidation  or  centralization  of 
the  schools.  The  districts  may  be 
brought  together  for  fairer  and  better 
administration  and  taxing  purposes, 
but  without  closing  the  schools — unless 
the  voters  in  each  of  the  districts  so 
vote. 

No  Action  Until  Majority  Vote  It 

This  Central  Rural  School  Act  in 
practically  its  present  form  went  into 
effect  about  May  1,  1925.  Since  it  took 
effect,  it  has  been  working  out  very 
successfully  in  actual  practice.  There 
are  now  more  than  fifty  central  rural 
districts,  and  more  applications  are 
coming  regularly  into  the  Department 
for  new  districts  to  be  laid  out.  The 
attitude  of  the  Education  Department 
is  that  no  central  district  shall  be  laid 
out  by  the  Department  until  the  local 
people  have  proven  that  the  very  great 
majority  of  them  are  enthusiastically 
hack  of  the  plan. 

In  the  discussions  at  the  meetings 
where  the  plan  for  a  central  rural 
school  district  has  been  considered, 
there  has  often  been  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition.  Where  the  opposition  was  too 
pronounced,  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  refused  to  go  forward  until  it 
was  convinced  that  the  opposition  came 
from  a  small  minority.  Those  who  op¬ 
posed  were  often  sincere  in  the  stand 
they  took,  being  oftentimes  misled  by 
those  who  had  selfish  axes  to  grind 
rather  than  the  best  interests  of  the 
taxpayers  or  the  educational  interests 
of  the  boys  and  girls  at  heart. 

American  Agriculturist  has  sent  rep¬ 
resentatives  into  several  of  these  dis¬ 
tricts  after  they  have  been  established. 
We  have  gone  to  those  who  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  plan  in  the  first  place  and 
have  asked  them  if  they  wanted  to  go 
hack  to  the  old  plan.  In  all  of  our  in¬ 
vestigations,  we  have  never  found  more 
than  three  or  four  persons  who  would 
go  hack  to  the  old  plan  under  any  con¬ 
sideration. 

Why  should  they?  Their  taxes  are 
oftentimes  lower.  They  still  have  their 
one-room  school  for  their  small  chil¬ 
dren,  if  they  wanted  it,  and  their  older 
boys  and  girls  have  the  advantage  of 
the  village  high  school  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  village  children,  and 
transportation  is  provided  for  these 
older  children. 

One  Room  Schools  Need  Help 

But  while  the  Central  Rural  School 
Act  is  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of 
some  rural  school  districts,  there  are 
still  thousands  of  districts  in  the  State 
not  ready  to  take  advantage  of  this 
legislation,  and  the  Department  of 
Education  could  not  take  care  of  all  of 
them  at  once  even  if  they  did  wish  to 
reorganize  under  this  act.  Moreover, 
there  are  probably  districts  in  the 
State  so  situated  that  it  would  not  be 
practicable  for  them  to  get  together 
under  the  provisions  of  the  centralized 
school  law. 

So  these  small  districts  are  still 


to  maintain  their  schools  with  an  al¬ 
most  ruinous  tax  rate.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  those  districts  which  now 
have  a  very  small  valuation  and  do  not 
have  the  advantage  of  some  railroad, 
manufactory  or  other  public  utility  in 
the  district  to  help  pay  the  taxes. 

So  the  reputable  farm  organizations 
of  the  State,  American  Agriculturist, 
the  Education  Department,  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission,  and  leaders  in  the  State  legis¬ 
lature  have  all  been  studying  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  find  the  best  way  to  relieve 
some  of  the  taxes  and  to  help  the  small 
districts  keep  their  schools.  The  result 
of  all  this  study  is  the?  introduction  of 
the  Webb-Rice  bill,  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  This  bill  may 
be  amended  or  altered  in  some  of  its 
details,  but  in  its  present  form  it  pro¬ 
vides  tbe  sum  of  $4,500,000  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  more  State  aid 
to  the  small  one-room,  one-teacher  dis¬ 
trict  schools. 

How  the  Proposed  Bill  Would 
Work 

The  provisions  of  the  hill  are  very 
simple.  The  chief  and  most  important 
one  reads  as  follows: 

“C.  Apportionments  for  districts  em¬ 
ploying  but  one  teacher.  The  commission¬ 
er  of  education  shall  apportion  and  pay 
annually,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  public  school 
moneys  are  apportioned  and  paid  under 
this  article,  to  each  district  employing 
but  one  teacher  the  sum  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  less  the  amount  of  a  four 
mill  tax  on  each  dollar  of  the  actual  val¬ 
uation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  amount  apportioned  to  each 
such  district  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  total  expenditures  for  school 
purposes  in  such  district  above  the 
amount  which  would  result  from  a  tax 
of  four  mills  on  each  dollar  of  actual 
valuation,  provided,  however,  that  no  dis¬ 
trict  shall  receive  less  than  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars ;  such  actual  val¬ 
uation  to  be  determined  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  provided  in  section  four  hundred 
and  ninety-one-b  of  this  article.” 

Interpreted  and  explained,  the  above 
paragraph  means  that  each  one-room 
district  school  is  allowed  the  sum  of 
$1500  each  year  as  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  and  running  the  school.  Of  this 
sum  the  district  itself  will  raise  a  four- 
mill  tax  on  each  dollar  of  the  full  valu¬ 
ation  of  taxable  property  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  the  State  will  pay  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  all  of  the  rest  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  sum  raised  by  the  four-mill 
tax  and  the  $1500. 

Comparing  this  with  the  old  system 
of  making  appropriations  for  the 
schools,  it  is  simplicity  itself.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  every  trustee  and  local  district 
school  officer  knows  how  complicated 
and  how  hard  to  understand  are  the 
many  different  methods  of  making  ap¬ 
portionments  of  school  money  under 
the  present  system.  To  name  just  a 
few  of  them,  there  are  district  quotas, 
teachers’  quotas,  building  quotas, 
library  grants,  and  many  others.  If 
the  new  hill  goes  into  effect,  it  does 
away  with  the  present  complex  system 
of  making  apportionments  of  public 

{Continued  on  Page  22) 
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DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs„  4 
to  5  ft.,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel.  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each  ;  2  to  VA  ft.,  15c  each  ;  $10.00 
per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr„  10c  each,  $5.00  per  100 

2  yrs„  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
iffered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free, 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock ” 
Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


\UR  New  1929  Book  shows  how  to  have 
_  a  Superb  Garden.  For  62  years  it  has 
guided  thousands  of  Farmers  and  Gar¬ 
deners.  Maule’s  Super-Quality  Seeds  are 
TESTED  for  Vigorous,  Abundant  Life  and 
are  guaranteed  by  a  Money  Back  Bond  ;they 
are  the  Highest  Quality  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 
So  when  you  plant  Maule  Seeds  you  plant  SUC¬ 
CESS!  Plan  Before  You.  Plant.  Write  for  our 
seed  book  today;  it  shows  Hundreds  of  Flowers 
and  Vegetables.  A  Post  Card  brings  it,  F*ee. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule  Ph,„Bd°ex,?h1..  P.. 


TheVegetablesandFlowers 
you  would  like  to  see  grow¬ 
ing  in  your  garden  — read  all 
about  them  in 

Burpee’s  Annual 
It  describes  Burpee  Qual¬ 
ity  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 
A  million  people  use  it  as 
their  garden  guide. 

Write  for  your  ANNUAL 
today.  It’s  free. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Burpee  Buildings,  Box  5,  Philadelphia 


.  GROW  YOUR  OWN  STRAWBERRIES 

Big  lueious  berries,  80days 
after  planting.  Plenty 
berries  all  summer  and 
fall.  Another  bigcropnext 
year.  New  lower  prices. 
MASTODON  la  the  big  winner 
for  home  or  market.  Special 
Get  Acquainted  Offer. 

26  MASTODON  .  $  1.00 

60  MASTODON  .  1.75 

100  MASTODON  .  2.SO 

200  MASTODON  .  4.75 

_  „  600  MASTODON  .  8.00 

ft  ouw8  1000  MASTODON  .  15.00 

BJ IG  2£™  century  catalog  mailed  on  request- 

j  ijully  describes  our  big:  stock  of  Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Black- 
,  pfffL  ,  p0t.V|ne3,  Asparagus,  B  lowering  Bulbs.  Vegetable 
m  lV»,tC„n rl  , nJi  3?ld  at  wholesale  prices,  direct  to  grow- 
era.  You  will  be  delighted,  a  postal  will  bring  It. 

S.  W. TOWNSEND  &  S0NSOLI?„REL,ABLE  nurseries 

fit  OLfilO  30vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


OATS 

,'S, Xs “V 1 0 N— O n e  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
m.1?  'A  7  •’  t>u.  an'l  upward  per  acre  are  fre- 
iit  tF™1  lar&e,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
TVo  ”  lbs‘  ,T>.er  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality, 
"e  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan- 
t,ue,s-  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
ana  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover, 
wnte  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  «  SONS  Box 85  Melrose,  Ohio 


CATALOG  FREE 

Describes  entire  Bean  line 
of  hand  and  power  sprayers 
and  traction  and  engine-  ^ORCH^I^^ani^cROP 
driven  self-mixing  dusters 


SPRAYERS 

&DUSTERS 

Mil 


A  style  for  every  purpose. 
Send  for  catalog  today. 
JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 
93  Hosmcr  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


PLANTS 


TREES 
SHRUBS 

For  Spring  Planting 

We  make  a  specialty  of  everything 
needed  for  planting  the  Home 
Grounds,  the  Fruit  Garden  and 
Orchard.  46  years  in  business.  Get 
our  free  Catalog  and  low  prices., 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulatki,  N.  Y. 


State  Association  Meets  at 
Utica 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 

state  information  is  freely  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  reports  as  mailed.  This  service 
is  available  to  any  grower  on  request. 

Paper  Mulch  Discussed 

In  a  paper  by  H.  C.  Thompson  of 
Ithaca,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
highest  reported  returns  from  paper 
mulch  for  vegetable  crops  can  hardly 
be  expected  at  all  times,  but  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  and  with  certain  crops 
the  scheme  is  clearly  worthy  of  trial. 
Results,  of  course,  vary  decidedely  ac¬ 
cording  to  weather  conditions. 

Professor  A.  L.  Wilson  of  the  Utah 
Experiment  Station,  was  present  and 
told  of  the  culture  of  tomatoes,  onions 
and  celery  in  that  state.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  onions  of  the  Sweet  Spanish 
type  has  received  a  great  impetus  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years.  Special  selections  are 
being  made  resulting  in  firm  bulbs 
with  heavy  skins  which  will  stand  ship¬ 
ping  and  storage  a  good  deal  better 
than  the  old  Denia  and  Giant  Gibralter. 
Professor  Wilson  called  attention  to  the 
commercial  production  of  a  special 
strain  of  green  celery  under  the  name 
of  “Utah”.  This  is  very  crisp,  white, 
stringless,  of  excellent  heart  and  is  as 
tender  and  crisp  as  the  finest  Emperor 
or  Pascal. 

C.  R.  White,  President  of  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
spoke  on  activities  of  interest  to  vege¬ 
table  men  including  increased  tariff, 
better  transportation  adjustments,  pro¬ 
tection  from  filtering  and  others.  H. 
E.  Crouch  of  the  State  Department  at 
Albany,  reported  that  a  regional  mar¬ 
ket  at  Newburgh  is  now  practically  in¬ 
sured,  and  studies  have  been  begun 
looking  forward  to  the  development  for 
much  needed  facilities  at  Buffalo.  Mr. 
Crouch  pointed  out  the  various  require¬ 
ments  for  different  classes  of  trade 
which  must  he  met  on  the  modern  city 
market. 


Vegetables  Fail  to  Germinate 
in  Acid  Soils 

FEEDS  of  such  crops  as  spinach, 
beets,  and  carrots  germinated  poor¬ 
ly  on  a  soil  that  was  strongly  acid  and 
in  need  of  lime  in  recent  studies  at  the 
N.  J.  experiment  station.  The  few 
plants  which  did  develop  were  stunted 
and  yielded  little  marketable  produce. 

Carrots  and  beets  planted  on  strong¬ 
ly  acid  plots  were  a  complete  failure. 
On  the  moderately  acid  plot  the  yield 
of  beets  was  about  12  tons  per  acre. 
On  the  well-limed  plots,  however,  they 
were  able  to  secure  yields  of  from  15 
to  18  tons  per  acre. 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with 
spinach  planted  on  strongly  acid  soil, 
land  that  had  not  been  limed  for  20 
years.  The  crop  was  a  total  failure. 
On  the  moderately  acid  plots  the 
plants  were  dwarfed  and  yellowish  in 
color,  while  on  the  well-limed  soil  the 
plants  were  much  larger,  and  the 
leaves  had  a  dark  green,  healthy  ap¬ 
pearance. 


Another  Way  to  Control  Squash 
Vine  Borer 

Some  weeks  ago  I  saw  an  inquiry 
in  your  paper  for  something  to  kill  the 
white  grubs-  that  eat  into  the  middle 
of  vines,  notably  squash  and  summer 
asparagus  vines.  Before  that  I  read 
of  a  gardener  in  Chicago  who'  found 
that  a  strong  tobacco  water  poured 
around  the  roots  of  the  vines  would  do 
the  trick.  I  tried  it  and  found  it 
worked  real  well.  I  soaked  half  a  paper 
of  fine  cut  tobacco  in  about  two  quarts 
of  water  for  twenty  hours  and  then 
poured  it  on  the  plants.  I  am  passing 
the  recipe  on  to  you  for  wider  circula¬ 
tion  if  you  care  to  use  it. — G.  A.  W. 


Closing  up  all  the  openings,  windows, 
knotholes,  and  cracks  in  the  hen  house 
is  a  poor  plan  if  no  other  means  of  ven¬ 
tilation  is  provided.  Colds  and  roup 
will  result  from  a  tightly  closed,  ill 
ventilated  hen  house. 
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WHICH  ? 

...for  your  POTATOES 

1AST  fall’s  big  crop  of  potatoes  brought  prices  down  low.  The 
J  growers  who  made  a  profit  were  those  who  kept  their  potato 
plants  on  the  job  by  keeping  them  well-fed  and  healthy. 


LEFT  is  a  healthy  potato  plant 
with  the  sturdy, upright  stems, 
and  smooth,  even-colored 
leaves  obtained  when  a  plant  is 
fertilized  with  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  plenty  of  pot¬ 
ash.  This  type  of  plant  pays  the 
grower  a  good  margin  of  profit. 

RIGHT  is  a  potato  plant 
grown  on  a  soil  deficient  in 


potash  although  abundantly 
fertilized  with  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus.  The  plant  is  stunt¬ 
ed,  the  leaves  are  crinkled,  and 
the  petioles  shortened.  The 
leaves,  deep  green  at  first,  later 
become  bronze  in  color.  The 
entire  plant  may  collapse. 
Growers  who  produce  plants 
of  this  type  suffer  big  losses 
in  poor  crops. 


Don’t  let  your  plants  become  so  starved  for  potash  as  to  de- 
velop  hunger  signs . 

Field  demonstration  and  successful  farm  practice  show  that  a 
potato  fertilizer  should  contain  at  least  100  pounds  of  actual  potash 
per  acre.  Many  growers  are  getting  excellent  results  from  200 
pounds  of  actual  potash  per  acre.  A  complete  fertilizer,  applied  at 
the  rate  of  2,000  pounds  per  acre,  should  contain  5  to  10%  potash. 
Make  sure  that  your  potatoes  get  plenty  of  potash.  Potash  will 
help  you  have  a  good  year  every  year. 

Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 

N.  Y.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 

19  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

potash; 

' - 'PAYS>  1 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


Beaches  the  topmost  boughs 

THE  SPRAYER 


High  pressure ,  low  up¬ 
keep,  slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine 
is  strong — built  to  last  and 
for  hard  usage,  easy  to  keep 
in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  auto¬ 
matic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure 
regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re- 
Y'  f  volving  paddles  clean  the  Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 
suction  strainer  on  everv  -tl  • 

‘  turn-prevent  pipes  and  Jhere  “  an  9"”^ 

nozzles  from  clogging-  for  eVery  need'  tHtfih 

prevent  costly  delays  in  or-  preMure  guaranteed. 

chard,  grove  or  field.  Insist  on  an 

Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put  an 
end  to  your  spray¬ 
ing  problems.  Send 
for  our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a  spray¬ 
er  suited  to  your 
needs.  Find  out 
about  the  best. 
Ospraymo  gets  all  plant  enemies  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 

Dept.  C  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


World  leaders  for  $7  years 

THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 
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WHAT  will  it  profit  you  to  save  a  little  money  on  the 
price  of  dairy  feed  if  your  cows  go  off  condition  or 
develop  one  of  the  many  ills  that  result  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  from  the  use  oflow  quality  ingredients  or  improper 
combinations;in  cheap  feeds? 

Larro  costs  more  than  inferior  feeds,  but  you  can’t  escape 
paying  its  price  and  more,  no  matter  what  you  feed.  What 
you  seem  to  save  thru  buying  a  cheap  feed,  you  will  lose 
over  and  over  again  when  sickness  and  herd  troubles 
shrink  your  milk  production  and  sap  the  vitality  of 
your  cows. 

When  you  feed  Larro,  you  know  that  it  is  made  of  ingre¬ 
dients  selected  for  quality;  you  know  that  it  does  not 
change;  you  can  depend  on  it  to  keep  your  cows  healthy 
and  produce  a  bigger  profit  over  your  feed  cost— no  matter 
what  your  roughage  is. 

Don’t  gamble  with  the  health  of  your  cows— the  odds  are 
against  you— feed  Larro  and  keep  your  cows  fit  to  do  their 
best  job  of  producing  milk. 


THE  LARRO  WE  MILLING  CO. 
DETROIT  -  MICHIGAN 


POULTRY 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 


FOR  COWS 


HOGS 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Save  Your  Ten  Dollars 


( Continued  fr 

If  I  were  a  farmer  I  would  not  consider 
a  ten  dollar  payment  to  this  association 
a  good  investment,  as  I  feel  that  we  al¬ 
ready  have  an  abundance  of  farm  organi¬ 
zations  and  that  all  organization  service 
to  farmers  can  be  given  through  the 
groups  that  have  been  in  existence  for 
some  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any 
farmer  feels  disposed  to  give  up  ten  dol¬ 
lars  for  an  affiliation  fee  with  any  new 
organization,  under  the  spell  of  a  per¬ 
suasive  promoter,  I  have  no  objection. 

“This  association  had  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  Kirkland  Law  of  last 
winter  which  increased  the  maximum 
amounts  of  indemnity  that  might  be  paid 
by  the  State  (Chap.  70  of  the  Laws  of 
1928).  Certain  groups,  which  1  assume 
more  or  less  represented  this  association, 
appeared  before  the  legislature  in  support 
of  another  bill  on  the  same  subject,  which 
did  not  become  a  law.  In  fact,  I  know 
of  no  accomplishment  whatever  to  date 
of  this  organization. 

“I  am  not  intending  to  say  that  the 
association  has  accomplished  nothing;  I 
am  simply  recording  the  fact  that  if  it 
has  accomplished  anything  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it.” 

Senator  Kirkland’s  Statement 

In  answer  to  our  inquiry  regarding 
the  history  of  the  increased  indemnity 
bill,  Senator  Kirkland,  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  Committee  in  the  Senate, 
gave  us  the  following  statement: 

“In  answer  to  your  inquiry  regarding 
bill  introduced  by  me  in  1928  increasing 
indemnities  paid  to  those  who  had  TB 
cattle  condemned  and  slaughtered  by  the 
State,  I  am  pleased  to  give  you  history 
of  same: 

“As  a  dairyman,  with  a  large  farm  for 
an  ordinary  dairyman,  I  was  as  familiar 
With  the  rapid  advance  of  cattle  values  as 
any  one  in  the  State.  I  recognized  the 
heavy  losses  some  were  having,  where 
they  lost  high  class  cattle,  and  found 
many  felt  something  needed  doing. 

“At  the  request  of  Mr.  Underwood,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  I 
met  him  and  Mr.  White,  president  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  Rochester  on 
New  Year’s  day  to  talk  over  the  questions 
that  might  come  before  the  legislature 
that  particularly  affected  agriculture. 

“Several  matters  were  discussed, 
among  them  the  need  of  increasing  the 
indemnities  paid  for  slaughtered  TB  cat¬ 
tle.  When  I  left  them,  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  I  would  Introduce  a 
bill  and  they  would  use  their  influence  in 
support  of  same. 

“The  next  day  I  took  up  the  working 
out  of  the  details  with  Commissioner 
Pyrke  and  Assemblyman  Witter  on  the 
Kirkland  Bill  Int.  No.  71.  This  bill  was 
introduced  January  9,  1928,  and  passed 
the  Senate  January  30th.  I  hurried  this 
bill  as  rapidly  as  possible,  knowing  some 
farmer  would  be  saved  a  loss  when  this 
bill  became  law.  Many  members  after  its 
introduction  urged  me  to  do  so  to  save 
farmers  in  their  districts  from  a  loss. 
This  bill  became  law  February  17,  1928. 

“There  was  no  voice  raised  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of  one 
who  said  he  was  not  opposed  but  did  not 
know  whether  this  bill  went  as  far  as  it 
should. 

“No  hearings  were  held  as  there  were 
none  asked  for,  which  is  the  custom  al¬ 
ways  followed  in  handling  bills.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  were  good  reasons, 
I  believe,  for  asking  for  this  legislation 
and  the  bill  passed  without  any  opposi¬ 
tion. 

“I  hope  I  have  answered  your  question. 
I  have  another  bill  introduced  this  year 
to  provide  that  the  State  pay  cost  of  test¬ 
ing  of  accredited  herds.  This  cost  is  now 
borne  by  the  owner  of  the  herds.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  should  be  the  next  step  we 
should  take  to  make  our  program  a  suc¬ 
cess.  I  asked  to  have  this  bill  drawn 
some  weeks  before  the  legislature  con¬ 
vened  and  certainly  hope  it  meets  the 
approval  of  those  interested.  The  Coh- 
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ference  Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  I 
understand,  has  endorsed  this  bill.” 

A.  A.  Gave  Facts  to  the  Governor 

We  might  add  that  at  one  time  there 
seemed  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
Governor  Smith  understood  the  pro¬ 
posals  in  the  increased  indemnity  bill, 
and  there  was  a  feeling  that  he  might 
not  approve  the  bill  if  passed  by  the 
legislature.  So  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
publisher  of  American  Agriculturist, 
went  personally  to  Governor  Smith  and 
explained  the  situation  to  him,  and 
asked  his  approval  of  the  bill.  The 
Governor  asked  Mr.  Morgenthau  and 
American  Agriculturist  to  furnish  him 
further  detailed  information  and  fig¬ 
ures  regarding  the  whole  TB  situation 
in  the  State,  and  proof  that  the  farmers 
really  did  need  larger  indemnities  when 
their  cattle  were  condemned.  We  fur¬ 
nished  these  facts  and  proof  for  the 
Governor,  and  he  later  Signed  the  bill 
without  question. 

Now  where,  we  ask  you  again,  did 
the  Farmers’  and  Livestock  Dealers’ 
Association  have  any  part  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  important  act? 

They  make  the  claim  also  that  they 
worked  for  increased  prices  of  milk  for 
dairy  farmers.  This  is  of  course  a  very 
laudable  ambition  and  ideal,  but,  as  a 
practical  question,  we  ask  farmers  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  this  where  and  how 
this  association  has  ever  added  one 
cent  to  the  prices  received  by  the  far¬ 
mers,  or  how  a  few  scattered  officers 
without  any  standing  with  the  milk 
dealers  whatever  could  possibly  do  any 
practical  thing  to  increase  the  price  of 
milk?  We  challenge  the  officers  to 
produce  proof  that  they  have  evef  been 
effective  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner 
in  getting  farmers  a  larger  price  for 
their  milk. 

In  a  little  circular  issued  by  the  New 
York  State  Farmers’  and  Livestock 
Dealers’  Association,  they  state  some 
of  their  aims  and  ideals.  One  of  them 
reads  as  follows: 

“It  (the  association)  will  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  farmer  in  many  ways  in  aid¬ 
ing  him  in  his  problems  of  marketing, 
helping  him  with  his  claims  before  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  ***” 

Re-read  Commissioner  Pyrke’s  letter 
given  above,  and  conclude  for  yoUrself 
how  much  real  assistance  this  so-called 
association  has  ever  been  in  helping 
farmers  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  Real  Purpose  of  the 
Association 

The  circular  or  statement  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  also  contains  this: 

“At  the  present  time,  it  is  necessary  to 
replenish  New  York  State  dairies  largely 
with  cattle  from  outside  the  State.  This 
condition  could  be  eliminated  by  allowing 
dealers  to  buy  good  dairy  cattle,  testing 
them  while  in  the  dealers’  hands  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  to  the  farmer,  who  must  pur¬ 
chase  to  replenish  a  dairy  after  a  test.” 

Right  there  is  one  of  the  “niggers  in 
the  woodpile”  back  of  this  cattle  deal¬ 
ers’  association,  for  we  believe  that  the 
above  statement  shows  that  one  of  the 
real  objects  of  the  organization  of  this 
association  in  the  first  place  was  to  ge 
a  law  or  a  ruling  which  would  allow 
the  cattle  dealers  who  wished  to  traffic 
in  cattle  affected  by  TB  and  sell  the 
reactors  to  the  state  for  the  indemni¬ 
ties.  ,  ,  .  a  „ 

The  other  object  seems  to  us  to  bed 
straight  money-making  deal  for  the 
organizers. 

We  challenge  the  officers  and  or¬ 
ganizers  to  make  a  public  sworrt  state¬ 
ment,  certified  to  by  a  public  account¬ 
ant,  making  an  accounting  in  detail  ox 
all  of  the  ten  dollar  membership  fee3 
that  they  have  collected  from  farmer  ■ 
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Where  does  this  money  go?  What 
salaries  do  the  officers  get?  What  are 
the  salaries  of  the  organizers?  How 
much  money  and  how  much  effort  are 
put  into  real  service  to  the  farmer 
members  who  pay  these  hard-earned 
ten  dollar  fees  ?  Those  are  some  of  the 
questions  we  feel  the  dairymen  of  the 
State  ought  to  begin  to  ask  this  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Why  were  some  of  the  cattle  dealers 
interested  in  this  movement  in  the  first 
place?  The  answer  is  simple.  The 
law  provides  that  cattle  dealers  shall 
not  buy  untested  cattle,  have  them 
tested  and  then  receive  the  indemnities 
from  the  reactors  from  the  State  in  the 
same  way  that  ordinary  dairymen  are 
paid.  There  was  a  time  before  this 
law  was  passed  when  many  dealers 
made  a  practice  of  buying  untested 
cattle  from  farmers  at  too  low  prices 
and  then  selling  the  reactors  to  the 
State. 

For  example,  in  the  year  preceding 
September,  1921,  approximately  a  half 
million  dollars  were  paid  out  by  the 
State  on  the  so-called  private  tests, 
which  were  very  largely  tests  for  deal¬ 
ers.  No  wonder  they  are  against  the 
present  system  when  they  are  shut  off 
from  easy  money  like  that!  Both  the 
farmers  and  the  taxpayers  suffer.  No 
wonder  that  these  dealers,  using  their 
farmer  members  to  help  “pull  their 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire”,  are  trying 
to  get  changes  in  the  law  so  that  they 
can  operate  under  the  old  system 
ag*nn. 

Now  do  not  misunderstand  us.  We 
believe  that  the  great  majority  of  cat¬ 
tle  dealers  are  honest  and  reputable. 
We  know  that  cattle  dealers  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  dairy  business.  We  do  not 
believe  that  a  majority  of  these  men 
will  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Far¬ 
mers’  and  Livestock  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  be  so  out¬ 
spoken,  but  since  it  was  organized, 
American  Agriculturist  has  made  it 
one  of  its  chief  duties  to  expose 
schemes  that  take  money  from  farmers 
without  giving  adequate  return.  We 
believe  this  is  the  case  with  this  Far¬ 
mers’  and  Livestock  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  so  if  you  want  to  save  your  ten 
dollars,  keep  it  in  your  pocket. 


Keep  Herd  Sires  Till  They 
Prove  Their  Value 

IT  has  frequently  been  stated  that 
the  progress  of  the  dairy  industry  is 
hindered  by  killing  many  herd  sires 
before  their  true  worth  is  known.  This 
statement  is  emphasized  by  records  of 
the  offspring  of  King  Hengerveld 
Aaggie  Fayne.  Because  the  offspring 
of  this  herd  sire  did  not  look  especially 
promising  when  they  were  young,  he 
was  killed.  Following  this  one  of  his 
daughters  as  a  three-year-old  pro¬ 
duced  24,612  pounds  of  milk  and  in  all 
31  of  his  daughters  have  made  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Advanced  Registry  rec¬ 
ords. 

Slaughtering  a  bull  before  his  value 
is  known  has  been  likened  to  killing 
the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  egg. 
Viciousness  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
is  probably  the  most  common  reason 
for  sending  herd  sires  to  the  butcher. 
The  proper  remedy  for  this  is  a  prop¬ 
erly  constructed  safety  bull  pen. 


Regulations  for  Shipping 
Country  Dressed  Veal 

MANY  shippers  of  country  dressed 
calves  have  been  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  regulations  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health  re¬ 
garding  the  proper  shipment  of  calves 
slaughtered  and  shipped  by  farmers. 

The  ruling  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  provides  that  calves 
must  be  shipped  with  the  liver,  lungs, 
heart,  and  spleen  in  and  all  naturally 
attached,  also  the  head  on.  An  ex¬ 
ception  is  made  where  calves  are  in¬ 
spected  and  passed  as  fit  for  human 
food  by  a  duly  authorized  official  of 
the  United  States  Government,  or  of 
any  State  or  municipality,;  and  shall 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


IS  NOT  Prize  Strain 

let's  Increase  You  r  Profits  Too 


We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  in¬ 
creased  milk  production  and  profits 
from  pure-strain  cows,  but  what  about  you 
fellows  whose  herds  are  not  prize  strain? 

Aren’t  your  cows  worthy  of  “saving?” 

Don’t  you  want  more  profits? 

Seems  to  me  you  deserve  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  well-to-do  man  who  can 
afford  back-to-Adam  pure-blood  Holstein 
Guernseys,  Ayreshires  and  other  aristo¬ 
crats.  There’s  nothing  I  love  to  see  more 
than  a  finely  blooded  cow,  but  why  make 
such  a  fuss  about  it?  When  it  lives  up  to 
its  name  it  is  doing  no  more  than  the  job 
it  was  bred  for. 


Utmost  Milk  Production 
from  ALL 

The  important  thing  to  my  way  of 
thinking  is  to  get  most  milk  from  every 
herd.  There’s  no  surer  way  than  to  feed 
Bull-Brand  Dairy  Ration.  Made  on  a  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  formula,  from  choicest 
protein  concentrates,  minerals  and  other 
essential  ingredients,  for  10  years  it  has 
had  the  record  of  being  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  per  dollar  of  feed  cost. 


Many  of  the  thousands  of  Feeders  who 
have  written  us  these  reports  have  prize 
cows.  But  just  as  many  of  them  have  non- 
pedigreed  cows.  B-B  Dairy  Ration  has 
always  proven  the  most  profitable  and 
productive  for  both  kinds. 

That  is  why  it  enjoys  a  solid  reputation 
among  the  feeders.  Why  dairymen  have 
stuck  to  it  for  periods  ranging  from  8  to 
10  years.  Why  the  men  who  try  other 
rations  always  come  back  to  B-B. 


A 

f  N 

BULL 

Unusual  Records 

Dairymen  say  that  it  brings  the  milker 
up  to  fine  condition  and  keeps  her  there. 
It  does  away  with  caked  udders  and  other 
similar  troubles.  It  gives  a  splendid  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  at  a  saving  in  feed  cost. 
B-B  customers  quote  records  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “B-B  increased  my  milk  flow  25% 
the  first  week.”  “An  increase  of  75  lbs. 
a  day.”  “Yearly  profits  of  $205.00  to 


“Daily  averages  of  13  to 
14  quarts  of  4%milk.” 


More  Milk— or  Money  Back 

B-B  offers  you  the  same  increased  milk 
production  and  profits.  Feed  it  to  your 
cows  and  note  the  immediate  pick-up. 
Note  the  improved  condition.  Count 
your  extra  profit  dollars.  And  remember 
that  you  are  using  B-B  with  this  provision: 
if  you  find  it  does  not  give  your  cows  the 
most  milk  per  dollar  of  feed  cost,  bring 
back  the  empty  sacks  for  a  complete  re¬ 
fund  of  your  money. 

Your  profits  must  be  increased,  too! 

Maritime  Milling  Co.  Inc.,  Buffalo, N.Y. 


FEED  BULL-BRAND 

Dairy  Ration  (24%),  B-B  Red- 
4  E-Mixt  (20%),  B-B  Hi-Test 
20%)  or  B-B  Marmico  (l6%), 
whichever  is  most  suitable  for 
your  roughage.  Use  the  Bull- 
Brand  full  line  of  Poultry  Feeds 


-M-I2.Z 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Ous 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  hrc-proqL 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Writs 
today  for  free  catalog 

Amerteja  lr»s  Roottag  Ox  ,■  w.„i.  -Sis.  44,HiddletowB, 


— diseased  animals  and  birds, 
having  f  access  |  to  drinking j 
( tanks  also  pollute  the  water!] 


The  water  you  feed  your  cattle 
and  poultry  is  dangerous!  It  is 
contaminated  by  millions  of 
germs  due  to  surface  drainage, 

CtC'i 

j  B-K/ a  concentrated  sodium 
hypochlorite,  fed  in  the  drinking 
water  kills  these  germs. 

j  The  B-K  Way  of  Sanitation  is 
effective  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  abortion,  calf  scours,  etc., 
from  infected  animals,  roup  and 
white  diarrhea,  etc.,  in  poultry. 
The  barns,  platforms,  mangers, 
poultry  houses,  incubators, 
brooders,  etc.,  should  all  be  dis¬ 
infected  the  B-K  Way. 

You  dilute  B-K  to  use?"  That] 
is  why  it  is  so  economical.  It  is 
clear  as  water — won’t  soil — con-) 
tains  no  acid  or  poison. 

The  B-K  Way  of  Sanitation, 
the  result  of  nearly  20  years’  re¬ 
search  and  practical  use,  is  an 
easy,  inexpensive  way  to  prevent 
disease .  Complete  direction 


charts  are  included  in  every  B-K 
package.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfied. r 


J  Write  for  these  free  bulletins — 
all  correspondence  confidential: 

(No.  15,  Cattle — Selection", 

\ Breeding,  Sanitation./ 

[No.  213, Poultry  Healthand 
\  Profits/ 


Concentrated  Sodium 
Hypochlorite 


B-K  is  sold  by  stores  carrying 
Dairy  •  and  Poultry  Supplies, 
Feeds,  Drugs  and  Hardware. 

General  Laboratories 

125  Dickinson  Street 

Madison,  Wisconsin 


Farmers  can  secure  fence  profits  at  lower  cost 
by  using  economical  Page  Fence.  46  years 
have  proved  Page  Fence  costs  less  per  year  of 
service.  Long  life  is  assured  by  uniformly  best 
steel,  heavily  galvanized,  in  either  staple  tie 
or  wrapped  stay  type  of  knot. 

Rotate  your  crops;  pasture  instead  of  harvest¬ 
ing;  turn  low-priced  grain  into  high-priced 
meat. 


Your  dealer  will  show  you  the  Page  Fence  best 
suited  to  your  needs. 

PAGE  STEEL  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut  Fence  Department 

District  Offices: 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 
An  Associate  Company  o£  the  American  Chain 
Company,  Incorporated.  In  Canada:  Dominion 
Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


PAGE 


America’s  First 
Wire  Fence— 
Since  1883 


FENCE 


“GET  CLASSIFIED” 

For  RESULTS  try  adertising  in  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Regulations  for  Shipping 
Country  Dressed  Veal 

f Continued  from  Page  13) 

have  been  marked  as  having  been  so 
inspected  and  passed. 

Calves  officially  inspected  and  passed 
in  this  manner  in  the  country,  may  be 
shipped  without  the  liver,  lungs,  heart 
and  spleen  in  or  head  attached. 

Neither  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  nor  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  &  Markets 
has  been  in  a  position  to  extend  any 
inspection  service  of  this  kind.  There¬ 
fore,  inspections  of  calves  before  ship¬ 
ment  can  only  be  made  by  a  licensed 
veterinarian  of  a  municipal  hoard  of 
health,  and  provided  the  inspection 
and  certification  of  such  an  official  is 
approved  by  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Health. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  understands  that  there  are 
few  municipalities  that  have  such  an 
inspection  service. 

In  the  absence  of  such  inspections 
and  certifications,  it  is  necessary  to 
ship  country  dressed  calves  with  the 
liver,  lungs,  heart  and  spleen  (fre¬ 
quently  called  melt)  in  and  naturally 
attached  and  with  the  head  on.  Such 
shipments  will  be  inspected  by  officers 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
after  they  arrive  in  New  York  City. 


Stabilization  Committee 
Studies  Milk  Surplus 
Problem 

ON  December  20  a  milk  stabilization 
committee  was  formed,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  producers’  organi¬ 
zations  and  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  headed  by 
Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  It  is  stated 
that  the  committee  represents  the  first 
scientific  application  of  expert  ability 
which  has  been  directed  at  this  prob¬ 
lem.  One  startling  fact  developed  by 
the  committee  at  the  initial  meeting 
recently  is  that  the  most  burdensome 
surplus  now  comes  in  January,  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March. 

After  studying  the  situation  care¬ 
fully,  the  committee  has  agreed  that 
the  extension  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  is  not  necessary  and  that  low 
prices  in  March  and  April  have  a  seri¬ 
ous  effect  on  fall  production  due  to  the 
discouragement  of  producers  who  feel 
that  they  will  not  receive  a  price  for 
their  produce  which  justifies  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  adequate  amounts  of  grain  to 
maintain  the  highest  possible  produc¬ 
tion.  The  figures  on  the  New  York 
milk  prices  showed  that  when  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  fluid  milk  prices  oc¬ 
curred  early  in  the  spring  that  there 
was  invariably  a  smaller  production 
the  following  November  than  there 
was  in  the  November  of  the  preceding 
year.  Consequently,  the  committee 
feels  that  every  effort  must  be  made 
by  distributing  companies,  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  and  individual  producers  to 
stabilize  the  market  in  the  spring  so 
that  this  reduction  will  he  unneces¬ 
sary. 

Looking  Ahead 

All  educational  agencies  in  the  state 
should  immediately  start  active  cam¬ 
paigns  to  have  the  dairymen  so  ar¬ 
range  their  crops  that  they  will  sow 
green  crops  such  as  oats  and  peas, 
buckwheat,  millet,  sowed  corn  or  early 
cabbage  so  that  this  green  feed  will  be 
available  to  feed  during  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust,  which  will  keep  spring  cows’  pro¬ 
duction  at  its  highest  possible  point. 
If  this  is  done  spring  cows  will  hold 
'their  production  of  milk  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  October  and  November  which 
will  supplement  the  milk  from  the  fall 
dairies  and  furnish  the  necessary 
amount  to  supply  the  market  this  com¬ 
ing  year. 

The  committee  has  divided  its  ac¬ 
tivities  into  two  parts,  the  formation  of 
a  short  time  program  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  next  fall,  and  the  laying  out 
of  a  long-time  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  market  for  years  to  come. 
Among  the  members  of  the  commit- 


Mefd/JvAes  Replace  Rubber 

A  single-tube  system— now  with 
half  as  much  rubber— half  as 
much  wear !  Short  tubes— easy 
washing— clean  milk  I  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog. 

"IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 


Single 

Unit 


L.  C.  Noble,  Poultney,  Vermont, 
says:  “After  using  another  milker 
for  more  than  two  years  I  in¬ 
stalled  a  Burrell.  I  find  that  it 
milks  the  cows  clean,  costs  less  for 
power,  easier  toclean,  is  all  around  j 
the  best  milker  I  ever  used.” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27 Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Double 

Unit 


the  doer 

fasteners 
form  a  safety 
ladder 

A  convenient,  permanent  ladder  of 
wide,  low,  safe  rungs  directly  under 
the  opening— completely  safe  and 
convenient.  The  hoops  are  adjusted 
from  the  ladder  so  providing  long 
life  for  the  silo  and  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  silage. 

Write  for  discounts  for 
cash  and  early  orders 
and  big  free  catalog. 


UNAUTLLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  B,  ,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

UNADIL 
SILO 


Get  Our  Special 
Winter  Offer 

Write  today — get  catalog 
and  offer — consider  big 
saving,  (equal  to  liberal 
first  payment) — then  de¬ 
cide  about  silo.  Quality 
FIRST,  then  price — has 
trebled  sales  in  3  years. 
Clear  Fir.  selected  Hem¬ 
lock — self-draining  joints 
— doors  can’t  stick — Best 
silo  “buy”  on  market. 
Just  say  “Send  Full 
Data  Silo  Offer.” 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  with¬ 
out  help  of  any  kind.  Our  new 
Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  heat. 
Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees 

THE  SPROUL  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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And  Now 

We  Offer  You  a 
Concrete  Stave  Silo 

Made  from  Re¬ 
inforced  Concrete 

Staves,  and  erected  on  your  place 
by  our  own  skilled  crew.  Held 
securely  by  Galvanized  Steel  Hoops. 

Harder  Silo  has  long 
been  the  leading  wooden 
silo  throughout  the  East. 
To  those  who  prefer  con¬ 
crete,  we  now  offer  this 
up-to-date  concrete  silo 
with  many  improved 
features,  priced  only  a 
little  higher  than  a  good 
wooden  silo.  Terms 
arranged  to  suit  your 
income. 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices 

HARDERSILO  CO., Inc. 

Box  B  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


tee  are:  Professors  H.  A.  Ross  and 
Fred  B.  Morris,  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  H.  D.  Phillips,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets;  E. 
Victor  Underwood,  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  E.  J.  Wal- 
rath,  New  York  State  Grange;  Hugh 
Adair,  Sheffield  Farms  Producers  As¬ 
sociation;  L.  A.  Dalton,  Agricultural 
Agent  D.  L.  &  W. ;  H.  E.  Babcock,  G. 
L.  F.  Exchange,  and  George  R.  Fitts, 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc. 

Another  committee  studying  the 
same  problem  is  composed  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  metropolitan  milk  dealers 
and  producers’  organization.  This 
committee  was  ordered  created  at  a 
conference  of  dealers  and  producers 
with  Commissioner  of  Health,  Wynn,  on 
December  5th. 

Those  serving  on  the  committee  are: 
Clark  W.  Halliday,  Sheffield  Producers 
Association;  George  R.  Fitts,  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
Inc.;  B.  S.  Halsey,  Sheffield  Farms 
Company;  F.  W.  Janssen,  Janssen 
Dairy  Company;  E.  B.  Lewis,  Horton 
Ice  Cream  Company;  W.  H.  Marcussen, 
Borden  Farm  Products  Company;  J.  F. 
McCauley,  Model  Dairy  Company,  and 
I.  E.  Nathans,  an  independent  dealer. 


copper- content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


A  Silo  of  lifetime  satisfaction.  No  shrinkage  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased  in  height.  No  freeze 
troubles.  Easily  erected.  Storm  and  fire-proof. 
Write  today  for  valuable  booklet  Users’  Own 
Words  written  by  250  owners. 

Write  today  for  special  money  saving  offer. 

ROSS  &usii0r  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

( Established  1850 )  699  Warder  St. 

Check  items  you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated 
folders  and  full  information.  Mail  today. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept,  b  Frederick,  Md. 


Ask  the  Man 

WHO  SELLS  IT 


R.  S.  Pinney 


SAYS,  “In  my  nineteen  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  -with  American  Agriculturist  I 
have  found  it  most  reliable  and  honest 
in  all  dealings.  It  sells  on  its  merits. 

“It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  repre¬ 
sent  such  a  reliable  company.” 

THERE  IS  AN  OPENING  FOR 
A  LIVE  WIRE  SALESMAN. 

Send  for  booklet,  “Your  Opportunity ” 

American 

Agriculturist 

ITHACA  New  York 


Canadian  Department  Re¬ 
ports  on  “Sugar  Jack” 

THE  Canadian  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  has  con¬ 
ducted  tests  on  a  process  of  treating 
roughage  by  a  contrivance  called  sugar 
jack  converter.  Their  conclusions  are 
as  follows: 

“1.  The  sugar  jack  process  feed  is 
more  expensive  than  silage  and  does 
not  equal  the  results  in  milk  and  but- 
terfat. 

“2.  Dry  unprocessed  roughage  pro¬ 
duced  milk  and  butterfat  equal  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  that  produced 
from  the  roughage  of  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  after  processing  by  the  sugar  jack 
method. 

“3.  In  the  sugar  jack  converter, 
said  to  be  the  active  principle 
in  the  process,  was  found  upon  analysis 
to  consist  largely  of  common  salt, 
slaked  lime,  and  a  little  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter.  Warm  water  alone  and  warm 
water  with  common  salt  added  to  re¬ 
place  the  sugar  jack  proved  to  be  just 
as  satisfactory  in  the  sugar  jack  pro* 
cess  as  did  the  sugar  jack  converter.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  silo  has  no 
serious  rival  as  a  means  of  furnishing 
the  dairy  with  succulent  roughage. 


Readers  Say  Heaves  Can 
Be  Helped 

IN  a  recent  issue  a  statement  was 
made  that  there  is  no  cure  for  heaves. 
This  statement  is  correct,  but  it  is 
recognized  that  there  are  a  number  of 
things  which  will  lessen  the  trouble 
from  the  disease.  One  subscriber 
writes  as  follows: 

We  have  had  good  success  in  giving  a 
horse  with  heaves  one  teaspoon  of 
fenugreek  and  a  small  amount  of  pow¬ 
dered  camphor  gum  in  oats.  The 
trouble  apparently  disappears  and  the 
horse  will  work  all  day  without  being 
tired. — Mrs.  C.  B. 

*  *  * 

Another  subscriber  writes:  If  D.  O. 
M.  will  try  the  following  I  think  if  it  is 
not  a  cure,  he  will  at  least  be  able  to 
work  his  horse  and  have  no  more  trou¬ 
ble:  2  ounces  oil  of  tar,  2  ounces  oil  of 
amber,  2  ounces  of  tincture  of  iron.  Use 
one  teaspoonful  in  feed  at  night.  The 
horse  will  show  improvement  in  a  few 
days. — H.  A.  B. 

*  *  * 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  my  horses 

got  the  heaves  and  a  bad  cough.  I  gave 
it  feeding  molasses,  as  much  as  I  could 
take  up  at  one  dig  with  a  large  kitchen 
spoon  three  times  a  day.  It  relieved 
both  the  cough  and  the  heaves  in  a 
short  time.  The  horse  has  an  attack 
every  summer  but  a  few  doses  of 

molasses  in  the  beginning  makes  it  all 
right.— C.  W. 

- 1  #  >  »  > 

“Scoop  shovel”  feeding  of  dairy  cows 
is  unprofitable.  A  good  practice  is  to 
feed  each  cow  one  pound  of  grain  mix¬ 
ture  for  every  3  or  4  pounds  of  milk 
produced. 
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Robber  Cows/ 

Two  out  of  three 

• 

cheat  their  owners 


KOWKARE 


13 AIRY  experts  say 
that  only  one  cow  in  three — on  a 
national  average — actually  pays  a 
profit.  They  also  assert  that  in  the 
average  herd  a  milk  increase  of 
only  ten  percent  will  DOUBLE 
the  profit  to  the  owner. 

If  yours  is  an  average  herd  you 
can  make  more  money  than  you 
are — MUCH  more.  By  the  simple 
process  of  spotting  the  “boarders” 
and  converting  them  into  produ¬ 
cers  you  can  realize  the  real  profits 
of  your  labors.  No  merchant  can 
make  money  with  some  one  rob¬ 
bing  the  till.  Neither  can  a  dairy 
herd  return  a  proper  profit  if  poor 
milkers  are  allowed  to  offset  the 
good  milkers. 

What  a  chance  to  boost  those  winter 
milk  checks!  No  bank — and  mighty 
few  crops — offer  you  the  yield  on  a 
small  investment  that  can  be  yours  by 
adopting  a  common-sense  conditioning 
plan  for  your  cows.  The  plan  is  not 
new.  It  has  been  in  vogue  for  over 
thirty  years — with  added  thousands  of 
new  converts  every  year. 

A  few  cents  per  cow  per  month  in¬ 
vested  in  Kow-Kare,  the  great  cow 
conditioner  and  regulator  will  surprise 
and  convince  you.  This  scientific  com¬ 
pound  of  Iron,  the  great  builder  and 
blood  tonic,  blended  with  potent  medic¬ 
inal  herbs  and  roots  helps  your  cows 
digest  and  assimilate  their  natural  win¬ 
ter  diet.  It  enables  you  to  “force” 
cows  for  more  milk,  while  maintaining 
a  health  standard  to  throw  off  the  ills 
to  which  dairy  cows  are  so  frequently 
subject. 


For  cows  off  feed,  cows  out  of  con¬ 
dition  and  low  in  yield,  Kow-Kare  will 
prove  its  worth  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
The  extra  quarts  of  milk  that  come 
with  perfect  digestion  and  elimination 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

For  Cows  at  Calving 

For  improving  the  breeding  vitality 
of  your  cows  this  great  regulator  has  a 
reputation  that  is  well  earned.  Before 
and -after  freshening  there  is  no  more 
dependable  aid — and  aid  is  needed  at 
this  gruelling  period.  Numberless  dai¬ 
ries  would  not  let  a  cow  freshen  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  Kow-Kare. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  drug,  hard¬ 
ware,  feed  and  general  stores — $1.25 
and  65c.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied 
we  will  mail  postpaid. 

Dairy  Association  Go.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


dairy  profits 

FREE 
Dairy  Book 

Send  today  for  copy 
of  this  new  book, 
beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  and  full  of 
helpful  suggestions 
on  dairy  manage¬ 
ment. 


Home-Mix 

your  own  Complete  Mineral 

A  mineral  mixture  of  recognized  condition¬ 
ing  value  is  made  by  mixing  30  lbs.  salt,  30 
lbs.  fine-ground  limestone,  30  lbs.  steamed 
bone  meal  and  four  cans  (large)  Kow-Kare. 

For  well  under  $6  per  hundred  you  will 
have  an  unbeatable  mineral.  Use  80  lbs.  of  • 
this  mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


—  aid  to 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


"GREATEST  Off  ER 

CrCH  MAD C 


,  PUTS  THIS 

OTTAWA 

TO  WORK  fOP  TOO 
Wood  is  valuable.  Saw  15  to 


i  Make  Money!  20  cords  a  day.  Does  more 

J  than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
Falls  trees  — saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  engine  for  other 

work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book.  Shipped 
from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  nooses. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO,  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


Have  a  Debate  in  Your 
Grange 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 
for  an  outline  on  the  subject: 

Should  farmers  use  Saturday 
afternoon  as  a  half  holiday ? 

American  Agriculturist 
461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

"/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist” 


American  Agriculturist,  February  9,  ly^ 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  February 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 
the  basis  of  3%. 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2B  Cond.  Milk- 

2.46 

2.30 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.30 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.50 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1928  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.27  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Makes  Sharp  Gain 


CREAMERY 
SALTED 
Higher  than  extra....  50'4*5I 

Extra  (92sc) . . .  50 

84-91  score .  45  *49(4 

Lower  Grades .  44  -45 


jan.  30  Jan.  23 


48  -48(4 
*4714 
4314-47 
42(4-43 


Feb.  I. 

1928 
4814-49 
48  - 
43  -4714 
41  -4214 


Last  week  we  reported  that  the  un¬ 
dercurrent  of  sentiment  was  that  but¬ 
ter  prices  were  on  the  upward  trend. 
The  market  developed  accordingly.  The 
first  improvement  became  apparent  on 
Thursday  shortly  after  we  went  to 
press.  It  developed  into  a  sellers’  mar¬ 
ket.  Consumption  was  good  and  street 
stocks  were  on  a  low  level.  By  the 
28th  the  situation  had  so  improved 
that  prices  advanced  a  full  cent  on 
extras.  The  firmer  feeling  that  pre¬ 
vailed  on  that  day  naturally  would  fol¬ 
low  the  close  clearance  of  goods  over 
the  previous  week  end.  This  was  added 
to  by  advices  from  producing  sections 
of  severe  storms.  Since  then  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  reported  a  clearance  ,sufficient- 
ly  close  to  warrant  another  gain  of  a 
full  cent  that  brings  the  price  of  extras 
to  50c.  There  are  some  who  make  no 
bones  of  the  fact  that  this  recent  ad- 


HARNESS 

No  Buck  lesnnar 
Mo  Rinas  To  wear 


"Send  for  my  big  new  free  harness  book. 
Tells  how  I  send  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  on  30  days  trial.  Useit — prove  for  yourself  that 
it  is  stronger,  easier  to  handle.  Outwears  buckle  harness 
because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  straps,  no  rings  to  wear 
them,  no  buckle  holes  to  weaken  them,  geniune  metal  to 
metal.  All  metal  part*ofcadmium-,thcru*t  proof 
metal. 

Costs  Less— Wears  Longer  < 

Saves  repairs.  Walsh  special  900  steel  test  leather,  which  i 
is  explained  in  big  free  book.  Easily  adjusted  to  fit 
anysizehorse.  Madein  all  styles:  back  pad,  side  backer,  j 
breechingless,  etc.  $7.50  puts  a  Walsh  Harness  on  your 
team  on  30  day  trial — balance  is  paid  monthy .  Return^* 
to  me  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  today  for  my 
big  free  book,  prices,  easy  terms.  — ■ 

James  M.  Walsh  ' 

James  M.  Walsh  Co.  I 

“•ea*1 5,1 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  It  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


_  ~  r«  i  OrO  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 

EGG  CAkbb  °far  SpheeLVss  cases- 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


vance  is  going  to  react  on  the  con¬ 
sumptive  side  of  the  trade.  Many  are 
showing  some  anxiety  fearing  that 
higher  retail  prices  are  going  to  make 
housewives  a  little  more  cautious, 
thereby  curtailing  consumptive  de¬ 
mand  and  once  more  slowing  up  the 
outlets.  Naturally  this  leads  to  cau¬ 
tious  buying  and  although  the  under¬ 
current  is  firm  the  situation  is  being 
watched  very  closely.  Many  of  the  big 
buyers  are  holding  off  long  lines  and 
just  taking  what  their  immediate  trade 
requires. 

The  cold  storage  situation  appears 
satisfactory.  Withdrawals  from  Jan¬ 
uary  18  to  January  25  were  over  600,- 
000  pounds  in  excess  of  those  taken 
out  during  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
On  January  25th,  the  four  largest 
cities  reported  12,146,240  pounds  com¬ 
pared  with  14,764,772  pounds  the  same 
time  a  year  ago. 


Fresh  Cheese  Lower 


STATE  Jan.  30 

FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  _  24  -25 

Fresh  Average _ _ 

Held  Fancy  .  27(4-29 

Held  Averape  . 


Jan.  23 


24(4-2514 


Feb.  I, 

1928 
25  -25(4 


27(4-29  29  -29(4 


The  fresh  cheese  market  continues 
slow  and  prices  have  slipped  a  fraction 
of  a  cent.  Fresh  makes  from  both  New 
York  State  and  Wisconsin  are  slow  and 
offers  to  sell  at  24c  are  not  attracting 
many  buyers.  As  much  as  we  dislike 
to  make  the  statement,  the  situation  at 
this  writing  would  indicate  that  we 
may  see  another  slight  reduction  in  our 
next  report.  Well  cured  cheese  on  the 
other  hand,  manages  to  hold  on  fairly 
well,  although  there  are  some  lots  of 
cured  Daisies  from  Wisconsin  that  are 
barely  holding  their  own,  and  some  of 
those  descriptions  may  experience  a 
reduction  before  long. 

An  examination  of  the  cold  storage 
holdings  bears  out  the  movement  of 
the  market,  for  we  have  on  hand  ap¬ 
proximately  4,000,000  pounds  more 
cheese  than  we  had  a  year  ago.  On 
January  24,  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
reports  had  on  hand  15,112,000  pounds 
compared  with  10,966,000  pounds  a 
year  ago.  In  other  words  we  have  got 
about  40%  more  cheese  on  hand  this 
year  than  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  that  with  so  much 
of  a  commodity  to  sell,  prices  will  re¬ 
main  firm.  There  is  one  factor  from 
which  we  can  get  a  little  comfort. 
From  January  17  to  24  the  withdraw¬ 
als  from  cold  storage  totaled  606,000 
pounds,  almost  four  times  as  much  as 
was  taken  out  during  the  same  period 
last  year. 

Egg  Market  Highly  Sensitive 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Jan.  30 

Jan.  23 

Feb.  1, 
1928 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

46-47 

47-48 

42-43 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras.  .. 

45- 

45-46 

40-41 

Extra  Firsts . 

43-44 

42-44 

39-39(4 

Firsts  . 

41-42 

41- 

-38 

Undergrades  . 

-40 

-39 

-37 

Pullets  . 

Ppu/ppt 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

38-40 

35-36 

30-33 

Hennery  . 

47-48 

46- 

42-43 

Gathered  . 

39-46 

38-45 

41- 

these  held  goods  will  interfere  with 
much  of  a  price  advance  on  nearbys. 

On  January  25  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  were  said  to  have  in  re¬ 
frigerators  311,000  cases  of  eggs  com¬ 
pared  with  53,000  at  the  same  time  a 
year  ago.  From  January  18  to  25, 
130,000  cases  of  eggs  came  out  of  stor¬ 
age  in  those  cities,  whereas  during  the 
same  period  a  year  ago  73,000  moved 
out. 

Live  Poultry  Supplies  Ample 


FOWLS 

Jan.  30 

Jan.  23 

Feb.  1, 

1928 

Colored  . 

30-31 

28-30 

29-30 

Leghorn  . 

30-31 

28-30 

28-30 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

26-28 

26-28 

26-35 

Leghorn  . . 

26-28 

26-28 

27-32 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

33-40 

32-40 

45-48 

Leghorn  . 

33-37 

32-36 

-40 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

40-43 

36-38 

35-42 

30-50 

DUCKS.  Nearby  . 

-28 

29-30 

29-33 

GEESE  . 

20-30 

24-28 

25-26 

Live  poultry 

supplies 

on  the  30th 

were  all  that  the  trade 

could 

handle, 

and  here  and  there,  there  was  enough 

excess  to  give 

a  little  anxiety  to  the 

undertone.  By  the  time  the  reader 
gets  this  report  the  situation  will  have 
been  determined,  but  we  can  gain  a 
lesson  from  it.  The  daily  radio  reports 
give  us  a  slight  indication  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  from  day  to  day  and  when  sup¬ 
plies  are  ample,  as  they  have  been  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  days,  we  can  almost 
bank  on  a  price  reduction,  especially 
when  values  are  on  a  higher  level  than 
they  were  the  week  previous.  Fowls 
at  the  moment  are  selling  slowly.  .The 
supplies  available  would  indicate  that 
prices  have  got  to  moderate  slightly  in 
order  to  speed  up  trade.  Broilers  have 
been  in  considerable  accumulation  and 
our  top  quotations  are  extreme.  Capons 
are  wanted,  and  fancy  ones,  it  is  said, 
would  have  no  trouble  in  bringing  a 
premium  over  the  top  figures  given 
above,  hut  they  must  he  very  fancy. 
Medium  grade  stock  is  in  sufficient 
supply.  Heavy  supplies  of  Long  Island 
ducks  have  made  necessary  a  slight  re¬ 
duction.  On  January  30  over  11,000 
ducks  arrived,  and  although  this  seems 
to  he  a  small  amount  in  a  city  of  many 
millions,  nevertheless  we  must  consider 
that  there  are  other  supplies  than  live 
Long  Islands;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
trade  wants  fancy  large  ducks,  5 
pounds  or  over,  anything  4 y2  pounds 
and  under  has  suffered  a  price  conces¬ 
sion.  * 

Potatoes  Without  Improvement 


STATE 
150  lb. 
Bulk, 
MAINE 
150  lb 
Bulk, 
PENNA. 
150  lb 
No.  I 
Bulk, 
LONG 
150  lb 
No.  I 
Bulk, 


,  sack  ... 
180  lbs. 

,  sack.... 
180  lbs. 

.  sack 

180  lbs. 
ISLAND 

.  sack 

180  lbs. 


Jan.  30 

1.85-2.00 

2.00-2.25 

2.00-2.35 

2.35-2.65 


2.00-2.25 


2.50-2.75 

2.75-3.10 


Jan.  23 

1.85-2.00 

2.00-2.25 

2.00-2.35 

2.35-2.65 


2.00-2.25 


2,50-2.75 

2.75-3.10 


Feb.  f, 
1928 


3.00-3.35 

3.60-4.00 


3.50-3.75 

4.00-4.35 


The  egg  market  is  far  from  a  well 
settled  affair.  One  day  the  situation 
looks  good  and  the  next  day  you’ll 
show  an  absolute  change  of  face.  A 
few  cars  will  have  a  tremendous  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  trade. 
On  Tuesday,  January  29,  the  market 
on  fresh  eggs,  during  the  morning, 
showed  considerable  strength  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  considerable  business  was 
done  at  a  one  cent  premium  over  the 
prices  of  Monday.  However,  a  few  cars 
were  carried  past  noon,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  receivers  showed  a  strain 
of  nervousness  that  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  the  premium  that  brought  prices 
back  to  Monday’s  level,  the  same 
which  we  quote  above. 

The  immediate  future  is  somewhat 
problematical.  Some  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  whites  arriving  are  quite  seri¬ 
ously  frosted,  and  the  severe  storms 
out  In  the  West  are  holding  back  ship¬ 
ments.  This  is  taken  as  an  indication 
that  receipts  are  going  to  recede  which 
may  result  in  a  slightly  improved  mar¬ 
ket  here.  On  the  other  hand,  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  are  extremely  heavy  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago  and  undoubtedly 


they  are  in  a  stronger  position.  Com¬ 
mon  are  selling  at  $8.25  with  the  best 
at  $8.75,  but  this  last  price  is  on  the  in¬ 
side,  and  any  day  now  we  look  for  a 
new  outside  quotation  on  choice  goods. 

Hay  Slightly  Improved 

The  hay  market  is  slightly  improved 
on  No.  2  stock,  and  No.  1  timothy  is 
scarce  and  firm.  Furthermore  timothy 
containing  mixtures  of  grass  or  clover 
and  grading  No.  1  shows  a  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  price.  Aside  from  this  the  market 
is  in  an  unimproved  condition.  Low 
grades  are  still  unwanted  and  we  re¬ 
peat  our  advice  to  shippers,  given  last 
week,  to  hold  back  on  No.  3  and  sample 
hay;  even  No.  2  is  none  too  well  off. 
Rye  straw  is  bringing  $22  to  $23  and 
oat  straw  from  $14  to  $15. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


The  potato  market  shows  no  change 
from  a  week  ago.  The  tone  holds 
steady.  As  the  saying  goes,  “All  is 
quiet  along  the  Potomac.”  There  is 
very  little  to  add  in  the  way  of  com¬ 
ment  concerning  the  potato  market. 
Certainly  those  who  are  shipping  any¬ 
thing  but  No.  1  are  making  a  big  mis¬ 
take.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  situation, 
we  can  cite  the  case  of  Long  Island’s 
grading  No.  2  which  are  bringing  from 
$1.00  to  $1.25  per  150  pound  sack.  If 
it  were  possible  to  keep  these  second 
grade  potatoes  off  the  market,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  situation  would  be  much  im¬ 
proved,  but  as  long  as  growers  and 
shippers  continue  to  send  them  in,  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it. 

Beans  Advance  Again 

The  bean  market  is  beginning  to 
show  some  signs  of  life.  All  stocks 
are  held  with  confidence  and  the  trend 
is  upward.  Marrows  have  advanced 
on  inside  quotations.  Jumbos  are  still 
$11.50  to  $12.50  per  hundred,  while 
average  Marrows  are  from  $10  to 
$10.75.  Pea  beans  have  advanced  once 
more  to  a  top  of  $11  per  hundred,  with 
common  stock  at  $10.25.  Red  Kidneys 
have  as  yet  not  changed  in  price  but 


FUTURES 

Jan.  30 

Jan.  23 

Feb.  1. 

(At  Chicago) 

1928 

Wheat  (Mar.)  . 

1.24(4 

1.24% 

1.30% 

Corn  (Mar.)  . 

.9754 

.97(4 

.89(4 

Oats  (Mar.)  . 

.53.(4 

.53% 

.54% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.62% 

1.64% 

1.57 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.16% 

1.16 

1.08% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.63(4 

■63'4 

.66% 

FEEDS 

Jan.  26 

Jan.  19 

Jan.  28, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1928 

Grade  Oats  . 

39.50 

39.00 

36.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

34.00 

34.50 

35.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

37.00 

38.00 

37.50 

Standard  Mids  .... 

33.00 

33.50 

35.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

42.00 

43.00 

43.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

38.00 

39.00 

38.00 

Red  Dog  . 

41.00 

41.50 

40.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

40.50 

40.50 

40.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

40.50 

40.50 

38.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

41,00 

43.00 

38.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

47.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

56.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

47.00 

47.00 

47.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

51.00 

51.50 

50.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.50 

53.50 

53.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . . 

58.00 

57.00 

49.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

;  in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N. 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Y.  State  Department  of 


Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  veal  calves  have  reached  $20 
per  hundred  for  prime  stock.  At  that 
figure  the  market  was  firm  and  active, 
and  indications  were  that  it  would  not 
only  hold  steady  but  premiums  might 
be  paid.  Farmers  holding  calves  out 
of  poor  producing  cows  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  turn  them  off  at  a  good  price 
on  the  30th.  Even  common  stock  sold 
as  high  as  $15  on  January  30.  Natur¬ 
ally  this  high  price  is  going  to  strike 
at  consumption,  but  for  the  time  being 
the  market  holds  steady. 

Live  lambs  are  also  meeting  an  ac¬ 
tive  demand  and  a  steady  market,  with 
the  best  marks  bringing  $17.50  per 
hundred,  mediums  from  $13.75  to  $16. 

Steers  are  irregular  and  prices  are 
lower.  Good  stock  generally  brought 
$13.25  with  common  to  medium  from 
$9.75  to  $12.25.  Bulls  are  also  less 
regular,  a  few  good  ones  are  still 
bringing  $9.50  per  hundred.  Although 
some  have  been  procured  at  $9.25,  with 
common  light  weights  as  low  as  $7.50. 

Cows  are  meeting  an  irregular  mar¬ 
ket  also.  A  few  good  ones  bring  $8.25 
with  varying  grades  bringing  all  the 
way  down  to  $4.  Reactors  generally 
bring  from  $5  to  $8. 

Hogs  are  steady,  those  weighing 
from  85  to  110  pounds  are  cheapest  at 
$9  to  $9.75.  Medium  weights  from  130 
to  160  pounds  are  quoted  at  $9.75  to 
$10  per  hundred,  while  heavier  weights 
from  165  to  200  range  from  $10  to 
$10.75. 

Rabbits  are  steady  to  firm,  bringing 
from  20  to  24c  per  pound. 

Country  dressed  veal  is  meeting  a 
fair  demand.  Most  of  the  best  to  ar¬ 
rive  brought  from  24  to  25c,  but  pre¬ 
miums  were  prepaid.  Common  stock 
sold  as  low  as  14c. 

Dressed  hot  house  lambs  have  been 
selling  very  slow  unless  showing  ex¬ 
ceptional  qualities.  Prices  for  the  best 
range  from  $12  to  $13.  Poor  ranging 
down  to  $8,  and  imitations  at  $3  to  $7. 
Country  dressed  sucklings  weighing 
from  8  to  12  pounds  have  been  bring¬ 
ing  from  28  to  30c.  As  weights  in¬ 
crease  prices  reduce  to  18c  for  30 
pounders. 


.  |  v.  Hp 


The 

Outstanding 

Chevrolet 

of  Chevrolet  History 


The  COACH 

$595 


The 

ROADSTER.... 

The 

PHAETON _ 

The 

COUPE . 

The 

SEDAN1 . 

The  Sport 
CABRIOLET... 

The  Convertible 
LANDAU . 


*525 

*525 

*595 

*675 

*695 

*725 


SEDAN  DELIVERY  $5  95 

cffiE.™Y»400 

iy2  TON  CHASSIS. $545 

ton  CHASSIS  $/rrn 
A ll  prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


The 

Outstanding  Achievement 
of  Chevrolet  History 


Farmers  everywhere  have  hailed  The 
Outstanding  Chevrolet  of  Chevrolet  His¬ 
tory  as  an  automotive  sensation.  For  here 
is  provided — in  the  price  range  of  the  four 
a  big,  powerful,  beautiful  six-cylinder 
car  that  is  more  than  equal  to  every  de¬ 
mand  of  modern  farm  usage. 

Its  great  new  six-cylinder  motor  provides 
the  reserve  power  so  much  in  demand  on 
farms  and  in  the  rural  districts.  Not  only 
is  it  32%  more  powerful  than  any  previ¬ 
ous  Chevrolet  power  plant  ♦  ♦  ♦  not  only 
does  it  offer  correspondingly  increased 
speed  and  faster  acceleration— but  it  deliv¬ 
ers  this  remarkable  performance  with  an 
economy  averaging  better  than  20  miles  to 
the  gallon  of  gasoline .  The  new  4-wheel 
brakes  are  positive,  dependable  and  excep¬ 
tionally  quiet  in  operation.  The  full  ball¬ 
bearing  steering  mechanism  provides 
unusual  handling  ease  under  every  driv¬ 


ing  condition*  And  riding  comfort  is 
assured  by  a  rigid  frame,  a  107-inch 
wheelbase  and  four  long  semi-elliptic 
shock  absorber  springs. 

The  beautiful  new  bodies  represent  one 
of  Fisher’s  greatest  achievements.  De¬ 
signed  by  master  designers  whose  art  has 
lent  distinction  to  some  of  America’s  finest 
motor  cars  . . .  built  of  selected  hardwood 
and  steely  the  strongest  and  safest  combin¬ 
ation  of  materials  known  to  the  body 
builder’s  craft  .  .  .  and  incorporating  an 
adjustable  driver’s  seat  in  all  closed 
models — they  introduce  an  entirely  new 
and  luxurious  standard  of  coachwork 
into  the  low-price  field. 

It  you  have  not  yet  seen  and  driven  this 
remarkable  new  automobile — visit  your 
Chevrolet  dealer  today.  Learn  for  your¬ 
self  how  much  more  the  buyer  of  a  low- 
priced  car  can  now  secure  for  his  money! 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


-  a  Six  in  the  price  range  of  the  four / 


When  choosing  a  new  radio  set 
it  pays  to  buy  a  genuine  RADIOLA 


The  RADIOLA  is  the  product  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  and 
its  associated  companies  —  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse. 

It  is  built  for  fine  performance  and  long 
life.  It  embodies  all  the  world’s  knowledge 
of  what  is  best  in  radio  design. 

Everywhere  in  the  radio  industry  instru¬ 
ments  bearing  the  familiar  RCA  mark 
are  recognized  as  the  standard  of  quality. 

There  are  no  cheaply  made  Radiolas.  The 
low-priced  sets  are  built  with  the  same 
precision,  and  of  the  same  tested  materials 
as  the  de  luxe  cabinet  instruments.  The 
finest  Radiotrons  are  used  in  every 
Radiola,  and  they  are  the  heart  of  any 
good  set. 

It  is  because  of  these  high  standards  of 
manufacture  that  Radiolas  rank  so  high 
in  public  favor. 


Radio  today  is  making  life  richer  and 
happier  in  more  than  ten  million  Amer¬ 
ican  families.  It  is  a  necessity  in  every 
well-equipped  home.  When  choosing  a 
radio  set  it’s  worth  getting  a  good  one. 
And  it  pays  to  buy  a  genuine  Radiola. 

The  RCA  Radiola  Dealer  nearest  you  will  gladly 
demonstrate  one  of  these  Radiolas  in  your  home — 
and  you  can  arrange  to  buy  it  on  the  convenient 
RCA  Time  Payment  Plan. 


RCA  Concerts  for  Schools 

If  you  love  good  music,  be  sure  to  listen 
in  Friday  mornings  at  11  (Eastern  Stand¬ 
ard  Time)  to  the  RCA  Educational  Hour 
conducted  by  Walter  Damrosch  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America. 


RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  100A — Sturdily-built,  beautifully-toned 
reproducer  to  use  with  the  “16’’  or  the  “18”  Radiola.  $29 

RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  103 — An  improved  model  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  100A,  with  tapestry  decoration.  (Shown  in  the  Hendrickson 
drawing  above.)  $37.50 


RCA  RADIOLA  60— Table  model  of  the  incomparable 
RCA  Super-Heterodyne.  Finest  receiver  of  its  type  ever 
designed.  Super-selective,  Super-sensitive.  A.  C. 
house-current  operation.  $147  (less  Radiotrons) 


RCA  RADIOLA  18 — For  homes  that  have  alternating- 
current  electric  service.  No  batteries  needed.  Just  plugs 
in  like  an  electric  fan  or  iron.  Wonderful  performance. 
Most'popular  Radiola  ever  offered.  Beautiful  cabinet  of 
walnut  finish.  $95  (less  Radiotrons) 


RCA  RADIOLA  16 — 6-tube  receiver  of  the  very  efti 
cient  tuned-radio-frequency  type.  For  battery  operation 
Single  dial  control.  Sensitive  and  selective.  Compac 
mahogany  finished  cabinet. 

$82.75  (including  full  set  of  Radiotrons 


Buy  with  confidence 


•where  you  see  this  sign 


R(A  RADIOIA 


RADIO  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA 
DALLAS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MADE  fl¥  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  HADIOTROV 


ifi 


■■  -  •  .. 


This 

FREE 

BOOK 


saves  you 
in  every 


“-»'SW5 


WILL  you  accept  your  copy  of  the 
finest  catalogue  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  has  ever  published?  New— beau¬ 
tifully  printed  in  colors— and  more  com¬ 
plete.  Greater  values— and  a  wealth  of 
merchandise  never  offered  before  at 
such  low  prices.  It  includes  nearly 
40,000  articles  in  all  and  represents  the 
most  remarkable  single  showing  of  , 

fine  merchandise  for  all  time.  k 

We  call  this  Spring  and  Summer  m 
book:  The  World’s  Greatest  Catalogue.  rm 

One  copy  belongs  to  you,  free. 

A  vast  institution  \ 

This  great  book  places  at  your  command 
a  knowledge  of  merchandise— an  experi¬ 
ence  and  skill  in  buying  that  reaches 
over  57  years  of  successful  service.  Here 
are  some  impressive  facts: 

Today  our  great  merchandise  houses 
cover  ten  square  miles  of  floor  space 
.  . .  almost  40,000  different  articles  make 
up  our  stock  .  .  .  one-quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  people  shop  here  by  mail  each  day 
.  .  .  our  buyers  search  the  markets  of  58 
foreign  lands  .  .  .  $250,000,000  is  spent 
yearly  for  new  merchandise  .  .  .  we  take 
the  entire  output  of  many  factories  .  .  .  we 
operate  other  factories  of  our  own. 


eri/o 


n9a„as 


:  PC  : 

^ m 


A  World-Wide 
Institution 


The  new  catalogue  displays  everything 
for  the  home,  the  farm  and  the  entire 
family.  No  matter  what  you  need,  this 
time-tried  book  will  always  tell  you  the 
lowest  price  you  can  safely  expect  to  pay. 

The  goods  you  order  here  will  reach 
you  in  record  time.  Our  "in  today— out 
today”  service  marks  a  new  step  in  fast  mail 
order  service. 

Send  the  coupon  for  your  copy  today. 
During  the  next  6  months  it  will  save 
you  30%  to  40%  of  usual  retail  prices. 
As  a  buyer  you  cannot  afford  to  be  with¬ 
out  it.  Do  not  delay.  Send  coupon  now. 


(Mad  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.)  Please 
mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s  new 
Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 

To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Dept.  1302 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul 
Baltimore  Portland,  Ore. 

Denver  Fort  Worth 


Mail  Order  and  Retail 
Department  Stores  at 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Paul,  Baltimore,  Denver, 
Fort  Worth,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  Oakland.  Other 
department  stores  in  more 
than  250  cities  of  the 
United  States.  European 
buying  offices  and  sales 
representatives  in  Hawai¬ 
ian  Islands,  Porto  Rico 
and  South  America. 


You  benefit  by  lower  prices 

Every  facility,  every  resource  of  this  great 
organization  is  employed  to  give  the  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  the 
lowest  possible  prices  on  quality  merchandise. 

But  bear  in  mind  that  even  when  prices  are 
lowest,  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  gain  a 
price  advantage.  Everything  you  buy  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

Radio  Broadcast  —  Listen  to  Montgomery  Ward  &.  Co.’s  Farm  and  Home  Hour— News,  Home  Hints,  Fea¬ 
tures,  Music — every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  over  stations  KDKA,  KYW-KFKX,  KSTP,  WLW,  WSB, 
KOA,  KWK,  WMC,  KVOO,  WSM,  WDAF,  WHO,  WOAI,  WOC,  WOW,  WFAA,  at  12  noon  Central  Stand¬ 
ard  Time,  or  1  p.  m.  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


Oakland,  Calif. 


Name. 


Fill  in  Name  and  Address 


ONTGOMERY  WARD 


This  explains  longer  wear 

In  the  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Testing  Labora¬ 
tories  a  machine  presses  the  sole  against 
swiftly  revolving  emery — very  much  like 
holding  a  boot  against  a  grinding  wheel. 
The  soles  in  some  brands  of  rubber  footwear 
chafe  away  at  the  rate  of  4-5"  per  hour. 
The  standard  of  ‘‘U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Rub¬ 
ber  is  1-5"  per  hour.  No  wonder  many 
farmers  say  these  amazing  Blue  Ribbon 
boots  outwear  others! 

The  300-Farmer  Test 

All  told,  Blue  Ribbon  footwear  must  pass 
12  laboratory  tests.  On  top  of  that,  300 


farm  workers  help  us  check  up  Blue  Ribbon 
wear  in  the  hard  grind  of  actual  service. 
They  wear  cross-mated  boots — a  “U.  S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  Boot  on  one  foot  and  a  compet¬ 
ing  boot  on  the  other.  By  watching  these 
results  we  make  certain  that  Blue  Ribbon 
Boots  outwear  others! 

Make  this  test  yourself 

Twist  a  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot.  Then 
let  go  and  watch  it  snap  back!  It’s  as  live 
and  elastic  as  a  rubber  band.  You  can 
stretch  a^strip  cut  from  the  upper  more  than 
five  times  its  own  length!  Where  constant 
bending  cracks  inferior  footwear  this  rub¬ 
ber  stands  up! 


How  would  you  treat  *11,000  worth 
of  farm  implements  ? 


You’d  give  them  $11,000  care,  of  course!  Yet  no  tools  deserve  better 
care  than  your  feet.  No  tools  are  worth  so  much  (in  actual  cash) 
as  your  feet. 

Standard  accident  insurance  policies  prove  that.  These  authorities  set 
up  $11,200  as  the  average  value  of  a  pair  of  feet.  And  juries  frequently 
award  many  times  that  amount  in  cases  where  feet  are  maimed  or  lost. 

Here  is  news  for  those  priceless  feet  of  yours  that  tend  live  stock 
on  snowy  nights,  or  tramp  through  barnyards  and  wet  fields.  A  new 
and  better  boot  is  here — the  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boot — a  boot  made 
to  keep  your  feet  warm  and  dry,  and  to  outlast  any  other  rubber 
footwear  under  similar  conditions  of  service. 

The  finest  Blue  Ribbon  rubber  goes  into  these  boots.  We  grow 
it  in  our  own  rubber  plantations  —  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is 
fashioned  into  boots  and  overshoes  by  the  most  skilful  workmanship. 
And  finally,  before  the  merchandise  is  offered  you,  the  Elue  Ribbon 
Testing  Laboratories  make  it  pass  12  tests  far  more  severe  than  your 
service  requirements. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


"U.  S.”  Footwear  for  the  Whole  Family 


1.  You  will  recognize  the  super-quality  of  these 
‘‘U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  the  instant  you  see 
and  handle  them.  Notice  the  liveness  of  the 
uppers  and  the  tough,  oversize  soles.  Every  point 
where  wear  is  greatest  is  heavily  reinforced  by 
from  4  to  1 1  layers  of  Blue  Ribbon  rubber.  Made 
with  gray  soles  and  red  or  black  uppers. 

2.  The  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus  (all-rubber 
arctic)  is  the  most  useful  shoe  on  the  farm.  Slips 
right  over  your  leather  shoes.  Kicks  off  in  a  jiffy. 
Washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Made  with  gray  soles 
and  red  uppers.  4  or  5  buckles. 

3.  This  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Giant  Bootee  has 
a  white  upper  and  a  black  extension  outsole. 
Made  with  6  eyelets  or  4  eyelets.  Exceptionally 
well  reinforced  and  shaped  to  the  foot  for  longer 
wear  and  greater  comfort.  Other  bootees  with 
red  or  black  uppers  and  red,  gray  or  black  soles. 

4.  Gaytees  is  the  trade-marked  name  of  the 
new  tailored  overshoes  made  only  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company.  Beautifully  designed. 
New  styles,  new  patterns,  new  fabrics.  Smart  as 
a  Paris  slipper. 

See  them!  Also  a  complete  line  of  overshoes  with 
Kwik-glide  fasteners. 


Of  course,  for  women’s  use  around  the  farm, 
nothing  will  ever  beat  the  trim  “U.  S.”  cloth-top, 
buckle  galosh. 

5.  "  U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  are  made  in  three 
lengths — knee,  medium,  hip.  They  have  gray 
soles  and  red  or  black  uppers. 

6.  You’ll  be  glad  to  wear  this  sturdy,  good- 
looking  arctic  anywhere.  The  ‘‘U.  S.”  Portland 
(galosh)  has  a  long-wearing  gray  or  red  sole  and 
finest  quality  cashmerette  upper.  Fleece  lining 
for  extra  warmth.  4  and  5  buckles. 

7.  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Rob  Roy  (high,  lace 
boot).  A  light  weight,  gray  soled,  red  or  black 
upper,  high  lace  all-rubber  boot.  Plain  vamp; 
corrugated  toe.  Made  snug  at  the  ankle  and  snow- 
excluding.  2  heights,  10"  and  15". 

8.  ‘‘U.  S.”  Rubbers  are  made  in  whatever  type 
you  prefer — storm,  high-cut,  footholds,  for  heavy 
service  or  dress. 

9.  Keds  are  the  most  popular  boys’  and  girls’ 
shoes  in  America.  Made  only  by  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company.  They  give  barefoot 
freedom — encouraging  the  foot  to  healthful  exer¬ 
cise — yet  afford  the  protection  you  want. 


The  Care  of  Farmers ’  Feet 


FREE  BOOK! 

Every  farmer  who  wants  comfortable,  healthy  feet  should  get  this  free  book. 
Written  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lelyveld,  Podiatrist,  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Association  for  Foot  Health,  it  discusses  such  problems  as  bunions,  corns, 
ingrown  nails,  chilblains,  callouses,  fallen  arches,  how  to  care  for  itching  feet, 
and  many  precautions  that  lead  to  health  and  comfort  for  those  feet  of  yours. 

It  also  tells  how  to  greatly  increase  the  life  of  your  rubber  footwear  by  follow¬ 
ing  a  few  simple  rules.  Write  for  "The  Care  of  Farmers’  Feet.’’  Address  United 
States  Rubber  Company,  Dept.  102,  1790  Broadway,  New  York. 


“u.  s: 

BLUE  RIBBON 

heavy  footwear 


.'/rusefiA  -ehumoU  kbT  bun  .aJarfTBM  fit . 


American  Agriculturist,  February  9,  1929 


Farm  News  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 


Farm  Organizations  Present  Tariff  Needs  at  Washington- -County  Notes 


Representatives  from  both  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  manufacturing  inter¬ 
ests  have  been  stating  their  case  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
anticipation  that  a  new  tariff  law  will 
be  passed  at  the  present  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  From  present  indications  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  case  of  Agriculture  is 
being  presented  more  effectively  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  Farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  including  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Grange  and  various  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations,  have  sent  representatives 
loaded  with  facts  and  figures  to  prove 
their  claims  that  various  agricultural 
products  need  a  higher  tariff  in  order 
to  afford  producers  the  same  protection 
that  has  been  enjoyed  in  the  past  by 
manufacturers. 

The  Proposed  Increases 

Following  is  a  brief,  condensed  state¬ 
ment  showing  most  of  the  important 
changes  which*  have  been  recom¬ 
mended: 

Stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  3%  cents  a 
pound,  against  1%  cents;  beef  cattle,  4 
cents,  against  2  cents;  sheep  and  goats, 
$3  a  head,  against  $2;  swine,  3  cents  a 
pound  against  %  of  a  cent;  fresh  or 
frozen  beef  and  veal,  8  cents,  against  % 
of  a  cent. 

Fresh  milk,  8  cents  a  gallon,  against  2% 
cents;  butter,-  15  cents,  against  12  cents; 
oleomargarine  and  other  substitutes,  15 
cents,  against  8  cents ;  cheese  and  sub¬ 
stitutes,  American,  8  cents,  against  5 
cents ;  Swiss,  12  cents,  against  7y2  cents. 

Poultry,  10  cents,  against  3  cents ;  eggs, 
10  cents,  against  8  cents ;  corn,  30  cents 
a  bushel,  against  15  cents ;  barley,  24 
cents  a  bushel,  against  20  cents ;  oats,  16 
cents  a  bushel,  against  15  cents ;  rye,  30 
cents  a  bushel,  against  15  cents. 

Peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes,  ripe  or 
in  brine,  1  cent  a  pouncf,  against  y2  a 
cent;  currants  and  raisins,  4  cents, 
against  2  cents;  berries,  2  cents,  against 
1*4  cents;  cherries,  in  natural  state,  4 
cents,  against  2  cents;  maraschino  or 
manufacturing  type,  8  cents  on  unstemmed 
and  13  cents  on  stemmed,  against  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem;  lemons  and  limes,  2% 
cents,  against  2  cents  and  1  cent,  respec¬ 
tively;  oranges  and  grapefruit,  2  cents, 
against  1  cent. 

Green  beans  and  peas,  2  cents,  against 
V2  a  cent  and  1  cent,  respectively;  dried, 

3 %  cents,  against  1  cent  and  1 %  cents, 
respectively;  onions,  2 %  cents,  against  iy2 
cents;  potatoes,  1  cent,  against  %  a  cent; 
raw  tomatoes,  3  cents,  against  %  a  cent; 
tomato  paste,  60  per  cent,  against  40  per 
cent ;  canned  tomatoes,  60  per  cent, 
against  15  per  cent;  turnips,  rutabagas, 
carrots  and  parsnips  14  cents,  against  12 
cents ;  celery,  2  cents,  against  25  per  cent ; 
horseradish,  5  cents,  against  25  per  cent; 
cabbage  and  cauliflower,  1  cent,  against 
225  per  cent. 

Peanuts,  unshelled,  6  cents,  against  4% 


cents ;  shelled,  7  cents,  against  6  cents ; 
blanched,  9  cents  (new  duty) ;  walnuts, 
unshelled,  6  cents,  against  4  cents ;  shelled 
15  cents,  against  12  cents;  almonds,  un¬ 
shelled,  6%  cents,  against  4%  cents ; 
shelled,  19  cents,  against  14  cents ;  filberts, 
unshelled,  4  cents,  against  2  y2  cents ; 
shelled,  10  cents,  against  5  cents. 

Alfalfa  seed,  6  cents,  against  4  cents ; 
red  clover,  8  cents,  against  4  cents ;  sweet 
clover,  4  cents,  against  2  cents;  crimson 
clover,  2  cents,  against  1  cent;  white 
clover,  4  cents,  against  3;  timothy,  3 
cents,  against  2  cents ;  flaxseed,  1  y2  cents 
a  pound,  against  4  a  bushel  of  fifty-six 
pounds;  soya  beans,  2  cents,  against  % 
a  cent  cottonseed,  2  cents,  against  1/3  of 
a  cent;  hay,  $6  a  ton,  against  $4. 

Dairymen  will  be  interested  primarily 
in  the  proposed  increases  on  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  and  vegetable  oils.  Among  others 
pressing  the  case  for  dairymen  were 
Bradley  Fuller  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association,  Wesley  Bronson 
of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  and  John  Brandt,  Minnesota, 
President  of  the  Land-o’-Lakes  Creamery, 
Inc.  These  men  showed  that  imports  of 
milk  had  increased  from  approximately 
2,500,000  gallons  in  1920  to  approximately 
7,400,000  gallons  in  1926.  Since  that  time 
imports  of  milk  and  cream  from  Canada 
have  temporarily  decreased  due  first,  to 
the  embargo  for  a  time  caused  by  the 
typhoid  fever  epidemic  in  Canada  and  by 
the  difficulty  which  Canadians  have  had 
in  meeting  the  sanitary  requirements  of 
the  Lenroot- Taber  Import  Milk  Act. 

Charles  W.  Holman,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  ably  presented  the  views  of 
the  Federation  relative  to  import  duties 
on  vegetable  oils  and  animal  oils.  At  first 
thought  it  might  seem  that  these  would 
have  little  effect  on  the  dairymen  but  it 
has  been  conclusively  shown  that  there 
is  much  substitution  of  fats  in  industry 
which  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  demand 
for  dairy  products.  For  example,  certain 
imported  oils  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap.  Other  oils  which  might  be  used 
for  soap  are  diverted  into  cooking  com¬ 
pound  and  oleo  and  these,  in  turn,  de¬ 
crease  the  demand  for  butter  and  cream. 
There  is  a  special  fight  on  relative  to  a 
proposed  tariff  on  the  heavy  imports  of 
these  vegetable  oils  from  the  Philippines 
which  in  the  past  have  not  been  subject 
to  any  duty. 

Poultry  producers  are  askng  for  a  tariff 
of  10  cents  on  poultry  as  against  the  old 
tariff  of  3  cents  and  10  cents  a  dozen  for 
eggs  as  against  8  cents.  For  some  time, 
imports  from  China  have  held  the  place 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  markets 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  eggs  can  be 
brought  into  this  country  for  approxi¬ 
mately  14  cents  a  dozen.  While  these  eggs 
are  not  usually  imported  in  the  shell  but 
enter  broken  or  frozen,  nevertheless,  they 
displace  a  considerable  number  of  Ameri¬ 


can  eggs  because  they  are  used  to  a  large 
extent  by  bakers. 

Live  stock  producers  are  asking  for  an 
increased  tariff,  stating  that,  although 
the  cattle  industry  is  in  better  shape  than 
a  few  years  ago,  it  is  nevertheless  in  a 
state  of  unrest  due  to  the  possibility  that 
the  embargo  against  Argentine  cattle  and 
meats  may  be  lifted.  Mr.  B.  F.  Davis  of 
Denver,  speaking  for  the  Colorado  Farm 
Bureau  and  Stock  Growers  Association, 
advised  that  the  tariff  on  feeder  cattle 
be  made  3  cents  a  pound  and  on  fat  cat¬ 
tle  for  slaughter — 4  cents  a  pound.  Mr. 


HUGH  ADAIR 

WE  regret  very  much  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  death  on  January 
29,  or  Hugh  Adair  of  Delhi,  New 
York,  president  of  the  Sheffield 
Producers’  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Adair’s  death  came 
very  suddenly,  while  he  was  pre¬ 
siding  over  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Producers’  in  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Adair  attended  some 
farm  meetings  in  Elmira  on  Jan¬ 
uary  3  and  4,  and  caught  a  hard 
cold  which  developed  into  the 
grippe.  He  had  apparently,  how¬ 
ever,  entirely  recovered  from  this. 

Mr.  Adair  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  successful  farmers 
in  Delaware  County.  He  owned  a 
large  herd  of  over  100  head,  and 
was  generally  regarded  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  dairy  matters.  Early 
in  his  life  he  had  been  school 
commissioner  and  county  treas¬ 
urer.  His  thousands  of  friends 
are  saddened  by  his  passing. 


Davis’  proposal  also  included  increases  on 
other  live  stock  and  meats. 

In  asking  for  these  tariff  increases,  the 
farm  organizations  who  are  representing 
the  producers  state  that  they  are  not  ask¬ 
ing  for  any  favors.  The  request  for  tariff 
increases  are  based  entirely  on  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  Agriculture  is  entitled  to  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  same  degree  as  manufactur¬ 
ing.  In  the  past  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  agricultural  products  were 
exported  rather  than  imported,  the  tariff 
has  not  been  fully  effective.  Due  to 
changed  conditions,  many  agricultural 
products  are  being  imported.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  stated  by  those  who  are  strong¬ 
est  in  their  approval  of  tariff  increases 
that  these  increases  will  by  no  means  en¬ 
tirely  solve  the  farm  problem. 


The  Farm  Legislation  Situation  in  Albany 


BOTH  Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricul¬ 
tural  Advisory  Commission  and  the 
Legislative  Advisory  Commission  were 
in  session  in  Albany  on  January  30  and 
31.  In  the  morning  of  January  30,  the 
Roosevelt  commission,  headed  by  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  chairman,  devoted 
most  of  its  time  to  the  discussion  of 
tax  relief  for  the  rural  schools,  and  to 
the  tax  relief  bills  now  before  the 
Legislature,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  explained  on  page  one  of  this 
issue. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Roosevelt  Com¬ 
mission  united  with  the  Legislative 
Commission,  headed  by  Seabury  C. 
Nastick  as  chairman,  for  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion.  The  meeting  of  farm  committees 
in  the  afternoon,  brought  out  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  if  only  one  type  of  relief  were 
possible  this  year,  they  would  choose 
more  state  aid  for  the  country  schools 
instead  of  trying  to  relieve  the  road 
tax  situation  at  this  time.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  some  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Commission  to  avoid  a  gasoline 
tax  this  year  if  possible.  The  Roose¬ 
velt  Commission  consisting  chiefly  of 
tanners’  representatives,  was  very  em¬ 
phatic  that  the  gasoline  tax  should  be 
passed,  provided  it  was  safeguarded  by 
returning  a  fair  amount  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  localities  for  the  building 
nnd  maintenance  of  roads. 

,  ^enry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Governor’s  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission,  Commissioner  Berne  A. 

yrke  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  and  Tax  Commis¬ 


sioner  Mark  Graves  stood  for  a  gaso¬ 
line  tax  with  proceeds  used  for  road 
purposes,  and  for  exemption  of  tractors 
and  other  gasoline  operated  motors 
which  do  not  use  the  highways.  Mr. 
Morgenthau  emphasized  the  need  of 
more  attention  to  the  dirt  roads,  until 
there  should  be  “a  hard  road  to  every 
farm.” 

Commissioner  Graves  of  the  Tax  De¬ 
partment  said  that  equalization  of 
school  contributions  by  the  passage  of 
the  bills  now  in  the  Legislature  will 
give  by  far  the  greatest  relief  to  the 
poor  rural  districts.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  cities  and  wealthy  districts  as 
well  as  the  poorer  counties  would 
benefit  by  the  increased  aid  for  high¬ 
ways. 

Dr.  George  F.  Warren,  professor  of 
Economics  at  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  when  asked  to 
state  his  choice  as  to  road  or  educa¬ 
tional  aid  in  case  only  one  could  be 
passed,  replied  that  aid  for  the  schools 
would  help  the  most. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  various 
discussions  for  farm  relief  methods  are 
under  way,  Senator  Nastick  introduced 
bills  in  the  Legislature  suggesting  the 
establishment  of  a  $10,000,000  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  by  constitutional  amendment, 
to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  farmers,  and  the  creation  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  how  to  use  this  money 
in  the  best  interest  of  agriculture. 

We  will  explain  the  details  of  this 
bill  next  week,  as  well  as  give  you  the 
latest  news  of  the  very  important  farm 
matters  now  under  consideration  at 
Albany. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Genesee  County  — We  have  just  had 
one  of  the  worst  floods  in  the  history  of 
the  city.  The  old  Towanda  Creek  has  gone 
wild  this  time.  The  fate  of  Genesee 
County  fair  hangs  in  the  balance  yet. 
There  are  a  good  supply  of  eggs  which 
sell  for  35  cents  to  44  cents  per  dozen, 
butter  47  cents  to  53  cents  per  pound, 
dressed  poultry  28  cents  to  37  cents  per 
pound,  wheat  $1.00  per  bushel,  cabbage 
$1.35  to  $1.75  per  bushel,  potatoes  60  cents 
to  70  cents  per  bushel,  onions  $3.00  to 
$3.50  per  bushel.  There  is  a  good  supply 
of  apples  selling  at  $1.25  to  $2.00  per 
bushel. — J.C. 

Columbia  County  — We  had  quite  a 
snow  storm  here  Friday  with  sleet  mak¬ 
ing  a  hard  crust  on  the  top  of  the  snow 
banks.  The  first  of  the  week  was  warmer 
and  caterpillars,  butterflies,  flies,  wasps 
and  bees  were  seen  one  day.  We  had  good 
sleighing  here  today.  Several  were  haul¬ 
ing  wood  from  the  wood-lots  with  sleighs. 
Germantown  is  to  have  a  clinic  on  Diph¬ 
theria  and  toxin-anti-toxin  treatment  to 
be  given  three  days,  commencing  Febru¬ 
ary  8th.  Stuyvesant  Falls  Masonic  Lodge 
gave  a  fine  venison  dinner  to  fifty  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends.  Ice  harvesting  is  being 
done  in  East  Hillsdale.  The  snow  plow 
was  out  in  Hollowville  and  opened  roads. 
The  January  number  of  the  State  School 
Bulletin  shows  a  photo  of  the  new  Stott- 
ville  school  building.  Eggs  are  40  cents 
a  dozen  in  country  stores  in  trade,  but¬ 
ter  47  cents  a  pound  to  private  customers, 
Kieffer  pears  $6.00  a  barrel  in  stores  and 
potatoes  90  cents  a  bushel. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Steuben  County  — I  am  not  inclined 
to  be  a  calamity  howler  but  Steuben  was 
surely  hard  hit  the  past  year.  Many  farms 
that  were  purchased  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  ago  at  good  prices  are  reverting 
to  the  former  owners  and  in  some  cases 
the  owner  discounts  their  claim  as  an 


inducement  to  try  it  longer.  Many  would 
be  pleased  to  sell  for  the  assessed  valu- 
tion  which  is  supposed  to  be  from  70  to 
80  percent  of  the  value  but  assessors  nev¬ 
er  lower  an  assessment.  Potatoes  are  45 
cents  a  bushel,  hay  around  $12  a  ton 
baled,  in  either  case  not  enough  to  pay 
the  cost  of  production.  The  farmer  dare 
not  hire  help  and  only  does  what  he  can 
alone.  -Railroads  have  their  rates  so  high 
that  daily  papers,  baked  goods,  ice  cream 
and  chain  stores  all  deliver  by  truck  and 
much  produce  is  being  trucked  in  large 
cities  at  a  distance  of  75  miles. — C.H.E. 

Saratoga  County— Dogs  nearly  des¬ 
troyed  the  nice  flock  of  sheep  owned  by 
Joseph  Kobor,  and  a  number  were  killed 
and  many  badly  injured.  The  weather  is 
fair  and  warm.  The  ice  harvesting  only 
lasted  two  or  three  days  and  then  came 
a  heavy  rain  and  thaw  so  there  is  no  ice 
ready  yet.  Dairymen  are  getting  anxious. 
This  is  ideal  weather  for  out  of  door 
work  since  there  is  no  snow  and  it  is  not 
very  cold.  Roads  are  in  fine  condition 
since  the  ice  has  gone.  Regents  and  grade 
examinations  are  being  given  this  week. 
A  number  of  cows  are  being  butchered 
and  beef  is  about  15  cents,  and  pork  16 
cents  by  the  hundred. — Mrs.  L.W.P. 

Rensselaer  County  — We  have  had  no 
deep  snows  as  yet  and  no  ice  so  far.  Flu 
is  an  epidemic.  Most  farmers  are  still 
holding  their  potatoes  for  better  prices. 
The  crop  in  this  section  was  very  light. 
— Mrs.  F.R.F. 

Cayuga  County  — Cayuga  county 
farmers  are  meeting  with  very  unstable 
weather  conditions ;  violent  extremes  as 
during  last  year  still  prevail.  Too  warm 
then  too  cold,  snow  then  rain  and  many 
high  gales  of  wind  doing  considerable 
damage.  We  have  a  few  inches  of  snow 
fast  being  driven  into  piles.  Eggs  con¬ 
tinue  about  40  cents,  potatoes  40  cents  per 
bushel,  cabbage  $1.00  per  dozen.  Cows  are 
looking  rather  thin.  Some  hay  is  moving 
at  a  fair  price.  The  cold  spells  have 
checked  egg  production  in  some  flocks. 
Some  lumbering  and  wood  chopping  is 
being  done. — A.D.B. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 

THE  thirteenth  annual  Farm  Products 
Show  was  held  in  Harrisburg  January 
22  to  25,  1929.  Meetings  for  lectures,  dis¬ 
cussions  and  reunions  were  held  in  seven¬ 
teen  different  places,  while  the  stock  and 
exhibits  were  housed  in  five  different 
buildings  requiring  100,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  Twenty-five  state-wide  farm 
organizations  held  annual  meetings  some¬ 
time  during  the  week.  Exhibits  were  all 
in  place  by  Tuesday  morning  and  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000  persons  visited  the 
show,  there  being  no  admission  charged, 
but  $9500  in  cash  prizes  were  awarded. 

This  money  was  raised  in  part  by  firms 
paying  for  space  to  exhibit  or  to  sell  their 
wares.  Officially  the  show  began  in  Chest¬ 
nut  Street  Hall  when  Dr.  C.  G.  Jordan, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  presided  and 
addresses  were  made  by  Prof.  M.  S.  Mc- 
Cowell  of  State  College;  E.  S.  Bayard, 
editor  of  Pennsylvania  Farmer;  Dr.  L.  H. 
Dennis,  director  of  vocational  education, 
and  E.  B.  Dorsett,  master  of  the  State 
Grange.  The  music  was  furnished  by  the 
Extension  Agents  of  the  State.  On  the 
platform  were  seated  H.  J.  Walton  of 
Chester  County  who  grew  696  bushels  of 
potatoes  on  an  acre  which  were  sacked 
and  on  exhibit  as  a  pyramid;  Mr.  Zim¬ 
merman  of  Lehigh  County  whose  herd  of 
cows  made  the  greatest  production  in 
the  state  in  1928  and  Mrs.  Shellinger, 
whose  hens  showed  the  most  dozens  of 
eggs. 

More  than  1000  boys  and  girls  took  part 
in  Junior  activities  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  by  showing  100  baby  beef  steers 
and  60  fat  lambs  and  many  other  lines  of 
products. 

Aside  from  potatoes,  the  displays  of 
vegetables  were  not  as  varied  as  they 
could  have  been  after  such  a  crop  year. 
The  Governor  in  his  budget  asked  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate  the  sum  of 
$1,340,000  for  show  buildings  to  be  built 
in  Harrisburg  to  house  this  great  farm 
show  in  January  1930.  If  this  can  be  done 
the  largest  and  best  show  will  be  held 
a  year  from  this  to  show  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  a  real  farm  state  as  well  as  one 
of  mining,  manufacturing  and  railroads. 
Considering  that  the  state’s  yield  per  acre 
of  corn  and  wheat  is  ahead  of  the  so- 
called  corn  and  wheat  growing  states  and 
that  the  state  is  forging  rapidly  ahead 
in  potato  production,  this  show  will  soon 
give  a  good  account  of  itself  in  other 
lines  as  our  Lancaster  County  has  lead 
in  tobacco  growing  and  in  wealth  in  the 
United  States  for  some  years  past. — J.  N. 
Glover. 
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Plain  common  sense  says  that  to  “see  before 
you  buy,”  to  see  with  your  own  eyes,  to  examine 
with  your  own  hands,  is  the  right  way  to  select 
anything.  In  that  way  you  are  certain  to  get 
what  you  want  in  size,  appearance,  finish  and 
value.  It  takes  all  the  guesswork  out  of  the 
transaction. 

That  is  the  reason  that  the  slogan  of  the  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Stores  is  “see  before  you 
buy.”  At  our  stores  you  are  always  welcome 
to  personally  examine  any  article  as  much  as 
you  like  and  to  make  any  kind  of  comparison 
you  want  to.  Come  in  often. 


You  will  find  everything  here  to  suit  you— a 
wide  variety  of  merchandise,  the  best  of  quality 
and  prices  that  save  money  for  you! 

The  “tag”  in  our  window  is  your  invitation. 

J  •  .  Your  “Farm  Service’ 

liAn/l  Hardware  Men. 

OcmScmcc 

Hardware 

^stores 


LoSk-for  the  Sigr\. 
of  the’tag'irv  the 
window. 
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A  Bill  to  Reduce  School  Taxes 

( Continued  from  Page  10) 


aid,  and  substitutes  the  simple  system 
explained  above. 

A  Big  Saving  in  Taxes 

But  of  course  the  big  thing  in  this 
bill  is  the  tremendous  results  it  will 
have  in  reducing  school  taxes  in  most 
of  the  districts  of  the  State,  and  equal¬ 
izing  the  present  very  unfair  system 
where  farmers  in  one  district  pay  from 
one  to  twenty  times  as  much  school 
tax  for  exactly  the  same  school  facili¬ 
ties  as  do  people  living  in  richer  dis¬ 
tricts. 

The  present  average  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  a  one-room  school  in  New 
York  State  is  about  $1200.  Raising 
this  sum  to  $1500  was  done  with  the 
idea  of  making  it  possible  through 
more  financial  aid  from  the  State  to 
improve  the  rural  school  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  local  school 
taxes.  As  stated  above,  these  items  in 
the  bill  may  be  amended  or  changed  in 
the  bill  before  it  is  passed.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  $1500  may  be  reduced  to 
$1400  or  even  $1300,  while  it  is  possible 
that  the  legislature  may  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  the  four-mill  tax  to  five 
mills.  But  the  principle  of  requiring  a 
larger  total  for  running  the  school  and 
of  lowering  taxes  in  most  of  the  school 
districts  will  remain  the  same. 

On  the  page  where  this  article  be¬ 
gins  we  have  printed  a  table  giving  a 
few  illustrations  showing  how  this  bill 
would  actually  work  out  in  operation 
and  showing  the  sums  that  would  be 
saved  in  these  districts  if  the  bill  is 
finally  passed  and  put  into  force.  These 
illustrations  were  worked  out  rather 
hastily  in  order  to  get  them  in  time  to 
publish  in  this  issue,  so  there  may  be 
some  inaccuracies,  but  they  are  close 
enough  to  show  you  the  tremendous 
savings  that  would  be  made  in  most  of 
the  districts  and  particularly  in  the 
poor  districts  with  low  valuations.  If 
you  .subtract  the  totals  of  the  two  last 
columns  you  will  note  that  the  saving 
in  local  taxes  just  to  these  few  districts 
alone  amounts  to  $16,398.77. 

The  Attitude  of  A.A. 

The  publisher  and  staff  of  American 
Agriculturist  are  tremendously  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  to  bring  better 
educational  facilities  to  country  boys 
and  girls  without  increasing  the  heavy 
school  burden.  We  have  worked  on 
this  problem  for  years.  We  have  been 
criticised  because  we  wanted  to  see 
boys  and  girls  in  the  country  have 
equal  facilities  with  those  who  live  in 
the  villages  and  cities,  and  at  the  same 
time  decrease  the  heavy  taxes  in  rural 
school  districts.  But  we  have  lived  to 
see  most  of  this  criticism  die  out  and 
the  opposition  to  real  school  success 
decline  as  our  readers  have  come  to 
know  the  true  facts. 

The  opposition  of  honest  and  sincere 
country  people  to  the  proposals  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  schools  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  because  certain  agen¬ 
cies  and  individuals,  in  order  to  further 
their  own  motives  and  ambitions  have 
chosen  this  important  question — the 
welfare  of  country  children  and  of 
country  taxpayers — to  stir  up  animosi¬ 
ties  and  controversies  by  constantly 
circulating  propaganda  and  informa¬ 
tion  that  was  more  or  less  deceiving 
and  misleading. 

It  has  been  fairly  easy  to  stir  up 
such  opposition  because  the  common 
schools  are  naturally  very  close  to  the 
hearts  of  country  people.  They  had  a 
right  to  be  excited,  if  it  were  true  that 
the  new  laws  would  force  consolidation 
and  the  closing  of  all  the  one-room 
schools.  No  such  act  was  ever  in¬ 
tended.  Certainly  it  never  would  have 
had  the  approval  of  the  constructive 
farm  organizations  of  this  State  and  of 
the  old  reliable  American  Agriculturist. 

But  the  school  question  is  a  technical 
one,  and  it  is  always  easier  to  tear 
down  than  to  build  up.  It  seems  to  be 
easier,  too,  for  people  to  believe  de¬ 
structive  statements  about  a  technical 
subject  like  education  than  it  is  to  be¬ 
lieve  constructive  statements.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  had  another  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  right 
about  fooling  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 


enemies  of  good  schools  still  keep  up 
their  clamor,  the  people  themselves 
have  come  to  see  the  true  facts  and  to 
understand  who  their  real  friends  are 
on  this  rural  school  question. 

Well  informed  country  people  now 
know  that  the  operation  of  the 
Central  Rural  School  Act  is  purely 
optional  and  voluntary.  They  know 
that  the  Education  Department  itself 
actually  asked  for  the  law  passed  two 
years  ago  making  it  impossible  to  close 
one-room  schools  in  a  central  district 
without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  who  live  therein. 

Now  we  come  to  another  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  real  interest  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  real  farm  organizations 
and  of  American  Agriculturist  by  our 
support  of  the  present  bill  now  in  the 
legislature  which  is  directly  in  favor  of 
the  one-room  school,  helping  it  to  im¬ 
prove  itself  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  reducing  the  local  burden  of 
taxation  in  supporting  it.  Without 
more  financial  aid,  thousands  of  these 
one-room  schools  would  actually  have 
to  close  very  soon  bfecause  the  local 
people,  no  matter  how  much  they  love 
them,  are  no  longer  able  to  support 
them  without  help  from  the  State. 

Watch  these  columns  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  rural  school  problems 
and  for  news  regarding  the  progress  of 
the  Webb-Rice  bill. 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 

{Continued  from  Page  5) 
from  the  land  and  make  larger  scienti¬ 
fic  specialists  of  those  who  are  left.” 

Many  of  you  who  read  this  may  not 
agree  with  the  sentiments  of  the  farm 
equipment  manufacturer  whom  I  have 
quoted  above.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
do  entirely,  but  he  has  given  us  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about. 

Do  not  conclude  either  that  this  sup¬ 
planting  of  men  by  machinery  is  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  the  country;  in  fact, 
it  is  going  on  much  more  rapidly  in 
the  cities.  I  was  in  a  large  packing 
house  in  Chicago  not  long  ago  and  had 
pointed  out  to  me  a  machine  which  had 
just  been  installed  which  was  operated 
by  two  men  and  took  the  place  of  more 
than  twenty  girls.  Millions  of  city  fac¬ 
tory  workers  are  worrying  this  minute 
for  fear  that  the  next  week  will  find 
them  without  jobs  because  some  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  found  to  do  their  work 
swifter  and  better. 

What  is  going  to  happen  in  our  so¬ 
cial  life  if  our  population  continues  to 
increase  and  we  continue  to  find  more 
and  more  machines  to  do  the  work  that 
once  was  done  by  hand? 

I  asked  this  question  of  my  friend 
mentioned  above,  and  he  said:  “Well, 
first  we  must  keep  up  the  bars  of  im¬ 
migration;  and  secondly  we  have  al¬ 
ready  solved  the  problem  partially  by 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor.  I  can 
remember  when  the  laboring  man  used 
to  work  ten  and  twelve  hours  a  day. 
Now  he  works  eight  hours,  and  some 
time  he  may  not  work  more  than  four 
or  five.  Farmers  will  work  shorter 
hours.  Means  of  transportation  will  be 
so  far  advanced  that  millions  will  live 
in  the  country  and  work  only  a  few 
hours  a  day  in  the  city.  Also  the  men 
who  are  thrown  out  of  one  job  will 
soon  find  another  one  because  the 
changing  needs  of  society  are  constant¬ 
ly  providing  more  work.  For  example, 
think  of  the  millions  of  men  who  work 
in  the  automobile  factories  and  in  the 
local  garages  of  the  country  and  in¬ 
dustries  that  were  unknown  not  much 
over  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Men  get  hurt  temporarily  by  sudden 
changes  and  adjustments  in  the  work 
of  the  world,  whether  it  be  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  city,  but  in  the  end 
they  fit  into  other  places,  and  standards 
of  life,  in  spite  of  all  these  changes, 
seem  to  continue  to  advance.  The  aver¬ 
age  family  certainly  has  much  more 
today  than  it  did  twenty-five  years  ago. 
This  means  we  are  using  more  things 
requiring  more  labor  and  machines  to 
make  them.” 

This  is  what  our  friend  thinks  about 
the  changes  brought  by  machinery. 

What  do  you  think? 

.J3*i  (Mliv'jsJduAaM  «H3VUAJ  A  - 
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300,000 
White-Brown 
Buff  Leghorn 


CHICKS 


Shipped  C.O.D.  Send  No  Money 

PURE  STRAINS — Tancred — Hollywood — Barron— 
American  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns  Eggs  and  Chicks  Produced  front  some 
of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
specializing  in  High  Egg  Production — Dependable 
Chicks  for  Commercial  Poullrymen— 100  %  Live  Ar- 

«v?17'Sen<i  No  Money— Chicks  Shipped  C.O.D.— 
Catalogue. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms, 
Box  314  Grampian,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

In  lots  of.... 25  50  100  500  1000 

Wli.  Wyandottes  $4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 


Rocks  or  Reds . 

...  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Wh.  Leghorns . 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Heavy  Mixed . 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Light  Mixed 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

Tthe  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


BABY  Delivery  After  February  I5t! 

-  ^  Full  count  and  quality  guaranteei 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  10( 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns....$3.25  $6.25  $12  $58.75  $1 1 
Anconas  and  Black  Leghorns....  3.25  6.25  12  58.75  I 

White  and  Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14  68.75  K 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14  68.75  I; 

Vued  chicks  all  breeds .  2.75  5.25  10  48.50  S 

Write  for  catalog  and  special  discount  on  early  orde 
r  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profit 

Ulsn  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatcher; 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Box  i 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

^  ,, ,,,  „  ^  25  50  100  500  1000 

-  &  Br.  Leghorns . ...$3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $1 10 

r',»  A31?'1  Wh-  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds - .4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

wmte  Wyandottes . . .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

'Jrder  from  this  ad.  or  Write  for  circular 

N.  Nace  Poultry  FarmRicHF?ELDf  Pa. 


PUIPYC  WiU  ship c ■  °-  D •  25  50  ioo 

V4ilv/J\u  C.  Reds . $4.00  $7.50  14.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

eht  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  less,  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


With  the  A .  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Shall  I  Hatch  or  Buy  ? 


Longest -wearing 

Boot  that’s  made .  /. . 

..and feels  good  on  the  foot 


BABY 


CHICKS 


Baby 


Chicks 


AT  this  time  of  year  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  more  important  question 
confronting-  a  poultryman  than  this, 
for  a  wrong  answer  to  the  question 
will  spell  failure  in  the  chicken  house 
next  year.  And  yet 
the  answer-  to  the 
question  is  not  so 
difficult  if  you  take 
production  as  a 
basis.  How  can  I 
get  the  most  eggs, 
from  hatching  from 
my  own  stock  or  by 
buying  chicks?  The 
one  way  not  to  solve 
the  problem  is  by 
taking  the  cheapest 

L.  H.  Hiscock  ™.e‘h0„df  The  stand- 
ard  of  production 
behind  your  flock  or  the  flock  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  buy  from  forms  the  real  basis 
of  comparison. 

Take  your  breeding  pen,  if  you  plan 
to  hatch  your  own  chicks,  and  let’s  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  argument.  This 
pen  should  contain  only  the  best  of 
your  birds,  the  ones  you  know  have 
done  well  as  producers.  If  these  birds 
have  not  been  culled,  if  they  are  simply 
a  bunch  of  birds,  and  you  are  going  to 
let  them  go  at  that  and  simply  throw 
in  a  few  male  birds,  then  by  all  means 
buy  chicks:  you  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  culled 
your  flock  or  had  it  culled,  if  you  have 
kept  track  of  your  egg  production  from 
these  birds,  and  they  are  producers  of 


good  quality  eggs,  you  have  good 
chances  of  succeeding  if  you  hatch 
chicks  from  them.  There  may  be  some 
types  that  you  will  still  want  to  elimin¬ 
ate,  such  as  birds  with  poor  vitality, 
poor  productive  values  when  they 
started  this  winter,  and  birds  that  may 
be  off  as  regards  color,  size,  etc.  The 
best  way  to  get  an  idea  of  your  best 
laying  birds  is  to  watch  your  nests  for 
a  few  days.  Pick  out  some  of  the  hens 
that  lay  persistently,  and  take  them  as 
the  basis  or  standard  upon  which  to 
judge  your  flock  as  a  whole.  If  you 
really  are  willing  to  spend  a  little  time 
at  it  you  will  surprise  yourself  on  how 
much  you  can  find  out  about  your 
flock.  If  the  flock  is  a  little  too  large 
to  keep  track  of,  you  will  find  spiral 
bands  a  big  help  in  checking  up  on 
your  layers. 

There  is  one  other  way  you  can  help 
the  quality  of  the  chicks  you  hatch, 
and  that  is  by  using  good  male  birds. 
If  you  are  a  little  in  doubt  about  the 
quality  of  your  breeding  pen,  buy  some 
good  male  stock  that  has  a  trapnest 
record  behind  it.  It  will  eliminate  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  inferiority  of  the  flock. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  breeding  from  your  flocks,  you 
have  an  unlimited  field  of  baby  chick 
salesmen  to  purchase  from.  The  price 
of  baby  chicks  varies  from  very  low  to 
very  high:  what  you  want  is  your 
money’s  worth.  First,  pick  a  dealer 
that  you  know  is  reliable,  and  second, 
place  your  order  early  so  that  you  will 
be  sure  to  get  chicks  when  you  want 
them.  Once  the  chicks  have  reached 
you  in  satisfactory  condition  they  are 
yours  for  better  for  worse,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  I  cannot  stress  too  much  care  in 
selecting  your  stock.  If  you  want  egg 
production,  buy  for  this;  if  you  are 
after  meat,  then  buy  for  this  type.  The 
main  thing  is  buy  with  discretion  and 
with  a  definite  end  in  view.  Some  of 
the  sorriest  stories  I  hear  during  the 
spring  months  are  about  chicks  that  do 
not  pan  out,  not  only  thru  short-sighted 
ordering  but  also  thru  faulty  breeders. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  the  latter  to  be 
in  existence,  but  the  first  named  fault 
and  most  of  the  second  named  flaw  go 
hack  to  the  ultimate  purchaser. 


BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 
BEACON  FALLS  CONNECTICUT 


A  GUARANTEE  InotchI  OF  SERVICE 

BACKED  BY  28  YEARS  OF  MAKING  GOOD 


The  boot  that  "stands  the  gaff” 
because  made  in  one-piece  by  a 
patented  vulcanizing  process. 
Not  a  weak  spot  from  toe  to  top! 

*  f  * 

Special  gum-driven  fabric  vamp 
and  leg  prevent  snagging  and 
cutting.  The  famous  ribs  or 
muscles,  another  exclusive  Top 
Notch  feature, prevent  cracking. 

*  *  -f 

Extra  thick  soles  and  heels  of 
toughest  rubber — 10-ply  tire- 
construction  back  stay— -add 
months  to  the  wear. 

f  *  f 

Get  your  money’s  worth.  Insist 
on  Top  Notch  Boots,  Arctics 
and  Rubbers. 


Top  Notch 
Buddy  Boot 


Is  Breeding  or  Feeding  Most 
Important? 

Does  breeding  for  high  production  lay¬ 
ing  hens  produce  more  latent  embryo 
eggs  than  is  produced  in  the  common 
farmyard  hen.  My  experience  with  all 
kinds  of  hens  is  not  conclusive  that  there 
is  any  difference.  Nor  have  I  ever  had 
any  special  strain  of  hens  to  lay  more 
eggs  for  me.  As  to  production  I  have 
found  that  feed  and  care  brought  ef¬ 
ficient  results.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
say,  “You  have  a  special  laying  strain.” 
I  have  all  of  the  credit  to  give  to  the 
hen  which  is  a  perfect  machine  to  make 
eggs.  I  usually  lose  some  hens  by  evert¬ 
ing  from  heavy  production.  I  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  New  York,  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey  contest  stations  by  better  than  10 
per  cent  all  winter  and  my  hens  are  still 
going  70  per  cent  at  present. 

YOUR  question  is  a  very  interesting 
one.  It  is  our  impression  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  good  results  with 
mediocre  stock  no  matter  how  they  are 
fed  and  cared  for.  We  believe  that 
you  must  have  a  good  strain  of  fowls 
which  have  been  bred  for  laying  quali¬ 
ties. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges  that  the  number  of  eggs 
which  a  hen  can  lay  during  her  life 
time  is  rather  definitely  established, 
but  so  far  as  we  know,  no  hen  has  ever 
laid  all  the  eggs  which  she  could  pro¬ 
duce.  After  all  it  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  how  many  eggs  she  does  lay, 
especially  in  the  first  year  or  two  of 
her  life.  The  evidence  that  hens  can 
be  bred  for  better  production  and  that 
better  production  is  transmitted  from 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 


RED  BANK, 

18TH  YEAR 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


NEW  JERSEY 


breeding  W^hite  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  o  f  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we 'promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write-  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J 


Leghorns 


R 


as 


Rocks  AVya  ndottes 


e 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Not  just  a  hatchery,  but  a  real  Breeding  Farm  of  100  acres.  Careful  man¬ 
agement,  finest  possible  equipment,  and  years  of  experience  guarantee  you  a 
better,  more  profitable  chick.  State  tested  annually  for  B.W.D.  Free  Circular. 

Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  59  Wallingford,  COIHI. 


New  England  Bred  Leghorns 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
eastern  states  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Yearbook 
— free — to  poultry  keepers  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Gives  housing,  trapnesting,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  our  35  years'  experience  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  reasons  why  we  can  sell  Chicks  guaranteed 
to  be  more  profitable  than  any  others  you  can  buy 
LORD  FARMS,  85  FOREST  ST„  METHUEN,  MASS. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

„  „  _  ,  Per  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns .  $11.00  52.50  $100.00 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  1 10  00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.l.  Reds  14.00  67.50  1304)0 

Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  per 
100,  for  March  and  April.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid 
New  cucular  free  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAIijterville,  Pa.  Box  49 


(164)  24 
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EXHIBITION  QUALITY—  BRED  TO  LAV 


Atheneon  Blue-Blood  Chicks  Best  Investment 
In  Poultry  Field  Today 

Our  matings  from  the  world’s  finest  egg  laying  strains. 

Pedigreed  males  from  30n  egg  dams.  Every  chick  an  actual 
Blue  Blood  GENUINE  TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREED  MALES 
direct  from  the  famous  Tom  Barron  Farms  of  England  head 
our  Special  Matings.  Large  2-year-old  dams  of  proven  high 
egg  production.  Late  moulters.  Heavy  layers  of  winter  eggs. 

MODERATE  PRICES— COMPLETE  SATISFACTION 

You  take  no  chances  in  buying  Atheneon  Bred-To-Lay  Our  Grade  A  Chicks  are  from  pure  bred,  egg  bred 

Chicks  They  grow  faster,  lav  earlier  and  produce  an  stock,  selected  and  culled  by  experts  for  vigor,  size, 

easier  'profit  than  ordinary  chicks  due  to  careful  and  type,  health,  color  head  points  and  standard  quali- 

scientific  breeding.  Consider  these  high  quality  strains  fications.  Every  male  sired  by  valuable  males  of  special 

in  our  matings;  Regal  Dorcas  W.  Wyandottes,  200  egg  breeding.  Long  experience  in  breeding  and  incubation 
pedigreed  line  direct;  Ilolterman’s  Aristocrat;  Park’s  pSy  Pn°e  ^  amazmgly  l0W 

Bred-To-Lay  Barred  Rock,  egg  pedigreed  line  direct ;  you  can  order  direct  from  this  Ad — my  liberal  guar- 
TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  OWEN  S  S.C.  antee  of  100%  live  delivery  protects  you  against  loss. 
REDS.  Similar  Atheneon  quality  in  14  Popular  Money  References:  Athens  National  Bank.  Int.  Baby  Chick 


Making  Varieties. 

Athens  Chick  Hatchery, 

Box  96,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Send  me  FREE  your  Illustrated 
Catalog,  complete  price  list  and 
Special  Combination  Offers. 


Name 


m 

i 

i 

■ 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


Ass’n. 

PRICES  ON  GRADE  A  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wli.,  Bf.,  Brn.  Leghorns — Anconas  . $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks— S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds .  15.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Rocks — Campines  . 16.00  78.00  150.00 

Bf.  Orpingtons — Wli.  Minorcas — Sil.  Wyandottes  .  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Selected  Heavy  Breeds,  Odd  Lots . . .  12.00  60.00  110.00 


Address 


•  FOR  GREATER  PROFITS  BUY  HATCHERY  CHICKS  FROM 

!  ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY 


I  ATHENS 


Box  96 


OHIO 


Lone  Oa\  'Poultry  Farm 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  but  our  OWB  produc¬ 
tion  and  rearing  is  sold. 

Chicks  of  Known  Ability 

Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose 
dams’  production  records  ranged  from  200-278  eggs. 
This  same  blood  is  being  intensified  still  more  in  the 
present  flock  matings.  Make  sure  of  the  production 
ability  of  your  future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from 
these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  priced  right. 

LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  661,  BABYLON,  N.  Y. 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


FOR  YERRS  WE  HRL/E 

HATCHED  »"°SOLD 


^ —  f  ^  PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS 

r} illllllllli  G  ^  EOS  — I  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  25  50  100  500  1000 

s?  Sr? 

$85  J  Blk  Giants  100  $20.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  28c  each.  Not  Postpaid  to  Canada. 

We  have  bred  the  High  ell  Quality  for  21  years.  Matings  culled  and .selected  byl.xporsfor 
Heavy  Winter  Laying.  Careful.  I’ersonal  service  on  all  orders.  ^^u^C:°’°;NB^lkn?,e,e^euCIeA- 

Catalog  FREE.  THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 

Member  1.15. c.  a.  *  *  _ _ 

NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  chicks 

500,000  SUPERQUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1929 

Insure  vour  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering  NATIONAL 
SUPERBRED  CHICKS  NOW.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S  C  White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns..$3.50  $6.75  $13  $62.00  $120 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns....  3.75  7.25  4  67.00  30 

rm  tssnia  Barred  and  White  Rocks.  It.  I.  Reds....  4.25  7.75  5  72.00  40 

[•  .JSHiia  Black  Minorcas  and  Anconas .  4.25  7.75  5  72.00  140 

White  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  4.75  9.00  17  82.00  60 

White  Minorcas  and  Blue  Andelusians  5.50  10.25  20  95.00  190 

Tersev  Black  Giants .  7.00  13.00  25  120.00  230  J 

Mixed  or  Odds  and  Ends . . -  3.00  5.50  10  50.00  100  ^  .  .*2T  Jj 

Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  with  prices  on  Chicks  from  oui 
SPECIAL  MATED  FLOCKS.  All  chicks  sent  prepaid  by  either  Parcel  Post  or  Express. 

L00%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references  furnished  on  request.  Write  us. 

?ou  will  save  money  by  ordering  Superbred  clucks  NOW.  iw-rnwM  PFNN  A 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  408  MIFFL1NT0WN,  PENNA. 


fichwe^ler's 


VTHOROBRCD'S 


“LIVE  AND  LAY 


rrpHEV  LIVE  because  they  ate  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  bteede»<hat  have 
JL  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations,  they  IAY  because  they  ere 
from  selected  and  tested  high<*g  power  stock.  White.  Drown  and  Buff  Leghorns. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  ft  L  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpm#oo* 
White  Wyandottes.  fX©  and  ojx  fOO*  five  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid., 
Member  (ntetnadoaaV  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  (or  FREE  CWtl  A 

SCHWEGLERS  HATCHERY,  204  Nortfumpton.  BUFFALO.  PL  V. 


Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


10  FREE  CHICKS  give  10  Chicks  free  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE— we  mean  RE  LIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to 
health  of  flocks  and  records  kept.  „ 

CATALOG  FREE—CHicks  SENT  C.  O.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 
Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason¬ 
able.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  of  $10.00 
or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders.  _ 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  Fostona,  Ohio 


orders  booked  before  March  15th,  we 


Is  Breeding  or  Feeding  Most 
Important? 

( Continued  from  Page  23) 
one  generation  to  the  next  is  very  con¬ 
vincing.  It  also  goes  without  saying 
that  good  hens  will  give  poor  results 
unless  they  have  the  proper  care. 

With  the  production  you  have  been 
getting  we  would  naturally  expect  some 
trouble  with  eversion  of  the  oviduct. 
Recently  in  a  visit  with  a  practical 
poultryman  he  told  us  that  he  stopped 
this  trouble  by  increasing  the  percent¬ 
age  of  ground  oats  in  the  laying  mash. 
In  a  general  way  it  can  be  said  that 
this  trouble  may  he  lessened  by  feed¬ 
ing  a  less  stimulating  ration  and  per¬ 
haps  by  breeding  for  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  hens. 


Goslings  Have  Paralysis 

I  have  lost  several  goslings  over  half 
grown.  At  first  they  have  dizzy  spells, 
their  legs  suddenly  weaken  and  they  can¬ 
not  stand.  Some  seem  to  have  a  diarrhea. 
Their  necks  seem  to  twist  and  they  are 
unable  to  hold  their  heads  up.  Could  you 
tell  me  the  cause  of  this  through  your 
poultry  column  and  give  me  a  remedy. 
The  goslings  have  had  free  range,  plenty 
of  water  and  cracked  corn  to  eat. — A.  W., 
New  York. 

I  AM  afraid  that  your  whole  trouble 
lies  in  the  use  of  cracked  corn,  and 
while  perhaps  I  am  wrong,  yet  I  know 
it  is  not  the  usual  custom  to  feed  gos¬ 
lings  on  hard  grain.  They  should,  of 
course,  have  plenty  of  water  and  green 
food.  The  grain  feedings  should  he 
of  the  mash  type.  Corn  meal  to 
which  add  ten  per  cent  of  good  grade 
beef  scrap  is  one  ration.  Another  in 
use  is:  6  parts  cornmeal,  6  parts  shorts, 
and  1  part  beef  scrap.  Either  of  these 
rations  should  he  moistened  to  a  crum¬ 
bly  state  with  milk  or  water.  The 
amount  the  birds  eat  will  depend  large¬ 
ly  upon  how  good  the  pasture. — L.H.H. 


Coating  for  Poultry  Trough 

“Could  I  put  an  enamel  coating  of  any 
kind  on  a  galvanized  trough,  so  I  could 
use  it  for  feeding  milk  to  chickens? 
Would  want  something  easily  applied  and 
not  expensive.” 

I  THUS K  a  coating  of  melted  paraffin 
would  he  just  about  what  you  need 
to  keep  the  sour  milk  from  affecting 
the  galvanizing.  Or  you  can  warm  a 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Cyphers  Incubators 


Both  oil  burning  and  elec¬ 
tric  models.  Strong  healthy 
chicks  from  every  hatch- 
able  egg.  Write  for  new  re¬ 
duced  prices  and  free  book¬ 
let  on  care  of  chicks,  incu¬ 
bators,  stoves,  brooders,  etc. 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 
90-92  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAIN 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office. 

100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns _ $12.00  $57.50  $110 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  E,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BOS  QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers.  Several  varie¬ 
ties.  Low  prices.  Special  discounts.  No 
money  down  Pay  10  days  before  ship¬ 
ment  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  free. 

Bos  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


25  50  100 
Barred  Bocks... .4.00  7.50  14 
S.C.R.I.  Reds..  4.00  7.50  14 
500  Lots  ‘/2c  less. 
Free  Range  Flocks. 

B.  N.  LAUVER, 


rmrifQ  with  vim 

iniUVO  and  vigor 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  years  experi¬ 
ence.  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par- 


cel  Post 

at  the 

following 

prices: 

s.  c. 

White  Leghorns.... 

....  1  Ic  each- 

—$100.00 

per  1000 

s.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns... 

. lie  “ 

100.00 

”  1000 

Barred  Rocks . 

. 12c  “ 

1 10.00 

■■  1000 

S.  C. 

R.  I.  Reds . 

. 14c  ” 

130.00 

“  1000 

S.  C. 

Black  Minorcas.. 

. 14c  “ 

130.00 

”  1000 

Mixed 

Broilers . 

.  9c  “ 

80.00 

"  1000 

Order  now  for  spring  delivery.  Capacity  60,000  eggs. 
$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 

Our  Slogan  “Service  After  Delivery” 


25  50  100 

S.C.W.  Leg . 3.50  6.50  12 

Heavy  Mixed....3.50  6.50  12 
1000  Lots  Ic  less. 

Live  Delivery. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PROFIT  BRED  CHICKS 

County  Line  Chicks  are  from  proven  producers.  They 
can  be  secured  in  five  breeds,  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 
all  from  range  reared  healthy  bred  to  lay  parents. 
Send  for  folder  which  gives  prices  and  information 
every  poultry  raiser  should  know. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY, 
Box  10  Telford,  Penna. 


White  Leghorns  $12.  Barred  Rocks 
$14.  Light  Mixed  $9.  100%  live 

delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BABY  CHICKS 

22  years’  progressive  success  with 
Cornell’s  advice  in  culling,  grading, 
and  feeding  in  operating  a  71  acre 
Poultry  Farm.  Strong,  Liveable.  Pro¬ 
ductive  and  Profitable  Baby  Chicks. 
Leghorns.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes 
and  Giants.  Ask  for  price  and 
mating  lists.  Custom  Hatching. 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


BABY  CHICKS 


100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid 


Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns .  6.00 

Anconas  .  6.00 

Barred  Rocks .  6.50 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks .  6.50 

SC  and  RC  Reds . . 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas .  6.50 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes .  7.50 

Buff  Orpingtons .  7.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  pur' ' 
culled,  flocks.  Prompt  shipments.  « 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507MeechAv.  Cleveland,  0. 


50 

100 

500 

...$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

...  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

...  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

purebred  stock 

from 

S.C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
R.I.  REDS 

iend  for  low  price  list  and 
'booklet,  describing  our  farm, 
stock,  etc.  Our  Tancred  Strain 
Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the 
best.  Eighteen  years  in  the 
Chick  and  Chicken  business. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms, 

Dept.  A.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKSj£*fj^£ 

of  one  hundred  ordered.  April  hatched  chicks.  Leghorns, 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black — $14.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  $16.00  per  100;  White 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $18.00  per  100. 
March,  $2  more;  May,  $2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom 
hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends.  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  broiler  chicks.  Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy.  12c; 
All  Heavy,  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
husky,  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone 
1603  or  1604. 

100%  Live  Arrival  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns..$12  $52.50  $110 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns _  12  52.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _  14  67.50  130 

White  Rocks _  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds . 14  67.50  130 

Black  Minorcas _  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks _  9  42.50  80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


DUCEINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
“Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip.  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  rhe  Kind  thftt  ]ay. 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N  J 


Box  A 


Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

f  13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black) 
i  Minorcas,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hamburgs.l 
1  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons.  (T 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

[Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio( 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and  Mixed. 
Also  two  and  six  weeks  old  chicks. 
Pekin  Ducklings. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  UB^R0TxY,t2N.v. 

Wyckoff  Tancred  I_J|  ¥ 
White  Leghorns 

Book  vour  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

j.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  50,  Richfield,  Fa 
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the  eagle  nest  hatchery  company, 

BOX  70  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


/-  5  Lb.  Leghorns— * 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylvania’s 
healthy  mountain  top.  Get  your 
chicks  from  certified  record  strains 
above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hollywood, 
Tancred,  Barron  Matings.  Hatch 
weekly  pure  white  eggs  up  to  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful  Color 
Plate  Leghorn  Catatogue  Free. 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  Alt  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $12.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  select .  14.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 

Vic  less  in  S00  lots.  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

25  chicks  add  2c.  50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Tost  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


quart  of  kerosene  in  a  tub  of  hot  water, 
then  shave  and  stir  in  as  much  paraf¬ 
fin  as  it  will  dissolve,  and  paint  on  two 
coats  when  the  trough  is  dry  and  mod¬ 
erately  warm. — I.  W.  D. 


PFWNA  “State 
*  supervised’ 


CHICKS 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Fenna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  10th  year.  Get  our  low 
prices  on  Reds.  Rocks.  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  l.B.C.A. 

Catalogue  free. 

theTkeystone  hatchery, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKS! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 
5000  Chicks  Weekly 

Bargain  price,  $1S.00  per  hundred.  Ten  per  cent  with 
order,  balance  C.O.D.  Refund  if  ordering  dates  are 
tilled.  SPECIAL — 200  chicks  weekly  from  pedigreed 
matings,  price  on  request. 

Hatchery  Chicks  For  Greater  Profits 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 

OFFICE  196  LARK  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling's  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

50  100  500  1000 

.Single  Comb,  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

Broiler  Chicks.  Heavy  Breed .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  Light  Breed 5.00  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY*^*’.  erLdNop  a'. 


WJt  js  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

HA  K  V  Common  Wh.  Leghorns  II  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

IvfllgvirC  Heavy  Mixed .  12  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9  per  100 

500  lots  '/2c  less;  1000  lots  lc  less. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  tills  ad.  or 

circular.  lreeC.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks,  Barron  Eng.  White  Leghorns 

Common  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Light  &  Heavy 
Mixed,  as  low  as  8c  each.  100%  guaranteed. 
“New  Circular  Free.”  Prepaid. 

TWIN  HATCHERY  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  12c. 
Rocks.  Iia^s.  14c.  Wy- 
andottes,  Orpingtons.  Minorcas.  15c.  Black  Giants. 
20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  FALL 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
Geese.  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 
Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 

i.sftrioiff  ,06  ,etf  jfcsAH!  yp.  ■  -  ..  .  ...  ...  ' 


Lights  for  Chicks  in  Brooder 

A  POULTRY  raiser  in  Tennessee  re¬ 
ports  an  interesting  discovery  which 
may  develop  into  a  standard  practice 
for  raising  chicks.  This  poultryman, 
Willard  Butler,  accidentally  found  that 
chicks  would  grow  faster  and  that 
there  would  he  fewer  losses  where  a 
light  was  left  in  the  brooder  during  the 
night. 

This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  young  chicks  were  unable  to  eat  a 
sufficient  amount  at  night  to  keep  them 
satisfied  and  comfortable  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  especially  when  chicks 
are  hatched  early  in  the  season  when 
the  days  are  still  short.  On  this  par¬ 
ticular  farm  a  40  watt  electric  bulb  was 
placed  directly  over  each  hover  from 
4  y2  to  6  feet  above  the  floor. 

In  commenting  on  the  result  it  was 
stated: 

1 — Chickens  develop  faster  and  more 
uniformly. 

2 — It  is  possible  to  brood  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  more  chicks  in  the 
same  hover. 

3 — The  chicks  are  more  contented 
and  happy  and  do  not  crowd  their 
neighbors. 

4 — Losses  from  death  are  reduced  to 
from  two  to  three  per  cent. 

5 — Less  labor  is  required. 

Experiments  have  shown  equally  fa¬ 
vorable  results  on  ducks.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  experiments  will  soon  be 
performed  to  see  whether  young  tur¬ 
keys  respond  in  the  same  manner. 
Butler  Poultry  Farms,  Belmar,  N.  J., 
R.  D.  1.  _____ 

Feed  Turkeys  Correctly 

I  have  about  40  young  turkeys  and  four 
old  ones.  My  turkeys  run  around  the 
building  and  out  in  the  fields  after  grass¬ 
hoppers  and  did  very  well  until  cold 
weather  came  and  then  some  of  them  got 
sick  and  I  lost  a  dozen  nice  turkeys.  They 
always  came  and  ate  with  the  hens.  I 
always  take  the  sick  ones  out  and  give 
them  sour  milk  but  they  usually  die. 
They  first  act  as  if  they  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  flock  but  tag  around  after 
them  and  pull  in  their  heads.  Their 
bowels  are  very  loose  and  the  droppings 
are  a  bright  yellow.  They  will  always 
eat  but  they  become  very  poor  and  light. 

I  feed  oats  and  wheat,  mostly  wheat  — 
Mrs.  J.  A. 

FROM  your  letter  I  would  say  your 
turkeys  are  undernourished  as  I  do 
not  consider  oats  and  wheat  a  balanced 
ration.  You  see  they  managed  to  get 
along  while  the  weather  was  warm  but 
when  it  got  cold,  they  did  not  have  the 
vitality  and  strength  to  resist  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  as  soon  as  a  turkey  gets 
sick  at  all  they  usually  develop  bowel 
trouble.  If  they  run  with  the’ hens,  no 
doubt  they  have  worms.  You  might 
try  putting  a  teaspoonful  of  turpentine 
to  two  quarts  of  their  drinking  water 
once  a  week;  just  fix  the  amount  they 
will  drink  up  quickly  and  have  them 
thirsty  when  you  give  it  so  all  will 
drink.  Were  you  sure  they  didn’t  get 
some  unripe  grain  or  corn  to  give  them 
indigestion. 

You  do  not  mention  if  they  have 
gravel  or  grit  of  any  kind.  They  should 
have  quantities  of  it,  not  just  what  they 
happen  to  find.  I  would  suggest  a 
good  balanced  ration — one  of  the  ready 
mixed  ones  would  be  good.  The  mash 
you  can  leave  before  them  all  the  time 
and  feed  the  grain  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  If  their  crops  are  full  in  the 
morning  it  shows  they  have  indigestion 
as  the  food  has  not  digested.  A  half 
teaspoonful  of  common  baking  soda  in 
a  half  cup  of  water,  given  as  a  dose 
will  often  cure  a  case  of  that  kind. — 
Mbs.  C.  J.  Doxtater. 


Chicks  with  an  official 
heavy-laying  ancestry 


Most  baby  chicks  are  bought  for  the  ultimate  source 
of  egg  production.  The  sooner  a  pullet  starts  laying  after 
she  is  mature  the  greater  will  be  her  egg  yield  and  the  cheaper 
will  be  the  eggs  she  produces,  providing  she  comes  from  a  heavy¬ 
laying  ancestry. 

Kerr’s  chicks  are  bred  to  lay.  They  have  an  exceptional  egg-laying  inheri¬ 
tance  based  upon  four  generations  of  public  egg-laying  contest  winnings. 
These  winning  records  are  as  high  as  294  eggs  in  White  Leghorns,  280  in 
R.  I.  Reds  and  277  eggs  in  Barred  Rocks. 

The  type,  constitutional  vigor,  livability  and  rate  of  growth  of  Kerr’s  chicks 
are  strictly  in  keeping  with  their  unusual  inheritance,  for 
egg  production.  Both  utility  and  special  matings  chicks 
furnished  from  flocks  that  have  passed  the  blood  test  for 
Bacillary  White  Diarrhea. 

Write  for  booklet  with  prices,  giving  illustrated  account 
of  the  Kerr  way  of  producing  living,  profitable  chicks. 

Liberal  discounts  on  orders  up  to  February  1st. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10 

Frenchtovrn,  N.  J.  Camden,  N.  J.  Paterion,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  E.  Syracu.e,  N.  Y.  Lanca.ter,  Pa. 

Danbury,  Conn.  W.  Springfield,  Kaa«. 


HILL  P OT 

Quality  Cliicks 

Leghorns  Rocks  C  c)  Reds  Wyandottes 


Let  the  Hillpot  Low-Egg-Cost  Breeds  Make 
Extra  Profits  for  You  This  Year 


The  flocks  from  which  your  Hillpot  Quality 
Chicks  come  have  been  tested  out  on  the  one 
sure  basis  of  profit-production — low-egg-cost. 

These  special  low-egg-cost  breeds  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  one  of  the  most  attractive  values 
in  the  poultry  market  to-day.  At  a  price  no 
higher  than  that  of  many  chicks  of  .merely 
average  quality,  you  can  buy  these  big  pro¬ 
ducers  that  are  so  easy  to  raise,  that  mature 
so  quickly  and  lay  so  heavily  that  you  will 


find  your  egg-cost  cut  to  a  new  and  remark¬ 
able  low  figure,  while  the  fine,  big,  uniform 
eggs  command  the  top  price  in  the  select 
markets. 

THIS  VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE 

It  gives  the  actual  experience  of  successful 
poultrymen  with  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks ;  de¬ 
scribes  each  of  my  breeds  fully ;  contains  im¬ 
portant  poultry  data,  house  plans,  etc. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


HERE:  NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 

FULL  BLOODED  “ AMERICAN ”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

50 

American  or  Eng.  SC.  Wh.  Leghorns .  $6.75 

Hollywood  Wh.  or  Brown  or  Buff  Legs .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.  Anconas — Barred  Rocks .  7.75 

RC  or  SC  Reds.  Wh.  Rocks,  Parks  Rocks .  8.25 

Wh.  W.vandottes,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas -  9.25 

Brahmas.  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians .  11.25 

Light  Mixed  $9.00  a  hundred. 

Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred. 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOGUE— It  proves  to  you  the  SUCCESS  ’  our  Customers  have 
with  our  chicks — Breeders  culled  and  Bred  for  High  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Win¬ 
ter  when  eggs  are  demanding  large  premiums.  Reference,  Curwensville  National 
Bank— 100%  Live  Arrival— Dependable  Service.  Order  Early. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  BOX  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


50 

too 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

breeds 

our  selection  $10.00. 

Heavy 

1  n  r  n  r  r  it  I  C1  |f  C  WITH  EACH  100  ORDERED 

1U  r  i\  r.  E.  before  march  ist. 

Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred  high1 
producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and  health  of  chicks 
is  safeguarded.  Qef  Our  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Ilencel  who  made  over 
$1000  prolit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds — prices 
very  attractive  Write  today.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Toe  picking  stopped  in¬ 
stantly  with  Wolf’s  "No-Pick.”  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
’  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


r  are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  theworld  s  beat  . 
n  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  • 
B  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically 
"culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
w  9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association,  octui  now  /j 
’for  free  poultry  booh  arid  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  ..  ..  - 

i  F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  *Box  44  Fairport,  N.  Y.^-  o 


Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  since  1904.  Orders  for 
chicks  and  eggs  booked  now.  Catalogue 
on  request. 


LftNCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry- 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatchert)  R.26  Lancaster,  O. 


(166)  26 


WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  f/len 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  Introduce  and  retail  Ba-wlelgh’s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity,  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 
home.  Annual  Sales  over  85  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15  million 
dollars  capital — 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  H.,  Storm,  R.  I„ 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything — 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  service  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every¬ 
where.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  C0.y  Inc. 

DEPT.B-41  AGR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

PN*~THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


American  Agriculturist,  February  9,  1929 


The  Morning  Rush 

A  Minute  Saved  Is  Several  Earned  in  the  Early  Part  of  the  Day 


THESE  are  unavoidably  busy  times 
but  the  success  or  failure  of  the  day 
depends  largely  upon  its  start  and  if 
we  can  in  even  a  small  degree,  calm 
the  troubled  waters  at  their  source  the 
battle  is  half  won. 

Especially  is  the  usually  wild  scram¬ 
ble  of  the  morning  an  abomination  in 
families  where  there  are  school  chil¬ 
dren;  if  we  choose  to  send  ourselves 
to  a  sanitarium  or  an  asylum  at  least 
it  is  preferable  to  ruining  the  nerves 
of  the  little  folks.  Even  in  college  an 
extra  hurried,  flurried,  nervous  morn- 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Kice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of 
paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  named  it  Powdr- 
paint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and 
all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for 
outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  prin¬ 
ciple  applied  to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface, 
wood,  stone,  stucco  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil 
paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  Manufacturers,  134  North 
St..  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  a  trial  package  will  be  mailed 
to  you  free,  -also  color  card  and  full  information 
showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  today. 


For  Real  Bovs 


yOliP 


iy  plugging  into 
any  light  socket 
of  32-Volt  plant 

Now  enjoy  better  radio  reception  than  city  folks. 
Supply  your  own  power  by  using  NATO  "A"  and 
"B”  Radio  Power  Units.  Bring  in  far  and  near 
stations,  improve  tone,  selectivity,  power.  Durable, 
no  acids,  always  work — low  price.  Endorsed  by 
RADIO  NEWS,  Delco  and  Westinghouse  engineers. 
Write  to  Dept.  O. 


KATO  ENGINEERING  CO. 

MANKATO,  MINN. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


2680 


Little  boys’  blouse  and  pants  pattern 
2680  is  a  fine  little  outfit  for  general 
wear.  Wool  jersey  shorts  and  cotton 
blouse  would  be  very  serviceable.  Tan 
and  brown,  blue  and  white,  or  all  one 
color  would  allow  for  many  color 
schemes.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  2, 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Size  8  requires  1% 
yards  of  40-inch  material  for  separate 
blouse  with  1  yard  of  36-inch  material 
for  separate  trousers  and  %  yard  of 
36-inch  lining.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER;  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  with  cor¬ 
rect  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin 
(although  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk). 
Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new  fashion 
catalogs  and  send  to  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist, 
461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


fYRPRllF 

St°ve  and  nick*1, 

polish 


Prevents  Rust 
Cleans  and  Polishes 

FYR-PRUF 

Stove  and  Nickel  Polish 

Absolutely  Fireproof,  Dustless  ** 
Odorless,  and  gives  a  Beautiful 
Luster  ~  Only  per  can  ~ 

at  all  dealers  >  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


_ 


homes  no  one  thinks  of  them  at  night 
and  they  add  very  materially  to  the 
hurry  later. 

If  the  milk  and  other  factors  are  not 
hurrying  the  household  more  than  the 
school  is,  be  sure  to  rise  in  time  to 
give  the  youngsters  a  calm  and  unhur¬ 
ried  breakfast  time;  and  see  that  they 
are  in  bed  early  enough  at  night  not 
to  be  unduly  sleepy  in  the  morning  too. 

Whatever  happens  try  not  to  scold 
or  criticize  at  breakfast  time.  Begin 
the  day  cheerfully  and  maybe  the  pro¬ 
vocation  will  fade  into  insignificance 
before  night. 

Another  hobby  of  mine  is  never  to 
plan  an  afternoon  out  without  previous¬ 
ly  preparing  well  for  supper.  I  can 
come  home  from  Thursday  Club  and 
have  an  appetizing  supper  on  the  table 
for  my  family  before  my  neighbor,  who 
usually  goes  to  the  store  for  supplies 
for  supper  before  she  goes  home,  even 
arrives.  It  is  a  matter  of  selfishness 


the  lentils  and  1  pound  of  ripe  or  tinned 
tomatoes,  cover  tightly  and  steam  the 
contents  for  20  minutes.  Then  add  two 
pints  of  water  or  stock  and  salt  and 
pepper.  Simmer  gently  for  three  hours. 
Rub  through  colander  and  return  to  pan. 
Add  1  pint  of  milk.  Mix  1  tablespoon  of 
flour  to  a  smooth  paste  with  cold  milk, 
stir  into  the  boiling  soup.  Cook  a  few 
minutes  longer  and  serve  with  toast  or 
rusks  made  by  cutting  a  thick  slice  of 
bread  into  fingers  and  browning  them 
in  a  slow  oven. — Mrs.  T.  T.(  Canada. 

Since  tomatoes  are  injured  by  long 
cooking  do  not  put  them  in  until  toward 
the  last.  If  this  mixture  becomes  too 
thick  add  more  milk. 

*  % 

Brown  Onion  Soup 

For  this  soup  you  require  1  pound  of 
onions,  2  ounces  dripping,  y2  ounce 
flour,  salt  and  pepper  and  three  pints 
stock  or  a  teaspoonful  of  meat  extract 
jn  three  pints  of  water.  Cut  the  onions 
up  finely  and  fry  carefully  in  dripping 
till  a  rich  golden  brown.  Put  them  into 


These  neat,  attractive  little  pot  holders  would  grace  any  kitchen.  They 
a5e„c°mpl®tely  made  up,  edges  bound,  stamped  for  embroidery.  All  are 
of  felt  and  are  outfitted  with  3  pads  each.  Design  821  is  in  black,  822 

lS  ^  gIF  ^  824  13  ^  green-  Set  0f  h0lder  and  PadS 

complete,  $1.25.  Send  orders  accompanied  by  correct  remittance  to  Em-, 
Yo°rkecityDePartment’  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 


on  my  part,  too,  for  I  shouldn’t  enjoy 

the  club  if  I  were  worrying  about  sup¬ 
per. 

By  the  way,  preparedness  at  night 
saves  a  lot  of  worry  in  the  morning  for 
everyone  concerned. — Mrs.  E.  M.  A., 
New  York. 


ing  can  ruin  the  student’s  work  and  so 
break  the  nerves  that  a  collapse  is  in¬ 
evitable. 

It  pays  well  to  begin  at  least  the 
night  before  by  having  every  possible 
preparation  made  for  breakfast  and  all 
the  school  supplies  located  and  easily 
accessible.  We  used  to  put  all  school 
books,  etc.,  on  the  hall  table,  footwear 
under  it  and  outer,  wraps  hung  up  near¬ 
by.  Be  sure  the  gloves  or  mittens  are 
right  at  hand  too.  If  school  lunch  is  to 
be  packed,  have  all  materials  ready  at 
night.  It  helps  to  leave  a  teakettle 
well  filled  and  left  on  the  heater  at 
night;  plenty  of  hot  water  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  always  expedites  matters. 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  mention 
some  of  these  items,  but  in  many 


Tested  Recipes 

Mutton  Broth 

YOU  will  find  this  a  most  delicious 
soup.  For  it  you  require  a  few 
pounds  of  neck  of  mutton.  In  the  coun¬ 
try,  however,  one  has  often  to  use  what 
is  on  hand  and  beef  with  some  bone  in 
it  may  be  substituted.  Soak  1  cupful 
of  barley  overnight  in  cold  water.  Put 
in  soup  pan  with  meat  several  hours 
before  dinner  time,  depending  on  the 
kind  of  meat  you  are  using.  It  should 
be  cooked  till  quite  tender.  Boil  gently 
in  sufficient  water  to  cover.  An  hour 
and  a  half  before  serving  add  the  vege¬ 
tables — y2  cabbage,  1  carrot,  1  small 
turnip,  2  leeks  or  onions  after  you  have 
scalded  them  with  boiling  water  and 
drained.  If  the  soup  seems  thick  add 
more  boiling  water  and  take  care  it 
does  not  scorch  on  bottom  of  pan.  A 
handful  of  minced  parsley  added  just 
before  serving  is  a  great  improvement. 
Season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Serve  the.  meat  separately. — Mrs.  T.  T., 
Canada. 

This  is  a  good  hearty  soup  which 
may  well  be  the  main  hot  dish  for 
either  dinner  or  supper. 

*  #  * 

Tomato  and  Lentil  Soup 

This  is  a  favorite  soup  on  a  cold  day. 
The  quantity  is  for  a  small  family. 
Double  everything  if  the  family  is 
large.  Wash  and  soak  V2  pint  lentils 
overnight.  Dice  1  carrot,  V2  turnip  and 
1  onion,  also  2  ounces  of  lean  ham  or 
bacon.  Melt  1  y2  ounces  of  butter  in 
saucepan,  put  in  the  ham  and  vege¬ 
tables,  cook  slowly  for  10  minutes,  add 


a  saucepan  with  the  stock  and  simmer 
gently  for  1 V2  hours.  Thicken  with  the 
flour  a  few  minutes  before  serving.— 
Mrs.  T.  T.,  Canada. 

The  meek  and  lowly  onion  is  a  main¬ 
stay  among  winter  vegetables.  When 
slightly  browned  onions  give  a  delicious 
flavor  to  soups  and  stews. 

iji  $  :j: 

Cream  of  Rice  Soup 
Boil  one  cupful  of  rice  and  one  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  minced  celery,  onion 
and  parsley  in  one  quart  of  water  until 
the  rice  is  soft,  then  press  through  a 
sieve.  Return  to  the  stewpan,  add  two 
cupfuls  of  hot  milk  and  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter.  Let  boil  up  once,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper. — Mrs.  R.  C.  DL., 
New  York. 

This  is  a  very  bland  soup  and  you 
may  like  more  butter  for  seasoning 
purposes.  Then  too,  you  may  have  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  water  in  cook¬ 
ing  the  rice  until  soft. 

#  #  & 

Cream  of  Lima  Bean  Soup 
Soak  one  half  pound  of  dried  lima 
beans  over  night  in  warm  water.  In 
the  morning  drain  well,  then  add  three 
pints  of  cold  water,  bring  slowly  to  a 
boil,  then  cook  until  tender  enough  to 
mash  easily  when  pressed  against  the 
side  of  the  stewpan.  Press  through  a 
sieve,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  dried 
carrots  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
minced  onion  that  has  been  fried  in 
butter,  add  one  cupful  of  hot  milk.  Re¬ 
turn  to  the  stove  and  when  the  mixture 
boils,  thicken  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  wet  up  with  a  little  cold  milk. 
Boil  up  again,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.— Mrs.  R.  C.  DL.,  New  York. 

Any  dry  legumes  may  be  used  in 
soups  but  lima  beans  are  especially 
“tasty”  for  this  purpose.  However, 
onion  or  bacon  fat  or  some  flavorful 
substance  should  be  used.  If  you  have 
stock  it  is  always  delicious  for  use  in 
such  soiips. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Not  All  the  Heroism  Is  of  the  Battle  Field 


TODAY  we  write  as  one  bereft — be¬ 
reft  of  a  good  friend  whose  place 
cannot  be  filled.  Her  passing  was  sud¬ 
den;  flu  and  double  pneumonia  did 
their  work  swiftly.  Although  I  was 
not  there  to  see,  I  know  Florence  went 
as  she  lived,  gallant  and  unselfish  to 
the  last. 

Her  never-failing  sense  of  humor 
even  under  the  most  depressing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  made  her  a  welcome  vis¬ 
itor  or  carried  people  miles  out  of  their 
way  to  chat  with  her  for  a  few  minutes. 
Hers  was  a  ministry  of  cheer,  not  of 
gloom.  It  was  none  of  this  life-of-the- 
party  sort  of  stuff  but  was  a  quick  wit 
ready  to  see  funny  little  traits  or  in¬ 
cidents  and  outline  them  to  others. 
Above  all,  it  was  kindly  and  under¬ 
standing — I  never  knew  her  to  harbor 
an  unkind  thought  or  to  do  or  say  a 
thing  harmful  to  others.  She  always 
worked  hard— too  hard,  perhaps,  but 
her  living  has  brightened  the  lives  of 
many.  There  were  times  when  she 
rightfully  could  have  claimed  sym¬ 
pathy  from  others,  but  she  went  on 
with  high  courage  and  fell  with  ban¬ 
ners  flying. 

Not  all  the  heroism  is  of  the  battle 
field — the  quiet,  everyday  kind  that  my 
friend  had  is  the  sort  that  makes  the 
world  a  good  place  to  live. — Aunt 
Janet. 


Good  Behavior  No  Accident 

LUCK  or  hit-or-miss  methods  do  not 
form  the  habits  in  children  which 
make  them  a  pleasure  to  have  around 
or  to  develop  them  to  the  fullest  ex- 


Chic  Details 


One-piece  dress  3459  with  its  chemisette 
und  pleated  front  is  a  very  attractive  de- 
sign  and  yet  simple  to  m ake.  It  is  special¬ 
ty  suited  for  rayon  or  cotton  materials 
for  housedresses  or  for  the  lighter  silks 
for  sports  wear.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  2%  yards  of  40- 
oic/z.  material  with  %  yard  of  36-inch  con¬ 
trasting  and  1 %  yards  of  binding  as 
sketched.  Price  13c. 


tent.  Persistence  on  the  parents’  part 
and  knowing  how  the  child  mind  de¬ 
velops  help  toward  getting  right  habits 
established  at  the  natural  time. 

Eating  begins  at  birth  and  right 
then  correct  food  habits  may  be  start¬ 
ed;  regular  hours,  a  sense  of  compo¬ 
sure  and  well-being  rather  than  of  ner¬ 
vousness  or  resistance  to  taking  food — ■ 
these  help  when  more  kinds  of  food 
must  be  taken.  The  parents’  own  food 
habits  do  much  to  influence  the  way  a 


A  Favorite 


Coat  dress  pattern  2580  is  a  favorite  be¬ 
cause  of  its  combined  comfort  and  smart¬ 
ness.  Its  side  closing  and  cleverly  ar¬ 
ranged  front  pleating  give  it  a  decidedly 
original  touch.  Sheer  tweed,  wool  jersey, 
or  flat  silk 'Crepe  would  work  up  well  in 
this  design  which  comes  in  sizes  14,  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  ±0-inch  ma¬ 
terial.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  Fashion  Books  and  send 
to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


larger  child  takes  his  food.  Making  it 
pleasant  to  eat  in  desirable  ways  will 
do  more  to  get  good  results  than  will 
scolding. 

The  matter  of  dressing  also  goes 
back  to  the  first  clothing  a  child  uses. 
Making  this  a  pleasant  process  rather 
than  the  stormy  one  we  sometimes  see 
makes  the  child  more  willing  to  learn 
how  to  dress  himself  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  early  infancy,  while  dressing 
him  the  mother  can  attract  the  baby’s 
attention  to  the  process,  at  the  same 
time  guiding  his  random  movement  of 
arms  and  legs  so  as  to  get  into  his 
clothes.  As  soon  as  he  can  lace  shoes, 
or  even  pull  them  on,  he  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  do  it  and  then  commended  for 
doing  so.  A  calm,  unhurried  manner 


and  voice  on  the  mother’s  part  gets 
best  results  from  the  child. 

Plenty  of  time  must  be  allowed  to 
dress  himself,  as  he  is  not  skilled  in 
these  processes.  Clothing  made  simply 
enough  for  little  fingers  to  manage, 
buttons  large  enough  and  placed  within 
easy  reach,  low  waistbands  and  elastic 
wherever  possible,  make  children’s 
clothing  easier  for  them  to  manage. 
Clothes  hooks  and  hangers  low  enough 
to  reach  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
help  keep  things  tidy. 

All  the  little  acts  of  a  child’s  day  can 
be  guided  so  that  he  develops  desirable 
habits,  but  it  takes  steady,  slow  and 
understanding  treatment.  Other  habits 
than  eating  regularly  and  efficiently 
and  dressing  with  more  and  more  inde¬ 
pendence  are  sleeping  regularly  and 
well,  playing  alone  happily,  playing 


Our  new  book  just  off  the  press  con¬ 
tains  : 

1.  200  attractive  styles. 

2.  Slenderizing  models  for  stouts. 

3.  Lingerie  and  home  wear. 

4.  Cute  styles  for  children. 

5.  Beauty  article  by  Percy  West- 
more,  the  man  who  prepares  the  stars 
of  First  National  Pictures. 

6.  A  style  article  by  Johanna  Mathie- 
son,  costume  designer  for  Universal 
Pictures. 

7.  Embroidery,  hooked  rugs,  etc. 

Send  today  12  cents  for  your  copy. 

It  may  save  you  15  dollars  in  preparing 
your  Spring  wardrobe. 

Address  Pattern  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


with  others  contentedly,  putting  away 
his  own  toys,  bathing,  washing  and 
cleaning  teeth.  Learning  good  behavior 
by  practicing  it  and  making  it  pleasant 
for  him  to  do  right  seems  to  be  the 
secret  of  a  well-behaved  child. 


White  Mites  on  Potted  Plants 

FROM  your  inquiry  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  regarding  small  white 
mites  on  your  potted  plants,  I  imagine 
that  you  have  Sciata  Maggots.  The 
mature  insect  is  a  small  black  fly  such 
as  you  describe  which  lays  its  eggs  on 
the  surface  of  damp,  rich  soil  while  the 
maggots  feed  on  the  roots.  Suggestions 
for  the  control  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  Keep  the  top  soil  dry  by  watering 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  (setting  in  a 
saucer  of  water  for  a  time  but  not 
long  enough  to  draw  water  to  the  top) 
and  by  placing  a  layer  of  sand  over  the 
top  soil. 

2.  Keep  a  trap  pot  of  very  rich  soil 
among  your  plants,  keeping  it  moist. 
This  will  induce  the  insects  to  lay  their 
eggs  there;  then  the  pot  can  be  scalded 
killing  the  maggots. 

Plants  badly  infested  now  cannot  be 
saved  except  by  washing  off  all  soil, 
cutting  back  severely  and  repotting  in 
clean  soil.  This  is  hard  on  the  plant 
and  seldom  worth  while,  and  is  not 
always  sure  to  save  it. — L.  A.  Minns. 
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Extra  help  for 
washing  machines 

Of  course, washing  machines  are  won¬ 
derful  aids  to  washing.  And  you’ll  find 
Fels- Naptha  is  a  wonderful  help  to 
any  washing  machine  I  It  gives  extra 
help  in  any  washing — for  it  Brings  two 
active  cleaners.  Plenty  of  naptha  and 
good  golden  soap,  blended  by  our  ex¬ 
clusive  process,  and  working  hand- 
in-hand  to  loosen  even  stubborn  dirt 
and  wash  it  away.  "Whether  for  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  tub  or  boiler — 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS -NAPTHA 

ORDER  A  TEN-BAR  CARTON  TODAY 


S3V6 


Ranges 


$4715 
isW  I  Up 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower  ^ 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  5  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters  — 533.75  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  eaey  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  80-day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalanvazca 

.  Direct  to  You” 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbr 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artisticwaH  paper 
lor  a3  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  4Z  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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'OINTMENT 

Atried  and  trusty 
friend  for  50years. 


Sample  Free.  “Cuticura,"  Dept  E,  Malden,  Mass. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

‘7  saw  your,  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist ” 


“THE  SAFEST  BANK 
MESSENGER  in  the  WORLD ” 

That  is  the  title  of  our  new,  illustrated  booklet 
telling  all  about  our  convenient  “banking  by  mail'' 
method.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 


1  f  Dividend  Paid 

72/0  Since  1919 

Interest  Compounded 
Quarterly 

Assets  over 
$38,000,000.00 
and  over  56,000 
Depositors 

Chartered  1868 
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■  ■■■■■Mail  this  slip  todayawManww 
National  Savings  Bank 
70-72  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  il-  , 
lustrated  booklet  “The  Safest  Bank  • 


Messenger  in  the  World.”  | 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . — .  A.A.  | 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  By  John  Fox  Jr. 


The  Dillon  hesitated. 

“Turn!”  Chad  cried,  savagely,  rais¬ 
ing  his  pistol.  “Go  back  to  that  gun, 
an’  if  you  turn  your  head  I’ll  shoot  you 
where  you’re  sneakin’  aroun’  to  shoot 
Rube  or  Uncle  Joel — in  the  back,  you 
cowardly  feist.  Pick  up  that  gun!  Now, 
let  her  off!  See  if  you  can  hit  that 
beech-tree  in  front  of  you.  Just  ima¬ 
gine  that  it’s  me.” 

The  rifle  cracked  and  Chad  laughed. 

“Well,  you  ain’t  much  of  a  shot.  I 
reckon  yoq  must  have  chills  and  fever. 
Now,  come  back  here.  Give  me  your 
powder-horn.  You’ll  find  it  on  top  of 
the  hill  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road.  Now,  you  trot — home!” 

The  Dillon  stared. 

“Double-quick!”  shouted  Chad.  “You 
ought  to  know  what  that  means  if  you 
are  a  soldier — a  soldier!”  he  repeated, 
contemptuously. 

The  Dillon  disappeared  on  a  run. 

Chad  rode  all  that  night.  At  dawn 
he  reached  the  foot-hills,  and  by  noon 
he  drew  up  at  the  road  which  turned 
to  Camp  Dick  Robinson.  He  sat  there 
a  long  time  thinking,  and  then  pushed 
on  toward  Lexington.  If  he  could,  he 
would  keep  from  fighting  on  Kentucky 
soil. 

Next  morning  he  was  going  at  an 
easy  “running-walk”  along  the  old 
Maysville  road  toward  the  Ohio.  With¬ 
in  three  miles  of  Major  Buford’s,  he 
leaped  the  fence  and  struck  across  the 
fields  that  he  might  go  around  and 
avoid  the  risk  of  a  painful  chance  meet¬ 
ing  with  his  old  friend  or  any  of  the 
Deans. 

What  a  land  of  peace  and  plenty  it 
was— -the  woodlands,  meadows,  pasture 
lands!  Fat  cattle  raised  their  noses 
from  the  thick  grass  and  looked  with 
mild  inquiry  at  him.  Sheep  ran 
bleating  toward  him,  as  though  he 
were  come  to  salt  them.  .  A  rabbit 
leaped  from  a  thorn-bush  and  whisked 
his  white  flag  into  safety  in  a  hemp- 
field.  Squirrels  barked  in  the  big  oaks, 
and  a  covey  of  young  quail  fluttered  up 
from  a  fence  corner  and  sailed  bravely 
away.  ’Possum  signs  were  plentiful, 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  creek  he  saw  a 
coon  solemnly  searching  under  a  rock 
with  one  paw  for  crawfish.  Every  now 
and  then  Dixie  would  turn  her  head  im¬ 
patiently  to  the  left,  for  she  knew 
where  home  was.  The  Deans’  house  was 
just  over  the  hill;  he  would  have  but  the 
ride  to  the  top  to  see  it  and,  perhaps, 
Margaret.  There  was  no  need.  As  he 
sat  looking  up  the  hill,  Margaret  her¬ 
self  rode  slowly  over  it,  and  down, 
through  the  sunlight  slanting  athwart 
the  dreaming  woods,  straight  toward 
him.  Chad  sat  still.  Above  him  the 
road  curved,  and  she  could  not  see  him 
until  she  turned  the  little  thicket  just 
before  him.  Her  pony  was  more  star¬ 
tled  than  was  she.  A  little  leap  of  color 
to  her  face  alone  showed  her  surprise. 

“Did  you  get  my  note?” 

“I  did.  You  got  my  mother’s  mes¬ 
sage?” 

“I  did.”  Chad  paused.  “That  is  why 
I  am  passing  around  you.” 

The  girl  said  nothing. 

“But  I’m  glad  I  came  so  near.  I 
wanted  to  see  you  once  more.  I  wish 
I  could  make  you  understand.  But  no¬ 
body  understands.  I  hardly  understand 
myself.  But  please  try  to  believe  that 
what  I  say  is  true.  I’m  just  back  from 
the  mountains,  and  listen,  Margaret — ” 
He  halted  a  moment  to  steady  his 
voice.  “The  Turners  down  there  took 
me  in  when  I  was  a  ragged  outcast. 
They  clothed  me,  fed  me,  educated  me. 
The  Major  took  me  when  I  was  little 
more;  and  he  fed  me,  clothed  me,  ed¬ 
ucated  me.  The  Turners  scorned  me — 
Melissa  told  me  to  go  herd  with  the 
Dillons.  The  Major  all  but  turned  me 
from  his  door.  Your  father  was  bitter 
toward  me,  thinking  that  I  had  helped 


turn  Harry  to  the  Union  cause.  But 
let  me  tell  you!  If  the  Turners  died, 
believing  me  a  traitor;  if  Lissy  died 
with  a  curse  on  her  lips  for  me;  if  the 
Major  died  without,  as  he  believed,  ever 
having  polluted  his  lips  again  with  my 
name;  if  Harry  were  brought  back 
here  dead,  and  your  father  died,  believ¬ 
ing  that  his  blood  was  on  my  hands; 
and  if  I  lost  you  and  your  love,  and  you 
died,  believing  the  same  thing — I  must 
still  go.  Oh,  Margaret,  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand — I  have  ceased  to  reason.  I  only 
know  I  must  go!” 

The  girl  in  the  mountains  had  let  her 
rage  and  scorn  loose  like  a  storm,  but 
the  gentlewoman  only  grew  more  calm. 
Every  vestige  of  color  left  her,  but  her 
eyes  never  for  a  moment  wavered  from 
his  face.  Her  voice  was  quiet  and  even 
and  passionless. 

“Then,  why  don’t  you  go?” 

The  lash  of  an  overseer’s  whip  across 
his  face  could  not  have  made  his  soul 
so  bleed.  Even  then  he  did  not  lose 
himself. 


“I  am  in  your  way,”  he  said,  quietly. 
And  backing  Dixie  from  the  road,  and 
without  bending  his  head  or  lowering 
his  eyes,  he  waited,  hat  in  hand,  for 
Margaret  to  pass. 

All  that  day  Chad  rode,  and,  next 
morning,  Dixie  climbed  the  Union  bank 
of  the  Ohio  and  trotted  into  the  re¬ 
cruiting  camp  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  Cav¬ 
alry.  The  first  man  Chad  saw  was  Har¬ 
ry  Dean — grave,  sombre,  taciturn, 
though  he  smiled  and  thrust  out  his 
hand  eagerly.  Chad’s  eyes  dropped  to 
the  sergeant’s  stripes  on  Harry’s 
sleeves,  and  again  Harry  smiled. 

“You’ll  have  ’em  yourself  in  a  week. 
These  fellows  ride  like  a  lot  of  meal- 
bags  over  here.  Here’s  my  captain,” 
he  added,  in  a  lower  voice. 

A  pompous  officer  rode  slowly  up. 
He  pulled  in  his  horse  when  he  saw 
Chad. 

“You  want  to  join  the  army?” 

“Yes,”  said  Chad. 

“All  right.  That’s  a  fine  horse  you’ve 
got.” 

Chad  said  nothing. 

“What’s  his  name?” 

“Her  name  is  Dixie.” 

The  captain  stared.  Some  soldiers 
behind  laughed  in  a  smothered  fashion, 
sobering  their  faces  quickly  when  the 
captain  turned  upon  them  furious. 

“Well,  change  her  name!” 

“I’ll  not  change  her  name,”  said 
Chad  quietly. 

“What!”  shouted  the  officer.  “How 
dare  you — ”  Chad’s  eyes  looked  omin¬ 
ous. 

“Don’t  you  give  any  orders  to  me — 
not  yet.  You  haven’t  the  right;  and 
when  you  have,  you  can  save  your 
breath  by  not  giving  that  one.  This 
horse  comes  from  Kentucky,  and  so  do 
I;  her  name  will  stay  Dixie  as  long  as 
I  straddle  her,  and  I  propose  to  strad¬ 
dle  her  until  one  of  us  dies,  or” — he 


smiled  and  nodded  across  the  river — 
“somebody  over  there  gets  her  who 
won’t  object  to  her  name  as  much  as 
you  do.” 

“The  astonished  captain’s  lips 
opened,  but  a  quiet  voice  behind  inter¬ 
rupted  him: 

“Never  mind,  Captain.”  Chad  turned 
and  saw  a  short,  thick-set  man  with  a 
stubby  brown  beard,  whose  eyes  were 
twinkling,  though  his  face  was  grave. 
“A  boy  who  wants  to  fight  for  the 
Union,  and  insists  on  calling  his  horse 
Dixie,  must  be  all  right.  Come  with  me, 
my  lad.” 

As  Chad  followed,  he  heard  the  man 
saluted  as  Colonel  Grant,  but  he  paid 
no  heed.  Few  people  at  that  time  did 
pay  heed  to  the  name  of  Ulysses  Grant. 

*  *  * 

XXII 

MORGAN’S  MEN 

OOTS  and  saddles  at  daybreak! 
Over  the  border,  in  Dixie,  two  vi- 
dettes  in  gray  trot  briskly  from  out  a 
leafy  woodland,  side  by  side,  and  look¬ 


ing  with  keen  eyes  right  and  left;  one, 
erect,  boyish,  bronzed;  the  other, 
slouching,  bearded,  huge — the  boy, 
Daniel  Dean;  the  man,  Rebel  Jerry 
Dillon,  one  of  the  giant  twins. 

Fifty  yards  behind  them  emerges  a 
single  picket;  after  him  come  three 
more  videttes,  the  same  distance  apart. 
Fifty  yards  behind  the  last  rides  “the 
advance”  —  a  guard  of  twenty-five 
picked  men.  No  commission  among 
“Morgan’s  Men”  was  more  eagerly 
sought  than  a  place  on  that  guard  of 
hourly  risk  and  honor.  Behind  it  trot 
still  three  more  videttes,  at  intervals  of 
one  hundred  yards,  and  just  that  inter¬ 
val  behind  the  last  of  these  ride  Mor¬ 
gan’s  Men,  the  flower  of  Kentucky’s 
youth,  in  columns  of  fours — Colonel 
Hunt’s  regiment  in  advance,  the  colors 
borne  by  Renfrew  the  Silent  in  a  bril¬ 
liant  Zouave  jacket  studded  with  but¬ 
tons  of  red  coral.  In  the  rear  rumble 
two  Parrot  guns,  affectionately  chris¬ 
tened  the  “Bull  Pups.” 

Skirting  the  next  woodland  ran  a 
cross-road.  Down  one  way  gallops  Dan, 
and  down  the  other  lumbers  Rebel  Jer¬ 
ry,  each  two  hundred  yards.  A  cry 
rings  from  vidette  to  vidette  behind 
them  and  back  to  the  guard.  Two 
horsemen  spur  from  the  “advance”  and 
take  the  places  of  the  last  two  videttes, 
while  the  videttes  in  front  take  and 
keep  the  original  formation  until  the 
column  passes  that  cross-road,  when 
Dean  and  Dillon  gallop  up  to  their  old 
places  in  the  extreme  front  again.  Far 
in  front,  and  on  both  flanks,  are  scout¬ 
ing  parties,  miles  away. 

This  was  the  way  Morgan  marched. 

Yankees  ahead!  Not  many,  to  be 
sure — no  more  numerous  than  two  or 
three  to  one;  so  back  fall  the  videttes 
and  forward  charges  that  advance 
guard  like  a  thunderbolt,  not  troub¬ 
ling  the  column  behind.  Wild  yells,  a 
clattering  of  hoofs,  the  crack  of  pistol- 


shots,  a  wild  flight,  a  merry  chase,  a 
few  riderless  horses  gathered  in  from 
the  fleeing  Yankees,  and  the  incident 
is  over. 

Ten  miles  more,  and  many  hostile 
bayonets  gleam  ahead.  A  serious  fight, 
this,  perhaps — so  back  drops  the  ad¬ 
vance,  this  time  as  a  reserve;  up  gal¬ 
lops  the  column  into  single  rank  and 
dismounts,  while  the  flank  companies, 
deploying  as  skirmishers,  cover  the 
whole  front,  one  man  out  of  each  set 
of  fours  and  the  corporals  holding  the 
horses  in  the  rear.  The  “Bull  Pups” 
bark  and  the  Rebel  yell  rings  as  the 
line — the  files  two  yards  apart — “a  long 
flexible  line  curving  forward  at  eacn 
extremity” — slips  forward  at  a  half 
run.  This  time  the  Yankees  charge. 

From  every  point  of  that  curving 
line  pours  a  merciless  fire,  and  the 
charging  men  in  blue  recoil — all  but 
one.  (War  is  full  of  grim  humor.)  On 
comes  one  lone  Yankee,  hatless,  red¬ 
headed,  pulling  on  his  reins  v/ith  might 
and  main,  his  horse  beyond  control,  and 
not  one  of  the  enemy  shoots  as  he 
sweeps  helplessly  into  their  line.  A 
huge  rebel  grabs  his  bridle-rein. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  to  kill  you 
now,”  he  says,  with  pretended  ferocity, 
“or  wait  till  the  fight  is  over.” 

“For  God’s  sake,  don’t  kill  me  at 
all!”  shouts  the  Yankee.  “I’m  a  dissi¬ 
pated  character,  and  not  prepared  to 
die.” 

Shots  from  the  right  flank  and  rear, 
and  that  line  is  thrown  about  like  a 
rope.  But  the  main  body  of  the  Yan¬ 
kees  is  to  the  left. 

“Left  face!  Double-quick!”  is  the 
ringing  order,  and,  by  magic,  the  line 
concentrates  in  a  solid  phalanx  and 
sweeps  forward. 

This  was  the  way  Morgan  fought. 

And  thus,  marching  and  fighting,  he 
went  his  triumphant  way  into  the  land 
of  the  enemy,  without  sabres,  without 
artillery,  without  even  the  “Bull  Pups,” 
sometimes — fighting  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery  with  only  muzzle-loading  rif¬ 
les,  pistols,  and  shotguns ;  scattering 
Home  Guards  like  turkeys;  destroy¬ 
ing  railroads  and  bridges;  taking  towns 
and  burning  Government  stores,  and 
encompassed,  usually,  with  forces  tre¬ 
ble  his  own. 

This  was  what  Morgan  did  on  a  raid, 
was  what  he  had  done,  what  he  was 
starting  out  now  to  do  again. 

Darkness  threatens,  and  the  column 
halts  to  bivouac  for  the  night  on  the 
very  spot  where,  nearly  a  year  before, 
Morgan’s  Men  first  joined  Johnston’s 
army,  which,  like  a  great,  lean,  hungry 
hawk,  guarded  the  Southern  border. 

Daniel  Dean  was  a  war-worn  veteran 
now.  He  could  ride  twenty  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four;  he  could  sleep  in 
his  saddle  or  anywhere  but  on  picket 
duty,  and  there  was  no  trick  of  the 
trade  in  camp,  or  on  the  march,  that 
was  not  at  his  finger’s  end. 

Fire  first!  Nobody  had  a  match,  the 
leaves  were  wet  and  the  twigs  soggy, 
but  by  some  magic  a  tiny  spark  glows 
under  some  shadowy  figure,  bites  at 
the  twigs,  snaps  at  the  branches,  and 
wraps  a  log  in  flames. 

Water  next!  A  tin  cup  rattles  in  a 
bucket,  and  another  shadowy  figure 
steals  off  into  the  darkness  with  an 
instinct  as  unerring  as  the  skill  of  a 
water-witch  with  a  willow  wand.  The 
Yankees  chose  open  fields  for  camps, 
but  your  rebel  took  to  the  woods.  Each 
man  and  his  chum  picked  a  tree  for  a 
home,  hung  up  canteens  and  spread 
blankets  at  the  foot  of  it.  Supper-' 
Heavens,  what  luck — fresh  beef!  One 
man  broils  it  on  coals,  pinning  pieces 
of  fat  to  it  to  make  gravy;  another 
roasts  it  on  a  forked  stick,  for  Morgan 
carried  no  cooking  utensils  on  a  raid. 

Here,  one  man  made  up  bread  in  an 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  leaves  ‘Lonesome”  with  his  dog  “Jack.”  His  foster  parents 
are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to  bind 
Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  collects  a 
rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  ’’Jack”  by  his 
side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner 
from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness  at 
school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They  be¬ 
come  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country”  be¬ 
yond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  Chad  enters  into  the  social  life  and  be¬ 
comes  very  popular  at  school.  He  falls  in  love  with  Margaret  Dean, 
daughter  of  General  Dean,  neighbor  of  the  Bufords.  Meanwhile  feeling 
grows  bitter  between  North  and  South  and  war  clouds  gather.  Chad 
joins  the  Union  forces.  He  returns  to  Kingdom  Come  to  say  good-bye 
and  surprises  Turner’s  neighbor’s  boy  in  ambush. 
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Classified  Ads 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

“COLLIE  PUPPIES,  males  $6.50,  females  $4.50.  P. 

HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds  Puppies. 
Shipped  on  approval.  JfAPLE  GROVE  FARJIS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  with  white  markings.  JIales 
$6.50.  Females  $4.50.  P.  HAMILTON.  Cochranville,  Pa. 

FOXHOUND  PUPPIES  4  months  old  from  real 
hunting  stock.  GEO  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  three  months  old. 
Genuine  heelers  with  plenty  of  grit.  Guaranteed  to  sat¬ 
isfy,  $15  each.  J.  E.  CLARK,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 

JIALE  SHEPHERD  DOG  8  months  $10.  Male  airedale 
3  months  $5.,  female  coonhound  7  months  $8.,  male 
coonhound  year  old  $10.  Spaniel  female  $20.,  female 
foxhound  year  old  $10.  If  you  need  a  hunting  dog, 
write  me.  Have  a  large  selection,  dogs  exchanged. 
JOHN  BILECKE,  North  Attleboro,  JIass. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Cattle 

FEDERAL  TESTED  COWS,  45  fresh  and  close  up 
springers,  Ilolsteins,  Guernseys,  and  Jerseys.  E. 

CLAUDE  JONES,  Columbia  County,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  COWS,  Heifers,  young  Bulls, 
Calves,  accredited  herd.  WJI.  ELWELL.  Worcester,  N.Y. 

TWO  REGISTERED  JIILKING  shorthorn  Cows  for 
sale.  $200.  each.  H.  C.  McCONNELL,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y. 

THREE  PUREBRED  JIILKING  Shorthorn  bull 
calves  from  best  milking  strains,  they  are  running  with 
cows,  and  are  a  good  lot,  6  to  12  weeks  old.  $65  each. 
VERNON  LAFLER,  Jliddlesex,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  herd  of  25  purebred  or  grade  Jer¬ 
seys.  Animals  must  be  accredited  free  from  tuberculosis, 
and  also  will  be  bought  strbject  to  blood  test.  Give 
description  and  price,  and  lowest  cash  price.  Box  No.  50, 
AJIERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  13  head  of  registered  Holstein  heifers. 

Begin  to  freshen  in  JIarch.  One  2  year  old  bull,  Cana¬ 
dian  bred.  Accredited  herd.  BEN  NEWTON,’  Sala¬ 
manca,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  GROVE  STOCK  FARJI  Offers  a  few  choice 
Registered  Holstein  Bull  calves.  Splendid  breeding, 
good  individuality.  Prices  reasonable.  Herd  under  State 
and  Federal  supervision.  WILLIS  VAN  DEWALKER 
Rome,  N.  Y„  R.  D.  No.  2. 

Swine 

PUREBRED  BIG  TYPE  O.I.C's.  Grand  Champion 
Strain,  200  lb.  gilts  $25.  Bred  sows  $35.  175  to  300 
lb.  Service  boars,  $25  to  $40.  VERNON  LAFLER, 
Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  O.I.C.  sows  bred  to  farrow,  boar  pigs 
certificates  accepted.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACIIT,  Mallory 
N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  CHICKS — Butfchers, 
Market  men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  Picture 

I  older  Free,  showing  best  varieties  money  making 
market  chickens.  FARJI  SERVICE,  Route  Al,  Tyrone, 
Pa. 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Guineas, 
tree  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS;  Mammoth 
Pekin  ducks;  drakes.  Pearl  guineas.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanfordville,  New  York. 

REISER'S  SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue. 
P  REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
h.  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word*  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones.  44  E  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accomyanv 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Baby  Chicks 


POULTRY 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  $20-100;  $180-1000;  Invest  now  and 
take  profits  in  1929.  ADAM  SEAB1TRY,  Sayville,  L.  I. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs. 
Two  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  REISER'S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — chicks— eggs — extraordin¬ 
ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers — standard 
bred— low  price— Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $2.50  up.  White 
Crested  Black  Polish,  $5.00  pair.  Collie  pups,  eligible, 
$10.00  up.  PAINE,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


SINGLE  COJIB  WHITE  Leghorn  breeding  cockerels. 
Also  cock  birds.  Mostly  N.  Y.  State  Certified.  A 
limited  number  of  Certified  cockerels  from  R.O.P.  hens. 
Pedigree  can  be  furnished  with  all  pedigreed  birds.  We 
also  have  a  few  selected  birds  at  $2.50.  CROCKETT’S 
POULTRY  FARM.  Sterling  Station,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COJIB  RHODE  Island  Red  Cockerels,  superb 
quality,  $2.50  and  up,  shipped  on  approval.  ROBERT 
II.  PURVES,  Waddington,  N.  Y. 


HEAVIEST  LAYING  BARRED  Rock  pen  all  eastern 
contests  two  consecutive  years.  Records  to  2347.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Chicks  $25  per  hundred.  Cockerels  $5.  H.  VAN 
WINKLE,  Box  A.  Camden,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


BLUE  ANDALUSIANS — Hatching  eggs  from  two  fine 
pens.  $2.  per  15;  $6.  per  50.  Superb  type  and  lacing, 
coupled  with  high  producing  ability.  L.  J.  VAN 
SCIVER,  Closter,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks 


BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds.  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas. 
Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.,  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  White  Leghorn  chicks  from  high  pro¬ 
ducing  hens  mated  to  pedigree  males  up  to  284  eggs. 
Disease  free,  $18  per  hundred  for  March.  THE 
DANIELS  POULTRY  FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

NEAL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS;  Rocks,  Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns  priced  right.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  price  list.  WINGATE  NEAL,  Denton,  Maryland. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks  $12  per 
hundred,  $57.50  for  500,  $110  per  1000.  Specials  for 
March  delivery.  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Richfield  Pa. 


SINGLE  COJIB  WHITE  Leghorn  Chicks  from  certi¬ 
fied  supervised  and  flock  matings.  R.  B.  PEARSALL, 
Groton,  N.  Y. 


500  CHICK  size  Brooder  Stove  given  free  with  each 
500  chick  order.  L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COJIB  WHITE  Leghorn  Chicks  from  two 
and  three  year  hens,  only  18c.  Hatching  eggs,  9c. 
RED  RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM,  Center  Jloriches,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS — S.C.  White  Leghorns  per  100-$11. 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks  $13.  Light  mix  $9  per  100.  Heavy 
$11.  Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid.  New  circular  free.  EDGAR  C.  LEISTER, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


— -iv,.  i — Dirreu  ivucjis.  -isggs.  umcKS. 
Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARJIS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


LIVESTOCK  ADVERTISING 

After  the  issue  of  March  30th  advertisements  for  livestock  (cattle,  swine,  sheep, 
horses  and  goats)  will  not  be  accepted  for  the  classified  page. 

All  livestock  advertising  will  be  grouped  together  on  one  page  under  the  heading 
“LIVESTOCK  -  BREEDERS”.  A  special  reduced  rate  of  50c  per  agate  line,  or  $7.00 
per  column  inch,  will  be  given  this  type  of  advertising. 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  your  advertising  seven  words  of  type  will  average  a  line.  Make 
some  allowance  of  space  for  proper  display. 

This  action  is  taken  for  the  convenience  of  readers  and  also  to  make  livestock  ad, 
vertising  of  greater  value  in  the  columns  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

MINIMUM  SPACE — Four  lines  averaging  28  words  costing  $2.00  for  each  insertion  is 
the  smallest  order  accepted. 

COPY  must  be  received  eleven  days  prior  to  the  issue  in  which  the  advertisement  is 
to  appear. 

TERMS — Cash  must  accompany  all  orders  for  less  than  $10. 

REFERENCES  either  from  your  hank  or  from  two  reputable  business  men  in  your 
community  are  required  from  new  advertisers.  These  references  are  required  for 
the  protection  of  both  our  readers  and  other  advertisers. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  livestock  advertising  write — Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


CHICKS — From  Pedigreed  Barron  White  Leghorns, 
Imported  yearly  from  Barron,  England;  dams  trapnest 
records  to  313.  Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs. 
Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARJ1.  New 
Washington,  Ohio. 

BIG  VIGOROUS  CHICKS  from  high  egg  producing, 

pure  bred  stock.  Carefully  selected  for  rapid  growth 
and  high  vitality.  Chicks  that  grow  faster  and  lay 
more  eggs.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  Free  Brooder 
stove  with  order  of  500  chicks.  L.  W.  HAJIBLIN, 
Wilson,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE~~ 

TURKEYS  JIAJIJIOTH  BRONZE  Bourbon  Red.  Nar- 
ragansett.  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unrelated  pairs 
and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable  prices.  WALTER 
BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

TURKEYS — Large,  purebred.  Mammoth  Bronze,  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE,  Embden,  African  and 
Chinese  geese.  Giant  Pekin,  Aylesbury,  Rotren,  Mus¬ 
covy,  Buff  Orpington  and  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Baby 
Chicks  of  leading  breeds.  Catalog  free.  CHARLES 
McCLAVE,  Box  A,  New  London,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS— LARGE,  PUREBRED,  Mammoth  Bronze. 
Dark  colored.  Very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  J1RS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
SOLL,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  WHITE  JIUSCOVY  DUCKS  $3.  two  for 
$5.50.  CHARLES  E.  IIALLOCK.  Mattituck,  New  York. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Large,  vigorous, 
healthy  stock,  free  range.  Prices  reasonable.  ELJIER 
BERRY,  Adams,  N.  Y. _ 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  for  sale.  Toms  $15.  and 
hens  $12  each.  MRS.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON,  Venice 
Centre.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS,  large,  strong  and 
extra  heavy  laying  strain  also  Barred  Rock  Cockerels. 
JIRS.  D.  H.  JIILLER,  R-l,  Adams.  N.  Y. 


FEW  GOOD  ROUEN  drakes  and  ducks  at  reasonable 
prices.  ELMER  L.  DUTTERA,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


JIAMJIOTII  TOULOUSE  GANDERS  $7.  9  White 
Rock  pullets,  1  cockerel  .$25.  KENNETH  STREETER, 
llalcott,  N.  Y. 


JIAJIJIOTH  BRONZE  DAY’  old  turkeys  and  hatching 
eggs.  Place  orders  now  for  early  delivery.  PLYJIOUTH 
TURKEY  FARJI,  Plymouth.  N.  II. 


DUCKLINGS  $30.  Eggs  $12  per  hundred.  Jlammoth 
White  Pekins.  L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS  that  will 
do  the  best  of  work.  Jlade  to  attach  to  any  cart  or 
wagon  $15.00.  J.  S.  GREENLEAF,  Anson,  Jlaine. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— HOUSE  and  lot  in  south  Sodus,  N.  Y. 
Inquire  of  NETTIE  LAJ1SON,  223  South  JIain  St., 
Fairport,  Jlonroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— FARJI  of  56  acres,  7  miles  north  of 
Lyons,  N.  Y.  Inquire  of  NETTIE  LAMSON,  223  South 
JIain  St..  Fairport,  Jlonroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT  OR  to  work  on  shares;  Chicken  and 
truck  farm.  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  Accommodates  1000  chick¬ 
ens.  Incubator  and  brooder  like  new.  G.  B.  DIO- 
GUARDI.  214  East  58th  St.,  New  York  City. 


ONE  HUNDRED  ELEVEN  ACRES  15  room  house 
7  room  tenant  house,  large  barns,  covered  barnyard, 
henhouses  for  200  hens.  Acetylene  lights,  compressed 
air  water  system.  Rolling  land,  well  drained.  Good  pas¬ 
ture,  watered  by  spring.  Two  good  wells  near  buildings. 
Full  particulars  on  request.  ASA  J1ETZGER,  Groton, 
N.  Y. 


Additional 
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On 
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I  HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Avoid  Bitter  Cream 


By  Ray  Inman 


VMtfo Ga&MIs  : ,(l)  Stir  the 
cream  occasionally,  cool 
it,  and  market  every  lew 
days. 


@  Never  let  it  FRKE’ZE 
®  Don  t  use  old  cloths  or 
disks  for  straining 


©  Don’t  use  milk  utensils 
pluGGed  with  rags  or  patent 
menders.®  Keep  dust  from 
mu  sty  hay  away 


©Don’t  use  cream  From  a 
‘Stripper” for  several-  - 
weeks  before, nor  one 
week  after  (reshemtiG . 


NOW  AS  >  Shi  AS 

Savin’  edgas, 

-A 6000  SVSTENJ 
JOR  AVOIDIN' 
\en-TERCREAMy 
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Livestock 


^Breeders 


High  Average  Production  Means 
i Prosperity  —  Every  Year  ! 

The  prosperous  farmer  or  dairyman  is  the  one  who  has  a 
good  cash  income  all  year  and  every  year.  All  of  us  make 
money  some  time,  but  real  prosperity  comes  by  steady 
accumulation.  ... 

The  ability  of  the  Jersey  cow  to  maintain  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  year  after  year  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  sta¬ 
bilizing  the  farm  income.  This  Jersey  persistency  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  very  highest  quality  milk  at  low  feed  cost  insures 
high  average  production  and  a  growing  bank  balance. 

Start  today  to  build  up  a  Jersey  herd! 

For  valuable  free  booklets  on  J ersey  cattle  ana 
Jersey  milk  write ; 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324E  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


■v 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


BULL  CALVES 


offer  the 
following 

sired  by  that  highly  bred  bull— KING  PIEBE  19th,  a  grandson  of  the  great  K.P.O.P. 

FISHKILL  DEKOL  JENNIE  PIEBE 
FISHKILL  VEEMAN  PIEBE 

both  born  January  25,  1929 

FISHKILL  DEKOL  JENNIE  PIEBE  is  out  of  Fishkill  Jennie  DeKol,  she 

being-  a  granddaughter  of  that  famous  sire  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  lnka, 
on  her  dam’s  side,  and  a  great  granddaughter  of  the  same  sire  on  her 
sire’s  side. 

FISHKILL  VEEMAN  PIEBE  is  out  of  Fishkill  lnka  Veeman  DeKol,  an¬ 
other  granddaughter  of  Dutchland  Colantha.  Sir  lnka  on  her  dam  s  side, 
and  a  great  granddaughter  of  the  same  eminent  sire  on  her  sire  s  side. 

It  will  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  bet-  £  «  OO 

ter  buy  than  we  offer  here,  consider-  **  'y  - 

ing  the  high  breeding  and  price  of  each  •  ^  F.O.B. 

For  full  details  of  pedigree,  terms  of  sale,  etc.,  write 

mcuvn  ¥  VAD  MC  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  Owner 
Jb  JLhJnHVAJLLrf  I!  AmMw  46 1  -4th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


N- 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


OLD  RELIABLE 

_ _  STOCK 

Heavy  legged,  square  backed.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Poland  China  and  Chester  crossed,  liaiiows, 
boars  or  sows — 8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  Fancy 
Berkshires,  also  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old  Sows 
and  unrelated  Boars,  $5.00  each.  10  days  trial  or  jour 
money  back.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Crating  free  ot  charge. 
Yours  for  Quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  for  you  as  breeders  the  best  ages  to 
breed.  Chester  White  Cross,  color  white,  Berkshire 
Cross,  color  black  and  white.  Our  prices  may  be  a 
little  more,  but  you  will  get  good,  large,  healthy  stock 
from  our  real  type  strain.  Milk  feeders  5  to  6  weeks 
old  $3.50  each;  7  weeks  old,  $3.75  each;  8  to  10  weeks 
old’  $4.00  each.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  from  2  to  50  at  the 
above  prices.  These  pigs  will  make  large  hogs  in  short 
time.  If  in  any  way  dissatisfied  with  the  pigs,  return 
at  our  expense.  _  _ _ _ 

THE  MISHAWUN  FARM, 

M  ISH  AW  UN  ROAD,  WOBURN,  MASS.  BOX  209 

P.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


6  COWS, 


11-2  year  old  heif¬ 
ers,  6  bulls  3  to 
18  months  old.  4 
calves  3  months  old,  2  registered  guernsey 
calves  3  months  old  TB  Tested. 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  Investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


BEST  GRADE  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
Pigs.  3  months  old.  $12.00  each;  6-8  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each.  (Express  Paid).  Bred  Sows  and  Boars. 

C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs.  Pa. 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


AVIATION 


AVIATION— Salary  while  learning,  $18  to  $35  per 
week,  while  under  instruction  in  our  factory  and  at  our 
airport.  Call  or  write  for  information  without  obligation. 
WEEKS  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION  Department  S, 
Plankinton  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


_ TOBACCO _ 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50;  ten 
$2.50;  Smoking  10  lbs.  $2.00;  pay  when  received. 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah.  Ivy. 


LUMBER— BUILDING 

SUPPLIES  _ 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roof  coat  ing,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS-  Miilis.  Mass. _ 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES— Combings  made  up.  Booklet.  Flannelette 
house  dresses  $1.50.  EVA  MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  _ 

6  lbs.  CLIPPINGS  FOR  PATCHWORK.  $1.  3  lbs. 
Silks,  $1.  Extraordinary  value!  Send  no  money,  pay 
postman  $1.  plus  postage.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  SAFTLER  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  27,  Whit¬ 
man,  Mass.  _ _ _ 

AGENTS  WANTED  ~ 

A  PAYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes— hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
•'Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.  CO..  2081 
C  St..  Boston,  Mass.  _ _ 

AGENTS — Make  $25. — $100  weekly,  selling  Comet 
Sprayers  and  Autowashers  to  farmers  and  Autoists. 
All  brass  Throws  continuous  stream.  Established  35 
years.  Particulars  free.  RUSLER  CO.,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 
Box  C12. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

14  ACRES,  8  room  house,  electric,  best  farming  sec¬ 
tion  of  Sunny  South  Jersey.  OWNER  418  N.  2nd  St., 
Camden,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

LIVE  GOOD  WHILE  MAKING  A  GOOD  LIVING 
ON  THE  DEL-MAR-VA  PENINSULA.  Low-priced, 
productive  land.  Town  and  waterfront  homes.  Three  to 
ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  markets  by  motor  or 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing. 
Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  Schools,  low  taxes. 
Handsome  descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  164  Del- 
Mar-Va  Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS- 
ERY  CO..  Box  202.  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

PEDIGREED  SEED  POTATOES.  Cobblers.  Moun¬ 
tains.  Russets.  I’eachblow.  Write  for  catalogue.  ROY 
HASTINGS,  Malone.  N.  Y. 

HIGH  GRADE  SEED  Potatoes— Russets.  Green 
Mountain,  Gold  Coin,  Cobbler,  Banner.  Walter  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Carman  No.  3.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS,  Richfield.  Pa. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS— 36-page  illustrated  Catalog 
free.  175  varieties.  Thirty  All  Different  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 

COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and 
Russets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We  pay 
freight.  IRVING  E.  COOK.  Munnsville.  N.  Y. _ 

Free  Samples  CLAIJAGE  Seed  Corn.  CLARAGE  pro¬ 
duced  WORLD’S  HIGHEST  YIELDS.  Write  Dunlap  & 
Son,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 

CERTIFIED  HEAVYWEIGHT  I’OTATOES— State 
test  99.5  free  from  disease,  yield  321  bushel  per  acre. 
RATH  BROS.,  Pittsford,  Pa, 
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Safe  Waterproofing  for  Shoes 

NOT  all  the  compounds  used  for 
waterproofing  boots  and  shoes  are 
entirely  safe  against  drying,  cracking, 
or  otherwise  damaging  the  leather,  and 
at  present  prices  we  want  our  foot 
wear  to  give  the  longest  wear  possible. 
The  agricultural  chemists  recommend 
any  one  of  the  following  formulas  as 
being  both  safe  and  effective  for  water¬ 
proofing  shoes  that  must  be  used  in 
snow  and  slush: 

Formula  1.  Neutral  wool  grease,  8 
ounces;  dark  petrolatum,  4  ounces; 
paraffin  wax,  2  ounces. 

Formula  2.  Petrolatum,  16  ounces; 
and  beeswax,  2  ounces. 

Formula  3.  Petrolatum,  8  ounces; 
paraffin  wax,  4  ounces;  wool  grease,  4 
ounces;  and  crude  turpentine  gum 
(gum  thus),  2  ounces. 

Formula  4.  Tallow,  12  ounces,  and 
cod  oil,  4  ounces. 

The  formula  to  use  will  depend  on 
which  ingredients  are  easiest  to  obtain 
in  each  case.  Melt  the  ingredients  to¬ 
gether,  mix  thoroughly,  apply  warm 
(not  hot)  to  all  outside  parts  and  rub 
in  well.  A  little  excess  will  do  no  harm, 
especially  in  winter.  Grease  particu¬ 
larly  well  the  welt  and  edges  of  sole, 
then  saturate  the  sole  with  the  water¬ 
proofing  by  setting  in  a  shallow  pan 
holding  enough  melted  grease  to  cover 
the  soles.  Rubber  heels  should  never 
be  put  into  grease,  and  rubber  heeled 
shoes  can  he  waterproofed  by  letting 
the  heels  hang  over  the  edge. — I.  W.  D. 


from  any  of  our  subscribers  who  have 
successfully  broken  coon  dogs  of  this 
habit  and  we  will  he  glad  to  forward 
the  information  to  our  reader. 

Another  reader  asks  for  successful 
experiences  in  curing  dogs  of  killing 
hens. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Gome 

( Continued  from  Page  28) 
oilcloth  (and  every  Morgan’s  man  had 
one  soon  after  they  were  issued  to  the 
Federals) ;  another  worked  up  corn- 
meal  into  dough  in  the  scooped-out  half 
of  a  pumpkin;  one  baked  bread  on  a 
fiat  rock,  another  on  a  board,  while  a 
third  had  twisted  his  dough  around  his 
ram-rod;  if  it  were  spring-time,  a 
fourth  might  he  fitting  his  into  a  corn- 
shuck  to  roast  in  ashes.  All  this  Dan 
Dean  could  do. 

He  was  a  war-worn  veteran  now,  but 
how  vividly  he  could  recall  that  first 
night  in  the  camp  of  a  big  army,  in 
the  very  woods  where  he  now  lay- 
dusk  settling  over  the  Green  River 
country,  which  Morgan’s  Men  grew  to 
love  so  well;  a  mocking-bird  singing  a 
farewell  song  from  the  top  of  a  stunted  I 
oak  to  the  dead  summer  and  the  dying 
day;  Morgan  seated  on  a  cracker-box 
in  front  of  his  tent,  contemplatively 
chewing  one  end  of  his  mustache;  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Hunt  swinging  from  his  horse, 
smiling  grimly. 

“It  would  make  a  horse  laugh— a  j 
Yankee  cavalry  horse,  anyhow — to  see 
this  army.” 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


Treating  Hogs  for  Mange 

“My  hogs  have  some  trouble,  either 
lice  or  mange,  which  causes  them  to  con¬ 
tinually  rub  against  the  wall.  I  wo.uld 
like  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  to  cure 
this  trouble.” — T.  R.,  New  Jersey. 

Occasionally  hogs  get  mange, 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  small 
organism  getting  under  their  skin.  It 
is  the  custom  when  this  occurs,  to 
paint  the  pigs  with  a  mixture  of  crude 
oil  and  kerosene,  in  about  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  two  to  one.  This  may  effect  a 
temporary  relief,  hut  if  your  pigs  have 
mange  it  will  be  necessary  to  move 
them  to  new  quarters  and  to  completely 
clean  up  or  disinfect  the  old  ones. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  probably  they 
have  not  been  kept  under  the  most 
sanitary  conditions.  See  that  they  get 
out  in  the  light  and  are  given  a  clean 
dry  bed.  With  this  treatment  and  with 
the  few  applications  of  the  crude  oil 
and  kerosene,  you  ought  to  he  able  to 
clear  up  your  difficulty. — R.  B.  Hinman. 


Will  Covering  Gar  Spoil 
Varnish? 

“I  have  made  a  light  cover  for  my  car 
to  keep  the  dust  off  it  while  in  the  gar¬ 
age,  but  have  been  told  that  it  would 
spoil  the  varnish  if  used.  Can  you  give 
me  any  information  on  this?” — J.  O. 

I  DOUBT  if  there  is  anything  to  this 
idea  that  covering  a  car  will  spoil  the 
varnish,  if  the  car  is  dry  and  cold  when 
the  cover  is  put  on.  Alcohol  is  very 
injurious  to  varnish,  and  if  the  car  is 
warm  and  has  alcohol  in  the  radiator, 
it  is  probable  that  enongh  of  the  fumes 
would  collect  under  the  cover  to  have 
some  effect  on  the  varnish.  Likewise 
there  might  he  some  possible  effect 
from  gas  and  oil  fumes  from  a  hot  car. 
Light  or  its  absence  has  some  effect  on 
varnish,  hut  enough  light  would  filter 
through  a  light  cover  to  prevent 
damage  from  lack  of  light. — I.  W.  D. 


Additional 

Classified 

Advertising 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage.  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


HONEY:  60  lbs.  best  clover  $6.60.  Buckwheat  $5.40. 
Not  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  USED  BURLAP  bag's  or  cotton  bags  any 
quantity  all  year  round.  HOFFMAN  BROS.  BAG  C0„ 
39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  


RADIO  5  TUBE  cheap  or  exchange  for  raw  furs. 
Write  W.  SIMMS,  Lake,  New  York. _ 

EXTENSION  LADDERS,  20  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft. 
32  to  40  ft.  27c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid.  ARTHCE 
L.  FERRIS.  Box  A,  Interlaken.  N.  Y.  _ 

PEANUTS — -Buy  direct  from  growers.  Roast  them  I 

yourself.  10  lbs.  $1.50;  25  lbs.  $3.00;  100  lbs.  $10.00; 
500  lbs.  $40.00;  2000  lbs.  $150.00.  Now  booking  orders  j 
for  ’•FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  Plants.  J.  P.  COOT- 
CILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. _ 

POWER  FEED  BOLTER  for  sale  cheap  in  A.  one  ] 

shapfe.  A.  PETRI,  Rowe,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE.  32  volt  Westinghouse  light  plant.  CHAS. 
D.  OSBORN,  care  Crawshaw  Carpet  Co.,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. 


LONG'S  PURE  HONEY— Direct  from  producer, 
clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.  pail  $1.15  postpaid,  whole¬ 
sale  prices  on  request.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  C. 
LONG,  Millville,  Pa. 


OUR  1929  CATALOG  just  from  press.  84  pages  shott¬ 
ing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in  the  world- 
(Over  350  items).  Write  today  for  your  copy  FREE, 
BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  II  1,  Quincy,  Ill. 

HELP  WANTED^ 


Wants  Information  on 
Training  Dogs 

ONE  of  our  subscribers  is  having 
trouble  with  a  coon  dog  which  has 
recently  acquired  the  habit  of  chasing 
rabbits.  We  would  he  glad  to  hear 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  on  farm,  must  be  a  good  | 
milker  and  a  good  quick  willing  worker,  no  old  men, 
boys  or  loafers  answer.  $50.  per  mo.  and  board  afttr 
April  1st.  $60.  per  mo.  and  board.  Only  first  class  | 
worker  wanted.  CHESTER  SMITH.  Cold  Spring-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  to  work  in  Dairy  and  care  f°‘  I 

calves.  Wife  to  board  two  single  men.  ARTHUR 
IIOOSE,  Fishkill  Farms,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  \ 


PRINTING— STATIONERY. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED! 
Milford,  New  Hampshire. 


FRANKLIN!’ RUSS, 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid 
50  calling  cards  10c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  O 
liocton,  N.  Y. 
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^  The  Service  Bureau 

^  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interest!,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Swindlers  in  Tioga  County 


WO  men  and  their  wives  stopped 

1  at  a  Nichols  Hotel  under  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  buying  F.  M.  Moore’s  tele¬ 
phone  line  and  giving  better  service. 
They  succeeded  in  getting  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people.  They  left  in  about 
two  weeks  paying  for  a  radio,  garage 
bill  and  hotel  bill,  with  checks  that 
were  worthless,  given  on  a  New  York 
bank.  Between  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  was  lost.  The  descriptions 
of  the  men  follow:  B.  M.  Ainsworth, 
weight  160  lbs.,  5  ft.  8  in.  tall,  dark 
complexion.  G.  J.  Willson,  5  ft.  4  in. 
tall,  light  complexion.” 

The  above  is  published  as  a  warning 
for  our  readers  everywhere  against 
these  swindlers. 

Government  Investigates 
Reducing  Tablets 

MUCH  has  been  said  about  “digging 
our  graves  with  our  teeth”  but 
the  fair  sex  in  recent  years  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  dictates  of  fashion  by  re¬ 
ducing — in  many  cases  to  the  danger 
point. 

Diet  has  a  valuable  place  in  any 
health  program  when  used  with  com¬ 
mon  sense  but  there  are  always  those 
who  prefer  to  “reduce  without  effort.” 
The  medical  profession  claims  that 
drugs  have  no  place  in  weight  reduc¬ 
ing. 

The  advertising  claims  of  “Marmola” 
a  tablet  described  as  “The  pleasant 
way  to  reduce”,  have  been  the  subject 
of  Government  investigation  and  are 
at  the  present  time  the  subject  of  a 
complaint  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  principal  ingredient  of  “Mar¬ 
mola”  is  said  to  be  desiccated  Thyroid. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  desic¬ 
cated  thyroid,  except  under  direct 
supervision  of  a  physician,  is  dangerous 
and  that  thyroid  has  no  place  in  the 
legitimate  field  of  home  remedies. 

Post  Office  Investigates 

On  November  29,  1926,  the  Marmola 
Company,  Detroit,  Michigan,  was 
called  on  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  to  show  cause  why  a  fraud  order 
should  not  be  issued  against  the  com¬ 
pany.  An  agreement  was  reached  by 
which  the  company  agreed  to  discon¬ 
tinue  operations  and  refuse  all  mail. 

A  few  months  later,  however,  the 
Radalam  Company,  also  of  Detroit,  be¬ 
gan  to  promote  “Marmola”  and  some 


of  the  officials  of  the  new  company  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
old  one. 

Recently,  however,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  issued  a  complaint  against 
the  new  concern  calling  attention  to 
the  dangers  of  thyroid  in  reducing  as 
well  as  the  advertising  representations 
made,  many  of  which  are  claimed  to 
have  “the  tendency  and  capacity  to 
mislead  the  purchasing  public.” 


Sign  Your  Letters 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  you  might  possibly  help  us  in  our 
trouble.  On  January  3,  1928  a  man  came 
to  work  for  us  and  the  first  week  he  was 
there,  while  we  were  away,  two  new 
tires  were  taken  from  the  rear  wheels 
of  the  car  as  well  as  a  new  spare  that 
had  never  had  the  wrapper  taken  off. 
Since  that  time  a  number  of  things  have 
disappeared  as  well  as  a  number  of 
chickens.  Is  there  any  way  you  could 
help  us  to  recover  this  property. 

WE  are  unable  to  answer  this  letter 
direct  as  the  writer’s  address  was 
not  on  the  letter.  It  was  originally 
sent  to  our  Poughkeepsie  address  and 
during  the  transfer  to  the  New  York 
office,  the  envelope  became  detached. 
We  are  printing  this  for  two  reasons, 
the  most  important  one  being  that  we 
take  this  occasion  to  point  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  notifying  the  state  troop¬ 
ers  and  local  authorities  immediately 
when  such  a  loss  is  noted.  The  chance 
of  recovering  the  stolen  articles  is  very 
slight  at  this  late  date  as  compared 
with  the  chance  had  the  state  police 
been  notified  the  next  day  after  they 
were  missed.  Our  second  reason  is  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  signing 
your  full  name  and  address  to  every 
letter  sent  to  us. 


We  Cannot  Recommend 
Home  Work  Schemes 

ALTHOUGH  we  have  frequently 
commented  on  the  unreliability  of 
home  work  schemes,  we  receive  sev¬ 
eral  letters  every  day  asking  for  a  re¬ 
port  on  a  particular  company.  Often 
the  concern  mentioned  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  comment  on  the  Service  Bureau 
page. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  we  cannot  recommend  any  firm 
that  offers  work  to  be  done  at  home. 
We  say  this  again  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  avoid  disappointment,  and 
loss  of  time  and  money  in  writing  to  us 
about  them. 


Chicken  Thief  Reward  Goes  to  Maryland 


MR.  ARNOLD  L.  BURDETTE,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Md.,  was  awarded  the 
$25.00  reward  offered  by  Mr.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Publisher  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  to  those  who  furnish 
evidence  leading  to  the  arrest,  convic¬ 
tion  and  imprisonment  of  chicken 
thieves. 

Last  May  27th,  Mr.  Burdette  noticed 
tracks  about  his  premises,  there  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  light  rain  the  night  before. 
The  tracks  led  to  the  henroost  and 
then  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  fur¬ 
ther.  He  called  the  officers  who  inves¬ 
tigated  and  found  six  chickens  covered 
up  in  a  coop  at  the  house  Mr.  Burdette 


had  suspected.  Two  arrests  were  made, 
Ervin  and  Leonard  Hoes,  but  the  case 
was  left  to  be  tried  at  the  November 
Court.  The  men  were  let  loose  and 
during  hunting  season  were  jailed  for 
twenty  days  for  hunting  without 
license.  Later  they  were  tried  again 
for  stealing  the  chickens  and  were  sen¬ 
tenced  by  Judge  A.  B.  Peters  at  Rock¬ 
ville,  Md.,  for  a  year  each  in  the  Mary¬ 
land  House  of  Correction.  As  pre¬ 
viously  announced,  the  A.  A.  chicken 
thief  rewards  have  been  discontinued. 
All  rewards  on  cases  where  actual  ar¬ 
rests  occurred  before  January  1  will 
be  paid. 


Just  One  Accident 

with  your  automobile  or  truck 
may  take  your  lifetime  savings 

The  bride  and  groom,  setting  up  housekeeping, 
know  it  is  only  the  commonest  kind  of  common 
sense  to  insure  their  house  and  contents. 

It’s  even  more  important  to  carry  Public  Lia¬ 
bility  and  Property  Damage  insurance  on  your 
automobile  or  truck.  Your  house  cannot  suddenly 
launch  itself  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  causing  a 
collision,  but  your  automobile  is  a  swift-moving 
piece  of  powerful  machinery. 

Automobile  Insurance  Is  a  Necessity. 
Even  The  Most  Careful  Drivers 
Have  Accidents! 

33  County  Farm  Bureaus  of  New  York  State 
insure  55  cars  in  the  Merchants  Mutual. 

30,000  Farmers  now  save  from  $4.00  to  $10.00  per 
car  each  year  by  insuring  in  Merchants 
Mutual. 

M  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

SECURITY  Home  Office :  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  agent  in  your  town,  write  our  home  office  for 

complete  information. 


First  MortgageSon 400,000 Farms 

In.  practically  all  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  U.  S. 

are  back  of  the 


$1,160,000,000  of  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  BONDS 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  BONDS  are 
EXEMPT  from  Federal,  State,  municipal 
and  local  taxation  and  are  guaranteed 
jointly  by  the  12  Federal  Land  Banks, 
whose  capital,  reserves,  and  undivided 
profits  on  Sept.  30,  1928,  exceeded  $80,- 
000,000.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
purchased  and  holds  for  the  United  States 
Government  Life  Insurance  Fund  over 
$100,000,000  of  these  bonds. 


THE  FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS  and  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  Loan  Associations,  through 
which  loans  are  made,  are  supervised  by 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

Loans  made  by  the  Federal  Land  Banks 
are  limited  by  law  to  50%  of  the  value 
of  the  land  and  20%  of  the  value  of 
the  permanent  insured  improvements,  as 
determined  by  land  bank  appraisers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 


Write  today  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  Circular  No.  16  de¬ 
scriptive  of  these  Bonds,  addressing  nearest  Federal  Land  Bank 


Federal  Land  Banks  are  located  at 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.  Houston,  Tex. 

Omaha,  Nebr.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Wichita,  Kan.  Spokane,  Wash. 


No  w—  a  new  buying  guide 

to  fertilizers 

j 

-  as  important  as  guaranteed  analysis 


GUARANTEED  analysis — what  does  it  guar¬ 
antee?  It  guarantees  the  amount  of  plant 
food  in  the  fertilizer  bag.  It  does  not  guarantee 
the  quality  of  the  fertilizer. 

Here  is  a  new  buying  guide  to  quality  in  ferti¬ 
lizer — a  new  standard  for  judging  value,  as  im¬ 
portant  as  guaranteed  analysis. 

Now  on  every  bag  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Ferti¬ 
lizer  you  will  find  a  Certificate  of  Quality.  It 
tells  you  that  Red  Steer  is  made  of  BEST  MA¬ 
TERIALS,  DOUBLE  MIXED,  TRIPLE 
TESTED.  Best  materials,  rigidly  tested  for 
quality;  uniform  mixing;  excellent  mechanical 
condition! 


Value  by  a  new  standard 


For  Swift  &  Company,  co-operating  with  your 
State  Experiment  Station  to  give  you  the  analy¬ 
sis  best  suited  to  your  soil  and  crop,  goes  a  step 
further  in  making  Red  Steer  right.  That  is  part 
of  the  well-known  Swift  policy — to  make  every 
Swift  product  the  best  of  its  kind. 

That  all  requires  great  care.  To  give  you  plant 
foods  from  the  most  productive  sources,  to  mix 
them  as  they  should  be  mixed,  demands  exten¬ 
sive  equipment  and  the  supervision  of  experts. 


What  this  certificate  means 


Swifts  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 


“IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM*’ 


Premium  prices  are  paid  tor  higher 
grades.  And  all  grades  are  based  on 
quality.  By  using  the  right  fertilizer 
you  get  increased  yields  of  better  qual- 
ity  crops. 

And  you  can  save 
money  by  buying 
Swift’s  high  analy¬ 
sis  fertilizers.  Your 
A.  S.  A.  can  tellyou 
more  about  them 
— Swift’s  Red  Steer 
7-11-7,  3-12-15  and 
4-16-10. 

Drop  in  and  see 
him.  He  can  help 
you  make  more 
profit  with  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Ferti¬ 
lizers. 

Look  for  his  sign. 


SWIFTS 


FERTILIZERS 

irp*rs  to  use  THEM 


In  the  Certificate  of  Quality,  Swift  &  Company 
now  certifies  that  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  are  made 
from  BEST  MATERIALS — plant  food  from  the 
most  productive  sources.  That  they  have  gone 
through  two  complete  mixings  —  DOUBLE 
MIXED  —  to  make  sure  of  easy  drilling  and 
that  each  plant  will  get  its  share  of  plant  food. 

l>  Furthermore,  Swift  &  Company  certifies  that 
Red  Steer  Fertilizers  have  passed  at  least  three 
rigid  tests  in  fully  equipped  laboratories.  TRIPLE 
TESTED!  To  assure  the  right  kind  of  plant 
food,  in  the  right  form  and  correct  amount. 

Look  for  this  Tag: 

“Best  Materials,  Double  Mixed ,  Triple  Tested” 

A  plus  value  in  fertilizers !  On  every  bag  of  Red 
Steer  Fertilizer  you’ll  find  the  certification  tag 
shown  above.  It  says  BEST  MATERIALS, 


DOUBLE  MIXED,  TRIPLE  TESTED. 

* 

Ask  your  A.  S.  A.  (Authorized  Swift  Agent)  for 
Red  Steer.  See  that  every  bag  carries  this  certi¬ 
fication  tag.  It  assures  you  quality  in  fertilizers. 

Swift  &  Company 

Fertilizer  Works 

Cleveland,  O.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Who  Pays  For  Your  Roads? 

Tax  and  Other  Facts  About  New  York  Highways 


EDITOR'S  Note: — If  you  are  interested  in  roads 
and  taxes,  you  should  study  these  figures  for  your 
county.  In  column  No.  1  is  the  total  for  each 
county  j)aid  by  the  locality  to  the  State  for  high¬ 
way  purposes.  It  includes  one-tenth  of  the  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  to  complete  the  State  highway 
system.  It  includes  the  locality’s  share  of  building 
the  bridges  and  the  town’s  share  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  State  highways. 

In  the  second  column  is  the  total  paid  by  the 
State  to  the  locality.  It  includes  the  county’s 
share  of  registration  fees,  the  payment  to  counties 
of  $30  a  mile,  according  to  the  Highway  Law, 
Section  300-B,  and  also  the  payment  by  the  State 
to  towns  according  to  Highway  Law,  Section  103. 

In  the  third  column  is  the  net  payment  by  the 
locality  to  the  State,  and  in  the  fourth  column  the 
net  payment  by  the  State  to  the  locality. 

The  chief  point  to  note  is  that  under  the 
present  system  the  more  prosperous  coun¬ 
ties  get  more  financial  aid  from  the  State 
than  they  pay,  while  the  poorer  counties 
pay  more  to  the  State  than  they  receive. 

The  plans  now  being  considered  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Roosevelt  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  and  by  the  legislature 
would  tend  to  equalize  the  highway  tax  and 
reduce  the  local  tax  burden  in  the  counties 
and  towns. 


NEW  YORK  State  has  80,116 
miles  of  highway,  of  which  11,044 
miles  are  in  the  state  system. 
Nearly  all  of  the  state  system  is 
hard  surfaced.  Outside  of  the  state  sys¬ 
tem  there  are  12,548  miles  of  hard  sur¬ 
faced  roads,  6,698  miles  of  gravel  roads 
and  49,826  miles  of  dirt.  Of  the  total 
mileage  in  the  State,  62  per  cent  is  dirt. 

The  two  great  road  problems  are  how 
to  provide  an  adequate  system  of  high¬ 
ways  for  the  State,  and  how  to  distribute 
the  cost. 

At  the  present  time  the  main  sources 
of  support  are  taxes  on  real  estate,  motor 
vehicle  fees,  and  appropriations  by  the 
State.  Formerly  roads  were  considered- 
to  be  purely  a  neighborhood  question. 
The  farmers  were  compelled  to  work  on 
the  highways  a  certain  number  of  days 
m  the  year.  Later  roads  were  recognized 
as  of  use  for  a  whole  township.  In  1858, 
a  law  was  passed  making  it  possible  to 
levy  taxes  of  $250  per  year  in  a  town¬ 
ship,  or  by  special  vote  of  the  people, 
they  might  levy  as  much  as  $750.  Toll 
Toads  were  common.  Gradually  more  and 
more  of  the  support  was  transferred  to 
taxation  rather  than  to  compulsory  labor. 
In  1890,  a  law  was  passed  which  made  it 
possible  for  counties  to  aid  in  road  sup¬ 
port.  Thirty  years  ago  the  state  began  to 
give  support  to  highways.  Step-by-step 


By  G.  F.  WARREN, 

Farm  Economist,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture 

highway  support  has  passed  from  the  smaller 
to  the  larger  unit,  but  support  has  always  lag¬ 
ged  far  behind  use.  Each  step  in  legislation 
came  long  after  conditions  were  such  as  to 
have  justified  it.  The  first  step  in  a  vigorous 
state  policy  was  taken  24  years  ago  when  a 
fifty  million  dollar  bond  issue  was  voted. 

How  the  Roads  are  Supported 

The  present  highway  laws  are  published  in 
a  book  of  500  pages.  They  cannot  be  briefly 


PAYMENTS 

TO  THE 

STATE  FROM  LOCALITIES 

AND 

PAYMENTS  FROM  LOCALITIES 

TO  THE  STATE 

Payments 

Payment 

Net  Payment 

Net  Payment 

County 

by  Localities 

by  State  to 

by  Localities 

by  State  to 

Albany  _ _ 

to  State 

Localities 

to  State 

Locality 

$  116,886 

$  261,538 

■  * 

$  144,652 

Allegany  . .. 

212,070 

145,914 

$  66,156 

Broome  _.  .  . 

166,235 

209,371 

43,136 

Cattaragus  _ 

234,810 

176,077 

58,733 

Cayuga  . 

187,709 

136,646 

51,063 

Chautauqua  .. 

183,035 

236,491 

53,456 

Chemung  _ 

85,255 

114,165 

28,910 

Chenango  _ 

155,735 

135,235 

20,500 

Clinton  _  . 

132,294 

106,441 

25,853 

Columbia  . 

305,169 

123,134 

182,035 

Cortland  _ 

126,339 

89,778 

36,561 

Delaware  _ 

265,721 

173,710 

92,011 

Dutchess  _ 

204,231 

204,387 

156 

Erie  . . 

267,854 

872,618 

604,764 

Essex  __ . . 

160,782 

104,583 

56,199 

Franklin  _ 

220,940 

117,115 

103,825 

Fulton  _ 

69,658 

82,882 

13,224 

Genesee 

151,890 

105,872 

46,018 

Greene  . 

133,793 

92,994 

40,799 

Hamilton  . 

95,224 

31,439 

63,785 

Herkimer  .... 

192,340 

140,675 

51,665 

Jefferson  . 

212,575 

202,437 

10,138 

Lewis  . . 

114,146 

102,873 

11,271 

Livingston  .... 

228,872 

113,183 

115,689 

Madison  . 

73,015 

117,828 

44,813 

Monroe  _ 

255,831 

518,489 

262,658 

Montgomery  .. 

134,601 

96,367 

38,234 

Nassau  . . 

49,600 

751,443 

701,843 

Niagara  _  . 

115,094 

205,162 

90,068 

Oneida 

259,164 

299,633 

40,469 

Onondaga  _ 

246,770 

370,652 

123,882 

Ontario  . 

118,582 

134,283 

15,701 

Orange  _ 

173,918 

235,450 

61,532 

Orleans  _ 

114,804 

76,677 

38.127 

Oswego  . 

165,308 

150,701 

14,607 

Otsego  _ 

160,193 

163,231 

3,038 

Putnam  _ 

61,280 

60,913 

367 

Rensselaer  .... 

166,735 

179,354 

12,619 

Rockland  _ 

74,303 

104,308 

30,005 

St.  Lawrence.. 

346,091 

250,271 

95,820 

Saratoga  _ 

106,916 

135,538 

28,622 

Schenectady  .. 

70,242 

136,388 

66,146 

Schoharie  _ 

129,359 

.89,201 

40,158 

Schuyler  _ 

63,803 

53,609 

10,194 

Seneca  _ 

108,089 

60,596 

47,493 

Stueben  _ 

330,274 

242,733 

87,541 

Suffolk  _ 

258,514 

433,138 

174,624 

Sullivan  ...... 

279,874 

153,427 

126,447 

Tioga  . 

188,389 

80,613 

107,776 

Tompkins  _ 

95,130 

102,016 

6,886 

Ulster  . . . 

238,681 

193,441 

45,240 

Warren  _ 

164,182 

91,278 

72,904 

Washington  .. 

213,004 

119,253 

93,751 

Wayne  . . 

107,961 

141,081 

33,120 

Westchester  .. 

257,647 

704,286 

446,639 

Wyoming  _ 

161,281 

88,600 

72,681 

Yates  . . 

140,247 

61,916 

78,331 

Total 

$9,652,445 

$10,681,436 

$2,001,972 

$3,030,963 

summarized.  The  more  important  features  are 
here  given,  but  many  limitations  and  excep¬ 
tions  are  omitted  in  order  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  situation  briefly. 

The  state  builds  certain  roads.  On  these 
roads,  the  township  pays  the  state  $50  per  mile 
per  year  for  maintenance.  Thirty-fivd  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  bridges  is  paid  by  the  county. 
Rights  of  way  are  purchased  by.  the  county 
and  snow  removal  is  at  county  expense.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  bridges  should  be  paid 
for  in  the  same  manner  as  the  highway  on 
which  they  occur,  and  that  towns  should  not 
be  called  on  to  pay  the  $50  per  mile.  The  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  whether  the  state  should 
pay  for  all,  or  part,  of  the  right-of-way 
and  snow  removal  are  being  vigorously 
discussed. 

Certain  roads  are  built  at  the  joint  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  state  and  county.  The  county 
Pays  35  Per  cent  of  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  both  roads  and  bridges.  This  35 
per  cent  is  regardless  of  the  value  of  the 
road  to  the  county,  or  of  the  wealth  of 
the  county.  The  serious  injustice  of  this 
is  shown  later. 

The  state  pays  to  each  county  one- 
fourth  of  the  motor  vehicle  fees  collected 
in  that  county,  and  under  the  Lowman 
act  pays  to  the  county  $30  per  mile  of 
highway  to  aid  in  the  improvement  and 
construction  of  lateral  roads. 

Under  an  old  law  originally  passed  in 
1898  and  practically  unchanged  in  the 
past  30  years,  the  state  pays  $25  per  mile 
to  the  poorer  townships,  and  pays  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  val¬ 
uation  per  mile  to  the  wealthy  townships. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  a  few 
townships  now  receive  over  $500  per  mile 
of  road.  The  law  is  not  now  functioning 
in  accordance  with  the  original  intent. 
Costs  have  risen  so  that  the  poor  town¬ 
ships  are  not  awarded  as  much  as  was 
intended.  Valuations  have  risen  so  that 
wealthy  townships  are  given  much  more 
than  was  anticipated.  In  its  report  three 
years  ago  the  Committee  on  Taxation 
and  Retrenchment  called  attention  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  favored  the  wealthy 
towns.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  law 
should  be  amended.  A  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  proposals  have,  been  made.  All  of 
them  would  give  more  to  the  poorer 
townships  and  place  a  limit  on  the 
amount  given  the  wealthy  ones.  The  pres¬ 
ent  law,  and  all  proposed  revisions  of  it 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Dodge  Brothers  Six  is  new  in  every  way. 

It  is  new  in  dependability  that  bears  out  the  finest  traditions  of  the 

Dodge  Brothers  name — traditions  developed  through  fifteen  years 

of  successful  practice.  It  is  new  in  style  and  charm.  It  reaps  the  fullest 

benefit  of  Walter  P.  Chrysler’s  inspiration  and  engineering  genius. 

It  is  new  in  value  that  not  only  outranks  every  previous  Dodge 

Brothers  achievement,  but  which  positively  sets  a  new  standard 

in  the  field  of  low-priced  cars  of  quality. 

Eight  Body  Models  ....  *945  to  *1065  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

DODGE  BROTHERS  SIX 


Connecting  High-Line  Power 
On  32- Volt  Wiring 

“Would  it  be  safe  to  connect  110-volt 
high  line  power  onto  my  wiring  now  car¬ 
rying  32- volt  current?  The  main  wires 
were  soldered  at  all  joints,  but  a  few  of 
the  connections  were  not  soldered,  al¬ 
though  they  were  given  a  long  tight  wrap 
and  then  were  thoroughly  taped.  Any 
suggestions  will  be  appreciated.” — J.  W. 
L. 

SO  far  as  size  of  wire  and  ability  to 
carry  the  current  without  heating  is 
concerned,  your  32-volt  wiring  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory,  since  for  .  the 
same  amount  of  light  or  heat  or  power 
the  110-volt  current  will  be  less  than 
one-third  as  great  as  with  32-volt  cur¬ 
rent. 

So  far  as  spacing  and  insulation  is 
concerned,  the  inside  wiring  as  put  in 
for  32  volts  is  entirely  satisfactory  for 
110-volt  service.  Special  care  must  be 
taken,  however  to  see  that  a  well  in¬ 
sulated  and  well  protected  entrance 
switch  is  put  in,  that  the  proper  fuses 
are  installed,  that  joints  are  soldered 
and  taped,  and  that  conduits  are 
grounded.  Where  your  unsoldered 
joints  can  be  reached  conveniently,  it 
might  be  well  to  solder  and  tape  them; 
but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  tearing 
out  anything  to  do  so.  Finally  you 
should  have  some  experienced  wiring 
man  check  over  the  wiring  to  be  sure 
that  everything  is  safe  and  that  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  overlooked  which  might 
later  cause  a  fire  hazard. — I.  W.  D. 


Nutritional  Paralysis  Does 
Not  Damage  Pork 

I  have  a  hog  that  has  broken  down 
behind.  I  have  called  a  veterinarian  and 
he  gave  it  a  long  name,  saying  it  came 
from  feeding  and  gave  some  medicine. 
He  said  it  would  recover  but  it  won’t  rise 
behind.  She  eats  all  we  give  her  and 
seems  well  in  every  other  way,  is  fat  and 
nice.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  kill  her 
for  the  meat. 

YOUR  pig  probably  is  bothered  with 
what  is  commonly  known  as  a  pos¬ 
terior  paralysis.  It  is  due  probably  to  a 
nutritional  deficiency  which  could  be 
taken  care  of  by  proper  access  to  sun¬ 
light  and  by  the  feeding  of  feeds  which 
are  rich  in  available  bone  materials. 

I  am  very  doubtful  of  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  spending  much  money  on  this 
pig  for  medicine  and  if  it  is  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  kill  I  would  certainly  slaugh¬ 
ter  it  at  once.  The  meat  will  be  all  right 
to  use  but  the  hams  will  probably  be 
rather  difficult  to  cure  because  of  the 
softness  of  the  bone.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  use  all  the  meat  up  in 
the  fresh  stage  and  do  not  attempt  to 
smoke  or  cure  it  in  any  way. — R.  B. 
HINMAN. 


Feeding  Value  of  Apple 
Pomace 

Can  you  give  us  any  figures  on  the 
feeding  value  of  Apple  Pomace? 

THIS  material  can  be  safely  fed  to 
dairy  cows  and  is  about  equal  to 
corn  silage  in  feeding  value.  It  is 
heavier  than  silage  and  should  be 
weighed  rather  than  measured.  About 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  pounds  can 
be  fed  per  day  and  the  best  results  will 
follow  if  it  is  fed  just  after  milking.  It 
is  important  to  keep  the  manger  clean 
when  apple  pomace  is  fed. 


Another  “Largest”  Hog 

OUR  subscriber,  B.  F.  Clem  of 
Headsville,  W.  Va.,  has  called  our 
attention  to  a  hog  even  larger  than  the 
one  mentioned  in  the  January  12th 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist.  That 
hog  was  owned  by  William  Deichmann 
of  Lehigh,  Neb.,  and  weighed  1,320 
pounds.  Mr.  Clem  sends  us  a  clipping 
commenting  on  a  hog  owned  by  Wilson 
Brothers  of  West  Virginia,  weighing 
exactly  1,682  pounds.  The  hog  was 
about  three  years  old. 
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IF  you  believe  that  New  York  State  should 
have  a  gasoline  tax  of  two  cents  a  gallon,  and 
if  you  believe  that  that  tax  should  be  devoted 
to  highway  purposes,  and  a  fair  part  of  it  re¬ 
turned  to  the  localities  for  building  and  main¬ 
taining  roads  within  your  counties,  thus. keeping 
down  road  taxes,  and  if  you  believe  that  gasoline 
not  used  for  motor  cars,  automobiles  or  trucks 
on  the  highways  should  be  exempted  from  the 
gasoline  tax,  then  write  or  telegraph  immediately 
to  your  State  assemblyman  and  senator,  Governor 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Hon.  Joseph  A.  McGin- 
nies,  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  Hon.  John 
Knight,  majority  leader  in  the  Senate.  • 

New  York  Staje  is  the  only  state  which  does 
not  now  have  a  gasoline  tax.  It  is  the  only  state 
that  does  not  tax  those  who  travel  the  roads  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  that  they  use  the  roads. 
A  gasoline  tax  entirely  devoted  to  highway  pur¬ 
poses  with  a  fair  proportion  distributed  to  relieve 
local  highway  taxes  is  the  only  way  that  farmers 
can  hope  to  get  any  relief  from  road  taxes. 

Some  time  ago  the  Vermont  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  tried  to  find  out  some  facts  from  other 
states  which  had  been  operating  with  the  gasoline 
tax  for  some  time.  Questions  were  addressed 
chiefly  to  highway  officials  in  the  different  states. 
The  first  question  was : 

What  was  the  general  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  a  gasoline  tax ? 

Here  are  some  of  the  replies  to  this  question: 

Arizona-.  “We  believe  that  the  one-cent  gasoline 
tax  levied  by  the  State  of  Arizona  has  worked  out 
very  well  and  that  there  is  no  general  complaint  in 
regard  to  it.” 

Arkansas:  “The  present  attitude  of  the  public 
towards  this  tax  is  one  of  approval.” 

Colorado :  “The  present  attitude  of  the  public  is 
very  decidedly  in  favor  of  it.” 

Connecticut :  “Naturally  some  adverse  criticism 


has  been  made  in  this  matter.  The  general  public, 
however,  has  no  complaint  to  make,  the  amount  of 
the  tax  for  a  year  being  comparatively  small  for  the 
average  car  user.” 

Kentucky:  “On  a  whole  it  appears  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  State  have  recognized  the  justness  of  the 
gasoline  tax.” 

Pennsylvania:  “Strange  as  it  may  appear,  little 
or  no  protest  was  made  against  the  passage  of  this 
Act.  This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  tax  was  returned  to  the  several  counties 
for  the  purposes  indicated  in  the  Act  and  referred 
to  above.” 

None  of  the  replies  to  this  question  were  un¬ 
favorable. 

Another  question  was : 

Why  Did  You  Adopt  a  Gasoline  Tax? 

Here  are  some  of  the  answers : 

Arizona:  “In  this  State,  the  tax  on  gasoline  has 
proved  a  very  satisfactory  means  of  raising  money 
for  road  purposes.  In  our  opinion,  the  gasoline  tax 
will  shortly  be  nearly  universal,  and  that  State  lines 
will  not  interfere  with  its  operation.” 

Arkansas:  “The  principal  argument  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  gasoline  tax  is  the  fact  that  this  tax  is 
the  most  equitable  one  that  can  be  devised  to  force 
the  users  of  our  roads  to  bear  a  part  of  the  cost.” 

Maryland:  “In  the  little  State  of  Maryland,  we 
are  collecting  about  $2,500,000  from  motor  vehicles 
in  direct  taxes  and  it  certainly  has  become  a  real 
business,  and  should  be  treated  in  a  business  way. 
By  this  we  mean  that  every  user  of  the  road  should 
pay  for  the  service  which  he  receives,  no  more,  no 
less.” 

Mississippi :  “The  biggest  argument  used  in  favor 
of  this  tax  in  this  State  was  that  inasmuch  as  the 
automobile  is  the  most  destructive  agent  of  the 
roads,  the  automobile  owners  should  pay  a  larger 
part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.” 

Oregon:  “It  has  the  advantage  of  procuring  some 
revenue  from  the  tourist  who  is  exempt  from  motor 
vehicle  fees,  and  it  is  also  an  equitable  tax  from  the 
fact  that  the  tax  is  in  proportion  to  the  use  of  the 
roads.” 

Still  another  question  asked  of  the  different 


states  in  regard  to  the  gasoline  tax  was : 

How  Do  You  Distribute  Your  Funds 
Received  from  the  Tax? 

Arizona:  “The  revenues  go  into  both  highway 
maintenance  and  construction.  We  believe  this  is 
equitable  as  there  is  a  tremendous  saving  to  the 
motorist  from  the  construction  of  pavings.” 

Arkansas:  “To  credit  one-half  of  the  amount  to 
the  General  Road  Fund  of  the  County  and  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the  credit  of  the  Highway 
Improvement  Fund.” 

Kentucky:  “The  total  amount  of  gasoline  tax  is 
credited  directly  to  the  State  Road  Funds.” 

Maryland:  “The  entire  fund  derived  from  the  gas 
tax  is  used  for  the  maintenance  of  roads.  It  is  our 
theory  of  road  service  that  the  construction  of  the 
roads  is  a  benefit  to  the  community  and  the  com¬ 
munity  should  pay;  that  the  maintenance  of  roads  is 
a  liability  against  the  user,  and  the  user  should 
pay.  Carrying  this  further,  we  feel  that  if  the  user 
is  to  pay,  he  should  pay  in  proportion  to  the  benefits 
derived,  and  that  the  tax  on  gasoline  is  the  correct 
measure  of  the  amount  of  service  which  the  user 
receives  from  the  road.  Large  vehicles  using  much 
gasoline,  do  much  damage ;  small  vehicles  using  little 
gasoline,  do  little  damage.  A  small  or  large  vehicle 
standing  in  the  garage  burns  no  fuel  and  does  no 
damage,  while  when  it  is  operating  over  the  roads, 
it  burns  a  definite  amount  of  fuel,  and  does  a  definite 
amount  of  damage.” 

Question : 

How  is  the  Gasoline  Tax  Collected 
in  Your  State ? 

Arizona:  “The  tax  is  made  at  the  wholesalers 
which  means  that  the  cost  of  collection  is  very 
small.” 

Arkansas:  “The  retailer  is  required  on  or  before 
the  10th  of  each  month  to  file  with  the  County  Clerk 
of  the  County  in  which  he  is  operating,  a  statement 
showing  the  amount  of  gasoline  sold  during  the 
preceding  month  and  he  shall  pay  the  Treasurer  of 
the  County  the  amount  of  tax  due.  In  my  opinion, 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Editors’  Note — 1  here  is  little  or  no  doubt 
but  that  some  changes  will  be  made  in  the  New 
York  State  Egg  Grading  Law.  Now  is  the 
proper  time  to  discuss  the  matter  and  to  let  your 
wishes  in  the  matter  be  known.  Mr.  Lee  knows 
the  poultry  business  from  the  ground  up  and  we 
are  glad  to  present  his  views  to  our  readers. 

I  WAS  very  much  interested  in  the  article  on 
the  Egg  Grading  Law  in  the  January  Twelfth 

issue.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  com-  _ 

mon  idea  that  cold  storage  is  of 
great  benefit  to  the  poultryman,  be¬ 
cause  of  raising  the  price  of  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  and  Summer,  needs 
some  modification.  As  you  say  in  your 
article,  “years  ago  before  cold  storage 
was  developed,  the  price  of  eggs  was 
exceedingly  low  during  the  Summer 
and  exceedingly  high  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  However,  this  helped  the  producer 
little  as  he  had  few,  if  any,  to  sell  at 
the  high  prices.”  The  situation  at 
present,  however,  is  much  different  for 
the  producer  in  the  East,  particularly 
on  the  commercial  poultry  farm.  He 
expects  and  receives  as  a  rule  fairly 


By  G.  E.  LEE 

However,  they  find  now  that  as  soon  as  prices 
begin  to  climb  in  the  Fall,  generally  about  Sep¬ 
tember  first,  they  begin  to  be  faced  with  over¬ 
whelming  competition  of  the  so-called  “fresh 
eggs”  marketed  under  “Grade  A”  or  “B”,  and 
which  are  actually  storage  eggs,  many  of  them 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  or  Middle  West  farms. 

Editors’  Note — It  is  still  true ,  however,  that 


E  have  yet  to  find  the  person  either  producer,  dealer  or  official 
who  is  entirely  satisfied  with  the  present  retail  egg  grades.  Before 
changes  are  made  it  is  important  that  all  the  conditions  be  known.  We 
believe  that  the  following  statements  are  true  and  that  they  have  an 
important  bearings  on  the  question  of  changes  in  the  present  grades. 

1.  The  present  law  is  not  satisfactory. 

2.  It  is  possible  that  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  may  come 
from  failure  to  enforce  the  law  rather  than  from  the  law 
itself. 

3.  No  appropriation  was  made  to  enforce  the  law  when  it  was 
passed  so  officials  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  poor  enforcement. 

The  old  law  requiring  that  cold  storage  eggs  be  marked  was 
never  enforced  effectively. 

Present  unsatisfactory  prices  are  resulting  in  part,  at  least  from 
heavy  cold  storage  holdings. 


4. 


high  production  throughout  the  Fall  and  Win- 
ter*  The  development  of  cod  liver  oil,  feed¬ 
ing  better  rations  and  better  equipment,  made 
possible  earlier  and  earlier  brooding  until  many 
poultrymen  now  get  their  pullets  laying  in  July 
and  August  and  are  getting  50  to  70  percent  or 
setter  throughout  the  Fall  and  early  Winter 
months.  I  his  means  that  the  commercial  poultry- 
men  in  the  East,  as  a  whole,  do  have  eggs  to  sell 
during  the  season  of  high  prices  and  if  prices 
n  arrant,  they  can  easily  manage  so  that  they  will 
nave  more  eggs  to  sell  at  this  time  of  the  year. 


on  the  majority  of  New  York  State  farms,  poid - 
try  keeping  is  still  a  side  line.  On  general  farms 
the  bulk  of  production  still  comes  in  the  Spring. 

A  friend  of  mine  happens  to  be  District  Sales 
Manager  for  a  group  of  chain  stores.  In  talking 
the  matter  over  with  him,  I  find  that  he  has  dis¬ 
continued  buying  eggs  from  local  poultrymen  en¬ 
tirely,  because  he  does  not  wish  to  sell  unclassi¬ 
fied  eggs,  and  if  he  did,  could  not  offer  local  pro¬ 
ducers  a  satisfactory  price  for  their  product  to 
be  sold  under  this  classification.  The  condition 
would  be  greatly  improved  if  stores  could  buy  the 


eggs  from  local  producers  and  sell  them  under 
the  proper  grade,  but  this  they  are  afraid  to  do. 
The  above  sales  manager  tells  me,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  very  few  candlers  employed  by 
stores  are  expert  enough  to  grade  eggs  to  suit 
the  State  Inspectors. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  is  that  when  an 
inspector  finds  eggs  which  he  declares  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standard,  he  takes  the  offending 
■  carton  of  eggs  away  with  him.  The 

store  then  has  no  recourse.  With  com¬ 
mercial  feeds  a  duplicate  sample  is  al¬ 
ways  retained  by  the  dealer  or  manu¬ 
facturer.  This  duplicate  sample  is  seal¬ 
ed  by  the  State  Inspector,  who  carries 
away  the  other  sample.  In  case  of  any 
controversy  over  the  ruling  of  the  in¬ 
spector,  the  dealer  or  manufacturer 
always  has  this  duplicate  sample  to 
produce  as  evidence.  The  store  how¬ 
ever,  has  no  duplicate  and  therefore, 
must  submit  to  the  inspectors  ruling, 
regardless  of  what  they  may  be.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions,  naturally,  the 

_  stores  take  no  chances  and  therefore 

buy  eggs  which  come  all  packed  and 
graded.  This  means  an  ever-expanding  market 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  producers  with  their  elab¬ 
orate  organization  fdr  packing  and  marketing. 

Whatever  the  benefits  of  the  law  may  be,  it 
seems  to  me  personally  that  the  people  who  are 
most  benefited  by  it  are  the  Pacific  Coast  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Regardless  of  all  that  may  be  said  about  the 
law,  one  way  or  another,  the  fact  remains  that 
when  you  cross  the  line  into  Connecticut,  you 
find  better  prices  for  eggs  and  a  more  cheerful 
f  Continued  on  Page  22) 
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for  liis  widow  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 


among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 


ings  and  personal  contacts  with  neighbors  are 
available  to  us  all. 

Let  us : 


Agans  Should  Be  Appointed  to 
Highway  Commission 

OUR  New  Jersey  readers  are  much  interested 
in  what  Governor  Morgan  Larson  is  going  to 
do  for  the  farmers  of  his  state.  In  the  elec¬ 
tion  campaign,  the  Governor  promised  that  he 
would  give  especial  consideration  to  agriculture 
in  general,  and  in  particular  that  he  would  con¬ 
sider  appointments  of  real  farmers  on  the  various 
New  Jersey  governmental  boards  and  commis¬ 
sions.  There  are  twelve  of  these  commissions 
in  all. 

Farmers  are  especially  interested  in  obtaining 
appointments  on  the  State  Highway  Commission, 
the  Board  of  Taxation,  and  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  next  appointment  which  will  come  up 
is  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  State  Highway  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  farmers  of  the  state  very  much  want  to 
see  the  Honorable  David  Agans,  master  of  the 
Grange,  appointed  to  this  position.  American 
Agriculturist  hopes  -that  Governor  Larson  will 
appoint  Senator  Agans  for  we  know  of  no  far¬ 
mer  in  New  Jersey  better  able  to  represent  the 
agricultural  interests  of  his  state  nor  one  who  is 
more  sincerely  determined  to  see  that  New  Jer¬ 
sey  farmers  get  a  square  deal. 


1.  Be  moderately  dissatisfied. 

2.  Think  in  terms  of  success. 

3.  Plan  ahead. 

.  4.  Study  our  business. 

5.  Believe  the  world  is  getting  better. 

6.  Increase  our  knowledge. 

Hard  work  kills  few  people.  Discouragement 
is  far  deadlier.  Few  things  are  more  important 
to  happiness  than  “getting  ahead”.  Some  main¬ 
tain  that  it  cannot  be  done  on  the  farm  under 
present  conditions.  Others  are  doing  it. — H. 
L.  C. 


Here  Is  Where  You  Get  the 
Farm  News 


A  Thought  for  the  Week — 

Gather  the  crumbs  of  happiness  and  they  will 
make  you  a  loaf  of  contentment. 


He  Loved  Common  Folks 


IT  is  good  that  one  day  each  year  is  set  aside  to 
honor  the  memory  of  America’s  greatest  man, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  now  sixty-eight  years 
since  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  with  each  added  year  the  memory  of 
the  conflict  fades  further  in  the  dimness  and  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  past.  The  number  of  those  who 
took  part  grows  rapidly  and  pathetically  smaller. 
Even  most  of  those  who  dimly  remember  the 
mighty  struggle  which  took  place  when  they  were 
little  children  are  now  gone. 

But  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  lives  011 
and  will  continue  to  live  while  history  is  written. 
Why?  Because  in  addition  to  abilities  of  mind 
possessed  by  few  men,  he  had  an  understanding 
heart  and  loved  the  plain,  common  people  as  no 
great  leader  has  loved  before  or  since.  So,  nat¬ 
urally,  we,  the  common  people,  will  always  love 
him.  Read  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby  on  the  next 
page  and  understand  something  of  the  kind  heart 
of  Lincoln.  Seldom  did  he  niake  a  speech  or 
write  an  article  that  he  did  not  show  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  plain  folks  and  his  desire  to  help  them. 

Lincoln  in  his  first  inaugural  address  stated: 
“Why  should  therq  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any 
better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?” 

“You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time,”, said  Lincoln,  “and  all  of  the  people  some 
of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time.” 

And  then  in  that  imperishable  piece  of  prose, 
the  Gettysburg  address,  note  again  the  emphasis 
upon  “the  people” : 

“That  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth.” 

What  other  man  in  all  history,  haying  gone 
through  what  Lincoln  suffered  from  his  enemies 
and  even  from  the  people  themselves,  could  have 
written  this: 

“With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all ;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds,  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 


We  Are  Opposed  to  Compulsory 
Contagious  Abortion  Campaign 

A  MOVEMENT  is  on  foot  in  New  Jersey  to 
inaugurate  a  compulsory  campaign  against 
contagious  abortion.  Contagious  abortion  is 
just  about  the  worst  scourge  that  attacks  cattle. 
It  causes  millions  of  dollars’  loss  every  year.  The 
disease  is  spreading  and  it  is  hard  to  control. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  opposed 
to  making  the  campaign  or  clean-up  compulsory. 
The  situation  is  different  than  it  is  with  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  cattle,  for  the  general  consuming  public 
is  insisting  more  and  more  011  milk  from  tested 
cattle,  even  to  the  extent  that  the  consumer  is 
willing  to  pay  his  share  of  the  indemnities  for  the 
cows  that  are  condemned  for  TB.  He  would  not 
be  willing,  in  our  opinion,  to  pay  indemnities  for 
cattle  condemned  for  abortion. 

More  than  this,  the  less  we  try  to  compel 
people  to  do  things  here  in  America  and  the  more 
we  try  to  show  them  through  education  and  facts, 
the  further  we  will  get  in  the  long  run. 


WE  ask  you,  where  else  but  in  the  columns 
of  American  Agriculturist  can  you  find 
the  up-to-the-minute  and  full,  clear  discus¬ 
sions  and  explanations  of  the  farm  news  that  we 
have  been  giving  you  lately?  In  particular,  we 
call  the  attention  of  farmers  of  New  York  State 
to  this  and  other  recent  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist  giving  what  is  going  on  in  Al¬ 
bany.  Not  in  a  long  time,  if  ever,  has  there  been 
such  important  news  from  the  farmer’s  stand¬ 
point  as  is  taking  place  in  the  present  session  of 
the  State  legislature,  and  this  news  is  reported 
to  you  fully  and  promptly  in  these  columns  each 
week. 

It  is  our  determination  that  our  readers  shall 
have  all  of  the  facts  inside  and  out  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  proposals  that  are  now  under  consideration 
by  the  State  government  for  the  relief  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  farmers’  school  and  road  taxes 
and’  on  other  propositions  that  vitally  affect  the 
welfare  of  every  farm  family.  We  ask  you  to 
follow  these  articles  closely  and  to  feel  free  to 
write  us  your  suggestions. 


Want  Something?  Try  A. A. 
Advertisers 


ii 


As  a  Man  Thinketh 


HEREDITY  may  determine  a  man’s  features ; 
taste  and  income  may  decide  what  clothes  he 
wears,  but  a  man’s  thoughts  determine  what 
he  really  IS. 

Why  do  some  men  prosper  while  others  plod 
along  year  after  year  just  getting  by?  Some 
give  the  credit  to  a  good  financial  start  in  life  or 
to  natural  ability  or  training.  In  our  opinion  no 
one  single  factor  has  so  much  influence  011  a 
man’s  success  as  his  thoughts. 

In  the  first  place,  we  need  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  unrest  or  dissatisfaction,  not  the  va¬ 
riety  that  makes  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
us  miserable,  but  the  kind  that  inquires  into  the 
causes  of  lack  of  progress  and  corrects  them. 
Then  we  need  to  think  in  terms  of  progress. 
What  chance  has  the  man  who  believes  that  all 
success  is  the  fesult  of  “pull”,  that  every  man’s 
hand  is  against  him  and  that  opportunity  always 
passes  him  by? 

Not  all  of  us  can  be  famous  or  rich  but  in  our 
opinion  every  man  in  this  land  of  plenty  can 
prosper  in  a  small  way.  We  all  have  a  chance, 
we  all  have  ability  in  varying  degrees  and  we  all 
have'  opportunities  to  get  more  training.  A  col¬ 
lege  degree  is  fine  but  not  essential.  Books,  bul¬ 
letins,  farm  papers,  Farmers’  Week,  farm  meet- 


NOW  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  farmers 
are  especially  interested  in  laying  out  plans 
for  the  coming  season  and  in  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  their  supplies  of  fertilizers,  feeds, 
seeds,  machinery  and  all  the  other  many  supplies 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  farm  business.  In  this 
connection,  may  we  suggest  that  you  leaf  over 
the  pages  of  this  issue  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  see  how  the  whole  farm  and 
home  field  — is  covered  by  the  advertisements  as 
well  as  by  the  editorial  matter.  The  advertising 
columns  of  any  reputable  paper  or  magazine  are 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  farm  paper  for  the  farmer  who  wants 
to  keep  up  with  the  latest  developments  in  his 
business. 

American  Agriculturist  advertisements  are 
guaranteed.  We  investigate  every  advertiser  to 
be  sure  that  those  who  go  in  are  reliable  and  then 
we  go  further  in  safeguarding  your  interests  by 
assuring  you  that  if  the  advertiser  does  not  make 
good,  we  will. 

Therefore,  why  not  keep  our  advertisers  in 
mind  and  support  them  as  well  as  the  old  reliable 
American  Agriculturist  itself  when  you  are 
in  need  of  something  for  the  farm  or  home? 


“D 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

.EACON  WHITE,”  said  Parson  Jackson 

'softly,  “will  you  lead  us  in  prayer?”  There 
was  no  answer.  “Deacon  White”,  this 
time  a  little  louder — “will  you  lead?” 

Still  no  response.  Evidently  the  deacon  was 
slumbering.  Parson  Jackson  made  a  third  appeal 
and  raised  his  voice  to  a  high  pitch  that  succeede 
in  arousing  the  drowsy  man. 

“Deacon  White,  will  you  lead?” 

The  deacon,  in  bewilderment,  rubbed  his  heav' 
eyes  and  blurted  out:  “Lead  .yourself — I  Jus 
dealt !” 


American  Agriculturist,  February  16,  1929 

What  Our  Readers  Are  Thinking 

Letters  With  Views  from  Hired  Men  to  Farm  Relief  . 


REGARDING  jour  article,  "For  Better  Rural 
Fire  Fighting”,  the  first  requisite,  to  be  sure, 
is  water.  Will  give  you  a  plan  that  is  to  be 
inaugurated  on  this  place  as  soon  as  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  can  be  stored. 

There  are  small  air-compressors  made  up,  one 
cylinder  gas  engine  and  a  tank  on  a  small  truck, 
possibly  three  feet  in  height  and  four  to  four  foot 
six  inches  over  all  in  length.  They  will  whirl 
you  a  head  of  compressed  air  of  nearly  ioo 
pounds  a  minute. 

If  a  syphon  is  made  to  go  dovyn  into  the  water 
supply,  a  stream  can  be  thrown  with  the  force  of 
the  air  the  compressor  generates.  You  need 
enough  hose  to  reach  all  buildings,  of  course, 
with  patent  couplers. 

The  small  compressors,  are  not  expensive. 
Judging  from  their  appearance,  they  should  not 
cost  over  $125. 

When  a  frame  house  ignites,  it  is  gone,  unless 
there  is  water  in  sudden,  copious  quantities.  The 
quickest  fire  department  is  for  a  man  to  go  out 
and  whirl  an  engine  and  let  it  “throw  its  mud”. 
These  compressors  are  built  to  drive  rivets  on 
small  jobs.  They  always  turn  over. — J.  J.  M., 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

How  Long  Should  a  Hired 
Man  Work 

OW  many  hours  is  a  year  man  supposed  to 
work  for  a  day’s  work  on  a  farm?  I  have  a 
friend  who  goes  to  work  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  it  is  seven  or  after  when  he  gets 
through.  He  works  until  six  o’clock  and  after 
sometimes  at  night,  and  then  does  chores.  When 
he  hired  out,  he  was  to  have  time  to  take  care  of 
his  garden  and  be  through  his  work  by  6:30  at 
the  latest,  except  in  hay  and  harvest  if  they  had  a 
few  loads  out.  He  might  have  to  work  a  little 
later  sometimes,  but  it  seems  the  longer  he  stays 
the  worse  it  gets.  They  think  it  is  hay  and  har¬ 
vest  all  the  time.  He  is  docked  for  every  minute 
lost  time,  and  if  he  gets  time  to  work  in  his  gar¬ 
den  it  is  after  six  o’clock.— -W.  S.  M.,New  York. 

* ,  *  * 

Is  This  Man  Right? 

FEW  weeks  ago  Mr.  Morgenthau  had  a 
piece  in  the  American  Agriculturist  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  government  lending  money  to 
farmers  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  which  struck 
me  as  being  one  of  the  most  essential 
things  in  starting  and  maintaining  the 
reconstruction  of  the  many  now  aban¬ 
doned  farms  and  giving  new  life  to 
those  still  on  the  farm  and  burdened 
with  heavy  interest.  Canada  used  this 
method  to  build  up  her  northwest  ter¬ 
ritories  and  I  believe  Australia  is  now 
undertaking  the  same  policy.  Why 
not  America? 

America  can  lend  money  to  for¬ 
eign  nations  at  and  3  per  cent. 

Why  not  to  her  dirt  farmers,  who  are 
the  backbone  of  our  country?  I  am 
sure  it  would  not  be  long  before  you 
would  again  see  our  rural  districts 
thriving  if  reliable  farmers  could  get 
a  loan  quickly  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
and  without  a  lot  of  expensive  red 
tape  as  at  present. 

I  hope  the  above  may  be  one  of 
many  who  favor  a  very  low  rate  of 
interest  for  farmers. — C.  W.,  New 
York. 

*  *  * 

More  Milk  in  the  Winter 

READ  your  article  on*  the  way  to 
lget  more  milk,  also  the  serious 
problem  and  cannot  help  but  write 
you  my  feelings  and  opinion  of  the 
nhlk  problem.  Now  my  idea  of 
how  to  get  more  milk  is  the  same 


as  a  Mr.  Rosarco  of  Poland,  ■who  was  an 
independent  buyer.  He  offered  a  twenty-five  cent 
premium  to  patrons  who  raised  their  November 
and  December  production  over  that  in  October. 
I  myself  produced  more  pounds  of  milk  in  De¬ 
cember  than  in  June.  Now  to  change  the  breed¬ 
ing  period  of  cows  means  something;  a  loss  and 
shortage  of  milk  while  doing  so,  but  if  the 
League  or  Bordens  or  Sheffields  or  all,  would  say 
to  the  producers,  “We  will  pay  a  premium  to 
those  who  raise  their  November  and  December 
production  over  October  or  even  December  over 
November”  and  would  guarantee  it  for  a  time  to 
come  they  would  get  the  milk. 

“They  are  not  paying  one  cent  too  much  for 
June  or  any  other  month  but  they  are  not  paying 
enough  for  December  milk  and  they  don’t  get  it. 
One  great  trouble  is  we  don’t  know  what  we  will 
get  for  milk  until  we  get  our  check  and  then  it  is 
too  late  to  produce.” — J.  D.  M.,  Neiv  York. 

*  *  * 

Says  Farmers  Trespass  Also 

I  HAVE  just  finished  reading  your  article,  “The 
Farmer  and  the  Trespass  Problem”,  and  must 
say  I  enjoyed  reading  it  very  much  as  I  know 
the  conditions  to  be  exactly  as  you  have  stated. 

I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  and  am  still 
living  on  one,  and  I  know  that  nearly  all  damages 
done  to  farmers’  property  in  this  section  are  done 
by  their  neighbors  or  their  neighbors’  children, 
and  are  blamed  on  the  city  sportsmen,  when  in 
fact  all  the  city  sportsmen  that  I  have  met  here 
(and  I  have  met  quite  a  few)  are  much  more 
considerate  of  the  farmers’  property  than  ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  country  people. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  broad  views  of  the 
trespass  problem. — R.  R.  C.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Back  to  Old  Times 

WAS  glad  to  know  that  you  learned  who  the 
author  of  “Sing  Me  A  Song  of  the  South”  was 
through  asking  for  the  information  in  your 
truly  great  paper. 

I  have  read  American  Agriculturist  almost 
from  the  days  when  it  was  first  started.  I  read 
about  John  Brown’s  home  at  North  Elba,  New 
York.  Harper’s  Ferry  is  less  than  one  hundred 
miles  from  York.  This  county  claims  to  have 
sent  the  first  armed  soldiers  to  Washington  in 


1861,  just  as  she  sent  the  first  soldiers  to  Boston, 
west  and  south  of  the  Hudson  in  1775.  Last  year 
we  celebrated  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  time 
that  York  was  the  capital  of  the  nation.  When 
Congress  was  driven  out  of  Philadelphia  by  the 
British  in  1787,  those  brave  men  met  here  for 
nine  months.  I  wrote  of  those  days  in  a  local 
paper  as  follows : 

Sing-  a  song  of  Yorktovvn, 

In  the  white  rose  land  of  Penn, 

That  entertained  the  Congress, 

And  all  those  mighty  men 
Who  carved  a  nation  from  the  wilderness 
By  throwing  off  the  British  yoke. 

And  now,  behold,  she  has  grown  to  be 
A  strong  and  sturdy  oak. 

So  sing  a  song  of  Yorktown 
In  the  white  rose  land  of  Penn. 

Like  a  diamond  in  its  setting, 

She  gleams  like  a  rare  old  gem. 

— V.  K.  F.,  P ennsylvania. 

_*  *  * 

We  Like  to  Make  You  Laugh 

THOUGHT  I  would  tell  you  that  Mother  en¬ 
joys  your  chestnuts  immensely  and  looks  for 
them  the  first  thing. — Mrs.  H.  S.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

We  Know  These  Conditions 
Are  True 

ODAY  I  have  enjoyed  hearing  our  new  Gov¬ 
ernor  express  himself  on  rural  taxation.  It  is 
very  encouraging.  We  who  have  the  interest 
of  the  rural  people  at  heart  should  do  all  we  can 
to  see  that  some  real  relief  comes  from  it.  I  am, 
therefore,  going  to  make  the  suggestion  that 
either  you  or  Mr.  Morgenthau  send  a  man  whose 
observations  would  be  taken  at  full  value  by  the 
Governor,  into  this  territory  to  see  and  under¬ 
stand  just  what  we  are  getting  through  the  pres¬ 
ent  tax  system. 

He  could  see  the  tremendous  inequality  and 
hardship  caused  by  the  lack  of  coordination  be¬ 
tween  the  two  state  offices  of  education  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  He  would  see  the  effect  of  the  long  term 
bonding  system  that  has  been  saddled  on  to  us 
through  the  improper  functioning  of  these  two 
departments. 

He  would  also  see  the  farms  that  are  being 
taxed  for  more  than  their  annual  gross  incomes, 
when  they  are  entirely  occupied  and  being  forced 
into  abandonment.  It  is  this  system  that  should 
receive  the  attention — a  system  that 
was  established  over  one  hundred 
years  ago,  which  is  entirely  out  of 
step  with  our  present  conditions. — M. 
L.  S.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Likes  Van  Wagenen’s  Stories 

EAR  Mr.  Van  Wagenen :  On 
reading  your  last  article  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  en¬ 
titled  “A  Farmer  Goes  Vacationing”,  I 
could  not  resist  writing  you  my  ap¬ 
preciation  of  it.  Both  my  wife  and  I 
and  our  forefathers  were  raised  in 
this  country  of  which  you  write.  Your 
article  rather  took  me  back  to  .the  days 
of  the  old  Farmers’  Institute  in  the 
old  Grange  hall  at  Brushton.  There 
was  a  rather  large,  fat  boy  with 
glasses  sitting  by  his  father,  who  took 
in  every  word  you  or  Dean  Cook  ut¬ 
tered,  and  still  remembers  most  of 
them.  I  think  your  comments  on  your 
lectures  of  that  day  far  too  modest,  as 
many  of  'them  have  stood  the  test  of 
time.  I  find  in  my  work  today  that  1 
am  using  many  fundamentals  laid 
down  by  you  and  the  dean  in  those 
days.  Hope  to  read  many  more  arti¬ 
cles  from  your  pen  in  the  old  reliable 
American  Agriculturist. — R.  W., 
New  Jersey 


One  of  the  Finest  Letters  Ever  Written 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  November  21,  1864 

To  Mrs.  Bixby,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Madam: 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  file  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  a  statement  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died 
gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and 
fruitless  must  be  any  word  of  mine  which  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  over¬ 
whelming.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering  you  the 
consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of  the  re¬ 
public  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement, 
and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved 
and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to 
have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

A.  LINCOLN. 
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To  the  farmers 


Decreasing  yields,  poorer 
quality  and  later  maturity  are 
noticeable  tendencies  in  field 
crop  production  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States. 

These  trends  make  for  higher 
producing  costs  and  increase 
the  hazards  of  agriculture. 

Many  soils  are  losing  their 
power  to  produce  healthy,  prof¬ 
itable  crops.  Loss  of  necessary 
soil  constituents  has  caused  this 
unfortunate  condition. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the 
available  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potassium  necessary  for 
large  crop  production  has  been 
shipped  off  in  crops  or  carried 
away  by  erosion  or  other  agen¬ 
cies  active  in  tilled  fields. 

Soil  lime  losses  are  heavy  and 
continuous.  Lime  shortage  re¬ 
duces  the  power  of  the  soil  to 
make  available  the  plant  food 
already  in  the  soil,  and  to  best 
utilize  applied  fertilizers.  Lime 
makes  soil  alums  insoluble  and 
corrects  soil  acidity.  Any  fer¬ 
tile  soil  is  filled  with  beneficial 
bacteria.  Plants  and  soil  bac¬ 
teria  require  lime  and  the  same 
foods.  In  case  of  a  shortage  the 
bacteria  get  theirs  first  and  hold 
out  on  the  plants.  On  certain 
crops — potatoes,  for  example — 
best  grown  in  acid  soils,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  excess  lime  is  detri¬ 
mental.  The  quantity  of  lime 
should  be  decided  by  the  state 
college  or  experiment  station. 

All  of  which  means  that  in 
order  to  carry  on  a  proud  and 
profitable  agriculture,  these 
losses  must  be  made  good  by 
materials  brought  in  from  the 
outside  and  placed  within  reach 
of  the  roots  of  the  growing 
crop.  Crops  should  be  fed  an 
ample  balanced  ration — the  live¬ 
stock  method  of  feeding. 

Properly  made,  correct -ratio 
fertilizers,  liberally  applied,  in¬ 
crease  yields  and  decrease  grow¬ 
ing  costs.  They  improve  quality 
and  increase  the  feeding  and 
sales  value  of  the  crop. 

Liberal  application  is  an  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  successful 
plant  feeding.  Better  amply  fer¬ 
tilize  a  smaller  acreage  than 
half  feed  a  larger. 

Best  quality  fertilizers,  prop¬ 
erly  used,  return  better  than 
three  dollars  in  crop  value  per 
dollar  invested  in  plant  food. 


of  America : 


There  is  an  appreciable  dif¬ 
ference  in  makes  of  fertilizers 
of  the  same  analysis  as  to  their 
ability  to  grow  crops  on  varied 
soil  types,  their  crop-producing 
power,  and  their  influence  on 
the  time  of  maturity.  There  is 
also  a  great  difference  in  their 
mechanical  and  chemical  con¬ 
dition.  Coarse,  lumpy,  sticky 
goods  do  not  drill  evenly  and 
produce  uneven  growth. 

Much  money  is  wasted  in 
preparing,  shipping,  hauling 
and  applying  fertilizers  filled 
with  filler.  We  are  using  the 
word  “filler”  in  the  sense  of 
adding  sand  or  similar  “no 
good”  substances  to  high-grade 
fertilizer  ingredients  merely  to 
reduce  the  analysis  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  fertilizer  from  what  it 
would  be  were  sand  not  added. 

All  of  these  factors  have  had 
full  consideration  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  Armour’s  Higher 
Analysis  “Big  Crop”  Fertilizers 
for  spring  application.  They  are 
manufactured  under  the  most 
careful  scientific  direction  and 
control.  They  are  so  made  as  to 
give  a  quick,  vigorous,  ample, 
early  growth  of  stalk  or  vine 
while  moisture  conditions  are 
good,  and  then  turn  to  the  main 
business— the  growing  and  quick 
maturing  of  a  well-fed  crop.  In 
the  corn  belt  their  use  has  short¬ 
ened  the  time  between  planting 
and  silking  from  two  to  three 
weeks;  under  cotton,  between 
seeding  and  blossoming,  fully 
two  weeks,  decreasing  frost  and 
other  weather  risks. 

Armour’s  Higher  Analysis 
“Big  Crop”  Fertilizers  are  filler 
free;  are  in  fine  mechanical  con¬ 
dition,  dry,  friable,  drillable; 
are  made  from  the  highest  grade 
plant  food  materials.  There  is 
more  plant  food  in  each  bag; 
there  is  less  freight  to  pay  on 
each  pound  of  plant  food;  less 
handling  and  a  cheaper  plant 
food  cost  on  the  farm  than  with 
the  lower,  slower  “horse  and 
buggy”  grades  of  fertilizer. 


•*  fttm* 


President 


Armour  Fertilizer  h&rAs 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A* 


Mail 

this 

Coupon 
Today . 


CHARLES  H.  MacDOWELL,  President 
ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS  (Dept.  E) 

111  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  ARMOUR’S  FARM¬ 
ERS’  ALMANAC  FOR  1929. 


Name. 
P.  O.. 


County - 


.R.  D.  Route. 
_ State  — 


We  Break  Even  on  Stored  Cabbage 

SOUTHERN  cab-  By  M.  C.  BURRITT  more  attention  will 

bage  was  coming  be  given  to  health 

in  strong  by  the  last  of  January,  Texas  It  is  hardly  thinkable  that  we  shall 
shipping  60  cars  on  January  30  and  have  less  regulation  as  population 
Florida  52.  It  has  been  coming  since  grows.  All  this  means  more,  not  less, 
early  December  but  as  the  crop  was  taxes  and  wisely  expended  they  will 
late,  northern  grow-  make  our  country  a  better  place  in 
ers  were  able  to  get  which  to  live. 

off  most  of  their  crop  A  question  which  is  very  important 
before  southern  ship-  to  us  countrymen,  however,  is  the  dis- 
ments  became  heavy,  tribution  of  taxes.  Farm  property  be- 
This  is  fortunate  be-  ing  in  sight  has  all  been  taxed.  We  are 
cause  the  southern  just  beginning  to  realize,  too,  that  per- 
cabbage  acreage  is  haps  a  majority  of  our  children  edu- 
nearly  25  per  cent  cated  in  the  country,  later  go  to  live  in 
greater  than  last  year  the  cities  and  that  city  people — there 

and  the  crop  prospect  are  twice  as  many  of  them — use  our 

nearly  30  per  cent  country  roads  more  than  we  do  our- 
larger.  Northern  cab-  selves.  This  being  true,  those  who  get 
bage  holdings  were  the  benefit  of  the  schools  and  who  have 

only  6,795  cars  on  the  use  of  roads  should  pay  and  in  pro- 
_  .  January  1st  as  com-  portion  as  they  receive.  If  this  prin- 

m.  L.  Burritt  pared  with  16,897  ciple  is  applied  it  will  mean  a  shift  of 

cars  in  1928.  The  price  which  was  held  a  part  of  the  tax  burden  from  the 
up  well  all  through  the  storage  season  farms  to  the  cities — taxes  should  fol- 
has  now  fallen  from  the  high  point  of  low  earning  power.  It  seems  probable 
$45.00  per  ton  F.O.B.  to  about  $38.00.  now  that  some  progress  in  this  respect 

will  be  made  at  Albany  this  winter 
with  particular  reference  to  schools 
and  highways. 

Winter  Sports 

Skiing  is  a  winter  sport  that  ought 


Returns  Not  High  for 
Storing  Cabbage 

Where  there  have  been  no  material 


losses  from  storing  cabbage  this  year  to  be  more  popular  in  the  country  than 
the  gains  have  not  been  great.  In  "  ‘  - 

fact  cabbage  sold  out  of  the  field  at 
$30.00  last  fall  made  the  grower  more 
money  than  stored  cabbage.  Our  aver¬ 
age  net  F.O.B.  price  for  Danish  cab¬ 
bage  sold  from  the  field  was  $29.12  and 


it  is.  It  belongs  with  sliding  down  hill 
and  skating.  And  yet  there  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  of  it.  Even  in  this  level 
country  where  hills  are  relatively 
scarce,  our  children  have  great  sport 
with  the  skiis,  by  driving  a  horse 


for  that  sold  from  storage  was  $36.34.  ahead  to  pull  them.  Spills  are  frequent 
We  sold  some  from  the  field  as  high  as  but  that  only  adds  to  the  fun.  And 
$31.50  bulk  and  out  of  storage  as  high  occasional  evening  skiing  parties  on  a 
as  $44.00  per  ton  sacked.  But  shrink-  neighborhood  hill  are  good  substitutes 
age  on  stored  cabbage  was  17.3  per  cent  for  the  old  sleigh  ride  parties  which  are 
or  $6.10  per  ton  on  the  tonnage  sold,  now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

It  cost  $1.68  per  ton  to  trim  and  load  - • - 

over  the  cost  of  handling  in  the  fall 
and  storage  ($3.00  per  ton)  amounted 
to  $3.62  per  ton  shipped.  This  total  of 
$11.40  per  ton  cost  of  storage,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  $7.22  advance  in  price 
showed  a  loss  of  $4.18  per  ton  on 
stored  cabbage  if  the  entire  crop  could 
have  been  sold  and  moved  at  harvest 
at  the  average  price  received  for  what 
we  did  sell.  This  could  not  have  been 
done,  however,  as  the  prevailing  net 
F.O.B.  price  during  most  of  the  period 
of  harvest  was  about  $25.00  per  ton. 


Delays  Pruning  Till  Late 
Winter 

I  WOULD  make  one  suggestion  about 
“When  to  Trim  Apple  Trees”  after 
reading  your  short  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 

As  you  say,  pruning  can  be  done  any 
time  during  dormant  season,  but  if 
done  in  fall  or  early  winter  rain  water 
sometimes  enters  between  bark  and 


We  therefore  consider  that  we  iust  wood  and  subsefiuent  freezing  causes 
JL®,  * ®  :  >! I  J  the  bark  to  be  thrown  off  causing 


about  broke  even  by  storing. 

Topworking  Undesirable 
Varieties 

In  accordance  with  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  good  policy  we  have  been 
grafting  over  odd  and  poor  apple  va¬ 
rieties  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  In  all  we  have  probably  grafted 
about  60  trees  all  to  Rhode  Island 


death  of  the  tree.  I  have  had  such  ex¬ 
perience  with  early  pruning.  Weather 
conditions  are  not  always  the  same. 
Sometimes  no  harm  is  noticeable.  Af¬ 
ter  the  hard  winter  freezing  is  past 
and  until  trees  are  in  bloom,  I  have 
found  is  the  best  time  in  this  locality. 
Cuttings  quickly  heal. 

Your  caution  about  pruning  too 
much  is  good.  Under  no  condition 


Greening.  Some  of  these  already  have  allow  any  dead  wood  to  remain  on  the 
good  tops  and  are  about  ready  to  yield  tree.  Dead  wood  seems  to  draw  on 
a  crop.  The  pruning  of  grafted  trees  is  the  tree’s  vitality.  Trees  sometime 
important.  In  grafting  of  course  we  bave  a  tendency  to  grow  too  mm 

never  take  off  all  the  top  at  once,  leav-  WOO(f  aod  not  fruit.  This  con  i  1 

ing  one  or  two  small  branches  on  each  correct  by  reducing  the  top  some 

grafted  limb  to  help  take  up  growth  ing  August.  Then  the  tree  does  n 

and  to  afford  some  shade.  These  produce  so  much  stieng  , 

branches  we  take  off  gradually  in  two  Year  s  growth  and  has  a  en 

to  three  years  according  to  growth,  a  produce  from.  nrun- 

nart  each  vear  so  as  to  regulate  perience  after  nearly  70  years  of  prun 

part  each  year,  so  as  to  regulate  grafting.— J.  H.  P.,  New  York. 

growth  of  scions,  prevent  too  rapid  8  6  ’ 


growth  and  secure  a  balanced  top. 

We  always  put  in  about  double  the 
number  of  scions  necessary  and  then 
thin  them  out,  as  a  good  top  is  more 
certain  this  way  and  warrants  the  lit¬ 
tle  increased  cost.  It  is  important  not 


57  Varieties  of  Apples 


An  apple  tree  growing  on  the  farm  of 
J.  Cole  Alpaugh,  Califon,  Hunterdon 
County,  will  soon  rank  with  the  57  va- 
to  retain  too  many  scions,  however,  be-  riety  firm.  On  this  one  tree  are 

rause  this  makps  for  a  thin  hiah  ton  varieties  of  apples,  and  last  year  28  oi 
cause  this  makes  lor  a  tnm,  nign  top.  th  produced  fruit  of  very  high  quality. 

Careful  watching  and  good  judgment  This  js  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 

are  required  to  get  a  real  good,  bal-  owner>  Mr.  Alpaugh,' has  for  a  number 

anced  top.  of  years  grafted  new  varieties  on  this 

Tax  paying  time  brings  up  this  un-  one  tree.  With  the  result  that  last  year 

pleasant  subject  again,  in  general  it  is  he  picked  the  28  varieties  of  fruit. 

probably  doubtful  if  we  shall  ever  have  tree  j®  soTe^haL°4,5a;,p  vp™*  successful 

materially  lower  taxes.  State,  county  j?aaf  gl,aa  er  he  has  taken  to  the  grafting 

and  town  taxes  go  mainly  for  educa-  ag  a  hobby. 

tion,  highways,  health  and  regulatory  js  reported  that  it  is  now  almost 

matters.  The  chances  are  that  we  shall  sible  to  pick  fruit  every  week  in  the  yea 
have  more  and  better  schools,  more  and  from  this  particular  tree. 


(871 


The  scythe  .  . .  the  old  oaken 
bucket .  .  .  the  brick  oven  .  .  . 
oxen  .  r .  home  mixed  fertilizer 
. . .  home  grown  seeds  ...  all 
were  familiar  on  the  farms  of 
the  land.  And  all  have  gone 
their  way.  They  have  passed 
.  .  .  not  because  they  were  not 
good,  but  because  something 
better  has  been  found  to  re¬ 
place  them. 


Order 


's. 


passeth.. 


iYof1*' 


in  scythes  and  in  feeds 


S  WITH  the  scythe,  so  it  is  with  the  mixed  feed.  Years  ago,  before  the  present 
discoveries  regarding  animal  nutrition  had  been  made,  the  farmer  could  approxi¬ 
mate  with  a  home-mixed  feed  the  results  obtainable  by  a  commercial  feed.  But  that  was 
long  ago. 

Science  and  rigid  economy  have  since  entered  the  picture.  The  nutritional  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory  have  been  proven  on  the  experimental  farms.  The 
mixing  of  feeds  to  the  new,  better,  proven  formulae  is  now  a  highly  specialized  business- 
Individual  feeders  could  not  possibly  afford  to  enter  upon  the  tremendous  research  necessary 
to  the  creation  of  a  feed  that  goes  after  profits  in  a  scientific  manner. 

Many  of  the  ingredients  essential  to  such  a  complete  ration  are  practically  unobtainable 
at  dealers.  Substitutions  would  have  to  be  made  that  might  do  actual  harm.  Then,  the 
home  mixer  can  never  hope  to  build  a  feed  that  is  uniform.  The  different  ingredients  will 
vary  in  quality  from  time  to  time.  This  variation  the  manufacturer  controls  by  careful  buying 
and  careful  testing. 

The  manufacturer  has  the  benefit  of  an  immense  buying  power,  and  can  command  the 
choicest  ingredients  at  the  lowest  prices.  His  machinery  is  up-to-date  and  efficient,  carefully 
blending  the  various  feeds  with  a  minimum  of  labor.  The  home  mixer  has  not  these  advan¬ 
tages,  and  must  pay  a  good  deal  for  labor — either  his  own  or  that  of  his  helpers. 

That  is  why  the  commercial  feed  yields  profits  far  in  excess  of  its  moderate  cost.  The 
greater  profits  coming  from  maximum  health,  production  and  breeding  efficiency  are  the 
^  supreme  justification  of  commercial  feeds  based  upon  laboratory  research  and  continual  testing. 

GHParkf&PolIard  (fl 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 
Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash 
Red  Ribbon  Scratch 
Growing  Feed 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed 
P  &  P  Chick  Scratch 
P  &  P  Chick  Starter 


DAIRY  RATIONS 
Overall  24% 
Milk-Maid  24% 
Bet-R-Milk  20% 
Herd-Helth  16% 
Milkade  Calf  Meal 


OTHER  FEEDS 
P  &  P  Stock  Feed 
Bison  Stock  Feed 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
Pigeon  Feed 
P  &  P  Horse  Feed 
Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 
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Grow  More 

Dollars  on  your 

APPLE  TREES 


TO  produce  a  profitable  crop,  apple  trees  must  be  well 
fed.  A  tree  fed  with  plenty  of  nitrogen  is  a  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  tree.  Fruit  production  and  tree  vigor  go  hand  in  hand. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the  quick-acting  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  apple  trees.  It  helps  set  a  heavier  crop.  Aids 
bud  formation  the  following  year. 

Chilean  Nitrate  grows  firm,  large,  juicy  apples.  Flavor  is 
improved.  Yield  is  greatly  increased—  sometimes  threefold. 
Your  crop  ships  better  and  brings  top  price  on  the  market. 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  the  standard  nitrogen  fertilizer, 
used  by  successful  growers  for  50  years.  It  is  the  natural 
product,  not  artificial.  Easy  to  handle.  It  is  highly  soluble 
—  available  to  your  trees  as  soon  as  you  apply  it. 


FOR  OFF-YEAR  TREES 

Several  varieties  of  apple  trees  have  a  tendency  to 
hear  only  in  alternate  years.  Horticulturists  have 
found  that  this  is  frequently  due  to  a  deficiency 
of  nitrogen.  Chilean  Nitrate  helps  to  correct  this 
tendency  and  restore  trees  to  regular  hearing. 


FREE  —  New  Fertilizer  Book 

“Profitable  Apple  Orchards.”  Sent  free  on  request.  Ask 
for  Book  No.  5.  Write  the  office  nearest  to  you  or  tear  out 
this  ad  and  mail  with  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street 


Nevr  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  please  refer  to  ad  No.  F-18 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4 
to  5  ft.,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel.  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each  ;  2  to  314  ft.,  15c  each  ;  $10.00 
per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.,  10c  each,  $5.00  per  100 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

“ The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberries — the  best 
money  crop.  Delicious  — 
Healthful  —  Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.F.  Allen  Co. 

170  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


This  lead  seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  certifies 
that  the  Kelly  trees  you  buy  are 
true-to-name.  It  remains  on  the 
tree  until  it  fruits.  You  take  no 
chances. 

Write  for  1929  Catalog  and  price 
list.  We  have  no  agents— you  deal 
direct. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 
331  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS’ 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest,  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1.  a  quart.  Heavy  yleld- 
er;  perfect  flower.  A  big  money¬ 
maker.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  of 
Berry  Fruits,  also  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  STRAWBERRIES 


Big  lueious  berries,  80dayf 
after  planting.  Plenty 
berries  all  summer  and 
fall.  Another  big  crop  next 
year.  New  lower  prices. 
MASTODON  is  the  big  winner 
for  home  or  market.  Special 
Get  Acquainted  Offer. 

25  MASTODON  .  $  1.00 

60  MASTODON  .  1.7S 

100  MASTODON  .  2. SO 

200  MASTODON  .  4.75 

600  MASTODON  .  8.00 

1000  MASTODON  .  15.00 


OUR  BIG  20TH  CENTURY  CATALOG  MAILED  ON  REQUcST- 

Fully  describes  our  big  stock  of  Strawberry,  Ra sp b e rry ,  B  j 
berry.  Grape  Vines,  Asparagus  Flowering  Bulbs,  Vegetable 
Plants,  etc.  Everything  sold  at  wholesale  prices,  direct  to  grow¬ 
ers.  You  will  be  delighted,  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

E.  W.TOWNSEND  &  SONS  30*VineLS?.^  Salisbury,  Md. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


An  Important  School  Bill 

To  Help  Schools  of  Les$  'Than  Five  Teachers 


LAST  week  we  explained  how  the 
Webb-Rice  rural  school  bill,  now  in 
the  legislature,  would,  if  passed,  aid  the 
one-room  schools  and  help  to  reduce 
the  local  school  taxes.  Let  us  repeat 
again  the  main  provisions  of  this  im¬ 
portant  proposed  legislation.  In  brief, 
the  Webb-Rice  hill  as  it  stands  now, 
without  amendment,  provides  $1500  an¬ 
nually  with  which  to  run  the  local  one- 
room  district  school.  Of  this  amount, 
the  local  district  would  raise  a  four- 
mill  tax  on  its  true  or  actual  valuation, 
and  the  State  would  pay  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  difference  between  what  is  rais¬ 
ed  by  the  four-mill  tax  locally  and  the 
$1500.  The  bill  also  provides  that  no 
one-room  school  district  will  receive 
less  than  it  does  now. 

If  put  into  effect,  this  school  bill  will 
do  more  to  relieve  local  taxes  than  any 
other  legislation  that  has  been  passed 
in  a  generation.  For  example,  suppose 
the  true  or  actual  valuation  in  your 
district  is  $60,000.  Your  district  would 
raise  an  annual  tax  of  four  mills  on  this 


we  said  above,  it  places  the  small  grad- 
ed  school  on  a  basis  of  financial  equal- 
ity  with  the  larger  schools. 

Let  us  see  how  it  would  actually 
work  out.  Suppose  you  have  a  smail 
village  district  employing  two  teachers 
with  a  full  valuation  of  $200,000.  Under 
the  proposed  bill  this  district  would 
receive  from  the  State  $1,400  for  each 
teacher,  or  $2,800,  less,  however,  60 
cents  a  thousand  for  each  thousand  of 
full  valuation.  As  this  district  has 
$200,000,  60  cents  a  thousand  would 
make  $120.  Subtract  this  from  the 
$2,800,  and  you  have  $2,680  of  State 
aid. 

However,  the  law  provides  that  every 
one  of  the  districts  must  raise  locally 
at  least  a  five-mill  tax.  Bfive  mills  on 
the  $200,000  valuation  would  give 
$1,000  to  be  raised  in  that  district  lo¬ 
cally,  which,  with  the  $2,680  received 
from  the  State,  gives  a  total  for  the 
school  expenses  for  the  year  of  $3,680. 

If  however,  the  district  should  spend 
less  than  this  amount  of  $3,680,  it 


THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  BILL 


(1929)  IN  THE  APPORTION- 
|  FOUR  TEACHER  DISTRICTS 


Case  1  — 
Case  2— 
Case  3- 
Case  4- 
Case  5 


Full 

Total 

State  Aid 

Average 

Daily 

Number  of 
Teachers 

Estimated 
Amount  the 
District  Could 
Receive  Under 

Estimated 
Amount  to  be 

Valuation 

Expenditure 

(192S-29) 

Attendance 

Employed 

Proposed  Bill 

Apportioned 

$998,976 

$6,277.10 

$2,133.40 

93 

3 

$4,519.10 

$2,133.40 

549,384 

5,803.37 

2,576.95 

62 

3 

3,433.57 

3,056.46 

310,920 

4,683.02 

1,434.30 

38 

2 

2,613.45 

2,613.45 

594^103 

3,368.91 

1,436.00 

28 

2 

2,443.54 

1,436.00 

125^065 

2,826.49 

1,441.00 

31 

2 

2,724.96 

2,201.49 

valuation,  or  $240.  The  State  would 
pay  all  the  rest  of  the  $1500,  or  $1260. 
We  see  no  place  where  there  can  be 
any  controversy  on  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation.  It  should  have  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  everybody  who  is  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  country  children  and 
in  the  reduction  of  rural  taxes. 

Now  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  a 
companion  bill  also  introduced  by  J. 
Griswold  Webb  in  the  Senate  and  Irv¬ 
ing  F.  Rice  in  the  Assembly  which 
would  help  the  small  graded  schools 
employing  two,  three  and  four  teach¬ 
ers.  Not  all  of  the  school  tax  problem 
is  confined  to  the  one-room  district 
school.  Those  living  in  districts  or  small 
villages  trying  to  maintain  good  grade 
schools  with  more  than  one  teacher 
have  been  having  a  hard  struggle  to 
pay  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  these 
schools.  In  fact,  the  tax  rate  in  many 
such  districts  is  just  as  much  out  of 
proportion  to  what  it  should  be  as  it 
is  in  many  of  the  one-teacher  districts. 

So  it  was  felt  by  members  in  the 
legislature  interested  in  rural  educa¬ 
tion  that  when  the  one-room  school  was 
taken  care  of  by  more  State  aid  it  was 
equally  necessary  to  pass  another  bill 
to  help  the  small  graded  schools. 

This  second  bill  would  amend  the 
Education  Law  to  make  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  em¬ 
ploying  two,  three  and  four  teachers. 
The  present  law  provides  for  certain 
apportionments  and  State  financial  aid 
for  districts  maintaining  a  high  school 
department  and  for  other  districts  em¬ 
ploying  not  less  than  five  elementary 
teachers.  This  new  bill  places  the  two, 
three  and  four  teacher  districts  on  the 
same  basis  of  State  support  now  used 
in  apportioning  State  funds  to  districts 
employing  five  or  more  teachers.  If  the 
bill  is  passed,  each  district  will  receive 
the  sum  of  $1400  less  60  cents  on  each 
thousand  of  full  valuation  for  each  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teacher  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  school  year  and  this  sum 
will  be  increased  to  $1500  less  60  cents 
on  each  thousand  of  full  valuation  for 
the  school  year  of  1930  and  thereafter, 
provided  that  much  is  expended  for 
school  purposes  in  addition  to  a  five 
mill  tax  on  full  valuation  which  the 
district  must  raise. 

The  number  of  elementary  teachers, 
however,  for  which  the  State  makes 
these  appropriations  must  be  based  on 
the  average  daily  attendanee. 

The  bill  itself  repeats  much  of  the 
old  law  and  is  rather  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  but  summed  up,  and  to  repeat 
again  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  what 


would  lessen  the  amount  that  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  State. 

We  give  on  this  page  a  little  table 
showing  how  the  proposed  bill  would 
work  out  in  a  few  cases  in  present  dis¬ 
tricts  where  there  are  two,  three  and 
four  teachers. 

The  hill  provides  for  an  appropriation 
of  $1,500,000  for  making  these  addition¬ 
al  appropriations  to  the  smaller  schools. 
The  other  Webb-Rice  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  one-teacher  schools  makes  an 
appropriation  of  $4,500,000,  or  such 
part  thereof  as  may  be  needed  to  carry 
out  its  provisions. 

Both  of  these  bills  may  be  amended 
to  lessen  somewhat  these  appropria¬ 
tions,  but  it  seems  now  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  passed  in  some  form,  for 
they  have  the  support  of  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  Advisory  Commission,  all 
the  farm  organizations  of  the  State, 
the  Education  Department,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  AGRICULTURIST.  . 

For  many  years  now  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  has  been  working  with 
other  constructive  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations  to  help  our  people  to  im¬ 
prove  their  schools  and  at  the  same 
time  to  reduce  the  burden  of  local 
school  taxes.  It  has  been  a  hard  fight. 
We  have  been  opposed  at  times  hy 
those  who  misunderstood  what  we  were 
trying  to  do,  because  they  had  been 
misinformed  by  those  who  had  other 
axes  to  grind  instead  of  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  rural  school  children  and 
taxpayers  at  heart.  But  the  opposition 
from  well-informed  country  people  has 
ceased  as  they  have  understood  better 
and  better  the  real  goals  and  ideals 
that  we  were  after. 

Results  of  the  constructive  efforts 
that  have  been  made  on  the  school 
problem  are  now  beginning  to  show. 
The  Nine  Million  Dollar  Cole  School 
Bill,  giving  more  aid  to  the  poorer  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  State,  is  no\fr  working  ana 
these  districts  are  receiving  this  aid. 
The  Central  Rural  School  Act,  a  purely 
voluntary  plan  giving:  those  districts 
that  wish  it  the  privilege  of  consoli¬ 
dating  their  districts  but  not  necessar¬ 
ily  their  one-room  schools,  is  also  work¬ 
ing.  There  are  now  over  fifty  central 
school  districts  in  New  York  State. 

Owing  to  the  larger  aid  received  by 
these  central  districts  from  the  State, 
each  of  them  is  able  to  maintain  a  higJ 
school  and  instruction  for  all  of  the 
children  above  the  sixth  grade  in  the 
district,  and  at  the  same  time  mam- 
tain  the  one-room  school  for  the  litA 
children  up  to  the  sixth  grade  if  it  s0 
desires.  ( Continued  on  Page  21) 
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operating  cars,  trucks,  tractors 
and  engine-driven  farm  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  vitally  interested 
in  the  new  improved  Champion 
Spark  Plug. 

So  much  better,  so  greatly  im¬ 
proved  for  modern  high -com¬ 
pression  service  is  this  new 
Champion  that  farm  owners 
will  find  it  a  revelation  in 
exacting  t’he  utmost  in  power 
and  economy  from  every 
engine.  The  exclusive  silli- 
manite  insulator — as  vast  an 
improvement  over  all  previous 
insulators  as  the  original  silli- 
manite  over  porcelain  —  is 
specifically  designed  to  meet 
oil  conditions  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  engineering. 

A  remarkable  new  sillimanite 
glaze  which  remains  practi¬ 
cally  impervious  to  carbon  and 
oily  deposits  even  at  extreme 
temperatures. 

Advanced  new,  solid  copper 
gasket-seal  which  retains  all 
advantages  of  Champion  two- 
piece  construction  with  the 
positive  assurance  of  remain¬ 
ing  absolutely  gas-tight  against 
the  much  higher  compression 
of  today’s  engine. 

Special  analysis  electrodes 
which  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  to  resist  pitting  and 
burning,  and  through  scien¬ 
tific  design  assure  a  maximum 
spark  and  a  fixed  spark  gap  un¬ 
der  all  operating  conditions. 
These  proved  superiorities  are 
so  pronounced  as  to  warrant 
immediate  equipment  with 
new  Champions,  no  matter 
what  spark  plug  you  may  be 
using  now. 

There  is  a  correctly  designed 
Champion  for  every  type  and 
kind  of  engine,  and  for  every 
operating  condition.  Every 
Champion  dealer  has  a  chart 
showing  which  Champion 
should  he  installed  in  your  en¬ 
gine  for  best  results. 

Champion 

Sparkplugs 

Toledo,  Ohio  h  Windsor,  Ontario 


With  the  A.  A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society 
Meets  at  Poughkeepsie 

THE  eastern  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  at 
Poughkeepsie  during  the  past  week 
was  marked  by  good  attendance  and 
decided  interest  in  the  program.  Many 
problems  of  vital  interest  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  fruit  growing  industry  were 
discussed  and  growers  departed  for 
their  homes  with  expressions  that  the 
annual  gathering  had  been  helpful  in 
many  ways. 

Judging  by  the  reactions  of  the  audi¬ 
ence,  which  at  all  of  the  three  day  ses¬ 
sions  filled  the  Vassar  Institute,  the 
chief  interest  was  in  the  remarks  of 
President  Paul  Judson  of  Kinderhook, 
on  the  suggestion  that  unclassified 
apples  be  barred  from  the  large  mar¬ 
kets;  in  a  discussion  of  pollination  by 
Prof.  L.  H.  MacDaniels  and  a  review  of 
orchard  soil  management  by  Prof.  Jo¬ 
seph  Oskamp,  both  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University.  The 
barrage  of  questions  on  these  subjects 
indicated  quite  definitely  that  growers 
considered  them  of  paramount  interest. 

Resolution  Favors  Control  of 
Unclassified  Apples 

President  Judson  in  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress  asked  the  society  to  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  some  means  by  which  un¬ 
classified  apples  might  be  barred  from 
the  markets,  where  they  are  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  best  sales  of  fruit  of  the 
good  grades.  Later  in  the  meeting  the 
resolutions  committee  headed  by  K.  B. 
Lewis,  presented  a  resolution  placing 
the  society  on  record  as  favoring  such 
control.  After  spirited  debate  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  tabled.  Expression  indi¬ 
cated  that  growers  are  not  ready  for 
such  a  move. 

Mr.  Judson  also  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  New  England  apple  grow¬ 
ers  have  successfully  won  the  Boston 
market  from  Western  competition.  He 
said  that  a  few  years  ago  most  of  the 
apples  shipped  into  this  market  were 
from  the  Wbst,  but  New  England  grow¬ 
ers  by  packing  good  varieties  in  at¬ 
tractive  packages,  generally  of  one 
style,  have  practically  been  able  to 
dominate  their  market.  “New  England 
growers  have  shown  the  way;  what 
they  have  done  New  York  growers  can 
do”,  Mr.  Judson  said. 

The  Problem  of  Pollination 

Prof.  MacDaniels  spoke  on  “Some 
Apple  Varieties  That  Have  Proved 
Good  Pollinizers”  and  discussed  the 
whole  range  of  pollinizing  problems. 
Evident  interest  quickly  indicated  that 
many  of  those  present  are  facing  such 
problems  and  the  speaker  was  able  to 
answer  numerous  questions.  His  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  pollinizing  values  of 
certain  varieties  and  of  the  work  of 
bees  were  presented  in  effective  man¬ 
ner. 

Lessons  of  past  years  in  cultivation 
of  orchards  formed  the  basis  of  Prof. 
Oskamp’s  talk.  On  one  point  he  was 
emphatic:  That  the  soil  is  a  controlling 
factor  in  successful  production  of  good 
apples.  He  said  that  where  proper 
drainage  was  impossible  or  the  soil  un¬ 
suited  to  growing  apples  it  would  be 
better  to  take  drastic  steps,  even  to 
pulling  out  the  orchard.  He  advised 
early  cultivation  where  it  is  practical, 
but  where  it  is  not  permissable,  said 
that  it  would  be  better  to  put  the  or¬ 
chard  in  sod  and  rely  upon  fertilizers. 
The  tendency  to  change  from  the  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation  of  past  years  to 
modified  cultivation  or  to  sod  was  re¬ 
flected  in  questions,  indicating  that 
growers  want  information  on  the  crop 
results  and  lowered  costs. 

Apple  Packing  Improves 

H.  S.  Duncan  of  the  state-federal  in¬ 
spection  service  said  that  New  York 
growers  are  packing  a  better  pack  of 
apples,  but  that  there  are  more  viola- 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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—the  COLLEGES 

Buck  of  the  Mixed  Fertilizers 

—the  G.  L.  F. 


5-10-5 

for  field  and  garden  vege¬ 
tables  and  corn 


THE  same  farmer-controlled 
policies,  purchasing  power, 
manufacturing  experience,  finan¬ 
cial  resources,  and  genius  for 
building  distribution  that  have 
made  the  G.  L.  F.  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  field  of  farm  sup¬ 
plies,  are  applied  to  G.  L.  F. 
Fertilizer  Service. 


4-12-4 

an  all-around  fertilizer  for 
canning  crops,  vegetables, 
and  grains 


2-12-4 

for  Spring  grain  crops 
4-8-7 

for  potatoes,  where  large 
amounts  of  potash  are 
needed 


5-8-5 


Standing  alone,  G.  L.  F.  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Service  would  not  enjoy 
these  advantages.  But  it  does 
not  stand  alone.  It  is  part  of 
an  annual  farm  supply  business 
which  last  year  exceeded  $25,- 
000,000.  It  has  outlet  through 
600  established  G.  L.  F.  Agent- 
Buyers.  It  makes  savings  which 
a  fertilizer  business  alone,  being 
seasonal,  cannot  make. 


for  potatoes  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  and  in  New  Jersey 


5-20-5 

for  cabbage,  beans,  and 
Spring  grains 

10-10-10 

for  heavy  applications  of 
plant  food  on  potatoes 

10-20-10 

for  heavy  applications  of 
plant  food  on  vegetables. 


For  standards  of  quality  the 
G.  L.  F.  goes  to  the  colleges  of 
agriculture,  where  commercial 
expediency  is  never  considered 
but  only  results  rvith  the  crop. 
Taking  these  colleges’  recom¬ 
mendations  the  G.  L.  F.  mixes 
fertilizers  that  are  more  favor¬ 
able  in  price  than  commercial 
mixtures  mixed  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  profit. 


Back  of  the  formulas 
arc  the  colleges  of  ag¬ 
riculture;  back  of  the 
mixed  fertilizers  is  the 
G.L.F.,  able  to  meet 
the  strictest  standards 
of  quality,  service  and 
price. 


fo  give  the  service  that  farmers 
need,  the  G;  L.  F.  operates 
plants  at  Phelps  and  Batavia  for 
truck  delivery,  and  makes  freight 
shipments  from  Baltimore. 


COOPERATIVE 


G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE.  INC. 


-G.LF. 

COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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FIRST  PRIZE — AGAIN 


Mr.  de  Jong's  prize  winning 
cauliflower  at  the  Convention  of 
the  Vegetable  Growers'  Assn,  of 
America,  South  Bend ,  lnd.y 
Sept.  10-15,  1928. 


for 

Mr.  de  Jong's 

CAULIFLOWER 

BLUE  ribbon  cauliflower  is  getting  to  heads  were  cut  from  the  field  on  which 
be  an  old  story  for  Mr.  Klaas  de  he  used  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  at  the  rate 

Jong,  of  East  Kildonan,  Manitoba.  His  of  200  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

cauliflower  has  won  again  at  the  Conven-  Try  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  on 

tion  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa-  your  own  crops.  The  vegetables  that  fetch 

tion,  held  this  year  at  South  Bend,  Indiana.  top  notch  prices  at  the  market  generally 
The  Cauliflower  Champion  uses  Sul-  come  from  fertilized  fields  truck  farms 
phate  of  Ammonia,  of  course.  The  prize  where  they  use  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

booklet  AliCADIAN 

FREE  ^^Reg.  U  S- P#t.  OH. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

X  The  Company 

"if****  \  \\  ^ 

/  \\  %  Agricultural  Bureau 

1  ^  A  *  Atlanta,  Ga.  Cleveland.  Ofilo 

Memphis,  Tenn.  New  York,  N.  Y.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

'a  Norfolk,  Va.  Toronto,  On t. 

The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  N-1-29 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  “Intensive  Market  Gardening.”  I  am  especially 

interested  in . •  •  • . ; . •  • ;;  •  c . 

{IV rite  names  of  crops  on  line  above)  > 

Also  send  me  free  sample  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Name . 

Address . .  •  • . . 

KINDLY  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


With  the  A.  A 


Vegetable  Grower 


New  York’s  Premier  Potato  Growers 


For  the  first  time  By  E.  V.  HARDENBURG 

in  history,  New 

York  has  awarded  signal  honors  to 
some  of  its  most  successful  potato 
growers.  At  an  overflow  banquet  held 
at  the  Hotel  Utica,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on 
January  22nd,  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  designated  the  following  as  Pre¬ 
mier  Potato  Growers  for  1928: 


Edward  T.  Reeves 

L.  T.  Dunn  &  Son 

Earl  Coye 

A.  G.  Allen 

W.  G.  Miller  &  Son 

Porter  &  Bonney 

George  C.  Schoen 

L.  A.  Toan 

E.  A.  Weeks 

Lee  Edmonds 

L.  W.  Sheldon  &  Son 


Lysander 

West  Henrietta 

Cohocton 

iVaterville 

Pittsford 

Elba 

Fittsford 

Perry 

Locke 

Cohocton 

Fulton 


tested 

heavyweightOKlS 

WEIGHING  42-45  POUNDS 

per  measured  bushel 

AT  90  CENTS  A  BUSHEL 

in  quantities,  bags  free. 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight,  the  heaviest,  thinnest 
hulled,  most  productive  of  all  the  heavy  oats 
we  have  tested. 

Seven  of  our  customers  have  reported  yields 
to  us  of  117  bushels  per  acre  in  New  England, 
around  100  bushels  in  New  Jersey,  on  large  fields 
in  New  York  where  the  average  yield  is  30 
bushels,  crops  of  80-82-87-89  and  92  bushels. 

In  Ohio,  a  crop  “just  twice  the  yield  of  com¬ 
mon  oats  ” 

What  Heavyweights  have  done  for  others,  they 
should  do  for  you. 

Dibble’s  Tiventieth  Century  Oats,  extra  early, 
at  still  lower  prices. 

Also  large  and  complece  stocks,  highest  qual¬ 
ity  only,  of  Barley,  Corn,  Alfalfa  Clover  and 
Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

Everything  for  the  Farm 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  illustrated 
throughout  in  colors  and  complete  Price  List 
Free. 

Address : 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

jjox  a.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


J.  M.  Hurley,  Agriculturist  for  the 
O.  &  W.  R.  R.,  and  well  known  among 
the  potato  growers  of  the  state,  pre¬ 
sented  each  of  these  men  with  gold 
watch  charms,  each  bearing  on  the 
front  a  potato  tuber  surrounded  by  the 
words,  “Empire  State  Potato  Club.” 

These  awards  were  well  earned  on 
the  basis  of  a  growers’  contest  in 
which  low  cost  of  production  per 
bushel,  high  yield  of  U.  S.  No.  1  grade 
potatoes  and  high  total  yield  per  acre 
were  taken  into  consideration.  Detailed 
cost  of  production  records  and  cultural 
reports  were  required,  these  being 
analyzed  by  a  committee  on  awards 
who  determined  the  final  ratings. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  this  rating  was 
allotted  to  cost  of  production  per 
bushel.  Of  the  26  growers  submitting 
complete  records,  the  cost  per  bushel 
ranged  from  33  to  76  cents.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  these  growers  represent  a 
select  group,  the  importance  of  study¬ 
ing  cost  and  efficiency  factors  is  espe¬ 
cially  evident  when  one  considers  that 
this  year’s  prices  have  averaged  below 
60  cents  at  shipping  point.  Thousands 
of  potato  growers  who  know  very  little 
about  actual  cost  of  production  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  less  efficient  than  this  group 
and  are,  therefore,  marketing  potatoes 
this  year  at  less  than  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

Quality  Also  Considered 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  final  rating  of 
these  men  was  allotted  to  yield  of  U.  S. 
No.  1  grade  potatoes.  These  yields 
ranged  from  203  to  374  bushels  per 
acre.  Low  market  quality  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  potato  grower  in  New 
York.  Many  times  large  yields  are 
obtained  at  relatively  high  cost  while 
the  resulting  crop  can  be  sold  only  at 
a  discount  because  of  poor  quality. 
With  these  select  growers  the  percent¬ 
age  of  total  yield  which  proved  to  be 
marketable  ranged  from  65  to  99- 
These  percentages  weer  determined  by 
inspection  of  a  five-bushel  field-run 
sample  made  by  a  member  of  the  Ship¬ 
ping  Point  Inspection  staff  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  Cuts  and  bruises  proved  to  be 
distinctly  more  common  than  any 
other  of  the  several  defects  listed. 
Wireworm  injury  and  potato  scab  were 
also  prominent.  Rough  handling  of 
potatoes  is  a  wholly  inexcusable  and 
avoidable  market  defect  and  one  which 
this  growers’  contest  is  likely  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  as  worthy  the  serious  consid¬ 
eration  of  growers  generally. 

High  Yield  Not  Most  Important 

Finally,  ten  per  cent  of  the  rating 
given  these  Premier  Growers  was  al¬ 
lotted  to  total  yield  per  acre.  Right 
here  it  should  he  said  that  this  is  not  a 
300  bushel  potato  club.  This  in  spite 


organization  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Utica  on  January  22-23  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  its  first  year.  Plans  are  al¬ 
ready  under  way  to  strengthen  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  to  continue  the  Premier 
Potato  Growers’  project.  The  Club  is 
at  present  the  only  state-wide  organi¬ 
zation  open  to  all  interested  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  an  annual  membership  fee 
of  $1.00.  Membership  does  not  require 
participation  in  the  Premier  Growers’ 
contest.  The  Club  does,  however,  hope 
to  sponsor  two  of  the  essential  require¬ 
ments  for  successful  potato  production 
under  present  economic  conditions; 
namely,  lower  cost  of  production  and 
better  market  quality.  Surely  this 
project  merits  the  best  support  of  the 
producers  and  consumers  alike.  Its 
objectives  are  worthy,  while  its  meth¬ 
ods  of  honoring  its  most  successful  ex¬ 
ponents  are  not  unlike  those  recently 
evolved  in  the  Master  Farmer  idea. 


I 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say  ........ 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist 


Fertilizer  For  Lettuce  and 
Cabbage 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  what 
time  I  should  sow  lettuce  in  order  that  I 
might  set  in  open  about  March;  also 
what  kind  would  you  advise  and  what 
grade  of  fertilizer  would  you  use  where 
the  ground  was  manured  in  fall  and 
plowed  under.  I  also  have  a  lot  of  early 
cabbage  plants  that  I  intend  to  trans¬ 
plant  in  cold  frames  and  when  they  freeze 
up  good  I  will  cover  with  leaves  until 
the  weather  opens  and  then  take  the 
leaves  off  and  get  get  them  ready  for  set¬ 
ting  in  the  field.  What  do  you  think  of  it 
as  this  is  new  to  me.  I  would  also  like 
your  advice  on  what  kind  of  commercial 
fertilizer  you  would  use  in  order  to  get 
early  cabbage.  The  ground  is  dark  loose 
loam,  grown  good  corn  and  I  expect  to 
give  it  a  coat  of  lime  before  setting  out 
cabbage.  I  also  would  like  to  know  what 
kind  of  fertilizer  you  would  advise  to  use 
on  second  early  tomatoes.  The  land  is 
loose,  dark,  stony  loam.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  liming  for  tomatoes. — P.  O.  L.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

SHOULD  sow  lettuce  seed  in  hot¬ 
beds  or  greenhouse  six  or  eight  weeks 
before  you  would  be  ready  to  set  it 
outdoors.  I  do  not  imagine  you  could 
put  it  out  in  your  climate  very  much 
before  the  last  of  March.  The  usual 
variety  of  leaf  lettuce  is  Grand  Rapids 
which  grows  very  well  and  is  much 
frilled  and  makes  a  nice  appearance. 
For  quality,  Black  Seeded  Simpson  is 
better,  but  a  good  deal  would  depend 
on  what  your  market  prefers.  For  an 
early  head  lettuce,  I  would  use  May 
King  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
try  Salamander  and  Black  Seeded  Ten- 
nisball. 

If  your  land  has  been  pretty  heavily 
manured  year  after  year  you  may  not 
have  to  use  commercial  fertilizer.  It> 
however,  you  have  only  applied  10  or 
15  tons  and  it  has  not  had  much  before, 
I  should  use  commercial  fertilizer  of 
about  the  1-2-1  ratio;  that  is,  a  4-8-4 
or  a  5-10-5.  Not  very  much  work  has 
been  done  for  fertilizer  requirement 
for  lettuce  on  upland  and  an  experi¬ 
ence  may  show  that  some  other  com¬ 
bination  may  serve  you  better.  I  should 
fertilize  the  cabbage  in  about  the  same 
way. 

Some  Danger  of  Going  to  Seed 

I  think  likely  you  will  get  along  all 
right  with  the  wintered  cabbage  plants, 
although  there  is  more  danger  of  their 
running  to  seed  than  if  you  start  them 
in  a  little  greenhouse  or  a  hotbed  about 
eight  weeks  before  you  set  them  out¬ 
doors.  If  you  expect  to  raise  some 


r  e,r  s 


Growers  averaged  considerably  higher 
total  yields  and  lower  cost  than  did 
their  less  successful  competitors.  Ten 
of  the  eleven  Premier  Growers  obtain¬ 
ed  over  300  bushels  per  acre,  the  range 
being  from  285  to  397. 

The  Empire  State  .Potato  Club,  as  an 


worth  while  for  you  to  have  a  little 
greenhouse.  W.  B.  Nissley,  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Specialist  in  Vegetable  Gardening 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Penna.,  can  supply  you 
with  blue  prints  for  a  sash  house  whicn 
w'U  not  cost  over  $100  to  build,  making 
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An  Alfalfa 

for  Rigorous  Climates 

Forrest’s  No.  96 — Thoroughly  accli¬ 
mated  to  rigorous  climates.  The  re¬ 
markable  root  system,  with  under¬ 
ground  buds  fully  protected  by  the 
soil,  enables  it  to  survive  the  most  se¬ 
vere  weather,  even  without  snow  cov¬ 
ering  ;  to  resist  the  heaving  of  the 
ground  from  frost  in  the  spring ;  and 
permit  plant  to  draw  more  moisture 
in  dry  seasons.  Instead  of  buying  just 
alfalfa  get  Forrest's  No.  96 — and  be 
sure  of  a  hardy  enduring  strain  that 
will  increase  soil  fertility  and  produce 
heavier  crops. 

pORREST’s  Vegetable  Seeds  are  noted 
*  for  successful  crop  production. 
Sow  them,  this  year,  and  make  your 
truck  garden  more  profitable.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  special  strains,  we  han¬ 
dle  everything  recommended  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  INC., 

Dept.  A-4,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Our  31st  Seed  Annual 

Now  Ready., 

Send  for 
your  copy 


yorrests 


Potato 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired)*  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
eight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protects  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season*  Investigate  Now* 
Write*  4  nr  Container 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  600 
Utjca.  niy 


MAULE’S 


ipOR  a  Bigger,  Better  and  Finer  Garden  follow 
exa“Ple  of  thousands  of  Farmers  and 
hardeners:  Plant  Maule’s  Super-Quality  Seeds. 

They  are  Pedigreed  by  a  52  year 
record  of  outstanding  merit  and  are 
Guaranteed  to  teem  with  Abundant, 
Virile  Life.  When  You  Plant  Maule 
Seeds,  You  Plant  SUCCESS.  Plan 
Before  You  Plant!  Plan  with  Maule’s 
New  Seed  Book,  brimful  of  Success- 
Making  Information.  Write  for  it 
Now.  A  Post  Card  brings  it', FREE. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule 

Box  5  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OATS 

-One  the  most  productive  oats  in 
7.5  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre- 
4a  ic  “  targe,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
Jp'’®  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality, 
n  e  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan- 
Hn®s-  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
■barly  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
5M  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover, 
n  rite  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 


Have  a  Debate  in  Your 
Grange 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 
for  an  outline  on  the  subject : 

Should  farmers  adopt  an  8 
hour  day? 

American  Agriculturist 
461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


use  of  your  own  help  and  nearby  ma¬ 
terials. 

If  your  land  is  pretty  rich  your  to¬ 
matoes  would  likely  do  very  well  with 
superphosphate  (acid  phosphate)  alone, 
aPPlyhig  perhaps  1200  pounds  per  acre. 
If  the  soil  is  not  in  such  good  fertility, 
I  should  use  1000  to  1600  pounds  of  a 
5-10-5  or  even  a  4-12-4.  Liming  does 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  beneficial 
for  tomatoes.  Write  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  State  College, 
Penna.,  for  their  recent  bulletins  on 
fertilizers  for  vegetables. — P.  W. 


Asparagus  Tops  Add  Humus 

THE  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
is  advising  asparagus  growers  not 
to  burn  the  old  top  growth  in  the  fall 
as  it  has  considerable  value  in  main¬ 
taining  a  humus  content  of  the  soil. 
Recent  experiments  conducted  in  that 
station  during  the  past  year  show  that 
the  brush  has  a  value  of  $50.00  an  acre 
from  a  humus  standpoint.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  brush  is  equivalent 
to  ten  tons  of  stable  manure  to  the 
acre.  It  is  a  common  practice  among 
certain  growers  to  disc  the  dead  brush 
into  the  ground  late  in  the  fall.  On 
farms  where  the  brush  has  made  an 
especially  heavy  growth,  it  is  advised 
to  break  the  growth  down  with  a 
heavy  roller  on  a  plank  drag.  If  this 
operation  is  performed  on  a  frosty 
morning,  the  brush  is  crumbled  into 
the  very  small  particles  and  requires 
but  little  discing.  The  late  discing  of 
asparagus  fields  also  kills  clumps  of 
weeds  or  grass  that  might  otherwise 
live  over  into  the  spring. 


How  to  Store  Vegetables 

STORAGE  offers  advantages  to  both 
the  home  and  commercial  gardener. 
To  the  former  it  increases  his  garden 
efficiency  by  a  period  of  three  or  four 
months.  To  the  commercial  man,  stor¬ 
age  is  a  means  of  increasing  his  bus¬ 
iness  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  is 
able  to  hold  over,  past  the  period  of 
glutted  markets  in  the  fall,  large 
amounts  of  many  crops  which  he  can 
dispose  of  profitably  throughout  the 
winter.  Further  than  this  he  can 
maintain  a  contact  with  his  customers 
throughout  the  year  and  he  has  his 
revenue  more  evenly  distributed 
through  these  sales. 

Storage  Principles. 

1.  A  good  quality,  sound,  not  over¬ 
ripe  product  free  from  disease  or  me¬ 
chanical  injury  is  necessary. 

2.  The  proper  temperature  and  mois¬ 
ture  requirements  for  the  particular 
product  to  be  maintained  uniformly  at 
all  times. 

3.  Release  of  stagnant  air  and  the 
circulation  of  fresh  air — proper  ventila¬ 
tion. 

Crop  Requirements 

1.  Low  temperature  and  fairly  moist 
atmosphere.  Temperature  31  degrees 
F.  to  35  degrees  F.  Beets,  carrots, 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  (medium 
moisture),  celery,  .horse  radish,  leek, 
parsnip,  potato,  salsify,  turnips. 

2.  Low  temperature  and  a  dry  at¬ 
mosphere.  Temperature  32  degrees  F. 
to  35  degrees  F.  Onions,,  garlic. 

3.  High  temperature  and  a  dry  at¬ 
mosphere.  Temperature  48  degrees  F. 
to  56  degrees  F.  Peppers  (medium 
dry),  pumpkins,  squash,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes. 

For  the  home  gardener  a  part  of  the 
dwelling  house  cellar,  partitioned  off 
and  provided  with  a  means  of  fresh  air 
ventilation  is  probably  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  storage  room.  The  market 
gardener  may  make  use  of  this  form 
of  storage,  of  special  cellars,  of  above¬ 
ground  storage  buildings  or  of  outside 
storage  pits  built  in  well-drained  lo¬ 
cations. 

The  root  crops  and  cabbage  can  be 
stored  in  cellars  or  pits.  The  above 
ground  storage  is  suited  to  such  crops 
as  onions,  cauliflower  and  celery.  The 
root  crops,  when  stored  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  are  kept  in  good  condition  by 
packing  in  slightly  moist  sand.  Cel¬ 
ery,  with*the  roots  on,  is  packed  around 
the  bottom  with  moist  soil.  Cabbage 
may  be  lifted,  roots  left  on  and  plant¬ 
ed  again  in  soil  in  the  cellar.  An  at¬ 
tic  or  spare  room  is  useful  for  storing 
squash  and  pumpkins. — Ontario  Dept, 
of  Agriculture. 
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*“ worth  muchmore.’,  Mapes  Manures  are  first 
made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  results— 
yield,  quality,  profits— with  the  results  from 
any  other  fertilizer.  W rite  today  for  list  of  crop 
brands  and  prices— also  for  Special  Trial  Offer. 
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YIELD,  Quality,  Profits.  These 
are  the  results  you  want  from 
the  fertilizer  you  buy.  Mapes  re¬ 
sults  are  so  remarkable,  so  out¬ 
standing,  so  evident,  that  you  have 
only  to  see  them  to  be  convinced 
that  the  slogan,  “cost  little  more — 
worth  much  more ” ,  is  a  modest  state¬ 
ment  of  the  true  worth  of  Mapes. 

Mapes  Manures  produce  bigger  yields,  better 
quality,  and  larger  profits.  That  is  why  Mapes 
users  are  so  loyal  to  Mapes.  And  that  is  why 
more  good  farmers  use  Mapes’every  year. 

Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis  may  pro¬ 
duce  widely  different  results,  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  materials  from  which  they 
are  compounded.  Mapes  Manures  have  al¬ 
ways  produced  outstanding  results  because 
they  have  always  been  formulated  on  the 
basis  of  crop  yield  and  crop  quality.  We  go 
to  the  crop;  we  ask  it  what  materials  it  likes 
best;  we  put  these  materials  into  Mapes 
Manures.  That’s  why  Mapes  "cost  little  more 

MAPES 

Manures  _ _ 

cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 
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for  V 

YIELD-QUALITY 
_ PROFITS 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  A-6 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . . 


My  Name  is. 


P.  O. 


..State. 


MM 
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“GET  CLASSIFIED’ 

For  RESULTS  try  adertising  in  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 


POSTPAID 


Bargain  Offer! 

GENUINE  U  NBREAKABLE  ONLY^F 

FLEM-GLASS  ■ 


— - - -  —  incheBwido 

For  lO  yards  or  more 
(formerly  60c  a  yard) 


3,  S  and  10  yard  Cuttings— Atfu/lWrice  GUARANTEED 


Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved 
pay  for  this  Flex-O-Glass 
ScratchShedinafewdaus. 


Ideal  for  enclosing 
porches,  health  rooms , 
covering  screen  doors,  etc. 


Fltx-O-Glass  hotbeds 
grow  plants  quicker 
and  much  stronger. 


Easily  nailed  on  bam, 
chickencoop,  hog  house 
and  aaraae  windows. 


Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flex-O-Glass,  the 
best,  strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  Ray  filter 
made,  for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance 
to  put  Flex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows,  hot 
beds,  on  your  screen  porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  re¬ 
place  glass  windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  barn — at 
a.  big  saving.  The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  29c  a  yard 
is  fresh  and  new,  fully  guaranteed  in  every  way  The 
only  difference  between  this  and  the  Flex-O-Glass  sold 
at  twice  the  price  is  the  length.  Comes  only  in  3,  5 
and  10-yard  lengths  which  are  the  left  overs  from 
longer  cuttings  from  our  standard  rolls.  The  supply  is 
limited.  Order  today! 

Lets  In  Healthlul  Ultra  -  Violet  Rays 

Keeps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy  indoors.  Pre¬ 
vents  rickets  (weak  legs)  diseases  and  deaths  Gives 
hens  June  sunshine  full  of  ^gg-making  Ultra-Violet 
Bays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high.  Makes 
plants  grow  much  stronger  and  faster  when  used  in 
place  of  glass  on  hot  beds.  Transforms  porch  Into  a 
warm  dry,  sunlit  health-room  in  which  to  work,  read, 
rest— or  ideal  children’s  winter  playroom.  Saves  fuel  and 
doctor  hills.  Approved  by  thousands  of  users  and  all 
leading  authorities.  Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail  on 
ordinary  window  frames.  Lasts  for  years. 


ACT  NOW— SAVE  MONEY 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate!  Our  stock  of  these  3,  5 
and  10  yard  lengths  at  29c  a  yard  is  limited.  Order 
now  while  the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  post¬ 
age  on  10  yards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less 
than  10  yards  add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  24  hour  service.  Free 
book  “Prevention  of  Poultry  Diseases’’  comes  with 
your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Dept.  684,  Chicago. 
-Mail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now  • 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO..  Dept  684, 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill. 

Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide  by  pre¬ 
paid  parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satis¬ 
fied  after  using  the  Flex-O-Glass  15  days  I  may 
return  it  and  you  will  refund  my  money  with¬ 
out  question. 


III. 


Name  . . . . 

Town  . . state.. 
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WHEN  you  buy  fertilizer,  it’s  plant- 
food  you  want — not  useless  weight. 
When  you  buy  Nitrophoska,youget60 
pounds  of  plant-food  in  every  hundred 
pounds— not  1 2  to  20  pounds,  as  in  most 
fertilizers.  ’Why  handle  useless  weight. 

TUITROpHOSRA 

15-30-15 

—the  new,  air-nitrogen,  complete  fertilizer— con¬ 
tains  three  to  five  times  as  much  plant-food  as 
fertilizers  of  the  usual  analysis.  It  has  60%  actual, 
available  plant  -  food  —  15%  nitrogen  (18.2 /o 
ammonia),  30%  phosphoric  acid  and  15%  potash. 
Because  of  this  concentration,  the  plant-food 
in  Nitrophoska  costs  less  per  pound.  One  bag 
goes  as  far  as  several  bags  of  regular  fertilizer. 
There  is  less  weight  to  haul;  fewer  bags  to  lift; 
less  bulk  to  apply.  And  it  is  safe. 

The  plant-food  in  Nitrophoskais  in  balanced  ratio, 
suitable  for  corn,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  most 
other  crops— readily  available  for  quick  starting, 
continuous  feeding  and  vigorous  growth. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  learn  all  about  this  won¬ 
derful  fertilizer.  Ask  your  County  Agent,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Agricultural  College,  or  your  favor¬ 
ite  Farm  Paper  about  Nitrophoska.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  free,  illustrated  booklet.  Just  use  the 
coupon  below.  Mail  it  at  once— don’t  delay. 

Any  progressive  fertilizer  dealer  will  ob~ 
tain  “Nitrophoska  for  you.  Ask  your  dealer . 
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SYNTHETIC  NITROGEN  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  285  Madison  Ave..  New  York,  Room  1776 
Please  send  me  your  illustrated  booklet  with  complete  information  about  Nitrophoska. 

My  dealer’s  name  is - - — - - - 

_  State- 

His  post-office  - - - - 

My  name  is, - - - - — - - ’ 


State 


SYNTHETIC 
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TRAXX  rtARK. 


Use  MORE  NITROGEN  for  MORE  FROFTT 


NITROGEN 

I 


MEN  wanted  to  join  our  School  of 
Tree  Surgery.  Good  pay  while  learning. 


We  have  openings  right  now  for 
young  men  ambitious  to  learn  a 
splendid,  uncrowded  profession  with 
a  real  future,  good  pay  and  unlimited 
opportunity.  If  you  are  between  18  and 
30  years  old,  strong  and  willing  to 
work,  we  want  you  in  our  new  classes 
in  Tree  Surgery.  Write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Within  a  week  after  you  start, 
we  pay  you  good  wages.  All  instruction, 
books  and  tools  are  free.  You  earn 
while  getting  your  schooling.  This  is 
permanent,  year-round  work,  under 
the  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett 
Tree  Expert  Co.,  the  fastest 
growing  organization  of  its 
kind  today.  Write  for  book¬ 
let,  “The  Bartlett  Way  to 
Success”.  Enroll  today. 

THE  BARTLETT  SCHOOL 
of  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett 
Tree  Expert  Co. 

Box  110  Stamford,  Conn. 


With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


Hardy  Red  Clover  Strains 


By  E.  N.  Reed 


I  AM  of  the  opinion 
that  few  of  us 
fully  realize  the  value  of  common 
red  clover.  We  are  all  having  many 
failures  in  getting  a  seeding  to  catch 
and  when  we  do  get  a  stand  it  is  often 
lost  by  winter-killing.  What  are  the 
reasons  for  these  failures  ?  This  is 
just  what  I  wish  to  know,  so  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  give  the  subject  a  little  airing 
to  see  if  some  other  readers  have  any 
suggestions  along  this  line  or  have 
been  doing  some  selecting  and  breeding 
work  on  certain  hardy  strains. 

We  all  read  that  we  must  sow  only 
hardy  northern  grown  seed  but  north¬ 
ern  grown  seed  does  not  seem  to  rem¬ 
edy  most  of  the  failures.  If  we  are  in 
the  alfalfa  section  and  are  intending  to 
sow  alfalfa  we  don’t  stop  with  north¬ 
ern  grown  seed,  but  have  learned  that 
there  are  certain  hardy  strains  such  as 
Canadian  variegated  or  Grimm.  Now 
when  we  get  northern  grown  seed  from 
these  strains  and  use  proper  seeding 
methods  we  usually  get  alfalfa.  How¬ 
ever,  a  large  part  of  the  country  is  not 
adapted  to  alfalfa  and  with  many  rota¬ 
tions  the  red  clover  fits  in  better. 


A  Crop  from  Four  Quarts 
Per  Acre 

I  am  going  to  relate  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  I  have  made.  Several  years  ago 
a  man  from  one  of  our  near  western 
states  came  to  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  wishing 
to  buy  a  farm.  After  looking  around  a 
bit  he  finally  purchased  one  of  our  hill 
farms  8  or  9  miles  from  this  city.  I 
might  say  here  that  Cortland  has  the 
highest  altitude  of  any  city  in  the 
state.  The  farm  was  all  dry  land  but 
so  run  out  that  no  grass  was  growing 
except  a  little  white  fuzz,  called  by 
most  of  us  moonshine. 

This  man  proceeded  to  plow  up  part 
of  the  farm  and  plant  it  to  our  common 
cultivated  crops.  The  following  spring 
he  gave  the  land  a  little  lime  and  seed¬ 
ed  it  to  red  clover  in  spring-sowed 
grain.  This  is  a  common  practice  here. 
However,  he  only  used  4  quarts  per 
acre,  while  many  of  us  are  using  from 
6  to  10.  The  following  year  such  a 
stand  of  red  clover  came  as  I  have 
seldom  seen.  It  stood  just  as  thick  as 
hair  on  a  dog  and  every  stalk  had  a 
large  red  blossom  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
What  a  fine  aftercrop  he  had  in  the 
fall  too.  Each  year  since  his  red  clover 
has  looked  the  same,  including  1928. 
His  success  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
special  method  he  is  following  and  I 
know  it  is  not  because  of  rich  soil. 
He  says  it  is  the  strain  of  clover  he  is 
using. 

A  Fine  Stand  of  Clover 

I  persuaded  him  to  get  me  some  of 
this  seed  which  I  sowed  in  the  spring 
of  1928  alongside  of  some  other  hardy 
seed  secured  from  northern  Montana. 
At  present  it  is  too  early  for  me  to 


brag  much  hut  I 
must  say  I  have  just 
as  fine  a  stand  of  clover  as  I  ever  had 
or  ever  have  seen. 

Several  other  neighbors  are  also  test¬ 
ing  out  this  seed  and  if  it  winters  suc¬ 
cessfully,  as  I  think  it  will,  it  seems  to 
me  that  some  one  who  has  an  eye  for 
the  seed  business  should  take  hold  of 
this  strain  and  propagate  it  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  Growers  of  clover 
seed  might  just  as  well  produce  a 
strain  which  is  hardy  and  adapted  to 
our  northern  conditions  as  to  be  pass¬ 
ing  us  such  stuff  as  we  are  now  get¬ 
ting. 

Only  once  in  my  twenty-five  years  of 
farming  have  I  ever  had  such  clover  as 
this  man  is  growing.  This  time  my 
crop  looked  just  as  I  have  described 
his.  Come  on,  boys,  and  tell  what  you 
know  about  good  clover  seed.  Lets 
get  this  “better  seed”  ball  to  rolling.  I 
sure  have  had  enough  of  the  stuff  now 
on  the  market  even  if  it  is  northern 
grown  and  a  seed  staining  law  is  in 
effect.  From  the  looks  of  most  of  the 
clover  around  the  country  I  think  you 
are  in  the  same  boat. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  strains  of 
good  seed.  I  believe  this  man  s  success 
is  in  his  strain  and  not  in  some  hidden 
method.  If  this  is  so  it  would  seem 
that  here  is  one  of  the  largest  openings 
in  developing  good  hardy  clover  of  any 
line  to  help  agriculture  today. 

Cabbage  Strain  Has  Been 
Improved 

I  have  had  twenty  years  experience 
in  cabbage  development  work  and 
know  such  work  is  possible.  Ten  years 
ago  I  tackled  the  job  of  improving  a 
strain  of  red  cabbage.  To  start  with 
the  very  best  I  could  make  this  sti  am 
yield  was  eight  or  nine  tons  per  acre. 
In  1927  from  two  acres  I  cut  forty  tons 
of  market  cabbage.  I  have  not  written 
this  article  because  I  am  boosting  some 
strain  of  clover  or  red  cabbage  as  I 
have  seed  of  neither  for  sale.  Clover  is 
one  of  our  most  important  agricultural 
crops  and  I  am  sure  it  is  worthy  of 
much  more  attention  than  it  is  re¬ 
ceiving.  ,  , 

Next  fall  I  will  try  and  get  time  to 

tell  how  this  strain  came  out  and  in 
the  meantime  can’t  we  have  some 
other  reports? 


Seed  Treatment  for  Corn 
Smut 

Is  there  any  cure  for  corn  smut?  We 
seem  to  be  troubled  quite  a  bit  by  tms 
disease  and  so  far  have  been  unable  to 
control  it. 

THE  Illinois  Experiment  Station  re¬ 
cently  tried  out  the  effect  of  dusting 
seed  with  chemical  dust.  This  was 
mixed  with  dry  shell  seed  corn  at  tne 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


College  Student — What  is  the  meaning  of  this  outrage,  Father?  This 
last  thousand- dollar  check  was  returned  stamped  Insufficient^^ Funds- 
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How  big  are  your  cream 
checks?  While  breeds  of  cows 
and  methods  of  feeding  are 
the  most  important  factors 
that  determine  the  amount  of 
profits  that  come  from  your 
butterfat,  there  are  other 
considerations  too,  that  will 
add  to  or  subtract  from  your 
cream  checks.  These  con¬ 
siderations  are  the  ways  in 
which  you  care  for  your  fresh 
cream,  how  you  cool  it  and 
the  utensils  you  use  for  strain¬ 
ing,  handling  and  delivering. 
Any  expert  will  tell  you  that 
it  pays  to  have  the  very  best 
of  dairy  equipment,  good 
pails,  strainers,  cans,  etc.,  as 
well  as  proper  cooling  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  milking  machine 
if  you  have  cows  enough. 
Check  up  your  dairy  equip¬ 
ment  and  if  there  are  things 
that  need  replacing  or  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  is  required, 
come  to  a  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Store  where  your 
money  goes  further  in  quality 
buying  and  the  things  you  get 
are  always  dependable. 

You  will  find  one  of  our 
stores  near  you. 


Your  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Men 


Hardware 
Stores’ \ 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
rate  of  two  ounces  a  bushel.  In  a  test, 
seed  that  was  known  to  be  diseased 
yielded  47.5  bushels  when  not  treated 
and  59.5  bushels  after  it  was  treated. 


Storing  Endive 

Can  you  give  me  information  about  en¬ 
dive.  I  would  like  to  know  when  to  dig 
it  and  how  to  store  it  for  the  winter.  Is 
it  a  good  plan  to  bleach  it  before  it  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  garden. — C.  E.  P.,  New 
York. 

YOU  do  not  indicate  whether  you  are 
growing  the  ordinary  endive  or  the 
Witloof  Chicory.  If  the  former,  it  ought 
to  be  tied  up  and  blanched.  I  do  not 
believe  that  you  could  keep  it  very  long 
without  putting  it  in  cold  storage,  and 
then  probably  only  for  a  few  weeks.  If 
you  have  in  mind  the  Witloof  Chicory 
or  French  Endive,  I  would  suggest  that 
you  write  to  the  American  Produce 
Grower  of  53  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  HI.,  for  a  copy  of  their  Septem¬ 
ber,  1927,  issue  which  contains  a  good 
article  on  this  subject.  If  you  do  not 
succeed  in  getting  this,  let  me  hear 
i  from  you  again. — P.  Work. 


Testing  Cabbage  For 
Blackleg  Paid 

THE  New  Jersey  State  College  re¬ 
ports  an  interesting  case  to  prove 
the  value  of  treating  cabbage  seed  for 
blackleg. 

A  grower  had  only  enough  plants  to 
set  a  half  acre  so  he  bought  enough 
plants  to  set  an  equal  area.  These 
purchased  plants  were  grown  from  un¬ 
treated  seed.  Although  the  two  areas 
were  handled  exactly  alike,  the  half 
acre  grown  from  treated  seed  produced 
a  good  crop  and  the  other  half  acre 
produced  practically  nothing.  The  loss 
was  estimated  as  approximately  $2,400. 


N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society 
Meets  at  Poughkeepsie 

( Continued  from  Page  9) 
tions  of  the  grading  law  in  the  Hudson 
River  section  than  in  Western  New 
York.  A  commercial  exhibit  of  pack¬ 
ages  selected  at  random  from  storages 
attracted  many  to  the  exhibition  at  the 
armory.  These  packages,  minus  names 
of  packers,  were  opened  to  ascertain 
how  they  conformed  to  the  grading 
laws.  Mr.  Duncan  reported  an  im¬ 
provement  of  more  than  100  per  cent 
over  last  year. 

The  armory  was  filled  to  capacity 
with  an  interesting  variety  of  exhibits 
and  many  growers  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  contract  for  their 
year’s  supplies. 

The  banquet  on  Thursday  evening 
was  well  attended  and  enjoyed.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  was  present  and  was 
called  upon  to  explain  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agri¬ 
cultural  Advisory  Commission.  After  a 
brief  explanation,  he  answered  ques- 
I  tions  from  those  present,  who  were 
very  much  interested  in  the  various 
plans  for  farm  relief. 

Growers  May  Visit  Virginia 

Particular  interest  was  manifest  in 
plans  for  a  trip  of  New  York  fruit 
growers  to  the  Cumberland-Shenan- 
doah  section  next  summer.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  about  25  Western  New  York  grow¬ 
ers  under  the  leadership  of  President 
M.  C.  Burritt  of  Hilton,  went  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  at  the  invitation  of  Governor 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Their  experience 
proved  so  valuable  that  wide  sentiment 
has  grown  for  a  larger  delegation  this 
year.  Officers  of  the  society  look  for  a 
delegation  of  up  to  200,  from  present 
reports. 

Plans  for  the  tour  will  be  worked  out 
by  a  committee  to  be  headed  by  Mr. 
Burritt.  Assisting  will  be  Roger  C. 
Coombs,  assistant  county  agent  in 
Monroe;  Ralph  Palmer,  Orleans  county 
agent;  Leo  A.  Muckle,  Niagara  county 
agent,  and  E.  E.  Frame,  assistant 
county  agent  in  Wayne.  In  the  eastern 
section  President  Judson  will  take 
charge  of  arrangements,  assisted  by  E. 
S.  Shepard,  Dutchess  County  agent, 
and  A.  B.  Buckholtz,  Columbia  County 
agent.  Secretary  Roy  P.  McPherson, 
of  LeRoy,  will  work  with  the  two 
groups. 


200,000,000 
bushels  lost 

each  year  to  grain  diseases 

This  new  seed  treatment  will 
SAVE  your  share 


EVERY  year,  seed  diseases  steal 
200,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
from  American  farmers.  Many 
seed-borne  organisms  rob  them  of 
millions  of  dollars,  in  fields  and 
at  market. 

After  years  of  research,  here  and 
abroad,  chemists  of  the  Bayer- 
Semesan  Company  have  developed 
a  new  and  amazing  dust  disinfect¬ 
ant  for  seed,  by  which  grain  dis¬ 
eases  may  be  effectively  controlled 
-  and  our  staggering  losses  reduced. 

The  name  of  this  new  disinfectant 
is  Du  Bay  Ceresan.  Use  it  to  con¬ 
trol  9  important  diseases  of  grains: 

WHEAT — Bunt  or  stinking 
smut,  and  seed-borne  flag  smut. 

OATS — Both  loose  and  covered 

/ 

smut. 

BARLEY — Stripe  disease  and 
covered  smut  and  loose  smut  in 
certain  six-row  winter  varieties. 

SORGHUM — Kernel  smuts. 

RYE — Seed-borne  stem  smut. 


Seed  Disinfectants 


Although  Du  Bay  Ceresan  is  new, 
it  has  been  tested  for  two  years  by 
many  authorities,  including  state 
agricultural  colleges,  experiment 
stations  and  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Dr.  Benjamin  Koehler, 
of  the  Illinois  Station,  recently  re¬ 
leased  the  statement  that  Ceresan 
gave  perfect  control  of  oats  smut- 
and  a  yield  increase  of  two  times 
that  obtained  with  formaldehyde. 

Ceresan  also  gave  first  satisfactory 
control  of  barley  stripe. 

Ceresan  does  not  clog  the  drill  or 
rust  metal  parts.  Cheaply  and 
easily  applied.  Harmless  to  seed. 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops  can 
be  controlled  with  Du  Bay  Seed 
Disinfectants.  Mail  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  for  information,  or  ask  your 
seedsman,  druggist,  hardware  dealer 
or  general  merchant  for  pamphlets 
on  Semesan  Jr.,  the  dust  disinfect¬ 
ant  for  seed  corn ;  Semesan  Bel,  the 
instantaneous  potato  dip,  and 
Semesan  for  vegetable  and  flower 
seed  and  bulbs.  Bayer-Semesan 
Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Successors  to  Seed 
Disinfectants  Divisions  of  The 
Bayer  Company  and  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Company. 


CF.RF.SAN 

Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains 


Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bay  booklets  checked  below. 

□  Cereal  □  Corn  □Potato  □Flower  □Vegetable 

Name . . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town . . County . 

State . Dealer’s  Name . . 

_ _  (A-  -19) 


■  iifraiManrs 


SEEDS 


Potatoes  .  Oats  .  Barley  -  Silage  Corn 
Husking  Corn  .  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED 
STRAINS.  Inspected  for  disease-  ,  ,  , 

freedom  and  purity.  Write  jor  catalog 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE, Box  A,HONEOYE  FALLsTn.  \ 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist” 
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Why  BAG  BALM 

heals  so  rapidly 


Compounded  with  this  clean 
soothing  ointment  is  a  remark¬ 
able  penetrating  antiseptic 
oil  that  acts  like  a  liniment  in 
quickly  carrying  into  the  pores 
and  tissues  the  healing  powers 
of  the  medicated  ointment. 

This  penetrating  oil  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  own  exclusive 
process  and  is  found  in  no  other 
product  for  similar  purpose. 

For  all  the  troubles  of  the 
udder  and  teats  you  can  have  the  rapid, 
sure  Bag  Balm  results  by  insisting  on 
Bag  Balm.  Beware  of  ordinary  ointments 
put  up  to  imitate  Bag  Balm.  None  have 
the  essential  penetrating  oil  that  enables 
this  great  preparation  to  heal  chapped, 
cracked ,  cut  or  bruised  teats  often  between 
milkings. 

For  Inflammation,  Caked  Bag,  Bunches 


and  other  hard-to- 
reach  troubles  of  the 
delicate  tissues,  Bag 
Balm  will  convince 
you  it  is  the  real 
“  lightning  healer.  ” 
To  make  your  cows 
full-time  workers  let 
Bag  Balm  guard  the  udder  and  teats. 

Large  10-ounee  package,  60c  at  drug,  feed, 
hardware  and  general  stores.  Mailed  postpaid 
if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Booklet,  “  Dairy 
Wrinkles,”  mailed  free. 


Made  by  the 


people 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Herd  Infection^ 


Write  for  information.  Ask  for  a  FREE  copy  of  I 
THE  CATTLE  SPECIALIST  and  how  to  get  the' 
PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINARIAN 1 

livestock  Doctor  Book  without  cost.  Find  out^ 
why  your  cows  lose  calves — why  they  retain  the  , 
afterbirth— why  they  fail  to  breed — why  they 
have  garget — why  your  calves  have  scours  and  goiters— 
■ why  you  have  a  shortage  of  milk.  Veterinary  Advice 

TTrPP  Writfl  tn 

OR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 

197  Grand  Avenue  Waukesha.  WIs. 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package— a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam — 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 
LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  :  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


JsECONOMY  SILOS 

-Son 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
JDept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 


/ieti/7i/hes  Replace  Robber 

jt — *  A  single-tube  system— now  with 

half  as  much  rubber— half  as 
much  wear !  Short  tubes — easy 
washing— clean  milk  1  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog. 

"IT  MTT.TCS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 


Single 

Unit 


L.  C.  Noble,  Poultney,  Vermont, 
Bays:  “After  using  another  milker 
for  more  than  two  years  I  in- 
stalled  a  Burrell.  I  find  that  it 
milks thecows clean, costsless  for 
power,  easier  toclean.isall  around ' 
the  best  milker  I  ever  used.” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Double 

Unit 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


With  the  A.  A. 

DAIRYMAN 


Holstein  Association  Will 
Recognize  Proven  Sires 


LAST  June  the  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  annual  convention  in 
Milwaukee,  gave  authorization  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  to  work  out  a  plan  for 
recognition  of  proven  sires  and  classi¬ 
fication  of  Holstein  herds.  The  plan 
was  worked  out  by  the  committee  and 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at 
its  meeting  on  December  19  and  will  be 
put  into  operation  by  Superintendent 
Norton  as  soon  as  possible.  The  in¬ 
spectors  who  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Board  are  as  follows:  T.  E.  Elder 
of  Massachusetts;  Ward  Stevens  of 
New  York;  Clair  I.  Miller  of  Ohio;  H. 
H.  Kildee  of  Iowa;  J.  B.  Fitch  of  Kan¬ 
sas;  W.  S.  Moscrip  of  Minnesota;  R.  J. 


A  Correction 

IN  our  Dairy  Department  of  the 
February  2nd  issue,  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  article  on  the 
Chicago  milk  strike,  we  made  the 
statement  as  follows: 

"The  sympathy  of  American 
Agriculturist,  of  course,  is  with 
the  DAIRYMEN,  although  we 
doubt  whether  the  large  amount 
of  violence  used  in  this  strike  in 
the  actual  dumping  of  milk  help¬ 
ed  their  cause  any.” 

In  telephoning  the  article  over 
long  distance  wire  to  our  plant,  a 
misunderstanding  occurred  so 
that  the  article  read: 

“The  sympathy  of  American 
Agriculturist,  of  course,  is  with 
the  DEALERS  *  *  *” 

Of  course,  this  was  a  mistake, 
and  just  the  opposite  of  what  we 
meant. 


Schaefer  of  Wisconsin;  F.  W.  Atkeson 
of  Idaho,  and  Frank  L.  Morris  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  plan  as  worked  out  is  entirely 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  breeder 
and  is  intended  to  help  him  in  culling 
his  herd  and  in  recognizing  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  certain  individuals  in  the  herd 
as  well  as  providing  recognition  for 
those  sires  that  demonstrate  ability 
through  production  of  their  daughters. 

The  Superintendent  of  Advanced 
Registry  has  general  supervision  over 
the  inspection  and  classification  of 
these  herds  under  the  following  rules 
and  regulations: 

Animals  must  be  registered  in  the  Hol¬ 
stein-Friesian  Herd  Book  to  be  eligible 
for  inspection  and  classification. 

Females  shall  be  eligible  for  inspection 
and  classification  at  any  time  after  first 
freshening. 

Males  shall  be  eligible  for  inspection 
and  classification  at  any  time  after  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  of  two  years. 

Animals  shall  be  classified  in  five  main 
groups  as  follows : 

“Excellent”  (Animals  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  inspector,  would  be 
entitled  to  a  score  of  85  points  or 
more  according  to  the  official  scale 
of  points.) 

“Very  Good”  (Animals  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  inspector,  would  be 
entitled  to  a  score  of  75  points  but 
less  than  85  points  according  to  the 
official  scale  of  points.) 

“Good”  (Animals  which,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  inspector,  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  score  of  67.5  points  but 
less  than  75  points  according  to  the 
official  scale  of  points.) 

“Fair”  (Animals  which,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  inspector,  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  score  of  60  points  but  less 
than  67.5  points  according  to  the  of¬ 
ficial  scale  of  points.) 

"Poor”  (Animals  which,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  inspector,  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  score  of  less  than  60  points 
according  to  the  official  scale  of 
points.) 

Inspection  and  classification  may  be 


THE  Universal  Milker  has 
the  perfect  teat  cup.  It  com¬ 
bines  a  gentle  massaging  action 
of  the  teat  with  low-vacuum 
suction  —  just  like  the  calf! 
It’s  easy  on  the  cow— she  gives 
down  her  milk  freely  to  this  teat 
cup.  That’s  why  cows  like  to 
be  milked  with  the  Universal. 
One  size  cup  fits  any  normal 
size  teat.  Easy  to  take  apart  for 
cleaning  the  soft  rubber  liner. 

The  "perfect  teat  cup”  is  one 
of  many  good  reasons  why  your 
milker  should  be  a  "Universal.” 


Write  for  free  catalog. 

The  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.  AA  Waukesha,  Wis.  or  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


natural  milker 


You  Need  a 

UNADILLA 

....the  strongest,  safest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  silo  on  the  market. 

Because  of  its  perfect,  air-tight, 
water-tight  and  frost  repelling  con¬ 
struction,  the  Unadilla  preserves 
every  pound  of  green  corn  or  other 
silage  put  into  it.  The  valuable 
juices  are  retained  and  there  is 
never  any  risk  of  mouldy  silage. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  big,  free  cata¬ 
log.  Learn  of  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted. 

Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Recognition  of  Preferred  Sires 

Applications  for  inspection  of  the 
daughteis  of  certain  sires  shall  be  made 
on  regular  forms  furnished  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Advanced  Registry  and  shall 
include  name,  and  address  of  owner,  lo¬ 
cation  of  herd  and  name  and  number  of 
sire  whose  daughters  are  to  be  inspected 
and  the  total  number  of  such  daughters 
in  the  herd. 

Inspectors  shall  be  supplied  with  lists 
furnished  by  the  Secretary,  showing  all 
daughters  of  such  sires  which  are  eligible 
foi  inspection,  together  with  names  and 
addresses  of  owners. 

At  least  six  daughters  must  be  available 
for  inspection. 

The  fee  for  inspection  of  the  daughters 
of  a  sire  shall  be  $15.00  and  shall  be  sent 
in  with  the  applications  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Advanced  Registry. 

Inspections  made  as  a  basis  for  recog¬ 
nition  of  sires  shall  include  all  available 
aughters  of  the  sire  in  question,  which 
must  be  not  less  than  six  daughters  which 
have  freshened  and  the  dams  of  such 
daughters  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 

Bulls,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  in¬ 
spectors,  are  entitled  to  recognition  as 
(preferred  sires,  shall  be  designated  as 
[  ronze  Medal  Preferred  Sires  or  Silver 
Medal  Preferred  Sires. 

A  Bronze  Medal  Preferred  Sire  shall  be 
one  whose  prepotency  for  the  improv- 
»ent  of  the  breed  is  demonstrated  by  his 

particularly  ^  comparison 
I  with  their  dams. 

A  Silver  Medal  Preferred  Sire  shall  be 
one  which  demonstrates  through  his 
. ^ughters  a  very  striking  prepotency  for 
|  me  improvement  of  the  breed. 

I  Certldcates  for  Preferred  Sires  shall 
lve  name  and  address  of  owner  and  the 
name  and  number  of  the  sire  and  his 
I  resignation  as  a  Bronze  Medal  Preferred 
or  a  Silver  Medal  Preferred  Sire,  to- 
g  ther  with  a  list  of  his  inspected  daugh- 
«  .6r^  their  respective  classifications. 

p„  *®  °f  ^5’°°  sha11  be  charged  for  each 
preferred  Sire  Certificate. 

Proven  Sires 

I  „.^henever  50%  of  the  daughters  of  a 
cnr?^  tMedal  Preferred  Sire  that  have 
mpMteci  teats  in  the  Ten-Months  or 
rCiV3:  Division  of  the  Advanced  Register 
|„  ave  qualified  with  productions  ex- 
LtT*  age  requirements  by  50%,  or  if 
[anr,ed  l0r  Herd  Improvement  Registry 
I  exceeding  age  requirements  in  the 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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made  only  Tsy  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Advanced  Registry 
from  the  list  of  Official  Inspectors,  but  no 
inspector  shall  inspect  or  classify  cattle 
of  which  he  has  charge  or  in  which  he 
has  any  pecuniary  interest  whatsoever. 

Inspections  shall  be  made  at  convenient 
intervals  and  inspectors  routed  so  as  to 
reach  all  herds  in  a  given  territory  where 
inspection  is  desired,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
practical. 

Herd  Inspection  and 
Glassification 

Applications  for  herd  inspection  and 
classification  shall  be  made  on  regular 
forms  furnished  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Advanced  Registry  and  shall  include  name 
and  address  of  owner  and  location  of 
hex-d  and  name  and  number,  sex  and  date 
of  birth  of  all  animals  eligible  for  in¬ 
spection  in  the  herd. 

Applicant  shall  agree  to  surrender  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Registry  for  all  animals  class¬ 
ified  as  Pool’”  to  the  inspector,  such  cei'- 
tificates  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  office  for  cancellation. 

Applicant  shall  further  agree  not  to  of¬ 
fer  for  registration  any  male  calves  from 
any  of  his  cows  past  four  years  of  age 
which  may  be  classified  as  “Fair”  and  to 
turn  over  Certificates  of  Registry  for  such 
cows  to  the  inspector  to  be  sent  to  the 
Secretax-y’s  office  for  endorsement  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ‘‘Male  calves  from  this  cow  not 
eligible  for  registry.” 

Fees  amounting  to  $1.50  per  head  for 
each  animal  to  be  inspected  shall  ac¬ 
company  the  application  for  herd  inspec¬ 
tion,  provided  that  the  minimum  total  fee 
shall  be  $10.00. 

Classifications  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
Advanced  Registry  office  and  a  certifi¬ 
cate  shall  be  issued  showing  name  and 
address  of  owner  of  herd  and  name,  num¬ 
ber,  sex  and  classification  of  each  in¬ 
spected  animal  in  the  herd. 
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EXTRA 

IN  TEN  MONTHS 

WWV1 


Long  time  production  records  on 
57,462  average  herd  cows  show 
Cow  Chow  made  7  cents  extra 
profit  per  cow  per  day.  In  a  herd  of 
20,  through  an  ordinary  lactation  pe¬ 
riod,  this  is  an  extra  net  profit  of  $420! 

The  figures  tell  the  story  in  no  un¬ 
certain  manner.  Here  they  are  in 
detail: 

COW  CHOW  OTHER  FEEDS 

Milk  per  cow  per  day  25.89  lbs.  22.75  lbs. 
Value  @3p  per  lb.  .  $  .77  $  .68 

Cost  per  cwt.  of  feed  $2.68  $2.37 

Profit  over  feed  cost 
per  cow  per  day  .  $  .52  $  .45 

Extra  profit  with  Cow 
Chow . $  .07 


These  records  are  still  coming 
from  hundreds  of  milk  producers, 
all  over  the  country.  They  are 
telling  Purina  field  men  their  costs, 
no  matter  what  feed  they  may  be 
using.  Adding  these  up  and 
averaging  them,  we  have  the  most 
astonishing  and  most  valuable 
feeding  information  ever  placed 
before  American  dairymen. 

Cow  Chow  comes  out  ahead  in  this 
impartial  survey.  You  will  come 
out  ahead  if  you  feed  Cow  Chow 
for  a  year. 

PURINA  MILLS,  898  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard  sign  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


with  PURINA 


CHOW 


IV 


RUNNING  FOOT 


_  Direct  from  Factory  I 

Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poultry  | 

Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing,  Paint,  Stoves,  — — — 
Heaters,  Furnaces,  Separators,  Tires,  Baby 
Chicks  or  Brooders,  get  my  new,  latest 
Free  Cut  Price  Catalog 

See  how  much  my  Direct- From- Factory  Freight  Paid  plan 
eaves  you.  Quality  guaranteed.  24  hour  service.  Jim  Brown,  i 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  C0„  Dept.  3009 ,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ] 


NEWTON’S 


For  horaos,  oattlo,  hoga 


Heaves,  Cougha,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesor  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio.  ^ 


_ _ rGClt 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con- 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
lot  L  ATOR  dozeni 5  dozen  $  1 ,  or  mailed  postpaid 
Inserted  Moore  Bros.,  Dept  A  Albany,  N.Y 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


•u^Ietneo  sw«a*  cJeQts 

So  • 

r%£s°s2Sa  — —■ 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  February 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen's  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on 
the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’* 

League 
3.37 


Class 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

2  Fluid  Cream 
2A  Fluid  Cream 
2B  Cond.  Milk- 

Soft  Cheese.. 

3  Evap.  Cond. 
Milk  Powder 
Hard  Cheese 


Sheffield 

Producers 

3.17 

2.30 


on  February  1,  were  reported  at  10,- 
010,788  pounds  compared  with  13,346,- 
251  pounds  on  February  1,  1928.  From 
January  25  to  February  1,  these  cities 
reduced  their  cold  storage  holdings 
2,135,452  pounds  compared  with  1,418,- 
521  pounds,  the  reduction  during  the 
same  period  last  year  in  these  same 
cities. 


2.46 

2.71 

2.50 


Cheese  Trend  Unchanged 

Jan.  30 


Feb.  6 


2.30 


24  -25 


Feb.  8, 
1928 
241/2-25 


271/2 -29  29  -29% 


n<±iu  vmicuoo  v  . 

Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  yoik 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cti  eese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1928  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.27  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  in  Up  and  Down  Market 

CREAMERY  Feb.  6  Jan.  30  Feb.  8, 

SALTED 

Higher  than  extra....  50  -50%  50%-5l  47%-48 

Extra  l(92sc) .  “*9%-  50  47  • 

84-91  score .  45%-49  45  -49%  4l%-46% 

Lower  Grades .  -45  44  -45  40  -41 

The  butter  market  has  been  an  up 
and  down  affair  since  our  last  repoit. 
By  Saturday,  Feb.  2,  the  market  had 
gained  sufficient  strength  to  warrant 
a  half  cent  increase  on  creamery  ex¬ 
tras.  Apparently  this  strained  the  sit¬ 
uation  somewhat  for  by  Monday,  Feb. 

4,  the  condition  of  the  market  was 
slightly  unsettled,  with  the  result  that 
prices  slipped  back  to  50c  on  extras. 
At  the  same  time  posted  receipts  weie 
not  heavy  and  street  stocks  were  at  a 
comparatively  low  level.  There  was  no 
indication  at  that  time  of  full  supplies. 
As  the  week  passed,  however,  the  un¬ 
certainty  in  the  market  gradually  de¬ 
veloped,  and  it  became  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  receivers  to  maintain 
previous  price  levels.  The  market  be¬ 
came  extremely  sensitive  to  any  minor 
changes  in  sentiment.  Moderate  ar¬ 
rivals  were  posted  for  Wednesday  and 
the  feeling  was  fairly  steady.  However, 
when  Wednesday  rolled  around  supplies 
ran  heavier  than  expected  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  receivers  began  to  show  some 
anxiety  lest  they  be  compelled  to  carry 
over  heavy  stocks.  The  buyers  were 
quick  to  sense  the  situation  and  it  was 
not  long  before  prices  slipped  another 
half  cent  at  which  time  the  buying  ele¬ 
ment  was  again  quick  to  take  the  ad¬ 
vantage  and  considerable  butter 
changed  hands. 

At  this  writing  the  market  seems 
fairly  steady,  more  so  than  yesterday. 
The  lower  grades  of  butter  have  been 
moving  with  as  much  freedom  as  the 
more  choice  lines.  At  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  free  movement  of 
storage  butter  out  of  the  refrigerators. 
In  contrast  to  the  movement  of  butter 
a  few  weeks  ago  general  consumption 
seems  to  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  holdings  in  the  four  largest  cities 


STATE 
FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  . -  24  -25 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy  .  27%-29 

Held  Average  . 

Last  week  we  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  fresh  cheese  market  was  show¬ 
ing  so  much  weakness  that  we  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  a  further  price 
reduction.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
there  has  been  sufficient  business  at 
the  above  quoted  rates  to  warrant  the 
official  agencies  naming  them  as  the 
level  of  the  market.  However,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  fresh  state  flats  are  selling 


The  Chicago  market  has  advanced 
above  a  par  with  the  lower  prices  rul¬ 
ing  here,  therefore,  the  outlook  becomes 
very  uncertain.  If  some  of  the  eggs 
destined  for  New  York  are  diverted  to 
Chicago  this  will  relieve  the  heavy  in¬ 
flux  here  and  possibly  give  us  a  chance 
to  get  a  breath.  Certainly  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  needs  something. 

Live  Poultry  Holds  Steady 


FOWLS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . . 

BROILERS 
Colored  .... 
Leghorn  ... 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS 
DUCKS,  Nearby 
GEESE  . 


Feb.  6 

Jan.  30 

Feb.  8, 
1928 

.32 

30-31 

28-29 

•31 

30-31 

27-28 

29-31 

26-28 

26-35 

29-31 

26-28 

26-30 

33-40 

42-45 

33-37 

40-42 

40-45 

40-43 

35-40 

30-50 

-28 

-28 

29-33 

20-22 

20-30 

25-32 

Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:30  standard  time. 


As  a  whole  the  live  poultry  market 
can  be  called  a  fairly  steady  affaii . 
Comparatively  few  fowls  have  been 
arriving  by  express,  and  they  have 
been  selling  well.  Express  chickens 
have  been  short  of  the  demand,  al¬ 
though  staggy  stock  is  not  doing  so 
well.  Broilers  are  rather  unsettled  at 
the  moment  and  we  omit  quotations. 
In  general  trading  is  at  the  same  level 
as  a  week  ago  although  a  few  receiv¬ 
ers  are  holding  fancy  Rocks  at  42c  with 
no  takers.  Leghorn  broilers  are  show 
ing  a  slightly  easier  trend,  their  supply 
being  on  the  increase. 


Potatoes  a  Shade  Easier 

Feb.  6  Jan.  30 


slowly  and  some  strictly  fresh  are 
available  at  24c.  In  order  to  bring  25c 
cheese  has  got  to  show  a  little  curing. 
As  a  consequence  the  market  is  actual¬ 
ly  hardly  up  to  the  level  that  the  quo¬ 
tations  would  indicate.  It  is  indeed 
unfortunate  that  these  conditions 
should  exist,  but  there  is  too  much 
cheese  available  to  enable  the  maiket 

to  hold  up.  , 

Well  cured  New  York  State  flats,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  well  supported 
there  being  a  very  satisfactory  dernand 
for  those  lines.  Pet  marks  bring  28  /2 
to  29c  while  average  fancy  bring  from 
27 14  to  28c.  Short  held  goods  generally 

are  quoted  at  25  to  25x/2. 

The  out-of-storage  movement  during 
the  last  week  in  January  fell  slightly 
behind  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
From  January  24  to  31,  564,000  pounds 
came  out  of  storage  in  the  ten  largest 
cities  making  daily  reports.  Whereas 
during  the  same  period  a  year  ago  bli,- 
000  pounds  came  out.  On  January  31 
there  were  14,547,000  pounds  of  cheese 
on  hand  compared  with  10,355,000 
pounds  a  year  ago. 

Uncertainty  Hurts  Egg  Market 


STATE 
150  lb 
Bulk, 
MAINE 
150  lb 
Bulk, 
PENNA. 
150  lb 
No.  I 
Bulk, 
LONG 
150  lb 
No.  I 
Bulk 


,.  sack 
180  lbs. 

i.  sack.  .. 

180  lbs. 

.  sack 

180  lbs. 
ISLAND 
.  sack 

180  lbs. 


1.75-2.00 

2.00-2.25 

2.00-2.35 

2.25-2.60 


1.85-2.00 

2.00-2.25 

2.00-2.35 

2.35-2.65 


Feb.  8, 
1928 


3.25-3.60 

4.00-4.25 


2.00-2.25  2.00-2.25 


2.50-2.75 

2.75-3.10 


2.50-2.75 

2.75-3.10 


4.00-4.25 

4.50-4.90 


The  potato  market  is  just  a  shad.e 
off  compared  with  a  week  ago.  Senti¬ 
ment  is  a  little  easier  on  Long  Islands. 
Maines  in  bulk  have  slipped  and  States 
are  not  quite  as  strong  as  they  were 
in  our  last  report.  This  situation  may 
change  however,  before  very  long  for 
we  are  experiencing  some  heavy 
weather  and  this  may  stimulate  the 
market. 

Feeds  and  Grains 

Feb.  6  Jan.  30 


down  to  $7.50  for  common  stock. 

Cows  are  unchanged,  a  few  bringing 
$8.25,  others  ranging  down  to  $4. 

Hog  prices  have  improved,  85  to  lio 
pounds,  $9.25  to  $10;  130  to  160  pounds, 
$10  to  $10.25;  165  to  220  pounds  $10.25 
to  $10.75. 

Country  dressed  veal  has  moved  in 
sympathy  with  live  stock,  top  prices 
easing  off  a  cent. 

Hothouse  lambs  are  doing  better,  the 
best  bringing  from  $14.50  to  $15  which 
is  about  a  $2  increase. 

Rabbits  continue  firm  at  23  to  28c, 

No  Change  in  Hay 

There  is  not  much  To  report  on  the 
hay  market  for  the  situation  remains 
the  same  as  it  was  last  week.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  No.  1  timothy 
which  is  scarce.  Medium  and  lower 
grades  are  moving  slowly,  No.  2  tim¬ 
othy  ranging  from  $23  to  $25;  No.  3, 
$19  to  $21;  sample,  $14  to  $16.  Timothy 
containing  light  mixtures  of  grass  or 
clover  generally  brings  $24  to  $25  for 
No.  1;  $20  to  $22  for  No.  2  and  $16  to 
$18  for  No.  3. 

Bean  Market  Holds  Firm 

The  bean  market  remains  the  same 
as  was  reported  last  week.  Trade  is 
rather  quiet  but  as  a  whole  the  situa¬ 
tion  remains  steady.  Marrows  are  still 
from  $10  to  $12.50  depending  on  size 
and  quality.  Peas  hold  steady  at  $10.50 
to  $11,  which  by  the  way  is  just  a 
shade  better  than  last  week,  and  red 
kidneys  are  unchanged  from  $8.25  to 
$8.75.  ____ 

Dairy  Imports  Increasing 

THE  tariff  commission,  which  has 
just  completed  its  milk  and  cream 
investigations,  found  that  imports  of 
milk  had  increased  from  1,520,000  gal¬ 
lons,  valued  at  $342,000,  to  7,366,000 
gallons,  valued  at  $1,225,000  in  1926. 
Imports  of  cream  had  increased  from 
704,000  gallons  valued  at  $737,000,  to 
5,374,000  gallons  valued  at  $8,051,000. 
Nearly  all  of  the  milk  and  cream  was 
received  in  the  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  milk  sheds,  and  crowded 
out  of  these  markets  an  equal  quantity 
of  milk  produced  on  this  side  of  the 
line  that  was  made  into  cheese  and 
butter.  It  therefore  had  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  entire  dairy  industry. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  iu  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
to  your  live  poultry.  Write  fop  .hipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27  Bohded 

Krakaur  Poultry  Lo.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Feb.  6 

Jan.  30 

Feb.  8, 

1928 

42-43 

46-47 

42 

-43 

41- 

45- 

40 

-41 

40- 

43-44 

39 

-39% 

39- 

41-42 

38 

-38% 

-40 

37- 

38-40 

44-45 

47-48 

40 

-43 

39-43% 

39-46 

38% -39 

Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 


egg  cases  Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  6SS  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

against  trespassers 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


NEARBY  WHITE 
Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

Hen'y  Av’ge  Extras... 

Extra  Firsts . 

Firsts  . 

Undergrades  . 

Pullets  . . . 

Ppuiapc  . . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

Gathered  . . . 

The  uncertainty  of  the  immediate 
outlook  is  doing  more  to  hurt  the  egg- 
market  these  days  than  any  other  fac¬ 
tor,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
extremely  burdensome  supplies  that  we 
are  receiving  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
These  far  western  eggs  have  cramped 
the  market  for  nearbys  to  a  marked 
degree.  Naturally  at  this  time  of  the 
year  receivers  are  anxious  to  keep  theii 
floors  fairly  clear,  to  avoid  any  burden¬ 
some  accumulations.  The  Pacific  Coast 
producers  have  been  sending  more  eggs 
to  New  York  than  the  trade  readily 
absorbed.  This  flood  has  backed  up  into 
the  market  on  nearbys  with  the  result 
that  values  all  along  the  line  have  been 
reduced  to  effect  more  satisfactory  out¬ 
lets.  Obviously  this  has  undermined  any 
confidence  that  the  market  might  have 
shown  heretofore.  At  the  same  time 
another  disturbing  element  has  entered 
the  trade  to  add  to  the  uncertainty  of 
the  situation.  It  is  reported  that  con- 
ditions  in  the  west  are  not  favorable 
for  much  of  any  increase  in  the  lay. 
The  northwest  reports  colder  weather. 


FUTURES 
(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Mar.)  . 

Corn  (Mar.)  . 

Oats  (Mar.)  . 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 
Wheat,  No.  2  ReU 
Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Grade  Oats  . 

Spring  Bran  . 

Hard  Bran  . 

Standard  Mids  .... 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

Flour  Mids  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

Corn  Meal  . 

Gluten  Feed  . 

Gluten  Meal  . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 
41%  C.  S.  Meal 
43%  C.  S.  Meal 
34%  O.  P-  Linseed 
Meal  . 


1 .24% 
.96% 
.52% 


Feb.  2 

39.50 

33.50 
36.00 
32.00 
41.00 
37.00 

40.50 
40.00 
40.00 

41.50 


46.00 

50.50 

52.50 

57.30 


1.24% 

.97% 

.53.% 


1.62% 
1.16% 
.63% 
Jan.  26 

39.50 
34.00 
37.00 
33.00 
42.00 
38.00 
41.00 

40.50 
40.50 
41.00 


Feb.  4. 
1928 
1.29% 
.91% 
.55 


Feb.  4, 
1928 

36.50 
36.00 
38.00 
36.00 
44.00 
39.00 

40.50 
40.00 

38.50 
38.00 
47.00 


Miscellaneous  Bulletins  on 
Farm  Engineering 

New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

E  57 — Soldering 
E  72 — Transmission  of  Power  by 
Pulleys,  Belts  and  Shafts 
E  94— Fitting  the  Farm  Saws 
E  108— The  Farm  Shop  and  Tool 
Equipment 

E  51 — The  Farm  Water  Supply 
E  145 — The  Farm  Water  Supply 
(Part  2) 

Harness  Repairing 


47.00 

51.00 

53.50 

58.00 


51.00 

53.50 

51.00 


The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
Market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  Slate  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  calves  (vealers)  are  a  little 
lower  than  last  week,  the  best  general¬ 
ly  bringing  $19  although  a  few  choice 
have  been  reported  at  $19.50.  Others 
selling  anywhere  from  $12  up  depend¬ 
ing  on  size  and  condition. 

Live  lambs  are  a  shade  easier,  the 
best  bringing  $17.25,  but  only  the  best. 
Most  of  the  tops  have  brought  $16.50, 
others  selling  down  to  $10  for  culls  and 
commons.  The  steer  market  is  lower 
but  steady.  The  best  generally  bring 
$12.75  although  occasionally  we  hear 
of  a  sale  at  $13. 

Bulls  are  a  little  higher,  a  few  gooci 
ones  have  brought  $10.  Others  range 


Bulletins  on  Concrete 

New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

E  140- — The  Construction  of  con¬ 
crete  Floors  for  Dairy  Stables 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

F  1279 — Concrete  for  Farm  Use 
F  1480 — Small  Concrete  Construc¬ 
tion  .  ,T 

Portland  Cement  Association— in  ew 

York  City  . 

This  association  publishes  a  numiJ 
of  valuable  bulletins  on  concrete  as> 
well  as  blue  prints  and  plans. 


Toe  picking  in  chicks  may  be  caused 
by  a  lack  of  some  essential  in  tn 
ration  or  to  an  overcrowded  conditio* 
in  the  brooder  house.  Provide  a  wen- 
balanced  ration  with  plenty  of  protei 
and  get  the  chicks  out  of  doors.  Smea  ’ 
ing  the  toes  and  bleeding  parts  wi 
coal  tar  is  an  effective  treatment. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  16,  1929  . 

Farm  News  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  Makes  Report 


17  (189) 


To  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 

The  following  members  of  your  Agri¬ 
cultural  Advisory  Commission  met  on 
January  30th  and  continued  in  session 
until  noon  on  January  31st:  Commis¬ 
sioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Senator  Sea- 
bury  C.  Mastick,  Assemblyman  Walter 
L  Pratt,  Senator  Leigh  G.  Kirkland, 
Assemblyman  D.  P.  Witter,  Mr.  M.  S. 
Holliday,  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer, 
Mrs.  Edward  Young,  Mr.  C.  R.  White, 
Mr.  Fred  Sexauer,  Mr.  E.  E.  Boisseau, 
Mr!  John  Fallon,  Mr.  Henry  Talmadge, 
Mr.  I.  D.  Carr,  Mr.  M.  C.  Burritt,  J.  R. 
Stevenson  and  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

We  gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
question  of  the  unequal  tax  burden  as 
it  affects  the  one-room,  one-teacher 
schools  and  also  the  two,  three  and 
four-teacher  schools. 

Your  commission  felt  that  the  bur¬ 
den  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  these 
schools  was  in  many  instances  decided¬ 
ly  unequal  and  unfair.  We  found  the 
school  tax  rates  in  one-room,  one 
teacher  districts,  of  which  there  are 
7350  in  the  state,  to  range  from  less 
than  one  dollar  per  thousand  of  true 
valuation  to  as  high  as  $24.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  In  two,  three  and  four  teacher 
schools  the  range  was  less  than  one 
dollar  per  thousand  to  more  than 
$25.00  per  thousand. 

In  considering  this  problem,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Mark  Graves,  representing  the 
Tax  Department,  Commissioner  Frank 
P.  Graves  and  Ernest  E.  Cole,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  representing  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  gave  us  invalu¬ 
able  information  and  advice  based  on 
years  of  experience  in  this  field. 

Your  commission,  after  careful  de¬ 
liberation,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  principles  as  laid  down  in  the 
Webb-Rice  bills  (Senate  70  'and  71) 
would  greatly  help  to  remedy  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  taxes  for  the  schools  in 
the  rural  districts.  These  bills  provide 
for  a  uniform  tax  in  the  one-room  dis¬ 
tricts  of  four  mills  ($4.00  per  thousand 
of  actual  valuation)  and  guarantees  to 
such  districts  a  school  of  acceptable 
standard,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
state  will  pay  the  difference  between 
the  four-mill  tax  and  the  standard  of 
$1500  as  stated  in  the  bill.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  school  district  having  an 
actual  valuation  of  taxable  property  of 
$100,000  (and  there  are  3500  districts 
having  a  $100,000  valuation  or  less) 
would  under  these  bills  raise  a  tax  of 
four  hundred  dollars  and  the  state 
would  give  such  a  district  the  differ¬ 
ence,  or  $1100. 

Under  existing  conditions  rural 
schools  are  actually  discriminated 


against  and  are  not  given  the  same 
measure  of  support  as  are  the  school 
districts  (usually  in  larger  communi¬ 
ties  and  cities)  employing  five  teachers 
or  more.  The  Webb-Rice  bills  simply 
carry  the  principles  of  the  so-called 
Friedsam  Act  for  school  districts  em¬ 
ploying  five  teachers  or  more  to  one, 
two,  three  and  four  teacher  districts 
and  establish  a  consistent  policy  of 
the  State  in  that  regard. 

Your  commission  feels  very  strongly 
that  there  is  a  decided  need  for  tax 
equalization  not  only  for  the  rural 
schools  but  also,  but  not  less  so,  for  the 
highways  as  pointed  out  in  our  pre¬ 
vious  report. 

Your  commission  has  under  consid¬ 
eration  the  question  of  rights  of  way, 
snow  removal  and  distribution  of 
moneys  for  maintenance  of  town  roads. 

Your  commission  continues  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  no  justification 
for  making  direct  application  of  any 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  a  gas  tax  to 
any  purpose  other  than  the  construc¬ 
tion,  reconstruction  and  maintenance  of 
highways  and  bridges. 

A  sub-committee  will  meet  next 
Thursday,  February  7,  at  ten  o’clock  to 
further  consider  the  question  of  rights 
of  way,  snow  removal  and  maintenance 
of  town  highways. 

Your  commission  has  adjourned  to 
meet  again  on  Thursday,  February 
twenty-first  at  9:30  A.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Chairman. 

January  31,  1929. 

New  York  County  Notes 

Saratoga  County— The  farmers  have 
filled  a  number  of  their  ice  houses  during 
the  past  week  from  the  ice  ponds  of 
Frank  Bean  and  Robinson  Brothers. 
Each  year  more  are  having  their  ice 
trucked.  Some  are  waiting  for  the  ice  in 
the  Hudson  River  to  get  thicker.  We  are 
having  beautiful  days  with  just  enough 
snow  to  draw  wood  across  fields  easily. 
The  epidemic  is  passing  on  with  only  a 
few  deaths  reported  in  this  section,  but 
few  families  escaped  illness.  The  ones 
who  have  been  ill  are  not  getting  wood 
and  logs  cut  or  work  done  as  quickly  and 
will  have  more  hurry  later.  The  snow 
plow  has  not  been  needed  yet.— Mrs.  L. 
W.  P. 

Washington  County-Dairymen  a  r  e 

now  filling  their  ice  houses  with  a  fine 
quality  of  ice.  A  large  number  of  people 
are  having  the  grippe.  The  retail  price 
of  milk  in  Cambridge  has  been  reduced 
from  14  cents  to  12  cents  per  quart  deliv¬ 
ered.  Eggs  are  35  cents  to  40  cents  per 
dozen.  There  is  no  market  for  potatoes. 
Walter  Perry  is  cutting  logs  and  prepar- 


News  Items  of  Interest  from  Delaware 


THIS  week  finds  the  Peninsula  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  in  session  at 
Camden,  Delaware,  for  a  three  day 
conference.  This  year’s  conference  out¬ 
strips  former  meetings  in  the  wide 
range  of  topics  up  for  discussion  and 
the  extent  of  its  commercial  fruit  and 
vegetable  display. 

Among  the  most  important  problems 
before  the  fruit  growers  is  a  discussion 
of  the  operation  of  the  Delaware  Apple 
Grading  Law,  by  W.  T.  Derickson,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Markets,  and  control  meas¬ 
ures  on  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and 
the  Red  Mite  of  the  Strawberry  by  E. 
N.  Cory,  Entomologist,  University  of 
Maryland.  The  meetings  closed  on 
Thursday  afternoon  with  a  record  at¬ 
tendance. 

Seek  Beetle  Appropriation 

The  State  Legislature  will  be  asked  to 
appropriate  $12,000  this  year  for  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Beetle  Quarantine.  This  is  $2,000 
more  than  last  year  and  has  been  made 
imperative  by  the  extension  of  the  quar¬ 
antine  lines  to  include  the  entire  state  for 
1929.  Recent  tests  made  in  lower  Dela¬ 
ware  shows  the  presence  of  sufficient 
beetle  larvae  to  warrant  the  Federal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Board  in  extending  the  quaran¬ 
tine  lines. 

Find  Cholera  Carrier? 

An  interesting  experiment  is  now  being 
performed  to  determine  whether  rabbits 


are  carriers  of  poultry  cholera.  Dr.  Frank 
Hare,  pathologist  of  the  Delaware  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  is  performing  the 
tests  to  discover  if  the  disease  can  be 
carried  from  poultry  flocks  to  other  flocks 
through  the  medium  of  rabbits. 

A  post  mortem  performed  on  a  rabbit 
brought  in  from  a  farm  showed  that  it 
had  the  cholera.  The  laboratory  pre¬ 
pared  a  culture  and  injected  it  into  two 
chickens  which  since  then  have  developed 
the  cholera  symptoms.  A  recheck  is  be¬ 
ing  made  and  attempts  are  to  be  per¬ 
formed  to  isolate  the  cholera  germ  if  pos¬ 
sible.  It  developed  that  the  rabbit  was 
found  dead  on  a  farm  where  cholera  is 
known  to  have  existed  for  some  time  in  a 
mild  form. 

Further  announcements  are  to  be  made 
just  as  soon  as  the  test  is  completed  and 
the  germ  isolated. 

Pedestrians  to  Carry  Lights 

Under  the  terms  of  a  bill  now  before 
the  Delaware  legislature,  it  will  be 
compulsory  for  all  pedestrians  walking 
along  the  highways  at  night  to  carry  a 
light.  Such  a  measure  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Kent  County  Pomona 
Grange.  This  requirement  would  apply 
only  to  state  highways  and  not  to 
county  and  township  roads.  In  asking 
for  such  a  law,  the  grangers  recognize 
the  fact  that  too  many  pedestrians  are 
killed  by  automobile  drivers  who  fail 
to  see  the  foot  traffic  until  it  is  too  late 
to  avoid  an  accident. 


ing  to  build  a  barn  in  the  spring. — H. 

C.  C. 

Oswego  County— We  have  had  a  mild 
winter  and  no  ice  cut  yet.  We  have  had 
all  kinds  of  weather  with  very  sudden 
and  extreme  changes  on  January  18th.  A 
number  of  roofs  were  blown  off.  We  have 
not  had  much  snow  and  cars  run  every 
day.  Every  season  has  its  problems  to 
solve  and  it  is  tax  time  now.  It  is  a  real 
problem  with  potatoes  at  50  cents  per 
bushel.  Oswego  county  has  47  incorporated., 
companies  of  which  the  taxes  amount  to 
$244,641.  Prices  are:  carrots  $1.50  a 
bushel,  onions  $2.00  to  $2.50  a  bushel,  eggs 
40  cents  to  50  cents  a  dozen.  A  neighbor 
is  getting  400  eggs  a  day.  Dairies  are  do¬ 
ing  well  and  cows  are  selling  at  $100  to 
$125.  No  hay  moving  to  speak  of.  On 
February  2nd  you  should  have  half  your 
wood  and  half  your  hay. — J.  S.  M. 

In  Western  New  York 

Clinton  County— Here  in  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Valley  we  have  had  fine  weather  so 
far  this  winter.  Very  little  snow  and  the 
roads  are  open  every  day  which  is  some¬ 
thing  unusual  here  in  the  North  country. 
However,  February  and  March  may  give 
us  plenty  of  winter  yet.  The  annual  ice 
harvest  is  now  on  from  the  lake  and 
ponds.  There  is  considerable  hay  being 
baled  and  shipped  and  prices,  while  better 
than  last  year,  are  still  low. — R.  J.  M. 

Sullivan  County —Collectors  are  busy 
collecting  taxes  now  and  the  rates  are 
high.  There  are  about  4  inches  of  snow 
and  the  ice  on  the  ponds  and  lakes  is  re¬ 
ported  excellent.  Many  are  busy  gather¬ 
ing  their  ice  for  the  summer  supply. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  sickness  and 
colds  prevailing.  Feed  remains  about  the 
same  but  eggs  and  butter  have  taken  a 
drop.  Beef  is  selling  from  15  cents  to  20 
cents  a  pound  by  the  quarter  and  hide  9 
and  10  cents  a  pound.  Now  seems  to  be 
the  time  for  parties  and  mostly  every 
night  some  one  is  entertaining.— P.  E. 

Genesee  County — The  Genesee  County 
Baby  Beef  Club  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Farm  Bureau  office  Friday  evening.  John 
Willman  of  the  animal  husbandry  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
discussed  the  winter  care  of  baby  beeves. 
Good  horses  will  bring  a  good  price. 
Dressed  beef  is  bringing  from  12  to  18 
cents  a  pound.  Pork  which  gave  promise 
of  bringing  a  good  price  last  fall  is  cheap. 
Mixed  hay  is  finding  a  fair  market  and  so 
is  alfalfa.  Poor  hay  is  scarcely  salable. 
A  number  of  Hungarian  pheasants  have 
been  turned  loose  in  the  county.— Mrs.  R. 
E.  G. 

Allegany  County-Good  sleighing  is 
being  enjoyed  for  the  first  time  this  win¬ 
ter.  Farmers  are  taking  advantage  of  it 
by  hauling  wood,  manure  and  fertilizer. 
A  series  of  dairy  meetings  are  being  held 
January  28th  to  February  1st  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Farm  Bureau.  This  being 
one  of  the  principal  farm  enterprises  of 
the  county,  farmers  demand  up  to  date, 
practical  information.  Mr.  S.  N.  Stinson, 
who  owns  one  of  the  finest  pure  bred 
herds  in  the  state,  will  bq  the  speaker 
and  discuss  feeding,  breeding  and  dairy 
records.  Lloyd  Sanford  of  Almond,  was 
critically  injured  recently  by  a  prize  bull 
which  was  being  loaded  into  a  truck  when 
the  animal  suddenly  attacked  him,  lacer¬ 
ated  him  internally  and  threw  him  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  truck  on  the  ground. 
He  is  in  the  Hornell  Hospital  and  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  recover.  Beef  cattle  is  14  cents 
per  pound  and  potatoes  are  45  cents  a 
bushel. — Mrs.-  O.  H. 


lesson  to  show  the  better  way.  The  best 
thought  and  the  best  way  and  distinctive 
training  for  country  life  will  surely  tri¬ 
umph. — Oliver  D.  Schock. 


Lowry  Still  Leads  at  Storrs 

TOUGH  New  England  weather,  which 
stopped  the  hens  laying  last  year  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  effect  upon  this  year’s  birds,  for 
the  weekly  production  was  the  highest 
since  the  contest  started.  The  birds  laid 
4,241  eggs  or  a  yield  of  60.6  per  cent.  This 
is  a  little  over  6  per  cent  more  than  last 
year’s  production  and  127  eggs  more  than 
iast  week’s.  The  total  to  date  is  50,680 
eggs  or  an  average  of  almost  51  eggs  per 
bird. 

The  Leading  Pens  in  each  of  the 
Principal  Breeds  _ 

Barred  Rocks 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Old  Pickard  Farm, 

Littleton,  Mass .  708 

R.  Walter  Bishop,  Guilford,  Conn .  653 

Hawes  Bros.,  Union,  Maine  .  610 

White  Rocks 

E.  A.  Hirt,  South  Weymouth,  Mass .  593 

Granite  Springs  Farm, 

Granite  Springs,  N.  Y .  427 

White  Wyandottes 

Ebenwood  Farm,  West  Bridgewater, 

Mass . - .  696 

The  Locusts,  West  Cornwall,  Conn .  614 

Fisher  Poultry  Farm,  Ayton,  Ont .  620 

Rhode  Island  Red 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Ballouville,  Conn .  679 

Charlescote  Farm,  Sherborn,  Mass .  667 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Groveland,  Mass .  657 

White  Leghorns 

George  Lowry,  West  Willington,  Conn.  844 
Granite  Springs  Farm, 

Granite  Springs,  N.  Y .  794 

Hanson’s  Leghorn  Farm, 

Corvallis,  Ore .  729 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

ORNITHOLOGICAL  observers  are  not¬ 
ing  the  almost  phenomenal  increase  in 
the  number  of  starling  who  nightly  as¬ 
semble  on  the  magnificent  Pennsylvania 
State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  Three  years 
ago  several  hundred  of  these  birds  would 
appear  regularly  towards  evening  every 
afternoon.  This  fall  season,  the  facades, 
ornamental  ledges,  etc.,  and  the  mam¬ 
moth  dome  itself,  beautifully  illuminated 
by  the  aid  of  powerful  searchlights  of 
high  power,  harbor  as  many  as  10,(100 
starlings,  attracting  general  attention. 
They  deposit  excreta  of  a  sticky,  white 
lime-like  character,  thus  becoming  a  veri¬ 
table  nuisance,  which  appears  to  be  a  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  to  solve  in  this  age  of  bird 
lovers. 

So-called  “county”  or  rural  newspapers 
have  crowded  columns  advertising  farm 
vendues  including  live  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments.  Inquiries  made,  indicate  very 
clearly  that  the  number  of  farm  tenants 
rather  than  actual  owners  has  again 
shown  a  trend  towards  increase,  rather 
than  to  diminish.  Productive  and  profit- 
able  farms  still  exist  in  these  same  lo¬ 
calities  and  present  a  practicable  object 


TOR  real  stock  sanitation,  for  a 
hundred  uses  on  the  modern 
farm,  for  every  need  in  the  rural 
home — water  under  pressure  is 
today’s  FIRST  necessity. 

Foremost  in  banishing  farm 
and  household  drudgery,  a 
Hoosier  Water  Service  becomes 
indispensible  once  you  know  its 
convenience.  Operates  from  any 
source  of  power — electricity, 
gasoline,  wind  —  and  will  fur¬ 
nish  water  from  wells,  springs  or 
lakes  with  equal  facility.  The 
HOOSIER  system  will 
give  years  of  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  operation  because  it  is 
protected  INSIDE  and 
OUT  by  the  famous  Gal- 
VAZink  coating. 
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"How  to  Have 
Running  Water” 
will  solve  your 
water  question. 
It  contains  com¬ 
plete  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to1 
select  the  water 
service  best  suit¬ 
ed  to  your  needs. 
It  is  yours  free 
—WRITE! 


Flint  &  walling  mfg.  company 

2!)  OAK  ST.  KENDALLV1LLE.  1ND. 
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galVAZink  pumps 

STAR  WINDMILLS 


REGISTER  CO  TRADE  MARK, 


(190)  18 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 
‘‘Unlock  Your  Soil” 

It  shows  tillage  tools  that 
will  fit  the  requirements  of 
your  farm  and  save  you 
time,  labor,  and  money.  A 
post  card  will  bring  you 
this  helpful  catalog,  with¬ 
out  obligation. 


The  McCormick-Deering 
Disk  Harrow  line  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  offers  a  big 
selection  of  types  suit¬ 
able  for  either  horse  or 
tractor  operation. 


Peg  and  Spring-tooth  Har¬ 
rows,  in  horse  and  tractor 
sizes  are  available  in 
many  diversified  types. 
The  line  includes  a  special 
harrow  for  killing  weeds 
and  quack  grass. 


If  you  are  using  tractor 
power  you  will  find  the 
No.  3,  the  No.  4  Double 
Disk,  the  No.  5  Light 
Tractor  Disk,  or  thesturdy 
Wide-Type  Tractor  Disk 
Harrow  of  special  interest. 


You  Can  Get  the  Tools  for  Any  Tillage  Job 
from  the  McCORMCK-DEERING  Dealer 

WHETHER  you  require  fast-working  tractor  tools 
that  till  up  to  70  acres  a  day  (the  21-foot  McCor- 
mick-Deering  Disk  Harrow)  or  the  surprising  Rotary 
Hoe— you  can  find  the  implement  you  need  in  the 
McCormick-Deering  line  sold  by  the  McCormick -Deer- 
ing  dealer  in  your  community.  The  full  line  includes 
disk  harrows,  soil  pulverizers,  field  and  orchard  cultiva¬ 
tors,  spring-tooth  harrows,  rotary  hoes,  cover  crop 
harrows,  peg-tooth  harrows,  quack  grass  harrows  — 
tillage  tools  of  every  description— for  tractor  or  horse 
operation.  Select  your  1929  tillage  tools  from  the 
complete  line,  sold  by  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
in  your  neighborhood. 

International  Harvester  Company 


The  McCormick-Deering  Field  Cultivator 
la  ideal  for  work  In  summer  fallow  and 
can’t  be  beat  for  killing  weeds.  Sizes 
range  from  6  to  12  feet  for  tractor  or  horse. 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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Holstein  Association  Will 
Recognize  Proven  Sires 

( Continuing  from  Page  15 ) 
Yearly  Division  of  the  Advanced  Register 
by  50%,  with  a  minimum  of  six  daugh¬ 
ters  so  qualifying,  and  provided  that  the 
average  percent  butterfat  shown  is  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  per 
cent,  such  sire  shall  be  designated  as  a 
Gold  Medal  Proven  Sire. 

The  certificate  for  a  Gold  Medal  Proven 
Sire  shall  give  his  name  and  number  and 
the  classification  of  all  his  inspected 
daughters,  together  with  the  age  require¬ 
ment  and  the  record  of  each  of  such 
daughter  as  may  be  credited  with  . a  pro¬ 
duction  of  50%  above  Advanced  Registry 
requirements. 

The  Gold  Medal  Proven  Sire  Certificate 
shall  be  issued  to  the  owner  without 
charge. 


Allegany  County  Ayrshire 
Herd  Makes  Good  Record 

HE  Ayrshire  herd  of  Harry  Perry 
of  Almond,  N.  Y.,  averaged  8,092 
pounds  of  milk  testing  4.34  per  cent 
and  351  pounds  of  butterfat  in  1928. 
This  herd  consisting  of  five  cows,  re¬ 
turned  $761.55  above  feed  costs  during 
the  year  and  produced  100  pounds  of  4 
per  cent  milk  at  an  average  cost  of 
$1.09.  Mr.  Perry  states  that  practical 
business  principles  applied  to  dairy 
farming  will  yield  good  returns. 

Mr.  Perry  has  a  breeding  plan  which 
is  carefully  worked  out  and  adds  new 
animals  to  his  herd  only  when  he  is 
certain  that  they  will  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  herd.  The  milking  cows 
are  fed  1  pound  of  24  per  cent  grain 
ration  to  every  4  pounds  of  milk  and 
the  roughage  consists  of  alfalfa  hay 
and  ensilage. 


The  McCormick-Deering 
Soil  Pulverizer.  Makes 
finely  mulched,  deep,  mel¬ 
low  seed  beds  at  a  fast 
rate, pulverizes  crusts  and 
lumps,  keeps  weeds  down 
and  conserves  moisture. 


If  you  have  not  seen  a 
McCormick  -  Deerlng  Rotary 
Hoe  at  work  breaking  crusts,  cul¬ 
tivating  young  crops  and  mulching, 
you  cannot  possibly  appreciate  its  value. 
Ask  the  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


The  wood  bar,  peg-tooth,  lever 
harrow  is  an  “old  reliable”  in  the 
McCormick-Deering  line  of  tillage 
tools.  Comes  equipped  with  9-16- 
inch  square  teeth.  Riding  attach¬ 
ments  that  take  the  drudgery  out 
of  harrowing  can  be  supplied. 


National  Farm  Equipment  Week— Feb.  18-23  Mark  the  date.  The  latest  cost-reducing,  labor-saving  power  and 

^  r  •  equipment  will  be  displayed.  Visit  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer. 


NEW  JbnMutm. 

SEPARATOR 

Sent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid. 

N.w  reduced  factory  prices,  $Q>|  .95 

Monthly  payments  $3  up.  Skims  ■  “  up 

warm  or  cold  milk.  Easiest  to  turn  and  clean. 
Lifetime  Guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Shows  big 
•ariaf  sonbiffhestffradecreamseparators.Writetoday. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  20-W,  Bairibridge,  N  .Y.  or 

Dept.  20- W,  1929  W.  43rd  St.,  Ch 


POWER  MILKER 


COMPLETE 


R  EADY 
TO  USE 


35 


Milk  2  to  4  cows  at  a  tiro^~l^to7o^u^hour^^.  work  for 
Ciean,  convenient.  Easy  to  use.  Sold  on  30  \.  you.  / 
days  Free  Trial.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  ^22 
Comes  With  2  H.  P.  Engine  or  Electric  Motor 
Ready  to  use  when  uncrated  —  no  Installation  cost  — 

>  no  pipes — no  special  equipment 
needed.  Does  the  work  of  four 
milk  hands.  Self  -  cleaner. 

i  free  Book  “Vpcel 

i  Trnth  About  Milkers.'  Complete 
]  with  pictures.  Write  today. 

I  OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 

622  White  St.,  Ottewa.  Kao*.  j 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist ” 


2-cow  Hand  Power  Milker  makes  it  the  lowest  priced  milker 
per  milking  unit  ever  offered.  And  for  only  $12.50  extra  a  third 
cow  attachment  can  be  added  enabling  you  to  milk  3  cows  at 
DOWN  once-Thousands  in  use.  Easy  to  operate. 

No  other  milker  on  the  market  can  compare 
with  the  PAGE  for  low  price  —  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  milking  efficiency.  We  let  you  prove 
it  before  you  pay.  We  will  put  this  PAGE 
Hand  Power  Milker  in  your  barn  on  FREE 
TRIAL.  See  the  time  and  work  it  saves;  see  how  soothing 
its  action  on  the  cows  and  how  sanitary  and  easy  to  clean. 
Then  if  satisfied,  pay  only  $5  down,  balance  in  easy 
monthly  payments. 

I  Q  MONTHS  1  A  YEARS* 


AFTER 

FREE 

TRIAL 


TO  PAY 


GUARANTEE 


It’s 
Portable- 
Wheel  It 


Installation 
Expense-NoPipes 
-NoPnlsator 


This  Page  Milker  is  portable — no  pipe  lines  to  install — no 
pulsator — no  tanks— no  expensive  special  pails;  just  wheel 
it  in  and  start  milking.  Milks  right  into  your  own  ship¬ 
ping  can. 

Liberal  Exchange  Privilege 

Should  you  later  wish  a  PAGE  2  or  4  cow  gas  engine  or  electric 
Milker  you  can  trade  in  your  PAGE  Hand  Power  Milker  on  very 
liberal  terms. 

Wfifn  Dam  Get  the  facts  about  the  lowest  priced  milker 
*'  *  which  pays  for  itself  in  short  time.  Don’t 

EVop  Dnnlr  delay  —  this  liberal  No  Money  Down  offer 
,  .  uwl*  only  good  until  we  have  an  agent  in  your 

locality.  User  Agents  Wanted. 

Barton-Page  Co.,  Depl  153, 537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


For  More  Tariff  on 
Vegetable  Oils 

DUTIES  on  vegetable  oils  to  afford 
protection  to  the  dairy,  livestock 
and  domestic  vegetable  oil  industries 
are  being  urged  by  the  dairy  or¬ 
ganizations.  Some  oils  now  on  the  free 
list,  such  as  copra  and  palm  oil,  com¬ 
pete  directly  with  domestic  vegetable 
oils  and  dairy  fats.  The.  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  backing 
the  dairy  organizations  in  their  de¬ 
mand,  but  has  a  large  program  for  tar¬ 
iff  increases,  insisting  that  all  plant 
food  be  admitted  duty  free.  Some  fer¬ 
tilizer  materials  at  present  are  on  the 
protected  list. 

What  Other  States  Think  of 
the  Gas  Tax 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
there  are  no  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
method  of  collection  and  the  principal  ob¬ 
jection  is  that  this  method  does  not  collect 
all  of  the  revenue  which  should  be  derived 
from  this  source,  and  in  addition  is  lax 
and  not  thoroughly  enforced.  An  effort 
is  going  to  be  made  by  the  next  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  change  this  law  so  that  the  taxes 
will  be  collected  from  the  wholesaler  and 
in  this  way  collected  at  the  source.  This 
will  eliminate  a  great  deal  pf  unnecessary 
bookkeeping  and  will  prevent  the  loss  of 
a  good  part  of  the  tax.” 

Kentucky :  “The  one  cent  gasoline  tax 
imposed  upon  each  gallon  of  gasoline  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  was  for¬ 
merly  collected  through  the  retail  dealers, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  our  people  as  to  whether  the 
State  was  receiving  from  the  retailer  the 
amount  of  tax  due.  For  this  reason  the 
State  Tax  Commission  secured  agreement 
from  the  wholesale  dealers  and  refiners 
whereby  the  wholesaler  pays  to  the  State 
Treasurer  total  amount  of  tax  due  on  each 
consignment  of  gasoline  sold  within  Ken¬ 
tucky.  This  appears  to  have  relieved  the 
situation  and  to  have  eliminated  the  doubt 
about  amount  of  taxes  received.” 

Maryland:  “Our  gasoline  tax  is  collected 
from  the  importer  or  refiner  before  it  is 
offered  for  sale  in  this  State.  By  this 
method,  we  have  only  about  20  ‘dealers’ 
in  the  State,  and  the  question  of  collec¬ 
tion  is  greatly  simplified.  This  method  has 
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.  eminent  satisfaction,  and  there 
£‘„  s  be  no  objections  whatever  to  it, 

,  really  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
f”ical  place  at  which  the  tax  can  be  col¬ 
led  If,  as  in  one  or  two  states>  is 
collected  by  the  state  from  the  filling 
Nations  the  general  seller  to  the  ultimate 
consumer,  your  ‘dealers’  run  into  the 
thousands  with  the  attendant  extra  ex¬ 
pense  because  of  the  smaller  quantities 
sold  and  the  attendant  loss  from  the  per¬ 
centage  of  dishonest  dealers.” 


These  answers  will  give  you  some  in¬ 
dication  of  the  gasoline  tax  situation  in 
some  other  states.  Of  course,  it  would 
not  help  farmers  any  just  simply  to 
add  another  tax,  but  if  that  tax  is  prop¬ 
erly  distributed  and  used,  then  that 
may  alter  the  whole  situation.  As  we 
have  pointed  out  time  and  again,  the 
burden  of  building  and  maintaining  the 
roads  is  a  tremendous  one  and  it  falls 
especially  heavy  on  farmers.  Under  the 
present  system,  it  is  certainly  unfair 
for  farmers  to  pay  so  much  more  than 
their  just  share  of  road  support.  This 
applies  especially  to  those  farmers  who 
do  not  live  on  the  state  road. 

The  only  way  the  State  can  relieve 
the  situation  is  to  get  more  revenue, 
and  it  is  certainly  fair  to  collect  that 
additional  revenue  from  those  who  use 
the  roads.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  believe  it  fair  to  collect  a  tax  on 
gasoline  which  is  not  used  on  the  high¬ 
ways,  and  gasoline  used  to  operate 
farm  machinery  and  for  other  non-road 
purposes  should  be  exempt.  This  ex¬ 
emption,  however,  so  far  as  it  will  af¬ 
fect  farmers,  is  rather  small.  Most 
tractors  are  operated  with  kerosene 
and  the  amount  of  gasoline  used  by  the 
average  small  engine  on  the  farm  is 
not  large.  Records  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  for  181 
tractors  in  the  season  of  1926  show 
that  they  used  a  total  of  61,268.5  gal¬ 
lons  of  kerosene  and  36,181.9  gallons  of 
gasoline.  Therefore,  while  we  believe 
that  in  fairness  such  gasoline  should  be 
exempt  from  tax,  if  obtaining  such  an 
exemption  will  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  law,  we  would  rather  see  the  law 
passed  without  it,  for  the  benefit  that 
the  average  farmer  will  receive  from  a 
gasoline  tax  even  without  the  exemp¬ 
tion,  if  that  tax  is  used  to  reduce  road 
taxes,  will  be  much  greater  than  the 
gasoline  tax  this  average  farmer  will 
pay. 

Apparently  progress  is  being  made 
at  Albany  in  favor  of  legislation  that 
will  relieve  both  local  road  and  school 
taxes.  Whether  or  not  this  legislation 
is  passed  depends  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  however,  on  you  folks  back  home. 
That  is  the  reason  we  are  trying  to 
give  you  each  week  in  these  columns 
the  latest  developments  and  facts  on 
the  different  proposals  now  before  the 
legislature. 

If  you  show  no  interest,  by  not  even 
talking  with  or  writing  to  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  legislative  leaders, 
they  may  very  justly  conclude  that  you 
are  not  interested  in  the  passage  of  any 
of  this  legislation. 

In  our  opinion,  most  of  these  pro¬ 
posals  are  at  least  a  start  in  bringing 
about  adjustments  and  equalizations  in 
the  present  unfair  farm  tax  situation. 

Let  us  not  allow  this  opportunity  to 
go  by  without,  first,  studying  the  pro¬ 
posals  so  as  to  understand  them  thor¬ 
oughly,  and,  second,  registering  your 
wishes  in  regard  to  them  with  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  State  government  at  Albany. 


Distance  Hauling 

FIGURES  given  out  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  economics  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  show  that  horses  are  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  trucks  for  hauling  milk 
in  the  country,  for  distances  greater 
than  four  miles.  Dairymen  who  used 
trucks  saved  1.1  cents  on  each  trip,  and 
in  addition  the  trips  were  .06  miles 
longer  with  larger  loads.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  hauling  100  pounds  of  milk 
was  28  cents  with  horses  and  22.1  cents 
with  trucks. 


In  concrete  work,  the  proportion  of 
cement  to  clean  hard  sand  should  vary 
from  1-2  to  1-3.  There  should  never 
be  more  than  3  parts  of  sand  to  one 
of  cement.  This  mixture  would  be  all 
right  for  rough  work  such  as  foun¬ 
dations.  Water-tight  work  should  have 
the  proportions  of  one  part  of  cement 
to  2  parts  of  sand. 


Oil  facts  for  farmers 

(No.  11) 


How  specialization  will  save  you 

money  every  day 


Your  Mobiloil 

1—  is  made  only  from  crude  oils  carefully 
selected  for  lubricating  value — not  high  gasoline 
yield. 

2—  is  refined  by  specialized  processes  to  bring 
out  this  rich  lubricating  value. 

3 —  has  3  times  as  many  steps  in  its  manufac¬ 
ture  as  many  oils  offered  you. 

4—  costs  twice  as  much  to  make  as  many  oils. 

5—  is  accurately  determined  as  to  body  and 
character  for  your  own  car  or  tractor— through 
the  Mobiloil  Chart— whose  recommendations 
are  approved  by  609  makers  of  cars,  trucks, 
tractors  and  other  automotive  equipment. 

Many  farmers  say  that  Mobiloil  cuts  their 
oil  consumption  anywhere  from  15%  to  50%. 
They  have  less  carbon.  They  find  their  repair 
bills  smaller  and  less  frequent. 

How  to  buy 

For  a  season’s  supply  we  recommend  the  55- 
gallon  and  30-gallon  drums  with  convenient 
faucets.  On  containers  of  these  sizes  your 
Mobiloil  dealer  will  give  you  a  substantial  dis¬ 
count .  His  complete  Mobiloil  Chart  tells  the 
correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  for  your  car,  tractor 

Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  trade-mark  .  .  , 

on  the  Mobiloil  container  £Hld.  truck©  X  OU  £UTC  £ilw3,ys  SUtC  Wltll 


Make  this  chart  your  guide 

The  winter  recommendations  specified  on  this  chart 
should  be  followed  from  freezing  (32°  F.)  to  0°F. 
Below  0°F.  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except 
Ford  Model  T  use  "E”). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  at  your  dealer's, 
the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart,  which  recommends  the 
correct  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  etc. 


1 

NAMES  OP 

I  PASSENGER 

CARS 

1929 

192S 

1927 

1926 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

A 

A 

“  8<yl . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“  other  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Buick . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Cadillac . . .. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

Chandler  Special  Six 

.... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

.... 

.... 

“  ether  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chevrolet . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“  Imperial  . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  ether  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers. .... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Durant . . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

.... 

.... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

.  . 

.... 

Essex . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

'  Model  T... 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Gardner,  8-cyl . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

BB 

BB 

Hudson . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobile . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

La  Salle . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

.... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“  ether  models 

.... 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Moon . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Nash,  Adv.  &  Sp.  6. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“  ether  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Area* 

A 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Packard . . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Peerless,  72, 90, 91. . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

“  other  model. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Pontiac . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

BB 

bb 

OlCdJIJb  xviilgui,  kTOV 

“  other  model. 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

RR 

BB 

“  6-cvl . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Mobiloil 


The  World’s  Quality  Oil 

Mobiloil 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


TN  a  hundred  pounds  of  » Hercomite  7  there 
are  about  350  sticks,  114  by  8  inches.  In  a 
hundred  pounds  of  the  standard  extra  dyna¬ 
mites  there  are  about  220  sticks.  A  stick  of 
Hercomite  7  will  do  as  much  work  as  a  stick 
of  20%  Extra  Dynamite,  and  it  costs  a  lot  less. 

You  can  save  money  on  your  land  clearing-  with 
Hercomite.  You  can  probably  get  Hercomite 
from  a  dealer  in  your  town.  If  not,  let  us  know 
and  we’ll  tell  you  where  to  get  it. 

HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

913  Market  Street 

Wilmington  Delaware 


HERCOMITE 

A  HERCULES  POWDER 


For  Grange  Lecturers 

The  subjects  of  the  debates  are: 

Is  the  young  man  who  chooses 
farming  as  a  life  work  making  a 
mistake ? 

*  %■ 

Should  farmers  use  Saturday 
afternoon  as  a  half  holiday? 

*  *  * 

Is  prohibition  under  present 
conditions  a  damage  rather  than 
a  benefit? 

*  *  * 

Does  poor  cooking  cause  more 
misery  than  strong  drink? 

*S»  ij:  :J: 

Should  farmers  adopt  an  8 
hour  day. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Is  it  more  economical  to  buy 
concentrates  for  the  dairy  than 
to  grow  them? 

Any  one  of  the  following  debate 
outlines  will  be  sent  to  Granges, 
Farmers’  Clubs  or  others  who 
will  make  use  of  them  on  receipt 
of  2  cents  each  to  cover  mailing 
costs. 

Send  to 

American  Agriculturist 
461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


Keep^bur  Horses  Sound 

A  horse  free  from  blemishes 
and  going  sound  is  more  valuable  and 
works  better.  Absorbine  has  been  used 
successfully  since  1892  for  reducing 
lameness  and  swellings  without 
blistering  or  removing  the  hair. 
Horse  can  be  worked  at  the  same 
time. 

*2.50  at  druggist*,  or  ptltprid 
Horae  book  S-B  free. 


Absorbine 

f  "  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT  OFF. 


IW.F.  YOUNG,  lnc.579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield. 


MassJ 


iinnm 


nil1  If®  "ran 


Fire  and 
Lightning:  Proof 

I  ARMED  INGOT  IRON  ££“ 

I  It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
I  when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
I  that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
I  steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
1  economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
I  our  free  illustrated  catalog .  Write  today. 

t  American  iron  Rnnfin.  Cn  _  n 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Who  Pays  for  Your  Roads? 

( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 


call  for  certain  amounts  to  be  raised 
by  the  township  itself.  The  townships 
are  raising  so  much  money  that  these 
limits  have  little  significance  and  are 
not  discussed  here. 

One  proposal  is  to  retain  the  general 
plan  but  to  increase  the  lower  limit, 
and  place  an  upper  limit. 

Another  proposal  is  to  give  $50  per 
mile  or  some  other  definite  amount  to 
each  town. 

Another  proposal  is  that  if  the  town¬ 
ship  will  raise  a  tax  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  mills,  the  state  will  provide  the 
balance  up  to  $100  per  mile.  This  is  on 
the  same  general  plan  as  the  proposed 
school  legislation.  It  provides  tax 
equalization  on  a  state-wide  basis. 

Payments  to  and  from  the  State 

Approximate  payments  under  the 
provisions  of  the  various  laws  are 
shown  for  a  few  counties  in  the  table. 
The  costs  of  roads  and  bridges  to  com¬ 
plete  the  state  system,  of  course,  can 
be  only  approximately  estimated.  Since 
about  ten  years  is  the  estimated  time 
required  to  complete  the  system,  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  cost  is  used  in  the 
table  so  as  to  put  the  figures  on  a 
yearly  basis.  Any  county  might  be 
called  on  for  more  or  less  than  this  in 
a  given  year,  depending  on  the  time 
when  the  construction  is  done  in  that 
county. 

Columbia  County  receives  from  the 
state  about  $123,134  per  year.  Its  aver¬ 
age  payment  to  the  state  plus  its  ap¬ 
proximate  share  of  the  cost  of  the  state 
system  is  $305,169  per  year,  or  Colum¬ 
bia  County  would,  on  the  average,  have 
to  pay  the  state  about  $182,035  per  year 
above  the  amount  which  it  receives. 
Columbia  County  would  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  rights-of-way,  take  care  of  snow 
removal,  furnish  enough  money  to 
maintain  all  roads  outside  the  state 
system,  and  in  addition  would  he  called 
on  for  about  $182,000  per  year.  Ex¬ 
pressed  in  another  way,  her  budget 
would  have  to  be  large  enough  to  buy 
rights-of-way,  pay  for  snow  removal, 
completely  take  care  of  the  county  sys¬ 
tem  of  roads  outside  the  state  system, 
and  furnish  a  sum  equivalent  to  $148 
per  mile  in  addition. 

Calculated  in  the  same  manner,  Albany 
County  would  receive  from  the  state 
about  $144,652  per  year  more  than  she 
would  he  required  to  pay  on  state  high¬ 
ways.  This  county  would  have  to  pay 
for  rights-of-way,  and  snow  removal, 
hut  would  receive  a  net  payment  of 
$165  per  mile  to  help  in  support  of 
roads  within  the  county  outside  of  the 
state  system. 

It  happens  that  there  are  large  ex¬ 
penses  for  construction  to  be  done  in 
Columbia  County.  It  happens  also  that 
this  county  does  not  have  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  automobiles  registered  in  it. 
Therefore,  its  payments  to  the  state 
will  be  high  and  the  receipts  from  the 
state  low.  The  need  for  a  road  across 
a  county  and  the  physical  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  making  the  road  are  not 
dependent  on  the  richness  of  the 
county.  The  present  system  of  support 
is  very  unjust  to  a  county  that  does  not 
happen  to  have  large  cities  in  it. 

According  to  these  estimates  33 
counties  must  pay  the  state  for  the 
support  of  the  state  highways  more 


than  they  receive  from  the  State.  The 
total  net  payment  by  them  amounts  to 
about  $2,000,000  per  year,  whereas  24 
counties  receive  from  the  State  a  total 
of  about  $3,000,000  per  year  more  than 
they  will  have  to  spend  for  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  completing  the  state  sys- 
tern. 

The  major  factors  in  causing  such 
wide  differences  are  that  each  county 
has  to  pay  35  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
state  and  county  roads,  regardless  of 
the  wealth  of  the  county;  and  that  reg¬ 
istration  fees  are  sent  back  to  the 
counties  on  the  basis  of  registrations  in 
the  county  rather  than  travel  in  the 
county.  The  latter  difficulty  can  be 
helped  by  returning  a  portion  of  the 
gasoline  tax  on  the  basis  of  miles  of 
road. 

A  number  of  methods  of  adjustment 
have  been  proposed.  Some  proposals 
call  for  the  state  to  take  over  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  roads  and  bridges  in  the 
state  system.  Other  proposals  would 
vary  the  percentage  that  the  counties 
pay  in  accordance  with  the  wealth  of 
the  counties,  or  their  wealth  per  rriile 
of  highway. 

A  New  Epoch  in  Transportation 

There  have  been  three  great  epochs  in 
the  development  of  New  York  State; 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  the 
introduction  of  railroads,  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  road  period. 

Before  the  Erie  Canal  was  com¬ 
pleted,  there  was  a  serious  congestion 
of  population  in  the  Eastern  States. 
The  opening  of  the  canal  caused  a 
great  industrial  expansion.  The  canal 
was  so  important  that  the  state  fin¬ 
anced  it  and  reimbursed  itself  in  part 
through  tolls. 

When  the  steam  engine  was  perfected, 
railroads  were  so  important  that  they 
were  given  aid  by  the’  state,  counties, 
townships,  cities  and  villages.  The  fed¬ 
eral  government  gave  them  vast  areas 
of  land.  The  quick  development  of  this 
new  means  of  transportation  was  so 
vital  that  we  did  not  wait  to  build  a 
little  railroad  and  then  extend  it  out  of 
the  income  from  freight,  but  various 
units  of  government  taxed  themselves 
to  help.  Rights  to  streets  and  high¬ 
ways  were  also  granted.  Mistakes  may 
have  been  made,  but  the  policy  of  quick 
development  was  amply  justified.  Be¬ 
fore  the  railroads  were  built  only  the 
land  along  the  water  could  readily’mar- 
ket  its  produce.  Railroads  extended 
transportation  to  lands  away  from  the 
water. 

The  sudden  development  of  motor 
vehicles  brought  a  new  era  in  indus¬ 
trial  development.  Transportation  is 
now  open  to  all  the  land  where  stone 
roads  penetrate.  Some  persons  think 
that  the  men  who  use  the  roads  should 
pay  the  entire  cost,  hut  this  policy 
would  cause  too  slow  a  development. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  we 
need  such  a  rapid  extension  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
the  system  to  pay  for  itself  out  of  tolls. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  a 
gasoline  tax  should  be  levied,  hut  that 
all  the  money  so  collected  should  be 
spent  on  roads  and  that  a  sound  policy 
of  State  development  calls  for  an  ex¬ 
penditure  by  the  State  through  direct 
appropriations  as  large  as  are  now  be- 


The  neighbors  called  the  police  to  stop  the  Joneses’  awful  fight,  but  he 
was  only  helping  her  pull  off  one  of  those  tight  jerseys. — Judge. 
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ing  made.  The  movement  to  widen  the 
base  of  support  has  lagged  behind  the 
use  of  roads.  At  the  present  time  our 
roads  are  used  by  other  states  which 
give  no  direct  support.  Local  roads 
are  used  by  vehicles  from  all  parts  of 
the  state  in  much  greater  proportion 
than  the  state  contributes  to  the  sup¬ 
port.  Even  if  no  gasoline  tax  were 
levied,  the  state  should  take  over  a 
larger  part  of  the  cost  of  roads  and 
bridges.  If  a  gasoline  tax  is  levied,  it 
would  provide  means  of  doing  this 
without  necessarily  increasing  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  roads  out  of  general 
funds.  It  would  also  make  possible  a 
more  rapid  development  of  the  state 
highways. 

A  Lateral  Road  System 

No  sound  policy  of  development  can 
be  had  without  giving  consideration  to 
the  necessity  for  a  rapid  development 
of  lateral  roads.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  this  can  best  be  done  by  the  coun¬ 
ties  under  state  supervision.  If  the 
lateral  roads  are  to  be  developed  as 
rapidly  as  they  should  be,  a  consider¬ 
able  percentage  of  the  gasoline  tax  will 
have  to  be  spent  on  these  roads.  A 
share  of  the  registration  fees  now  goes 
to  counties  on  the  basis  of  registration 
within  the  county.  This  greatly  favors 
the  urban  counties.  Oil  companies, 
telephone  companies,  chain  stores,  and 
many  other  agencies  that  use  fleets  of 
automobiles  or  trucks  usually  register 
them  in  a  single  city  or  a  few  cities, 
although  these  vehicles  are  for  state 
wide  use.  The  travel  by  private  citi¬ 
zens  within  a  county  is  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  vehicles  registered  there. 
Near  a  large  city  a  large  part  of  the 
travel  is  from  the  county.  In  rural 
counties  most  of  the  travel  is  from 
cities  outside  the  county.  This  method 
of  distribution  sends  the  money  where 
the  garage  is  rather  than  where  the 
car  is  used. 

If  the  portion  of  the  gasoline  tax 
that  is  to  go  to  counties  is  distributed 
on  road  mileage,  or  on  mileage  outside 
the  state  system,  it  will  tend  to  partly 
offset  the  method  of  distribution  of 
registration  fees  that  favors  the  city 
counties. 

The  road  policy  should  be  one  of 
state  development.  Roads  have  ceased 
to  be  a  local  question. 
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An  Important  School  Bill 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 

Now  we  come  to  the  further  steps 
in  this  program  for  the  rural  schools 
put  into  concrete  form  by  the  two  bills 
now  before  the  legislature,  the  first 
one  providing  $4,000,000  or  more  for 
the  direct  benefit  of  the  one-room 
school  districts  in  the  State,  and  the 
second  providing  $1,500,000  to  help  the 
small  graded  and  high  schools  having 
less  than  five  teachers. 

Do  you  wonder  that  we  feel  rather 
enthusiastic  over  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  solving  the  rural  school 
problem  ? 


Our  International  House 

THE  Religion  of  an  American  Town 
forms  the  topic  upon  which  Miss 
Rachel  Gleason  Brooks  has  written  a 
most  interesting  history  of  the  religious 
life  of  Sayville,  L.  I.  Like  most  Ameri¬ 
can  towns  Sayville  was  settled  by  peo¬ 
ple  of  different  nationalities  and  differ¬ 
ent  religions.  Their  ups  and  downs  in 
their  religious  and  economic  lives  were 
much  inter-related  and  Miss  Brooks 
shows  these  relationships  from  the 
time  when  Sayville  had  its  first  be¬ 
ginnings  as  a  fishing  village  until  it 
reaches  its  present  identity  of  a  Long 
Island  commuting  village. 

Through  its  changes  of  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  certain  groups  have  retain¬ 
ed  their  dominant  characteristics,  the 
Yankee  Puritans,  the  Hollanders,  the 
Czechs,  the  Germans  and  the  French. 
To  those  looking  for  local  history  it  is 
full  of  information  and  to  those  looking 
for  fresh  sociological  material  it  will 
be  most  helpful.  Price  60  cents.  The 
Sayville  Press,  Inc.,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  New 
York. 


e  Most  Profitable 

Thresher  to  Own 

• 

HEN  YOU  buy  a  thresher,  the  best  machine  will  cost  you  least. 
With  a  Case  thresher  you  are  sure  of  better  and  faster  work  in 
all  kinds  of  grain. 

The  profit  in  threshing  depends  on  how  well  the  machine  performs 
these  four  operations:  (1)  feeding;  (2)  threshing;  (3)  separating;  (4) 
cleaning.  Here  is  why  a  Case  thresher  does  better  threshing : 

1.  You  can  feed  high  or  low  on  the  cylinder.  In  tough  grain  the  threshing  action 
can  be  nearly  doubled  by  feeding  the  grain  high  on  the  cylinder. 

2.  All-steel,  unbreakable  cylinder,  accurately  balanced.  Double  bars,  one  on  the 
outside  of  the  bands,  firmly  support  each  row  of  cylinder  teeth. 

3.  All-steel,  unbreakable  concaves,  punched  to  allow  the  grain  to  fall  through. 
Both  front  and  rear  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  simple  outside  adjustments. 

One  to  six  rows  of  teeth  can  be  used. 

4.  Spring  steel  finger  grates.  Adjustable  and  non-clogging.  No  cross  bars  to  slow 
up  the  movement  of  the  straw  or  to  prevent  the  grate  from  functioning. 

5.  Interchangeable  cylinder  and  concave  teeth.  Forged  from  special  steel,  hardened 
where  there  is  wear,  and  toughened  throughout  body  and  shank  to  prevent 
breakage.  Loose  teeth  practically  unknown. 

From  feeder  to  windstacker,  a  Case  thresher  has  more  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  to  assure  good  work  than  any  other  machine.  That  is  why  it  is 
the  most  profitable  thresher  to  own.  Write  for  our  free  books,  “Bigger 
Profits  by  Better  Threshing”  and  the  new  Thresher  Catalog. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.B-3  ,  Racine,  Wis. 

If®!)  A ^  C»  *gi 

QUALITY  MACHINES  FOR  PROFITABLE  FARMING 


Established  1842 

The  New  Case 
Full  Line 
Includes: 

Threshers 
Combines 
Tractors 
Skid  Engines 
Hay  Balers 
Silo  Fillers 

Also  Casc.Built  Grand  Dr- 
tour  and  Emerson-Brant* 
ingham  Plows  and  Tillage 
Tools,  Manure  Spreaders, 
Haying  Machinery,  Corn 
Machinery,  Cotton  Ma« 
cbinery.  Grain  Drills, 
Grain  Binders  and  many 
other  machines. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOEL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint, 'Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in 

Americah  Agriculturist ’ 


FENCING 


Wo  manufacture  a  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence — inter¬ 
woven— Painted  Green— Red— or  Plain— made  in  3  to  G 
ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 

1 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Have  a  Debate  in  Your 
Grange 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 
for  an  outline  on  the  subject : 

Should  farmers  use  Saturday 
afternoon  as  a  half  holiday ? 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural- 
all  of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 
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MAGIC  BROODER 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Every  Feature  Practical 

Great  Fuel  Saver 

Superior  Equipment  for  Chick  Raising 

Double  Heat  control,  gas  chamber,  coal  feed,  non-clog- 
ing  grates — insure  pure  air  and  even  temperature, 
thus  producing  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Extra 
rigid  deflector  spreads  heat  evenly. 

Giant  Magic  unequalled  for  raising  broilers. 

EVERY  BROODER  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  free  catalogue  giving 
full  description,  also  our  Improv¬ 
ed  Roof  Pipe  which  catches  con¬ 
densation  above  the  roof.  Made  to  take  either  3 
in.  or  4  in.  pipe  from  brooder  at  same  price. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 

310  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N  .J. 
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Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  350  YEARLING  hens  carefnlTv  - 

an  Expert  Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds  and  ^ 

than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON,  of  England*0  6  pounds-  They  Produce  better 

Standard  Bred  “MARVEL”  Winter  Lavers 

THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  snlenriirt  rhirta  e  i  r* 

by  our  Marvelous  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying,  Standard  Bred,  American  Cert-CLCuld VT°™S  made 
Pure-Bred,  carefully  culled  for  size,  type,  color,  vigor  and  egg  laying  abilhv  for  29  -vLars; 

or' Bi?dstreet  Guaranteed-you  can  saf^  order  from  this  advertisement.  References:  Commerce iTalT  Dun 

S.  c.  Wh„  Br..  Buff.  Blk.  Leghorns.  Anconas .  *75L  Jl)(L  -5°°nn  ^00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rox.  R,  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorca*  '  " .  pnn  *I$m  ?-n'nn 

W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcas .  .  8  50  '35.00 

Impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Jlinorcas,  Parks’  Rox . f  .  950  o’nft  aa'Sn 

_  „  n  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100  Wh  Pekin  Duokhnv*  ac,85;0!  I60-0° 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments :  We  will  ship  20th  Century  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (liav  postman  nnllSi'L?)0  f,ach- 

Get  our  FR EE  illustrated  catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  money-making  chicks  COD  plan  imported  ma?incrPre^tr' 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Special  Offer  on  Sunshine  Chicks 

Sunshine  Chicks  will  be  better  than  ever  this  season,  blood  tested  for  5  years 
selected  for  high  egg  production,  bred  for  vigor  and  vitality.  In  fact  Sunshine 
Chicks  are  of  such  high  quality  that  we  not  only  back  them  with  a ’guarantee 
ot  live  delivery  but  we  are  going  still  further.  6 

We  Guarantee  Them  To  Live 

over  the  first  critical  10  days  of  their  life.  We  will  replace  loss  up  to  90% 
free  of  charge.  Play  safe  and  send  for  our  folder  and  price  list  now 

WRITE  TODAY! 


Sunnycrest  Hatcheries,  1925  Charleston  Avenue,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


BABY  QPJJQ|£C  Delivery  After  February  15th. 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed 
Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns....$3.25  $6.25  $12  $58.75  $1 15 
Anconas  and  Black  Leghorns...-  3.25  6.25  12  58.75  1  15 

White  and  Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14  68.75  135 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14  68.75  135 

Mixed  chicks  all  breeds .  2.75  5.25  10  48.50  95 

Write  for  catalog  and  special  discount  on  early  orders 
Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profit 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Box  12 


k»  Safp 


WONDERFUL  WINTER  LAYERS 

3  Reasons,  (I)  Breeding,  high 
priced  blood  lines..  Best  pure  bred. 


^nter^egrgrs,  eg^r-size  an d_  n umber 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

S  r  w  X  n  T  ..  25  50  100  500  1000 

S-k  S’  *  £r.  leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $110 

B.L.B.  and  W’h.  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  67  50  1  an 

Orpingtons  &  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Assorted  Clucks .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  F arm  Richfield*  pa. 


mor®  wf-ln  batc£ed.  Perhaps  most  important 
vir^‘nfirf  Scientific  incubating,  proper  moisture,  heat, 
I  etersime  Electric  Incubators.  Often  weigh  pound  more  a  100 
Po??£yVpepJLy*  Wealthy,  fluffy  right  start,  twice  value  15  kinds. 
cltafogFREl  °W  PnCe  cantbe  had-  ki£T  Discounts  NOW 

MODEL  HATCHERY.  BoxS  MONROE,  INDIANA 


PROFIT  BRED  CHICKS 

County  Line  Chicks  are  from  proven  producers.  They 
can  be  secured  in  five  breeds.  S.C.  White  Leghorns. 
Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 
all  from  range  reared  healthy  bred  to  lay  parents. 
Send  for  folder  which  gives  prices  and  information 
every  poultry  raiser  should  know. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY, 
Box  10  Telford,  Penna. 


LftNCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry- 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 

Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery  R.26  Lancaster,  O. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  25  50  100 

Barred  Hocks....4.00  7.50  14  S.C.W.  Leg . 3.50  6.50  12 

S.C.R.I.  Reds..  4.00  7.50  14  Heavy  Mixed....3.50  6.50  12 
500  Lots  'Ac  less.  1000  Lots  Ic  less. 

Free  Range  Flocks.  Live  Delivery. 

B.  N.  LATJVEK,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

cprri  A  I  FAT  I  prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
*■'*  I  Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 

Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  a  Specialty 

f-  C- w-  leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks . . .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

R.  I.  Reds..  .  7,50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

P.ea'7  Mlxed .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed  .  5.00  9.00  42.00  80.00 

oYo  e  IjCgtlorn  Cockerels:  Sire— from  hen  that 
Jai-d  -i12  eggs  per  year.  Hens— 254-290  eggs.  Actual 
365  day  trap  nest  record.  All  chicks  Postpaid  to 
your  door.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di¬ 
rect  or  write  for  free  circular. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY.  Dalmatia.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds. . . . ,.$4.00  $7.50  14.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed . . .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  %c  less,  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

per  100  500  1000 

fe.C.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  52.50  $100.00 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  1 10  00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Light  Mixed.  $9.00  per  100:  Heavy  Mixed.  $12.00  per 
100,  for  March  and  April.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  MeAliiterville,  Pa.  Box  49 


l/FDI  HU  BARGAINS  inWh  i 
lYLltLm  Leghorn  Chicks  ' 


iWh  l 
icks 


“Kerlin-Quality”  Money-Making 

Beautiful,  Great  Winter  Layers,  White ; _ 

Free.  EggContest  Winners.  Over  60,000  Delighted  Custom¬ 
ers.  BIO  DISCOUNT  on  Chicks  ordered  Now,  Delivery 
When  Wanted.  Free  Starting  Feed  I  Big  Catalog  FREE! 
Kerlin’sGrand  View  Peeltry  Farm,  Bex  35,  Centre  Hell,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


White  Leghorns  $12.  Barred  Rocks 
$14.  Light  Mixed  $9.  100%  live 

.  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GH  BRED  CHIC 


Send  Only  ONE  CENT  PER  CHICK  and  Pay  Postman  the  Rest  After  Yon  Get  the  Chicks 


Yu  ■ 


Varieties 


Prices  on:  25  50  100 


S  G.  White  Buff  Brown  Leghorns  and  Anconas  _ 
Columbian  &  Silver  Wy’d’tfi  Rhode  Island  Wbit« 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.C.&  R.C.  Rhode  Isl.Reds 
Blue  Andalusian  &  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  .  • 

Buff  and  White  Minorcas . 

Black  Minorcas,  White  Wy’d’t,  White  &  Buff  Oip. 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  Sussex  &  Dark  Cornish  .  •  7'ch  14 
,  Assorted  Chicks  (Heavy  Breeds)  A*ca  * 

Br“rfa' . 3.00 


3.50 

4.50 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 


Assorted  Chicks  (Lieut  Breeds) 


.00  10.80 
.00  14.40 
.50  13.50 
.50  13.50 
14.00 
14.00 
27.00 

'.oo  i.00 


500  1000 

56.00  110.00 
70.00  135.00 
65.00  117.50 
65.00  117.50 
68.00  130.00 
68.00  130.0 ' 
132.00  260.00 

42.50  82.50 

37.50  72.50 


Prices  as  shown,  Dios  I 
postage.  Order  from  | 
this  ad  and  save  time  I 
andmoney.  Reference:  | 
Bank  of  Ottawa.  Dun  I 
or  Bradstreet  or  Editor  | 
of  this  Paper. 

I.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY  I 
Dept  69  Ottawa,  0.  f 
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With  the  A.  A, 

Poultry.  Farmer 


Why  the  Wide  Range  in  Poultry  Profits  ? 


PRACTICES  that  spell  the  difference 
between  merely  “getting  by”  in  the 
poultry  business  and  making  a  substan¬ 
tial  profit,  are  indicated  in  a  summary 
of  records  kept  by  flockowners  over  a 
seven-months’  period. 

An  outstanding  fact  shown  by  the 
summarized  figures  is  that  low  feed 
cost  may  not  be  economical.  The  five 
flockowners  who  made  largest  profits 
had  a  feed  cost  considerably  above  the 
average  of  all  record  keepers.  The  av¬ 
erage  cost  for  the  five  was  $122.32  per 
100  hens.  Taking  the  average  of  25 
reports  the  cost  was  $80,  more  than 
$40  less  per  100  hens.  Yet  the  return 
above  feed  cost  for  the  five  flocks  was 
$139.04,  while  for  the  25  it  averaged 
only  $109.24,  or  about  $30  less. 

Feeding  a  high  protein  feed  to  the 
laying  flock  during  the  summer  months 
is  also  profitable,  the  reports  reveal. 
“The  five  flockowners  who  made  the 
most  profit,”  according  to  the  sum¬ 
mary,  “fed  protein  in  the  form  of 
either  milk,  meat  scraps,  or  tankage. 
Cost  of  these  protein  feeds  was  more 
than  off-set  by  greater  returns  in 
eggs.” 

The  records  showed  that  flocks  re¬ 
turning  highest  profits  were  carefully 
culled,  and  that  the  marketing  of  un¬ 
profitable  layers  and  surplus  broilers 
was  a  very  profitable  practice. 

How  much  improved  practices  can 
accomplish  in  the  way  of  increasing 
profits  is  indicated  in  the  following 
figures:  One  flock  returned  $229  for 
each  100  hens  above  feed  cost,  while 
another  returned  only  $81;  the  amount 
of  money  received  for  eggs  from  each 
100  hens  during  the  seven  months  was 
$99.13  for  the  lowest  flock,  while  the 
highest  was  $176.90. 


number  of  producer,  (this  registry 
number  is  furnished  to  the  producer  by 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 


Baby  *2  Chicks 


Honey  for  the  Chickens 

Even  the  chickens  have  a  sweet  tooth. 
Down  in  Cape  May  County,  Thomas  W. 
Kessler,  a  successful  poultryman,  is  feed¬ 
ing  honey  to  his  young  chickens  and  get¬ 
ting  excellent  results.  He  has  been  able 
to  control  disease  in  his  flocks  and  he 
credits  their  healthy  condition  to  the 
honey  that  they  get.  One  tea  cup  of 
honey  is  mixed  with  each  10  quarts  of 
water  and  it  is  greatly  relished  by  the 
hens  and  chickens  alike.  It  proved  of 
great  value  with  the  little  chicks  this 
spring.  The  mortality  was  greatly  re¬ 
duced  and  the  chicks  had  more  pep  over 
those  that  did  not  receive  the  sweeten¬ 
ed  drink. 


Lights  for  Hens 

“How  many  lights  are  needed  per  pen 
of  100  hens.” 

BEST  results  have  been  secured  by 
using  a  40  watt  lamp  every  ten  feet. 
The  lamps  are  hung  six  feet  from  the 
floor  and  each  lamp  has  a  reflector  16 
inches  in  diameter.  By  this  rule,  it 
would  take  two  lights  for  a  pen  20x20. 


Retail  Egg  Grading  Law 
Hurts  Local  Market 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
feeling  among  the  poultrymen.  The 
same  is  true  in  Massachusetts.  A  study 
of  the  New  England  Egg  Law  shows 
at  once  this  outstanding  difference  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  New  York  State  Law. 
In  the  first  place,  taking  Connecticut 
as  an  example,  this  uniform  law  shows 
requirements  set  down  for  “Connecti¬ 
cut  New  Laid  Fancy”,  which  is  the  top 
grade.  The  law  states  that  eggs  to  be 
sold  under  this  grade,  must  be  laid  in 
Connecticut,  must  not  be  over  seven 
days  old,  must  average  net  weight  24 
ounces  per  dozen  with  a  minimum 
weight  of  22  ounces  for  individual  eggs. 
The  other  specifications  are  similar  to 
the  top  notch  grade  except  that  eggs 
must  be  packed  by  the  producer,  or 
producers’  organization,  must  be  can- 
died,  packed  in  sealed  cartons  bearing 
the  name  and  address  and  registry 


S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn 
Chicks  and  Pullets 


( Day-Old )  (8-10  Weeks) 

from  State-Supervised, 
blood-tested  specialty 

bred  stock.  ,„u 

Every  Leghorn  chick  is  hatched  from  a  Hen 
Breeder,  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more. 

For  Quick  Profits— Raise  a  Brood  of  Broilers 
Try  our  Wh.  Wyandotte-Wh.  Rock  Cross  Bred 
Chicks  from  blood-tested  matings.  They  make 
top-notch  broilers,  and  the  pullets  make  good 
winter  layers.  We  also  offer  chicks  from  blood, 
tested  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Red  and 
Wh.  Wyandotte  matings. 

R.  I.  Red  Pullets,  10  Weeks  Old 
Only  $1  Each — Immediate  Delivery 
Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices 

Wene  Chick  Farms  Dept.  D, 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


BIG  CHICKS 

from  High  Record  Mating 


300-326  eggs  S.C.  White  Leg- 
horns.  Also  Special  Tancred 
Matings  and  15  other  varie¬ 
ties.  Buff.  Brown,  Black 
Leghorns;  Anconas;  White, 
Buff,  Black  Minorcas ;  Barred, 
White,  Buff  Rocks;  Whito 
Wyandottes;  S.C.  and  R.C. 
Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giants. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 
before  you  buy.  Prices  Low 
and  good  genuine  persona] 
service  to  each  customer. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  28 
1900 — 1929  years  shipping  chicks  to  sat- 

Firvt  in  r’A.vf,.,  lsfied  customers. 

in  S“‘PChtcks  FREE!  1000  CHICKS  in 
m  u.  o.  ~  prizes  for  best  photos  of 
Pioneer  Chicks  or  Flocks. 


U”L  ***ON!?R  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS 


3w^B°,rriifrirc 

Buff  Leghorn  Vlil  VllIJ 

Shipped  C.O.D.  Send  No  Money 

PURE  STRAINS — Tancred— Hollywood— Barron— 
American  S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns — Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns— Eggs  and  Chicks  Produced  from  some 
of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
Specializing  in  High  Egg  Production— Dependable 
Chicks  for  Commercial  Poultrymen — 100%  Live  Ar¬ 
rival— Send  No  Money— Chicks  Shipped  C.O.D.— 
Catalogue. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms, 
Box  314  Grampian,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

In  lots  of....25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  $4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 


Rocks  or  Reds . 

...  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Wh.  Leghorns . 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Heavy  Mixed . 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

Light  Mixed 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96 -page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


B  A  Raw”  rillflFC  hatched  by  the 
DAO  X  LJl1IL1k3  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broil¬ 
ers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n,  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


n  A  H V  ruvrirc  Famous  Tancred 

DAD  X  l^lLRK VaXVS  Strain,  Single  Comb 

White  Leghorn 
Chicks,  from  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Our  flocks 
are  headed  with  260  egg  strain  cockerels.  Write  for  our 
new  free  circular  and  our  prices. 

Cocolamus  Poultry  Farm,  Box  40,  Cocolamus,  Pa- 

Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns.  Anconas,  12c. 
Rocks.  Reds,  14c.  Wy¬ 
andottes.  Orpingtons,  Minorcas.  15c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa- 


CHICKS 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  thK' 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.J- 


FRESH,  pure  oatmeal!  Nothing  bet¬ 
ter  for  little  fellows’  diet,  as  every¬ 
body  knows. 

And  how  you  see  it  "work”  when  you 
put  this  wonderful  food— properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  blended— into  baby  chicks! 
What  husky,  healthy,  ready-for-work  or 
-market  chickens  you  grow! 

A  Scientific  Ration 

Oatmeal,  from  sound  choice  grain  is 
the  base  of  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter,  a  balanced  ration  in  dry  mash 
form  that  is  made  right  in  the  same 
mills  where  Quaker  cereals  are  prepared. 

This  famous  ration  was  developed  upon 
scientific  findings  and  each  year  in¬ 
creases  its  popularity.  It  contains  mo¬ 
lasses  (preventive  of  coccidiosis)  and 
both  cod  liver  oil  and  cod  liver  meal. 
Also,  valuable  proteins,  important  min¬ 
erals,  grains  —  all  in  exactly  the  pro¬ 
portions  that  scientific  research  and 
experiment  have  proved  best. 


It’s  All  Feed— Every  Bit 
All  of  these  select  feedstuffs  are  ground 
to  the  proper  texture  for  tiny,  tender 
crops.  They  are  thoroughly  mixed  by 
modern  machines  so  that  at  every  mouth¬ 
ful  the  baby  chick  gets  "something  of 
everything.” 

No  picking  apart;  no  waste;  no  foreign 
or  inedible  matter;  just  food — real  nour¬ 
ishment — every  hit  of  it. 

What  Cod  Liver  Meal  Does 
The  cod  liver  meal  seems  to  multiply 
the  nourishment  in  other  ingredients, 
keeps  appetites  keen,  and  helps  to  build 
strong,  capable  organs,  better  blood,  and 
thus  prevents  anemia. 

With  all  of  its  advantages,  Quaker  Ful- 
O-Pep  Chick  Starter  is  actually  cheaper 
to  use;  costs  less  because  it  goes  farther. 
It’s  easy  and  pleasant  to  handle;  saves 
time  and  labor;  ready  for  use  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  blue-and-white  striped 
sack. 


And  easy  to  buy,  too!  Quaker  dealers 
everywhere  want  a  chance  to  show  you 
how  to  turn  your  baby  chicks  into 
heavy-laying  pullets  or  heavy- weighing 
meat  birds.  If  you  don’t  know  your 
Quaker  Dealer  write  us  direct. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


¥  ¥ 


Oatmeal 
626  Eggs 


Cornmeal 
72  Eggs 


In  a  test  conducted  at  Liberty  Villa  Farm,  fifty 
pullets  raised  on  oatmeal  feeds  produced  626 
eggsintheirfirst28daysof  eggrecord.  Fifty  pul¬ 
lets  raised  on  the  same  rations — except  for  the 
substitution  of  cornmeal  for  oatmeal — pro¬ 
duced  72  eggs  in  the  same  period.  Oatmeal 
builds  pullets  of  the  laying  type;  well- 
developed,  healthy  birds  that  want  to  work. 


Quaker 


FUL-O-PEP  CHICK  STARTER 


Your 


Baby  Chicks 

deserve 


Oatmeal ,  too 

Give  Them  this  Life-Saving ,  Strength- 
Building  Nourishment  contained  in  Ful- 
O-Pep  Chick  Starter ,  a  balanced  ration 
prepared  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Company 


196)  24 
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HILL  P OT 

Quality  Chicks 

Leghorns  Rocks  £  c)  Reds  Wyandottes 


Hillpot  Quality  Chicks,  because  of  heavily  and  continuously.  It  is  these 
then  splendid  health  and  vigor,  actual-  vital  factors  that  reduce  the  ee-tr  Pnct 
ly  require  less  time  and  attention  than  ^  Iact01s  ™at  reduce  the  egg  cost 

average  chicks.  They  mature  more  and  &lve  the  bl&  Profits  that  have  won 
quickly  with  minimum  loss,  thus  cut-  a  national  reputation  for  Hillpot 
ting  down  rearing  cost.  They  lay  Quality  Chicks. 

Send  for  my  valuable  Chick  Book.  It  is  free. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


HERE:  NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 

FULL  BLOODED  “ AMERICAN ”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

50 

American  or  Eng.  SC.  Wh.  Leghorns .  $6.75 

Hollywood  Wli.  or  Brown  or  Buff  Legs. .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.  Anconas — Barred  Rocks .  7.75 

1IC  or  SC  Reds,  Wh.  Rocks,  Parks  Rocks .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  BuffOrp.,  Blk.  Minorcas .  9.25 

Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians .  11.25 

Light  Mixed  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed 
Mixed  $  1 2.00  a  hundred. 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOGUE — It  proves  to  you  the  SUCCESS  our  Customers  have 
with  our  chicks— Breeders  culled  and  Bred  for  High  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Win¬ 
ter  when  eggs  are  demanding  large  premiums.  Reference.  Curwensville  National 
Bank — 100%  Live  Arrival — Dependable  Service.  Order  Early. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  BOX  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

breeds 

our  selection 

$10.00. 

Heavy 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75  $13  $62.00  $120 

7.25 

14 

67.00 

130 

7.75 

15 

72.00 

140 

7.75 

15 

72.00 

140 

9.00 

17 

82.00 

160 

10.25 

20 

95.00 

190 

13.00 

25 

120.00 

230 

5.50 

10 

50.00 

100 

on  Chicks 

from 

our 

NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS 

500,000  SUPERQUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1929 

Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering  NATIONAL 
SUPERBRED  CHICKS  NOW.  25  — 

S.C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns..$3.5( 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  W.  Leghorns....  3.71 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds....  4.2! 

Black  JUinorcas  and  Anconas .  4.2! 

White 'Wyandottes  and  Buff  Orpingtons  4.7! 

White  Minorcas  and  Blue  Andelusians  5.5< 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . .  7.0( 

Mixed  or  Odds  and  Ends .  3.00  5.50 

.  v - . , .  _ §end  for  our  Free  Catalog  with  prices  on 

SPECIAL  MATED  FLOCKS.  All  chicks  sent  prepaid  by  either  Parcel  Post  or  Express. 

100%  Irve  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references  furnished  on  request.  Write  us. 
lou  will  save  money  by  ordering  Superbred  chicks  NOW. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  Box  408  MIFFLINTQWN,  PENNA. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


110  FREF  f  H  I  f  K  S  with  each  too  ordered 
t  L.  o  i  L.  rv  o  before  march  1st. 

Don  t  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf's  extra  quality  pure-bred  high 
producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and  health  of  chicks 
is  safeguarded.  Qet  Qur  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over 
$1000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds — prices 
very  attractive.  Write  today.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Toe  picking  stopped  in¬ 
stantly  with  Wolf’s  ••No-Pick.*’  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY, 


BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Buti 


C.M.L.  CHICKS; 


l  Cost  no  more  than  Ordinary  chicks  from 
)the  average  hatchery  and  the  quality  is 
far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years 
in  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  BARRON 
S.C.W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS.  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Our  birds  have  ample  range  which  insures  large,  hardy  chicks.  They  are  carefully  selected  and  mated. 
They  mature  early.  Our  fine  quality  chicks  can  be  had  at  a  price  that  will  surprise  you.  Get  our  low 

write  toda ye5forv FREEteca taiogue!  C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


mwr^soLD  SftTISFh  CTORY'  CHICKS 


POSTPAID  PRICES — AMERICA’S  EAMUUS  RRIZE  WINN1N U  STRAINS— 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.,  Blk.  Leghorns:  Sheppard’s  Anconas  . $4.00  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $1 15.00 

Bar!,  Wh.  &  Bf.  Rocks;  Bf.  Orp. ;  Reds;  Blk.  Minorcas  .  4.50  8.00  15.00  70.00  135.00 

Barron  Wh  Leghorns;  Wh.  Wyandottes;  Bf.  Minorcas  .  4.75  8.50  16.00  75.00  145.00 

Ex  Dual  Wh.  Wyand;  Reds;  Rocks;  Wycoff  W.  Leg:  Wh.  Min...  5.00  9.50  18.00  85.00  160.00 

Heavy  Mixed  50,  $6;  100  $11.50;  500  $55;  1000  $105.  Light  Mixed  50  $5;  100  $9;  500  $42;  1000 
$85.  J.  Blk.  Giants  100  $20.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  28c  each.  Not  Postpaid  to  Canada. 

We  have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for  21  years.  Matings  culled  and  selected,  by  Experts  for 
Heavy  Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal  service  on  all  orders.  We  ship  C.O.D.  Bank  References. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Catalog 

Member 


FREE. 

I.B.C.A. 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


10  FREE  CHICKS 


— ON  orders  booked  before  March  |5th,  wo 
give  10  Chicks  free  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  We  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RE  LIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to 
health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 
Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason¬ 
able.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  of  $10.00 
or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAIN 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office. 

100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $12.00  $57.50  $110 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  E,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BOS  QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers.  Several  varie- 
lies.  Low  prices.  Special  discounts.  No 
money  dowu.  Pay  10  days  before  ship¬ 
ment  or  C.O.D.  in n%  live  delivery  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  free. 

Bos  Hatcliery,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


( Continued  from  Page  22) 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  upon 
request). 

Storage  Eggs  Should  Be  Labeled 

In  every  one  of  the  New  England 
States,  eggs  to  bear  the  standard  state 
grade  must  be  produced  within  the 
state.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent  some  bootlegging  of  eggs,  but  it  is 
not  believed  that  this  is  carried  on  on 
any  considerable. scale.  We  can  hardly 
expect  to  do  this  in  New  York  State, 
since  New  York  City  is  not  a  state 
market  but  an  inter-state  market,  and 
as  a  matter  of  real  fact  we  are  hardly 
entitled  to  set  up  grades  which  would 
exclude  eggs  produced  outside  the 
state  of  New  York.  However,  it  would 
be  possible  to  set  up  grades  which 


WE  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  our 
readers  who  have  constructive 
suggestions  for  improving  the  pres¬ 
ent  New  York  State  Egg  Grading 
Law.  Suggestions  already  received 
might  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Keep  the  present  law  but 
amend  it  by  eliminating  the  unclas¬ 
sified  grade  and  the  nearby  fancy 
grade.  . 

2.  Require  all  cold  storage  eggs  to 
be  labeled  as  such.  This  might  be 
done  by  keeping  the  present  grades 
but  add  the  word,  cold  storage,  to 
all  eggs  that  have  been  stored. 

3.  Do  away  with  all  grades  and 
teach  the  consumer  to  buy  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality. 

4.  Require  the  producer  to  candle 
before  the  eggs  are  sold. 

5.  Sell  eggs  by  weight,  thus  re¬ 
moving  the  necessity  for  weight  re¬ 
quirements  in  grading. 


would  exclude  state  eggs  beyond  limits 
now  covered  by  nearby  and  nearby 
western  eggs  as  quoted  on  the  market. 
We  believe  that  the  interests  of  the 
poultrymen  in  New  York  State  make  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  storage 
eggs  be  sold  as  “storage  eggs”,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  condition.  There  can  be 
set  up  a  system  of  grades  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  fresh  egg  grades,  but  with 
the  term  “storage”  added,  and  storage 
eggs  can  he  sold  on  the  basis  of  quality 
of  these  grades,  hut  a  fresh  egg  should 
be  a  really  fresh  egg  and  not  simply  a 
high  class  egg  out  of  storage. 

As  to  the  unclassified  grade.  There 
are  both  advantages  and  disadvantages 
to  having  this  grade.  We  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  final  result  will  be  better 
if  unclassified  eggs  are  eliminated  and 
an  actual  grade  substituted  for  it.  If 
we  had  more  packing  plants  operated 
by  local  producers  in  New  York  State, 
the  whole  situation  would  be  much 
easier  to  me.et.  As  I  understand  it, 
one  reason  why  the  Canadian  law  has 
worked  so  well  is  that  there  are  scat¬ 
tered  everywhere  throughout  Canada, 
egg  grading  plants  which  take  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  eggs  and  grade  them  properly. 
The  people  -who  assume  that  this  Cana¬ 
dian  Law  would  work  equally  as  well 
in  New  York  State,  seem  to  have  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  such  plants  are, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  not  existant  in 
New  York  State.  We  hope  that  this 
condition  will  change  in  the  future,  but 
we  do  not  believe  personally  that  the 
situation  can  he  met  with  organization 
of  producers  throughout  the  whole  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  section,  or  even  through 
the  Northeastern  States.  One  such  at¬ 
tempt  has  already  been  made  and  the 
results  are  too  well  known  to  require 
commenting. 

Poultrymen  Should  Pull  Together 

In  the  meantime,  we  hope  that  the 
various  organizations  interested  in 
poultry  producers  in  the  state,  will  take 
hold  and  see  that  the  necessary  changes 
are  made  in  the  Egg  Law.  The  poultry 
industry  of  New  York  State  is  a  great 
and  increasingly  important  part  of  its 


rmrifQ  with  vim 

V/Xll  V/ J\0  and  vigor 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  years  experi¬ 
ence,  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  at  the  following  prices' 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . lie  each— $100.00  per  loot) 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . lie  “  100.00  “  loon 

Barred  Rocks . 12c  “  110.00  “  lrmn 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 14c  ”  130.00  "  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 14c  “  130.00  “  1000 

Mixed  Broilers . : .  9c  “  80.00  “  looo 

Order  now  for  spring  delivery.  Capacity  60,006  eg^s 
$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 
Our  Slogan  “ Service  After  Delivery” 


FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BABY  CHICKS 

22  years’  progressive  success  with 
Cornell's  advice  in  culling,  grading 
and  feeding  in  operating  a  71  acre 
Poultry  Farm.  Strong,  Liveable  Pro¬ 
ductive  and  Profitable  Baby  Chicks 
Leghorns,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes 
and  Giants.  Ask  for  price  and 
mating  lists.  Custom  Hatching. 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


D  ADV  ruirve  Live  Delivery. 

nrtnl  LlllUVa  Postage  Prepaid 

1 1  vmviiu  50  100  500 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . $6.00  $11.00  $52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns .  6.00  11.00  52.50 

Anconas  .  6.00  11.00  52.50 

Barred  Rocks . .  6.50  12.50  60.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks .  6.50  12.50  60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds .  6.50  12.50  60.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas .  6.50  12.50  60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes .  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons .  7.50  14.00  67.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507MeechAv.  Cleveland,  0. 


S.C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
R.I.  REDS 

Send  for  low  price  list  and 
Ibooklet.  describing  our  farm, 
stock,  etc.  Our  Tancred  Strain 
Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the 
best.  Eighteen  years  in  the 
Chick  and  Chicken  business. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms, 

Dept.  A.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKSSS^-^-^ 

of  one  hundred  ordered.  April  hatched  chicks.  Leghorns, 
White.  Brown.  Buff,  Black— $14.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas.  Anconas,  $16.00  per  100;  White 
Rocks.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons.  $18.00  per  100. 
March,  $2  more;  May,  $2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom 
hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  broiler  chicks.  Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy.  12e; 
All  Heavy,  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
husky,  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY.  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone 
1603  or  1604. 


100%  Live  Arrival  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns.  $12  $52.50  $1 10 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns. _ _ _  12  52.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _  14  67.50  130 

White  Rocks . . 14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds  _ _  14  67.50  130 

Black  Minorcas _  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks . .  9  42.50  80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

j  13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black 

1  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes  Hamburgs, 
j  speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

2  ; 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandotte: 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and  Mixec 
Also  two  and  six  weeks  old  chicks. 
Pekin  Ducklings. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  UBEBR°TXY,,2N  > 


Wyckoff  Tancred  p  LI  I  V 
White  Leghorns  *  A  * 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safo  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N,  NACE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  No.  50,  Richfield,  Pa 
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Lamona 

Baby  Chicks 

and 

Setting  Eggs 

START  NOW  to  build  your  flock  of 
the  finest  all-purpose  fowl  ever  de¬ 
veloped.  Prolific  layer  of  white-shelled 
eggs,  fine  table  fowl,  develops  early, 
grows  fast  and  will  command  top  prices. 
Day-old  chicks,  $1.00  each;  settings, 
$5  to  $50.  Order  now  to  insure  delivery. 

S.  E.  RAYMOND  *  Cbardon,  Ohio 


f-  $  Lb.  Leghorns— v 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylvania’s 
healthy  mountain  top.  Get  your 
chicks  from  certified  record  strains 
above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hollywood, 
Tancred,  Barron  Matings.  Hatch 
weekly  pure  white  eggs  up  to  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful  Color 
Plate  Leghorn  Catatogue  Free, 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  AID _ TYRONE,  PENNA. ^ 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $12.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Win.  Nace’s  select .  14.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 


1/2C  less  in  5 00  lots.  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

25  chicks  add  2c,  50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  .  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 
WM.  NACE,  Prop.  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


agriculture,  and  no  law  which  works 
an  injustice  can  long  be  tolerated.  It 
is  up  to  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
the  industry  to  put  our  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  see  that  the  stiuation  is  cor¬ 
rected. 

❖  $  * 

Suggests  Discussion  Before 
Action 

YOUR  article  on  the  Egg  Grading 
Law  and  its  effects  and  defects  is 
O.  K.  My  only  comment  is  (and  it  is 
made  as  a  result  of  what  we  learned 
on  our  recent  tour  of  the  New  York 
markets)  that  you  did  not  stress  suf¬ 
ficiently  the  first  point  you  made  in  the 
article.  We  have  had  low  egg  prices 
this  winter;  not  knowing  any  other 
thing  to  blame  for  that  state  of  affairs 
a  great  many  of  us  have  jumped  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  egg  law  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  TheYe  are  two  other  factors 
that  probably  had  much  more  to  do 
with  it — there  were  20  per  cent  more 
eggs  in  storage  than  last  winter,  and 
the  unusually  mild  weather  has  stimu¬ 
lated  an  unprecedented  supply  of  fresh 
eggs.  Of  course,  we  might  argue  that 
it  was  the  hope  of  selling  storage  eggs 
in  competition  with  fresh  eggs  that  led 
last  spring  to  the  heavy  storing  of 
eggs.  If  such  was  the  case,  we  need 
not  worry  about  its  happening  again. 
The  storage  men  are  taking  heavy 
losses. 

Personally  I  feel  that  the  egg-law 
needs  some  revisions.  I  think  changes 
should  be  made  only  after  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  has  cleared  the  issue  in 
our  minds.  Your  bringing  the  matter 
to  the  front  in  American  Agriculturist 
should  help  to  do  that. — L.  W. 


Strong  and  vigorous.  True 
to  type  and  bred  to  lay 

The  keystone  of  Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  is 
the  Kerr  breeding  farm,  where  2000  birds  are  now 
being  trapnested.  These  heavy  layers  are  scientifically 
mated  to  males  from  three  or  more  generations  of  officially 
tested  hens.  Here  Kerr  produces  the  pullets  that  are  such 
consistent  winners  in  the  egg-laying  contests,  and  the  great  male 
birds  to  head  his  breeding  flocks.  The  Kerr  Chickeries  can  fur¬ 
nish  utility  and  special  matings  chicks  from  flocks  that  have 
passed  the  blood  test  for  Bacillary  White  Diarrhea. 

Kerr’s  1929  chicks  are  better  than  ever  and  are 
priced  lower  than  ever  before.  Write  for  book¬ 
let  giving  prices  and  illustrated  account  of  the 
Kerr  way  of  producing  livable,  profitable  chicks. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Camden,  N.  J.  Paterson,  N.  i.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Danbury,  Conn.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


|  RED  BANK, 

18Th"yeAR 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS' 


NEW  JERSEY 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Consumer  Does  Not  Under- 


PENNA. 

“State 

Supervised” 

CHICKS 

\Keystone? 

chicks’L, 

ml 

Flocks  inspected  by  omciais  irom 
the  Penna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  19th  year.  Get  our  low 
prices  on  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  I.B.C.A. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE 

HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant) 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 

CHICKS! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 
5000  Chicks  Weekly 


Bargain  price  $18.00  per  hundred.  Ten  per  cent  with 
order,  balance  C.O.D.  Refund  if  ordering  dates  are 
idled.  SPECIAL — 200  chicks  weekly  from  pedigreed 
matings,  price  on  request. 


Hatchery  Chichs  For  Greater  Profits 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 

OFFICE  196  LARK  STREET.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

50  100  500  1000 

Single  Comb,  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

Broiler  Chicks,  Heavv  Breed. .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks.  Light  Breed .  5.00  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY^,  E%Nv;: 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  II  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

S.  C.  Red .  14  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  12  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  ..  9  per  100 

500  lots  */2 c  less;  1000  lots  lc  less. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


write  for  free  p 
circular.  >»' 


Chicks,  Barron  Eng.  White  Leghorns 

Common  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Light  &  Heavy 
Mixed,  as  low  as  8c  each.  100%  guaranteed. 
“New  Circular  Free.”  Prepaid. 

TWIN  HATCHERY  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  since  1904.  Orders  for 
chicks  and  eggs  booked  now.  Catalogue 
on  request. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33:  EGGS  $14-100 
“Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE. 

I  slip.  L.  I„  N.  Y 


stand  Law 

THE  egg  grading  law  has  some  very 
good  features,  but  the  greatest  in¬ 
convenience  we  have  found  with  it  is 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  buying 
public.  Too  few  people  realize  that 
Grade  A  is  not  the  best  grade,  and  fail 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  Nearby 
Fancy.  It  is  natural  to  think  of  “A” 
as  being  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 
error  in  the  law  is  in  providing  a  grade 
better  than  “A”.  Grade  A  should  in¬ 
clude  only  those  eggs  which  are  now 
graded  as  Nearby  Fancy;  that  is,  all 
the  grades  should  be  put  one  forward 
in  the  alphabet.  If  necessary,  a  Grade 
D  might  be  included.  Also,  the  un¬ 
classified  grade  should  be  eliminated. 
We  have  seen  some  of  our  best  eggs 
put  into  the  unclassified  grade,  until 
we  undertook  to  pack  our  eggs  in  the 
standard  2x6  cartons,  stamped  with 
the  grade  at  the  farm.  This  measure 
brings  us  a  somewhat  better  price  than 
we  would  otherwise  receive.  The  egg 
grading  law,  in  my  opinion  should  in¬ 
clude  size,  same  as  the  Federal  grades. 
We  separate  ours  into  two  sizes,  or 
perhaps  three,  over  22  ounces,  over  18 
ounces,  and  under  18  ounces.  We  have 
practically  none  under  18  ounces  to 
the  dozen. 

There  is  some  competition  with  the 
storage  eggs,  it  is  true,  but  were  it  not 
for  the  storage  egg  holders,  eggs  in  the 
spring  could  not  be  given  away  fast 
enough.  However,  I  believe  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  egg  will  disappear  from  the  mar¬ 
kets  entirely.  Winter  eggs  are  largely 
a  matter  of  hatching  time  of  chicks, 
together  with  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment,  and  fresh  eggs  are  going  to  be 
nearly  as  plentiful  all  year  as  they  are 
in  summer.  I  am  inclined  to  blame 
this  for  the  lowering  of  egg  prices -this 
winter,  rather  than  the  flooding  of  the 
markets  with  storage  eggs.  There  are 
more  fresh  eggs  direct  from  farms  in 
the  city  stores  this  winter  than  ever 
before.  Any  grocer  will  agree  to  that 
in  this  particular  part  of  the  state. 
Eggs  are  becoming  a  product  which 
will  not  be  dependent  on  the  seasons.— 
C.  D.  Y. 


Not  just  a  hatchery,  but  a  real  Breeding  Farm  of  100  acres.  Careful  man 
agement,  finest  possible  equipment,  and  years  of  experience  guarantee  you  a 
better,  more  profitable  chick  State  tested  annually  for  B.W.D.  Free  Circular. 

Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Lone  Oaf{  Poultry  Farm 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  but  our  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  rearing  is  sold. 

Chicks  of  Known  Ability 

Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose 
dams’  production  records  ranged  from  200-278  eggs. 
This  same  blood  is  being  intensified  still  more  in  the 
present  flock  matings.  Make  sure  of  the  production 
ability  of  your  future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from 
these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  priced  right. 

LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  661,  BABYLON,  N.  Y. 
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Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels, 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically yL 
culled  and  supervised.  SmithHatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

HATCHERIES  Bos  44  Fairport,  N. 


Schwe^leps“TH0?p;BRjpcBABr 


GPHEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
k  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandotte*.  IXc  and  up*  tOQ*  five  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid- 
Member  Internationa!  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204 Northampton.  BUFFALO,  a.  r 


FREE 


CHICK 


BOOK 
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Delight  Your  Quests  With 
a  Qood  Night’s  Rest 


MAKE  your  guest  room  your  best 
room.  Send  your  friends  away 
with  lasting  memories  of  a  bed  that 
is  just  as  comfortable,  or  more  so, 
than  their  “own.”  A  Foster  Ideal 
Spring  costs  little  but  it  gives  the 
perfect  spine  support  and  real 
nerve  relaxation  that  many  higher 
priced  bedsprings  lack.  You  ought 
to  have  a  Foster  Ideal  Bedspring  in 
your  bed,  too.  Write  today  for  our 
pamphlet,  “The  Common  Sense  of 
Sleep,”  and  get  the  convincing 
reasons  why. 

The  Foster  Ideal  is  made  of  guaranteed  tempered  spirals 
and  sold  at  most  furniture  and  department  stores 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Western  Factory:  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FOSTER  IDEAL 

The  “Buy”  word  for  Quality  when  you  Buy 

Bedsprings  *  Day  Beds  *  Beds  •  Toe  Trip  Cribs  *  Upholstery  Springs 
Upholstery  Spring  Constructions  and  Inner  Spring  Mattress  Fillings 


The  Distinguishing  Marks 
of  The  Genuine  Foster 
Ideal  Spring 

(1)  The  Foster  trade  mark  on  the 
side  rail  of  the  spring,  (1)  120 
super  tempered  extra  tall  spirals, 
(3)  flexible  band  center  sup¬ 
ports— not  tie  wires,  (4)  aswedged 
bar  foundation— not  cut  bars,  (5) 
an  interlocked  lateral  spring-tied 
top,  (6)  a  handsome  enamel  finish. 


Ask  the  Man 

WHO  SELLS  IT 


E.L.  Parmelee 


SAYS,  “Successful  farmers  are  frank  in 
saying  that  American  Agriculturist  is 
more  helpful  to  them  than  any  other 
farm  paper.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  aid  in 
this  service.’* 

THERE  IS  AN  OPENING  FOR 
A  LIVE  WIRE  SALESMAN. 

Send  for  booklet,  “Your  Opportunity” 

Amewcam 

Agriculturist 

ITHACA  New  York 
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I  Home-Made,  but 
Ends  Bad  Cough 
j  In  a  Hurry 


To  end  a  stubborn  cough  quickly,  it  is 
important  to  soothe  and  heal  the  inflamed 
membranes,  get  rid  of  the  germs  and  also 
to  aid  the  system  inwardly  to  help  throw 
off  the  trouble. 

For  these  purposes,  here  is  a  home¬ 
made  medicine,  far  better  than  anything 
you  could  buy  at  3  times  the  cost.  From 
any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex. 
Put  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add  plain 
granulated  sugar  syrup  or  strained  honey 
to  fill  up  the  pint.  This  takes  but  a 
moment,  and  makes  a  remedy  so  effective 
that  you  will  never  do  without,  once  you 
have  used  it.  Keeps  perfectly,  and  chil¬ 
dren  like  it. 

This  simple  remedy  does  three  neces¬ 
sary  things.  It  loosens  the  germ-laden 
phlegm  and  soothes  away  the  inflamma¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  it  is  absorbed  into 
the  blood,  where  it  acts  directly  on  the 
bronchial  tubes.  This  explains  why  it 
brings  such  quick  relief,  even  in  obstinate 
bronchial  coughs  and  “flu”  coughs. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  Pine,  contain¬ 
ing  the  active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  re¬ 
fined,  palatable  form,  and  known  as  one 
of  the  greatest  healing  agents  for  severe 
coughs,  chest  colds  and  bronchial  troubles. 

Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


American  Agriculturist.  February  16,  1929 

The  1929  Kitchen  Contest 

A.  A.  Will  Cooperate  with  Home  Bureaus 


AGAIN  American  Agriculturist  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus  in  a  state¬ 
wide  contest  for  improving  kitchens. 
Any  woman  in  counties  organized  for 
home  bureau  work  may  enroll  for  the 
contest  with  the  executive  committee 
or  home  bureau  manager.  She  is  to 
submit  a  description  of  the  changes 
she  would  like  to  make  in  her  kitchen, 
accompanied  by  sketches  showing  what 
she  had  to  start  with  and  how  she 
plans  to  have  it  eventually.  This  means 
that  real  thought  should  be  devoted  to 
the  possibilities  of  her  kitchen  as  to 
improving  its  arrangement.  Even 
though  it  be  in  one  of  the  very  old 
houses,  perhaps  the  work  centers  can 
be  grouped  differently,  thus  reducing 
the  number  of  steps  necessary  in  the 
baking  or  other  activities  going  on 
there. 

These  sketches  and  plans  are  to  be 
judged  in  each  county  by  a  committee 
of  judges  and  very  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  prizes  will  be  offered  there.  The 
winner  of  first  county  prize  will  then 
compete  for  state  prizes,  given  by 
American  Agriculturist.  These  are  as 
follows:  1st  prize  $50.00,  2nd  prize 
$25.00,  3rd  prize  $15.00  and  4th  prize 
$10.00,  and  will  he  awarded  at  the  Fed¬ 
eration’s  annual  meeting  in  November. 

Since  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the 
improvement  contest  is  to  achieve 
actual  changes  where  needed  in  kitch¬ 
ens,  the  completed  Kitchen  Contest 
offers  opportunity  for  winning  a  prize 
to  those  who  effect  the  changes  they 
planned  in  the  letter  and  sketch  con¬ 
test.  The  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus  offers  a  $25  prize  to  the 
woman  showing  best  results  in  making 
her  kitchen  more  convenient.  This  is 
called  the  Completed  Kitchen  Contest 
and  is  open  to  those  who  have  won 
county  prizes  in  previous  letter-and- 
sketch  contests. 

These  contests  offer  a  fine  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  woman  to  have  the  fun  of 
competing  with  others  on  a  problem 
which  she  probably  has  wanted  to 
tackle  for  years  hut  never  quite  got 
around  to  do  it.  Full  information  is 
available  at  all  county  home  bureau 
offices  or  may  he  obtained  from  our 
Household  Department. 


Quickly  Made  Rugs 

FEED  sacks  are  perquisites  of  farm 
life  and  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  make 
use  of  them  in  furnishing  our  homes.  I 
make  rugs  from  them,  as  a  change 


from  the  hooked  mats  which  I  see  in 
almost  every  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.  For  the  busy  bees  who  have 
little  time  to  sit  down  even  in  winter 
this  kind  of  rug  sounds  attractive,  for 
one  can  be  made  between  mid-day  din¬ 
ner  and  bed  time.  Choose  a  miserable 
day  when  Hubby  has  to  stay  indoors 
and  coax  him  to  set  the  supper.  Leave 
all  the  dishes  to  be  washed  up  next 
day,  too — for  the  work  is  so  interest¬ 
ing  you  will  just  want  to  keep  right 
at  it. 

I  use  middlings  or  shorts  sacks  as 
the  weave  is  firm  and  close.  Four  go 
for  the  interlining  or  padding.  First 
of  all,  the  sacks  are  cut  up,  so  as  to 
separate  the  lettered  fronts  from  the 
plain  backs.  I  dye,  say,  several  of  the 
plain  pieces  a  pretty  golden  brown  and 
another  lot  are  dyed  green. 

Then  I  take  8  of  the  undyed  lettered 
fronts,  (equalling  4  sacks)  and,  cutting 
off  all  rough  edges,  lay  them  carefully 
on  top  of  one  another  and  tack  them 
together  with  a  darning  needle  and 
wool,  going  round  close  to  the  edges. 
Next,  I  tack  it  across  from  side  to  side 
in  3  straight  lines  and  from  end  to  end 
in  2  straight  lines,  this  criss-crossing 
of  lines  helping  it  to  lie  flat. 

A  piece,  dyed  brown,  is  tacked  right 
on  top  of  this  padding,  and  then  a  pat¬ 
tern  is  cut  out  from  a  green  dyed 
piece.  Each  part  of  the  pattern  is  ar¬ 
ranged  and  pinned  on  in  its  own  place, 
the  edges  neatly  turned  in  and  stitched 
on  with  thread.  Then  a  brown  piece  is 
tacked  on  to  cover  the  back  of  the  rug. 

Lastly,  a  broad  (or  narrow),  border 
of  brown  is  carefully  sewn  on  all 
around  to  hind  the  edges,  being  first 
pinned  and  then  sewn  on  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  corners  have  to  he  carefully 
adjusted  to  make  them  look  neat,  and  I 
sew  them  down  last  of  all. 

This  makes  a  cheap  and  pretty  little 
rug  and  is  so  quickly  done.  One  takes 
pleasure  in  inventing  new  patterns  and 
in  planning  new  combinations  of  col¬ 
ors. — H.  McF.,  Canada. 


I  wonder  how  many  who  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  transferring  embroidery  de¬ 
signs  have  ever  tried  drawing  the  pat¬ 
terns  on  very  soft  tissue  paper  and 
sewing  the  tissue  directly  to  the  goods 
on  which  we  wish  the  design  to  be 
worked?  After  the  pattern  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  paper  may  be  easily  removed 
by  washing.  This  saves  a  great  deal 
of  time. — P.  M.  W.,  New  York. 


Seven  Day  Tea  Towels 


Mond.N 


Jhurscfaj 


LYHedcnesd. 


FOR  gifts  or  for  bazaar,  as  well  as  for  us  who  have  long  since  quali¬ 
fied  as  homekeepers,  a  Tuesday  tea  towel  for  Tuesday,  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  one  for  Sunday,  is  most  encouraging.  Outline  stitch,  two  strands 
of  any  favorite  hue,  quickly  transforms  the  stamped  material  into 
mighty  clever  towels,  each  with  a  chubby  baby,  struggling  with  the 
task  of  the  day.  Pattern  No.  561  at  20  cents  supplies  the  set  of  seven 
designs  in  wax  transfer  form  to  use  on  anything  from  linen  crash 


to  sugar  sacks. 

We  can  also  furnish  this  set  of  designs,  seven  of  them  stamped 
on  soft,  part  linen  toweling,  ready  to  embroider  and  use.  This  is  No. 
562,  and  is  $1.40  complete,  postpaid.  Three  skeins  of  embroidery  floss 
in  colors  to  match  the  border  are  ten  cents  extra.  Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461,  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Success  Is  Not  A  Matter  of  Luck 
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IslE  of  the  hardest  things  for  most 
Jfolks  to  believe  is  that  those  who 
'ceed  usually  earn  their  success.  “He 
[as  pull”,  “He  is  just  plain  lucky”,  or 
Jwhat  a  bluffer  he  is”  are  common 
lough  remarks  about  some  who  rise 
fbove  the  ranks  and  may  be  termed 
Successful  in  one  or  more  respects.  But 
■he  good  old  maxim  is  still  true:  “You 
iay  fool  some  people  all  the  time  or 
ill  people  some  of  the  time,  but  you 
an’t  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time.” 
The  reason  most  people  “get  there” 


mart  Frock  for  Little  Girl 


through  the  fabric  of  social  and  busi¬ 
ness  existence.  Anyone  who  has  some¬ 
thing  worth  saying  or  doing  usually  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  say  or  do  it. 
The  trick  lies  in  getting  ready  to  say 
or  do  it  better  than  anybody  else. — 
Aunt  Janet. 


Tested  Recipes 

Sweet  Potato  Fruit  Cake 

Mix  together  two  cupfuls  mashed 
sweet  potato,  one  cupful  milk,  one  half 
cupful  sugar,  one  cupful  raisins,  one 
fourth  cupful  chopped  almonds,  one 
half  cupful  cracker  dust,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  cinnamon,  one  half  teaspoonful  all¬ 
spice,  one  half  teaspoonful  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  vanilla,  the  juice  and  rind  of 
one  orange,  two  tablespoonfuls  fat,  and 
beat  thoroughly.  Beat  four  eggs,  add 
two  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder  and 
beat  these  into  the  potato  mixture.  Put 
in  buttered  cake  pan  and  bake  forty 
minutes  in  moderate  oven. — L.M.T., 
New  York. 

The  result  of  this  mixture  is  a  rather 
solid,  moist  cake.  In  fact  it  could  well 
he  served  as  a  pudding  with  whipped 
cream  on  top. 

*  *  * 

Sweet  Potato  Salad 

Combine  two  and  one  half  cupfuls 
cooked  diced  sweet  potato  with  one 
cupful  diced  celery,  one  teaspoonful 
chopped  onion,  and  one  half  cupful 
chopped  peanuts.  Chill,  heap  on  lettuce 
leaves,  cover  with  salad  dressing,  gar¬ 
nish  with  plumped  raisins  and  serve. 
L.M.T.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  very  hearty  salad  and  there¬ 
fore  should  he  served  with  otherwise 
light  meals. 


Pretty  Slenderizing  Effect 


Little  girls’  dress  pattern  2684  with  its 
iagonal  closing  is  something  new  for  the 
\ounger  set.  The  pleated  insets  give  extra 
llness  needed  in  such  a  dress.  Kasha, 
ool  jersey,  tweed  or  the  novelty  cotton 
epes  are  appropriate  for  this  design. 
|Ae  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
M  years.  Size  8  requires  1%  yards  of  40- 
ich  material  with  Yz  yard  of  32-inch  con- 
asting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
jattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
Directly  and  enclose  with  correct  re- 
littance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
oin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
ne  of  the  new  Fashion  Catalogs  and 
ind  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
griculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
ork  City. 


because  they  were  prepared  when  op- 
•ortunity  came.  The  world  is  aching 
or  new  ideas  and  the  individual  who 
as  a  brand  new  one  and  knows  how 
o  use  it  already  has  achieved  the 
Teatest  element  of  success. 

Even  those  who  follow  the  beaten 
ath  but  who  do  a  better  job  than  the 
aw  requires  have, a  least  one  funda¬ 
mental  factor  of  success.  Take  scrub- 
ing  floors,  for  instance.  In  my  neigh- 
orhood  the  woman  who  goes  out  to 
|crub  floors  or  to  do  similar  work  and 
joes  the  best  job  of  it  is  always  the 
lrst  one  in  demand.  The  others  who 
kip  the  corners  get  called  last,  of 
burse. 

The  chances  are  that  the  good  scrub- 
voman  used  her  opportunities  and 
earned  how  a  floor  should  be  scrubbed 
proceeded  to  live  up  to  her  best 
>ghts.  The  not  o-good  scrubber  rails 
'gainst  fate  and  the  unfairness  of  life 
h  general  and  wonders  why  work  is 
flack  and  nobody  wants  to  pay  her  the 
iame  as  they  pay  Excellent  Scrubber 
no.  l. 

This  homely  little  incident  only  il- 
ustrates  what  happens  all  the  way  up 


Pattern  2670  is  just  the  style  the  smart 
woman  wants  if  she  must  be  careful  to 
have  only  the  slenderizing  lines.  By  using 
a  figured  material  of  lightweight  woolen 
or  one  of  the  heavier  silks  with  vestee  of 
plain  or  contrasting  shade,  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  dress  may  be  made.  The  pattern  cuts 
in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust.  Size  36  requires  3 Y&  yards  of 
40 -inch  material  with  %  yards  of  40 -inch 
material  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


DA  WELCOMES  YOU 

to  share  in  her 

FARM  PROSPERITY 


W71 


Canada 

welcomes  you  to 
a  new  homeland  of 
rich  acres  and  high 
yields— where  prosperity, 
independence  and  happiness 
may  be  yours.  Come  where  land  is 
plentiful  and  reasonably  priced  or 
may  be  had  free  as  Government 
homesteads;  where  taxes  and  freight 
rates  are  low;  where  crops  set  new 
world  standards  for  quality  and  yield. 
No  matter  which  branch  of  farming 
you  are  accustomed  to — grain  grow¬ 
ing,  stock  raising,  dairying,  fruit  farm¬ 
ing,  market  gardening,  or  mixed  farm¬ 
ing — Canada  offers  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  fulfilling  your  ambitions. 

I  Living  Conditions  Unexcelled 
For  the  growing  family  there  are  good 


-  j  p 


schools — 
public,  inter¬ 
mediate  and  univer¬ 
sity.  Community  life  is 
enriched  by  hospitable, 
progressive  law-abiding  neigh¬ 
bors.  There  are  good  roads,  towns, 
markets,  telephones,  churches,  hos¬ 
pitals.  A  young,  vigorous  country 
rapidly  growing  welcomes  you  to 
share  in  its  growth  and  prosperity. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

which  tells  about  farm  opportunities  in 
Canada.  Address  Dept.  C-47  at  your  Canadian 
Government  Information  Bureau  listed  below. 

Write  Dept.  C-47, 

Canadian  Government 
Information  Bureau 

at  your  nearest  address  below. 

301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N  Y. ; 

308  North  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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The  Land  of 


Write  Today  to  Dept.  C~47 

at  your  nearest  address  above 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Farm 
Opportunities  in  Canada. 
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Address. 
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Factory  Prices  on  f 
WALLPAPER  i 

Send  for  Free  1929  Sample  Book  Showing 
Vast  Collection  of  .  Wall  1’aper  in  New, 
Strikingly  Beautiful  Designs  with  Actual 
Samples  Of  Borders.  Barge  Double  Rolls 
at  Rock  Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Values 
Cannot  be  Equaled. 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 


Dept.  A 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfor 


You  can  paperthe  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  Bhowing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  eell- 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  41  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Eyu 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Inventory  Sale 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 

You  can  deduct  10%  from  any  price  listed 
in  our  catalogue. 


Modern  Bathroom 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin.  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  Five- 
Year  Guaranteed  Materials. 


Was  $58.50.  Now 


let,  ana  enamei- 

$52^65 


Was  $175 
NOW 

$157^50 


Heating  Plant 

Complete  lor  6  Rooms 
6  Radiators,  Large  Steam 
Boiler,  Pipe  Fittings,  Air 
Valves  and  Asbestos  Ce¬ 
ment. 

WE  PAY 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


The  Freight 
on  Everything 
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The  Little 

HUNT  had  been  over  the  camp  that 
first  afternoon  on  a  personal  tour  of 
investigation.  There  were  not  a  thous¬ 
and  Springfield  and  Enfield  rifles  at 
that  time  in  Johnston’s  army.  Half  of 
the  soldiers  were  armed  with  shotguns 
and  squirrel  rifles,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  other  half  with  flint-lock  mus¬ 
kets.  But  nearly  every  man,  thinking 
he  was  in  for  a  rough-and-tumble  fight, 
had  a  bowie-knife  and  a  revolver 
swung  to  his  belt. 

“Those  Arkansas  and  Texas  fellows 
have  got  knives  that  would  make  a 
Malay’s  blood  run  cold.” 

“Well,  they’ll  do  to  hew  firewood  and 
cut  meat,”  laughed  Morgan. 

The  troops  were  not  only  badly 
armed.  On  his  tour,  Hunt  had  seen 
men  making  blankets  of  a  piece  of  old 
carpet,  lined  on  one  side  with  a  piece 
of  cotton  cloth;  men  wearing  ox-hide 
buskins,  or  complicated  wrapping  of 
rags,  for  shoes;  orderly  sergeants  mak¬ 
ing  out  reports  on  shingles;  surgeons 
using  a  twisted  handkerchief  instead 
of  a  tourniquet.  There  was  a  total  lack 
of  medicine,  and  camp  diseases  were 
already  breaking  out — measles,  typhoid 
fever,  pneumonia,  bowel  troubles — each 
fatal,  it  seemed,  in  time  of  war. 

“General  Johnston  has  asked  Rich¬ 
mond  for  a  stand  of  thirty  thousand 
arms,”  Morgan  had  mused,  and  Hunt 
looked  up  inquiringly. 

“Mr.  Davis  can  only  spare  a  thou¬ 
sand.” 

“That’s  lucky,”  said  Hunt,  grimly. 
And  then  the  military  organization 
of  that  army,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Southerner!  An  officer  who  wanted  to 
be  more  than  a  colonel,  and  couldn’t 
be  a  brigadier,  would  have  a  “legion” 
— a  hybrid  unit  between  a  regiment  and 
a  brigade.  Sometimes  there  was  a  regi¬ 
ment  whose  roll-call  was  more  than 
two  thousand  men,  so  popular  was  its 
colonel.  Companies  would  often  refuse 
to  designate  themselves  by  letter,  but 
by  the  thrilling  titles  they  had  given 
themselves.  How  Morgan  and  Hunt 
had  laughed  over  “The  Yellow  Jack¬ 
ets,”  “The  Dead  Shots,”  “The  Earth¬ 
quakes,”  “The  Chickasha  Despera¬ 
does,”  and  “The  Hell  Roarers”!  Regi¬ 
ments  would  bear  the  names  of  their 
commanders  —  a  singular  instance  of 
the  Southerner’s  passion  for  individu¬ 
ality,  as  a  man,  a  company,  a  regi¬ 
ment,  or  a  brigade.  And  there  was 
little  or  no  discipline,  as  the  word  is 
understood  among  the  military  elect, 
and  with  no  army  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  Richard  Hunt  always 
claimed,  was  there  so  little  need  of  it. 
For  Southern  soldiers,  he  argued,  *were 
from  the  start,  obedient,  zealous,  and 
tolerably  patient,  from  good  sense,  and 
a  strong  sense  of  duty.  They  were 
born  fighters;  a  spirit  of  emulation  in¬ 
duced  them  to  learn  the  drill;  pride  and 
patriotism  kept  them  true  and  patient 
to  the  last,  but  they  could  not  be  made, 
by  punishment  or  the  fear  of  it,  into 
machines.  They'  read  their  chance  of 
success,  not  in  opposing  numbers,  but 
in  the  character,  and  reputation  of 
their  commanders,  who,  in  turn,  be¬ 
lieved,  as  a  rule,  that  “the  unthinking 
automaton,  formed  by  routine  and  pun¬ 
ishment,  could  no  more  stand  before 
the  high-strung  young  soldier  with 
brains  and  good  blood,  and  some  prac¬ 
tice  and  knowledge  of  warfare,  than  a 
tree  could  resist  a  stroke  of  lightning.” 
So  that  with  Southern  soldiers,  disci¬ 
pline  came  to  mean  “the  pride  which 
made  soldiers  learn  their  duties  rather 
than  incur  disgrace;  the  subordination 
that  came  from  self-respect  and  respect 
for  the  man  whom  they  thought  worthy 
to  command  them.” 

Boots  and  saddles  again  at  daybreak! 
By  noon  the  column  reached  Green 
River,  over  the  Kentucky  line,  where 
Morgan,  even  on  his  way  down  to  join 
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Johnston,  had  begun  the  operations 
which  were  to  make  him  famous.  No 
picket  duty  that  infantry  could  do  as 
well,  for  Morgan’s  cavalry!  He  wanted 
it  kept  out  on  the  front  or  the  flank's 
of  an  army,  and  as  close  as  possible 
upon  the  enemy.  Right  away,  there 
had  been  thrilling  times  for  Dan  in  the 
Green  River  country — setting  out  at 
dark,  chasing  countrymen  in  Federal 
pay  or  sympathy,  prowling  all  night 
around  and  among  pickets  and  out¬ 
posts;  entrapping  the  unwary;  taking 
a  position  on  the  line  of  retreat  at  day¬ 
break,  and  turning  leisurely  back  to 
camp  with  prisoners  and  information. 
How  memories  thronged!  At  this  very 
turn  of  the  road,  Dan  remembered,  they 
had  their  first  brush  with  the  enemy. 
No  plan  of  battle  had  been  adopted, 
other  than  to  hide  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  and  send  their  horses  to  the  rear. 

“I  think  we  ought  to  charge  ’em,  said 


Georgie  Forbes,  Chad’s  old  enemy.  Dan 
saw  that  his  lip  trembled,  and,  a  mo¬ 
ment  later,  Georgie,  muttering  some¬ 
thing,  disappeared. 

The  Yankees  had  come  on,  and,  dis¬ 
covering  them,  halted.  Morgan  himself 
stepped  out  in  the  road  and  shot  the 
officer  riding  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
His  men  fell  back  without  returning 
the  fire,  deployed  and  opened  up.  Dan 
recognized  the  very  tree  behind  which 
he  had  stood,  and  again  he  could  al¬ 
most  hear  Richard  Hunt  chuckling 
from  behind  another  close  by. 

“We  would  be  in  bad  shape,”  said 
Richard  Hunt,  as  the  bullets  whistled 
high  overhead,  “if  we  were  in  the  tops 
of  these  trees  instead  of  behind  them.” 
There  had  been  no  manoeuvring,  no 
command  given  among  the  Confeder¬ 
ates.  Each  man  fought  his  own  fight. 
In  ten  minutes  a  horseholder  ran  up 
from  the  rear,  breathless,  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Yankees  were  flank¬ 
ing.  Every  man  withdrew,  straightway, 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  in  his  own 
time-.  One  man  was  wounded  and  sev¬ 
eral  were  shot  through  the  clothes. 

“That  was  like  a  camp-meeting  or  an 
election  row,”  laughed  Morgan,  when 
they  were  in  camp. 

“Or  an  affair  between  Austrian  and 
Italian  outposts,”  said  Hunt. 

A  chuckle  rose  behind  them.  A  lame 
colonel  was  limping  past. 

“I  got  your  courier,”  he  said. 

“I  sent  no  courier,”  said  Morgan. 

“It  was  Forbes  who  wanted  to  charge 
’em,”  said  Dan. 

Again  the  Colonel  chuckled. 

“The  Yankees  ran  when  you  did,”  he 
said,  and  limped,  chuckling,  away. 

But  it  was  great  fun,  those  moonlit 
nights,  burning  bridges  and  chasing 
Home  Guards  who  would  flee  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  sometimes  to  “rally.” 
Here  was  a  little  town  through  which 
Dan  and  Richard  Hunt  had  marched 
with  nine  prisoners  in  a  column — taken 
by  them  alone — and  a  captured  United 
States  flag,  flying  in  front,  scaring 


Confederate  sympathizers,  and  strag¬ 
gling  soldiers,  as  Hunt  reported,  hor¬ 
ribly.  Dan  chuckled  at  the  memory, 
for  the  prisoners  were  quartered  with 
different  messes,  and,  that  night,  sev¬ 
eral  bottles  of  sparkling  Catawba  hap¬ 
pened,  by  some  mystery,  to  be  on  hand. 
The  prisoners  were  told  that  this  was 
regularly  issued  by  their  commissaries, 
and  thereupon  they  plead,  with  tears, 
to  be  received  into  the  Confederate 
ranks. 

This  kind  of  service  was  valuable 
training  for  Morgan’s  later  work. 
Slight  as  it  was,  it  soon  brought  him 
thirty  old,  condemned  artillery-horses 
—and  Dan  smiled  now  at  the  memory 
of  those  ancient  chargers — which  were 
turned  over  to  Morgan  to  be  nursed 
until  they  would  bear  a  mount,  and,  by 
and  by,  it  gained  him  a  colonelcy  and 
three  companies,  superbly  mounted  and 
equipped,  which,  as  “Morgan’s  Squad¬ 


ron,”  became  known  far  and  near.  Then 
real  service  began. 

In  January,  the  right  wing  of  Johns¬ 
ton’s  hungry  hawk  had  been  broken  m 
the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Early  in 
February,  Johnston  had  withdrawn  it 
from  Kentucky  before  Buell’s  hosts, 
with  its  beak  always  to  the  foe.  By 
the  middle  of  the  month,  Grant  had 
won  the  Western  border  States  to  the 
Union,  with  the  capture  of  Fort  Don- 
elson.  In  April,  the  sun  of  Shiloh  rose 
and  set  on  the  failure  of  the  first  Con¬ 
federate  aggressive  campaign  at  the 
West;  and  in  that  fight  Dan  saw  his 
first  real  battle,  and  Captain  Hunt  was 
wounded.  In  May,  Buell  had  pushed 
the  Confederate  lines  south  and  east 
toward  Chattanooga.  To  retain  a  hold 
on  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  Confed¬ 
erates  must  make  another  push  for 
Kentucky,  and  it  was  this  great  South¬ 
ern  need  that  soon  put  John  Morgan’s 
name  on  the  lips  of  every  rebel  and 
Yankee  in  the  middle  South.  In  June, 
provost-marshals  were  appointed  in 
every  county  in  Kentucky;  the  dogs  of 
war  began  to  be  turned  loose  on  the 
“secesh  sympathizers”  throughout  the 
State,  and  Jerome  Conners,  overseer, 
began  to  render  sly  service  to  the 
Union  cause. 

For  it  was  in  June  that  Morgan 
paid  his  first  memorable  little  visit  to 
the  Bluegrass,  and  Daniel  Dean  wrote 
his  brother  Harry  the  short  tale  of  the 
raid. 

“We  left  Dixie  with  nine  hundred 
men,”  the  letter  ran,  “and  got  back  in 
twenty-four  days  with  twelve  hundred. 
Travelled  over  one  thousand  miles,  cap¬ 
tured  seventeen  towns,  destroyed  all 
Government  supplies  and  arms  in  them, 
scattered  fifteen  hundred  Home  Guards, 
and  paroled  twelve  hundred  regular 
troops.  Lost  of  the  original  nine  hun¬ 
dred,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
about  ninety  men.  How’s  that?  We 
kept  twenty  thousand  men  busy  guard¬ 
ing  Government  posts  or  chasing  us, 
and  we’re  going  back  often.  Oh,  Harry, 


I  am  glad  that  you  are  with  Grant " 
But  Harry  was  not  with  Grant— not 
now.  While  Morgan  was  marching  Ul) 
from  Dixie  to  help  Kirby  Smith  in  the 
last  great  effort  that  the  Confederacy 
was  about  to  make  to  win  Kentucky- 
down  from  the  yellow  river  marched 
the  Fourth  Ohio  Cavalry  to  go  int0 
camp  at  Lexington;  and  with  it 
marched  Chadwick  Buford  and  Harry 
Dean,  who,  too,  were  veterans  now- 
who,  too,  were  going  home.  Both  lads 
wore  a  second  lieutenant’s  empty 
shoulder-straps,  which  both  yet  meant 
to  fill  with  bars,  but  Chad’s  promotion 
had  not  come  as  swiftly  as  Harry  had 
predicted;  the  Captain,  whose  displea¬ 
sure  he  had  incurred,  prevented  that. 
It  had  come,  in  time,  however,  and  with 
one  leap  he  had  landed,  after  Shiloh,  at 
Harry’s  side.  In  the  beginning,  young 
Dean  had  wanted  to  go  to  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  as  did  Chad,  but  one 
quiet  word  from  the  taciturn  colonel 
with  the  stubbly  reddish-brown  beard 
and  the  perpetual  black  cigar  kept 
both  where  they  were. 

“Though,”  said  Grant  to  Chad,  as  his 
eye  ran  over  beautiful  Dixie  from  tip 
of  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  and  came  back 
to  Chad,  slightly  twinkling,  “I’ve 
a  great  notion  to  put  you  in  the  infan¬ 
try  just  to  get  hold  of  that  horse.” 

So  it  was  no  queer  turn  of  fate  that 
had  soon  sent  both  the  lads  to  help 
hold  Zollicoffer  at  Cumberland  Gap, 
that  stopped  them  at  Camp  Dick  Rob¬ 
inson  to  join  forces  with  Wolford’s  cav¬ 
alry,  and  brought  Chad  face  to  face 
with  an  old  friend.  Wolford’s  cavalry 
was  gathered  from  the  mountains  and 
the  hills,  and  when  some  scouts  came  in 
that  afternoon,  Chad,  to  his  great  joy, 
saw,  mounted  on  a  gaunt  sorrel,  none 
other  than  his  old  schoolmaster,  Caleb 
Hazel,  who,  after  shaking  hands  with 
both  Harry  and  Chad,  pointed  silently 
at  a  great,  strange  figure  following 
him  on  a  splendid  horse  some  fifty 
yards  behind.  The  man  wore  a  slouGh 
hat,  tow  linen  breeches,  home-made 
suspenders,  a  belt  with  two  pistols,  and 
on  his  naked  heels  were  two  huge  Tex¬ 
an  spurs.  Harry  broke  into  a  laugh, 
and  Chad’s  puzzled  face  cleared  when 
the  man  grinned;  it  was  Yankee  Jake 
Dillon,  one  of  the  giant  twins.  Chad 
looked  at  him  curiously;  that  blow  on 
the  head  that  his  brother,  Rebel  Jerry, 
had  given  him,  had  wrought  a  miracle. 
The  lips  no  longer  hung  apart,  but  were 
set  firmly,  and  the  eye  was  almost 
keen;  the  face  was  still  rather  stupid, 
but  not  foolish — and  it  was  still  kind. 
Chad  knew  that,  somewhere  in  the 
Confederate  lines,  Rebel  Jerry  was 
looking  for  Jake,  as  Yankee  Jake, 
doubtless  was  now  looking  for  Jerry, 
and  he  began  to  think  that  it  might 
be  well  for  Jerry  if  neither  was  ever 
found.  Daws  Dillon,  so  he  learned 
from  Caleb  Hazel  and  Jake,  was  al¬ 
ready  making  his  name  a  watchword 
of  terror  along  the  border  of  Virginia 
and  Tennessee,  and  was  prowling,  like 
a  wolf,  now  and  then,  along  the  edge 
of  the  Bluegrass.  Old  Joel  Turner  had 
died  of  his  wound,  ^.ube  had  gone  off 
.to  the  war  and  Mother  Turner  and 
Melissa  were  left  at  home,  alone. 

“Daws  fit  fust  on  one  side  and  then 
on  t’other,”  said  Jake,  and  then  he 
smiled  in  a  way  that  Chad  understood, 
“an’  sence  you  was  down  thar  last, 
Daws  don’t  seem  to  hanker  much  atter 
meddlin’  with  the  Turners,  though  the 
two  women  did  have  to  run  over  into 
Virginny,  once  in  a  while.  Melissy,’ 
he  added,  “was  a-goin’  to  marry  Dave 
Hilton,  so  folks  said;  and  he  reckoned 
they’d  already  hitched  most  likely, 
sence  Chad  thar - ” 

A  flash  from  Chad’s  eyes  stopped 
him,  and  Chad,  seeing  Harry’s  pu2* 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  leaves  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog  “Jack.”  His  foster  parents 
are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to  bind 
Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  collects  a 
rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  ’’Jack”  by  his 
side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner 
from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness  at 
school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They  be¬ 
come  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country”  be¬ 
yond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  ,Chad  enters  into  the  social  life  and  be¬ 
comes  very  popular  at  school.  He  falls  in  love  with  Margaret  Dean, 
daughter  of  General  Dean,  neighbor  of  the  Bufords.  Meanwhile  feeling 
grows  bitter  between  North  and  South  and  war  clouds  gather.  Chad 
joins  the  Union  forces.  Harry  Dean  joins  the  northern  army  while  his 
brother  Dan  joins  Richard  Hunt  in  Morgan’s  Raiders. 
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Classified  A  ds 


|  DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

I  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  males  $6.50,  females  $4.50.  P. 
■HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

l-TSxck  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds  Puppies. 
■Shipped  011  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
■Mills,  N.  Y.  m 

■'  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  with  white  markings.  Males 

50.  Females  $4.50.  P.  HAMILTON.  Cochranville,  Pa. 

1"  REGISTERED  POINTER,  Male,  trained,  must  be 

Isolti,  champion  hunter,  trial  given.  JOSEPH  GATES, 
IWestboro.  Mass. 

1"  cOON,  FOX,  JIINK  and  Opposum  hounds  $15.  Farm 
■  cow  dogs  $3.  New  12  gauge  double  hammerless  Stevens 
land  case  $25.  First  money  order  gets.  DAWSON, 
|luckerton,  N.  J. 

LIVE  STOCK 

I  ( See  Page  30) 

POULTRY 

I  Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  CHICKS— Butchers. 

|  Market  men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks, 

|  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  Picture 
|  Folder  Free,  showing  best  varieties  money  making 
|  market  chickens.  FARJI  SERVICE.  Route  Al,  Tyrone, 

|  Pa. 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons.  Guineas. 
|Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

1  REISER'S  SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns  and 

|  Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue. 
|f.  REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
|l.  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re- 

|  quest. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 

I  Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro- 
I  duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
|  POULTRY  FARJIS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  JIOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 

I  Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 

I  markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 

|  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 

1  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  $20-100;  $180-1000;  Invest  now  and 
|  take  profits  in  1929.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 

I  Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex- 
I  traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs. 

I  Two  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
|  MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs, 

I  chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 

I  contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 

1  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 

1  Grampian.  Pa. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— chicks— eggs— extraordin- 
1  ary  large  breeders — fine  color— record  layers  standard 

I  bred — low  price — Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 

|  Grampian,  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  Island  Red  Cockerels,  superb 

I  quality,  $2.50  and  up,  shipped  on  approval.  ROBERT 
|  H.  PURVES,  Waddlngton,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS  10c.  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas 

1  12c,  Wyandottes  13c,  heavies  11c.  Light  mixed  9c.  CON- 
1  TINENTAL  HATCHERY.  York.  Pa. 

BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 

1  free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyan- 
I  dottes,  White  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 

1  Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 

1  Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.,  HATCH- 
|  ERY,  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus.  Ohio. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  Chicks  from  certi- 
I  fled  supervised  and  flock  matings.  R.  B.  PEARSALL, 

1  Groton,  N.  Y. 

500  CHICK  size  Brooder  Stove  given  free  with  each 
|  500  chick  order.  L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  At»s  ARE  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock ,  Eggs 


QUALITY  CHICKS— S.C.  White  Leghorns  per  100-$ll. 
S.C.  Barred  Rocks  $13.  Light  mix  $9  per  100.  Heavy 
$11.  Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid.  New  circular  free.  EDGAR  C.  LEISTER. 
JIcAlistervHle,  Pa. 


CHICKS — From  Pedigreed  Barron  White  Leghorns. 
Imported  yearly  from  Barron.  England;  dams  trapnest 
records  to  313.  Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs. 
Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM.  New 
Washington,  Ohio.  _ 

BIG  VIGOROUS  CHICKS  from  high  egg  producing, 
pure  bred  stock.  Carefully  selected  for  rapid  growth 
and  high  vitality.  Chicks  that  grow  faster  and  lay 
more  eggs.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  Free  Brooder 
stove  with  order  of  500  clucks.  L.  W.  HAMBLIN. 
Wilson,  N.  Y. 


HEAVIEST  LAYING  BARRED  Rock  pen  all  eastern 
contests  two  consecutive  years.  Records  to  2317.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Chicks  $25  per  hundred.  Cockerels  $5.  H.  VAN 
WINKLE,  Box  A,  Camden.  N.  Y. _ _ 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  prize  cocks,  first  prize  hen, 
second  prize  pullet,  production  class  Utica  Show,  $1.50 
each.  Cocks,  cockerels  $3.  up.  Hens  $2.  Our  Bourbon 
Red  turkeys  won  at  Chicago  and  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  Stock — Eggs — Poults.  MRS.  C.  J.  DOXTATER, 
Evans  Mills,  N.  Y\ 


BABY  CHICKS:  From  heavy  laying  strains  of  Rocks 
and  Reds  $11.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $12.  Mixed 
$10.  prepaid.  Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCH¬ 
ERY.  Liverpool.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  EGGS  for  hatching,  from  Rhode  Island 

Reds,  High  Laying  strain,  and  beautiful  dark  red 
color.  15  eggs  $3.  30  eggs  $5.  LAUREL  CENTRE  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks.  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  chicks  from  two 
and  three  year  hens  only.  18c.  Hatching  eggs,  9c.  RED 
RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM,  Centre  Moriches.  N.  Y. 


BLACK  SPANISH  &  RED  CAPS.  15  eggs  $2.50; 

Duck  eggs;  White  Muscovies.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Pekins, 
ll-$2.50.  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits,  $5.  each.  BREED¬ 
ERS  SUPPLY,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese _ 

TURKEYS  MAMMOTH  BRONZE_Bourbon  Red,  Nar- 

ragansett.  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unrelated  pairs 
and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable  prices.  WALTER 
BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. _ 


TURKEYS — Large,  purebred.  Mammoth  Bronze,  vigor¬ 
ous.  healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE.  Lowville.  N.  Y. 


•TURKEYS— LARGE.  PUREBRED.  Mammoth  Bronze. 
Dark  colored.  .  Very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
SOLL,  Lowville,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 


PUREBRED  WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  $3.  two  for 
$5.50.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mattituck,  New  York. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Large,  vigorous, 
healthy  stock,  free  range.  Prices  reasonable.  ELMER 
BERRY.  Adams.  N,  Y. _ 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  for  sale.  Toms  $15.  and 

hens  $12  each.  MRS.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON,  Venice 

Centre,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS,  large,  strong  and 
extra  heavy  laying  strain  also  Barred  Rock  Cockerels. 
MRS.  D.  H.  MILLER,  R-l.  Adams,  N.  Y. _ 

FEW  GOOD  ROUEN  drakes  and  ducks  at  reasonable 

prices.  ELMER  L.  DUTTERA,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKINS,  Ducks  $3.  Drakes  $4. 
ARTHUR  BURGMAN,  Locke,  N.  Y. _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  DAY  old  turkeys  and  hatching 
eggs.  Place  orders  now  for  early  delivery.  PLYMOUTH 
TURKEY  FARM.  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


DUCKLINGS  $30.  Eggs  $12  per  hundred.  Mammoth 
White  Pekins.  L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys. 
Free  from  disease.  Enclose  Stamp.  MAUDE  MILLS. 
Hammond.  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED,  PERFECTLY  MARKED,  Bourbon  Red 
turkeys  from  prize  winning  stock.  MRS.  E.  B.  HAR¬ 
MON,  Adams,  N.  Y.  


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  large  vigorous 
healthy  May  and  June  turkeys.  Toms  $12-$15.  hens 
$8-10.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN.  Adams,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


LIME  AND  FERTILIZER  SPREADERS  that  will 
do  the  best  of  work.  Made  to  attach  to  any  cart  or 
wagon  $15.00.  J.  S.  GREENLEAF.  Anson.  Maine. 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS.,  Minis,  Mass.  _ 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PLANT  large  capacity,  guar¬ 
anteed  good  as  new,  a  bargain.  LESTER  BENNETT, 
Victor,  N.  Y.  


EDGEWOOD  GARDEN  COMPANY,  Mfgs.  of  Rabbit. 
Fox  and  Poultry  Equipment.  Send  for  booklet  today. 
HERBERT  E.  DE  WINTER,  Franklin.  Mass. 


LIVESTOCK  ADVERTISING 

After  the  issue  of  March  30th  advertisements  for  livestock  (cattle,  swine,  sheep, 
horses  and  goats)  will  not  be  accepted  for  the  classified  page. 

All  livestock  advertising  will  be  grouped  together  on  one  page  under  the  heading 
“LIVESTOCK  -  BREEDERS”.  A  special  reduced  rate  of  50c  per  agate  line,  or  $7.00 
per  column  inch,  will  be  given  this  type  of  advertising. 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  your  advertising  seven  words  of  type  will  average  a  line.  Make 
some  allowance  of  space  for  proper  display. 

This  action  is  taken  for  the  convenience  of  readers  and  also  to  make  livestock  ad¬ 
vertising  of  greater  value  in  the  columns  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  This  display 
advertising,  while  producing  better  results  for  advertisers  will,  in  most  instances,  cost 
no  more  than  classified. 

MINIMUM  SPACE— Four  lines  averaging  28  words  costing  $2.00  for  each  insertion  is 
the  smallest  order  accepted. 

COPY  must  be  received  eleven  days  prior  to  the  issue  in  which  the  advertisement  is 
to  appear. 

TERMS — Cash  must  accompany  all  orders  for  less  than  $10. 

REFERENCES  either  from  your  bank  or  from  two  reputable  business  men  in  your 
community  are  required  from  new  advertisers.  These  references  are  required  for 
the  protection  of  both  our  readers  and  other  advertisers. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  livestock  advertising  write— Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


MANURE  SPREADERS  $119.50  and  $124.50  and 

Packers  $77.50  F.O.B.  Liberty,  Indiana,  direct  from 
factory  to  Farmer.  LIBERTY  SPREADER  &  MFG. 
CO..  Liberty,  Indiana.  _ _ _ _ 

EXTENSION  LADDERS.  20  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft. 
32  to  40  ft.  27c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid.  ARTHUR 
L.  FERRIS,  Box  A.  Interlaken,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE.  LETZ  Dixie  grain  and  roughage  grinder 
No.  180  almost  new.  Also  two  Perfection  milking  pails 
with  double  unit  pulsators.  Prices  reasonable.  P.  O. 
Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Beacon  303  F.  5.  MRS. 
R.  T.  VAN  WYCK. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  tr.ees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


HIGH  GRADE  SEED  Potatoes— Russets.  Green 
Mountain,  Gold  Coin,  Cobbler,  Banner,  Walter  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Carman  No.  3.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Free  Samples  CLARAGE  Seed  Corn.  CLARAGE  pro¬ 

duced  WORLD’S  HIGHEST  YIELDS.  Write  Dunlap  & 
Son,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 


100  MASTODON  EVERBEARING  $1.85.  300,  $5.  Il¬ 
lustrated  Plant,  Seed  Catalogue  free.  CHAMPION 
ORIGINATOR,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 


MARTHA  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  Crowns,  $3.75 

per  Thousand,  above  Ten  thousand  $3.  Thousand.  M. 
MAZURSKY,  Barnwell,  S.  C. 


Additional 
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Advertising 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


CAN  BE 
R.AI  SED 
'successfully 

UNDEft  CONPINJ&D 

UANfGE 

'YEAH.  BUT  Y'OUCHTA 
SEE  WHAT  N\Y  V4fi=B 
\<|N  OO  TO  -EN\  IN  )UST 
A  ORDINARY  ol' 

kitchen  RANGE^ 


To  Raise  T urkeys  Successfully 


&BOODBR  HOUSE 

On  ground  free 

OF  DISEASE  AND 
„  A  O  A  S  ITES 

B°«0FLocFivide  it  into 
e,m  J  four  10*50f  lots 


HAS  THEY 
EVER  BEEN 
A.  NN' 
PARAS  tTES 

ON  THIS  LAND, 

'  .PHIL  PAW? /^. 


they  was 

A  AVIATOR  LANOED 
HERB  IN  ONE 
ABOUT  A  TEAR  AGO- 
BUT  HE  TOOK  IT 
AWAY  WITHY4IN 


YOUNG  TURKEYS 
TWO  WEEKS  TO 
EACH  LOT, THEN 

Move  TO  A  TWO  AC  R.E. 

tANGE  DIVIDED  INTO  FOU&SEC- 
,  (ROTATING  ONE  MONTH  TO  A 
SECTION 


By  Ray  Inman 

TO  USeT 


youmg: 

16*  growing  mash 
MIXTURE 

FEED  IT  IN  HOPPERS  * 


202)  30 


Livestock 


^Breeders 


CATTLE 


I 


CATTLE 


HOL/'TEINy  FOR  PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

/Vw  HrmiP  Yniir  T T PYfl  A  Holstein  bull  will  add  production,  size 
improve  1  our  neru  Bnd  rugsredne8s  to  your  herd.  A  good 

Holstein  bull  will  start  you  on  the  road  to  greater  dairy  profits. 

Extension  Service 

The  HOLSTEIN -FRIES  IAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  2 


Send  for 
Literature 


oo  Apr  in  the 
ioo  vt  ff  Chinese  Auction 

of  FISHKILL  DEMEER  HENGERVELD 

Born  February  6,  1928 


He  is  a  son  of  a  three  year  old 
(by  the  noted  Dutchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka)  that  has  made  two  good 
long  time  records  first  and  second 
calf  on  twice  a  day  milking.  This 
young  bull’s  sire,  and  also  his  dam 
are  son  and  daughter  of  Winana 
Segis  May  2d,  who  made  876.76  lbs. 


of  butter  and  close  to  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  ten  months  as  a  four  year 
old.  Also  his  sire  is  a  son  of  Hen- 
gerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th  who 
has  a  splendid  list  of  large  produc¬ 
ing  daughters,  he  being  a  son  of 
Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  with  a  record 
of  over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 


His  Price  is  Now  $350. 


This  price  will  be  reduced  $50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

HENRY  M0RGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


FEDERAL  TESTED  COWS.  45  fresh  and  close  up 
springers,  Holsteins,  Guernseys,  and  Jerseys.  E. 
CLAUDE  JONES,  Columbia  ,  County,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  13  head  of  registered  Holstein  heifers. 
Begin  to  freshen  in  March.  One  2  year  old  hull.  Cana¬ 
dian  bred.  Accredited  herd.  BEN  NEWTON,  Sala¬ 
manca,  N.  Y. 


6  COWS, 


11-2  year  old  heif¬ 
ers,  6  bulls  3  to 
18  months  old.  4 
calves  3  months  old,  2  registered  guernsey 
calves  3  months  old  TB  Tested. 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Jersey  cattle  Cows.  Heifers 
and  young  bulls,  grandsons  of  Bagot’s  Crocus.  From  a 
T.B.  tested  herd.  WM.  McWHORTER.  Argyle,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  16,  1923 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 

( Continued  from  Page  28) 
zled  face,  turned  away.  He  was  glad 


that  Melissa  was  going  to  marry — yes, 
he  was  glad;  and  how  he  did  pray  that 
she  might  be  happy! 

Fighting  Zollicoffer,  only  a  few  days 
later,  Chad  and  Harry  had  their  bap¬ 
tism  of  fire,  and  strange  battle  orders 
they  heard,  that  made  them  smile  even 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

“Huddle  up  thar!”  “Scatter  out, 
now!”  “Form  a  line  of  fight!”  “Wait 
till  you  see  the  shine  of  their  eyes!” 

“I  see  ’em!”  shouted  a  private,  and 
“bang”  went  his  gun.  That  was  the 
way  the  fight  opened.  Chad  saw  Har¬ 
ry’s  eyes  blazing  like  stars  from  his 
pale  face,  which  looked  pained  and  half 
sick,  and  Chad  understood — the  lads 
were  fighting  their  own  people,  and 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  A  voice  bel¬ 
lowed  from  the  rear,  and  a  man  in  a 
red  cap  loomed  in  the  smoke-mist 
ahead : 

“Now,  now!  Git  up  and  git,  boys!” 

That  was  the  order  for  the  charge, 
and  the  blue  line  went  forward.  Chad 
never  forgot  that  first  battle-field  when 
he  saw  it  a  few  hours  later  strewn  with 
dead  and  the  dead  lying,  as 

they  dropped^  every  conceivable  po¬ 
sition,  featur*^  •tark,  limbs  rigid;  one 
man  with  a  Hilf-smoked  cigar  on  his 
breast;  the  faces  of  so  many  beardless; 
some  frowning,  some  as  if  asleep  and 
dreaming;  and  the  wounded  —  some 
talking  pitifully,  some  in  delirium, 
some  courteous,  patient,  anxious  to 
save  trouble,  other  morose,  sullen,  sto¬ 


lid,  independent;  never  forgot  it,  even 
the  terrible  night  after  Shiloh,  when 
he  searched  heaps  of  wounded  and 
slain  for  Caleb  Hazel,  who  lay  ay 
through  the  night  wounded  almost  to 
death. 

Later,  the  Fourth  Ohio  followed 
Johnston,  as  he  gave  way  before  Buell 
and  many  times  did  they  skirmish  and 
fight  with  ubiquitous  Morgan’s  Men, 
Several  times  Harry  and  Dan  sent 
each  other  messages  to  say  that  each 
was  still  unhurt,  and  both  were  in  con- 
stant  horror  of  some  day  coming  face 
to  face.  Once,  indeed,  Harry,  chasing 
a  rebel  and  firing  at  him,  saw  him 
lurch  in  his  saddle,  and  Chad,  coming 
up,  found  the  lad  on  the  ground,  cry. 
ing  over  a  canteen  which  the  rebel  had 
dropped.  It  was  marked  with  the  ini- 
tials  D.  D.,  the  strap  was  cut  by  the 
bullet  Harry  had  fired,  and  not  for  a 
week  of  agonizing  'torture  did  Harry 
learn  that  the  canteen,  though  Dan’s, 
had  been  carried  that  day  by  another 
man.  ( To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


Maine  a  Great  Farm  State 

About  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
Maine  is  engaged  in  farming,  with  $250,- 
000,000  invested  in  farms  and  equipment. 
The  annual  value  of  the  products  of 
these  farms  is  more  than  $120,000,000. 

When  one  thinks  of  Maine,  he  thinks 
of  potatoes,  for  Aroostook  County  is  one 
of  the  greatest  potato  producing  sections 
of  the  world.  But  dairying  is  also  a  big 
farm  industry  in  Maine  and  the  state  is  a 
large  producer  of  many  other  kinds  of 
farm  products. 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SWINE 


SWINE 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  kind  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  VVe  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
your  money.  • 

7-8  wks.  old,  $3.75  ea.;  8-10  wks.  old,  $4  ea. 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berksliire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  out- 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

MISHAWUN  ROAD,  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  0LD  S^,'<ABLE 

Heavy  legged,  square  hacked,  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Poland  China  and  -  Chester  crossed.  Barrows, 
boars  or  sows — 8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  Fancy 
Berkshires,  also  .Chester  Whites,  2  months  old  Sows 
and  unrelated  Boars,  $5.00  each.  10  days  trial  or  your 
money  back.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Crating  free  of  charge. 
Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.25 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


BEST  GRADE  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
Pigs.  3  months  old.  $12.00  each;  6-8  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each.  (Express  Paid).  Bred  Sows  and  Boars. 

C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  O.I.C.  sows  bred  to  farrow,  boar  pigs 
certificates  accepted.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory, 
N.  Y. 


FOUNDATION  DAM  FARROWED  241,  8  yrs.  O.I.C. 
Farmers  prices.  All  ages.  Write.  SUMNER.  Wyalusing, 
Pa. 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS.  Guaranteed  stick  to 
tin.  Advertising  letters,  circulars,  price  lists.  Attrac¬ 
tively  printed  in  colors.  Sells  your  product  at  highly 
profitable  prices.  Samples  and  valuable  information 
free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


PERSONAL  STATIONERY  printed  with  your  name 
and  address,  will  by  its  fine  appearance  and  great  con¬ 
venience  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  pride  to  you. 
100  sheets  fine  ripple  finish  bond  with  100  envelopes 
to  match  for  $1.,  printed  In  handsome  Gothic  type. 
BEAVER  PRESS,  11520-159th  St..  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS;  $16  day  and  New  Ford  Auto  Free.  Sell 
groceries.  Over  400  items  used  daily  every  home.  Steady 
all  year  job.  Your  own  groceries  about  half  price.  Send 
for  samples.  HARLEY  COMPANY,  Dept.  B-122G5.  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 


TOBACCO 


CIGARS  from  factory,  trial  50  large  Perfectos,  post¬ 
paid.  $1.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion.  Pa. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50~ 

Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Fifty  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES  SILK  and  WOOL  Bloomers,  white,  grey, 
tan,  36-44.  2  pair  $1.50.  Good  openings  for  agents. 

A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES  COMPANY,  Norwood,  Mass. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


14  ACRES,  8  room  house,  electricr  best  farming  sec¬ 
tion  of  Sunny  South  Jersey.  OWNER  418  N.  2nd  St., 
Camden,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  RENT  with  a  chance  to  buy.  Call  per¬ 
sonally  or  write,  MR.  O.  COX,  Mattituck,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALE:  One  of  the  finest  homes  in  the  county. 
5  acres.  Splendid  10  room  house  modern  2  baths, 
spring  and  village  water.  Steam  heat.  Plenty  fruit. 
75  mile  view-.  2  miles  from  Liberty  village.  Most  beau¬ 
tiful  spot  in  the  State.  High  and  healthful.  Mosquitos 
unknown.  $7000  part  cash.  Terms.  AUGUST  JOHNSON, 
Livingston  Manor.  N.  Y.  Phone  2-F-2. 


DEL-MAR-VA— THE  MARKET  BASKET  OF  THE 
EAST.  Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  markets. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  permeates  Peninsula.  Splendid 
productive  land,  farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes. 
Low  prices.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little  snow 
and  freezing.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress  164  Del-Mar- Va  Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE:  Dairy  Farm,  160  acres,  reasonably 
priced  for  quick  sale  on  cash  terms.  Contains  110  acres 
of  fertile  soil  suitable  for  cultivation  and  50  acres 
pasture  land.  Two  story.  7  room  frame  house,  bank 
barn,  liexigon  shape.  65  ft.  across,  about  same  height, 
stables  35  cows,  4  horses.  Hay  capacity  125  loads. 
Silo  12x35.  Two  running  creeks  and  spring  water  piped 
to  barn.  This  an  ideal  Dairy  Farm,  best  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  located  one-fourth  mile  from  railroad  station  and 
near  Oil  City, ,  Pa.,  which  provides  a  high  priced  mar¬ 
ket  for  butter,  cream  and  milk,  etc.  Intending  buyers 
will  be  shown  the  property  at  any  time.  Call  on  or 
write  H.  T.  HEYDRICK,  327  No.  Main  St.,  Meadville, 
1  Pa. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS — 36  page  illustrated  Catalog 
free.  175  varieties.  Thirty  All  Different'  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon.  N,  Y. 

MILLIONS.  CABBAGE.  ONIONS,  and  Tomato  Plants, 
$1.  1000.  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants  $1.75  1000.  Gladio¬ 
lus  Bulbs  $1.  Hundred.  CLARK  PLANT  CO..  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga, 

FARM  SEEDS  APPROVED  varieties.  Officially  an¬ 
alyzed  and  tested.  Beans,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Potatoes, 
Corn,  Oats.  Free  sample  and  circular.  E.  F.  HUM¬ 
PHREY.  Ira,  N.  Y. 

"  CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  and  Russet 

Rurals.  Buy  direct  from  one  of  Now  York’s  Premier 
growers,  car  lots  or  less.  A.  A.  WEEKS,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Irish  Cobblers  and 
original  strain  Carman  No.  3.  Buy  direct  from  grower. 
Write  today  for  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  JUNE  RED  Raspberry  sets  for  sale.  The 
earliest,  largest,  heaviest  hearing  berry  grown.  Send  for 
literature  telling  what  th  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  says  of  the  June.  LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor, 
N,  Y. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS.  Choice  varieties,  8  our  best, 
all  different  $1.  postpaid.  10  Pompons  $1.  6  choice 
Gladioli  bulbs  with  orders  before  March  15th.  C.  P. 
EARLE,  Dahlia  Specialist,  1806  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MAN  WANTS  WORK  on  poultry  farm.  Some  experi¬ 
ence.  References.  Box  407,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST. 


WANTED  POSITION  on  Poultry  Farm  in  western 
New  York,  boy  farm  raised.  Christian  young  man,  21, 
desiring  experience.  Good  health,  willing  worker.  JAS¬ 
PER  BUCK.  Bliss,  N.  Y-. 


HELP  WANTED 

MARRIED  MAN  to  work  in  Dairy  and  care  for 
calves.  Wife  to  board  two  single  men.  ARTHUR  D. 
HOOSE,  Fishkill  Farms.  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  MEN  WANTED  to  sell  guaranteed  trees, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Steady  work.  Pay  weekly.  Start  now 
for  Spring  business.  Wholesale  and  retail.  '  WEBB 
NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

""WANTED  IN  MARCH  young  man  experienced  In 

greenhouse  and  garden  work  also  capable  of  attending 
Seed  Store  and  keeping  accounts.  Protestant  American 
of  good  family  connection  preferred.  LAUREL  CENTRE 
GARDENS,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  N.  Y. 

EVERY  HOME  A  PROSPECT.  Make  big  money.  Em' 

ploy  crew.  Take  orders  trees,  shrubbery.  Work  entire 
year.  All  or  part  time.  Complete  cooperation.  Landscape 
service.  Com.  paid  weekly.  We  deliver,  collect.  Apply 
WILLEMS,  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Desk  A,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

MINK  'furs  WANTED.  Large  $30.  Medium  '  $24. 
Small  $20.  Red  fox.  large  $30.  Medium  $24.  Small  $20. 
E.  T.  SIIERMAN.  Whitman,  Mass. _ 

WANTED— MUSKRATS,  A-l,  Winters.  Springs,  good 
sizes.  Blacks,  $2  Brown  $1.75.  Held  separate  on  re¬ 
quest.  STERNS  French  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs.  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1S71  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— HAY,  GRAIN.  I’otatoes.  Apples.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  lughest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle.  Pa. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 

BAG  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

* - \ 

PEANUTS— Buy  direct  from  growers.  Roast  them 
yourself.  10  lbs.  $1.50;  25  lbs.  $3.00;  100  lbs.  $10.00; 
500  lbs.  $40.00;  2000  lbs.  $150.00.  Now  booking  orders 
for  “FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  Plants.  J.  P.  COUN- 
CILL  COMPANY,  Franklin.  Va. 

LONG’S  PURE  HONEY— Direct  from  producer, 
clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.  pail  $1.15  postpaid,  whole¬ 
sale  prices  on  request.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  C. 
LONG,  Millville.  Pa. _ _ 

OUR  1929  CATALOG  just  from  press.  84  pages  show¬ 
ing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in  the  world. 
(Over  350  items).  Write  today  for  your  copy  FREE, 
BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept,  II  1.  Quincy.  Ill. 

AVIATION — Salary  while  learning,  $18  to  $35  per 
week,  while  under  instruction  in  our  factory  and  at  our 
airport.  Call  or  write  for  information  without  obligation. 
WEEKS  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION  Department  S, 
Plankinton  Building.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

HERCULES  1>,&  horse  engine  $20.  32  volt  generator 
$25.  Delco  power  stand  $15.  II.  A.  VAN  KUREN, 
Rummerfield,  Pa. 

PURE  HONEY.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  5  lbs.  clover, 
$1;  10,  $1.90;  buckwheat  $1.65.  Prepaid.  C.  N.  BAL¬ 
LARD,  Valois.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.  32  volt  Westinghouse  light  plant.  CIIAS. 
D.  OSBORN,  care  Crawshaw  Carpet  Co..  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

CHAPPED  HANDS?  SMOOTHIT  gives  quick  relief. 

Send  25c  for  jar.  Philadelphia  Chemical  Mfg.  Co., 
4834  N.  Franklin  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. _  , 

MILKING  MACHINE.  New  Automatic,  2  single  units, 
pump,  tank.  etc. ;  like  new,  reasonable.  Also  2  double 
units.  O.  HENDRICKSON,  Cobleskill.  N,  Y. _  _ 

WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 

Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS, 
BAG  CO..  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PATCHWORK:  Rayon.  Percale,  Prints,  3  lbs.  $1- 

100  assorted  pieces  6x8.  $1.  Special  trial  package,  5® 
cents,  postpaid.  NEW  ENGLAND  PATCHWORK  CO., 
Hartford,  Conn.  _ 

$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  Old  or  Odd 
Coins.  Keep  all  old  money,  it  may  be  very  valuable- 
Get  Posted.  Send  10  cents  for  illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book,  4x6.  25  years  in  business.  We  buy  and  Sell- 
CLARKE  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y 

FARMERS’  “EVERY -DAY -PAY -DAY -PLAN.”  W> 
can  make  $30  to  $150  weekly  distributing  Whitmer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  unnecessary. 
teach  you  how  free.  Earn  while  learning.  Team  or  car 
needed. '  Write  today  for  Farmers’  “Every-Day-I’a>-Das 
Plan.”  THE  II.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Columbus,  In¬ 
diana.  Farm  Dept.  12. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  r«‘ 
suits.  Try  one. 
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^  The  Service  Bureau 

a  Devoted  to  the  Interests ,  Welfare 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Homework  Schemes 


IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  con¬ 
tinually  warning  subscribers  against 
homework  schemes,  we  receive  several 
letters  each  day  asking  about  the  re¬ 
liability  of  certain  concerns.  We  can¬ 
not  emphasize  too  strongly  that  after 
investigating  literally  hundreds  of 
these  concerns,  we  have  yet  to  find  one 
which  we  can  recommend.  We  consider 
them  especially  harmful  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  swindle  just  the  people 


Poultry  Thief  Rewards 
Discontinued 

THE  rewards  which  for  the 
past  two  years  have  been  paid 
bv  Mr.  Morgenthau  for  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  conviction  of 
chicken  thieves  were  discontinued 
on  January  1,  1929. 

Rewards  will  be  paid,  subject 
to  the  usual  conditions  and  rules 
on  all  cases,  where  the  thief  was 
actually  under  arrest  prior  to 
January  1  even  though  the  trial 
and  conviction  do  not  come  until 
later. 

We  believe  that  the  sum  total¬ 
ing  over  $2,000  which  has  been 
paid  on  rewards  has  had  a  de¬ 
cided  effect  on  lessening  chicken 
stealing.  We  will  continue  to  co¬ 
operate  in  this  good  work  by  fur¬ 
nishing  a  chicken  marker  to  sub¬ 
scribers  at  cost  and  by  calling 
cases  of  thefts  to  the  attention  of 
the  state  troopers  and  local  law 
enforcing  authorities. 


who  can  least  afford  it.  They  com¬ 
monly  take  small  amounts  of  money, 
sometimes  not  over  a  dollar  or  two, 
from  people  who  are  in  great  need  of 
money  and  there  is  practically  no 
chance  of  recovery. 

Homework  schemes  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  groups  or  classes: 

1.  Those  who  are  interested  in  selling 
a  sample  outfit  at  a  profit.  This  may 
be  a  dress  or  an  apron  to  make,  show 
cards  to  letter  or  draw  or  material  to 
embroider.  The  company  agrees  to 
pay  so  much  per  dozen  in  case  the 
work  proves  satisfactory.  The  usual 
experience  is  that  after  the  work  is 
done,  it  is  returned  to  the  company. 
Then  they  either  return  the  work  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  or  fail  to 
make  any  reply  whatever.  In  many 
cases  by  the  time  complaints  begin  to 
come  in,  the  concern  has  moved  and 
has  probably  opened  a  business  under 
another  address  and  name. 

Cannot  Compete  With  Machines 

2.  Another  class  of  homework 
schemes  offers  pay  for  crocheting  vari¬ 
ous  garments  or  for  weaving  such 
things  as  beaded  bags.  We  found  that 
in  some  cases  pay  has  been  given  to 
some  people  for  this  work.  However, 
our  investigation  shows  that  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  these  firms,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  have  imposing  letter¬ 
heads,  consist  of  one  or  two  people 
with  desk  space  only,  where  they  re¬ 
ceive  their  letters. 

In  cases  where  we  have  received 
complaints  of  non-payment,  it  has  been 
practically  impossible  to  locate  them. 
Our  experience  has  been,  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases,  that  sooner  or  later  these 
people  go  out  of  business,  owing  money 
to  a  large  number  of  subscribers. 

We  consider  it  an  impossibility  in 
this  day  and  age  for  handwork  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  machine  work. 


We  say  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  pay  offered  for  such  homework  is 
ruinously  low.  Even  if  the  pay  was 
sure,  we  would  not  recommend  to  our 
subscribers  that  they  work  for  the 
rate  which  they  could  receive  from  this 
source. 

Addressing  Envelopes 

3.  Many  firms  advertise  for  people  to 
address  envelopes  at  home.  On  the 
face  of  it,  this  is  absurd.  Modern  busi¬ 
ness  sends  its  letters  in  typewritten 
envelopes  or  in  cases  where  there  are 
large  letter  lists,  the  addresses  are  put 
on  by  stencil  at  a  cost  far  below  that 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  for  hand 
addressing. 

Those  who  answer  this  type  of  ad 
usually  find  that  the  company  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  names  and  addresses 
for  some  purpose  which  will  do  you  no 
good,  or  else  they  are  attempting  to 
sell  you  some  correspondence  course. 

4.  There  is  still  another  type  of 
homework  scheme  in  the  form  of  a 
clipping  bureau.  This  we  consider 
pretty  close  to  a  fraud.  Applicants  pay 
their  money  and  are  given  directions 
for  starting  a  clipping  bureau.  Briefly, 
this  gives  to  our  subscribers  a  number 
of  papers,  clipping  news  items  from 
them  and  writing  to  those  mentioned 
and  saying  that  you  have  a  news  item 
of  interest  which  you  will  send  them 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  We  are 
sure  none  of  our  subscribers  would 
care  to  engage  in  this  sort  of  business. 

Total  Loss  is  Staggering 

If  figures  were  available  showing  the 
amount  of  money  taken  in  by  these  so- 
called  homework  schemes,  we  feel  sure 
that  the  figures  would  be  staggering. 
We  base  our  conclusion  on  the  num¬ 
bers  of  them  which  have  recently  been 
brought  to  life.  In  many  cases,  their 
activities  have  been  brought  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
fraud  orders  have  been  issued  against 
them.  The  Post  Office  has  done  some 
good  work  along  this  line  but  they  are 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  invest- 
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Promptness  Appreciated 

New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
December  2,  1928. 

RECEIVED  your  letter  and 
Check  for  $40.  I  am  thanking 
you  for  same.  It  helps  me  in 
great  shape  as  I  am  a  laboring 
man.  I  am  getting  along  fairly 
good.  I  cannot  explain  how  I 
appreciate  what  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  done  for  me  so 
far.  As  long  as  I  can  get  the 
A.  A.  and  insurance  I  will  have 
both.  If  there  is  anything  I  can 
do  or  say  to  help  you  will  be  glad 
to  do  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Emmet  Eckert. 


ment  required  to  start  one  of  these 
firms  is  very  small  and  it  has  actually 
been  shown  in  some  cases  that  another 
scheme  was  started  almost  immediately 
under  a  new  name  and  address  as  soon 
as  the  Post  Office  closed  them  up.  In 
one  case  brought  to  our  attention,  a 
man  and  his  wife  were  running  two 
separate  schemes. 
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CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 
Utility  Harrow 

A  general  favorite  one-horse  har¬ 
row  Has  10  14-inch  disks  of  cutlery 
steel  forged  sharp,  5  inches  apart 
and  cutting  4  feet  wide.  Steel 
frame.  Lever  for  shifting  gangs. 
Disks  equipped  with  clodbreakers. 


Mail  Coupon  below 

For  Valuable  FREE  Books 

Just  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below  brings  you  two  valua¬ 
ble  books  free.  One  book  is  “The  Soil  and 
Its  Tillage,”  the  other  is  the  CLARK 
“CUTAWAY  Catalog  of  Disk  Harrows 
and  Farm  Implements. 

“The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage”  is  a  small 
encyclopedia  of  farm  information.  Simply 
written,  it  tells  in  detail : 

What  the  Soil  Consists  of.  Kind  of 
Soil,  How  Plants  Feed,  What  Tillage 
Accomplishes,  How  Deep  Tillage  In¬ 
creases  Crops,  Modern  Method  of  Tillage, 
Disking  without  Plowing,  Orchard  Tillage, 
Types  of  Disk  Harrows,  etc. 

The  book,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  shows  how 
to  get  bigger,  better  crops,  how  to  save  time  and 
labor — how  to  make  your  farm  yield  greater 
profits. 

The  CLARK  “CUTAWAY”  Catalog  illustrates 
and  describes  the  full  line  of  CLARK  “CUT¬ 
AWAY”  Disk  Harrows — from  the  Baby  Cultivator 
and  one-horse,  Single  Action  harrow  to 
the  Double-Action  harrows  for  Ford- 
son  and  other  tractors.  It  also  tells 
about  special  machines  such  as  Bush 
&  Bog  Plows,  Smoothing  Harrows  and 
others. 

It  tells  why  the  Disks  on  all  CLARK 
“CUTAWAY”  Harrows  are  made  of 
cutlery  steel  heat  treated  and  forged 
sharp  instead  of  rolled;  it  explains 
many  features  found  only  on  CLARK 
“CUTAWAY”  Implements  that  mean 
better  tillage  with  less  time  and  work. 

Whether  you  have  a  small  truck 
farm  or  one  of  hundreds  of  acres, 
whether  you  are  ready  to  buy  now  or 
later,  send  for  these  two  books. 

There  is  something  of  interest  in 
each  for  you.  No  obligation  at  all. 
Mail  the  coupon  below. 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY 
Single  Action  Harrow 

For  deep  thorough  tillage.  Made  with  reversible 
gangs.  Extension  heads  for  orchard  cultivation. 
Light  draft,  no  tongue  truck  required.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  of  sizes  with  16  in.  or  18  in.  disks. 


CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 

Flexible  Double  Action  Harrow 

Those  who  prefer  a  flexible  Double  Action  Harrow 
can  now  get  it  in  a  genuine  Clark  “Cutaway.”  J 
The  rear  gangs  do  their  full  share  of  the  work. 
Turns  the  shortest  corners  easily.  Screw  control. 

All  steel  construction.  Tractor  model  only. 

CLARK  “CUTAWAY” 

Unit  Frame  Double  Action  Harrow 

Cuts  your  land  deep,  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  * 
soil,  leaves  a  level,  even  seed  bed.  Rear  disks  cut 
exactly  halfway  between  front  disks  and  at  same  I 

depth.  Several  sizes,  horse  and  tractor  model.  ■ 

(Tractor  model,  all  steel  construction.) 


-Since  1865 

Clarke 
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The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

76  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  your  FREE  catalog  and 
book,  “ The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage 


Name  .... 
Address 


Influenza  Cures  Called 
Fraudulent 

T  is  the  intention  of  the  Food, 

,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administra¬ 
tion  to  take  immediate  action  under 
the  food  and  drugs  act  against  all 
preparations  represented  by  label  or  by 
circular  accompanying  the  package  as 
preventives  or  treatments  of  influenza, 
la  grippe,  pneumonia,  and  related  dis¬ 
eases,”  W.  G.  Campbell,  Director  of 
Regulatory  Work  of  the  United  States 


Department  of  Agriculture,  said  to¬ 
day.. 

“It  is  a  fact  generally  accepted  by 
medical  authorities,  based  on  world¬ 
wide  medical  experience,”  added  Mr. 
Campbell,  “that  there  is  no  known 
drug  or  combination  of  drugs  which 
will  prevent  or  cure  influenza.  Prod¬ 
ucts  labeled  as  effective  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  will  unhesitatingly  be  classed  as 
misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act  and  treated  ac¬ 
cordingly.” 

Forest  Rangers  Not  Trained 
By  Correspondence  Schools 

EACH  year  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  receives  between  14,000  and 
15,000  letters — an  average  of  between 
40  and  50  a  day — from  persons  seeking 
employment  in  the  service.  As  against 
this  great  volume  of  applications,  there 
are  only  about  900  rangers  in  the  For¬ 
est  Service,  and  the  annual  turnover  is 
rarely  more  than  50.  A  great  number 
of  the  applications  come  from  boys  and 
young  men  with  little  educational 
training,  whereas  the  ranger  position 
requires  at  least  high  school  education 
and  additional  technical  training  and 
experience  in  forestry.  Many  appli¬ 
cants  have  been  induced  to  pay  for 
correspondence  courses  which  claim 
without  foundation  that  they  will  qual¬ 
ify  them  for  the  work. 

Permanent  positions  in  the  Forest 
Service  are  under  civil  service,  the 
lower  ones  being  filled  by  examination 
and  the  higher  positions  by  promotion. 
The  law  requires  that,  whenever  prac¬ 
ticable,  positions  must  be  filled  by  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  State  in  which  the  vacan¬ 
cies  occur.  Citizens  of  States  which  do 
not  have  National  Forests  therefore 
have  little  chance  of  obtaining  ranger 
positions,  as  they  can  be  considered 
only  after  the  list  of  qualified  citizens 
of  the  States  which  have  forests  has 
been  exhausted. 


WANTED  once! 

300  IVIore  Good  IVlen 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  kelp  Introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ e 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  170  necessities  needed  daily  in  every 
home.  Annual  Sales  over  35  million  pack¬ 
ages.  Largest  Company — over  15.  million 
dollars  capital — 10  great  factories  and 
branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  repeat 
every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from  start. 
Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan,  N.  Y., 
$184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase  month¬ 
ly.  Dupray,  Mass.,  cleared  $6,000  last 
year;  Emery,  Me.,  $5,000;  Stowe,  Conn., 
$4,000;  Sinclair,  N.  H.,  Storm,  R.  I., 
$4,200  each.  Thousands  make  more  than 
they  ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as 
well.  Simply  follow  the  same  old  time- 
tested  Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  giv¬ 
en  consumers  best  values  and  satisfaction 
for  40  years.  We  supply  everything— 
products,  outfit,  sales  and  service  methods 
which  secure  the  most  business  every¬ 
where.  Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — 
no  boss — you  are  sole  owner  and  man¬ 
ager.  For  particulars  write 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.B-41  AGR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

HmT"  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Tells 

Why 


Costs 

Less 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 


If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
barn,  hog  or  poultry  house— or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  labor- 
saving,  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  and  let  us  send  you  FREE,  our  valuable  Jamesway  Book. 

Before  you  spend  a  dollar  on  plans,  material  or  equipment  for  building,  re¬ 
modeling  or  improving  any  farm  building,  get  this  FREE  Book  and  see  how 
Jamesway  helps  farmers  save  a  lot  of  money  on  materials  and  construction 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  changes  or  improvements  you  are 
planning  in  any  farm  building,  this  Jamesway  book  will  show  you  the  most 
economical  way  and  save  you  a  lot  of  costly  mistakes. 

I  A  J 

r4]  Hh  W  f  Planning  New  Our  free  book  tells  how 

A*  A  TKiiilriincrc  Jamesway  farm  engi- 

'L  uuiiuiiigs  neers  and  service  deoartment 


Labor  Savin g 
.  Dairy  Barns 

How  to  Save  Money 
ON  MATERIAL 


x  nc  j  amesway  dook  wmen  we  send  you  r  will  show  you 
how  to  save  money  in  many  ways  when  you  are  building,  re¬ 
modeling  or  equipping  any  farm  building.  Our  many  years  of 
experience  in  planning  and  designing  practical,  convenient 
layouts  for  farm  buildings  has  taught  us  how  to  plan  / 
buildings  to  save  cost  of  material  and  construction.  We 
can  also  tell  you  how  best  to  plan  your  building  so  as  to 
a  save  steps  and  save  work  at  chore 
r— -a|  time.  We  know  just  how  every  door, 

<0!=&sEst>  every  window,  every  stall,  should  be 
V  placed  and  the  whole  general  ar- 
ytA.  rangement  should  be  made  so  that 
j  1  the  light,  air,  heat  and  moisture 

L'-'v  'vM  will  all  be  properly  taken  care  of.  In 
the  Jamesway  service  will 


short, 

save  you  all  regrets  and  costly  mis¬ 
takes. 


Time  Saving 
Money  Saving  Hog  and 
Poultry  Houses 


Jamesway  Equipment 

COSTS  LESS 


Our  FREE  Book  also  tells  about  the  complete  line  of  James¬ 
way  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  bam.  Troughs,  Waterers,  Pens  for 

-  - fx  the  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  In- 

j  cubators,  Brooders  and  Baby  Chick  Equip- 
I  <  ment  for  the  poultry  house.  Here  .again  our 

[  ^ _  extensive  experience  in  designing  and  manu- 

y- — ip  facturing  enables  us  to  put  out  BETTER 

LAf  |  designed — MORE  practical — LONGER  last- 

;  __  *ns  equipment  for  the  cow,  the  horse,  the  hogs. 
pMwPuM  T?  or  the  hens.  Jamesway  offers  you  the  most 
V'iiSO'*  ill  comPlete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving, 
'Sr  ^  '//  money-making  equipment  for  any  farm  build- 
ing.  That’s  why  Jamesway  equipment  always 
gives  better  service  and  costs  less  in  the  long 
STALLS  run.  Get  our  FREE  Book  and  see  for  yourself. 


Ventilating  Systems 


Complete  Ventilation 
Systems  for  Barns 
and  Poultry  Houses 


Mall  Coupon  Today! 


Mail  tire  coupon  today  to  our  office  nearest  you.  Learn  all  about  Jamcsway’s 
complete  service — How  the  local  Jamesway  man  in  your  locality  will  give  you 
the  benefit  of  his  help  and  experience  without  obligating  you.  Check  on  the 
coupon  what  you  are  interested  in — whether  building,  remodeling,  ventilat¬ 
ing  or  equipping  a  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  hog  or  poultry  house,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  Jamesway  Book  that  tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 


James  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  7935 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 
JAMES  MFG.  COMPANY,  Dept.  7935 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am  interested  in 
□  Building  G  Remodeling  G  Equipping  G  Ventilating 
G  Cow  Barn  G  Horse  Barn 
G  Hog  House  G  Poultry  House 


>t.  ATKINSON,  W 


Name 


Post  Office 


Poultry 


Build  -  Remodel 
Ventilate  or  Equip 
AHog  House,  Dairy  Barn 
Horse  Barn  or  Poultrn 
House  Until  You  Get 
Our  Free  Book 
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$1.00  Per  Year 
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Published  Weekly 


Two  Furrows  in  Place  of  One  and  Instead  of  W alking,  We  Ride 


February  18^23  Is  Farm  Equipment  Week 
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EVERY  shipment  of  milk  or  livestock  takes  fertility 
from  your  pasture.  Unless  you  take  steps  to  main¬ 
tain  this  fertility  pasture  starvation  robs  you  of  your 
profits.  Weeds  and  moss  are  the  first  stage  of  plant 
food  starvation.  Later  weeds  and  brush  take  possession 
and  your  pasture  loses  its  efficiency. 

The  above  photographs  show  an  experiment  at  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station.  The  starved  pas¬ 
ture  (left)  is  practically  ruined  by  poor  growth  and 
weeds  as  a  result  of  no  fertilizer  treatment.  In  the 
same  pasture  (right)  a  top-dressing  of  lime,  phosphorus 
and  potash  has  brought  back  white  clover  and  blue 
grass  and  crowded  out  weeds. 

Lime  and  fertilizers  make  a  fertile  pasture,  fill  it  with 
good  grasses,  and  drive  out  the  weeds.  They  give  you 
more  grazing  days  in  the  summer  dry  spell  and  start 
your  grasses  quicker  in  the  fall.  Plenty  of  potash  in 
your  fertilizer  insures  results  the  first  year. 

Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 

19  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Insure 

Extra  Gr 


POTASH 

1 - n PAYS 1  1 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  with¬ 
out  help  of  any  kind.  Our  new 
Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  heat. 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  the  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Peppers, 

Egg  Plant  —  and  similar  plants. 

No  Stooping-  No  Lame  Back 

Set  out  your  plants  just  when  you 
are  ready,  regardless  of  dry  weather. 

1  Each  plant  set,  watered  and  covered 
f  in  one  operation.  Three  times  as  fast 
I  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant  will  grow. 
Every  year  the  demand  for  Masters 
|  Rapid  Plant  Setter  exceeds  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities.  Many  have  been  dis- 
j  appointed  and  could  not  get  them  at 
f  planting  time.  Don’ t  wait.  Buy  from  your 
'  dealer  NOW.  If  he  hasn’t  this  planter 
r  In  stock  write  us  for  descriptive  literature. 

MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 

4922  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  D,  Chicago,  III. 


Don’t  have  lodged  oats  again  this  year!  Write  for  facts  about  our  high  yielding 
oat  that  outstands  all  others — also  extra  high  feed  value  oat  developed  by  plant 
breeders  of  N.  Y.  State  Col.  of  Agr.  These  and  other  Pedigreed  farm  seeds  fully 
described  in  free  catalog.  Write  for  copy  today. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


Box  A 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


SEED 
BOOK1 

When  you  plant  Maule  Seeds  you 
plant  SUCCESS!  For  you  use  Super- 
Tested  Seeds,  Guaranteed  for  Abun¬ 
dant  Life.  Plan  before  you  plant 
with  Maule’s  new  Seed  Book;  a  de¬ 
pendable  garden  guide  for  52  years. 

A  Post  Card  will  bring  it,  FREE. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Box  6,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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State  Grange  Meets 

Important  Business  Transacted  at  Rochester 


Rochester  play¬ 
ed  host  to  the  New 
York  State  Grange  this  year,  the  56  th 
annual  session  of  this  big  delegation 
being  held  Feb.  5-8.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  of  the  meeting 
was  the  announcement  that,  after  a 
steady  loss  of  members  for  the  past 
five  years,  the  tide  has  turned  and  a 
gain  of  nearly  two  hundred  has  been 
made. 

State  Master  Fred  J.  Freestone  of 
Seneca  county  presided,  this  being  his 
first  session  since  his  election  at 
Poughkeepsie  one  year  ago.  The  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  were  held  in  the  ball  room 
of  the  Hotel  Seneca. 

Master  Optimistic 

At  the  opening  of  the  Grange  Tues¬ 
day  morning  Master  Freestone  deliver¬ 
ed  his  annual  ad- 
dress,  reviewing 
present  conditions 
of  agriculture  and  t 
finding  much  of  en¬ 
couragement.  He 
declared  that  not 
in  a  long  time  have 
our  legislators, 
both  national  and 
state,  shown  so 
much  realization  of 
the  true  condition 
of  agriculture  as 
now.  “The  Grange 
has  given  its  entire 
life”,  said  Master 
Freestone,  “in  the 
fight  for  agricul¬ 
tural  equality  and 
we  should  now 
stand  for  a  fair  ex- 
change  between 
the  products  of  ag¬ 
riculture  and  the 
products  of  indus¬ 
try,  finance  and 
labor.  We  hope 
that  this  delegated 
body  will  adopt  a 
sound,  well  thought-out  agricultural 
program  that  your  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  can  take  to  Albany  and  work  for 
with  all  their  vigor. 

Sad  Story  of  Taxation 

Master  Freestone  devoted  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  important  subject  of  farm  tax¬ 
ation.  He  gave  as  an  illustration  of  the 
injustice  of  present  methods  of  assess¬ 
ment  and  taxation  on  a  160-acre  farm  ad¬ 
joining  his  own  which  was  recently  sold 
at  auction  to  settle  an  estate  and  brought 
but  $4,800.00.  The  assessment  wa,s  $10,- 
000.00.  This  was  a  good  producing  farm, 
with  good  buildings.  Some  of  the  things 
being  asked  for  by  farmers  to  relieve  the 
present  unsatisfactory  and  unjust  system 
of  taxation  are  the  elimination  of  the 
direct  state  tax,  the  relieving  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  all  expense  for  the  building  and 
maintaining  of  state  highways,  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  a  tax  on  gasoline,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  more  equitable  plan  of  aid  for 
the  rural  schools. 

Twenty-one  Grange  halls  have  been 
dedicated  during  the  past  year,  said  Mas¬ 
ter  Freestone,  and  many  more  halls  are 
in  process  of  erection. 

State  Secretary  Frank  J.  Riley,  who 


has  just  completed  nine 
years’  service  in  that 
office,  reported  a  total  of  129,218  members 
in  the  state  January  1,  1929,  in  the  877 
Granges  of  the  state,  a  net  gain  of  193, 
Chautauqua  county  reports  the  largest 
membership  of  any  county,  7409,  with  Jef. 
ferson  a  close  second  with  7370.  Other 
big  Grange  counties  are  Oswego  with 
6380,  Monroe  with  6322,  St.  Lawrence  with 
5879,  Steuben  with  5478,  Wayne  with  4756, 
and  Ontario  with  4018. 

Clinton  county  shows  the  largest  gain, 
275  members  for  the  year.  Orleans  stands 
second,  with  a  gain  of  210.  Orleans  county 
also  won  the  Knapp  silk  flag  this  year, 
Clarendon  Grange  of  that  county  winning 
the  banner  for  making  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  gain  in  membership.  The  gain 
was  96  members,  an  increase  of  738  per 
cent. 

A  record  number  of  resolutions  was  pre¬ 
sented  before  the  State  Grange  for  action, 
The  larger  part  of  these  resolutions  per¬ 
tained  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  schools, 
and  the  Grange  re¬ 
affirmed  its  position 
of  one  year  ago  in 
declaring  against 
forced  consolidation, 
Other  important 
measures  on  which 
the  Grange  took  ac¬ 
tion  were :  Demand¬ 
ing  a  State  enforce¬ 
ment  act  to  carry 
out  the  provisions 
of  the  Volstead  law; 
calling  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  tariff 
schedules  on  farm 
products ;  favoring  a 
gasoline  tax;  asking 
legislation  making 
it  mandatory  for 
hunters  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  farm 
owners  before  hunt¬ 
ing  on  their  prop¬ 
erty;  urging  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  tax  and 
assessment  laws  to 
relieve  farmers  as 
much  as  possible 
from  the  present 
unjust  methods ;  op- 
posing  a  unified 
sanitary  milk  code 
covering  the  shipments  of  milk  into  New 
York  city;  favoring  the  National  Grange 
plan  of  farm  relief ;  urging  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  game  laws  to  afford  farmers 
better  protection  against  pheasants;  rec¬ 
ommending  the  abolishment  of  the  State 
census ;  opposing  the  abolishment  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  and  favoring  a  collection  in 
every  Grange  each  year  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  Grange  Revolving  Scholarship 
fund. 

A  message  of  sympathy  was  sent  to 
Herbert  E.  Cook,  the  beloved  farm  leader 
of  Northern  New  York,  who  is  seriously 
ill  at  his  home  in  Denmark,  Lewis  county. 
This  was  on  suggestion  of  former  State 
Master  Sherman  J.  Lowell,  now  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission  at 
Washington. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  reports  made 
before  the  session  was  that  of  H.  C.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  of  Walton,  Delaware  county,  the 
State  Grange  tax  expert.  Mr.  McKenzie 
reviewed  the  present  tax  conditions, 
showing  how  all  forms  of  taxation,  fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local,,  had  made  great  in¬ 
creases  in  the  past  few  years.  The  local 
tax  schedules  had  developed  the  largest 
increase,  it  was  explained. 

Through  the  chairman  of  the  State 
( Continued  on  Page  11)  


By  L.  L.  ALLEN 


This  picture  of  Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Stone  of 
Oswego  and  Mr.  Jacob  Shaffer  of  Monroe 
County  was  taken  last  year.  These  two  grange 
veterans  have  passed  away  since  the  last  State 
Grange  Session.  Mrs.  Stone  had  attended  every 
State  Grange  session  for  the  past  fifty  years 
and  Mr.  Shaffer  was  the  oldest  Pomona  grange 
master  in  the  United  States. 


An  attachment  recently  put  on  the  market  makes  it  possible  to  spread  lime 
with  any  tight-bottomed  manure  spreader. 
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Human  Labor  Is  Costly 

New  Machines  Widen  Spread  Between  Cost  of  Production  and  Returns 


FARM  machinery  and  equipment  develop¬ 
ment  has  made  startling  progress  in  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  labor  short¬ 
age  caused  by  the  World  War  a*nd  the 
necessity  for  a  greatly  increased  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  program  hastened  this  progress.  When 
the  war  was  over  and  the  agricultural  depression 
followed,  further  impetus  was  given  to  the  use, 
design  and  manufacture  of  labor  saving  and  cost 
reducing  implements  and  equipment,  because  it 
then  became  imperative  to  cut  production  costs 
to  the  bone  and  to  replace  scarce  and  high-priced 
labor  with  mechanical  power,  which  was  both 
cheaper  and  more  efficient  when  properly  used. 

Today,  the  adequate  use  of  power  and  equip¬ 
ment  on  New  York  and  other  Eastern  farms  is 
of  prime  importance  in  an  efficient  and  profitable 
farm  management  program,  for  hired  labor  is 
still  scarce  and  is  one  of  the  highest  priced  com¬ 
modities  that  the  farm  operator  can  buy  and  use. 
On  the  other  hand,  farm  machinery  costs  stand 


It  would  cost  $160  to  prepare  an  acre  of  ground,  without 
manufactured  tools  and  with  man  labor  at  $4.00  a  day.  It 
would  take  about  40  days  of  hard  work. 


at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  farm  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  according  to  a  recent  study  made  by  the 
Rural  Economics  Department  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Power  is  today  replacing  muscle  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
Agriculture,  and  production  costs  are  being  low¬ 
ered  accordingly. 

The  development  of  longer  lived,  lighter 
weight  and  more  powerful  tractors  which  are 
simple  to  service  and  operate  has  been  the  out¬ 
standing  sign  of  advancement  in  the  tractor  in¬ 
dustry.  Whereas  2000  or  3000  hours  of  service 
was  about  all  that  could  be  expected  of  the  pre¬ 
war  tractor,  10,000  hours  is  a  minimum  mark  for 
tractor  designers  to  meet  today  assuming  it  re¬ 
ceives  proper  care;  and  thousands  of  machines 
exceed  this  record  in  the  field. 

Tractors  Used  More  Hours  per  Year 


The  average  number  of  hours  use  per  year  is 
also  increasing,  making  the  hourly  cost  of  op¬ 
eration  and  depreciation  charges  lower  than  ever 


If  $1.00  were  invested  in  a  spade,  it  would  require  $40  to 
prepare  an  acre  for  seeding.  One  man  can  spade  one-tenth  of 
an  acre  a  day,  or  four  times  as  much  as  when  using  sticks,  horns 
or  sharp  stones. 

before.  A  recent  survey  by  the  New  York  College 
°f  Agriculture  shows  that  tractor  operating  costs 
ln  1926  were  only  67.6  to  78.7  per  cent  of  what 
they  were  in  1920.  “Improved  models  of  tractors 
and  better  dealer  service  to  tractor  owners  re¬ 
sulting  in  lower  depreciation  and  lower  fuel  costs 
account  largely  for  the  reduced  operating  costs,” 
the  report  states.  Most  significant,  perhaps,  of 
the  items  contained  in  the  report  was  the  state- 

The  illustrations  on  this  page  are  reproduced 
though  the  courtesy  of  Tractor  Farming. 


By  F.  A.  LYMAN  major  requirement  of  a  satisfactory  ventilation 

ment  that  each  tractor  replaced  on  the  average  system-  Ventilation  systems  have  been  made  more 
3.3  months  of  hired  labor  yearly.  On  farms  effectlve  by  means  of  regulators  which  automat.- 
where  the  tractor  was  used  600  hours  per  year,  cally  control  the  amount  ol  air  passing  through 
the  cost  per  hour  of  operation  was  less  than  half  the  intakes.  In  this  way,  sudden  temperature 
of  the  cost  where  the  tractor  was  used  only  200  changes  caused  by  shifting  wind  pressure  which 


figures,  while  the  latest 


hours  per  year.  These 
obtainable,  are  three 
years  old  and  present 
data  would  undoubtedly 
be  even  more  favorable. 

The  general  purpose 
or  cultivating  tractor  is 
even  further  extending 
the  use  of  tractors  and 
is  thelatestand  most  im¬ 
portant  tractor  develop¬ 
ment.  On  farms  where 
the  cultivation  of  row 
crops  formed anobstacle 
to  tractor  ownership  or 
caused  an  overlapping 

of  tractor  and  animal  power,  the  general  purpose 
tractor  is  filling  a  long  felt  need.  One  result  has 
been  to  multiply  the  number  of  “horseless 
farms.” 

The  use  of  power,  whether  it  be  in  the  form 
of  tractors,  gas  engines,  horses  or  mules,  or  elec¬ 
tricity,  has  greatly  increased  the  productivity  of 
each  farm  worker,  explaining  in  large  part  the 
reason  for  a  larger  crop  and  livestock  production 
in  the  face  of  a  decreasing  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation.  More  than  that,  power  has  made  farming 
an  easier  and  more  enjoyable  occupation  and 
when  efficiently  used,  has  materially  increased 
farm  profits.  The  use  of  power,  tractors  especial¬ 
ly,  has  led  to  the  design  and  use  of  many  new 
implements,  and  new  uses  for  old  tools  and  com¬ 
bination  of  old  tools 
and  machines. 

Dairy  Equipment 
Lowers  Costs 

Much  of  the  arduous 
work  formerly  associ¬ 
ated  with  dairy  farming 
has  been  eliminated  by 
labor  saving  equipment 
such  as  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  feed  and  littei 
carriers  and  equipment 
for  handling  hay  and 
other  feeds.  Items  of 

equipment,  such  as  automatic  drinking  cups,  feed 
grinders  and  ventilation  systems  help  increase 
production,  health  and  sanitation  of  the  dairy 
herd,  at  the  same  time  reducing  labor  costs.  New 
models  of  milking  machines  are  easier  to  keep 
clean  and  sanitary  than  e^er  before,  are  easier 
on  cows,  and  require  less  power.  Recent  studies 
show  that  the  owner  of  a  herd  of  10  to  12  cows 
or  more  can  profitably  own  a  milking  machine. 
The  necessity  of  careful  attention  to  washing  and 
sterilization  in  keeping  milking  machines  clean 
and  sanitary  has  led  to  the  development  of  steril¬ 
izing  devices  which  prevent  and  control  the 
growth  of  bacteria  with  a  minimum  of  time  and 
labor.  The  old  idea  that  certified  or  low  count 
milk  could  not  be  produced  with  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  entirely  dispelled,  in  fact,  the 
majority  of  certified  and  Grade  “A”  farms  now 
use  milking  machines. 

Present  day  cream  separators  turn  easier,  vi¬ 
brate  less,  run  more  smoothly  and  skim  closer 
than  the  older  models.  Some  are  equipped  with 
ball  bearings.  Electric  motors  are  replacing  the 
hand  crank  wherever  this  form  of  power  is  avail¬ 
able.  Revolving  or  turnable  supply  cans  and  oil 
windows  are  refinements  which  appeal  to 
many. 

Recent  studies  and  experiments  have  proven 
quite  conclusively  that  temperature  control  is  the 


When  a  man  directs  the  power  of  one  horse  or  mule,  an  acre 
can  be  prepared  for  $6.50,  calculating  man  labor  at  $4.00  and 
horse  and  equipment  at  $2.50  an  acre.  They  can  prepare  1  acre 
a  day,  or  10  times  faster  than  man  alone. 


Four  horses  plus  one  man  and  the  necessary  machinery  can 
prepare  4  acres  a  day  at  a  cost  of  $3.60  per  acre.  Repairs,  etc., 
are  considered.  In  spite  of  increased  investment  and  overhead 
expenses,  the  production  costs  have  been  reduced. 


have  disastrous  effects  on  egg  and  milk  produc¬ 
tion  can.  be  avoided 
even  if  there  is  no  one 
around  the  barn  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  ventilators. 

Improved  models  and 
new  designs  of  feed 
mills  and  roughage 
grinders  make  possible 
complete  utilization  of 
home-grown  feed  crops. 
There  are,  for  instance, 
combination  feed  and 
roughage  grinders 
which  automatically 
grindand  mix  corn,  oats, 
hay,  stover  or  any  combination  of  feed  materials, 
and  in  addition  add  any  desired  amount  of  one  of 
two  concentrates  such  as  cotton  seed  meal.  The 
various  materials  are  fea  into  different  hoppers 
and  are  mixed  together  as  they  are  chopped  and 
ground.  Automatic  blowers  which  elevate  the 
ground  feed  to  wagon  or  feed  bin  can  also  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  most  of  the  new  grinders.  One  interest¬ 
ing  development  is  the  automatic  arrangement  of 
motor,  feed  grinder  and  bins  whereby  the  un¬ 
ground  grain  is  allowed  to  run  from  an  over¬ 
head  bin  into  the  grinder  .hopper  and  the  ground 
feed  automatically  placed  in  another  bin. 

New  methods  and  means  of  filling  silos  are 
taking  much  of  the  hard  work  out  of  this  all- 
important  dairy-farm  task.  Bundle  elevators  can 

be  attached  to  corn 
binders,  elevating  the 
bundles  directly  from 
the  binder  to  the  rack 
wagon.  Individual  farm 
size  cutters  which  do  not 
require  a  large  crew  of 
neighbors  or  hired  help 
are  now  widely  used. 
Power  requirements 
and  hence  the  cost  pf 
silo  filling  have  been  re¬ 
duced  by  the  discovery 
that  a  comparatively 
low  cutter  speed — 400- 
500  revolution  per  minute — is  more  efficient  than 
a  high  speed.  Running  at  this  speed,  a  five  horse¬ 
power  electric  motor  can  easily  handle  a  medium 
sized  cutter  at  full  capacity.  Electric  motors  are 
becoming  quite  popular  for  silo  filling  where  cen¬ 
tral  station  power  is  available.  There  is  also  a 
new  field  ensilage  harvester  which  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  binder  and  ensilage  cutter  for  making  silage 
in  the  field  as  the  corn  is  cut.  The  field  ensilage 
harvester  is  a  tractor  outfit,  power  take-off 
operated. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  machines  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  potato  grower.  Two  and  three-row 
planters,  and  two-row  diggers,  can  be  traced  to 
the  increasing  use  of  tractor  power.  Many  one- 
row  diggers  have  been  equipped  with  a  gas 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 


Although  the  investment  under 
one  man  can  prepare  12  acres  1 
items  of  expense  being  included. 


this  arrangement  is  greater, 
1  day  at  $1.23  an  acre,  all 
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How  Machinery  Has  Changed 
Farming 

THE  week  of  February  18  to  23  has  been  set 
aside  as  Farm  Equipment  Week,  when  thou¬ 
sands  of  implement  and  equipment  dealers 
will  hold  exhibits,  displays  and  programs  at 
their  places  of  business  in  order  to  offer  farmers 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  is  new  in  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Equipment  Week,  now  an  annual  event, 
also  makes  a  good  occasion  to  emphasize  the 
need  on  every  farm  to  look  over  the  old  equip¬ 
ment,  make  necessary  repairs,  and  make  plans 
for  the  purchase  of  new  machinery  where  it 
must  be  had. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  tremendous  effect 
that  machinery  has  had  upon  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  in  recent  years.  In  the  past  ten  years, 
agricultural  population  has  decreased  by  15  per 
cent  while  the  total  crop  production  has  increased 
by  5  per  cent,  and  animal  production  by  15  per 
cent.  The  average  number  of  crop  acres  farmed 
per  man  has  increased  from  12  acres  seventy- 
five  years  ago  to  34  acres  at  present.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  much  of  the  country  the  acreage  per 
worker  is  larger  than  34,  ranging  from  640  to 
1,000  acres  per  man  in  Montana,  where  large 
tractors,  combines,  fleets  of  grain  drills  and  other 
large  scale  farming  equipment  are  used,  to  the 
corn  belt  farms  where  one  man  often  does  most 
of  the  work  on  160  to  200  acres. 

The  dairy,  livestock  and  poultry  farmers  have 
not  been  behind  in  increasing  their  efficiency  by 
better  equipment.  Milking  machines,  water  bowls 
in  the  mangers,  patent  stanchions,  modern  ven¬ 
tilators,  and  dozens  of  other  modern  conven¬ 
iences  practically  unknown  only  a  few  years  since 
are  now  to  be  found  generally  in  every  section 
where  dairying  is  practiced. 

If  you  are  inclined  to  philosophize,  you  will 
sometimes  look  back  across  the  past  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  and  wonder  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  if  we  have  as  many  changes  on  the  farms 
in  the  years  to  come  as  we  have  had  in  the  re¬ 
cent  past. 

The  Proposals  to  Restrict  Dogs 

Assemblyman  d.  p.  Witter’s  proposed 

dog  law,  now  being  considered  by  the  New 
York  State  legislature,  is  causing  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  around  the  State  and  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  halls  at  Albany.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  explained  on  Page  25  of  this  issue  and  are  of 


interest  to  every  dog  owner  as  well  as  to  sheep 
and  cattle  men.  The  bill  is  the  result  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  conducted  by  a  legislative  committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Witter  was  chairman,  during 'the 
past  year  in  New  York  State.  The  committee 
held  thirty-two  hearings  in  twenty-seven  counties. 

The  situation  which  the  committee  found  in 
regard  to  dogs  and  the  destruction  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals  is  rather  astonishing.  Dog  population  out¬ 
side  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  by  more  than  100,000.  At 
the  same  time,  the  paid  damages  done  by  dogs 
to  domestic  animals  have  increased  from  $69,000 
to  $198,000,  or  about  threefold.  The  committee 
well  states,  “Unless  this  enormous  loss  each  year 
caused  by  dogs  can  be  materially  decreased,  the 
sheep  industry  in  this  state  is  doomed  to  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  is  reported  by  good  authority  that  there 
is  at  the  present  time  about  three-fourths  of  a 
million  acres  of  tillable  land  in  this  state  which 
is  idle,  practically  all  of  which  should  and  would 
be  pasturing  sheep  if  it  were  not  for  dogs.  In 
twenty-three  of  the  upstate  counties  there  are 
more  dogs  than  sheep.” 

More  wool  is  imported  into  the  United  States 
than  is  exported,  and  if  sheep  could  be  kept  on 
the  idle  lands  without  danger  from  dogs,  the 
business  would  be  a  profitable  one.  It  is  because 
of  these  reasons  that  the  present  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  legislature.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  most  of  the  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  comes  not  because  of  any  new 
proposals  to  the  present  dog  law  but  rather  to 
provisions  in  the  old  dog  law  which  have  been  in 
operation  several  years. 

The  new  bill  aims  to  fix  the  responsibility  for 
damage  done  by  dogs  and  to  secure  for  the 
sheep  and  cattle  owner  prompt  and  certain  pay¬ 
ment  of  damages.  It  aims  better  to  enforce  the 
present  law  against  stray  dogs  and  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  worthless  animals  by  increasing 
the  tax  on  females  from  $5  to  $10. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  bill  to  which 
a  true  lover  of  a  dog  can  object  if  he  is  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  animal  he 
owns  and  to  keep  it  where  it  belongs.  Mr.  Witter 
and  his  associates  have  done  a  good  job  in  find¬ 
ing  out  the  facts  about  the  sheep  and  dog  situa¬ 
tion  and  in  proposing  a  bill  that  will  encourage 
sheep  industry  in  the  state. 

These  proposals  should  become  law. 


cannot  be  fairly  criticized  when  they  had  no 
means  with  which  to  do  the  job. 

After  hearing  the  arguments  pro  and  con  and 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  way  these  egg 
grades  are  working,  we  recommend  to  our  poul- 
trymen  readers  the  following  suggestions: 

First :  The  grades  should  be  changed  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  use  of  the  unclassified  grade.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  lower  prices  to  poultrymen  and 
farmers  upstate  are  caused  to  a  large  degree  by 
retailers  buying  and  selling  eggs  in  the  unclassi¬ 
fied  grade.  We  understand  this  change  is  being 
considered. 

Second :  There  should  be  an  adequate  appro¬ 
priation  made  for  enforcing  the  egg  grading  law. 
What  good  is  it  if  its  provisions  cannot  be  car¬ 
ried  out?  Proper  enforcement  would  serve  to 
stop  the  selling  of  storage  eggs  as  grade  A. 

Third :  We  recommend  a  little  more  patience 
on  the  part  of  producers  to  give  the  law  a  chance 
to  see  what  it  can  do  over  a  longer  period  of 
time. 


We  Are  Working  For  You 

WE  hope  that  you  are  not  missing  any  of 
the  articles  in  this  and  other  recent  issues 
of  American  Agriculturist  on  the  vastly 
important  subject  of  schools,  roads  and  other  tax 
matters  that  are  now  under  consideration  at  Al¬ 
bany.  We  are  sparing  no  trouble  to  get  this  in¬ 
formation  and  to  have  it  fully  explained  so  that 
you  may  have  first  hand  reliable  information  of 
just  what  is  being  considered  to  relieve  and  ad¬ 
just  farm  taxes. 

Leaf  over  the  pages  of  just  this  one  issue  and 
see  if  you  do  not  agree  that  this  issue,  or  any 
of  the  recent  ones,  is  fully  worth  the  price  of 
your  subscription.  Also  give  our  advertisers  a 
chance  when  you  buy.  Remember  they  are  guar¬ 
anteed.  Why  take  a  chance? 


Some  Suggestions  On,  the  Egg 
Grading  Law 

THERE  have  been  almost  constant  criticism 
and  faultfinding  with  the  new  egg  grading 
law  ever  since  it  was  established.  I11  recent 
issues  of  American  Agriculturist,  we  have 
opened  our  columns  to  both  sides  to  bring  out 
the  facts. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  some  real 
grounds  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  egg 
grades.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  defense  of  the 
law  that  the  average  price  of  eggs  in  the  market 
has  been  slightly  higher  this  year  than  before  the 
law  went  into  effect.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  average  price  to  poultrymen,  at 
least  to  small  producers  with  flocks  from  one  to 
five  hundred  hens,  has  been  lower  under  the  law 
than  before,  and  it  is  the  farmer  that  American 
Agriculturist  is  interested  in. 

The  law  also  has  seemed  to  make  it  possible 
to  put  storage  eggs  on  the  market  under  the 
classification  of  grade  A.  The  result  is  that  many 
consumers  buy  what  they  think  are  strictly  fresh 
eggs  paying  the  highest  prices  for  them,  only  to 
find  that  such  eggs  are  not  fresh.  A  few  experi¬ 
ences  like  this,  and  the  average  consumer  quits 
buying ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  grades  have  been 
in  force  only  one  year  and  it  is  unfair  to  judge 
any  law  on  the  basis  of  what  it  has  done  or  not 
done  in  so  short  a  time.  Also,  when  the  law  was 
passed,  no  additional  appropriation  was  made. 
As  a  result,  attempts  to  enforce  it  have  not  been 
effective,  and  those  charged  with  its  enforcement 


Coming 

THE  next  week’s,  or  March  2nd  issue  will  be 
the  great  American  Agriculturist  annual 
Reference  Number.  This  issue  has  come  to 
be  a  big  event  in  the  A.  A.  family.  For  weeks 
there  have  been  extra  hustle  and  bustle  here  in 
the  office  to  get  the  material  together.  In  fact,  we 
collected  it  off  and  on  during  the  whole  year.  It 
is  sorted  and  edited  and  cut  down  so  as  not  to 
waste  any  space  or  any  of  your  time  in  reading 
it.  The  Reference  Issue  is  edited  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  eastern  farms  and  farmers.  It  fits  your 
needs. 

It  should  be  filed  carefully  where  you  can  refer 
to  it  constantly  for  there  will  be  hundreds  of 
times  during  the  year  when  you  can  turn  to  it 
quickly  to  solve  some  perplexing  problem  of  the 
farm  and  home,  whether  it  be  how  to  save  a  sick 
animal  or  the  amount  of  seed  required  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  crop. 

Hundreds  of  our  readers  have  written  to  us  in 
past  years  that  the  Reference  Issue  was  worth 
the  subscription  price  for  the  whole  year.  But 
this  year’s  Reference  Number  will  be  the  best 
yet.  Look  for  it  next  week. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

MY  friend,  “Ridy”  Hewitt,  competent  County 
Agent  of  Chemung  County,  may  not  he 
Scotch,  but  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that 
he  once  asked  a  young  lady  to  go  to  the  county 
fair  with  him,  and  she  accepted.  A  day  or  two 
later,  a  friend  met  her  on  the  street  and  asked 
her  how  she  enjoyed  the  fair.  She  looked  rather 
irritated  and  downcast  for  a  moment,  and  replied 
that  she  did  not  see  it. 

“Didn’t  see  it,”  said  the  other.  “Didn’t  you  tell 
me  you  and  Mr.  Hewitt  were  going  the  other 
day  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  girl,  “but  after  we  had 
walked  four  miles  to  the  fair,  I  did  not  have 
strength  enough  left  to  climb  over  the  fence  with 
him !” 


I  -  \ 
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How  the  Central  School  Act  Works 

Facts  About  the  Law  and  Its  Operation  in  Over  Fifty  Districts 


Will  you  kindly  publish  an  article  on  the  Central 
Rural  School  system?  I  am  sure  a  great  many  of 
your  readers  would  appreciate  it. 
y  Are  there  many  such  schools  in  New  York  State? 
Are  they  considered  a  success  or  not?  Will  you 
please  state  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  such  schools.  Have  the  taxes  in  those 
districts  been  raised  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a 
burden  to  the  farmers? — A.  S.,  New  York. 

HE  central  school  plan  was  established 
by  amendment  to  the  Education  Law  by 
the  New  York  State  legislature  in  1925. 
The  law  provides  an  optional  plan  under 
which  any  group  of  districts  may  organize  as  one 
central  school  district  governed  by  one  board  of 
education  with  an  equalized  tax  rate  for  the 
whole  district. 

Distinct  provision  is  made,  however,  that  no 
one-room  school  may  be  closed  within  the  cen¬ 
tral  district  without  a  majority  vote  of  the  voter 
within  the  one-room  school  district. 

How  a  Central  District  is  Made 

Whenever  any  community  wishes  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  central  district, 
the  proposition  is  taken  up  with  the  district  sup¬ 
erintendent  of  schools  and  an  application  is  for¬ 
warded  through  him  to  the  Commissioner  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.  Forms  for  such  application  may  be 
obtained  from  the  State  Education  Department. 
At  the  time  of  filing  the  application,  or  very  soon 
afterwards,  petitions  must  be  filed  with  the  De¬ 
partment  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  legal  voters 
toward  the  proposition  in  the  common  school  dis¬ 
tricts  where  it  is  proposed  to  establish  the  central 
rural  district.  Or  in  the  place  of  petitions,  meet¬ 
ings  may  be  held  and  a  record  vote  taken  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  or  not  the  people  wish  to  con¬ 
sider  the  proposition  further. 

When  the  application,  petitions  or  records  of 


meetings  have  been  received  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  if  this  information  seems  to  show 
enough  local  interest,  the  Commissioner  will 
send  some  representative  of  the  Department  to 


How  Well  Do  Parents  Like 
Central  Districts? 

I.  Number  of  reports:  407. 

II.  Number  of  schools:  18. 

III.  A  re  the  drivers  careful  about  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  the  children t 

Number  reporting:  386. 

Yes:  365.  No:  21. 

IV.  Are  you  reasonably  well  satisfied  with 
the  transportation  of  your  children  to 
school  and  return ? 

Number  reporting:  382. 

Yes:  338.  No:  44. 

V.  Is  the  instruction  received  and  the 
school  in  general  satisfactory t 

Number  reporting:  401. 

Yes:  395.  No:  6. 

VI.  Are  your  children  as  well  treated  in 
school  as  the  village  children t 

Number  reporting:  390. 

Yes:  385.  No:  5. 

VII.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  your  children 
attend  a  one-teacher  rural  school  f 

Number  reporting:  388. 

Yes:  34.  No:  354. 


canvass  thoroughly  the  locality,  to  make  absolute¬ 
ly  certain  that  the  majority  really  wish  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  centralized  district.  In  addition  to  making- 
individual  calls,  this  representative  usually  calls 


another  meeting  where  all  sides  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  are  thoroughly  discussed. 

He  then  reports  back  to  the  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  if  the  Commissioner  thinks  the  facts 
warrant  his  action,  he  will  proceed  to  lay  out 
the  boundaries  of  the  district. 

The  next  procedure  is  for  fifteen  persons 
within  the  proposed  district  to  unite  in  a  petition 
for  "a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
to  determine  whether  such  central  rural  school 
shall  be  established.  This  petition  must  be  filed 
with  the  town  clerk,  who  must  issue  a  call  for 
the  meeting. 

When  the  meeting  comes  together,  after  full 
discussion  a  vote  is  taken  on  the  proposition  to 
establish  a  central  school  district.  If  the  meeting 
does  not  pass  the  resolution,  no  such  meeting 
shall  again  be  called  within  one  year  thereafter. 
If  it  does  pass  the  resolution,  the  meeting  will 
then  proceed  to  elect  a  board  of  education,  and 
when  the  final  records  of  the  meeting  are  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  he 
designates  the  district  so  organized  as  Central 

School  District  No.  —  of  the  Town  of - ,  and 

the  district  is  ready  to  proceed  on  the  new  basis. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  procedure  described 
above  that  great  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  local 
sentiment.  The  Department  of  Education  is  es¬ 
pecially  careful  not  to  lay  out  new  central  dis¬ 
tricts  unless  local  opinion,  registered  in  a  strong 
majority  vote,  justifies  it.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Department  is  in  constant  receipt  of  petitions  to 
lay  out  new  central  districts  and  is  going  very 
slowly  in  agreeing  to  any  of  these  petitions  until 
it  is  certain  that  the  people  within  the  districts 
want  them. 

It  is  of  '  course  impossible  on  any  vital 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


State  Aid  for  Town  Highways 


Editor’s  Note: — With  all  of  our  improved 
roads,  more  than  half  of  the  farmers  of  Pew 
York  State  still  live  on  dirt  roads.  Because  of 
this  fact,  and  also  because  of  the  poor  road  ser¬ 
vice  that  these  farmers  receive,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  been  fighting  for  years  for  better 
dirt  roads.  W e  have  received  thousands  of  letters 
from  farmers  on  the  subject  and  when  we  have 
taken  the  matter  up  with  town  superintendents, 
we  have  found  in  most  cases  that  they  were  do¬ 
ing  the  best  they  could  with  the  small  amount  of 
money  with  which  they  had  to  work  these  roads. 
Therefore,  this  subject  of  dirt  roads  was  one  of 
the  first  to  be  taken  up  by  Governor  Roosevelt’ s 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  of  which 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  is  chairman. 

A  plan  recommended  by  this  commission  to 
Governor  Roosevelt  and  to  the  legislature  will , 
in  our  opinion,  do  much  to  help  this  whole  dirt 
road  system.  In  the  following  article  written  by 
Honorable  Mark  Graves,  New  Y  ork  State  tax 
commissioner,  the  present  system  of  State  aid 
for  town  highways  is  fully  explained,  and  then 
Commissioner  Graves  explains  the  new  plan  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Roosevelt  Commission. 

We  hope  that  you  are  studying  all  of  these 
articles  on  the' road  and  school  tax  situations 
which  are  reported  and  explained  weekly  m 
American  Agriculturist.  They  are  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  to  every  rural  dweller. 

PRIOR  to  1909,  towns  had  the  option  of 
maintaining  their  town  highways  by  requir¬ 
ing  residents  and  property  owners  of  the 
town  to  work  out  their  road  taxes  or  to 
adopt  the  money  system.  Beginning  with  1909 
the  money  system  became  mandatory.  To  assist 
the  towns,  Section  101  of  the  Highway  Law  was 
enacted.  The  design  was  to  assist  all  towns  fi¬ 
nancially  in  the  maintenance  of  their  town  high- 


A  Plan  for  Better  Dirt  Roads 

By  MARK  GRAVES, 

State  Tax  Commissioner 

ways  through  payments  out  of  the  State  Treas¬ 
ury  and,  moreover,  to  give  a  greater  measure  of 
assistance  to  the  poor  towns. 

Towns  having  an  equalized  assessed  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  property,  outside  of  incor¬ 
porated  villages,  of  less  than  $5,000  for  each  mile 
of  highway  were  given  for  each  dollar  raised  by 
tax  a  dollar  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  but  not 
more  than  $25  per  mile. 

Towns  having  a  valuation  of  $5,000  or  over, 
but  less  than  $7,000  per  mile,  received  for  each 
dollar  raised,  90  cents,  but  not  more  than  $25. 

Towns  having  a  valuation  of  $7,000  or  over, 
but  less  than  $9,000,  for  each  mile  of  such  high¬ 
way,  received  for  each  dollar  raised  by  tax,  80 
cents  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  but  not  more 
than  $25  per  mile. 

This  graduated  plan  was  carried  down  to  the 
point  where  towns  having  a  valuation  per  mile  of 
highway  of  $13,000  or  over,  but  not  more  than 
$25,000  per  mile,  received  from  the  state,  50 
cents  for  each  dollar  raised  within  the  town  for 
the  maintenance  of  town  highways,  but  not  more 
than  $25  per  mile. 

Towns  having  an  equalized  value  per  mile  of 
highway  of  more  than  $25,000  were  permitted  to 
receive  as  high  as  one-tenth  of  one  per  centum 
of  such  valuation  provided  they  raised  an  equiv¬ 
alent  sum  for  highway  purposes. 

Old  Law  All  Right  When  Made 

This  section  was  well  designed  at  the  time 
to  give  the  towns  substantial  and,  it  is  believed, 
appropriate  assistance.  But  since  1909  conditions 
have  changed.  Twenty- five  dollars  will  no  longer 
purchase  the  same  amount  of  service  or  road  ma¬ 
chinery  or  road  material  as  it  would  in  1909. 


Moreover,  assessed  and  equalized  valuations 
have  greatly  increased.  Today,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  towns  (these  are  the  poorer  towns; 
are  limited  to  $25  per  mile  of  aid  from  the  state, 
while  the  wealthy  towns  are  virtually  without  a 
limit.  For  example:  in  1928,  131  towns  received 
$25  or  less  per  mile  of  highway.  In  every  in¬ 
stance  they  are  very  poor  towns.  On  the  other 
hand,  5  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in  the  State  re¬ 
ceived  aid  out  of  the  State  Treasury  amounting 
to  $500  or  more,  per  mile  of  highway;  53  re¬ 
ceived  $100  or  more,  per  mile  of  highway;  152, 
$50  or  more. 

Old  Law  Unfair  Now 

Looking  at  it  another  way,  it  is  found  that  138 
of  the  wealthier  towns  have  tax  rates  for  the 
maintenance  of  town  highways  of  $5.  per  thou¬ 
sand  or  less,  based  on  assessed  valuations,  while 
17  of  the  poorest  towns  have  rates  of  $30,  or 
more;  30  have  rates  of  $25  or  more;  51  have 
rates  of  $20,  or  more;  127  have  rates  of  $15,  or 
more,  and  336  have  rates  of  $10,  or  more,  per 
thousand  dollars  of  assessed  valuation. 

Approaching  it  from  still  a  third  angle,  it  is 
found  that  if  this  matter  is  examined  by  counties, 
the  towns  in  wealthy  counties  are,  on  the  average, 
receiving  more  aid  from  the  State  per  mile  Oj. 
highway  than  are  the  towns  in  the  poorer  coun¬ 
ties.  For  instance:  Towns  tUthin  Nassau  County 
received  in  1928  out  of  the  State  1  reasury  to 
aid  them  in  maintaining  their  town  highway,  on 
the  average  of  $250  per  mile;  Westchester,  $233 
per  mile;  Rockland  $ii5j  and  Suffolk  $107  pei 
mile,  while  Clinton  received  less  than  $24,  and 
Otsego,  Schoharie  and  Washington,  less  than 
$26. 

Expressing  this  in  another  way,  it  was  found 
that  in  1928,  627  of  the  poor  towns,  having  a 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 
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“Wormy 
Culls 
less  than 

256” 

S.  J.  Kitzmiller 


“Previous  to  using  NuREX- 
FORM,  and  while  using  other 
forms  of  lead,  my  apples  and 
pears  were  wormy  to  an  extent 
of  about  25  %  but  since  using 
NuREXFORM  I  have  had  to 
cull  out  not  to  exceed,  and  I 
think,  even  less  than  2%  be¬ 
cause  of  their  being  wormy. 

“NuREXFORM  mixes  easily 
and  has  excellent  suspension 
qualities. 


groisoNA 


mi  toum  six  ina  ca 


“NuREXFORM  has  given  me  better  results 
than  I  have  obtained  from  any  other  arse¬ 
nate.” 

S.  J.  Kitzmiller. 

This  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  enthusiastic 
letters  we  receive  from  fruit  growers  praising 
the  high  qualities  of  NuREXFORM.  All  rec¬ 
ommend  it  even  if  it  does  cost  slightly  more 
per  pound.  They  look  beyond  first  cost  and 
consider  NuREXFORM  from  the  standpoint 
of  adherence,  suspension,  easy  mixing  quali¬ 
ties  with  Lime  Sulphur  and  finally  the  greater 
percentage  of  sound  fruit  it  produces.  If  you 
once  try  NuREXFORM,  you’ll  never  go 
back  to  ordinary  lead.  You’ll  save  money  in 
the  long  run.  Try  it.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Toledo  Rex  Spray  Co*  ♦  .  Toledo,  Ohio 


Other  REX 
spray  materials 
include  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  agri¬ 
cultural  sprays. 

Rex  Dry  Lime- 
Sulphur 

Rex  Oil  Emul¬ 
sion 

Rex  Bordo  Mix¬ 
ture 

Sulphur 

Copper  Dusts 

Rex  Calcium 
Arsenate 

40%  Nicotina 
Sulphate 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


High  pressure,  low  up¬ 
keep,  slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine 
is  strong — built  to  last  and 
for  hard  usage,  easy  to  keep 
in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  auto¬ 
matic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure 
regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn — prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — 
prevent  costly  delays  in  or¬ 
chard,  grove  or  field. 


Ospraymo  gets  all  plant  enemies 


Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 

There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 


Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put  an 
end  to  your  spray¬ 
ing  problems.  Send 
for  our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a  spray¬ 
er  suited  to  your 
needs.  Find  out 
about  the  best. 
Address 


Reaches  the  topmost  boughs 

THE  SPR A 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

World  leaders  for  lft  years 

THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


The  Wonderful  New 

OSWEGO  APPLE 

The  most  beautif  ul  apple  in  the  World. 
Tree  hardy,  prolific,  early  bearer.  Fruit 
fine  quality,  good  keeper.  Read  more 
in  our  catalog  of  Trees,  Plants,  etc. 

L.J.FARMER,Box241  Fulaski.N.Y. 


EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

And  all  the  best  standard  sorts.  Deli¬ 
cious— Healthful— Profitable.  It  pays 
to  grow  them.  You  should  see  our 
Berry  Book.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

'•«  E,  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


A.Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Time  To  Overhaul  Orchard  Equipment 


M.  C.  Barritt 


A  COLD  January  TVf  r* 

is  being  followed  iVA*  v^<* 

by  a  mild  February  with  snow.  Early 
February  saw  the  first  real  snow  of 
the  winter  when  the  towns  had  to 
get  out  the  snow  plows  and  bob¬ 
sleighs  could  be  used 
to  haul  up  wood  and 
get  out  manure.  To¬ 
day  the  children  are 
building  a  formid¬ 
able  snow  fort.  Yet 
days  are  length¬ 
ening.  Mid  -  winter 
means  that  we  will 
soon  be  going  down 
the  other  side  of 
the  dormant  season 
toward  spring.  And 
just  as  in  spring  the 
young  man’s  fancy 
turns,  etc.,  so  as 
spring  nears  the 
farmer’s  thoughts  begin  to  turn  to 
supplies,  to  machinery  and  equipment 
and  to  plans  for  the  coming  season. 
Farmers  who  carefully  plan  ahead 
should  have  their  seeds  and  fertilizers 
ordered  and  as  the  so-called  “farm 
equipment  week”  is  coming  on  we 
ought  now  to  center  our  thoughts  on 
overhauling  the  farm  machinery  or  or¬ 
dering  new. 

Spray  Rig  is  Essential 

On  fruit  farms  spray  equipment  is  of 
outstanding  importance.  No  grower 
who  expects  to  remain  in  the  business 
can  afford  to  be  without  a  good  spray 
rig.  A  good  spray  rig  means  first  a 
standard  pump  with  sufficient  capacity, 
and  second,  adequate  power  behind  it. 
The  price  of  complete  spray  outfits  has 
become  so  high  and  the  returns  from 
apples  are  so  low,  that  only  large 
growers  with  big  orchards  to  cover  feel 
that  they  can  afford  to  buy  new.  So 
there  has  been  much  overhauling  of  old 
rigs,  replacements  of  parts  ‘and  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  the  old  outfits  do. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
poor  spraying  and  neglecting  to  spray, 
is  due  to  inability  to  buy  new  and  effi¬ 
cient  outfits.  A  few  growers  whose 
rigs  have  completely  given  out  have 
hired  neighbors  to  dust  for  them,  as 
this  is  very  quickly  done  and  in  the 
late  evening  or  early  morning. 

Some  Growers  Favor  Sod 

The  mowing  machine  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  take  the  place  of  tillage 
implements,  as  sod  replaces  clean  cul¬ 
tivation.  However,  where  neither  legu¬ 
minous  cover  crops  or  commercial 
nitrates  are  used,  plows  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  tools  are  still  essential.  Shallow 
plowing  and  thorough  stirring  to  lib- 


BURRITT  erate  nitrates  is  the 

important  thing. 
As  a  soil  leveler  and  for  creating  a 
surface  mulch  the  pulverizer  or  culti- 
packer  type  of  tillage  tool  seems  to  be 
growing  in  favor. 

Of  pruning  tools,  I  think  the  saw  is 
the  best  for  all  around  work  and  after 
trying  all  sorts  of  special  pruning  tools 
including  extension  types,  I  come  back 
to  the  good  old  standard  type  saw.  For 
cutting  back  peach  trees  and  thinning 
ends  of  branches  of  course,  .hand  clip- 
pers  are  much  better.  And  generally 
for  thinning  the  small  outer  branches, 
a  type  of  pruning  recognized  more  and 
more  as  important,  some  form  of  clip¬ 
pers  is  best.  But  for  most  pruning  give 
me  a  standard  pruning  saw. 

After  reading  the  above  my  wife  re¬ 
marked  that  that  might  be  of  some  in¬ 
terest  to  the  men  but  what  about 
equipment  in  the  house  for  the  women. 
Well  that  too  is  important.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  women  the  necessity  for 
providing  farm  equipment  for  .produc¬ 
tive  income  compels  the  purchase  of 
such  things  first.  And  yet  household 
equipment  comes  too  slowly  on  most 
farms,  and  farm  women  wear  them¬ 
selves  out  at  heavy  tasks  when  even  a 
small  amount  of  equipment  could  save 
much  strength  and  spirit. 

Of  all  household  equipment  to  save 
hard  work,  I  would  put  running  water, 
modern  plumbing  and  sewage  disposal 
first  and  foremost,  because  it  saves  so 
many  steps  and  so  much  heavy  lifting. 
Power  washers  and  vacuum  cleaners 
would  probably  come  next.  Electric 
power  and  light  are  wonderful  labor 
savers  and  make  possible  the  use  of 
many  other  small  and  convenient  de¬ 
vices. — M.  C.  Burritt,  February  10, 
1929. 


Gross  Pollination  of  Apples 
Important 

THE  importance  of  cross  pollination 
in  affecting  the  apple  crop  is  receiv¬ 
ing  considerable  attention.  This  past 
season  conditions  were  poor  for  bees 
at  blossoming  time  and  this  resulted 
in  a  poor  set  on  many  varieties,  es¬ 
pecially  McIntosh  and  Northern  Spies 
that  were  set  in  large  blocks. 

This  indicates  that  more  attention 
should  he  given  to  planting  varieties 
together  that  pollinate  each  other,  as 
well  as  to  the  work  done  by  bees  in 
cross  pollinating. 


A  new  tillage,  implement  which  fits  the  seed  bed  in  one  operation.  A  power 
take-off  from  the  tractor  operates  several  vertical  shafts  carrying  a  numb'er 
of  revolving  knives. 
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State  Aid  for  Town  Highways 
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town  highway  mileage  of  54,930,  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  aggregate  $1,342,726.66, 
while  the  remaining  305  wealthier 
towns  having  24,957  miles  of  highway, 
received  $1,755,350.26. 

How  the  New  Plan  Would  Work 

These  and  other  data  convinced  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  that  Section  101  of  the 
Highway  Law  rib  longer  executes  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  in¬ 
tended,  and  by  reason  thereof  needs 
amendment.  Accordingly,  the  following 
report  was  rendered  to  the  Governor 
on  February  eighth: 

Roosevelt  Commission  Report  on 
Town  Highways 

“In  previous  reports,  mention  has  been 
made  of  state  aid  for  town  highways  ap¬ 
portioned  under  Section  101  of  the  high¬ 
way  law.  That  section,  enacted  in  1908, 
effective  in  1909,  has  remained  unchanged 
in  respect  of  its  apportionment  provisions. 
The  depreciation  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar,  increases  in  assessed  valua¬ 
tions  and  other  factors  have  made  that 
section  now  obsolete.  It  no  longer  exe¬ 
cutes  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended,  that  of  aiding  towns  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  dirt  roads  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  a  greater  measure  of  assistance 
to  the  poorer  communities. 

“Your  Commission  finds  that  the  poorer 
towns  are  limited  by  statute  to  maximum 
aid  of  not  more  than  $25  per  mile  while 
the  wealthier  towns  are  virtually  without 
limit;  in  some  cases  the  towns  receive 
more  than  $500  per  mile.  To  illustrate  :  In 
1928  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  towns 
which  contain  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  highway  mileage  received  in  round 
figures  $1,342,000  while  the  remaining  less 
than  one-third  of  the  towns,  containing 
less  than  one-third  of  the  miles  of  public 
highway,  received  in  round  figures  $1,755,- 
000. 

“It  seems  to  your  Commission  that  the 
need  for  amending  Section  101  is  impera¬ 
tive.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  it 
be  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
that  any  town  which  raises  a  tax  for  the 
maintenance  of  town  highways  equivalent 
to  a  tax  of  three  mills  of  equalized  valu¬ 
ation  as 'equalized  for  state  purposes,  or  a 
tax  for  such  purpose  which  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  averages  $50  or  more  per  mile  of 
town  highway,  shall  receive  from  the 
state  $50  per  mile  of  public  highway  out¬ 
side  of  incorporated  cities  and"  villages 
and  exclusive  of  improved  highways  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  state  highway  system  which 
are  maintained  by  the  State. 

“This  proposed  plan  does  not  entail  any 
additional  appropriation  on  the  part  of 
the  State. 

“Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 

“Chairman.” 

The  plan  recommended  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  is  an  equalizing  one.  It  raises  the 
limit  under  which  the  poor  towns  are 
now  laboring  from  $25  to  $50  per  mile 
of  highway  and  places  a  limit  of  $50 
per  mile  upon  the  wealthy  counties  for 
which  there  is  virtually  no  limit  now. 

If  this  plan  is  enacted  into  law,  the 
State  will  say  to  every  town  in  the 
state:  “We  will  give  you  $50  to  be  used 
in  maintaining  your  town  highways 
(meaning  all  highways  outside  of  in¬ 
corporated  cities  and  villages  and  out¬ 
side  of  improved  highways  in  the  state 
highway  system  which  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  State)  if  you  will  do 
either  of  two  things.  First,  raise  a  tax 
for  the  same  purpose  equivalent  to  a 
tax  of  three  dollars  per  thousand  on 
valuations  as  equalized  for  state  pur¬ 
poses,  or,  second,  $50  per  mile  of  public 
highways.” 

For  example,  suppose  a  town  has 
$1,000,000  equalized  valuation.  A  three 
mill  tax  on  this  valuation  would  raise 
$3,000  for  town  highway  purposes.  Now 
suppose  that  town  has  one  hundred 
miles  of  highways  outside  of  incorpor¬ 
ated  cities  and  villages.  One  hundred 
divided  into  $3,000  would  give  $30  per 
mile,  on  a  three  mill  tax.  But  under 
fhe  plan  propped,  the  State  would 
give  $50  if  the  tUm  raises  a  three  mill 
tax,  which  wouMmake  a  total  of  $80 
per  mile  in  tt^B  town  for  the  town 
highways. 

Or,  if  (he  tov^Bocs  not  use  the  three 
mill  fax  mctlu^^Bs  other  choice  is  to 
Y'usc  $50  per  The  State  will  du¬ 


plicate  this  by  giving  another  $50, 
which  would  make  a  total  of  $100  per 
mile.  ; 

Putting  it  another  way,  if  your  town 
will  raise  a  three  mill  tax,  no  matter 
what  that  tax  amounts  to,  even  though 
it  falls  below  $50  per  mile,  the  State 
will  aid  to  the  extent  of  $50  per  mile. 
This  means  for  the  average  rural 
county  like  Cayuga,  Clinton,  Columbia, 
Delaware,  Fulton,  Madison,  Tioga, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  Yates,  and 
many  others,  twice  as  much  state  aid 
for  the  maintenance  of  town  highways 
as.  is  permissible  under  the  existing 
law. 

For  thirty-eight  rural  counties,  other 
than  those  named,  it  means  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  granted  by  the  State.  Some, 
but  not  all,  of  the  towns  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  counties  would  receive  less:  Al¬ 
bany,  Erie,  Monroe,  Nassau,  Niagara, 
Putnam,  Rockland,  Schenectady,  Suf¬ 
folk  and  Westchester. 


A  Campaign  for  Better  Pota¬ 
toes  in  Onondaga  County 

GROUP  of  about  thirty-five  potato 
growers  met  at  the  Onondaga  Farm 
Bureau  office  Monday,  February  4,  for 
the  purpose  of  outlining  in  detail  the 
intensive  educational  campaign  for  the 
potato  industry  of  the  county. 

R.  E.  Deuel,  president  of  the  Onon¬ 
daga  County  Farm  Bureau,  presented  a 
plan  which  calls  for  enrollment  of 
growers  who  will  sign  up  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  one  or  more  of  the  following 
practices:  First,  better  seed  of  stand¬ 
ard  varieties;  second,  seed  treatment; 
third,  spraying  or  dusting;  fourth,  bet¬ 
ter  grading.  After  careful  study  of  the 
situation  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Mr.  Deuel,  it  was  agreed  that  these 
four  practices  would  do  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  increase  the  quality  of 
Onondaga  County  potatoes  and  at  the 
same  time  help  materially  in  reducing 
tne  cost. 

The  seriousness  of  the  potato  mar¬ 
keting  situation  was  discussed  at  some 
length  by  the  potato  growers  present 
and  they  agreed  that  the  campaign  pro¬ 
gram  emphasizing  these  four  essentials 
was  necessary  in  order  that  the  New 
York  State  potato  growers  might  meet 
the  out-of-state  competition.  The  pro¬ 
gram  outlined  calls  for  the  use  of  all 
campaign  features  such  as  community 
meetings  to  acquaint  the  growers  with 
the'  program,  posters  issued  from  time 
to  time,  special  service  letters  dealing 
with  the  four  essentials,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  tours,  and  stickers. 

A  gfoup  of  twenty-one  men  were  se¬ 
lected,  one  from  each  of  the  potato 
growing  sections  of  the  county,  to  com¬ 
prise  the  county  potato  committee.  An 
executive  committee  of  five  men  was 
chosen  from  the  twenty-one  as  follows: 
H.  D.  Forward,  Howard  Cross,  Walter 
Gardner,  James  Sears,  and  Edward 
Reeves.  This  executive  committee  plans 
to  meet  frequently  during  the  year  to 
study  particularly  the  better  grading 
and  marketing  phases  of  the  campaign 
as  it  is  related  to  the  Syracuse  market. 
The  campaign  will  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  D.  D.  Ward,  County  Agent, 
and  Dr.  E.  S.  Hardenburg,  state  potato 
specialist. 


Cultivating  a  Sod  Orchard 

We  have  been  considering  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  putting  a  sod  orchard  under 
cultivation.  Is  there  any  danger  that 
the  roots  of  these  trees  will  be  so  close 
to  the  surface  that  they  will  be  serious¬ 
ly  injured  by  plowing  and  cultivating? — 
W.  R.,  New  Yorfc. 

IT  is  quite  probable  that  the  fine  feed¬ 
ing  roots  come  closer  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  an  orchard  that  has 
been  in  sod  than  they  do  in  an  orchard 
that  has  been  cultivated,  and  that  deep 
plowing  will  cut  off  many  of  the  fine 
roots  and  so  give  the  trees  a  setback. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  a 
sod  orchard  cannot  be  put  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  plow 
very  shallow  for  a  few  years  which 
will  lessen  the  injury  to  the  roots  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  feeder  roots 
deeper  in  the  soil. 


Let  us  send  you 
a  1929  copy  of 
" Cash  Crops,” 
our  annual  guide 


'YbuVe  a 
Job  to  Do 

Dormant  spraying  can  add  dollars 
to  your  harvest  at  a  rate  many 
times  its  cost.  Spray  thoroughly 
— and,  for  safety’s  sake,  with 
"Orchard  Brand  ’’  Oil 
Emulsion  or  Lime  Sulphur 
Solution.  r  y  r  y 

Don’t  stop  there.  Clean  up 
the  orchard  and  packing 
house!  Burn  the  rubbish 
and  kill  the  lurking 
pests  and  spores. 

It  pays. 

USE  "ORCHARD  BRAND”, 


Lime  SulphurSolution 
Oil  Emulsion 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 


Arscnite  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts  I 
(with  and  without 
Arsenical) 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


40  Rector  Street,  New  York 

St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


GCI-7I 


HARD  BRAND 

•  10.  U.S.  PAJ,  OFF. 

&.  DUST  MATERIALS 


SURE  CROPS 


Both  Kellys’  guarantee  and 
the  certification  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  assure  you  the  kind 
of  fruit  you  will  get  from  the 
trees  you  buy. 

Propagated  only  on  whole 
root  imported  seedlings,  Kellys’ 
trees  are  healthy,  most  produc¬ 
tive  and  disease  resisting. 

Write  for  1929  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  No  agents— you 
deal  direct  with  us. 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

332  Cherry  Street, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Est.  1880 

KELLYS 

CeAtMbids 

True-to-NaSie  Fruit 


l SPRAYING  PAYS! 

Sprayed  fruit  brings 
twice  the  profit  of 
unsprayed  fruit  be¬ 
cause  the  yield  is 
greater  and  it 
brings  top  notch 
prices.  Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  showing 
"Friend”  sprayers  at  work. 


“Friend”  Mfg.  Co.,  123E.Avc.  Gasporl,N»Y. 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4 

to  5  ft.,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale.  Rochester,  Yel.  St.  John.  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each  :  2  to  3Vz  ft.,  ISc  each  ;  $10.00 
per  100.  * 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.,  10c  each,  $5.00  per  100 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  STRAWBERRIES 


Big:  lucious  berries,  80days 
after  planting.  Plenty 
berries  all  summer  and 
fall.  Another bigeropnexfc 
year.  New  lower  prices. 
MASTODON  is  the  big  winner 
for  home  or  market.  Special 
Get  Acquainted  Offer. 


25  MASTODON 
50  MASTODON 
100  MASTODON 
200  MASTODON 
500  MASTODON 
10U0  MASTODON 


1.00 

1.75 
2.50 

4.75 
8.00 

15.00 


OUR  BIG  20TH  CENTURY  CATALOG  MAILED  ON  REQUEST- 

Fully  describes  our  big  stock  of  Strawberry.  Raspberrv,  Black¬ 
berry.  Grape  Vines.  Asparagus.  Flowering  Bulbs,  Vegetable 
Plants,  etc  Everything  sold  at  wholesale  prices,  direct  to  grow¬ 
ers.  You  will  be  delighted,  a  postal  will  bring  it. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS  30Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Mda 


Have  a  Debate  in  Your 
Grange 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 
for  an  outline  on  the  subject: 

Should  farmers  adopt  an  8 
hour  day?> 

American  Agriculturist 
46I-4th  Avc.  New  York  City 
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There  is  a  Pine  Tree 
Dealer  near  you — 
get  his  prices 


-Vr,. 


Of 


You 
need 
good  seeds 
to  grow  good 
crops.  The  Pine 
Tree  Sign  is  the  Sign 
of  Good  Crops  because 
Dickinson’s  PineTree 
Clovers,  Timothy,  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  other  farm 
seeds  are  re-cleaned, 
of  known  origin, 
put  up  in 
sealed  bags 
for  your 
protec¬ 
tion* 


SEED 
POTATOES 

12  VARIETIES 

Early,  intermediate  and  late  that  we  have  found 
by  field  test  growing  thousands  of  bushels  an¬ 
nually,  to  be  the  best  for  the  Middle  and  New 
England  states.  Every  bushel  Northern  grown 
from  selected  seed  stock  and  each  kind  grown 
on  special  soils  and  in  a  certain  section  especial¬ 
ly  adapted  to  that  variety,  has  produced  a  qual¬ 
ity  that  has  built  up  our  annual  sales  to  over 

100,000  BUSHELS 

Dibble’s  Russets ,  Moneymakers,  Manistee,  Early 
Ohios,  Early  Rose,  Irish  Cobbler,  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  Gold  Coins,  Carman,  Uncle  Sam,  Rurals, 
Raleighs,  in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  car¬ 
loads  and  owing  to  abundant  crops,  at  around 
one-third  the  price  we  have  had  to  charge  in 
some  years  of  scarcity. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  all  illustrated  in 
colors,  correct  descriptions,  scores  of  testimonials 
from  satisfied  customers  and  complete  Price  -List 
FREE. 

Address— 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

Box  A.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  For  Farm  Seeds 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty*  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest,  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THE0.  BUST  A  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y, 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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How  the  Central  School  Act  Works 
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question  to  obtain  unanimous  agree¬ 
ment.  There  are  always  those  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  vote  against  all 
such  new  propositions.  Most  of  these 
persons  are  perfectly  honest  and  sin¬ 
cere  in  their  opposition.  Many  of  them 
have  been  misinformed  as  to  how  the 
new  plan  will  work  out.  Others  already 
laboring  under  a  very  heavy  school  tax 
burden  fear  increased  taxation,  and  still 
others  sincerely  believe  that  the  new 
school  facilities  provided  under  the  Cen¬ 
tral  School  Act  are  not  as  good  for  the 
boys  and  girls  as  those  already  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  present  system. 

Most  of  these  fears  are  based  on  mis¬ 
understanding  and  on  propaganda  of 
the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society, 
which  has  constantly  misrepresented 
the  principles  of  the  whole  Central 
School  Act. 

An  Optional  Plan 

What  are  some  of  those  principles? 
First,  the  plan  is  optional  with  any 
community.  The  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  no  desire  to  force  it  in  any 
place,  and  if  it  did  have  such  desire,  it 
could  not  do  so  by  law.  In  fact,  the  De¬ 
partment  is  very  busy  as  it  is  helping 
those  communities  where  the  sentiment 
is  strong  for  the  establishment  of  a 
central  district  without  wasting  time 
in  helping  to  establish  such  a  district 
where  it  is  not  wanted. 

We  want  to  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  there  is  one  place  where  the  cen¬ 
tralization  is  not  optional.  Suppose  that 
there  are  eight  districts  that  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  proposition  of  centraliza¬ 
tion.  Suppose  the  big  majority  of  the 
voters  within  the  whole  section  are  en¬ 
thusiastically  in  favor  of  centralization. 
But  suppose  there  is  one  district  some¬ 
where  in  the  center  that  is  against  the 
proposition.  This  district  would  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  go  along  with  the  majority 
for  the  reason  that  one  district  consti¬ 
tuting  a  small  minority  of  the  whole 
section  cannot  veto  the  whole  proposi¬ 
tion  and  nullify  the  wishes  of  the  ma¬ 
jority. 

Very  often  you  will  find  that  where 
there  are  one  or  two  districts  like  the 
example  mentioned  above,  which  are 
opposed  to  the  proposition  when  all  the 
others  are  for  it,  these  districts  are 
rich,  possibly  having  some  large  manu¬ 
factory  or  railroad  in  them,  so  that 
their  present  tax  rate  is  very  low  as 
compared  with  the  tax  rate  of  all  those 
living  in  neighboring  districts.  Is  it  not 
a  fair  proposition  that  their  tax  rate 
should  be  equalized  with  that  of  their 
neighbors  ? 

The  fact  is,  all  those  who  at  the 
present  time  are  studying  the  farmers’ 
tax  situation  and  trying  to  get  some 
relief  at  Albany  are  finding  th*at  the 
worst  trouble  with  the  whole  taxation 
principle  in  rural  districts  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  unfair  system  of  inequality  where¬ 
by  poor  districts,  poor  towns  and  poor 
counties  are  paying  far  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  wealth  than  the  rich 
ones  are.  It  is  perfectly  human  and 
perfectly  natural  that  many  taxpayers 


living  in  sections  with  high  valuations 
will  fight  the  principle  of  equalization. 
Nevertheless,  in  all  these  matters  of 
public  government  the  equalization 
principle  will  have  to  prevail  eventu¬ 
ally  because  it  is  right  and  just. 

Therefore,'  the  Central  School  Act 
centralizes  or  consolidates  the  school 
districts,  putting  them  under  one  ad¬ 
ministration,  one  board  of  education  or 
board  of  trustees,  and  equalizes  the  tax 
within  all  of  the  districts,  but  it  does 
not  consolidate  the  one-room  school  it- 
self.  When  the  law  was  first  passed, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  repeat¬ 
edly  assured  people  that  he  would  not 
close  the  one-room  schools  for  the  little 
children  up  to  and  including  the  sixth 
grade  without  the  people’s  consent.  But 
in  order  to  make  this  absolutely  sure, 
the  Department  of  Education  went  to 
the  legislature  and  bbtained  a  law 
making  it  impossible  to  close  any  one- 
room  school  in  a  central  rural  district 
without  a  vote  of  those  in  the  one-room 
school  district. 

Tax  Rates  in  Central  Districts 

Now  let  us  see  what  centralization 
does  to  the  tax  rate.  In  brief,  experi¬ 
ence  so  far  shows  that  if  you  had  a 
very  low  tax  rate  before  the  centrali¬ 
zation,  it  was  raised  somewhat.  If  you 
had  a  high  tax  rate,  it  was  lowered.  In 
other  words,  it  equalizes  the  tax  rate. 

For  example,  in  a  central  district  at 
Richburg,  Allegany  County,  there  were 
five  districts  before  the  centralization, 
in  which  the  old  tax  rates  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  $7,  $32,  $25,  $5  and  $9.  The  cen 
tral  tax  rate  in  1927  was  $7.  In  Mad¬ 
rid,  St.  Lawrence  County,  there  were 
eight  districts,  in  which  the  old  tax 
rates  were  as  follows:  $12,  $6.20,  $8, 
$11,  $5.50,  $6,  $9,  and  $6.  The  rate  in 
the  central  district  in  1927  was  $8. 

The  central  district  is  able  to  keep 
its  one-room  schools  open  for  the  small 
children,  to  furnish  transportation  for 
the  larger  children  to  the  central 
school,  and  to  give  high  school  facilities 
for  all  of  the  children  of  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  without  a  greatly  increased  tax 
rate  because  the  law  provides  for  con¬ 
siderably  more  financial  aid  from  the 
State  for  the  central  district. 

For  example,  the  law  reads:  “Any 
central  rural  district  *  *  *  shall  *  *  * 
receive  from  the  State  the  same  ap¬ 
portionments  and  quotas  which  a  union 
free  school  district  is  entitled  to  *  *  * 
and  in  addition  there  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  and  paid /to  such  district  the  dis¬ 
trict  quotas,  teachers’  quotas,  addi¬ 
tional  teachers’  quotas  and  equalization 
quotas  *  *  *  for  each  of  the  districts 
included  in  such  central  rural  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  same  amount  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  though  such  central 
rural  school  district  had  not  been  es¬ 
tablished.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  quotas,  the 
State  will  pay  one-half  of  the  sum  paid 
for  the  transportation  of  pupils  and  a 
building  quota  equivalent  to  one-fourth 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


A  fertilizer  distributor  attached  to  the  cultivator  makes 
tivated  crops  an  inexpensive  operation. 
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With  the  A .  A. 

Dairyman 


Some  Facts  About  Contagious  Abortion 


Editor's  Note — Scarcely  a  day  goes 
that  we  do  not  receive  at  least  one 
letter  asking  how  to  control  abortion 
in  the  dairy  herd.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  this  trouble  is  increasing 
and  in  the  belief  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  this  trouble  is  the  first 
necessary  step  we  print  below  a  recent 
report  of  recommendations  made  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Livestock  Sanitary  Association. 

ATTENTION  is  called  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  well-supported  facts  regarding 
Bang  abortion  disease: 

1.  It  is  now  a  controllable  disease. 

2.  The  serological  tests  are  sufficiently 
accurate  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  free¬ 
ing  herds  of  the  disease. 

3.  Clean  herds  so  indicated  by  the  ag¬ 
glutination  tests,  carefully  applied 
and  interpreted,  can  be  maintained 
clean  year  after  year. 

4.  Herds  thus  maintained  show  a 
breeding  efficiency  far  above  that 
which  is  recorded  in  herds  which 
contain  many  animals  that  react  to 
the  serological  tests. 

5.  Other  things  being  equal,  herds  that 
aie  entirely  clean  are  the  best  breed¬ 
ing  units  that  can  be  obtained.  Those 
that  consist  entirely  of  reactors, 
carefully  culled,  can  be  made  to 
show  fair  breeding  efficiency.  Those 
consisting  of  reactors  and  non-reac¬ 
tors  in  association  show  a  minimum 
breeding  efficiency  as  compared  to 
the  other  two  groups. 

6.  Clean  units  may  safely  be  recruited 
with  young  stock  from  infected 
units  provided  the  serological  tests 
are  made  the  basis  of  the  transfer. 
Thus  the  infected  unit  may  often  be 
made  to  serve  as  a  source  of  some 
income  until  the  clean  unit  can  be 
established,  and  the  blood  lines  that 
the  breeder  prizes  can  be  easily  per¬ 
petuated. 

7.  Testing  Bang  abortion  disease  out  of 
a  herd  or  unit  and  keeping  it  out  is 
the  only  known  successful  way  to 
handle  it. 

Recommendations  to  Officials 

To  sanitary  boards  or  officials  in  the 
various  states  which  support  a  large 
cattle  population  especially  the  dairy 
states,  we  recommend: 

1.  That  provision  be  made  for  conduct¬ 
ing  and  interpreting  the  serological 
tests  by  careful  and  experienced 
men. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  ac¬ 
curate  recording  of  consecutive  tests 
in  pure-bred  herds  or  in  others  in 
which  identification  of  animals  is 
satisfactory. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
clean  herd  or  unit,  and  not  the  area, 
is  the  basis  of  any  effective  start  in 
the  control  of  the  disease. 

4-  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  each 
herd  is  an  individual  problem  and 


that  while  the  ultimate  goal  in  all 
herds — the  clean  unit — -is  the  same, 
the  immediate  plan  of  handling  is 
contingent  on  such  considerations  as 
the  number  and  value  of  the  reac¬ 
tors,  the  equipment  available,  the 
size  of  the  herd,  and  many  others. 

5.  The  use  of  the  practicing  veterin¬ 
arian  as  the  most  essential  part  of 
any  plan  of  control,  because  he  is 
the  only  one  in  a  position  to  handle 
each  herd  as  an  individual  problem. 

6.  A  sanitary  code  which  permits  the 
sale  of  reactors  into  herds  of  known 
reactors  provided  the  status  of  the 
purchased  animals  is  made  known  to 
the  purchaser. 

7.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  clean 
test  of  an  individual  which  comes 
from  an  infected  unit,  or  a  unit  of 
unknown  status,  is  a  meager  guar¬ 
antee  of  safety  to  the  purchaser. 

8.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
placing  of  clean  cattle  into  an  in¬ 
fected  herd  is  usually  disastrous  and 
serves  to  discredit  the  serological 
tests  in  the  eyes  of  the  purchaser. 

9.  A  general  policy  of  helpful  guidance 
to  the  breeder  who  is  endeavoring  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  clean  herd 
rather  than  a  policy  which  involves 
authority  on  quarantine,  and  the 
erection  of  too  many  official  barriers 
built  on  new  knowledge  which  few 
breeders  as  yet  fully  understand. 

What  the  Herd  Owner  May  Do 

To  the  individual  cattle  breeder,  we 

recommend: 

1.  Raising  of  his  own  cattle  just  as  far 
as  possible,  and  the  ultimate  goal  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  herd 
free  from  Bang  abortion  disease. 

2.  That  he  test  his  herd  so  as  to  learn 
its  true  status  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  know  which  animals  are  danger¬ 
ous  to  their  associates,  and  to  weed 
them  out  if  they  are  limited  in  num¬ 
ber. 

3.  A  policy  of  severe  culling  in  reacting 
units  so  that  only  valuable  animals 
are  retained. 

4.  Keeping  reactors  and  non-reactors 
entirely  apart. 

5.  A  general  plan  of  herd  management 
which  involves  the  raising  of  heifers 
apart  from  mature  animals. 

6.  The  use  of  maternity  stalls,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  for  all  cows  at  calving  time 
and  provision  for  relatively  small 
units  which  are  now  habitually  re¬ 
cruited  from  outside  sources. 

7.  That  additions  to  any  clean  herd  or 
unit  should  consist  of  non-reacting 
individuals  that  come  from  clean 
herds,  and  that  the  transfer  shall  be 
made  just  as  far  as  possible  while 
the  females  are  not  pregnant. 

8.  The  employment  of  a  thoroughly 
qualified  veterinarian  whose  services 
are  necessary  in  laying  out  a  spe- 

( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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view  of  the  barn  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Peter  Ten  Eyck  of  Alta- 
The  milking  machine  reduces  the  laboq  of  milking  and  the  drink- 
to  maintain  production. 


Why. . . . 

do  2  out  of  3  Cows 

fail  to  show  a  Profit  ? 


Well-regulated  dairies  are  now 
using  Kow-Kare  as  a  money-earning 
feature  of  the  winter  rationing — to 
prevent  troubles  and  to  bring  up  the 
milk-linein  the  pails.  Kow-Kare  costs 
little — only  a  few  cents  per  month 
per  cow.  On  any  careful  test  it  will 
prove  its  worth  as  an  investment  in 
cow  health  and  productive  capac- 
ity. 

For  Freshening  Cows 


THE  modern 
dairy  pace — 
its  excessive  de¬ 
mands  upon  the 
vitality  of  milk 
cows — is  too  much 
to  expect  Nature  to  cope  with 
unless  outside  support  is  given. 


Now  comes  winter  with  its  added 
burden.  The  barn-feeding  period 
means  fresh  air  and  exercise  re¬ 
duced.  Heavy,  dry  feeds  take  the 
place  of  succulent,  green  pasturage. 
Cows  are  expected  to  convert  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  diet  into  milk.  Many 
fail — get  “off  feed,”  break  down. 


Stop  the  waste !  Turn  losses  into 
profits  through  regular  condition¬ 
ing.  Attain  greater  milk  -  giving 
efficiency  by  regulating  the  assimi¬ 
lation  and  digestion.  More  milk 
from  the  same  feed  is  the  natural 
result. 


When  danger  lurks  for  off-condition 
animals,  Kow-Kare  acts  like  an  in¬ 
surance  policy.  Thousands  of  cow 
owners  will  not  let  a  cow  freshen 
without  conditioning  with  Kow- 
Kare,  before  and  after. 


KOW-KARE 

Concentrated  Cow  Conditioner 


Home-Mix  Your  Own  COMPLETE  MINERAL 

With  Kow-Kare  you  can  easily  mix  your  own  complete  mineral  at 
a  surprisingly  low  cost — a  mixture  of  recognized  conditioning 
value.  Simply  mix  30  lbs.  salt,  30  lbs.  fine-ground  limestone,  30 
lbs.  steamed  bone  meal  and  four  cans  {large}  Kow-Kare.  For  well 
under  $6  per  hundred  you  will  have  an  unbeatable  mineral.  Use 
80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


Kow-Kare  is  designed  for  just 
this  purpose.  It  is  a  scientific  com¬ 
pound  of  Iron,  the  great 
builder  and  blood  purifier  in 
a  balanced  blending  of  po¬ 
tent  medicinal  herbs  and 
roots.  These  elements  reg¬ 
ulate  and  tone  up  the  pro¬ 
ductive  organs;  give  sup¬ 
port  when  the  load  is 
heaviest. 


Nearly  all  feed  dealers,  hardware, 
drug  and  general  stores  have  Kow- 
Kare,  $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  If  dealer 
is  not  supplied  we  will  mail 
direct,  postpaid. 


Send  for  FREE  book  on 
profitable  handling  of  dairy 
cows.  Illustrated;  full  of 
helpful  hints. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.  ' 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Hf-r"*  tYTI  copper-content 

ROSSMETAL 

US  r.  ,.*.a  •  '  ^  galvanized 

Lifetime  satisfaction.  Eas-  O  ¥  ¥ 
ily erected. Can beincreased  ^  ■  1^11 
in  height.  No  freeze  troub-  ***  * 
les.  Storm  and  fire-proof.  Convincing  booklet 
free,  “ Useta’  Own  Words”  by  250  owners. 
Write  today  tot  special  offer 

ROSS  &“sno  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

( Established  1850 )  699  Warder  St. 

Check  items  wanted. 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


~ T5E? 

■  r. 

OTTAWA 

TO  WORK  FOR  TOO 

-ntra  Wood  ia  valuable.  Saw  15  to 

fWLOalCjrJ  26  cords  a  day.  Does  more 
than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  .man  or  boy. 
Falls  trees  — saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  enppne  for  other 

30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book.  Shipped 

factory  or  nearest  of  10  braneh  houses. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO..  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest,  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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After  you’ve  shut  the  Boarder 
Cow  away  from  the  feed  stall — 
the  problem  is — how  can  you 
make  your  culled  herd  produce 
to  capacity. 

The  same  cow — capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  3  5  gallons  of  milk,  if  fed 
on  an  unbalanced  ration  without 
rich  protein  feed  will  only  pro¬ 
duce  twenty  gallons  of  milk. 

Are  you  feeding  your  cows  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  produce  the 
amount  of  milk  they  are  capable 
of  producing?  That  extra  fifteen 
gallons  of  milk  is  your 
PROFIT. 


Cottonseed  Meal  properly  bal¬ 
anced  with  your  home-grown 
grain  provides  a  ration  that  makes 
your  cows  produce  to  their  full¬ 
est  capacity.  Do  you  know  the 
latest  scientific  methods  for  feed¬ 
ing  Cottonseed  Meal  for 
greater  profits?  We  maintain  an 
Educational  Service,  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  latest  experi¬ 
ments  of  universities  and  colleges 
and  with  practical  feeders  and 
dairymen.  Let  us  give  you  the 
benefit  of  this  contact.  Write  us 
for  book  shown  below,  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  feeding 
rations. 


feed 

Cottonseed 

Meal 


Educational  Service  Department 
Cottonseed  Products  Association 

915  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas  809  Palmetto  Bldg.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Please  send  me  your  booklet,  "Bulletin  No.  2,”  without  cost  to  me. 

Name _ _ 

Address _ County _ 

P.  O. _ _ -State - 


A 


e> 


And  Now 

We  Offer  You  a 
Concrete  Stave  Silo 

Made  from  Re¬ 
inforced  Concrete 

Staves,  and  erected  on  your  place 
by  our  own  skilled  crew.  Held 
securely  by  Galvanized  Steel  Hoops. 

Harder  Silo  has  long 
been  the  leading  wooden 
silo  throughout  the  East. 
To  those  who  prefer  con¬ 
crete,  we  now  offer  this 
up-to-date  concrete  silo 
with  many  improved 
features,  priced  only  a 
little  higher  than  a  good 
wooden  silo.  Terms 
arranged  to  suit  your 
income. 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices 

HARDERSILO  C0.,lnc. 

Box  F.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


THE 

UNADILLA 

SILO 

lightens  work 
saves  time 
is  safer 

Makes  Perfect  Ensilage 
Endures  for  a  Eifetime 

Write  for  free  catalog.  Dis¬ 
count  for  cash  and  early 
orders.  Terms  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
,.  silos  of  Tile  an  ’  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
\  and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
iDept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 

cific  plan  of  handling  suited  to  the 
individual  herd;  drawing  blood  sam¬ 
ples  for  the  serological  tests;  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  reaction;  the 
handling  of  individual  cows  which 
fail  to  breed;  making  pregnancy  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  other  services  of 
like  nature. 

Veterinarian  Service  Essential 

To  the  practicing  veterinarian  who 
must  assume  the  lion’s  share  of  the  Ye- 
sponsibility  in  helping  breeders  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  herds  free  from 
Bang  abortion  disease,  we  recommend: 

1.  That  he  thoroughly  familiarize  him¬ 
self  with  the  newer  knowledge  re¬ 
garding  the  disease,  so  that  he  is 
equipped  to  draw  blood  samples  re¬ 
quired  in  making  the  serological 
tests;  to  interpret  the  test  charts 
and  relate  each  test  to  the  handling 
of  the  individual  concerned;  and  to 
guide  the  breeder  in  the  direction  of 
a  clean  herd. 

2.  That  he  courageously  refrain  from 
recommending  to  his  clients  easy 
palliative  measures  which  “may  do 
some  good”  in  preference  to  more 
difficult  ones  which  are  known  to  be 
successful. 


A  Family  Milk  Supply 

IF  American  families  keep  animals,  be 
they  dogs,  cats  or  horses,  they  want 
handsome  ones,  something  that  can  be 
pointed  to  with  pride.  Some  years  ago 
this  was  impossible  in  the  case  of 
goats,  but  now  there  is  hardly  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  that  does  not  have 
its  breeder  of  really  beautiful  goats. 
There  are  several  breeds,  all  handsome 
to  look  at,  and,  like  other  well-bred, 
when  well  cared  for,  are  highly  intelli¬ 
gent,  gentle  and  easy  to  handle.  The 


A  well  cared  for  goat  is  a  clean, 
gentle  and  intelligent  animal. 


modern  goat  is  not  a  subject  for  joke, 
but  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  well  as 
beautiful,  of  our  domestic  animals. 

The  main  trouble  with  people  keep¬ 
ing  goats,  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
believe  that  a  goat  can  yield  a  profit¬ 
able  supply  of  milk  with  little  food  and 
no  care.  There  was  a  time  when 
chickens  were  allowed  to  roost  all  win¬ 
ter  in  the  trees,  and  get  what  food 
they  could  find  but  now  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  the  man 
who  wants  eggs  in  number  to  be  pro¬ 
fitable  must  feed  for  egg  production. 
The  same  is  true  for  goats.  They  must 
have  good,  clean  shelter,  though  the 
stable  may  be  very  small,  with  a  small 
fenced  yard  for  exercise  and  fresh  air. 

Must  Be  Fed  If  She  Is  to  Produce 

We  do  not  turn  chickens  into  our 
flower  beds,  and  it  is  no  more  reason¬ 
able  to  blame  a  goat  for  destruction, 
if  she  is  allowed  to  roam  at  will.  They 
do  not  do  well  tethered,  but  an  ordinary 
fence  of  wire,  made  neat,  and  even 
ornamental,  is  all  that  is  required.  They 
must  have,  if  they  are  to  produce  milk 
and  continue  steadily,  a  daily,  all  the 
year  round,  feed  of  good  milk-produc¬ 
ing  grain  and  clover  hay.  Grass  or 
pasture  of  any  kind  is  not  sufficient. 
It  will  keep  a  goat  in  good  appearance, 
but  will  not  make  her  produce. 

Some  fear  the  goat  odor,  that  is  con- 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


This  new  powder 
kills  rats  and  mice 
but  nothing  else 

Get  rid  of  rats  without  danger  to  your  chil- 
Tdren,  livestock,  pets  or  poultry. 

Think  what  this  means  to  you! 

'  K-R-O  may  be  used  freely  in  the  home,  barn 
or  poultry  house  with  absolute  safety.  Actual 
tests  have  proved  that  it  kills  rats  and  mice 
every  time  but  other  animals  and  poultry  are 
not  injured  by  the  largest  doses. 

1  Not  a  Poison 

K-R-0  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phos¬ 
phorus  or  barium  carbonate.  Made  of  squill 
bulbs — the  new  safe  way  urged  by  govern¬ 
ment  experts.  At  your  druggist,  75c.  Or 
sent  direct  from  us  for  $1.00  if  he  cannot 
supply  you.  Large  size  (4  times  as  much) 
$2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  K-R-0 
Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Heals  the  Teat- 

Keeps  It  Open 


These  11617,  soft-surfaced  dilators  keep  open 
and  soothe  the  injured  teat  while  the  medi¬ 
cated  ointment  quickly  heals  the  tissues. 
For  positive  results  in  treating  Spider,  Ob- 
sructions.  Cut  or  Bruised  Teats,  Hard 
Milkers,  keep  Dr.  Naylor’s  Dila¬ 
tors  on  hand.  Bounded  end  for 
easy  insertion,  absorbent 
texture  carries  healing 
medication  into  the  teat 
canal. 


DR.  NAYLOR 

Medicated 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


in  jai  ui 


ointment  mailed  post- 
paid  for  $1,  if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  our 
products  in  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR, 
Dept.  7  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  o! 
paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  named  it  rowdr- 
paint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  and 
all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sanitary  and  durable  for 
outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  prin¬ 
ciple  applied  to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface, 
wood,  stone,  stucco  or  brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil 
paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Bice,  Inc.,  Manufacturers,  134  North 
St.,  Adams,  ,N.  Y.,  and  a  trial  package  will  be  mailed 
to  you  free,  also  color  card  and  full  information 
showing  you  how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars. 
Write  today. 


t 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust£  Ous 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning:  proof  and  firc-iprool 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING  / 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  or/i.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  fro o  Rooting  Co.  pwmrrrg-*fo.  44  Middle  own,  Ohio 
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fined  entirely  to  the  male,  and  such 
need  never  be  kept  by  the  family 
merely  wanting  a  milk  supply  for  home 
use.  The  milk  can  be  used  in  any  and 
every  way  that  cow’s  milk  is  used,  and 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  fresh 
and  under  one’s  own  supervision  as  to 
cleanliness  and  health  of  the  animal. 
For  anyone  with  a  small  piece  of  gar¬ 
den  to  spare  for  a  house  and  little  yard, 
nothing  is  finer  than  a  goat. — E.  S. 
Sharplio. 
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Every  man  and  boy  loves  a 
good  pocket  knife.  It  is  a 
friend  of  a  thousand  uses  and 
if  it  is  a  good  one  its  value 
soon  becomes  greatfer  than 
any  money  consideration. 

Good  knives  are  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  because 
you  cannot  tell  from  the  looks 
of  a  bright  and  shiny  new 
one  how  well  it  is  made  or 
how  good  is  the  steel  in  its 
blades.  When  you  need  a 
new  knife  there  is  one  way 
that  you  can  be  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  real  value  for  your  money 
whether  you  buy  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  one  or  the  best  there  is, 
and  that  is  to  come  to  a 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Store.  Our  experience  in 
cutlery  and  our  knowledge  of 
manufacturing  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  select  the 
makes  and  the  styles  that 
will  prove  their  worth  through 
years  of  use.  When  you  need 
a  new  knife,  come  to  our 
nearest  store — you  will  find 
the  “tag”  in  our  window— 
and  let  us  help  you  select  a 
good  one  and  show  you  how 
to  take  care  of  it. 

You  will  find  the  best  of  all 
kinds  of  cutlery  in  our  stores. 

Your  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Men. 


hardware 
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Three  Items  Necessary  to 
Good  Dairying 

WHAT  a  many-sided  business  this 
job  of  dairying  is.  The  other  day 
I  was  looking  over  a  large  herd  which 
apparently  was  getting  splendid  feed 
and  care  but  was  not  producing  as  well 
as  its  owner  thought  it  should.  Great 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  grain 
ration.  The  cows  were  getting  clover 
hay  and  were  being  milked  regularly. 
What  was  the  trouble  ? 

In  my  opinion,  it  was  lack  of  enough 
water,  sunshine,  and  ventilation,  three 
items  in  dairy  management  which  are 
given  altogether  too  little  attention  by 
even  the  best  farmers.  In  this  barn, 
the  cows  did  not  even  have  to  go  out¬ 
doors  for  their  water,  still  they  were 
not  getting  enough  water.  They  were 
released  from  the  stanchions  and 
crowded  one  another  around  the  tank. 
With  water  handy  in  bowls  or  cups  in 
the  mangers,  it  is  probable  they  would 
have  drunk  from  one-third  to  one-half 
more  water  during  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  no  single  item  does  more 
to  increase  production  than  plenty  of 
drinking  water. 

In  the  matter  of  sunshine,  the  sci¬ 
entists  are  finding  more  and  more  the 
direct  connection  between  the  health 
of  human  beings  and  all  other  animals 
and  the  sun’s  rays.  Most  dairy  barns, 
even  the  good  ones,  get  too  little  light. 
This  was  true  of  my  friend’s  barn,  and 
it  is  also  true  that  when  we  came  in 
from  the  fresh  air  outside  there  was 
a  heavy  animal  odor  and  the  walls 
were  damp,  an  unhealthy  atmosphere 
of  course,  for  any  animal. 

Most  stables  could  be  fixed  over  to 
get  more  light  and  ventilation  without 
great  expense,  and  those  who  have 
used  water  cups  in  the  mangers  state 
that  they  pay  for  themselves  within 
the  first  year. — E.  R.  E. 


State  Grange  Meets 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 

Grange  executive  committee,  E.  J.  Wal- 
rath,  the  State  Grange  invited  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  to  hold  its  1930  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  State.  Invitations 
for  the  1930  session  of  the  State  Grange 
were  received  from  Syracuse,  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York  City  and  Mon¬ 
treal.  The  decision  will  be  made  by  the 

executive  committee. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  National 
Grange  Mutual  Liability  Company  for  the 
largest  amount  of  automobile  insurance 
turned  into  the  company  from  the 
Granges  of  the  State  went  to  Crum  Creek 
Grange  of  Fulton  county,  first;  North 
Java  Grange  of  Wyoming  county,  second, 
and  Stedman  Grange  of  Chautauqua 
county,  third. 

One  of  the  oustandmg  reports  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  that  of  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur 
of  Lowville,  State  Lecturer.  Miss  Arthur 
also  conducted  a  Grange  Lecturers  con¬ 
ference  Thursday  afternoon,  attended  by 
over  two  hundred  lecturers. 

A  Class  of  982 

The  sixth  degree  class  of  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  numbered  982,  being  exceeded  only  by 
that  at  Watertown  in  1926,  when  1087 
were  received.  The  class  at  Poughkeepsie 
last  year  was  954. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  of  the 
week  were  Charles  M.  Gardner,  editor  of 
the  National  Grange  Monthly  j  State  Mas¬ 
ter  E  B.  Dorsett  of  Pennsylvania;  Past 
State  and  National  Master  S.  J.  Lowell 
of  Washington,  and  Fredonia,  and  Past 
State  Master  S.  L.  Strivings  of  Wyoming 
county. 

Glen  L.  Owen  of  Yates  county,  was 
elected  president  of  the  State  Association 

of  Deputies.  '  , 

Mrs.  O.  M.  Wixon  of  Elmira,  the  first 
secretary  of  the  first  Pomona  Grange  in 
the  State,  that  of  Chemung  county,  or¬ 
ganized  in  1874,  was  present  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  this  being  her  40th  annual  session. 

Albert.  Manning  of  Orange  county, 


Plan  to  Cut  Out  Drudgery? 

Your  barn  work  will  go  on  next  week — next  month— next  year — and 
all  the  years  to  come.  Why  continue  doing  it  the  hardest  way — in  a 
badly  arranged  barn?  Why  not  have  a  barn  that  cuts  out  unnecessary 
steps  and  saves  time  and  labor?  A  barn  that  gives  your  stock  the 
greatest  comfort  and  makes  them  more  profitable?  Whether  you 
are  going  to  build  a  new  barn  or  remodel  the  old  one,  plan  a  work- 
saving  barn.  Before  you  do  anything  else — 

Mail  Coupon  for  Louden  Help 

Without  charge  or  obligation  Louden  barn  architects  will 
send  you  a  suggestive  blueprint  floor  plan  for  an  up-to- 
date  barn,  suited  to  your  own  needs.  Check  coupon  also 
for  other  information  on  Louden  Labor  Savers.  Louden 
Water  Bowls  increase  milk  flow  and  pay  for  themselves 
over  and  over.  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  made  of 
open-hearthsteel  are  the  simplest,  most  sanitary,  most  dur¬ 
able.  Louden  Manure  Carriers  end  barn  cleaning  drudgery. 


LOUDEN 

WATER 

BOWLS 

i  ncrease  milk 
flow.  Save 

■Bln 

daily  work 
of  watering. 

IBP  I-OUDElwi  JiJjB 

LOUDEN 
STEEL 
STALLS  and 
STANCHIONS 

c .  frl 

^  MAN  LIRE  7 
CARRIER  C  v 

As - eIX  B 

give  pasture 
comfort  to 

cows  in  barn. 

AN  EASY  PUSH -Louden  Manure 
Carrier  relieves  you  of  a  back- 
straining  job.  Big,  smooth-running 
carrier  takes  out  1 2  bushels  at  once. 
Durable  steel  track;  worm  gear 
hoist.  Coupon  brings  folder. 
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Labor-Saving  Barn  Equipment 


NOWS 


Ventilation  That 
Protects 


Louden  Automatic  Ventilation  is  real  stock  protection.  Cuts 
out  guess  adjustments.  Installed  in  any  building,  old  or  new. 
Check  coupon  for  Free  Ventilation  Book. 

This  coupon  also  brings  youfull  details  on  the  latest  and 
best  in  Feed  Carriers  and  Trucks,  Steel  Pens,  Manger  Divi¬ 
sions,  Bull  Staffs,  Cupolas,  Roof Windows,  Automatic  Water¬ 
ing  Tanks,  Horse  Stable  and  Hog  House  Equipment,  Hay 
Unloading  Tools.  A  completeline  of  Barn  and  Garage  Door 
Hangers —“Everything  for  the  Barn.”  Mail  it  today. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

45U  Court  Street  {_ Established  iser]  Fair Sie2d,  Iowa 

Branches:  Albany  Toledo  St.  Paul  Los  Angeles 


LOUDEN,  4513  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Send  me  postpaid,  and  without  charge 
n  Louden  Automatic  Ventilation  Book 
□  Suggestive  floor  plan  blueprint  for 
I~1  building  □remodeling  barn  for(how'many) 

. .  .cows.  . .  .bulls. . .  .young stock.  . .  .horses 

Will  begin  about  (date) . 

I  am  interested  in  (name  equipment) . 


Name..  . 
Town.  . 
R  F.D.. 


.  .  .  State. 


fietd/Iubes  Replace  Rubber 

A  single-tube  system— now  with 
half  as  much  rubber— half  as 
much  wear !  Short  tubes— easy 
washing— clean  milk !  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog. 

“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 


Single 

Unit 


LL 


Double 

Unit 


L.  C.  Noble,  Poultney,  Vermont, 
says:  “After  using  another  milker 
for  more  than  two  years  I  in¬ 
stalled  a  Burrell.  I  find  that  it 
milks thecows clean, costsless  for 
power,easiertoclean,isall  around 
the  best  milker  I  ever  used.” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Ask  the  Man 

WHO  SELLS  IT 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


widow  of  the  late  State  Master  Manning, 
was  also  in  attendance,  as  was  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Ware  of  Batavia,  whose  husband  was 
for  several  years  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

H.  E.  Aiken  of  Chautauqua,  was  re¬ 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  for  a  three-year  term. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  H.  M. 
Stanley  of  the  Scholarship  fund,  showed 
that  $10,637.94  had  been  received  by  the 
fund  since  its  establishment  in  1924.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  loans  to  students  have 
amounted  to  $1,350.00.  The  loans  bear  2 
per  cent  interest.  The  Magic  Gavel  in  its 
tour  of  the  State,  has  been  instrumental 
in  adding  over  $1800  to  the  fund  during 
the  year. 


Geo.  W.  Weber 

SAYS,  “I  enjoy  working  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  because  I  know  that 
they  are  doing  everything  they  can  to 
help  the  farmer  and  their  salesmen.” 

THERE  IS  AN  OPENING  FOR 
A  LIVE  WIRE  SALESMAN. 

Send  for  booklet,  "Your  Opportunity” 

ftMERICAH 
/\GRICUETURI  ST 


ITHACA 


New  York 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  February 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on 
the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’!  Sheffield 

Class  League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk...  3.37  3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream  2.30 

2A  Fluid  Cream  2.46 

2B  Cond.  Milk- 

Soft  Cheese..  2.71 

3  Evap.  Cond.  2.30 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  2.50 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  February  1928  was 
$3.37  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $3.27  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

December  Prices  Announced 
The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  January 
for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross . $3.07 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool . $3.01 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 10 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . $2.91 

Jan.  1928,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . . . $2.80 

Jan.  1928,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk .  $2.90 

Jan.  1927,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.57 

Jan.  1927,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.67 

Jan.  1926,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.29 

Jan.  1926,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.39 

Jan.  1925,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk .  $2.41(4 

Jan.  1925,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.31(4 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.84  ^  per 
hundred,  ($3.04*6  for  3.5%  milk). 

Jan.  1928  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  2.85;  3.5%,  3.05 

Jan.  1927  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  2.64;  3.5%,  2.84 

Jan.  1926  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  2.64;  3.5%,  2.84 

Jan.  1925  price  to  producer,  3%  milk,  2.75;  3.5%,  2.84 

Butter  Higher  and  Steady 

CREAMERY  Feb.  13  Feb.  6  Feb.  15, 

SALTED  1 928 

Higher  than  extra....  50(4-51  50  -50(4  45(4.46 

Extra  (92sc) .  50  -  49(4-  .45 

84-91  score .  45(4-49(4  45(4-49  41  .441/, 

Lower  Grades .  44  -45  .45  40  .40(4 

The  title  line  of  this  squib  describes 
the  change  in  the  butter  market  fully 
as  well  as  several  paragraphs.  Last 
week  we  reported  a  butter  market  that 
was  up  and  down  and  highly  sensitive. 
On  Wednesday,  February  6,  the  market 
suffered  a  severe  break  carrying  prices 
down  to  4914  for  extras.  The  break 
proved  apparently  too  sharp,  for  unex¬ 
pected  strength  developed  on  Thursday 
that  carried  prices  up  to  50  y2c  on  ex¬ 
tras.  At  this  figure  the  market  again 
became  strained,  most  of  the  large  buy¬ 
ers  holding  off.  A  slight  easiness  de¬ 
veloped  that  carried  extras  to  50c. 
Since  then  the  market  has  held  steady. 
Sufficient  butter  is  arriving  to  take  care 
of  the  trade  requirements  which  are 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


quite  full  with  the  excellent  demand 
that  prevails.  There  is  some  added  con¬ 
fidence  at  this  writing,  February  14,  fol¬ 
lowing  reports  of  a  higher  market  at 
Chicago. 

Statistically  the  market  is  stronger 
than  a  year  ago.  On  February  8,  the 
four  leading  cities  reported  8,133,874 
pounds  of  butter  in  storage  compared 
with  11,899,460  pounds  in  storage  on 
the  same  day  last  year.  The  out-of¬ 
storage  movement  from  February  1  to 
February  8  exceeded  that  movement 
during  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
This  year,  from  February  1  to  8,  in  the 
four  largest  cities  there  were  removed 
from  cold  storage,  1,876,941  pounds  of 
butter,  while  during  the  same  period 
a  year  ago  the  movement  totaled  1,446,- 
791  pounds.  The  top  grades  of  held  but¬ 
ter  are  held  firmly  in  view  of  the  light 
remaining  supply  in  New  York  City, 
although  of  late,  there  has  not  been 
quite  as  much  inquiry  for  such  goods. 

Easier  Trend  to  Cheese  Market 


ed  and  given  a  slight  tint  of  green  or 
blue  to  identify  them  as  storage  eggs, 
it  would  not  take  long  for  the  fresh 
eSS  market  to  come  into  its  own. 

Live  Fowls  Selling  Well 


35-36 

35-36 

33-35 

33-35 


45-50 

28-30 

20-22 


Feb.  6  Feb.  15, 
1928 

-32  26-27 

-31  26-27 


Feb.  13 

FOWLS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . . . . 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

Colored  _ _ 

Leghorn  . . 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

GEESE  . 

Live  colored  fowls  arriving  by  ex¬ 
press  have  been  meeting  a  most  excell¬ 
ent  demand.  Most  of  the  sales  were  re¬ 
ported  at  36c  and  there  were  a  number 
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FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  . .  24 

Fresh  Average _ 

Held  Fancy  . '. .  27(4-29 

Held  Average  . 


Feb.  13 


■25 


Feb.  6  Feb.  15. 

1928 

24  -25  24  -24(4 

27(4-29  29  -29(4 


Although  the  price  column  shows  no 
indication  of  a  change,  nevertheless 
there  is  an  unmistakable  disturbance 
in  evidence  in  the  cheese  market.  About 
the  only  description  of  cheese  that  is 
seasonably  well  sustained  is  fancy  light 
colored  old  stock  made  especially  for 
the  New  York  market.  Any  irregular 
qualities  or  cheese  of  full  color  are  be¬ 
ing  offered  at  concessions  as  has  been 
true  of  the  cheese  market  for  several 
weeks  past.  The  fresh  makes  are  weak 
with  a  disposition  to  make  further  price 
concessions.  There  has  been  more  un¬ 
easiness  of  late  on  the  jart  of  holders 
of  summer  and  fall  made  goods  partic¬ 
ularly  Young  Americas  and  Daisies.  It 
is  said  that  the  supply  of  Daisies  is 
very  heavy  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
stocks  working  out  very  slowly.  Natur¬ 
ally  this  would  give  irregularity  to  the 
cheese  market.  The  only  goods  that  are 
in  firm  hands  apparently  are  those  New 
York  flats  mentioned  above.  The  ten 
cities  making  daily  reports  are  said  to 
have  in  storage  on  February  7,  accord¬ 
ing  to  official  reports,  13,905,000  pounds 
of  cheese,  compared  with  9,987,000 
pounds  of  cheese  at  the  same  time  a 
year  ago.  From  February  1  to  Febru¬ 
ary  7,  the  cold  storage  holdings  in  those 
ten  cities  were  reduced  674,000  pounds, 
exactly  122,000  pounds  more  than 
moved  during  the  same  period  a  year 
ago. 

Egg  Market  Unchanged 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:30  standard  time. 


ings,  the  best  arrivals  are  reported  at 
$8,  although  here  and  there  an  extra 
choice  lot  has  brought  more  in  a  small 
way. 

Lambs  are  also  lower.  On  the  13th. 
there  were  no  receipts  but  had  there 
been  any  they  would  not  have  brought 
more  than  $16.25  for  the  best. 

Hog  prices  are  unchanged,  85  to  110 
pounds,  $9.25  to  $10;  130  to  160  pounds 
$10  to  $10.25;  165  to  220  pounds  $10  25 
to  $10.75. 

Country  dressed  veal  has  moved  in 
sympathy  with  live  stock,  top  prices 
easing  off  a  cent. 

Hothouse  lambs  are  unchanged,  the 
best  bringing  $15. 

Rabbits  continue  firm  at  25c  to  30c. 

Bean  Market  Higher 

The  bean  market  continues  to  bound 
along  in  its  merry  way.  This  week  all 
varieties  have  shared  in  the  advance. 
Jumbo  Marrows  are  now  from  $12  to 
$13  with  average  goods  from  $10.25 
to  $11.  Pea  beans  have  made  real  pro¬ 
gress,  advancing  50c  up  to  a  range  of 
$11  to  $11.50.  Red  Kidney  beans  which 
have  remained  constant  all  winter  at 
$8.25  to  $8.75  are  now  from  $8.25  to  $9. 
Readers  will  recall  that  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  we  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Red  Kidneys  were  getting  set  for 
an  advance. 


of  occasions  on  which  business  was 
done  at  a  higher  figure,  but  in  a  small 
way.  The  market  for  express  broilers 
is  something  of  an  unknown  quantity. 
On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  11 
and  12,  most  of  the  business  in  fancy 
Rocks  was  at  45c. 

However,  as  the  week  progresses, 
the  situation  seems  to  be  getting  a  lit¬ 
tle  easier  and  on  the  14th  the  offering^ 
are  rather  free  at  43c  although  there 
are  still  some  receivers  who  refuse  to 
sell  below  45c.  The  buyers  have  n<5t 
responded  to  the  prices  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  important  sales  we  omit 
the  quotations. 


F eeds  and  Grains 


Potato  Market  Easier 


STATE 
150  lb 
Bulk. 
MAINE 
150  lb 
Bulk, 
PENNA. 
150  lb 
No.  I 
Bulk, 
LONG 
150  lb 
No.  I 
Bulk, 


i.  sack... 
180  lbs. 

i.  sack... 
180  lbs. 

i.  sack 

180  lbs. 
ISLAND 

.  sack 

180  lbs. 


FeB.  13 

1.50-2.00 
2.00-2. IS 

2.00-2.25 

2.25-2.40 


Feb.  6 

1.75-2.00 

2.00-2.25 

2.00-2.35 

2.25-2.60 


Feb.  15, 
1928 
3.25-3.40 


3.25-3.60 

4.00-4.35 


2.00-2.15  2.00-2.25 


2.25-2.60 

2.60-2.90 


2.50-2.75 

2.75-3.10 


4.00-4.50 

4.90-5.25 


Feb.  13 

Feb.  6 

Feb.  15, 

nearby  white 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

42  - 

42-43 

1928 
40  - 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras  ... 

41  - 

41- 

38  -39 

Extra  Firsts . 

40  -40% 

40- 

37%-38 

Firsts  . 

39  - 

39- 

37  - 

Undergrades  . 

Pullets  . 

37  - 

37- 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

44%- 45 

44-45 

40  -41 

Gathered  . 

39%- 44 

39-43% 

39  - 

Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  cession 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


p/i  n  P  A  CTO  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
K! jl I  LAjiliU  of  second  hand  egg  cases. 

Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  7, 

CPFn  A  I  FAIT  prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 

Geese_  Ducks_  and  Guineas- 
Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

305  Acres  Edge  Catskills 
Real  Farm,Less  Than  $7  Acre 

150  Acres  good  crop  land.  50-cow  pasture  with  spring 
and  2  streams,  100  acres  timber  and  wood;  good  maple- 
sheltered  home,  large  rooms,  excellent  views,  basement 
barn,  milk  house,  hen  house,  etc.;  only  2-miles  village 
and  motor  bus,  %  mile  school.  Family  troubles  force 
sale,  only  $2000,  terms  arranged.  Details  pg.  39  big 
illus.  Free  catalog.  STItOUT  AGENCY,  255-R-lth  Ave. 
at  20th  St.,  New  York  City, 


Taking  the  egg  market  as  a  whole, 
there  is  practically  no  change  of  any 
consequence.  Brown  eggs  are  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  than  whites,  with  which 
we  are  fairly  well  supplied.  Wintry 
conditions  still  prevail  throughout  the 
central  and  southwest,  which  naturally 
holds  up  the  seasonal  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Furthermore,  the  shipments 
from  some  nearby  points  show  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  selection  for  hatching  purposes, 
only  secondary  qualities  being  received. 
If  this  condition  surrounding  the  white 
egg  market  would  only  continue  to 
prevail  for  awhile  we  might  see  a  lit¬ 
tle  relief  before  long,  for  under  the 
present  circumstances,  supplies  of  eggs 
from  storage  are  working  out  steadily. 
All  winter  long,  storage  eggs  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  threat  that  became  a  real 
menace  when  prices  started  to  assume 
higher  levels.  To  the  writer’s  way  of 
thinking  our  present  cold  storage  law 
is  solely  responsible  for  the  situation. 
Storage  eggs  are  used  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  the  fresh  product  and  the 
consumer  has  no  way  of  telling  what 
is  what,  having  no  experience  for  the 
identification  of  held  goods  by  the  can¬ 
dling  method.  If  eggs  were  shell  treat- 


Potatoes  from  Maine  have  suffered 
the  least  since  our  last  report.  Long 
Islands  and  State  potatoes  both  have 
slipped.  During  the  week  a  car  of  po¬ 
tatoes  arrived  from  Canada.  This  car 
was  reshipped  from  Virginia  and  was 
said  to  be  1927  stock.  Naturally  it 
showed  very  bad  quality.  The  writer 
repeats  his  statement  of  two  weeks 
ago  that  if  we  were  able  to  keep  sec¬ 
ond  grade  and  poor  quality  potatoes 
off  the  market,  we  would  see  an  in¬ 
finitely  better  situation  prevailing  at 
the  present  time.  How  all  growers  in 
all  sections  are  going  to  be  brought 
into  line  is  obviously  a  very  great  prob¬ 
lem.  Certainly  Government  loans  and 
other  forms  of  relief  will  not  overcome 
such  a  condition.  It  is  a  police  prob¬ 
lem  that  must  come  from  the  growers 
themselves.  Producers  of  other  com¬ 
modities  have  take  care  of  the  problem 
in  the  past  which  shows  that  it  can  be 
done. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  calves  have  continued  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  we  reported  last  week.  The 
demand  is  slow  and  market  irregular. 
The  choicest  primes  bring  $18  but  most 
of  the  arrivals  have  brought  around 
$15, 

Steers  are  also  lower  thait  last  week. 
The  best  of  the  arrivals  fail  to  bring 
above  $12.25  with  common  stock  at 
$8.50  to  $9. 

Bulls  have  shared  in  the  irregularity 
characteristic  of  the  live  stock  market. 
A  few  good  ones  have  been  sold  at 
$9.50  but  most  of  the  arrivals  are  at 
$8.75. 

Cows  have  slipped  about  two  shill- 


FUTURES  Feb.  13  Feb  6 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Mar.)  .  1.27(4  1.24% 

Corn  (Mar.)  .  .96(4  .96% 

Oats  (Mar.)  . « . 52i/4  .52(4 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  1.66% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel..  1.15% 

Oats,  No.  2 .  .63(4 

FEEDS  Feb.  9  Feb.  2 

(At  Buffalo) 

Grade  Oats  _  39.50  39.50 

Spring  Bran  .  32.50  33.50 

Hard  Bran  _  35.50  36.00 

Standard  Mids  31.00  32.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  _  41.00  41.00 

Flour  Mids  _  37.00  37.00 

Red  Dog  _  40.00  40.50 

Wh.  Hominy  _  39.50  40.00 

Yel.  Hominy  _  39.50  40.00 

Corn  Meal  _  40.50  41.50 

Gluten  Feed  _ 

Gluten  Meal  _ 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  46.50  46.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  51.00  50.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  53.00  52.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  -  57.00  57.50  51.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
tnarket  and  are  F.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

No  Change  in  Hay 

There  is  not  much  to  report  on  the 
hay  market  for  the  situation  remains 
the  same  as  it  was  last  week.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  No.  1  timothy 
which  is  scarce.  Medium  and  lower 
grades  are  moving  slowly,  No.  2  tim¬ 
othy  ranging  from  $23  to  $25;  No.  3, 
$19  to  $21;  sample,  $14  to  $16.  Timothy 
containing  light  mixtures  of  grass  or 
clover  generally  brings  $24  to  $25  for 
No.  1;  $20  to  $22  for  No.  2  and  $16  to 
$18  for  No.  3. 


Feb.  15, 

1928 

1.30(4 

.94% 

.55 


1.63% 
1.15% 
.66% 
Feb.  II, 
1928 
36.50 
36.00 

38.25 

36.50 
44.00 

38.50 
40.00 

39.50 
38.00 
39.00 
46.00 
54.00 
46.00 

50.25 

52.50 


Debate  Outline  on  Farm 
Relief 

Grange  lecturers  who  are  interested 
in  putting  on  programs  on  farm  relief 
may  get  an  outline  on  the  subject, 
“How  Shall  Congress  Assist  Agricul¬ 
ture”  by  dropping  a  request  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  This  debate  is  prepared 
by  Benson  Y.  Landis,  who  is  with  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America. 


Farm  Papers  in  New  Hampshire 

The  National  Fertilizer  Association  re¬ 
cently  sent  out  nearly  fifty  thousand 
questionnaires  to  secure  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  number  of  farmers  who  regu¬ 
larly  read  farm  papers.  The  result  shows 
that  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  four 
farmers  out  of  five  read  one  or  more  farm 
papers,  and  that  in  New  Hampshire  95.7 
per  cent  of  farm  families  have  one  or 
more  farm  periodicals  coming  into  the 
home  regularly.  This  is  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  in  any  of  the  thirty-five  states 
which  completed  the  survey. 
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Valuable  P  re  111  i  u  m  s  -  Yours 


with  these  nourishing  and  stimu¬ 
lating  hot  oats  that  children  and 
grown-ups  like  every  morning 


0 


OPFlCi 


HERE  is  the  hot  vigor  breakfast  that  your 
family  loves.  Plump,  rich-flavored  oats  that 
make  the  strengthening,  appetizing,  old-fashioned 
porridge  everybody  relishes. 

And  with  them  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
"set”  your  table  attractively— to  equip  your  kitchen 
with  many  little  extras.  Or  make  yourself  a 
present  of  silverware,  chinaware  or  jewelry. 

For  every  package  of  luscious  and  delightful 
Mother’s  Oats  contains  a  valuable  premium  cou¬ 
pon.  Send  now  for  the  free  gift  catalog  that 
shows  the  many  things  you  can  get— and  start  at 
once  to  save  these  coupons. 

Richly  nourishing— Quick  to  cook 

You  can  get  the  regular  Mother’s  Oats  that  you 
have  always  known— or  Quick  Mother’s  Oats  that 
cooks  in  2  ^4  to  5  minutes.  The  same  rich  flavored 
grains— only  10  pounds  of  these  flakes  come  from 
a  bushel— except  they’re  prepared  to  cook  more 
quickly. 

Now  you  have  two  reasons  to  prefer  Mother’s 
Oats.  Their  fine  quality,  their  high  nourishment 
AND  the  valuable  premiums  that  each  box  helps 
you  get. 

Be  sure  to  get  Mother’s  Oats  next  time.  Send 
NOW  for  Mother’s  Premium  Catalog  showing  all 
the  lovely  things  you  get.  Address  Mother’s 
Coupon  Dept.,  Room  1708,  80  E.  Jackson  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


'**iOHTa  ca*.  7  or.  net 

Quaker  Oats  (bmpa"> 

CHICAGO  USA. 


Mother's  Oats 


Mother's  Oats  comes  in  2  styles , 
the  Regular  and  Quick  Mother’s 
Oats  that  cooks  in  2Vz  to  5  minutes. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

A  Summary  of  Tax  Relief  Plans--G.  E .  F.  Plans  Large  Expansion- -County  Notes 


EDITOR’S  Note — The  following  is  a  veloping  improved  highway  systems 
summary  of  Commissioner  Mark  .with  limited  aid  from  the  state,  under 
Graves’  speech  at  Itlmca  o.n  the  pres¬ 
ent  plans  to  relieve  and  a’djust  the 


rural  tax  situution.  We  have  covered 
each  of  the  points  he  makes  in  this  ad- 
I  dress  in  articles  in  recent  issues  of 
American  Agriculturist,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  speech  is  such  a  good  summary 
of  the  whole  situation  and  the  facts 
are  so  important,  that  we  thought  you 
would  like  this  different  angle  on  the 
different  proposals. 

f<r)  EAL  estate  in  the  57  counties 

J\  outside  of  New  York  City  will  be 
relieved  in  the  next  ten  years  from 
$100,000,000  of  taxes,  an  average  of 
$14,OOCM)00  per  year,  if  the  program  of 
Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  is  adopted”,  State 
Tax  Commissioner  Mark  Graves  told  a 
large  audience  at  the  Farm  and  Home 
Week  meeting  at  Cornell  University. 
"The  beauty”,  he  said,  “of  this  program 
is  that  it  relieves  real  property,  that  it 
equalizes  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  the  state  highway  system 
and  the  bridges  therein,  it  provides 
substantial  assistance  to  the  counties 
for  the  development  of  a  secondary  or 
lateral  system  of  highways,  and  finally 
equalizes  the  burden  of  school  taxes  for 
one,  two,  three  and  four  teacher 
schools.  It  is  not  a  purely  farm  relief 
measure.  It  will  benefit  directly  every 
real  property  taxpayer  whether  he  be  a 
farmer,  home  owner,  merchant,  manu¬ 
facturer  or  public  utility  in  any  one  of 
the  57  counties  outside  of  New  York 
City  and  indirectly,  it  will  benefit  every 
taxpayer  of  the  greater  city.” 

New  York  State  the  Commissioner 
described  as  the  most  valuable  parcel 
of  real  estate  in  the  world,  worth  in 
round  figures  today,  $33,000,000,000  or 
$23,000,000,000  more  than  it  was  worth 
25  years  ago.  He  described  it  as  a 
leader  in-  financial,  commercial,  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  lines  and  pre¬ 
dicted  for  the  state  a  wonderful  future 
when  its  waterways  and  power  possi¬ 
bilities  are  fully  developed. 

The  full  development  of  the  state 
and  the  resulting  benefits  to  all  its 
people  can  be  obtained  if  all  -taxpayers 
and  taxable  abilities  receive  equal 
treatment.  The  gradual  shift  of  popu¬ 
lation  from  rural  to.  urban  centers  and 
the  development  of  the  state  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  state  has  caused  shifts  in  the 
wealth  of  the  state,  causing  the  tax- 
paying  ability  of  some  sections  to  de¬ 
crease,  while  others  have  increased. 
The  true  burden  of  taxation  has  in¬ 
creased  more  rapidly  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  than  in  urban  centers. 

Although  the  counties  are  now  de- 


the  Lowman  Act,  the  plan  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Commission  is  to  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  share  of  the  gasoline  tax  used 
to  speed  up  the  development  of  such 
systems  more  directly  under  state  su¬ 
pervision.  If  this  feature  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission’s  program  is  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  legislature,  the  counties  will 
receive  additional  revenue  out  of  the 
gas  tax  during  the  next  ten  years, 
amounting  to’  $60,000,000,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $6,000,000  yearly.  This  should 
accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  construction  of  a  secondary 
or  lateral  system  of  highways  without 
imposing  an  additional  heavy  burden 
upon  real  property. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  is 
proposed  to  relieve  the  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  now  contributing  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  state  highway  sys¬ 
tem.  Towns  are  now  required  to  pay 
$50  for  each  mile  of  such  highway 
within  their  borders,  and  villages  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
square  yard  of  such  highways  within 
their  limits. 

To  provide  necessary  funds  to  give 
relief  to  real  property  in  connection 
with  highway  costs,  the  Governor’s 
Commission  recommends  a  two-cent 
gas  tax.  The  state  and  its  localities 


are  spending,  annually,  more  than 
$250,000,000  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  streets  and  highways. 
Toward  this  vast  bill  the  motoring  pub¬ 
lic  is  paying  annually  about  $35,000,- 
000.  This  sum,  it  is  contended,  is  not 
as  large  as  the  motorists  should  pay. 

Referring  to  the  cost  of  completing 
the  state  highway  system,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Graves  pointed  out  that  under 
existing  laws  it  will  cost  a  taxpayer  in 
Columbia,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Seneca,  Tioga,  Washington,  Wy¬ 
oming  and  Yates  counties,  from  25  to 
42  times  as  much  to  pay  his  share  of 
the  cost  of  completing  this  system  as  it 
will  a  taxpayer  owning  a  like  amount 
of  real  property  situated  in  Albany, 
Erie,  Monroe,  Nassau  and  Westchester 
counties.  The  plan  of  the  Governor’s 
Advisory  Commission  tends  to  equalize 
this  cost  and  also  the  cost  of  complet¬ 
ing  bridges.  These  two  items  will  save 
real  property  taxpayers  $40,000,000  in 
the  next  ten  years,  or  $4,000,000  yearly. 

The  Governor’s  Commission  also 
found  that  state  aid  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  town  highways  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  under  a  statute  enacted 
twenty  years  ago  in  such  a  way  that 
gross  inequalities  now  occur.  The  poor 
towns  are  limited  to  $25  for  each  mile 
of  highway,  while  the  wealthier  towns 
are  receiving  more  than  $500  per  mile 


of  highway.  Tax  rates  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  town  highways  were  found 
to  vary  from  less  than  $5  per  thousand 
in  wealthy  towns  to  more  than  $30  per 
thousand  in  poor  towns.  The  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Advisory  Commission  has  recom¬ 
mended  a  plan  which  will  narrow  this 
range  in  highway  tax  rates  by  granting 
more  aid  to  the  poorer  townships  and 
less  to  the  wealthier  ones  without  in¬ 
volving  any  greater  outlay  by  the  state. 

In  connection  with  school  costs,  it 
was  found  with  respect  to  one  teacher- 
one  room  school  districts,  of  which 
there  are  7,350  in  the  state,  that  tax 
rates  ranged  from  less  than  one  dollar 
per  thousand  to  more  than  $23  per 
thousand.  To  equalize  this  tax  load, 
and  to  relieve  taxpayers  in  rural  com¬ 
munities,  the  Governor’s  Advisory 
Commission  recommended  a  plan  which 
will  guarantee  to  each  such  district  an 
acceptable  standard  of  school  with  a 
uniform  tax  rate  of  $4  per  thousand 
based  on  true  value.  This  plan’,  if 
adopted,  will  relieve  real  property  in 
the  next  ten  years  of  from  $35,000,000 
to  $40,000,000  in  taxes  and  it  will  give 
relief  where  assistance  is  most  needed. 
Not  only  will  it  give  tax  relief,  but  it 
will  guarantee  to  children  in  purely 
rural  communities  equality  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity. 


New  York  County  Notes 


G.  L.  F.  Holds  Annual  Meeting 


AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  G.  L  _ 

F.  stockholders  in  Rochester  on  mills  now  in  operation  made  it  aoso- 
February  4,  announcement  was  made  lutely  necessary^  for  ^the^  Exjchange^o 

by  H.  E.  Babcock,  General  Manager, 


On  February  5,  a  rain  came  and  the  thaw 
which  followed  sent  much  water  where 
needed  and  much  where  not  wanted.  Sev¬ 
eral  markers  are  suggested  to  be  installed 
at  different  points  in  Owego  to  give  the 
history  of  the  village  and  county,  one  of 
them  being  where  the  Owego  and  Ithaca 
Railroad  was,  as  that  was  the  second 
railroad  to  be  incorporated  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  also  the  second  one  to 
be  built  in  the  United  States.  This  road 
is  now  the  Cayuga  division  of  the  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Railroad.  There  was  another  big 
fire  of  the  home  and  barns  of  Watson  W. 
Colby  on  February  5th.  Much  property 
was  also  burned.  The  house  was  about 
30  by  60  feet,  a  substantial  residence.  The 
barns  were  commodious  and  had  base¬ 
ments.  There  have  been  many  fires  of 
late  and  of  such  good  buildings.  Tioga 
County  is  placed  in  the  new  Dry  District 
of  Oswego,  Cayuga,  Tompkins  and  Tioga. 
The  enforcement  work  will  be  under  the 
charge  of  William  Shakespeare,  as  group 
head  of  the  newly  erected  Auburn  Dis¬ 
trict,  which  went  into  effect  February  1st. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  the  largest 
series  of  farm  meetings  ever  brought  to 
the  people  of  this  county,  starting  on 
March  4th  and  continuing  through  to 
April  4th.  A  total  of  7  specialists  will 
be  here  for  a  series  of  30  community 
meetings  and  a  tractor  school.  Subjects 
of  practical  interests  to  both  dairymen 
and  poultrymen  will  be  discussed.  Other 
spring  work  is  planned  following  these 
meetings.  Probably  50  farmers  will  be 
visited  personally  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
stantly  increasing  demands  on  the  two  Manager,  A.  R.  Blanchard,  and  soil  spe- 

'  cialist,  A.  F.  Gustafson.  Prof.  J.  H. 

Baron,  pasture  specialist,  will  probably 


Cattaraugus  County— The  spring  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  County  Pomona  Grange  will 
be  held  at  Olean  March  6th  and  7th.  A 
debating  team  from  the  Little  Valley  high 
school  will  present  the  subject,  “Is  the 
young  man  making  a  mistake  who 
chooses  farming  as  a  life  work?”  William 
E.  Glover  of  Randolph,  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  order  of  Pomona  and  one 
who  rarely  missed  a  session  of  the  Po¬ 
mona  in  the  35  years  of  its  organization, 
died  suddenly  from  a  heart  attack  follow¬ 
ing  an  attack  of  flu.  The  funeral  was 
held  February  1st  and  was  largely  at¬ 
tended  by  grangers  from  many  parts  of 
the  county.  Mr.  Glover  was  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  his  last  of¬ 
ficial  act  in  grange  work  was  to  arrange 
for  the  June  session  with  his  home 
grange  at  Emerald. — Mrs.  M-.  M.  S. 

Tioga  County  — Real  winter  weather 
was  here  during  the  last  week  in  January 
and  a  few  days  this  month.  The  cold 
winds  blew  fierce  and  the  light  snow 
drifted.  On  some  of  Tioga’s  hills  the 
drifts  were  six  feet  deep  and  farmers  had 
to  take  to  the  fields  and  then  shovel  to 
get  their  milk  to  the  stations.  The  mail 
carrier  on  the  Ketchumville-Tioga  route 
was  unable  to  make  his  trips  for  two 
days.  Fine  ice,  from  10  to  14  inches  thick, 
has  b'een  harvested  and  many  ice  houses 
have  been  filled  with  the  best  ice  ever. 


of  the  plans  of  developing  the  milling 
facilities  of  the  Exchange  by  a  new 
mill  and  elevator  at  Buffalo. 

The  expansion*  program  is  already 
under  way,  Mr.  Babcock  stated.  An  ele¬ 
vator  in  the  Buffalo  Harbor  has  been 
purchased,  together  with  a  site1  nearby 
on  which  will  be  built  a-  big  modern 
feed  mill.  The  elevator  has  capacity  for 
750,000  bushels  of  g-rain-  and  will  be 
put  in  use  as  soon-  as  transportation 
opens  up  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  pro¬ 
vide  storage  for  the  G..L.  F.  mill  now 
in  operation  at  Buffalo. 


secure  increased  storage  and  milling 
facilities. 

Both  the  mill  owned  at  Buffalo  and  the 
one  leased  at  Peoria  run  twenty-two 


visit  75  to  100  farmers  in  connection  with 
the  pasture  improvement  campaign  start¬ 
ed  by  the  Farm  Bureau  for  permanent 
pasturage.  Other  specialists  will  be  here 
at  later  dates.  Mr.  Jennings,  specialist 


nominees 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  mill  will  men’s  League  Co-oper-ative  Assn,  and  the 
be  in  operation  by  January  1930.  The  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
entire  expansion  program  involves  an  eration.  Leigh  Kirkland  of  Randolph, 
investment  of  more  -than  $1,000,000.  nominated  by  the  Federation,  was 

When  the  new  facilities  are  in  use  the  elected  to  succeed  M.  C.  Burritt  of 

*7-  L.  F.  will  have  milling  capacity  for  Hilton,  who  declined  renomination. 
°ver  three  quarters  of  a  million  tons  George  Kirkland  of  DeWittville,  nomi- 
°f  mixed  poultry  and  dairy  feed  a  year,  nated  by  the  Grange  and  Henry  Bur- 
and  plans  are  laid  for  eventual  ca-  den  of  Cazenovia,  nbmin’ated*  by  the 
P^city  of  one  million  tons.  The  Ex-  League,  were’  re-elected, 
change  now  has  storage’  capacity  for  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
7(50,000  bushels  of  grain  at  Buffalo  President,  N.  F.  Webb  of  Cortland; 
and  Peoria,  Illinois,  where"  the  Ex-  Vice  President,  Fred  Port'er  of  Crown 
change  owns  controlling  interest  in  Point;  Secretary,  George  Kirkland; 

the  Burlington  Elevator.  Treasurer,  Edson  J.  Walrath  of  Evans 

Hr.  Babcock  pointed  out  that  con-  Mills. 


hours  a  day  for  at  least  eight  months  in  drainage  and  water  supply  proffiems, 
of  the  year  and  are  never  closed  down  committee  in  cha*ge  will  meet  at  the 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  ;parm  Bureau  office  in  Owego,  February 
He  stated  that  Buffalo  was  selected  nth,  to  make  all  preliminary  arrange- 
for  the  new  mill  and  elevator  because  ments  for  the  coming  meetings,  etc.  They 
it  gives  the  Exchange  an  opportunity  are:  Arthur  C.  Ellis,  Waverly;  Seymour 

to  take  advantage  of  the  low  water  Part,  Spencer;  Fred  J.  Frost,  'T - ’* 

haul  rates  down  the  Great  Lakes  on 
grain  from  the  West. 

Shareholders  elected  three  directors., 
of  the  Grange,  the  Dairy- 


Fred  J.  Frost,  Newark 
Valley;  Fred  A.  Blewer,  Owego;  Archie 
McNeil,  Lounsberry;  J.  H.  Best,  President 
of  th’e  Farm  Bureau,  is  a  member  ex- 
officio  of  the  committee. — Mrs.  D.  B. 

Ontario  County— The  weather  for  the 
past  month  has  been  quite  cold  for  Janu¬ 
ary  with  not  many  real  thaws  like  we 
used  to  have.  The  winds  have  been  vari¬ 
able  and  very  chilly  and  not  enough  snow 
for  sleighing.  Wheat  and  grass  have  been 
exposed  most  of  the  time.  There  is  quite 
an  amount  of  sicknes’s  among  the  com¬ 
munity.  Gr’ange  work  is  doing  well. 
Hopewell  Grange  472  sent  three  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  school  question  to  the  State 
Grange  at  Rochester  and  the  same  to  our 
state  senate  and  assemblyman.  We  are 
square  again  with  Uncle  Sam;  our  taxes 
are  paid  and  they  were  some  taxes. 
Farnfs  are  assessed  twenty-five  dollars  an 
acre  more  than  they  would  bring  in  the 
market.  When  will  we  be  relieved?  Times 
are  quite  dull.  Potatoes  are  a  drug  on 


the  market.  Hens  are  not  laying  as  good 
as  usual.  Eggs  are  40  cents  per  dozen, 
butter  45  cents  per  pound.  Cows  are  sell¬ 
ing  high  at  auctions.  Wheat  has  fallen 
to  $1.35  for  a  bushel,  timothy  hay  $12  per 
ton. — E.  T.  B. 

Cayuga  County — We  are  having  a  few 
days  of  sleighing  and  farmers  are  taking 
advantage  of  it  to  get  in  their  ice  which 
runs  from  7%  inches  to  11  inches  thick. 
Not  many  farmers  are  changing  hands 
this  year  and  auctions  are  few.  Grain 
and  feeds  have  advanced  recently.  “Glu¬ 
ten”,  the  dairymen’s  standby,  has  gone  to 
$2.75  per  hundredweight,  and  oil  meal  is 
$3.40.  Farmers  are  watching  with  inter¬ 
est  the  doings  at  Albany.  There  is  a 
hopeful  attitude  but  many  are  cynical. 
They  cannot  really  believe  the  politicians 
mean  to  offer  any  relief. — A.  D.  B. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Columbia  County  — We  have  had  zero 
weather  the  past  week.  Ice  harvesting  is 
being  carried  on  all  over  the  county  from 
farmers  who  fill  their  ice  houses,  to  ice 
companies  filling  large  storage  houses. 
There  has  been  12  inch  ice  cut  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  river  and  it  is  of  fine  quality.  The- Cler¬ 
mont  Ice  Company  reports  hundreds  of 
tons  of  clear  12  inch  ice  in  their  storages. 
The  quarantines  have  been  lifted  in 
Austerlitz  homes  for  scarlet  fe.ver.  Sick 
folks  at  Copake  are  getting  better.  Mel- 
lonville  homes  were  visited  by  grippe. 
Fruit  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  county.  County  Agent  A.  B.  Buck- 
holz  arranged  for  Kinderhook  Grange 
Hall,  February  5th  at  1  P.  M.,  and  at 
Hudson  Court  House  7 :30  P.  M.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  6th  the  meetings  were  at  Livings¬ 
ton,  Germantown  and  Clermont.  Colum¬ 
bia  County  is  rated  fifth  of  the  counties  in 
this  important  fruit  state  in  the  production 
of  apples.  Butter  is  46  cents  a  pound  in 
trade  at  stores  and  eggs  40  cents  a  dozen. 
—Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Saratoga  County— February  9th  was  a 
very  stormy  day  with  a  wet  snow  and  the 
warm  weather  makes  it  very  slushy  and 
sloppy.  The  state  roads  were  ploughed 
but  it  was  not  necessary  on  dirt  roads. 
Autos  have  been  able  to  run  all  wintpr. 
L.  H.  Burch  is  preparing  to  start  his 
large  incubators  for  the  spring  chick 
hatching.  Seed  orders  are  being  made 
out  for  spring  planting  in  hot  beds  and 
gardens.  Hay  is  rather  scarce  in  this 
section.  Many  farmers  fear  they  will 
have  to  buy  some  silo  feed  as  it  is  nearly 
gone  in  many  places. — Mrs.  L.  W.  P. 

Sullivan  County  —The  Dairymen’s 
League  meeting  was  held  at  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs  recently  to  elect  officers.  All 
of  the  old  ones  were  re-elected.  A  Lin¬ 
coln  dinner  was  held  on  February  12th  at 
the  Monticello  Inn  and  a  large  gathering 
was  present.  James  Smith,  one  of  Sulli¬ 
van  County’s  best  known  men,  £ied  at  his 
home  at  Eureka  on  Sunday,  February 
10th,  after  a  long  illness.  Neal  Misner 
was  drowned  as  a  large  truck  sunk 
through  White  Lake  ice.  Another  man 
who  was  ahead  of  Misner’s  truck  with  his 
truck  jumped  to  safety.  Snow  is  about  all 
gone  and  the  birds  are  singing  as  though 
spring  is  just  around  the  corner. — P.  E, 
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With  the  A.  A . 

Farm  Mechanic 


American  Agriculturist,  February  23,  1929 
on  wheels,  and  so  on;  but  it  can  also  be 
used  for  destroying  lice  and  other  ver¬ 
min  in  hog  houses,  poultry  houses,  and 


so  on. — I.  W.  D. 


Operating  Farm  Machinery  By  Electricity 


MANY  farmers  are  experiencing  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  use  of  electric  motors 
on  farm  machines  that  were  formerly 
operated  by  gas  engines.  This  trouble 
is  due  to  not  making  proper  allowance 
for  the  difference  in  speed.  Operators 
of  various  pieces  of  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chinery  should  consult  a  competent  me¬ 
chanic  or  engineer  before  attempting  to 
operate  feed  grinders,  fodder  cutters 
and  other  types  of  farm  machinery. 
Reductions  of  speed  should  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  using  a  very  small  pulley 
on  the  motors  as  this  wastes  consider¬ 
able  power  through  slippage  and  is 
very  hard  on  the  belt.  To  equalize  the 
speed,  it  is  advised  that  the  pulley  on 
the  machine  be  increased  rather  than 
try  to  reduce  the  diameter  of  the  pulley 
on  the  motor.  Another  important  point 
to  keep  in  mind  is  that  pulleys  on  mo¬ 
tors  should  be  at  least  six  inches  wide 
to  accommodate  the  ordinary  farm 
belting.  No  pulley  on  a  motor  should 


be  less  than  four  inches  in  diameter.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  port¬ 
able  units  are  not  much  cheaper  than 
those  purchased  fully  equipped  and  the 
practice  of  mounting  motors  on  stone- 
boats  and  skids  should  be  discouraged, 
especially  when  the  farm  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  makeshift  starting  apparatus. 


Oiling  Wagon  Wheels  Paid 

I  WOULD  like  to  give  my  experience, 
which  agrees  exactly  with  your  ad¬ 
vice  to  a  recent  inquirer  advising  him 
to  run  his  wagon  wheels  in  hot  oil  be¬ 
fore  painting,  and  the  effects  w’ere  so 
good  that  my  wagon  maker  said  it  was 
the  best  preserved  wagon  he  ever  saw. 
I  did  not  use  creosote,  although  I  know 
it  is  a  good  wood  preservative,  but 
used  a  preservative  put  out  by  some  of 
the  oil  refineries.  This  is  not  only  a 
good  preservative  for  fence  posts,  wag- 


Proper  Use  of  Leather  Belts 

LEATHER  belting  must  be  kept  dry, 
as  moisture  will  cause  it  to  stretch 
and  weaken.  Hence  it  is  intended 
mostly  for  indoor  use  and  not  where 
steam  or  spray  is  likely  to  be  prevalent. 
When  used  on  grain  separators,  protec¬ 
tion  against  rain  must  be  given. 

Leather  belts  do  not  stretch  much 
after  the  first  few  days’  use  and  hence 
are  very  satisfactory  belts  for  use  be¬ 
tween  fixed  pulleys.  Where  one  of  the 
pulleys  can  be  adjusted  for  distance,  a 
cemented  joint  endless  belt  is  the  quiet¬ 
est  and  most  satisfactory.  Almost  any 
type  of  joint  or  lacing  desired  can  be 
used,  but  the  hinged  type  of  wire  lace 
is  rapidly  becoming  standard  practice. 

Leather  belts  should  be  kept  well 
lubricated  with  neat’s  foot  oil  or  other 
animal  grease.  Mineral  oils  of  any 
kind  are  harmful  and  should  not  be 
used.  Lubrication,  even  with  the  proper 
oil,  is  easily  overdone,  as  it  softens  the 
belt  unduly,  causes  it  to  pick  up  dust 
and  grit,  and  cuts  down  the  power  and 
shortens  the  life.  Only  a  small  amount 
should  be  applied  at  any  one  time  and 
the  oil  should  not  show  on  the  surface. 
If  leather  belts  are  kept  in  good  shape, 


E ach  step  of  the 

Goodrich  Giant 

measures  months  of  steady  wear 


TJOUNDING,  twisting,  scraping, 
machines  in  our  factory  make 
strenuous  tests  of  the  rubber  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Goodrich 
rubber  boots  and  overshoes.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  give  a  rubber 
boot  or  overshoe  harder  treatment 
than  you  would  give  in  many 
months  of  wear. 

The  first  machine  rubs  a  section 
of  sole  rubber  violently  back  and 
forth — one  hundred  times  a  minute. 

Another  machine  stretches  the 
rubber  used  in  the  uppers.  Makes 
sure  it  is  really  “rubbery” — elastic 
yet  strong. 

Still  another  machine  takes  a 
piece  of  the  special  rubber  used  in 
toe  and  instep  and  twists  and  bends 
it  over  and  over  again,  as  you 
might  do  in  walking — but  a  thou¬ 


sand  times  as  hard! 

These  tests  are  amazing!  It’s  as 
if  a  “giant  farmer” — working  for 
your  protection  — were  to  pull  on  a 
pair  of  Goodrich  boots  and  stride 
through  a  whole  year’s  wear  in  a 
single  afternoon. 

These  tests  assure  you  of  good 
value  when  you  buy  Goodrich  foot¬ 
wear.  Look  for  the  name  Goodrich. 
It  is  plainly  stamped  on  all  our 
boots,  overshoes  and  rubbers — the 
honor  mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes 
and  work-rubbers  for  men  and  boys 
to  dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rub¬ 
bers  for  women  and  girls,  the 
Goodrich  line  of  tested  rubber  foot¬ 
wear  meets  the  needs  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family.  The  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Goodrich 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR.  FOR.  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY 


A  favorite  with  farmers — this 
brown  Goodrich  boot  with 
white  sole.  Sizes ,  boys’  to 
men’s.  All  lengths,  knee  to  hip. 


These  strong,  comfortable  all¬ 
rubber  overshoes  come  in  all 
sizes  with  4,  5,  or  6  buckles. 


ThiAsturdy  Norka  comes 
in  black  with  white  or 
brown  sole.  Unrivaled  for 
heavy  wear. 


belt  dressings  usually  are  not  needed 
and  as  many  of  them  actually  are 
harmful,  should  not  be  used  excent 
with  the  approval  of  the  belt  manufac¬ 
turer. 

Extensive  tests  made  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  establish  beyond  any  question 
that  the  hair  or  grain  side  of  leathe” 
belts  has  much  greater  pulling  capacity 
than  the  flesh  side  and  hence  should  go 
next  to  the  pulleys.  In  general  the  belt 
will  transmit  from  two  to  three  times 
the  power  and  will  give  much  longer 
service  when  the  grain  rather  than  the 
flesh  side  is  run  next  to  the  pulleys  — 
I.  W.  D. 


How  the  Central  School 
Act  Works 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 
of  the  sum  actually  expended  for  the 
erection,  enlargement  or  remodeling  of 
a  school  building  in  such  a  district. 

How  the  Plan  Works  Out 

More  than  fifty  central  districts  have 
been  established  since  the  act  took  ef¬ 
fect.  In  many  of  these  districts,  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  opposi¬ 
tion  at  first.  In  order  to  find  out  how 
the  parents  of  children,  those  most 
vitally  interested,  liked  the  system  af¬ 
ter  it  had  been  in  operation  for  a  while, 
American  Agriculturist  sent  a  repre¬ 
sentative  into  two  central  districts  in 
the  State  where  there  had  been  oppo¬ 
sition  when  the  districts  were  estab¬ 
lished.  Many  calls  were  made,  without 
making  any  effort  at  selection,  except 
to  call  on  as  many  parents  of  children 
as  possible.  Our  representative  found 
only  one  man  who  was  opposed  to  the 
system,  and  he  had  no  children.  Many 
of  the  others  stated  that  they 
had  been  bitterly  opposed  at  first  but 
after  some  experience,  they  would 
not  return  to  the  old  system  for  any 
price.  Our  representative  was  not  able 
to  call  on  every  family  in  both  central 
districts,  but  enough  calls  were  made 
so  that  we  believe  it  a  fair  statement 
to  say  that  so  far  as  those  two  districts 
were  concerned  most  of  the  opposition 
had  fairly  well  ceased  after  experience 
had  shown  how  the  central  district 
worked. 

On  page  5  we  print  a  little  table 
which  was  a  result  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  parents  in  1928  in  central  rural 
school  districts.  The  questionnaires 
were  distributed  to  practically  all  the 
parents  whose  children  were  being 
transported.  It  was  intended  for  all, 
and  if  any  were  omitted  it  was  because 
there  was  not  a  full  list  of  names  on 
record,  and  the  omission  was  uninten¬ 
tional.  Districts  recently  formed  as 
well  as  those  which  had  been  formed 
for  some  time  were  included  in  this 
study.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  question¬ 
naires  were  sent  only  to  parents  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  their  attitude.  Of  course, 
not  every  parent  replied  but  enough 
did  so  as  to  give  a  fairly  good  idea  of 
parental  sentiment  in  these  central 
rural  districts. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  make  an  appeal 
to  reason  in  this  whole  matter  of  the 
rural  schools  and  the  welfare  of  our 
boys  and  girls.  If  your  community 
does  not  wish  to  establish  a  central 
school  district,  do  not  do  it.  No  one  is 
urging  you  to.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
sections  in  New  York  State  where  it  is 
probable  that  such  a  district  might  not 
work  well.  Also,  if  your  community  is 
interested,  go  slowly  and  study  the 
plan  so  that  all  thoroughly  understand 
it  before  voting.  If  you  do  want  to 
consider  the  proposition,  or  any  other 
measure  that  relates  to  your  schools  or 
to  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls, 
consider  it  on  its  merits. 

Let  us  lay  aside  prejudices  based  on 
misunderstandings,  cast  out  the  bitter¬ 
ness  toward  those  who  do  not  happen 
to  see  eye  to  eye  with  us  on  the  school 
question,  and  study  the  whole  problem 
of  the  educational  welfare  of  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  spirit  suggested  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  said: 

“With  malice  toward  none;  with 
charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in.” 

There  is  no  best  breed  of  poultry-" 
choose  the  one  you  like  best,  suitable 
for  the  purpose  desired  and  that  is 
available.  Then  keep  it  pure. — M.  F. 
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Baby  52  Chicks 


No  Bluff  Chicks 


Just  Real 
Standard  Quality 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after  year. 
A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement.  Join 
the  old  reliable  plant.  16  years  satisfactory  service 
cuts  down  expensive  advertising.  My  customer  reaps 
the  benefit  by  ordering  from  this  small  advertisement, 
g.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200 
to  290  Egg  Strain  CHICKS  $13.00  per  100;  500  or 
more,  $  1 1 .00  per  100.  Assorted  chicks,  $8.00  per  100. 
FBEE  &  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

HOUSEWORTH’S  leghorn  farms. 

Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


ioNCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flock 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry-] 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is] 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 
Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery  R.26  Lancaster,  0.1 


New  England  Bred  Leghorns 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
eastern  states  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated  Yearbook 
^_{ree — to  poultry  keepers  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Gives  housing,  trapnesting,  pedigreeing,  breeding  and 
feeding  plans  our  35  years’  experience  has  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  reasons  why  we-  can  sell  Chicks  guaranteed 
to  he  more  profitable  than  any  others  you  can  buy. 
LORD  FARMS,  85  FOREST  ST.,  METHUEN,  MASS. 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

BREEDER. 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  12c. 
Rocks,  Reds,  14c.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  15c.  Black  Giants, 
20c  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Low  Brooder  Prices! 


Write  for  catalog 
or  order  direct 

100-chiek  $C.OO  .  500-clnck  $Q.OO  .  1000-chick  510 
electric  O  ,  coal-burning  7  « coal-burning  XL. 

LIBERTY  MARVEL  CO.,  90-108  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Valuable  Book 


Learn  how  to 
make  your  poultry 
pay  Extra  PROFITS 

Our  new  book  contains  information  which 
vitally  affects  your  profits  in  poultry  keep¬ 
ing.  It  explains  the  great  importance  of 
calcium.  It  tells  why  PEARL  GRIT  makes 
and  saves  money  for  you.  We’ll  gladly  send 
you  the  book  if  you’ll  mail  the  coupon. 

Your  birds  need  PEARL  GRIT  now. 
This  is  the  season  of  increasing  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  You  must  guard  the  health  and  vi¬ 
tality  of  your  layers.  They’ll  slump  or  break 
down  unless  you  supply  them  with  the  cal¬ 
cium  which  PEARL  GRIT  provides  in  the 
most  economical,  most  effective  form. 

Build  for  Future  PROFITS 

PEARL  GRIT  gives  poten¬ 
cy  to  breeding  stock.  It  sup¬ 
plies  the  calcium  which  must 
he  stored  in  the  egg  to  help 
nourish  the  chick  germ  dur¬ 
ing  incubation.  A  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  eggs  will  hatch  if 
you  feed  PEARL  GRIT  to 
your  breeding  stock.  And  the  chicks  will 
be  bigger,  stronger,  livelier.  Since  your 
profits  for  another  year  depend  on  the 
chicks  you  succeed  in  rearing,  be  sure  to 
get  your  mated  birds  in  good  condition  by 
feeding  PEARL  GRIT  now. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  in  securing 
PEARL  GRIT  from  feed  dealers,  let  us 
know.  We’ll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

.  .  .  AND  MAIL  THE  COUPON 
FOR  THE  BOOK  TODAY 


Pearl  Grit  Corporation 
3816  Wayne  St.,  Piqua,  O. 

Send  me  your  free  book  “The  Poultry  Raiser’s 
Pay  Envelope”,  and  give  me  the  names  of 
dealers  who  handle  PEARL  GRIT. 


Name _ 

Address . 


Po&t  Office _ _ —  State--------. 

Tell  us  your  dealer’s  name  and  address 


Enforcing  the  New  York 
Egg  Law 

By  KENNETH  FEE 

Director,  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau ,  N,  Y.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 

AFTER  having  wrestled  with  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  egg  law  for  the  past 
16  months,  I  have  read  Mr.  Cosline’s 
article  appearing  in  your  issue  for  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  with  considerable  interest. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  law  removes  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  fresh  and  cold  storage  eggs.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  State,  the  term 
“fresh”  as  applied  to  eggs,  now  has  a 
definite  meaning  for  the  first  time.  Be¬ 
fore  the  enactment  of  the  law,  as  it  is 
pointed  out  in  the  article,  any  eggs 
which  had  not  been  held  in  a  cold  stor¬ 
age  warehouse  could  be  sold  as  fresh. 
The  quality  of  eggs  held  for  a  short 
period  in  cold  storage  certainly  should 
he  better  than  the  quality  of  eggs  held 
for  an  equal  length  of  time  elsewhere. 
Yet  under  the  old  regime  the  latter 
could  be  sold  as  fresh  unless  they  were 
actually  unfit  for  food  while  the  former 
must  be  sold  as  “cold  storage  eggs”  al¬ 
though  they  might  be  of  excellent 
quality. 

Difficult  to  Identify  Cold 
Storage  Eggs 

The  situation  would  not  have  been  so 
had  before  the  enactment  of  the  new 
law  if  there  had  been  any  way  to  prove 
which  eggs  had  been  held  in  storage. 
Because  it  was  often  possible  by  means 
of  required  labeling  and  otherwise  to 
trace  eggs  stored  in  New  York  State 
back  to  the  storage  warehouse,  many 
storers  of  eggs  placed  them  in  ware¬ 
houses  in  other  States  where  the  label¬ 
ing  requirements  were  less  rigorous. 
These  eggs  arrived  on  our  markets 
without  means  of  identifying  them  as 
cold  storage  eggs  and  were  often  rep¬ 
resented  as  fresh  eggs. 

Mr.  Cosline  states  that  one  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  new  law  is  that 
it  has.  resulted  in  lower  prices  now  be¬ 
ing  received  by  producers.  The  fact  is 
that  the  most  dependable  figures  show 
the  average  price  paid  for  eggs  during 
the  past  year  to  have  been  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  per  dozen  higher  than  the 
price  paid  the  preceding  year. 

Editor’s  note — Market  price  records 
doubtless  show  better  prices  than  last 
year.  However,  we  are  interested  in 
the  price  received  by  the  average  pro¬ 
ducer  and  thousands  of  them  are  ready 
to  testify  that  they  have  received  lower 
prices  this  winter  than  they  did  last. 
Not  all  of  our  readers  ship  to  the  New 
York  Market. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many 
eggs  out  of  cold  storages  have  been 
sold  during  the  past  few  months  as 
fresh  eggs  or  at  least  as  Grade  A.  Had 
this  not  been  the  case  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  price  for  high  quality  eggs  of 
recent  production  might  have  been 
higher  than  it  was. 

Present  Grades  Not  Always 

Observed 

Although  eggs  from  cold  storage 
warehouses  have  been  sold  as  Grade  A 
and  possibly  as  fresh  eggs,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  have  been  properly  so 
represented.  In  fact,  we  have  ample 
evidence  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
properly  represented  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  If  there  had  been  strict  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  law  the  number  of 
eggs  sold  as  Grade  A  or  Fresh  would 
have  been  greatly  reduced.  The  real 
difficulty,  however,  is  not  with  the  law 
or  with  the  grades  but  with  lack  of  ad¬ 
herence  to  them. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  enforcement  of  this  new 
law  has  ever  been  made.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  compelled  to  strive  to 
secure  adherence  to  the  law  demanding 
an  almost  revolutionary  change  in  the 
method  of  selling  in  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  stores  one  of  the  most  essential 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


Dairy  Farmers. 

Read  this  Book/ 


fC  contains  information  of  tremendous  value  to  every 

thinking  about  remodeling  his  old  barn  or  building  a f  "Z n(?  would 
ideas  it  will  suggest  to  you  on  profitable  dairy  farming  w 
make  it  worth  paying  real  money  for,  but  we  send  it  to  you  FREE. 

A  complete  line  of  modern  barn  equipment,  indutog 
stalls,  stanchions,  pens,  carriers  T**®*™1*/ I  S 
etc.,  is  illustrated  and  described  in  detail  m  'ts  pages- 
Exclusive  patented  features,  which  make  long-headed 
farmers  prefer  Mitchell  equipment,  are  explained  fully- 
You  wiinearn  what  lies  hack  of  the  Mitche  1  name  ;  how 
design,  materials  and  workmanship  unite  to  make  Mit 
chell  equipment  an  outstandingly  good  investment. 

■Mitchell  exnerience  can  be  worth  a  lot  to  you.  Mitchell  dealers,  sales 

to  H, 

of  both  pride  and  profit.  Getting  the  catalog  is  your  first  step. 


.LMFG.CO. 

ment 


r iBv’ax 


Improved 
Automatic 
Watering  Bowl 


Giant 
Litter  Carrier 


♦  H 

y.c^.-S 


Double  Folding 
Sure  Stop  Stall  § 


SendBack 
This  Coupon 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

1906  Forest  Home  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  _Wis. 

Send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  Barn  Equipment  Catalog 


Name  . 
Address 


BABY 


CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Bd. Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12  Richfield,  Pa. 

200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

50  100  500  1000 

Single  Comb,  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1  10 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

Broiler  Chicks,  Heavy  Bleed .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  Light  Breed .  5.00  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY&af.eld%a: 
CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

per  100  500  1000. 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  52.50  $100.00 

Barron  and  Wyokoff  Leghorns . 12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  per 
100,  for  March  and  April.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAIisterville,  Pa.  Box  49 

Wl  A  sr%w  Wi#liyg  Famous  T  a  n  c  r  e  d 

UZkU  X  Strain,  Single  Comb 

White  L  e  g  h  o  r  n 
Chicks,  from  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Our  flocks 
are  headed  with  260  egg  straintcockerels.  Write  for  our 
new  free  circular  and  our  prices. 

Cocolamus  Poultry  Farm,  Box  40,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

Chicks,  Barron  Eng.  White  Leghorns 

Common  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Light  &  Heavy 
Mixed,  as  low  as  8c  each.  100%  guaranteed. 
“New  Circular  Free.”  Prepaid. 

TWIN  HATCHERY  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

White  Leghorns  $12.  Bai  l  ed  Rocks 
$14.  Light  Mixed  $9.  100%  live 

delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Live  Delivery, 
Postage  Prepaid 

50  100  500 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . 

...$6.00 

$11.00 

$52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns . 

...  6.00 

11.00 

52.50 

Anconas  . . 

....  6.00 

1 1.00 

52.50 

Barred  Rocks . . . 

...  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds . 

..  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas . 

....  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes . 

.  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons . 

...  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

Ail  absolutely  first  class 

purebred  stock 

from 

culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507MeechAv.  Cleveland,  0. 


RARV  fHIfK^  Delivery  After  February  15th. 
1  W  Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns.... $3.25  $6.25  $12  $58.75  $1 15 
Anconas  and  Black  Leghorns....  3.25  6.25  12  58.75  115 

White  and  Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14  68.75  135 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14  68.75  135 

Mixed  chicks  all  breeds .  2.75  5.25  10  48.50  95 

Write  for  catalog  and  special  discount  on  early  orders 
Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profit 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Box  12 

H  Sk  W  'W  Tanered  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 
HA  I  Wh.  Leghorns,  II  per  100 

“ Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

jMa,  w  8.  C.  Red .  14  per  100 

I'Uli’U  C  Heavy  Mixed. .  12  per  100 

VlIlvlVlJ  Light  Mixed  .  9  per  100 

500  lots  Z20  less;  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

S”„i" '""C.  P.  Leister,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

PROFIT  BRED  CHICKS 

County  Line  Chicks  are  from  proven  producers.  They 
can  be  secured  in  five  breeds,  S.C.  White  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes 
all  from  range  reared  healthy  bred  to  lay  parents. 
Send  for  folder  which  gives  prices  and  information 
every  poultry  raiser  should  know. 

COUNTY  LINE  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY, 
Box  IB  Telford,  Penna. 

rUIfVC  Will  ship  C.  oTd.  25  50  100 

UnlUivj  s- c-  Kecis . . $4-°°  $7-5°  14.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed . 2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  less,  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 
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Bred  to  lay  from 
high  record  contest  stock 

.  Kerr  s  Quality  Chicks  are  from  high-scor- 
mg  stock  selected  for  breed  type,  constitutional 
vigor  and  freedom  from  disease.  These  factors  are 
combined  with  four  and  five  generations  of  known  laying 
inheritance  based  upon  public  records  of  up  to  294  eggs  in 
White  Leghorns,  280  eggs  in  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  277  eggs 
m  Barred  Rocks.  The  poultryman  who  buys  his  1929  baby  chicks 
from  the  Kerr  Chickeries  is  assured  of  good  chicks  that  will 
live,  grow,  and  lay.  They  are  bred  to  return  a  profit  on  money 
and  time  invested. 

Write  for  booklet  giving  an  illustrated  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Kerr  way  of  producing  livable, 
profitable  chicks.  It  shows  our  attractive  1929 
prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Camden,  N.  J.  Paterson,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Danbury,  Conn.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


10  FREE 


C  H  I  C  K  S  W,TH  EACH  100  ORDERED 
^  n  1  o  before  march  1st. 

Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf's  extra  quality  pure-bred  high 
producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and  health  of  chicks 
is  safeguarded, 


I  is  safeguarded.  Qef  Our  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over 
$1000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds— prices 

_ _  _  i. *- 117m t n  tnrl o U  PhinVc  chilinod  P  H  TT  fPAn  ninlntiM  J  : « 


very  attractive.  Write  today.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Toe  picking  stopped  in¬ 
stantly  with  Wolf’s  “No-Pick.”  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


10  FRFF  PHirKS  — 0N  orders  booked  before  Marui,  iy,n,  we 
IU  riUMl  give  10  Chicks  free  with  each  100  ordered: 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RE  LIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  naid  to 
health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 

Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason¬ 
able.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  of  $10  00 
or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  No.  High  St,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

of  one  hundred  ordered.  April  hatched  chicks.  Leghorns, 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black— $14.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  $16.00  per  100;  White 
Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons,  $18.00  per  100. 
March,  $2  more;  May,  $2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom 
hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  broiler  chicks.  Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy,  12c; 
All  Heavy,  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
husky,  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone 
1603  or  1604. 


D  Jk  ny  hatched  by  the 

DiLD  JL  LITlvlVS  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broil¬ 
ers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n,  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


Wyckoff  Tancred  ¥  T  ¥  "V" 
White  Leghorns 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks.. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


25  50  100 


25  50  100 


Barred  Roclts..„4.00  7.50  14  S.C.W.  Leg . 3.50  6.50  12 

S.C.R.I.  Reds..  4.00  7.50  14  Heavy  Mixed....3.50  6.50  12 


500  Lots  '/2c  less. 
Free  Range  Flocks. 


1000  Lots  Ic  less. 

Live  Delivery. 


B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ATHIMON  CHICKS 

A  EXHIBITION  QUALITY-  BRED  TO  L AYJ 


’crocks 


Our  matings  from  the  world’s  finest  egg  laying  strains. 

Pedigread  males  from  300  egg  dams.  Every  chick  an  actual 
Blue  Blood.  GENUINE  TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREED  MALES 
direct  from  the  famous  Tom  Barron  Farms  of  England  head 
our  Special  Matings.  Large  2-year-old  dams  of  proven  high  ( 

egg  production.  Late  moulters.  Heavy  layers  of  winter  eggs. 

MODERATE  PRICES— COMPLETE  SATISFACTION 

You  take  no  chances  in  buying  Atheneon  Bred-To-Lay  Our  Grade  A  Chicks,  are  from  pure  bred,  egg  bred 

Chicks.  They  grow  faster,  lay  earlier  and  produce  an  stock,  selected  and  culled  by  experts  for  vigor,  size, 

easier  profit  than  ordinary  chicks  due  to  careful  and  type,_  health,  color,  head  points  and  standard  quali- 
scientific  breeding.  Consider  these  high  quality  strains  fications.  Every  maie  sired  by  valuable  males  of  special 

in  our  matings;  Regal  Dorcas  W.  Wyandottes,  200  egg  breeding.  Long  experience  in  breeding  and  incubation 

pedigreed  line  direct;  Holterman’s  Aristocrat;  Park’s  ^^sueff  p0Sj?JWe  t0  Price  ™y  chicks  amazingly  low 

T?vrm:nywu’TTF  T^CHO^^^n^N'^c’'  Yol/ ca"  ^'direct  from  this  Ad-my  liberal  guar- 

TANCRED  VHITE  LEGHORNS  and  OMEN  S  S.C.  antee  of  100%  live  delivery  protects  you  against  loss 

REDS.  Similar  Atheneon  quality  in  14  Popular  Money  inferences:  Athens  National  Bank.  lilt.  Baby  Chick 

Making  Varieties/  4,''n 


Athens  Chick  Hatchery, 
Box  96,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Send  me  FREE  your  illustrated 
Catalog,  complete  price  list  and 
Special  Combination  Offers. 


'I 


Name 


Address 


Ass’n. 

PRICES  ON  GRADE  A  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.,  Bf.,  Brn.  Leghorns — Anconas  . $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks— S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds .  15.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Bocks — Campines  .  16.00  78.00  150.00 

Bf.  Orpingtons — Wh.  Minorcas — Sil.  Wyandottes  .  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Selected  Heavy  Breeds,  Odd  Lots .  12.00  60.00  110.00 

FOR  GREATER  PROFITS  BUY  HATCHERY  CHICKS  FROM 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY 

|  ATHENS  Box  96  OHIO 


( Continued  from  Page  18) 
articles  of  food,  and  has  been  furnished 
with  no  additional  inspectors  or  funds 
to  accomplish  this  task.  The  thousands 
of  inspections  made  have  been  solely  by 
the  use  of  the  regular  Department  in¬ 
spectors  many  of  whom  have  developed 
marked  proficiency  in  determining  the 
quality  of  eggs. 

Wholesalers  Must  Sell  By  Grades 

No  doubt  many  wholesalers  and  job¬ 
bers  thought  that  their  cold  storage 
eggs  could  be  sold  as  Grade  A.  There 
is  no  reason  for  them  to  think  so  longer 
and  most  of  them  know  it.  A  percent¬ 
age  of  eggs  from  cold  storage  will  ap¬ 
pear  to  meet  Grade  A  requirements  if 
they  are  candled  quickly  after  taken 
out  before  they  have  warmed  up.  Many 
of  the  eggs  that  do  so  then  will  fail  to 
meet  Grade  A  requirements  a  little 
later. 

Retailers  depend  largely  on  whole¬ 
salers  to  furnish  them  with  graded 
eggs.  If  a  retailer  finds  his  wholesaler 
has  failed  him  in  this  respect  he  will 
seek  another  source  of  supply.  To  hold 
his  trade  the  wholesaler  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  furnish  eggs  which  not  only 
meet  the  Grade  requirements  at  the 
time  of  delivery  but  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  thereafter.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  wholesalers 
in  general  will  continue  to  sell  cold 
storage  eggs  as  Grade  A. 

Producers  May  Grade  Own  Eggs 

It  is  believed  that  when  the  law  is 
better  understood  and  wholesalers  and ' 
jobbers  learn  to  classify  properly  the 
eggs  which  they  sell  that  there  will  be 
more  general  compliance.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  will  do  everything  within  its 
power  to  bring  into  line  those  who  fail 
to  grade  their  eggs  properly. 

True  it  is  that  the  law  does  not  com¬ 
pel  the  seller  of  eggs  of  his  own  pro¬ 
duction  to  grade  such  eggs.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  doing  so  how¬ 
ever,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  believed  that 
herein  lies  his  opportunity.  General  re¬ 
gard  for  the  new  law  will  result  in  a 
demand  for  newly  produced  eggs  of 
high  quality  and  these  eggs  should 
bring  a  premium  price,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  and  early  winter  months. 
The  New  York  State  poultrymen  who 
are  progressive  enough  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  location  and  furnish 
eggs  of  known  high  quality  should  be 
benefited  by  this  demand. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Kenneth  F.  Fee, 

Director. 
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I THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  COMPANY, 

IBOX  7Q  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


Ducks  Fail  to  Grow 
Properly 

Could  you  let  me  know  what  is  the 
trouble  with  my  ducks.  I  started  in  May 
with  about  60  and  they  have  dwindled 
down  to  about  28  or  30.  They  get  lame 
and  get  poor  then  so  weak  they  stagger. 
They  are  slow  to  feather  out,  just  the 
wing  and  tail  grows.  They  have  died 
three  or  four  in  a  night.  What  would 
you  suggest  feeding  them.  They  have 
free  range,  lots  of  creek  water. — C.  E.  B., 
New  York. 

I  AM  afraid  that  your  trouble  is  due 
to  feed.  As  general  practice,  grain 
is  not  desirable  as  a  duck  feed  until 
the  birds  reach  a  matured  state.  The 
reason  for  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  duck  does  not  possess  a 
crop,  and  hence,  lacks  that  softening 
and  mixing  process  which  takes  place 
in  a  hen  before  the  food  goes  to  the 
gizzard.  Under  these  circumstances 
you  can  see  where  whole  corn  would 
be  especially  disastrous.  I  should 
change  things  so  that  your  birds  have 
a  good  growing  mash  until  they  are 
well  matured.  A  good  mash  of  this 
kind  is  as  follows:  2  parts  wheat  bran, 
1  part  wheat  middlings,  1  part  corn 
meal,  y2  part  beef  scrap,  and  five  per 
cent  of  sharp  sand.  Give  them  as 
much  green  food  as  they  will  eat.  Feed 
about  four  times  a  day. — L.  H.  H. 


CHICKS 


with  vim 
and  vigor 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  years  experi¬ 
ence.  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  at  the  following  prices: 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns . lie  each— $100.00  per  1000 


1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . lie  “  100.00 

Barred  Rocks . 12c  “  110.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . . . 14c  “  130.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas........  1 4c  "  130.00 

Mixed  Broilers .  9c  “  80.00 

Order  now  for  spring  delivery.  Capacity  60,000  eggs. 
$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 

Our  Slogan  “Service  After  Delivery” 


100%  Live  Arrival  10o  soo  1000 

Ferns  Strain  White  Leghorns._$12  $57.50  $110 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns _  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _  14  67.50  130 

White  Rocks -  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds -  14  67.50  130 

Black  Minorcas _  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks _  9  42.50  80 

„afV  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

I'll IX  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


PENN  A  “state 

1  J-.171  m  a*.  Supervjsed., 


CHICKS 


Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  19th  year.  Get  our  low 
prices  on  Reds.  Rocks,  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  I.B.C.A., 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.C.B.  and  Wh.  Bocks .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds . .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  Write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  Richfield!  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  a  Specialty 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks .  7.50  "  "  -  - 

R.  I.  Reds .  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50 

Light  Mixed .  5.00 

Our  White  Leghorn  Cockerels;  Sire — from  hen  that 
laid  312  eggs  per  year.  Hens— 254-290  eggs.  Actual 
365  day  trap  nest  record.  All  chicks  Postpaid  to 
your  door.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di¬ 
rect  or  write  for  free  circular. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Pa. 


7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

5.00 

9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and  Mixed. 
Also  two  and  six  weeks  old  chicks. 
Pekin  Ducklings. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  L!BEbr0txy,,2n.  y. 


Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  since  1904.  Orders  for 
chicks  and  eggs  booked  now.  Catalogue 
on  request. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
“Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  ^  tl£thi2j£ 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.L 


19  (223) 


5  Lb.  Leghorns 

-  The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylvania’s 
healthy  mountain  top.  Get  your 
chicks  from  certified  record  strains 
above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hollywood, 
Tancred,  Barron  Matings.  Hatch 
weekly  pure  white  eggs  up  to  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful  Color 
Plate  Leghorn  Catatogue  Free. 

farm  service 

route  Ale  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


S.C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
R.I.  REDS 

Send  for  low  price  list  and 
booklet,  describing  our  farm, 
stock,  etc.  Our  Tancred  Strain 
Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the 
best.  Eighteen  j’ears  in  the 
Chick  and  Chicken  business. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms, 

Dept.  A.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


HILLP  OT 

Quality  Chicks 

Leghorns  Rocks  C  <•)  Reds  Wyandottes 


Let  the  Hillpot  Low-Egg-Cost  Breeds  Make 
Extra  Profits  for  You  This  Year 


The  flocks  from  which  your  Hillpot  Quality 
Chicks  come  have  been  tested  out  on  the  one 
sure  basis  of  profit- production — low-egg-cost. 

These  special  low-egg-cost  breeds  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  one  of  the  most  attractive  values 
in  the  poultry  market  to-day.  At  a  price  no 
higher  than  that  of  many  chicks  of  merely 
average  quality,  you  can  buy  these  big  pro¬ 
ducers  that  are  so  easy  to  raise,  that  mature 
so  quickly  and  lay  so  heavily  that  you  will 


find  your  egg-cost  cut  to  a  new  and  remark¬ 
able  low  figure,  while  the  fine,  big,  uniform 
eggs  command  the  top  price  in  the  select 
markets. 

THIS  VALUABLE  BOOK  FREE 

It  gives  the  actual  experience  of  successful 
poultrymen  with  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks ;  de¬ 
scribes  each  of  my  breeds  fully;  contains  im¬ 
portant  poultry  data,  house  plans,  etc. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


■EIGENRAUGH  FARMS* 

RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 

_  t  _  __  breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
1  gT  H  ■  K.AEC,  heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 

8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BABY  CHICKS 

22  years’  progressive  success  with 
Cornell’s  advice  in  culling,  grading, 
and  feeding  in  operating  a  71  acre 
Poultry  Farm.  Strong.  Liveable,  Pro¬ 
ductive  and  Profitable  Baby  Chicks. 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes 
and  Giants.  Ask  for  price  and 
mating  lists.  Custom  Hatching. 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


100 


500 


1000 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

In  lots  of....25  50  1nn  Knn  1 

Wh.  Wyandottes 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

Light  Mixed  3.00 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 

rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about,  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75- A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


$4.50 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$77.50 

$150 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

HO 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Leghorns -Re  ds  -  Rocks-Wya  ndottes 


’WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Not  just  a  hatchery,  but  a  real  Breeding  Farm  of  100  acres.  Careful  man¬ 
agement,  finest  possible  equipment,  and  years  of  experience  guarantee  you  a 
better,  more  profitable  chick.  State  tested  annually  for  B.W.D.  Free  Circular . 

Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  59  WalllUgf Oldj  COHII. 


CHICKS 


300,000 
White-Brown 
Buff  Leghorn 

Shipped  C.O.D.  Send  No  Money 

PURE  STRAINS— Tancred— Hollywood— Barron— 
American  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns — Eggs  and  Chicks  Produced  from  some 
of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
Specializing  in  High  Egg  Production — Dependable 
Chicks  for  Commercial  Poultrymen — 100%  Live  Ar¬ 
rival— Send  No  Money — Chicks  Shipped  C.O.D. — 
Catalogue. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms, 

Box  314  Grampian.  Pa. 


HERE:  NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 

FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

American  or  Eng.  SC.  Wh.  Leghorns .  $6.75 

Hollywood  Wh.  or  Brown  or  Buff  Legs .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.  Anconas — Barred  Rocks .  7.75 

RC  or  SC  Reds,  Wh.  Rocks,  Parks  Rocks. . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  BuffOrp.,  Blk.  Minorcas . 

Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians .  1 1 -25 

Light  Mixed  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  any 
Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred. 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOGUE — It  proves  to  you  the  SUCCESS  our  Customers  have 
with  our  chicks— Breeders  culled  and  Bred  for  High  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Win¬ 
ter  when  eggs  are  demanding  large  premiums.  Reference,  Curwensnlle  National 
Bank— 100%  Live  Arrival— Dependable  Service.  Order  Early. 

CHICKERIES,  BOX  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 
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$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

1 70.00 

1 1.25 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

breeds 

our  selection  $10.00. 

Heavy 

AMERICAN 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $12.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  select . —  14.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 

1/2C  less  in  500  lots.  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

25  chicks  add  2c,  50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


^  _ _ — 

Special  Offer  on  Sunshine  Chicks 

Sunshine  Chicks  will  be  better  than  ever  this  season,  blood  tested  for  5  years, 
selected  for  high  egg  production,  bred  for  vigor  and  vitality.  In  fact,  Sunshine 
Chicks  are  of  such  high  quality  that  we  not  only  back  them  with  a  guarantee 
of  live  delivery  but  we  are  going  still  further. 

We  Guarantee  Them  To  Live 

over  the  first  critical  10  days  of  their  life.  We  will  replace  loss  up  to  90% 
free  of  charge.  Play  safe  and  send  for  our  folder  and  price  list  now. 

WRITE  TODAY  ! 


Lone  Oa1{  'Poultry  Farm 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  but  our  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  rearing  is  sold. 

Chicks  of  Known  Ability 

Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose 
dams’  production  records  ranged  from  200-278  eggs. 
This  same  blood  is  being  intensified  still  more  in  the 
present  flock  matings.  Make  sure  of  the  production 
ability  of  your  future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from 
these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  priced  right. 

LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  661,  BABYLON,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

1 13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black) 
1  Minorcas,  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hamburgs, 

1 Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

(  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

jLantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohio 


National  “Superbred”  Chicks 

SOO.OOO  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1929 

Insure  next  winter’s  poultry  profits  by  ordering 
NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS  NOW 
We  breed  and  hatch  13  of  the  leading  Breeds.  Send  for  our 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  with  prices  on  our  utility  and 
special  mated  chicks.  All  chicks  sent  prepaid.  We  guarantee 
100%  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  Member  of  International 
Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  You  will  save  money  by  writing  us  now. 
National  Chick  Farms,  Box  408,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


/ITVf  fIVf  Cl  Breeders  on  Our  Farm 

i'H  II  .■VaJ  WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 

5000  Chicks  Weekly 

Bargain  price  $18.00  per  hundred.  Ten  per  cent  with 
order,  balance  C.O.D.  Refund  if  ordering  dates  are 
filled.  SPECIAL— 200  chicks  weekly  from  pedigreed 
matings,  price  on  request. 

Hatchery  Chicks  For  Greater  Profits 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 

OFFICE  196  LARK  STREET.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


F'Wi 


Fair  port  Quality  Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world  s  best  . 

Fand  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred.  Ferris.  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  ' «' 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientihcallyy^ 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  16  breeds  . 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  'A 
free  poultry  book  arid  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  “  ^ 

F  AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  #Bo*  44  Fairport,  N.  Y.-&  * 


Schwe^lei^Tg^JgcmcM 


riPHEY  LIVE  became  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
I  thrived  ^  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAT  because  they  are 
fcr—  tod  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Anconal,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandotte*  (Xe  and  op.  COQX  Gve  deliver?  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
v.mie,  lnr,w.vvwil  riifit  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Boofc, 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  a  V. 


WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAIN 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office. 

,  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $12.00  $57.50  $110 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box.E,  RICHFIELD,  PA, 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


BOS  QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers.  Several  varie¬ 
ties.  Low  prices.  Special  discounts.  No 
money  down  Pay  10  days  before  ship¬ 
ment  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  free. 

Bos  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


224)  20 


The 

Farmer's 

Advantage 


THERE  is  one  security  at  least 
in  which  the  farmer  can  invest 
his  surplus  funds  or  savings 
and  not  have  to  devote  time  to 
studying  the  business.  That  security 
is  a 

Federal  Land 
Bank  Bond 


The  farmer  is  already  familiar  with  the 
twelve  cooperative  Federal  Land  Banks, 
and  more  than  400,000  farmers  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associa¬ 
tions  and  own  stock  in  them.  Investment 
by  the  farmers  and  the  general  public  in 
these  bonds  has  made  it  possible  for  these 
twelve  Banks  to  make  long-term  loans 
amounting  to  more  than  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  in  the  last  twelve  years.  Thus 
the  savings  of  thousands  of  investors,  large 
and  small,  are  put  to  work  in  this  funda¬ 
mental  industry. 

The  capital,  legal  reserve  and  undivided 
profits  of  these  Banks  are  in  excess  of 
$80,000,000.  Each  bond  is  exempt  from 
Federal,  State,  municipal  and  local  taxa¬ 
tion.  Interest  received  from  it  is  free  from 
all  income  and  other  taxes.  Interest  on 
Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  is  paid  twice 
yearly. 

These  bonds  can  be  turned  into  cash  upon 
short  notice.  Or  they  may  be  used  as  se¬ 
curity  for  a  loan  at  a  Bank. 


Your  choice  of  coupon  or  registered  bond. 
Convenient  denominations:  $40,  $100, 
$500,  $1,000,  $5,000  and  $10,000.  Delivered 


by  registered  mail ;  all 
correspondence  confi¬ 
dential.  Price  and  cur¬ 
rent  rate  will  be  gladly 
quoted  on  request. 

Write  to  nearest 
Federal  hand  Bank 
for  Circular  No.  16 


Federal  Land  Banks 
are  located  at 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


For  Grange  Lecturers 

The  subjects  of  the  debates  are: 

Is  the  young  man  who  chooses 
farming  as  a  life  work  making  a 
mistake  f 

:i:  #  Ji: 

Should  farmers  use  Saturday 
afternoon  as  a  half  holiday? 

*  *  * 

Is  prohibition  under  present 
conditions  a  damage  rather  than 
a  benefit? 

Jjt  ijt  I}J 

Does  poor  cooking  cause  more 
misery  than  sti'ong  drink? 

Should  farmers  adopt  an  8 
hour  day. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  more  economical  to  buy 
concentrates  for  the  dairy  than 
to  grow  them? 

Any  one  of  the  following  debate 
outlines  will  be  sent  to  Granges, 
Farmers’  Clubs  or  others  who 
will  make  use  of  them  on  receipt 
of  2  cents  each  to  cover  mailing 
costs. 

Send  to 

American  Agriculturist 
461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Don’t  Forget  the  Home  Equipment 

Home  Should  Be  As  Well  Equipped  As  Any  Part  of  the  Farm  Plant 


I  FEAR  that  too  often  when  we  talk 
about  modern  farm  power  equipment 
most  of  us  are  thinking  too  much  about 
tractors  and  trucks  and  combines  and 
self  feeding  balers  and  the  other  newer 
equipment  for  saving  the  farmer’s  time 
and  energy,  and  are  perhaps  overlook¬ 
ing  the  other  half  of  the  farm  partner¬ 
ship  and  the  junior  partners  and  their 
need  of  better  equipment  to  make  the 
household  duties  less  exacting  and  the 
home  life  more  comfortable  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  Many  farmers  are  slow  about 
putting  in  labor-saving  home  equip¬ 
ment  because  they  overestimate  the 
cost  of  the  installation.  Much  can  be 
done  for  a  very  reasonable  sum  if  the 
work  is  carefully  planned  and  the  far¬ 
mer  does  part  of  the  labor  of  installa¬ 
tion. 

The  price  of  a  new  grain  binder, 
which  often  can  be  saved  by  better  care 
and  adjustment  and  a  few  minor  re¬ 
pairs,  will  pay  for  a  good  heating  sys¬ 
tem,  or  a  satisfactory  pressure  hot  and 
cold  water  system;  a  good  steer  will 
pay  for  a  good  power  washer  with  en¬ 
gine  or  a  good  water  softener;  the  sav¬ 
ing  by  repainting  the  family  car  and 
using*  it  for  three  more  seasons  will 
finance  a  good  farm  lighting  plant  with 
wiring  and  many  accessories;  while  the 
price  of  a  combine  or  of  a  medium 
priced  four-door  sedan  will  completely 
modernize  the  average  farm  home  with 
furnace,  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
bathroom  and  sewage  disposal,  farm 
lighting  plant,  and  so  on.  We  do  not 
mean  by  such  comparisons  to  discour¬ 
age  the  purchase  of  these  other  things, 
provided  they  are  needed  and  the  far¬ 
mer  can  afford  them;  but  we  would  like 
to  set  up  with  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
a  proper  sense  of  proportion  when  he 
spends  his  money. 

What  Equipment  Does  the 
Housewife  Need? 

Most  women  value  running  water  as 
having  the  greatest  labor  saving  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  home  and  it  is  their 
first  choice  in  home  improvements. 
Probably  this  is  true  when  one  consid¬ 
ers  the  many  ways  in  which  running 
water  affects  the  woman’s  work.  To 
my  mind,  however,  the  power  washer 
and  wringer  is  of  almost  equal  import¬ 
ance,  where  water  is  available  at  a 
cistern  pump.  The  power  washer  is 
used  only  once  or  twice  a  week,  while 
the  running  water  comes  into  use  a 
score  of  times  every  day. 

Often  farm  wives  could  enjoy  years 
earlier  the  labor  and  time  saving  bene¬ 
fits  of  water  in  the  home  if  more  far¬ 
mers  realized  that,  with  proper  plan¬ 
ning,  a  water  system  can  be  put  in  on 
the  installment  plan.  First  a  kitchen 
sink  with  small  forcepump  and  waste 
water  discharge,  such  as  I  put  in  our 
old  home.  Then  to  this  can  be  added  a 
barrel  elevated  on  a  stand  above  the 
stove  with  a  waterfront  connection  to 
the  range  for  hot  water  at  the  sink, 
the  water  being  pumped  up  with  the 
sink  force  pump  by  using  a  two-way 
valve.  Next  a  complete  pressure  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  put  in  using  a  galvanized 
tank  in  the  attic,  set  in  a  metal  pan  to 
catch  any  condensation  or  leakage  and 
fitted  with  cover  and  overflow.  The 
water  would  still  be  pumped  up  with 
the  hand  force  pump  for  a  few  minutes 
each  day.  The  barrel  hot  water  tank 
would  be  replaced  with  a  range  boiler. 
Next  when  the  basement  is  dug  and  a 
furnace  put  in,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
connect  a  furnace  coil  right  on  to  the 
hot  water  tank  so  as  to  heat  from 
either  or  both  range  and  furnace. 

Power  Pump  Can  Be  Used 

When  gas  engine  or  electric  power  is 
available,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  dis¬ 
connect  the  supply  pipe  from  the  hand 
pump  and  attach  it  to  a  power  driven 
pump,  the  hand  pump  still  being  avail¬ 
able  for  pumping  soft  water.  If  care¬ 
fully  planned  beforehand,  practically 
every  pipe  or  other  part  can  be  utilized 
in  making  the  various  changes.  Even 
the^  discarded  attic  tank  can  be  put  to 
service  for  cooling  milk,  as  a  barn  yard 
tank,  and  so  on. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  attic  tank  as 
one  of  the  steps  in  these  changes,  part¬ 


ly  because  it  is  so  commonly  used  and 
partly  because  many  homes  do  not 
have  a  basement  and  the  attic  tank  is 
about  the  only  pressure  system  which 
can  be  used.  It  has  many  shortcom¬ 
ings,  however,  and  wherever  a  pressure 
tank  can  be  installed  it  will  be  found 
far  more  satisfactory  and  considerably 
cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

Sewage  Disposal  Important 

Along  with  the  water  supply  system 
naturally  should  go  sink,  bathroom 
and  sewage  disposal  system.  Here 
again,  if  funds  will  not  permit  of  all 


Becomingly  Feminine 


PATTERN  2710  with  its  bow  neckline 
and  swathed  bodice  is  charmingly  femi¬ 
nine.  The  lovely  lightweight  tweeds  or 
figured  silk  crepes  are  especially  adapted 
to  use  in  such  a  design  and  would  make  a 
very  useful  and  attractive  model.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  3  y8  yards  of  40-inch  material 
with  1  yard  of  36-inch  for  camisole. 
PRICE  13c. 


these  at  one  time,  they  can  be  put  in 
on  the  installment  plan,  provided  the 
building  and  the  complete  equipment 
are  carefully  planned  at  the  outset.  It 
may  be  that  the  first  bathroom  may  be 
a  small  closet-like  room  off  the  kitchen, 
with  toilet  and  lavatory,  close  to  the 
hot  water  supply  at  the  kitchen  range 
and  also  heated  from  the  same.  This 
is  especially  convenient  where  there  are 
small  children  in  the  family.  Later  a 
complete  bathroom  may  be  placed  near 
the  head  of  the  stairs  and  convenient 
to  all  the  upstairs  bedrooms,  while  the 
old  bathroom  is  retained  as  a  wash¬ 
room  and  toilet  for  the  small  members 
of  the  family  and  for  the  men  as  they 
come  in  to  their  meals.  Even  though 
bought  pjcccmeal,  the  bathroom  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  of  good  quality,  as  a 
cheap  poorly  finished  bath  tub  soon  be¬ 
comes  an  eyesore,  is  difficult  to  keep 


clean,  and  is  a  constant  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

A  shower  bath  for  the  men  is  a  won¬ 
derful  boon  in  hot  weather,  and  is 
easily  arranged  in  the  basement.  On 
many  farms  a  simple  but  effective 
shower  bath  has  been  arranged  at  the 
barn,  by  setting  a  tight  barrel  or  tank 
on  the  barn  roof,  with  a  shower  nozzle 
over  a  board  or  cement  platform.  The 
barrel  is  pumped  full  of  water  in  the 
morning  and  is  warmed  up  by  the  hot 
Sunshine,  so  that  at  night  it  will  be  at 
about  the  right  temperature  for  com¬ 
fort. 

Sewage  disposal  is  not  very  expen¬ 
sive  if  most  of  the  work  of  digging 
and  laying  tile  and  mixing  and  pouring 
concrete  is  done  with  farm  labor,  al¬ 
though  it  is  wise  to  have  an  experi¬ 
enced  plumber  layout  and  oversee  all 
plumbing  work.  Some  form  of  septic 
lank  should  be  used,  as  a  cesspool  is 
more  or  less  dangerous  to  the  water 
supply  and  nearly  always  becomes  a 
nuisance  after  a  few  years  and  then 
has  to  be  cleaned  out  regularly.  Waste 
water  from  the  kitchen  sink  should  al¬ 
ways  be  run  through  a  grease  trap  to 
harden  and  remove  the  grease  before  it 
is  run  into  the  septic  tank.  Laundry 
water,  cistern  overflow,  downspout 
water,  and  water  from  flushing  the 
basement  should  not  go  through  the 
septic  tank  but  into  a  separate  drain. 
Your  agricultural  college  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  free  bulletins  and  other 
helps  on  water  supply,  sewage  dis¬ 
posal,  and  so  on. 

Good  Heating  is  Important 

As  quickly  as  possible  a  good  heat¬ 
ing  plant  should  be  installed.  A  central 
heating  plant  not  only  keeps  a  house 
more  comfortably  and  evenly  heated, 
but  usually  with  less  fuel  than  any¬ 
thing  like  equal  comfort  from  individ¬ 
ual  stoves.  But  from  the  housewife's 
side,  the  important  things  are  that  the 
central  heating  plant  takes  the  carry¬ 
ing  and  handling  of  the  fuel,  the  shak¬ 
ing  and  poking  of  the  fire,  and  the 
cleaning  and  carrying  out  of  the  ashes 
entirely  out  of  the  living  part  of  the 
house. 

There  are  many  different  types  of 
heating  plants,  depending  on  how  the 
heat  is  distributed,  such  as  hot  water, 
pressure  steam,  vacuum  or  low  pres¬ 
sure  steam,  forced  air  or  fan  system, 
piped  hot  aii’,  pipeless  hot  air,  and  so 
on.  Also  various  types  as  regards  the 
fuel  used;  such  as  wood,  hard  coal,  soft 
coal,  petroleum  coke,  gas  oven  coke, 
bricquettes,  gravity  oil,  automatic  oil, 
and  so  on.  Space  will  not  permit  of 
discussing  these  in  detail,  since  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  heating  plant  would  re¬ 
quire  an  article  by  itself.  However, 
any  of  these  plants  or  fuels  will  give 
satisfactory  results  if  properly  design¬ 
ed  for  the  given  conditions  and  in¬ 
stalled  by  an  experienced  and  respon¬ 
sible  dealer.  Mistakes  are  easily  made 
by  the  inexperienced  and  nothing  is 
more  annoying  than  a  heating  plant 
which  is  too  small  or  which  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  installed.  The  convenience  and 
satisfaction  of  a  heating  plant  are  very 
much  increased  with  the  use  of  an  au¬ 
tomatic  system  of  temperature  and 
draft  control,  so  that  the  heat  will  he 
automatically  held  at  any  desired  tem¬ 
perature. 

Electric  Power  and  Light 

One  of  the  greatest  boons  to  the 
housewife  is  to  have  available  electric 
light  and  power.  Not  only  does  it  re¬ 
lieve  her  of  the  burden  of  cleaning  and 
filling  kerosene  lamps  and  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  carrying  lamps  up  and 
down  stairs  and  of  hunting  frantically 
for  matches  in  an  emergency,  but  it 
puts  the  light  where  and  how  it  is 
needed,  does  away  with  eye  strain  and 
accidents  from  insufficient  light,  and 
adds  very  greatly  to  the  beauty  and 
comfort  of  the  home  through  the  use  of 
handsome  fittings  and  shaded  and  col¬ 
ored  effects. 

But  all  this  is  only  a  beginner  of  the 
good  points  about  electric  power.  Even 
more  important  is  the  saving  of  time 
and  labor  from  electrical  appliances 

{Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

What  Would  George  Washington  Think  of  Our  Democracy  at  Work 

% 

llfHAT  do  you  suppose  the  Father  of 
VV  His  Country  would  say  if  he  could 
come  back  and  see  this  democracy  at 
work?  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
iust  how  much  we  have  succeeded  and 
in  what  respects  we  have  failed  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  truly  the  government  by  the 
people  that  those  early  pioneers  plan¬ 
ned  it  should  be.  No  doubt  we  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  hopes  in  some  of  our 
achievements.  I  wonder,  I  really  won¬ 
der,  if  they  honestly  thought  women 
would  ever  vote  here  on  an  equal  foot- 
ng  with  men.  And  I  question  if  they 
expected  that  there  would  be  women 
congressmen,  doctors,  judges,  lawyers 
or  business  executives.  Well,  we  have 
;hem,  and  good  ones  too. 

But  what  would  our  honored  found¬ 
ers  think  of  some  of  the  thoughtless 
;hings  we  do?  For  instance,  take  our 
attitude  toward  our  officials  that  we 
fight  so  hard  to  elect  to  office.  As  soon 
as  the  ballyhoo  and  heat  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  are  over  then  we  settle  coldly  back 
and  leave  it  to  ’em — at  least  most  of 
us  do. 

Then  take  the  way  we  treat  our  vet¬ 
erans.  We  boil  with  enthusiasm  and 
patriotic  zeal  when  the  war  is  on  and 
the  need  is  great.  When  the  battles 
have  been  fought  and  the  boys  have 
saved  our  face  for  us,  we  again  settle 
back  and  forget — except  those  of  us 
who  have  bitter  reminders  in  the  form 
of  vacant  chairs  or  disabled  loved  ones. 

They  are  not  complaining,  but  a  trip 
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to  a  hospital  full  of  those  heroes  who 
are  still  fighting  the  war  for  the  rest 
of  us  would  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
price  they  paid  and  are  still  paying. 

The  same  courage  that  took  them 
through  will  serve  them  still — we  are 
the  ones  who  are  shamed  by  our  for¬ 
getfulness  and  neglect. — Aunt  Janet. 

Tested  Recipes 

Sweet  Potato  Croquettes 

Combine  three  cupfuls  mashed  pota¬ 
toes  with  two  tablespoonfuls  butter,  the 
yolk  of  one  egg,  one  half  teaspoonful 
salt,  one  fourth  cupful  chopped  nut 
meats  and  a  dust  of  pepper.  Divide  in 
twelve  equal  portions  and  shape  in 
balls.  Combine  equal  parts  of  fine  bread 
crumbs  and  chopped  nut  meats.  Dip 
the  balls  first  in  beaten  egg  white  and 


Make  a  Rose  Quilt- 
or  Pillow 


butter.  Add  this  to  the  strained  soup. 
— Mrs.  T.  T.,  Canada. 

The  long  cooking  will  kill  the  vita- 
mines  in  the  tomatoes  but  when  this 
recipe  is  used  the  lack  of  vitamines 
may  be  made  up  by  a  fresh  cabbage 
or  lettuce  salad. 

* *  *  * 

Sweet  Potato  Loaf 

To  two  cupfuls  mashed  sweet  potato 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  butter,  a  sea¬ 
soning  of  salt  and  pepper,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  sweet  cream,  one  cupful 
chopped  nut  meats  and  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  fine  cracker  crumbs.  Butter  a  bak¬ 
ing  pan,  dust  liberally  with  ground  nut 
meats  and  fine  cracker  crumbs,  put  in 
the  sweet  potato  and  bake  forty  min¬ 
utes  in  a  moderate  oven. — L.M.T.,  New 
York. 

Diced  pineapple  combines  very  effec¬ 
tively  with  this  loaf  mixture. 


Individual  Model 


PATTERN  2705  with  its  new  seaming 
effect  in  the  bodice  is  particularly  well 
chosen  for  its  slenderizing  effect.  Neces- 
Mi'V  skirt  flare  is  obtained  by  means  of 
wide  box  pleats  in  front  while  the  flat 
eit  provides  the  snug  hipline  so  essen- 
tal  to  smartness.  Heavy  silk  crepes  in 
finish  or  sheer  woolens  are  best  used 
n  niaking  up  this  design.  Pattern  cuts 
TL  s.lzes  1-6,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
o  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires 
6  k  yards  of  40-inch  material  with  y2 
yard  of  18 -inch  contrasting.  PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
c°rrectly  and  enclose  with  correct  re- 
.  tance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
(om  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  spring  fashion  books 
^  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave- 
nue>  New  York  City. 


No.  555,  20  Cents 

This  order  includes  cardboard  cutting 
patterns  of  all  parts  and  instructions  for 
making.  These  patterns  piece  a  plump 
little  rose  in  two  values  of  pink  with  a 
yellow  center,  green  leaves  and  applique 
stem.  This  stem  curves  over  the  alter¬ 
nating  white  blocks.  Each  block  is  12  y2 
sq.  and  the  quilt  finishes  80x88.  Patterns 
only  20  cents. 

It  requires  8 y2  yards  of  assorted  colors. 
We  can  supply  this  cut  in  proper  colors, 
postpaid. 

Peter  Pan,  8 y2  yards  . . . $5.10 

Percale,  all  colors  . 2.55 

Address  Embroidery  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


then  in  the  crumb  mixture  and  fry  in 
deep  fat. — L.M.T.,  New  York. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  luncheon  dish,  shape  the  potato 
croquettes  like  small  apples,  flattening 
the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  croquette 
ball.  Insert  a  whole  clove  in  one  end, 
make  a  depression  in  the  other  flat  side 
and  when  the  croquettes  are  fried  in¬ 
sert  a  spray  of  parsley  in  this  depres¬ 
sion.  You  then  have  sweet  potato  apples 
which  are  both  delicious  and  attractive. 
*  *  * 

Stuffed  Sweet  Potatoes 

Bake  six  potatoes,  cut  in  halves  and 
scoop  out  centres.  Mash  the  scooped 
out  portion,  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
butter,  the  juice  of  one  orange,  one  cup¬ 
ful  shredded  pineapple,  one  fourth  cup¬ 
ful  chopped  walnut  meats,  one  half  tea5 
spoonful  salt,  and  a  little  white  pepper. 
Refill  the  potato  shells  with  this  mix¬ 
ture,  cut  one  dozen  marshmallows  in 
small  pieces  and  heap  them  on  top  of 
the  halves.  Reheat  in  oven  slightly, 
browning  the  top  and  serve  at  once. — 
L.M.T.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Tomato  Soup 

Slice  three  large  onions  and  fry  in 
butter  until  brown.  Remove  them  and 
fry  1  dozen  ripe  tomatoes  or  1  tin  to¬ 
matoes  just  enough  to  heat  them 
through.  Put  all  into  a  pan  with  about 
10  .  cupfuls  of  boiling  water,  a  blanched 
head  of  celery  cut  down  and  a  carrot 
sliced  and  boil  gently  for  two  hours. 
Put  all  through  a  sieve.  Rinse  out  pan 
and  return  strained  soup,  add  %  cup 
cream  and  serve.  Small  squares  of 
toasted  bread  are  nice  dropped  in  this 
— a  few  in  each  plate.  Or  instead  of 
adding  the  cream  have  2  tablespoons 
of  rice  cooked  in  water  with  a  piece  of 


Don’t  Forget  the  Home 
Equipment 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
which  are  at  once  made  available;  such 
as  the  electric  power  washer  and 
wringer,  the  electric  fan  to  keep  one 
cool  and  the  electric  heater  and  bed 
warmer  for  use  when  it  is  not  quite 
cold  enough  to  have  the  furnace  going, 
the  sewing  machine  motor,  the  electric 
vacuum  cleaner,  the  electric  floor  pol¬ 
isher,  the  hair  drier,  the  electric  sad 
iron,  the  electric  ironer,  the  electric  re¬ 
frigerator,  the  electric  stove,  the  auto¬ 
matic  electric  pump,  the  electric  toast¬ 
er  and  percolator,  the  electric  drive  for 
the  cream  separator,  the  electric  milk¬ 
er,  the  electric  incubator  and  brooder, 
the  ventilating  fan  for  sucking  odors 
out  of  the  kitchen,  and  so  on.  It  is 
really  wonderful  to  see  the  manifold 
ways  in  which  electric  power  can  be 
used  to  lighten  the  labor,  not  only  for 
the  farm  wife  but  for  the  man  as  well. 

AU  of  these  good  things  can  be  had 
where  central  station  (usually  known 
as  high  line)  power  is  available;  and  it 
is  the  general  experience  that  once  put 
in,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  house 
wife  to  give  them  up.  But  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  homes  where  central  sta¬ 
tion  power  is  not  yet  available  need  not 
be  without  most  of  these  blessings, 
since  simple  and  reliable  gas  engine 
and  windmill  driven  individual  lighting 
plants  can  be  purchased  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  While  these  will  not 
permit  of  the  electric  range  and  some 
of  the  other  accessories  requiring  heavy 
power,  still  most  of  those  mentioned 
can  be  handled  very  satisfactorily.  Also 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  larger 
wires  are  required  to  carry  32-volt 
than  110-volt  current,  so  that  the  wir¬ 
ing  as  installed  for  the  individual 
plants,  whether  32-volts  or  110-volts, 
will  be  entirely  all  right  for  the  central 
station  power,  with  a  few  simple 
changes  in  entrance  switches,  fuses, 
and  so  on.  And  in  many  cases  the 
generating  plant  and  the  direct  current 
motors  and  other  equipment  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  other  farmers  or  through 
the  power  companies,  requiring  only  a 
small  additional  expense  when  central 
station  power  can  be  put  in.- — I.  W.  D. 


Did  you  ever  try  making  your  net 
and  scrim  curtains  with  hems  the  same 
width  at  top  and  bottom.  When  wash¬ 
ed  they  may  be  reversed,  and  will  last 
much  longer. — M.  F.  M.,  Ark. 


Smelling  is  believing ,  too! 

Its  clean  odor  tells  you  that 
Fels-Naptha  holds  its  full  measure  of 
naptha!  You  can  smell  it — plenty 
there.  It  is  blended,  by  our  exclu¬ 
sive  process,  with  good  golden  soap. 
Working  together  they  give  extra 
help  for  washing — loosening  the  dirt 
and  washing  it  away  without  bard 
rubbing.  Washing  is  easier,  quicker 
—  and  when  it’s  over  how  much 
cleaner  and  sweeter  the  clothes  smell. 
Once  again  smelling  is  believing! 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


save-zw 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower  ^ 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  5  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters  —  $33.75  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo, 

"r— ,  Direct  to  You” 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jbv 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  41  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


flticura 

and  OINTMENT 

World  Famous  Skin  and  HairBeaulifiers 


PYR-PRU? 

St°ve  and  nickeu 

polish  j 


TRADE  MARK 


Prevents  Rust 
Cleans  and  Polishes 

FYR-PRUF 

Stove  and  Nickel  Polish 

Absolutely  Fireproof,  Dustless  ~ 
Odorless,  and  gives  a  Beautiful 
Luster  Only  15^  per  can  ~ 
at  all  dealers  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  By  John  Fox,  Jr. 


IT  was  on  these  scouts  and  skirmishes 
that  the  four — Harry  and  Chad,  and 
Caleb  Hazel  and  Yankee  Jake  Dillon, 
whose  dog-like  devotion  to  Chad  soon 
became  a  regimental  joke — became 
known,  not  only  among  their  own  men, 
but  among  their  enemies,  as  the 
shrewdest  and  most  daring  scouts  in 
the  Federal  service.  Every  Morgan’s 
man  came  to  know  the  name  of  Chad 
Buford;  but  it  was  not  until  Shiloh  that 
Chad  got  his  shoulder-straps,  leading 
a  charge  under  the  very  eye  of  Gener¬ 
al  Grant.  After  Shiloh,  the  Fourth 
Ohio  went  back  to  its  old  quarters 
across  the  river,  and  no  sooner  were 
Chad  and  Harry  there  than  Kentucky 
was  put  under  the  Department  of  the 
Ohio;  and  so  it  was  also  no  queer  turn 
of  fate  that  now  they  were  on  their 
way  to  new  head-quarters  in  Lexing¬ 
ton. 

Straight  along  the  turnpike  that  ran 
between  the  Dean  and  the  Buford 
farms,  the  Fourth  Ohio  went  in  a  cloud 
of  thick  dust  that  rose  and  settled  like 
a  gray  choking  mist  on  the  seared 
fields.  Side  by  side  rode  Harry  and 
Chad,  and  neither  spoke  when,  on  the 
left,  the  white  columns  of  the  Dean 
house  came  into  view,  and,  on  the 
right,  the  red  brick  of  Chad’s  old  home 
showed  through  the  dusty  leaves;  not 
even  when  both  saw  on  the  Dean 
porch  the  figures  of  two  women  who, 
standing  motionless,  were  looking  at 
them.  Harry’s  shoulders  drooped,  and 
he  stared  stonily  ahead,  while  Chad 
turned  his  head  quickly.  The  front 
door  and  shutters  of  the  Buford  house 
were  closed,  and  there  were  few  signs 
of  life  about  the  place.  Only  at  the 
gate  was  the  slouching  figure  of  Je¬ 
rome  Conners,  the  overseer,  who,  wav¬ 
ing  his  hat  at  the  column,  recognized 
Chad,  as  he  rode  by,  and  spoke  to  him, 
Chad  thought,  with  a  covert  sneer. 
Farther  ahead,  and  on  the  farthest 
boundary  of  the  Buford  farm,  was  a 
Federal  fort,  now  deserted,  and  the 
beautiful  woodland  that  had  once  stood 
in  perfect  beauty  around  it  was  sadly 
ravaged  and  nearly  gone,  as  was  the 
Dean  woodland  across  the  road.  It 
was  plain  that  some  people  were  pay¬ 
ing  the  Yankee  piper  for  the  death- 
dance  in  which  a  mighty  nation  was 
shaking  its  feet. 

On  they  went,  past  the  old  college, 
down  Broadway,  wheeling  at  Second 
Street — Harry  -going  on  with  the  regi¬ 
ment  to  camp  on  the  other  edge  of  the 
town;  Chad  reporting  with  his  colonel 
at  General  Ward’s  head-quarters,  a 
columned  brick  house  on  one  corner  of 
the  college  campus,  and  straight  across 
from  the  Hunt  home,  where  he  had 
first  danced  with  Margaret  Dean. 

That  night  the  two  lay  on  the  edge 
of  the  Ashland  woods,  looking  up  at 
the  stars,  the  ripened  bluegrass — a  yel¬ 
low,  moonlit  sea — around  them  and  the 
woods  dark  and  still  behind  them.  Both 
smoked  and  were  silent,  but  each  knew 
that  to  the  other  his  thoughts  were 
known;  for  both  had  been  on  the  same 
errand  that  day,  and  the  miserable 
tale  of  the  last  ten  months  both  had 
learned. 

Trouble  had  soon  begun  for  the  ones 
who  were  dear  to  them,  when  both  left 
for  the  war.  At  once  General  Ander¬ 
son  had  promised  immunity  from  ar¬ 
rest  to  every  peaceable  citizen  in  the 
State,  but  at  once  the  shiftless,  the 
prowling,  the  lawless,  gathered  to  the 
Home  Guards  for  self-protection,  to 
mask  deviltry  and  to  wreak  vengeance 
for  private  wrongs.  At  once  mischief 
began.  Along  the  Ohio,  men  with 
Southern  sympathies  were  clapped  into 
orison.  Citizens  who  had  joined  the 
Confederates  were  pronounced  guilty 
of  treason,  and  Breckinridge  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  Senate  as  a  traitor, 
Morgan’s  great  raid  in  June,  ’61,  spread 


consternation  through  the  land  and, 
straightway,  every  district  and  county 
were  at  the  mercy  of  a  petty  local  pro¬ 
vost.  No  man  of  Southern  sympathies 
could  stand  for  office.  Courts  in  session 
were  broken  up  with  the  bayonet.  Civil 
authority  was  overthrown.  Destruction 
of  property,  indemnity  assessments  on 
innocent  men,  arrests,  imprisonment, 
and  murder  became  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence.  Ministers  were  jailed  and  lately 
prisons  had  even  been  prepared  for 
disloyal  women.  Major  Buford,  forced 
to  stay  at  home  on  account  of  his  rheu¬ 
matism  and  the  serious  illness  of  Miss 
Lucy,  had  been  sent  to  prison  once 
and  was  now  under  arrest  again.  Gen¬ 
eral  Dean,  old  as  he  was,  had  escaped 
and  had  gone  to  Virginia  to  fight  with 
Lee;  and  Margaret  and  Mrs.  Dean, 


but  Jerry  heard  him  and  smiled  vi¬ 
ciously. 

“Well,  that’s  what  I’m  goin’  with 
you  fellers  fer — to  meet  mine.” 

“What!”  said  Dan,  puzzled. 

“We’ve  been  lookin’  fer  each  other 
sence  the  war  broke  out.  I  reckon  he 
went  on  t’other  side  to  keep  me  from 
killin  •  ’him.” 

Dan  shrank  away  from  the  giant 
with  horror;  but  next  day  the  moun¬ 
taineer  saved  the  boy’s  life  in  a  fight  in 
which  Dan's  chum — gallant  little  Tom 
Morgan — lost  his;  and  that  night,  as 
Dan  lay  sleepless  and  crying  in  his 
blanket,  Jerry  Dillon  came  in  from 
guard-duty  and  lay  down  by  him. 

“I’m  goin’  to  take  keer  o’  you.” 

“I  don’t  need  you,”  said  Dan,  gruffly, 
and  Rebel  Jerry  grunted,  turned  over 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  leaves  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog  “Jack.”  His  foster  parents 
are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to  bind 
Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  collects  a 
rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  ’’Jack”  by  his 
side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner 
from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness  at 
school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They  be¬ 
come  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country”  be¬ 
yond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  Chad  enters  into  the  social  life  and  be¬ 
comes  very  popular  at  school.  He  falls  in  love  with  Margaret  Dean, 
daughter  of  General  Dean,  neighbor  of  the  Bufords.  Meanwhile  feeling 
grows  bitter  between  North  and  South  and  war  clouds  gather.  Chad 
joins  the  Union  fores  under  Grant.  His  command  takes  him  back  to 


Lexington. 


with  a  few  servants,  were  out  on  the 
farm  alone. 

But  neither  spoke  of  the  worst  that 
both  feared  was  yet  to  come  —  and 
“Taps”  sounded  soft  and  clear  on  the 
night  air. 

XXIII 

Chad  Captures  An  Old  Friend 

EANWHILE  Morgan  was  coming 
on — led  by  the  two  videttes  in 
gray — Daniel  Dean  and  Rebel  Jerry 
Dillon — coming  on  to  meet  Kirby 
Smith  in  Lexington  after  that  general 
had  led  the  Bluegrass  into  the  Confed¬ 
erate  fold.  They  were  taking  short 
cuts  through  the  hills  now,  and  Rebel 
Jerry  was  guide,  for  he  had  joined 
Morgan  for  that  purpose.  Jerry  had 
long  been  notorious  along  the  border. 
He  never  gave  quarter  on  his  expedi¬ 
tions  for  personal  vengeance,  and  it 
was  said  that  not  even  he  knew  how 
many  men  he  had  killed.  Every  Mor¬ 
gan’s  man  had  heard  of  him,  and  was 
anxious  to  see  him;  and  see  him  they 
did,  though  they  never  heard  him  open 
his  lips  except  in  answer  to  a  question. 
To  Dan  he  seemed  to  take  a  strange 
fancy  right  away,  but  he  was  as  voice¬ 
less  as  the  grave,  except  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  oath,  when  bush-whackers  of 
Daws  Dillon’s  ilk  would  pop  at  the  ad¬ 
vance  guard — sometimes  from  a  rock 
directly  overhead,  for  chase  was  use¬ 
less.  It  took  a  roundabout  climb  of 
one  hundred  yards  to  get  to  the  top  of 
that  rock,  so  there  was  nothing  for 
videttes  and  guards  to  do  but  pop 
back,  which  they  did  to  no  purpose. 
On  the  third  day,  however,  after  a 
skirmish  in  which  Dan  had  charged 
with  a  little  more  dare-deviltry  than 
usual,  the  big  Dillon  ripped  out  an 
oath  of  protest.  An  hour  later  he 
spoke  again: 

“I  got  a  brother  on  t’other  side.” 

Dan  started.  “Why,  so  have  I,”  he 
said.  “What’s  your  brother  with?” 

“Wolford’s  cavalry.” 

“That’s  curious.  So  was  mine — for 
a  while.  He’s  with  Grant  now.”  The 
boy  turned  his -head  away  suddenly. 

“I  might  meet  him,  if  he  were  with 
Wolford  now,”  he  said,  half  to  himself, 


on  his  side  and  went  to  sleep.  Night 
and  day  thereafter  he  was  by  the  boy’s 
side. 

A  thrill  ran  through  the  entire  com¬ 
mand  when  the  column  struck  the  first 
Bluegrass  turnpike,  and  a  cheer  rang 
from  front  to  rear.  Near  Midway,  a 
little  Bluegrass  town  some  fifteen 
miles  from  Lexington,  a  halt  was 
called,  and  another  deafening  cheer 
arose  in  the  extreme  rear  and  came 
forward  like  a  rushing  wind,  as  a  coal- 
black  horse  galloped  the  length  of  the 
column — its  rider,  hat  in  hand,  bowing 
with  a  proud  smile  to  the  flattering 
storm — for  the  idolatry  of  the  man  and 
his  men  was  mutual — with  the  erect 
grace  of  an  Indian,  the  air  of  a  cour¬ 
tier,  and  the  bearing  of  a  soldier  in 
every  line  of  the  six  feet  and  more  of 
his  tireless  frame.  No  man  who  ever 
saw  John  Morgan  on  horseback  but 
had  the  picture  stamped  forever  on  his 
brain,  as  no  man  who  ever  saw  that 
coal-black  horse  ever  forgot  Black 
Bess.  Behind  him  came  his  staff,  and 
behind  them  came  a  wizened  little 
man,  whose  nickname  was  “Lightning” 
— telegraph  operator  for  Morgan’s 
Men.  There'  was  need  of  Lightning 
now,  so  Morgan  sent  him  on  into  town 
with  Dan  and  Jerry  Dillon,  while  he 
afld  Richard  Hunt  followed  leisurely. 

The  three  troopers  found  the  station 
operator  seated  on  the  platform— pipe 
in  mouth,  and  enjoying  himself  hugely. 
He  looked  lazily  at  them. 

“Call  up  Lexington,”  said  Lightning, 
sharply. 

“Go  to  hell!”  said  the  operator,  and 
then  he  nearly  toppled  from  his  chair. 
Lightning,  with  a  vicious  gesture,  had 
swung  a  pistol  on  him. 

“Here — here!”  he  gasped,  “what’d 
you  mean?” 

“Call  up  Lexington,”  repeated  Light¬ 
ning.  The  operator  seated  himself. 

“What  do  you  want  in  Lexington?” 
he  growled. 

“Ask  the  time  of  day?”  The  oper¬ 
ator  stared,  but  the  instrument  clicked. 

“What’s  your  name?”  asked  Light¬ 
ning. 

“Woolums.” 


“Well,  Woolums,  you’re  a  ‘plug.’  j 
wanted  to  -  see  how  you  handled  the 
key.  Yes,  Woolums,  you’re  a  plug.” 

Then  Lightning  seated  himself,  and 
Woolums’  mouth  flew  open — Lightning 
copied  his  style  with  such  exactness 
Again  the  instrument  clicked  and 
Lightning  listened,  smiling: 

“Will  there  be  any  danger  coming  to 
Midway?”  asked  a  railroad  conductor 
in  Lexington.  Lightning  answered, 
grinning : 

“None.  Come  right  on.  No  sign  of 
rebels  here.”  Again  a  click  from  Lex¬ 
ington. 

“General  Ward  orders  General  Fin- 
nell  of  Frankfort  to  move  his  forces. 
General  Ward  will  move  toward 
Georgetown,  to  which  Morgan  with 
eighteen  hundred  men  is  marching.” 

Lightning  caught  his  breath — this 
was  Morgan’s  force  and  his  intention 
exactly.  He  answered: 

“Morgan  with  upward  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  men  has  taken  the  road  to  Frank¬ 
fort.  This  is  reliable.”  Ten  minutes 
later,  Lightning  chuckled. 

“Ward  orders  Finnell  to  recall  his 
regiment  to  Frankfort.” 

Half  an  hour  later  another  idea 
struck  Lightning.  He  clicked  as  though 
telegraphing  from  Frankfort: 

“Our  pickets  just  driven  in.  Great 
excitement.  Force  of  enemy  must  be 
two  thousand.” 

Then  Lightning  laughed.  “I’ve  fooled 
’em,”  said  Lightning. 

There  was  turmoil  in  Lexington.  The 
streets  thundered  with  the  tramp  of 
cavalry  going  to  catch  Morgan.  Day¬ 
light  came  and  nothing  was  done- 
nothing  known.  The  afternoon  waned, 
and  still  Ward  fretted  at  head-quarters, 
while  his  impatient  staff  sat  on  the 
piazza  talking,  speculating,  wondering 
where  the  wily  raider  was.  Leaning 
on  the  campus-fence  near  by  were 
Chadwick  Buford  and  Harry  Dean. 

It  had  been  a  sad  day  for  those  two. 
The  mutual  tolerance  that  prevailed 
among  their  friends  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  had  given  way  to  intense  bit¬ 
terness  now.  There  was  no  thrill  for 
them  in  the  flags  fluttering  a  welcome 
to  them  from  the  windows  of  the  loyal¬ 
ists,  for  under  those  flags  old  friends 
passed  them  in  the  street  with  no  sign 
of  recognition,  but  a  sullen,  averted 
face,  or  a  stare  of  open  contempt. 
Elizabeth  Morgan  had  met  them,  and 
turned  her  head  when  Harry  raised  his 
cap,  though  Chad  saw  tears  spring  to 
her  eyes  as  she  passed.  Sad  as  it  was 
for  him,  Chad  knew  what  the  silent 
torture  in  Harry’s  heart  must  be,  for 
Harry  could  not  bring  himself,  that 
day,  even  to  visit  his  own  home.  And 
now  Morgan  was  coming,  and  they 
might  soon  be  in  a  death-fight,  Harry 
with  his  own  blood-brother  and  both 
with  boyhood  friends. 

“God  grant  that  you  two  may  never 
meet!” 

That  cry  from  General  Dean  was 
beating  ceaselessly  through  Harry's 
brain  now,  and  he  brought  one  hand 
down  on  the  fence,  hardly  noticing  the 
drop  of  blood  that  oozed  from  the  force 
of  the  blow. 

“Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  get  away 
from  here!” 

“I  shall  the  first  chance  that  comes,’ 
said  Chad,  and  he  lifted  his  head  sharp¬ 
ly,  staring  dowm  the  street.  A  phaeton 
was  coming  slowly  toward  them  and  in 
it  were  a  negro  servant  and  a  girl  in 
white.  Harry  was  leaning  over  the 
fence  with  his  back  toward  the  street, 
and  Chad,  the  blood  rushing  to  his  face, 
looked  in  silence,  for  the  negro  was 
Snowball  and  the  girl  was  Mai'garet. 
He  saw  her  start  and  flush  when  she 
saw  him,  her  hands  giving  a  little  con¬ 
vulsive  clutch  at  the  reins;  but  she 
came  on,  looking  straight  ahead. 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Classified  Ails 


dogs  and  pet  stock 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  males  $6,50,  females  $4.50.  P. 
HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


"ggOXCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds  Puppies. 
Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS.  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


"PEDIGREED  CHINCHILLA  BUCKS  for  sale  at  $2 

I  up,  JOHN  PARRY.  Camden,  N.  Y. _ 

-FLEMISH  GIANT  RABBITS.  Black  or  Gray.  Pure 
bred,  healthy,  low  priced.  JOHN  HALL,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 
Tf- YOU  ARE  interested  in  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  you  will  be  proud  to  own,  don’t  miss  one 
of  these,  they  will  bring  your  cows  home  this  sum¬ 
mer.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N,  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


(See  Page  24) 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  CHICKS— Butchers, 
Market  men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  Picture 
Folder  Free,  showing  best  varieties  money  making 
market  chickens.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  Al,  Tyrone, 
Pa. 


PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  X’igeons,  Guineas. 
Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


REISER’S  SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue. 
F.  REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
L.  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  $20-100;  $180-1000;  Invest  now  and 
take  profits  in  1929,  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs. 
Two  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. _ 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

~  GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— chicks— eggs— extraordin- 

ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers — standard 
bred — low  price — Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. _ 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  Island  Red  Cockerels,  superb 
Quality,  $2.50  and  up.  shipped  on  approval.  ROBERT 
II.  PURVES,  Waddington,  N.  Y, _ 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS  10c.  Rocks,  Reds.  Minorcas 
12c.  Wyandottes  13c,  heavies  11c.  Light  mixed  9c.  CON- 
TINENTAL  HATCHERY.  York,  Pa. 

BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Barred  Rocks,  Giants.  Black  Minorcas, 
Anconas,  White,  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS,,  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Dept.  C,  Bueyrus,  Ohio. 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  Chicks  from  certi¬ 
fied  supervised  and  flock  matings.  R.  B.  PEARSALL, 
Groton.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— From  Pedigreed  Barron  White  Leghorns, 
Imported  yearly  from  Barron,  England;  dams  trapnest 
records  to  313.  Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs. 
Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  .New 
Washington,  Ohio. 


HEAVIEST  LAYING  BARRED  Rock  pen  all  eastern 
contests  two  consecutive  years.  Records  to  2347.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Chicks  $25  per  hundred.  Cockerels  $5.  H.  VAN 
WINKLE,  Box  A,  Camden.  N.  Y. 


BABY’  CHICKS:  From  heavy  laying  strains  of  Rocks 
and  Reds  $14.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $12.  Mixed 
$10.  prepaid.  Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  EGGS  for  hatching,  from  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  High  Laying  strain,  and  beautiful  dark  red 
color.  15  eggs  $3.  30  eggs  $5.  LAUREL  CENTRE  GAR¬ 
DENS,  Port  Jefferson  Station,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  chicks  from  two 
and  three  year  hens  only,  18c.  Hatching  eggs,  9c.  RED 
RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM.  Centre  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  SPANISH  &  RED  CAPS,  15  eggs  $2.50; 
Duck  eggs;  White  Muscovies,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Pekins, 
11-12.50.  New  Zealand  Red  Rabbits.  $5.  each.  BREED¬ 
ERS  SUPPLY.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS— S.C.  White  Leghorns  per  100-$11. 
8.C.  Barred  Rocks  $13.  Light  mix  $9  per  100.  Heavy 
$11.  Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid.  New  circular  free.  EDGAR  C.  LEISTER, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS;  Mammoth 
Pekin  ducks;  drakes,  Pearl  guineas.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

ANCONA  COCKERELS  and  New'zealand  red  Rab- 

bits  for  sale.  Write  WILLARD  CRESSEY,  Topsham, 
Maine. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


EVERLAY  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Tormohlen  Famous 
strain.  Baby  chicks,  eggs  for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE 
FARM,  Emporium.  Pa. 


NEAL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS:  Rocks,  Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns  priced  right,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  price  list.  WINGATE  NEAL,  Denton,  Md. 


CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  duality  bring  greater  returns. 
16  breeds.  Circular  free.  How  to  raise  Better  Chicks. 
PERRY  POULTRY’  FARM,  Perry.  N.  Y. 


STATE  TESTED  and  Accredited  S.C.R.I.  and  white 
Leghorns.  Chicks  healthy.  High  producing  Birds.  W. 
W.  HAM,  Branford,  Conn.  Phone  141. 


WOODSIDE  POULTRY  Y’ARDS.  chicks,  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  S.C.  White  Leghorns  Imported  250-298  egg  strain 
Breeder  of  leghorns  for  28  years.  Catalogue.  DAVID 
HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS:  S.C.  ENGLISH  White  Leghorn  and  com¬ 
mon  YVhite  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Bank 
references.  Be  sure  and  get  my  prices  before  ordering. 
CLOY’D  NEIMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  


MAKE  12  to  15  POUND  CAPONS  with  my  Jersey 
black  giant  breeders,  female  from  10  to  12  lbs.,  males 
from  12  to  14  lbs.  blue  ribbon  winners.  Eggs  and 
Chicks  for  sale.  VIKTOR  JADOWSKI,  Allentown.  N.  J. 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


TURKEY'S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Bourbon  Red,  Nar- 
ragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unrelated  pairs 
and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable  prices.  WALTER 
BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio.  


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Large,  vigorous, 
healthy  stock,  free  range.  Prices  reasonable.  ELMER 
BERRY’,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  ADVERTISING 

After  the  issue  of  March  30th  advertisements  for  livestock  (cattle,  swine,  sheep, 
horses  and  goats)  will  not  be  accepted  for  the  classified  page. 

All  livestock  advertising  will  be  grouped  together  on  one  page  under  the  heading 
“LIVESTOCK  -  BREEDERS”.  A  special  reduced  rate  of  50c  per  agate  line,  or  $7.00 
per  column  inch,  will  be  given  this  type  of  advertising. 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  your  advertising  seven  words  of  type  will  average  a  line.  Make 
some  allowance  of  space  for  proper  display. 

This  action  is  taken  for  the  convenience  of  readers  and  also  to  make  livestock  ad¬ 
vertising  of  greater  value  in  the  columns  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  This  display 
advertising,  while  producing  better  results  for  advertisers  will,  in  most  instances,  cost 
no  more  than  classified. 

MINIMUM  SPACE! — Four  lines  averaging  28  words  costing  $2.00  for  each  insertion  is 
the  smallest  order  accepted. 

COPY  must  be  received  eleven  days  prior  to  the  issue  in  which  the  advertisement  is 
to  appear. 

TERMS — Cash  must  accompany  all  orders  for  less  than  $10. 

REFERENCES  either  from  your  bank  or  from  two  reputable  business  men  in  your 
community  are  required  from  new  advertisers.  These  references  are  required  for 
the  protection  of  both  our  readers  and  other  advertisers. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  livestock  advertising  write — Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  for  sale.  Toms  $15.  and 
hens  $12  each.  MRS.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON,  Venice 
Centre,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  DAY  old  turkeys  and  hatching 
eggs.  Place  orders  now  for  early  delivery.  PLYMOUTH 
TURKEY  FARM,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE:  Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys. 
Free  from  disease.  Enclose  Stamp.  MAUDE  MILLS, 
Hammond,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  large  vigorous 
healthy  May  and  June  turkeys.  Toms  $12-$15,  hens 
$8-10.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN.  Adams,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS,  largest  size.  Finest  color. 
GLIDDEN.  Freedom,  Maine. 


GIANT  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy,  fine  markings,  satisfaction.  JOHN  WILLIAM¬ 
SON,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  for  sale,  fine  healthy 
stock.  MRS.  DWIGHT  HARRIS,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  BOURBON  RED  turkeys,  toms  $7.  Hens 
$5.  MR.  LOYS  W.  NOBLE.  Dekalb  Junction.  N.  Y. 


TURKEY’S — Large,  purebred.  Mammoth  Bronze,  vig¬ 
orous,  healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  mark¬ 
ings,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Low- 
ville.  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS:  PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  bronze  healthy 
stock,  exceptional  plumage.  Bred  from  leading  prize 
winners.  MRS.  SPENCER  LANE.  LowviUe,  N.  Y. 


BEST  PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkeys.  Well 
developed.  Splendid  markings.  May  hatched.  Strain  from 
Bird  Bros.  FLORENCE  LEE,  Lowville.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  toms  21  and  23  lbs. 
From  Madison  Square  winners  1929.  MRS.  HOWARD 
STEINHILBER,  Evans  Mills.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  HOLLANDS  RECENT  winnings  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden,  first  cockerel,  first  hen,  second 
cock,  second  pullet,  two  firsts  on  two  entries  at 
Rochester,  breeding  stock,  eggs  in  season.  MRS.  A.  H. 
SMITH,  Sodus,  N.  Y.  


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Box 
102,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202.  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


HIGH  GRADE  SEED  Potatoes— Russets.  Green 
Mountain,  Gold  Coin,  Cobbler,  Banner,  Walter  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Carman  No.  3.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS,  Richfield.  Pa. 


MARTHA  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  Crowns,  $3.75 
per  Thousand,  above  Ten  thousand  $3.  Thousand.  M. 
MAZURSKY,  Barnwell,  S.  C. _ _ 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS— 36  page  illustrated  Catalog 
free.  175  varieties.  Thirty  All  Different  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS,  CABBAGE,  ONIONS,  and  Tomato  Plants, 
$1.  1000.  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants  $1.75  1000.  Gladio¬ 
lus  Bulbs  $1.  Hundred.  CLARK  PLANT  CO.,  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga. 


FARM  SEEDS  APPROVED  varieties.  Officially  an¬ 
alyzed  and  tested.  Beans,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Potatoes, 
Corn.  Oats.  Free  sample  and  circular.  E.  F.  HUM¬ 
PHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


EARLY  JUNE  RED  Raspberry  sets  for  sale.  The 
earliest,  largest,  heaviest  bearing  berry  grown.  Send  for 
literature  telling  what  th  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  says  of  the  June.  LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor, 
N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Keep  Skim  Milk  from  Freezing 


YOU  CAN  KEEP  SKIM  MILK- 
AN  D  SLOP  FROM  FREE1  IMG 
IFNOU  HAVE  ANOLD  OIL  DRUM 
AND  MANURE  SPREAO&R  APRON 


adjust  the  apron  around 

ttoe  arum  so  there's  a  foot 
of  space  between  drttoand 


fill  the  space wrm 

MANURE  AMO  MAKE  A 

VVOOOSN  HO 


By  Ray  Inman 

on  a  small  sled 


be  easily- transported 

'YEAR?- THEN  PEP- PETE’S  ACW£ 
START  SWINQiNYOOW  PEDAL 
EXTREMITIES  IN  ALTERS  XT  UQ& 
SEQUENCE  AND  TRANSPORT 
THE  DAD 8 LAMED  THIN  6 
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m  Livestock 


^Breeders 


CATTLE  |  CATTLE 


A  High  Test  Means  A  Bigger  Check ! 

A  few  points  on  the  test  of  the  milk  that  you  ship  will  make 
a  surprising  difference  in  your  check.  Profit  begins  where 
cost  ends,  so  any  extra  return  means  higher  net  profit. 

JERSEY  MILK  AVERAGES  5:36%  BUTTERFAT. 

Write  now  for  free  booklets  on  Jerseys  and  Jersey  milk 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324 E  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


BIG  MID-WINTER  SALE 


160  Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

selling  for  the  high  dollar  at  public  auction 

FEBRUARY  26-27,  1929,  EARLVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
15th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

in  a  heated  sale  pavilion,  located  40  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  30  miles  from  Utica; 
50  miles  from  Binghamton,  on  3  railroads  and  good  highways  in  all  directions.  Cattle  con¬ 
signed  from  50  different  herds  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

HEALTHY — all  from  herds  uder  State  and  Federal  Supervision — many  Accredited,  60  clay 
retest. 

110  FRESH  COWS  OR  VERY  CLOSE  SPRINGERS— every  cow  under  9  years  of  age, 
many  with  large  cow  testing  records — or  official  records — these  include  two  1000  lb.  cows 
that  gave  23,000  and  25,500  lb.  of  milk  in  a  year. 

25  BULLS  OF  RICH  BREEDING  from  prominent  herds,  out  of  high  record  dams,  nearly 
all  are  ready  for  service.  Selected  for  their  type,  breeding,  and  quality.  They  include  sev¬ 
eral  sons  of  cows  with  records  from  800  to  1000  lb.  in  365  days. 

THIS  IS  TRULY  A  SALE  “ WHERE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABOUND” 

COME  TO  THIS  SALE  REGARDLESS  OF  DISTANCE.  Cattle  placed  aboard  cars  free  of 
charge,  and  provided  with  the  necessary  hay  and  bedding  to  make  the  journey. 

COME  TO  THIS  SALE  BECAUSE  hundreds  of  dairymen  and  breeders  throughout  the  east 
have  bought  cattle  here  with  satisfaction. 

COME  TO  THIS  SALE  BECAUSE  you  can  select  just  what  you  want  from  a  large  num¬ 
ber  all  in  one  place,  and  sold  through  a  sales  manager,  who  assures  you  of  all  papers  and 
takes  care  of  all  details. 

BE  SURE  THAT  YOU  ARE  ON  HAND  WHEN  THIS  SALE  STARTS. 

,  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

COL.  GEORGE  W.  BAXTER,  Auctioneer,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


<r- 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


offer  the 
following 


BULL  CALVES 


sired  by  that  highly  bred  bull — KING  PIEBE  19th,  a  grandson  of  the  great  K.P.O.P. 

FISHKILL  DEKOL  JENNIE  PIEBE 
FISHKILL  VEEMAN  PIEBE 

both  born  January  25,  1929 

FISHKILL  DEKOL  JENNIE  PIEBE  is  out  of  Fishkill  Jennie  DeKol,  she 
being  a  granddaughter  of  that  famous  sire  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka, 
on  her  dam’s  side,  and  a  great  granddaughter  of  the  same  sire  on  her 
sire’s  side. 

FISHKILL  VEEMAN  PIEBE  is  out  of  Fishkill  Inka  Veeman  DeKol,  an¬ 
other  granddaughter  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka  on  her  dam’s  side, 
and  a  great  granddaughter  of  the  same  eminent  sire  on  her  sire’s  side. 

It  will  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  bet-  $  pv  ^  OO  Offered  subject 

i  ^Tob.  to  prior  sale 


ter  buy  than  we  offer  here,  consider¬ 
ing  the  high  breeding  and  price  of  each 

For  full  details  of  pedigree,  terms  of  sale,  etc.,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS  HENRY  morgenthau,  jr.,  owner 


461-4th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


.A 


FOR  SALE:  13  head  of  registered  Holstein  heifers. 
Begin  to  freshen  in  March.  One  2  year  old  bull,  Cana¬ 
dian  bred.  Accredited  herd.  BEN  NEWTON,  Sala¬ 
manca,  N.  Y. 

gL  /1AVVTC  n'2  year  old  heif¬ 
er  L1/W5.  ers,  6  bulls  3  to 
J  18  months  old.  4 
calves  3  months  old,  2  registered  guernsey 
calves  3  months  old  TB  Tested. 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  HEIFER  calves  and 
Shetland  ponies.  STEPHEN  KELLOGG,  Burdette,  N.  Y. 

SWINE  SWINE 

FARMERS  HUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  kind  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
your  money. 

7-8  wks.  old,  $3.75  ea.;  8-10  wks.  old,  $4  ea. 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

M ISH  AW  UN  ROAD,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment.- 

• 

Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment- — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washinuton  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 

T>  EST  GRADE  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
D  Pigs.  3  months  old,  $12.00  each;  6-8  weeks  old. 
$7.00  each.  (Express  Paid).  Bred  Sows  and  Boars. 

C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  0LD  R?ErL|ABLE 

Heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Poland  China  and  Chester  crossed,  Barrows, 
boars  or  sows — 8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  Fancy 
Berkshires,  also  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old  Sows 
and  unrelated  Boars,  $5.00  each.  10  days  trial  or  your 
money  back.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Crating  free  of  charge. 
Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

REGISTERED  O.I.C.  sows  bred  to  farrow,  boar  pigs 
certificates  accepted.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory, 
N.  Y. 

TWO  CHESTER  WHITE  service  boars.  7  months  and 
1  yr.  AMOS  C.  AVERY,  Halcott,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Jersey  Gat 
tie  Club  Elects  Officers 


American  Agriculturist,  February  23,  19^ 
ecutive  Committee,  Frank  Collin,, 
Mannsville;  John  Tucker,  SkaneateW 
H.  S..  Nichols,  Curriers.  S’ 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  held 
in  Syracuse,  action  was  taken  to  sup¬ 
port  the  movement  for  a  farm  products 
show  at  Albany  next  January.  Other 
business  included  a  resolution  favoring 
the  erection  of  better  buildings  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  4-H  Club  exhibits  at 
the  State  Fair  and  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  County  Farm  Bureaus  in  ad¬ 
vancing  calf  club  work.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  1929: 

President,  I.  G.  Payne,  East  Scho- 
dack;  1st  Vice  President,  C.  H.  Jen¬ 
nings,  East  Durham;  2nd  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  T.  E.  Grow,  Lockport;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  C.  B.  Mitchell,  Cohoes;  Ex- 


Orange  County  4H  Club 
Boys  Attend  Banquet 

OUR-H  Club  workers  in  Orange  Co 
were  recently  entertained  at  a  ban¬ 
quet.  Fifty  bankers  and  seventy-fiVe" 
farmers  attended  this  affair,  which  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  by  the 
Orange  County  Bankers  Ass’n.  Short 
talks  were  given  by  three  outstanding 
4-H  Club  boys,  Charles  DuBois,  Isadore 
Demarest,  and  Clifford  Hoppenstedt 
The  principal  address  was  given  by  L 
J.  Taber  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Master  of 
the  National  Grange.  Dr.  V.  B.  Hart 
of  Agriculture  College,  spoke  on  the 
importance  of  credit  for  farmers. 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  and  Russet 
Rurals.  Buy  direct  from  one  of  New  York’s  Premier 
growers,  car  lots  or  less.  A.  A.  WEEKS,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Irish  Cobblers  and 
original  strain  Carman  No.  3.  Buy  direct  from  grower. 
Write  today  for  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  DAHLIAS,  Choice  varieties,  8  our  best, 
all  different  $1.  postpaid.  10  Pompons  $1.  6  choice 
Gladioli  bulbs  with  orders  before  March  15th.  C.  P. 
EARLE,  Dahlia  Specialist,  1806  W.  Genesee  St.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and  Rus- 
sets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We  pay 
freight.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. _ 

CERTIFIED  HEAVYWEIGHT  POTATOES,  Ni  V 

State  test  99.5  free  from  disease,  yield  324  bushels 
per  acre.  RATH  BROS,,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  93  per  cent  pure,  $10. 
bushel;  Sweet  Clover  95  per  cent  pure,  $4.50.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN.  Concordia, 
Kansas. 

CERTIFIED  LATHAM  AND  HERBERT  EASPBER- 
RIES,  Howard  17  and  Mastodon  Strawberries.  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus.  Other  leading  varieties  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  trees.  Shrubs.  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  Prices  low.  Everything  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 

LONG'S  PURE  HONEY — Direct  from  producer, 
clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.  pail  $1.15  postpaid,  whole¬ 
sale  prioes  on  request.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  W.  C. 
LONG,  Millville,  Pa.  _ ' 

PURE  HONEY.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  5  lbs.  clover, 
$1;  10,  $1.90;  buckwheat  $1.65.  Prepaid.  C.  N.  BAL¬ 
LARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  MACHINE,  New  Automatic,  2  single  units, 
pump,  tank,  etc. ;  like  new,  reasonable.  Also  2  double 
units.  O.  HENDRICKSON.  CobleskiU,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PATCHWORK;  Rayon,  Percale,  Prints,  3  lbs.  $1. 
100  assorted  pieces  6x8,  $1.  Special  trial  package,  50 
cents,  postpaid.  NEW  ENGLAND  PATCHWORK  CO., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  Old  or  Odd 
Coins.  Keep  all  old  money,  it  may  be  very  valuable. 
Get  Posted.  Send  10  cents  for  illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book,  4x6.  25  years  in  business.  We  buy  and  Sell. 
CLARKE  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS’  “EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAN.”  You 
can  make  $30  to  $150  weekly  distributing  Whitmer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  unnecessary.  We 
teach  you  how  free.  Earn  while  learning.  Team  or  car 
needed.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  “Every-Day -Pay-Day- 
Plan.”  THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Columbus,  In¬ 
diana.  Farm  Dept.  12. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  at  home.  Every  student 
successful.  SCHOOL,  Box  707,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

INCUBATORS:'  2  new  Prairie  State  120  eggs,  each 
$12;  Cream  separator  cheap;  Harder  Silo;  round  brood¬ 
er  house;  large  camera  (Premo) ;  Registered  Airedale 
brood  Bitch.  LLOYD  HALLENBECK,  Greendale,  N.  Y. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  BEE  hives,  new  and  used,  Bar- 
UerviJle  type.  One  four  basket  reversible  honey  extractor. 
International  three  ton  truck.  Llydraulic  hoist,  pneu¬ 
matic  tires,  in  good  shape.  ARTHUR  POLLOCK, 
Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS.  Attractive  designs,  il¬ 
lustrated,  printed  in  colors.  Positively  stick  to  tin, 
never  peel  off.  Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebe- 
plain,  Vt. 

250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1. 
Samples  free.  50  calling  cards  10c.  WALTER  G.  COL¬ 
LINS.  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


FOR*  SALE:  Switches,  etc..  Combings  made  up. 
Booklet.  KVA  MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


MINK  FURS  WANTED.  Large  $30.  Medium  $24. 
Small  $20.  Red  fox,  large  $30.  Medium  $24.  Small  $20. 
E.  T.  SHERMAN,  Whitman,  Mass. 

WANTED— RAW  FURS,  Rabbits,  Especially  good 
Muskrats,  $1.75.  Also  want  live  Rabbits,  Muskrats, 
Minis,  Foxes,  Raccoons,  STERNS  FUR  CO.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS — Make  $25. — $100  weekly,  selling  Comet 

Sprayers  and  Autowashers  to  farmers  and  Autoists 
All  brass,  Throws  continuous  stream.  Established  35 
years.  Particulars  free.  RUSLEK  CO.,  Johnstown  Ohio 
Box  C12. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


MODERN  DAIRY  FARM  for  sale:  200  acre  central 
New  York  bargain.  Deal  direct  with  owner.  Description 
cuts  on  request.  .DRAWER  113.  MorrisviUe,  N.  Y. 

DEL-MAR -VA— THE  PENINSULA  OF  PLENTY 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  supply- 
ing_  twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
permeates  entire  Peninsula.  Low-priced  farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing. 
Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  Schools,  low  taxes! 
Handsome  descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  164  Del- 
Mar-Va  Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 

75  ACRE  POULTRY  AND  DAIRY  farm.  toliiS 

home,  road  stand  buildings,  good  improvements.  Team, 
tools.  Liberty  Highway.  300  acres.  40  cows,  team  trac¬ 
tor,  all  tools.  2  miles  from  village.  $5000.  first  pay¬ 
ment.  Best  one  man  farm  in  county,  60  acres,  15 
head  cattle,  team,  tools,  electricity,  running  water,  im¬ 
proved  road.  Gravel  bed.  C.  P.  TAYLOR,  Apalachin, 
Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

145  ACRES  DELMARVA  PENINSULA.  90  acres  till¬ 
able,  remainder  woodland.  300  apple  trees.  Pears, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Grapes  for  family  use.  Six  room 
house,  shade  trees,  good  water,  cellar  granary,  stable, 
tool,  shed,  metal  corn  crib,  chicken  house,  brooder 
house,  etc.  Hard  road,  milk  route,  mail  route,  school 
bus,  telephone  line.  Six  railroad  stations  within  five 
miles.  $7000.  Possession  30  days.  For  particulars  write 
R.D.  1;  Box  63  B.  Townsend,  Delaware. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE  INTERNATIONAL  tractor  cheap  with 
governors  and  pulleys,  good  shape.  Set  plows.  W.  C. 
HALL,  Genesa,  Pa. 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply.  $1.35  per  roll.  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list  WINIICER  BROS.,  Millis.  Mass. _ _ 

ELECfTflC  LIGHTING  PLANT  large  capacity,  guan 

anteed  good  as  new,  a  bargain.  LESTER  BENNETT, 
Victor,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS.  20  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft 
32  to  40  ft.  27c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid.  ARTHUR 
L.  FERRIS,  Box  A,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


RELIABLE  MEN  WANTED  to  sell  guaranteed  trees, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Steady  work.  Pay  weekly.  Start  now 
for  Spring  business.  Wholesale  and  retail.  WEBB 
NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

^WANTED  IN  MARCH  young  man  experienced  in 

greenhouse  and  garden  work  also  capable  of  attending 
Seed  Store  and  keeping  accounts.  Protestant  American 
of  good  family  connection  preferred.  LAUREL  CENTRE 
GARDENS,  Port  JeffersoA  Station,  N.  Y. 

EVERY  HOME  A  PROSPECT.  Make  big  money.  Enc 
ploy  crew.  Take  orders  trees,  shrubbery.  Work  entire 
year.  All  or  part  time.  Complete  cooperation.  Landscape 
service.  Com.  paid  weekly.  We  deliver,  collect.  Apply 
WILLEMS,  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Desk  A,  Rochester, 
N,  Y. _ 

HOUSEWORKERS — Mother  and  adult  son  desires 
sensible  experienced  woman  who  knows  how  to  do 
the  simple  things  well.  Neatness  and  good  disposition 
essential.  State  age,  experience  and  references.  $5® 
per  month.  Permanent  and  exceptional  home  for 
right  person.  Address  EVERGREEN,  1274  Alicia  Ave., 
Wesi  Englewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED— HAY,  GRAIN.  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,.  Pa. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASC0 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.5“: 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Fifty  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  Paducah,  KL 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50,  Smok¬ 

ing  5  lbs.  $1.25,  Pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FAIDI" 
ERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Faducah,  Kentucky. _ _ 

LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.,  9Uc; 

5,  $1.25;  10,  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.,  60c;  5.  90c;  10. 
$1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Kentucky. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Dog  Law  Changes  Proposed 


i  SSEMBLYMAN  D.  P.  Witter  of 
A  Tioga  County  has  introduced  a  bill 
Jjto  the  New  York  Legislature  which 
Jakes  radical  changes  in  the  New 
^ork  State  dog  licensing  law  aiming 
to  further  curb  the  depredations  of 
,heep  killing  dogs,  to  more  definitely 
fix  the  ownership  and  the  requirements 
of  licenses  and  to  more  quickly  make 
indemnity  available. 

At  present  the  listing  of  dog  owners 
outside  of  cities  is  done  by  assessors. 
The  proposed  law  provides  that  the 
Town  Board  appoint  a  resident  of  the 
town  who  is  responsible  for  preparing 
a  list  of  dog  owners.  This  method  is 
already  in  force  in  Suffolk  County  and 
is  giving  satisfaction. 

The  license  fee  for  male  dogs  and 
spayed  female  dogs  remains  at  $2.00. 
The  bill  provides  a  license  fee  of  un¬ 
spayed  females  to  be  increased  from 
$5.00  to  $10.00. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  to  offer  bounties  for  the  dep¬ 
redation  of  dogs  attacking  domestic 
animals  and  for  the  payment  of  boun¬ 
ties  from  dog  license  fees. 

The  proposed  law  does  away  with 
the  present  uncertainty  as  to  indemni¬ 
ties  for  animals  killed.  It  provides 
that  the  dog  license  money  m  the 
county  treasury  be  used  as  taf  as  ade¬ 
quate  but  if  it  is  inadequate  that 
funds  from  other  sources  be  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Un¬ 
der  the  present  law  the  determination 
of  the  damages  is  made  by  the  as¬ 
sessor.  This  method  has  resulted  in 
some  dissatisfaction  and  the  new  bill 
provides  for  an  entirely  new  plan.  It 
provides  that  any  causes  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  over  the  awarding  of  damages 
hat  either  the  owner  or  the  county 
;reasurer  may  make  a  request  for  a  re¬ 
new  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 


take  action  by  either  notifying  the 
breed  association  or  writing  us  for  as¬ 
sistance  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  you  pat¬ 
ronize  only  advertisers  in  publications 
which  guarantee  their  advertising.  A 
man  who  advertises  pure  bred  stock 
and  then  is  unable  to  furnish  registra¬ 
tion  certificates  is  plainly  misrepre¬ 
senting  facts.  If  all  buyers  would  ’in¬ 
sist  that  papers  be  delivered  this  prac¬ 
tice  could  be  stopped. 


Insurance  Company  Not 
Licensed  in  New  York 

.  “Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding  the  insurance  policies  that  the 
Sterling  Insurance  Underwriters  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  are  issuing?  Are  they  licensed 
to  do  business  in  New  York  State  and 
are  their  policies  reliable?” 

IN  a  report  received  from  the  State 
Department  of  Insurance  we  are  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  Sterling  Insurance  Un¬ 
derwriters  have  not  been  authorized  to 
do  business  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

We  are  further  informed  that  any 
person  who  represents  an  insurance 
company  not  authorized  to  do  business 
in  the  state,  as  an  agent  or  who  in  any 
manner  aids  in  the  transaction  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  it  becomes  liable  to  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  misdemeanor,  the  penalty  for 
which  upon  conviction  is  $500  fine  or 
one  year’s  imprisonment,  or  both.  How¬ 
ever,  a  citizen  of  this  state  may,  if  he 
so  wishes,  insure  his  life  or  his  prop¬ 
erty  in  an  unauthorized  foreign  insur¬ 
ance  corporation — dealing  with  it  di¬ 
rect — without  committing  any  violation 
of  law,  but  in  so  doing  he  assumes  all 
the  risks  incident  to  dealing  with  them. 


;ure  and  Markets.  Following  this  the  (Commission  Firm  AcknOWl- 

VtHU  mflkfi  fl.  dP.CiSlOn  .  T  A 

edges  Lrror 


commissioner  will  make  a  decision 
either  confirming  the  action  of  the  as¬ 
sessor  or  modifying  it  either  by  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease.  v 


Insist  on  Registration  Papers 
With  Purebred  Stock 

“I  got  a  Berkshire  sow  and  the  man  has 
failed  to  produce  the  papers.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  this  man  but  can  get  no  reply.  I 
could  have  gotten  the  same  pigs  here  at 
home  for  twelve  dollars,  not  registered. 
Will  you  please  see  if  you  can  get  the 
papers  for  me?” 

LETTERS  to  this  man  still  remain 
unanswered.  In  ordering  live  stock 
you  must  first  bear  in  mind  that  if  an 
animal  is  advertised  as  pure  bred  you 
are  entitled  to  a  registry  certificate 
and  if  you  do  not  get  it  you  should 


“I  have  a  claim  for  eleven  crates  of 

cauliflower  shipped  to  . — -  on 

August  11,  1927,  for  which  I  have  never 
received  returns.  Will  you  try  and  col¬ 
lect  for  me?” 

SEVERAL  letters  to  the  consignee 
showed  that  an  error  had  been  made 
in'  sending  returns  to  the  wrong  party 
for  this  shipment.  After  waiting  a 
considerable  length  of  time  after  which 
this  party  would  not  return  the  check, 
the  firm  gave  us  a  duplicate  which  was 
forwarded  to  our  subscriber  in  final 
settlement. 

This  is  just  another  instance  of  the 
service  we  are  rendering  through  our 
Service  Bureau  to  subscribers.  We 
stand  ready  at  all  times  to  be  of  as¬ 
sistance  and  a  request  will  bring  a 
prompt  reply.  , 


Reward  Goes  to  Monroe  County  Man 

ON  December  21,  1928,  our  sub-  ed  by  Deputy  Sheriffs  Gordon  and 
scriber.  Mr.  William  Somerville,  R.  Leary  and  were  tried  before  J 


Preparedness 

Through  Timely  Insurance 
Untimely  Death  Is  Robbed 
Of  Its  Full  Claim 

Is  Your  Life  Insurance  Quota  Filled? 

See  how  easily  it  can  be  done’  and  what  a  moderate 
sum  is  required  in  the  Postal  Life  to  add  a  substantial 
policy  to  your  present  holding:  less  than  $10-00  a  month 
for  the  younger  ages,  will  add  $5,000;  if  you  are  thirty, 
$9.55. 

Then,  too,  the  economies  of  the  business 
as  conducted  by  the 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Co. 

reduce  the  amount  of  the  premium  payments:  divi¬ 
dends  of  9l/2%  are  guaranteed  in  its  policies 


Everybody  who  is  insurable  should  have  regard 
for  the  importance  of  adding  to  his  insurance  estate 
from  time  to  time  during  his  producing  years.  Some 
persons  add  $1,000  each  year  as  their  income  in¬ 
creases.  $10,000  or  $5,000  in  one  transaction  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  all  at  age  30. 

%  •  ,  • 
Nowhere  can  the  average  man  invest  his  money 

so  advantageously  as  in  standard  life  insurance 

issued  by  this  Company. 

Deal  with  this  most  modern  Company;  avail  your¬ 
self  of  its  economy.  A  knowledge  of  its  benefits  is 
now  spread  through  every  community,  gaining  for  it 
a  nationwide  membership. 

Its  twenty-three  years  of  experience  have  given 
more  than  in-looks;  they  record  the  results  of  care¬ 
ful  tests  put  into  practice  in  every  department  of  the 
Company.  They  will  have  a  telling  effect  in  future 
years. 

Write  for  information;  get  the  glow  of  a  personal  satisfaction  in 
acting  for  yourself  and  saving  money. 

What  Sustains  and  Helps  the  Record 


Postal  Life  Building 
Owned  by  the 
Company 


The  Record  Shows 


there  have  been  paid  to  policy 

beneficiaries  . $36,680,941 

On  claims  by  death .  14,350,545 

In  matured  endowments .  1,786,788 

In  surrender  values  and  divi¬ 
dends  . - . — —  4,189,959 


Standard  policy-reserves,  resources  $22,000,000 
Standard  old-line  legal  reserve. 

Standard  policy  provisions,  approved  by  the 
New  York  State  Insurance  Department. 
Operates  under  strict  requirements  of  New  York 
State  and  subject  to  United  States  Postal 
authorities  everywhere. 


In  loans  on  policies .  16,353,649  Insurance  in  force . $56,000,000 

Simply  use  the  Coupon,  or  write  and  say, 

“Mail  me  information  as  to  Policy  men¬ 
tioned  in  American  Agriculturist.”  Be  sure 
to  give 

1.  Your  Full  Name;  2.  Your  Occupation; 

3.  Exact  Date  of  Your  Birth. 

All  Standard  forms  of  Life  and  Endowment 
insurance  are  issued  by  this  company  and 
information  as  to  any  of  them  will  be  glad¬ 
ly  furnished. 

When  your  inquiry  reaches  us  no  agent  will 
be  sent  to  visit  you.  We  desire  to  co-operate 
with  you  directly,  and  have  you  think  out 
with  us  your  problems,  from  documentary 
matter  submitted.  Because  we  employ  no 
agents  the  resultant  commission  savings  go 
to  you.  It  is  the  only  non-agency  life  in¬ 
surance  company  in  America. 


American  Agriculturist,  2-23-29 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Without  obligating  me,  please  send  full 
insurance  particulars  for  my  age.  * 


Name _ 

Address.. 


POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 
511  Fifth  Ave.,  Corner  43rd  St.,  New  York 


Occupation . . 

Exact  date  of  birth 

fcaaaa 
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Human  Labor  is  Costly 


( Continued  from  Page  3) 

engine  to  operate  the  elevator  and 
shaker  mechanism,  especially  in  sandy 
soil  or  hilly  ground  where  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  traction  with  the  digger 
wheels.  One  team  can  easily  handle  an 
engine  driven  digger.  Tractor  owners 
are  also  operating  diggers  with  the 
power  take-off.  Two  new  devices  are 
helping  to  eliminate  the  back-breaking 
work  of  hand  picking.  One  is  a  bag¬ 
ger — crates  may  be  used — which  at¬ 
taches  to  the  rear  of  elevating  diggers. 
One  or  two  men  or  boys  ride  on  the 
side  of  the  bagger  to  remove  stones 
and  vines  if  necessary.  The.,  other  is  a 
bunching  or  crating  attachment  which 
goes  on  the  side  of  an  elevating  digger 
and  drops  the  potatoes  in  windrows, 
working  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a 
bundle  carrier  on  a  binder.  Crates  can 
be  used  with  this  attachment  where 
stones  or  lumps  do  not  interfere. 

Power  sprayers  covering,  four,  six, 
eight  or  more  rows  are  doubling  yields 
for  many  potato  growers  who  have  not 
formerly  realized  the  value  of  thorough 
and  frequent  spraying.  Grading  ma¬ 
chinery  for  use  at  the  potato  cellar  or 
shipping  station  aid  in  marketing  a 
more  uniform  product  which  commands 
a  higher  price. 


New  Equipment  for  the  Truck 
Grower 


Truck  gardeners  and  truck  farming 
methods  are  being  aided  by  new  and 
improved  transplanters,  garden  tract¬ 
ors  and  their  attachments,  washing, 
bunching  and  tying  machines  and  simi¬ 
lar  equipment.  Two-row  transplanters 
are  new,  as  are  transplanters  equipped 
with  a  check-rowing  attachment  which 
permits  cross-cultivation  of  tomatoes, 
cabbage  and  other  transplanted  crops. 
By  using  a  garden  tractor  with  a  re¬ 
duced  speed  gear  ratio,  celery  has  been 
successfully  transplanted  by  machine. 
The  tractor  travels  about  35  to  40  feet 
per  minute  to  accomplish  the  necessary 
close  spacing.  The  garden  tractor  and 
motor  truck  are  rapidly  increasing  the 
number  of  horseless  truck  farms. 

Low  cutting  attachments  for  corn 
binders,  improved  plows  and  covering 
attachments,  stalk  cutters,  along  with 
the  standard  husker-shredder  and  en¬ 
silage  cutter  are  being  employed  in  the 
fight  against  the  European  corn  borer. 
Mechanical  methods  of  control  form 
the  only  successful  way  thus  far  dis¬ 
covered* 1  in  which  to  combat  the  borer. 

The  side  delivery  rake  and  hay  loader 
are  two  hay  tools  which  form  the  basis 
of  modern  hay  making  methods.  The 
side  delivery  is  indispensable  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  quality  legume  hays  such  as 
alfalfa,  for  these  crops  must  be  cured 
in  the  windrow  in  order  to  prevent  the 
valuable  leaves  from  becoming  overdry 
and  dropping  off  in  handling.  The  rec¬ 
ommended  practice  is  to  rake  the  hay 
into  windrows  with, the  side  deliverv  im¬ 
mediately  or  soon  after  cutting.  Even 
if  rained  on,  the  windrows  can  easily 
and  quickly  be  turned  with  the  same 
tooL,  resulting  in  quick  drying  and  but 
little  loss  in  color  or  nutritive  value 
unless  in  a  prolonged  rainy  period.  The 
use  of  a  hay  loader  in  conjunction  with 
the  side  delivery  rake  will  save  from 
lVz  to  2  hours  of  labor  per  acre  in  put¬ 
ting  up  hay. 
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The  durability  of  a  Fisher  Body,  in 
and  of  itself,  is  sufficient  reason  for 
the  selection  of  a  Fisher  Body  car. 
This  durability  is  the  result  of  basic 
factors,  such  as  superior  engineer^ 
ing,  use  of  the  longest  wearing  mate¬ 
rials,  and  steel-and-wood  construc¬ 
tion.  Fisher  Body  cars,  therefore, 
appeal  powerfully  to  men  and  wom¬ 
en  whose  first  demand  is  long  life,  as 
well  as  to  those.whose  first  demand 
is  appearance.  It  follows  that  when 
the  buyer  who  knows  the  facts  de¬ 
mands  both  style  and  sturdiness  in 
highest  degree,  his  choice  is  inevit¬ 
ably  a  car  with  Body  by  Fisher. 


T'line  Reasons  for  Fisher  Durability 


1.  Body  Bracing.  Fisher  Bodies  arc  rigidly  braced.  Braces  made 
from  malleable  iron,  drop  forged  steel  and  pressed  steel. 


2.  Roof  Construction.  Fisher  Body  roofs  are  of  slat  and  bow 
construction  —  much  stronger  and  safer  than  construction  commonly 
used. 


3.  R oof  Material.  Weatherproof  fabric.  Top  material  of  Fisher 
Bodies  is  exceptionally  durable  and  stands  up  under  all  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 


4 .  Body  F inish .  Lacquer  finish  on  a  Fisher  Body  retains  its  luster 
over  a  long  period  of  time  because  of  careful  finishing  methods. 


5.  Panels  and  Paneling.  Steel  panels  of  Fisher  Bodies  are 
reinforced  by  the  wood  framework.  There  is  no  metal-to-metal 
contact. 


6.  Body  Sills.  Body  sills  are  made  of  selected  hardwood  lumber, 
weather-proofed.  They  are  unusually  large  and  strong. 


7.  Composite  Construction.  All  Fisher  Bodies  are  of  wood 
and  steel,  the  wood  reinforcing  the  steel  and  the  steel  reinforcing  the 
wood.  It  has  been  proved  that  this  construction  gives  maximum 
strength,  maximum  safety  and  maximum  resiliency.  Because  of  com¬ 
posite  construction,  rumbles  and  body  noises  are  avoided. 


8.  Door  Construction.  In  the  average  sized  door  of  a  Body  by 
Fisher,  there  are  approximately  <?M  board  feet  of  lumber  and  1S}4 
square  feet  of  sheet  steel. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


9.  Wood  Frame  Construction.  Selected  hardwoods  are  used 
throughout  the  wood  framework  of  Fisher  Bodies.  All  joints  in  the 
body  framework  are  mortised,  glued,  screwed  or  bolted  together.  No 
nails  are  used.  There  are  approximately  200  wood  parts  in  a  Fisher 
Body  and  1200  operations  are  necessary  to  complete  these  wood 
parts  for  body  framing. 


Cadillac  '  La  Salic  '  Buicl{  '  Oakland  *  Oldsmobile  *  Pontiac  *  Chevrolet 


FISHER 


Manure  Spreader  Handles  Lime 


For  farms  where  more  electric  power 
is  desired  but  central  station  current  is 
not  available,  light  plants  of  greater 
capacity  than  formerly  fill  the  bill.  A 
lime  spreading  attachment  for  tight 
bottom  manure  spreaders  is  a  new  aid 
in  liming  “sour”  soils  without  much  ad¬ 
ditional  investment  in  lime  spreading 
equipment.  A  hot  water  beater  which 
attaches  to  gas  engines  and  utilizes  the 
waste  heat  from  the  exhaust  is  a  new 
convenience  around  the  dairy  barn  and 
farmstead.  Simple,  inexpensive  run¬ 
ning  water  systems  have  brought  run¬ 
ning  water  within  the  economic  reach 
of  every  farm. 

A  new  plow  on  which  the  moldboard 
is  replaced  by  revolving  beaters  which 
pulverize  the  soil  and  make  a  finished 
seed  bed  in  one  operation  has  recently 
been  announced.  Two  California  im¬ 
portations,  the  orchard  harrow  and  the 
heavy,  offset  cover-crop  disk  harrow 
are  coming  east,  the  former  to  help 
prepare  a  deep  Jneilow  seed  bed  for 


potatoes  in  one  operation,  the  latter  to 
aid  better  cultivation  of  eastern  or¬ 
chards.  The  rotary  hoe  is  a  tillage  tool 
which  cultivates  row  or  broadcast  row 
or  broadcast. crops  without  injuring  the 
crop  plants,  yet  thoroughly  eliminates 
small  weeds  and  grasses.  No  attention 
need  be  paid  to  following  the  row  when 
cultivating  small  corn  or  beans  with 
this  tool.  The  combined  rotary  hoe  and 
soil  pulverizer  is  the  newest  variation 
in  tillage  tool  design.  A  two-row  hoe 
pulled  by  a  team  will  cultivate  double 
or  triple  the  acreage  in  a  day  that  can 
be  covered  with  a  one-row  cultivator. 

The  farm  operator  of  today  is  less 
bound  to  custom  and  tradition  than  has 
ever  been. the  case  in  the  past.  He  is 
willing  to  try  new  crops,  new  methods 
of  doing  things,  and  is  constantly  on 
the  alert  for  new  ways  in  which  to  re¬ 
duce  labor,  cut  costs  and  make  farm 
life  easier  and  more  comfortable.  The 
manufacturers  of  farm  equipment  have 
also  been  alert  to  provide  these  modern 
farm  aids.  That  both  are  being  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  work  is  attested  by  the 
increasing  production  per  agricultural 
worker,  the  gradually  advancing  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  on  the  farm  and  the  con¬ 
current  increase  in  the  amount  -  and 
value  of  farm  machinery  and  equip¬ 


ment  being  purchased  by  farmers  of 
the  United  States. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

( Continued  from  Page  22) 

Chad’s  hand  went  unconsciously  to  his 
cap,  and  when  Harry  rose,  puzzled  to 
see  him  bareheaded,  the  phaeton  sto 
ped,  and  there  was  a  half-broken  cry: 

“Harry!” 

Cap  still  in  hand,  Chad  strode  away 
as  the  brother,  with  an  answering  cry, 
sprang  toward  her. 


When  he  came  back,  an  hour  later, 
at  dusk,  Harry  was  seated  on  the  por¬ 
tico,  and  the  long  silence  between  them 
was  broken  at  last. 

“She — they  oughtn’t  to  come  to  town 
at  a  time  like  this,”  said  Chad,  roughly. 

“I  told  her  that,”  said  Harry,  “but  it 
was  useless.  She  will  come  and  go  just 
as  she  pleases.” 

Harry  rose  and  leaned  for  a  moment- 
against  one  of  the  big  pillars. 

A  pair  of  heels  clicked  suddenly  to¬ 
gether  oh  the  grass  before  them,  and 


an  orderly  stood  at  salute. 

“General  Ward’s  compliments,  and 
will  Lieutenant  Buford  and  Lieutenant 
Dean  report  to  him  at  once?” 

Inside,  the  General  looked  worried, 
and  his  manner  was  rather  sharp. 

“Do  you  know  General  Dean?”  he 
asked,  looking  at  Harry. 

“He  is  my  father,  sir.” 

The  General  wheeled  in  his  chair. 

“What!”  he  exclaimed.  “Well — um— 

I  suppose  one  of  you  will  be  enough. 
You  can  go.” 

When  the  door  closed  behind  Harry, 
he  looked  at  Chad. 

“There  are  two  rebels  at  General 
Dean’s  house  tonight,”  he  said,  quietly. 
“One  of  them,  I  am  told — why,  he  must 
be  that  boy’s  brother,”  and  again  the 
General  mused;  then  he  added,  sharply1 
“Take  six  good  men  out  there  right 
away  and  capture  them.  And  watch 
out  for  Daws  Dillon  and  his  band  of 
cut-throats.  I  am  told  he  is  in  this 
region.  I’ve  sent  a  company  after  him. 
But  you  capture  the  two  at  General 
Dean’s.” 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 
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DIBBLE'S 

tested  Farm  Se 


The 

Highest  Grade 
Obtainable 

Northern  grown,  especially  adapted  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  Middle  and  New 
England  States  produce  maximum  crops  at 
a  minimum  of  expense. 

Every  lot  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for 
purity  and  germination  and  sold  direct  to 
you  under  Dibble  s  famous  10mday-money - 
back-if-you-want-it  guarantee  subject  to  any 
test  you  wish  to  make  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  for  the  best  possible  quality. 

Do  not  gamble  with  cheap  seeds.  They  will 
beat  you  every  time. 

Dibble  s  D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa ,  Northwest¬ 
ern  dry  land  grown  and  genuine  Grimm, 

Medium  and  Mammoth  Clovers  and  Tim¬ 
othy  99.50  pure  or  better,  average  analysis 
for  years  99.70. 

Fancy  Alsike ,  “The  cream  of  the  crop”. 

Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike 
and  Alsike  and  White  Clover  Natural  Mix¬ 
tures  the  Seeding  bargains  of  the  year. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats,  Heavyweight  and 
Twentieth  Century,  heavy  grain,  enormous 
yielders,  thoroughly  recleaned  and  graded. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn,  all  Northern  grown  of 
course.  Average  germination  all  lots  tested 
to  date  above  95%. 

Cornell  11,  Sweepstakes,  Mammoth  Yel¬ 
low  Flint,  Early  Yellow  Dent,  Improved 
Learning,  Mammoth  White  Dent,  Big  Red 
Dent,  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Barley,  Alpha  and  Oder - 
brucker. 

Spring  Wheat,  Seed  Peas,  Soy  Beans, 

Buckwheat  and  a  full  line  of  Millets, 

Grasses,  etc. 

Everything  For  the  Farm 

Send  for  Catalog 

The  Dibble  Catalog  is  the  most  beautiful, 
strictly  Farm  Seed  Book  issued  in  America, 
illustrated  throughout  in  colors,  printed  in 

large  type  on  heavy  paper  and  the  descrip-  _  _ 

J"tter  By  ^rmers  (over  a  thousand  acres  in  our  own  seed  farms) 

t,  /mrS;  6  S  t?  p  am  truth  about  the  Farm  Seed  Situation  and  is  an  inval¬ 
uable  guide  to  every  Farmer. 

The  Catalog  and  Complete  Price  List  FREE. 

Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

BOX  G  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


grown  in  the  cold  North  from  se¬ 
lected  stock  seed  and  on  soil  in 
certain  sections  especially  adapted 
to  each  variety,  have  produced  a 
quality  that  for  purity,  freedom 
from  disease,  vigor  and  productive¬ 
ness  is  unexcelled. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the 
eating Starting  in  a  small  way 
on  our  own  farms,  our  annual 
sales  gradually  grew  till  they  ex- 

100,000  Bushels 

Dibble’s  Russets,  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  Carmans,  Raleighs,  Rurals, 
Gold  Coins,  Uncle  Sams,  Money¬ 
makers,  Early  Ohios,  Irish  Cob¬ 
blers,  Early  Rose  and  Early  Mani¬ 
stee  in  any  quantity  from  barrels 
to  car  loads,  and  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Owing  to  abundant  crops,  Seed 
Potatoes  of  the  best  quality  can 
be  bought  for  very  little  money 
this  year. 

Get  our  prices  before  placing 
your  order. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  2,  1929. 
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The  Outlook  for  Farming  in  1929 


EDITOR’S  Note:  The  following  com¬ 
ments  on  the  outlook  for  agriculture  as 
applied  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
cere  taken  from  the  crop  outlook  is- 
ned  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Comments  applying  to  this 
\ection  come  from  various  sources  in¬ 
cluding  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports,  correspondence  with  read¬ 
ers  and  personal  experience. 

General 

I  In  general  farmers  in  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  territory  should  aim  to 
rr0\v  the  things  the  West  cannot  grow, 
Either  because  of  climate  or  distance 
jrom  markets.  Products  that  offer 
jbromise  of  good  returns  over  a  period 
of  years  are  milk,  potatoes,  apples,  al- 
Jalfa,  eggs,  canning  factory  crops  and 
Cabbage.  Beans  may  return  some  profit 
yhere  efficiently  grown  but  do  not 
romise  as  good  returns  as  those  listed 
ibove. 

Market  Opportunities 

Farmers  in  A. A.  territory  have  mar- 
et  opportunities  not  available  to  other 
lections.  For  example,  there  is  some 
demand  for  grade  A  milk  as  well  as  a 
Special  market  for  milk  high  in  butter- 
fat.  Another  opportunity  is  marketing 
at  the  roadside.  At  present  where  re¬ 
tail  jrices  are  so  much  above  wholesale 
Irices  there  is  an  especial  inducement 
to  sell  at  retail  when  possible. 

Dairying. 

I  Returns  from  dairying  will  continue 
vary  rather  sharply  from  season  to 
ason  according  to  pastures,  feed  con¬ 
ations,  and  urban  demand.  The  gradu- 
ly  increasing  demand  for  milk  and 
ilk  products  will  probably  maintain 
bout  the  present  spread  between  the 
Irices  of  feed  and  the  prices  of  dairy 
products  until  there  is  such  a  material 
aange  in  the  beef  situation  that  farm- 
:s  will  increase  milk  production  by 
lilking  a  larger  number  of  cows. 

Milk  producers  in  the  New  York 


milk  shed  are  especially  interested  in 
the  problem  of  furnishing  New  York 
its  milk  supply  during  the  short  period 
in  the  fall  so  that  it  will  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  widen  the  New  York  milk  shed. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  milk 
shed  has  the  ability  to  produce  milk 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  New 
York’s  demand  for  years  to  come  if 
a  price  can  be  secured  which  will 
make  it  profitable.  If  the  New  York 
milk  shed  is  widened  during  the  short 
period  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  exclude  this  milk  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

In  New  York  State  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  remained  about  stationary 
during  the  past  year  but  more  calves 
have  been  raised  indicating  that  an¬ 
other  period  of  high  production  may 
be  due  by  1930.  New  York  State  has 
been  importing  dairy  cows  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers.  The  sane  course  to 
follow  is  to  weed  out  the  low  producers, 
feed  properly,  and  change  the  breed¬ 
ing  dates  of  some  of  the  herd  so  they 
will  freshen  in  the  fall.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a  poor  time  to  raise  more 
heifer  calves  than  will  be  needed  to 
maintain  the  herd. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that 
the  purebred  business  will  not  reach  a 
point  of  overexpansion  until  after  the 
dairy  business  reaches  the  down  grade 
again.  However  cycles  of  low  and  high 
prices  in  purebred  cattle  are  more  vio¬ 
lent  than  in  grade  cattle  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  poor  time  to  plunge  in 
the  purebred  business,  although  an  ex¬ 
cellent  time  to  start  in  a  small  way. 

The  feed  supply,  including  feed 
grains,  feedstuffs,  and  hay,  is  slightly 
larger  than  last  year,  and  well  above 
the  average  of  the  past  five  years. 
Prices  of  these  commodities  may  be 
expected  to  hold  generally  steady  un¬ 
til  spring  pasturage  is  available,  since 
more  cattle  are  on  feed  and  prices 
of  livestock  and  dairy  products  are 


generally  favorable  to  a  maintenance 
of  relatively  heavy  consumption  of  con¬ 
centrates,  legume  hay,  and  feed  grains. 

Hogs. 

The  hog  outlook  for  1929  is  favor¬ 
able.  Slaughter  is  expected  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  than  in  1928,  with 
some  improvement  in  foreign  demand 
and  no  material  change  in  domestic 
demand.  The  seasonal  levels  of  hog 
prices  in  1929  and  1930  are  expected 
to  average  higher  than  in  1928.  Sta¬ 
bilization  of  hog  production  at  a  level 
represented  by  the  pig  crop  of  1928 
appears  to  be  the  most  suitable  pro¬ 
gram  for  securing  a  profitable  balance 
between  corn  and  hog  production  in 
the  Corn  Belt. 

The  number  of  swine  on  farms  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  decreased  during  1928.  While 
this  section  cannot  compete  with  the 
corn  belt  in  producing  pork,  it  would 
seem  that  it  offers  promise  as  a  side 
line  this  year. 

Sheep. 

Although  increased  numbers  of  sheep 
in  this  country  have  not  as  yet  affected 
the  markets,  caution  should  enter  in¬ 
to  production  plans  as  present  lamb 
prices  can  not  be  maintained  if  ex¬ 
pansion  is  continued  too  rapidly.  Sheep 
numbers  continued  to  increase  during 
1928  and  the  lamb  crop  this  year  may 
show  some  increase  above  last  year. 
Active  business  conditions  will  continue 
to  help  support  the  lamb  and  wool 
market  well  through .  1929,  with  pos¬ 
sible  slackening  in  late  1929  or  in  1930. 

Sheep  have  increased  on  eastern 
farms.  New  York  state  is  consider¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  dog  law  and  pay¬ 
ment  of  sheep  indemnities. 

The  ups  and  downs  in  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness  are  getting  more  violent,  that  is 
the  good  years  are  better  and  the  poor 
years  poorer.  Sheep  prices  are  affected 
both  by  meat  prices  and  wool  prices. 


The  outlook  for  sheep  is  decidely  good 
for  the  next  year  or  two. 

Horses. 

Horse  prices  during  1929  may  con¬ 
tinue  upward,  especially  in  Eastern 
States.  Mule  prices  during  1929  are 
expected  to  remain  higher  than  dur¬ 
ing  1927,  and  may  even  exceed  the 
prices  of  1928. 

Eastern  farmers  should  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  to  join  a  “Horse  Association” 
because  of  increased  prices  for  hoi'se3. 
On  many  farms  it  will  doubtless  pay 
to  raise  a  colt  or  two  for  use  on  the 
farm. 

Poultry. 

The  prospective  poultry  supply  and 
demand  situation  indicates  higher 
prices  during  the  first  half  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  than  prevailed  a  year  ago 
and  prices  for  eggs  during  the  first 
six  months  lower  than  those  in  1928 
but  higher  than  those  in  1927.  The 
situation  is  favorable  to  the  producer 
of  poultry  for  meat  because  of  the 
relatively  smaller  stocks  of  chickens 
on  farms,  smaller  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  and  larger  supplies  of  feed. 

Although  egg  prices  on  the  New 
York  market  have  averaged  slightly 
better  than  a  year  ago,  many  pro¬ 
ducers  in  New  York  State  report  low¬ 
er  returns  than  last  season. 

The  situation  would  seem  to  war¬ 
rant  the  maintenance  of  present  flocks 
in  the  East  with  perhaps  closer  at¬ 
tention  to  efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
production.  Poultrymen  who  have 
their  business  on  an  efficient  basis 
should  make  money  during  the  coming 
year. 

Apples. 

Commercial  production  of  apples  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  will  continue 
at  a  high  level  and  probably  will  in¬ 
crease  over  a  period  of  5  or  10  years. 
The  rate  of  increase  is  likely  to  be 
( Continued  on  Page  9 ) 
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ALBANY 

ALLEGANY 

♦BRONX 

BROOME 

CATTARAUGUS 

CAYUGA  . 

CHAUTAUQUA 

CHEMUNG 

CHENANGO 

CLINTON 

COLUMBIA 

CORTLAND 

DELAWARE 

DUTCHESS 

ERIE  ■  ' 

ESSEX  ..  1 

FRANKLIN  .. 
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GENESEE 
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HAMILTON 
HERKIMER 
JEFFERSON 
♦KINGS 

LEWIS  . 

LIVINGSTON 

MADISON 

Monroe  , 
MONTGOMERY 
NASSAU 
♦NEW  YORK 
NIAGARA 
ONEIDA 
ONONDAGA 
ONTARIO 
ORANGE  T 
ORLEANS 
OSWEGO 
OTSEGO 
PUTNAM 
QUEENS 

RENSSELAER  ..... 
♦RICHMOND 
ROCKLAND 
ST.  LAWRENCE 
SARATOGA 
SCHENECTADY 
SCHOHARIE 

SCHUYLER  _ 

SENECA 

STEUBEN 

SUFFOLK  . 

SULLIVAN 
TIOGA  _ 
TOMPKINS 
ULSTER 

Warren 
Washington  ... 

WAYNE 

Westchester”; 
Wyoming 
yates  . 
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Farm 

Tractors 

on 

Farm 

Implement 

Number 

of 

Value 

of 

Expenditures 

for 

Apples 

Potatoes 

Vegetables 

(Com. 

Hay 

Number 

of 

Number 

of 

Farms 

Population 

Farms 

Values 

Dairy  Cows 

Dairy  Products 

Feed 

(Bushels) 

( Bushels ) 

Acreage) 

(Acreage) 

Hogs 

Chickens 

2,661 

10,985 

276 

2,504,918 

11,698 

$1,038,774 

$  717,685 

304,924 

108,546 

2,804 

79,198 

5,295 

221,419 

4,203 

15,306 

510 

3,278,902 

32,472 

2,222,269 

844,166 

100,381 

1,390,686 

82 

136,907 

5,028 

297^598 

41 

180 

0 

14,150 

33 

3,500 

18,160 

0 

13,300 

165 

16 

16 

550 

3,515 

13,199 

268 

2,396,466 

28,457 

2,324,101 

1,445,547 

138,526 

384,948 

471 

108,150 

3,157 

220,270 

5,353 

19,520 

493 

4,098,266 

49,814 

3,756,819 

1,891,085 

167,372 

778,187 

303 

137,930 

6,053 

299;221 

4,412 

15,887 

554 

4,076,207 

19,882 

1,700,098 

464,351 

345,301 

938,019 

2,231 

1 1 1,612 

8,479 

363!564 

7,354 

27,383 

970 

5,651,723 

42,522 

3,474,568 

2,283,361 

345,301 

690,455 

3,189 

127,337 

7,079 

500,622 

1,925 

7,765 

191 

1,452,205 

10,488 

877,680 

461,428 

65,793 

286,747 

293 

46,599 

1,682 

147,788 

3,698 

13,799 

319 

3,128,809 

2,585,224 

41,528 

3,596,919 

2,194,864 

123,331 

337,210 

1,134 

139,613 

3,402 

361,988 

3,385 

15,445 

198 

29,026 

2,368,200 

525,584 

109,383 

905,752 

138 

102,911 

3,870 

119,875 

2,589 

10,919 

463 

2,643,823 

13,017 

1,271,709 

692,366 

911,191 

177,653 

344 

79,333 

3,823 

187,240 

2,192 

8,677 

192 

2,029,765 

23,167 

2,220,597 

1,176,61.9 

84,991 

589,160 

2,134 

75,751 

1,342 

140,585 

4,293 

18,535 

144 

3,844,355 

73,734 

7,331,012 

4,211,873 

197,314 

236,421 

69 

170,197 

3,748 

313,129 

2,303 

11,379 

413 

2,581,916 

20,632 

2,303,123 

1,262,609 

665,129 

141,414 

304 

80,760 

3,959 

216,265 

7,899 

33,527 

1,263 

7,761,425 

36,392 

3,319,738 

2,292,452 

282,663 

2,662,849 

2,663 

139,714 

14,172 

567,670 

1,873 

7,790 

134 

1,193,485 

10,131 

719,404 

356,686 

101,797 

239,986 

139 

61,163 

2,576 

66,230 

3,103 

13,453 

112 

1,857,524 

28,843 

2,327,431 

685,511 

37,436 

928,098 

156 

95,530 

3,129 

98,744 

1,922 

7,288 

126 

1,023,172 

9,159 

781,009 

394,784 

18,741 

144,539 

103 

53,075 

1,863 

87,392 

3,055 

12,812 

745 

3,396,218 

14,900 

1,338,996 

422,811 

247,710 

1,355,205 

102,902 

1,622 

58,451 

6,447 

215,264 

2,328 

8,669 

177 

1,576,837 

13,252 

1,104,584 

694,821 

574,765 

162 

64,471 

2,884 

217,816 

316 

1,216 

1 

130,210 

955 

56,729 

65,972 

3,067 

28,239 

5 

5,333 

269 

8,963 

2,739 

11,643 

402 

2,863,210 

35,785 

3,492,413 

1,347,235 

69,850 

235,770 

396 

103,855 

2,305 

147,441 

5,007 

19,876 

779 

5,023,140 

58,703 

5,356,952 

1,280,026 

64,594 

383,606 

503 

230,668 

7,725 

249,362 

40 

150 

3 

36,350 

170 

28,760 

18,180 

0 

11,870 

88 

13 

0 

2,725 

2,974 

12,301 

175 

2,361,480 

34,934 

2,902,875 

1,327,995 

20,127 

344,463 

38 

106,071 

5,169 

102,279 

2,686 

11,532 

594 

3,182,995 

17,079 

1,650,675 

340,569 

100,494 

1,003,567 

3,662 

72,669 

5,076 

187,273 

3,632 

14,248 

540 

3,012,367 

31,416  . 

2,899,138 

1,393,814 

87,050 

445,441 

3,248 

106,333 

3,648 

236,790 

5,004 

23,746 

1,379 

6,752,270 

17,275 

1,427,039 

976,621 

1,481,640 

2,146,296 

8,129 

67,717 

10,586 

376,067 

2,024 

8,781 

453 

2,215,704 

19,346 

1,931,412 

406,542 

57,780 

79,386 

136 

79,215 

2,789 

128,443 

766 

4,658 

297 

1,277,038 

1,740 

278,316 

784,234 

6,796 

1,638,259 

5,275 

1,140 

219 

69,903 

5 

15 

0 

5,450 

19 

2,760 

2,500 

0 

2,70b 

20 

0 

0 

150 

4,303 

18,229 

1,807 

5,430,735 

13,308 

1,283,561 

547,765 

2,411,701 

452,247 

5,190 

68,734 

8,404 

335,573 

5,822 

23,367 

691 

4,916,992 

55,689 

4,803,205 

2,508,114 

210,843 

857,672 

3,480 

163,212 

7,343 

355,420 

5,538 

22,665 

764 

5,064,064 

30,755 

2,585,305 

1,110,367 

259,005 

1,812,556 

6,253 

130,213 

7,263 

369,358 

3,685 

16,037 

851 

4,352,263 

13,431 

965,965 

340,315 

594,238 

1,301,130 

8,582 

67,932 

10,912 

291,201 

3,706 

17,268 

255 

2,885,524 

33,895 

4,358,882 

588,570 

3,134,066 

252,588 

232,335 

4,672 

104,743 

2,667 

363,836 

2,767 

11,175 

998 

3,880*907 

7,989 

291,832 

2,261,604 

337,547 

6,469 

43,692 

6,827 

188,761 

5,815 

20,501 

461 

3,752,302 

31,628 

2,408,137 

1,592,865 

222,049 

680,292 

3,291 

111,537 

5,289 

343,080 

4,887 

17,909 

323 

3,615,160 

46,063 

4,100,611 

2,290,799 

219,635 

573,197 

205 

163,573 

5,129 

473,204 

385 

1,687 

40 

321,270 

4,243 

576,259 

426,902 

23,051 

18,038 

19 

13,371 

144 

18,268 

191 

1,044 

79 

630,350 

481 

150,580 

200,575 

208 

110,165 

1,867 

7 

186 

5,707 

3,130 

12,954 

267 

2,295,544 

17,407 

344 

1,458,091 

1,240,325 

159,868 

178,857 

512,130 

1,060 

97,372 

3,746 

212,784 

159 

886 

12 

239,951 

78,272 

630 

6,480 

573 

434 

598 

15,690 

889 

4,595 

104 

572,190 

1,797 

384,577 

468,117 

113,553 

15,851 

637 

7,043 

289 

83,292 

7,583 

29,879 

772 

6,302,680 

99,128 

8,392,312 

2,364,657 

77,882 

695,156 

170 

272,782 

12,661 

315,623 

3,298 

13,469 

329 

2,013,592 

15,379 

1,406,103 

880,909 

97,166 

290,252 

831 

83,192 

4,036 

203,438 

1,092 

4,518 

178 

986,498 

5,051 

465,589 

247,356 

28,308 

55,030 

516 

37,605 

1,095 

62,931 

2,889 

10,478 

205 

2,277,200 

25,404 

2,540,095 

961,518 

255,770 

208,474 

48 

102,197 

3,207 

190,680 

1,600 

6,073 

240 

1,434,331 

5,388 

366,335 

261,342 

99,863 

207,913 

43 

38,843 

2,446 

164,448 

1,902 

7,709 

549 

2,144,925 

7,044 

594,865 

157,364 

228,353 

219,987 

1,123 

49,897 

5,326 

156,772 

5,786 

21,895 

752 

5,148,643 

34,067 

2,577,300 

821,567 

742,757 

235,809 

2,698,692 

267 

188,040 

7,520 

402,73(3 

2,222 

11,212 

523 

3,161,700 

4,811 

2,647,946 

27,712 

4,271,554 

3,163 

7,406 

3,305 

322,945 

3,163 

12,807 

50 

1,759,594 

19,003 

1,462,390 

1,602,173 

123,867 

126,642 

80 

74,264 

1,660 

348,384 

2,506 

9,393 

215 

1,820,071 

15,757 

1,264,211 

894,084 

83,606 

454,540 

146 

59,584 

1,913 

244,205 

2,363 

9,319 

317 

1,968,671 

11,673 

992,689 

467,233 

100,361 

444,083 

669 

60,465 

3,391 

204,977 

4,036 

1,504 

16,993 

298 

2,889,567 

16,516 

1,310,127 

1,918,209 

689,452 

155,980 

883 

70,885 

4,386 

417,830 

5,430 

46 

629,111 

5,524 

387,169 

327,411 

39,053 

130,572 

214 

29,398 

1,048 

60,034 

3,389 

13,491 

304 

2,780,717 

28,808 

2,738,674 

935,728 

147.43S 

662,290 

261 

126,071 

4,153 

201,217 

4,814 

19,947 

990 

5,344,014 

16,699 

1,279,911 

600,227 

1,967,331 

660,541 

4,063 

60,176 

8,452 

419,281 

782 

5,052 

132 

1,210*985 

5,189 

1,068,212 

803,357 

128,261 

32,080 

316 

17,740 

1,164 

117,964 

3,254 

12,880 

548 

3,515,400 

25,579 

2,330,043 

829,083 

421,647 

1,639,383 

240 

83,294 

4,414 

210,876 

1,997 

7,954 

440 

2,084,697 

5,985 

456,565 

140,923 

351,611 

211,128 

808 

40,142 

4,420 

155,580 

188,754 

767,500 

25,681 

169,385,252 

1,330,604 

$118,303,772 

$62,075,138 

18,459,974 

38,805,641 

98,375 

5,015,576 

259,189 

13,408,720 

City. 
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Handy  Facts  For  the  Dairyman 


Dairy  Cow  Has  Six  Reasons 
For  Eating 


THE  dairy  cow  must  eat  for  at  least 
five  reasons  over  and  above  the 
fact  that  she  gets  hungry.  She  must 
eat  first  in  order  to  maintain  her  body, 
keeping  up  her  normal  temperature 
and  providing  for  the  repair  of  her  tis¬ 
sues.  A  large  proportion  of  her 
total  feed  goes  into  milk  production. 
Reproduction  calls  for  another  impor¬ 
tant  supply  of  nutrition.  When  the 
cow  is  dry,  she  should  be  fattened, 
because,  just  after  she  has  freshened, 
she  actually  produces  more  milk  than 
she  eats  feed  to  produce,  and  must 
have  a  reserve  on  her  body.  Finally, 
she  must  eat  to  grow,  because  the  aver¬ 
age  large  cow  is  a  better  producer  than 
the  average  small  cow. 


during  production. 

As  insurance,  minerals  may  be  added 
at  all  other  times  also,  as  well  as  to 
the  rations  of  other  animals. 

A  cow  should  receive  one  or  two 
ounces  of  salt  a  day. 


Commercial  Feeds 


There  are  now  available  many  good 
commercial  feeds.  Whenever  a  dairy- 


Do  not  milk  cows  completely  dry  for  part  of  the  dried  material  should  b 
48  hours  after  calving.  added  to  nine  parts  of  warm  wate 

Feed  cows  sparingly  the  first  few  and  fed  as  milk.  Add  only  a  sma 
days  after  calving.  amount  of  water  first  and  break  up 

Warm  water  and  a  few  quarts  of  lumps  before  adding  the  rest  of  the 
scalding  bran  or  oats  and  good  hay  water, 
is  sufficient  for  the  first  day  or  two 
after  calving.  Gradually  work  cows 
onto  full  feed,  which  ordinarily  re¬ 
quires  two  or  three  weeks 


How  to  Prevent  the  Growth 
of  Horns 


Be  careful  not  to  overfeed. 


Cattle  on  Farms  in  New  York 


How  to  Feed  Grain  and 
Roughage 


1.  Under 
cow  should 


most  circumstances  the 
be  fed  all  the  roughage 
that  she  will  eat  up  clean,  adjusting 
grain  ration  to  milk  production.  Only 
when  the  cow  tends  to  become  overfat 
should  quantity  of  roughage  be  re¬ 
stricted. 

2.  A  grain  mixture  should  be  fed  in 
proportion  of  1  lb  to  each  3  pints  or 
lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily  by  cow,  ex¬ 
cept  in  case  of  a  cow  producing  a  flow 
of  40  lbs.  or  more,  when  ration  can  be 
1  lb.  to  each  3V2  lbs  or  4  lbs.  of  milk. 
An  even  better  rule  is  1  lb.  of  grain 
each  day  for  every  lb.  of  butter  fat 
produced  during  the  week  by  the  cow. 

3.  Feed  all  the  cow  will  respond  to 
in  milk  production.  When  she  begins 
to  put  on  flesh,  cut  down  grain. 


910* 

an 

912 

913 

914 


915 

916 

917 

918 

919 


920f 

921 

922 

923 

924 


925 

926 

927 


Tear 

Dairy  cows 
and  heifers 

2  years  old 
or  older 
1,410,000 

Dairy 

heifers 

1  year  old 
and  under 

2  years 
266,000 

Cattle  of 
all  ages, 
including 
dairy  and 
beef  cattle 
2,423,000 

Total 
value  of 
cattle 

$  83,062,006 
93,703,000 
82,435,000 
92,522,600 
107,332,000 

1,410,000 

230,000 

2,432,600 

1,395,000 

250,000 

2,389,000 

1,395,090 

230,000 

2,341,000 

1,365,000 

270,000 

2,341,000 

1,410,600 

245,000 

2,403,000 

117,260,000 

113,290,060 

130,683,000 

163,799,000 

168,442,060 

1,435,000 

270,600 

2,478,000 

1,475,000 

300,000 

285,000 

2,478,000 

1,455,000 

2,438,000 

- 

1,455,000 

225,060 

2,378,000 

1,499,600 

253,000 

2,144,000 

189,101,000 

126,871,000 

113,696,000 

105,966,000 

106,118,000 

1,477,000 

202,000 

2,104,000 

1,462,000 

193,000 

2,090,000 

1,449,000 

206,000 

191,000 

2,030,000 

1,940,090 

1,422,000 

1,383,000 

182,000 

*  1,852,000 

98,482,600 

124,066,000 

134,830,000 

1,362,000 

168,000 

1,824,000 

1,811,000 

1,318,000 

178,000 

1 —  Horns  should  be  removed  from 
calves  to  be  raised  before  they  are  one 
week  old. 

2—  Clip  the  hair  from  the  little  horn 
button  and  for  a  short  distance  aroutu 
it. 

3 —  Rub  vaseline  in  a  circle  around 
the  horn  button. 

4 —  Rub  the  button  with  a  stick 
caustic  potash  until  a  spot  about  the 
size  of  a  dime  is  red.  Put  the  pot 
ash  only  on  the  horn  button. 

5 —  Do  not  put  on  too  much  potas 
as  it  may  run  down  and  burn  the  hai 
or  injure  the  eyes. 

6 —  Do  not  turn  the  calf  out  in  the 
rain  as  the  potash  will  be  washed  into 
the  eye. 

7 —  Do  not  handle  caustic  potas 
with  bare  hands. 

8 —  Keep  it  in  a  tightly  corked  boh 
tie  or  it  will  absorb  moisture  from  the 
air  and  become  a  liquid. 


*  U.  S.  Census  of  April  15,  1910,  revised  for  com  payability. 


t  Data  from  1920  to  1926  revised,’ based  on  analysis  of  1920  Census  and  1925  Census.  Changes  from  figures 
in  Table  10,  Agricultural  Bulletin  180,  and  Table  2,  Agricultural  Bulletin  192,  are  sughl. 


Minerals  in  Ration 


The  animal  body  requires  a  dozen  or 
more  different  minerals.  All  of  these, 
except  common  salt,  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  are  found  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  in  an  ordinary  ration. 

Legume  hay,  especially  clover  and 
alfalfa,  is  well  supplied  with  minerals 
and  less  need  to  be  added  where  these 
legumes  are  used. 

A  cow  is  in  especial  need  of  extra 
quantities  of  lime  and  phosphorus  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  heaviest  milk  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  addition  of  one  or  two  per  cent 
of  pure  ground  limestone,  ground  rock 
phosphate  or  steamed  bone  meal  should 
be  included  in  the  dairy  cow’s  ration 


man  has  to  buy  his  concentrated  grain 
ration  it  will  often  be  found  more 
practical  and  convenient  to  use  a  good 
commercial  feed. 

In  choosing  a  commercial  mixed  feed 
the  following  should  be  observed: 

1.  When  the  hay  is  timothy  or  low 
protein,  use  a  24%  protein  feed. 

2.  When  the  hay  is  a  good  mixed 
hay  30  to  50%  clover  or  alfalfa,  20% 
protein  is  enough. 

3.  With  clear  clover  or  alfalfa  16  or 
18%  is  enough. 


Remove  the  calf  from  its  mother  af¬ 
ter  the  first  two  to  four  days  and  teach 
it  to  drink  from  a  pail. 


Handling  Cows  At  Calving 


Time 


Have  cows  in  good  flesh. 

Provide  a  comfortable  box  stall  or 
suitable  place  for  calving. 

Be  prepared  to  treat  an  attack  of 
milk  fever  by  having  a  clean  sterilized 
pump  to  inflate  udder  with  air. 

Blanket  cow  immediately  after  calv¬ 
ing  if  there  is  danger  that  the  cow 
will  become  chilled. 


Flow  to  Raise  Good  Calves 

(1)  Keep  the  calves  warm  and  dry; 

(2)  Feed  them  only  from  clean  uten¬ 

sils; 

(3)  Guard  against  infection; 

(4)  Feed  the  milk  at  body  tempera¬ 

ture,  90  to  100  degrees  F.; 

(5)  Feed  them  hay  and  grain  and 

give  the  calves  all  the  water 
they  want  to  drink; 

(6)  Serious  scouring  may  be  checked 

by  adding  one  tablespoonful  of 
dried  blood  to  the  milk  ration. 
Sometimes  lime  water  is  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  milk  as  it  is  very 
helpful ; 

()  Don’t  overfeed.  More  have  been 
ruined  by  overfeeding  than 
underfeeding. 


Age  of  Heifer  in  Relation  to 
Milk  Production 

It  is  safe  to  judge  the  cow  on  the 
basis  of  her  production  as  a  two-year 
old,  at  which  heifers  are  usually  bra 
to  freshen.  In  general  it  may  be  sail 
that  the  production  of  the  two-year*ol4 
is  about  70  per  cent  of  the  mature  pra 
duction,  and  that  it  increases  about 


CHANGEIN  MILKERS  LOWERS  COWS  MILK  YIELD  AND  IC1 

W 

ill! 

When  milked  for  one  day  by  a 
slransfe  milker  this  cow  pro&ad 
32  Ibs.mitk  bestins  23X  butter!*! 

When  milked  by  Iht  rt  iulii  njM 

Ihe  next,  day  she  prod  wwdlJIH 

milk  testing  4,8%bntttrfrt 

per  cent  per  year  up  to  five  years, 
when  the  cow  reaches  her  greatest  pro- 
duction.  This  varies  for  different 
breeds  and  individuals  but  may  be  used 
as  a  general  guidef. 

The  test  of  the  milk  or  percentage 


1/ 


Gestation  Table 


Weeks 

16 

or 

Days 

112 

22 

150 

40'/2 

283 

Mare  _ 

48>/2 

340 

Extremes  ( days) 
109  to  120 
146  to  157 
240  to  311 
307  to  412 


DATE  ANIMAL  DUE  TO  GIVE  BIRTH 


Date  of 
San. 


Mart 


Cow 


Ewe 


Job. 

Jan. 

Jaa. 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Mar 

Mar 

Mar 

Mar 

Juno 

Juno 

June 

Julr 

Jylr 

Julr 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


1 

Dee. 

7 

Oct. 

11 

May 

31 

11 

Dec. 

17 

Oct. 

21 

June 

10 

21 

Dec. 

27 

Oct. 

31 

June 

26 

31 

Jan. 

6 

Nov. 

10 

June 

30 

10 

Jan. 

16 

Nov. 

20 

July 

10 

20 

Jan. 

26 

Nov. 

30 

July 

20 

2 

Feb. 

5 

Dec. 

10 

July 

30 

12 

Feb. 

15 

Dec. 

20 

Aug. 

9 

22 

Feb. 

25 

Dec. 

30 

Aug. 

19 

1 

Mar. 

7 

Jan. 

9 

Aug. 

29 

11 

Mar. 

17 

Jan. 

19 

SepL 

8 

21 

Mar. 

27 

Jan. 

29 

Sept. 

18 

1 

Apr. 

6 

Feb. 

8 

Sept. 

28 

11 

Apr. 

16 

Feb. 

18 

Oct. 

8 

21 

Apr. 

26 

Feb. 

28 

Oct. 

18 

31 

May 

6 

Mar. 

10 

Oct. 

28 

10 

Kay 

16 

Mar. 

20 

Nov. 

7 

20 

Mar 

26 

Mar. 

30 

Nov. 

17 

30 

June 

5 

Apr. 

9 

Nov. 

27 

10 

June 

15 

Apr. 

19 

Dec. 

7 

20 

June 

25 

Apr. 

29 

Dec. 

17 

36 

July 

5 

May 

9 

Dec. 

27 

9 

July 

15 

May 

19 

Jan. 

6 

19 

July 

25 

May 

29 

Jan. 

16 

29 

Aug. 

4 

June 

8 

Jan. 

26 

8 

Aug. 

14 

June 

18 

Feb. 

5 

18 

Aug. 

24 

June 

28 

Feb. 

15 

28 

Sept. 

3 

July 

8 

Feb. 

25 

8 

Sept. 

13 

July 

18 

Mar. 

7 

18 

Sept. 

23 

July 

28 

Mar. 

17 

28 

Oct. 

3 

Aug. 

7 

Mar. 

27 

7 

Oct. 

13 

Aug. 

17 

Apr. 

6 

17 

Oct. 

23 

Aug. 

27 

Apr. 

16 

27 

Nov. 

2 

Sept. 

6 

Apr. 

26 

7 

Nov. 

12 

Sept. 

16 

May 

6 

17 

Nov. 

22 

Sept. 

26 

May 

16 

27 

Dec. 

2 

Oct. 

6 

May 

26 

Sow 

Apr.  25 
Mar 
May 
Mar 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar.  21 
Mar.  31 
Apr.  10 
Apr.  20 


5 

15 

25 

4 

14 

24 

4 

14 

24 

3 

13 

23 

2 

12 

22 

2 

12 

22 

1 

11 

21 

1 

11 

21 

31 

10 

20 

30 

9 

19 

1 

11 


Experience  has  heffer^t Lge" tha^at  maSty.  “  ^ 

is  possible  to  raise  good  calves  without  °  _ 


skim  milk. 

Keep  the  calves  on  sweet  whole  milk 
as  long  as  you  possibly  can  in  order 
to  give  them  a  good  start. 

Then  change  gradually  to  a.  good  calf 
meal  gruel. 

There  are  many  proprietary  mix¬ 
tures  on  the  market,  all  of  which  are 
good. 

In  general,  such  a  mixture  should 


Information  About  Icc 

About  40  cubic  feet  of  space  is  re 
quired  to  store  1  ton  of  ice.  Abou 
50  percent  more  should  be  stored  thai 
needed.  About  one-half  to  1  ton  at 
lowed  per  cow  for  cooling  cream  only 
and  1 4  to  2  tons  per  cow  if  whole 
milk  is  cooled.  One  cubic  foot  soli 

Stand 


have  from  20  to  25  per  cent  protein,  lce  weighs  about  5J  pou^s  .  1: 
not  over  5  per  cent  of  crude  fiber,  and  of  manufactured  nmmds- 

should  have  compounds  of  lime  and  by  22  inches  and  weighs  100  pounds, 
phosphorous.  It  should  not  settle  too  (U-.  S.  D.  A.  Ext.  Service  Handbook 
rapidly  when  placed  in  water. 

Directions  for  feeding  calf  meals  are 
usually  furnished  by  the  manufaetur- 
Follow  the  directions  carefully. 


ers. 


Curing  the  Self-suckcr 

B.  runuw  LHC  uuCtuuu0  One  of  the  simplest  and  surest  niotr.' 

Increase  the  mixture  gradually  to  ods  of  breaking  a  cow  of  suckmg  Q 
reach  about  15  pounds  a  day  at  four  self  it  to  put  an  old  work  brio 
months  of  age,  and  continue  at  that  her.  The  bit  of  the  bridle  sho 
amount  for  two  months.  The  calf  divided  in  the  middle.  j  . 

should  have  this  gruel  until  six  months  This  will  stop  the  confirmed  s  c  ^ 
of  age,  beginning  at  four  months  to  The  bit  will  bother  her  for  a  0  ' 
decrease  it  gradually.  two,  but  she  will  soon  ge  used  i 

Dried  skim  milk  is  becoming  increas-  This  method  does  not  intertere  i 
ihgly  popular  with  calf  feeders.  One  the  cow  moving  around  as  she  a  ^ 


Capacity,  in  Tons,  of  Ice  Houses  of  Various  Sizes 


Size  of 
house 
(feet) 
10x10 
12x12 
14x14 
16x16 
18x18 
20x20 
24x24 
2Zx22 


Packing 

capacity 

(f"t) 

7x7 

9x9 

11x11 

13x13 

15x15 

17x17 

19x19 

21x21 


Depth  of  filling 

14 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

feet 

feet 

feet 

feet 

feet 

feet 

feet 

7.4 

8.6 

9.8 

11.0 

12.3 

12.2 

14.2 

16.2 

18.2 

20.3 

24.3 

42.4 

21.2 

24.2 

27.2 

30.3 

36.3 

29.6 

33.8 

38.0 

42.2 

50.6 

59.0 

39.3 

45.0 

50.7 

56.3 

67.4 

78.7 

57.7 

65.6 

72.2 

86.7 

101.1 

72.3 

81.1 

90.3 

108.2 

126.2 

88.4 

99.4 

111.0 

132.2 

154.5 

16 

feet 


If 

ltd 


67.4 

90.4 
115.6 

144.2 

176.3 


130-9 

162-S 

198-5 


*Allou>ance  it  mode  for  one  foot  of  insulating  material  between  the  sleek  end  the  wells. 
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More  Helps  For  the  Dairyman 


Cleatl  Milk  Keeps  Sweet 

Milk  cooled  promptly  to  50  degrees 
kept  118  hours. 

Milk  not  cooled  kept  23  hours. 

When  sterile  utensils  were  used  it 
kept  118  hours. 

With  unsterile  utensils  it  kept  66 
hours. 

When  the  small  top  pail  was  used 
milk  kept  118  hours. 

When  the  ordinary  pail  was  used 
it  kept  85  hours. 

When  the  cow  was  properly  brushed 
and  her  udder  washed,  milk  kept  118 
hours. 

When  the  cow  was  dirty  it  kept  92 
hours. 

A  better  grade  of  cream  will  also  be 
obtained  when  these  conditions  are 
watched. — U.  S.  D.  A. 


3 —  Keep  the  solution  covered.  Af¬ 
ter  the  sediment  has  settled  for  a  few 
hours,  a  pint  of  the  clear  liquid  is 
added  to  the  brine  solution. 

4 —  A  20-gallon  stone  jar  should  be 
used  to  contain  the  brine  and  hypo- 
chloride  solution.  Wooden  or  metal 
tubs  cause  the  solution  to  deteriorate. 

5 —  This  jar  is  filled  with  clean  water 
and  clean  salt  added  until  some  re¬ 
mains  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Then 
the  pint  of  clear  hypochlorite  solution 
is  added  to  it. 


Several  things  may  be  the  matter. 
He  may  not  be  getting  enough  exer¬ 
cise.  His  rations  may  be  wrong,  or 
you  may  have  been  using  him  too 
much. 


How  to  Ring  a  Bull 

Select  a  ring  of  non-rusting  material, 
such  as  copper,  gun  metal,  or  brass. 
Before  attempting  to  place  the  ring  in 
the  bull’s  nose,  fasten  the  bull  secure¬ 
ly  in  a  strong  stanchion,  making  sure 


clean  floor,  a  canvas  or  blanket  should 
be  spread  below  the  bull’s  head  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss  of  the  screw,  in  case  that 
it  should  be  dropped. 

Avoid  handling  the  bull  by  the  ring 
until  the  wound  is  healed.  The  nose 
will  be  tender  for  some  time  after  the 
bull  has  been  ringed. — Dairy  Cattle,  by 
Yapp  and  Nevens. 


Estimated  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers  on  Farms 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States 


How  to  Sterlize  Dairy 
Utensils  ' 

1.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  clean,  hot 
water. 


been  added.  Use  a  good  brush. 

3.  Rinse  in  cold  water  after  using. 

4.  Sterilize  thoroughly  with  boiling 
water  or  steam  until  container  is  too 
hot  to  be  handled  comfortably. 


Milk  Cows  and 

Heifers  2 -Years  Old 

Dairy  Heifers 

Total  Cattle  and 

Value 

of 

and  Over  1 

to  2  Years 

Old 

Calves  All 

K  inds 

All  Cattle 

(Thous 

andsj 

( Thousands ) 

( Thousands ) 

(  Millions ) 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 

NEW  YORK  . 

1,330 

1,330 

197 

222 

1,865 

1,895 

$169 

$190 

Maine  . 

139 

139 

32 

34 

224 

228 

13 

15 

New  Hampshire  . 

75 

75 

14 

15 

112 

115 

9 

10 

Vermont  . 

286 

286 

49 

55 

412 

422 

32 

33 

Massachusetts  . 

135 

134 

17 

18 

181 

183 

19 

20 

Rhode  Island  . 

20 

21 

3 

3 

27 

28 

3 

3 

Connecticut  . 

108 

109 

13 

13 

142 

144 

16 

17 

New  Jersey . 

122 

122 

16 

17 

161 

163 

16 

19 

Pennsylvania  . 

855 

855 

136 

149 

1,332 

1,372 

103 

119 

NORTH  ATLANTIC 

3,070 

3,071 

477 

526 

4,456 

4,550 

$379 

$427 

UNITED  STATES  ... 

21,824 

21,820 

4,201 

4,377 

55,681 

55,751 

$2,845 

$3,309 

6 — The  hypochlorite  solution  should  that  he  can  not  lunge  forward  upon 


It  Pays  to  Grade  Up  the  Herd 


be  added  to  the  brine  once  a  week  in 
cool  weather  and  twice  a  week  in 
warm  weather. 

7 — Where  commercial  hypochlorite 
solutions  are  used,  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  manufacturer. 


1  The  diagram  shows  the  result  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  conducted  by  the  Iowa  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
a  purebred  bull  to  increase  the  product¬ 
iveness  of  the  offspring  of  grade  cows. 


5.  Pour  out  water  or  condensed 
steam  and  allow  to  dry  thoroughly  by 
inverting  in  the  sun  or  in  a  protected 
spot  on  a  rack  where  no  animals  or 
dust  may  reach  them.  The  importance 
of  thorough  heating  and  absolute  dry¬ 
ing  cannot  be  over-emphasized. — New 
Jersey  Circular  189. 


Buying  a  Herd  Sire 

According  to  the  authorities  Savage 
and  Maynard,  look  first  at  the  bull, 
and  second  at  his  pedigree. 

Insist  on  size,  but  without  too  large 
bone  and  coarseness. 

The  dairy  bull  should  have  an  ac¬ 
tive,  nervous  disposition  with  no  signs 
of  sluggishness. 

Unfortunately,  most  dairymen  have 
to  buy  young  bulls.  Look  for  indica¬ 
tions  of  constitution,  capacity  and 
quality  in  the  calves. 

They  should  have  long,  level,  wide 
rumps,  and  thin  thighs. 

A  bull  without  a  good  pedigree  is 
apt  to  be  worthless.  Find  out  what 
his  ancesters  did  before  you  purchase. 


Cleaning  Milking  Machines 

There  are  several  good  commercial 
materials  for  disinfecting  milking  ma¬ 
chine  parts  on  the  market.  They  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  hypochlorite 
solutions  and  are  very  similar.  They 
are  ordinarily  used  in  connection  with 
a  salt  solution. 

A  hypochlorite  solution  can  be  made 
at  home  as  follows : 

1— Buy  a  12-ounce  can  of  chloride 


Feeding  and  Care  of  the 
Young  Bull 

For  the  first  six  months,  feeding  and 
care  of  the  bull  calves  will  not  be 
materially  different  from  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  heifer  calves  except  that 
it  is  even  more  important  to  continue 
the  bull  on  whole  sweet  milk  as  long 


the  persons  inserting  the  ring.  It  is 
best  to  tie  a  large  animal  by  means  of 
a  strong  halter  as  well  as  to  place  him 
in  a  stanchion. 

The  trocar  and  cannula  (a  pointed 
instrument  with  a  sheath-like  tube)  is 
the  best  instrument  for  making  the 
opening  through  the  cartilage  that 
forms  the  dividing  wall  between  the 
nostrils.  The  trocar,  cannula,  and  ring 
should  be  boiled  just  before  they  are 
to  be  used,  or  placed  in  a  disinfectant 
solution  for  a  few  minutes.  This  safe¬ 
guards  the  wound  from  infections. 

Hold  the  nose  firmly  with  one  hand 
and  push  the  trocar,  enclosed  in  the 
cannula,  through  the  nasal  cartilage  at 
a  point  a  little  above  the  lower  end  of 
the  nostril,  where  the  cartilage  is  thin. 
Withdraw  the  trocar,  leaving  the  can¬ 
nula  projecting  through  the  nose. 

Insert  the  open  end  of  the  ring  in 
the  small  end  of  the  cannula  and  re¬ 
move  the  cannula  from  the  nose,  at 
the  same  time  drawing  the  ring 
through  the  nose.  Close  the  ring  and 
fasten  it  securely  by  means  of  the 
screw.  If  the  ring  or  the  head  of 
the  screw  has  become  roughened  it 
should  be  smoothed  with  a  file  or  sand¬ 
paper. 

If  this  operation  is  performed  in  a 
barn  that  does  not  have  a  smooth, 


Rations  for  Dairy  Cows 

The  following  grain  mixtures  are 
taken  from  “Better  Dairy  Farming” 
by  Savage  and  Maynard. 

Much  attention  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  advisability  of  home  mix¬ 
ing  grains.  Many  dairymen  feel  that 
better  results  can  be  secured  with  less 
work  by  buying  a  ready  mixed  ration 
manufactured  by  a  reliable  concern. 
The  following  points  should  at  least  be 
considered  before  deciding  to  mix 
grain  at  home. 

1 —  Will  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  the  necessary  ingredients 
whenever  they  are  needed? 

2 —  Is  it  possible  to  mix  grain  as 
uniformly  as  purchased  dairy  rations 
are  mixed? 

3 —  Will  the  time  required  to  mix  at 
home  return  most  profits,  or  is  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  this  time  for  some  other 
activity  ? 

Grain  Mixture  for  Dry  Cows 

100  lbs.  Hominy  feed  100  lbs.  Ground  oats 

100  lbs.  Wheat  bran  50  lb$*  Oil  Meal 

Grain  Mixture  for  Milk  with  Clover 
or  Alfalfa 

100  lbs.  Wheat  bran  200  lbs.  Hominy 

150  lbs.  Ground  oats  50  lbs.  Oil  Meal 

This  mixture  will  contain  about  14%  Protein 
200  lbs.  Ground  oats  100  lbs.  buckw’t  mid. 

100  lbs.  corn  f’d  meal  100  lbs.  gluten  feed 

100  lbs.  ground  barley  50  lbs.  Oil  Meal 

This  mixture  will  contain  about  16%  Protein 

Grain  Mixture  for  Timothy  Hay 

100  lbs.  wheat  bran  100  lbs.  Oil  Meal 

100  lbs.  hominy  50  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 

150  lbs.  gluten  feed 

This  mixture  will  contain  about  24%  Protein 

Grain  Mixture  to  be  Fed  with  Pasture 

300  lbs.  wheat  bran  200  lbs.  gluten  feed 

300  lbs.  hominy  100  lbs.  oil  meal 

Grain  Mixture  for  Young  Stock 

500  lbs.  gluten  feed  400  lbs.  wheat  bran 

500  lbs.  ground  oats  100  lbs.  oil  meal 

500  lbs.  hominy  feed 


Preventing  Cows  from 
Kicking 

Cows  are  given  to  few  vices,  and 
those  are  mainly  due  to  faulty  man¬ 
agement.  The  most  common  vice  is 
that  of  kicking  when  milked.  Cows 
always  kick  at  first,  either  from  pain 
or  fear,  and  if  not  handled  properly, 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


The  main  thing  is  to  keep  them 
growing,  for  size  is  one  of  the  very 
important  things  in  a  bull. 


The  Impotent  Bull 


If  your  cows  are  not  getting  with 
calf,  your  bull  may  be  impotent. 
This  can  easily  be  determined  by  an 
examination  of  the  spermatozoa  to  see 
°f  lime,  "making  sure  that  it  is  fyesh.  that  they  are  alive  and  fertile. 

2— Mix  it  with  a  gallon  of  water,  If  the  bull  is  valuable,  do  not  get 
first  adding  enough  water  to  make  a  rid  of  him,  even  if  examination  shows 
Paste  and  then  adding  the  remainder  that  he  is  impotent  until  you  have 
of  the  water.  tried  to  correct  the  trouble. 


Relation  Between  Milk  Production,  and  Returns  for  $1  in  Feed,  and 
F'eed  Cost  per  100  Pounds  of  Milk* 


Average 

Average 

Production  range 

returns 

feed  cost 

Number 

Average  production 

for  $1 

per  100 

( pounds  of  milk 

of 

,  Milk 

Fat 

in 

pounds  of 

per  year ) 

cows 

( pounds ) 

( pounds ) 

feed 

milk 

3,000-  4,000 

100 

3,528.1 

144.7 

$1.41 

$1.78 

4,000-  5,000 

240 

4,560.8 

-  180.6 

1.62 

i.43 

5>W0-  6,000 

390 

5,453.4 

207.4 

1.74 

1.30 

6,000-  7,000 

444 

6,644.4 

243.6 

1.87 

1.23 

7,000-  8,000 

469 

7,465.6 

268.4 

2.03 

1.14 

8-000-  9,000 

331 

8,501.4 

299.6 

2.07 

1.10 

0,000-10,000 

213 

9,474.6 

327.6 

2.18 

1.05 

10,000-11,000 

144 

10,440.1 

351.0 

2.24 

1.01 

Total 

2,331 

Some  results 

*  Tailby,  G.  W.,  jr. 
Bult  83  ;l-19.  1924. 

of  dairy  improvement 

associations. 

Cornell  Ext. 

Silo  Capacity  Table 

Approximate  Capacities  of  Cylindrical  Silos  in  Tons  (Use  height  of  silage  after  settling  two  days) 


Depth  of  silage 
two  days  alter 
filling 
(Feet) 

10 

12 

Inside  diameter  of 
14 

silo  in  feet 

16 

IS 

20 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

4 

3 

5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

6 

5 

8 

11 

14 

17 

21 

8 

8 

11 

15 

20 

25 

31 

10 

10 

15 

20 

26 

33 

41 

12 

13 

19 

25 

33 

42 

52 

14 

16 

23 

31 

41 

52 

64 

15 

18 

25 

34 

45 

57 

70 

16 

19 

28 

38 

49 

62 

77 

17 

21 

30 

41 

53 

67 

83 

18 

23 

32 

44 

58 

73 

90 

19 

24 

35 

48 

62 

79 

97 

20 

26 

38 

51 

67 

85 

105 

21 

28 

40 

55 

72 

91 

112 

22 

30 

43 

59 

77 

97 

120 

23 

32 

46 

63 

82 

103 

128 

24 

34 

49 

66 

87 

110 

135 

25 

36 

52 

70 

92 

116 

143 

26 

38 

55 

74 

97 

123 

152 

27 

40 

58 

79 

103 

130 

160 

28 

42 

61 

83 

108 

137 

169 

29 

44 

64 

87 

119 

144 

178 

30 

47 

67 

91 

114 

151 

187 

31 

49 

70 

91 

125 

158 

195 

32 

51 

74 

96 

131 

166 

205 

33 

53 

77 

100 

138 

173 

214 

34 

56 

80 

109 

143 

181 

224 

35 

58 

84 

114 

149 

188 

232 

36 

61 

87 

118 

.  155 

196 

242 

37 

63 

90 

123 

161 

204 

252 

38 

66 

94 

128 

167 

212 

262 

39 

68 

97 

133 

174 

221 

272 

40 

70 

101 

138 

180 

229 

280 

What  is  left  in 

a  silo  after  part  has  been  used  can  be  estimated 

as  follows 

Find  original  amount  of  silage  put  in  silo  by  referring  to  table.  Find  amount 
of  silage  that  has  been  used  by  same  method,  using  as  depth  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  present  depth  and  depth  two  days  after  filling.  Subtract  amount  used 
from  original  amount.  The  difference  is  approximate  amount  of  silage  remain¬ 
ing  in  silo. — Cornell. 
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Useful  Facts  For  the  Crop  Grower 


Recommended  Crop  Varie¬ 
ties  for  New  York 

Alfalfa. 

Avoid  all  imported  seed  that  is 
stained  either  10  per  cent  red,  10  per 
cent  orange,  red  or  1  per  cent  green. 

Ontario  Variegated — (Should  be 
stained  1  per  cent  purple.)  Recom¬ 
mended  for  most  New  York  conditions. 

Grimm — Use  registered  or  certified 
seed  of  Grimm,  avoid  so-called  “affi¬ 
davit”  or  “bootleg”  Grimm.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  the  most  severe  climatic 
and  soil  conditions  and  when  seed  of 
Ontario  Variegated  cannot  be  obtained. 

Northwestern  Common— H  a  r  d  y 
strains  of  common  alfalfa  should  be 
used  only  on  the  natural  soils  of  the 
state  where  alfalfa  has  previously  been 
successfully  grown  and  it  is  planned  to 
leave  the  alfalfa  down  only  two  to 
three  years. 

Red  Clover— Avoid  all  imported  seed 
that  is  stained  10  per  cent  red  or  1 


same,  but  dry  weight  yield  slightly 
less. 

Cox'nell  No.  12 — About  a  week 
earlier  than  West  Branch  Sweep- 
stakes.  Gives  high  yields  of  green  and 
dry  weight,  but  seed  supply  is 
limited. 

Cornell  No.  11 — Many  strains  of 
this  popular  variety  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Original  strain  requires  110 
to  115  days  to  mature.  A  good  va¬ 
riety  for  silage  on  fertile  soils  at  high 
elevation,  or  at  lower  elevations  where 
silage  with  a  high  proportion  of  grain 
is  desired. 

Golden  Glow  —Popular  in  extreme 
Northern  New  iTork.  Many  strains 
exist.  In  genex  maturity  about  like 
Cornell  No.  11.  Avoid  late  maturing 
strains  as  growr  in  Iowa. 

Oats. 

For  general  use  the  gray-kernelled 
Cornellian  and  the  white-kernelled  Ith¬ 
acan  have  proven  superior  in  yield.  Cor¬ 
nellian  has  led  in  yield  tests  in  Central, 


Composition  of  an  Acre  of  Corn  at  Different 
Stages  of  Maturity 


Stage  of  growth 


Date 


Yield  of 
corn  per 
acre 
(tons) 


Water 
per  acre 
( tons) 


Dry 
matter 
per  acre 
(tons) 


Crude 
protein 
per  acre 
(pounds) 


July  30  . 

9.0 

8.2 

0.8 

240 

August  9  . 

12.9 

11.3 

1.5 

437 

August  21  . 

16.3 

14.0 

2.3 

479 

September  7 . . 

16.1 

12.5 

3.6 

644 

September  23 . 

14.2 

10.2 

4.0 

678 

Cornell  R. 

C.  Bulletin 
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per  cent  green.  Use  only  northern- 
grown  domestic  seed  (does  not  include 
Oregon  seed)  or  purple-stained  (Cana¬ 
dian)  seed. 

Corn  for  Grain. 

There  are  many  strains,  of  dent 
and  flint  corns,  which  possess  local 
and  limited  adaptations.  A  few  are: 
various  strains  of  Cornell  No.  11, 
early  strains  of  Golden  Glow,  Al- 
vord’s  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent, 
Oswego  strains  of  flint  corns,  such  as 
Angel  of  Midnight  and  King  Philip. 

Barley 

Alpha — (two-rowed)  is  more  wide¬ 
ly  adapted  in  New  York  than  any  other 
variety,  and  is  superior  in  yield. 

Featherston  and  Wisconsin  Pedigree 
are  superior  six-row  barleys,  but  ear¬ 
lier  in  maturity,  shorter  and  weaker 
strawed  than  Alpha. 

No  hulless  or  beardless  varieties 
have  been  found  yet  that  give  yields 
in  New  York  comparable  with  those 
given  by  the  above  hulled,  and  bearded 
varieties. 

Mixed  ’Grains — Where  mixtures  of 
oats  and  barley,  or  of  oats,  barley 
and  peas  are  grown,  the  following 
recommendations  as  to  seed  will 
apply: 

Barley  variety,  alpha — The  only 


Comparative  Yields  of 
Alfalfa 


Southern  and  Eastern  New  York;  Itha¬ 
can  in  tests  in  the  Ontario-St.Lawrence 
basin  of  Northwestern  and  Northern 
New  York. 

For  any  very  fertile  and  moist  soil 
where  oats  lodge  repeatedly,  the  Up¬ 
right  variety  will  be  found  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  stiffest  straw  to  give  excellent 
yields  under  those  conditions. 

Avoid  side  or  “horsemane”  oats. 

Wheat 

Winter  Wheat — -The  choice  of  a  va¬ 
riety  depends  first  upon  whether  a 
white  or  red-kernelled  wheat  is  de¬ 
sired. 

Forward— Red-kernelled,  beardless, 
white-chaffed,  stiff-strawed,  winter- 
hardy  and  resistant  to  loose  smut.  Has 
surpassed  Honor  and  Junior  No.  6  in 
yield  tests. 

Honor  —  White-kernelled,  beardless, 
bronze  -  chaffed,  very  stiff  -  strawed 
very  winter-hardy,  but  susceptible  to 
loose  smut. 

Junior  No.  6  —  White  -  kernelled, 
beardless,  bronze-chaffed,  not  as  stiff 
strawed  nor  as  winter  -  hardy  as 
Honor.  Resistant  to  loose  smut. 

Spring  Wheat 

Marquis — Red  kernelled,  beardless, 
white — chaffed. 

Bye 

Cornell  Selections  No.  45  and  No. 
76  and  Rosen  are  superior. 


Lbs.  Dig.  Lbs.  Dig. 
Ton  yield  Nutrients  Protein 


per  acre 

per  acre 

per  acre 

Alfalfa  . 

2.46 

2632 

599 

Red  Clover 

1.31 

1222 

172 

Timothy  ..... 

1.08 

1070 

61 

satisfactory  variety  to  use  in  such 
mixtures. 

Oats  variety,  preferably  Cornel¬ 
lian;  Ithacan  second  choice. 

Field  peas  to  use— Few  field  peas 
are  sold  under  variety  names  at 
present.  Chang,  Cloverland,  Golden 
Vine,  and  Prussian  Blue  are  possible 
satisfactory  varieties.  Disease-free 
seed  of  field  peas  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential. 

Corn  for  Silage 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes — Requires 
125  to  130  days  to  mature.  Superior 
for  silage  production  up  to  elevations 
of  1,000  to  1,200  feet  except  in  ex¬ 
treme  Northern  New  York.  On  fer¬ 
tile  valley  soils  it  has  proven  superior 
up  to  nearly  1,500  feet  elevation. 

Luce’s  Favorite— Requires  same 
length  season  as  West  Branch  Sweep- 
stakes;  green  weight  yield  about  the 


How  to  Prevent  Weevils  in 
Peas  and  Beans 

When  one  stores  beans  or  peas  for 
seed  or  eating  purposes,  considerable 
damage  is  liable  to  be  done  by  weevils. 


To  avoid  this,  treat  with  carbon  di¬ 
sulphide  as  per  the  following  direc¬ 
tions: — 

Fill  a  tight  bin,  box,  or  other  con¬ 
tainer  with  beans  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  top.  On  top  of  the  beans 
place  a  shallow  dish  or  pan  large 
enough  to  hold  the  required  amount  of 
the  fumigant,  which  is  one  ounce  for 
each  100  pounds  of  beans.  Cover  the 
container  with  a  tight  lid  immediately. 
Carbon  disulphide  vaporizes  very  rapid¬ 
ly  and  the  fumes,  which  are  heavier 
than  air,  will  settle  down  among  the 
beans,  killing  all  insects  present. 

The  germinating  quality  of  the  seed 
is  not  reduced  by  this  practice.  The 
container  should  not  be  opened  for  at 
least  24  hours.  The  temperature  in 
the  container  should  be  above  65  de¬ 
grees  F.,  since  at  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  the  gas  is  not  as  effective  and 
more  carbon  disulphide  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
carbon  disulphide  is  an  explosive  which 
ignites  readily  on  exposure  to  flame 
or  extreme  heat. 

The  Heat  Method. 

The  weevil  may  be  controlled  by 
heating  the  beans  to  a  temperature  of 
130  to  150  degrees  F.  and  holding  at 
that  temperature  for  three  to  five 
hours.  This  will  not  injure  the  beans 
for  table  use  but  it  may  injure  their 
germinating  power. 

Seed  beans  may  be  protected  by 
storing  in  air-slaked  or  hydrated  lime. 
Enough  of  the  lime  should  be  used 
so  that  when  it  is  shaken  down  it  will 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with  and  cover 
the  beans.  Beans  treated  in  this  man¬ 
ner  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place. 
Beans  that  have  been  injured  by  the 
weevil  should  not  be  used  for  seed. 


Sunflowers  Versus  Corn 
for  Silage 

1.  Sunflower  silage  showed  a  distinct 
lack  of  palatability  and  none  of  the 
cows  relished  it  as  well  as  they  did 
a  good  grade  of  corn  silage.  A  mixture 
of  one-half  sunflowers  and  one-half 
corn  forage  proved  to  be  somewhat 
more  palatable  than  pure  sunflower 
silage  but  this  mixture  was  still  much 
less  palatable  than  a  good  quality  of 
corn  silage. 

2.  Cows  produced  less  than  86.4%  as 
much  milk  on  a  ration  containing  a 
normal  amount  of  sunflower  silage  as 


Potato  Spraying  Schedule 

How 

When 

With  what 

For  what 

Spray 

When  plants  are  6 
in. -8  in.  high,  or  as 
soon  as  bugs  ap¬ 
pear. 

Bordeaux  4-4-50  and 
lead  arsenate  4 
lbs.* 

paste  to  50  gals. 

Diseases — 

Early  blight 

Late  blight 

Tipburn 

Insects — 

Potato  beetle 

Flea  beetle 

Spray 

10-14  days  later 

Bordeaux  4-4-50  and 
lead  arsenate  4 
lbs.* 

paste  to  50  gals. 

Same  as  above 

Spray 

Same  interval 

Bordeaux  4-4-50** 
with  lead  arsenate 
as  above  if  insects 
are  present. 

Late  blight  especially, 
and  insects 

compared  with  one  containing  corn  sil- 
age. 

3.  A  ration  containing  an  average 
amount  of  silage  made  of  one-half  sun¬ 
flowers  and  one-half  corn  produced  less 
than  92.6%  as  much  milk  as  a  ration 
containing  a  similar  amount  of  g00(] 
quality  corn  silage. 

4.  From  a  study  of  the  complete  data 
of  two  feeding  trials  it  is  concluded 
that  the  use  of  sunflowers  as  a  sil¬ 
age  crop  is  not  advisable  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farms  except  in  a  very  few 
localities  where  corn  is  not  always  a 
sure  crop.  A  mixture  of  sunflowers 
and  corn,  the  crops  being  grown  to¬ 
gether  or  separately,  affords  no  real 
advantage  when  the  poorer  quality  of 
silage  and  the  added  difficulty  of  har¬ 
vesting  is  taken  into  consideration.— 
Pennsylvania  Bulletin  172. 


Control  Measures  for  Eu¬ 
ropean  Corn  Borer 

1.  Cut  low  or  break  off  all  corn 
stalks. 

2.  Destroy  all  the  borers  in  the 
stalks  and  ears  by  ensiling,  feeding, 
shredding  or  burning. 

3.  Destroy  all  left  in  the  field  in  the 
stubble,  weeds  or  debris  by  plowing 
these  down  completely. 

4.  Avoid  dragging  up  the  stubble 
when  cultivating.  Hence  do  not  use 


How  to  Grow  Alfalfa 

1.  Use  a  hardy  variety — grimm,  On¬ 
tario  variegated  or  northern  grown 
Common. 

2.  Inoculate  the  seed. 

3.  Lime  the  soil  (ask  your  county 
agent  to  test  the  soil  for  lime  require¬ 
ment). 

4.  Prepare  the  land  thoroughly  and 
seed  between  June  15  and  July  1. 

5.  Sow  on  well  prepared  soil  only. 

6.  Topdress  new  seeding  with  man¬ 
ure  or  superphosphate  (superphos¬ 
phate  will  give  less  trouble  from 
weeds.) 

7.  Do  not  cut  too  close  in  the  fall. 
Allow  the  seeding  to  go  into  the  win¬ 
ter  with  a  6-inch  growth. 


POTATO  BAROMETER 

PRODUCTION 
PER  CAPITA 
BU. 

SEASON 
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903-04 

919-20 

911-12 

916-17 


3.2 
3.  1 
2.8 


901-02  2.6  J— 


EARLY  SELLING 
WAS  MORE 
SATI5TACT0RY 


GRADUAL 
SELLING  PROVED 
SAFE  POLICY 


LATE  SELLING 
PAID  HOLDERS 


O 


The  size  of  the  potato  crop  in  bushels 
per  cdpita  can  be  used  to  determine 
whether  it  will  pay  better  to  sell  in  the 
fall  or  hold  the  crop.  The  above  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  what  has  happened  in  years 
jmst. 

toothed  implements,  but  a  disc,  and 

sow  the  field  with  a  disc  drill. 

5.  Have  all  the  above  control  meas¬ 
ures  completed  before  June  1st. 

6.  In  heavily  infested  areas  plant 
most  of  the  corn  as  late  as  possible 
without  risking  failure  of  a  crop. 


*Use  half  as  much  powdered  lead  arsenate. 

**If  late  blight  is  prevalent,  use  stronger  bordeaux, 5-5-50,  and  repeat  the  sprays 
at  10  to  14  day  intervals  during  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season. 

Pennsylvania  Extension  Circular  58. 


How  to  Treat  Seed  Potatoes 

Corrosive  Sublimate  Treatment. 

Corrosive  sublimate  (Mercuric 

chloride)  . 1 .  4  oz. 

Water  . . . DO  gat 

Treat  uncut  seed. 

Duration  of  treatment  %  to  1%  hours. 

Hot  water  should  be  used  to  dissolve 
this  material.  As  the  solution  corrodes 
metal,  it  must  be  prepared  and  used 
in  wooden  containers.  Corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  is  a  deadly  poison,  so  the  so¬ 
lution  must  be  kept  away  from  chil¬ 
dren  or  livestock.  In  view  of  the  fact' 
that  the  solution  loses  strength  after 
treating  each  lot  of  potatoes,  it  Is 
necessary  to  renew  its  strength  from 
time  to  time.  The  Wisconsin  Agfl" 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


CHRYSLER  MOTORS 


.  .  BETTER  PUBLIC  SERVICE  .  . 


All  branches  on  the  same  tree ;  all  growing  out  oj 
the  Chrysler  root  principle  of  standardized  quality 


CHRYSLER  IMPERIAL 
CHRYSLER  “75” 


CHRYSLER  “65” 
DODGE  BROTHERS  SENIOR 
DODGE  BROTHERS  SIX 
DE  SOTO  SIX 
PLYMOUTH 

DODGE  BROTHERS  TRUCKS, 
BUSES  and  MOTOR  COACHES 


FARGO  TRUCKS  and 
COMMERCIAL  CARS 


CHRYSLER  MARINE 
ENGINES 

All  Products  of  Chrysler  Motors 

The  great  group  of  manufacturing  prop¬ 
erties  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Walter  P.  Chrysler  is  hereafter  to  be 
known  as  Chrysler  Motors. 

In  the  precise  form  in  which  it  is  operated, 
Chrysler  Motors  represents  a  new  eco¬ 
nomic  force  in  the  industry  because,  while 
preserving  a  complete  separate  identity 
in  the  products  and  their  distribution,  it 
welds  together  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  common  policy  of  engineering, 
purchasing,  manufacturing  and  financing 
under  one  personal  head. 

Thus,  a  quality  manufacturing  ideal  is 
made  practical  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  motor  car  industry. 

Thus,  a  series  of  gigantic  operations  is 
made  absolutely  one — in  engineering  skill, 
in  buying,  in  basic  materials,  in  time-  and 
money- saving  machinery  —  a  principle 
which  inevitably  lifts  both  quality  and 
value  —  each  car  contributing  and  sharing 
he  manufacturing  efficiencies  of  all  the  rest. 


AGERLY  BOUGHT 


•  •  • 


because  of  its  greater  value 

£le<Soto 

The  motoring  public  has  found  some¬ 
thing  in  the  new  De  Soto  Six  that  sets  it 
completely  apart  from  others  in  its  field. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  car  so  beauti¬ 
ful,  so  comfortable,  so  powerful  and  re¬ 
sponsive,  and  so  safe  and  easy  to  drive  should  find  a 
ready  market. 


Multum  pro  parvo 


But  it  is  significant  that  even  such  a  car  should  set  a 
new  sales  record  for  the  industry  during  the  early 
months  of  its  existence. 


The  answer  must  lie  in  a  widespread  public  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  genius  and  resources  of  Chrysler  confer 
upon  De  Soto  a  standard  of  value  that  is  unmatched 
by  any  car  of  comparable  price. 

i  i 

Faeton ,  $845;  Roadster  Espanol,  $845;  Sedan  Coche ,  $845;  Cupe 
Business ,  $845;  Sedan,  $885;  Cupe  de  Lujo,  $885;  Sedan  de  Lujo , 

$995.  All  prices  at  factory. 


De  Soto  Six 

A  CHRYSLER  MOTORS  PRODUCT 
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Still  Huskier  Manures 

In  CONFORMITY  with  the  world  trend  toward  still  greater 
concentration  of  plant  food  in  finished  fertilizers,  the  Armour 
Fertilizer  Works  is  producing  a  new  line  of  super  grades  and 
is  prepared  to  ship  a  limited  tonnage  this  spring  to  farmers 
desiring  to  carry  on  a  practical  research  on  the  farm  with 
these  husky  manures.  They  carry  heavy  percentages  of 
plant  food  (45  per  cent)  and  in  addition  an  appreciable  quan¬ 
tity  of  calcium  as  lime  phosphate  together  with  some  magne¬ 
sium,  iron  and  manganese — all  desirable  crop -producing  soil 
constituents.  This  we  consider  s  und  agricultural  practice. 

Two  grades  will  be  offered 
for  spring  shipment:  — 

I —  9  per  cent  nitrogen, 
equivalent  to  10.92  per 
cent  ammonia;  27  per 
cent  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid;  9  per  cent 
potash.  Three  tons  of 
3-9-3,  nitrogen  basis, 
in  one  ton  of  9-27-9. 

II —  9  per  cent  nitrogen; 

18  per  cent  available 
phosphoric  acid;  and 
18  per  cent  potash. 

Three  tons  of  3-6-6,  ni¬ 
trogen  basis,  in  one  ton 
of  9-18-18. 

These  complete  super 
grades  contain  the  best  plant 
food  carriers — enough  nitro¬ 
gen  as  nitrate  and  ammoniacal  nitrogen  to  grow  a  large  crop 
quickly,  sufficient  phosphoric  acid  to  mature  it  early,  and 
ample  potash  to  insure  a  healthy  plant  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  goods  are  in  splendid  mechanical  condition — fine, 
dry  and  drillable,  an  unusual  quality  in  concentrated  ferti¬ 
lizers.  They  will  be  sold  under  the  mark  shown  above.  (In 
states  where  phosphoric  acid  is  stated  first,  the  bag  branding 
will  read  27-9-9  or  18-9-18.) 

N,  P  and  K  are  the  chemical  symbols  for  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium.  “TIED  TOGETHER— THEY 
WORK  TOGETHER.” 


R0WTH-NAJ1LIRITY;HEALTH 

^HIGHLY  l  CONCENTRATED 
PLANT  FOOD^ 

warn 


ARMOUR-FERTILIZER-WORKS 
CHICAGO  -  U  S  A 


We  also  make  a  triple  super¬ 
phosphate  analyzing  45  per 
cent  available  phosphoric 
acid,  sold  under  this  mark 


.MULTIPHOS) 

AFW 


If  you  will  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  we  will  be  pleased  to  name  you  a 
price,  in  100-pound  bags,  up  to  400  pounds,  and  will  deliver  through  our 
nearest  merchant  dealer,  or  to  your  station  if  we  have  no  representative 
in  your  locality. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  2,  1329 


With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


( Continued,  from  Page  6) 

cultural  Experiment  Station  has  shown 
that  the  best  plan  to  follow  is  to  add 
%  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  after 
treating  each  4  bushels  of  potatoes  1  y2 
hours.  At  the  time  the  chemical  is 
added  the  solution  should  be  restored 
to  its  original  volume  by  the  addition 
of  water.  If  the  y2  -hour  treatment 
is  adopted  the  amount  of  chemical 
added  should  be  reduced  to  y8  ounce. 

If  no  chemical  is  added  the  solution 
should  be  discarded  after  using  three 
or  four  times.  Where  this  is  done  the 
duration  of  the  treatment  for  each  con¬ 
secutive  lot  should  be  increased  15 
minutes.  After  the  potatoes  have  been 
treated  they  should  be  spread  out  so 
as  to  dry  rapidly. 

Formaldehyde  Treatment 

Formaldehyde  .  l  pint  (pound) 

Water  . 30  gal. 

Treat  uncut  seed. 

Duration  of  treatment  %  to  1%  hours. 

This  solution  may  be  used  eight  or 
ten  times  without  renewal.  The  vol¬ 
ume  should  be  maintained,  however, 
by  the  addition  of  stock  solution  made 
up  as  given  above. 

The  Hot  Formaldehyde  Treatment. 

The  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  developed  an  improved 
method  of  seed  treatment  that  has 
proved  very  satisfactory.  The  method 
is  as  follows: 

Formaldehyde  .  2  pints 

Water  . 30  gallons 

Dip  2  minutes  at  118  degrees  to  122 
degrees  F.  Pile  6  to  8  inches  deep 
and  cover  with  wet  sacks  for  60  min¬ 
utes  and  then  allow  to  dry. 

If  this  method  is  adopted  the  so¬ 
lution  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
warmer  than  122  degrees,  since  too 
hot  a  solution  will  injure  the  tubers. 
A  temperature  below  118  degrees  will 
not  give  satisfactory  results. — N.  J. 
Circular  140. 


Grass  cut  just  after  it  heads  out  is 
tender  and  extremely  palatable. 

Fields  cut  green  yield  two  crops,  usu- 
ally,  of  splendid  cow  hay. 

Dairy  cows  in  milk  fed  early  cut 
stock  hay  require  a  lighter  grain, 
ration  containing  far  less  protein. 

To  get  this  good  hay,  start  so  as  to 
be  through  before  the  last  field  is  ripe, 

Grass  which  has  gone  to  seed  yields 
hay  of  which  less  than  4%  is  protein. 

Grass  cut  after  it  has  gone  to  seed 
is  woody  and  not  palatable. 

Fields  cut  late  yield  one  crop  of 
wretched  cow  hay. 

Dairy  cows  in  milk  fed  late  cut 
stock  hay  require  a  heavy  grain  ration 
high  in  protein. 

Pointers  on  Weed  Control 

Sow  clean  seed.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
about  the  purity  of  the  seed,  have  a 
sample  analyzed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Allow  no  weeds  to  mature  seeds. 

Starve  underground  portions  of  bi¬ 
ennial  and  perennial  weeds  by  keeping 
all  leafy  parts  cut  off  closely  to  the 
ground. 

Rotate  crops.  Clean  cultivation  will 
assist  greatly  in  keeping  the  farm  clean 
of  most  weeds. 

Follow  out  a  definite  method  of  at¬ 
tack  on  weeds  and  do  not  stop  until 
every  evidence  of  the  weed  is  gone.  1 

Keep  weeds  out  of  fence  rows  and 
waste  places.  These  are  common 
sources  of  infestation  for  adjoining  cul¬ 
tivated  areas. 


When  to  Cut  Hay 

Grass  cut  when  it  first  heads  out, 
when  it  is  real  green,  yields  hay  of 
which  more  than  8%  is  protein. 


Why  Crops  Should  Be 
Rotated 

1.  Because  it  is  easier  to  control 
insects  and  plant  diseases. 

2.  Because  weeds  are  less  trouble¬ 
some. 

3.  Because  it  aids  in  maintaining  the  1 
right  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil. 

4.  Because  it  keeps  the  soil  in  better 
tilth  and  in  a  more  fertile  condition. 


New  York — a  Leading  Agricultural  State 
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The  Outlook  for  Farming  in 

1929 

{Continued  from,  Page  3) 

lower  than  during  the  last  10  years, 
but  with  the  large  number  of  trees 
now  in  orchards-"  the  possibility  of 
heavy  production  and  low  prices  will 
continue. 

Apple  producers  in  New  York  and 
other  northeastern  states  are  faced 
with  heavy  competition  both  from  the 
western  boxed  apple  states  and  from 
Virginia.  Those  who  have  studied  the 
problem  recommend  a  program  of  very 
careful  grading  and  packing  in  order 
to  increase  the  demand  for  eastern 
grown  apples. 

While  this  is  not  in  time  to  expand 
production  to  a  marked  degree  yet  it 
takes  a  long  time  for  an  apple  tree 
to  get  into  bearing  and  moderate 
plantings  on  the  part  of  those  who 
understand  the  business  thoroughly  are 
likely  to  result  profitably. 

Peaches  and  Grapes. 

The  outlook  is  for  continued  heavy 
production  of  peaches  for  the  next  few 
seasons,  whenever  weather  conditions 
are  favorable. 

Heavy  production  of  grapes  in  the 
West  is  in  prospect  for  several  years 
to  come.  It  appears  that  any  proba¬ 
ble  immediate  increase  in  consumption 
will  be  too  limited  to  aid  in  market¬ 
ing  the  crop  unless  aided  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  reduction  in  acreage,  particu¬ 
larly  in  California. 

The  outlook  for  grape  producers  in 
the  Chautauqua  belt  and  Finger  Lakes 
region  is  not  especially  bright  due  to 
extremely  heavy  competition  from  the 
west.  It  would  not  seem  a  favorable 
time  for  expansion  but  rather  for  close 
attention  to  grading  and  marketing  in 
order  to  get  best  possible  returns  for 
the  acreage  already  in  production. 

Potatoes. 

Potato  growers  are  now  planning  to 
I  plant  an  acreage  11  per  cent  smaller 
I  than  they  planted  last  year,  indicating 
the  probability  of  a  harvested  acreage 
J  slightly  below  that  of  1927.  If  aver- 
I  age  weather  conditions  are  experienced 

■  this  season,  and  the  yield  follows  the 

■  trend  of  recent  years,  a  yield  of  about 
117  bushels  per  acre  must  be  expected. 

If  this  yield  is  secured  on  an  acre¬ 
age  11  per  cent  below  that  available 
for  harvest  in  1928,  production  will  be 
around  400  million  bushels.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  reduced  outlet  for  early  po¬ 
tatoes  because  of  stocks  on  hand,  this 
would  be  a  sufficient  supply. 

A  year  of  low  prices  has  frequently 
|  been  followed  by  a  year  of  low  pro¬ 
duction  and  high  prices.  The  ideal, 
[if  it  could  be  reached,  would  be  to 
*  have  a  uniform  production  year  after 
[year  of  about  3 y2  bushels  per  capita. 

[  In  American  Agriculturist  territory 
we  believe  that  the  safest  policy  is 
to  plant  the  usual  acreage. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  returns 
to  the  man  who  grows  potatoes  effic- 
|  iently  have  been  increasing. 

A  moderate  increase  in  acreage  of 
sweet  potatoes  and  some  increase  in 
yield  are  to  be  expected  but  nothing 
in  the  situation  indicates  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  serious  over-planting  of 
I  sweet  potatoes  that  occurred  in  1927. 

Beans. 

I  An  average  yield  of  beans  in  1929 
[  °n  an  acreage  10  per  cent  greater  than 
I  that  harvested  in  1928  would  produce 
I  about  the  supply  needed,  provided 
S  such  increased  acreage  is  properly  ap¬ 
portioned  among  the  different  classes, 

I  according  to  demand.  A  greater  acre- 
I  age  increase,  or  a  yield  much  above 
I  average,  might  put  the  market  on  an 

■  export  basis  with  drastic  price  reduc- 
I  tions. 

Hay. 

I  Hay  prices  for  the  1929  crop  may 
ln°t  average  as  high  as  for  the  1928 
I^°P>  but  will  probably  be  higher  than 
I  nose  for  1927,  if  yields  and  quality 
I  n  1929  are  average  and  if  production 
I  ®  ^ell  distributed  in  the  principal 
|  D  rP Us  Producing  hay  areas.  The 
I  Present  high  prices  for  hay  were  caused 
Principally  by  a  shortage  in  the  im- 
P  riant  shipping  States  rather  than 

Th  re(^ction  in  the  crop  as  a  whole, 
nere  is  ample  evidence  that  pro- 
A Continued  on  Page  42) 
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Potato  Yield  Increased 

100  Bu.  per  Acre 

with  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer 


T  N  a  season  like  last,  when  potato  prices  are  out  of  line,  it  takes  a  big 
yield  of  No.  One  quality  to  come  out  ahead.  The  experience  of 
Smith-Canastota,  Inc.,  which  operates  the  Sky  High  Farm,  Canastota, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  shows  how  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  safeguard 
profits  in  an  off-price  season  and  ensure  extra  profits  in  seasons  when 
potato  prices  are  what  they  should  be.  Read  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  H.  Coulter,  Treasurer  of  Smith-Canastota,  Inc.: 


This  season  we  grew  5  acres  of  potatoes,  which 
produced  a  yield  as  high  as  550  bu.  to  the 
acre  and  on  the  5  acres  averaged  better  than 
400  bu.  to  the  acre. 

In  this  5-acre  field  we  set  aside  an  experi¬ 
mental  plot  of  Vz  acre.  The  plot  did  not 
receive  any  fertilizer.  The  yield  and  quality 
on  this  plot  were  so  poor  we  did  not  feel  that 
it  would  pay  for  the  cost  of  harvesting,  there¬ 
fore  we  did  not  dig  the  crop.  The  other  4!/2 
acres  received  an  application  of  1,600  lbs.  of 
"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  per  acre,  which 
was  entirely  responsible  for  the  high  yield,  as 
the  same  care  was  given  to  both  plots. 

We  have  used  your  Fertilizers  for  the  past  3 
years,  and  during  the  past  season  used  87 
tons.  Previous  to  that  time  we  used  various 
other  makes  but  discontinued  their  use  in  favor  of 
"AA  QUALITY.” 

Comparing  the  yield  of  our  potatoes  with  potato 
crops  grown  in  this  section  on  other  makes  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  we  find  we  have  an  increase  in  yield  of  100 
bu.  to  the  acre. 

SMITH-CANASTOTA,  INC., 
Oct.  16,  1928.  Per  J.  H.  Coulter,  Treas. 


Note  particularly  what  Mr.  Coulter  says  about  in¬ 
creased  yields  obtained  with  "AA  QUALITY  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  Hundreds  of  farmers  have  written  similar 
letters,  covering  every  crop  grown  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Take  beans,  for  instance.  Mr.  Edmund 
Chadwick,  of  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y.,  tells  of  a  record 
crop  which  was  planted,  harvested  and  sold  in  three 
months.  His  letter  follows: 

My  beans  were  planted  July  4,  1928,  about  five 
weeks  later  than  beans  are  usually  planted  in  this 
section.  The  crop  was  planted,  harvested  and  sold 
within  three  months,  which  is  a  record-breaker.  The 
crop  yielded  24  bu.  per  acre,  and  sold  for  $ 8.50 
per  bu. 

Your  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  deserves  full 
credit  for  the  phenomenal  crop.  I  am  convinced 
that  your  fertilizer  is  the  best  on  the  market. 

Oct.  26,  1928.  EDMUND  CHADWICK. 


Above  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Coulter,  of  Smith-Canastota,  Inc.,  Canastota, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y .,  who  authorizes  the  statement  that  " AA 
QUALITY”  Fertilizer  produced  100  bu.  more  potatoes  per  acre 
than  were  grown  with  other  makes  of  fertilizer. 


Long  Island  Grower  Gets  Big  Yield.  .  .  .  Messrs.  An¬ 
drew  Pierson  Strong  and  Stanley  Talmage  Strong, 
of  Wainscott,  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  write: 

We  planted  about  70  acres  in  potatoes  this  season 
and  averaged  about  300  bu.  per  acre  of  fine-quality 
Green  Mountain  Potatoes.  We  used  "A A  QUAL¬ 
ITY”  Fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  2,500  lbs.  per  acre. 

On  one  field  of  20  acres,  which  by  the  way  has 
been  planted  in  potatoes  continuously  for  over 
twenty  years  (with  exception  of  one  year)  we  ob¬ 
tained  the  excellent  yield  of  350  bu.  per  acre. 
Manure  has  never  been  used  on  this  field  during  the 
entire  20  years.  Nothing  but  "AA  QUALITY ” 
Fertilizer.  ANDREW  PIERSON  STRONG, 

Oct.  11,  1928  STANLEY  TALMAGE  STRONG 

19%  tons  of  silage  corn  per  acre ,  17  feet  high.  .  .  . 
Blair  Bros.,  of  Mooers,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  write: 

lFor  12  years  we  have  used  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizer;  prior  to  that  date  we  used  other  makes  of 
fjfertilizer.  We  prefer  "AA  QUALITY”  because 
it  produces  better  crops.  For  the  past  two  years 
we  have  used  AGRICO  for  Corn  ("AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”)  and  it  sure  has  produced  the  best  crops  of 
corn  we  ever  raised.  This  year  we  raised  19  V4  tons 
of  ensilage  corn  per  acre.  Some  of  the  corn 
measured  17  feet  in  height. 

Oct.  12,  1928.  r  BLAIR  BROS. 


Every  farmer  who  wants  to  make  the  most 
profit  out  of  his  crops  should  act  on  these 
facts.  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  con¬ 
tain  the  choicest  plant-food  materials,  scien¬ 
tifically  blended,  mixed  and  cured  to  assure 
perfect  mechanical  condition. 

Larger  yields  of  better-quality  crops — 
and  bigger  profits — make  "AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”  Fertilizers  by  all  odds  the  cheapest 
you  can  possibly  buy. 

See  the  nearest  "AA  QUALITY”  dealer 
at  once  or  write  us  for  quotations. 


Our  "Agricultural  Service  Bureau under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  about 
crops,  soil  or  fertilizers.  Send  for  our  Booklets. 

Please  state  the  crops  in  which  you  are  interested. 

“AA  QUALITY” 


FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  only  by 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices: 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


-u 


Here  is  a  Partner 

to  help  you  make  more 

- MONEY - 


THIS  is  a  special  advertisement  to  apple  farmers  who  have 
never  used  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  to  fertilize  their  crops. 
You  may  be  making  good  crops.,  .but  Chilean  Nitrate  will 
help  you  to  make  better  ones. 

You  may  be  making  money  on  your  farm,  but  Chilean 
Nitrate  will  help  you  to  make  more. 

For  Example: 

“We  have  used  Chilean  Nitrate  since  we  planted  our 
trees.  They  have  made  wonderful  growth,  being  at  least  5 
years  ahead  of  their  age  in  size;  and  we  have  had  heavy 
yields  since  the  orchards  came  into  bearing.  Our  McIn¬ 
tosh  Red  apple  trees  have  not  failed  to  give  us  a  crop 
every  year.  Of  course,  some  credit  is  due  to  heavy  mulch 
of  hay  spread  underthe  trees  everyyear;  then  theChilean 
Nitrate  is  broadcast  on  the  mulch,  so  the  trees  get  full 
benefit  of  the  nitrate,  instead  of  growing  rank  grass.” 

Parker  Brothers,  Fiskdale,  Mass. 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  best  partner  a  farmer  can  have.  It  is  the 
natural  nitrogen  fertilizer— not  synthetic— the  good  old  “Soda” 
that  800,000  farmers  used  last  year. 

Ask  your  county  agent  about  Chilean  Nitrate.  He  is  familiar 
with  many  demonstrations  conducted  here  last  year.  Each 
demonstration  was  official  and  impartial. 

Order  your  supply  now.  If  you  don’t  know  where  and  how 
to  get  it,  simply  write  to  the  address  below.  Your  inquiry  will 
have  prompt  attention. 

Valuable  Book  —  Free 

Our  new  44-page  book, ‘"How  to  Use  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda”  tells  how  to 
fertilize  apples  and  all  other  crops.  It  is  free.  Ask  for  Book  No.l  or  tear  out 
this  ad  and  mail  it  with  your  name  and  address  written  on  the  margin. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street 


New  York,  N. 


Y. 


In  writing  please  refer  to  ad  No.  G-18 
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Turn  Idle  Acres  Into 
Profit  and  — 


Turn  old  pasture  land,  hard  baked  bottom  land, 
cleared  wood  land,  drained  swamps,  etc.,  into  big  pro¬ 
ducing  acres  with  the  CLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  & 
Bog  Plow  and  Harrow. 

For  this  sturdy  machine,  with  its  extra  heavy  disks 
easily  and  quickly  breaks  up  and  pulverizes  soil  that's 
too  tough  for  the  average  plow  or  harrow. 

The  CLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Har¬ 
row  is  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over  because  it  makes  productive  land  out  of  waste 
land. 

Equipped  with  Heat  treated  disks  of  cutlery  steel  forged 
sharp  for  better  and  longer  service.  For  all  tractors, 
also  2  and  4  horses. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  FREE  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage,”  and  catalog  fully  describing  the  Bush  & 
Bog  Plow  and  Harrow  and  other  Clark  Cutaway  farm 
implements. 

Cterlc. 


"cutaway’ 


Mail  Coupon  for  Information 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

69  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  Free  catalog,  prices  and  FREE  book,  “The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


Name 


Address 


Crops 

That  Pay 


Forrest  Alpha-Barley — A  medium 
tall  stiff-strawed  two- rowed  variety 
— especially  desirable  to  sow  with  oats 
for  growing  a  mixed  crop.  For  the  past  14 
years  a  consistently  high  yielding  variety 
at  Cornell  University. 

Forrest  Soy  Beans — The  Wilson — a 
small  seeded  variety  with  fine  stems, 
matures  late,  is  excellent  for  green 
manure,  silage  and  hay.  The  Manchu  has 
large  seeds  and  coarse  stems;  matures  early, 
may  be  grown  for  silage,  alone,  or  in  mix¬ 
ture  with  corn. 

Forbest  Gold  Standard  _  Sweet 
Clover — An  excellent  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  best  pasturage  grown. 
Thrives  in  almost  any  climate  or  soil  con¬ 
dition.  Its  deep  tap  root  stores  up  reserve 
food,  enabling  plant  to  make  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth  early  in  the  spring.  Scari¬ 
fied  seed. 

Your  truck  garden  can  be  more  profitable 
if  you  sow  Forrest’s  Vegetable  Seeds.  Purity 
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and  germinating  qualities  tested  by  years 
of  successful  crops.  We  also  handle  every¬ 
thing  recommended  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Umversi-. 
ty,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

FORREST  SEED  C0-,  INC, 

Dept.  A-5,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Our  31st  Seed  Annual 
Now  Ready. 

Send  for 
your  copy 


r  //// 

V  //// 

yor rest's 
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With  the  A .  A . 

Vegetable  Grower 


Recommended  Varieties  for  hours  after  transplanting  if  the 

,  u  ^  ,  above  precautions  are  heeded  no  loss- 

tile  Home  Harden  es  should  occur. — Pa.  Ext.  Bulletin  76, 


Asparagus  —  Palmetto,  Washington. 

Bean,  green  snap— Stringless  Green- 
pod,  Refugee. 

Bean,  wax  snap — Pencilpod,  Brittle 
Wax,  Refugee  Wax. 

Bean,  green  shell — Dwarf  Horticul¬ 
tural. 

Beet — -Crosby’s  Egyptian,  Detroit 
Dark  Red. 

Brussels  sprouts — Long  Island  Im¬ 
proved. 

Cabbage — Early  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Savoy  Red. 

Carrot — Chantenay,  Danvers. 

Cauliflower — Snowball,  Erfurt. 

Celery — Golden  Self -Blanching,  Easy 
Blanching,  Giant  Pascal,  Emperor. 

Chard — Lucullus. 

Cucumber — Davis  Perfect. 

Eggplant — Black  Beauty,  New  York 
Purple. 

Endive — Broad  Leaved  Batavian, 

White  Curled. 

Kale — Dwarf  Scotch. 

Kohl-rabi — Early  White  Vienna,  Ear¬ 
ly  Purple  Vienna. 

Lettuce,  leaf — Grand  Rapids,  Prize 
Head. 

Lettuce,  crisp-head— New  York  or 
Wonderful,  Iceberg. 

Lettuce,  butter-head — -May  King,  Big 
Boston,  Salamander. 

Lettuce,  romaine  or  cos — Paris 
White. 

Leek — American  Flag. 

Muskmelon — Bender’s  Surprise,  Em¬ 
erald  Gem,  Hackensack. 

Onion,  green — Egyptian  or  Tree, 
White  Set. 

Onion,  dry  bulbs— Yellow  Globe 
Danvers,  Southport  Red,  Yellow  and 
White  Globe. 

Parsley — Moss  Curled. 

Parsnip — Guerande  or  Hollow  Crown. 

Peas — Alaska,  Gradus,  Telephone. 

Pepper,  sweet — Bull  Nose,  Ruby 
King. 

Potato — Early  Rose,  Irish  Cobbler, 
Early  Ohio,  Early  Six-Weeks,  Green 
Mountain,  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2. 

Radish — Early  Scarlet  Globe,  Hail 
Stone,  Icicle,  Long  Scarlet  Short  Top. 

Rhubarb — Victoria. 

Rutabaga — American  Purple  Top  or 
Long  Island  Improved. 

Salsify — Sandwich  Island. 

Spinach — Bloomsdale,  Long  Stand¬ 
ing,  King  of  Denmark,  New  Zealand 
(for  summer). 

Squash,  summer— Bush  Scallop  or 
Pattypan. 

Squash,  winter — Hubbard,  Delicious. 

Sweet  Corn — Golden  Bantam,  Early 
Crosby,  Stowell’s  Evergreen. 

Tomato — Bonny  Best,  Earliana, 
Globe,  Marglobe. 

Turnip — Extra  Early  Milan,  Purple 
Top,  Strap  Leaf,  Golden  Ball. 

Watermelon — Kleckley  Sweets  (late) 
and  Fordhook  Early. 


IIow  to  Transplant  Properly 

1.  The  plants  should  be  well  watered 
before  they  are  disturbed. 

2.  If  possible  a  ball  of  earth  should 
be  kept  about  the  roots  as  the  plants 
are  lifted,  or  the  roots  should  be  dipped 
in  thick  muddy  water. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  foliage  may  be 
cut  or  torn  from  the  plant  at  trans¬ 
planting  time,  if  the  weather  is  very 
hot,  to  reduce  the  danger  from  wilting, 
particularly  with  late  cabbage  and 
late  celery. 

4.  Water  should  be  added  to  the  hole 
before  setting  the  plant,  if  the  soil  is 
dry. 

5.  Moist  soil  should  be  firmly  packed 
around  the  roots  of  the  plant  and  dry 
soil  scattered  loosely  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

6.  Protection  from  direct  sunlight, 
to  avoid  wilting,  may  be  given  by  .shad¬ 
ing  the  plant  for  a  few  days  after 
transplanting. 

7.  The  best  time  for  transplanting  is 
cloudy  days  or  late  afternoons.  Many 
plants  are  lost  because  they  wilt  be¬ 
yond  recovery  during  the  first  24 


How  to  Force  Rhubarb 


To  grow  rhubarb  in  winter,  dig  Up 
a  few  of  the  old  roots  and  let  them 
remain  out  in  the  open  until  a  freeze 
or  two  hits  them. 

Do  not  allow  them  to  remain  out 
very  long,  but  dig  during  cold  weathei 
and  let  them  stay  out  a  night  or  two 
and  freeze.  Then  put  them  in  the 
cellar  or  some  other  dark  place  that  is 
cool  and  plant  5  to  8  inches  deep  m 
loose  moist  soil.  If  handled  this  way, 
shoots  will  come  out  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  and  will  be  found  as  de¬ 
licious  and  palatable  as  the  shoots  that 
grow  in  the  open  during  the  spring. 
These  roots  will  be  of  no  further  use 
after  forcing  them  this  way  in  the 
winter. 


Proper  Conditions  for  Stor¬ 
ing  Vegetables 

Those  requiring  a  temperature  range 
of  30  to  35  degrees  F  and  a  fairly  moist 
atmosphere  are: 


Beets 

Brussel  Sprouts 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Celeriac 

Celery 

French  Endive 


Horseradish 
Kohlrabi 
Leek 
Parsnip 
Potato 
Rutabaga 
Salsify 
Turnips 


Those  requiring  a  temperature  range 
of  32  to  35  degrees  F  and  a  dry  at¬ 
mosphere  are:  Garlic,  Onions. 

Those  requiring  a  temperature  range 
of  50  to  55  degrees  F  and  a  dry  at¬ 
mosphere  are: 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Dry 
Tomatoes  require  60  degrees  to  65  de 
grees  F  and  dry  atmosphere. 
Peppers— medium  to  dry 
Pumpkins,  Dry 
Squash,  Dry 

— Connecticut  Bulletin  77. 


How  to  Determine  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Plants  Per  Acre 

The  question  is  often  asked  how 
many  plants  are  required  to  set  an 
acre. 

It  is  very  simple  to  figure  this  for 
any  planting  distance.  The  distance 
in  feet  between  the  rows  is  multiplied 
by  the  distance  between  the  plants.  In 
the  case  of  cabbage  where  it  is  set  3 
by  3  feet,  we  would  multiply  3  feet 
between  the  rows  by  3  feet,  the  space 
between  the  plants  in  the  row,  giving 
us  9  square1  feet. 

This  figure  is  divided  into  43,560 
square  feet  (the  number  of  square  feet 
in  an  acre).  Cabbage  set  3  feet  by  3 
would  give  us,  4,800  plants  per  acre, 
assuming  that  the  acre  is  full  to  the 
margin.  A  square  acre  contains  a  little 
less  than  209  feet  on  all  sides. 


How  to  Build  and  Manage  a 
Hotbed 

There  are  two  types  of  hotbeds  in 
use:  the  surface  bed,  or  one  in  which 
the  frame  is  placed  on  a  flat  pile  of 
manure;  and  the  pit  bed,  in  which  the 
manure  and  frame  are  placed  in  a” 
excavation.  The  pit  bed  is  more  pel' 
manent  and  satisfactory. 

The  hotbed  is  preferably  built  it 
a  protected  place  near  the  house,  hut 
well  out  of  the  shade  of  the  trees  and 
buildings,  near  a  water  supply,  and  W 
a  well-drained  spot  facing  south. 

In  constructing  the  hotbed,  it  is  best 
to  dig  the  pit  in  the  fall  and  fib  il 
will  mulch  to  keep  it  from  freezing- 
The  pit  should  be  18  inches  deep  and 
wide  enough  to  take  care  of  the  frame, 
or  about  6  feet  4  inches.  Drainage 
may  be  aided  by  digging  a  trench 
around  the  pit. 

If  a  permanent  bed  is  desired  W 
walls  may  be  lined  with  boards,  bricks> 
( Continued  On  Opposite  Page) 
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or  concrete,  and  built  to  include  the 
frame,  this  merely  requiring  filling  with 
manure  and  soil  to  the  proper  depth 
each  year. 

The  frame  should  be  made  to  fit 
snugly  at  all  edges,  so  that  the  heat 
may  be  conserved.  The  front  or  south 
side  of  the  bed  should  be  6  inches 
lower  than  the  opposite  side,  permit¬ 
ting  a  fuller  use  of  the  sunlight. 

The  sash  may  be  of  any  size,  altho 
if  they  are  to  be  bought  it  will  be 
best  to  buy  the  standard  size,  6  feet 
by  3  feet.  Sash  may  be  obtained  with 
either  a  single  or_  double  glass.  The 
double  glass,  having  a  dead  air  space 
between  them,  conserve  the  heat,  and 
are  preferable  for  early  hotbeds,  but 
are  harder  to  clean  and  heavier  to 
handle  than  the  single-glazed  sash. 

Fresh  horse  manure  without  much 
straw  or  litter  should  be  used  for  heat¬ 
ing  the  bed.  Two  weeks  before  time  of 
seeding  a  sufficient  quantity  is  thrown 


_ _ _ _ _ 


up  in  a  pile.  This  is  forked  over  every 
few  days  and  the  colder  manure  thrown 
towards  the  center,  being  allowed  to 
heat  evenly  without  burning.  After 
the  manure  has  heated  thru,  it  should 
be  spread  evenly  in  the  pit,  each  fork¬ 
ful  being  shaken  out  thoroly  until  there 
is  sufficient  to  make  a  bed  18  inches 
thick  when  tramped  down.  In  this 
tramping  careful  attention  is  paid  to 
the  corners  to  prevent  uneven  settling- 
after  the  seed  has  been  sown.  After 
all  the  manure  has  been  tramped  fair¬ 
ly  solid,  it  is  advisable  to  shake  in 
from  3  to  4  inches  of  loose  straw, 
as  this  gives  an  equal  distribution  of 
heat  and  does  away  with  “hot  spots” 
in  the  bed. 

After  the  soil  is  in  and  the  sash  are 
in  place  the  temperature  will  run  very 
high.  A  thermometer  should  be  placed 
in  the  bed,  and  when  the  temperature 
recedes  to  85  degrees,  the  seed  may  be 
planted. 

The  U.  S.  Standard  Contain¬ 
er  Act 

The  standard  container  act  of  1928 
passed  by  the  Federal  Congress  fixes 
the  standard  for  hampers,  round  stave 
baskets,  and  splint  baskets  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  for  other  purposes. 


This  new  legislation  defines  standard 
hampers  and  round  stave  baskets  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  capacity:  y8  bushel,  %  bushel, 
%  bushel,  %  bushel,  %  bushel,  1  bush¬ 
el,  1!4  bushels,  1  y2  bushels,  and  2 
bushels.  For  the  purpose  of  the  act  a 
bushel,  standard  dry  measure,  has  a 
capacity  of  2,150.42  cubic  inches. 

This  act  describes  standard  splint 
baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables  to  be 
of  4  quart,  8  quart,  12  quart,  24  quart, 
and  32  quart  baskets.  The  standard 
quart,  dry  measure,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  act  has  a  capacity  of  67.2  cubic 
inches. 

The  enforcement  of  this  act  is  in 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of.  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  on  and  after  No¬ 
vember  1,  1929,  it  will  be  unlawful  for 
any  manufacturer  to  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  hampers,  round-stave  baskets,  or 
splint  baskets  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  do  not  comply  with  this  act.  This 
applies  to  both  intrastate  and  inter¬ 
state  shipments. 

This  law  w&s  brought  about  because 
of  the  fact  that  many  containers  were 
made  which  gave  to  the  untrained  eye 
the  appearance  of  having  a  greater 
capacity  than  they  actually  did.  For 
instance,  a  % -bushel  hamper  is  not 
readily  distinguishable  from  a  bushel 
hamper  to  the  untrained  eye. 

Those  wishing  complete  information 
concerning  these  regulations  may  ob¬ 
tain  it  by  writing  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


How  to  Succeed  With  Your 
Roadside  Market 

For  a  successful  roadside  market  the 
needs  are  as  follows:  A  good  location, 
an  attractive  method  of  display,  care¬ 
fully  graded  and  well  packed  products, 
a  fair  price,  a  sufficient  number  of 
buyers,  an  even  supply  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  products  so  that  the  volume 
of  business  will  be  large  enough  to 
make  it  pay.  A  market  which  has 
not  enough  products  to  sell  or  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  buyers  often  costs 
more  to  run  than  it  is  worth.  Too 
many  markets  along  a  road  tend  to 
cheapen  and  handicap  all.  It  is  better 
to  combine  at  a  few  good  points  and 
have  a  larger  volume  of  business  at  a 
lower  overhead  cost,  with  each  farmer 
paying  his  share.  Consumers  often 
compare  the  prices  of  inferior,  poorly 
packed  produce  in  the  city  with  the 
prices  of  higher  quality,  well  packed 
produce  in  the  country  and  feel  that 
the  country  prices  are  unjust.  To  be 
fair  to  the  roadside  market,  care 
should  be  taken  to  consider  the  quality, 
grade,  pack  and  freshness  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  offered  for  sale. — New  Jersey  Cir¬ 
cular  77. 


Estimated  Garden  Seed  Requirements  of  a  Family  of  Five 


Crop  No.  Feet 

Asparagus  .  100 

Bush  beans  (4  plantings) .  50 

Bush  limas  (1  planting) .  400 

Beets  . , .  75 

Cabbage  . 50 

Carrot  .  50 

Cauliflower,  late  . -  50 

Celery  . 50 

Chard  .  10 

Chicory  . . , .  100 

Chinese  cabbage  .  25 

Chives  . - .  5 

Corn  (6  plantings)  .  50 

Cucumber  . . . : .  10 

Egg  plant  . 40 

Horseradish  . 15 

Kale  .  20 

Kohl  Rabi  .  25 

Lettuce  .  50 

Muskmelon  .  10 

New  Zealand  Spinach  . . . . —  10 

Onion  (sets)  green  .  100 

Onion  (sets  or  seed)  mature .  100 

Parsley  . .  5 

Parsnips  .  40 

Peas  . 300 

Peppers  . - .  25 

Potatoes  . X 100 

Radish  .  150 

Rhubarb  .  15 

Rutabaga  .  100 

Salsify  .  100 

Spinach  .  50 

Squash  .  8 

Tomato  .  50 

Turnip  . 50 


Approximate  Yield 

of  Row  from  100-ft.  Row 


ft . 

ft.  each  planting . 

ft . 

ft.  early,  100  ft.  late 
ft.  early,  100  ft.  late, 
ft.  early,  100  ft.  late.. 
ft . 


ft.  early,  100  ft.  late. 

ft . 

ft . 

ft . 

ft . . . 

hills  each . 

hills . :.... 

ft . 

ft . 

ft . 


.  100  lbs. 

..... 1%  bu.  (pods) 
15  qts.  (shelled) 

.  2  bu. 

. 50  heads 

.  2  bu. 

.  50  heads 

.  200  stalks 


2  1/2  bu.  (roots) 
.  100  heads 


....  8  doz 
1  1/2  bu 
150  fruit 
...  70  lbs 
.  3  bu 


ft.  early,  50  ft.  late . . 

ft . 

hills .  60  fruits 


ft. 


ft .  1  1/2  bu 

ft . f- . 

ft .  3  bu 

ft.  (more  for  canning)  2  bu.  (pods).... . 

ft .  400  frui 

ft.  early,  1400  ft.  (1/10  A)  late  1  1/2  bu 

ft . 

ft . . . 

ft .  2  bu 

ft . . .  2  bu 

ft.  at  each  of  3  plantings . . .  2  1/2  bu 

hills  summer,  10  hills  late . . 


plants  (enough  10  bu.  (staked  or 
for  canning)  6  bu.  not  staked) 

ft.  early,  100  ft.  late .  2  bu. 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  A-7 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  Send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

I  use . .tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . 


My  Name  is  . 

P.O. . State. 


MAPES 

Manure  s 


THE  little  additional  cost  of  Mapes 
Manures  is  returned  to  you  many 
times  over  in  crops  of  better  quality 
which  bring  better  prices. 


Since  1847,  it  has  been  a  guiding 
principle  in  the  making  of  Mapes 
Manures  that  the  crop  can  tell  the  value 
of  fertilizing  materials  better  than  the 
chemical  laboratory.  We  go  to  the  crop; 
we  ask  it  what  materials  it  likes  best;  we 
put  these  materials  into  Mapes  Manures. 

Two  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis  may  give 
widely  different  results  because  of  the  difference 
in  materials  from  which  they  are  compounded. 
Mapes  results  are  so  remarkable,  so  outstanding, 
so  evident,  that  you  have  only  to  see  them  to  be 
convinced.  Mapes  Manures  "cost  little  more- 
worth  much  more They  are  first  made  right, 
then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 


Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  results— -yield, 
quality,  profits— with  the  results  from  any  other 
fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  list  of  crop 
brands  and  prices— also  for  Special  Trial  Offer. 


cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


EVANS  and  SUPERIOR 

'Potato  'Planters 

and  EXTRAS 

For  all  OLD  PLANTERS 
of  THESE  MAKES 

Le  Roy  Plow  Co. 

LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 


ETS\  OBNAMEHir* 

t„T  TREES  _ 


Introductory^^^E 

Oiler  lor  Am.  Agr.  Readers 

Gorgeous  Roses,  field  grown.  1 r 
!X)s  Angeles — F  K.  Drausohki — Mrs. 
Laing — 3  for  $1.00.  These  Roses  have 
eady  bloomed  in  our  Nurseries. 

)an  Barberry  Hedging.  S1.00 

l2  Big.  Strong  plants . — .  ‘ 

talpa  (Umbrella  Tree)  $1.00 

>  to  6  ft.  Specimens . v 

Special  Sale  on  Fruit  Trees 
First  class.  Dependable  and  Inspected 
3es.  Apples  Pears  &  Plums.  5  to  7  tt. 
trees  for' $15.00.  All  leading  varieties 
including  New  Cortland. 

Cash  Must  Accompany  Order- 


Box  257 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
41-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato  Ass’nlnc.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SEED 

BOOK 


When  you  plant  Maule  Seeds  you 
plant  SUCCESS  l  For  you  use  Super- 
Tested  Seeds,  Guaranteed  for  Abun¬ 
dant  Life.  Plan  before  you  plant 
with  Maule's  new  Seed  Book;  a  de¬ 
pendable  garden  guide  for  52  years. 
A  Post  Card  will  bring  it,  FREE. 

W>n  Hpnrv  Manlft.  Rnx  7.  PhifadelDhia.  Pa 


Asparagus  Plants 

Full  of  vigor.  Best  kinds  for  home  and 
market.  25  Washington  2-year  strong 
Roots,  $1.00,  postpaid.  100  Roots,  $3.00. 
Write  for  catalog  of  Garden  Roots, 
Perennials,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  etc. 

L.J.FARMER,  Box  24i;Pulaski,N.Y, 


Potatoes  .  Oats  .  Barley  •  Silage  Corn 
Husking  Corn  -  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED 
STRAINS.  Inspected  for  disease- 
freedom  and  purity. 


Quaker 


Hil 


While  for  catalog 
and  prices. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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What  the  Fruit  Grower  Wants  to  Know 


Information  About 
Insecticides 

Poisons  are  used  to  control  most  in¬ 
sects  that  have  biting  mouth  parts 
so  they  actually  eat  plant  leaves. 

Paris  Green. 

Paris  green  is  technically  known  as 
an  aceto-arsenate  of  copper.  Arsenic 
compounds  that  are  soluble  in  water 
will  burn  foliage.  The  Federal  In¬ 
secticide  Act  requires  that  paris  green 
should  contain  at  least  50%  of  arsen- 
ious  oxide  and  must  not  contain  ar¬ 
senic  compounds  that  are  soluble  in 
water  to  more  than  equal  3  y2%  of  ar- 
senious  oxide. 

Paris  green  may  be  applied  either 
as  a  dust  or  mixed  with  water.  Flour, 
air  slaked  lime,  road  dust  or  sifted 
wood  ashes  are  used  to  dilute  paris 
green  when  applied  as  a  dust.  The 
amount  to  use  depends  on  the  insect 
and  the  plant  but  usually  1  part  of 
paris  green  to  50  parts  of  diluting  ma¬ 
terial  is  recommended. 

When  applied  as  a  spray,  1  pound 
of  paris  green  is  recommended  to  200- 
250  gallons  of  water.  Adding  2  pounds 
of  hydrated  lime  to  each  pound  of  par¬ 
is  green  will  lessen  foliage  burning. 
Paris  green  is  not  recommended  for 
stone  fruits  as  they  are  especially  sub¬ 
ject  to  foliage  burning.  Since  paris 
green  is  not  dissolved  in  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  spray  stirred  up 
while  applying. 

Lead  Arsenate. 

Lead  arsenate  can  be  purchased  in 
two  forms — paste  and  powder.  The 
paste  form  is  made  by  mixing  the  pow¬ 
der  with  an  equal  amount  of  water. 
This  means  that  paste  lead  arsenate 
contains  about  half  as  much  arsenic  to 
the  pound  as  the  powder. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  paste 
form  is  that  it  does  not  settle  out  of 
water  so  quickly  when  it  is  mixed  for 
spraying. 

When  mixing  lead  arsenate  with 


water,  the  correct  way  is  to  mix  thor¬ 
oughly  with  a  small  amount  of  water. 
This  is  especially  important  with  the 
powder  form.  Lead  arsenate  does 
not  burn  foliage  and  it  sticks  to  foliage 
better  than  paris  green. 

Other  Compounds  of  Arsenic. 

London  purple  is  a  by-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  dyes.  The  com¬ 
position  is  variable  and  the  per  cent 
of  soluble  arsenic  is  likely  to  be  high. 
When  used,  lime  is  always  needed  to 
avoid  burning.  White  arsenic  can  be 
used  to  manufacture  an  insecticide  by 
combining  with  sal  soda.  White  ar¬ 
senic  is  very  poisonous  and  must  be 
used  with  care. 

Hellebore  and  Pyrethrum. 

Hellebore  is  a  vegetable  poison  not 
dangerous  to  humans  and  is  commonly 
used  on  ripening  fruits,  especially  to 
kill  currant  worms.  It  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  spray,  4  oz.  to  3  gallons  of 
water  or  it  can  be  dusted  on  without 
dilution.  Hellebore  loses  strength  with 
age  so  it  should  always  be  purchased 
fresh. 

Pyrethrum  is  a  light  brown  powder 
made  from  the  heads  of  a  flower.  It 
is  non-poisonous  to  people.  It  soon 
loses  its  value  when  exposed  to  the 
air. 

When  used  in  solution  it  is  dissolved 
in  water— 1  oz.  to  3  gallons.  Used 
dry,  it  is  dusted  on  without  dilution 
for  plant  lice.  It  is  best  applied  when 
the  leaves  are  wet  with  dew.  It  can 
be  diluted  with  from  6-30  parts  of 
flour  or  similar  dust  for  insects  easy 
to  poison. 


Making  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Despite  a  too  prevalent  idea  that  the 
home  making  of  bordeaux  mixture  is 
a  disagreeable  and  complicated  pro¬ 
cess,  it  can  be  shown  that  neither  is 
true,  except  that  all  spraying  and  dust¬ 
ing  are  not  the  most  pleasant  tasks. 
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Time  of 
Application 


Spray  Mixtures 


Enemy 


Dusting  Mixtures 


Delayed  Dor 
mant 


Lime-sulfur,  2%  gals. 
Lead  arsenate,  2%  lbs.* 

When  leaves  of  sulJat!r ’  %  .pt- 

blossom  buds  Water  to  make  1(K)  gals 
are  m,t  V.  in  If  scale  is  present  use  11 
gals,  lime-sulfur 


are  out  %  to 
Va  inch 


Scab 

Scale 

Blister  mite 
Bud  moth 
Leaf -roller 
Case  bearers 
Aphids 


90-10  sulfur-lead  arsenate 
dust  . 

No  satisfactory  dust  for 
scale  or  blister  mite. 
For  rosy  aphis  see  below 


Pre-blossom 
When  buds  of 
blossom  clus¬ 
ter  are  separ¬ 
ated  or  earl¬ 
ier  if  a  rainy 
period  threat¬ 
ens. 

Two  pre  -  blos¬ 
som  applica¬ 
tions  may  be 


Lime-sulfur,  2%  gals. 
Lead  arsenate,  2%  lbs.* 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 


Scab 

Green  fruit 
worms 
Bud  moth 
Leaf-roller 
Case  bearers 


90-10  sulfur-lead  arsenate 
dust.f  If  conditions  are 
favorable  for  a  bad 
outbreak  of  scab,  spray 
as  much  ^.s  possible, 
using  dust  to  complete 
the  operation  on  time. 

In  combating  rosy  aphis 
with  dust  mixtures  the 
most  promising  means 
of  control  is  a  heavy 
application  of  a  mix- 


The  methods  of  preparing  stock  solu¬ 
tions  and  suspensions  of  copper  and 
lime  are  by  no  means  new,  having  per¬ 
sisted  for  many  years.  Two  50-gallon 
barrels  are  necessary.  Into  each  is 
run  40  gallons  of  water.  Into  one 
is  dumped  40  pounds  of  fresh,  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  This  should  not  have 
been  carried  over  by  the  dealer  from 
the  previous  year.  In  the  other  barrel 
is  suspended  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  an  old  sack  40  pounds 
of  copper  sulfate  crystals.  If  the  crys¬ 
tals  have  been  pulverized  the  copper 
will  go  into  solution  much  quicker. 
However,  12  or  15  hours  will  suffice  to 
bring  the  crystals  into  solution.  To 
make  the  4-4-50  mixture,  the  spray 
barrel  or  tank  is  filled  to  three  fourths 
capacity,  when  4  gallons  of  the  cop¬ 
per  water  is  added,  after  thoroughly 
stirring.  Then  the  lime  and  water  are 
well  mixed,  and  4  gallons  are  added 
to  the  tank  as  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
agitated,  either  by  starting  the  engine 
or  by  a  hand  paddle.  If  a  poison  is 
to  be  used,  it  is  now  added  after  it 
has  been  worked  into  a  thin,  smooth 
paste  in  a  little  water.  Lastly  the 


spreader  is  put  in  the  mixture. — Geneva 
Experiment  Station. 


Contact  Insecticides 

Many  insects  have  sucking  mouth 
parts.  These  insects  do  not  eat  the 
leaves  and  so  they  cannot  be  poisoned. 
Some  spray  material  must  be  used  that 
will  kill  by  contact  with  their  bodies. 

Lime  Sulphur. 

Lime  sulphur  is  used  both  as  an  in¬ 
secticide  and  is  a  fungicide  to  control 
certain  plant  diseases.  As  the  name 
indicates,  it  is  made  of  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  and  is  manufactured  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  forms: 

1: — Home-made  dilute  lime  sulphur. 

2: — Home-made  concentrated  lime 
sulphur. 

3: — Commercial  Concentrated  lime 
sulphur. 

4: — Self  boiled  lime  sulphur. 

The  home-made  dilute  can  be  made 
by  slaking  20  lbs.  of  quicklime,  then 
boiling  it  with  15  lbs.  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  50  gallons  of  water  for 
( Continued  On  Opposite  Page) 


Grape  Spray  Schedule 


Chautauqua  Region*  * 
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Time  of  Application 

Just  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
has  set 

Make  special  effort  to 
place  spray  on  the  clus¬ 
ters 

This  is  a  special  berry- 
moth  spray  and  can  be 
omitted  if  the  pest  is  not 
present 


Materials 


Enemy 


Bordeaux  mixture,  4-4-50 
Arsenate  of  lead,  1%  lbs.* 
Resin  fish  oil  soap,  1%  lbs. 


Berry-moth 
Powdery  mildew 


When  the  root-worm  beet¬ 
les  first  appear  in  num¬ 
bers 


Same  as  above 


Root-worm 
Berry-moth 
Powdery  mildew 


Ten  days  or  two  weeks  c,  , 

later  Same  as  above 


Root-worm 
Berry-moth 
Powdery  mildew 


When  the  maximum  num¬ 

ber  of  leaf  -  hopper 
nymphs  are  present, 
usually  between  July  12 
and  20. 

During  certain  seasons 
this  spray  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  preceding 


Nicotine  sulphate,  %  pint 
Resin  fish  oil  soap,  3  lbs. 
or  Hydrated  lime,  8  lbs. 
Water  to  make  100  gallons 


Leaf-hopper 


Special  rose  chafer  spray 
Apply  as  soon  as  the 
beetles  appear 


Confectioners  glucose,  25 
lbs.  or  cheap  molasses,  2 
gals. 

Arsenate  of  lead,  5  lbs. 
Water  to  make  100  gallons 


Rose  chafer 


*The  amount  of  arsenate  of  lead  is  given  for  the  powdered  form;  if  paste  is  used 
twice  the  amount  is  requii’ed. 

**A  spray  schedule  for  the  Finger  Lakes  region  may  be  secured  from  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Peach  Spray  Schedule 
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] 


needed. 

than  2  per  cent  nico¬ 
tine  as  blossom  buds 
begin  to  show  pink. 

Time  of 
Application 

Spray  Mixtures 

Enemy 

Dusting  Mixtures 

Calyx 

When  the  last 
of  the  petals 
are  falling 

Lime-sulfur,  2 y2  gals. 
Lead  arsenate,  2%  lbs.* 
Nicotine  sulfate,  1  pt. 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 
(Omit  nicotine  unless  red 

Scab 

Codling  moth 
Green  fruit 
worms 

Bud  moth 
Curculio 
Lesser  apple 

90-10  sulfur-lead  arsenate 
dust.f  For  red  bugs, 
use  a  2  per  cent  nico¬ 
tine  dust.  If  conditions 
are  favorable  for  a  de- 
,  structive  outbreak  of 
scab,  spray  as  much  as 

Late  fall  or 
early  spring, 
before  buds 
swell. 

If  scale  is'  abundant  use 
Lime-sulfur,  11  gallons 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 

If  scale  is  not  important 
use : 

Lime-sulfur,  6%  gals. 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 

San  Jose  scale 
Leaf  curl 

Leaf  curl 

Dust  not  advised 

Red  bugs  a  supplementary  capa¬ 

city. 


show  pink 


Wettable  sulfur 
(dry-mix) 


Blossom  blight  .  ,  ... 

Brown-rot  APPU  dusting  sulfur 


Later  sprays 
To  be  determin¬ 
ed  by  weather 
conditions  af¬ 
fecting  the 
development 
of  scab  and 
codling  moth 


Lime-sulfur,  2%  gals.** 
Lead  arsenate,  2%  lbs.* 
Water  to  make  100  gals. 


Codling  moth 
Curculio 
Lesser  apple 
worm 
Scab 

Apple  maggot 


Later  applications  with 
90-10  sulfur-lead  arsen¬ 
ate  dust.f  During  pro¬ 
longed  rainy  periods  it 
is  advisable  to  make 
applications  of  dust  at 
shorter  intervals  than 
indicated  for  spray 
mixtures. 


When  shucks 
are  falling 


Wettable  sulfur 
(dry-mix) 

And  arsenate  of  lead* 
2  pounds  in  100  gallons 


Brown-rot 

Scab  Apply  90-10  sulfur-lead 

arsenate  dust 

Curculio 


Two  or  three 
weeks  after 
shucks  fall 


Wettable  sulfur 
(dry-mix) 


Brown-rot  .  .  .  ,. 

Scab  APP]y  dusting  sulfur 


♦Double  the  amount  of  lead  arsenate  if  paste  is  used. 

f Copper  lime  dust  may  cause  lusseting  especially  at  the  calyx  application  At 
this  time  use  spray  or  90-10  sulfur-lead  arsenate  dust. 

**If  apprehensive  of  spray  injury  to  apple  foliage  the  most  satisfactory  alterna¬ 
tive  for  lime-sulfur  solution  is  wettable  sulfur  (dry-mix)  spray.  The  formula 
is  as  follows: 

Superfine  sulfur  16  lbs. 

Hydrated  Lime  8  lbs.  for  100  gallons  of  water 

Calcium  caseinate  8  oz. 

The  usual  amount  of  lead  arsenate  may  be  added. 


Two  to  four 

weeks  before 
fruit  ripens 


Wettable  sulfur 
(dry-mix) 


Brown-rot 

Scab 


Apply  dusting  sulfur 


*The  amount  of  arsenate  of  lead  is  given  for  powder  form;  if  paste  form  is  used 
twice  as  much  is  required. 

Wettable  sulfur  (dry-mix)  is  prepared  as  follows : 

Superfine  sulfur  16  lbs. 

Hydrated  lime  8  lbs.  for  100  gals,  of  water 

Calcium  caseinate  8  oz. 

Mix  the  materials  dry,  then  add  to  th*  water  in  the  spray  tank  while  the  agitator 
is  running.  0 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Fruit  Grower 


( Continued  From  Opposite  Page) 
about  an  hour.  This  mixture  can  be 
applied  safely  only  when  the  trees  are 

dormant. 

The  home-made  concentrated  is 
made  by  the  same  process  as  the  di¬ 
lute  except  that  40  lbs.  of  quicklime 
are  used  with  80  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  50 
gallons  of  water.  Enough  water  is 
added  to  make  up  for  evaporation  dur¬ 
ing  boiling. 

Testing  Concentrated  Lime  Sulphur. 

After  manufacture,  the  lime  sulphur 
is  tested  with  a  Beaume  hydrometer 
and  then  diluted  to  a  proper  strength. 
(The  New  York  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  publishes  a  bulletin 
giving  a  table  which  shows  the  proper 
amount  of  dilution.) 

The  commercial  concentrated  can  be 
purchased  and  so  avoid  the  trouble 
of  home  manufacture. 

Self  Boiled  Lime  Sulphur. 

Self-boiled  lime  sulphur  is  merely  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  the  two  sub¬ 
stances,  and  the  only  heat  supplied  is 
from  the  slaking  of  the  lime. 

8  lbs.  of  quicklime  are  put  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  aud  enough  water  is  added  to  start 
slaking. 

Add  8  lbs.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  stir, 
and  add  water  as  needed.  As  soon  as 
bubbling  has  stopped,  add  water  to 
make  50  gallons. 

Tobacco  Extracts. 

Nicotine  sulphate  is  a  commercial 
product.  When  used  for  plant  lice  it 
is  diluted  with  from  800-1000  parts  of 
water.  (From  %  to  1  pt.  in  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  liquid,) 

Finely  ground  tobacco  is  used  as  a 

dust. 

Tobacco  stems  can  be  steeped  at 
home  but  the  resulting  liquid  varies 
in  the  per  cent  of  nicotine  present. 

Kerosene  Emulsion. 


from  flre  and  add  kerosene  while  still 
hot.  Pump  the  material  back  into 
itself  for  5  or  10  minutes.  If  prop¬ 
erly  made  it  will  not  settle  out  on 
cooling. 

Dilute  with  from  5-7  parts  of  water 
for  dormant  trees. 

Dilute  with  from  10-15  parts  of 
water  for  use  on  foliage. 

Bulletins  on  Insecticides. 

Insecticides  and  Spraying  Apparatus 
• — F-908,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  Control  of  Insect  Pests  and 
Plant  Diseases —  P-283,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Prune  Grown  Trees 


Hard,  soft  and  whale  oil  soap.  .  Vs  lbs. 
ater .........................l  gut 

Kerosene . %  gal. 

Dissolve  soap  in  hot  water,  remove 


Information — It  is  impossible  to 
more  than  give  you  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  here.  Your  college  or  experi¬ 
ment  station  have  free  bulletins  on 
pruning  all  kinds  of  fruits,  explained 
in  detail  or  write  A.  A. 

Time— Pruning  is  best  done  in  the 
dormant  season,  preferably  late  in  the 
winter  or  early  in  the  spring. 

Apple — The  principal  thing  is  to  get 
sunlight  in  the  outer  thickened  parts 
and  the  top  of  a  bearing  tree  should 
be  thinned  accordingly.  Do  not  en¬ 
tirely  remove  the  center  of  the  tree 
as  too  much  exposure  may  cause  sun- 
scald. 

Take  out  some  of  the  limbs  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  in  order  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  size,  quality  and  less  limb  rub  and 
to  control  insects  and  disease. 

Cut  out  all  diseased,  dead,  and  weak 
branches.  Be  careful  not  to  leave 
stubs,  Paint  wounds  larger  than  three 
inches. 

Peaches — Prune  for  an  open  center. 
Trim  the  head  back  each  year.  The 
fruit  is  borne  on  one-year  wood. 

Peare— Little  pruning  is  needed. 

Cherries — Sour  cherry  will  take  a 
little  thinning  in  the  top  of  the  tree 
to  ripen  the  fruit.  The  sweet  cherry 
needs  little  or  no  pruning. 


f  Bear  Spray  Schedule  | 
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Time  of  Application 

Materials 

Enemy 

Dormant 

Early  in  the  spring  when  the 
adult  thrips  first  appear  on 
the  buds,  just  as  the  bud 
scales  begin  to  operate. 

Miscible  oil,  5  gallons 

Nicotine  sulfate,  1  pint  Thrips 

Water  to  make  100  gallons 

Cluster  Bud 

When  cluster  buds  have  sep¬ 
arated  (Bartlett) ;  when 
they  begin  to  separate 
(Kieffer) 

Dime  sulfur,  11  gallons 

Water  to  make  10Q  gallons 

Seale 

Scab 

Psylla  eggs 

Calyx 

Just  after  petals  fall 

Ljme,  30  to  40  pounds 

Copper  sulfate,  2  pounds 
Arsenate  of  lead,  2% 
pounds* 

Nicotine  sulfate,  1  pint 

Water  to  make  100  gallons 

See  note 

Codling  Jdoth 
psylla  nymphs 

Scab 

About  two  weeks  after  petals  - 
fall 

Lime-nicotine  dust 
(2%  nicotine) 

Psylla  flies  * 

For  scab  susceptible  vari¬ 
eties 

Bordeaux  mixture  3-10-50 

Scab 

Emergency  application  in 
summer  when  psylla  be¬ 
come  abundant 

Lime,  30  to  40  pounds 

Copper  sulfate,^  pounds 
Nicotine  sulfate,  1  pint 

Water  to  make  100  gallons 

Psylla  nymphs 

Scab 

Lime-nicotine  dust 
(2%  nicotine) 

Psylla  flies 

ui  diseiuue  uj.  is  given  ior  powaer  iorm ;  it  paste  form  is  used 
twice  as  much  is  required, 

Note :  The  use  of  lime-sulphur  solution  at  this  time  is  not  advised  because  of  the 
aanger  of  foliage  injury.  For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  use  the  lime-copper 
irate  mixture  the  following  wettable  sulfur  (dry  mix)  spray  is  suggested ; 
Hydrated  lime  8  lbs. 


For  100  gallons 


Superfine  sulfur  16  lbs. 

T,  Calcium  caseinate  8  oz. 

e  ^terjaj  can  be  mixed  dry  during  the  winter  or  rainy  weather  and  stored  for 
xt.J‘s  prepared  in  the  spray  tank  as  follows:  Fill  the  tank  half  full  of 
then-  with  agitator  running,  add  the  dry  materials  slowly,  directing  the 
pray  nozzle  upon  the  material  until  it  has  disappeared  in  the  water.  One  pint 

lim,  0tlliS.  8ulfate>  2%  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  32  pounds  of  hydrated 
no  are  then  added  to  each  100  gallons  of  water. 


FERTILIZED 

PASTURES 
cut  the  fcca  bitt 

RECENT  investigations  of  pasture  fertilization 
in  this  country  and  abroad  show  that  top¬ 
dressing  pasture  land  several  times  a  year  with  a 
nitrogen  fertilizer  results  in  earlier  grass,  more 
luxurious  growth,  longer  grazing  periods  and  grass 
richer  in  digestible  protein. 

I  Protein  is  the  most  important— and  the  most 
expensive — ingredient  in  dairy  feeding.  Cows 
pastured  on  grasses  rich  in  protein  yield  more 
and  richer  milk,  and  there  is  a  welcome  saving 
In  the  feed  bill.  Young  stock  makes  better  growth 
in  less  time. 

•  *  * 

Top-dressing  good  pasture  land  with  Arcadian 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  increases  the  protein  con¬ 
tent  and  the  yields  of  pasture  grasses.  Try  it  for 
yourself.  Top-dress  an  acre  of  your  best  pasture 
land  early — a  month  before  tuming-out  time — 
with  100  to  150  lbs.  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  and 
watch  the  results. 

ARClSlAN 

«**g.  u.s.  P«t.  oh 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Free  Sample  v  ^ 

We’ll  send  you— FREE—  Company 

enough  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 

Ammonia  to  fertilize  J5  sq.ft.  AMMONIA.  BENZOL  DEPARTMENT 

of  soil.  We  will  also  send  you  Agricultural  Bureau 

free  bulletins  telling  how  best  Atlanta.  O*.  New  York,  N.  Y.  ClerelMd.  Ohio 

to  use  Arcadian.  Just  fill  in  Memphis.  Tenn.  San  Er.nclaeo,  Cal. 

the  coupon  and  mail  it — today  I  Norfolk,  Va.  Toronto,  Ont, 

The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office)  G-4-29  NK 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  I  am  especially 

interested  in . . . . . . . . .  . 

[Write  names  0/  crops  on  line  above) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 

Name . 

Address . 

K  1  N  D  t.  y  PRINTN  AM  fc  A  ND  ADI)'  ARS  S . 


Honest  Value 

at  Fair  Prices 


The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees  is 
from  an  old  established  concern  with 
a  nation  wido  reputation  for  giving 
dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  will  tell  you  whether  wo  are 
fair  and  square.  We  will  gladly  send 
you  their  names. 

Write  for  the  1029  cat¬ 
alog — showing  fruits  in 
color.  We  have  no  agents 
— you  deal  direct  with 
us.  Address 


Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries, 
333  Cherry  St.  Daiuville,  N.  Y. 

The  Lead  Seal 

Stays  on  Treo  Established  in  IS 80 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Send  today  for  Allen’s  Book 
on  Strawberries — the  best 
money  crop.  Delicious  — 
Healthful  —  Profitable.  It 
pays  to  grow  them. 

The  W.F.  Allen  Co. 

170  E.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


DEPENDABLE 


Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 


APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4 
to  5  ft.,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale.  Rochester,  Yel.  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each  ;  2  to  314  ft.,  15c  each  ;  $10.00 
per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr„  10c  each,  $5.00  per  100 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free* 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock ” 
Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 


with  a  sprayer  en¬ 
dorsed  by  success¬ 
ful  fruit  growers, 
all  over  the  world. 
Write  for  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalog 
at  work. 


showing  “Friend”  Sprayers 

"Friend”  Mfg.  Co.,  123E.Avc.  Gasporf.N.T. 
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Once  upon  a  time  a  man 
tried  to  fool  his  horse. 
He  put  green  goggles  on 
him  and  fed  him  shav¬ 
ings  for  grass.  The  horse 
died.  :  :  :  :  : 


YOU  CANT  TOOL  CROBT 


The  right  fertilizer  for  your  crops  is  just  as 
important  as  the  right  food  for  your  horse. 

Froiri  the  time  you  put  seed  in  the  ground  ’til 
you  take  off  your  crop,  the  hungry  roots  are 
searching  for  food  to  sustain  the  crop,  keep  it 
growing,  and  make  it  mature  a  profitable 
harvest. 

With  plenty  of  Royster’s  quality  fertilizer  to 
feed  on,  those  crops  of  yours  will  not  be  fooled, 
but  will  be  well  fed  with  the  proper  plant  food 
from  seed  time  to  harvest.  Because  Royster’s 
fertilizer-  is  made  from  the  finest  materials, 
mixed  in  right  proportions,  aged  and  cured  to 
perfect  mechanical  condition,  ready  to  give  you 
the  best  chance  for  a  profitable  yield.  After 
44  years  of  making  profits  for  those  who  use 
them,  Royster’s  are  time-tested  and  field-tested. 

You  can  reap  the  benefits  of  using  high-quality 
plant  food  in  1929  by  insisting  upon  Royster’s. 
There’s  a  Royster  dealer  near  you. 


LOCK  FOR 
TUI/  v/IGN 


LL/E 

ROYSTER 

FIELD  TESTED 

Fertilizers 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME 


ADDRESS  . 

Bank  Reference 


For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


How  to  Increase  the  Soil 
Fertility 

1.  Control  the  water  supply — drain 
or  irrigate. 

2.  Give  the  soil  good  thorough  tillage. 

3.  Maintain  and  increase  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  the  soil. 

4.  Conserve  the  manure  produced  on 
the  farm. 

5.  Apply  lime  if  the  soil  needs  it. 

6.  Use  commercial  fertilizer. 


How  to  Apply  Fertilizer  to 
Potatoes 

The  New  Jersey  experiment  station 
secured  the  following  results  in  a  test 
to  determine  the  best  method  of  apply¬ 
ing  fertilizer  to  potatoes. 

Fertilizer  in  direct  contact  with  the 
seed-piece — 132  bushels  per  acre. 

Mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  row — 152 
bushels  per  acre. 

Above  the  seed  with  the  soil  separat¬ 
ing — 128  bushels  per  acre. 

At  sides  of  seed  and  on  the  same 
plane — 173  bushels  per  acre. 

At  sides  of  seed  but  on  lower  plane 
— 206  bushels  per  acre. — N.  J.  Cir.  140. 


Composition  of  Farm 
Manure 

Barnyard  manure  is  composed  of  ex¬ 
crements,  urine  and  litter.  The  amount 
of  plant  food  in  a  ton  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  water  it  contains,  the 
kind  of  litter  used,  the  feed  given  the 
animal,  and  the  kind  of  animal.  Aver¬ 
age  barnyard  manure  contains  per  ton: 

10  pounds  of  nitrogen. 

6  to  7  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 

12  to  16  pounds  of  potash. 

To  return  to  the  soil  all  of  the  plant 
food  removed  and  some  additional, 
apply  five  good  loads  or  tons  of  manure 
to  each  acre.  By  applying  more  than 
five  tons,  the  fertility  will  be  increased 
proportionately. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist’ 


years,  been  applied  to  the  clover  sod 
in  a  three-year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat 
and  clover. 

On  one  series  of  plots  the  manure 
has  been  hauled  directly  from  the  stall 
to  the  field  early  in  winter.  For  an- 
other  series  of  plots  an  equal  weight  of 
manure  has  been  left  in  a  pile  in  the 
barnyard  for  three  months  before  it 
was  spread  on  the  field. 

Stable  manure  produced  23  bushels 
of  corn  an  acre,  10.5  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  1,363  pounds  of  hay;  manure 
from  the  barnyard  produced  an  aver¬ 
age  of  19.5  bushels  of  corn,  9  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  840  pounds  of  hay. 
Measured  by  the  average  value  of 
crop  increase,  one  ton  of  yard  man¬ 
ure  is  worth  $2.92,  and  one  ton  of 
stall  manure  $3.45. 


What  Crops  Require  as  to 
Fertilizers 

Root  and  tuber  crops — These  crops 
have  a  high  potash  requirement.  Tur¬ 
nips  respond  to  liberal  applications  of 
phosphorus  but  carrots  show  little  res¬ 
ponse.  In  general  roots  and  tubers 
respond  to  phosphorus.  As  a  group, 
root  crops  need  little  nitrogen  and  too 
heavy  applications  will  increase  top 
growth  at  the  expense  of  root  develop¬ 
ment. 

Legumes — Due  to  the  ability  of  le¬ 
gumes,  through  bacteria  associated 
with  them,  to  obtain  nitrogen  from  the 
air  when  properly  inoculated,  little  or 
no  nitrogenous  fertilizer  is  needed.  Le¬ 
gumes  need  plenty  of  lime,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash. 

Vegetables — Most  vegetables  respond 
well  to  nitrogen  especially  leafy  vege¬ 
tables  such  as  spinach  and  lettuce. 
Tomatoes  and  some  other  fruiting 
vegetables  require  less  nitrogen. 

Cereals  and  grasses — This  group  are 
heavy  feeders  on  all  these  fertilizer 
constituents.  Where  cereals  are  grown 
for  their  seeds  phosphoric  acid  is  es¬ 
pecially  important.  Nitrogen  gives  es¬ 
pecially  favorable  results  on  grass. 

Tree  fruits — Orchards  respond  well 
to  nitrogen.  Lime  is  usually  not  bene¬ 
ficial.  Their  deep  root  system  usually 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  get 
plenty  of  minerals  from  the  soil. 

Bush  fruits — This  group  responds 
to  nitrogen  but  in  some  cases  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  also  prove 
profitable. 

Losses  in  Stored  Manure 

It  costs  a  farmer  53  cents  on  every 
ton  of  manure  he  lets  accumulate  in 
the  barnyard,  according  to  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Wooster. 

Crop  yields  tell  the  story  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  manure  more  clearly  than  a 
chemical  test.  In  an  experiment  at 
the  Ohio  station,  manure  has,  for  21 


How  Lime  Benefits  the  Soil 

1.  Lime  promotes  the  growth  of  I 
beneficial  bacteria 

2.  It  improves  the  tilth  of  clay  soils. 

3.  It  makes  organic  matter  decay 
more  rapidly. 

4.  It  is  used  as  a  plant  food. 

5.  Prevents  the  action  of  substances 
in  the  soil  that  act  as  poisons  to  plants. 

6.  Lime  makes  it  easier  to  grow  le¬ 
gumes. 

How  to  Test  Soil  for  Lime 
Requirements 

A  number  of  methods  have  been 
worked  out  by  which  soil  can  be  test¬ 
ed  for  lime  needs. 

1.  Weeds  indicate  need.  In  a  general 
way  it  can  be  suspected  that  lime  is 
needed  where  weeds,  particularly  sor¬ 
rel  and  paint  brush,  flourish  and  where 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a  stand  of  clover. 

2.  Litmus  test.  The  simplest  method 
of  testing  soil  for  acidity  is  to  take  a 
handful  of  the  soil  to  be  tested,  moist¬ 
en  it  with  a  solution  of  potassium  ni¬ 
trate  and  divide  a  handful  in  half  and 
put  a  piece  of  sensitive  litmus  paper 
between  the  two  portions.  Materials 
for  making  this  test  can  be  secured 
from  the  Agronomy  Department  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  potassium  nitrate  can  be 
easily  purchased  from  any  drug  store 
but  the  litmus  paper  usually  secured 
there  is  not  sensitive  enough  to  make 
a  satisfactory  test.  If  the  litmus 
paper’  turns  pink  in  30  minutes,  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  there  is  a  need  of 
lime. 

3.  Rich-or-poor  test.  Many  of  the 
county  farm  bureau  agents  have  in 
their  office  an  apparatus  for  testing  for 
lime  requirements  known  as  the  rich 
or  poor  test.  This,  in  addition  to  tell¬ 
ing  whether  the  soil  needs  ‘lime,  will 
indicate  roughly  the  amount  of  lime 
required  to  put  it  into  good  condition 
to  grow  legumes. 

4.  Other  tests  are  known  as  the 
Veitch  test,  the  Truog  test,  the  Mu¬ 
riatic  test  and  the  Ammonia  water 
test. 


ill 


General  Information  About 
Lime 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  h 
underlying  rock  is  pure  limestone. 
This  is  quarried  and  ground  to  a  fine 
powder  and  sold  either  in  bulk  or  in 
sacks.  Ground  Limestone  does  not 
have  the  high  percentage  of  calcium 
which  some  of  the  forms  of  lime  have 
but  it  is  the  cheapest  figured  on  a  ton 
basis  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  the 
cheapest  after  it  is  applied. 

How  Fine  Should  Limestone  Be 

Ground  ? 

It  is  usually  said  that  50%  of  ground 
limestone  should  pass  through  a  wire 
mesh  screen  which  has  twenty  meshes 
to  the  inch.  Limestone  can  be  ground 
finer  than  this  but  the  extra  benefit 
is  not  balanced  by  the  additional  cost. 

Marl. 

Sometimes  a  farm  will  have  a 
swamp  which  is  underlaid  with  marl. 
This  can  be  very  economically  applied 
to  the  farm  and  to  nearby  farmsj? 

( Continued  On  Opposite  Page)/ 
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caSe  the  distance  of  hauling  is  not  too 
ereat.  The  material  is  practically  the 
same  composition  as  ground  limestone 
except  that  it  has  a  high  water  con¬ 
tent  which  adds  to  its  weight. 

Quick  Lime. 

Quick  lime,  burned  lime  or  stone 
jjjje  is  manufactured  by  heating 
round  limestone  to  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  This  product  is  used  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  making  whitewash 
ind  mortar  and  is  also  used  for  adding 
o  the  soil.  One  ton  of  quick  lime  is  as 
aluable  on  the  soil  as  two  tons  of 
round  limestone.  However,  it  ordi- 
arily  costs  more  than  twice  as  much 
ton,  due  to  the  additional  cost  of 

anufacturing. 

Quick  lime  is  difficult  to  store  as  it 
ill  swell  if  it  becomes  moist  and  is 
ery  caustic  and  unpleasant  to  use. 
hen  used  it  is  sometimes  ground  and 
applied  directly  on  the  soil  and  in  oth- 
r  cases  it  is  piled  up  on  the  ground 
,nd  allowed  to  slake  before  spreading. 

Hydrated  Lime. 

When  water  is  added  to  quick  lime, 
eat  is  formed  and  after  some  time 
he  lumps  of  lime  fall  apart  and  form 
fine  white  powder  which  is  called 
ydrated  lime.  A  half  a  ton  of  quick 
ime  will  make  about  three-quarters  of 
ton  of  hydrated  lime  and  this  three  - 
garters  of  a  ton  will  contain  as  much 
alcium  as  a  half  a  ton  of  quick  lime 
r  a  ton  of  ground  limestone.  It  is 
ess  disagreeable  to  handle  than  quick 
ime  but  is  not  as  pleasant  to  handle 
,s  ground  limestone. 

Slag. 

Limestone  is  useckin  the  manufac- 
;ure  of  steel.  When  the  iron  ore, 
imestone  and  coke  are  melted,  the 
imestone  and  some  impurities  rise  to 
he  surface  and  are  drawn  off.  This 
aterial  is  ground  and  sold  as  agri- 
:ultural  slag  and  is  a  valuable  source 
f  lime. 
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^hy  Organic  Matter  is  Ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  Soil 

1.  Increases  the  water  holding  capa¬ 
city  of  the  soil. 

2.  Improves  soil  tilth. 

3.  Contains  practically  all  of  the  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  soil. 

4.  Helps  make  plant  food  in  soils 
available. 


Ways  of  Adding  Organic 
Matter  to  the  Soil 

1.  Plow  under  green  manure  crops. 

2.  Conserve  farm  manure. 

3.  Plow  under  crop  residues. 

4.  Rotate  crops  with  clover  in  the 
potation. 

5.  Increase  fertility  by  adding  lime 
pnd  fertilizers. 


ertilizer  Recommendations 
for  New  York 

Because  of  the  increase  in  the  use  of 
concentrated  fertilizers,  the  state  col¬ 
leges  have  found  it  necessary  to  state 
"ecommendations  in  terms  of  ratios 
'ather  than  in  terms  of  analyses.  When 
Ihe  maximum  total  amount  of  plant 
ood  in  fertilizers  was  about  20  per 
cent  there  was  very  little  leeway  pos¬ 
sible  in  analyses  having  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  ratio.  The  following  are  ratios 
^commended  by  the  New  York  State 
allege  of  Agriculture. 

For  Upland  Soils 

Possible  Analyses 
4-16-4, 

4- 12-4, 

8-16-8, 

5- 10-5, 

6  -9-6, 

5  -8-7 

7  -7-7r 

For  Muck  Soils 

0-12-16 
2  -8-12, 

4  -8-12 
5-10  -5 


Ratios 
I H  -1 
1-3  -1 
1-2  -1 

1-114-1 

i-i  -l 

iO-2  -3 
2  -3 
1-2  -3 

1-2  -i 


5-20-  5 

5- 15  -5 
10-20-10 

6- 12  -6 
5  -8  -5 

10-10-10 
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Superphosphate 

There  are  three  analyses  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  16,  18  or  20  per  cent  and 
j  Edition  to  this  there  are  three  an- 
yses  of  double  strength  superphos¬ 


IEADING  all  spreader 
^  development  for 
thirty  years,  NEW 
IDEA  has  long  been 
the  spreader  of  double 
value .  Andnowcomes 
still  another  improvement,  so  remarkable 
as  to  make  every  Model  8  NEW  IDEA 
actually  the  spreader  of  double  service. 

Remarkable  new  Attachment 
for  Spreading  Lime 

Simple,  strong,  low-cost.  Attaches 
only  to  the  New  Idea  Model  8 
Spreader  and  makes  of  it  an  ab¬ 
solutely  practical, 
one-man  lime 
sower.  No  shovel¬ 
ing  back  of  load, 
no  dusty  labor. 
Handles  lime, 
marl  —  anything 
finely  pulverized.  Con¬ 
trolled  feed  (iy2  to  5  tons 
per  acre).  Large  capacity. 
Spreads  15  to  20  feet  wide. 
Attached  or  removed  in  30  minutes.  Makes  you 

ready  for  either  liming  or  manuring,  with  one 
machine. 

Special  Tail  Board  Attachment 
Handles  the  difficult  manure  result¬ 
ing  where  shavings,  sand,  sawdust  or 
similar  materials  are  used  for  bed¬ 
ding  stock.  No  loss;  perfect  spreading. 

Furnished  as  an  extra. 

All  present  owners  of  NEW  IDEA  “Model  8  should  write 
at  once  for  description  of  the  new  liming  attachment. 


Model 

8 

with  the  new 
Attachment 


XTO  Model  8  NEW  IDEA  has  ever 
■*-  ^  been  reported  worn  out,  although 
it  has  been  tested  for  five  years  on  a 
hundred  thousand  farms,  often  at  the 
rate  of  two,  three  —  and  even  more  — 
loads  per  day  every  day  in  the  year . 
Strength  and  durability  are  huilt  into 
all  its  features.  Yet  for  light  draft,  short 
turning  radius,  easy  loading,  free 
ground  clearance,  comfortable  opera¬ 
tion  and  absolute  control,  this  machine 
has  never  been  excelled.  Neither  does 
any  owner  ever  expect  less  than  a  pen 
feet  spreading  job  from  his  NEW  IDEA. 
And  now,  the  new  Lime  Spreading 
invention  makes  NEW  IDEA  abso¬ 
lutely  .supreme. 


Manufacturers  of  Spreaders,  Lime  Sowing  Attach - 
ments,  Hu  sker- 
Shredders,  Trans¬ 
planters  and  Two 
Row  Corn  Pickers. 

Ask  for  full  de¬ 
scriptions  on  any 
of  these  machines. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Columbus,  Ohio 
Madison,  Wis.  Jackson,  Mich.  Moline,  Ill. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Omaha,  Nebr.  Oakland,  Calif. 


Factory  at  Coldwater,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


phate  carrying  analyses  40,  44  or  45 
per  cent.  At  present  prices  the  cost  of 
a  unit  of  superphosphate  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  in  the  double  strength 
superphosphate  as  there  are  in  the 
lower  analyses. 


vetch  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
peas.  The  vetch  may  be  all  winter 
vetch  or  half  winter  and  half  spring 
vetch. 


Crops  for  Emergency  or 
Temporary  Pasture 

1.  Fifty  pounds  of  oats  and  thirty 
pounds  of  amber  sorghum  per  acre. 
Where  the  land  is  rich  in  lime,  add 
fifty  pounds  of  Canada  field  peas  per 
acre.  Sudan  grass  may  be  substituted 
for  the  sorghum. 

2.  At  elevations  above  1000  feet  or 
on  cold  wet  soil  use  fifty  pounds  of 
oats  and  sixty  pounds  of  Canada  field 
peas  per  acre.  Thirty  pounds  of 


Sweet  Clover  for  Pasture 

During  the  past  few  years  many 
dairymen  have  had  excellent  success 
with  sweet  clover  pasture.  Following 
are  a  few  points  to  watch  in  getting 
the  crop'  started. 

1.  Lime  the  soil. 

2.  Innoculate  the  seed. 

3.  Sweet  clover  needs  a  firm  seed 
bed. 

4.  Use  15-20  pounds  of  scarified  seed 
per  acre  and  seed  with  a  light  nurse 
crop.  (Scarified  seed  has  the  hard  seed 
coat  scratched  so  it  absorbs  moisture 
quickly  and  germinates  promptly). 


5.  The  crop  will  provide  some  pas¬ 
ture  that  fall  and  excellent  pasture 
the  next  summer. 

6.  Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial  and  lives 
only  two  years. 

Your  Country  Farm  Bureau  Agent 
will  be  glad  to  help  you  in  getting  a 
start  with  sweet  clover. 


Why  Thorough  Tillage  is 
Essential 

1.  Tillage  aerates  the  soil  which 
helps  to  make  plant  food  available. 

2.  It  conserves  moisture  by  reducing 
run  off. 

3.  It  improves  soil  tilth. 

4.  It  kills  weeds. 

5.  It  mixes  organic  matter  with  the 
soil. 


/ 
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Your  Cows-and  the  Other  Fellow’s 

Ever  stop  to  think  that  no  two  herds  have  just 
the  same  requirements,  as  regards  the  grain 
ration?  Down  the  road  from  you  Bill  Jenkins 
is  growing  alfalfa.  Bill’s  cows  produce  well  on 
a  grain  mixture  of  only  18%  or  20%  protein. 

But  you’ve  never  been  able  to  grow  anything 
better  than  timothy  and  a  little  clover.  Your 
cows  need  a  22%  or  24%  mixture.  What  of 
it?  That’s  nothing  to  worry  about. 

The  thing  to  worry  about — the  most  impor¬ 
tant  question — is  to  feed  the  ration  that  gives 
your  cows  all  the  nutrients  they  need,  as  eco¬ 
nomically  as  possible.  Whether  you  have  to  buy 
a  20%  or  a  24%  mixture,  that  mixture  will  be 
an  economical  and  efficient  one  if  it  contains 

Diamond  Com  Gluten  Meal 

as  a  big  protein  ingredient.  Why?  Because 
Diamond  is  an  all-corn  feed,  containing  over 
80%  of  total  digestible  nutrients,  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  40%  of  protein  which  is  of  high  di¬ 
gestibility  and  of  good 
quality  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion  ...  If  you  buy  a  ready- 
mixed  ration,  look  for  Corn 
Gluten  Meal  in  the  list  of 
ingredients.  If  you  mix 
your  own,  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies. 

Do  you  want  good  formulas?  Write: 

RATION  SERVICE  DEPT. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO., 

17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City  40%  Protein 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

7  saw  your  ad  in 

A  merican  Agriculturist’ 


NEWTON’S 


For  horoeo,  ..HI.,  hogs 


^Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesor  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio- 


With  the  A.  A. 

|  Dairyman 


( Continued  from  Page  5) 

this  may  grow  into  a  habit.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  one  strike  a  cow 
that  kicks.  It  does  no  good  and  al¬ 
ways  makes  them  worse. 

Gentle  measures,  however,  will  not 
work  with  all  cows,  and  some  old  cows 
that  have  been  taught  by  mismanage¬ 
ment  to  kick  can  not  be  cured  by  the 
best  of  care.  Such  animals  should  al¬ 
ways  be  tied  during  milking. 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  by  means  of 
a  rather  heavy  strap  with  a  strong 
loop.  The  strap  is  put  around  one  leg 
above  the ,  hock,  and  the  end  drawn 


Yield  of  Cheese  from  Milk 


%  fat  Lbs.  cheese  from 
in  milk  100  lbs.  milk 
3.0  8.38 

3.5  9.41 

4.0  10.56 

4.8  12.51 


Lbs.  cheese  per 
lb.  fat 
2.76 
2.68 
2.64 
2.60 


through  the  loop.  The  strap  is  then 
put  around  the  other  leg  and  buckled 
so  the  two  legs  are  held  close  together. 
The  cow  may  struggle  a  little  at  first 
but  soon  learns  to  stand  quietly  as  long 
as  the  strap  is  in  place. 

Another  method  is  to  tie  a  rope 
or  strap  tightly  around  the  body  just 
back  of  the  hip  bones  and  in  front  of 
the  udder. 


Wood 

Stave 

Concrete 

Stave 

Tile 

Steel 


You  Owe  it  to  Yourself  to 
Write  Today  for  Our 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  FOR  15  DAYS 

Early  Buyers!  Big  Savings!  Write  Promptly ! 


No  Obligation  on  Your 
Part  to  Buy 


A  Card  Will  Bring  You 
Our  Offer,  FREE 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Office:  219  North  Broad  Street,  Phi- 
ladelphia,  Pa. 

President:  H.  D.  Allebach,  Trapps 
Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut  Milk  Producers’  Associa. 
tion: 

Office:  450  Asylum  Street,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

President:  Robert  C.  Mitchell,  South- 
bury,  Connecticut. 

New  York  State  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion: 

President:  C.  H.  Baldwin,  Albany, 
New  York. 

National  Dairy  Council: 

Office:  307  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 

President:  M.  D.  Munn,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Dairy  Union: 

President:  N.  P.  Hull,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Secretary,  A.  M.  Loomis,  Washing¬ 
ton,  d!  C. 

National  Federation  of  Milk  Producers' 

Associations : 

29  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 


Addresses  of  Dairy  Organi¬ 
zations 

Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation: 

Office:  11  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City. 

President:  Fred  H.  Sexauer,  Au¬ 
burn,  New  York. 

Sheffield  Producers’  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation: 


Weight  of  Dairy  Products 

Weight  Weight 
of  gal.  of  qt. 

Article  pounds  pounds 

Pure  water . 8.342  2.085 

Skimmilk . 8.642  2.180 

Whole  milk  . 8.609.  2,152 

20  per  cent  cream . 8.525  2.131 

24  per  cent  cream . 8  417  2,104 

30  per  cent  cream . 8.350  2.087 

40  per  Cent  cream . 8.220  2.055 

50  per  cent  cream . . 8.112  2.028 

Pure  butterfat  . 7.591  1.898 


Yearly  Records  of  Cow  Test¬ 
ing  Associations  in  the  U.  S« 

( Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry ) 

— — — - - — . .  . . . — ■ — - - — _ 

466  associations  1925-6 

Number  of  cow-years . 121,33? 

Average  pounds  of  milk .  7,: 

Average  butter-fat  (per  cent) .  3.9 

Average  pounds  of  fat . 

Average  price  of  butter-fat .  .$( 

Average  price  of  product .  170.78 

Average  cost  of  roughage .  38.18 

Average  cost  of  grain .  31.33 

Average  total  feed  cost .  69.51 

Average  income  over  cost  of  feed..  101.21 

Average  return  for  $1  expended .  2.48 

De  Laval  Dairy  Handbook 


President:  J.  D.  Miller,  Susquehann:, 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary,  Chas.  W.  Holman,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C. 

National  Dairy  Association: 

Office:  910  South  Michigan  Avcnyi , 
Chicago. 

President:  Chas.  L.  Hill,  Rosendali 
Wisconsin. 

General  Manager,  S.  H.  Anderson. 

American  Association  Creamery  and 

Butter  Manufacturers: 

Office:  1005  Continental  &  Commei 
cial  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Halliday,  North  1928 


Secretary:  C.  W. 

Chatham,  N.  Y. 

New  England  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion: 

Office:  51  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

President:  George  R.  Little,  Schagh- 
ticoke,  New  York. 

Inter-State  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion: 


Cattle  Shipments  in 
New  York 

Cattle  Shipped  for 
Dairy  and  Breeding  Purposes 
Into  New  York  Out  of  N-J 
.  41,483  7,978 


1927 .  42,318 


1926. 


16,636 


1925 .  12,003 

1924 . 

1923 . 


7,285 
7,545 
12,357 

5,587  15,042 

5,333  11.464 

Cattle  Condemned  for 
Tuberculosis 


1928* 

56,229 

1927* 

50,884 

1926-27** 

67.631 

1925-26** 

62,963 

1924-25** 

53,431 

39,149 

1923-24* 

*  Calendar  Yctbr 

**  Fiscal  Year  Beginning  July  1st. 

. 

.  !  - - 

President,  Charles  Harding,  Oniabs. 
Nebraska. 

American  Dairy  Science  Association 
President,  O.  E.  Reed,  East  Lansing 
Michigan. 

Average  Feed  and  Labor 


100  lbs.  Milk 

Per  100  lbs. 
of  milk 
produced 


rcr  ioo y 
of  w*® 
product* 
72.65  ^ 

93.1 

23.2 


17. S 
198.2 

Dor  vnrts.;  .  o.oa  6.49 

—New  York  State  College  Extend 
Service  Handbook. 


Grain  (lbs.)  . 

33.89 

Hay  (lbs.)  . 

Other  dry  forage 

43.3 

(lbs.)  . 

Other  succulent 

10.8 

feed  (lbs.)  . 

8.3 

Silage,  (lbs.)  . 

92.2 

Labor  (hrs.)  . 

3.02 

COOPERATIVE  BUYING 

and 

7J!  v  *  '  i 

COOPERATIVE  SELLING 

We  are  all  links  in  the 
cooperative  Chain 


T 

■  HE  communistic,  or  cooperative 

JL.  principle  applies  to  every  business 
and  every  person  in  America.  Take  your 
own  business  as  an  example. 

In  sending  Poultry  and  Dairy  Products 
to  market  you  are  contributing  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  millions  who  need  you.  You  also  need 
them.  They  must  have  your  products  in 
order  to  live,  and  you  must  have  them  as 
customers  ip  order  to  live. 

But  you  cannot  continue  to  sell  Poultry 
or  Dairy  Products  unless  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers  of  your  products  make  a  profit. 

Nor  can  you  continue  unless  you  also 
make  a  profit. 

You  must  conduct  your  business  on  that 
basis  or  get  out  of  business. 

The  profit  the  consumer  makes  from  your 
product  is  the  service  that  product  renders, 
that  service  must  be  of  more  value  to  the 
Consumer  than  the  money  he  pays.  It  must 
possess  that  quality  which  is  consistently 
good. 


You  must  cooperate  with  the  consumer, 
and  the  consumer  with  you. 

The  life  of  any  manufacturing  business 
is  limited  to  its  ability  and  skill  in  serving 
as  well  as  deserving  the  cooperation  of  its 
customers. 

The  fact  that  Park  &  Pollard  have  been 
serving  its  customers  on  the  cooperative 
principle  for  years  may  account  for  its  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  business  which  amounts 
to  many  millions  of  dollars  yearly. 

Its  conception  of  the  cooperative  prin¬ 
ciple  as  applied  to  poultry  and  dairy  feeds 
is  the  making  of  feeds  that  will  show  the 
feeder  a  larger  profit  than  he  expects.  Park 
&  Pollard  also  goes  a  step  further  by  dem¬ 
onstrating  through  its  Service  Department 
the  ways  in  which  its  feeds  can  be  made  to 
yield  the  utmost  in  profits.  Naturally,  Park 
&  Pollard  customers  are  loyal. Their  support 
is  evidenced  in  the  success  of  the  company. 

Every  link  in  the  cooperative  chain  has 
been  firmly  forged — and  the  result  is  profits 
for  all. 


Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry 
Mash  *  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  * 
jrowingFeedHntermediate  Chick 
I*  eed  *■  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  •*  P  &  P 
Chick  Starter  —  Dairy  Rations: 
Cverall  24%  a  Milk-Maid  24%  * 
Bet-R-Milk  20%  a  Herd-Helth 
a  Milkade  Calf  Meal. 


Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  * 
Bison  Stock  Feed  *  Go-Tu-It  Pig 
and  Hog  Ration  *  Pigeon  Feed  * 
P  &  P  Horse  Feed  *  Pocahontas 
Table  Corn  Meal 


American  Agriculturist,  March  2 


^  With  the  A .  A, 

i?  Livestock  Man 
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The 

UNADILLA 

SILO 

is  built  for 
a  Lifetime 

It  requires  fewer  repairs 
and  less  attention  than  any 
other  building  on  your 
farm. 

Its  strong,  smooth  staves 
fit  closely  to  form  an  air¬ 
tight,  frost-resisting  and 
storm-defying  structure. 
Steel  cables  hold  the  Una- 
dilla  erect,  steady  and  se¬ 
cure  on  its  foundation. 

The  big  hoops  are  tightened  in 
front.  The  door  fasteners  form  a 
safe,  easy  and  always  ready  ladder. 

•  Write  for  big  free  catalog.  Discounts 
for  early  orders  and  cash.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  wanted.  Tubs,  tanks  and  vat \ 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Treating  Sheep  for  Worms 

Copper  Sulfate  Treatment 
Dissolve  2  ounces  of  copper  sulfate 
in  1  gallon  of  water.  Give  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  a  dose  as  follows. 

For  lambs  3  months  old — 2-3  ounce. 
For  lambs  6  months  old  1  1-3  ounces. 
For  yearling  sheep — 2  ounces. 

For  sheep  2  years  old  and  over — 3 
ounces. 

Nicotine  Sulpn.  :e  Treatment 
Mix  2  teaspoons  ::  40  per  cent  nico¬ 
tine  sulfate  with  1  quart  of  water.  Stir 
well  before  and  while  using. 

Give  to  each  individual  according  to 

(a)  Age 

Sheep  (1  yr.  old  or  over)  2  to  3  oz. 
Lambs  (5  mo.  old  or  over)  1  to  2  oz. 

(b)  Weight 

100  pounds  and  over — 3  oz. 

Under  100  pounds — 1  to  2  oz. 

(c)  Condition  Sheep  Lamb 

Strong .  4  oz.  2  oz. 

Medium .  3  oz.  1  y2  oz. 

Weak .  2  oz.  1  oz. 

Directions  for  Dosing. 

1.  The  sheep  should  be  kept  away 
from  feed  and  water  for  18  hours  be¬ 
fore  and  6  hours  after  treatment. 

2.  Keep  the  solution  thoroughly  mix¬ 
ed  while  in  use;  otherwise  that  portion 
in  the  bottom  may  become  too  strong. 
If  copper  sulfate  is  used  the  solution 
should  be  made  of  dark  blue  crystals 
as  white  or  grayish  crystals  are  too 
strong. 

3.  Measuring  the  dose  in  a  glass 
graduate,  an  accurately  graduated 
drenching  bottle,  or  a  wide-mouth 
nursing  bottle  may  be  used. 

4.  Be  careful  in  measuring  doses 
as  an  overdose  or  over-strength  solu¬ 
tion  will  result  fatally. 

5.  The  solution  should  be  mixed  in 


You  Can  Rely  Upon 
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TRADE  MARK  REG.U 
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It  is  thoroughly  dependable  and  reliable — acts  quickly. 
ABSORBINE  is  used  season  after  season  by  successful  trainers, 
rhany  of  whom  do  not  hesitate  to  give  ABSORBINE  much  of 
the  credit  for  their  success.  They  use  it  to  get  lame,  blemished 
horses  sound  and  fit  for  spring  training  or  work,  and,  through 
the  busy  season,  to  put  vim  and  energy  into  jaded  muscles,  to 
cool  inflamed  tendons  and  to  prevent  “next-day”  stiffness. 

ABSORBINE  does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse 
can  be  used. 

It  is  economical,  as  only  a  few  drops  are  needed  at  an  appli¬ 
cation.  A  bottle  of  ABSORBINE,  diluted  as  directed  on  label, 
makes  3  gallons  of  effective  liniment  at  a  cost  of  $1.60  a  gallon: 

SEND  FOR  FREE  HORSE  BOOK  “B” 

ABSORBINE,  $2.50  a  Bottle  at  Druggists  or  postpaid 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Herd  Infection^ 


Write  for  information.  Ask  for  a  FREE  copy  of 
THE  CATTLE  SPECIALIST  and  how  to  get  the’ 
PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINARIAN1 

a  livestock  Doctor  Book  without  cost.  Find  out^ 

I-  -Mf*.  why  your  co ws  lose  calves — why  they  retain  the-’ 
afterbirth — why  they  fail  to  breed — why  they' 
have  garget — why  your  calves  have  scours  and  goiters —  ’ 
why  you  have  a  shortage  of  milk.  Veterinary  Advice 
Free.  Write  to 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 

197  Grand  Avenue  Waukesha,  Wfis. 

1 Wm. 


GARGET,  CAKED  UDDERS,  SPIDERS, 

Udder  Infection,  Lost  Quarters,  Fouls,  Etc. 

A  D.D.’s  “Save  the  Cow”  ends  trouble  permanently  or  MONEY 
REFUNDED.  YOU  CAN’T  LOSE.  Users  report  marvelous  cures 
on  all  of  above.  This  powerful,  penetrating,  soothing  absorbent 
is  safe,  sure,  humane.  Nothing  injurious  to  man  or  beast.  Con¬ 
centrated  healing  power — gives  instant  relief.  Fampus  dairy 
herds  keep  sending  repeat  orders.  Trial  cures  skeptics.  At 
druggists,  feed  stores  or  postpaid  $1.00  full  sire  bottle.  Order 
today,  or  write  for  booklet  “Save  the  Cow.” 

A,  P.  DRISCOLL,  WHITNEY  POINT,  N.  Y- 


a  glass,  wooden,  or  earthenware  ves¬ 
sel,  as  it  will  corrode  a  metallic  con¬ 
tainer. 

6.  The  dose  may  be  given  either  by 
the  use  of  a  dosing  syringe,  a  small¬ 
mouthed  bottle,  or  a  modified  oil  can. 

A  modified  oil  can  is  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  spout  of  an  ordinary  oil 
can  and  soldering  on  a  piece  of  copper 
tubing  about  6  inches  long.  The  gas¬ 
oline  pipeline  of  an  automobile  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  this  purpose.  The  tube 
should  be  bent  at  a  right  angle  3  inch¬ 
es  above  the  can  and  an  air  hole 
punched  in  the  side  of  the  can;  other¬ 
wise  the  liquid  will  not  run  out  when 
the  can  is  inverted. 

7.  The  sheep  should  be  kept  in  a 
standing  position  and  never  be  placed 
on  its  rump,  or  side,  when  medicine 
is  being  given. 

8.  Back  the  sheep  into  a  corner  and 
straddle  its  neck;  in  this  position  it 
can  be  controlled. 

9.  Do  not  raise  the  head  higher  than 
necessary.  Keep  the  nostrils  about 
level  with  eyes.  Since  sheep  are  eas¬ 
ily  strangled  be  very  careful  in  giv¬ 
ing  drenches. 

10.  Ewes  in  advanced  stages  of  preg¬ 
nancy  should  not  be  treated  unless  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

11.  When  possible,  feed  and  keep  the 
sheep  in  a  dry  lot  for  at  least  3  days 
after  treatment.  This  will  help  con¬ 
trol  the  spread  of  worms  on  the  pas¬ 
ture. — Ohio  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 


How  to  Catch  Sheep 

It  is  wrong  to  catch  a  sheep  by  its 
wool.  Butchers  know  what  it  means 
to  the  poor  animal  for  it  leaves  a  black 
or  blue  mark  or  bruise  on  the  carcass, 
which  interferes  with  its  sale.  Catch 
a  sheep  either  by  the  hind  leg  or  by 
placing  the  hand  underneath  the  jaw 


Duration  and  Frequency  of 
Heat  in  Farm  Animals 

In  heat  for 

Mares .  5-7  days* 

Cows .  2-3  days 

Ewes .  2-3  days* 

Sows .  2-4  days 

If  not  impregnated  heat  will  recur  in 

Mares  . 1 . .  3  to  6  weeks 

Cows  .  3  to  4  weeks 

Ewes  .  17  to  28  days 

Sows  .  21  days 

*  Subject  to  variation. 


or  neck.  When  using  a  crook,  aim  to 
catch  a  sheep  above  the  gambrel  joint, 
as  there  is  danger  of  injuring  the  leg 
when  catching  it  below  this  joint. 


How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  Sheep 

Sheep  have  eight  incisor  teeth  in  the 
front  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  milk,  or 
temporary,  incisors  are  replaced  by 
larger  permanent  teeth  according  to 
the  following  schedule  subject  to  some 
variation  due  to  type,  care,  feed  and 
other  factors. 

12  to  14  months . center  pair 

20  to  24  months . . .  second  pair 

30  to  36  months . third  pair 

40  to  45  months . corner  pair 


Pointers  for  Slaughtering  and 
Dressing  Hogs 

Keep  the  hogs  off  feed  18  to  24 
hours  before  they  are  slaughtered,  give 
them  plenty  of  fresh  water. 

Handle  the  hog  quietly.  The  meat 
of  a  hog  that  has  been  excited  before 
slaughtering  has  a  tendency  to  sour. 

Do  not  scald  the  hogs  in  too  hot 
water.  The  best  scalds  are  obtained 
when  the  water  is  between  155  and 
160  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Too  hot 
water  may  “set”  the  hair.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  or  two  of  lye,  or  a  shovel¬ 
ful  of  hard  wood  ashes  put  into  the 
barrel  of  water  will  cut  the  dirt  and 
(.Continued  On  Opposite  Page ) 
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HART  SILOS 


WIND,  FIRE  &  ACID  PROOF 

Erected  complete  by  us.  Low  Priced.  Per¬ 
manent.  Write  today  for  special  proposition. 

Forrest  S.  Hart  &  Son,  Inc., 


667  Wyoming  Avenue, 


Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


Mefa/TuAes  Replace  Rubber 

jr — *  A  single-tube  system— now  with 

ba!f  as  much  rubber— half  as 
much  wear !  Short  tubes— easy 
washing— clean  milk!  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog. 

"IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 


Single 

Unit 


L.  C.  Noble,  Poultney,  Vermont, 
says:  “After  usinganother  milker 
for  more  than  two  years  I  in¬ 
stalled  a  Burrell.  I  find  that  it 
milks  the  cows  clean,  costs  less  for 
power, easier  t.oclean,  isall  around  ' 
the  best  milker  I  ever  used.” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Double 

Unit 


bat 


Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con- 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
,  generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 

_  1 LATOR  dozen;5  dozen $l,ormailed postpaid. 

Tnserted  Moore  Bros.,  Dept  A  Albany, N.Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


COMPLETE 

POWER  MILKER 


Reaay  to  milk  when  you  get 
it.  Send  for  sensational  offer! 
Milk  18  to  40  cows  an  hour— easy, 
Costa  nothing  to  install.  Easy 
to  clean.  Milks  the  human  way 
— easy  on  the  cows.  30  Days 
Trial— 10  Year  Guarantee — sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Write  today. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 

$2!  White  St,,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System,  that  makes  it  aDso- 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material. 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  B  Frederick, 


POULTRY  AND  FARM  FENCE 

Kuy  direct  from  Brown’s  Factories  sod  save 
about  Hon  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence. Poultry^  ^ 
I  Netting,  Gates.  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire 
— Roofing,  Paint,  Tires.  Write  for  free  ^ 
catalog  today  — My  prices  lowest— quality  high- 
I  cst— I  pay  freight.— Jim  Brown.  (11) 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO 
Pept.3011  Cleveland,  Ohio 


i 
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ItsCuied 

THAT  is  why  Arcady  Sweet 
16”  Dairy  Feed  has  been  the 
standard  16%  feed  for  oyer 
sixteen  years.  Used  in  the  leading 
dairy  sections  of  America.  Order 

from  your  dealer  today  or  write  foi 
free  booklet  containing  complete 
information  for  dairymen.^ 

arcady  farms  milling  co>> 

\  Dept  33  Brooks  Bldg.  i. Chicago,  III 

■'"'WRITE 

I J§\|x<  daSybopklet^ 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS  DURING  STABLE 
MONTHS. 

It  Means  Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cows  are  clean 
and  comfortable  and  keep  dirt  out  of 
the  milk  pall.  Clipping  and  Grooming 
improve  the  health  of  your  LIVE 
STOCK.  GILLETTE  PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  MACHINES  OPERATE  ON  THE 
LIGHT  CIRCUIT  furnished  by  any 
Electric  Power  Co.  or  on  any  make 
Of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request. 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC., 

129  W.  31st  ST.  DEPT.  A.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

40  Years  Making  Clipping  and  Grooming 
Machines  Only. 


New  Jhneucwn 

SEPARATOR 


ent  on  30  days  trial,  freight  paid. 

ew  reduced  factory  prices, 

[onthly  payments $3 up.  Skims 
'arm  or  cold  milk.  Easiest  to  turn  and 
ifetime  Guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Shows  big 

tvingsonbighestgradecreamseparators.  Write  today. 

lMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Dept.  20-W,  Bainbridge,  N  .Y.  or 

Dept.  20-W,  1929  W.  43rd  St.,  Ch 


( Continued  From  Opposite  Page) 
scurf  and  yield  a  cleaner  carcass. 

After  the  hog  has  been  hung  up, 
shave  or  singe  off  the  remaining  hair, 
rinse  the  carcass  with  hot  water,  and 
scrape  with  a  scraper  or  knife.  Rinse 
a  second  time  hut  use  cold  water  and 
scrape  upward  with  a  knife  to  squeeze 
the  water  out  of  the  pores. 

Do  not  allow  the  carcass  to  freeze 
before  it  has  been  thoroughly  cooled. 
If  it  freezes  too  rapidly,  a  crust  will 
form  on  the  outside  and  not  all  of  the 
animal  heat  will  escape  thus  causing 
the  meat  to  sour  when  being  cured. 

The  caul  fat  which  surrounds  the 
stomach  and  the  ruffle  fat  on  the 
small  intestines  can  be  used  for  a 
cheap  grade  of  lard  or  for  soap.  The 
back  fat  and  kidney  fat  can  he  used 
for  the  better  grade  of  lard. 

When  removing  rufflle  fat  from 
the  intestine,  begin  at  the  stomach 
and  do  not  use  a  knife.  The  removal 
of  the  kidney  fat  allows  the  carcass 
to  cool  more  quickly.  It  can  be  re¬ 
moved  while  the  carcass  is  warm  by 
inserting  the  hand  under  the  lower 
part  containing  the  kidney  and  pulling 
upward. 


How  to  “Worm”  Hogs 

Secure  in  a  capsule:  Santonin,  3 
grains,  and  Calomel,  3  grains. 

Open  the  pig’s  mouth  and  place  the 
capsule  well  back  on  the  tongue.  A 
dash  of  water  insures  the  swallowing 
of  the  capsule.  This  dose  is  sufficient 
for  pigs  weighing  40  pounds  or  more. 
Pigs  under  that  size  should  receive  not 
less  than  2  grains  of  each  ingredient. 
Give  the  above  after  pigs  have  missed 
one  meal,  and  follow  with  a  mild  ca¬ 
thartic  in  the  first  feed. 


HORSES 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


MONEY  MAKERS 

More  of  them  sell  for  big  prices  than 
any  other  draft  breed 

If  you  want  a  stallion  or  a  pair  of  mares 
write  us.  We  will  help  you  find  them.  Send  for 
the  1929  Percheron  Review.  Free.  Address 

PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
Ellis  McFarland ,  Secy.  Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago 


PAT.  OFF 


R[Q. 


-  50 

ANNIVERSARY 

Sale  oF' 


HARNESS 


1Z  WEAR-RESISTING  IMPROVEMENTS 

Dealers  everywhere. 

W.  W.  CLECKNER  A  SONS  CO.,  CANTON,  P». 

Asl  about  BOth  Anniversary  Free  Gift. 


SWINE 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.25 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package — a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam — 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 
LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  :  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Killed  or  NO  COST 


/■  I  Not  a  Poison.  TEMPTO 

I  •  ■  Rat  Killer  is  greedily  eaten. 

®  A  A  A  JL  M  Affects  Bats,  Mice  and 

Gophers  ONLY.  Proved  by 
THOUSANDS.  Reg.  $2.00 
Farm  Size  pkg. — enough  for 
200  Rats — NOW  only  one 
dollar,  on  15  Days’  Trial. 
Sent  c.  o.  d.  on  a  Money- 
Back  Guarantee  it  will  kill 
these  pests.  So  write  TODAY  to  IMPERIAL  LABR., 
1002  Coca  Cola  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BEST  GRADE  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
Pigs.  3  months  old,  $12.00  each;  6-8  weeks  old. 
$7.00  each.  (Express  Paid).  Bred  Sows  and  Boars. 

C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  kind  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  YTou  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  If  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
your  money. 

7-8  wks.  old,  $3.75  ea.;  8-10  wks.  old,  $4  ea. 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

MISHAWUN  ROAD,  WOBURN.  MASS. 

1\  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  0LD  S?0ECL|ABLE 

Heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Poland  China  and  Chester  crossed,  Barrows, 
boars  or  sows— 8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  Fancy 
Berkshires,  also  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old  Sows 
and  unrelated  Boars,  $5.00  each.  10  days  trial  or  your 
money  hack.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Crating  free  of  charge. 
Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


1%  Livestock 


Breeders 


CATTLE  I  CATTLE 


Two  Million  Farmers 
Can't  Be  Wrong ! 

Two  million  farmers  in  the  United  States  own  over 
ten  million  grade  and  purebred  Jerseys.  Overy  eighty 
thousand  own  registered  breeding  stock. 

The  wide  and  growing  popularity  of  this  breed  has 
been  won  by  the  ability  of  the  Jersey  cow  to  produce  the 
highest  quality  milk  at  low  feed  cost.  Two  million 
farmers  can’t  be  wrong! 

For  free  illustrated  booklets  on  Jerseys 
and  dairying,  write 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324E  West  23d  Street  New  York 


OFF 


in  the 

Chinese  Auction 


of  FISHKILL  DEMEER  HENGERVELD 

Born  February  6,  1928 


He  is  a  son  of  a  three  year  old 
(by  the  noted  Dutchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka)  that  has  made  two  good 
long  time  records  first  and  second 
calf  on  twice  a  day  milking.  This 
young  bull’s  sire,  and  also  his  dam 
are  son  and  daughter  of  Winana 
Segis  May  2d,  who  made  876.76  lbs. 


of  butter  and  close  to  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  ten  months  as  a  four  year 
old.  Also  his  sire  is  a  son  of  Hen- 
gerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th  who 
has  a  splendid  list  of  large  produc¬ 
ing  daughters,  he  being  a  son  of 
Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  with  a  record 
of  over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 


His  Price  is  Now  $300. 

This  price  will  be  reduced  $ 50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

A  13  TV/f  O  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
*  rtlvlVlO  461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS  Bulls — Four  ready 
for  service,  also  choice  heifers.  CLOUD  ROBINSON, 
Conneaut  Lake,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  AYRSHIRES.  YOUNG  bulls  from  im¬ 
ported  Sire.  Fresh  Cows.  Prices  reasonable.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited.  R.  PIKE,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Extra  fine  Holstein  Bull  Calf,  6  weeks, 
%  white,  out  of  very  large  heifer,  two  years,  giving 
45  lbs.  milk,  dry  feed,  two  milkings.  Sire,  King  Sylvia 
Pontiac  Lad,  grandson  May  Echo  Sylvia,  champion 
milker  of  world.  1006  milk  7  days.  $45.  Beautiful  Heifer 
calf  6  weeks,  mostly  black,  finely  marked.  Dam,  large 
beautiful  heifer,  two  years,  50  lbs.  milk,  dry  feed,  two 
milkings.  Same  sire  as  above.  $50.  Accredited  herd. 
No  abortion.  Registered,  transferred,  crated  delivered 
station  Remsen.  WOODSIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Remsen, 
N.  Y. 


Holstein  Bull  €alves  Registered  & 

•  Transferred. 

From  high  producing  Dams.  Our  herd  sire  five  nearest 
yearly — tested  Dams  average  12.22  lbs.  Butter,  28,000 
lbs.  milk.  BOULDS  &  CAM  FIELD,  Nicholville,  N.  Y. 


6  COWS, 


11-2  year  old  heif¬ 
ers,  6  bulls  3  to 
18  months  old.  4 
calves  3  months  old,  2  registered  guernsey 
calves  3  months  old  TB  Tested. 


SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


FOR  KALE:  REGISTERED  Jersey  Bull,  one  year  old. 
ready  for  service,  fine  individual,  accredited  herd,  price 
$75.  EUGENE  WELLS.  Tully,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Plan  now 
for  Summer  Profits/ 

WINTER  evenings  on  the  farm  offer  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  planning  next  season’s  work. 

Has  fertilizer  been  ordered?  Are  farm  implements  repaired? 

Is  every  acre  scheduled  for  the  greatest  productiveness? 
Isn  t  it  possible  to  increase  that  legume  acreage? 

Intelligent  answers  to  these  questions  will  be  turned  into 
profits  next  summer. 

To  look  and  plan  ahead  is  as  essential  to  successful  farm¬ 
ing  as  it  is  in  the  operation  of  a  railroad.  New  York  Central 
Hines  are  always  preparing  for  the  future.  Their  task  is 
to  have  cars  ready  to  move  your  products  to  market  as 
your  need  demands. 

More  than  this,  the  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Relations 
department  is  to  study  your  problems  and  cooperate  in 
the  interest  of  more  successful  farming.  By 
l  working  closely  with  you  this  department 
^  hopes  to  help  you  make  1929  more  prosper¬ 
ed  ous  than  1928. 


P'  NLW  YORkT^f  ... 

(Central)^,  4 

L  LINES  A{\\ 

V  ft  Ti/ 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central— Big  Four— Pittsburgh 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gav  Sr  O, 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  *»•  *  • 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


EGGS  WANTED 

Unexcelled  outlet  for  fancy  White  and  Brown  Eggs. 
Ship  us  for  best  results. 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  &  Bonded 

152  Reade  Street  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

£r?£a«r  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  CoBmmi«ion 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


SQUEEZE 
DOLLARS 
FROM 
APPLES 
WITH 
A 


Farquhar 

Cider  Press 

PREPARE  NOW  TO  TURN  CULLS 
AND  SECONDS  INTO  MONEY 

Operate  a  Roadside  Market 

Apple  Growers  in  your  community  will  keep  the 
press  busy  through  the  entire  season — and  you  will 
have  a  profitable  income  each  year.  Built  in  sizes 
up  to  400  barrels  of  cider  per  day— for  Roadside 
Marketing,  the  Individual  Orchardist  and  Custom 
.Pressing.  Full  line  Cider  Press  Supplies. 

New  Catalog  No.  126  just  off  the  press.  Write  to¬ 
day  and  learn  how  a  small  investment  will  reward 
you  handsomely. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Box  166  YORK,  Pa. 


Reviewing  the  Markets 


How  to  Prepare  Turkeys  to 
Get  Top  Market  Prices 

Three  important  phases  to  consider 
in  getting  turkeys  ready  for  market 
are  that  they  are — 1.  Well  grown.  2. 
Well  fleshed.  3.  Well  dressed.  It  is  not 
wise  to  confine  the  turkeys  too  closely 
for  fattening. 

Feed: — Corn  is  considered  the  best 
feed,  but  much  care  must  be  given  not 
to  over-feed  at  first.  It  is  advisable  to 
start  feeding  with  equal  parts,  by  bulk, 
of  wheat,  oats  and  corn  or  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley  and  corn  about  6  weeks  before  mar¬ 
ket  time.  Feed  twice  daily  and  grad¬ 
ually  increase  the  amount  fed  and  the 
percentage  of  corn  fed  until  the  last 
week  you  can  feed  clear  corn  and  all 
they  will  eat. 

What  to  Market: — All  mature  birds 
not  to  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  the  well-grown,  well-fleshed  young 
toms  which  are  not  desirable  for  breed¬ 
ing. 

The  Market: — In  selecting  a  market 
for  your  turkeys  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  not  only  variations  in  quotations, 
but  also  the  varying  market  require¬ 
ments,  transportation  cost  and  any 
other  costs  of  handling.  Select  your 
market  early  and  get  directions  direct. 

Dressing: — The  turkeys  should  be 
deprived  of  all  feed  for  24  hours  before 
dressing,  but  they  may  have  access  to 
water  until  the  night  before  they  are 
to  be  dressed. 

If  dry  picked  leave  a  little  ring  of 
feathers  around  the  neck  of  the  head. 
Also  leave  the  beard  and  the  wing  tip 
feathers  to  the  first  joint.  Heads  should 
be  wrapped  in  clean  paper  to  avoid 
soiling  the  body  with  blood  from  the 
head.  Cool  24  hours  before  packing. — 
Northwest  Poultry  Journal. 

New  York  Prices 

Butter  Higher  and  Steady 

CREAMERY  Feb.  13 

SALTED 

Higher  than  extra....  50  -5014  50(4-51 

Extra  (92$c) . .  49(4-  50  - 

84-91  score .  46  .49  45(4-49(4 

Lower  Grades .  4414.4514  44  .45 

Easier  Trend  to  Cheese  Market 

Feb.  20  Feb.  13 


Egg  Market  Unchanged 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Feb.  20 

Feb.  13 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

50- 

42  - 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras.... 

48-50 

41  ■ 

Extra  Firsts . 

40  -40'/2 

Firsts  . 

39  . 

Undergrade* 

Pullets  . 

37  * 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 
Hennery  . . 

53- 

44'/2.45 

Gathered  . 

49-52 

39(4-44 

Feb,  21, 
I92ff’ 
37  -38 
35  .36 

It 

33  -33'/a 


35  .3$ . 
33  -34 


Live  Fowls  Selling  Well 


Feb.  20 

Feb.  13 

FOWLS 

Colored  . 

30-31 

35-36 

Leghorn  . 

30-31 

35-36 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . . 

31-35 

33-35 

Leghorn  . 

31-35 

33-35 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

40-45 

45-50 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

-40 

DUCKS.  Nearby  . 

-28 

28-30 

GEESE  . 

20-22 

20-22 

Potato  Market  Easier 


Feb.  21, 
1928 
26-27 
•27 

30-36 

30-36 


48-55 

35-45 

25-50 

29-30 

■30 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack... 

Feb.  20 

F06.  13 

1.75-2.00 

1.50-2.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 

2.00-2.15 

2.00-2.15 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack.... 

2.00-2.25 

2.00-2.25 

Bulk.  180  lbs. 

2.25-2.40 

2.25-2.40 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  1  . 

2.00-2.15 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 

2.00-2.15 

LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack 

No.  1 . 

2.25-2.50 

2.25-2.60 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 

2.60-2.85 

2.60-2.90 

Feb,  21, 
1928 

3.25-3.40- 


3,25-3,75 

4.10-4.50 


Feeds  and  Grains 


4.25-4.50 

5.00-5.40 


Feb.  21, 
1923 
45'/, -46 
45  - 

40(4-44(4 

39'/2-40 


STATE 
FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  . .  24 

Fresh  Average.........™ 

Held  Fancy  .  27(4-29 

Held  Average  _ _ 


■25  24  -25 


Feb.  21, 
1928 
23(4-24 


FUTURES 

reb.  20 

Feb.  13 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Mar.)  . 

1.28% 

1.27(4 

Corn  (Mar.)  . . 

.95% 

.96(4 

Oats  (Mar.)  _ 

.49(4 

.52% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  .. 

1.65% 

1.66% 

1 .67% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.14% 

1.15% 

1 . 1 7% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.63 

.63% 

.67% 

FEEDS 

Feb.  16 

Feb.  9 

Feb.  18, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1928 

Grade  Oat* 

39.00 

39.50 

36.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

32.00 

32.50 

37.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

34.50 

35.50 

40.00 

Standard  Mids  .. 

30.50 

31.00 

37.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

39.50 

41.00 

44.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

36.00 

37.00 

39.50 

Red  Dog  . 

38.00 

40.00 

40,50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

39.50 

39.50 

40.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

39.50 

39.50 

38.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

41.00 

40.50 

40.50 

Gluten  Feed  .... 

46,00 

Gluten  Meal 

54.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

46.00 

46.50 

47.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

50.50 

51.00 

51,00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

53.00 

54.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

58.00 

57.00 

51.00 

27(4-29  29  -29(4 


The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
Market  and  are  P.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Legal  and  Hebrew  Holidays  for  the  Year  1929 

,  HOLIDAY 

DATE 

MARKET  DAYS  COMMODITIES  IN  DEMAND 

Purim 

March  26 
Tuesday 

March  22-23 

Live  fowls  and  hen  turkeys. 

Passover 

April  25 

Thursday 

April  21-23 

Live  turkeys,  fat  fowls,  ducks 
and  geese. 

Easter 

March  31 

Sunday 

March  28-29 

Live  fowls,  capons,  ducks, 
geese,  rabbits,  dressed  spring 
lambs,  and  prime  veal 

calves. 

■  Last  Passover 

May  1 

Wednesday 

April  27-29 

Prime  quality  of  all  kinds  of 
live  poultry. 

Feast  of  Weeks 

June  14 

Friday 

June  10-12 

Very  little  extra  for  this  holi¬ 
day. 

Decoration  Day 

May  30 

Thursday 

May  26-28-29 

Lave  broilers  and  prime 
stock  of  all  kinds,  both 

live  and  dressed. 

*  Independence  Day 

July  4 

Thursday 

July  2-3 

Live  broilers  especially. 

Jewish  New  Year 
( Rosh  Hashonah) 

October  5 

Saturday 

fief.  1-2 

Live  fat  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese. 

Day  of  Atonement 
(Yom  Kippur) 

October  14 

Monday 

Oct.  n-i2 

All  prime  live  poultry,  es¬ 
pecially  white  leghorn  chick- 

ens  and  roosters. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles  October  ID 
< Succoth)  Saturday 

Oct.  15-16 

Live  ducks,  fowls,  and  fat 
see  se. 

Columbus  Day 

October  12 
Saturday 

Oct.  10-11 

Live  chickens,  fowls,  and 
rabbits. 

Feast  of  Law 

October  26-27 
Saturday-Sunday 

Oct.  23-24 

Prime  quality  of  all  kinds  of 
live  poultry. 

Thanksgiving  Day 

November  28 
Thursday 

Nov.  25-26 

Live  and  dressed  turkeys, 
geese,  fowls,  ducks,  young 
pigs,  and  rabbits. 

Christmas  Day 

December  25 
Wednesday 

Dec.  19-23 

Live  and  dressed  turkeys, 
geese,  fowls,  capons,  suckling 
pigs,  and  rabbits,  and 

goats. 

New  Year’s  Day 

Jan.  1,  1930 
Wednesday 

Dec.  26-29 

Live  and  dressed  turkeys, 
geese, .  fowls,  capons,  suck¬ 
ling  pigs,  and  rabbits. 

New  York  Farm  News 


Newburgh  Gets  Ready  for 
Public  Market 

The  city  of  Newburgh  has  taken  an¬ 
other  step  forward  to  be  in  position 
legally  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of 
Hew  York  in  the  establishment  of  a 
workable  public  market.  On  February 
18th,  the  Newburgh  City  Council  es¬ 
tablished  the  Department  of  Markets 
and  adopted  the  following  ordinance : 

“A  Department  of  Markets  is  hereby 
established  in  the  City  of  Newburgh;  such 
department  to  be  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Markets  who  shall  be  appointed  by, 
and  may  be  removed,  at  the,  pleasure  of 
the  Mayor  and  whose  compensation 
should  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by 
resolutions  of  the  City  Council.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Markets  shall  per¬ 
form  all  the  duties  and  shall  have  all  the 
power  provided  in  Article  22  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Law.” 

So  far  as  we  know,  Newburgh  is  the 
first  city  to  take  advantage  of  Article  22 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  real  farmers’  and  consumers’ 
market.  City  Manager  McCaw  will  be 
named  Market  Commissioner  of  New¬ 
burgh  without  salary,  and  he  will  arrange 
for  a  survey  of  available  lands  for  the 
market  and  have  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  buildings  and  other  im¬ 
provements.  These  plans  will  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  Albany  for  approval,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  present  legislature  will 
vote  50  per  cent  from  the  State  of  the 
money  necessary  to  establish  the  market. 


Canton  Bureau  Won  State 
Dramatics  Contest 

ONE  of  the  chief  features  of  interest  at 
Farm  and  Home  Week  was  the  state¬ 
wide  contest  in  dramatics,  staged  at  Wil¬ 
lard  Straight  Hall  by  casts  from  the  five 
districts  of  New  York  State.  More  details 
of  the  plays  will  be  given  in  next  week’s 
issue.  Here  are  the  names  of  the  plays 
and  the  home  bureaus  which  presented 
them : 

"Cabbages”— by  Canton  Home  Bureau, 
St.  Lawrence  County,  first  prize  of  fifty 


1*P 


FREE 

BABY 

CHICKS 


Yes 
Sir! 

FREE 

BABY  CHICKS 

— and  so  easy  to  get  them. 
Merely  do  a  little  advertis¬ 
ing  in  your  community  for 
us  and  we  will  ship  you 
some  of  the  finest  baby 
chicks  you  ever  saw.  FREE. 
Large,  peppy,  and  fluffy, 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Rocks, 
Reds,  Minorcas,  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons  and  others— 

vertising.  Fair  ?  take  ,y?ur  ch,oice;  Many 

®  are  taking  advantage  jo f 

Better  get  your  pencil  this  liberal  offer  and 

and  send  for  this  4-color,  4K.  Jou  must  hurry  be- 

*■  .  0^  fore  the  advertising 

has  been  finished  in 


You  ' 

Get  the 
Chicks — 

We  the  Ad- 


Jieautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  now — also  advertising 
slips  for  your  free  Baby 
Chicks.  Only  a  limited 
number,  so  you  should 
wite  now — this  very  minute. 

This  catalog,  the  prettiest 
and  most  elaborate  we  have 
ever  seen,  gives  you  some 
new,  cashable  ideas  on  rais- 
'ng  pure-bred  poultry — act¬ 
ually  shows  you  how  to 
s-t-r-e-t-c.-h  poultry  profits 
—complete  history  of  17 
different  breeds  —  famous 
strains.  .  .  Shall  we  mail  jj 
5'our  copy  tomorrow? — and  IS 
send  your  FREE  CHICKS  ®l 
®  a  week  or  two? 


your  communi¬ 
ty.  You  Must 
Act  at 
Once! 


GLASER  HATCHERIES  -MACOMB  LIEPSIC-  OHIO. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


„  $12  to  $25  per  100 

dmtlc  Sn<i  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
Wlii*  ’  .T  Beds.  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Black  Minorcas, 
WfeMvw.  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas.  20,000 
stnev  '  5 mest  Purebred,  heavy  producing,  free  range 
under  State  inspection.  100%  Safe  delivery  guar- 
II,  Catalog  free. 

WSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


Breed  squabs  and 
make  money.  *  Sold 
by  millions  at  higher 
•  prices  than 
I  chickens.  Write 
’  at  once  for  two 
free  books  tell¬ 
ing  bow  to  do 

*n  co^ors»other  82  pages.  Ask  for  Books  3  and  4. 

Da n  J  A s?fPrised.  Plymouth  RockSquab  Com- 
chuset*  ^  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massa- 
ettS*  Established, 28  years.  Reference,  any  bank. 

SPECIAL  FAI  I  prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 

Write  Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 

STOCK10FARM,anTELFrOBDrPA.aiUng  ^  P‘°NEER 


dollars  awarded  by  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  All  other  contesting  units  received  a 
twenty  dollar  bonus. 

“Between  the  Soup  and  the  Savoury” — 
by  Williamsville  Home  Bureau,  Erie 
County,  second  place. 

“Our  Minister’s  Bride” — by  Wilton  Vil¬ 
lage  Home  Bureau,  Saratoga  County, 
third  place. 

“The  Teeth  of  the  Gift  Horse” — by 
Prattsburg  Home  Bureau,  Steuben  County, 
fourth  place. 

“Too  Busy” — by  Elmira  Home  Bureau, 
Chemung  County. 

The  judges  were  Mrs.  Grace  W.  Huck- 
ett,  Household  Editor  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  Professors  A.  M.  Drum¬ 
mond  and  Bristow  Adams  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at 
Home  Bureau  Banquet 

The  annual  Farm  and  Home  Week  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Home  Bureaus  received  special  distinc¬ 
tion  this  year  because  of  the  presence  of 
Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  The  Governor’s  discussion  of 
state  and  local  problems,  interspersed 
with  intimate,  personal  experiences  and 
anecdotes,  was  warmly  received  by  the 
group  of  over  350  people  present.  The 
banquet  was  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Anna 
Botsford  Comstock,  whose  contributions 
to  rural  life  were  considered  to  fit  her  for 
such  a  tribute  from  the  Federation.  Dean 
A.  W.  Smith  introduced  Mrs.  Comstock. 
Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  was  toast- 
mistress.  The  A.  E.  Brigden  scholarship 
of  the  Federation  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Brigden  to  Miss  Catherine  Buckelew  of 
Holcomb,  N.  Y.,  a  junior  in  the  College  of 
Home  Economics.  Mrs.  Edward  Young, 
of  Milton,  State  President  of  the  Home 
Bureau  Federation,  'recounted  the  mile¬ 
stones  in  the  Federation’s  history  and 
stressed  the  benefits  to  rural  women  from 
group  study  of  home  making  and  com¬ 
munity  problems.  The  occasion  was 
marked  by  the  presence  of  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Dutchess  County — It  has  been  an  op¬ 
en  winter  with  only  4  inches  of  snow  on 
the  ground  at  one  time.  Autos  run 
every  day  and  the  roads  are  good. 
Eggs  sell  at  60  cents,  farmer’s  butter 
55  cents.  Farmers  are  already  hiring 
help  for  the  season  and  are  planning 
to  put  in  more  corn  and  potatoes  and 
sell  garden  truck  in  Poughkeepsie. 
City  boarders  are  already  being  booked 
for  the  coming  summer.  Farmers  are 
prosperous  and  buying  new  automo¬ 
biles. — J.  D.  H. 

Columbia  County — Fine  weather  for 
ice  the  past  week  and  ice  houses  are  all 
filled  in  this  section.  Folks  at  Ger¬ 
mantown  are  enjoying  excellent  skat¬ 
ing  on  Rockefeller  Pond.  Whooping 
cough  is  prevalent  in  Kinderhook  and 
6  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  Chatham. 
Toxin-antitoxin  clinics  are  held  in  Hud¬ 
son  each  Thursday.  People  in  North 
Claverack  saw  a  flock  of  wild  geese 
last  week.  Elizaville  hen  coop  was 
robbed.  Eggs  at  40  cents  a  dozen, 
butter  45  cents  a  pound,  chickens  37 
cents  a  pound,  country  dressed  calves 
20  cents  a  pound,  100  pound  sack  yel¬ 
low  onions  $4.25,  red  onions  $5.00  for 
100  pounds  and  potatoes  are  $2.50  for 
180  pound  sack.  Hudson  Valley  mush¬ 
rooms,  3  pound  basket  white,  are  $1.00, 
buttons  65  cents  and  opens  40  cents, 
red  cabbage  $2.50  for  100  pounds. 
—Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

1  Rensselaer  County— Ice  is  being  har¬ 
vested,  the  weather  having  been  very 
cold.  Potatoes  are  moving  slowly  and 
there  is  no  sale  for  hay.  Cows  are 
being  retested  for  tuberculosis.  Much 
repairing  to  roofs  ahead  as  recent 
winds  have  destroyed  many  roofs. — 
Mrs.  F.  F. 

Cattaraugus  County — Miss  Vera  Mc- 
Crea,  director  of  the  home  department 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co-opera¬ 
tive,  Inc.,  will  speak  on  “Women  in 
the  Cooperative  Movement”  at  the 
spring  session  of  the  County  Pomona 
Grange  in  Olean  on  Thursday,  March 
7th.  John  Armstrong,  secretary  of 
the  Olean  Chamber  of  Commerce,  will 
also  address  the  grangers.  Reports  of 
the  state  session  at  Rochester  will  be 
given  by  the  delegates.  February  has 
been  a  very  cold  month  with  much  sub¬ 
zero  weather.  The  usual  fall  of  snow 
for  good  sleighing  for  hauling  log  has 
been  had. — M.  M.  S. 


Have  You  Seen  This 
Improved  Two-Way? 

TDEFORE  you  start  your  plowing  this  spring 
get  acquainted  with  the  improved  two-way 
sulky.  Get  on  the  seat  and  try  out  the  handy 
lever  and  pedal  controls  of  the 


John  Deere-Syracuse  No.  4 


Try  out  the  Patented  Auto  Foot 
Frame  Shift  which  keeps  plow 
cutting  run  width  furrows  Cu 
curves  and  sidehills.  Notice  the 
handy  horse-power  foot  lift  and 
trip  lever.  Operate  the  easy- 
working  leveling  and  depth  con¬ 
trol  levers.  *. 

You  will  like  the  noiseless, 
shockless  horse-lift  and  the  way 
the  shifting  clevis  always  moves 
to  point  of  beam  of  working  plow. 


High-carbon  steel  frame  with 
rigid  riveted  construction  insures 
long  life. 

The  No.  4  Two-Way  gives  you 
the  additional  advantage  of  John 
Deere-Syracuse  chilled  or  com¬ 
bination  bottoms,  famous  for  their 
good  work  and  long  wear. 

Quick-detachable  shares  save 
time.  Loosen  one  nut  and  share 
is  off;  tighten  same  nut  and  share 
is  on  tight. 


See  the  John  Deere-Syracuse  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s. 
For  free  folder,  write  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ask 
for  Booklet  YD-71 


JOHN*DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


EDINGTON  CHIX  BATTERY 

—  ■  -  -  =  Pat.  Pending  - - 

1000  to  2000  chicks  can  be  grown  to  eight  wreeks  of  age  with  one  brooder 
stove  at  a  saving  of  75%  over  the  floor  method.  Consider  these  features: 

1.  Each  deck  is  separate. 

2.  Adjustable  for  chicks  of  any  age. 

3.  Feeding  fronts  adjustable  from  %  of  an  inch  to  3  inches. 

4.  Greatest  capacity  of  any  battery  on  the  market. 

No  crowding — low  mortality — 100%  sanitary. 

ELIMINATE  COCCIDIOSIS 

No.  36  Battery,  1000  Chix  Capacity . $45.00 

No.  37  Battery,  2000  Chix  Capacity . $82.00 

Write  for  free  folder  describing  Battery  Brooders,  Mash  Hoppers, 

Traps  and  Metal  Nests. 

EDINGTON  MACHINE  WORKS,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


HILL  P  OT 

Quality  Chicks 

Leghorns  Rocks  C  d  Reds  Wyandottes 

SEND  FOR  THIS  USEFUL  CHICK  BOOK 


You  will  find  it  a  valuable  guide  in 
selecting  your  chicks  for  the  coming 
season  and  a  constant  help  in  rearing 
them.  The  book  which  is  illustrated 
in  color  describes  my  breeds  fully; 
W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129, 


tells  of  my  careful  methods  of  mat¬ 
ing  and  rearing;  discusses  the  most 
profitable  sizes  for  flocks ;  contains 
house-plans  and  construction  details 
and  concise  feeding  and  rearing 
charts.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


WVfllT’  Strain  leghorn  chicks.  Postpaid 

“  X  VJEV.\/E  JC  ioo  500  iooo 

White  Leghorns . i . $11  $52.50  $100 

Barred  .ltocks .  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  Chicks .  8  40.00  80 

L.  E.  STRAWSER.  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


S.C.W.  &  Brown  Legh’ns..$ll  per  100 
S.C.W.  Leg.  Tan.  Strain  12  per  100 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  13  per  100 

(Tested  Flocks)  Assorted  Chicks  .  ...  9  per  100 

Special  price  on  large  lots,  100%  live  delivery.  P.  O. 
Paid.  Circular  Free.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


l 


How  you  are  saved  one-third  to  one-half 
the  ordinary  price  of  merchandise  by  the 
famous  W ard  plan  of  distributing  from 
manufacturer  direct  to  you .  One -third 
of  all  the  families  in  America  now  take 
advantage  of  it. 


this  season.  Its  con¬ 
struction  embod¬ 
ies  the  latest  engi¬ 
neering  principles 
to  keep  it  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in 
summer.  The  lum¬ 
ber  is  ready  cut  to 
fit,  thus  eliminat- 

The  paint  in  this pail  is  identical  ing  waste  and  re- 
in  spreading,  covering,  and  wear-  ,  .  . 

ing  qualities  to  the  highest-priced  duCing  yOUt  lum- 
house  paint  made  by  any  manu-  i  lmi  l  , 

facturer.  It  costs  $1  to  $1.25  less  ber  blll  by  Several 

per  gallon.  hundred  dollars. 

Our  own  architects  and  engineers  give 
you  free  counsel  and  advice  as  work 
progresses.  And  while  receiving  these  advan. 
tages  you  are  able  to  cut  building  costs  $ 1500 


ON  this  page  are  pictured  a  few  of  over 
35,000  items  of  merchandise  stocked 
by  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  They  are 
shown  here  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prov¬ 
ing  by  definite  examples  how  large  a  part 
of  ordinary  prices  may  be  saved  by  this 
direct  way  of  buying. 


A  charming,  modern  bungalow 

Take  the  home  illustrated  here  for  instance. 
It  is  one  of  the  smartest  and  most  charm¬ 
ing  of  thousands  of  designs  submitted  by 

talented  architects 


New  improvements  in  design.  Pays  for  itself  on  fi 
job.  See  catalogue.  Easy  payments.  Ordinary  pri 
reduced  $10  to 


The  Newport  home— one  of  our  modern  and  charming  designs. 
We  sell  all  Ready  cut  Homes  on  the  easy  monthly  payment  plan. 
Savings  are  $500  to  $2000  under  ordinary  ways.  Write  for 
special  catalogue  and  ask  about  Ward’s  new  15 -year  loan. 

two  of  the  finest,  mechanically  excellent 
pieces  of  machinery  that  you  can  find  in  either 
line.  We  ask  men  who  pride  themselves  on 
judging  farm  equipment  values  to  compare 
them  with  the  highest  priced  products  on  the 
market . . .  these  costone-third  to  one-half  less. 

Families  by  the  thousands  today  buy  impor¬ 
tant  items  only  from  Ward’s  and  no  other  way. 

Why  Ward  prices  are  lower 
As  you  look  through  Ward’s  catalogue  or  as 
you  walk  through  the  aisles  of  a  Ward  store, 
of  which  there  are  hundreds  located  through- 


Galvanized  Steel  Tanks 

Sturdiest  type  of  construction  known.  20-gauge  rust  resisting 
galvanized  steel.  Will  not  warp  or  crack  from  frost.  Priced  at 
one-half  ordinary  cost. 


to  $2300  under  ordinary  ways  of  building. 

Perhaps  you  are  painting  your  present 
house.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  calls 
your  attention  to  its  Master  Painter  for¬ 
mula  that  matches  by  actual  laboratory  test 
a  nationally  known  manufacturer’s  first 
quality  paint— yet  its  price  is  23%  a  gallon 
lower.  Money  cannot  buy  better  paint,  so 
when  you  pay  more  than  Ward’s  low  price 
the  difference  represents 
a  loss  to  you. 


Mechanical  excellence 

Take  the  Royal  Blue  Sep¬ 
arator  and  the  Sattley  Gas 
Engine.  Both  represent 


The  Common  Sense 


Way  to  Buy 


MONTGOMERY 


uipmeiftt 


arm 


Sattley  Gas  Engine 

One  of  the  finest  jobs  known  to  modern  engineer¬ 
ing  science  and  embodying  the  newett  principles 
of  construction.  1 %  horsepower  and  actually  de¬ 
velops  2M.  horsepo  wer.  Has  40  less  parts  than  any 
other  engine.  Ten  parts  interchangeable  ivith 
Ford  Model  T.  Try  for  60  days. 


When  you  buy  from  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  you  receive  only  laboratory  tested  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  purchase  is  guaranteed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  you  in  every  way  or  your  money  will  be 
returned.  Even  with  our  enormous  volume 
of  business,  Ward’s  offers  you  mail  order’s 
swiftest  service— In  Today— Out  Today.  That 
means  your  order  will  be  on  its  way  to  you 
the  same  day  it  is  received. 

hook  it  up  in  Ward’s  catalogue  A 

There  is  a  free  copy  for  you  of  Ward’s  Md 
new  1929  Spring  and  Summer  Cata-  MJ& 
logue  if  you  have  none.  Look  up  in 
this  great  book  whatever  you  iSM 
want  to  buy— it  will  give  you  a  I 

complete  description  of  first 
quality  and  itwillshowyou  the 
prices  that  you  should  pay. 


Test  Proves  Excellence 

Running  for  5500  continuous  hours,  a  Royal  Blue  Separator 
proved  conclusively  its  unparalleled  durability.  After  this  test, 
equal  to  15  years  of  daily  use,  not  a  single  part  was  worn 
enough  to  require  replacement  or  repair  and  the  bowl  was  still 
in  perfect  balance! 

out  the  United  States,  you  are  astonished  at 
the  low  prices  on  the  fine  merchandise  of 
every  description.  The  reasons  for  these  low 
prices  are  easy  to  understand. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  but  one  step 
between  you  and  the  factory  that  makes  the 
merchandise— that  is  Ward’s  only  method 
of  selling.  In  the  second  place,  the  huge 
volume  of  250,000,000  dollars  annually  en¬ 
ables  Ward’s  to  get  the  world’s  lowest  prices 
on  any  kind  of  merchandise. 


MONTGOMERY 
WARD  &  CO. 

Established  1872 


World-Wide  Distributors  of 
Quality  Merchandise,  Operat¬ 
ing  Hundreds  of  Retail  Stores 
and  Eight  Great  Mail  Order 
Houses,  at  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Paul,  Baltimore,  Den¬ 
ver,  Fort  Worth,  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  Oakland. 


RADIO  BROADCAST 

Listen  to  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.’s  Hour- 
News,  Home  Hints,  Features,  Music— every  day 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  over  stations  KDKA, 
KYW-kfkx,  KSTP,  WSB,  KOA,  KWK.WMC, 
KVOO,  WSM,  WDAF,  WHO,  WOAI,  WOC, 
WOW,  WFAA,  WHAS,  at  12  noon  Central 
Standard  Time,  or  1  p,m.  Eastern  Standard  Time. 
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Helps  for  the  Man  Who  Keeps  Hens 


The  Cornell  Ration  for 
Laying  Hens 

Scratch  Grain 

200  pounds  cracked  yellow  corn 
200  pounds  wheat 
100  pounds  heavy  oats 

(If  heavy  oats,  40  pounds  or 
better,  cannot  be  obtained, 
omit  the  oats  from  the  scratch 
grain. 

Mash  Mixture 
100  pounds  wheat  bran 
100  pounds  flour  wheat  middlings 
100  pounds  yellow  cornmeal 
100  pounds  ground  heavy  oats  or 
ground  barley 

100  pounds  meat  scrap  (50-55  per 
cent  protein) 

3  pounds  salt 

Equally  as  important  as  the  mix¬ 
tures  themselves  are  the  use  of  the 
feeds  and  the  management  of  the  flock. 
Write  to  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca  and  ask  for  bulletin  45. 
This  will  give  complete  directions  for 
feeding  this  ration,  including  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  green  feed,  cod  liver  oil,  grit  and 
oyster  shell  and  water.— Cornell  Bulle¬ 
tin  45. 


The  Cornell  Ration  for 
Chick  Feeding 

This  ration  will  not  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults  unless  the  chicks  are  given  range 


on  fresh  sod  and  shade  is  provided. 
Grain  Mixture  No.  1 
6  pounds  cracked  corn  (fine) 

4  pounds  cracked  wheat 

Grain  Mixture  No.  2 
6  pounds  cracked  yellow  corn  (me¬ 
dium) 

4  pounds  wheat 

Grain  Mixture  No.  3 
200  pounds  cracked  yellow  corn 
200  pounds  barley 
100  pounds  heavy  oats 

(If  heavy  oats,  40  pounds  or 
better,  cannot  be  obtained, 
omit  the  oats) 

Mash  Mixture 
30  pounds  yellow  cornmeal 
20  pounds  wheat  bran 
15  pounds  flour  wheat  middlings 
10  pounds  fine  ground  heavy  oats 
(If  reground  heavy  oats  cannot 
be  obtained,  omit  them  and  in¬ 
crease  the  cornmeal  from  30  to 
40  pounds) 

10  pounds  fine  ground  meat  scrap 
(50-55  per  cent  protein) 

5  pounds  bone  meal 

10  pounds  dried  milk  products 
V2  pound  fine  salt 

Chicks  should  not  be  fed  until  about 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  hatch  is 
completed. 

Period  1  (Up  to  three  months) 

The  mash  mixture  should  be  fed  dry 
in  shallow  boxes  in  the  morning  (from 


Controlling  Diseases  and  Parasites 


1.  Keep  houses,  yards  and  equipment 
clean  and  as-  free  from  droppings  as 
possible.  Clean  the  laying  house  once 
each  month.  Clean  the  brooder  house 
once  a  week. 

2.  Disinfect  all  shipping  crates. 

3.  After  land  has  been  used  as  a 
growing  range,  keep  chickens  off  from 
it  for  the  next  two  years. 

4.  Grow  some  crop  on  idle  ranges; 
wheat,  rye  and  oats  require  the  least 
attention  and  the  crop  can  be  harvested 
and  used  for  litter  without  threshing. 
A  cultivated  crop  is  preferable  because 
the  soil  is  stirred  several  times  during 
the  summer  and  exposed  to  the  sun¬ 
shine. 

5.  “Worm”  pullets  as  they  go  into 
the  laying  house.  Use  tobacco  dust 
treatment  once  every  three  months,  if 
troubled  with  worms. 

6.  Paint  roosts  and  nests  once  or 
twice  a  year  to  prevent  mites. 

7.  Breed  only  good,  healthy,  vigorous 
stock. 

8.  Buy  only  from  a  farm  that  tests 
for  bacillary  white  diarrhea,  preferably 
certified  stock. 

9.  Burn  or  bury  deeply  all  dead  birds. 

10.  Make  all  possible  use  of  direct  sun¬ 
light. 

11.  Keep  flies  away  from  manure  of 
all  kinds. 

12.  Breed  from  old  hens  or  pullets 
that  have  been  through  a  moult. 

13.  Dispose  of  all  litter  and  droppings 
so  birds  cannot  come  in  contact  with 
them. 

14.  Destroy  or  isolate  all  sick  birds. — 
Farmingdale  State  School. 


How  to  Treat  for  Lice 

Blue  ointment  is  a  poisonous  salve. 
It  can  be  purchased  at  any  drug  store. 
It  is  easier  to  apply,  if  mixed  50-50 
with  vaseline.  A  small  amount  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  should  be  well  rubbed 
into  the  skin  just  below  the  vent.  If 
not  well  rubbed  into  the  skin,  a  hen 
might  get  enough  of  it,  when  preening 
her  feathers,  to  result  fatally.  One 
treatment  is  effective  for  from  six  to 
seven  months. 

Sodium  fluoride  comes  in  powdered 
form.  One  pound  treats  100  hens.  It 
can  be  used  as  a  powder  or  as  a  dip. 
Using  it  as  powder  is  rather  hard  on 
the  folks  who  have  to  apply  it;  using  it 
as  a  dip  is  rather  hard  on  the  hens. 

Avoid  lice  on  chicks  by  killing  the 
lice  on  the  broody  hens  and  thoroughly 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  the  brood 
coops. 

Do  not  use  blue  ointment  on  a  hen 
just  before  setting  her.  The  grease 
might  spoil  the  hatch.  If  the  blue  oint- 


Poultry  Remedies 

Epsom  Salts. 

Give  epsom  salts  to  the  flock  in  a 
wet  mash  or  in  the  drinking  water  once 
a  month,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
one  hundred  birds.  If  the  salts  are 
given  in  the  drinking  water,  later  give 
fresh  water  before  they  go  to  roost. 
For  the  treatment  of  sick  birds  the 
dose  should  be  one  and  one-half  pounds 
to  the  hundred. 

Tonic. 

Pulverized  Gentian  ....  1  pound 

Pulverized  Ginger  .  14  pound 

Pulverized  Saltpeter ....  14  pound 

Pulverized  Iron  Sulphate  y2  pound 

Two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
tonic  to  10  quarts  of  dry  mash.  When 
birds  are  in  poor  condition  this  tonic 
may  be  used  to  help  bring  them  back 
to  proper  vigor. 

Ointment. 

5  tablespoons  of  vaseline 
2  tablespoons  of  glycerine 
1  tablespoon  of  turpentine 

Used  for  frozen  combs,  etc. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil. 

Used  for  prolapse  of  the  oviduct,  crop 
bound  condition,  etc. 

Tincture  of  Iodine. 

To  apply  in  case  of  chicken  pox,  also 
to  disinfect  wounds.  —  Pennsylvania 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 


8  to  10  a.  m.)  giving  about  what  they 
will  clean  up  by  afternoon.  The  grain 
mixture  should  be  fed  in  shallow  boxes 
in  the  afternoon  (from  3  to  5  p.  m. ) 
and  allowed  to  remain  before  the  birds 
until  replaced  by  mash  in  the  morning. 

Begin  with  grain  mixture  No.  1  and 
gradually  change  to  grain  mixture  No. 
2  when  the  birds  are  large  enough  to 
handle  it.  This  will  usually  be  when 
they  are  from  four  to  six  weeks  of 
age. 

Period  2  (Three  months  to  maturity) 

Hopper  or  trough  feed  grain  mixture 
No.  3  and  mash  mixture.  If  the  pullets 
are  developing  too  rapidly,  reduce  the 
amount  of  meat  scrap  and  milk.  This 
will  help  to  give  them  a  reserve  of  fat 
which  is  essential.  If  more  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  is  necessary,  feed  one  meal 
of  moist  mash  in  the  late  afternoon.— 
Cornell  Bulletin  45. 


250  lbs.  local  flour  midds 
*200  lbs.  dried  milk 
200  lbs.  fishmeal  or  meat  scrap 
200  lbs.  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
50  lbs.  bone  meal 
20  lbs.  limestone  grit 
20  lbs.  cod  liver  oil 
30  lbs.  charcoal 
20  lbs.  salt 

*  From  8  weeks  to  maturity  the  ground 
yellow  corn  is  increased  to  800  lbs.  and 
the  dried  milk  reduced  to  100  lbs.  The 
scratch  grain  ration  remains  the  same 
except  that  whole  wheat  and  cracked  corn 
are  used. 

Chick  Scratch 

1333  lbs.  fine  cracked  corn 
667  lbs.  fine  cracked  wheat 


ment  treatment  is  used,  treat  the  hens 
early  before  the  hatching  season  is  on. 

If  a  hen  is  lousy  at  time  of  setting, 
use  sodium  fluoride  powder,  putting  it 
under  the  vent  and  under  the  wings. 

To  treat  chicks  for  lice  use  either  the 
sodium  fluoride  powder  or  blue  oint¬ 
ment.  For  small  chicks  mix  the  oint¬ 
ment  with  75  per  cent  vaseline. — Farm 
Poultry  Pays. 


Ration  for  Fattening  Poultry 

Ration  with  liquid  milk 

50  pounds  cornmeal 
20  pounds  white  wheat  middlings 
10  pounds  ground  heavy  oats 
Mixed  to  a  batter,  fresh  at  each  feed¬ 
ing,  with  buttermilk,  or  skim-milk.  Will 
require  approximately  2  pounds  (1 
quart)  of  milk  to  1  pound  (1  quart)  of 
mash. 

Ration  without  liquid  milk 

50  pound  cornmeal 
20  pounds  white  wheat  middlings 
10  pounds  ground  heavy  oats 
10  pounds  dried  milk 
10  pounds  meat  scrap 
Mixed  to  a  batter,  fresh  at  each  feed¬ 
ing,  with  water.  Will  require  approxi¬ 
mately  3  pounds  (1V2  quarts)  of  water 
to  2  pounds  (2  quarts)  of  mash. 


New  Jersey  Poultry  Rations 

Laying  Mash: 

100  pounds  ground  yellow  Corn 
100  pounds  wheat  bran 
100  pounds  pinhead  oats 
100  pounds  red  dog  flour 
100  pounds  meat  scrap  (50%  protein) 
Moist  Mash: 

(Daily  requirement  for  one  thousand 
birds) 

10  pounds  ground  yellow  corn 
10  pounds  rolled  oats 


Approximate  Daily  Amounts 
of  Grain  to  Feed  100 
Laying  Hens 

(Average  weight  of  hens  4  pounds) 


Pennsylvania  Poultry  Ration 

Laying  Mash 

200  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran 

200  lbs.  flour  or  Standard  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings 

150  lbs.  ground  oats 
100  lbs.  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
75  lbs.  meat  scrap — 50-55%  protein 
50  lbs.  dried  buttermilk  or  dried  skim- 
milk 

75  lbs.  fishmeal 
20  lbs.  oyster  shell 
10  lbs.  refined  cod  liver  oil 
10  lbs.  salt 

10  lbs  steamed  bopemeal 
Scratch 
500  lbs.  wheat 
500  lbs.  cracked  corn 


Month 

Morning 

feeding 

(pounds) 

Night 

feeding 

(pounds) 

November  . 

.  3 

10 

December  . . 

.  3 

10 

January  . 

.  3 

10 

February  . 

.  3 

10 

March  . . 

2 

10 

April  . . . 

.  2 

10 

May  . . 

.  2 

10 

June  . 

.  2 

10 

July  . 

.  No 

11 

August . . . 

.  morning 

10 

September  . . 

.  feed 

9 

October  . 

9 

— Cornell  Bulletin  45 

Pennsylvania  Chick  Ration 

Chick  Mash  for  1st  8  weeks 

*700  lbs.  ground  yellow  corn 
100  lbs.  ground  wheat 
200  lbs.  wheat  bran 


10  pounds  semi-solid  buttermilk 

1  quart  cod-liver  oil 
Grain  Ration: 

100  pounds  yellow  corn 
100  pounds  wheat 
Chick  and  Growing  Mash: 

20  pounds  wheat  bran 

20  pounds  standard  middlings 

20  pounds  ground  yellow  corn 

20  pounds  pinhead  oats 

10  pounds  meat  scrap  (55%  protein) 

5  pounds  dried  buttermilk  or  skim- 
milk 

2  pounds  oyster  shell  or  limestone 
meal 

1  pound  salt 
1  quart  cod-liver  oil 
Grain  Mixture  for  Chicks: 

100  pounds  cracked  wheat 
100  pounds  fine  cracked  corn 


Hints  on  Hatching 


Factors  That  Affect 
Hatchability 

1.  The  ration  fed  to  the  breeders.  Cod 
liver  oil  and  green  feed  are  import¬ 
ant. 

2.  Cleanliness  of  Eggs.  Washing  eggs 
reduces  hatchability  but  clean  eggs 
hatch  best. 

3.  Length  of  time  eggs  are  held  before 
hatching.  The  fresher  the  eggs  the 
better  they  will  hatch. 

4.  Temperature  at  which  eggs  are  held. 


How  to  Cull  Hens 


Culling  for  Present  Production 

Character  Laying  Hen  Non-Laying  Hen 

Vent . . . Large,  dilated,  oblong,  moist.  Small,  contracted,  round,  dry. 

Pelvic  Bones  . Flexible  and  wide  apart,  Rigid,  close  together. 

Comb  . . . Large,  red,  full,  glossy.  Small,  pale,  scaly. 

Wattles  and  Ear  Lobes....  Prominent,  soft,  smooth.  Inconspicuous,  rough  and  dry 

Judging  Past  Production 

Vent .  Long  Laying  Period 

Bluish  white. 

Eyelids  . 1 . Thin  and  edges  white. 

Eye . Prominent,  keen,  sparkling. 

Ear  Lobes . . . ......Enamel  white. 

Beak  . Pearly  white. 

Face . Clean  cut,  sunken. 

Shanks  . White,  flat,  thin,  creased. 

Plumage  . .  .Worn,  soiled,  lifeless, 

feathered. 


Short  Laying  Period 
Flesh  colored. 

Thick,  yellow  tinted. 

Listless,  sunken. 

Yellow  tinted. 

Yellow  tinted. 

Full,  well-fleshed,  yellowish. 
Yellow,  round,  smooth, 
close-  Signs  of  molting,  loose  feath¬ 
ered. 


Keep  below  60  degrees  F.  if  possible. 

5.  Health  and  condition  of  hens. 

6.  Season  of  the  year.  Eggs  produced 
early  in  the  spring  do  not  hatch  as 
well  as  those  produced  later. 

Holding  Eggs  for  Hatching 

The  fresher  the  egg  the  better  the 
hatch.  The  Maryland  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  made  some  tests  which  conclu¬ 
sively  proved  that  the  length  of  time 
which  the  eggs  are  kept  previous  to 
hatching  has  a  most  direct  and  im¬ 
portant  relation  to  the  hatch. 

Age  of  Eggs  Hatch  of  Eggs 

0-10  days . 55.14  per  cent 

11-20  days . 41.77  per  cent 

21-28  days . 17.94  per  cent 

It  is  not  advisable  to  hold  eggs 
longer  than  ten  days. — Larrowe  Milling 
Co. 

How  to  Operate  an  Incubator 

1.  Procure  a  standard  incubator  that 
has  been  successful  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  or  have  your  eggs  hatched  at 
some  reliable  hatchery. 

2.  Disinfect  the  incubator  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  stock  dip,  using  one  quart 
of  dip  to  twenty-four  quarts  of 
water.  ( Continued  on  Page  26) 


li 


After  exposure,  gargle  with  LISTERINE 


Checks  Sore  Throat  because  powerful  against  germs 


COUNTLESS  colds  and  sore  throat 
start  as  a  result  of  being  overheated, 
then  chilled,  exposed  to  drafts  or  get- 
ting  your  feet  wet.  Body  resistance  be¬ 
comes  low,  thus  permitting  germs  in  the 
nose  and  throat  to  get  the  upper  hand. 

If,  li  o  w- 
ever,  you 
can  combat 
the  disease 
produc ing 
germs  at  the 
first  sign  of 


trouble,  you  can  often  escape  the  usual 
prolonged  siege  of  cold  or  sore  throat. 

Therefore,  when  you  feel  a  cold  com¬ 
ing  on,  or  your  throat  is  irritated,  gar¬ 
gle  with  Lister ine,  full  strength,  several 
times  a  day.  You  will  be  delighted  to 
see  how  quickly  you  improve  unless 
the  trouble  has  made  too  much  head¬ 
way,  in  which  case  consult  your  physi¬ 
cian. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  Lis- 
terine’s  effectiveness  against  infection. 

Used  full  strength,  it’s  entirely  harm- 


The  safe  antiseptic— kills  200,000,000  germs 


less,  yet  so  powerful  it  kills  even  such 
vigorous  germs  as  the  B.  Typhosus 
(typhoid)  and  S.  Aureus  (pus)  within 
15  seconds.  Naturally,  it  is  effective 
against  less  powerful  germs. 

Keep  Listerine  handy  and  use  it  at  the 
first  sign  of 


TO  AVOID  COLDS 


Lambert 
Pharmacal 
Comp  any, 
St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  U.S.A. 


in  15  seconds 
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16  times 


hatching  weight 

at  0  weeks 


Mr.  W.  C.  Angle, 
Columbus,  N.  J., 
has  fed  G.  L.  F. 
poultry  feeds  for 
three  years.  He  has 
no  difficulty  in  se¬ 
curing  2  lb.  White 
Leghorn  broilers 
at  nine  weeks  with 
G.  L.  F.  START¬ 
ING  AND  GROW¬ 
ING  MASH.  His 
mortality  both  on 
chicks  and  layers 
has  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  low. 

★ 


THE  baby  chick  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach  even 
broiler  size.  Yet  properly  fed,  the  young  chick  will 
increase  its  weight  sixteen  times  during  the  first  eight 
weeks.  Chicks  need  more  than  a  starter,  they  need  a 
feed  that  stays  right  with  them  and  pushes  them  over 
the  top  in  record  time,  healthy,  and  with  good  weight. 

G.L.F.  STARTING  AND  GROWING  MASH  con¬ 
tains  in  recommended*  amounts  the  proteins,  minerals, 
and  other  digestible  nutrients  that  are  essential  for 
satisfactory  growth.  For  best  results  feed  it  without 
Scratch  Grains  until  the  chicks  are  six  to  eight  weeks  of 
age.  Then  supply  Scratch  Grains  in  increasing  amounts 
to  provide  for  the  growing  energy  requirements. 

The  tag  on  each  bag  tells  just  how  much  of  each  in¬ 
gredient  the  feed  contains.  When  you  feed  your  chicks 
a  bag  of  G.  L.  F.  STARTING  AND  GROWING 
MASH  you  feed,  along  with  all  the  other  good  feeds, 
the  equivalent  of  100  lbs.  of  liquid  buttermilk,  and  the 
dry  form  is  most  convenient  for  feeding. 

*The  formula  for  G.  L.  F.  STARTING 
AND  GROWING  MASH  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  poultry  feeding  experts 
of  three  leading  agricultural  colleges. 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC, 


-G.LF. 

COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


( Continued  from  Page  24) 

3.  Level  incubator. 

4.  Incubation  room  should  be  well 
ventilated,  of  even  temperature  and 
free  from  drafts. 

5.  Study  carefully  the  manufacturers 
directions  and  follow  them  as  near 
as  possible. 

6.  Operate  incubator  two  days  at  con¬ 
stant  temperature,  (101  to  103°  F.) 
before  eggs  are  placed  in  machine. 

How  Many  Eggs  Your  Hens 
Should  Lay 

The  following  is  the  monthly  egg- 
laying  standard  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  shows 
what  your  hens  should  be  producing  to 
be  up  to  standard  and  on  a  paying 
basis.  Count  your  hens  and  keep 
records. 

Eggs  Eggs 

per  Per 

Month  hen  Months  hen 

January . 10  July  . - — J® 

February  . 12  August  . 13 

March . - 19  September  . 7 

kpril  . 21  October .  6 

May  . 20  November  . -  8 

June " . 18  December  . - . 10 


evidence  shows  that  satisfactory  fertil¬ 
ity  should  be  established  within  seven 
to  ten  days  after  the  male  has  been 
allowed  to  run  with  the  flock. 

How  Long  Eggs  Remain  Fertile  After 
Removal  of  Male 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College  re¬ 
ports  the  following  fertility  after  re¬ 
moval  of  the  male: 

After  4  days  70%  fertile 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


61% 

60% 

49% 

12% 

2% 

0% 


7.  Turn  eggs  twice  daily  and  three 
times  if  possible. 

8.  Always  turn  eggs  before  filling 
lamp  in  order  to  avoid  getting  oil 
on  the  eggs. 

9.  Candle  eggs  on  seventh  and  four¬ 
teenth  days. 

10.  Keep  incubator  closed  after  18th 
day  unless  manufacturer  advises 
otherwise. 

11.  Darken  door  of  incubator  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  crowding  and  development 
of  vicious  habits  among  the  chicks. 

— Conn.  Bulletin  114. 


Use  of  Lights  on  Poultry 

1.  Lights  should  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  causing  hens  to  eat  more.  The 
country  where  hens  originated  had 
days  and  nights  of  approximately 
equal  length.  Long  nights  cut  down 
egg  production  because  the  hens  can¬ 
not  eat  enough  to  last  until  morning. 

2.  How  long  to  use  lights?  Best 
results  are  secured  by  using  lights 
enough  to  give  the  hens  a  twelve  to 
fourteen  hour  working  day.  This  can 
be  done  by  giving  lights  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  at  night,  or  both.  A  third  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  turn  on  the  lights  for  about 
an  hour  late  in  the  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding'  the  hens.  The 
time  of  day  the  lights  are  given  seems 
to  have  little  effect  on  results. 

3.  Cautions  to  observe.  Lights 


Relationship  Between  Winter  Body 
Weight  and  Winter  Egg  Production 
Observed  for  Leghorn  Pullets. 

Wt.  of  Fowl 
lbs. 


The  Tobacco  Treatment  for 
Intestinal  Worms 

To  each  50  pounds  of  dry  mash  add 
1  pound  of  tobacco  dust,  containing 
IP2  to  2  per  cent  nicotine  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Not  over  one  week’s  sup¬ 
ply  should  be  mixed  at  one  time.  Feed 
this  mixture  to  the  birds  in  place  of 
the  regular  mash.  No  other  change  of 
feeding  is  necessary,  provided  the 
method  used  has  proved  satisfactory. 
Feed  the  tobacco  dust  daily  for  three 
or  four  weeks.  Since  there  is  no  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  destroying  worm-eggs 
in  the  soil,  birds,  especially  young- 
stock,  should  be  placed  on  new  range. 
The  contaminated  runs  or  range  should 
be  plowed  and  poultry  kept  away  from 


Incubating  Periods 

Varia- 
Days  tion 

Hen  21  19-23 

Goose  . . 32  29-34 

Duck  . 28  27-32 

Turkey  . 28  25-30 

SSS- . “  ss 


it  for  at  least  one  year.  It  is  often 
advisable  to  feed  tobacco  dust  daily 
to  young  chicks  for  periods  of  three 
or  four  weeks,  with  three  or  four 
weeks  in  between  during  which  time 
no  tobacco  dust  is  fed.  The  chicks 
may  be  fed  in  this  manner  from  two 
or  three  months  of  age  until  they 
reach  maturity.  —  Practical  Poultry 
Management  by  Rice  and  Botsford. 


should  not  be  put  on  suddenly,  neither 
should  they  be  discontinued  abruptly. 
Lights  should  either  be  used  as  soon 
as  the  days  become  short  in  the  fa 
or  the  length  of  time  the Mights i  are 
used  should  be  increased  about  fifteen 
minutes  every  day.  Sudden  change 
are  likely  to  throw  the  hen  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  cause  a  molt. 

4.  When  lights  are  properly  man¬ 
aged  they  are  an  important  metho 
of  helping  production  during  the  wi 
ter.  However,  benefits  come  only 
case  they  are  properly  managed. 

- >  »  o — * - 

How  God  Liver  Oil 
Increases  Profits 

1.  Increases  Egg  Production. 

2.  Eliminates  Soft  Shelled  Eggs. 

3.  Helps  to  Eliminate  Blood  Spots. 

4.  Improves  Hatchability. 

5.  Produces  Stronger  Chicks. 

6.  Builds  Rugged  Bone  Structures. 

7.  Promotes  Growth. 

8.  Reduces  Mortality. 

9.  Gives  a  Better  Moult. 

10.  Conditions  and  Protects  Again® 
Disease.  — Nopco  Bulletin- 


Time  Required  for  Fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  Eggs 

From  a  large  number  of  tests  it  was 
found  that  the  shortest  time  required 
to  fertilize  an  egg  after  mating  was  42 
hours.  Tests  at  the  Dominion  Experi¬ 
mental  Farms  indicate  that  hens  re¬ 
quire  a  longer  time  for  fertilization 
after  mating  than  pullets.  The  bulk  of 


How  to  Mix  God  Liver  Oil 

Mash— Mix  the  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  J 
small  proportion  of  mash,  and  in 
add  to  the  rest  of  the  feed,  mixing 
thoroughly. 


Grains — Simply  pour  Cod  Liver  0* 
over  the  grain.  Stir  well  and  i 
stand  over  night.  Stir  thorough 
again  before  feeding.  To  pi’eve 
waste,  the  grain  should  be  fed  m 
hopper,  rather  than  be  scattei 
on  the  ground  or  litter. 

Caution — Be  sure  that  the  Oil  is  tb 
oughly  mixed  in  the  feed.  Otn 
( Continued  on  Page  27) 
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lf\VENE  S.C.  White  Leghorn 

■  Chicks  will  earn  you  those 

■  EXTRA  profits  which  make 
i  poultr.vkeeping  worth  while. 

They  are  hatched  from  chalk- white  eggs  averaging' 
at  least  24  ounces  to  the  dozen,  laid  by  mature 
hens  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more  each.  All  our  Leg¬ 
horn  breeders  are  blood-tested  and  State-supervis¬ 
ed.  Prices:  $21.00  per  100;  $102.50  per  500;  $200. 
per  1,000. 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  8-10  weeks;  12  for 
$13.80;  25  for  $27.50;  50  for  $53.75;  100  for  $105. 

For  Broilers  and  Roasters  order  Wene  White 
Wyandotte-White  Rock  Cross  Bred  Chicks.  They 
make  the  finest  market  birds  we  have  ever  seen. 
Prices:  $19  per  100;  $92.50  per  500;  $180  per 
1,000.  Deliveries 
Straight  Heavy  Breeds— Barred  Rocks,  White 

■  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes  and  R.  I.  Reds — all 
blood-tested.  Prices:  $25.00  per  100;  $122.50  per 
500;  $240.00  per  1,000. 

All  Chicks  shipped  postpaid;  All  Pullets  by 
express  collect. 


z  WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


Dept.  D,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


18 

YEARS 

BABY 

CHICKS 


REDBIRD 

FARM 


Hatched  from  our  own  260  egg 
strain  of  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  famous 
thruout  the  country  for  high  pro¬ 
duction,  vigor  and  size.  Our  4000 
breeders  averaged  60%  for  De¬ 
cember  and  65%  for  January. 
Largest  Red  Farm  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Each  year  our  entire  stock 
is  state  tested  for  B.  W.  D. — 
trapnested,  bloodline,  disease  free. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


Catalogue  free . 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.Rocks&  S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12  Richfield,  Pa. 


D*DV  miri/’C  '«<>%  Live  Delivery. 

dAdi  UlllKS  fo°staseioorepaiffl)o 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . $6.00  $11.00  $52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns .  6.00  11.00  52.50 

Anconas  . .  6.00  11.00  52.50 

Barred  Rocks .  6.50  12.50  60.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks .  6.50  12.50  60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds .  6.50  12.50  60.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas . .  6.50  12.50  60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes .  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons . 7.50  14.00  67.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507MeechAv.  Cleveland,  0. 


MODEL 


ei: 

WONDERFUL  WINTER  LAYERS  „ 

1)3  Reasons,  (I)  Breeding,  high| 

-  priced  ^  blood  lines.  Best  pure  bred,  - 

Bhow  winning  strains,  bred  for  winter  eggs,  egg-size  and  numbei 
for  egg  record  bred-to-lav  females.  (2)  Cullet 

(3^  °*  .Perfection^  quality,  size,  health,  color,  shape 

m£re  when  hatched.  Perhaps  most  importan 
Scientific  incubating,  proper  moisture,  heat 
Electric  Incubators,  pften  weigh  pound  more  a  100 
'jPevpj •  healthy,  fluffy,  right  start,  twice  value  15  kinds. 
Catalog  FREE  °W  bad.  Big  Discounts  NOW. 

MODEL  HATCHERY,  BoxS  MONROE,  INDIANA 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks...,4.00  7.50  14  S.C.W.  Leg . 3.50  6.50  12 

S.C.R.I.  Reds..  4.00  7.50  14  Heavy  Mixed....3.50  6.50  12 
500  Lots  Vic  less.  1000  Lots  Ic  less. 

Free  Range  Flocks.  Live  Delivery. 

B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

_  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks . ..' . $4.00  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

S.C.W.  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  1 1  52.50 

Light  Mixed . , .  10  47.50 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
cc?r:  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices. 

-  RANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No.  120 

IS  A  EJAT  ruvrve  Famous  Tancrcd 
a«.faD  JL  AJHJlLlVS  Strain,  Single  Comb 
.  White  Leghorn 

uneks,  from  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Our  flocks 
are  headed  with  260  egg  strain  cockerels.  Write  for  our 
new  free  circular  and  our  prices. 

Cocolamus  Poultry  Farm,  Box  40,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns.  Anconas,  12c. 
Rocks,  Reds,  14c.  Wy- 
andottes.  Orpingtons,  Minorcas.  15c.  Black  Giants, 
fUe,  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

aeidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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wise,  a  few  birds  will  get  more  than 
they  need  while  others  will  get  little 
or  none. 

How  Much  to  Use 

The  usual  recommendations  for  feed¬ 
ing  Cod  Liver  Oil  are  2  pounds  for 
every  100  pounds  of  mash.  This  is 
necessary  when  using  an  untested  oil, 
and  even  then  you  may  not  feed  enough 
of  the  necessary  Vitamins. 

Use  a  Cod  Liver  Oil  chemically  tested 
for  purity  and  biologically  tested  for 
Vitamins  A  and  D  and  proved  by  feed¬ 
ing  to  baby  chicks. 

For  Breeders,  Layers,  Cocks  and 
Baby  Chicks 


Total  Feed 

Oil  Required 

100  pounds . 

75  pounds  . 

50  pounds  . 

25  pounds  . 

10  pounds  . 

5  pounds  . 

One  pint  equals  about  one  pound. 
Two  tablespoonsful  equal  about  one 
ounce. 


House  Cleaning  Hints  for  the 
Poultryman 

For  the  best  results  a  poultry  house 
should  receive  one  thorough  cleaning 
each  year  before  the  pullets  are  housed. 
The  following  outline  suggests  points 
to  be  followed. 

1.  Take  all  removable  fixtures  out¬ 
doors. 

2.  Clean  same  thoroughly  and  leave 
in  the  sun. 

3.  Remove  all  litter,  dirt  and  dust 
from  every  crack  and  corner. 

4.  With  a  hand  wall  scraper,  clean 
all  roosts,  nests  and  floors. 

5.  Sweep  out  all  dust. 

6.  Spray  house  and  equipment,  soak¬ 
ing  every  square  inch  with  a  good  coal 
tar  disinfectant,  using  about  a  5  per 
cent  solution. 

7.  Scrub  floors,  dropping  boards, 
roosts,  nests  and  lower  part  of  walls 
with  a  solution  of  commercial  lye,  one 
thirteen-ounce  can  to  twenty-five  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Do  not  allow  lye  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  skin. 

Paint  roosts  and  nests  with  creosote, 
carbolineum  or  undiluted  coal  tar 
spray. 

9.  Put  equipment  back  when  house  is 
dry. — Farmingdale  State  School. 


AF  ew  Poultry  House 
Pointers 

Don’t  waste  a  good  hen  house  by 
building  it  in  an  unsanitary,  muddy, 
poorly-kept  yard. 

Be  sure  there  is  good  drainage,  even 
if  you  have  to  put  in  some  tile. 

Don’t  build  close  to  granaries,  cribs, 
or  barns. 

Face  the  house  to  the  south;  make 
the  north,  east  and  west  sides  wind- 
proof. 

Concrete  foundations  and  floors  are 
rat-proof  and  easy  to  keep  clean. 

Use  a  filler  of  crushed  stone,  coarse 
gravel,  or  cinders  to  prevent  moisture 
from  coming  up  from  below  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  floor  damp. 

Have  the  top  of  the  floor  from  six  to 
eight  inches  higher  than  the  outside 
ground.  This  insures  good  drainage. 

Use  plenty  of  litter;  litter  is  cheaper 
than  sick  hens. 

Make  a  wide  door  so  that  litter  and 
grain  can  be  wheeled  in  and  the  old 
litter  wheeled  out. 

The  severity  of  the  winter  deter¬ 
mines  the  type  of  house  needed.  The 
house  should  provide  enough  protection 
to  keep  the  combs  and  wattles  of  the 
chickens  from  freezing. 

For  small  flocks,  figure  on  four  or 
five  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  hen; 
for  large  flocks  figure  on  three  or  four 
square  feet  per  hen.  Good  dimensions 
are: 

For  25  hens — 12  feet  deep  by  10  feet 
long. 

For  75  hens— 16  feet  deep  by  10  feet 
long. 

For  larger  flocks  build  a  house  20  to 
24  feet  deep. 

The  size  of  the  front  opening  of  the 
poultry  house  will  depend  upon  the  size 
( Continued  on  Page  28) 
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BETTER  BROODERS 

for  Less  Money 

It  makes  no  difference  what  kind  of  a  Brooder  you  want — coal  burning 
or  oil  burning — the  Drew  Line  Dealer  in  your  locality  will  show  you  the 
most  practical,  convenient,  economical  and  accurately  controlled 
Brooder  for  either  coal  or  oil  at  prices  that  will  save  you  money. 

The  Drew  “Thermo-Regulated”  Oil  Burning  Blue  Flame  Brooder  is  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  ever  offered  to  poultry  raisers.  Simple,  one  adjustment  Oil 
Control — no  valves  to  stick — no  smoke — no  soot — no  trouble.  Any  size  you  want, 
from  300  to  1,000  chick  capacity.  See  this  wonder  brooder  at  your  dealer’s — compare 
it  with  others  before  you  buy. 

If  you  prefer  a  Coal  Buminf  Brooder,  you’ll  find  exactly  the  brooder  you  want  at 
your  Drew  Line  dealer’s  store.  The  Drew  Coal  Brooder  bums  either  hard  or  soft 
coal.  Coals  through  hover,  hinged  hover  affords  easy  access;  dependable  regulation; 
large  ash  pit  and  ash  pan;  wide  ash  pit  door.  Exclusive  Drew  features  make  this  the 
best  value  on  the  market. 

Get  Our  FREE  Book 

The  Drew  Line  Book  pictures  and  describes  the  complete  line  of  Drew  Barn  and 
Poultry  House  Equipment.  We  want  to  send  you  a  copy  FREE.  Send  the  coupon 
and  see  what  you  save.  We  will  also  send  you  the  name  of  the  Drew  Line  Dealer  near 
you.  Write  for  this  FREE  Book  today. 

D-22  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■! 


THE 


DREW 


UNE 


Ever  Since  1898 
Better  tquipment  for  Less  Money 


THE  DREW  UNE  COMPANY 
Doot*  2222 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wic.  Elmira,  N.  V. 

(Mail  to  the  Nearest  Office) 

Please  send  your  Free  Book  and  Catalog  on 
Barn  and  Poultry  Equipment.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in 

□  Chick  Equipment  □  Poultry  Equipment 


Name . R.F.D. 


Town. 


BEACON  Tests  Win 


Many  New  Customers 


Steadily  winning  new  customers,  and  holding 
them,  is  Beacon’s  proof  of  Pure  Quality- — never 
cheapened  to  meet  a  price  market.  Hard-headed, 
skeptical  feeders  who  judge  solely  by  actual  results, 
use  Beacon  be.cause — 

BEACON  STARTING  MASH  saves  more  chicks — the  only  starter  with 
the  all-milk  base.  No  meat  scraps.  No  fish  meal.  Better  growth,  plus 
insurance  against  coccidiosis  without  feeding  a  special  mixture. 


BEACON  CHICK  FEED  with  pure  oatmeal  base,  starts  chicks  right.  No 
>veed  seed  or  tiller.  No  dust  or  waste.  Contains  most  liberal  percentage  of 
cracked  New  York  State  white  wheat  (finest  milling  wheat)  best  cracked 
yellow  corn  and  plenty  of  steel-cut  oatmeal. 


BEACON  GROWING  MASH  with  dried  buttermilk,  alfalfa  LEAF  meal, 
complete  minerals,  and  Protozyme,  develops  big,  rugged  pullets  for  heavy 
cold  weather  laying. 

There’s  nothing  better  made  than  BEACON  Feed, 

With  Science,  Truth  and  Purity  as  creed. 

Just  TEST  it — it  will  fill  your  every  need . 


B 


EAC0N 


MILLING  CO., Inc. 
CAYUGA  UV 


Send  for  this  Book 

by  PROF.  C.  E.  LEE. 
also  name  of  / 

4$ 

nearest  / 

Beacon  dealer , 

/ 

MAGIC  BROODER 


Every  Feature  Practical 

Great  Fuel  Saver 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 

310  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N  ,J. 


Equipment  tor  which  Raising 

Double  Heat  control,  gas  chamber,  coal  feed,  non-clog- 
mg  grates  insure  pure  air  and  even  temperature, 
thus  producing  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Extra 
rigid  deflector  spreads  heat  evenly. 

Giant  Magic  unequalled  for  raising  broilers. 

EVERY  BROODER  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  free  catalogue  giving 
full  description,  also  our  Improv¬ 
ed  Roof  Pipe  which  catches  con¬ 
densation  above  the  roof.  Made  to  take  cither  3 
in.  or  4  ih.  pipe  from  brooder  at  same  price. 


Superior 


AGENTS 

WANTED 
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50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$60.00 

$115.00 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

135.00 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

160.00 

Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  350  YEARLING  hens  carefully  selected  by 
an  Expert  Poultryman.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  up  to  6  pounds.  Thev  produce  better 
than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen.  imported  from  TOM  BARRON,  of  England. 

Standard  Bred  “MARVEL”  Winter  Layers 

THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  splendid  chicks  and  wonderful  profits  made 
by  our  Marvelous  High'  Class,  Heavy  Laying,  Standard  Bred,  American  Cert-O-Culd  Matings  for  29  years; 
Bute-Bred,  carefully  culled  for  size,  type,  color,  vigor  and  egg  laying  ability.  Look  at  the  low  prices — 100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — you  can  safely  order  from  this  advertisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank.  Dun 
or  Bradstreet.  50 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff,  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas..., .  $7.00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Box,  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas .  8.00 

W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcas .  8.50 

Impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Minorcas,  Parks’  Rox .  9.50 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings,  25c  each. 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments:  We  will  ship  20th  Century  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery)  if  you  prefer. 
Get  our  FR  EE  illustrated  catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  money-making  chicks.  C.O.D.  plan,  imported  matings,  etc. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Buy  e»^ChlcKA 


l  Cost  flo  more  than  Ordinary  chicks  from 
)the  average  hatchery  and  the  quality  is 
far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years 
in  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  BARRON 
S.C.W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Our  birds  have  ample  range  w’hich  insures  large,  hardy  chicks.  They  are  carefully  selected  and  mated. 
They  mature  early.  Our  fine  quality  chicks  can  be  had  at  a  price  that  will  surprise  you.  Get  our  low 

w^otoVraifmaioS  C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


C.M.L.  CHICKS! 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


[BABY  CHICKS  s,cn-„  %"•„ 

Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred  high 
producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and  health  of  chicks 
is  safeguarded.  Qet  Q ur  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over 
$1000  protit  In  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds— prices 
verv  attractive  Write  today.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Toe  picking  stopped  in¬ 
stantly  with  Wolf’s  “No-Pick.”  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


in  tTOITir  r-,T-lT  URf C  —ON  orders  booked  before  March  15th,  we 
1U  r  LrULixj  give  10  Chicks  free  with  each  100  ordered. 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  ds  velopment.  Special  attention  paid  to 
health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 
Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason¬ 
able.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  of  $10.00 
or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


New  York  State  Certification  Fays 

The  Key  to  Success  and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Bred  Poul¬ 
try  Today  is  Through  the  Purchase  of  High  Grade  Stock,  Eggs  or 
Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

Formerly  New  York  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

The  Big  1929  Catalogue  is  off  the  press,  and  will  be  mailed 
Free  to  All  Requests.  Write. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Sec’y.  Box  Y  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

of  one  hundred  ordered.  April  hatched  chicks.  Leghorns, 
White,  Brown,  Buff.  Black — $14.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  $16.00  per  100;  White 
Rocks.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $18.00  per  100. 
March,  $2  more;  May,  $2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom 
hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  broiler  chicks.  Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy,  12c; 
All  Heavy,  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
husky,  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  -shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY.  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone 
1603  or  1604. 

200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

50  100  500  1000 

Single  Comb,  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1  10 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

Broiler  Chicks,  Heavy  Breed .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks.  Light  Breed .  5.00  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY^, 


LfVNCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks] 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
Standard  Quality  by  poultry-1 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni-| 
versity.  OUR  CATALOG  is] 
chicken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it. 
Lancaster  Farms  Hatchery  R.  26  Lancaster,  O.I 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

per  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  52.50  $100.00 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $12.00  per 
100,  for  March  and  April.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free  giving  full,  details  of  all  breeds. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  49 

n  SINGLE  COMB  r.  Vt.  Certified:  Acc.  free 

Rhode  island  redS  £“  /&ViSS“«6o3K 

egg  hens.  Early  pullets;  Started  chicks.  3000  Baby 
chicks  weekly.  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  AlO,  HARTLAND,  VT. 


W%  jk  CSV  pvjTr,UrC  hatched  by  the 
D/kD  X  dlldliS  best,  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown.  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broil¬ 
ers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n,  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


R ARY  rHirKS  Delivery  After  February  15th. 

pnD  1  LntULO  FuU  count  and  aualitv  guaranteed 

Flee  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns....$3.25  $6.25  $12  $58.75  $115 
Anconas  and  Black  Leghorns....  3.25  6.25  12  58.75  115 

White  and  Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14  68.75  135 

Rhode  Island  Reds.  .. .  3.75  7.25  14  68.75  135 

Mixed  chicks  ail  breeds .  2.75  5.25  10  48.50  95 

Write  for  catalog  and  special  discount  on  early  orders 
Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profit 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Box  12 


*  ( Continued  from  Page  27) 

and  depth  of  the  house  and  upon  cli¬ 
matic  conditions. 

A  deep  house  can  have  more  open 
front  than  a  narrow  house  under  simi¬ 
lar  weather  conditions. 

Doors  and  windows  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  to  admit  as  much  sunshine  as 
possible. 

Long,  narrow  windows  are  better 
than  square  ones. 

Use  thin  unbleached  muslin  for  cur¬ 
tains.  Bleached  cotton  contains  so 
much  sizing  it  keeps  out  the  air. 

Sweep  the  curtains  occasionally  to 
remove  dust;  otherwise  the  air  spaces 
become  clogged. 

The  perches  should  be  at  least  14 
inches  apart. 

Allow  from  10  to  15  inches  of  roost¬ 
ing  space  for  each  hen. 

A  dropping  board  below  the  roosts 
helps  to  keep  the  hens  warm  by  pre¬ 
venting  air  from  coming  up  from  be¬ 
low.  The  dropping  board  should  be 
about  eight  inches  below  the  perches. 

Have  one  nest  to  every  four  or  five 
hens. 

Keep  the  dropping  boards  clean — - 
nothing  spreads  disease  more  quickly 
than  filthy  floors  and  dropping  boards. 

Don’t  have  any  dirty,  muddy,  wet 
places  in  the  chicken  yard — they  are 
disease  spreaders. — Farm  Poultry  Pays. 


Normal  Chick  Growth 

The  following  data  make  it  possible 
to  check  up  on  the  growth  of  the  young 
stock  during  the  growing  season: 

White  Leghorns 


flliriro  Fill  ship  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100 

I  nil  IV >1  s-  c-  Reds . $4-°° S7-50  l4’°° 

VUlVUU  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed . 2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  y2c  less.  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

it K  Y  Wh.  Leghorns  II  per  100 

A  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

.  S.  C.  Red . , .  14  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  12  per  100 

m  .  H  1>  .  mV  ^  Light  Mixed .  9  per  100 

w  w  500  lots  !/2o  less;  1000  lots  h  less. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

circular  tIL°C.  P-  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Week 

Weight 

Feed 

Consumed 

lbs. 

lbs. 

4 

0.28 

0.79 

8 

1.09 

3.11 

12 

1.80 

6.86 

16 

2.36 

11.21 

20 

2.90 

16.64 

24 

3.28 

22.13 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Week 

Weight 

Feed 

Consumed 

lbs. 

lbs. 

4 

0.36 

0.81 

8 

1.23 

3.42 

12 

2.30 

7.63 

16 

2.91 

12.56 

20 

3.68 

18.91 

24 

4.30 

25.77 

- — Conn.  Agr.  Exp. 

Sta.  Bui.  S 

BIG  CHICKS 

from  High  Record  Matings 


300-326  eggs  S.C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Also  Special  Tancred 
Matings  and  15  other  varie¬ 
ties,  Buff.  Brown,  Black 
Leghorns;  Anconas;  White. 
Buff,  Black  Minorcas ;  Barred, 
White.  Buff  Rocks;  White 
Wyandottes;  S.C.  and  R.C. 
Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giants. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 
before  you  buy.  Prices  Low 
and  good  genuine  personal 
service  to  each  customer. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  28 

ig00 _ i92q  years  shipping  chicks  to  sat- 

.  7,,  .  ,  isfied  customers. 

First  to  ship  Chicks  FREE!  1000  CHICKS  in 
in  U .  5.  prizes  for  best  photos  of 

Pioneer  Chicks  or  Flocks, 


UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &EOG  FARMS 

-New  Washington, Ohio  Pept.Q* 


CHICKS 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  years  experi¬ 
ence,  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par- 


with  vim 
and  vigor 


cel  Post 

at  the 

following 

prices : 

s.  c. 

White  Leghorns... 

....  1  Ic  each 

—$100.00 

per  1000 

s.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns.. 

. lie  “ 

100.00 

“  1000 

Barred  Rocks . 

. 12c  “ 

1 10.00 

“  1000 

S.  C. 

R.  I.  Reds..., . 

. 14c  “ 

130.00 

“  1000 

s.  c. 

Black  Minorcas.. 

. 14c  “ 

130.00 

"  1000 

Mixed 

Broilers . 

.  9c  “ 

80.00 

“  1000 

Order  now  for  spring  delivery.  Capacity  60,000  eggs. 
$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 

Our  Slogan  “Service  After  Delivery” 


100%  Live  Arrival  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns..$12  $57.50  $1 10 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns _  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _ __  14  67.50  130 

White  Rocks _ .....  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds _ _  14  67.50  130 

Black  Minorcas _  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks _  9  42.50  80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

vHSa  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


Essentials  for  Brooding 
Chicks 

1.  Good  chicks  well  hatched  from 
healthy,  vigorous  parent  stock. 

2.  A  perfect  feed  properly  fed. 

3.  Even  temperature. 

4.  A  good  brooderhouse,  protecting 
the  chicks  from  weather  extremes. 

5.  Abundance  of  direct  sunlight. 

6.  Ventilation  without  draft. 

7.  Sufficient  space. 

8.  Absolute  dryness. 

9.  Opportunity  for  out-door  exercise 
and  “hardening  off”. 

10.  Shade. 

11.  Protection  against  fire  and  ene¬ 
mies. 

12.  Clean  soil  and  generally  sanitary 
conditions. 

Check  the  above  list  over  and  see 
whether  you  have  failed  in  one  or  more 
of  these  fundamental  principles.— 
Larrowe  Research  Bulletin. 

Wyckoff  Tancred  ¥  f  ¥  "V" 
White  Leghorns 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


PENN  A  “state 

i  J-.iin.rt..  supervised” 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  I’enna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  19th  year.  Get  our  low 
priceb  on  Reds,  Rocks.  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  X.B.C.A. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.C.B.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  Richfield!  Pa. 


CHICKS 


S.C.  Barred  Rocks  $12  for  100; 
$55.00  for  500.  Tancred  S.C.W. 
Leghorns  $  1 1  for  100 ;  $50  for 
-  500.  Heavy  Mixed  10c;  Light  8c. 

100%  Guaranteed.  Free  circular. 
TWIN  HATCHERY,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


H 


T 


BARGAINS  inWh 
Leghorn  Chicks 


“Kerlin-Quality”  Money-Making  Leghorns. 

Beautiful,  Great  Winter  Layers,  White  Diarrhoea' 

Free.  EggContest Winners.  Over  60,000DelightedCustom- 
ers.  BIG  DISCOUNT  on  Chicks  ordered  Now,  Delivery 
When  Wanted.  Free  Starting  Feed!  Big  Catalog  FREEI 
KerlinT Grand  View  Paoltry  Farm,  Box  35,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  a  Specialty 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed .  5.00  9.00  42.00  80.00 

Our  White  Leghorn  Cockerels:  Sire — from  hen  that 
laid  312  eggs  per  year.  Hens — 254-290  eggs.  Actual 
365  day  trap  nest  record.  Ail  chicks  Postpaid  to 
your  door.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di¬ 
rect  or  write  for  free  circular. 

SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia.  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and  Mixed. 
Also  two  and  six  weeks  old  chicks. 
Pekin  Ducklings. 

Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TAYLORS  HATCHERY,  L!B|r°txy,,2n.  y. 


Ruehle’s  Simnyside  Farm 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  since  1904.  Orders  for 
chicks  and  eggs  booked  now.  Catalogue 
on  request. 


DUCEINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
“Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  °'d 


American  Agriculturist,  March  2,  1929. 


29  (259) 


5  Lb,  Leghorns™ 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylvania’s 
healthy  mountain  top.  Get  your 
chicks  from  certified  record  strains 
above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hollywood, 
Tancred,  Barron  Matings.  Hatch 
weekly  pure  white  eggs  up  to  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful  Color 
Plate  Leghorn  Catatogue  Free. 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A16  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


S.C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
R.I.  REDS 

Send  for  low  price  list  imd 
(booklet,  describing  our  farm, 
stock,  etc.  Our  Tancred  Strain 
Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the 
best.  Eighteen  years  in  the 
_  Chick  and  Chicken  business. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms, 

Dept.  A.  E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Baby  chicks  that  are  close 
up  to  the  winners  for 
heavy  production f 

In  the  notable  1927-28  egg-laying  contests,  Kerr’s  five  high  ten- 

bird  pens  stood  9th  of  all  breeders  in  the  world,  with  an  average 

rniintrw  per  klrd  of  221-9  eZgs‘  The  fading  specialty  breeders  of  the  whole 
country  Competed. 

tJVhe/-°n^StS  n°W  g0ing  on’  a  Kerr  Barred  Rock  Pallet  was  high  bird  of 
N°ve.mb^  at  New  Jersey;  Kerr  B.  R.  pen  and  individual  bird  were 
high  at  New  York;  Kerr  White  Leghorns  were  1st  or  2nd  high  pens  for  five 
successive  weeks  at  West  Virginia. 

viKjrr'u  1 ?29  .Chi.cks .  have  several  crosses  of  the  same 
blood  that  is  winning  in  national  competition  against  lead¬ 
ing  specialty  breeders  of  the  United  States. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  how  Kerr  produces  such 
strong,  livable  chicks  from  prize-winning  stock  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Department  10 

Freocltown,  N.  J.  Pater»on,  N.  J.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Camden,  N.  J.  E.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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RED  BANK, 

1STH  year 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BABY  CHICKS 

22  years’  progressive  success  with 
Cornell's  advice  in  culling,  grading, 
and  feeding  in  operating  a  71  acre 
Poultry  Farm,  Strong,  Liveable.  Pro¬ 
ductive  and  Profitable  Baby  Chicks 
Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes 
and  Giants.  Ask  for  price  and 
mating  lists.  Custom  Hatching. 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.I> . 25  50 

Wh.  Wyandottes  $4.50  $8.50 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00 

1‘rom  carefully 1  selected  free-range 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

breeding  ^Vhite  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 

Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank.  N.  J 


You  can’t  fool  the  neighbors,  and  most  of  our  output  is  sold  to  our  neiffh-' 
hors.  If  you  want  really  “better  chicks ”  with  some  real  breeding  behind 
them,  to  make  MORE  MONEY  for  you,  take  advantage  of  our  years  of 
breeding.  New  England  Accredited  Stock.  All  breeders.  100%  White 
Diarrhea  free.  Official  Contest  records.  Circular. 

Hall  Bros.  Poplar  hhi  Farm,  Boa  59  Wallingford,  fftti" 


3wLe-B0I"riIIP|rC 

Buff  Leghorn  JKJL  JL  JEm  |9 

Shipped  C.O.D.  Send  No  Money 

PURE  STRAINS — Tancred — Hollywood — Barron — - 
American  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns  Eggs  and  Chicks  Produced  from  some 
ot  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
Specializing  in  High  Egg  Production — Dependable 
Clucks  for  Commercial  Poultrymen— 100%  Live  Ar¬ 
rival— Send  No  Money— Chicks  Shipped  C.O.D.— 
Catalogue. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms, 
Box  314  Grampian,  Pa. 


HERE:  NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 

FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 


50 


American  or  Eng.  SC.  Wh.  Leghorns .  $6.75 

Holljwood  Wh.  or  Brown  or  Butt  Legs .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.  Anconas — Barred  Rocks .  7.75 

UC  or  SC  Reds,  Wh.  Rocks,  Parks  Rorks. .  8  25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  BuffOrp.,  Blk.  Minorcas .  9.25 

Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians .  11.25 

Light  Mixed  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  anv  breeds 
Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred. 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOGUE— It  proves  to  you  the  SUCCESS  our  Customers  have 
with  our  chicks— Breeders  culled  and  Bred  for  High  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Win- 

sayfi  ssss&jsunsa. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  BOX  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 
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CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain. . $12.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  ....  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  select .  14.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 

V? c  less  in  500  lots.  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

ac^  50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write 
tor  free  circular.  » 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 
wm.  nace,  Prop.  McAlister ville,  pa. 


/ - “ - - - >. 

Special  Offer  on  Sunshine  Chicks  ' 

Sunshine  Chicks  will  be  better  than  ever  this  season,  blood  tested  for  5  years, 
selected  for  high  egg  production,  bred  for  vigor  and  vitality.  In  fact,  Sunshine 
1 .  s  ®;r®  such  high  quality  that  we  not  only  back  them  with  a  guarantee 
or  live  delivery  but  we  are  going  still  further. 

„  We  Guarantee  Them  To  Live 

ei  tiie  /irsb  C1’itical  10  days  of  their  life.  We  will  replace  loss  up  to  90% 
iree  ot  charge.  Play  safe  and  send  for  our  folder  and  price  list  now 

WRITE  TODAY  ! 

^unnycrest  Hatcheries,  1925  Charleston  Avenue,  Huntington,  W.  Va- 


JLone  Oa1[  ^Poultry  Farm 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  but  our  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  rearing  is  sold. 

Chicks  of  Known  Ability 

[Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose 
dams’  production  records  ranged  from  200-278  eggs. 
This  same  blood  is  being  intensified  still  more  in  the 
present  flock  matings.  Make  sure  of  the  production 
ability  of  your  future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from 
these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  priced  right. 

LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  661,  BABYLON,  N.  Y. 


.  baby  CHICKS 

Kr  heading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black  J 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hamburgs,] 
[uptckled  Susses,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List  v 

jLantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohiofi 

1 


National  “Superbred”  Chicks 

300,000  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1929 

Insure  next  winter’s  poultry  profits  by  ordering 
NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS  NOW 
We  breed  and  hatch  13  of  the  leading  Breeds.  Send  for  our 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  with  prices  on  our  utility  and 
m.atecl  chicks.  All  chicks  sent  prepaid.  We  guarantee 
100%  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  Member  of  International 
Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  You  will  save  money  by  writing  us  notv. 
National  Chick  Farms,  Box  408,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  v 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as -Tancred,  Ferris.  Owen  Farms,  Daniels.  V 
r  T  hompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A-i 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds*1; 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  notv  -44 
w  ’ree  Poetry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  ** 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  Y.%-*V  * 


CHICKS! 


Breeders  on  Our  Farm 
WYCKOFF  LEGHORNS 
,  .  5000  Chicks  Weekly 

Bargain  price  $18.00  per  hundred.  Ten  per  cent  with 

mfeT  bSpEri4T'0™'n  Refund  if  ordering  dates  are 
hlled.  tel  ECfAL — 400  chicks  weekly  from  pedigreed 
matings,  price  on  request. 

Hatchery  Chicks  For  Greater  Profits 

MAPLEWOOD  POULTRY  FARM, 

lark  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


OFFICE 


WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAIN 

!00-  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office. 

Whii(,  t  ,  do  r.oo  looo 

Leghorns $12.00  $57.50  $]  10 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  E,  RICHFIELD,  FA. 


fTHEYUy*  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
ttoved  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
Poo  setoetl  and  toted  high  egg  power  stock.  White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 

Whto  \  Ked5*  Ancon“’  BIack  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  i 

woJjo  Tandonex.  tic  «nd  op.  too*  live  delivery  guaranteed  Postpaid/ 
Memfw  international  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book*  1  h 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204 Northampton,  BUFFALO.  H.  rtf' 


,  CHICK  J 

teooKj 


When  writing  advertisers  he  sure  to  say  that  you  saw 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


it  in 


BOS  QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers.  Several  vane* 
ties.  Low  prices.  Special  discounts.  No 
money  down.  Pay  10  days  before  ship- 
ment  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  free. 

Bo*  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 
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Farm  Mechanic 
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A  tire  for  car-owners  who 
want  their  money’s  worth 

THE  outside  of  a  tire  doesn’t  tell  you  how  much 
mileage  has  been  built  into  the  carcass. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  “Handsome  is  as  handsome 
does.” 

There’s  only  one  safe  way  to  buy  tires,  and  that  is 
to  buy  a  well-known  reputable  make. 

If  you  want  to  be  SURE  of  getting  all  the  rugged¬ 
ness  and  long  life  that  can  be  built  into  a  tire,  buy 
Kelly-Springfields . 

For  34  years  Kelly  has  been  building  the  quality 
product  of  the  tire  industry.  Since  this  quality  prod¬ 
uct  sells  for  the  same  price  as  most  other  tires,  why 
be  satisfied  with  less? 

"Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be  one  in  your  town ” 

KELLTSPRIHGFIELD  TIRE  COMPACT 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BUILDING  NEW  YORK,  N-  T. 

SPRINGFIELD  XT  D  F  C 

JIUL3 


KELLY 


BALLOON 


WITTE  ENGINES 

POWER  SAWS  «hi>  PUMPERS 


300,000  In  Uae  All  Over  the  World 

LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 

2  o  30  H.  P. 

E  tgine  Builder a 
Since  1870  _ 

WILL  DO  ANYTHING  A  STEAM  ENGINE 
WILL  DO— AND  AT  FAR  LESS  EXPENSE 

Easy  Terms— No  Interest-Quick  Delivery 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  ' 

1803  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  I>AINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OIFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready -Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Figure  Pulley  Sizes 

To  find  size  of  driven  pulley — Mul¬ 
tiply  size  and  speed  of  driving  pulley 
together  and  divide  by  speed  of  driven  , 
pulley. 

To  find  speed  of  driven  pulley — Mul¬ 
tiply  size  and  speed  of  driving  pulley 
together  and  divide  by  speed  of  driven 
pulley. 

To  find  size  of  driving  pulley — Mul¬ 
tiply  size  and  speed  of  driven  pulley 
together  and  divide  by  speed  of  driv¬ 
ing  pulley. 

To  find  speed  of  driven  pulley — Mul¬ 
tiply  size  and  speed  of  driven  pulley 
together  and  divide  by  size  of  driving 
pulley.  Pulley  sizes  should  be  inches. 

Note — Extension  Bulletin  72  publish¬ 
ed  by  Cornell  University  gives  detailed 
information  about  pulleys,  belts  and 
shafts. 

Cost  of  Operating  Tractors 
on  New  York  State  Farms 

A  study  by  C.  W.  Gilbert  of  the 
costs  of  operating  tractors  on  175 
New  York  farms  for  the  crop  year 
1926  showed  the  cost  per  hour  of  op¬ 
erating  a  tractor  without  operator  to 
be  85.7  cents.  This  cost  was  n^ade  up 

of  depreciation  36.18  per  cent.,  fuel 
32.90  per  cent.,  interest  9.62  per  cent., 
lubrication  9.43  per  cent.,  repairs  and 
mechanic’s  labor  6.04  per  cent.,  and 
other  costs  5.83  per  cent. 

The  most  important  factor  affect¬ 
ing  costs  of  operation  is  the  amount 
of  work  done.  On  farms  where  the 
tractor  was  busy  less  than  200  hours 
per  year,  the  cost  of  operation  without 
operator  was  $1.37  per  hour.  Where 
the  tractor  was  busy  over  600  hours 
per  year,  the  cost  of  operation  iras 
$.638. 

Records-  at  the  College  on  181  tract¬ 
ors  show  that  the  average  consumption 
in  1926  was  338.5  gallons  of  kerosene 
and  199.9  gallons  of  gasoline. 

Greosoting  Fence  Posts 

The  only  equipment  needed  for  the 
open  tank  method  of  creosoting  fence 
posts  is  a  tank  which  can  be  heated. 
A  good  outfit  is  a  galvanized  iron  tank 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet 
high.  The  creosote  may  he  heated 
over  an  open  fire  with  the  tank  on 
a  temporary  foundation.  The  posts 
should  be  thoroughly  seasoned  before 
treatment. 

The  lower  half  of  the  post  should 
remain  in  hot  creosote  (190  degrees  F.) 
for  a  period  of  two  to  four  hours.  The 
posts  should  then  he  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  creosote  as  it  cools.  The  tops 
of  the  posts  such  as  cotton  wood  and 
willow  should  be  dipped  in  the  creo¬ 
sote  for  a  few  minutes.  A  penetration 
of  one-half  inch  in  the  portion  of  the 
post  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground 
will  give  good  protection. — Farm  Hand 
Book,  Iowa  State  College. 


tures.  An  acetylene  system 
gives  a  fine  white  light  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  The  gas  can 
also  be  used  for  cooking. 

L  Electric  lights: 

a.  Farm  electric  plants  (1)  Stor¬ 

age  battery  type  (2)  Automat¬ 
ic  type  without  storage  bat¬ 
teries.  Farm  electric  light 
plants  give  excellent  service 
hut  are  not  usually  advised 
for  use  with  heating  applian¬ 
ces.  Aside  from  the  first  cost, 
the  principal  cost  comes  from 
the  necessity  of  replacing  the 
batteries  within  a  relatively 
few  years  depending  upon  the 
care  and  wear  given  them. 

b.  High  tension  transmission  lines. 

Where  high  tension  power  line 
is  available,  it  is  recognized 
as  the  best  farm  lighting  sys¬ 
tem.  In  addition  to  lights,  it 
will  also  furnish  heat  and 
power. 

Capacity  of  Cisterns 

For  each  foot  in  depth,  a  circular 
cistern 

5  feet  in  diameter  holds..  4.66  bbls. 

6  feet  in  diameter  holds..  6.71  bbls. 

7  feet  in  diameter  holds..  9.14  bbls. 

8  feet  in  diameter  holds. .  11.94  bbls. 

9  feet  in  diameter  holds.  .  15.11  bbls. 
10  feet  in  diameter  holds .  .  18.65  bbls. 

For  each  foot  in  depth,  a  square 
cistern 

5  ft.  x  5  ft.  holds .  5.92  bbls. 

6  ft.  x  6  ft.  holds .  8.54  bbls. 

7  ft.  x  7  ft.  holds .  11.63  bbls. 

8  ft.  x  8  ft.  holds .  15.19  bbls. 

9  ft.  x  9  ft.  holds .  19.39  bbls. 

10  ft.  xlO  ft.  holds .  23.74  bbls. 


Make  Lumber  With  an  IRELAND  SAW  MILL 

Get  Profitable  Pro¬ 
duction  with 

Tractor  Power 


Name 
Address 


IRELAND  MACHINE  AND 
FOUNDRY  CO. 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of 

Saw  Mill  Machinery, 
Wood  Saw  Machines 
and  Hoists 

Send  the  coupon  lor 
literature 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say  > 

"/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist 


Farm  Lighting  Systems 

1.  Kerosene  lamps: 

a  Wick:  A  wick  lamp  gives  a 
small  amount  of  yellow  light 
for  the  fuel  burned. 

b.  Mantle:  This  type  of  lamp  has 
a  mantle  which  is  heated  by 
the  flame.  It  gives  a  good 
amount  of  white  light  and  is 
far  superior  to  the  wick  lamp. 
They  will  smoke  if  turned  too 
high. 

2.  Gasoline  lamps: 

a.  Individual  pressure  gasoline 

lamps  with  mantle.  (This  type 
of  lamp  gives  good  satisfac¬ 
tion  but  requires  some  atten¬ 
tion.  ) 

b.  Pressure  tank  with  pipes  to 

light  fixtures.  (We  do  not  feel 
that  this  type  of  lighting  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  good  buy.) 

3.  Acetylene  lights: 

a.  An  acetylene  generator  in  the 
cellar,  outbuildings  or  under¬ 
ground  with  pipes  to  light  fix- 


How  to  Clean  Auto  and 
Tractor  Radiators 

Grease,  oil,  honey,  and  other  gummy 
deposits  are  best  removed  by  using 
washing  soda,'  concentrated  lye  and 
other  caustic  solutions  strictly  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacturers’  directions. 

Use  one  pint  of  washing  soda  to  two 
gallons  of  water  or — 

Use  one-fourth  can  of  lye  to  two 
gallons  of  water  or, 

Run  the  car  with  retarded  spark 
until  solution  is  hot,  let  stand  half  an 
hour,  drain,  then  flush  out  with  a  hose 
under  pressure. 

The  foregoing  solutions  may  loosen 
soft  scale  so  that  it  can  be  washed  out, 
but  has  no  effect  on  hard  scale.  For 
this  use  one  quart  commercial  muria¬ 
tic  acid  (hydrochloric  is  another  name) 
to  two  and  one-half  gallons  of  water, 
run  until  boiling  and  let  remain  for 
30  minutes,  then  flush  with  a  hose  un¬ 
der  pressure. 

Rules  for  Laying  Tile  Drains 

Water  enters  a  tile  through  the 
joints  and  not  through  thfe  walls  of 
the  tile  as  many  suppose.  As  there  is 
a  join't  every  foot,  the  water  comes 
in  along  the  tile  line  in  very  small 
quantities  with  no  perceptible  current, 
so  that  under  normal  conditions  no 
mud  or  sand  will  enter  the  tile  that 
will  not  pass  out  with  the  water  if  the 
tile  is  properly  laid. 

The  following  rules  for  tile  drainage 
should  he  observed: 

(1)  Use  dense,  hard-burned  tile. 
Round  tile  is  best. 

(2)  Do  not  use  tile  smaller  than  i 
inches  in  diameter. 

(3)  Time  and  labor  will  be  saved  D) 
use  of  the  proper  tools. 

(4)  An  even  grade  is  essential. 
Sags  or  “humps”  in  the  line  must  be 

avoided.  ,, 

(5)  The  bottom  of  the  trench  shouiu 

be  rounded  to  fit  the  tile. 

(6)  Lay  the  tile  as  close  togethe- 
as  it  is  possible  to  fit  them.  Cover 

( Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Men’s 

Suits 

in  a  new 
style  group 

A  REGULAR  part  of  our  store  service  is  to  bring 
to  your  attention  some  one  department  each 
month.  In  this  way  you  get  a  better  idea  of  the 
outstanding  values  that  are  typical  of  the  whole  store. 

This  month  you  are  especially  invited  to  look 
over  our  newest  Men’s  Suits. 

You  will  see  from  this  group  of  suits  that  what 
men  are  looking  for  this  season  is  style.  More  than 
ever  the  lines  of  the  coat,  the  set  of  the  collar,  the 
roll  of  the  lapel  must  be  correct.  In  your  local 
J.  C.  Penney  store  you  will  find  style  that  is  new. 
You  can  count  on  the  up-to-date  modeling  of  our 
suits,  direct  from  our  buying  office  in  New  York. 

You  need  not  be  an  expert  on  fabrics  in  a  J.  C. 
Penney  store.  We  serve  as  experts  for  you  and  we 
sell  you  .only  reputable,  worthy  fabrics.  We  work 
with  some  of  the  best-known  mills.  Our  thousands 
of  men  customers  trust  us  absolutely  for  fabric  and 
tailoring.  You  make  the  choice;'  we  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Go  into  your  local 
J.  C.  Penney  store  and 
let  us  show  you  a  new 
style  suit,  in  a  becom¬ 
ing  fabric  pattern.  You 
will  like  our  service — 
always  sin  cerely  help¬ 
ful.  Our  people  know 
what  smart  style  is  and 
can  aid  you  to  select  a 
suit  that  is  good  look¬ 
ing  and  right  for  yoti. 

Also,  we  see  that  it  fits 
you  correctly. 


If  you  are  a  young  man  who 
can  set  the  pace  as  well  as  fol¬ 
low  it,  here  is  the  “ Avenue ” 
model.  Its  snappy  character  is 
backed  up  by  high-grade  tailor¬ 
ing-  You  can  have  this  style  in 
any  one  of  several  modish  fabric 
patterns.  Beginning  in  March 
we  are  making  a  feature  of  the 
“ Avenue  ”  at  $ 24.75 ,  with  extra 
pants  at  $5.90.  This  suit  is  a 
real  leader  in  style  and  will  be 
carefully  fitted  to  suit  you. 


For  the  man  or  con¬ 
servative  tastes,  this 
style  is  fashionable  and 
suitable.  It  is  tailored  for 
us  by  a  maker  who  adheres 
strictly  to  our  own  specifi¬ 
cations.  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 
stores  last  year  sold  over 
$12,500,000  worth  of  men  s 
clothing.  Such  quantities 
obtain  lower  prices,  which 
we  pass  on  to  you.  Come 
in  and  examine  for  your¬ 
self  the  high  quality  of 
this  suit. 


suits  if  another  store  sold  them,  we  sincerely 
believe.  Only  because  we  buy  for  men  in  1088 
cities  can  we  offer  you  so  much  greater  values 
at  319.75,  324.75  and  up.  Our  big  purchases 
enable  us  to  obtain  very  low  prices  for  you 
in  the  highest  grades  of  clothing. 

Let  us  show  you  personally.  If  you  do'not 
know  where  the  nearest  J.  C.  Penney  store  is, 
write  us.  Address  J.  C.  Penney  Company, 
Inc.,  330  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


There  is  a  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  store: 


near  you  in: 


J 

This  is  our  “Dorset”  model.  It  comes  in  a 
variety  of  fabrics,  from  which  you  can  certainly  make 
a  pleasing  choice.  You  can  have  it  with  peak  or 
notch  lapels.  It  is  cut  and  made  to  our  own  specifi¬ 
cations.  Priced  $21.75;  extra  pants  $5.90.  Dorset  is 
styled  for  the  man  who  wants  to  be  well-dressed. 


Here  you  can  buy  a  better  suit 


You  could  probably  afford  to  spend  more 
for  your  suits  than  we  charge.  But  why 
should  you?  Everyone  respects  thrift.  You 
would  have  to  pay  substantially  more  for  these 


New  York 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Corning 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Geneva 

Hornell 

Ithaca 

Kingston 

Little  Falls 

Massena 

Newark 

Newburgh 

Olean 

Oneonta 

Rome 

Watertown 

Pennsylvania 

Ambridge 


Beaver  Falls 

Bloomsburg 

Braddock 

Bradford 

Carlisle 

Chambersburg 

Clarion 

Coatesville 

Donora 

Du  Bois 

Ephrata 

Franklin 

Greensburg 

Grove  City 

Hanover 

Indiana 

Jeannette 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lock  Haven 

McKeesport 


Meadvillc 

Monessen 

Mount  Carmel 

Mount  Pleasant 

New  Kensington 

Oil  City 

Pittston 

Pottstown 

Punxsutawney 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

Shenandoah 

Somerset 

Stroudsburg 

Titusville 

Uniontown 

Warren 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

Williamsport 
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You  Can  Clear  More 
Land  at  the  Same  Cost - 

OR,  you  can  clear  the  same  amount  of  land 
at  less  cost  —  with  Hercomite.  In  100 
pounds  of  Hercomite  7  there  are  about  350 
cartridges,  1%  by  8  inches,  but  in  100  pounds 
of  the  20 %  Extra  Dynamite  there  are  only 
220  cartridges  of  the  same  size. 

Hercomite  may  cost  more  per  100  pounds 
than  20  %  Extra  but  the  cost  of  a  cartridge  is 
less  and  the  strength  is  the  same. 

You  can  probably  get  Hercomite  from  a 
dealer  in  your  town.  If  not,  write  us  and  we’ll 
tell  you  where  to  get  it. 

HERCULES  POWDER,  COMPANY 

(. INCORPORATED ) 

913  Market  Street, Wilmington,  Delaware 


HERCOMITE 

A  HERCULES  POWDER 


2460 


BIGGEST  VALUEL0WEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS,  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 


We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 


Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 


Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
__  vd  vi?  __  ing  and  Material  Book  No. 
*  **  **  “  162  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
BOOKS  312-362  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A  smooth  powerful,  long  lasting  joint pro¬ 
tects  your  belt  ends  and  insures  dependable  service. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  manufacturer* 
of  threshing  machines  and  belting — and  by  farmer* 
everywhere.  Your  dealer  has  it.  Ask  for  it  oy  name. 


INSIST  UPON  GENUINE 


ALLIGATOR 


TRADE  MARK  REG  U.S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


STEEL  BELT  LACING 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  i 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural- 
all  of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


•A 
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Farm  Mechanic 


( Continued  from  Page  30) 
all  cracks  of  more  than  one-eighth 
inch  with  pieces  of  broken  tile. 

(7)  The  tile  should  at  all  times  be 
laid  as  far  as  the  trench  bottom  has 
been  prepared.  If  a  trench  is  allowed 
to  stand  open  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  the  bottom  is  liable  to  become 
soft  and  the  sides  may  cave  in. 

(8)  At  the  close  of  each  day’s  work 
the  upper  end  of  the  tile  line  should 
be  closed  by  the  placing  of  a  board 
or  flat  stone  securely  against  the  end 
tile  to  prevent  entrance  of  dirt;  the 
line  should  be  “blinded”  by  careful 
covering  of  the  tile  with  4  to  6  inches 
of  dirt,  and  care  taken  that  none  of 
the  tile  is  displaced  during  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

(9)  Carefully  construct  and  protect 
the  outlet. 

(10)  Make  a  permanent  record  of 
the  location  of  each  tile  line  so  that  it 
can  be  found  again  in  an  emergency. — 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Extension  Service  Hand 
Book. 


Farm  Heating  Systems 

1.  Stoves: 

Stoves  keep  a  small  area  too  hot 
and  the  remainder  of  the  house  too 
cold.  Several  fires  must  he  kept  in¬ 
stead  of  one  and  the  fuel  and  the  ashes 
must  be  carried  through  the  living 
rooms. 

2.  Hot  air  systems: 

(a) .  Pipeless  furnace.  A  pipeless 
furnace  is  the  easiest  type  of  furnace 
to  install  but  this  type  will  not  work 
well  in  all  buildings.  All  doors  must 
be  kept  open  to  allow  the  air  to  circu¬ 
late. 

(b) .  Piped  furnace.  A  hot  air  piped 
furnace  must  be  low  enough  so  that 
the  pipes  to  the  most  distant  rooms 
have  a  good  slope. 

3.  Hot  water  systems: 

A  hot  water  system,  due  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  temperature  of  hot  water 
and  steam,  requires  50  per  cent  more 
radiation  space  than  a  steam  system. 
There  is  also  a  hot  water  system  so 
arranged  that  the  boiler  is  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  radiators. 

4.  Steam  systems: 

Steam  boilers  are  less  likely  to  freeze 
and  require  less  radiator  space  than 
hot  water  systems. 

Many  furnaces  are  automatic  in  that 
they  keep  the  rooms  at  a  constant 
temperature  so  long  as  sufficient  fuel 
is  supplied. 

Wood,  coal,  oil  or  gas  may  be  used 
as  fuel  with  any  of  the  above  sys¬ 
tems.  Wood  has  the  advantage  of 
cheapness  if  produced  on  the  farm  but 
the  fire  needs  more  attention  than 
where  coal  is  used. 

Natural  gas  is  used  for  heating  in 
a  very  limited  section  of  the  country. 

Fuel  oil  is  used  in  connection  with 
an  automatic  burner  that  keeps  the 
temperature  of  the  rooms  constant. 
The  fire  needs  no  attention  and  there 
are  no  ashes  to  carry  out. 


falling  water.  Where  conditions  are 
right,  the  ram  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
of  power  sources.  The  water  supply 
must  be  fairly  abundant  as  a  large 
part  of  it  must  be  used  as  power. 
(Cornell  bulletin  145  gives  complete 
directions  for  installing  rams.) 

4.  Pressure  systems  with  hot  water 
heater  and  bathroom: 

(a) .  Overhead  tank  filled  from: 
(1)  gravity  from  roof  of  house  or 
spring,  (2)  hand  force  pump,  (3)  power 
force  pump  (windmill,  gas  engine  or 
electric  motor).  An  overhead  tank 
must  be  located  where  it  will  not 
freeze.  There  is  also  some  danger 
from  damage  in  case  it  springs  a  leak. 
(Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  50  gives 
complete  directions  for  installing  a 
farm  water  supply. 

(b) .  Underground  tank  located  in 
ground  higher  than  building.  This 
method  does  away  with  the  damage  of 
freezing  and  damage  from  leaking. 

Average  Water  and  Ice 
Requirements? 

Water 

For  each  person  in  household  (water  in 

kitchen  only  . 12  gal.  per  day. 

Kitchen  and  bathroom 

(per  person)  . 25  gal.  per  day. 

Horses  (each) .  10  gal.  per  day. 

Cattle  (each)  .  12  gal.  per  day. 

*  Few  cattle  that  must  go  outside  for 
drinking  water  seldom  drink  enough  to 
maintain  heavy  milk  production. 

Hogs  (each)  .  2  gal.  per  day. 

Sheep  (each)  .  1V2  gal  per  day. 

Poultry  (per  100) . 4  gal.  per  day. 

Ice. 

For  each  dairy  cow..  1.25  to  1.50  tons. 

For  household  .  5  tons. 

(To  total  requirements,  add  50  per 
cent  for  waste  in  storage.) 


(c).  Pressure  tank  located  in  cellar 
or  underground. 

5.  Automatic  pressure  tank  system 
operated  by: 

(a) .  Electric  Motor. 

(b) .  Gas  Engine. 

(c) .  Ram. 

Some  automatic  systems  have  a 
small  pressure  tank  so  that  fresh  water 
may  be  secured  by  alloy  ing  the  water 
to  run  for  a  short  time.  There  is  also 
an  automatic  electric  system  with  the 
pump  located  in  the  well.  When  the 
faucet  is  opened,  the  pump  starts  and 
delivers  fresh  water  to  the  faucet. 


What  is  Portland  Cement? 

Portland  cement  is  manufactured  by 
mixing  limestone  or  blast  furnace  slag 
with  clay  or  shale  and  heating  until 
they  melt.  The  resulting  clinker  is 
ground  to  a  fine  powder  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  gypsum  is  added  to 
control  the  rate  of  hardening. 

Concrete  is  an  artificial  stone  made 
up  of  Portland  cement,  sand  and  gravel 
or  crushed  stone. 


Water  Systems  for  Farm 
Homes 

1.  Common  pumps: 

(a).  Kitchen  sink  with  two  pumps, 
one  from  the  well  and  one  from  the 
cistern.  (A  common  suction  pump  will 
raise  water  a  distance  of  approximate¬ 
ly  25  feet.  However,  such  a  pump 
will  draw  water  horizontally  from  a 
much  greater  distance.  For  depths 
greater  than  25  feet,  a  deep  well  pump 
must  be  used.) 

2.  Gravity  system: 

(a) .  Water  piped  from  spring  located 
higher  than  building. 

(b) .  Storage  tank  filled  from  spring 
by  gravity. 

(c) .  Water  siphoned  from  a  well  that 
is  higher  than  the  buildings. 

3.  Rams: 

(a).  Water  forced  from  a  point  low¬ 
er  than  the  buildings  by  the  force  of 


Proper  Proportions  for 
Concrete 


Foundations  - 

Floors  (Poultry  House) 

Floors  (Feeding)  - 

Walks  _ 

Water  Troughs 
Fence  Posts  .... 


Gravel  or 

Cement  Sand  Crashed  Rock 
_  1  2  4 

....  1  .  2 Vi  5 

.....  1  2  4 

.  1  2  4 

_  1  2  4 

.._  1  2  3 


Note — Sand  and  gravel  should  be  clean.  Dirt  redaces 
the  strength  of  concrete.  Crushed  rock  lor  fence  posts 
should  not  be  over  %  in.  in  diameter. 


How  to  Make  Good  Concrete 

In  order  to  make  good  concrete  ob¬ 
serve  the  following  rules: 

1.  Buy  a  recognized  brand  of  Port¬ 
land  cement. 

2.  Use  clean  sand  and  crushed  rock 
or  gravel. 

3.  Use  cement  and  aggregate  in  the 
proper  proportion. 

( Continued  on  Page  33) 
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The  Belvedere 
Hotel 

48th  St.,  West  of  Broadway 

Times  Square’s  Finest  Hotel 

Within  convenient  walking  dis¬ 
tance  to  important  business  cen¬ 
ters  and  theatres.  Ideal  transit 
facilities. 

450  Rooms, 

450  Baths. 

Every  room  an  outside  room — 
with  two  large  windows.  Large 
single  rooms,  size  11'6"  by  20' 
with  bath,  $4.00  per  day.  For 
two,  $5.00 — twin  beds,  $6.00. 
Large  double  rooms,  twin  beds, 
bath,  $6.00  per  day.  Special  week¬ 
ly  rates.  Furnished  or  unfurnish¬ 
ed  suites  with  serving  pantries, 
$95  to  $150  per  month.  Moderate¬ 
ly  priced  restaurant  featuring  a 
peerless  cuisine. 

Illustrated  booklet  free  on 
request 

CURTIS  A.  HALE, 

Managing  Director 


Believe  it  or  not 

100  Imported 

Coronas 

for  only  $1.95 

test  them  at  our  expense 

BELIEVE  it  or  not — we  are  making  this  amaz¬ 
ing  offei- — 100  Imported ,  Long  Filler,  Hand¬ 
made,  5  inch,  Corona  Size  Cigars  for  only  $1.95 
plus  postage — much  less  than  the  jobbers’  price. 

How  do  we  do  it?  Here’s 
how. 

J 


These  Pacifico  Coronas  are 
made  of  the  famous  Cagayan 
Valley  tobacco.  They’re  made 
in  Manila — where  labor  cost 
is  cheap — and  where  most  of 
the  world’s  cigar  supply 
comes  from.  No  import  duty 
either.  We  get  a  fresh  supply 
every  two  weeks — in  air-tight 
cases — from  one  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines’  largest  and  most 
modern  factories. 

Under  contract  for  several 
million  cigars  a  year,  we  are 
introducing  these  Paciticos  to 
smokers  direct  at  very  little 
above  factory  cost.  And  by 
selling  you1  direct  we  save 
you  the  50%  profit  that  you 
ordinarily  pay  the  jobber  and 
retailer. 


A 


Say  what  you  like— you 

can’t  equal  anywhere  this 
unheard  of  low  price  of  $1.95 
PER  100,  plus  postage,  for 
this  10c  straight  quality 
cigar.  Released  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  to  retail  at  5c,  this 
Pacifico,  if  made  here,  would 
sell  for  10c  to  15c  and  not 
a  cent  less. 

We  lose  money  on  every 
first  order,  but  we  want 
100.000  regular,  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  and  we’ll  sacrifice  to 
get  them. 

Try  10  of  these  famous 
Pacifico  Coronas  at  our  risk. 
If  you’re  not  more  than  sat¬ 
isfied  return  the  balance  to 
us  and  we’ll  refund  your 
$1.95  in  full — immediately. 
Order  TODAY  by  coupon 
below. 


4.  Mix  thoroughly. 

5.  Do  not  use  too  much  water  as  it 
weakens  the  concrete. 

6.  Build  and  brace  forms  properly. 

7.  Tamp  the  concrete  in  the  forms 
and  spade  it  away  from  the  sides  of 
the  forms  to  eliminate  air  pockets. 

8.  Allow  the  concrete  to  cure  thor¬ 
oughly  before  using.  It  helps  to  keep 
it  wet. 

9.  Write  to  your  State  College  or  to 
the  Portland  Cement  Association  at 
33  W.  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  for  bul¬ 
letins  on  concrete  construction. 


Weights  of  Materials  for 
Making  Concrete 

1  bag  of  Portland  cement  weighs 
94  pounds  and  is  considered  in  prac¬ 
tice  as  containing  1  cubic  foot. 

1  barrel  of  Portland  cement  weighs 
376  pounds  and  is  considered,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  as  containing  4  cubic  feet. 

1  cubic  foot  of  loose,  moist  sand 
weighs  90-95  pounds. 

1  cubic  foot  of  packed,  moist  sand 


How  Chains  Should  Drive 
Machinery 


Chains  should  be  run  as  loose  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  the  hooks  out  and  leading 
as  the  chain  passes  over  the  driving 
sprocket. 

weighs  105-115  pounds. 

1  cubic  foot  of  gravel  weighs  100 
pounds. 

1  cubic  foot  of  concrete  weighs  145 
pounds. 

1  bushel  of  lime  weighs  70  pounds. 

1  cubic  foot  of  lime  weighs  45  pounds. 

Paint  Required 

Ready-mixed  paint  will  cover  about 
250  square  feet  of  surface  two  coats. 

One  gallon  of  trim  is  required  to  each 
5  gallons  of  body  paint  on  average 
buildings. 

Creosote  shingle  stain  will  cover 
about  150  feet  one  coat  if  brushed  on. 


How  to  Figure  Barbed  Wire 
for  Pences 

Estimated  number  of  pounds  of 
barbed  wire  required  to  fence  space  or 
distances  mentioned,  with  one,  two  or 


three  lines  of  wire,  based  upon 
pound  of  wire  measuring  one 
(16 y2  feet). 

each 

rod 

One 

Two  Three 

Line 

Lines  Lines 

Lbs. 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

1  square  acre . 

50  2/3 

101  1/3 

152 

1  side  of  a  square  acre. 

12  2/3 

25  1/3 

38 

1  square  half-acre . 

36 

72 

108 

1  square  mile . L..1280 

2560 

3840 

1  side  of  a  square  mile. 

320 

640 

960 

1  rod  in  length . . 

1 

2 

3 

100  rods  in  length . 

100 

200 

300 

NATIONAL  CIGAR  CO.  io2c 

969  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

,,  roe  100  Pacifico  Cigars.  I  will  pay  Postman 

W.Jo,  plus  postage.  It  is  agreed  that  if  the  first  10 
cigars  are  not  satisfactory,  I  can  return  the  others 
and  get  hack  my  money. 

NOTE:  If  you  will  send  check  or  M.  O.  you  will  pre¬ 
vent  delays  and  save  12  cents  C.O.D.  charges.  If  you 
are  East  of  Pittsburgh  remit  $2.20  ($1.95  plus  25c 
Postage).  If  west  of  Pittsburgh,  remit  $2.35. 


Name 


Address  . 


Dipping  requires  3  gallons  of  stain  for 
each  1000  shingles  treated. 

Flat  paint  on  plaster  walls  will 
cover  200  sq.  ft.  per  gallon  one  coat. 

One  pound  calcimine  wall  finish  will 
cover  50  or  more  sq.  ft.,  depending  on 
the  condition  of  the  wall. 


How  to  Apply  Paint 

How  to  get  the  best  results  from 
paint: 

1.  Buy  high  grade  paint  from  a  re¬ 
liable  source. 

2.  Use  paint  that  is  suited  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

3.  Mix  thoroughly  before  using. 

4.  Have  surfaces  dry  and  clean  be¬ 
fore  the  paint  is  applied. 

5.  Brush  paint  out  thoroughly.  Three 
thin  coats  are  better  than  two  thick 
ones. 

6.  Allow  each  coat  plenty  of  time  to 
dry  before  the  next  coat  is  applied. 

7.  More  and  more  paint  is  being  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  compressed  air  spray-gun. 
This  method  is  economical  of  labor  but 
more  paint  is  required.  The  cost  of 
a  machine  for  applying  is  too  high 
to  make  it  practical  for  the  individual. 
— H.  L.  C. 


My  big,  new  Delco-Iight 
POWER  Plant 

saves  me  $602  a  year 


—Reports  W.  H.  Fox 


IMAGINE  saving  $602  a  year ; ; .  5  V2 
hours  a  day . . .  on  your  farm!  Think 
of  having  electric  power,  electric  lights, 
running  water ...  all  for  nothing.  W.  H. 
Fox,  of  Ohio,  does.  Read  what  he 
and  Mrs.  Fox  say  about  the  big,  new  1 500- 
watt,  4-cylinder,  Delco-Light  Power  and 
Light  Plant  used  on  their  Dairy  farm  . . . 
how  it  saves  10  hours  a  week  in  the  house 
and  makes  farm  life  more  worth  while. 
Remember,  it  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

Thousands  credit  Delco-Light  with 
amazing  savings 

From  thousands  of  farmers  come  stories 
of  time  and  labor  saved 
.  .  .  bigger  earnings. 

All  because  Delco-Light 
does  hard  work  better  and 
cheaper.  By  actual  figures 
it  pays  a  profit.  “Saves 
$876  a  year  on  milking 
labor  cost” . ; ;  W.  E.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Kentucky.  “ Earns 
$3-00  a  day  by  increasing 
egg  production” .  .  .  Mrs. 

Gibson.  “Saves  pigs  at  far¬ 
rowing  time”. . .  Mr.  Rup- 
pert,  Minnesota.  These 
farmers  know  that  Delco- 
Light  is  a  time,  labor  and  money  saver; 


Mr.  W.  H.  Fox  writes:  "I  use 
my  Delco-Light  1500  watt 
plant  for  power  to  operate 
milking  machine,  cream 
separator,  bottle  washer,  and 
two  pressure  tanks. 

“This  saves  me  in  labor 
alone  5'/ 2  hours  per  day. 
Delco-Light  makes  me  $1 .65 
per  day."  ($602.25  a  year  at 
30c  per  hour.) 

Mrs.  Fox  says:  “ The  new 
Delco-Light  1500-watt  plant 
saves  me  10  hours  a  week.” 


Pays  Profit  for  Country  Stores 

Any  way  you  figure,  Delco-Light 
makes  money.  In  stores  the  1500- 
Watt  plant  will  operate  a  Ij>  Water 
System,  Frigidaire  refrigerating 
equipment,  meat  and  coffee  grinders, 
light  up  store,  basement  and  signs.  In  fill¬ 
ing  stations  it  will  operate  air  compressors, 
gas  pumps,  and  illuminate  the  place. 

Send  for  the  Complete  Profit  Story 

Figure  what  Delco-Light  would  save  you. 


Prove  to  yourself  that  you’re  spending  more 
without  Delco-Light  than  you  would  with  it. 
Have  a  home  demonstration.  It  costs 
nothing  ....  may  save  you  thousands  of 
dollars.  Call  your  dealer  now.  Find  out  how 
easily  you  can  have  Delco-Light  on  G  JM.A.C. 
easy  terms. 

And  now . . .  today  . . .  send  for  the  entire 
Delco-Light  profit  story  which  proves,  with 
facts,  that  Delco-Light  is  one  of  the  finest 
investments  you  can  make.  Tear  off  the 
coupon,  sign  it  and  mail  to 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  J-21 1  Dayton,  Ohio 


More  than  325,000  Satisfied  Users 

DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND 
Also  Manufacturers  of  Ij)  'Electric  Water  Systems 


LIGHT 


PRODUCTS  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 

I - - - | 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 

,  Dept.  J-211,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  send  literature  as  checked: 

□  Delco-Light  Electric  Plants 

□  ®  Electric  Water  Systems 

□  Delco-Light  Batteries 


The  Big,  New  POWER  Plant 

1500  WATTS! 

See  this  new  4-cylinder,  1500-watt  Combination 
Delco-Light  that  develops  3  h.  p.  at  the  pulley. 


Name  . 


R.  F.  D  . . .  .Town. 


County . State... 


There  is  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  in  every  community. 
The  nearest  wholesale  distributors  are  listed  below:1 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 

39  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Clayton, 

600  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Suburban  Electric  Development  Co., 
5624  Penn  Ave.,  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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The  standard 
for  quality 
radio  sets 


ALFRED  H.  GREBE,  PRESIDENT  OF 
A.  H.  GREBE  &  CO.,  INC.,  SAYS: 


"In  replacing  worn  vacuum  tubes  we  strongly 
advise  all  owners  of  Grebe  Receiving  sets  to 
use  RCA  Radiotrons.  Our  laboratory  tests 
Lave  proved  that  they  give  the  best  results 
with  Grebe  instruments.” 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  Dallas  San  Francisco 


IMCO  INCOT  IRON  SS* 

it  doe*  not  pa;  (o  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
g'when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
r  that  lasts  fire  to  ton  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pity  you  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  44, Middletown,  O. 


}  Nor  Steel 


We  manufacture)  a  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence,— inter¬ 
woven — Painted  Green — Bed — or  Plain — made  in  3  to  C 
ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


FENCING 
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Factory  Prices  on  f 
WALLPAPER  / 

Send  for  Free  1929  Sample  Book  Showing 
Vast  Collection  of  Wall  Paper  in  New, 
Strikingly  Beautiful  Designs  with  Actual 
Samples  of  Borders.  Large  Double  Rolls 
at  Rock  Bottom  Factory  Prices.  Values 
Cannot  he  Equaled. 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  A  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


SPRINGFIELD  RIFLE,  Model  1903 

5,9.50 


Assembled  and  Refinished 

8 pounds,  43  inches  long,  24  inch  barrel.  Offered 
without  bayonet,  $19.60.  Packing  charge  60c  extra. 
Ball  cartridges  $3.50  per  100.  New  catalog,  illustrated, 
380  pages  of  Army-Navy  equipment,  pistols,  guns, 
uniforms,  saddles,  for  60  cents. 

Special  new  circular  for  2c  stamp.  Established  1865. 
Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  SOI  B’way,  N.1Y.  City 


ays*  Free  Trial 

_  New  Models  now  ready  for  delivery 

direct  from  our  factory.  Astonishing  low  prices 
and  terms.  Do  not  buy  until  you  pret  them. 
RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  to  ride  and  exhibit 
eample.  Make  big  money.  Many  models  $21.60  up. 

Guaranteed  $1.50  each,  wheels, 
I  lrG 3  lamps,  boms,  equipment  at  half 
A  usual  prices .  Send  No  Money.  Write  for 
our  marvelous  prices  and 
terms  on  RANGER  Bicycles. 


MeaSl 


CYCLE  CO, a«pt.  P^CBICIfiO 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


'9§wmM 

OTTAWA 

TOWQCX  fOB  iVtt 

llefre  llaMatil  Wood  Is  valuable.  Saw  15  to 
i  nOuCyi  20  cords  a  day.  Does  more 

J  than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
Falls  trees— saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  engine  for  other 
work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book.  Shipped 
from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  houses.  a, 

OTTAWA  MF6.  CO,  801  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


CIGARS 


Double  value  or  money  baek.  Postpaid,  “No  Names” 
long-flller:  100,  $3;  50,  $1.75,  "Humanas”  long-filler. 
Gen.  Sumatra  wrapper,  foil  wrapped,  banded:  100,  $4; 
50,  $2.25.  Trial  order  50  each  $3.50.  Mild.,  Med..  Strong. 

CARNEY-GRAHAM  CO.,  B,  PADUCAH,  KY. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Vest  Pocket  Rules  fory  Radio 
Upkeep 


By  Brainard  Foote 

YOUR  radio  set  certainly  deserves 
good  care.  With  good  care,  and  in¬ 
telligent  attention,  it  will  serve  you 
longer,  more  efficiently,  and  with  less 
cost  for  the  running  expenses.  Of 
course,  I  can’t  hope  to  suggest  or  even 
think  of  everything  worth  knowing 
about  in  caring  for  your  set,  but  I  can 
offer  a  few  brief  hints  to  help  you  in 
taking  care  of  your  radio  outfit, 
whether  it  be  poyvered  by  batteries,  or 
the  lighting  current. 

General  Suggestions 

Daily.  Clean  the  cabinet  with  oiled 
cloth  to  remove  dirt  and  dust  before  it 
becomes  "set”.  Wipe  panel,  dial  win¬ 
dow  with  clean  cloth. 

Monthly.  Remove  each  tube  care¬ 
fully  and  clean  contact  prongs  by 
wrapping  each  prong  with  small  strip 
of  very  fine  sandpaper  and  twisting 
back  and  forth  lightly.  Replace  tube 
in  proper  socket.  Inspect  wire  con¬ 
nections  to  aerial,  ground,  loud  speak¬ 
er,  etc.,  to  be  sure  they  are  all  tight. 
Examine  outdoor  aerial  and  keep  it 
taut.  Clean  dirt  from  insulators  with 
clean  cloth  if  these  can  be  reached. 

Electric  Sets  Only 

Monthly.  Test  voltages  carefully 
with  accurate,  high-resistance  volt¬ 
meter.  If  volume  seems  reduced,  try 
new  tube  in  place  of  each  old  tube  in 
turn.  Keep  one  new  tube  of  each  type 
on  hand.  If  you  keep  voltmeter,  not 
necessary  to  keep  extra  rectifier  tube, 
as  reduced  voltage  indicates  weakened 
and  worn-out  rectifier  tube.  Examine 
socket  plug  connections,  especially 
where  they  are  handled  frequently.  Re¬ 
move  plug  and  tighten  its  screws. 

Monthly.  If  cone  type  speaker  is 
used,  loosen  set  screw  at  tip  of  cone  to 
allow  slight  shrinkage,  etc.,  to  become 
equalized,  then  re-tighten. 

Suggestions.  Replace  frayed  and 
damaged  electric  cords  to  prevent 
short-circuit  and  possible  fire  or  dam¬ 
age.  Always  disconnect  from  socket 
before  making  such  repairs.  Do  not 
turn  dial  so  hard  at  0  and  100  ends  of 
scale  so  that  it  “bangs”  against  the 
stops.  This  may  damage  the  bearings 
and  get  condensers  out  of  alignment. 
Keep  direction  sheets  or  booklets  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  set  in  a  safe  place— 
preferably  attached  to  the  lid  of  set. 
Read  them  over  now  and  then  to  see  if 
you  have  overlooked  something.  Han¬ 
dle  A.  C.  tubes  extremely  carefully. 
Do  not  jar  tubes  or  the  set.  In  moving 
the  set,  take  out  the  tubes,  and  put 
them  in  the  boxes  for  safe-keeping. 

Battery  Sets  Only 

Weekly.  Test  storage  battery  with 
hydrometer  and  place  on  charge  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  too  low.  Remove  positive 
connecting  wire  and  clean  wire  and 
battery  terminal  with  sandpaper  and 
cloths  to  remove  greenish  corrosion. 
Replace  wire,  tighten  connection,  and 
coat  entire  postive  battery  terminal 
and  wire  near  battery  with  auto 
grease  or  vaseline.  Add  water  to  bat¬ 
tery  before  charging. 

Monthly.  Test  “B”  batteries  with 
voltmeter.  Replace  “B”  batteries  of  45 
volts  that  fall  below  40.  If  a  2  mfd. 
200  volt  paper  fixed  condenser  is  con¬ 
nected  between  B  minus  and  B  plus  90, 
“B”  batteries  can  often  be  used  down 
to  35  volts,  as  the  condenser  over¬ 
comes  to  some  extent  the  bad  effects 
of  increasing  resistance  and  fluctuat¬ 
ing  current.  Test  “C”  battery  with 
voltmeter.  Replace  when  slight  drop 
is  noticed.  Test  “B”  eliminator,  if 
used,  with  high  resistance  type  volt¬ 
meter.  If  voltage  drops  badly,  new 
rectifier  tube  or  element  is  required, 
generally.  Examine  aerial  and  con¬ 
nections,  clean  aerial  insulators  if  pos¬ 
sible,  for  better  “DX”  reception. 

Suggestions.  Keep  storage  battery 
charged,  if  possible,  with  trickle 
( Continued  On  Opposite  Page) 
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for  showing  you ft 
neighbors  how  to 

Prevent" 

FARM  FIRES 


The  appalling  loss  of  life  and  property 
in  farm  fires  makes  it  necessary  that 
we  at  once  appoint  a  representative  in 
every  farming  locality  to  act  as  our 
especially  trained  Fire  Prevention  Ex¬ 
pert.  A  responsible  man  who  can 
handle  this  interesting  work  can  earn 
$300  a  month  and  up. 


ACT  AS  OUR  APPOINTED 
REPRESENTATIVE 


All  we  ask  is  that  you  inspect  homes, 
farm  buildings,  warehouses,  schools, 
etc.,  in  your  locality  and  recommend 
the  proper  Fire  Prevention  devices 
needed  to  give  complete  protection. 
You  will  act  as  our  personally  appoint¬ 
ed  representative.  We  will  train  you 
FREE  to  be  a  Fire  Prevention  Expert 
— show  you  how  to  take  orders  that 
will  pay  you  big  money  every  month. 

ONE  OF  THE  WORLD’S 
LARGEST  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Fyr-Fyter  Company  is  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  extinguishers  in 
the  world.  We  manufacture  every  kind 
of  portable  extinguisher  from  the  quart 
size  gun  to  the  huge  chemical  engines  on 
wheels.  This  allows  you  to  offer  protec¬ 
tion  against  every  possible  fire  hazard. 

$4,000  to  $10,000  A  YEAR 


Hundreds  of  our  men  prove  the  money¬ 
making  possibilities  of  Fyr-Fyter.  Hepries, 
Ohio,  earns  $8,000  a  year;  L.  D.  Payne, 
Iowa,  made  over  $4,500  his  first  200  days 
with  Fyr-Fyter  and  is  still  representing 
our  company  in  the  same  district;  Gill, 
Alabama,  averages  over  $600  every  month 
as  our  representative.  We  will  show  you 
how  to  make  money  and 
build  up  a  steady  business 
of  your  own. 

FREE  TRAINING 

The  man  we  appoint  in  jour  lo¬ 
cality  wiU  be  given  a  complete 
training  in  Fire  Prevention.  The 
training  will  make  you  an  expert 
in  handling  every  kind  of  Farm  fire. 
A  complete  Fire  Prevention  Ex¬ 
pert’s  Working  Outfit  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  producers. 

LIFE  TIME  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT 

We  want  a  man  who  will  be  able 
to  bold  the  appointment  perma¬ 
nently — here  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
life  time  employment  that  can 
bring  you  $300  a  month  EXTRA 
MONEY  DURING  SPARE  TIME 
OR  $500.00  to  $600.00  A  MONTH 
FOR  YOUR  FURL  TIME. 

AT  ONCE 

Wo  desire  to  select  men  for  every 
Fyr-Fyter  Aa»  territory  to  act  as  our  representatives 
a  type  and  and  we  must  make  our  selections  at 

lize  lor  once— send  the  coupon  today  for  full 

ever y  me  details  of  the  amazing  plan. 


Approved  bf 
Underwriter's 
Laboratories 


FYR-FYTER  CO. 

64-P  Fyr-Fyter  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio 


INFORMATION  COUPON 


FYR-FYTER  COMPANY 

64-P  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  information  regarding  the  position 
in  this  territory  for  Fire  Prevention  Expert. 

Name  .  . 


Address  . 

City 

lliltilltlillillllllllllimilliiltlllHIIIIIIIItiUlltiii  State. 
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charger,  working  from  automatic  set 
switch.  Wash  storage  battery  once  in 
a  while,  using  hose  if  available.  Wipe 
dry  with  rags.  Keep  battery  off  wet 
floor.  Battery  and  charger  most  con¬ 
veniently  kept  in  cellar  of  closet  out  of 
living-room.  Nothing  is  lost  by  using 
old  tubes  with  new  tubes,  so  long  as 
you  can  test  each  tube  in  the  set  as 
compared  to  a  new  tube  once  in  a 
while  to  find  out  which  tubes  have  out¬ 
lived  their  usefulness  and  require  re¬ 
placing.  Neither  does  it  do  harm  to 
use  an  old  “B”  battery  with  a  new  one. 
Sometimes  one  battery  gives  out  be¬ 
fore  the  other  one.  Keep  “B”  batteries 
in  a  cool  place.  Dampness  does  not 
harm  them  except  to  spoil  the  card¬ 
board  covers,  although  they  should  not 
stand  on  a  damp  floor  because  of  a 
possible  “short-circuit”.  Heat  causes 
“B”  batteries  to  dry  too  fast. 

Keep  one  new  tube  of  each  type  on 
hand,  and  substitute  this  for  the  old 
ones  now  and  then  to  note  whether  the 
old  ones  are  still  O.  K.  Try  each  tube 
in  turn. 


Gravity  of  Storage  Batteries 

Automobile  starting  batteries,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  make  or  type  usually  should 
read  from  1.280  to  1.300  when  fully 
charged;  1.260,  one-fourth  discharged?; 
1.210,  one-half  discharged;  1.160,  com¬ 
pletely  discharged.  If  possible  the 
gravity  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall 
below  1.150. 

Radio  A-batteries  usually  run  about 
1.280  when  fully  charged,  and  can  not 
be  used  for  automobile  starting  bat¬ 
teries  because  the  light  connectors  are 
likely  to  melt  from  the  heavy  currents. 
Radio  B-batteries  often  do  not  run 
over  1.250  when  fully  charged. 

Specific  gravities  of  farm  lighting 
batteries  when  fully  charged  usually 
run  lower.  For  batteries  with  sealed 
glass  jars,  fully  charged  this  is  about 
1.250;  open  glass  jars  about  1.250; 
sealed  rubber  jars  about  1.260  to  1.280. 
Manufacturers’  directions  should  be 
followed  closely. 
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Preventing  Fires 

A  valuable  book  of  warnings  in  regard 
io  safeguarding  farm  houses  against  fire 
has  been  issued  by  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters. 

From  the  many  valuable  suggestions 
made  we  give  below  some  of  the  most 
helpful. 

Lightning  causes  most  fires.  One  safe¬ 
guard  is  properly  installed  lightning  rods. 

Chimneys  should  be  thick,  built  solidly, 
and  lined  with  flue  tile,  fire  clay  or  mor¬ 
tar. 

Smoking  in  barns  is  risky. 

Matches  should  be  kept  in  metal  boxes, 
bottles  or  earthenware  jars  where  rats 
and  children  cannot  get  to  them. 

Trash,  leaves,  and  anything  of  the 
soit  that  will  burn  should  be  hauled  away 
from  all  buildings,  or  at  least  burned  on 
a  day  when  there  is  little  wind. 

Spontaneous  combustion  may  be 
caused  by  improper  cured  hay  or  by  oil- 
soaked  rags  lying  in  a  pile. 

Gasoline  and  Kerosene  should  be  kept 
m  tight  metal  containers  stored  in  a  safe 
place.  Neither  should  ever  be  used  on  a 
lighted  fire. 

Use  no  open  lanterns  or  kerosene 
lamps  that  can  be  easily  turned  over. 

Metal  protectors  should  be  used  un- 
uer  stoves,  and  all  woodwork  should  be 
protected  from  stoves,  stove  pipes,  etc., 
by  metal,  bricks  or  cement.  Stove  pipes 
passing  through  walls,  ceilings,  etc., 
should  be  guarded  by  metal  thimbles. 

Never  empty  ashes  containing  live 
coals  near  anything  that  will  burn. 

Provide  fire-fighting  equipment, 

ucn  as  a  water  tank  to  supply  running 
''ater  in  the  home  with  hose  connections; 
je,eP  flee  buckets  filled  with  water,  also 
adders,  ropes,  and  chemical  fire  extin¬ 
guishers  always  ready  for  instant  use. 

Never  leave  a  building  with  fire 
urning  in  it.  Put  it  out  with  water  or 
cover  well  with  ashes. 

Make  precaution  a  habit. 


THE 


,1XH< 


#  AUTHORITY 
I  V  ITS  CLASS ? 


OR 


Whippet 


GREATER  BEAUTY,  EARGER  BODIES  V 
PUBLIC  APPROVAL  AT  AATIOAS  AUTO  SHOWS 
*  *  *  RECORD  SATES  EVERYWHERE J 

ft-*  &  #*■  & 

With,  longer  bodies— higher  radiator  and  hood — 
graceful  lines — rich,  harmonious  colors — sweep¬ 
ing  one-piece  full  crown  fenders — the  new  Su¬ 
perior  Whippet  definitely  establishes  an  ultra¬ 
modern  style  trend  for  Fours  and  light  Sixes. 


Conpe  $535$  Sedan 
$595$  Roadster  $485$ 
Touring  $475$^  Com¬ 
mercial  Chassis  $365. 

WHIPPET  6-COACH 
7-BEARING 
CRANKSHAFT 


Coupe  $695$  Conpe 
(with  rumble  neat) 
$725$  Sedan  $760$ 
Sport  DeLuxe  Road¬ 
ster  #$850  (including 
rumble  seat  and  ex¬ 
tras),  AllWillys-Over- 
land  prices  £•  o*  b, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
specifications  snbject 
to  change  without 
A  f  notice. 


WITH  THE  NEW 


Mechanically,  too,  the  new  Superior  Whippet 
furthers  its  distinguished  predecessor’s  long 
lead  over  competition.  A  higher  compression 
engine  gives  more  than  20%  added  horsepower, 
effecting  faster  speed,  quicker  pick-up  and 
greater  hill-climbing  ability.  Low  consumption 
of  gasoline  and  oil,  and  dependable  perform¬ 
ance,  make  this  new  car  well  qualified  to  carry 
on  Whippet’s  unsurpassed  reputation  for  oper¬ 
ating  economy  and  minimum  service  costs. 

Come  in  and  see  these  new  cars.  A  demonstra¬ 
tion  may  be  arranged  at  any  time  suitable  to 
your  convenience.  An  immediate  order  will  aid 
in  early  delivery. 

Wl  LLYS  -  OVER  LAN  D.  I  NC.ToleJo,  Ohio 


“FINGER-TIP 

CONTROL” 


A.  fejr  merf* 


*0IX 


Dl*  W 

A  tingle  button.  In  the  center  of 
the  steering;  wheel,  starts  the 
motor,  operates  the  lights  and 
sounds  the  horn.  You  can  keep 
your  foot  always  on  the  brake 
when  starting  or  re-starting 
on  a  hill. 


FOURS 


Whippet 


How  to  Make  Whitewash 

i  ^overnment  Formula: — Slake  one- 
™  bushel  of  quick  lime  or  lump  lime 
uth  boiling  water,  keeping  it  covered 
curing  the  process;  strain  and  add  1 
Peck  of  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water. 
011  3  pounds  of  ground  rice  in  water 


to  a  thin  paste;  dissolve  in  warm  water 
one-half  pound  of  Spanish  whiting  and 
1  pound  of  clear  glue;  mix  these  well 
together  and  let  the  mixture  stand  for 
several  days.  Keep  the  wash  thus 
prepared  in  a  kettle  or  portable  fur¬ 
nace,  and  when  used  put  it  on  as  hot 
as  possible  with  a  brush. 

Light  House  Whitewash. 

(1)  62  pounds  (1  bushel)  of  quick¬ 
lime;  slake  with  12  gallons  of  hot 
water. 

(2)  12  pounds  of  rock  salt;  dissolve 
in  6  gallons  of  water. 

(3)  6  pounds  of  Portland  cement. 

(4)  Pour  (2)  into  (1)  and  then  add 
(3). 

Improving  Whitewash. 

One  ounce  of  alum  to  each  gallon  of 
whitewash  increases  its  adhesion. 

One  pint  of  molasses  added  to  5 


gallons  of  whitewash  increases  the 
penetration  on  wood  and  plaster. 

Whitewash  •  may  be  made  fire  resist¬ 
ant  by  adding  1  part  of  water  glass 
(35  degrees  Baume)  to  10  parts  of 
whitewash. 

A  gloss  similar  to  that  of  oil  paint 
may  be  obtained  by  adding  1  pound 
of  cheap  bar  soap  dissolved  in  1  gal¬ 
lon  of  boiling  water  to  every  5  gal¬ 
lons  of  whitewash. 

Add  4  to  6  pounds  of  ochre  to  each 
bushel  of  lime  to  get  a  cream  color. 

Add  6  to  8  pounds  of  raw  umber 
and  3  or  4  pounds  of  lampblack  to 
produce  a  buff. 

Add  6  to  8  pounds  of  umber,  2 
pounds  of  lampblack  and  2  pounds  of 
Indian  i’ed  for  fawn. 

Waterproof  Calcimine: — Heat  one 
pound  of  casein  and  1  pint  of  cold 
water  and  dilute  the  mixture  with  3 


quarts  of  cold  water  and  8  fluid  ounces 
of  ammonia.  Stir  the  whole  solution 
until  a  smooth  jelly  is  formed,  then 
add  one-fourth  ounce  of  formaldehyde. 
Add  hydrated  lime  until  a  fairly  thick 
paste  is  formed.  Dilute  with  water, 
alcohol,  turpentine  or  linseed  oil  to 
consistency  of  paint.  Calcimine  can 
be  colored  with  pigments  used  for 
whitewash. 

(U.  S.  D.  A.  Extension  Service  Hand¬ 
book). 


How  to  Apply  Whitewash 

By  making  whitewash  that  has  the 
consistency  of  paint,  it  can  be  applied 
with  a  brush.  However,  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  more  rapidly,  especially  for  in¬ 
terior  work,  by  using  a  sprayer.  Care 
should  ^be  taken  that  there  are  no  lumps 
to  clog  the  sprayer. 


(266)  36 


Hints  For  the  A. 
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A.  Homemakers 


Domestic  Emergencies 

The  suggestions  which  follow  are 
confined  to  simple  measures  which  do 
not  require  the  use  of  drugs.  They 
mainly  touch  upon  emergencies  which 
arise  in  the  household  when  medical 
assistance  cannot  be  immediately  pro¬ 
cured.  In  all  emergencies  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  send  for  a  physician. 

Fever — Undress  the  patient  and  put 
him  to  bed.  Do  not  cover  up  too  warm. 
Give  cooling  drinks;  no  food  except 
'milk;  bathe  with  moderately  cool 
water. 

Colic  or  Cholera  Morbus — Apply  heat 
in  the  form  of  hot-water  bags,  bottles 
or  hot  plates  and  mustard  plaster  over 
the  seat  of  pain.  Hot  baths  are  some¬ 
times  useful. 

Diarrhoea-Dysentery — For  simple 
diarrhoea,  ginger  tea,  peppermint  or 
other  warm  drink  will  usually  bring  re¬ 
lief.  A  tablespoonful  of  sweet  oil  for  an 
adult,  or  teaspoonful  for  a  child  will 
relieve  irritation.  For  dysentery, 
which  follows  diarrhoea,  rest  in  bed, 
apply  hot  compresses,  or  mustard  plas¬ 
ters  to  abdomen  or  soles  of  feet. 

Vomiting — Patient  should  always  lie 
down.  Give  large  amounts  of  hot 
water,  as  hot  as  can  be  taken.  Small 
bits  of  ice  held  in  the  mouth  or  swal¬ 
lowed  or  a  lump  of  ice  held  against 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  will  sometimes 
bring  relief.  When  other  means  fail, 
apply  a  mustard  plaster  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach. 

Hiccough — In  severe  attacks  apply 
mustard  plasters  over  the  stomach. 


Hot  vinegar  applied  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  will  sometimes  bring  relief.  Let 
the  patient  draw  a  deep  breath  and 
hold  it  as  long  as  possible. 

Croup — In  sudden  attacks  playing 
with  a  toy  or  listening  to  a  story  may 
cause  symptoms  to  disappear.  Keep 
the  room  warm  and  have  water  boil¬ 
ing  in  such  a  way  that  the  steam 
will  reach  the  sufferer.  Apply  flannels 
wrung  out  in  hot  water  to  the  throat 
and  cover  with  some  waterproof  ma¬ 
terial.  Use  mustard  plaster  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet  and  chest  (for  a  few 
moments  only).  Give  hot  foot  baths; 
if  no  relief,  try  cold.  In  membran¬ 
ous  croup,  &lack  lime  in  the  room,  al¬ 
lowing  the  patient  to  inhale.  Never 
neglect  to  summon  a  physician. 

Hernia  Strangulation — Place  the  pa¬ 
tient  on  his  back  in  bed;  elevate  the 
foot  of  the  bed  about  twelve  inches; 
bend  the  legs  back  towards  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Apply  to  the  hernia  towels  or 
cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water;  if 
these  do  not  bring  relief,  apply  cold. 
Get  a  physician  immediately. 

Cramps — Bathe  the  part  in  water 
as  hot  as  can  be  borne;  apply  mustard 
plaster  to  the  part  affected,  and  to 
the  extremities. 

Suppression  of  Urine — Apply  hot 
cloths  over  bladder;  give  a  warm  sitz 
bath.  Walking  over  a  cold,  wet  floor 
or  dashing  cold  water  on  the  legs  and 
thighs  will  often  bring  relief. 

Nervousness — Put  the  patient  to  bed; 
give  hot  drinks,  especially  coffee;  ap¬ 
ply  heat  or  mustard  to  soles  of  feet, 
back,  and  chest. 


Neuralgia — Apply  a  mustard  plaster 


Time  Tables  for  Canning 


FRUITS 


NAME 

TIME  FOR  COOKING  IN  JARS 

In  Boiling 
Water  212 °F. 

Water  Seal 
2U°F. 

Pressure  Cooker 
at  5  lbs. 

Apples 

20  minutes 

15  minutes 

10  minutes 

Apricots 

16 

12 

8 

Blackberries 

12 

10 

6 

Blueberries 

12 

10 

6 

Cherries  and  Currants 

12 

10 

6 

Gooseberries 

16 

12 

8 

Grapes 

16 

12 

8 

Peaches  and  Plums 

16 

12 

8 

Pears 

20 

15 

10 

Pineapple 

30 

25 

15 

Quince 

30 

25 

15 

Raspberries 

8-10 

8 

4 

Rhubarb 

12 

10 

8 

Strawberries 

s  10-12 

8 

6 

VEGETABLES 


Vegetables  That  Do  Not  Need  Blanching 


NAME 

TIME  FOR  COOKING  IN  JARS 

In  Boiling 
Water 

In  Water  Seal 
Canner 

Steam  Pressure 
(5-10  lbs.) 

Asparagus 

1  3/4  hours 

1  hour 

45  minutes 

Beans,  Lima 

1  3/4  “ 

1-1)4  hours 

45-60  “ 

Beans,  string 

1  3/4  “ 

1  hour 

45  minutes 

Cauliflower 

1  3/4  “ 

1 

45 

Celery 

1  3/4  “ 

1 

45 

Corn 

3 

1  1/2-2  hrs. 

1-1-1/2  hours 

Kohl  Rabi 

1  3/4  “ 

1  hour 

45  minutes 

Mushrooms 

1 3/4  “ 

1 

45 

Onions 

1  3/4  “ 

1 

45 

Peas 

1  3/4-2  1/4  hrs. 

1-1  %  hours 

45  min.  to  1  hr. 

Pumpkin 

1  3/4  “ 

1  hour 

45  minutes 

Salsify 

1  3/4  “ 

1  hour 

45 

Squash 

1  3/4  “ 

1 

45 

Sweet  Potato 

1  3/4  “ 

1 

45 

Turnip 

1  3/4  “  t 

1 

45 

Vegetables  That  Need  Blanching  in  Boiling  Water 


■  TIME  FOR  COOKING  IN  JARS 


NAME 

For  Blanching 

In  Boiling 
Water 

In  Water  Seal 
Canner 

Steam  Pressure 
(5-10  lbs.) 

Beets 

Until  skins  are  loose 

1- 1/2  hours 

1  hour 

45  minutes 

Brussels  Sprouts 

5 — 8  minutes 

1  1/2  “ 

1 

45 

Cabbage 

5 — 8  minutes 

1  1/2  “ 

1 

45 

Carrots 

Until  skins  are  loose 

1  1/2  “ 

1 

45 

Parsnips 

Until  skins  are  loose 

1  1/2  “ 

1 

45 

Peppers 

3 — 5  minutes 

1  1/2  “ 

1 

45 

Tomatoes 

Until  skins  are  loose 

12-15  min. 

10  minutes 

8  “ 

Vegetables  That  Are  Better  Blanched  in  Steam 


NAME 

TIME  FOR  COO  KING  IN  JARS 

For  Blanching 

In  Boiling 
Water 

In  Water  Seal 
Canner 

Steam  Pressurt 
(5-10  lbs.) 

Dandelion 

Spinach 

Swiss  Chard 

All  other  greens 

Until  soft — 15  minutes 
Until  soft — 15  minutes 
Until  soft— 15  minutes 
Until  soft— 15  minutes 

1  1/2  hours 

1  1/2  “ 

1  1/2  “ 

1  1/2  “ 

1  hour 

1 

1 

1 

1 

45  minutes 

45 

1  45 

or  hot  cloths  over  the  seat  of  pain. 
If  hot  applications  fail  to  relieve  apply 
cold. 

Earache — Apply  cloths  wrung  out  of 
hot  water  to  the  head  or  near  the  seat 
of  pain.  A  hot  poultice  is  useful.  Give 
hot  drinks.  Moisten  a  bit  of  cotton 
with  sweet  oil  and  laudanum  and  put 
in  the  ear. 


Removal  of  Stains 

After  removing  a  stain  you  will 
sometimes  find  the  color  of  the  fabric 
has  faded.  Colors  may  often  be  re¬ 
vived  by  sponging  lightly  with  pure 
acetic  acid  or  the  proper  dye  color  dis¬ 
solved  in  benzine. 

Blood  and  Meat  Juice: 

1.  Never  put  into  hot  water  as  that 

“sets”  the  stain.  Soak  at  once 
in  cold  or  lukewarm  water,  rub 
with  soap  and  wash. 

2.  A  paste  of  raw  starch  mixed  with 

cold  water  will  remove  these 
stains  on  flannel,  blankets  and 
heavy  goods.  Repeat  until  stain 
disappears. 

Bluing: 

Boil  the  stained  material  twenty 
minutes.  Add  vinegar,  if  a 
bleach  is  necessary. 

Chocolate,  Cocoa,  Tea  and  Coffee: 

1.  If  cream  has  been  added  to  coffee, 

first  apply  a  grease  solvent.  Wet 
spot  with  cold  water,  cover  with 
borax  paste  and  wash  with  cold 
water. 

2.  Pour  on  boiling  water  from  a 

height.  If  necessary,  , bleach  with 
potassium  permanganate  or  Jav- 
elle  water.  (White  goods  only). 


paste  of  soap  and  cooking  g0(ja 
and  let  stand  over  night. 

Grease,  Oil,  Cream: 

1.  Wash  at  once  with  cold  water  and 

soap. 

2.  If  material  would  be  spotted  by 

water,  use  an  absorbent  such  as 
alcohol,  benzine,  carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride,  chloroform,  ether,  gaso¬ 
line  or  turpentine.  Place  stain 
over  a  pad  of  cloth,  apply  the 
solvent,  and  work  from  the  edge 
of  the  stain  to  the  center. 

3.  Use  dry  absorbents,  such  as  Ful¬ 

ler’s  earth. 

Ink: 

1.  Moisten  with  salt  and  lemon  juice 

and  lay  in  bright  sunlight.  Re¬ 
peat. 

2.  Soak  fresh  stains  in  sour  milk  or 

buttermilk. 

3.  Use  an  absorbent  with  a  warm 

iron. 

4.  Soak  stain  with  weak  solution  of 

oxalic  acid,  rinse  in  water  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
have  been  added. 

5.  Apply  a  few  drops  of  oxalic  acid, 

then  a'  few  drops  of  Javelle 
water  and  rinse  at  once  in  clear, 
boiling  water. 

Iron  Rust: 

1.  Use  salt,  lemon  juice  and  sun¬ 

light. 

2.  Boil  stain  in  cream  of  tartar  (4 

teaspoons  cream  of  tartar  to 
one  pint  of  water). 

3.  Place  spot  over  a  bowl  of  boil¬ 

ing  water  and  treat  with  or  di¬ 
lute  by  hydrochloric  acid  and 
dip  instantly  into  hot  water.  Bo¬ 
rax  or  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
in  the  water  are  desirable. 


Fruit  and  Fruit  Juices: 

Treat  same  as  coffee  stains. 

Grass  Stains: 

1.  Wash  at  once  with  cold  water  and 

soap. 

2.  Wet  the  spot,  add  dry  cream  of 

tartar  (and  an  equal  amount  of 
salt,  if  goods  are  colored),  keep¬ 
ing  spot  over  a  basin  of  steam¬ 
ing  water  (or  teakettle  spout). 

3.  For  colored  materials,  dissolve 

spot  by  sponging  with  alcohol 
or  ether  or  apply  molasses  or  a 


Perspiration: 

1.  Use  warm  water,  ammonia,  and 

soap;  bleach. 

2.  Soak  stain  in  cold  water,  wash 

with  borax  and  expose  to  sun¬ 
shine.  Remove  odor  with  chlo¬ 
roform. 

Tobacco: 

1.  Water  and  soap,  followed  by  lem¬ 

on  juice  bleach. 

2.  Use  Javelle  water  on  white  cot¬ 

tons  and  linens. 

3.  Sponge  wool  with  alcohol. 


|; Proportions  for  Quic\  Breads  and  Calces 


Flour 


Liquid 

(usually 

milk) 

(sifted 

soft 

wheat) 

Fat* 

Eggs 

Baking 

powder 

Sugar 

Salt 

Flavor¬ 

ing 

Pop- 

Overs 

1  cup 

1  cup 

1  to  2 
tea¬ 
spoons 

1  to  1(4 

Vs  tea¬ 
spoon 

Waffles 

1  cup 

1(4  cups 

2  table¬ 
spoons 

1  to  2 

2  tea- 

spoons 

1  table¬ 

spoon 

1/2  tea- 

spoon- 

Griddle 

cakes 

1  cup 

1(4  cups 

1  to  2 
table¬ 
spoons 

1 

2  tea¬ 

spoons 

0  to  1 

table¬ 

spoon 

1/2  tea¬ 
spoon 

Fritter 

batter: 

No.  : 
cover 

1  cup 

I'A  cups 

1  tea¬ 
spoon 

1 

1  tea¬ 
spoon 

Vz  tea¬ 
spoon 

No.  2 
binding 

1  cup 

1%  cups 

1  table¬ 

spoon 

1 

2  tea¬ 

spoons 

V2  tea¬ 

spoon 

_ _ . 

Muffins 

• 

1  cup 

2  cups 

2  to  4 
table¬ 
spoons 

1 

2  tea¬ 

spoons 

1  to  2 

table¬ 

spoons 

Vi  tea¬ 
spoon 

"(ptea" 

spoon 

P.  c. 

Cottage 

pudding 

1  cup 

2(4  cups 

•A  to  Vz 
cup 

1 

3  tea¬ 

spoons 

%  cup 

V*  tea¬ 

spoon 

Founda¬ 
tion  cake 

1  cup 

3  cups 

(4  cup 

2  to  3 

4  tea 

spoons 

1(4  cups 

i/4  tea¬ 
spoon 

Baking- 

powder 

biscuit 

1  cup 

3  cups 

4  to  6 
table¬ 
spoons 

4  tea¬ 
spoons 

1  tea¬ 
spoon 

Pastry 

about 

2(4 

table 

spoons 

water 

1(4  cups 

5(4  to  7 
table 
spoons 

1  tea¬ 
spoon 

Proportions  for  three  types  of 
butter  cakes 


Plain 

Founda- ~ 

Rich 

cake 

tion  cake 

cake 

1  ‘/a  cups 

1  CUP 

1  cup 

3  cups 

3  cups 

3  cups 

(4  cup 

(4  cup 

1  cup 

1 

2  to  3 

4 

5  tea¬ 

4  tea¬ 

4  tea¬ 

spoons 

spoons 

spoons 

I'A  cups 

1(4  cups 

2  cups 

(4  tea¬ 

Va  tea¬ 

(4  tea¬ 

spoon 

spoon 

spoon 

(4  tea¬ 

(4  tea¬ 

(4  tea¬ 

spoon 

spoon 

spoon 

Ingredients 

I  ilk  . 

lour  (soft 

wheat)  . 

at*  . 

:ggs . 

Jaking  Powder 
1 

iugar  . 


lavoring  . 

-These  proportions  are  for  fat  containing  no  water. 
[  butter  or  other  fat  containing  water  is  used,  about 
tablespoons  more  for  each  cup  of  fat  should  be 
llowed. 


Proport 

ions  for  sponge 

Sponge 

Sunshine 

Ingredients 

cake 

cake 

Flour  (soft 
wheat)  . 

1  cup 

1  CUP 

Eggs  . 

.  1  cup 

1  cup 

4  or  5 

(6  whites 

eggs) 

and  3 

Sugar  . 

.  1  cup 

yolks) 

1  to  1  (4 

Salt  . 

.  (4  tea- 

cups 
(4  tea- 

spoon 

spoon 

Flavoring  and 

3  tea- 

1  tea- 

acid  . 

.  spoons 

spoon 

lemon 

flavoring 

Juice 

1  tea- 

(4  lemon 

spoon 

rind 

cream 

grated 

of  tartar 

cakes 

Angel 

food 

I  cup 
|  CUP 
whites 
(8  fail1’ 
large) 
I  to  \'k 
CUP! 

I/,  tea- 

spoo* 
I  tea- 


flavoriM 

I  tea- 
spoon 

crea* 

of  ^ 


1 


J 
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Unquestionably  tie  Greatest 
GntainValueEver  Offered/ 


m  Amazingly  LowPr  ice  to  In-* 

troduce  Charles  Williams 
Wonderful  Values  toVou,,, 


38C  7320 — Thrifty  housewives — just  see  what 
you  get — beautiful  three-piece  curtains  that  will 
cost  you  only  50  cents  for  stylish  drapery  for  an 
entire  window.  Two  complete  sets  for  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  you  would  pay  elsewhere  for  one 
set.  These  curtains  are  made  of  cream  color 
Voile  and  have  popular  colored  scalloped  val¬ 
ance  and  tie  backs.  Rayon  stitching  to  match 
valance  finishes  all  ruffles.  Each  curtain  is  about 
20  in.  x  2  1/6  yds.,  separate  valance  50  in.  wide. 

Cream  color  with  rose,  blue,  gold  or  green 
trimming.  Order  by  No.  38C  7320.  Send  in  your 
order  for  these  curtains  and  get  our  big  new 
Style  Book  Free.  It  is  filled  with  other  big 
bargains. 

2  complete  sets  for  $1.00 — and  we  pay 

postage. 


FRE  E/Send  for 
Tour  Copy  of  this 
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Genuine  Imported  First  Quality 


j  Thoughts  for  Mothers! 
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For  the  New  Baby 

Blanket :  Old,  soft  and  clean ;  or  shawl 
j  to  receive  the  baby  at  birth. 

Diapers :  Two  dozen,  cotton  birdseye, 
18  or  20  inches  square. 

Bands :  Two  to  four  flannel,  6  inches 
wide  and  24  inches  long,  torn  not 
hemmed,  for  use  until  the  navel  heals. 
Three  knitted  bands  with  shoulder  straps 
to  use  later  in  place  of  the  flannel  band. 
Slips :  Four  to  six,  white  nainsook,  23 
inches  long,  perfectly  plain,  finished  at 


Health  Rules 

1.  Brush  the  teeth  every  day. 

2.  Eat  fruit  every  day. 

3.  Drink  at  least  four  glasses  of 
water  every  day. 

4.  Eat  some  vegetables  besides  po¬ 
tato  every  day. 

5.  Use  at  least  four  glasses  of  milk 
every  day. 

6.  Play  part  of  every  day  out  of 
doors. 

7.  Take  a  bath  oftener  than  once  a 
week. 

8.  Sleep  many  hours  with  the  win- 
downs  open. 


neck  and  wrists  wflth  plain  band  and 
tied  with  tape. 

Nightgowns :  Four,  flannel  or  flannel¬ 
ette. 

Petticoats :  Two,  flannel  (mixed  cot¬ 
ton  and  wool),  and  two  cotton  (nainsook, 
lawn  or  longcloth),  23  inches  long  from 
shoulder  to  hem;  Gertrude  pattern. 

Shirts :  Four,  cotton  and  wool,  size  No. 
2,  high  neck  and  long  sleeves,  buttoned 
all  way  down  front. 

Stockings:  Four  pairs,  woolen;  to  be 
pinned  to  diapers. 

Bed :  Separate  crib ;  bureau  drawer,  or 
basket  or  box,  15  by  30  inches,  padded, 
may  be  used. 

Mattress  or  pillow:  Hair,  or  may 
use  felt  pad  or  folded  blankets ;  rubber 
sheet  and  muslin  pillow  cases  (2)  for 
mattress. 

Olive  oil  or  mineral  oil. 

Castile  soap. 


Towels:  Four  old,  soft  towels  best; 
two  turkish. 

Washcloths :  Two,  old  pieces  of  linen. 

Toothpicks  to  make  cotton  swabs. 

Safety  pins :  Assorted  size,  two  to  four 
dozen. 

Bathtub :  Tin,  galvanized  iron  or 

rubber. 

Scales :  Beam  and  scoop  type. 

Hot  water  bag  with  cover. 

Medicine  dropper. 

Bottle  and  nipple  for  giving  baby  water. 

Tape  for  typing  cord;  narrow,  two 
yards. 

Covered  pan  of  borax  water  for  soiled 
diapers. 

Tray  with  four  jars— properly  cleaned 
and  prepared,  one  for  boiled  water,  one 
for  nipple  swabs,  one  for  oil  and  one 
for  small  toothpick  swabs.  (Jelly,  candy 
or  other  jars  may  be  used  if  carefully 
cleaned  and  boiled.)  A  dish  for  soap, 
a  cake  of  soap  in  which  to  stick  pins, 
a  hair  receiver  for  absorbent  cotton.  One 
bottle  for  boiled  water  for  the  baby  to 
drink,  nursing  bottles.  Use  cornucopias 
for  waste.— N.  Y.  Health  Bulletin. 

Health  Bulletin 

Pennsylvania  Health  Pamphlets  (free 
to  Pennsylvania  residents). 

Pennsylvania  Baby  Book. 

Breast  Feeding. 

Birth  Registration. 

The  Care  of  the  Mother. 

Bottle  Feeding. 

The  Care  of  the  Baby. 

What  Growing  Children  Need. 

How  Shall  we  Feed  the  Children. 

Diet  During  Pregnancy. 

Diet  for  Child  (from  9  to  18  months  of 
age). 

Diet  for  Child  (from  18  to  24  months  of 
age. 

Diet  for  Child  (from  two  to  three 
years). 

Diet  for  Child  (from  4  to  6  years  of 
age). 

The  Control  of  summer  diarrhoea. 

Scarlet  Fever. 

Measles. 

Whooping  Cough. 

Diphtheria  Control. 

The  Why— How  and  When  of  Tooth¬ 
brush. 

A  Manual  for  Expectant  Mothers. 


OUALITY 
Certified  by 
JAPANESE 
Government 
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*  of  Quality 


JAPANESE  ALISILK  PONGEE 
at  the  lowest  pric^An^- 
where  in  America 


Label 

-  - . j  Stamped  FUKUFKEN 

6C  C3066 — Here’s  the  biggest  Silk  Pongee 
bargain  to  be  found  anywhere!  Only  35  cents  a 
yard  for  this  genuine  government-stamped  Fukui- 
Ken  Red  Labe!  Japanese  12-Momme  weight  all 
Silk  Pongee — the  very  best  of  the  six  different 
grades  of  Japanese  Silk  Pongee.  Why  buy  an 
inferior  grade  when  you  can  buy  this — the  best, 
for  only  35  cents  a  yard?  It  comes  in  the 
Natural  Tan  shade  and  washes  beautifully. 
About  33  inches  wide.  Order  this  superior 
pongee  by  No.  6C  C3066 — and  get  bur  big,  new, 
2  lb.  Style  Book.  It’s  filled  with  equally  big  bar¬ 
gains  that  will  save  you  money.  A  yard  O  C /-* 
— and  we  pay  postage 

...Send  for  . 
Your  Copy  of 
this  Big  Spring 
Summer 
Style  Book. 


One  Piece  Sports  Dress 


2714 


Sports  dress  pattern  2714  with  its  zig¬ 
zag  closing  is  decidedly  smart  and  effec¬ 
tive.  For  cool  days  of  spring  the  new 
light-weight  tweeds  are  most  comfortable 
and  attractive  and  this  design  is  just 
right  for  such  use.  Faille  silk  crepe  or 
other  heavy  silk  would  also  be  very 
handsome.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  40 -inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  36 -inch  contrast¬ 
ing.  PRICE  13c. 


For  Wee  Moderns 


Jacket  costume  pattern  2697  is  bat) 
practical  and  charming  for  girls  of  6,  8 
10,  12  and  14  years.  The  skirt  may  be  o. 
bright  red  plaid  woolen  and  the  jacket  o 
black  or  blue  velveteen  with  blouse  o' 
plain  red  woolen.  The  older  girl  migh 
want  a  combination  of  tweed  jacket  am 
skirt  rvith  silk  blouse.  The  costume  alsi 
offers  excellent  opportunity  for  makini 
over  or  for  using  odds  and  ends  of  ma 
terials.  Size  8  requires  1%  yards  of  40 
inch  material  for  skirt,  strap  and  bel 
with  %  yard,  of  40 -inch  material  fo 
blouse,  collar  and  cuffs  and  iyB  yards  o. 
36-inch  material  with  2  yards  of  bindint 
for  bolero.  PRICE  13c. 
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How  One  Pump 
Supplies  Six  Homes 
With  Fresh  Running 
Water  ! 

Remarkable  Discovery  By  Noted  En¬ 
gineers  Has  Only  One  Moving  Part 
Yet  Delivers  Water  To  50 
Faucets  At  Surprising 
Low  Cost. 

WONDERFUL  new  pump  that  elim¬ 
inates  between  90  and  95%  of  the 
moving,  wearing  parts  hitherto  considered 
essential  in  pumps,  has  been  developed  by 
engineers  of  the  Auto-Prime  Pump  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Cleveland.  Now  every  rural  and 
suburban  dweller 
may  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  a 
city  water  supply 
at  less  than  city 
cost. 

Amazing 
Performance 

Probably  the 
most  spectacular 
demonst  rati  on 
made  by  this  new 
pump  is  an  installation  in  the  Lake  For¬ 
est  Addition,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  where 
a  single  Auto-Prime  serves  six  homes. 
Quite  an  assignment  for  a  pump  with  only 
one  moving  part  and  a  1-3  H.  P.  motor, 
yet  it  supplies  59  faucets  at  all  times 
without  any  appreciable  drop  in  volume ! 
And  the  owners  of  these  homes  will  tes¬ 
tify  that  they  always  have  water  avail¬ 
able  that  is  equal  in  pressure  and  volume 
to  nearby  city  service  and  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost. 

To  accomplish  this  task,  which  experts 
said  couldn’t  be  done,  the  pump  was 
placed  in  a  pump  house  over  a  flowing 
well  and  connected  to  a  large  storage 
tank.  Outlet  lines  varying  in  length 
from  1635  to  2480  feet,  feed  the  water  to 
the  six  homes.  The  fact  that  the  unit  re¬ 
placed  another  type  of  pump  requiring  a 
3  H.  P.  motor  only  adds  to  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  performance. 

Entirely  New  Features 

In  producing  this  advance  type  of 
pump,  the  inventors  discarded  old  the¬ 
ories  and  developed  a  unit  that  is  remark¬ 
ably  simple  in  construction  and  yet  far 
ahead  of  other  types  in  economy  and 
operation.  After  several  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation,  they  found 
that  they  could  eliminate  more  than 
ninety  parts  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
unheard-of  advantages.  All  belts,  pulleys, 
pistons,  valves  and  leather  suction  wash¬ 
ers  were  done  away  with.  The  result  is 
that  the  new  pump  has  nothing  to  wear 
out  or  get  out  of  order  and  nothing  to  re¬ 
pair  or  replace. 

Automatic  And  Self-Priming 

The  pump  in  operation  is  entirely  auto¬ 
matic,  requiring  no  starting,  stopping  or 
priming.  It  has  a  rated  water  capacity 
of  650  gallons  per  hour  and  pumps  stead¬ 
ily  hour  after  hour  without  pulsation  or 
“water-hammer”.  The  volume  increases 
as  the  pressure  is  reduced — an  advantage 
not  found  in  piston-type  pumps.  Has  25% 
greater  capacity  and  increased  suction 
lift,  drawing  water  from  a  depth  of  28 
feet !  Every  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  make  it  absolutely  safe  and  foolproof, 
so  that  it  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Quickly  and  Easily  Installed 

Another  important  feature  that  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  shrewd  buyer  is  the  fact  that 
the  Auto-Prime  pump  is  delivered  as  a 
unit,  all  ready  to  set  up  and  put  to  work. 
No  special  base,  wiring,  lugs  or  bolts  are 
required. 


Write  For  Free  Book 

The  manufacturers  of  this  new  pump 
invention  have  published  a  new  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  which  presents  a  wealth 
of  interesting  and  valuable  information 
on  economical  water  systems.  For  the 
convenience  of  readers  of  this  publication, 
space  is  provided  for  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Simply  fill  in  and  mail  to  the 
Auto-Prime  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  C-50,  850  E. 
72nd  Str.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Name 


Address 


City  . . . . . . 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  the  full  details 
about  this  amazing  discovery  if  you  want 
to  banish  the  drudgery  of  hand  and  pail, 
and  enjoy  the  comfort  and  conveniences 
of  a  fresh  y/ater  supply. 
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FOR  YOUR  STOVE 


fvr-pruf 

T°yE  AND  NICKE1- 

Holism 


trade  mark 


AJVD  ITS  MCKEL 
TRIMMINGS 

Besides  adding  beauty  and  cleanliness 
through  the  high  luster  which  it  gives 
your  stove,  FYR-PRUF  prevents  rust 
and  thereby  adds  longer  life.  This 
wonderful  polish  is  dustless — odor¬ 
less — easily  applied — and  Absolutely 
Fireproof. 


FYR-PRUF 

STOVE  AND  NICKEL  POLISH 

Only  15c  per  can — Sold  Everywhere 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Pandruff — Stops  Hair  Falling 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  S1.00  at  druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  Patchogue.  N.  Y. 


WOOL 


BLANKETS,  and  Colonial  Coverlets. 
BATTING,  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
ROBES,  Also  sold  direct  from  the 
mill  if  you  have  no  wobl.  Beautiful  goods  that  gives 
satisfaction  and  long  wear.  Write  for  catalog  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Prices  reasonble.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
DEPT.  G,  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO. 


Lightening  The  Farm 
Womans'  Labor 


N 


O  ONE  industry 
has  done  more 
to  make  a  com¬ 


fortable,  livable  home  out  of 
the  old-fashioned  farm  house 
than  the  hardware  industry. 

At  your  local  “Farm  Service”  Store  you 
will  find  hundreds  of  helps  and  supplies 
that  are  rapidly  turning  farm  homes  into 
as  convenient  and  delightful  places  to 
live  as  the  most  modem  city  residence. 
Keep  acquainted  with  your  local  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store  in  order  that 
you  may  know  all  about  the 
latest  developments  in  power 
washing  machines,  conven¬ 
ient  cooking  ranges,  new 
kinds  of  utensils  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  other  things. 

You  are  always  welcome  to 
go  in  and  look  around. 


Now  is  the  time  to 
get  your  brooders 
all  ready  for  action. 
When  you  need  new 
ones — or  supplies  of 
any  kind — come  to 
your  nearest  “Farm 
Service’*  Hardware 
Store. 


Look  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


Jcmoemcc 

hardware 
Stores 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  personal  help 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases'” 
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In  the  A .  A. 

Farm  Home  Kitchen 


Making  Sauerkraut 

Remove  the  outside  leaves  and  hard 
core  of  cabbage.  Cut  into  fine  shreds 
and  pack  in  layers,  3  to  6  inches  deep, 
in  a  crock  or  keg.  Sprinkle  every 
layer  with  salt,  repeating  the  process 
until  the  cabbage  is  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  top.  For  every  100 
pounds  of  shredded  cabbage  use  ten  to 
12  cupfuls  of  salt.  Press  the  cabbage 
down  until  the  brine  covers  it,  place 
a  few  leaves  over  the  top,  arrange  a 
clean  board  or  plate  over  the  leaves 
and  weight  it  down  with  a  heavy  block. 
Lime  stones  should  not  he  used  fol 
weights  since  they  are  attacked  by  the 
acid  of  the  brine.  Remove  the  scum 
which  forms  on  top  when  it  is  noticed 
and  see  that  the  kraut  is  kept  covered 
with  brine.  Keep  a  clean  cloth  over 
the  top  of  the  crock  to  make  certain 
that  dust,  dirt  and  insects  cannot  get 
in.  When  the  kraut  is  cured,  which 
will  he  from  2  to  3  weeks  in  winter, 
it  may  be  canned. 


Making  Hominy  (Hulled 
Corn) 

Dissolve  4  tablespoons  of  lye  in  1 
gallon  of  boiling  water.  Boil  the  corn 
rapidly  in  this  solution  30  minutes. 
Then  drain  and  wash  the  kernels  thor¬ 
oughly  several  times  in  cold  water  to 
remove  the  lye.  Rub  with  the  hands 
until  the  husks,  or  covering  of  the 
kernels,  are  removed.  Then  place  the 
corn  in  an  enamel  kettle  and  boil  in 
a  little  water  until  tender.  If  not 
to  be  used  immediately,  wash  again, 
pack  in  glass  jars  and  sterilize  by  the 
cold  pack  method  of  canning. 


Putting  Down  Butter 

Before  the  grass  is  gone  in  the  fall 
and  while  cream  is  plentiful,  butter 
may  be  put  down  for  winter  use.  Work 
the  butter  as  for  immediate  use,  mak¬ 
ing  certain  that  all  the  buttermilk  is 
out.  Pack  the  butter  into  earth¬ 
enware  jars  to  within  5  inches  of  the 
top,  make  a  brine  from  coarse  salt 
and  water  strong  enough  that  an  egg 
will  float  in  it.  Strain  through  fine 
cloth  and  pour  over  the  butter,  filling 
the  jar.  Cover  the  jar  tightly  and 
set  in  a  cave  or  cellar.  This  butter 
will  keep  through  the  winter. 


How  to  Glean  Silverware 

Place  the  tarnished  silver  in  an  old 
aluminum  pan  or  kettle  which  contains 
boiling  water.  Add  1  teaspoonful  of 
baking  soda  and  an  equal  amount  of 
salt  to  every  quart  of  water  used.  The 
silver  should  be  covered  by  this  so¬ 
lution.  As  the  water  boils  the  tarnish 
is  dissolved. 


Curing  Meats 

Brine  Cure. 

For  each  100  pounds  of  meat  use: 

12  pounds  of  salt 
3  pounds  of  sugar 
2  ounces  of  saltpeter 
6  gallons  of  water 

Mix  thoroughly  the  salt,  saltpeter  and 
sugar  and  rub  about  one-third  of  the 
mixture  into  the  pieces  of  meat  to  be 
cured.  Pack  the  meat  in  the  curing 
vessel.  A  good  plan  is  to  put  the 
hams  on  the  bottom,  then  the  shoulders 
and  sides.  Put  the  skin  side  down 
on  all  hut  the  top  layer,  there  put  the 
skin  side  up.  Weight  down  with  some 
heavy  material  such  as  hard  tile, 
brick,  or  hard  wood;  do  not  use  pine 
or  limestone.  Boil  the  water  and 
while  it  is  still  warm,  dissolve  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  mixture  which  was 
left  after  rubbing  the  meat.  After 
the  brine  has  cooled,  pour  it  over  the 
meat  to  cover  it  entirely.  Set  aside 
in  a  cool  ventilated  place  to  cure,  giv¬ 
ing  the  hams  and  shoulders  about  3 


days  to  the  pound  for  each  piece;  and 
the  bacon  about  2  days  to  the  pound 
for  each  piece.  The  jowls  will  cure  in 
about  7  days.  After  the  meat  has  been 
in  cure  the  proper  length  of  time,  re¬ 
move  from  the  brine  and  wash  thor¬ 
oughly  with  hot  water  then  with  cold 
water  and  allow  to  hang  about  24 
hours  before  smoking. 

Dry  Cure. 

For  every  100  pounds  of  meat  use: 
8  pounds  of  salt 
3  pounds  of  sugar 
2  ounces  of  saltpeter 
«(If  the  plain  salt  cure  is  desired,  omit 
sugar). 

Mix  the  ingredients  well.  Spread  one- 
half  of  the  mixture  on  a  table  and 
rub  each  piece  of  meat  separately. 
This  is  best  done  by  placing  the  piece 
of  meat  in  the  bed  of  salt  mixture 
and  turning  it  over.  Make  sure  the 
mixture  is  applied  to  all  surfaces.  As 
a  matter  of  precaution  in  warm  weath¬ 
er,  it  is  advisable  to  work  some  of  the 
mixture  in  around  the  hones  and  joints 
of  the  hams  and  shoulders.  Pack  in 
a  box  or  barrel  and  allow  to  remain 
for  7  days,  then  rub  in  the  remaining 
part  of  the  mixture  and  repack,  put¬ 
ting  at  the  bottom  the  meat  that  was 
on  top  and  vice  versa.  Allow  the 
hams  and  shoulders  3  days  to  the 


Household  Measures  and 


Weights 

2  cups  butter  (packed  solidly)  1  pound 

4  cups  flour  (pastry) . 1  pound 

2  cups  granulated  sugar . 1  pound 

2  2-3  cups  powdered  sugar. . .  .1  pound 
3 y2  cups  confectioners’  sugar..  1  pound 

2  2-3  cups  brown  sugar . 1  pound 

2  2-3  cups  oatmeal . 1  pound 

4%  cups  rolled  oats . 1  pound 

2  2-3  cups  gran,  corn  meal - 1  pound 

4  1-3  cups  rye  meal . 1  pound 

1%  cups  rice . 1  pound 

4)4  cup 3  Graham  flour . 1  pound 

3%  cups  entire  wheat  flour...  1  pound 

4  1-3  cups  coffee . 1  pound 

2  cups  finely  chopped  meat. . .  .1  pound 

9  large  eggs . 1  pound 

1  square  Baker’s  chocolate ....  1  ounce 
1-3  cup  almonds  blanched,  and 

chopped . 1  ounce 

A  few  grains  is  less  than  one  eighth 
teaspoon. 

3  teaspoons . 1  tablespoon 

16  tablespoons . 1  cup 

2  tablespoons  butter . 1  ounce 

4  tablespoons  flour . 1  ounce 


pound  in  the  cure  and  the  bacon  about 
21  days.  After  removing  from  the 
cure,  wash  with  cold  water  and  al¬ 
low  to  hang  for  24  hours  before  smok¬ 
ing. 

Corned  Beef. 

Any  part  of  the  beef  carcass  can  he 
corned,  but  generally  the  cheaper  cuts 
such  as  the  chuck,  navel  brisket,  and 
rump  are  used.  Cut  the  meat  into 
pieces,  5  or  6  inches  square.  Weight 
the  meat  and  for  each  100  pounds  al¬ 
low  9  pounds  of  salt.  Cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  vessel  with  a  layer  of  salt 
then  a  layer  of  meat,  packing  the 
pieces  as  close  together  as  possible, 
then  alternate  layers  of  salt  and  meat, 
covering  the  top  of  the  meat  with  a 
layer  of  salt.  Allow  the  salted  meat 
to  stand  for  24  hours  then  add  a  so¬ 
lution  of  4  pounds  of  sugar  and  4 
ounces  of  saltpeter  dissolved  in  4  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  cover  and  weight  down. 
The  meat  should  be  kept  in  the  brine 
about  thirty  days  to  insure  a  thorough 
cure.  After  curing  it  can  he  either 
used  from  the  brine  or  hung  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  .drain  thoroughly  before  be¬ 
ing  wrapped  or  smoked. — N.  J.  Bulletin. 


If  you  have  a  small  quantity  of  pie 
crust  left,  roll  thin  and  cut  into 
squares  and  sprinkle  with  cinnamon 
and  sugar;  bake  till  crisp — are  good. 
• — Mrs.  I.  B. 
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SALE  of  RAYON  Bloomers 

Splendidly  Made.Xustrous.* 
Serviceable.,  and  a  BARGAIN^ 
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For  the  A .  A . 


Woman  Who  is  Handy 


15C  B610 — These  Women’s  practical  and  com¬ 
fortable  Bloomers  of  heavy  quality  lustrous 
Rayon  at  only  85  cents  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
bargains  which  fill  our  new  Spring  and  Summer 
Style  Book  from  cover  to  cover.  Order  these 
bloomers — and  see  for  yourself.  The  bloomers 
are  cat  full  standard  sizes.  Roomy  seat  with 
large  gusset  and  reinforced  crotch.  Elastic  at 
waist  and  knees. 

COLORS:  pink,  peach,  orchid  or  nile  green. 
SIZES:  corresponding  to  34  to  42  bust.  Order 
by  No.  15C  B610.  Give  size  and  color  desired — 
and  ask  for  your  copy  of  our  big  Style 

Book  .  QC 

— and  we  pay  postage  OOC 

FREE/  Send  For 
^wkVour  Copy  Of 
v/n'  \  \thisBig  Spring 
’  Jv \and  Summer 

\ 


The  Charles  William  Stores 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Mending  Wall  Paper 

Select  the  right  portion  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  roll  for  the  patch.  Then 
tear  an  irregular  piece  instead  of  cut¬ 
ting  it.  Paste  this  over  the  tear  in 
the  paper  on  the  wall. 


OUR  CHALLENGE  VALUE 

in  Pure  Silk. 

Full  Eashioned  Hose/ 


How  to  Make  Paste  for 
Wall  Paper 

Mix  1  quart  of  flour  with  sufficient 
cold  water  to  make  a  stiff  paste  or 
batter  and  then  add  1  y2  gallons  of 
boiling  water.  Stir  the  mixture  until 
the  flour  is  cooked.  When  this  has 
stood  for  a  few  hours,  but  not  over¬ 
night,  it  is  ready  for  use.  If  the  paper 
is  being  hung  on  walls  which  have 
been  painted,  the  paste  is  thinned  with 
y2  cupful  of  molasses.  When  very 
heavy  paper  is  being  hung,  the  addition 
of  2  teaspoonfuls  of  Venetian  turpen¬ 
tine  will  help  make  it  stick.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  alum  to  the  paste  repels 
crickets  or  silverfish  which  sometimes 
damage  wall  paper. 


Service! 

Weight 

Every 

Pair 

Guamulm 

Perfect 


COLORS 

FrenchNU(Je 
Plaza  Gray 
Grain 
Gunmetal 
Oust 


ISC  A343 — There’s  a  saving  of  62  cents  on 
these  Pure  Silk  full-fashioned  stockings.  Our 
Puce  is  88  cents — they’re  worth  $1.50! — a 
splendid  example  of  the  money-saving  bargains 
that  fill  our  new  Spring  and  Summer  Style  Book. 
oena  for  your  copy  now.  Stockings  are  knit  of 
pure  silk  to  garter  hem  in  fine,  even  gauge.  Ser¬ 
vice  weight.  Double  heels,  slipp  er  soles,  toes  and 
garter  hem  of  mercerized  lisle.  High-spliced 
eels  of  silk,  reinforced  with  lisle  inside. 

COLORS: — French  nude,  plaza  grey,  grain, 
dust,  pearl  blush,  mode  beige  or  gunmetal. 
oiZES:  8/2  to  10.  Order  by  No.  15C  A343. 

A  pair 

— and  we  pay  postage  OOC 

FR££  Send  for 
Big  Spring 
_ 3  Summer 


tie  Charles  Wiliam  Stores 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Polishes  for  Woodwork 

A  good  polish  for  wood  surfaces  is 
made  by  mixing  together  1  cupful  of 
turpentine,  1  cupful  of  linseed  oil  and 
1  cupful  of  vinegar.  Another  excel¬ 
lent  polish  is  prepared  by  mixing  1 
cupful  of  linseed  oil,  1  cupful  of  tur¬ 
pentine  and  1  teaspoonful  of  ammonia 
together.  Either  of  these  polishes  is 
sprinkled  lightly  on  a  soft  cloth  and 
applied  to  the  furniture  or  woodwork 
with  the  grain  of  the  wood. 


Preparing  a  Dust  Cloth 

Dust  will  collect  on  the  furniture  if 
too  much  polish  is  applied.  A  good 
way  to  add  the  right  amount  is  to 
place  2  tablespoonfuls  of  the  polish  in 
a  glass  fruit  jar,  rolling  the  can  until 
its  sides  are  coated  with  the  polish. 
Then  insert  the  tightly  rolled  dust 
cloth,  close  the  fruit  jar  and  let  stand 
2  days.  The  polish  will  he  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  cloth. 


What  to  Expect  When 
You  Dye 

Material  to  be  dyed  often  needs  to 
be  “stripped”  beforehand.  This  may 
be  done  by  boiling  until  the  water  re¬ 
mains  clear  or  by  using  a  commercial 
bleach  sold  by  most  of  the  dye  com¬ 
panies.  If  colors  are  left  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  then  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  its  effect  on  the  color  of  the 
dye.  The  following  list  tells  what  to 
expect.  Practically  any  color  may  be 
obtained  by  properly  combining  the 
primary  colors,  red,  blue  and  yellow. 
Red  over  yellow  produces  scarlet. 
Red  over  blue  produces  purple. 

Red  over  brown  produces  reddish 
brown. 

Red  over  orange  produces  light  red. 
Red  over  purple  produces  reddish 
purple. 

Blue  over  red  produces  purple. 


Yellow  over  red  produces  scarlet. 

Yellow  over  blue  produces  green. 

Yellow  over  brown  produces  golden 
brown. 

Yellow  over  purple  produces  greenish 
brown. 

Yellow  over  green  produces  light 
green. 

Yellow  over  orange  produces  yellow 
orange. 

Brown  over  purple  produces  choco¬ 
late. 

Brown  over  orange  produces  yellow¬ 
ish  shade  of  dark  brown. 

Orange  over  purple  produces  light 
reddish  brown. 

Orange  over  brown  produces  tobacco 
brown. 

Orange  over  green  produces  yellow¬ 
ish  green. 


Little  Play  Suit 


Sizing  Walls 

Dissolve  1  pound  of  glue  in  a  little 
hot  water  and  then  add  1  gallon  of 
cold  water.  Apply  this  to  the  wall 
with  a  brush  before  adding  new  paper. 


Re-sizing  Rugs 

To  re-size  rugs  which  have  become 
flimsy,  dissolve  1  quart  of  powdered 
dry  glue  in  1  gallon  of  boiling  water. 
Keep  this  on  the  stove  until  the  glue 
is  dissolved.  Tack  the  rug  wrong-side 
down  on  the  floor,  spreading  old  news¬ 
papers  around  the  edges  to  protect 
the  floor.  Use  a  brush  to.  apply  the 
glue  solution,  taking  care  to  cover 
every  inch  of  space.  Cover  the  edges 
of  the  rug  with  the  solution.  Do  not 
move  the  rug  for  24  hours  or  until 
the  sizing  is  dry. 


Play  suit  pattern  2696  with  shorts 
shaped  at  sides  to  allow  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  and  easy  access  of  the  health-giving 
sunshine  is  just  what  little  brother  needs. 
Little  trousers  may  be  of  wo,olen  tweed, 
broadcloth,  jersey  or  of  cotton  materials 
while  the  blouse  is  best  when  made  of 
linen,  cotton  broadcloth  or  repp.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  1,  2  and  4  years.  Size  4 
requires  1  yard  of  36-inch  material  for 
blouse  with  %  yard  of  36-inch  material 
for  trousers.  PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pat¬ 
tern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  and  enclose  with  correct  remit¬ 
tance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12  c  for  one 
of  the  new  spring  fashion  catalogs  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Green  over  orange  produces  myrtle 
green. 

Green  over  purple  produces  dull  dark 
green. 

Green  over  brown  produces  olive 
green. 

Purple  over  green  produces  dull  dark 
purple. 

Purple  over  orange  produces  light 
dull  purple. 

Pink  over  light  blue  produces  laven¬ 
der. 

Pink  over  light  yellow  produces  shell 
pink. 

Pink  over  light  orange  produces  coral 
pink. 

Never  attempt  to  dye  pongee  or  wild 
silk  a  jet  black,  as  this  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  The  best  color  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  this  kind  of  material  is  a 
blue-black. 

Never  attempt  to  color  a  light  shade 
over  a  darker  one. 

One  of  the  best  plans  in  coloring 
over  old  colors  is  to  dye  your  goods  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same  color.  For 
example : — you  have  a  light  brown  gar¬ 
ment  of  which  you  have  grown  tired, 
you  can  easily  dye  this  a  dark,  seal 
brown  and  run  no  risk  of  spoiling  your 
goods  by  a  bad  mixture  of  colors. 


Rn 


The  fourth  R —Rubbing! 

The  "readin\’ritin’,’rithmetic”  years 
of  your  children  are  years  of  added 
work  for  you — and  part  of  this  is 
washing  their  grimy  clothes.  But  that 
job  can  be  so  much  easier  by  using 
Fels-Naptha.  Plenty  of  naptha  and 
good  golden  soap,  blended  into  one 
golden  bar  by  our  exclusive  process. 
Two  effective,  safe  cleaners  work¬ 
ing  together  to  give  the  extra  help 
that  loosens  dirt  and  washes  it  away 
without  hard  rubbing.  That’s  the 
reason  why .... 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


Famous  Recipe 
For  Stopping  a 
Severe  Cough 

IIUIUUUlMlllU>IIH»lll*ullnil,l,Nanll"llll,l>>lll>aaaal 

You’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised  when 
you  make  up  this  simple  home  mixture 
and  try  it  for  a  distressing  cough  or  chest 
cold.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to  mix  and 
costs  little,  but  it  can  be  depended  upon 
to  give  quick  and  lasting  relief. 

Get  2  y2  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any  drug¬ 
gist.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle;  then 
fill  it  with  plain  granulated  sugar  syrup 
or  strained  honey.  The  full  pint  thus 
made  costs  no  more  than  a  small  bottle  of 
ready-made  medicine,  yet  it  is  much  more 
effective.  It  is  pure,  keeps  perfectly  and 
children  love  its  pleasant  taste. 

^This  simple  remedy  has  a  remarkable 
three-fold  action.  It  goes  right  to  the  seat 
of  trouble,  soothes  away  the  inflammation, 
and  loosens  the  germ-laden  phlegm.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  where  it  acts  directly  upon  the 
bronchial  tubes  and  thus  helps  inwardly 
to  throw  off  the  whole  trouble  with  sur¬ 
prising  ease. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  Pine,  contain¬ 
ing  the  active  agent  of  creosote,  in  a  re¬ 
fined,  palatable  form,  and  known  as  one 
of  the  greatest  healing  agents  for  “flu” 
coughs  and  other  severe  coughs,  chest 
colds  and  bronchial  troubles. 

>  Do  not  accept  a  substitute  for  Pinex. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  give  prompt  relief  or 
money  refunded. 


Handy  Washer 


Snow-white  clothes  in  5  min.  Pumps  suds 
back  and  forth  through  the  meshes.  No  rub¬ 
bing.  The  leverage  makes  It  very  easy.  Saves 
back-breaking  work.  Keeps  hands  out  of  suds. 

SPECIAE.  on  first  machine  in  a  territory. 

OFFER  30  days  trial.  Cat.  free.  No  agents. 
HANDY  WASHER  CO., 2425  E.  Fayette,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jor  . 

90 


You  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 

?xade,artisticwall  paper 
or  as  little  a3  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog butalarge 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept*  41  Philadelphia*  Pa. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 


By  John  Fox, Jr. 


^yES,  sir,”  said  Chad,  turning  quick- 
1  ly,  hut  the  General  had  seen  the 
lad’s  face  grow  pale. 

“It  is  very  strange  down  here — they 
may  be  his  best  friends,”,  he  thought, 
and,  being  a  kind-hearted  man,  he 
reached  out  his  hand  toward  a  bell  to 
summon  Chad  back,  and  drew  it  in 
again. 

‘‘I  cannot  help  that;  but  that  boy 
must  have  good  stuff  in  him.” 

Harry  was  waiting  for  him  outside. 

He  knew  that  Dan  would  go  home  if 
it  was  possible,  and  what  Chad’s  mis¬ 
sion  must  be. 

“Don’t  hurt  him,  Chad.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  ask  that,”  an¬ 
swered  Chad,  sadly. 

So  Chad’s  old  enemy,  Daws  Dillon, 
was  abroad.  There  was  a  big  man  with 
the  boy  at  the  Deans’,  General  Ward 
had  said,  but  Chad  little  guessed  that 
it  was  another  old  acquaintance,  Rebel 
Jerry  Dillon,  who,  at  that  hour,  was 
having  his  supper  brought  out  to  the 
stable  to  him,  saying  that  he  would 
sleep  there,  take  care  of  the  horses, 
and  keep  on  the  look-out  for  Yankees. 
Jerome  Conners’s  hand  must  be  in  this, 
Chad  thought,  for  he  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  doubted  that  the  overseer  had 
brought  the  news  to  General  Ward.  He 
was  playing  a  fine  game  of  loyalty  to 
both  sides,  that  overseer,  and  Chad 
grimly  made  up  his  mind  that,  from 
one  side  or  the  other,  his  day  would 
come.  And  this  was  the  fortune  of 
war — to  be  trotting,  at  the  head  of  six 
men,  on  such  a  mission,  along  a  road 
that,  at  every  turn,  on  every  little  hill, 
and  almost  in  every  fence-corner,  was 
stored  with  happy  memories  for  him; 
to  force  entrance  as  an  enemy  under  a 
roof  that  had  showered  courtesy  and 
kindness  down  on  him  like  rain,  that  in 
all  the  world  was  most  sacred  to  him; 
to  bring  death  to  an  old  playmate,  the 
brother  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved, 
or  capture,  which  might  mean  a  worse 
death  in  a  loathsome  prison.  He 
thought  of  that  dawn  when  he  drove 
home  after  the  dance  at  the  Hunts’ 
with  the  old  Major  asleep  at  his  side 
and  his  heart  almost  bursting  with  high 
hope  and  happiness,  and  he  ran  his 
hand  over  his  eyes  to  brush  the  mem¬ 
ory  away.  He  must  think  only  of  his 
duty  now,  and  that  duty  was  plain. 

Across  the  fields  they  went  in  a 
noiseless  walk,  and  leaving  their  horses 
in  the  woods,  under  the  care  of  one 
soldier,  slipped  into  the  yard.  Two 
men  were  posted  at  the  rear  of  the 
house,  one  was  stationed  at  each  end 
of  the  long  porch  to  command  the  win¬ 
dows  on  either  side,  and,  with  a  ser¬ 
geant  at  his  elbow,  Chad  climbed  the 
long  steps  noiselessly  and  knocked  at 
the  front  door.  In  a  moment  it  was 
thrown  open  by  a  woman,  and  the  light 
fell  full  in  Chad’s  face. 

«You — you — you!”  said  a  voice  that 
shook  with  mingled  terror  and  con¬ 
tempt,  and  Margaret  shrank  back, 
step  by  step.  Hearing  her,  Mrs.  Dean 
hurried  into  the  hallway.  Her  face 
paled  when  she  saw  the  Federal  uni¬ 
form  in  her  doorway,  but  her  chin  rose 
haughtily,  and  her  voice  was  steady 
and  most  courteous: 

“What  can  we  do  for  you?”  she  ask¬ 
ed,  and  she,  too,  recognized  Chad,  and 
her  face  grew  stern  as  she  waited  for 
him  to  answer. 

“Mrs.  Dean,”  he  said,  half  choking, 
“word  has  come  to  head-quarters  that 
two  Confederate  soldiers  are  spending 
the  night  here,  and  I  have  been  ordered 
to  search  the  house  for  them.  My  men 
have  surrounded  it,  but  if  you  will  give 
me  your  word  that  they  are  not  here, 
not  a  man  shall  cross  your  threshold— 
not  even  myself.” 

Without  a  word  Mrs.  Dean  stood 

aside. 

<1  am  sorry,”  said  Chad,  motioning 
Sergeant  to  follow  him.  As  he 


passed  the  door  of  the  drawing-room, 
he  saw,  under  the  lamp,  a  pipe  with 
ashes  strewn  about  its  bowl.  Chad/ 
pointed  to  it. 

“Spare  me,  Mrs.  Dean.”  But  the  two 
women  stood  with  clinched  hands, 
silent.  Dan  had  flashed  into  the  kitch¬ 
en,  and  was  about  to  leap  from  the 
window  when  he  saw  the  gleam  of  a 
rifle-barrel,  not  ten  feet  away.  He 
would  be  potted  like  a  rat  if  he  sprang 
out  there,  and  he  dashed  noiselessly  up 
the  back  stairs,  as  Chad  started  up  the 
front  stairway  toward  the  garret, 
where  he  had  passed  many  a  happy 
hour  playing  with  Margaret  and  Harry 
and  the  boy  whom  he  was  after  as  an 
enemy,  now.  The  door  was  open  at  the 
first  landing,  and  the  creak  of  the 
stairs  under  Dan’s  feet,  heard  plainly, 


forth,  her  house  would  be  under  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  telling  her  of  the  severe  meas¬ 
ures  that  had  been  inaugurated  against 
rebel  sympathizers. 

“Such  sympathizers  have  to  take 
oath  of  allegiance  and  give  bonds  to 
keep  it.” 

“If  they  don’t?” 

“Arrest  and  imprisonment.” 

“And  if  they  give  the  oath  and  vio¬ 
late  it?” 

“The  penalty  is  death,  Mrs.  Dean.” 

“And  if  they  aid  their  friends?” 

“They  are  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  military  law.” 

“Anything  else?” 

“If  loyal  citizens  are  hurt  or  dam¬ 
aged  by  guerillas,  disloyal  citizens  of 
the  locality  must  make  compensation.” 

“Is  it  true  that  a  Confederate  sym- 


The  Story  Thus  Far 


HAD  leaves  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog  “Jack.’  His  foster  Parents 
Lare  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  iaid  to  bind 
Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  collects  a 
rifle  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  Jack  by  his 
side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner 
from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad  s  cleverness  a 
school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They  be¬ 
come  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  Bluegrass  Country  be 
l  .l  hills  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
r.  ge.S  L,t  and  Z2£HJZ  on  foot.  H.  is  picked  up  by  M.^  C,  ™ 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
1  •  f  V,;.:  npw  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexmg- 

IrrVe  heLc  oi  "iTgtss.''  Chad  accept,  the  Major's  offer 
c  1  j  an  education.  Chad  enters  into  the  social  life  and  be 

of  a  home  a  ,  .  H  falls  jn  lOVe  with  Margaret  Dean, 

comes  very  popular  at ^schoo  1. _  H  *  he  Bufords.  Meanwhile  feeling 

groUislM.:.r  ben,".InDNo«K  nli  Sou, b  and  war  ^uds  gatber.  Cbad 
foins  the  Union  forces  under  Grant.  His  command  takes  him  back  to 
Lexington.  He  is  ordered  to  make  an  arrest  in  the  Dean  home. 


stopped.  The  Sergeant,  pistol  in  hand, 
started  to  push  past  his  superior. 

“Keep  back,”  said  Chad,  sternly,  and 
as  he  drew  his  pistol,  a  terrified  whis¬ 
per  rose  from  below. 

“Don’t,  don’t!”  And  then  Dan,  with 
hands  up,  stepped  into  sight. 

“I’ll  spare  you,”  he  said,  quietly.  “Not 
a  word,  mother.  They’ve  got  me.  You 
can  tell  him  there  is  no  one  else  in  the 
house,  though.” 

Mrs.  Dean’s  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  a  sob  broke  from  Margaret. 

“There  is  no  one  else,”  she  said,  and 
Chad  bowed.  “In  the  house,”  she 
added,  proudly,  scorning  the  subter¬ 
fuge. 

“Search  the  barn,”  said  Chad, 
“quick!”  The  Sergeant  ran  down  the 
steps. 

“I  reckon  you  are  a  little  too  late, 
my  friend,”  said  Dan.  “Why,  bless  me, 
it’s  my  old  friend  Chad — and  a  lieuten¬ 
ant!  I  congratulate  you,”  he  added, 
but  he  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands. 

Chad  had  thought  of  the  barn  too 
late.  Snowball  had  seen  the  men  creep¬ 
ing  through  the  yard,  had  warned 
Jerry  Dillon,  and  Jerry  had  slipped  the 
horses  into  the  woodland,  and  had 
crept  back  to  learn  what  was  going  on. 

“I  will  wait  for  you  out  here,”  said 
Chad.  “Take  your  time.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Dan. 

He  came  out  in  a  moment  and  Mrs. 
Dean  and  Margaret  followed  him.  At 
a  gesture  from  the  Sergeant,  a  soldiei 
stationed  himself  on  each  side  of  Dan, 
and,  as  Chad  turned,  he  took  off  his  cap 
again.  His  face  was  very  pale  and  his 
voice  almost  broke: 

“You  will  believe,  Mrs.  Dean,”  he 
said,  “that  this  was  something  I  had 
to  do.” 

Mrs.  Dean  bent  her  head  slightly. 
“Certainly,  mother,”  said  Dan.  “Don’t 
blame  Lieutenant  Chad.  Morgan  will 
have  Lexington  in  a  few  days  and  then 
I’ll  be  free  again.  Maybe  I’ll  have 
Lieutenant  Chad  a  prisoner— no  tell¬ 


ing!’ 


Chad  smiled  faintly,  and  then,  with  a 
flush,  he  spoke  again — warning  Mrs. 
Dean,  in  the  kindliest  way,  that,  henee- 


pathizer  will  be  shot  down  if  on  the 
streets  of  Lexington?” 

“There  was  such  an  order,  Mrs. 

Dean.” 

“And  if  a  loyal  citizen  is  killed  by 
one  of  these  so-called  guerillas,  for 
whose  acts  nobody  is  responsible,  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  are  to  be  shot  in  retalia¬ 
tion?” 

“Mother!”  cried  Margaret. 

“No,  Mrs.  Dean — not  prisoners  of 
war- — guerillas.” 

“And  when  will  you  begin  war  on 
women?” 

“Never,  I  hope.”  His  hesitancy 
brought  a  scorn  into  the  searching  eyes 
of  his  pale  questioner  that  Chad  could 
not  face,  and  without  daring  even  to 
look  at  Margaret  he  turned  away. 

Such  retaliatory  measures  made 
startling  news  to  Dan.  He  grew  very 
grave  while  he  listened,  but  as  he  fol¬ 
lowed  Chad  he  chatted  and  laughed  and 
joked  with  his  captors.  Morgan  would 
have  Lexington,  in  three  days.  He  was 
really  glad  to  get  a  chance  to  fill  his 
belly  with  Yankee  grub.  It  hadn  t  been 
full  more  than  two  or  three  times  in 
six  months. 

All  the  time  he  was  watching  for 
Jerry  Dillon,  who,  he  knew,  would  not 
leave  him  if  there  was  the  least  chance 
of  getting  him  out  of  the  Yankee’s 
clutches.  He  did  not  have  to  wait  long. 
Two  men  had  gone  to  get  the  horses, 
and  as  Dan  stepped  through  the  yard- 
gate  with  his  captors,  two  figures  rose 
out  of  the  ground.  One  came  with  head 
bent  like  a  battering  ram.  He  heard 
Snowball’s  head  strike  a  stomach  on 
one  side  of  him,  and  with  an  astonished 
groan  the  man  went  down.  He  saw  the 
man  on  his  other  side  drop  from  some 
crashing  blow,  and  he  saw  Chad  trying 
to  draw  his  pistol.  His  own  fist  shot 
out,  catching  Chad  on  the  point  of  the 
chin.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
shot  and  the  Sergeant  dropped. 

“Come  on,  boy!”  said  a  hoarse  voice, 
and  then  he  was  speeding  away  after 
the  gigantic  figure  of  Jerry  Dillon 
through  the  thick  darkness,  while  a 
harmless  volley  of  shots  sped  after 
them.  At  the  edge  of  the  woods  they 


dropped.  Jerry  Dillon  had  his  hand 
over  his  mouth  to  keep  from  laughing 
aloud. 

“The  hosses  ain’t  fer  away,”  he  said 
“Oh,  Lawd!” 

“Did  you  kill  him?” 

“I  reckon  not,”  whispered  Jerry.  “I 
shot  him  on  the  wrong  side.  I’m  al’ays 
a-fergettin’  which  side  a  man’s  heart's 
on.” 

“What  became  of  Snowball?” 

“He  run  jes’  as  soon  as  he  butted  the 
feller  on  his  right.  He  said  he’d  git 
one,  but  I  didn’t  know  what  he  was 
doin  ’when  I  seed  him  start  like  a 
sheep.  Listen!” 

There  was  a  tumult  at  the  house- 
moving  lights,  excited  cries,  and  a 
great  hurrying.  Black  Rufus  was  the 
first  to  appear  with  a  lantern,  and 
when  he  held  it  high  as  the  fence,  Chad 
saw  Margaret  in  the  light,  her  hands 
clinched  and  her  eyes  burning. 

“Have  you  killed  him?”  she  asked, 
quietly  but  fiercely.  “You  nearly  did 
once  before.  Have  you  succeeded  this 
time?”  Then  she  saw  the  Sergeant 
writhing  on  the  ground,  his  right  fore¬ 
arm  hugging  his  breast,  and  her  hands 
relaxed  and  her  face  changed. 

“Did  Dan  do  that?  Did  Dan  do 
that?” 

“Dan  was  unarmed,”  said  Chad, 
quietly. 

“Mother,”  called  the  girl,  as  though 
she  had  not  heard  him,  “send  someone 
to  help.  Bring  him  to  the  house,”  she 
added,  turning.  As  no  movement  was 
made,  she  turned  again. 

“Bring  him  up  to  the  house,”  she 
said,  imperiously,  and  when  the  hesi¬ 
tating  soldiers  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
wounded  man,  she  saw  the  streak  of 
blood  running  down  Chad’s  chin  and 
she  stared  open-eyed.  She  made  one 
step  toward  him,  and  then  she  shrank 

back  out  of  the  light. 

“Oh”  she  said.  “Are  you  wounded, 

too?  Oh!” 

“No!”  said  Chad,  grimly.  “Dan  didnt 
do  that” — pointing  to  the  Sergeant— 
“he  did  this— with  his  fist.  It’s  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  Dan  has  done  this.  Easy, 
men,”  he  added  with  low-voiced  au¬ 
thority. 

Mrs.  Dean  was  holding  the  door 

s«f 

“No,”  said  Chad,  quickly.  ‘‘That 
wicker  lounge  will  do.  He  will  he 
cooler  on  the  porch.”  Then  he  stooped, 
and  loosening  the  Sergeant’s  blouse  and 
shirt  examined  the  wound. 

“It’s  only  through  the  shoulder,  Lieu¬ 
tenant,”  said  the  man,  faintly.  But  it 
was  under  the  shoulder,  and  Chad 

turned.  . 

“Jake,”  he  said,  sharply,  “go  back 

and  bring  a  surgeon — and  an  officer  to 
relieve  me.  I  think  he  can  be  moved 
in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Dean.  With  yom 
permission  I  will  wait  here  until  e 
Surgeon  comes.  Please  don’t  distur 
yourself  further”— Margaret  had  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door,  with  some  bandages 
that  she  and  her  mother  had  been  mak¬ 
ing  for  Confederates  and  behind  her  a 
servant  followed  with  towels  and  a  p» 
of  water— “I  am  sorry  to  trespass. 
“Did  the  bullet  pass  through?”  asked 

Mrs.  Dean,  simply. 

“No,  Mrs.  Dean,”  said  Chad. 
Margaret  turned  indoors.  Without 
another  word,  her  mother  knelt  abov 
the  wounded  man,  cut  the  shirt  a  y 
staunched  the  trickling  blood,  and  del 
ly  bound  the  wound  with  lint  and  ba 
ages,  while  Chad  stood,  helplessly 

watching  her.  .  .  hen 

“I  am  sorry,”  he  said  again, 

she  rose,  “sorry—” 

“It  is  nothing,”  said  Mrs.  B 
quietly.  “If  you  need  anything,  you 
let  me  know.  I  shall  be  waiting 

*  She  turned  and  a  few  minutes  JAt~er 
( Continued  on  Page  42) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


American  Agriculturist 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

—  Classified  Advertising  Rates  _  — 


POULTRY 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds  Puppies. 
Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS.  Pope 
Mills.  N.  Y. 

~IF  YOU  ARE  interested  in  an  English  or  Welsh 

Shepherd  you  will  be  proud  to  own,  don’t  miss  one 
of  these,  they  will  bring  your  cows  home  this  sum¬ 
mer.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding,  care 
and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


ClassMEB  afig  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.'  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  for  sale.  Toms  $15.  and 
hens  $12  each.  MRS.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON,  Venice 
Centre,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys. 
Free  from  disease.  Enclose  Stamp.  MAUDE  MILLS. 
Hammond,  N.  Y. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS,  largest  size.  Finest  color. 
GLIDDEN,  Freedom,  Maine. _ _ 

GIANT  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  vigorous, 
healthy,  fine  markings,  satisfaction.  JOHN  WILLIAM¬ 
SON,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


(See  Page  21) 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks ,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  CHICKS— Butchers, 
Market  men  pay  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  Picture 
Folder  Free,  showing  best  varieties  money  making 
market  chickens.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  Al,  Tyrone 
Pa. 


PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Guineas. 
Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf.  Iowa. 

REISER’S  SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue. 
F.  REISER,  Grampian.  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
L.  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 

Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS.  Grampian.  Pa. _ 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  $20-100;  $180-1000:  Invest  now  and 
take  profits  in  1929.  ADAM  SEABURY.  Sayville,  L.  I. 


HEAVIEST  LAYING  BARRED  Rock  pen  all  eastern 
contests  two  consecutive  years.  Records  to  2347.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Chicks  $25  per  hundred.  Cockerels  $5.  H.  VAN 
WINKLE,  Box  A,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS:  From  heavy  laying  strains  of  Rocks 
and  Reds  $14.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $12.  Mixed 
$10.  prepaid.  Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNN YS  IDE  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Liverpool,  Pa, 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  chicks  from  two 
and  three  year  hens  only,  18c.  Hatching  eggs,  9c.  RED 
RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM,  Centre  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  SPANISH  &  RED  CAPS.  15  eggs  $2.50; 
Duck  eggs:  White  Muscovies,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Pekins, 
11-12.50.  New  Zealand  Bed  Rabbits.  $5.  each.  BREED- 
ERS  SUPPLY,  Cobleskili,  N.  Y. _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS:  Mammoth 
Pekin  ducks;  drakes.  Pearl  guineas.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

EVERLAY  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Tormohlen  Famous 
strain.  Baby  chicks,  eggs  for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE 
FARM,  Emporium.  Pa. _ 

NEAL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS:  Rocks,  Reds  -end  Leg¬ 
horns  priced  right,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  price  list.  WINGATE  NEAL,  Denton,  Md. _ 

CHICKS:  S.C.  ENGLISH  White  Leghorn  and  com¬ 
mon  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  Beds.  Bank 
references.  Be  sure  and  get  my  prices  before  ordering. 
CLOYD  NEIMOND,  McAIisterviUe,  Pa. _ 

CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $14;  Leghorns, 
$12:  heavy  mixed,  $12;  light,  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVEB,  Box  26,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  quality  bring  greater  returns. 
16  breeds.  Circular  free.  How  to  raise  Better  Chicks. 
PERRY  POULTRY  FARM,  Perry.  N.  Y. _ 

STATE  TESTED  and  Accredited  S.C.R.I.  and  white 
Leghorns.  Chicks  healthy.  High  producing  Birds.  W. 
W.  HAM,  Branford,  Conn,  Phone  141. _ 

WOODSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  chicks,  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron-  S.C.  White  Leghorns  Imported  250-298  egg  strain. 
Breeder  of  leghorns  for  28  years.  Catalogue.  DAVID 
HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  $3.  up.  Hatching 
eggs  15-$1;  30-$1.80;  100-$6.  W.  LOTHERS,  Perulack, 
Pa, _ 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  prize  cocks,  first  prize  hen, 
second  prize  pullet,  Columbian  Wyandottes,  production 
class  Utica  Show.  $4.50  each.  Cocks,  cockerels  $3.  up. 
Hens  $2.  Our  Bourbon  Bed  turkeys  won  at  Chicago 
and  Madison  Square  Garden.  Stock — Eggs — Poults. 
MRS,  C.  J.  DOXTATER,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

DISCARD  YOUR  LEGHORN  Males  of  unknown  An- 
cestry  and  buy  Production  Bred  Officially  Pedigreed 
Leghorn  Cockerels.  Out  cross  to  increase  size,  vitality, 
production,  egg  quality.  Three  hundred  200  eggers,  and 
two  300leggers.  Our  own  breeding.  National  Headquarters 
Superior  Egg  Quality.  Attractive  prices.  EGG  AND 
APPLE  FARM,  Route  A,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  Dept.  A. 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


TURKEYS  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Bourbon  Red,  Nar- 
ragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unrelated  pairs 
and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable  prices.  WALTER 
BROS.,  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 


TURKEYS — Large,  purebred.  Mammoth  Bronze,  vig¬ 
orous,  healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  mark¬ 
ings,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Low- 
viile,  N.  Y.  _ 

~  BEST  PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkeys.  Well 

developed.  Splendid  markings.  May  hatched.  Strain  from 
Bird  Bros.  FLORENCE  LEE,  Lowville,  N,  Y. _ 

HORNINGS  CHAMPION  WINNINGS  Bourbon  Red’s. 
Book  your  hatching  eggs  early.  FLORA  HORNING, 
Owego,  N.  Y.  _ 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  large,  healthy 
toms,  marked  beautifully,  satisfaction  assured.  Write 
ROBERT  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  Route  1. _ 

TURKEYS— LARGE,  PUREBRED,  Mammoth  Bronze 
Dark  colored.  Very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
SOLL,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  "turkeys,  large 

vigorous  healthy  birds,  dark  color,  beautiful  markings. 
Best  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  CHAS. 
ABBEY.  Lowville,  N.  Y.  R.  5. _ 

PUREBRED  FOR  9  years.  Mammoth  Toulouso  geese 
$5.  &  $6.  each.  Bourbon  red  tom  2  years,  a  beauty  $20. 
FERTILE  ACRES  STOCK  FARM,  Delhi.  N.  Y, 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  healthy,  vigorous 
turkeys.  Gobblers,  26  lbs.  $17.  24-25  lbs.  $15.  22-13-20, 
$12.  Pullets  15  ibs.  $10.  14-9,  12-13  $8.  MRS.  D.  J. 
WASHBURN,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS— PUREBRED.  Eggs  for  sale 
from  60  females  mated  to  $50  toms.  Heaviest  pullet  8 
months  20,  nine  month  toms  30  to  36.  Fed  cod  liver 
oil,  semi-solid,  and  green  food.  MULFORD  De  FOREST, 
Duanesburg,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs. 
Two  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYF1ELD 
■MINORCA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. _ 

HEGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian.  Pa. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — chicks— eggs — extraordin- 

ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers — standard 
bred— low  price— Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS. 
Grampian,  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  Island  Red  Cockerels,  superb 
quality,  $2.50  and  up,  shipped  on  approval.  ROBERT 
H.  PURVES,  Waddington,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS  10c.  Rocks,  Reds.  Minorcas 
12c.  Wyandottes  13c,  heavies  11c.  Light  mixed  9c.  CON- 
TINBNTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. _ 

BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Barred  Bocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
Anconas.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.,  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

CHICKS — From  Pedigreed  Barron  White  Leghorns. 
Imported  yearly  from  Barron,  England;  dams  trapnest 
records  to  313.  Big  females,  long  bodies,  large  eggs. 
Catalog  free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM,  New 
Washington,  Ohio. 


LIVESTOCK  ADVERTISING 

After  the  issue  of  March  30th  advertisements  for  livestock  (cattle,  swine,  sheep, 
horses  and  goats)  will  not  be  accepted  for  the  classified  page. 

All  livestock  advertising  will  be  grouped  together  on  one  page  under  the  heading 
“LIVESTOCK  -  BREEDERS”.  A  special  reduced  rate  of  50c  per  agate  line,  or  $7.00 
per  column  inch,  will  be  given  this  type  of  advertising. 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  your  advertising  seven  words  of  type  will  average  a  line.  Make 
some  allowance  of  space  for  proper  display. 

This  action  is  taken  for  the  convenience  of  readers  and  also  to  make  livestock  ad¬ 
vertising  of  greater  value  in  the  columns  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  This  display 
advertising,  while  producing  better  results  for  advertisers  will,  in  most  instances,  cost 
no  more  than  classified. 

MINIMUM  SPACE — Four  lines  averaging  28  words  costing  $2.00  for  each  insertion  is 
the  smallest  order  accepted. 

COPY  must  be  received  eleven  days  prior  to  the  issue  in  which  the  advertisement  is 
to  appear. 

TERMS — Cash  must  accompany  all  orders  for  less  than  $10. 

REFERENCES  either  from  your  bank  or  from  two  reputable  business  men  in  your 
community  are  required  from  new  advertisers.  These  references  are  required  for 
the  protection  of  both  our  readers  and  other  advertisers. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  livestock  advertising  write— Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Box 
102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  ttp. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

HIGH  GRADE  SEED  Potatoes — Russets.  Green 
Mountain,  Gold  Coin,  Cobbler,  Banner,  Walter  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Carman  No.  3.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — 36  page  illustrated  Catalog 
free.  175  varieties.  Thirty  All  Different  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 

MILLIONS,  CABBAGE,  ONIONS,  and  Tomato  Plants, 
$1.  1000.  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants  $1.75  1000.  Gladio¬ 
lus  Bulbs  $1.  Hundred.  CLARK  PLANT  CO.,  Thomas- 
ville,  Ga. 

100  MASTODON  EVERBEARING  $1.85.  300.  $5.  II- 

lustrated  Plant,  Seed  Catalogue  free.  CHAMPION 
ORIGINATOR,  New  Buffalo.  Michigan. 

CERTIFIED"  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  Seed  ixffatoesT 

Nearly  free  from  disease.  Priced  right.  GLENN  CAR¬ 
TER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Treat  Seed  Grain  to  Control  Disease 


By  Ray  Inman 


Scab-infected 

CAN  BE  USED  FOQ  S 
IF  PROPERLY  TREATED*  • 


Plant  early  and 

THICKER  THAN  UStfAL  THE  IU 
SEED  WU.LGPPOUT  IN  GROUND  w 


tS 

K«OA  EARLY 
onarr  tcximc  7 


MIXING  MACHINE  IS 
AVAILABLE : 

TREAT  INFECTED  WHEAT  WITH 

COPPER,  CARBONATE . 

ECTED  BARLEY  WITH 


A  f=Ata  IX 


(272)  42 


Eastern  Farmers 
Know  These  Lines 


WOOD 


They  have  proved  their  worth 
through  long  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vice.  We  are  prepared  to  sup¬ 
ply  authentic 

Machines  and 
Repair  Parts 
Walter  A.  Wood 
Mowers  and  Parts 

These  splendid  machines,  long-known, 
are  available  in  one  and  two-horse 
sizes.  Strong,  sturdy  construction  for 
rough  Eastern  conditions.  Cutter  bar 
follows  unevenness  of  ground.  Will  cut 
banks  and  terraces  at  an  angle. 

REPAIR  PARTS  for  Walter  A.  Wood 
Binders,  Reapers,  Manure  Spreaders 
and  Harrows. 


MARK 

One-Hor»e,  3V2  ft. 
and  4  ft.  cat 

also 

Two-Hor*e, 
4 Vi,  5 
and  6 
ft.  cut 


McWkorter 
No.  21  Hand 
Fertilizer  Distributor 
$20.00 


Shipping 
weight, 
85  lbs. 


Capacity: 
80  lbs. 

Extreme 
width 
30  inches 


Horse-Drawn  Models 

have  capacity  up  to  400  lbs. 

Sow  broadcast  or  sidedress 
rows  of  growing  crops.  The 
McWhorter  line  is  the  most 
complete  fertilizer  distribu¬ 
tor  line  on  the  market,  with 
sizes  and  adjustments  for 
every  requirement. 

Write  for  FREE  Folders — 
Mention  the  lines  that 
most  interest  you. 


iance-Platt 


If  you  have  Adriance-Platt  Machines 
you  can  get  authentic  parts  that  will 
fit  properly  and  give  just  as  good  ser- 
yice  as  the  original  ones. 

Moline  Universal  Tractor 
and  Moline  Chilled  Plow 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  parts  for 
these  tools  which  can  be  relied  upon 
as  dependable. 

McWhorter  ffe°erdce 

FERTILIZER  Sowers 

Every  market  gardener  needs  the 
No.  21  Hand  Fertilizer  Distributor. 
Spreads  fertilizer  or  lime  in  the  fur¬ 
row,  beside  the  growing  crop,  or  broad¬ 
cast  to  a  width  of  30  inches.  Instantly 
regulated  to  sow  from  200  lbs.  to  a 
ton  per  acre.  Strong,  light  and  simple. 


Capacity,  375  lbs. 
Shipping  Weight 


BATEMAN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 


1814-D  Market  Street 

Distributors  of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 
BRANCHES  conveniently  located  throughout  the  East 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

( Continued  From  Page  40) 

Chad  saw  Margaret’s  white  figure 
swiftly  climb  the  stairs — but  the  light 
still  burned  in  the  noiseless  room  be¬ 
low. 

•  •••••• 

Meanwhile  Dan  and  Jerry  Dillon 
were  far  across  the  fields  on  their  way 
to  rejoin  Morgan.  When  they  were  ten 
miles  away,  Dan,  who  was  leading, 
turned. 

“Jerry,  that  Lieutenant  was  an  old 
friend  of  mine.  General  Morgan  used 
to  say  he  was  the  best  scout  in  the 
Union  Army.  He  comes  from  your  part 
of  the  country,  and  his  name  is  Chad 
Buford.  Ever  heard  of  him?” 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Week) 


The  Outlook  for  Farming  in 

1929 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
ducers  who  have  been  producing  hay 
as  a  cash  crop  and  shipping  to  the 
New  York  market  must  find  some  other 
source  of  revenue. 

Even  alfalfa  is  not  as  profitable  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  The  only  situation 
where  timothy  hay  shows  any  promise 
at  all  as  a  cash  crop  is  in  parts  of  New 
England  or  Southeastern  New  York 
where  hay  is  shipped  in. 

Hay  producers  should  aim  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  high  quality  legume  roughage 
for  consumption  on  the  farm  with  the 
possibility  of  .a  small  local  market  for 
good  quality  legume  roughage. 

Cabbage 

The  immediate  market  outlook  for 
old  cabbage  and  for  the  early  cabbage 
is  favorable  by  the  light  holdings  in 
northern  storage,  but  if  intentions  of 
heavy  plantings  of  southern  cabbage 
are  carried  out,  prices  will  be  reduced. 
Northern  main-crop  cabbage  should  be 
held  close  to  last  season’s  moderate 
plantings. 

Onions. 

Any  increase  in  onion  acreage  in 
the  late  main-crop  or  Northern  area 
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would  probably  result  in  lower  prices 
in  1929. 

Lettuce. 

After  several  years  of  extremely 
rapid  expansion  of  lettuce  acreage,  the 
point  has  been  reached  at  which  a  sub¬ 
stantial  immediate  increase  seems  un¬ 
desirable,  particularly  in  Western 
States,  until  the  market  develops 
greater  capacity. 

Tobacco. 

The  outlook  for  cigar  types  of  to¬ 
bacco  in  1929  appears  favorable.  The 
present  outlook  for  flue  cured  tobacco 
indicates  the  need  for  a  reduction  in 
acreage  in  1929  compared  with  1928. 
A  moderate  increase  in  burley  acreage 
might  safely  be  made,  but  there  is 
grave  danger  that  the  burley  growers 
will  respond  to  present  prices  by  over¬ 
planting  in  1929.  The  outlook  for  fire 
cured  and  dark  air  cured  tobacco  does 
not  justify  an  increase  in  acreage  in 
1929. 


BUYERS’  GUIDE 

( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bicycles _ Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  D205,  Chi¬ 

cago,  III. 

Crow  Repellent  _ .Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 

500  M,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Colonization _ Dominion  of  Canada,  Dept.  B47, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Colonization _ State  of  Florida,  Tallahassee,  Fla, 

Cigars  _ Carney-Graham  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Farms  for  Sale _ -Strout  Farm  Agency,  255  R-4th 

Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fire  Arms  _ Remington  Arms,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Food  Products _ W.  T.  Rawleigh  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept. 

B24I-AGR,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Fa rs _ Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  560  Lyell 

Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Insurance 

Insurance 


Loans 

Loans 


Magazine 


Merchants  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  220 
W.  Delaware  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
-Postal  Life  Ins.  Co.,  51 1 -5th  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  AA. 
-Federal  Land  Bank,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

-N.  Y.  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

-Hunting  &  Fishing  Magazine,  294 
Transit  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Patent  Attorney - Watson  E.  Colemaii,  724-9th  St„ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Rat  Exterminator  -_k.  r.  0.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Savings  Bank - National  Savings  Bank,  Dept.  AA, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Service  —American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Transportation - -New  York  Central  Lines.  466  Lex¬ 

ington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  and  Russet 
Rurals.  Buy  direct  from  one  of  New  York’s  Premier 
growers,  car  lots  or  less.  A.  A.  WEEKS.  Locke,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Irish  Cobblers  and 
original  strain  Carman  No.  3.  Buy  direct  from  grower. 
Writ©  today  for  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Fair- 

port,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and  Rus¬ 
sets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We  pay 

freight.  IRVING  K.  COOK,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. _ 

CERTIFIED  HEAVYWEIGHT  POTATOES,  N.  Y. 
State  test  99.5  free  from  disease,  yield  324  bushels 

per  acre.  RATH  BROS.,  Pittsford.  N.  Y.  _ 

HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  93  per  cent  pure.  $10. 
bushel;  Sweet  Clover  95  per  cent  pure,  $4.50.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN.  Concordia, 

Kansas, _ 

CERTIFIED  LATHAM  AND  HERBERT  RASPBER¬ 
RIES,  Howard  17  and  Mastodon  Strawberries,  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus.  Other  leading  varieties  RaspbeYries, 
Strawberries.  Blackberries,  Fruit  trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  Prices  low.  Everything  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

— C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  plants.  Leading 
varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50. 

FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. _ _____ 

CKFTTVTHn  BERRY  plants!  Columbian  purple 
also  Kansas,  Cumberland,  Plum  Farmer,  Black  Caps. 
Prices  60c  doz.  $3.  hundred  delivered.  CHAS.  WHEEL¬ 
ER,  Mannsville.  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  C.O.D.  Frost  proof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants.  All  Varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000, 
$1.00;  5000.  $4.50.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO..  Tifton.  Ga. 

SEED  CORN— CERTIFIED  West  Branch  Sweep- 
stakes  for  sale,  grown  by  Penna  State  College  instruc¬ 
tions.  95  to  100%  germination  $3.  per  bu.  A.  L. 

WINTER  &  SON,  Montoursville,  Pa.  _ 

VERMONT  CERTIFIED  SEED  Potatoes:  Green 
Mountains  and  Irish  Cobblers  from  fields  which  passed 
the  unusually  rigid  tests  of  last  summer.  These  are 
from  high  yielding,  pedigreed  strains.  For  list  of  grow¬ 
ers  write,  II.  L.  BAILEY,  Sec’y,  VT.  CERTIFIED 
SEED  POTATO  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION,  Brad- 
ford,  Vt.  _ _ _ - 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  NOW  Ready.  My  frost  proof 
Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown  plants.  Varieties;  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden  Acre  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post  postpaid:  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Express:  100,  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  prices  as 
Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped  in  moss  and  shipped 
promptly.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD, 
Tifton,  Ga. 

FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK— 36  pages,  45  illustrations. 
Describes  171  exquisite  varieties,  many  new.  Tells  how 
to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Col¬ 
lection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y, 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

MISCELLANEOUS 

STRAWBERRY,  BLACK,  PURPLE  and  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants,  let  ’us  mail  you  our  circular,  giving  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  Our  plants  are  strictly  fresh  dug 
from  new  fields.  F,  G.  MANGUS,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— IIAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 

HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

LONG’S  PURE  HONEY— Direct  from  producer, 
clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.  pail  $1.15  postpaid,  whole¬ 
sale  prices  on  request.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  W.  C. 
LONG,  Millville,  Pa. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

PURE  HONEY.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  5  lbs.  clover, 
$1;  10,  $1.90;  buckwheat  $1.65.  Prepaid.  C.  N.  BAL¬ 
LARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 

EQUIPPED  DAIRY  AND  Poultry  farms,  four  coun¬ 
ties.  Also  business  propositions  of  every  description, 
money  makers.  Send  for  free  circulars  just  out.  FRED 
E.  HUNT,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply.  $1.35  per  roll.  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis.  Mass. 

ON  STATE  ROAD  in  Albion,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

132  acres,  76  tillable,  30  acres  muck.  7  room  house, 
barn  60x40  with  silo.  Buildings  just  newly  shingled. 

8  acres  apple  orchard.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  one 
with  available  capital  to  buy  right  both  as  to  price 
and  terms.  Write  Geo.  A.  Miller,  Albion.  N.  Y. 

$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  Old  or  Odd 
Coins.  Keep  all  old  money,  it  may  be  very  valuable. 
Get  Posted.  Send  10  cents  for  illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book,  4x6.  25  years  In  business.  We  buy  and  Sell. 
CLARKE  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS,  20  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft. 

32  to  40  ft.  27c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid.  ARTHUR 

L.  FERRIS,  Box  A,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

T  VTTVn  STATTONFRY 

EXCELLENT  DAIRY  AND  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  Ya 
mile  from  improved  road.  165  acres,  115  tillable.  Land 
just  slightly  sloping.  Large  fields,  easily  worked  with 
heavy  machinery.  Large  house,  cow  barn,  silo,  several 
hen  houses.  Excellent  dairy  farm.  100  tons  hay  sold 
this  year.  Easy  terms  and  at  low  price.  Interest  5% 
on  mortgage.  Inquire  of  D.  M.  Snyder,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

rl\ll>  1  IIMU - D  1  1  IVJ1M-/IV  X 

FARMERS’  “EVERY-DAY- PAY -DAY-PLAN.”  You 
can  make  $30  to  $150  weekly  distributing  Wbitmer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  unnecessary.  We 
teach  you  how  free.  Earn  while  learning.  Team  or  car 
needed.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  “Every-Day-Pay-Day- 
Plan.”  THE  II.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Columbus,  In¬ 
diana.  Farm  Dept.  12. 

MAPLE  LABELS— Four  sizes:  $1.85,  $2.30,  $2.75. 
$3.00  per  1000,  postpaid.  Samples!  HONESTY  FARM 
PRESS  Putney,  Vermont. 

GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS.  Beautifully  printed  in 
colors,  improves  appearance,  helps  make  sales  at  bet¬ 
ter  prices.  Positively  stick  to  tin.  Samples  free. 
PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 

HELP  WANTED 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  at  home.  Every  student 

successful.  SCHOOL,  Box  707,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

RELIABLE  MEN  WANTED  to  sell  guaranteed  trees, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Steady  work.  Pay  weekly.  Start  now 
for  Spring  business.  Wholesale  and  retail.  WEBB 
NURSERY  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOBACCO 

FOUR  HUNDRED  BEE  hives,  new  and  used.  Bar- 
nervine  type.  One  four  basket  reversible  honey  extractor. 
International  three  ton  truck.  Hydraulic  hoist,  pneu¬ 
matic  tires,  in  good  shape.  ARTHUR  POLLOC  v, 
Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50; 

Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Fifty  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  Paducah,  Ky. 

'EVERY  HOME  A  PROSPECT.  Make  big  money.  Em¬ 

ploy  crew.  Take  orders  trees,  shrubbery.  Work  entire 
year.  All  or  part  time.  Complete  cooperation.  Landscape 
service.  Com.  paid  weekly.  We  deliver,  collect.  Apply 
WILLEMS.  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Desk  A,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50,  Smok¬ 

ing  5  lbs.  $1.25,  Pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FARM¬ 
ERS  ASSOCIATION.  West  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

CANARIES,  CLOSING  OUT  Sale.  THERESSA  HY¬ 

LAND,  Andover,  N.  Y. 

LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.,  90c; 

5,  $1.25;  10.  $2.00.  Smoking.  3  lbs.,  60c;  5,  90c;  10, 
$1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Kentucky. 

WANTED,  SEWING  to  do  at  home.  MRS.  R- 

SCHAUB,  North  Java,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— WOMAN  OR  Girl  in  search  of  excellent 

farm  home.  For  particulars,  address  MRS.  HALSEY 
REID,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

CEDAR  POSTS — AH  sizes,  10c  up.  Also  dry  PiM 
lumber.  MARSHALL  PHILLIPS.  Brandon.  Vt. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  3  pair  $1.00. 
Black,  gunmetal,  grey,  beige,  nude.  French  nude;  sizes 
8% -10.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT 
SALES  COMPANY,  Norwood,  Mass. 

BARRELS  OF  SLIGHTLY  damaged  crockery— Hotel 

chinaware  —  Cookingware  —  Glassware  Pottery. 

SWASEY  COMPANY,  Portland,  Maine. 

DO  Y*OU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A, 
301  E.  14th  Street.  New  York  City. 

PATCHWORK  7  POUNDS  Percales,  Ginghams  Assort¬ 
ed  colors  $1;  4  lbs.  Creton  Sample  pieces  $1;  4  lbs. 
Blanket  Remnants  $1 ;  4  lbs.  Silk  and  Cotton  rug 
strips  $1;  3  lbs.  Silks  beautiful  colors  $1;  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Large  package  silks  25c  postpaid. 
NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  661  Main  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  Successful  grafting. 
1  lb.  50c ;  3  lbs.  $1.25  postpaid.  D.  VICTOR  MFG.  00., 
Sr>.  Wevmouth.  Mass. 

KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll.  Prints  3c  each. 
Trial  offer.  Beautifully  mounted  8x10  enlargement  »  • 
Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
Bertha  St„  Albany,  N.  Y.  

WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

MINK  FURS  WANTED.  Large  $30.  Medium  $24. 
Small  $20.  Red  fox.  large  $30.  Medium  $24.  Small  $20. 
E.  T.  SHERMAN.  Whitman,  Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  considered  weaving  rugs  at  home 
to  make  money?  An  enjoyable  business,  now  Dior 
profitable  than  ever.  Our  new  catalog  will  interest  y  ■ 
Write  for  it  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  332  - 
tory  St.,  BoonviUe,  N.  Y. 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 

signs.  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— RAW  FURS.  Rabbits,  Especially  good 
Muskrats,  $1.75.  Also  want  live  Rabbits,  Muskrats, 
Minks,  Foxes,  Raccoons,  STERNS  FUR  CQ„  New 

Brunswick,  N.  3, 
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BUYERS*  GUIDE 

The  current  advertisers  in  American  Agriculturist  are  listed  below.  The  advertising  of  these  com¬ 
panies  has  been  accepted  by  American  Agriculturist  with  our  guarantee  as  stated  on  the  editorial 
page  of  each  issue.  Backed  by  our  guarantee,  our  readers  may  be  assured  of  a  “square  deal”  in  any 
transaction  they  may  have  with  these  reliable  firms.  Most  of  these  firms  have  interesting  booklets 

describing  their  products  which  they  will  mail  you  on  request. 


AUTOMOBILES,  TRUCKS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

Auto  Bodies  - - - . .  Fisher  Body  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lubricants  - - Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lubricants  . . . Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Motor  Cars  and  Tracks  ... . Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  - . - - Chrysler  Sales  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  - De  Soto  Motor  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  - - Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  - Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  0. 

Motor  Trucks  - International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Spark  Plugs  - - - - Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Tires  - Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Tires  - Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Tires  - - - - Kelly  Springfield  Tire  Co.,  General  Motors  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Weed  Chains  - American  Chain  Co.,  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


"Beach  Jacket ”  _ 

General  Merchandise 
Rubber  Footwear 


CLOTHING  AND  FOOTWEAR 


Brown's  Beach  Jacket  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

-J*  C.  Penney,  330  W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 


Rubber  Footwear  - B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Rubber  Footwear  - United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 

Barn  Equipment  and  Poultry  Supplies. ..  Drew  Line  Co.,  Dept.  2221,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Barn  Equipment  . . . Hunt,  Helm  &  Ferri*  Co.,  Dept.  A-2,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Barn  Equipment  and  Poultry  Supplies....  James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  7935,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Barn  Equipment  and  Poultry  Supplies ...  Loudon  Machinery  Co.,  4511  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Barn  Equipment  - - - - - - - Mitchell  Mfg.  Co.,  1906  Forest  Home  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Barn  Equipment  . . . . . Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co.,  185  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cotton  Discs  and  ^ eat  Dilators  - Moore  Bros.,  Dept.  A,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cream  Separators  - ; . _ . —  American  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  20-W,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

Cream  Separators  - International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  Ill.  (McCormick  Deering) 

Dairy  Barn  Equipment  _ Ney  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Milking  Machines  - - Burton-Page  Co.,  Dept.  135,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Milking  Machines  . .  ..Cherry-Burrell  Corp.,  27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Milking  Machine  and  Cream  Separators..  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  1-27,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Milking  Machines  - Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.,  622  White  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Milking  Machines  - Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  30-62,  523  Willow  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Milking  Machines  - Universal  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  A.A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Teat  Dilators  - Dr.  Naylor,  Dept.  7,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Binder-Twine  - - - , - Theo.  Burt,  Box  A.,  Melrose,  Ohio. 

Cement  - Lehigh  Cement  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Clipping  Machines  - Gillette  Clipping  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  A,  129  W.  31st  St.,  New  York. 

Dynamite  - -  - ..Hercules  Powder  Co.,  913  Market  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Ensilage  Cutter  and  Feed  Mills  - - Papec  Machine  Co.,  Ill  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Evaporator  - .— . — Sproul  Hdwe.  Co.,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Machinery  - American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  686  Monroe  St.,  Coldwater,  0. 

Farm  Machinery  — - - Bateman  Bros.,  1814  D.  No.  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ’ 

Farm  Machinery  - Fred  Bateman  Co.,  626  Chestnut  St.,  Pbila.,  Pa  . 

Farm  Machinery  - J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co.,  Dept.  A-3,  Racine,  Wis. 

Farm  Machinery  . . Deere  &  Co.,  Booklet  SD-71,  Moline,  111. 

Farm  Machinery  - 1 - A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  166,  York,  Pa. 

Farm  Machinery  - - - International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  (McCormick-Deering) . 

Fencing  - Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  3018,  Cleveland,  0. 

Fencing  - New  Jersey  Fence  Co.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Fencing  - j. - Kitselman  Bros.,  Dept.  203,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Fencing  - - - - Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fire  Extinguisher  - - - Fyr-Fyter  Co.,  64-0  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Gas  Engines  - - Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.  801  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gas  Engines  - - Witte  Engine  Works,  7801  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Handyman’s  Tool  - - Harrah  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  S-100,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

Harrows  ... . . . Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  69  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

■Jorness  . James  M.  Walsh  Co.,  Dept.  511,  123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Harness  - - ...John  A.  Weider  &  Son,  Dept.  M.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Harness  - - W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons,  Canton,  Pa. 

Hoist  - - - - .John  Farrell  &  Son,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Irrigation  - - White  Showers,  Inc.,  6485  DuBois  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lacing  - - Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lighting  Plant  - Delco-Light  Co.,  Dayton,  0. 

Lumber  - Frank  Harris  Sons  Co.,  Dept.  AA-202,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Manure  Spreaders  - - - - New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Coldwater,  Ohio. 

Mower  and  Binder  Repairs  - Bateman  Bros.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mulch  Paper  . . . . . International  Paper  Co.,  106  E.  42nd  St.,  Room  1003,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Planting  Machinery  - - Masters  Planter  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Chicago,  Ill. 

L^ou,s  - - Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Potato  Machinery  - - Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  800,  Utica,  N  .Y. 

Fnmps  — - - Auto-Prime  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  A-130,  850  E.  72nd  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

camps  - Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co.,  17  Keefe  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hoofing  - American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  44,  Middletown,  0. 

Hoofing  - Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  312-362  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Saw  Mills  - .  Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

oaw  Mills  .  . Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.,  801-W  Wood  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

hprayers  and  Pumps  - F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  287  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

ifamp  Pul|er  . . . .  . Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  1423-29th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 

fi rectors  - i. - Standard  Engine  Co.,  162  Cedar  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Water  System  - \ . Flint  &  Walling  Mfg.,  29  Oak  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


Wire  Baskets  . . ..American  Wire  Form  Co.,  Inc.,  267  Grant  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

IFneels  and  Farm  Trucks  - Electrii  Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 

Wood  Saws  - Hertzler  &  Zook  Co.,  Box  44,  Belleville,  Pa. 


FERTILIZERS 

Wired  Fertilizers  and  Nitrates  - Synthetic  Nitrogen  Products  Corp.,  Room  1775,  285  Madison  Ave., 

_  New  York,  N.  Y.  • 

ired  Fertilizers  - American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

j*ed  Fertilizers  - - Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Chicago,  Ill. 

mixed  Fertilizers  - Co-Op.  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

“c“  Fertilizers  - - - Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  Dept.  A-5,  270  Madison  Ave 

M-  z  e  ...  New  York>  N‘  Y- 

.  r€r!'!'.2ers  - F-  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

™'«d  Fertilizers  . . . Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

p‘,  .*  of  Soda  . . Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Dept.  E-18,  57  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

-h  -  N  V.  Potash  Export  My.,  Dept.  215,  19  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonii 


,N. 

.Barrett  Co.,  Dept.  NK,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

Bul°°tmJ'»tares  - J-  M-  Seidenberg  Co.,  Inc.,  254  W.  34th  St,.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bed  - * - W.  Unity  Woolen  Mills,  Dept.  G,  W.  Unity,  Ohio. 

BulUrgS  . . - . Foster  Br0‘-  K{«-  C°-  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Caru°f  Furnace  - - _ - - Babson  Bros.,  Dept.  C,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CoueW  L,ghtmg  Equipment  - Carbide  Lighting  &  Equipment  Assn.,  176  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

c„Zr!>r“p . c°-  Ft-  w»y°e«  Ind- 

Fy rD  £  c,  . ------  - - - Potter  Drug  &  Chemical,  Dept.  R,  Malden,  Mass. 

Flour  U  t0Ve  °°  ,s"  - -—American  Ammone  Company,  60  Warren  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fete  N  — o' . . . Russell  Miller  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C‘  Zp  ha  Soap  . - . Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I0Ves  —.. — . — . — ... — - James  M.  Walsh,  123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


.Parkers  Hair  Balsam,,  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  " 


Hair  Balsam  . . .  .  .  . _ 

Household  Lamps  and  Irons  . . .  Akron  Lamp  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Household  Lamps  and  Stones  _ Coleman  Lamp  &  Stove,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Ingersoll  Paints  . . Patrons’  Paint  Works,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lister  me  - Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Paints  and  Varnishes  - - Interstate  Chemical  Co.,  20  Bayview  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Paints  . . . . A.  L.  Rice,  134  North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Paints  - . — . Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Faper  . Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Dept.  41,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'rail '  Paper  - Smorton  Wall  Paper,  Dept.  A,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Washing  Machines  . . Handy  Washer  Co.,  2425  E.  Fayette  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Washing  Machines  . . . Maytag  Co.,  Newton,  la. 

INSECTICIDES  AND  SPRAYERS 

Copper  Sulphate  - Nichols  Copper  Co.,  New  York  City 

Insecticides  . . General  Chemical  Co.,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N  Y 

Insecticides  .... . . Sun  Oil  Co.,  Dept.  AA,  Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Insecticides  — - - -Toledo  Rex  Spray  Co.,  Toledo,  0. 

Pyrox  - - - - - Bowker  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Disinfectants  - Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sprayers  - - - Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  800,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sprayers  - - Friend  Mfg.,  Co.,  123  East  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Sprayers  -  - - ..Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Sprayers  and  Dusters  - John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.,  93  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Sprayers  and  Pumps  - - , - F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  286  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Scalecide  . . . B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Dept.  12,  50  Church  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Agricultural  Lime 


LIME 

-Michigan  Limestone  &  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY  FEEDS 


Cod  Liver  Oil  - Harris  Laboratories,  Tuckhoe,  N.  Y. 

Dairy  and  Stock  Feeds  . . Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Insecticide  - Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Meat  Scraps  . .Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Poultry  Grit  . . Ohio  Marble  Co.,  3812  Wayne  St.,  Piqua,  0. 

Powdered  Milk  - Collis  Products  Co.,  Dept.  639,  Clinton,  Iowa 

"Purina  Chows”  _■ - Purina  Mills,  898  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Semi-Solid  Butter  Milk  . .Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Stock  Feeds  - - Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  33,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Stock  Feeds  - - Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.,  Dept.  5513,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

Stock  Feeds  - - Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stock  Feeds  — - - - Cottonseed  Products  Association,  Dept.  A-9,  Dallas,  Texas 

Stock  Feeds  . .  . . Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dairy,  Poultry  and  Hog  Feeds  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Stock  Feeds  - - - Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stock  Feeds  - Park  &  Pollard,  131  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stock  Feeds  - : - Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY  TONICS  AND  REMEDIES 

Caustic  Balsam  - Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Disinfectant  - - - General  Laboratories,  125  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Stock  Tonics  . . . Dairy  Association  Co., '  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Stock  Tonics  . . . Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Veterinary  Remedies  - P.  A.  Faust,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Veterinary  Remedies  - - Dr.  H.  W.  Naylor,  Dept.  7,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Veterinary  Remedies  . - - Newton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo,  0. 

Veterinary  Remedies  - - Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary,  197  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Veterinary  Remedies  - - Spohn  Medical  Co.,  Dept.  1,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Veterinary  Remedies  - Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Waterloo,  la. 

Veterinary  Remedies  - W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  .Springfield,  Mass. 


MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES 

_ Carney-Graham  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky. 

- National  Cigar  Co.,  969  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

.Chicago  Mail  Order  Co.,  Dept.  F-134,  Chicago,  III. 


Cigars  _ 

C  igars  . . . . 

Clothing  _ _ _ _  .... _ , 

General  Mail  Order  - Montgomery-Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.’ —  Baltimore,"  Md. 

General  Mail  Order  _ Sears  Roebuck  Co.,  Dept.  76A90,  Chicago,  Ill. 

General  Mail  Order  - - Charles  William  Stores,  254  Stores  Bldg.,’ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Guns — Ammunition  - - - Francis  Bannerman  Sons,  501  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stoves  - - - Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Watches  - - - Studebaker  Watch  Co.,  Dept.  B.  181,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Brooders  - - Liberty  Marvel  Co.,  90-108  Pearl  St.,  Buifalo,  N.  Y. 

Brooder  Stoves  - 1.  Putnam,  Inc.,  R-3273,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Brooders  - - - United  Brooder  Co.,  310  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton  N  J 

Class  Cloth  . Flex-O-Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  684,  1451  No.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Incubators,  Brooders  - Cyphers  Incubator  ‘Co.,  90-108  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

RADIO 

Radios  and  Tabes  - Radio  Corp.  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Radios  - - - - - Crosley  Radio  Corp.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Radios  - Midwest  Radio  Corp.,  454  C.  S.  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Silos 

Silos 

Silos 

Silos 

Silos 

Silos 


SILOS 

...  .Craine,  Inc.,  11  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

» —  Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  8,  Frederick,  Md. 

.--  Grange  Silos,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

. Harder  Silo  Co.,  Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

. — Unadilla  Silos,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  t. 

—  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  699  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  0. 

PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

-Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Plants  _ _ _  _ _ 

Seeds  - W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Seeds  - Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  85,  Melrose,  0. 

Seeds  - Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Seeds  - - Albert  Dickinson,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Seeds  - Forrest  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Seeds  - J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Inc,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Seeds  - Joseph  Harris  Co.,  R.  F.  D.  9,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

Seeds  - Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  A. A.,  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Seeds  - A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc,  472  Main  St.,  Landisville,  Pa. 

Seeds  - S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  373  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Seeds  - K.  C.  Livermore,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Seeds  - Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Box  3 

Seeds  - Page  Seed  Co.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Potatoes  - .-New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  potato  Assn.,  Inc.,  Utica,  N  Y 

Sframberry  Plants  - Jhe  W  F.  Allen  Co.,  170  E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants  - - L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  - E.  W.  Townsend  &  Sons,  30  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Tree  Surgery  School  . . Bartlett  School  of  Tree  Surgery,  Dept.  110,  Stamford,  Conn. 

trees,  Shrubs  .... - - Finger  Lakes  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Trees,  Shrubs  - - Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  330  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  - Maloney  Bros.  Nursery,  19  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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ANNOUNCING 

New  De  Laval  Milkers 

No  matter  if  your  herd  be  large  or  small,  or  your  cows  the  world’s  finest,  regardless  of 
the  quality  of  milk  you  produce,  there  is  now  a  De  Laval  Milker  to  meet  your  milkmg 
needs  more  satisfactorily,  efficiently  and  economically  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
wav.  Save  time,  milk  your  cows  better  and  faster,  produce  more  and  cleaner  milk,  get 
more  profit  and  pleasure  with  a  De  Laval  Milker.  Milk  the  modem  way.  De  Laval 
Milkers  are  sold  on  such  easy  terms  they  pay  for  themselves  while  you  are  using  them. 


^Magnetic  Force ^  ► 
Lightning  Fast-* 
Reliable— Efficient 


New  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker 

— the  Worlds  Best  Milker 


THIS  is  the  milker  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  have  been  waiting  for.  It  com¬ 
bines  all  the  good  features  ever  de¬ 
veloped  in  De  Laval  Milkers,  plus  a 
simplicity  of  construction  and  installation, 
minimum  power  requirements,  uniformity 
and  perfection  of  milking,  with  reliability 
and  dependability  of  operation  never  before 
approached.  Again  De  Laval  is  first. 

Extensive  trials  during  the  past  three 
years  in  various  parts  of  the  country  prove 
the  Magnetic  to  be  the  world’s  best  milker. 
Users  are  delighted  with  it— cows  respond 
to  it  with  fullest  production. 

In  the  De  Laval  Magnetic,  pulsations  axe  con¬ 
trolled  by  means  of  a  simple,  efficient  and  patented 
application  of  electro-magnetic  force,  which  is 


created  at  the  pulso-pump  and  transmitted  by  wire 
to  the  units.  Not  only  is  the  famous  De  Laval 
principle  of  controlled  and  uniform  pulsations  re¬ 
tained,  but  it  is  accomplished  with  less  power,  less 
expense,  less  installation  and  greater  reliability 
than  was  ever  before  possible.  In  the  Magnetic, 
pulsation  control  is  instantaneously  uniform,  sim¬ 
ultaneous  and  perfectly  balanced. 

This  means  that  with  a  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Milker  every  cow  will  be  milked  in  the  best  possible 
way  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner  at  every 
milking,  which  is  essential  if  cows  are  to  produce  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  their  abilities.  There  are  no 
adjustments  for  the  operator  to  make — the  entire 
outfit  is  simple  and  easy  to  handle. 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  will  give  the  best  milking 
in  the  least  time,  for  the  most  years,  with  the  great¬ 
est  reliability,  economy  and  satisfaction  it  is  possible 
to  obtain.  Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  for  milking 
one  to  1000  or  more  cows.  Can  be  operated  with 
gas  engines  or  electric  motors. 


New  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 

For  the  Low  Price  Field 


THE  development  of  the  De  Laval  Utility  Milker  came  about  through 
the  fact  that  many  farmers  and  dairymen  who  had  previously 
purchased  other  makes  of  milkers  and  who  wished  to  secure  a 
De  Laval  made  milker  without  sacrificing  all  of  their  investment,  m- 
nuired  if  De  Laval  Milker  Units  could  be  used  with  their  installations. 

A  new  type  of  pulsator  was  developed  which  could  be  attached  to  a  De  Laval 
Utility  Unit,  enabling  it  to  work  upon  single  pipe  line  milker  installations  m  a  very 

^ManvoL the^eUtility  Units  were  put  into  operation  and  have  proved  so  successful 
that  it  was  decided  to  offer  for  sale  a  complete  Utility  Outfit.  This  milker  will  - 
better  results  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  milker  m  its  class.  It  is  a 
quality  milker  in  every  respect  and  reaches  a  lower  price  field  so  that  ipore  users 
can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  De  Laval  milking.  Made  in  one  and  two  unit  sizes. 
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THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Dept.  1J2 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  following 
(check  which) : 

I  De  I. aval  f  Magnetic  □  De  Laval  / 

1  Milkers  \  Utility  □  Separators  l 

J  Alpha  Dairy  Power  Plant  □ 

1  milk . .  •  •  •  cows. 


’  Golden  Series  □ 
,  Utility  Series  U 


l  Name . * . . . 

|  Town . .  R.F  4>. - ;•  State . 


Two  Lines  ot ' De  Laval  Separators 


SPHERE  arc  now  two  lines  of 
A  De  Laval  Separators,  for 
every  need  and  purse. 

The  Dc  Laval  Golden  Series 
is  the  world’s  best  separator  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  choice  of 

all  who  want  the  best. 

The  De  Laval  Utility  Scries  for  a 
lower  price  field  are  ideal  separators 
for  all  those  who  have  always  wanted 
De  Lavals  but  have  thought  they  were 
heyond  their  means. 


Through 
the  use  of 
the  electro 
magnet 
railroads 
operate  the 
comp  1  i  - 
eated  sig- 
nal  systems  that  assure  the 
safe  and  swift  operation  of 
trains.  In  the-  wonderful 
pipe  organs  electro  magnets 
control  the  hundreds  of 
valves.  In  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  the  steel  and  ore 
cranes  —  wherever  positive 
control,  lightning  speed  and 
dependability  are  needed,  the 
electro  magnet  is  used. 


In  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Milker  the  use  of  magnetic 
force  provides  the  simplest, 
most  dependable  and  most 
effective  pulsation  control 
ever  devised.  The  generator 
shown  at  (1)  which  is  belted 
to  the  pulso-pump  creates  the 
magnetic  force.  When  con¬ 
tact  is  made  by  a  revolving 
cam  in  the 
pulso- 
pump, 
instan¬ 
taneous 


contact  is 
made  with  a 
magnet  in  the 
pail  top,  which 

immediately  exerts  its  force 
and  lifts  the  metal  disc 
shown  at  (2).  This  permits 
vacuum  to  suck  back  the 
piston  in  the  pulsator  and 
causes  the  front  teat-cups  to 
massage  the  cow’s  teats, 
while  the  two  rear  teat-cups 
are  opened  and  milk  is  with¬ 
drawn.  When  contact  of  the 
revolving  cam  is  broken  the 
action  is  instantly  reversed. 

New  Alpha  Dairy 
Power  Plant 

The  new  Alpha  Vertical 
Dairy  Power  Plant  for  opera¬ 
ting  De  Laval  Milkers  and 
Separators  is  built  like  an 
automobile  engine.  It  has 
mechanically 
operated 
overhead 
valves, splash 
oiling  sys¬ 
tem,  roller 
bearing 
,  crankshaft. 

Heats  water* 

For  washing  the  milker 
while  engine  is  being  run. 
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A  Covered  Bridge — A  Relic  of  Old  Times  That  is  Fast  Disappearing 


Read  Governor  Roosevelt*s  Message  on  Roads  and  Taxes--Page  24 
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about  this  new  buying 
guide  to  fertilizer 


YOUR  Authorized  Swift  Agent  has 
news  for  you!  He  will  tell  you 
about  a  new  buying  guide  to  ferti¬ 
lizers — a  guide  as  important  as  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis ! 

You  know  that  guaranteed  analysis 
guarantees  the  amount  of  plantfood. 
It  does  not  guarantee  the  quality  of 
the  fertilizer. 

Now — a  new  buying  guide! 

Now  on  every  bag  of  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizer  you  will  find  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Quality.  It  tells  you  that 
Red  Steer  is  made  of  BEST  MATE- 
RIALS.DOUBLEMIXED, TRIPLE 
TESTED. 

This  new  Certificate  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  that  Red  Steer  Fertilizers  are 
made  from  the  BEST  MATERIALS 
— plantfood  from  the  most  productive 
sources.  They  have  gone  through 
two  complete  mixings — DOUBLE 
MIXED — to  make  sure  of  easy  drill¬ 
ing  and  that  each  plant  will  get  its 
share  of  plantfood. 

It  certifies  that  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers  undergo  at  least  three 
rigid  tests  in  up-to-date  laboratories. 
TRIPLE  TESTED!  To  assure  the 
right  kind  of  plantfood,  in  the  right 
form  and  correct  amount. 


“Best  Materials,  Double  Mixed,  Triple 
Tested  ” — Look  for  this  tag 

See  your  A.  S.  A.  Ask  him  to  show 
you  the  Certificate  of  Quality — your 
assurance  of  a  plus  value  in  fertilizers. 

Ask  him  about  Red  Steer  high 
analysis  fertilizers  7-11-  7,3-12-15  and 
4-16-10.  He  has  the  recommendations 
worked  out  by  Swift  &  Company  ex¬ 
perts,  in  co-operation  with  your  State 
'  Experiment  Station,  for  the  analysis 
best  suited  for  your  soil  and  crop. 

Your  Authorized  Swift  Agent  is  a 
good  man  to  know.  He  can  show  you 
how  to  make  more  profit  by  the  right 
use  of  fertilizer.  Make  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  You  can  find  him  by  looking  for 
the  signshownbelow,or  write  us  direct. 


Swifts  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 


Swift  &  Company- 
Fertilizer  Works 

Cleveland,  O. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Look  for 
the  sign  of 
the  A.  S.  A. 


FERTILIZERS  I 

i  it pays  to  use  them  | 


“IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM” 


Young  farmers  of  the  village,  Vezniko,  Macedonia,  considering  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  a  winter  short  course  in  agriculture.  The  village  now  has  a. 
flourishing  “school”.  The  Picture  was  taken  on  a  religious  holiday  when  t  e 
young  men  were  dressed  in  their  Sunday-best. 
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A  “Short  Course”  in  Greece 

Teaching  Farming  Methods  Under  Difficulties 


EDITOR’S  NOTE  — 

This  is  the  third  of  a 
series  of  letters 
from  H.  B.  Allen , 

Director  of  Education 
East  Relief.  Mr.  Allen  writes  from 
Athens  and  tells  of  Agricultural  condi¬ 
tions  in  Greece. 


By  H.  B.  ALLEN, 

Director  of  Education,  Near 
East  Relief 

for  the  Near  agine;  one  of 


THE  other  evening  in  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Adriani,  northern  Greece,  I 
witnessed  an  important  event  in  the 
agricultural  history  of  Greece.  In  this 
typical  peasant  community  I  attended 
an  agricultural  meeting  made  up  of 
forty-five  or  fifty  young  men  and  adult 
farmers  enrolled  for  a  series  of  evening 
lessons  on  local  farm  problems.  Even 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  language, 
it  could  readily  be  seen  that  the  “pupils” 

,  were  very  much  interested  in  the  les¬ 
son.  Through  my  interpreter  I  learned 
that  the  discussion  was  centering 
chiefly  around  the  question  of  prepar¬ 
ing  the  soil  for  tobacco.  The  keenest 
interest  and  the  greatest  number  of 
questions  had  to  do  with  the  use  of 
mineral  fertilizers  which  had  been 
tried  out,  it  seems,  by  some  of  the  far¬ 
mers  during  the  past  season.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  application  of  this  new  kind 
of  manure  had  resulted  in  more  harm 
than  good. 

The  leader  of  the  meeting,  a  young 
man,  was  himself  from  a  peasant 
home,  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  north¬ 
ern  Greece,  and  a  graduate  of  a  Greek 
farm  school,  explained  that  the  injury 
had  come  from  improper  use  of  the 
material.  He  brought  out  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  that  the  chemicals  had 
been  applied  too  heavily  and  had  been 
placed  too  close  to  the  young  plants, 
thus  burning  some  of  the  crop.  As 
near  as  I  could  find  out,  he  was  recom¬ 
mending  a  very  light  application  at 
first  and  then  a  heavier  application 
after  the  plants  had  attained  some  size. 
I  also  learned  at  this  meeting  that  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
recommending  a  6-8-8  formula  for  to¬ 
bacco  on  most  of  the  Macedonian  soils, 
and  it  was  especially  interesting  to 
note  that  the  speaker  was  stressing  the 
value  and  economy  of  always  using 
high  grade  fertilizers. 

Teaching  Under  Difficulties 

I  was  tremendously  pleased  with  the 
attendance  at  this  meeting,  the  inter¬ 
est  manifested  in  the  lesson,  and  the 
apparent  success  of  this  whole  ven¬ 
ture.  It  represented  some  of  the  first 
fruits  of  the  writer’s  efforts,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  government  officials, 
for  weeks  past.  Moreover,  it  was  fairly 
typical  of  many  similar  evening  courses 
which  are  being  attempted  this  winter 
in  various  parts  of  northern  Greece  and 
Macedonia.  The  “winter  short  course” 
of  which  this  lesson  formed  a  part  was 
not  established  without  considerable 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  young  man  in 
charge  of  this  center.  There  was  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  meeting 
place,  but  finally  a  room  in  the  village 
school  was  secured;  it  was  not  easy  to 
designate  an  hour  satisfactory  to 


everyone,  for  these 
peasants  work  far 
harder  than  most  of 
us  can  even  im, 
one  of  the  first  meetings  was 
forced  to  early  adjournment  by  dark¬ 
ness.  A  lamp  had  been  borrowed  for 
the  occasion  from  some  home  in  the 
neighborhood  but  after  a  short  time 
the  owm  reappeared  to  claim  the 
light  for  Mr  own  needs. 

The  major  solved  this  problem  hy 
running  a  \ire  into  the  room  from  the 
street  and  Vttaching  an  electric  light 
bulb.  This  town  is  more  fortunate 
than  many  in  having  a  supply  of  elec 
tricity  which  furnishes  light  to  a  few 
of  the  public  places  and  some  of  the 
more  prosperous  shops.  In  this  com¬ 
munity,  more  than  in  any  other  per¬ 
haps,  the  agriculturist  engaged  for  this 
special  work  had  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  undertaking,  had  persevered  in  the 
face  of  serious  difficulties,  and  was  at 
last  rewarded  with  real  success.  While 
speaking  to  the  group  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before  the  meeting  adjourned,  I 
was  informed  that  this  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  village 
(probably  in  the  whole  of  Greece)  that 
a  school  or  institute  dealing  with  prac¬ 
tical  farm  problems  had  been  made 
available  to  the  peasants  themselves. 

Six  Acres  in  Nine  Separate  Lots 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  meet¬ 
ing  while  travelling  about  in  the  same 
area,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  visit  with  a  fairly  representative 
individual  farmer.  It  was  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Zyghos  where  we  had  stopped 
to  confer  with  the  mayor  in  regard  to 
certain  matters.  It  happened  that  we 
completed  our  business  fairly  soon  and 
so  we  spent  an  hour  or  so,  while  sip¬ 
ping  Turkish  coffee,  discussing  the 
community  in  general  and  the  mayor’s 
own  farm  in  particular.  Mr.  Panayotis 
Balsanides  told  me  that  his  village  con¬ 
sists  of  350  houses,  500  families  and  a 
total  population  of  about  2000  people- 
all  farmers.  Of  course,  there  are  a  few 
shopkeepers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
etc.,  but  even  these  tradesmen  have 
their  individual  allotments  of  land 
which  they  manage  somehow  to  culti¬ 
vate.  His  own  farm  consists  of  24 
stremmas  (approximately  6  acres)  and 
is  divided  into  9  sections  located  in  as 
many  different  places  and  on  all  sides 
of  the  village.  The  most  distant  piece 
of  land  is  situated  about  one  and  one- 
half  hour’s  walk  from  his  home,  while 
the  nearest  plot  is  only  about  10  min¬ 
utes  distant. 

In  talking  with  other  farmers  of  the 
region  I  had  already  discovered  this 
same  peculiar  division  of  land,  and 
each  one  seemed  to  be  firm  in  his  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  a  wise  arrangement. 
Mr.  Balsanidis  presented  the  same  ar¬ 
gument  as  the  others,  namely,  that 
such  an  arrangement  is  an  insurance 
against  total  loss  during  any  one  sea¬ 
son;  that  rain,  hail,  wash-outs  and 
sundry  calamities  are  not  apt  to  strike 
in  the  same  place  during  the  same 
year.  Perhaps  for  this  mountainous 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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High  Spots  from  Farmers’  Week  Talks 

Here  is  the  Latest  Thought  on  Farm  and  Home  Problems 


//y  AST  evening,”  said  Governor  Roose- 
•*  I  .  velt  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Ithaca, 
spoke  to  the  ladies  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus  in 
regard  to  the  wastefulness  and  extravagance  of 
our  local  government,  our  town  government  and 
in  many  cases  our  county  government  and  I  made 
the  point  that  a  reorganization  of  town  and 
county  government  has  got  to  come  from  the  bot¬ 
tom;  that  in  my  judgment  in  the  next  few  years 
reorganization  is  going  to  be  forced,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  going  to  come  from  the  community  and 

the  town  itself .  A  very  small  amount  of  the 

tax  paid  by  the  average  property  owner  goes  to 
the  upkeep  of  the  state  government  and  a  very 
small  part  to  the  Federal  government.  The  great 
bulk  is  spent  right  at  home,  in  a  large  percentage 
of  cases  in  the  offices  of  the  town  and  county 
government,  with  two  of  the  main  factors  being 
the  cost  of  roads  and  schools. 

“I  am  sorry  to  say  that  most  town  and  local 
government  is  not  efficient  from  the  modern  point 

of  view.  That  is  your  responsibility . Just 

on  the  subject  of  highways,  the  local  people  have 
to  pay  35  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  state  65 
per  cent.  For  example,  some  counties  have  a 
large  area,  with  small  population,  and  with  their 
share  of  an  expensive  and  lengthy  road  system 
running  very  high,  while  a  smaller,  richer  county 
may  have  10  times  the  population  and  land 
values  that  make  their  road  tax  very  small ;  as, 
in  one  of  the  wealthier  counties  any  man  who 
owns  $10,000  worth  of  real  estate  in  the  county 
pays  but  $3.67  to  complete  his  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  state  system  of  roads  in  his  county,  while 
in  another  county,  Madison  I  think,  the  man  who 
owns  $10,000  worth  of  real  estate  has  a  tax  of 
$427  as  his  share  of  highway  costs.  That  is  why 
the  advisory  commission  proposed  that  the  state 


By  MABEL  G.  FEINT 

bear  a  greater  shafe.  Take  Tompkins  County,  as 
it  seems  nearest  for  many  of  us.  The  county  still 
has  21  miles  of  road  to  be  built.  Under  the  ex¬ 
isting  law  it  will  cost  the  county  $412,000  to  build 
this  road.  Under  the  proposed  law  the  county’s 
share  of  the  expense  would  be  $147,000  or  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  that  one  item  alone  of  $265,000.” 

Pay  Taxes  from  Forests 

Governor  Roosevelt  was  the  first  Governor  to 
visit  Farm  and  Home  Week  and  the  largest  hall 
on  the  campus  was  filled  an  hour  before  he  was 
to  speak,  so  that  hundreds  were  unable  to  hear 
him.  He  confessed  to  owning  a  farm  that  he  is 
unable  to  make  pay  a  profit,  but  thinks  he  may 
be  called  a  good  forester.  “I  like  to  think  of  the 
day  many  years  ago  when  I  was  in  Germany  with 
my  family  and  of  a  little  city  of  6,000  or  8,000 
inhabitants.  Back  of  this  city  was  a  forest  and 
the  people  of  that  city  paid  not  a  single  cent  or 
mark  of  taxes  because  their  city  government  costs 
were  paid  by  the  income  the  municipality  received 
from  this  forest.” 

Governor  Roosevelt  disapproved  proposed  re¬ 
forestation  legislation  as  dealing  with  forests  of 
too  small  acreages  and  having  other  wasteful 
features.  But  the  state  must  go  into  reforesta¬ 
tion  and  the  investing  public  must  be  persuaded 
that  growing  trees  is  as  sound  an  investment  on 
a  large  scale  as  investing  in  railroad  bonds.  He 
discussed  the  gasoline  tax  in  detail  as  a  tax  that 
costs  less  to  collect,  one  in  which  there  is  less  eva¬ 
sion  and  one  that  is  sound,  as  it  falls  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  recipient.  It  is  in  force  in  46  out  of  48 
states. 

Summing  up  the  tax  relief  the  new  legislation 
may  mean,  he  said,  “The  commission  wants  this 


tax  relief  to  assist  every  taxpayer.  It  is  up  to 
you  to  see  that  it  does.  Do  not  let  your  super¬ 
visors  get  it.” 

*  *  * 

“In  300  years  America  has  achieved  as  no 
other  nation  ever  has,  from  the  standpoint  of  in¬ 
ternal  development  of  the  people  and  in  material 
things.  We  can  say,  as  we  could  not  have  said 
three  months  ago,  that  we  are  “all  set”  to  do  the 
thing  that  awaits  to  be  done  as  never  before. 
There  is  a  man  at  the  head  of  this  nation  who  is 
of  peculiar  fitness  for  his  job.  Never  was  there 
so  great  a  task  or  a  man  so  fitted  to  fulfill  it. 
Mr.  Hoover  is  the  greatest  engineer,  the  tremen¬ 
dous  man  of  business,  the  internationally  minded 
statesman,  the  man  of  faith !  To  him  is  entrusted 
the  task  of  keeping  God  in  human  affairs.” — 
Charles  M.  Gardner,  editor,  National  Grange 
Monthly. 

*  *  *  . 

Milk  Shortage  An  Acute  Problem 

“You  are  going  to  produce  enough  milk  for  the 
New  York  city  demands  four  years  from  now, 
as  there  are  enough  extra  heifers  and  calves  be¬ 
ing  raised  to  assure  this.  The  critical  period  in 
protecting  the  New  York  market  will  come  in  the 
next  year  or  two.  It  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
education  of  every  single  producer  to  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  own  responsibility  to  produce  an  extra 
15  pounds  or  so  a  day  when  asked  to  by  his  own 
cooperative  association.  The  "first  requirement  is 
to  feed  well  all  summer  so  the  herd  does  not  get 
thin,  keep  the  flow  up  and  so  hold  your  own  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  whether  you 
be  a  member  of  an  independent  cooperative  or 
other  organization.  Then  national  conditions  will 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


The  Fertilizer  Market  Situation 


Lower  Your  Costs  By  Using  High  Analysis  Goods  at  Cash  Prices 


By  GILBERT  GUSLER 

Standard  Farm  Paper  Market  Analyst 


THE  fertilizer  market  is  one  realm  where 
the  farmer’s  dollar  is  above  par.  A  pound 
of  many  other  crops  on  which  fertilizer 
is  extensively  used  will  pay  for  more  fer¬ 
tilizer  than  they  would  have  bought  15  to  20 
years  ago.  Of  virtually  no  other  important  item 
of  farm  expense  does  that  hold  true.  This  situa¬ 
tion  is  all  the  more  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  dollar’s  worth  of  fertilizer  wisely  used  can 
generally  be  counted  upon  to  bring  an  increase 
of  $2  to  $4  and  sometimes  more  in  the  value  of 
the  crop  produced. 

The  accompanying  chart  pictures  the  changes 
in  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
their  products  since  1910  and  retail 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  fertilizer. 

The  third  line  shows  the  changes  in 
the  value  of  farm  products  when  ex¬ 
changed  for  fertilizer.  They  are  ex¬ 
pressed  as  index  numbers,  taking  the 
period  from  1910  to  1914  as  100. 

Fertilizer  prices  have  been  lower 
than  prices  of  farm  products  in  each 
of  the  last  six  years.  The  index  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  in  1928 
was  139;  that  it,  a  combination  of 
units  of  various  farm  products  that 
would  have  brought  $1.00  before  the 
war  sold  for  $1.39  in  1928.  The  in¬ 
dex  of  retail  prices  for  fertilizer  for 
the  first  half  of  1928,  which  is  as 
far  as  it  is  available,  was  133.  The 
exchange  value  of  farm  products  for 
fertilizer  in  1928  was  104.5,  or>  *he 
quantity  of  farm  products  that  would 
have  paid  for  100  pounds  of  fertili¬ 
ser  in  pre-war  days  would  have 
bought  104.5  pounds  in  1928.  It 


would  have  paid  for  112  pounds  in  1925. 

Fertilizer  prices  have  held  on  a  low  basis  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  because  of  the  low 
incomes  received  by  farmers,  the  previous  over¬ 
expansion  of  the  fertilizer  industry,  and  changes 
in  technical  processes  and  trade  conditions  which 
have  cheapened  fertilizer  raw  materials. 

Fertilizer  companies  as  well  as  farmers  have 
been  on  Uneasy  Street  since  1920.  Prices  of  most 
products  farmers  buy  and  taxes  have  been  so 


high  compared  with  farm  returns  that  the 
ability  of  farmers  to  purchase  fertilizers,  which 
in  themselves  were  moderate-priced,  has  been  re¬ 
stricted. 

The  fertilizer  business  evidently  was  quite 
profitable  in  the  years  before  the  war.  At  any 
rate,  the  number  of  plants  in  operation  increased 
from  550  in  1909  to  784  in  1914.  Sales  increased 
at  the  rate  of  350,000  tons  a  year  from  1900  to 
1914.  Apparently,  it  was  assumed  that  this 
growth  would  continue,  and  plant  capacity  was 
expanded  to  care  for  it.  But,  sales  increased  very 
little  after  1914.  The  producing  capacity  of  the 
industry  has  been  estimated  at  10,- 
000,000  tons,  which  is  about  25  per 
cent  more  than  ever  was  sold  in  one 
year.  Pressure  to  keep  this  capacity 
in  use  has  caused  price  cutting  and 
selling  at  close  margins  during  the 
difficult  times  since  1920.  Some 
plants  were  forced  out  of  business, 
so  that  only  587  were  in  operation 
in  1925. 

The  most  important  change  in  the 
technical  processes  tending  to  cheap¬ 
en  fertilizer  has  been  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  production  of  air  nitrates. 
According  to  H.  R.  Smalley  of  the 
National  Fertilizer  Association,  syn¬ 
thetic  ammonia  comprised  37  per 
cent  of  the  world  consumption  of 
nitrogen  compounds  in  1927;  by¬ 
product  sulphate  of  ammonia  from 
coke  and  coal  gas  plants,  24  per  cent ; 
Chilean  nitrate,  23  per  cent;  cyana- 
mid,  14  per  cent ;  and  nitrate  of  lime, 
2  per  cent.  In  1913,  Chile  deposits 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Prices  received  by  farmers  have  been  relatively  higher  than  fertilizers 
at  retail  in  recent  years,  so  that  farm  products  would  exchange  for  more 
fertilizers  than  in  pre-war  days.  Based  on  data  from  United  States  De» 
partment  of  Agriculture. 
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How  Much  Does  It  Cost  To  Run  a 
One-Room  School? 

We  think  the  four-mill  plan  of  school  taxation,  the 
State  to  pay  the  remainder,  is  O.  K.,  but  we  believe 
that  $1500  is  too  large  an  allowance  for  a  one-room 
school. — E.  A.,  New  York. 

THE  original  intention  of  this  school  bill  to 
help  the  one-room  school  was  to  make  the 
maximum  $1500,  but  the  idea  is  now  to  make 
the  maximum  $1200  for  1929,  $1300  for  1930, 
$1400  for  1931  and  $1500  by  1932.  All  of  these 
suggestions  may  be  changed,  of  course,  by 
amendments  before  the  legislature  passes  the  bill. 

The  average  cost  of  maintaining  a  one-room 
school  in  New  York  State  is  between  $1200  and 
$1300.  There  are,  of  course,  many  under  this 
average,  and  many  over. 

We  fully  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  above 
letter,  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  increase 
extravagance  with  public  funds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  thought  back  of  this  proposal  is  to  give 
the  district  schools  a  chance  to  compete  with  the 
city  schools  for  well  trained  teachers,  and  to  do 
so  with  no  added  taxes  to  the  district  itself. 


needed  is  from  summer  to  winter  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  However  there  are  some  things  that  can  be 
planned  for  now  that  will  help  next  fall.  The 
chief  of  these  is  careful  feeding  and  care  during 
the  spring  and  summer  so  as  never  to  allow  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  animal  to  decline.  Once  it  gets 
down  it  is  practically  impossible  to  bring  it  back. 
This  means  constant  and  heavier  feeding  of  con¬ 
centrates  through  the  entire  season  and  plans  for 
plenty  of  supplementary  green  crops*  during  the 
summer  with  early  cut  hay  and  good  silage  next 
fall.  Dairymen  can  follow  such  a  program,  and 
will  follow  it,  if  they  are  paid  for  it. 

Therefore,  the  big  problem  before  the  leaders 
of  the  industry  in  this  section  is  to  find  some 
way,  and  find  it  immediately,  to  prevent  any  de  ¬ 
cline  of  milk  prices  too  early  this  spring  and  to 
announce  immediately  better  prices  or  assurances 
of  better  prices  for  milk  produced  next  fall. 


Protect  the  Bean  Grower 

ACCORDING  to  the  Michigan  Farmer,  a 
Standard  Farm  Paper,  many  leading  men  in 
Michigan  interested  in  the  growth  of  beans 
made  a  careful  study  recently  of  the  cost  of 
growing  an  acre  of  beans  under  average  Michi¬ 
gan  conditions,  and  found  that  the  cost  amounted 
to  $42.46.  -For  the  past  thirteen  years,  the  av¬ 
erage  yield  for  that  state  is  -11.4  bushels,  or  684 
pounds  per  acre.  This  gives  an  average  cost  to 
the  farmer  of  $6.20  per  hundredweight  of  beans. 
How  does  this  compare  with  production  in  New 
York  ? 

A  committee,  representing  the  Michigan  bean 
growers,  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  Congress  to  urge  an  increase  of 
one  dollar  per  bushel  in  the  tariff  on  beans.  We 
hope  that  the  committee  will  grant  their  request 
to  protect  the  American  bean  growers. 


Better  Milk  Prices  Would  Prevent 
Shortage 

THOSE  who  have  been  studying  the  situation 
are  agreed  that  there  will  be  the  greatest 
shortage  of  milk  in  the  history  of  the  market 
next  fall  during  October  and  November.  The 
Milk  Stabilization  Committee,  the  Dairymen’s 
Eeague  Cooperative  Association,  and  many  of 
the  dealers  are  interested  in  a  campaign  to  ac¬ 
quaint  dairymen  with  the  situation  and  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  make  arrangements  to  produce 
more  milk  next  fall  in  order  to  prevent  the  short¬ 
age  and  preserve  the  New  York  milk  shed  within 
its  present  boundaries.  Every  means  of  publicity 
and  education  are  to  be  used  to  bring  the  facts 
home  to  daiiymen. 

All  of  which  is  good  and  commendable,  so  far 
as  it  goes.  Bat  we  must  repeat  our  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  one  chief  way  to  insure  a  plentiful 
supply  of  milk  during  the  short  periods  is  to  pay 
for  it  on  the  basis  of  costs  of  production  plus  a 
profit  and  to  announce  such  increased  payments 
time  enough  so  that  dairymen  can  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  plans. 

It  is  none  too  early  for  farmers  to  get  ready 
to  increase  .their  milk  supply  next  November.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  early  enough,  for  the  chief  change 


Says  Consumers  Do  Not  Want  More 
Butterfat  in  Milk 

IN  a  recent  address  before  a  milk  dealers’  con¬ 
vention,  W.  A.  Foster  of  the  Borden’s  Farm 
Products  Company  made  the  point  that  it  does 
not  pay  from  the  dealer’s  standpoint  to  talk  rich¬ 
ness  of  milk  and  cream  line  to  the  consumer. 
Mr.  Foster  said  that  the  Borden  Company  has 
had  some  experience  in  selling  milk  testing  4.4 
per  cent  butterfat  at  18  cents  a  quart  and  milk- 
testing  3.6  per  cent  butterfat  at  17  cents  a  quart, 
and  the  experience  of  his  company  did  not  justify 
handling  the  richer  milk  at  the  higher  price. 

Consumers  had  the  choice  of  the  two  grades 
of  milk  and  they  purchased  during  one  month 
52,791  units  (pints  and  quarts)  of  3.6  per  cent 
milk,  and  only  34,465  units  of  the  milk  testing 
4.4  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  sales  of  milk  and 
cream  for  the  average  customer  for  one  month 
was  $7.48  for  users  of  the  3.6  milk  and  only 
$6.73  for  users  of  the  4.4  per  cent  milk.  The 
point  of  Mr.  Foster’s  address  was  that,  judging 
from  this  experience  of  his  company  and  these 
figures,  it  does  not  pay  the  dealer  to  try  to  sell 
milk  too  high  in  butterfat. 

We  hesitate,  however,  to  accept  this  same  con¬ 
clusion,  for  we  believe  were  the  two  grades  of 
milk  properly  advertised  so  that  the  consumer 
could  be  absolutely  sure  that  he  was  getting  the 
richer  milk  for  the  higher  price,  there  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  considerable  portion  of  consumers 
who  would  buy  the  richer  milk.  Thousands  of 
them  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  every  year  to 
buy  extra  cream  for  their  coffee  and  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

V 

Government  in  Competition  With 
Farmers 

SINCE  reclamation  has  been  a  policy  of  the 
government,  twenty-four  projects  have  been 
constructed,  and  four  are  under  construction 
at  present.  The  twenty-four  constructed  projects 
located  in  fifteen  western  states,  include  1,956,910 


irrigable  acres,  to  which  a  full  water  supply  15 
furnished.  In  addition,  the  government  furnishes 
supplemental  water  to  1,482,956  acres  which  are 
included  in  private  enterprises  which  had  an  in¬ 
sufficient  water  supply.  The  projects  are  sub¬ 
divided  into  38,428  farms,  with  a  resident  popu¬ 
lation  of  143,227  people. 

Representative  Louis  T.  McFadden,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  this  absurd  reclamation  situation,  re¬ 
cently  said : 

“Either  we  are  to  bury  farming  deep  and  for 
decades  to  come  under  these  huge  contemplated 
land  reclamation  projects  like  Boulder  Dam  and 
Columbia  River,  or  we  will,  statesmanlike,  hold 
these  vast  competitive  resources  in  reserve  and 
undeveloped  until  such  time  as,  stimulated  by  as¬ 
sured  profits  from  farm  production,  settlers  seek 
these  lands  at  prices  and  on  terms  which  will 
justify  the  employment  of  private' capital  to  con¬ 
struct  the  necessary  works.” 

Representative  McFadden  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  common  sense  on  this  subject.  What  fool¬ 
ishness  for  the  government  to  be  contemplating 
farm  relief  and  at  the  same  time  spending  mil¬ 
lions  to  open  all  of  this  new  land  to  agricultural 
production ! 

Nitrogen  Fertilizers  Increasing 

DR.  FIRMAN  E.  BEAR,  head  of  the  Soils 
Department  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
recently  said  that  the  farmers  of  America  and 
of  the  world  will  soon  be  using  several  additional 
million  tons  of  nitrogen.  He  estimated  that  this 
quantity,  if  applied  to  wheat,  would  produce  95 
per  cent  of  this  country’s  average  total  yield  of 
wheat. 

The  chief  reasons  for  the  increased  use  of 
nitrogen  are :  first,  lower  prices ;  and  second, 
more  knowledge  on  the  part  of  farmers  of  the 
results  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  right  use  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer. 

“Indeed,”  said  Dr.  Bear,  “lower-priced  nitro¬ 
gen  makes  it  necessary  to  reconsider  the  question 
as  to  whether  legumes  are  the  cheapest  source  of 
all  the  nitrogen  required  on  the  farm.” 

It  is  because  of  the  growing  importance  of 
nitrogen  that  we  have  been  trying  to  give  the 
latest  and  best  authoritative  information  on  this 
subject,  and  on  the  whole  subject  of  fertilizer 
practice,  in  the  articles  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Blair  of  the 
New  lersey  Experiment  Station.  You  may  de¬ 
pend  on  the  columns  of  American  Agrici'l- 
’turist  to  continue  to  keep  you  informed  on  the 
important  subject  of  fertilizers. 


Results  from  the  Chicago  Milk  Strike 

IN  many  ways  a  milk  strike  is  a  deplorable 
necessity,  but  sometimes  it  is  a  necessity  never¬ 
theless.  We  have  reported  the  news  from  the 
Chicago  milk  strike  from  time  to  time,  but  we 
think  the  thought  is  worth  emphasizing  that 
while  the  dairymen  did  not  get  all  of  their  de¬ 
mands,  they  did  get  some  raise  in  price  overprint 
the  dealers  offered  in  the  first  place,  and  what  is 
better  still,  they  secured  recognition  of  their  or¬ 
ganization,  the  Pure  Milk  Association. 

Now  if  only  they  would  all  get  back  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  and  .  work  together,  producers  wou-'J 
pretty  nearly  put  an  end  to  future  milk  market 
problems  in  the  Chicago  district. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HERE  is  a  good  one  that  a  friend  of  ndne 
sent  : 

Jack  and  Bill,  brothers,  were  in  the  dra  J 
for  the  World  War.  As  the  time  approached  U 
them  to  go  before  the  examining  board,  one  sai  ■ 
to  the  other  that  he  guessed  maybe  they  haj 
better  take  a  bath.  Accordingly,  they  procure* 
wash  tub,  water,  etc.,  and  proceeded.  During  u1 
ablutions,  Jack  said, to  his  brother: 

“Bill,  I  b’lieve  you’re  dirtier  than  I  be. 
“Well,  what  of  it?”  Bill  snapped  rather  in¬ 
dignantly.  “I’m  two  years  older!” 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


THE  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  more  than 
busy.  In  addition  to  my  regular  jobs  of 
publishing  American  Agriculturist  and 
running  my  farm  at  Fishkill,  I  have  been 
spending  two  or  three  days  every  week  at  Al¬ 
bany.  Never  have  I  seen 
the  situation  at  Albany 
more  hopeful  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmer 
than  it  is  at  present. 

'WtS,  r  At  the  February  21st 

^j®|§  ^  m  e  e  t  i  n  g  of  Governor 

Roosevelt’s  Agricultural 
gT  Advisory  Commission,  we 

recommended  that  a  plan 
be  adopted  for  re-imburs- 
ing  the  Counties  up  to 
50%  of  the  cost  of  re¬ 
moving  snow  from  the 
State  and  County  highways;  this  cost  to  the 
State  not  to  exceed  $50.  per  mile. 

A  sub-committee  which  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  emergency  needs  of  the  farmer  for  ad¬ 
ditional  research  work  at  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca  and  the  experiment  station  at 
Geneva  brought  in  a  report  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  the  commission.  The  more 
important  recommendations  which  were  adopted 
were  that  funds  should  be  made  available  this 
year  to  give  added  laboratory  facilities  to  the 
experiment  station  at  Geneva  and  that  sufficient 
funds  be  provided  for  investigation  of  muck  land 
problems,  peach  moths,  codling  moths  and  allied! 
insects  and  potato  diseases,  production  and  stor¬ 
age.  Furthermore,  it  was  recommended  that  ad¬ 
ditional  money  be  provided  to  expand  the  work 
of  the  cow  testing  associations,  and  that  studies 
[■could  be  made  of  city  markets,  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  and  rural  government.  In  addition,  funds 
should  be  provided  so  that  the  College  of  Flome 
Economics  could  study  the  costs  of  living  on  the 
farm  and  lastly,  that  monies  be  made  available 
so  that  the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  at 
Cornell  should  be  permitted  to  render  greater 
service  to  the  live  stock  interests  in  solving  their 
problems  of  feeding,  breeding  and  disease  con- 
I  trol. 

The  Legislature  will  most  likely  adjourn  011 
[  or  before  April  first  and  it  behooves  our  readers 
to  watch  what  takes  place  in  Albany  very  closely. 
In  the  recent  issues  of  American  Agriculturist 
j we  have  tried  to  give  you  every  opportunity  to 
know  of  the  various  recommendations  that  have 
been  made  to  the  Governor  on  the  agricultural 
situation  in  the  State.  The  Governor  in  his 
speech  at  Farmers  Week  clearly  showed  that  he 
was  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  to  him  by  his 
non-partisan  Advisory 
[  Commission.  By  working 
closely  together  and  letting 
j0Ur  Senators  and  Assem¬ 
blymen  know  what  we 
[Want,  thosQ  of  us  who  are 
so  vitally  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  tax  relief  and  addition- 
,ai  aid  to  our  rural  schools 
pan  undoubtedly,  with  the 
help  of  Governor  Roosevelt 
End  the  Legislature,  get 
I  what  we  want  this  year. 


| ,  Eie  first  reports  have 
I  just  come  in  for.  the  yearly7 
Records  on  five  of  the 
daughters  of  Hengerveld 
I*  qhestead  De  Kol  4TH. 
I  ie  following  are  the 
Records  of  these  five  first 
calf  heifers. 

Vnhl;!!LInka  Veeman  DeKol 
1000711. 

At  2  yr.  8  mo.  28  days, 
13,123.1  lbs. 

days**  522'48  lbs-  in  349 


Fishkill  Jennie  De  Kol  No.  978696 

At  2  yr.  10  mo.  2  days 

Milk  14,024.2  lbs.  Butter  635.08  lbs.  in  365  days 

Fishkill  Clara  Inka  De  Kol  No.  978694 
At  3  yr.  0  mo.  4  days 

Milk  12,856.0  lbs.  Butter  551.60  lbs.  in  365  days 

Fishkill  Inka  Pontiac  De  Kol  No.  1000712 
At  2  yr.  7  mo.  17  days 

Milk  10,252.8  lbs.  Butter  453.86  lbs.  in  341  days 

Fishkill  Colantha  Inka  De  Kol  No.  1000705 

At  2  yr.  10  mo.  5  days 

Milk  12,194.1  lbs.  Butter  527.40  lbs.  in  365  days 
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Since  the  first  of  the  year  we  have  made  the 
following  sales  of  bulls  : 

Fishkill  Colantha  Inka  No.  552463, 

Sold  to  Graham  Bros,  of  Swan  Lake,  New  York. 

Fishkill  Inka  Triumph  Hengerveld  No.  550695, 

.  Sold  to  Geo.  Beckwith,  Stissing,  New  York. 

Fishkill  Vale  Colantha  No.  552464, 

Sold  to  Wm.  A.  Whalen,  LaGrangeville,  New  York. 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


Rain  before  seven , 

Stop  before  eleven 

ONE  morning,  more  years  ago  than  I  like 
to  remember,  Father  and  I  arose  early  to 
go  blackberrying,  but  when  we  looked  out¬ 
doors  it  was  raining. 

“Never  mind,”  said  Father,  “See  that  blue 
sky  over  there  in  the  West?  That  means  that 
by  the  time  we  get  to  the  berry  patch,  the  sun 
will  be  shining.” 

So  we  started  out  in  the  rain,  but  the  patch 
of  blue  in  the  western  sky  kept  growing  until 
finally  the  sun  came  out  and  chased  away  all  the 
clouds. 

More  than  almost  any7  other  trade,  farming 
depends  upon  the  weather,  and  probably  for  this 
reason  the  average  farmer  is  a  good  weather 
prophet.  Fie  has  built  up,  and  handed  down 
through  the  years,  many  old  rhymes  and  sayings 
founded  upon  the  observation  and  experience  of 
generations. 

Some  correspondence  with  my  brothe’r,  George 
Duff,  and  with  K.  E.  Chute  of  Hayward,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  brought  some  of  these  weather 
rhymes  and  prophecies  to  mind. .  Some  are  non¬ 
sensical,  but  many  of  them  are  fairly  reliable. 
All  of  us  have  no  doubt  heard  this  one:/ 

A  rainbow  in  the  morning 
Is  the  shepherd’s  warning ; 

A  rainbow  at  night 
Is  the  shepherd’s  delight. 

This  is  good  logic  because  thunderstorms  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  generally  travel  from 
West  to  East  and  a  rainbow  at  night  means  clear 
sky7  in  the  West  and  the  sun  lighting  a  cloud  bank 
that  has  passed  us  by. 

Thunder  in  the  West 

Brings  the  hay-maker  (or  hired  man)  rest, 

.  But  thunder  to  the  North 
Brings  the  hay-maker  forth. 


The  Long  Island  Cauliflower  Association  sells  a  large  part  of  the  crop  grown  by  its  mem¬ 
bers .  The  above  picture  was  taken  during  a  cauliflower  auction  at  Riverhead .  Mr.  Arthur 
Howell,  auctioneer,  may  be  found  near  the  center  of  the  picture  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Talmage, 
president  of  the  association,  is  standing  at  the  extreme  right. 


This  is  true  because  a  storm  which  grumbles 
from  a  point  north  or  Northwest  will  usually 
pass  around,  but  if  thunder  is  heard  from  points 
directly  west,  it  is  pretty  likely  to  rain. 

Ring  around  the  moon, 

Storm  very  soon. 

This  is  a  good  sign  of  storm  because  it  indi¬ 
cates  a  heavy  haze  in  the  atmosphere.  Some  of 
the  prophets  go  further,  however,  and  claim  that 
the  number  of  stars  within  the  circle  show  the 
number  of  day's  before  the  storm.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  this  except  possibly  the  thicker  the  haze, 
the  fewer  stars  showing. 

The  condition  of  the  dew  in  the  morning  is 
always  a  good  sign  of  coming  weather  conditions. 
Every  dweller  in  the  country  knows  that  if  there 
is  no  dew  in  the  morning  it  is  almost  certain  that 
either  the  sky  was  clouded  or  that  there  was  a 
high  wind,  or  both,  all  indicating  that  there  is  a 
storm  coming. 

When  the  grass  is  dry  at  morning  light. 

Look  for  rain  before  the  night; 

When  dew  is  on  the  grass, 

Bain  will  never  come  to  pass. 

Then  there  is  the  old  rhyme  about  the  setting 
sun : 

When  the  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 

Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  tomorrow. 

Old-timers  have  often  foretold  the  weather  by 
the  fog.  Here  is  the  rhyme :  , 

When  the  mist  creeps  up  the  hill, 

Farmer,  out  with  your  plow  and  drill; 

When  the  mist  begins  to  nod, 

Farmer,  leave  alone  your  sod. 

However,  heavy  fogs  generally7  come  in  periods 
of  fair  weather.  “Mackerel  sky”,  or  horizontal 
bands  of  stratus  late  in  the  evening,  forming  near 

sunset  and  disappearing 
soon  after  sunrise,  indicate 
coming  high  wind,  or  wind 
and  rain.  Red,  angry  sun¬ 
rise  indicates  storm  with 
wind,  but  a  bright  red  sun¬ 
set  foretells  fair  weather. 
In  fact,  such  sunsets  are 
the  results  of  long,  dry7 
spells  when  the  air  is  full 
of  dust. 

Blue,  smoky  haze  in  au¬ 
tumn  or  spring  is  usually 
caused  by7  forest  fires  and 
is  generally  a  sign  of  dry 
weather.  This  haze  often 
forms  a  ring  around  the 
moon  and  offsets  the  theory 
that  such  a  ring  denotes  a 
coming  storm. 

Sun  dogs,  which  are 
large  circles  around  the 
sun,  having  one  or  more 
imitation  suns  or  moon 
within  the  circle,  foretell  a 
great  storm.  This  phenome¬ 
non  is  very  rare  in  the  East 
but  is  often  seen  on  the 
( Continued  on  Page  25) 
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What  happened 
when  the 
spray  rig  broke? 


gPOlSONg 

antidote  - — :■ 


THE  TOLEDO  REX  SPRAT  CO. 

TOltftO.  OHIO 


Other  REX  spray  materials  in 
elude  a  complete  line  of  agri- 
cultural  sprays; 

Rex  Dry  Lime-Suiphur 

Rex  Oil  Emulsion 

Rex  Bordo  Mixture 

Sulphur 

Copper  Dusts 

Rex  Calcium  Arsenate 

40%  Nicotine  Sulphate 


f 


Read  what  R.  C.  Ferguson  says: 

We  get  many  fine  letters  from  fruit  growers  about 
the  excellence  of  NuREXFORM.  Here  is  an  un¬ 
usual  one  from  R.  C.  Ferguson: 

“I  hired  an  outfit  to  do  my  spraying  this  year. 
While  in  my  orchard  he  broke  down  with  a  tank 
full  of  NuREXFORM.  The  repairs  would  take 
three  hours.  He  said  to  me:  “We  will  have  to 
empty  the  tank  as  the  lead  will  plug  up  the  pipes.” 
I  told  him  not  to  worry  as  this  was  different  lead. 
He  was  greatly  surprised  that  we  had  no  trouble 
with  the  tank.” 

#  *  *  * 

Remarkable  suspension  is  not  the  only  advant¬ 
age  of  NuREXFORM  Improved  (Patented)  Dry 
Arsenate  of  Lead.  All  fruit  growers  speak  highly 
of  its  spreading,  adhesive  covering  and  controll¬ 
ing  qualities  as  well. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  NuREXFORM  costs 
slightly  more  a  pound  in  first  cost,  it  proves  to 
be  the  most  economical  lead  you  can  buy  in  final 
results — in  time,  labor  and  worry  saved  and  in 
the  greater  percentage  of  sound  fruit  it  produces. 
Do  not  decide  upon  this  season’s  lead  until  you 
have  fully  investigated  NuREXFORM.  Write  us 
about  it. 

THE  TOLEDO  REX  SPRAY  CO; 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 


IMPROVED 


DR  Y_  ARSENATE  OF_L.EAD 


Don’t  Forget! 

That  the  best  way  to  protect  your  seed 
corn  from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 

Larks,  Moles,  Gophers,  Woodchucks, 

Squirrels  and  other  corn  pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  is  to  use 

STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 

the  preparation  that  farmers  have 
used  with  success  for  the  past  20  years 
and  which  is  manufactured  only  by 

THE  CEDAR  HILL  FORMULAE  CO. 

~  Box  500M,  New  Britain,  Connecticut 

^  If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  hardware,  seed 
or  drug  store,  order  from  us  direct.  It  will  be 
forwarded,  postage  prepaid,  by  return  mail. 

Small  Can,  enough  f|/\ 
for  one  bushel,  * 


STANLEYjS  1 


•  SAVES „ 

replanting  , 

aaAa  HiLLfoanui**^ 

Klw  Britain  cow* 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sijrp  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Four  Reasons  for  Pruning 


Another  grow¬ 
ing  season  will 
soon  be  beginning  and  with  it  will  come 
to  all  fruit  growers  another  opportunity 
to  produce  fruits  of  which  they  can 
really  be  proud.  The  very  first — and 
one  of  the  most  important — steps  in 
this  process  is  prun¬ 
ing.  Realizing  this, 
we  have  been  at 
work  on  all  suitable 
days,  in  our  apple 
trees.  So  have  many 
other  growers  and 
much  pruning  is 
already  done,  al¬ 
though  a  cold  Feb¬ 
ruary  has  slowed  up 
the  work. 

In  American  agri¬ 
culturist,  the  issue 
of  January  14,  1928, 
.  I  discussed  in  detail 
M.  C.  Barritt  the  pruning  of  old 

trees  in  orchards  not  properly  handled 
to  date,  and  in  the  issue  of  March  10, 
1928,  the  pruning  of  younger  but  bear¬ 
ing  orchards  was  discussed  fully.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  this  winter  I  have  referred 
to  the  importance  of  and  to  good  meth¬ 
ods  of  pruning.  In  this  week’s  talk  I 
must  of  necessity  repeat  some  of  what 
has  been  said  before,  though  I  hope  to 
say  it  in  new  and  different  ways.  We 
need  to  remind  ourselves  constantly  of 
the  importance  of  pruning  and  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  and  best  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  to  do  it. 


wider  the  angle  the 
stronger  the  crotch 
union  because  of  the  greater  amount  of 
interwoven  tissue. 

While  in  Virginia  apple  orchards  last 
August  I  was  impressed  with  large 
amount  of  fruiting  wood  and  spurs  ir 
the  insides  of  the  trees.  There  weri 
apples,  good  quality  red  apples,  al 
through  the  trees.  This  had  apparentlj 
been  accomplished  by  using  a  modified 
leader  system  with  only  three  or  four 
main  side  branches  so  as  to  admit 
plenty  of  light  and  air  to  the  middles  of 
the  trees.  A  common  mistake  in  New 
York  orchards  is  to  cut  off  all  the  in¬ 
side  fruiting  branches  and  leave  long 
hare  limbs  with  bushy  tops  and  ends 
which  limits  the  total  bearing  surface 
and  shades  the  centers. 

Good  size  and  uniformity  in  the 
fruits  everyone  knows  is  highly  desir¬ 
able.  This  cannot  be  obtained  unless 
the  load  of  fruit  is  moderate  and  well 
distributed.  When  conditions  are  right 
for  a  crop  nature  is  prodigal  with 
bloom  and  fruits.  One  way  to  thin  the 
fruits  and  direct  the  energy  of  tree  and 
soil  to  fewer  fruits  is  by  careful  and 
judicious  thinning  of  the  smaller 
branches  and  fruit  spurs  in  the  tops 
and  outsides  of  the  tree.  This  practice 
tends  to  increase  the  average  size  and, 
if  supplemented  by  thinning  after  the 
fruit  is  set,  will  produce  very  desirable 
uniformity. 

Size  and  Shape  More  Important 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


We  prune  for  four  principal  reasons : 
(1)  to  help  build  a  framework  that  will 
be  strong  and  serviceable;  (2)  to  ex¬ 
pose  as  many  fruiting  spurs  and  shoots 
to  the  sunlight  and  air  as  possible  so  as 
to  best  utilize  the  leaves  and  develop 
the  fruits;  (3)  to  thin  the  fruit  spurs 
and  branches  so  as  to  regulate  the  load 
and  increase  the  size  of  the  remaining 
fruits;  (4)  to  keep  the  tree  in  hand  as 
to  spread  and  height  so  as  to  make  it 
most  convenient  to  prune,  spray  and 
harvest.  One  who  prunes  so  as  to  sat¬ 
isfy  these  essential  requirements  will 
prune  well. 

Too  Many  Main  Branches 

When  I  start  to  prune  a  tree  I  usu¬ 
ally  walk  around  it  and  size  up  its 
framework  first,  noting  where  it  is 
weak,  where  there  are  too  many  main 
branches  or  any  crossing  limbs.  These 
I  take  out  entirely  or  head  back  so  as 
to  give  others  more  room  or  to  check 
or  divert  growth.  In  general  I  think 
most  of  us  make  the  mistake  of  leaving 
too  many  main  branches  which  force 
the  bearing  fruit  spurs  to  the  tops  and 
outsides  of  the  tree  by  crowding  and 
shading  out  those  on  the  inside.  An¬ 
other  mistake  many  of  us  make  in 
shaping  our  trees  is  bad  crotches.  A 
narrow  angle  made  by  a  branch  allow¬ 
ed  to  grow  almost  as  large  as  the  par¬ 
ent  limb  makes  a  weak  crotch.  The 


Than  Age 

More  and  more  we  are  coming  to  see 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  age  of  our 
trees  that  is  handicapping  us  in  pro¬ 
ducing  good  apples,  but  rather  the  size 
and  poor  shape  of  our  trees.  They  are 
too  high.  Too  close  together  they  have 
been  crowded  upward.  For  efficient 
spraying  and  easy  picking  we  must 
keep  our  trees  better  in  hand.  This 
means  planting  farther  apart  in  the 
first  place  and  then  heading  in  on  the 
sides  and  tops  to  keep  a  proper  space 
between  trees  and  to  keep  them  down 
to  a  height  of  not  more  than  twenty 
to  twenty-four  feet. 

There  may  be  those  who  would  like 
to  read  and  learn  more  about  the  prun¬ 
ing  process,  the  reasons  for  it,  tree  re¬ 
actions  and  results  of  experimental 
studies.  To  such  I  would  suggest  Cor¬ 
nell  Bulletins  415  by  Chandler  on  “Re¬ 
sults  of  Some  Experiments  in  Pruning 
Fruit  Trees”,  419  by  MacDaniels,  “The 
Apple  Tree  Crotch”,  and  Pennsylvania 
Bulletin  224  by  Fagan  and  Anthony  on 
“Training  and  Pruning  Apple  Trees”. 
Those  who  want  to  go  deeply  into  the 
subject  should  get  Chandler’s  “North 
American  Orchards”  (Lea  and  Febiger, 
Philadelphia) .  Bailey’s  “The  Apple 
Tree”  is  most  delightful  and  informing 
reading  to  growers  who  love  their  trees. 
— M.  C.  BURRITT,  February  24,  1929, 
Hilton,  N.  Y. 


Her  Father  fas  he  goes  to  bed.  Time  11.45) — Give  me  a  call  when  you  go, 
please.  I’ve  got  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning! 


Our  Qreat  New 
Spring  and  Summer 
Catalog  for  1929 
Is  Now  Ready! 

Use  the  coupon  below  to  send  for 
one  of  these  great  new  money  saving 
catalogs  today,  and  take  advantage  of 
the  extra  saving  offered  through  our 
now  paying  the  postage! 

This  catalog  contains  nearly  a 
thousand  pages,  and  shows  over 
40,000  articles  in  the  latest,  most  up 
to  date  and  stylish  merchandise  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  from  World  Markets! 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK*™  CO. 
NOW  PAYS  POSTAGE 


We  Pay  the  Postage! 


Seldom  indeed  have  four  words  carried  such  a 
tremendous  message  to  homes  of  the  Nation.  It 
means  that  any  of  the  articles  in  our  great  catalog  which  may  be  conveniently  sent  by  parcel 
post  are  now  shipped  prepaid!  It  means  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  you  make  an  actual 
saving  over  what  you  formerly  paid.  And  in  no  case  do  you  pay  a  penny  more. 


DO  YOU  want  a  pair  of  silk  stockings;  a  party- 
dress;  new  linen  for  the  extra  guest  room;  a 
new  tire  for  the  car;  new  tubes  for  the  radio? 
These  and  the  other  thousands  of  articles  for  per¬ 
sonal  wear,  for  home  furnishings,  for  car  and  farm 
may  be  quickly  and  savingly  ordered  from  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co. — The  World’s  Largest  Store.  Just 
send  the  price  shown  in  the  catalog — no  trouble  about 
figuring  weights  or  estimating  postage.  We  pay 
the  postage . 

We  know  that  this  is  our  greatest  catalog.  For 
we  have  bent  every  effort  to  offer  a  greater  range  of 
merchandise,  in  a  wider  variety  of  colors  and  pat¬ 
terns,  and  at  lower  prices  than  ever!  Never  before 
have  we  shown  such  stylish  and  last  minute  merchan¬ 
dise,  or  taken  such  positive  precautions  to  insure 


our  less  than  24-HOUR  SERVICE.  And  We  Pay 
the  Postage!  Don’t  forget  that! 

The  coupon  printed  below  will  bring  you  one  of 
these  great  catalogs — FREE.  It  shows  you  why 
12,000,000  people  buy  from  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
It  proves  that  leadership  again  rests  with  the  leader — 
The  World’s  Largest  Store. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago — Philadelphia — Boston — Minneapolis — Kansas 
City — Atlanta — Memphis — Dallas — Los  Angeles — Seattle. 

Send  to  the  Store  Nearest  You 
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WILL  YOUR  HARVEST  BE  "FANCY”  FRUIT? 
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Every  Spraying  Counts 

FOR  PEACHES:  At  Blossom  time  spray  your  peach  trees  with  "Dritomic” 
Sulphur  or  with  "Fungi”  Dust.  It  will  pay  you  in  protecting  against 
brown  rot  losses. 

FOR  APPLES:  Now’s  the  time  to  control  scab.  Get  rid  of  last  year’s 
hang-over  infection  first.  Plow  under  the  fallen  leaves  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits.  Then — when  the  new  leaves  are  mouse-ear  size 
—  give  the  orchard  a  thorough  spraying  with  "Orchard  Brand” 

Oil  Emulsion  or  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Next  the  cluster-bud 
application — equally  important  as  the  means  of  preventing 
scabby  fruit.  j 

STANDARDIZE  ON  "ORCHARD  BRAND” 

Arsenate  of  Lead  Calcium  Arsenate  Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur  Bordeaux  Mixture  Fungi  Dust 
ASP  Dust  85—15  Dust  90—10  Dust 


Have  you  a 
1929  copy 
of  "Cash 
Crops?” 


Ask  us  to 
send  one. 


Quality 

fruit 

commands  a 
readier 
market  and 
a  higher 
price  l 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
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SPRAY  &,  DUST.  MATERIALS 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High  pressure,  low  up¬ 
keep,  slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine 
is  strong — built  to  last  and 
tor  hard  usage,  easy  to  keep 
in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  auto¬ 
matic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure 
regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the  Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 

suction  strainer  on  every  There  is  an  Ospraymo 

turn— prevent  pipes  and  for  eVery  needm  High 

nozzles  from  clogging  pressure  guaranteed. 

prevent  costly  delays  in  or¬ 
chard,  grove  or  field.  Insist  on  an 

Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put  an 
end  to  your  spray¬ 
ing  problems.  Send 
for  our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a  spray¬ 
er  suited  to  your 
needs.  Find  out 
about  the  best. 

Ospraymo  gets  all  plant  enemies  AddreSS 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 

Dept.  C  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

World  leaders  for  47  years 

YER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


Reaches  the  topmost  houghs 

THE  SPRA 


Have  a  Debate  in  Your 
Grange 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 
for  an  outline  on  the  subject: 

Should  farmers  adopt  an  8 
hour  day? 

American  Agriculturist 

461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


MASTODON 

Everbearing  Strawberry 

Newest  and  best  everbearei*.  Enor¬ 
mously  productive — profitable.  We  are 
Eastern  Headquarters.  10  Plants  75c, 
100, $4.50,  Postpaid.  Write  for  catalog 
today  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Vines. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
“The  Strawberry  Man”  for  /,(>  Years 


^EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRIES 

And  all  the  best  standard  sorts.  Deli¬ 
cious-Healthful — Profitable.  It  pays 
to  grow  them.  You  should  see  our 
Berry  Book.  It’s  free. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

479  E.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 
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Fruit  Grower 


Keep  Poor  Apples  Off  the  Market 

By  C.  E.  SNYDER 


ONE  of  the  most 
popular  subjects 
discussed  today,  whether  one  is  of 
urban  or  rural  proclivities,  is  that  of 
“Farm  Relief”.  “What  can  we  do  to 
help  the  farmer?”  seems  to  be  the 
burning  question  just  at  present. 
Whether  this  sudden,  acute  interest  in 
the  farmer  and  his  success  means  any¬ 
thing  at  all  more  than  a  chance  to 
“blow  off  steam”  is  doubtful,  but,  if 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  farmer 
could  hope  to  get  some  real  help,  some 
real  cooperation  from  his  urban  broth¬ 
er,  it  would  seem  as  though  this  was 
the  time;  that  is  if  they  really  mean 
what  they  are  saying  to  us.  If,  with 
all  the  protestations  of  friendly  inter¬ 
est  and  desire  to  help  we  are  getting 
now,  we  do  not  get  anywhere,  we  are 
sunk  for  all  time. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  dis¬ 
cuss  briefly  one  of  the  many  angles  of 
the  proposition  of  Farm  Relief  from 
the  standpoint  of  apple  growing.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
State,  certainly  one  of  its  greatest  in¬ 
dustries  needing  help.  There  are  many 
sides  to  the  question,  but  this  one 
seems  to  the  writer  to  be  a  valuable 
one  yet  one  very  much  neglected. 

Profit  from  Waste  Products 

In  all  programs  we  have  seen  for 
the  betterment  of  agriculture  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  fruit  growing,  one  excellent 
business  practice  is  conspicuous  by  its 
•absence,  at  least  it  has  not  received 
any  emphasis  worthy  of  note.  Many 
ideas  have  been  proposed,  some  good, 
some  doubtful,  some  fantastic.  Gover¬ 
nor  Roosevelt’s  committee,  a  very  able 
and  high-minded  body  of  men,  vitally 
interested  in  agriculture,  ought  to  be 
able  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat 
without  difficulty. 

There  is  a  practice  that  has  been 
made  use  of  by  big  business  the  world 
over,  that  has  been  proven  by  time  and 
experience  to  be  perhaps  the  surest 
method  of  rescuing  stricken  business 
from  disaster  or  of  making  a  good 
business  better.  This  practice  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  one  word,  “Research”.  Not 
research  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
more  produce  but  rather  that  of  trying 
to  find  new  and  profitable  ways  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  what  we  now  produce.  This 
necessarily  comes  under  the  head  of 
marketing,  which,  of  course,  is  made  a 
part  of  all  programs  for  agricultural 
betterment.  The  kind  of  research  I 
would  emphasize,  however,  would  not 
be  so  much  how  to  find  out  “How  to 
get  more  for  the  bushel  of  packed 
apples”  but  rather  “How  to  get  more 
out  of  the  part  that  does  not  go  into 
the  packed  bushel”;  to  make  them  a 
paying  proposition  rather  than  a  loss. 
If  we  could  do  that,  we  would  auto¬ 
matically  reduce  that  part  of  the  crop 
that  goes  on  the  market  as  fresh  fruit 
to  a  point  where  there  would  he  no 
surplus  for  many  years  to  come,  which, 
of  course,  is  what  we  are  all  striving 
for. 

Keep  Poor  Stuff  Off  the  Market 

By  “Research”  I  mean  intensive 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  using  the 
poorer  grades  of  apples  for  some  other 
purpose  than  they  are  used  for  at 
present.  Think  of  the  wonders  that 
have  been  discovered  by  the  various 
lines  of  business  in  their  attempts  to 
dispose  of  their  waste  in  a  profitable 
way.  Consider  the  meat  packers  and 
how  research  has  made  use  of  every 
particle  of  the  carcass,  also  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  wonderful  things  research  has 
developed  from  coal  and  coal  tar. 
Think  of  the  possibilities  of  cellulose 
developed  frotn  wood  fibre  by  this  same 
research  and,  getting  nearer  home, 
news  paper  from  corn  stalks,  or,  the 
lemon  growers  who  turned  a  waste 
which  cost  them  two  or  three  dollars  a 
ton  to  get  rid  of  into  a  product  that 
brings  them  in  annually  millions  of 
dollars. 

There  are  possibly  twenty  states  in 
which  one  of  the  major  agricultural  in¬ 


dustries  is  the  grow- 
ing  of  apples,  it 
is  only  natural  to  assume  that  all  these 
states  want  the  apple  industry  to  pros¬ 
per.  Let  us  suppose  that  each  of  these 
states  would  establish  at  its  state  col¬ 
lege  or  experiment  station,  a  research 
foundation  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
studying  how  to  make  use  of  waste 
/apples  profitably,  how  to  dispose  of  the 
lower  grades  of  apples  so  as  to  keep 
them  off  the  fresh  fruit  market.  Is  it 
unreasonable  to  think  that,  out  of 
these  twenty  different  bodies  of  men, 
all  studying  how  to  use  up  this  waste 
in  other  directions  than  we  are  now 
using  them,  some  one,  somewhere, 
would  not  find  a  solution  ?  Other  lines 
have  done  it.  Why  not  we?  Can  we 
not  induce  the  great  state  of  New  York 
to  set  the  hall  rolling  at  this  most  pro¬ 
pitious  time  by  establishing  a  Research 
Foundation  at  Cornell  or  elsewhere? 
Why  not  make  this  a  live,  vital  part  of 
our  apple  program  ?  It  is  a  thing  that 
would  not  necessarily  require  a  large 
appropriation  and  yet  when  we  con¬ 
sider  what  remarkable  things  research 
has  done  in  other  lines,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  has  wonderful  possibilities 
for  our  great  industry. 


The  Apple  and  Thorn 
Skeletonizer 

QUITE  a  hit  of  damage  lias  been 
done  in  the  last  two  years  by  ah 
insect  known  as  the  apple  and  thorn 
skeletonizer.  This  insect  came  from 
Europe  in  1917  and  does  most  of  its 
damage  on  apple  trees.  It  has  done 
most  of  the  damage  on  trees  which 
were  not  thoroughly  sprayed.  In  fact, 
two  years  ago  many  of  the  unsprayed 
trees  in  New  York  State  looked  as 
though  they  were  badly  diseased,  due 
to  the  drying  up  of  the  leaves.  The . 
apple  and  thorn  skeletonizer  is  an  in¬ 
sect  which  eats  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  and  can  therefore  be  controlled 
by  spraying  with  arsenical  poison. 


Usual  Distances  for  Planting 
Fruits 

Apples  . 30  to  40  feet  each  way 

Apples,  dwarf  . 8  to  10  feet  each  way 

( Paradise  stocks) 

Apples,  dwarf . 12  to  25  feet  each  way 

( Doucin  stocks) 

Pears  . 20  to  30  feet  each  way 

Pears,  Dwarf  . 10  to  15  feet  each  way 

Plums  . . 16  to  20  feet  each  way 

Peaches  . 16  to  20  feet  each  way 

Cherries  . 16  to  25  feet  each  way 

Apricots  . 16  to  20  feet  each  way 

Grapes  . 8  to  12  feet  each  way 

Currants  . 4x5  feet 

Gooseberries  .  4x5  feet 

Raspberries,  black . . .  3x6  feet 

Raspberries,  red . 3x5  feet 

Blackberries  . 4  x  7  to  6  x  8  feet 

Cranberries  .  1x2  ft.  each  way 

Strawberries  .  1  x  3  or  4  feet 

The  Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book— Bailey 


Pruning  Small  Fruits 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries — When 
the  new  shoots  of  black  caps  and  put' 
pie  caned  varieties  are  about  two  feet 
from  the  crown,  pinch  off  the  tips  to 
cause  the  canes  to  branch.  In  the 
spring,  head  back  these  laterals  one- 
half  or  more  depending  on  their  vigor. 
As  soon  as  the  crop  is  harvested,  cut 
out  and  burn  all  the  old  canes. 

Do  not  pinch  hack  red  raspberry 
canes  in  the  summer.  In  the  spring 
the  canes  of  the  ranker-growing  varie¬ 
ties  are  shortened  to  about  four  feet 
high. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants — Prune 
the  bush  so  that  you  have  from  six 
to  ten  shoots  from  the  crown  by  re¬ 
moving  four-year-old  wood  and  older 
and  by  cutting  out  the  weaker  of  the 
young  shoots.  The  hush  then  carries 
most  of  the  two  and  three  year  old 
wood  with  sufficiently  vigorous  young 
shoots  to  take  the  place  of  the  older 
shoots  which  are  cut  away. 
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The  Fertilizer  Market  Situation 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


furnished  54  per  cent;  sulphate  of  am- 
|  m0nia,  36  per  cent;  cyanamid,  4  per 
cent;  nitrate  of  lime,  3  per  cent,  and 
synthetic  ammonia,  3  per  cent. 

The  increasing  domestic  output  of 
by-product  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
the  progress  being  made  in  production 
of  air  nitrates  in  this  country  as  well 
as  abroad  have  kept  down  the  cost  of 
nitrate  fertilizers  and  probably  will 
I  cheapen  them  further  in  the  next  five 
or  ten  years. 

Nitrogen  from  organic  sources,  such 
as  tankage,  dried  “blood  and  cottonseed 
meal,  does  not  make  as  effective  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  that  from  inorganic  ammoni- 
ates,  but  these  products  improve  the 
mechanical  condition,  hence,  fertilizers 
containing  nitrogen  from  both  sources 
are  preferred.  Increasing  demand  for 
such  products  for  feeding  use  has  kept 
them  on  a  higher  price  level  than  the 
inorganic  forms  and  there  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  use  peat  and  garbage  tankage 
in  their  place. 

U.  S.  a  Potash  Importer 

The  United  States  is  dependent  upon 
European  producers  for  about  80  per 
cent  of  its  potash,  as  many  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  sources  developed  during  the 
war  were  unable  to  compete  when  im¬ 
ports  were  resumed.  The  bulk  of  the 
domestic  supply  comes  from  the  beet 
sugar,  industrial  alcohol  and  cement 
plants  and  some  from  Searles  Lake, 
California. 

The  transfer  of  Alsace  to  France 
after  the  war  divided  the  European 
potash  beds  and  took  part  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  away  from  control  of  the  German 
syndicate.  Competition  between  the 
German  and  French  producers  kept  the 
price  of  potash  delivered  at  New  York 
from  1922  to  1924  considerably  lower 
than  in  prewar  years  in  spite  of  higher 
costs  for  labor,  mining  supplies,  land 
and  ocean  freights  and  distribution.  In 
the  last  few  years,  however,  they  have 
joined  forces,  allocated  sales  and  ad¬ 
vanced  prices  somewhat,  although  they 
remain  below  prewar.  Since  these  Eu¬ 
ropean  deposits  were  estimated  before 
the  war  to  contain  20,000,000,000  tons, 
potash  salts  are  unlikely  to  become  ex¬ 
pensive  for  many  years. 

The  United  States  formerly  exported 
large  amounts  of  Florida  phosphate 
rock  to  Europe,  but  extensive  deposits 
have  been  developed  in  Tunis  and  Al¬ 
giers,  The  fall  in  exports  from  this 
country  has  made  the  supply  for  do¬ 
mestic  use  more  ample  and  kept  down 
the  price.  With  liberal  supplies  in  Flor¬ 
ida  for  several  years,  and  large  phos¬ 
phate  deposits  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Idaho  and  Wyoming,  phosphate  fertil¬ 
izer  is  likely  to  remain  moderate- 
priced. 

Prices  Now  Holding  Firm 

These  influences  working  on  each  of 
the  fertilizer  ingredients  resulted  in  a 
wholesale  price  level  for  inorganic  am- 
moniates  from  1922  to  1926  averaging 
100  per  cent  of  prewar;  organic  am- 
moniates,  133  per  cent;  phosphate  rock, 
106  per  cent;  and  potash,  83  per  cent 
of  prewar.  Today,  wholesale  prices  for 
fertilizer  materials,  except  organic  am- 
moniates,  range  from  about  equal  to 
1913  to  as  much  as  22  per  cent  lower. 
Inorganic  ammoniates  show  the  great¬ 
est  declines.  Potash  prices  advanced 
rom  1924  to  late  in  1926  and  have 
since  been  held  very  stable  at  about  5 
Per  cent  below  the  1913  level. 

The  tightness  in  the  credit  situation 
well  as  low  prices  for  some  crops 
nas  restricted  fertilizer  sales.  Manu- 
acturers  have  been  trying  in  recent 
years  to  change  from  a  credit  to  a  cash 
iasis.  Rediscount  rates  of  most  of  the 
ntermediate  Credit  Banks  have  ad¬ 
vanced  from  per  cent  a  year  ago  to 
72  f°  5%  per  cent  at  present  and  com- 
icrcial  banks  probably  are  scrutinizing 
oans  more  carefully  than  last  year. 

In  spite  of  indications  of  somewhat 
mailer  sales,  prices  are  holding  firm, 
s  the  decline  in  volume  for  the  entire 
country  is  not  expected  to  be  very 
•aige.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
c  resistance  prices  are  showing.  For 
,  lc,  thing,  the  decrease  is  from  the 
J  sales  of  a  year  ago.  Then,  the 
austry  probably  is  more  inclined  to 


stand  together  and  avoid  the  disastrous 
price  cutting  measures  used  under  sim¬ 
ilar  conditions  in  recent  years. 

The  index  number  of  wholesale  prices 
of  mixed  fertilizers  in  December,  1928, 
as  reported  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  was  two  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  previous.  The  index 
for  fertilizer  raw  materials  was  one 
per  cent  lower. 

How  to  Reduce  Costs 

While  these  symptoms  give  no  prom¬ 
ise  of  lower-priced  fertilizers  this  year, 
it  is  possible  for  many  individual  far¬ 
mers  to  cheapen  their  fertilizer  costs. 
This  can  be  done  in  two  ways: 

First,  by  buying  higher-analysis  fer¬ 
tilizers.  So  much  of  the  retail  cost  rep¬ 
resents  labor  of  handling,  freight, 
hauling  costs,  commissions  and  fixed 
charges  that  the  cost  per  unit  of  plant 
food  runs  less  in  the  high  analysis 
goods.  The  tendency  in  the  industry  is 
to  put  up  much  more  concentrated  mix¬ 
tures  than  before,  leaving  any  filler 
needed  for  easy  handling  in  the  field  to 
be  added  locally. 

Second,  if  unable  to  pay  cash,  use 
bank  credit  wherever  possible  rather 
than  mercantile  credit  to  purchase  fer¬ 
tilizer  Owing  to  the  percentage  of 
uncollectible  accounts,  time  prices  are 
bound  to  be  higher  than  cash  prices. 


A  “Short  Course”  in  Greece 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 

region,  with  its  unusual  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  they  are  not  so  far  from  the 
truth  after  all.  However,  the  Settle¬ 
ment  Commission  is  planning  soon  to 
redistribute  the  land  (very  wisely  I 
think)  and  combine  individual  holdings 
into  not  more  than  three  sections. 

Farmers  Were  Refugees  from 
Thrace 

Mr.  Panayotis  Balsanidis,  who  is  a 
refugee  in  common  with  all  other  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  village,  came  origin¬ 
ally  from  Eastern  Thrace.  The  refugee 
problem  is  handled  by  the  Refugee 
Commission  which  functions  jointly 
under  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
Greek  Government  and  constitutes  a 
most  interesting  and  wonderful  piece 
of  work.  The  barest  outline  of  the 
Organization’s  numerous  activities  and 
many  ramifications  would  require  a 
long  article  in  itself.  When  Mr.  Bal¬ 
sanidis  came  to  Zyghos  in  1923  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Commission,  twenty- 
four  stremmas  of  land,  one  ox,  and  a 
set  of  tools  to  be  shared  with  two 
other  farmers.  Payment  for  this  land 
and  equipment  is  provided  partly  by 
the  indemnity  which  is  due  Mr.  Bal¬ 
sanidis  for  his  former  holdings  in  East¬ 
ern  Thrace,  and  partly  by  long  term 
notes  requiring  no  interest.  This  man 
has  added  to  his  original  equipment  by 
purchasing  a  second  ox,  one  donkey, 
two  calves  and  a  heifer  soon  to  fresh¬ 
en.  Unlike  most  of  his  neighbors  he 
devotes  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
land  (about  one-fourth)  to  tobacco. 
The  largest  part  is  in  grain;  winter 
wheat,  parley,  oats  and  “meslin” — a 
mixture  of  wheat  and  barley  peculiar 
to  this  part  of  the  world.  He  told  me 
that  he  is  able  to  get  a  fairly  cheap 
supply  of  wood  from  the  nearby  moun¬ 
tain  and  uses  all  of  his  animal  manure 
on  the  land.  He  tried  some  mineral 
fertilizer  two  years  ago  but  “the  plots 
receiving  this  treatment  seemed  to  suf¬ 
fer  most  during  the  hot  dry  period  of 
summer  and  there  was  no  effect  the 
second  season”.  Here  apparently  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  of  Greece  to  render  valuable 
assistance  to  its  farm  citizens,  for  min¬ 
eral  fertilizers  must  very  soon  play  a 
much  more  important  role  in  the  crop¬ 
ping  systems  of  the  country.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Settlement  Commis¬ 
sion  told  me  that  in  the  near  future, 
due  to  the  rapidly  increasing  popula¬ 
tion,  individual  holdings  of  farm  land 
in  Macedonia  must  be  cut  down  from 
twenty-four  stremmas  to  fifteen  strem¬ 
mas  per  family.  Thus  will  arfce  an 
urgent  necessity  for  increased  yields 
and  more  efficient  use  of  the  soil. 
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OMPARE 


Crop 
PROFITS 


eSfeSsa*- 


N*  for 


lFTER  all,  there  is  just  one  reason 
why  Mapes  users  are  so  loyal  to  Mapes 
Manures;  why  more  and  more  good 
farmers  every  year  are  using  Mapes 
Manures — because  they  can  make  more 
money  with  Mapes. 

Mapes  results  are  so  remarkable,  so  out¬ 
standing,  so  evident,  that  you  have  only 
to  see  them  to  be  convinced  that  the 
Mapes  slogan,  "cost  little  more — worth 
much  more ”,  is  a  modest  statement  of 
the  true  worth  of  Mapes  Manures. 

Mapes  Manures  have  always  produced  outstand¬ 
ing  results  because  we  find  out  from  the  crop 
what  materials  it  likes  best  and  we  put  these  ma¬ 
terials  into  Mapes.  Mapes  Manures  are  made  to 
grow  good  crops— not  to  sell  at  a  price.  They  are 
first  made  right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 

Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  results— yield, 
quality,  profits  — with  the  results  from  any  other 
fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Write  today  for  list  of  crop 
brands  and  prices  — also  for  Special  Trial  Offer. 

MAPES 

Manure  s 

cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


YIELD-QUALITY 
Nfc.  PROFITS 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  A-8 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices,  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . 


My  Name  is. 


P.  O. 


.State. 


J 


Catalog  FREE 


Takes  the  “Guess”  Out 
of  Fruit  Growing 

THIS  handsome  book  tells  how,  in  1928,  over 
90,000  of  the  million  Kelly  Trees  were  cer¬ 
tified  to  be  “True-to-Name”  by  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  whose 
Lead  Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it  bears. 
Contains  much  valuable,  helpful  fruit-growing 
information. 

You  take  no  chances  with  Kelly’s  Trees.  All 
are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seed¬ 
lings — not  on  piece  roots— which  means  better 
and  larger  crops. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  the  1929  Kelly 
Catalog  showing  fruit  in  color,  and  low  prices. 
Then  order  soon  to  insure  getting  your  share 
of  our  guaranteed  “True-to-Name”  stock.  We 
have  no  agents — you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

329  Cherry  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


TA7"RITE  for  catalog  of  reliable  home  and  farm  water  systems. 

Dependable  styles  and  sizes  to  fit  all  conditions.  For  deep  or 
shallow  wells;  operation  by  hand,  wind,  engine  or  electricity. 
Myers  is  world  headquarters  for  pumps  for  every  purpose. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.  256 

38?  Orange  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

Pumfs  —  (Vater  Systems  —  Hay  Tools  —  Door  Hangers 


To  b  enefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist ” 
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TAKE  THE  LEAD 

WITH  YOUR  CASH  CROP 

use  G.  L.  F ♦  Fertilizers 


T 


APPROVED  4- 

12-4 

Nitrate  of  Soda  19% 

110s 

Ammonium 

Sulphate  2  5  % 

150# 

Cyanamid  25% 

56# 

Garbage  Tank- 

age  334% 

200# 

Super-Phos- 

phate  17.4% 

1282# 

Muriate  of 

Potash  50% 

162# 

Ammo-Phos  13/48% 

40# 

2,000# 

An  All-Round  Vegetable  and 

Grain  Fertilizer.  For  Toma- 

toes  and  Canning 

Crops 

Especially 

» 

A  crop  which  got  a 
good  start,  because  it 
had  an  adequate,  early 
supply  of  plant  food. 


HERE’S  a  crowd  of  factors 
which  may  keep  you  from 
getting  the  biggest  returns  from 
your  crops — delayed  planting,  weeds,  drouth,  late  harvesting 
in  bad  Fall  weather,  and  declining  prices. 

Yet  you  won’t  get  caught  in  the  pack  if  you  start  now — by 
selecting  the  right  G.  L.  F.  Fertilizer.  For  that  Fertilizer  will 
provide  all  the  raw  materials  which  the  crop  needs  for  top¬ 
most  production. 

G.  L.  F.  Complete  Fertilizers  contain  adequate  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  costly  nitrates,  and  immediately 
available  for  plant  growth.  The  seedling  thereby  has  an  early 
source  of  growth  producing  material,  and,  given  a  quick  start, 
it  takes  the  lead  over  weeds  and  dry  weather. 

Then  G.  L.  F.  Fertilizers  yield  up  other  forms  of  plant  foods, 
so  that  a  continual  supply  carries  the  plant  through  to  its  fullest 
development.  More  rapid  growth,  earlier, "and  more  even 
maturity,  stimulation  of  seed  production — those  things  which 
put  the  crop  ahead  of  its  contending  factors — are  favored  by 
G.  L.  F.  Fertilizers. 

ELEVEN  MIXTURES  TO  SELECT  FROM 

There  is  a  G.  L.  F.  Fertilizer  for  every  locality  and  crop. 

Order  from  your  G.  L.  F.  Agent-Buyer  and  take  delivery 

in  time  to  have  on  hand  when  needed. 

COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE.  INC. 


-G.L.E 

COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
__  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


With  the  A.  A. 

Vegetable  Grower 


Erie  Growers  Well  Organized 

By  PAUL  WORK 


THE  Erie  County 
Growers’  &  Ship¬ 
pers’  Association  of  Orchard  Park,  N. 
Y.,  holds  a  number  of  community  meet¬ 
ings  each  year  preceding  its  annual 
session  which  was  held  at  Orchard 
Park  on  January  30. 
About  250  members 
were  in  attendance 
and  they  heard  the 
report  of  their  man¬ 
ager,  Albert  Schill- 
roth.  This  Associa¬ 
tion  handles  about 
$175,000  worth  of 
produce  for  its 
members  and  fur¬ 
nishes  supplies  to 
the  extent  of  over 
Paurwork  $50,000.  They  have 

built  up  a  splendid  plant  for  handling 
produce  and  loading  and  icing  cars,  and 
their  books  show  a  healthy  surplus.  Mr. 
Charles  Endress  of  Boston,  N.  Y.,  is 
president  of  this  association. 

The  operations  of  this  association  are 
particularly  interesting  because  its 
growers  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Buffalo  market,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  contract  their  produce  or  to 
require  them  to  handle  it  through  the 
association.  In  spite  of  this  fact  and 
on  account  of  good  service,  the  organi¬ 
zation  has  been  able  to  build  a  success¬ 
ful  business. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  policy 
is  far  from  ideal  as  the  flow  of  produce 
through  the  packing  house  is  some¬ 
what  irregular;  it  does  show  that  the 
thing  can  be  done. 

Tariff  Hearings 

All  reports  indicate  that  the  vege¬ 
table  recommendations  from  this  state 
received  a  very  cordial  reception  at  the 
Ways  and  Means  hearings  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  has  taken  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  National  Horticultural 
Council,  which  organization  assisted  in 
the  previous  hearings  and  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  New  York  growers  in  further 
hearings.  Mr.  George  Kricheldorf,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  South  Shore  Growers’  & 
Shippers’  Association,  attended  the 
hearings  representing  the  N.  Y.  S.  V. 
G.  A.  as  well  as  his  own  association. 

Florida  Muckland  Growers 

Florida  is  a  great  vegetable  state, 
but  this  name  also  designates  one  of 
the  most  extensive  muckland  sections 
in  New  York.  This  Orange  County 
district  has  suffered  very  severely  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  from  floods  and 
indications  point  to  the  very  serious 
need  of  united  action  on  drainage  prob¬ 
lems.  The  principal  crop  is  onions,  and 
it  is  reported  that  a  very  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
growers  do  not  have  title  to  their  land. 
In  the  early  stages  when  the  land  was 
considered  of  no  value,  some  of  them 
were  permitted  to  clear  and  use  land 
without  securing  title  and  so  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arrange  for  distribution  of 
costs.  This  section  is  near  the  New 
York  market  and  has  been  a  very 
heavy  producer. 

Vegetables  on  Farm  and  Home 
Week  Program 

Almost  every  period  of  the  Farm  and 
Home  Week  Program  at  Cornell,  Feb¬ 
ruary  11-16,  offered  topics  of  interest 
to  vegetable  growers.  Professor  E.  L. 
Worthen  reported  on  progress  in  the 
newer  forms  of  fertilizers.  Trials  so 
far  have  indicated  that  the  highly  con¬ 
centrated  mixed  fertilizers  are  giving 


preliminary  way  in 
Geneva  Bulletin  553 
His  work  is  planned  primarily  for  can¬ 
ning  crops,  but  many  of  the  points  are 
applicable  to  other  growers. 

Vegetable  Research  Needs 
Presented 

Mr.  P.  D.  Vercrouse,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association,  presented  vegetable  gar- 
dening  needs  to  the  research  subcom- 
mittee  of  the  Governor’s  Agricultural 
Commission  at  a  recent  hearing.  The 
growers  are  asking  for  studies  of 
muckland  soils  and  diseases,  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  cultural  studies  on  muck 
soils,  for  studies  of  culture  as  affecting 
market  quality,  grading  and  handling 
of  all  vegetable  produce  and  for  trans¬ 
portation  studies.  Mr.  B.  P.  Jones  of 
Hall,  N.  Y.,  presented  the  needs  of 
potato  growers  at  the  same  time.  These 
askings  are  to  be  followed  closely  and 
the  officers  are  hopeful  that  tangible 
results  will  materialize. 

Onion  Maggot  Control 

The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
has  issued  a  “Vegetable  Service  Letter" 
embodying  the  findings  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Glasgow  of  Geneva  on  the  control  of 
onion  maggots.  An  emulsion  of  red  en¬ 
gine  oil,  potash  fish  oil  soap  and  water 
is  prepared.  This  is  diluted  in  a  4-4-50 
Bordeaux  mixture  which  is  applied 
directly  to  the  row  with  a  sprayer  giv¬ 
ing  about  50-pound  pressure.  This 
forces  the  liquid  down  to  the  base  of 
the  plants.  The  first  application  is 
made  when  the  onions  are  an  inch  high 
with  successive  doses  seven  to  ten  days 
apart.  Excellent  results  have  been 
achieved.  The  details  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Ithaca  for  Vegetable  Service 
Letter  No.  31. 


Fertilizer  for  Head  Lettuce 


M! 


What  fertilizer  is  commonly  recom¬ 
mended  for  growing  head  lettuce? — P.  R., 
New  York. 

OST  of  the  lettuce  grown  for  sale 
_is  raised  either  on  a  fine  sandy 
oam  that  is  well  supplied  with  humus 
or  on  muck.  Because  lettuce  has  a 
shallow  root  system,  well  rotted  man¬ 
ure  is  important  for  upland  soils.  A 
general  recommendation  for  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  on  this  type  of  soil  is 
to  apply  those  containing  from  3  to  6% 
of  nitrogen,  6  to  8%  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  4  to  6%  of  potash. 

On  muck  soils  which  are  high  m 
nitrogen  a  2-8-4  or  a  4-8-4  is  recom¬ 
mended  or  if  higher  analyses  are  used, 
those  with  the  same  relative  amounts 
of  plant  food.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  heavy  applications  of  potash  im 
crease  tip  burn. 


Turning  the  Straw  Stack 
into  Manure 

We  read  somewhere  about  making  arti¬ 
ficial  manure  from  straw.  Is  this  prac¬ 
tical  and  is  the  product  valuable?- 

THE  New  York  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva  has  made  a  number  0 
tests  in  making  artificial  manure.  & 
these  tests  the  straw  was  built  into  a 
fiat  pile  about  four  to  six  feet  hign. 
Each  layer  about  six  inches  deep  wa. 
tramped  down,  wet  thoroughly,  an 
then  commercial  fertilizer  was  sprub 
The  fertilizer  was  a  mix* 


kled  over  it.  - 

ture  consisting  of  60  pounds  of  a'min 

satisfactory  results  provided  the  user  ^^poumls  ?of  ^urLfe  ?of  ^pot- 

reduces  the  amount  in  proportion  to  the  P  ^  £  rounds  of  around  Im¬ 

plant  food  content  and  is  careful  to  see 
that  they  do  not  come  in  too  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  seed  or  plant  roots.  Mr.  C. 

B.  Sayre  of  Geneva  spoke  on  methods 
for  tomatoes  and  peas.  He  finds  that 
with  proper  management,  certain  va¬ 
rieties  of  wrinkled  peas  may  be  planted 
almost  as  early  as  the  smooth  Alaska. 

His  results,  so  far,  are  printed  in  a 


and  50  pounds  of  ground  bins 
stone.  Half  a  ton  of  straw  with  these 
fertilizer  materials  and  the  necessa 
water  will  make  two  to  three  tons 
artificial  manure  and  will  cost  fro 
$2.50  to  $3.50.  This  process  requires 
quite  a  hit  of  labor.  We  consider  1 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  practic 
( Continued  On  Opposite  Pag6) 
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dependable 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4 
to  5  ft..  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel.  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each  ;  2  to  3%  ft.,  15c  each ;  $10.00 
per  100.  \ 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.,  10c  each,  $5.00  per  100 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Potato 


Increases  Yield— Louvers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  tor  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fortili?«r  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sires  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protects  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 

m  bk.  Write  for  Catalog 

In  Stock 
. Near 

•Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Ses  808 

Utica.  ff.Y 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent.  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-16  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest,  quality. 
iWe  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  )You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box 85  Melrose,  Ohio 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NewYorkCo-Op.SeedPotato  Ass’nlnc.,  Utica, N.Y. 


He  Couldn’t  Buy  it  Back 

Jlr.  James  E.  Colegrove  of  Corry,  Pennsylvania,  sold 
his  Clark  “Cutaway”  to  a  neighbor.  Later  on  he 
tried  to  buy  it  hack,  but  his  neighbor  refused  to  sell. 
Mr.  Colegrove  wrote  us  and  told  us  why.  Bead  his 
letter  for  the  reason. 

“Your  favor  of  the  17th  received.  Are  the  18-inch 
disks  superior  to  the  16-inch,  if  so  in  what  way?  Please 
send  me  delivered  prices  on: 

A-5  20,  16  in.  disks  5%  ft.  cut  S-h  hitch 

A-6  24,  16  in.  disks  6!f>  ft.  cut  3-h  hitch 

X-5  20,  18  in  disks  5%  ft.  cut  3-h  hitch 

X-6  24,.  18  in.  disks  6%  ft.  cut  3-h  hitch 

and  I  will  select  the  one  I  think  is  best  suited  to  my 
work.  I  bought  a  Double  Action  Harrow  of  you  about 
25  years  ago  and  used  it  about  10  years  and  a  team 
ran  away  with  it  and  scattered  it  all  over  the  farm, 
and  I  could  not  see  any  way  to  repair  it.  I  sold  it 
to  a  man  who  has  a  250-acre  farm:  he  patched  it  up 
and  is  using  it  yet.  I  tried  to  buy  it  this  spring,  but 
he  would  not  sell,  said  they  used  it  more  than  any 
other  implement  on  the  farm.  It  is  possible  I  may  help 
you  to  sell  some  of  your  implements.  I  shall  not  be 
afraid  to  recommend  them.” 


Action 


CUTAWAY 


Harrow 

Combines  the  utmost  in  flexibility  with  the  utmost 
m  efficiency.  It  does  the  greatest  amount  of  work 
m  the  shortest  time. 

Light  draft.  The  front  section  can  be  used  separ¬ 
ately  as  rear  section  is  detachable. 

The  disks  are  made  of  cutlery  steel  heat  treated 
and  forged  sharp.  Forged  edge  disks,  found  only  on 
CJark  "Cutaways”  won’t  crack,  bend  or  chip  even 
"’hen  used  on  stony  ground.  They  outlast  2  to  3  sets 
of  other  disks. 

Choice  of  cutout  or  solid  disks  same  price. 

Clip  coupon  for  FREE  catalog  which  tells  more 
about  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Flexible  Double  Action 
narrow;  also  about  double  action  rigid  frame  har- 
*;ujs  an.^  otber  tillage  implements.  Valuable  Book, 
and  Its  Tillage”  also  sent  free. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 
pi  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

lease  send  me  FREE  catalog,  prices  and  book,  “The 
hoil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


( Continued  From  Opposite  Page ) 

on  the  general  farm  but  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  will  be  used  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  on  vegetable  farms 
where  no  live  stock  is  kept. 


How  to  Spray  Potatoes 
Effectively 

IN  all  spraying  operations  the  points 
of  importance  are:  (1)  use  of  the 
proper  mixture,  (2)  proper  machinery, 
(3)  sufficient  nozzles,  (4)  proper  noz¬ 
zle  adjustment,  (5)  proper  pressure, 
and  (6)  use  of  sufficient  spray  ma¬ 
terial  to  cover  the  plants  thoroughly. 

No  definite  statement  can  be  made 
concerning  the  necessary  number  of 
applications.  The  aim  should  be  to 
keep  the  plants  covered  with  a  film 
of  Bordeaux  mixture. 


Controlling  “Damping  Off” 

What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  damp¬ 
ing  off  of  seedlings  in  hotbeds  and  green¬ 
houses? 

PROPER  sterilization  of  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  the  seeds  are  planted  will  help 
some,  but  probably  the  use  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  has  given  as  good  control 
as  any  method  where  this  disease  is 
prevalent.  The  following  method  of 
use  is  recommended  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  College  of  Agriculture : 

“Dilute  one  part  of  commercial  for¬ 
maldehyde  in  50  parts  of  water  and  ap¬ 
ply  this  solution  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  to  1  y2  gallons  per  square  foot  of 
soil,  which  is  then  covered  for  at  least 
12  hours.  Next  stir  the  soil  thoroughly 
several  times.  Seeds  or  plants  are 
not  to  be  placed  in  this  soil  for  at 
least  10  days  or  two  weeks  after  treat¬ 
ment.” 

In  addition  to  this  treatment,  control 
is  helped  by  giving  the  plants  room 
enough  so  that  they  are  not  crowded, 
watering  them  only  on  sunny  days 
when  the  soil  will  dry  out  quickly  and 
putting  a  layer  of  dried  sand  on  the 
top  of  the  soil. 


Name  .. 
Address 


Growing  Iceberg  Lettuce 

Can  the  iceberg  type  of  lettuce  be 
grown  in  New  York  State?  Why  is  it  pre¬ 
ferred  on  the  market  rather  than  the 
“butter  type”? — L.  H.,  New  York. 

THE  iceberg  type  of  lettuce  is  crisper 
than  the  butter  type  and  the  inside  of 
the  head  is  whiter.  This  type  is  grown 
on  the  Pacific  coast  for  winter  ship¬ 
ment  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  during  the  summer.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  attempts  to  grow  it  com¬ 
mercially  in  New  York  State  have  not 
been  successful.  We  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who  have 
had  experience  with  it. 


Cutting  Seed  Potatoes 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  allowing  seed 
potatoes  to  stand  a  few  days  after  they 
are  cut? 

IF  freshly  cut  seed  is  planted  in  soil 
that  is  too  hot  or  too  cold  or  too 
wet  or  too  dry,  the  cut  surfaces  do 
not  heal  over  and  as  a  result  many  of 
the  seed  pieces  will  rot.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  it  is  a  good  idea  to  store  cut  seed 
in  a  dark,  fairly  moist  place  at  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit  until  they  heal 
over.  This  keeps  the  moisture  in  and 
decay  organisms  out.  If  seed  is  greened 
it  should  be  done  before  the  seed  is 
cut. 


Growing  Lima  Beans 

I  am  considering  the  growing  of  a  few 
lima  beans  this  year.  Can  you  give  me  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  essentials  of  this 
crop? — M.  'Ll.,  New  York. 

LIMA  beans  require  a  growing  sea¬ 
son  of  at  least  180  days.  Even  a 
light  frost  injures  the  foliage  and  most 
of  New  York’s  crop  is  grown  near  some 
body  of  water  which  moderates  the 
temperature. 

A  light,  fairly  rich  loam  is  the  most 
favorable  soil,  and  as  the  crop  is  a 
legume,  a  rather  light  application  of 
fertilizer  low  in  nitrogen  is  commonly 
used.  The  seed  bed  needs  to  be  fitted 
thoroughly  and  the  crop  is  planted  at 
about  the  same  date  as  corn.  A  corn 
planter  with  special  plates  can  be  used 
for  dropping  the  beans.  It  requires 
about  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  to 
plant  an  acre. 


Contro 


You  can  use 

Cere  san 

for  ALL 

Seed  Grains 


GRAIN  farmers,  who  know 
that  seed  treatment  can  save 
mop  losses  by  controlling  diseases, 
are  turning  by  thousands  to  the 
new  effective  disinfectant — for  all 
cereals — Du  Bay  Ceresan. 

Years  of  research  .  .  .  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
.  .  .  were  spent  for  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Now  this  improved  dust 
disinfectant  is  available  to  every 
farmer  for  the  control  of  these 
important  grain  diseases. 

Wheat — Bunt  or  stinking  smut, 
and  seed-borne  flag  smut. 

Oats  — Both  loose  and  covered 
smut. 

Barley — Stripe  disease,  covered 
smut,  and  loose  smut,  in  certain 
six-row  winter  varieties. 

Sorghum — Kernel  smuts. 

Rye — Seed-borne  stem  smut. 

Two  years  of  severe  tests  by 
many  authorities,  including  ex¬ 
perts  of  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  and  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  have  con¬ 
vincingly  proved  the  value  of  this 
disinfectant  to  American  far- 


new 

mers. 


\ ^ 

Seed  Disinfectants 


On  1928  spring  wheat,  Ceresan 
reduced  smut  to  almost  nothing. 
The  untreated  check  plots  had 
from  22  to  32%  of  smut.  A  re¬ 
port  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Koehler,  o£ 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station, 
shows  Ceres-an  on  oats  gave 
double  the  yield  increase  obtained 
with  formaldehyde.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Rodenhiser,  writing  in  Phyto¬ 
pathology,  reported  Ceresan  gave 
complete  control  of  barley  stripe. 

Ceresan  is  a  fine  dry  dust,  which 
cannot  clog  the  drill  or  corrode 
metal  parts.  It  treats  seed  grains 
at  a  cost  of  only  6  to  9  cents  a 
bushel.  Easily  applied  as  a  dust ; 
no  soaking.  Harmless  to  seed. 
Full  directions  with  package,- 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops 
can  be  controlled  with  Du  Bay 
Seed  Disinfectants*  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  for  information,  or  ask 
your  seedsman*  druggist,  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  or  general  merchant 
for  pamphlets  on  Semesan  Jr.,  for 
seed  corn;  Semesan  Bel,  the  in¬ 
stantaneous  potato  dip ;  and  Sem¬ 
esan  for  vegetable  and  flower  seed 
and  bulbs. 

Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions 

of  The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  and 
E,  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


CERESAN 

Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains 


Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bay  pamphlets  checked  below. 

□  Cereal  □  Corn  □  Potato  □  Flower  □Vegetable 

Nome . . . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  £>..... . . . . . . . . 

Town . . . County . . 

State, . . . Dealer's  Name . . . . 

(B-19) 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  with¬ 
out  help  of  any  kind.  Our  new 
Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent.;  uses  all  waste  heat. 
Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees 

THE  SPROUL  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IN6ERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

253  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


(286)  12 
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DICKINSONS 


There  is  a  Pine  Tree 
dealer  near  you 
—  get  his 
prices 


Depend¬ 
able  —  safe 
for  you  to  sow 
because  Dick¬ 
inson’s  Pine  Tree 
Clovers,  Timothy, 
Alfalfa  and  other 
farm  seeds  are  of 
known  origin,  clean¬ 
ed  and  re-cleaned, 
complying  with 
all  state  laws,  and 
every  bag  sealed 
for  your 

protec-  liwj 
tion*  Jm 


SEED 
FARMS 

OVER  1,000  ACRES 

in  the  famous  Genesee  Valley  Country, 
the  center  of  the  Seed  Growing  Industry 
of  the  Empire  State. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

One  Quality,  the  highest  grade  obtain¬ 
able. 

One  Price,  the  lowest  consistent  with 
the  best  money  can  buy. 

Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds, 
from  the  cold  North  West,  99.50%  Pure  or 
Better. 

Dibble’s  Recleaned  Timothy  &  Alsike 
Natural  Mixture,  and  Alsike  and  White 
Clover  Natural  Mixture,  the  Seeding  Bar¬ 
gains  of  the  year. 

Seed  Oats,  Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  Peas, 
Soy  Beans,  Buckwheat,  Seed  Corn,  in  fact 

“Everything  for  the  Farm” 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  12  varieties,  best 
by  test,  as  a  result  of  field  trials  on  our 
own  farms.  Nothing  better  at  any  price 
and  you  can  afford  to  buy  from  us  as  we 
ship  direct  to  you. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and 
complete  Price  List  FREE. 

Address : 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

Box  C  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


^NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  RUSSETS— PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND  COBBLERS 
AND  MOUNTAINS— NEW  YORK  RUSSETS  AND  RURALS. 

High-yielding  strains — Officially  inspected  and  certified.  Let  us  quote  prices  on 
your  requirements  of  potatoes  and  other  farm  seeds. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  A  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y 


With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


Seeding  a  Cover  Crop  After  Oats 


I  have  read  of  farmers  plowing  under 
rye  or  some  similar  crop  when  stable  ma¬ 
nure  is  not  available  and  plan  to  do  this 
in  the  future.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
ground  is  plowed  and  fitted  for  the  rye, 
then  plowed  and  fitted  again,  the  tillage 
labor  cost  per  crop,  is  doubled.  This  is 
undesirable.  Would  it  be  practical  after 
cutting  an  oat  crop,  to  broadcast  rye, 
then  cut  the  oat  stubble  with  a  mower  to 
cover  the  seed?  Would  this  be  sufficient 
coverage  to  prevent  winter-killing? — A. 
B.  T. 

IDO  not  know  just  what  rotation 
you  had  in  mind  as  the  usual  cus¬ 
tom  is  to  seed  down  after  oats.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  you  would  succeed 
in  sowing  rye  in  the  way  you  men¬ 
tioned.  In  growing  green  manure 
crops,  it  is  usually  considered  mots 
important  to  get  away  from  losing 
the  use  of  the  land  for  a  year  than 
to  save  labor.  The  reason  rye  has  been 
popular  is  that  it  can  be  sowed  after 
the  crop  is  harvested  and  the  land  can 
again  be  used  next  spring.  Where  rye 
is  put  in  after  such  a  crop  as  corn  or 
potatoes,  labor  can  he  saved  by  disc¬ 
ing  the  land  without  plowing.  On 
very  light  soil  it  might  be  possible  to 
do  this  after  oats. 

Another  important  item,  if  your  land 
lacks  humus  is  to  get  some  legume 
growing  on  the  soil  but  perhaps  you 
have  already  done  this.  If  you  can 
get  a  start  with  alfalfa,  you  will  find 
that  even  after  the  hay  is  cut  there 
is  a  big  volume  of  roots  that  will  de¬ 
cay  when  the  land  is  plowed. 

Another  way  of  getting  a  green  man¬ 
ure  crop  without  losing  the  use  of  the 
land  for  a  year  is  to  cut  the  hay,  then 
plow  and  sow  buckwheat  which  is 
plowed  under  in  the  fall  or  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  growing  rye  after  oats 
without  plowing? 


Michigan  Considers  Drastic 
Potato  Grading  Bill 

A  POTATO  grading  bill,  more  dras¬ 
tic  than  any  ever  drafted  for  en¬ 
actment  into  law,  has  safely  hurdled 
the  first  and  main  barrier — the  grow¬ 
ers,  shippers  and  dealers — and  now 
awaits  action  by  the  state  legislature 
of  Michigan. 

If  enacted  into  law,  it  would  make 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  anyone  to  pos¬ 
sess  ungraded  potatoes  packed  for 
sale.  No  one  is  exempted  under  its 
provisions. 

“Potatoes  for  table  use  shall  not  be 
sold  that  do  not  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  U.  S.  Fancy  grade,  U.  S.  No. 
1  grade  or  U.  S.  No.  2  grade,” 
states  the  bill  in  its  opening  section. 

The  real  teeth  of  the  measure  are 
contained  in  Section  9  which  reads: 

“The  intent  and  purpose  of  this  act 
is  to  regulate  the  sale  of  potatoes  for 
table  use  intended  for  interstate  and 
intrastate  commerce  when  such  sale 
is  made  by  the  grower,  dealer  or  dis¬ 
tributor,  or  any  other  person  either 
by  wholesale  or  retail  or  in  any  other 
manner.” 

This  provision  removes  the  exemp¬ 
tions  under  the  present  state  grading 
law.  It  aims  to  make  growers  and 
retailers,  as  well  as  dealers,  shippers 
and  truckers,  sell  only  graded  potatoes. 
— The  Packer. 


eral  inspectors,  and  with  packages 
properly  branded  so  as  to  show  the 
grade.  By  way  of  definite  suggestion, 
the  shippers  association  makes  the  fob 
lowing  recommendations: 

Handlers  of  potatoes  in  all  shipping 
districts  are  asked  to  make  a  study 
of  conditions  in  their  territory  with 
the  view  of  improving  the  grading  of 
potatoes.  Both  growers  and  shippers 
are  asked  to  confine  their  shipments 
to  U.  S.  No.  1  as  determined  by  fed¬ 
eral  inspection,  and  to  ship  only  po- 
tatoes  that  are  free  from  dirt  or 
other  contaminations  that  detract 
from  appearance  and  affect  market 
conditions. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  wherever 
possible  federal  inspection  of  potatoes 
at  point  of  shipment  be  resorted  to. 


Why  Clean  Plowing  Kills 
Corn  Borers 

Could  you  explain  to  us  why  clean  plow¬ 
ing  kills  the  corn  borer?  It  would  seem 
that  the  borers  would  not  have  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  burrowing  their  way  up  from 
the  soil. 

THIS  insect  has  four  stages  in  its 
life  history,  namely  the  moth,  the 
eggs  which  are  laid  by  the  moth,  the 
borer  which  does  most  of  the  dam¬ 
age  and  the  resting  stage  or  pupae 
into  which  the  borer  changes  and 
which  later  develops  into  the  moth. 
It  has  been  found  that  if  all  corn  ref¬ 
use  is  turned  under  completely  that 
many  of  the  borers  do  find  their  way 


Yield  of  Crops  Following  Red 
Clover  and  Rye  Respectively 


Acre  Yields 


After 

red  clover . 

...  98 

37 

3.7 

35 

After 

rye  . 

...  53 

24 

3.5 

32 

to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  they  find 
any  corn  stalks  they  will  bore  into 
them  and  continue  their  development 
hut  if  none  are  found  they  soon  die. 
This  explains  why  clean  plowing  early 
in  the  season  is  such  an  efficient  meth¬ 
od  of  control.  It  does  not  work  after 
May  1st  because  many  of  them  at  that 
time  have  already  turned  into  moths. 


Seed  Beans  from  California 

Last  year  there  was  quite  a  bit  said 
about  buying  Red  Kidney  bean  seed  from 
California.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is 
profitable  to  do  this? 

SEED  beans  from  California  were 
advised  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  New  York’s  supply  was 
diseased  which  resulted  in  lessened 
production.  The  California  supply  was 
much  freer  from  these  diseases  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  any  mcge 
resistance  to  disease  than  the  seed  in 
New  York  State.  We  believe  that  those 
who  purchased  seed  from  California 
last  year  were,  in  general,  well  pleased. 


Recommend  Keeping  Cull 
Potatoes  Off  the  Market 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers 
Association,  the  question  of  keeping 
cull  potatoes  off  the  market  received  a 
lot  of  discussion.  At  the  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  Chicago,  it  was  stated 
that  cull  potatoes  seldom  pay  freight 
charges  yet  they  pull  down  the  prices 
of  higher  grade  stock. 

The  remedy,  according  to  officials  of  ' 
the  association,  lies  in  handling  only 
U.  S.  No.  1  potatoes,  graded  by  fed- 


Land  Roller  Controls 
Canada  Thistles 

EING  a  subscriber  to  American 
Agriculturist  at  times  I  read  that 
my  fellow  subscribers  are  troubled 
with  Canada  thistle.  We  also  have 
been  troubled.  Our  cure  is  to  roll  with 
a  common  land  roller  that  breaks  off 
the  stems  and  they  die.  We  have 
practiced  this  seven  or  eight  years. 
It  has  not  failed  at  any  time.  It  works 
the  same  with  the  yellow  mustard. 
Roll  when  in  bloom. — A.  F.,  New  York. 
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High  Spots  from  Farmers’  Week  Talks 
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take  care  of  the  market.  But  in  the  in¬ 
terim,  don’t  let  it  get  away. — Fred  H. 
Sex  AUER,  president  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association. 

*  *  * 

Some  Money  Making  Hints 

“Oats,  timothy  hay  cover  for  grain 
and  buckwheat  are  money  losing  crops 
unless  you  get  well  above  the  state’s, 
average  yield.  Cabbage  and  peas  are 
only  for  the  man  who  knows  how  to 
grow  a  good  crop  and  he  should  oe  a 
good  guesser  and  a  consistent  producer, 
not  one  who  plans  to  plant  his  biggest 
acreage  the  year  after  the  peak  in 
price.  Pork  is  cheap,  but  is  soon  to  be 
high,  with  beef.  Eggs  have  a  good  out¬ 
look  and  will  have  for  some  years  be¬ 
cause  the  beef  growers  who  went  into 
poultry  when  beef  went  down  are  now 
returning  to  beef  production.  Cows  are 
at  the  peak  of  prices  and  many  are  be¬ 
ing  imported  into  the  state.  Sheep  are 
at  a  high  point.  The  man  who  is  in 
the  sheep  business  will  have  good  re¬ 
turns,  but  must  expect  violent  fluctua¬ 
tions.  He  should  sell  some  sheep  now 
to  get  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  rather  than  to  buy  all  the  sheep 
his  neighbors  have.  The  man  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  buy  sheep  now  and  to  enter  the 
business  in  a  large  way  now,  may  be 
disappointed.  Specialties  in  crops  or 
foods  will  increase  in  price.  If  we  live 
on  a  road  where  the  traffic  is  heavy 
iake  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for 
roadside  sales.  Distribution  problems 
are  best  solved  by  selling  at  the  door 
and  by  the  use  of  trucks.  Industrial 
stocks  are  way  up;  farms  are  way 
down.  The  worst  severity  of  farm  de¬ 
pression  is  over  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
England  and  in  some  sections  of  New 
York  State,  though  it  is  not  over  in 
western  New  York.” — Dr.  George  f. 
Warren,  farm  economist  at  Cornell. 

*  *  * 

What  do  the  new  bills  to  increase 
the  state  aid  to  rural  schools  as  intro¬ 
duced  by  Assemblyman  Rice  and  Sen¬ 
ator  Webb,  mean  to  the  poorer  coun¬ 
ties,  also  the  tax  relief  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  proposed  gasoline  tax  ?  If 
the  Governor’s  advisory  commission’s 
recommendations  are  made  into  law  it 
will  save  the  taxpayers  of  the  state 
$140,000,000  within  the  next  ten  years, 
or  at  the  rate  of  14  millions  a  year.  The 
poorer  counties  will  receive  real  tax  re¬ 
lief.  Take  Tompkins  county  for  exam¬ 
ple,  which  will  receive  in  tax  relief 
within  the  next  ten  years  $1,246,888  or 
an  average  of  $125,000  a  year;  Albany 
county  will  pay  $943,000  less  taxes; 
Allegany,  $2,500,000  less  and  Chenango 
$1,995,000  or  $200,000  a  year.  This  is 
the  finest  tax  relief  measure  I  ever  saw 
as  it  is  tailored  to  suit  the  case.” — 
Mark  Graves,  member  of  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  Tax  Commission. 

*  *  * 

Eliminate  Certified  Milk? 

“There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
health  officials  to  do  away  with  certi- 
hed  milk  as  a  grade  of  milk  and  to 
simphfy  and  make  more  definite  and 
effective  the  grading  of  milk.  Certified 
hulk  can  never  be  made  absolutely  safe, 
as  without  pasteurization  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  from  tuberculosis  and  other  dis¬ 
eases,  which  may  enter  the  herd  at  any 
ime  or  be  the  result  of  carriers  who 
anale  the  milk.  In  Alabama  the 
health  department  ordered  examina¬ 
tions  for  typhoid  of  each  milker  three 
times  the  first  year  and  once  a  year 
thereafter.  It  was  found  that  three 
Per  cent  of  them  were  typhoid  carriers. 
Even  under  that  system  they  expected 
to  locate  not  over  90  per  cent  of  such 
carriers,  as  not  every  day  may  traces 
°t  typhoid  be  found  in  the  discharges 
ot  carriers.  As  to  diphtheria  and  other 
.  eases  communicable  through  milk,  it 
is  impossible  short  of  pasteurization  to 
.  Safe.  Even  pasteurization  has  occa¬ 
sional  slips.  The  safest  milk  is  that 
trom  tuberculin  tested  cows,  properly 
Produced  and  then  properly  pasteur- 
1Z,ud'  Ttle  dairy  industry  in  Alabama 
"  here  all  cows  are  TB  tested  under  the 
pew  system  of  inspection  and  rules  is 
111  ehtire  harmony  with  the  health  offi¬ 
cers  and  in  114  years  the  milk  inspec- 
!on  showed  an  increase  from  46  to  98.4 


per  cent  of  efficiency  from  the  health 
standpoint.  We  would  be  pleased  if 
every  state  would  use  this  system.” — 
Leslie  C.  Frank,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

“Stabilizing  the  milk  supply  at  a  fair 
price  and  protecting  the  farmer,  is  the 
most  pressing  problem  for  the  New 
York  City  Health  Department.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
farmer,  his  willingness  to  come  along 
the  city  could  not  have  its  splendid 
milk  supply  today,  the  largest  single 
factor  in  its  greatly  reduced  death  rate 
of  infants.” — Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne, 
Health  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City. 

*  *  * 

Electric  Milk  Coolers 

Besides  about  500  addresses  on  topics 
of  interest  to  rural  and  city  men  and 
women,  a  score  or  more  of  interesting 
exhibits  were  inspected  by  visitors. 
Outstanding  among  these  were  the 
electrical  appliances,  demonstrations  of 
methods  of  wiring  and  a  tank  for  cool¬ 
ing  cans  of  milk  electrically,  made  at 
home  at  a  cost  of  $35  as  compared  to 
$250  for  a  commercially  made  one  of 
similar  capacity;  a  wonderful  collection 
of  books  and  of  posters  and  other  in¬ 
formation  as  to  county  libraries  now  in 
successful  operation  over  the  country 
with  trained  librarians  on  hand  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  and  with  the  new  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  book  truck  as  an  example 
of  modern  rural  book  service;  a  com¬ 
prehensive  exhibit  of  4-H  club  litera¬ 
ture,  results  of  projects  and  similar 
material;  a  rural  school  exhibit  of  na¬ 
ture  lore  in  wide  range;  a  beautiful  ex¬ 
hibit  of  apples,  grown  and  graded  at 
the  college,  the  exhibit  included  six 
plates  of  the  new  Cortland  apple;  ex¬ 
hibits  and  demonstrations  in  the  best 
ways  of  making  cheap  wood  into  best 
grade  fence  posts  with  the  statement 
that  the  state  needs  12,000,000  new 
fence  posts  each  year  and  1,000,000  new 
grape  posts;  a  students’  live  stock 
show  including  the  showing  of  calves 
to  illustrate  results  of  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  calf  feeding;  trips  to  see  the  ! 
herd  in  the  protein  feeding  demonstra¬ 
tion;  a  variety  of  exhibits  of  clothing 
and  foods,  of  table  service,  toys,  books 
and  clothing  for  children  and  of  home 
crafts,  especially  of  hooked  rugs  as 
done  by  women  of  the  state  who  are 
delighted  with  this  means  of  earning 
something  in  spare  time.  There  were 
many  banquets  and  evening  events  of 
rare  interest  with  an  informal  social 
hour  each  evening  of  which  more  may 
be  said  later. 


Makes  Record  Potato  Yield 

THE  highest  acre  yield  of  potatoes 
ever  produced  in  Pennsylvania — 696 
bushels — was  grown  last  season  by  H. 
J.  Walton  and  Sons  of  Chester  County. 

In  producing  this  record  crop  Mr. 
Walton  used  certified  Russett  seed 
which  was  planted  seven  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  The  rows  were  28  inches 
apart  and  the  field  was  fertilized  liber¬ 
ally  and  cultivated  frequently.  The 
patch  was  sprayed  12  times  during  the 
season. 

During  the  past  season  more  than 
350  Pennsylvania  farmers  qualified  for 
the  Pennsylvania  400-bushel  potato 
club. 


Seed  Law  Helps  in  Securing 
Good  Seed 

Is  the  New  York  Seed  Law  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  benefit  to  farmers?  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  there  has  been  little  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  seed  since  this  law  was 
passed. 

HE  New  York  Seed  Law  was  put 
on  the  books  for  the  protection 
of  farmers  and  although  it  does  not 
make  it  unlawful  to  sell  poor  seed,  it 
does  require  that  the  facts  be  put  on 
a  tag  attached  to  the  seed.  In  other 
words,  the  benefit  secured  from  it  is 
largely  up  to  the  purchaser.  If  he 
studies  the  information  on  the  tag  and 
lets  it  guide  him  on  the  seed  purchases, 
it  certainly  cannot  help  but  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  financial  benefit. 
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At  left;  Sweat  corn  stimu¬ 
lated,  hU.v&Vt*  mulch,  and— 


Below:  Sweet  corn  planted 
at  the  same  time  under  or- 
conditions. 


The  MIRACLE  OF 
MULCH  PAPER 


Cabbage  plant  unmulched, 
showing  comparative 
dwarfing  and  weeds. 


pelow: 


This  year  let  Gator-Hide 
produce  bigger,  better 
and  EARLIER  crops  for  you 


UVHY  not  put  Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paper  to  the  test  your- 
selfthisyear?  Whynotletit  demon¬ 
strate  on  your  own  land  just  how 
it  promotes  plant  growth  by  in¬ 
creasing  soil  temperature  and  con¬ 
serving  moisture?  Why  not  let  it 
PROVE  to  you  that  it  practically 
eliminates  the  back-breaking  labor 
of  constant  cultivation? 

W hat  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper 
is — How  it  works — What  it  does 

Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper,  made  by 
the  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 
COMPANY,  the  world’s  largest 
paper  manufacturers,  is  one  of  the 
toughest,  strongest,  most  durable 
papers  made.  It  is  treated  by  a 
special  process  with  a  particular 
grade  of  asphaltum. 

Unrolled  directly  over  the  pro¬ 
posed  plant  beds,  and  anchored  by 
soil  or  other  available  material 

along  the 
edges,  Gator- 
Hide  Mulch 
Paper  impris¬ 
ons  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil 
and  prevents 
its  evaporation 
by  the  sun.  Its 


Tfiis  paper  is  completely 
covered  by  the  Eckart 
Patents  under  which  the 
International  Paper 
Company  has  the  rights 
for  production  and  sale 
in  the  thirty-seven  states 
east  of  Colorado. 


rhis  booklet  tells 
n  a  simple,  inter - 
sting  way  the  sto- 
yofMulchPaper, 
ts  history,  devel- 
ipment  and  possi - 
nlities.  It  is  filled 
vith  comparative 
photographs  of 
Aulch-grown  and 
ton-Mulch-grown 
products.  It  por - 
rays  the  REAL 
vliracle  of  Mulch 
’after. 


black  surface  catches  and  retains 
the  sun’s  heat,  raises  the  soil’s  tem¬ 
perature,  and  checks  cooling  at 
night,  thus  promoting  continuous 
bacterial  activity  and  liberating 
night  and  day  nitrous  food  matter 
for  the  plant.  Planting  with  Gator- 
Hide  is  done  THROUGH  holes 
made  in  the  paper,  at  usual  spac- 
ings  or  BETWEEN  two  successive 
strips  of  paper.  The  result  is  that 
while  plenty  of  space  is  provided 
for  th^  plant,  no  space  is  available 
for  rank  weed  growth. 

If  your  regular  dealer  is  not 
yet  stocking  Gator-Hide,  write  us 
direct . 

OOO 

If  you  are  not  among  those  thou¬ 
sands  who  tried  Gator-Hide  Mulch 
Paper  in  1928  and  who  are  plant¬ 
ing  acres  under  Gator-Hide  in 
1929,  try  just  a  few  rolls  in  order 
to  see  for  yourself  just  what  mir¬ 
acles  this  paper  will  produce. 

Order  through  your  regular 
dealer,  but  if  he  is  not  prepared 
to  supply  you,  write  us  direct, 
using  the  coupon  and  mentioning 
his  name.  An  interesting  booklet, 
“The  Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper”, 
showing  you  just  how  Mulch 
Paper  should  be  used,  will  be  for¬ 
warded. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
Mulch  Paper  Division,  Room  1004 
106  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
Mulch  Paper  Division,  Room  1004 
106  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  your  booklet,  "The  Miracle  of  Mulch 
Paper”,  and  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  a  supply  of 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  in  this  territory. 

My  dealer  is . — . — . - - - 

My  name  . . 

My  address . . .  . 


Send  the  coupon 
for  Free  Booklet 
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The  Leg  Band  Test 

will  convince  you  too! 


) 


“Your  claims  for  bigger  bone  de¬ 
velopment  sounded  good  to  me,” 
one  poultryman  told  us,  “but  from 
looks  alone,  I  failed  to  realize  how 
well  Larro  Chick  Starter  bore  out 
that  claim.” 

Finally,  a  large  hatch  of  chicks 
were  taken  off,  and  pedigree  bands 
put  on  their  legs.  Part  of  these 
chicks  were  put  on  Larro;  the  rest 
on  the  feed  formerly  used. 


Two  Leghorn  chicks  at  six 
weeks — note  the  d  ifference 
in  bone  development 


“Imagine  my  surprise,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “when  I  found  I  had  to 
change  the  bands  on  the  Larro  chicks  more  than  a  week  be¬ 
fore  they  started  to  get  tight  on  the  legs  of  the  other  chicks.” 


You  try  it! 

Put  leg  bands  on  two  pens  of  chicks.  Feed  one  pen  on 
Larro  Chick  Starter  (directions  on  each  bag).  Feed  the 
other  pen  on  any  other  feed  you  wish. 

Here’s  what  you’ll  find.  Larro  grows  bone  so  much  better 
you’ll  have  to  remove  the  leg  bands  anywhere  from  5  to  12 
days  before  they  start  getting  too  tight  on  the  other  chicks. 

BONE — the  skeletal  structure  which  houses  all  the  vital 
organs:  the  foundation  for  sustained,  profitable  production. 
BONE— constituting  the  frame,  the  size  of  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  future  capacity  for  conversion  of  feed  into  eggs; 
the  very  basis  of  future  ability  to  stand  up  under  working 
conditions.  BONE — the  material  which  can  be  developed 
only  during  the  growing  period,  and  then  only  by  a  feed 
which  maintains  maximum  health  and  physical  condition. 
BONE — what  Larro  Chick  Starter  and  Larro  Growing  Mash 
are  particularly  noted  for. 

You’ll  have  better  birds  if  you  feed  them  Larro  Feeds. 


THE  LARROWE 
MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


arro 


Chick  Starter 
Chick  Grains 
Growing  Mash 
Growing  Grains 


Egg  Mash 
Scratch  Grains 
Dairy  Feed 
Hog  Feed 


Imports  of  Dairy  Products 

By  R.  L.  Gillett, 

Statistician ,  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets 


THERE  has  for  several  years  been 
a  tendency  toward  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  milk  and  cream  im¬ 
ported  from  Canada  over  the  border 
adjacent  to  New  York  State.  Part  of 
this  comes  from  nearby  Canadian 
farmers  who  make  daily  deliveries  to 
plants  near  the  international  boundary 
line.  Some  is  shipped  from  Canadian 
dairy  plants  to  consuming  centers  in 
New  York  State  or  elsewhere.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  milk  and  cream  coming 
across  the  New  York  line,  large  quan¬ 
tities  are  imported  into  New  England, 
especially  through  the  Vermont  cus¬ 
toms  district,  while  smaller  quantities 
are  imported  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit, 
and  westward.  The  1927  importations 
of  milk  and  cream  fell  off  somewhat 
compared  with  previous  years,  due  in 
part  at  least  to  embargoes  because  of 
a  typhoid  epidemic  in  Montreal  and 
adjacent  territory  and  because  of  fed¬ 
eral  legislation  imposing  more  strin¬ 
gent  regulations  regarding  the  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  production  before 
the  commodities  could  be  imported. 

In  terms  of  the  equivalent  milk  re¬ 
quired  for  its  production,  the  imports 
into  the  United  States  are  equivalent 
to  485,686,000  pounds  of  fresh  milk, 
while  the  imports  across  the  New 
York  State  border  are  equivalent  to 
220,249,000  pounds  of  fresh  milk  or 
about  4.4  per  cent  of  that  received  from 
New  York  State  farmers  at  the  dairy 
plants  in  the  state. 
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DANCER 

TIME 
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THE  modern  dairying  pace  leaves 
the  average  cow  with  little  re¬ 
serve  vigor  to  enable  her  to  go  through 
calving  with  ease  and  safety.  Sluggish 
organs  should  be  toned  up.  Appetite, 
digestion  and  elimination  should  be 
normal  and  regular. 

The  use  of  Kow-Kare  before  and 
after  calving  has  saved  many  health 
disasters,  rescued  many  production 
losses  for  cow  owners  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  Countless  dairymen 
will  not  have  a  cow  freshen  without 
Kow-Kare  conditioning. 


Imports  of  Butter  and  Cheese 

Butter  and  cheese  are  imported  from 
many  countries,  the  total  imports  of 
butter  into  the  entire  United  States  in 
1927  amounting  to  about  8,460,000 
pounds  and  the  exports  amounting  to 
4,341,000  pounds,  leaving  net  imports 
of  4,119,000  pounds  or  about  the  same 
as  the  total  quantity  produced  in  Erie 
county,  New  York.  The  principal 
countries  from  which  butter  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  1927  were  New  Zealand,  Ar¬ 
gentine,  Denmark  and  Siberia. 

Cheese  is  imported  in  much  greater 
quantities,  the  principal  sources  being 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Canada  and  France. 
With  total  imports  of  79,796,000  pounds 
and  total  exports  of  3,410,000  pounds 
or  net  imports  of  76,386,000  pounds, 
cheese  is  by  far  the  most  important 
dairy  product  imported.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  dairy  industry  in  New 
York  and  the  other  northeastern  states, 
it  is  probable  that  the  imports  of  milk 
and  cream  represent  a  much  greater 
competitive  factor  than  do  importa¬ 
tions  of  other  dairy  products  since  they 
are  quickly  perishable  in  nature  and 
must  be  consumed  promptly  in  the 
same  markets  which  are  supplied  by 
the  dairymen  of  this  region. 


Necessary  Organization 

Editor's  Note:  Some  time  farmers  are 
going  to  realize  that  they  must  meet  or¬ 
ganization  with  organization.  We  say 
“Amen”  to  the  following: 


“Step  Up”  Milk  Yield 

During  barn-feeding,  when  heavy, 
dry  feeds  place  an  added  burden  on 
the  digestive  and  milk-making  organs 
a  regulator  is  needed  to  maintain  the 
health  and  vigor  that  insures  full 
milk  pails.  Kow-Kare  is  a  scientific 
compound  of  Iron,  the  great  builder 
and  blood  purifier,  blended  with  po¬ 
tent  medicinal  herbs  and  roots.  It 
enables  cows  to  thrive  on  natural 
foods,  milk  profitably,  resist  disease, 
maintain  breeding  vitality. 

Drug,  hardware,  feed  and  general 
stores  sell  Kow-Kare — $1.25  and  65c 
sizes.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied 
we  will  mail  postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


it's  Concentrated 


FOR  several  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  toward  the  combination, 
consolidation  or  merger  of  companies 
which  handle  milk  and  other  dairy 
products.  No  matter  what  we  may 
call  this  movement,  or  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  it  good  or  bad  for  the  several  in¬ 
terests  concerned,  it  is  a  fact.  If  it 
continues,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue, 
we  shall  have  a  few  great  companies 
instead  of  many  small  ones,  or  many 
of  both  kinds,  engaged  in  the  purchase, 
processing  and  distribution  of  dairy 
products. 

There  is  nothing  alarming  in  such  a 
movement  if  it  is  based  on  the  firm 
foundation  of  economy  in  operation; 
for  it  is  true  that  the  benefits  of  all 
economies  in  any  line  of  business  are 
ultimately  shared  by  all  concerned  in 

( Continued  on  Page  22)  ; 


^ECONOMY  SILOS 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  wi 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  & 
lutely  permanent.  It  can  t  blow 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material. 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement'  Stave.  -- 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on 
^ECONOMY  SILO 


When  writing  Advertisers  .  t 

Mention  American  Agricultu 


Twist!  Bend!  Stretch! 

In  a  single  hour 
this  Goodrich  Giant 
measures  months  of  wear 


WORKING  at  high  speed,  a  whole  battery  of  machines 
at  our  factory  tests  out  samples  of  all  the  material 
that  goes  into  Goodrich  rubber  boots  and  overshoes. 

The  first  machine  takes  a  piece  of  sole-rubber  and  rubs 
it  to  and  fro,  a  hundred  times  a  minute. 

Str-r-r-etch !  A  second  machine  stretches  a  strip  of  leg- 
rubber  many  times  more  than  you  could  ever  stretch  it — to 
make  sure  it  is  elastic,  yet  strong. 

Still  another  machine — most  astonishing  of  all — tests  the 
special  materials  that  go  into  the  toe  and  over  the  instep. 
Twist,  bend — twist,  bend — over  and  over  again !  In  months 
of  hardest  wear  you  couldn’t  give  your  boots  the  punish¬ 
ment  these  machines  give  in  a  few  minutes. 

It’s  really  as  if  a  “giant  farmer” — working  for  your  pro¬ 
tection — put  on  a  pair  of  Goodrich  rubber  boots  or  over¬ 
shoes  and  strode  through  a  whole  year’s  wear  in  a  single 
short  afternoon. 

*  •  4 

These  tests  assure  you  of  good  value  when  you  buy  Good¬ 
rich  footwear.  Look  for  the  name  Goodrich.  It  is  plainly 
stamped  on  all  our  boots,  overshoes  and  rubbers — the 
honor  mark  of  a  great  company. 

From  sturdy  boots,  overshoes  and  work-rubbers  for  men 
and  boys  to  dainty  stylish  Zippers  and  rubbers  for  women 
and  girls,  the  Goodrich  line  of  tested  rubber  footwear  meets 
the  needs  of  every  member  of  your  family.  The  B£  F V 
Goodrich  Rubber  Company ,  Akron ,  Ohio u. 


RUBBER*  FOOTWEAR*  FOR*  EVER*Y  MEMBER.  OF  THE  FAMILY 


.tuir/rnTTfiPll 


A  favorite  with  farmers — this  brown 
Goodrich  boot  with  white  sole.  Sizes „ 
boys' to  men's.  All  lengths  ^knee  to  hip 


These  strong,^ comfortable  all¬ 
rubber  overshoes  come  in  dll  sizes 
milk  5  ox  6  buckles* 


This  sturdy  Norka  comes  in  black 
with  white  or'  brown  sole.  Un- 
rivalesffQZ  heavy  wear. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  March 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 


on  milk  testing 
the  basis  of  3%. 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

Dairymen's 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

2.46 

2.30 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3  Evan.  Cond. 

2.30 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.40 

Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  March  1928  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Firm  At  Higher  Prices 


CREAMERY 

SALTED 

Higher  than  extra.... 

Extra  (92sc) . 

84-91  score . 

Lower  Grades . „ 


Feb.  27 

50% -5 1 
50  - 


50  -50  % 
49  %- 


46%-493'i  46  -49 


45  -4o 


44% -45% 


Feb.  29, 
1928 
49'/2-50 
49  - 
42  -48 

40% -41% 


The  butter  market  has  been  through 
a  rather  hectic  period  since  our  last  re¬ 
port  but  during  the  past  week  it  has 
maintained  a  level  keel.  In  fact  it  has 
not  only  done  that,  but  has  proceeded 
into  clearer  waters  and  on  a  slightly 
higher  level. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  trade  is 
very  apprehensive.  Caution  marks  all 
changes.  It  is  that  period  just  ahead 
of  the  flush  that  is  watched  most  care¬ 
fully.  Therefore,  receivers  have  been 
inclined  to  follow  a  free  selling  policy. 
This  has  helped  the  present  situation, 
keeping  holders  clear  of  fresh  arrivals, 
reducing  street  stocks  and  appreciably 
cutting  into  the  reserve.  There  is  much 
encouragement  in  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  one  or  two  factors  that 
temper  the  position  of  the  market; 
namely,  fresh  butter  supplies  are  run¬ 
ning  considerably  ahead  of  last  year, 
and  the  severe  storms  have  held  back 
shipments  that  may  serve  later  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  market  for  a  brief  spell. 

On  February  26,  a  slightly  firmer 
tone  came  to  the  surface  and  prices 
were  bid  up  to  50c  on  creamery  extras. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  to  strain  the  sit¬ 
uation.  Some  of  the  big  buyers  refused 
to  follow  the  advance  in  a  large  way, 
paying  the  price  to  the  extent  of  their 
immediate  requirements.  On  the  27th. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 
To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


EGGS  WANTED 

Unexcelled  outlet  for  fancy  White  and  Brown  Eggs. 
Ship  us  for  best  results. 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  &  Bonded 

152  Reade  Street  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  XSS3,  oilers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  CoBmmiession 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


is  ai  n  n  4  ere  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 

CiVlvX  LAutlJ  of  second  han<3  egg  eases. 

Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


“Book  of  1000  Bargains” 
STROUT’S  CATALOG 
Of  Farms,  Just  Out  ! 

134  big  pages,  alive  with  interesting  news,  pictures  and 
property  descriptions  throughout  21  states.  Farms  MAK¬ 
ING  MONEY,  assuring  a  wholesome,  independent  liv¬ 
ing.  Lovely  country  homes,  or  business  chances,  at 
prices  astonishingly  low.  .Save  weeks  of  looking,  and 
months  of  your  savings.  Write  today  for  this  FREE 
catalog  to  STROUT  AGENCY  255-R-4th  Ave.  at  20th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


the  price  of  50c  had  become  the  inside 
figure  on  extras  but  at  that  level  the 
demand  had  no  features  of  speculation, 
which  is  quite  natural.  However,  buy¬ 
ers  did  not  seem  to  show  any  hesitation 
about  paying  the  price  for  current 
needs. 

Under-priced  goods  are  beginning  to 
show  a  marked  shortage  and  values 
are  beginning  to  show  a  narrow  range. 
This  is  going  to  react  to  the  advantage 
of  the  higher  grades  if  the  situation 
continues,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  for  a  while 
at  least.  On  February  21,  there  were 
slightly  over  6,000,000  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  in*  the  four  largest  cities,  compared 
with  9,876,165  pounds  on  the  same  day 
a  year  ago.  In  other  words  we  have 
more  than  a  third  less  butter  on 
hand  in  those  four  cities  than  last  year. 

Fresh  Cheese  Easier 

STATE  Feb.  27  Feb.  20  Feb.  29, 

FLATS  1928 

Fresli  Fancy  .  23%-25  24  -25  23%-24 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy  .  27%-29  27%-29  29  -29 '/2 

Held  Average  . 

Although  we  show  25c  as  the  top 
figure  for  fresh  cheese,  the  price  is 
extreme.  On  February  27,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  over  23  %c  for  fancy 
fresh  whole  milk  flats.  A  few  of  the 
small  lots  of  specials  were  quoted  at 
24  y2  and  25c  and  these  were  included 
in  the  above  prices.  Held  cheese  on  the 
other  hand  holds  steady,  fancy  bring¬ 
ing  27c  to  28c  and  specials  28%  to  29. 

The  situation  in  the  cold  storage 
market  remains  unchanged.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  the  ten  cities  making  daily  re¬ 
ports  had  on  hand  13,095,000  pounds 
whereas,  on  the  same  day  a  year  ago, 
those  same  cities  reported  9,116,000 
pounds.  The  surplus  over  a  year  ago 
it  will  be  seen  therefore,  is  preciously 
close  to  50%. 

Egg  Prices  Approach  Record 
Levels 


nearby  eggs  were  filling  in  the  breach, 
therefore,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  as 
soon  as  a  few  extra  eggs  arrived,  ex¬ 
treme  prices  on  nearbys  would  be  hit. 
The  sharp  decline  was  apparently  too 
severe  for  prices  immediately  began  to 
recover  and  at  this  writing,  nearbys  of 
first  quality  easily  bring  46c  with  pre¬ 
miums  not  difficult  to  obtain.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  we  had  a  return  of  near  famine 
conditions  on  western  mixed  colors, 
with  prices  being  bid  up.  Once  more 
nearbys  are  meeting  increased  demand, 
although  the  highest  grade  of  eggs  is 
running  into  a  little  more  difficulty  be¬ 
cause  the  retail  trade  hesitates  paying 
prices  asked. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Well 


Sustained 

Feb.  27 

Feb.  20 

FOWLS 

Colored  . 

-31 

30-31 

Leghorn  . 

-31 

30-31 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

31-36 

31-35 

Leghorn  ...  . 

31-36 

31-35 

BROILERS 

Colored 

35-45 

Leghorn  .. 

35-42 

CAPONS  . 

35-42 

40-45 

TURKEYS  . 

25-40 

-40 

DUCKS.  Nearby 

-28 

-28 

GEESE  . 

20-22 

20-22 

The  live 

poultry  market  is 

NEARBY  WHITE 
Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 
Hen'y  Av’ge  Extras... 

Extra  Firsts . 

Firsts  . 

Undergrades  . 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  .. . . . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

Gathered  . . 


Feb.  27  Feb.  20  Feb.  29, 
1928 

46-  50-  36  -37 

44-45  48-C0  33'/2-35 

42-43  32'/2-33 

31  -32 

30  - 


48-49  53-  33  -34 

-48  49-52  32 


up  very  well,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  freight  listings  are  considerably 
beyond  expectations.  Buyers  heard  of 
this  on  Tuesday  and  took  alarm,  refus¬ 
ing  to  go  above  30c  on  fowls.  However, 
it  appears  that  all  of  the  freight, ship¬ 
ments  rolling  will  not  get  in  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  the  market  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  come  to  rest  at  31c  for 
fowls,  the  express  market  holding  to 
the  freight  level.  We  may  find  a  slight 
over-supply  next  week,  and  those  who 
are  contemplating  shipping  should  keep 
close  to  the  radio. 

Broilers  are  quiet.  Buyers  are  not 
taking  hold  any  too  well,  and  at  the 
present  prices,  some  stock  may  not 
clear  promptly.  On  February  27,  New 
Hampshire  broilers  opened  their  season 
on  the  market. 

Maine  Potatoes  Dragging 


In  the  reference  number  last  week 
we  reported  egg  prices  at  50c  for  the 
top  qualities.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  a  sky  rocketing  on  the  part  of  the 
market  that  carried  prices  up  to  54c 
on  top  quality.  The  spectacular  ad¬ 
vance,  which  has  not  been  reached  in 
mid-February  since  1920,  followed  what 
might  be  termed  famine  conditions. 

There  has  been  a  marked  scarcity  of 
fresh  mixed  colored'  eggs  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  southwest.  On  February  19, 
receipts  were  closely  cleared.  Had  buy¬ 
ers  been  a  little  more  urgent,  the  prices 
on  that  day  could  have  been  forced  up¬ 
ward  but  receivers  were  content  to  let 
matters  take  their  course.  On  the  20th, 
the  shortage  was  extremely  acute, 
there  was  a  scramble  for  supplies  and 
higher  prices  were  bid.  The  higher 
prices  were  well  sustained  by  reports 
of  severe  weather  conditions  through¬ 
out  the  entire  country.  The  situation 
continued  on  the  21st.  when  the  best 
qualities,  of  nearbys  went  up  to  54c 
with  premiums  being  paid  on  jobbing 
sales  of  lc  and  2c  on  the  best  Jerseys. 
At  this  time,  it  was  easy  to  sell  prac¬ 
tically  anything  available  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  quotations.  At  the  same  time  stor¬ 
age  eggs  were  practically  out  of  the 
wholesale  market.  On  top  of  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge’s  action  increasing  the 
duty  on  frozen  eggs  from  6c  a  pound 
to  7%c  a  pound  was  announced. 

The  situation  continued  until  Satur¬ 
day,  when  the  market  eased  off  a  bit, 
for  sentimental  reasons,  there  being- 
considerable  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  buyers  would  clear  all  late  de¬ 
liveries. 

Over  the  week-end,  sufficient  supplies 
rolled  in  to  bolster  the  market  and 
prices  eased  to  42  and  43c  on  the  best 
Jerseys.  During  this  period  of  sky 
rocketing  prices  and  short  supplies 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack.... 
Bulk.  180  ibs. 
•  MAINE 

150  lb.  sack.... 
Bulk,  180  Ibs. 
PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  I  . 

Bulk,  180  Ibs. 
LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack 

No.  I . 

Bulk.  180  Ibs. 


Feb.  27 

1.75- 1.85 
1.90-2.10 

1.75- 2.10 
2.25-2.40 


1.90-2.10 


2.25-2.50 


2.50-2.75 


Feb.  20 

1.75-2.00 

2.00-2.15 

2.00-2.25 

2.25-2.40 


2.00-2.15 


2.25-2.50 

2.60-2.85 


Feb.  29. 
1928 

3.60-3.75 


3.75-4.25 

4.50-5.00 


4.50-4.75 
5. 35-5. 70 


The  potato  market  seems  to  have 
taken  a  particular  dislike  to  Maine 
stock  of  late,  for  prices  on  Maine  po¬ 
tatoes  have  suffered  the  most  severe 
break  of  any  since  our  last  report.  Long- 
Islands  are  unchanged,  but  they  are 
not  moving  very  satisfactorily.  States 
have  also  suffered  slightly  but  Maines 
got  the  worst  kick. 

Floridas  made  their  first  appearance 
on  the  market  on  the  27th.  a  few  bar¬ 
rels  came  in  by  Clyde  steamer  and 
sold  at  from  $5  to  $8  per  barrel.  Natur¬ 
ally  they  are  not  going  to  interfere 
with  our  trade  for  some  time.  At  the 
price  they  are  bringing,  Florida  grow¬ 
ers  are  not  getting  much  nourishment. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  veal  calves  still  command  good 
prices.  The  best  nearbys  are  bringing 
$19  to  $19.50,  with  prices  ranging  down 
to  $11  for  small  stock  and  culls. 

Steers  are  meeting  a  steady  market 
and  active  demand.  The  best  are  bring¬ 
ing  $14  in  a  small  way  with  the  top 
of  the  market  generally  from  $13.25  to 
$13.50  and  commons  and  mediums  from 
$9.50  to  $12.25. 

Bulls  are  steady,  a  few  good  ones 
bringing  $9.75,  others  ranging  down  to 
$7.50. 

Cows  are  a  little  irregular.  A  very 
few  are  good  enough  to  bring  $9  or 
better  most  of  the  arrivals  bring  $7 
and  $8,  with  low  cutters  down  to  $4. 

It  is  impossible  to  report  on  the 
lamb  market  for  none  are  offered.  If 


there  were  any  here  they  would  doubt¬ 
less  bring  from  $14  to  $17. 

Country  dressed  veal  is  in  light  sup¬ 
ply,  and  the  best  marks  are  bringing 
22c  to  23c.  The  market  is  none  too  ac¬ 
tive  but  there  is  an  undertone  that  in- 
dicates  an  upward  trend. 

The  supply  of  dressed  hot-house 
lambs  has  been  excessive,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  weak.  The  best  ones  bring  from 


Feb.  29, 
1928 
26-27 
25-26 

31-36 

31-36 

45-55 

-45 

40-45 

30-50 

29-33 

22-23 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit,  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:30  standard  time. 


$11  to  $13  each,  but  anything  else  is 
dragging  badly. 

Live  hogs  are  doing  well,  Yorkers 
weighing  from  135  to  180  lbs.  $10  to 
$10.25;  130  to-  160  lbs.,  $10.25  to  $ll- 
165  to  200  lbs.,  $11.25  to  $11.75. 

Live  rabbits  are  meeting  a  slow  de¬ 
mand  and  are  tending  to  accumulate 
at  prices  ranging  from  23c  to  28c. 

Beans  Hold  Steady 

The  bean-  market  holds  steady  and  all 
varieties  are  held  with  confidence.  How¬ 
ever,  trade  is  rather  light.  Marrows 
are  still  bringing  from  $10.25  to  $13 
depending  on  size  and  quality.  Peas 
range  from  $10.75  to  $11.50,  and  Red 
Kidneys  are  selling  from  $8.25  to  $9. 
California  Limas  are  bringing  from  $13 
to  $13.50. 

Fancy  Hay  Wanted 

No.  1  timothy  is  scarce  on  the  New 
York  market  at  this  writing,  February 
28.  Unless  a  shipper  is  sure  he  has  No. 
1  timothy  he  need  not  expect  $26  or 
$27  a  ton  for  anything  he  may  ship 
forward.  Timothy  containing  mixtures 
will  not  bring  better  than  $25  and  some 
sells  as  low  as  $16,  and  timothy  grad¬ 
ing  No.  2  or  downward  brings  from 
$19  to  $25  with  sample  hay  at  $14  to 
$16. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Feb.  27 

Fell.  2") 

Feb.  29, 

(At  Chicago) 

1928 

Wheat  (Mar.)  . 

1.23  '/a 

1.28% 

1.33% 

Corn  (Mar.)  . . 

.96 14 

.95% 

.95 

Oats  (Mar,)  . 

.49% 

.49% 

.56% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.58% 

1.65% 

1.65% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

1.14% 

1.14% 

1.15% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.63 

.63 

.69% 

FEEDS 

Feb.  23 

Feb.  20 

Feb.  25, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1928 

Grade  Oats  . 

38.50 

39.00 

36.50 

Spring  Bran  . 

32.00 

32.00 

37.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

34.50 

34.50 

40.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

31.00 

30.50 

37.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

39.50  ■ 

39.50 

44.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

36.00 

36.00 

30.50 

Red  Dog  . 

38.00 

38.00 

41.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

38.50 

39.50 

40.25 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

38.50 

39.50 

39.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

40.50 

41.00 

41.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

50.00 

44.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

60.00 

54.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

46.00 

46.00 

46.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

50.50 

50.50 

51.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

53.00 

53.00 

53.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

58.00 

58.00 

51.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.  O. 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the 

N.  Y.  Slate  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  Market;;. 


A  New  Book 

Turkey  Production  by  L.  E.  Cline 

Recently  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  interest  in  growing  turkeys  per¬ 
haps  due  to  the  discovery  that  disease 
control  largely  depends  in  keeping 
them  isolated  from  hens.  This  new 
book  on  turkey  production  is  written 
by  L.  E.  Cline  who  is  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nevada.  The  book  covers  the 
entire  field  of  breeding  stock,  incuba¬ 
tion,  feeding,  marketing  and  disease. 
Copies  can  be  secured  direct  from  the 
author,  L.  R.  Cline,  Box  588,  Fallon, 
Nevada. 


I““  Mr.  George  A.  Hey l,  Washington,  III., 
nationally  known  as  a  breeder  and 
exhibitor  of  prize  Hackney,  Welsh  and 
Shetland  ponies,  writes: 

“I  have  used  Goodyear  Tires  for  more  than 
fifteen  years.  Both  passenger  car  and  truck 
■  res,  Goodyear  All-Weather  and  Goodyear 
Pathfinders,  and  under  all  conditions  they 
lave  performed  to  my  complete  satisfaction, 
xveral  times  I  have  noted  the  performance 
&A  of  other  makes  which  came  as  standard 
juipment  on  new  cars.  None  of  them 
seemed  to  have  the  Goodyear  hardihood  or 
give  the  consistent  wear  I  had  come  to  ex- 
beet  from  Goodyears.  So  my  replacements 
have  always  been  Goodyears  and  always 
■willbe.  They  are  the  world’s  greatest  tires.” 


"Outstanding  quality— yes;  and  low  price ,  too!” 

— that’s  what  Goodyear  engineers  sought ,  and  found ,  in  this  great  new  Pathfinder 


Superior  tire  quality  is  a  basic  Goodyear 
principle — the  whole  world  knows  that. 

But  to  yoke  such  quality  with  low  -price 
—that  was  a  task  well  worthy  of  the 
best  talent  of  the  greatest  rubber  manu¬ 
facturer  ! 

Goodyear  faced  that  challenge,  and  now 
Goodyear  has  successfully  answered  it 
— in  the  new  Goodyear  Pathfinder  tire. 

Any  illustration  we  might  print  of  this 
tire  could  do  small  justice  to  its  massive 
and  rugged  construction,  its  deep-cut 
thick  tread,  its  handsome  strength. 

Read,  instead,  the  features  which  make 


the  new  Goodyear  Pathfinder  an  out¬ 
standing  tire  in  quality  and  value;  and 
then  remember  that  despite  this  quality 
and  value  it  sells  at  a  really  moderate 
price : 

1.  A  balanced  tire,  with  all  parts  equally 
durable. 

2.  The  powerful  carcass  is  made  of  gen¬ 
uine  Supertwist  cord,  with  its  matchless 
vitality  and  resistance  to  fatigue. 

3.  The  heavy  tread  is  wide,  designed  for 
slow  even  wear,  and  it  delivers  excep¬ 
tional  traction  and  non-skid  protection. 


tested  principles  of  rubber  toughening 
as  distinguish  the  famed  Goodyear 
All-Weather  Tread. 

5.  Materials,  workmanship,  and  inspec¬ 
tion  are  to  the  strict  Goodyear  standard. 

6.  Available  in  both  High  Pressure  and 
Balloon  sizes. 

Goodyear  considers  this  new  Path¬ 
finder  an  economic  triumph,  and  is 
proud  to  mark  it  with  its  name  and 
seal. 

Try  it — and  your  home-town  Goodyear 
Dealer’s  service — and  see  how  much  far¬ 
ther  your  tire  money  goes  than  ever 
before! 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 

Copyright  1929,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc 


% 


for  Economical  Transportation 


Six  Cylinder  Smoothness 

Better  than  20  miles  to  the  Gallon/ 


From  the  very  day  of  its  announce¬ 
ment,  The  Outstanding  Chevrolet  of 
Chevrolet  History  has  met  with 
enthusiastic  approval  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country — for  it  combines, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  car 
in  the  world,  beauty — performance 
— economy — and  low  price. 

Its  big  six-cylinder  valve-in-head 
motor  provides  that  ample  reserve  of 
power  so  necessary  for  driving  over 
heavy  roads  and  steep  hills.  It 
operates  with  delightful  six-cylinder 
smoothness  and  freedom  from  “lug¬ 
ging” — due  to  the  finer  inherent  bal¬ 
ance  of  its  six-cylinder  design.  It 
handles  with  that  effortless  ease  and 
safety  which  can  result  only  from  a 
full  ball-bearing  steering  mechanism 
and  non-locking  quiet  four-wheel 
brakes — with  separate  emergency 


brakes.  Its  operating  efficiency  is  so 
pronounced  that  it  delivers  better 
than  20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline! 
And  its  marvelous  new  bodies  by 
Fisher  offer  outstanding  beauty,  de¬ 
lightful  comfort  and  rugged  hard¬ 
wood  and  steel  construction — a  com¬ 


The 

COACH 


The 

Roadster  . 
The 

Phaeton  . 
The 

Coupe  .  . 
The 

Sedan  . . . . 

The  Sport 
Cabriolet  . 


...*525 
..*525 
. .  .*595 
...*675 
...*695 


The  Convert-  $r7'}  Ct 
ible  Landau  . .  * 


Sedan 
Delivery  .  . 
Light  Deliv- 
ery  Chassis 
1 V2  Ton 
Chassis  .  .  . 


..*595 
.  .*400 
.  *545 


1V2  Ton 
with 

Cab  .... 


Chassis 

.  .*650 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory,  Flint,  Michigan 


PRICE  RANGE 


bination  not  offered  in  any  other 
low-priced  car. 

Here,  in  short,  is  an  automobile 
whose  power,  strength,  endurance 
and  economy  meet  every  driving 
requirement — and  whose  remarkable 
six'cylinder  smoothness  has  never 
before  been  available  in  the  price 
range  of  the  four! 

Visit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  today  and 
see  this  remarkable  car.  Go  over  it 
carefully — from  the  new  six-cylinder 
valve-in-head  engine  to  the  marvelous 
new  bodies  by  Fisher.  Every  detail 
will  strengthen  your  conviction  that 
here  is  the  world’s  greatest  value  in  an 
automobile  today! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  CO..  DETROIT,  MICH; 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


A  SIX  IN  THE 


OF  THE  FOUR! 


a  pair/ 


.  / 


Your  feet  are  more  than  mere  transportation  equipment  to  carry  you 
around  your  farm.  Everybody  knows  how  priceless  they  are  from 
that  standpoint,  but  their  cash  value  is  often  overlooked. 

If  you  had  one  of  the  standard  accident  insurance  policies,  you 
would  find  that  it  set  a  cash  value  on  your  feet,  ranging  from  $7,500 
to  $15,000.  And  recent  court  decisions  in  cases  of  disabled  feet,  have 
awarded  up  to  $75,000  a  pair. 

That’s  how  important  your  feet  are  to  experts.  And  that  is  why 
“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  and  Overshoes  have  been  so  carefully 
designed.  We  appreciate  the  high  cash  value  of  your  feet  and  have 
built  new  comfort  and  longer  wear  into  our  entire  line. 

These  wonderful  foot  protectors  are  moulded  to  fit  perfectly,  so 
your  feet  don’t  feel  nearly  so  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day.  “U.  S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  footwear  keeps  your  feet  warm  and  dry.  And  these 
boots  assure  you  longer  wear  because  they  are  made  of  the  finest  Blue 
Ribbon  rubber.  Careful,  skilled  workmanship  goes  into  every  piece  of 
Blue  Ribbon  merchandise,  and  the  final  step  is  an  amazing  series  of 
tests  in  the  Blue  Ribbon  Testing  Laboratories.  Be  sure  to  read  about 
these  tests.  They  are  far  more  severe  than  your  every-day  service  re¬ 
quirements. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


Feet -11,000  to  ^75,000 


This  explains  the  longer  wear 

In  the  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Testing  Labo¬ 
ratories  a  machine  presses  the  sole  against 
swiftly  revolving  emery — very  much  like 
holding  a  boot  against  a  grinding  wheel. 
The  soles  in  some  brands  of  rubber  footwear 
chafe  away  at  the  rate  of  4-5"  per  hour. 
The  standard  of  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Rub¬ 
ber  is  1-5"  per  hour.  No  wonder  many 
farmers  say  these  amazing  boots  out¬ 
wear  others! 

The  3 oo-Farmer  Test 

All  told,  Blue  Ribbon  footwear  must  pass 
12  laboratory  tests.  On  top  of  that,  300 
farm  workers  help  us  check  up  Blue  Ribbon 


wear  in  the  hard  grind  of  actual  service. 
They  wear  cross-mated  boots — a  “U.  S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  Boot  on  one  foot  and  a  com¬ 
peting  boot  on  the  other.  By  watching 
these  results  we  make  certain  that  Blue 
Ribbon  Boots  outwear  others! 

Make  this  test  yourself 

Twist  a  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boot.  Then 
Rt  go  and  watch  it  snap  back!  It’s  as  live 
and  elastic  as  a  rubber  band.  You  can 
stretch  a  strip  cut  from  the  upper  more  than 
five  times  its  own  length!  Where  constant 
bending  cracks  inferior  footwear  this  rub¬ 
ber  stands  up! 


BLUE  RIBBON 


heavy  footwear 


“U.  S.”  Footwear 
for  the  Whole  Family 

1  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots  are  heavily 
reinforced  against  wear  by  from  4  to  1 1 

layers  of  Blue  Ribbon  rubber.  Gray  soles 
and  red  or  black  uppers. 

2  The  “U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus  (all- 
rubber  arctic)  is  the  most  useful  shoe  on 

the  farm.  Slips  right  over  leather  shoes.  Kicks 
off  in  a  jiffy.  Washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Gray 
soles,  red  uppers.  4  or  5  buckles. 

2  “U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  Giant  Bootee. 

White  upper,  black  extension  outsole.  6 
or  4  eyelets.  Exceptionally  well  reinforced, 
shaped  to  the  foot.  Other  bootees  with  red  or 
black  uppers  and  red,  gray  or  black  soles. 
A  Gaytees  is  the  trade-marked  name  of  a 
line  of  new  tailored  overshoes  made  only 
by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 
Beautifully  designed.  New  styles,  new  pat¬ 
terns,  new  fabrics.  Smart  as  a  Paris  slipper. 
Also  a  complete  line  of  overshoes  with  Kwik- 
glide  fasteners.  Of  course,  for  women’s  use 
around  the  farm,  nothing  will  ever  beat  the 
trim  “U.  S.  ”  cloth-top,  buckle  galosh, 
c  “U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  boots,  in  three 
J  lengths — knee,  medium,  hip.  Gray  soles 
and  red  or  black  uppers. 

K  “U.  S.  ”  Portland  (galosh)  sturdy  and 
good-looking,  long-wearing  gray  or  red 
sole,  finest  quality  cashmerette  upper.  Fleece 
lining  for  warmth.  4  and  5  buckles. 

“7  “U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  Rob  Roy  (high 
'  lace  boot).  A  light  weight,  gray  soled, 
red  or  black  upper,  high  lace  all-rubber  boot. 
Plain  vamp;  corrugated  toe.  Made  snug  at 
ankle  and  snow  excluding.  2  heights,  10" 
and  15". 

q  “U.  S.  ”  Rubbers  are  made  in  storm, 
high-cut,  footholds — for  heavy  service  or 
dress. 

Q  Keds  are  the  most  popular  canvas  rubber- 
A  soled  shoes  in  America.  They  give  bare¬ 
foot  freedom  —  encouraging  the  feet  to 
healthful  exercise — yet  afford  the  protec¬ 
tion  you  want. 


free  book  !  The  Care  of 
Farmers’  Feet 

Every  farmer  who  wants  comfortable, 
healthy  feet  should  get  this  free  book.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lelyveld,  Podiatrist, 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Foot  Health,  it  discusses  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  bunions,  corns,  ingrown  nails,  chil¬ 
blains,  callouses,  fallen  arches,  how  to  care 
for  itching  feet,  and  many  precautions  that 
lead  to  health  and  comfort  for  your  feet. 

It  also  tells  how  to  greatly  increase  the 
life  of  your  rubber  footwear  by  following  a 
few  simple  rules.  Write  for  “The  Care  of 
Farmers’  Feet.”  United  States  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  103,  1790  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Paint 

cheap  seed 

is  I  Vise  |  cononr 


5-  W  Paint  Products 
are  sold  under  this 
famous  trade-mark 
in  every  civilized 
part  of  the  world 


IF  a  smooth-looking  "slicker” 
offered  you  seed  corn  or  seed 
oats,  or  seed  wheat  at  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  price — 

— and  told  you  it  would  save  you 
money  and  increase  your  crops— 
would  you  believe  him?  Of  course 
not.  You  know  that  the  only  kind  of 
seed  worth  planting  is  the  best  seed. 

That  same  thing  is  true  of  paint. 
"Cheap”  paint,  selling  at  a  low 
price  per  gallon,  seems  to  be  eco¬ 
nomical.  But  it  isn’t. 

It  is  "cheap”  only  because  it  is 
made  "cheap.”  It  can’t  be  made  of 
fine  materials  and  sell  at  a  low  price. 
The  makers  would  soon  go  out  of 
business.  And  poor  materials  can’t 
do  a  good  job. 

What  is  Paint  Economy? 
To  be  economical  a  paint  must  have 
great  covering  powers — wonderful 
durability — and  long-lasting  colors. 

Only  superfine  materials  which 
are  costly — a  scientifically  "bal¬ 
anced”  formula — and  skillful  man¬ 
ufacturing  can  produce  these  three 
qualities. 

Fine  old  SWP  House  Paint  is 
made  that  way.  It  may  cost  slightly 
more  in  the  can — BUT — it  costs 
less  on  the  wall. 

For  every  11  gallons  of  "cheap” 


paint,  only  7  gallons  of  SWP  are 
required.  That’s  a  difference  of  4 
gallons.  Figure  it  up  and  you’ll  find 
that  SWP  House  Paint  costs  about 
the  same  as  "cheap”  paint  by  the  job. 

Then  consider  durability.  SWP 
insures  you  good  service  on  the  wall 
for  many  years  without  repainting. 
"Cheap”  paint  soon  begins  to  chip 

—  peel  —  chalk 
— fade.  Inside  of 
only  five  years 
you  will  pay  out 
two  to  five  times 
your  original  cost 
for  repainting. 
Fine  old  SWP 
saves  that  heavy 
expense  for  you. 

The  “Master  Touch 99 

You  may  hear  arguments  as  to 
formulas — meant  to  lead  you  astray. 

But  remember  this:  The  SWP 
balanced  formula  has  been  openly 
printed  for  years.  Yet  the  char¬ 
acteristic  qualities  of  SWP  have 
never  been  duplicated. 

A  good  formula  is  useless  without 
fine  materials.  Fine  materials  are 
useless  without  a  good  formula. 
And  even  a  good  formula  and  fine 
materials  will  not  produce  a  paint 
to  equal  SW  P  without  the  "Master 
Touch”  of  Sherwin-Williams  scien¬ 
tific  experts.  All  three  are  needed. 

When  you  see  a  "cheap”  paint 
attempting  to  copy  our  formula 


The  ballyhoo  of  the 
"unknown’’  canvasser 
is  usually  "cheap” 


— remember  that  "off-grade” 
materials  can  be  used  with  any  for¬ 
mula.  Don’t  be  misled.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  the  vital  element  in 
SWP,  the  "Master  Touch”  of  the 
great  paint  scientists  who  make  it, 
is  an  ingredient  that  can  never  be 
successfully  copied.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  Sherwin-Williams. 


Use  the  best  paint 
and  save  money 

Before  you  paint  your  house  or 
buildings  again  see  "Paint  Head¬ 
quarters” — the  local  Sherwin-Wil¬ 
liams  dealer.  Get  his  material  esti¬ 
mate  on  SWP.  Compare  it  with 
what  "cheap”  paint  will  cost  you. 

What  is  true  of 
house  paint  and 
barn  paint  is  also 
true  of  any  other 
paint  product  for 
exterior  or  inte¬ 
rior  use.  "Cheap  ’ 
stuff  is  always  the 
most  expensive. 
If  you  do  riot  know  your  nearest 
Sherwin-Williams  dealer,  write  us. 
We  will  send  his  name  and  a  copy 
of  the  famous  Sherwin-Williams 
Farm  Painting  Guide.  It  saves 
mistakes  in  painting. 


The  amazing  "bar¬ 
gain”  offer  is  gen¬ 
erally  "qh.eap”  paint 


The  Sh erwin  -  Williams  Co. 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  World 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Sherwin-Williams 


paints 

VARNISHES 


Sherwin-Williams 
Products 


ENAMELS 

INSECTICIDES 
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New  York  Farm  News 

Young  Farmers’  Clubs  Attend  F^armer  s’  Week 


AN  event  of  great  importance  at  the 
recent  Farmers’  Week  at  Cornell 
was  a  banquet  for  the  young  farmers’ 
dubs  of  New  York  State  bringing  to  a 
close  a  series  of  judging  contests  by 
teams  from  vocational  agricultural  de¬ 
partments  of  various  New  York  State 
high  schools.  Practically  all  of  these 
vocational  high  school  departments 
have  what  is  known  as  a  young  far¬ 
mers’  club  whose  members  consist  of 
students  and  former  students  in  the 
agricultural  department  and  these 
clubs  are  united  in  a  state  association. 
The  attendance  at  the  banquet  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening  totalled  over  four  hundred 
and  close  to  one  hundred  were  unable 
to  find  seats  in  the  banquet  hall  at  Wil¬ 
lard  Straight  and  were  obliged  to  ad¬ 
journ  to  the  cafeteria,  coming  back 
later  to  hear  the  program.  Brief  talks 
were  given  by  Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  C.  H.  Lane 
of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 


Education*  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Direc¬ 
tor  A.  K.  Getman  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  at  Albany,  and 
Leigh  Kirkland,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  event  of  chief  interest  to  the 
boys  was  naturally  the  announcement 
of  the  winners  of  the  judging  contest 
and  awarding  of  various  cups  and 
medals.  Professor  W.  T.  Crandall  an¬ 
nounced  the  winners  of  live  stock  judg¬ 
ing  contest.  First  place  was  won  by 
Alden  High  School,  second  place  by 
Lowville  Academy,  and  third  place  by 
Webster  High  School.  The  medal  for 
the  highest  score  in  judging  cattle  went 
to  George  Gibbs  of  Forestville.  The 
medal  for  tne  nigh  score  in  judging 
horses  went  to  a  member  of  the  West 
Winfield  High  School  and  a  medal  for 
high  score  in  judging  brood  sows  went 
to  Ralph  Steenberg  of  Franklin  Acad¬ 
emy,  Malone,  N.  Y.  The  highest  score 
in  all  classes  of  live  stock  judging  con¬ 
test  was  made  by  Wilbur  Hermance  of 
Webster  High  School. 

Following  is  a  list  of  various  contests 
and  winners: 

POULTRY  JUDGING  CONTEST.  In 
this  contest  the  team  consisted  of  one 
boy  from  each  school.  First  place  went 
to  Skaneateles  High  School;  second, 
Union  Endicott  High  School;  third, 
Westfield  High  School. 

POTATO  JUDGING  CONTEST.  The 
teams  in  this  contest  consisted  of  two 
boys  from  each  high  school.  First 
place,  Morrisville  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  second,  Marathon  High  School; 
third,  Trumansburg  High  School.  The 
high  score  in  this  contest  was  made  by 
Richard  Crandon  of  Morrisville,  second 
place  by  Earl  Coates  of  Gouverneur. 

FRUIT  JUDGING  CONTEST.  The 
teams  in  this  contest  consisted  of  two 
boys  in  each  high  school.  First  place, 
Sodus  High  School;  second,  Trumans¬ 
burg  High  School;  third,  Webster  High 
School. 

MILK  JUDGING  CONTEST.  In  this 
contest  the  team  consisted  of  one  boy 
irom  each  school.  First  place,  South 
Payton  High  School;  second,  Newark 
Uigh  School;  third,  Canandaigua  High 
School. 

.  W  new  contest  was  added  this  year  in 
judging  plant  diseases.  This  contest 
Was  won  by  Wolcott  High  School  with 
Webster  High  School  second.  With  the 
exception  of  this  contest  where  the 
Pi’ize  was  books  on  plant  diseases,  a 
CUP  was  given  to  the  school  winning 


first,  second  and  third  place  and  indi¬ 
vidual  medals  were  given  to  the  boys 
who  scored  the  highest  in  each  contest. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Sullivan  County— From  8  to  12  inches 
of  snow  fell  on  the  21st,  the  heaviest 
snowfall  of  the  season.  Judge  George 
Smith  is  seriously  ill  at  his  home  at  Mon- 
ticello  with  septic  poisoning.  At  the  Sul¬ 
livan  County  Volunteer  Firemen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  which  is  scheduled  for 
March  28th  at  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  at 
Woodburne,  the  following  are  expected  to 
give  speeches :  Chief  Fisher,  Harold  Se- 
grave  and  A.  M.  Scriber.  Dr.  Parizot 
will  also  give  suggestions  on  first  aid. 
Court  will  be  held  at  Monticello  on  March 
4th  and  Judge  Foster  is  to  preside. — P.  E. 

Dutchess  County -The  first  snowstorm 
of  the  winter,  8  inches,  fell  the  21st  and 
did  not  drift.  It  was  very  cold  being  10 
below  zero.  All  are  getting  up  wood  and 
hauling  manure.  Prices  —  20%  protein 
dairy  rations  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds, 
24%  dairy  ration  $2.75  per  hundred 
pounds,  bran  $2.25  per  hundred  pounds 
There  is  no  market  for  hay.  Mixed  hay 
sells  from  $7  to  $10  a  ton  at  the  barn,  po¬ 
tatoes  $1.00  a  bushel  retail,  apples  $1.00  to 
$1.50  a  bushel  for  the  best.  Eggs  are  all 
prices  from  30  cents  to  45  cents  a  dozen, 
flour  24 pounds  $1.00  to  $1.15  a  sack. 
Hens  are  35  cents  a  pound  dressed,  pork 
$10  to  $15  per  100  pounds  dressed,  cows 
$100  to  $150  each,  yearlings  $75  each.— 
P.  M. 

Columbia  County— The  biggest  snow 
storm  of  the  season  arrived  here  this 
week.  Snow  plows  are  at  work  all  over 
the  county.  Girl  scouts  in  Kinderhook 
are  earning  nursing  badges.  They  prac¬ 
tised  at  Hudson  Hospital.  Borden’s  have 
filled  their  ice  houses  at  Copake.  Ice  har¬ 
vesting  is  finished  at  North  Claverack.  A 
Boy  Scout  troop  is  to  be  formed  in  North 
Germantown.  The  children  at  Stockport 
are  to  receive  Toxin-anti-toxin  treatments 
and  there  will  also  be  clinics  at  Rossman 
and  Stottville.  Poultry  raisers  of  Colum¬ 
bia  County  met  at  the  Court  House,  Hud¬ 
son,  on  Friday.  The  gathering  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  Manager 
Bucholz  presided. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Rensselaer  County— The  county  grange 
has  space  in  the  Thursday  Troy  Times  for 
all  the  grange  news  for  the  week.  This 
is  boosting  the  granges  of  the  county 
through  publicity.  A  Farmers’  Institute 
was  held  at  Raymertown  on  February 
18th  under  the  direction  of  J.  D.  King, 
Farm  Bureau  Agent.  The  speakers  were 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Prof.  L.  M.  Hurd 
from  the  State  College  at  Ithaca  and  O. 
W.  Sheldon  from  the  G.  L.  F.  The  Home 
Bureau  speakers  were :  Harriet  Ackerly, 
Rensselaer  County  Home  Bureau  Agent, 
and  Anna  Plunket,  Health  Nurse.  Eggs 
are  lower  in  price  than  at  this  time  last 
winter,  45  cents  at  stores  and  lower  every 
week.  The  weather  is  cold  but  no  heavy 
snows  yet. — F.  F. 

Ontario  County — We  have  had  good 
winter  weather  so  far  this  month.  The 
air  has  been  very  chilly.  Wheat  fields 
and  meadows  are  well  covered  with  snow 
just  at  present,  but  most  of  the  winter 
they  have  been  bare.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
have  good  appetites  but  very  little  are  be¬ 
ing  fattened  for  market  as  feed  is  very 
high  priced  and  market  low  for  finished 
stuff.  There  were  quite  a,  number  of 
auctions  and  several  farms  were  sold,  one 
of  150  acres  bringing  $15,000. — E.  T.  B. 

Steuben  County— The  weather  is  very 
cold  with  10  inches  of  light  snow.  Several 
carloads  of  hay  were  recently  shipped 
from  Corning  at  prices  of  $8  to  $13  per 
ton  according  to  grade.  There  has  been 
much  sickness  here  and  in  some  instances 
whole  families  were  sick  at  the  same 
time  with  grippe  or  flu.  Eggs  are  low, 
selling  from  35  cents  to  45  cents,  butter 
50  to  55  cents. — H.  I.  D. 

Allegany  County  — The  ice  harvest  is 
nearly  over  and  fine  winter  weather  con¬ 
tinues.  Allegany  county  farm  bureau  and 
Dairymen’s  League  President,  A.  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph  of  Alfred,  spoke  from  station  WGR, 
Buffalo,  February  13th  during  the  news 
hour  on  “A  Program  of  Agriculture  for 
Allegany  County”.  Local  radio  fans  heard 
him  perfectly.  Milton  Karns  of  Cana- 
seraga,  a  4-H  Club  boy,  won  third  prize 
on  his  potatoes  at  the  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Show  recently  held  in  Utica. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canaseraga 
Dairymen’s  League  local  was  held  Feb¬ 
ruary  12th  and  W.  L.  Sherwood  of  Tioga 
County  was  the  speaker.  150-  Hungarian 
pai’tridges  were  recently  released  in  this 
vicinity  by  the  local  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
The  second  trip  of  Allegany  County  far¬ 
mers  to  the  world’s  largest  market  in 


New  York  City  is  planned  for  March  5th 
to  7th  inclusive.  Last  year*  21  farmers 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity. — 
Mrs.  O.  H. 


Clean  Fruit 


Chautauqua  County  — Febr  uary  has 
been  a  good  stiff  winter  month  with 
plenty  of  snow  for  winter  jobs,  but  not 
too  deep.  Autos  have  been  able  to  run  on 
most  country  roads  all  winter.  No  ice 
has  been  harvested  at  this  date, 'February 
20th.  A  Farm  Bureau  unit  was  organized 
at  Charlotte  Center  the  first  of  the  month 
and  the  members  are®buying  fertilizer  and 
lime  in  car  lots  at  considerable  saving. 
The  use  of  lime  is  increasing  every  year. 
Many  find  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
stand  of  clover. — A.  J.  N. 

Franklin  County — Farmers  have  just 
finished  filling  their  ice  houses  with 
good  thick  ice  of  a  fine  quality.  We 
are  having  fine  sleighing  now  and  far¬ 
mers  are  improving  it  in  drawing  out 
manure,  hauling  home  their  fuel  and 
other  team  work.  A  good  number  of 
cows  are  freshening  now.  Milk  has 
dropped  some  in  price  and  feeds  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  up.  Many  farmers  will  be 
short  of  hay  this  spring  as  the  price 
runs  from  $12.00  to  $14.00  a  ton  for 
a  good  quality.  There  is  not  much  de¬ 
mand  for  potatoes  and  the  price 
runs  around  40  cents  a  bushel.  Veal 
is  12  to  14  ,  cents  a  pound,  eggs  35 
cents  a  dozen.  There  is  not  as  much 
real  estate  changing  hands  as  in  some 
years  in  this  section  and  also  not  as 
many  auction  sales.  Taxes  are  very 
high  which  means  a  hardship  to  far¬ 
mers.  The  T.  B.  retest  is  in  progress 
now  in  Franklin  County  and  there 
are  not  as  many  reactors  as  last  year. 
— H.  T.  J. 


Why  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  growing  good, 
clean  fruit?  A  really  dependable  sprayer 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  A. 
“Friend”  sprayer  is  as  dependable  as  a 
true  friend. 

“FRIEND”  MFC.  CO.,  123E.Ave.,  Gtiport,  fl.Y. 


P“t  Seeds  Free 

To  introduce  Jung  Quality  Seeds  we  will  send  the 
10  pkts.  below  if  you  will  enclose  4c  to  pay  postage 
and  packing:  Jung’s  Wayahead  Tomato,  the  earliest, 
big  red  fruit  often  ripe  by  July  4th.  Cabbage.  Carrot. 
Cucumber,  Lettuce.  Onion,  Iladish,  Parsnip,  Giant 
Asters,  Garden  Pinks. 

Our  Catalog  of  Bargains  in  high  quality  Seeds,  Plants 
and  shrubs  is  free.  A  whole  page  of  new  seeds  free  to 
customers.  Send  today. 

J.  W.  Jung  Seed  Co.  Box  4,  Randolph,  Wis. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest,  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Regular  PAY  DAYS  for 

the  Truck  Grower 


fW,RY  each  season  to  top  the  market  with 
your  truck  and  you  won’t  have  to 
worry  about  losses.  To  put  money  in  the 
bank,  produce  must  grade  high  and  reach 
the  consumer  in  good  condition. 

Now  and  then  a  strong  market  will  take  off- 
grades  at  a  profit  but  usually  they  are  not 
worth  their  freight.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
that  are  uniform  in  size,  shape,  color,  flavor, 
and  texture  bring  back  the  pay  checks  year 
after  year. 

The  proper  fertilizer,  high  in  potash,  gives 
truck  the  profit -insuring  qualities.  After 
handling  and  shipping,  a  well-fertilized  crop 
is  fresh,  bright,  and  firm,  and  not  bruised, 
spotted,  and  wilted. 

Potash  overcomes  loose  texture,  flabbiness, 
and  helps  control  disease,  taking  your  crop 
to  market  firm,  meaty,  well-flavored,  and 
well-colored.  Make  sure  that  your  fertilizer 
contains  plenty  of  potash.  It  helps  you  to 
have  a  good  year  every  year. 


Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 

of  Amsterdam,  Holland 


19  West  44th  Street,  New  York  City 


MAR* 


POTASH 
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SAVE  MONEY 

On  Your  Own  Automobile 
and  Truck  Insurance  and 
still  be  Fully  Protected 

33  County  Farm  Bureaus  of  New  York  State 
insure  56  cars  in  the  Merchants  Mutual. 

30,000  Farmers  have  saved  from  $4.00  to  $10.00 
per  car  each  year  by  insuring  with  us. 

We  believe  the  residents  of  rural  communities 
represent  a  reliable  class  of  drivers. 

Therefore,  we  invite  you  to  enjoy  this  saving  this 
year  on  your  Public  Liability  and  Property 
Damage  Insurance  by  taking  your  protective 
policy  in  the  Merchants  Mutual. 

We  have  established  a  reputation  for  the  Prompt 
Fair  Settlement  of  Claims.  Do  business  with  a 
Company  represented  in  your  own  locality. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

SECURITY  Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

If  you  do  not  know  our  agent  in  your  town,  write  our  home  office  for 

complete  information. 


How,  when  and  where 
to  get  the  BIG  FISH-  This  52" 
page  magazine  is  crammed  full 
of  fishing,  hunting  and  camping 
stories,  pictures  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  sportsmen.  Send  10c,  stamps  or  coin  for  latestissue. 

BUNTING  &  FISHING  MAGAZINE.2S4,Transit  Bldg..Boston.Mass. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  pute  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Okt 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  6re-pcoo5, 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING  4  ] 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.Wrfto  a 
today  for  free  catalog  ^  .  1 

American  Iron  Rooting  Co.  r-r^rrrwS la.  44,Hiddletown,  (Kilo  , 


Pure  iron 


This  Silo  Averages  Every  Year 

*343.  Profit 

Professor  A.  L.  Haecker  has  revealed  that  an  aver¬ 
age  Silo  will  save  or  earn  $343.66  per  year  (his 
figures  on  request).  Naturally,  such  a  profit  comes 
only  from  a  modern,  scientific  Silo — with  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  past  left  out — the  kind  of  Silos  you’ll 
find  in 

THE  CRAINE  LINE 

TRIPLE  WALL  WOOD  STAVE  NEW  TILE 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SOLID  CONCRETE 
CRAINELOX  COVERING 

Our  29  years’  experience  has  taught  us  exactly 
what  is  NEEDED  in  a  Silo;  how  to  manufacture 
most  economically  and  how  to  give  you  the  most 
for  every  Silo  dollar.  Our  big  volume  enables  us  to 
be  content  with  a  smaller  profit  per  Silo.  Investigate. 

Send  For  Big,  New  Catalog  FREE 

CRAINE,  INC 


10  Wilson  Street, 


•1 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 


“GET  CLASSIFIED” 

For  RESULTS  try  adertising  in  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

CLASSIFIED  COLUMNS 
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With  the  A.  A. 

DAIRYMAN 


(Continued  from  'Page  Ilf) 

that  business.  It  is  equally  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  each ’interest  must  attend  to 
its  own  business  of  getting  its  share. 

This  brings  us  to  the  one  outstand¬ 
ing  fact  which  producers  should  keep 
constantly  before  them.  Centralization 
on  one  side  of  the  milk  industry  must 
be  balanced  by  centralization  on  the 
other.  Centralized  buying  must  be  bal¬ 
anced  by  centralized  selling.  Other¬ 
wise  the  seller  will  get  the  worst  of  it, 
not  because  the  buyers  are  dishonest  or 
greedy,  hut  because  they  are  human — 
because  “when  self  the  wavering  bal¬ 
ance  shakes  ’tis  rarely  right  adjusted.” 
It  is  important  in  this  great  industry 
that  things  be  “right  adjusted.” 

There  is  only  one  way.  by  which  the 
balance  between  producing  and  distrib¬ 
uting  interests,  each  dependent  on  the 
other,  can  he  maintained.  That  is  by 
as  effective  organization,  by  as  much 
business  ability,  on  one  side  as  on  the 
other.  All  of  which  means  that  the 
greater  the  centralization  of  distrib¬ 
utors  the  stronger  the  organization  of 
producers  must  become  if  they  are  to 
prosper. 

Let  us  recognize  in  time  this  tend¬ 
ency  of  modern  business  and  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  relation  to  it.  Let  us  under¬ 
stand  the  necessity  for  organizations 
broad  enough  to  determine  what  is 


Average  Milk  Yield  Per  Cow 
Per  Year  in  Various 
Countries 


Country  Year 

Friesland  (Holland)  1922 


Switzerland 
Denmark 
Great  Britain 
Ireland 
Germany 
United  States 
New  Zealand 
Canada 


Country 

France 

Norway 

Sweden 

Japan 

Hungary 

Australia 

Italy 

Chile 

Siberia 


1923 

1925 

1922 

1922 

1919 

1925 

1922 

1921 


Year 

1923 

1920 

1911 

1918 

1914 

1916 

1914 

1916 

1916 


Average 
yield  of  milk 
per  year 
9632  lbs. 
6658  “ 

6279  “ 
5562  “ 

4816  “ 
4850  ‘ 
4500  “ 
4421  “ 

4003  “ 

Average , 
yield  of  milk 
per  year 

3599  lbs. 
3303 

3600 
3339 
2932 
2719 
2279 
1520 
1192 


De  Laval  Dairy  Handbook. 


equitable  and  strong  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  However  important  such  or¬ 
ganizations  have  been  in  the  past  all 
signs  indicate  that  they  will  he  even 
more  important  in  the  future. — The 
Ohio  Farmer 


Poor  Separators  Waste 
Butter  Fat 

IMPROPER  adjustment  and  lack  of 
care  on  the  part  of  the  operators 
cause  most  of  the  losses.  Testers  in 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations 
of  thirty  states  find  the  loss  from  poor 
skimming  one  of  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  industry. 

Out  of  thirty  typical  cream  separ¬ 
ators  recently  checked  by  testers,  only 
three  were  wasting  less  than  $20.00 
worth  of  butter  fat  a  year  and  five 
were  leaving  more  than  $100.00  worth 
of  butter  fat  in  the  skim  milk  an¬ 
nually.  One  new  separator,  only  a 
month  old,  was  found  to  be  leaving  one 
per  cent  butter  fat  in  the  skim  milk, 
probably  one-fourth  of  the  total  fat 
present. 

In  five  hundred  twenty-three  demon¬ 
stations  during  the  early  part  of 
1928,  a  manufacturer  of  cream  sep¬ 
arators  found  that  the  average  separ¬ 
ator  was  wasting  butter  fat  with  a 
yearly  value  of  $79.61.  Tests  for  1927 
gave  similar  results. 

A  South  Dakota  tester  found  that  a 
spot  of  rust  on  the  inside  of  a  cream 
( Continued  On  Opposite  Page ) 


Hardef 


The 

Silo 

That  Lasts 


TLTUNDREDS  of  Harder  Silos  are  giving 
A  splendid  service  after  twenty  or  more 
years  of  continuous  use.  This  proves 
Harder  materials  and  construction  to  be 
right.  We  use  only  select,  long-lived 
lumber.  Staves  are  beveled  and  equipped 
with  square  tongue  and  groove  to  make 
a  tight  joint.  They  are  fastened  with 
spline-dowels  to  assure  strength  and 
rigidity.  They  are  bound  with  stout 
Harder  Hoops  and  securely  anchored 
against  windstorms. 

You  can  buy  one  of  these  long-lasting 
Silos  on  terms  to  suit  your  convenience. 
The  earlier  you  order,  the  less  you’ll  pay] 

Write  us  for  free  catalog,  prices  and 
terms. 

Harder  Silo  Company,  Inc. 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


BUY 

NOW 


copper- content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 

A  Silo  of  lifetime  satisfaction.  No  shrinkage  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased  in  height.  No  freeze 
troubles.  Easily  erected.  Storm  and  fire-proof. 
Write  today  for  valuable  booklet  Users’  Own 
Words  written  by  250  owners. 

Write  today  for  special  money  saving  offer. 

ROSS  Si  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

( Established  1850 )  699  Warder  St. 

Check  items  you  want,  we  will  send  illustrated 
folders  and  full  information.  Mail  today. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

“ASK  THE  MAN  , 
WHO  OWNS  ONE” 

...  he  will  tell  you  that  few  things  you 
buy  for  the  farm  serve  as  long  and 
for  as  little  money  as  a  Unadilla  Silo. 

Year  after  year  the  Unadilla  turns 
home  grown  crops  into  sweet,  succu¬ 
lent,  money  saving  feed.  Well  cared 
for,  a  Unadilla  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and 
terms  and  order  your  Silo  NOW. 
Discounts  for  early  cash  orders. 
Full  line  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


"The  Most 
SATISFACTORY 
Milker 
we  ever  used” 


AFTER  using  mechanical  milkers 
Zv  for  16years  I  installed  a  Burrrell. 
It  is  the  only  machine  that  will 
milk  cows  clean  for  us.  The  most 
satisfactorymilkerwe  everused.” 
—Collins  <Sc  Bates,  Adams,  N.Y. 
A  single-tube  System  — 
now  with  metal  tubes 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean’* 
Send  for 

Illustrated  Catalog 

CHERRY-BURRELL 
CORPORATION 
27  Albany  Street 
Little  Falls,  N.  *. 


BUrrell 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


m 
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disc  caused  a  loss  of  .12  of  one  per 
cent  butter  fat.  After  removal  of  the 
rust,  the  skim  milk  test  was  lowered 
to  .02  of  one  per  cent.  Another  separ¬ 
ator  was  leaving  .12  of  one  per  cent 
butter  fat  in  the  skim  milk  because  it 
was  being  turned  too  slowly.  Turning 
the  same  machine  at  the  proper  speed 
lowered  the  test  to  .01  of  one  per  cent. 

Improper  adjustments,  irregular 
speed  of  turning  and  set-ups  that  are 
not  level  are  the  more  common  reasons 
for  inefficient  skimming.  Old,  worn 
out  separators  are  frequent  offenders. 
It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  25  per  cent  of  the  separators  in 
use  are  wasting  butter  fat.  This  loss 
can  be  prevented  by  proper  observation 
of  the  manufacturer’s  direction  book¬ 
let,  or  by  getting  the  dealer,  county 
agent  or  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation  tester  to  adjust  the  separ¬ 
ator. 

Raising  Calves  On  a  Mini¬ 
mum  of  Whole  Milk 

THE  New  Jersey  State  College  has 
worked  out  a  method  of  raising 
calves  using  a  minimum  of  whole  milk. 
In  this  system  the  calves  are  changed 
directly  from  whole  milk  to  dry  grain 
or  roughage  rather  than  to  feed  them 
a  calf  meal  gruel. 

The  New  Jersey  station  owns  a  cow, 
Rutgers  Colantha  Segis  Grace,  who  at 
2  years,  2  months  and  9  days  of  age 
made  a  record  of  18,961  pounds  of  milk 
and  629  pounds  of  fat.  This  heifer  was 
raised  according  to  the  system  already 
mentioned. 

The  first  week  the  calf  receives  whole 
milk.  The  second  and  third  week  they 
are  fed  whole  milk  together  with  the 
dry  grain  and  good  alfalfa  hay.  The 
fourth  week  the  milk  is  diluted  until  at 
30  days  of  age  the  calf  is  getting  only 
water,  dry  grain  and  alfalfa  hay.  The 
grain  is  increased  until  the  calf  is  get- 


Manurial  Value  of  Feeds 

One  Ton  One  Ton  One  Ton 
Kind  of  Contain^  Contains  Contains 

Feed  Pounds  Pounds  Potash 

Nitrogen  Phos.  Acid  Pounds 


Clover  liay..._ 

39.4 

11. 

37.4 

Alfalfa . 

50. 

8. 

24. 

Timothy  hay 

18.8 

6.6 

28.4 

Cowpea  hay- 

43. 

10. 

33. 

Corn  stover.. 

16. 

4. 

17. 

Oat  stra  w 

12. 

4.2 

21. 

Wheat  straw 

10. 

4.4 

12.6 

Corn . 

33. 

14.2 

11.4 

Wheat  bran.i 

49.2 

53.8 

30.4 

Oil  meal . ^ 

108.4 

33.2 

27.4 

Cot.-s’d  meal 

130. 

35. 

56. 

Oa^s . 

33. 

16. 

11. 

Barley . . 

40. 

18. 

11. 

Rye  . 

42. 

20. 

13. 

Wheat  shorts 

48. 

31. 

20. 

Note:  About  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
manurial  value  of  feeds  is  returned  in  the 
manure  provided  it  is  protected  against 
losses  from  the  '  weather. 


ting  6  pounds  a  day  and  this  rate  is 
continued  until  the  calf  is  6  months 
of  age. 

The  dry  mixture  used  consists  of  100 
pounds  yellow  corn  meal,  150  pounds 
ground  oats,  50  pounds  wheat  bran,  50 
pounds  linseed  oil  meal  (O.  P.),  50 
Pounds  soluble  blood  flour,  4  pounds 
steamed  bone  meal,  4  pounds  finely  pul¬ 
verized  limestone  and  4  pounds  salt. 

Since  this  ration  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  over  200  individual  dairymen 
are  feeding  it  with  excellent  results. 

Feeding  Value  of  White  and 
Yellow  Corn 

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  feeding 
aiue  of  yellow  corn  and  white  corn? — 
H.,  New  York. 

vO  far  as  the  analysis  is  concerned 
^  there  is  little  or  no  difference.  How¬ 
ever  some  tests  made  with  pigs  at  the 
niversity  of  Illinois  showed  that  bet- 
er  results  were  obtained  with  the  yel- 
t?w  corn.  The  conclusions  were  that 
e  white  corn  lacked  Vitamin  A. 
i^ere  atfalfa  and  cod  liver  oil  were 
ded  to  the  ration  this  deficiency  was 
emedied.  Where  a  ration  for  farm 
maals  has  sufficient  variety  we  he¬ 
rn  as  good  results  will  be  se¬ 

rf  rec  with  white  corn  as  with  yellow. 
fn°YVer  we  would  prefer  yellow  corn 
ms ,Tens  anc*  with  other  animals  if  it 
acie  up  a  big  part  of  the  ration. 


Doift  Lose  15-20% 

ofYour  Baby  Chicks  ’ 


For  more  than  10  years  our  cus- 

_ tomer-friends  have  proven  that 

90%  to  95%  of  a  hatch  can  be  saved: 
to  grow  up  to  be  pullets  laying  at 
4^4  months  and  fat  and  sassy  cock¬ 
erels,  dressing  ll/2  lbs.  at  9  weeks. 
They  know  that  Bull-Brand  Chick 
and  Poultry  Feeds  have  always  been 
most  productive  and  profitable.  Once 
they  try  B-B,  they  never  change  to 
another. 


*3 


WTe  B-B  Chick  Feeds 
Money-Back 

GUARANTEE 


Loses  Only  9  Out  of  424 

Records  like  these  are  quite  com¬ 
mon:  "During  the  years  I  have  been 
raising  poultry  I  have  used  all  brands 
of  poultry  feeds.  This  year  I  decided 
to  stick  to  Bull-Brand  Feeds.  I  raised 
415  chicks  out  of  424  hatched. 

C Signed)  "C.  COUNTRYMAN, 
"Coxsackie,  N.  Y.” 

800  Hatched;  792  Raised 


"This  year  I  hatched  800  chicks 
and  used  B-B  Chick  Starter.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  I  lost  only  8  of  them.  I  have  used 
several  high-grade  chick  starters,  but 
truly  believe  B-B  is  the  best  starter 
made. 

{Signed)  "A.  M.  BALTIHASER, 
"Shoemakersville,  Pa.” 

The  unusual  success  and  profits 
achieved  by  B-B  customers  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  right  from  the  start  we 
determined  to  make  B-B  Feeds  the 
finest  quality,  the  most  productive, 
of  any  on  the  market.  And  because 
we  have  always  stuck  to  that  policy 
and  put  our  level  best  into  our  own 

s 


Secure  a  30-day  supply  of  B-B 
Chick  Feeds  from  your  local  deal¬ 
er.  Feed  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  that  are  in  each  sack.  If  for 
any  reason,  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  B-B  Chick  Feeds  bring  the 
empty  sacks  and  the  unused  feed 
back  to  your  dealer  and  he  will 
refund  every  cent  of  your  money. 


M-tij 


feeds,  B-B  has  a  world  of  friends  who 
swear  by  it  and  will  not  use  any 
other. 

Results  Are  Guaranteed 

We  have  always  guaranteed  bigger  produc¬ 
tion  and  better  results  per  dollar  of  feed  cost 
to  B-B  customers — or  you  can  return  your 
empty  feed  sacks  to  the  dealer  and  get  your 
money  back. 

There’s  a  Bull-Brand  Feed  for  every  period 
of  a  chicken’s  growth.  Start  your  chicks  on 
B-B  All  Mash  Chick  Starter  Ration  or  Chick 
Starter  and  Chick  Feed,  changing  over  to  B-B 
All  Mash  Growing  Ration  or  B-B  Growing 
Mash  and  Developing  Feed  at  the  proper  time 
and  following  with  B-B  Laying  Mash  and 
Scratch  Feed  for  early  and  steady  egg  produc¬ 
tion. 

FREE  to  You:  Book  on  Care  and 
Raising  o£  Poultry. 

Professor  L.  N.  Gilmore,  of  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  noted  authority  on  poultry,  has  written  a 
64-page  book  on  the  scientific  care  and  raising 
of  chickens.  It  is  called:  “Making  Poultry  Pay 
a  Profit.”  It  covers  the  subject  from  A  to  Z. 
How  to  select  eggs  for  hatching,  how  to  tell 
vigorous  chickens,  incubating  problems,  hatch¬ 
ing  schedule,  brooding  problems,  increased 
laying  records,  diseases  of  chickens- a  poultry- 
man’s  encyclopedia.  In  addition,  it  gives  you 
a  complete  system  for  keeping  a  poultry  profit 
and  expense  record. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  you  without 
charge  or  obligation.  Simply  fill  out  the 
attached  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us.  Send  now 
so  that  you  may  have  the  advantage  of  this 
valuable  information  from  the  very  start  of  the 
season. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Bui Salo,  N.  Y. 


“UNCLE  CHARLIE” 

Care  of  MARITIME  MILLING  CO. 

1109  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  Professor  Gilmore’s 
64-pagc  book:  “Making  Poultry  Pay  a  Profit.” 
There  is  no  charge  or  obligation  to  me. 

Name _ _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No _ _ _ 

City - - -  State _ 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


Have  a  Debate  in  Your 
Grange 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 
for  an  outline  on  the  subject : 

Is  prohibition  under  present 
conditions  a  damage  rather  than 
a  benefit? 

American  Agriculturist 
461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 
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Governor  Roosevelt’s  Supplementary  Message 

Deals  Primarily  with  Gasoline  Tax  and  State  Aid  for  Roads 


ON  February  25,  Governor  Roosevelt 
sent  to  the  State  Legislature  a  sup¬ 
plementary  message  dealing  primarily 
with  the  gasoline  tax  and  state  aid  for 
roads.  The  message  was  accompanied 
by  bills  for  carrying  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  into  effect  through  putting  a  two- 
cent  tax  upon  gasoline  and  by  giving 
additional  state  aid  to  counties,  towns 
and  villages  for  highway  construction 
and  maintenance. 

Republican  leaders  in  the  Legislature 
have  also  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a 
two-cent  tax  on  gas  but  providing  for 
the  disposal  of  the  proceeds  in  a  man¬ 
ner  different  from  that  proposed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  Republican  program  in  addition 
to  differences  in  methods  of  giving 
more  state  aid  to  highways,  suggests 
removing  the  direct  state  tax  on  real 
estate  while  the  Governor’s  plan  pro¬ 
poses  a  20  per  cent  cut  in  the  state  in¬ 
come  tax.  The  Republican  plan  also 
provides  for  additional  state  aid  to 
schools,  a  subject  which  was  not  treat¬ 


ed  in  the  Governor’s  message  but 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  considered 
later. 

Following  is  the  Governor’s  message 
in  full  which  carries  out  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Agricultural  Advis¬ 
ory  Commission  which  the  Governor 
appointed  early  last  January. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
EXECUTIVE  CHAMBER 
ALBANY 

February  25,  1929. 

To  The  Legislature : 

On  January  28,  1929,  I  transmitted  to 
your  Honorable  Bodies  the  first  consti¬ 
tutional  state  budget  and  in  that  docu¬ 
ment  I  stated  that  by  a  supplemental 
message  I  would  suggest  changes  in  taxa¬ 
tion. 

These  changes  are  in  my  judgment 
made  necessary  because  of  certain  in¬ 
equalities  in  the  tax  burden  under  exist¬ 
ing  laws. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  increasingly 
evident  that  the  laws  covering  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  paying  for  county  highways  in  the 
state  highway  system  bear  very  unequally 
and  unjustly  on  the  great  majority  of 


counties.  This  is  because,  regardless  of 
property  values,  and  regardless  of  density 
of  population,  the  local  contribution  to 
building  cost  is  fixed  at  a  flat  thirty-five 
per  cent  rate.  The  result  is  that  whereas 
in  some  counties  the  tax  burden  for  this 
cost  of  completing  the  state  system  is  less 
than  one  dollar  per  thousand  dollars  of 
equalized  valuation,  in  other  counties  it  is 
over  forty  dollars  per  thousand  dollars  of 
such  valuation.  The  counties  principally 
discriminated  against  are  those  whose 
lack  of  economic  prosperity  forms  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  grave  concern  to  all  citizens 
whether  they  be  residents  of  city  or  of 
rufal  communities. 

Highway  System  Benefits 
Entire  State 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  modern  civ¬ 
ilization  where  we  realize  that  a  carefully 
planned  highway  system  for  the  whole 
state  is  of  direct  benefit  to  the  Whole 
state  and  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  mere 
local  interest.  We  understand  the  value 
of  such  a  system  for  pleasure  and  recre¬ 
ational  purposes  and  we  have  come  also 
to  know  the  value  of  concrete  roads  for 
the  purpose  of  the  direct  distribution  of 


or  dependable  electric  service 


The  new  improved  E-31 
JVestinghouse  Light  Plant 


at  a  NEW  LOW  PRICE 

.  .  you  can’t  beat  this 
Westinghouse  Combination 

and  see  how  much  it  offers  for  the  money. 
Let  us  give  you  all  the  facts  and  figures  about 
this  new  plant.  The  coupon  brings  them. 
Just  check  and  mail  it  today. 


'Y’OU  have  always  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  you  could  afford  to  bring  all 
the  advantages  of  electricity  to  your  farm. 

That  day  is  here!  A  new  improved  West¬ 
inghouse  Plant,  at  a  new  low  price,  puts  all 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  electric  light 
and  power  within  your  reach. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  plant  to 
compare  with  this  for  simplicity  .  .  .  for  ease 
of  operation  .  .  .  for  economy  .  ..  .  for 
trouble-free  service  and  low  maintenance  cost. 

Only  a  great  electrical  organization  like 
Westinghouse  could  make  such  a  plant  at 
such  a  price.  You’ll  agree  with  this  state¬ 
ment  the  minute  you  lay  eyes  on  the  plant 


Wejtinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Farm  Light  Plant  Division, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  mote  information  about: 

□  the  new  E-31  Light  Plant 

□  the  new  type  WL  Battery 


Name. 


Address  . 
County  — 


.  State - 
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A  New  Lower  Priced  Replacement  Battery 

To  insure  100%  electric  service  from  all  types  of  light 
plants  now  in  service,  Westinghouse  has  developed  a  new 
replacement  battery  that  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  An  impor¬ 
tant  improvement  in  this  new  type  WL  battery  is  an 
indicator  cell  which  shows  plainly  the  state  of  charge  at  all 
times.  This  improvement  will  be  a  valuable  aid  in  taking 
proper  care  of  the  battery. 

If  you’re  bothered  with  dim  lights  ...  if  you  have  to 
operate  your  plant  more  and  more  frequently  ...  if  you’re 
running  up  bigger  fuel  bills  all  the  time  .  .  .  you’d  better 
investigate  this  new  lower  priced  battery.  The  coupon  below 
will  bring  you  the  information  you  want. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  CO. 
Farm  Light  Division,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Westinghouse 

FARM  ELECTRIC  PLANTS 
AND  BATTERIES 


The  new  type  IVL  Replacement 
Battery  showing  close-up  of  indi-  L 
cator  cell. 


milk,  vegetables,  farm  products,  of  raw 
materials,  and  of  manufactured  articles. 
The  large  cities  of  the  state  are  more 
and  more  dependent  on  the  state-wide 
highway  system. 

It  is  obvious  that  unless  we  impose  a 
higher  burden  directly  on  the  wealthier 
counties  the  only  way  to  relieve  the  pres¬ 
ent  inequality  is  for  the  state  to  take  over 
a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of  highway 
building  and  maintenance.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  time  to  recognize  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  burden  should  be  based 
primarily  on  the  true  value  of  the  taxable 
property  per  mile  of  highway. 

Accordingly,  the  proposed  legislation 
which  accompanies  the  supplemental 
budget  proposes  three  measures  of  relief 
as  follows : 

1.  Equalization  of  contributions  to  high¬ 
way  building  by  counties,  by  a  require¬ 
ment  of  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent  per  one  thousand  dollars  of 
equalized  value  per  mile  of  highway,  nor 
in  any  event  more  than  the  existing  re¬ 
quirement  of  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 
highway  cost.  This  proposal  is  made  t< 
apply  also  to  bridge  construction.  The 
additional  cost  to  the  state  next  year  un¬ 
der  this  nl an  would  be  four  million  dol¬ 
lars.  No  county  would  be  called  on  for  a 

l  greater  contribution  than  under  the  pres- 

r  ent  law  and  most  counties  would  receive  a 
substantial  reduction. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  towns  and  incor¬ 
porated  villages  be  relieved  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  requirement  of  contribution  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  state  and  county  highways. 
This  would  add  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  the  obligation  of  the  state. 

3.  The  present  state  and  oounty  system 
will  not  adequately  be  rounded  out  with¬ 
out  the  construction  of  additional  lateral 
roads  ahd  these  roads  should  be  built  un¬ 
der  a  careful  plan  of  state  supervision.  It 
is  time  for  the  state  government  to  cease 
making  any  further  contributions  from 
the  state  treasury  to  counties  or  other 
local  governments  unless  the  principle  is 
firmly  established  that  the  state  shall 
have  the  right  and  duty  to  approve  and 
give  general  supervision  to  the  actual  ex¬ 
penditure  within  the  localities.  It  is  in 
the  case  of  highways  an  extension  by  the 
state  of  the  wise  provision  in  the  federal 
law  which  gives  to  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  the  duty  to  designate  the  high¬ 
way,  approve  the  plans  and  check  the  ex¬ 
penditures  in  all  federal  aid  highway  pro¬ 
jects.  The  proposed  system  of  lateral 
roads  should  be  planned  with  the  utmost 
care  so  that  it  will  become  a  component 
part  of  the  existing  system.  Additional 
aid  by  the  state  to  help  the  counties  to 
carry  this  proposed  system  forward  would 
cost  four  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  the  coming  year. 

New  Source  of  Revenue  Needed 
to  Equalize  Burden 

The  above  three  proposals  involve  the 
expenditure  of  $8,800,000  and  the  executive 
budget  heretofore  transmitted  to  you 
shows  an  estimated  surplus  of  only  $5,- 
714,816.30.  A  sound  business  policy  re¬ 
quires  an  estimated  surplus  of  at  least 
that  amount  and  this  is  in  line  with  the 
previous  policy  of  the  state. 

An  additional  tax  is,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  highway  tax  burden  is  to  be 
equalized  as  I  have  proposed. 

With  the  advent  of  new  forms  of  neces¬ 
sary  governmental  expenditure  brought 
about  by  changes  of  modern  civilization, 
new  forms  of  revenue  have  also  been  de¬ 
vised.  I  believe  that  public  opinion  and 
political  opinion  is  substantially  agreed 
that  a  gasoline  tax  is  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem.  It  is  a  tax  already  levied  in 
46  states  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  two 
Cents  to  a  maximum  of  five  cents.  It 
costs  little  to  collect.  Further  it  is  a  tax 
levied  against  the  users  of  highways  in 
proportion  to  benefits  received ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  a  sound  tax  policy  it  should 
be  used  solely  for  road  building  and 
maintenance.  In  the  last  analysis  the 
gasoline  tax  costs  the  automobile,  owner 
little.  It  is  an  investment  by  him  in  good 
roads.  His  automobile  lasts  longer,  the 
cost  of  operation  is  less,  the  tires  will 
travel  many  more  miles  and  the  repair 
bills  on  his  automobile  will  be  very  con¬ 
siderably  smaller. 

Program  Requires  More  1  han 
Returns  from  Gas  Tax  and 
License  Fees 

It  is  estimated  that  a  tax  of  two  cents  a 
gallon  on  gasoline  will  yield  this  state 
$22,000,000  a  year  in  revenue.  Adding  to 
this  the  existing  license  tax,  estimated  to 
yield  next  year  $28,500,000  (the  states 
share)  would  give  a  total  revenue  oi 
$50,500,000  derived  directly  from  owners 
and  users  of  automobiles.  As  agains 
these  revenues  the  state  would  expend  on 
(.Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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( Continued  From  Opposite  Pape) 
highways  the  sum  of  approximately  $47,-, 
500,000  as  heretofore  recommended  by  me, 
plus  the  sum  of  $8,800,000  as  now  recom¬ 
mended,  or  a  total  highway  expenditure 
of  $56,300,000.  This  shows  clearly  that  the 
state  would  then  spend  on  its  highways 
$5,800,000  more  than  the  total  of  its  rev¬ 
enue  derived  from  automobile  owners  and 
users. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  total  of  all 
expenditures  in  this  state  for  streets  and 
highways  of  all  kinds  is  in  excess  of 
$250,000,000  a  year.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  the  amount  now  received 
from  the  license  tax,  including  the  one- 
fourth  returned  to  localities,  is  about  $38,- 
000,000.  With  the  proposed  gasoline  tax, 
the  amount  received  from  motorists  would 
be  only  $60,000,000.  The  balance  of  street 
and  highway  cost  amounting  to  nearly 
two  hundred  million  dollars  would,  even 
with  the  new  tax,  be  exacted  of  other 
taxpaying  abilities  and  groups  of  tax¬ 
payers. 

Gas  Tax  Not  to  be  Applied  to 
Tractor  Needs 

The  justification  of  this  tax  being  a 
charge  against  motorists  according  to 
benefits  received,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  those  using  gasoline  for  industrial 
purposes,  farm  tractors  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery,  airplanes  and  motor  boats,  etc., 
should  be  rebated  in  full  for  all  taxes  paid 
on  gasoline  so  used.  This  is  provided  in 
the  proposed  bill. 

I  am  recommending  that  the  .proposed 
gasoline  tax  go  into  effect  June  1,  1929, 
and  I  do  this  because  the  tax  receipts 
accruing  during  June  will  not  be  physic¬ 
ally  received  by  the  state  treasury  until 
July.  This  gives  to  the  budget  figures  an 
apparent  sum  of  $2,000,000  over  and  above 
the  $22,000,000  estimated  for  the  fiscal 
year,  but  I  believe  it  is  good  business 
practice  to  have  actual  cash  coming  into 
the  treasury  before  actual  expenditures 
start  to  go  out. 

Other  Taxes  May  Be  Reduced 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed  gasoline 
tax  for  highway  purposes  would  auto¬ 
matically  relieve  receipts  from  other  tax 
sources  now  being  applied  to  highways. 
This  relief  would  give  to  the  state  an  es¬ 
timated  surplus  larger  than  necessary  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1930.  I  hold, to  the  theory  that  no  govern¬ 
ment  is  justified  in  taking  from  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  its  taxpayers  money  In  advance  of 
the  time  when  it  is  actually  needed  for 
governmental  use. 

A  reduction  of  an  existing  tax  is,  in  my 
judgment,  possible  to  the  extent  of  be¬ 
tween  twelve  and  thirteen  million  dollars 
but  it  should  be  clearly  rinderstood  that 
this  reduction  shall  not  be  considered  a 
permanent  reduction  to  be  applied  of 
necessity  in  future  years. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  1930-31  mandatory  increases, 
such  as  that  of  about  $8,000,000  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  will  have  to  be 
paid  for,  and  I  am,  therefore,  very  clear 
that  any  tax  reduction  enacted  this  year 
should  be  regarded  as  a  reduction  which 
probably  can  not  be  continued  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year. 

Proposed  Reduction  in  Income 
Tax 

Careful  study  leads  me,  therefore,  to 
the  conclusion  that  your  Honorable  Bodies 
should  provide  for  a  reduction  of  twenty 
per  cent  in  the  personal  income  tax  law. 
This  involves  a  decrease  in  the  state’s 
share  of  this  tax  in  the  sum  of  $12,800,000. 

Oyer  half  a  million  taxpayers  now  pay 
a  direct  personal  income  tax.  Further¬ 
more,  this  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
double  taxes,  inasmuch  as  the  greater 
Part  of  these  people  pay  also  a  Federal 
income  tax.  Finally,  the  proposed  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  personal  income  tax  is  in  its 
nature  the  most  direct  refund  which  we 
can  give  to  the  citizens  of  this  state. 

h  therefore,  recommend : 

First :  The  enactment  of  a  gasoline  tax 
iq%  V°  cents  a  gallon  beginning  June  1, 

.  F"’  entire  proceeds  to  be  applied  to 
Highway  purposes. 

Second :  The  appropriation  of  $4,000,000 
nr  the  equalization  of  the  cost  of  con¬ 
i’  mction  of  highways  and  bridges  formi¬ 
ng  a  part  of  the  State  highway  system. 

Third :  The  appropriation  of  $600,000  to 
F  \e^e  towns  and  villages  of  the  cost  of 
aintenance  of  highways  forming  a  part 
1  the  state  system. 

Fourth:  The  appropriation  of  $4,200,000 
a^ti°nal  aid  to  counties  for  the  con- 
pr  ucti°n  of  lateral  roads,  with  state  ap- 
v  0!' a' ‘  an<l  under  state  supervision,  as  a 
-  1  °t  the  general  system. 

^  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent 
u,  16  Personal  income  tax  on  incomes  for 
.  calendar  year  1928  or  a  fiscal  year 

ending  in  1929. 

1  these  recommendations  are  enacted 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 
Tractor  and  Horse  Plows 


McCORMICK-DEERING  LITTLE  GENIUS 
PLOW.  Has  2 1 -inch  fore  and  aft  clearance 
between  bottoms  and  22- inch  beam  clearance. 
Improved  power  lift.  Built  in  2,  3,  and  4-furrow. 
Tzvo,  and  three-furrow  now  available  in  16-inch. 


Our  1929  Plow  Catalog 

is  now  ready  for  mailing. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  on 
request  —  without  obligation, 


McCormick-Deering  Tractor  Plows  have  a 
spring-release  hitch  that  protects  the  beams  and 
bottoms  from  damage.  This  hitch  is  standard 
equipment  on  the  Little  Genius  and  Little  Won¬ 
der  Tractor  Plows. 


*  * 


The  McCormick-Deering  line  of  horse-drawn 
plows  includes  types  and  sizes  that  do  good  work 
in  any  soil.  Study  the  list  below  and  examine  the 
type  suited  to  your  locality  at  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer’s  store. 


The  McCormick-Deering  Dealer  in  Your  Town 
Will  Show  You  the  Plow  Adapted  to  Your  Farm 


The  McCormick- 
Deering  Line 

offers  many  types 
such  as  the 

Little  Genius  Tractor  Plow 
Little  Wonder  Tractor 
Plow 

also  Tractor  Disk  Plows 
for  all  conditions 

Horse  Plows 
Diamond  High-Lift  Sulky 
Success,  Sulky  and  Gang 
Two-Way,  Sulky  Plow 
Disk  Plows,  Sulky  and 
Gang 

Walking  Plows, 

a  complete  line 
Special  Plows 

for  Special  Plowing 


has  chosen  his  stocks  from  the  McCormick-Deering  line 
with  your  soil,  crops,  and  climatic  conditions  closely  in 
mind.  He  offers  you  a  full  line  of  McCormick-Deering 
P&O  Plows,  for  hor-se  or  tractor — moldboard  and  disk  types — 
with  power  lifts,  accessible  levers,  quick  adjustments,  easily 
removable  shares — a  complete  line  that  will  give  you  the  satis¬ 
faction  you  seek. 

If  you  are  interested  in  turning  your  soil  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time  and  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  labor  and 
money,  we  urge  you  to  study  the  McCormick-Deering  line  of 
the  old  reliable  P&O  Plows. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to  point  out  the  features 
of  the  plow  best  suited  to  your  special  needs. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


into  law,  the  estimated  free  cash  receipts 
as  of  June  30,  1930,  will  be  $8,014,816.30. 

(signed)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

high  plains  and  used  to  scare  the  old 
pioneers. 

All  rural  dwellers  can  tell  much 
about  weather  conditions  by  the  way 
sound  travels.  Sometimes  you  can  hear 
the  distant  locomotive  whistle  as  clear¬ 
ly  as  if  it  were  just  a  little  way  down 
the  road,  and  again  you  will  not  hear 
it  at  all.  When  sound  travels  loudly,  it 
is  a  sign  that  the  atmosphere  is  heavy 
with  moisture  and  indicates  storm. 

Some  country  creatures  and  wild  life 
foretell  coming  weather,  if  you  can  in¬ 
terpret  the  signs.  The  lonesome  calling 
of  the  whip-poor-will  seems  to  mean 
rain  next  day.  An  old  lady  friend  of  my 
boyhood  days  used  to  say  that  the 
whip-poor-will  really  said  “wet-my- 
foot,  wet-my-foot.” 

A  tree  toad  “hollering”  at  evening 
means  rain,  and  the  early  passing 
southward  of  wild  geese  at  autumn 
indicates  the  early  coming  of  winter. 

The  prophets  say  also  that  a  long, 


cold  winter  is  foretold  by  the  way 
Nature  dresses  up  its  creatures  in  the 
fall;  as  for  example,  heavy,  thick  husks 
on  corn,  more  fur  and  hair  on  animals, 
and  thick  fat  on  the  hog’s  bladder  at 
butchering  time. 

If  the  moon  on.  evenings  of  the  late 
fall  seems  to  hang  far  in  the  South, 
some  folks  believe  that  this  foretells 
an  open  and  mild  winter;  but  if  on  the 
contrary  it  is  far  in  the  North,  then 
look  out  for  cold  and  snow. 

A  good  weather  sign  always  has 
some  real  scientific  reason  back  of  it, 
although  we  might  not  always  know 
the  reason.  But  almost  all  of  the  old 
jingles  about  Candlemas  Day  and  St. 
Swithin’s. -Day  and  the  ground  hog  and 
his  shadow,  etc;,  are  in'  my  opinion  un¬ 
reliable  because  there  Is:  no  real  reason 
back  of  them  and  for  the  same  reason 
I  do  not  take  very  much  stock  in 
weather  signs  based  on  the  moon.  Some 
farmers  claim  that  if  the  change  of 
moon  is  between  midnight  and  two  in 
the  morning,  there  will  be  fair  weather 
in  summer  and  colder  In  winter;  if  be¬ 
tween  four  and  six  in  the  morning, 
rainy  weather;  if  between  noon  and  two 
in  the  afternoon,  very  rainy. 

Then  of  course  there  are  all  the  old 


beliefs  about  planting  different  things 
in  the  moon.  I  agree  with  the  farmer 
who  said  he  would  rather  do  his  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  good,  rich  earth! 

Of  course,  all  signs  fail  in  dry 
weather  or  in  wet  weather,  and  none 
of  them  work  all  of  the  time.  Also,  I 
have  lost  confidence  in  many  of  the  old 
weather  signs  of  my  youth  which 
seemed  to  work  where  I  was  raised  but 
never  work  in  any  other  community. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  we  notice  them 
in  particular  when  they  come  true,  but 
seldom  do  when  they  fail.  Anyway, 
they  are  interesting  to  think  about  and 
maybe  the  few  I  have  suggested  will 
recall  dozens  of  others  to  your  mind. 


Some  Points  To  Consider  In  Building 
A  Roadside  Market. 

1.  Attractiveness  from  an  artistic 

standpoint. 

2.  Display  possibilities. 

3.  Amount  of  protection  it  would  af¬ 

ford  from  rain  and  sun  to  perish¬ 
able  products  exhibited. 

4.  Convenience  in  handling  goods. 

5.  Cost  of  construction.— Connecticut 
Bulletin  65. 
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Breed  to  Lay? 
or  Feed  to  Lay? 


Grow  Your  Chicks 
into  Big,  Strong, 
Ready-  to  -  Work 
Pullets  on  Oatmeal 
Mashes  Prepared 
by  The  Quaker 
Oats  Company 


OATMEAL,  626  EGGS;  CORNMEAL,  72 
In  a  test  conducted  at  Liberty  Villa  Farm, 
fifty  pullets  raised  on  oatmeal  feeds  pro¬ 
duced  626  eggs  in  their  first  28  days  of  egg 
record.  Fifty  pullets  raised  on  the  same 
rations — except  for  the  substitution  of 
cornmeal  for  oatmeal — produced  72  eggs 
in  the  same  period.  Oatmeal  builds  pullets 
of  the  laying  type;  well-developed,  healthy 
birds  that  want  to  work. 


Give  your  baby  chicks  a  chance 
to  show  what  they  can  be !  Give 
them  an  oatmeal  career. 

Start  them  on  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Chick  Starter,  the  scientifically  pre¬ 
pared  balanced  ration  with  a  base 
of  pure,  fresh  oatmeal. 

This  famous  ration  builds  healthy, 
well-formed,  ready-to-work  pullets 
and  choice,  heavy  market  birds. 
The  codliveroil  it  contains  is  potent 
and  dependable.  You  get  strong, 
large  frames. 

It  contains  cod  liver  meal,  too,  and 
this  substance  helps  to  eliminate 
chick  sickness,  to  enable  the  birds 
to  get  more  nourishment  from  their 
feed,  and  to  build  vigorous,  healthy 
organs; 

With  all  of  its  advantages — its  abil¬ 
ity  to  keep  chicks  alive,  eager  to 
eat  and  exercise — Quaker  Ful-O- 
Pep  Chick  Starter  is  economical 
because  it  goes  farther,  and  does 
more. 

It  is  easy  to  use,  too;  place  it  before 


the  chicks  just  as  it  comes  from  the 
blue-and-white  striped  sack.  No 
bother,  less  work,  and  certainty  that 
your  feeding  is  going  to  produce 
profitable  results. 

Give  your  baby  chicks  Quaker  Ful- 
O-Pep  Chick  Starter;  later,  Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash.  Follow 
the  Ful-O-Pep  method  and  you’ll 
improve  your  stock  at  the  same  time 
you  increase  your  profit  and  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

At  every  mouthful  of  this  thoroughly 
mixed  dry  mash  the  chick  gets 
"something  of  everything.”  No 
picking  apart,  no  waste,  no  residue. 

It  contains  molasses  for  prevention 
of  coccidiosis;  also,  valuable  pro¬ 
teins,  minerals,  grains — in  correct 
proportions  as  determined  by  sci¬ 
entific  research  and  experiment. 

Near  you  is  a  Quaker  Dealer  who 
will  be  glad  to  fill  your  require¬ 
ments.  He  has  this  fresh,  pure  line 
of  feeds  waiting  for  you.  If  you 
don’t  know  your  Quaker  Dealer 
write  direct. 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK  STARTER 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


Incubators  and  Incubating 

By  L.  H.  Hiscock 

IT  is  so  easy  to  blame  an  incubator 
for  the  eggs  that  dont’  hatch  and  the 
chicks  we  never  get  that  I  wonder 
sometimes  there  are  so  many  different 
makes  and  models 
on  the  market.  Yet, 
the  outstanding  fact 
behind  all  these  dif¬ 
ferent  makes  of  ma¬ 
chines  is,  that  some¬ 
where  and  some¬ 
time  they  have  been 
successfully  oper¬ 
ated,  or  they  would 
no  longer  be  in  the 
sales  column  of 
poultry  and  other 
agricultural  papers. 

What,  then,  are 
some  of  the  reasons 
for  failures  in  incubation?  It  would, 
of  course,  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
or  describe  all  the  many  ups  and  downs 
of  individual  incubator  operators,  but 
there  are  certainly  some  well  defined 
reasons  why  incubators  go  wrong,  and 
in  this  article  I  am  dealing  and  think¬ 
ing  especially  of  small  machines  and 
capacities  such  as  you  might  find  on 
any  farm  the  country  over.  In  most 
cases  failure  is  due,  first,  to  faulty 
operation,  and  inability  to  carry  out 
the  manufacturer’s  directions;  second, 
poor  location  of  the  machine;  third, 
poor  fuel  and  improper  ventilation;  and 
last,  poor  eggs  and  stock. 


L.  H.  Hiscock 


Most  Incubators  Well-Built 

That  really  does  not  constitute  such 
a  heavy  bill  of  indictment.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  added  that  some  machines 
are  better  than  others,  BUT, — well,  in¬ 
cubators  are  such  a  personal  proposi¬ 
tion  that  a  successful  hatch  is  almost 
always  up  to  the  man  that  runs  the 
machine.  If  you  do  not  follow  instruc¬ 
tions,  you  naturally  cannot  get  chicks. 
Stick  to  the  very  letter  of  the  law. 

The  factor  that  is  most  apt  to  ruin 
a  perfectly  good  hatch,  however,  is  lo¬ 
cation  of  any  given  machine.  With 
small  incubators  you  cannot  take  a 
machine  and  set  it  up  any  old  place; 
the  thermostat,  which  controls  the 
range  inside,  has  only  a  limited  amount 
of  play,  and  when  you  put  your  ma¬ 
chine  in  a  room  where  the  thermom¬ 
eter  may  vary  twenty-five  or  more  de¬ 
grees,  depending  on  the  outside  weath¬ 
er  conditions,  you  are  asking  too  much. 
The  best  place  to  locate  your  machine 
is  in  a  cellar  where  there  is  less  chance 
for  such  fluctuations,  or  else  put  it  in  a 
well  protected  and  insulated  part  of 
the  house  where  temperature  changes 
will  be  felt  more  gradually. 

Ventilation  Important 

I  have  already  placed  fuel  and  venti¬ 
lation  under  the  same  head  of  faults, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  only 
fair.  You  cannot  get  eggs  to  hatch 
where  the  oil  is  of  poor  quality,  espe¬ 
cially  if  there  is  any  chance  of  these 
fumes  penetrating  the  machine,  and  if 
you  use  a  poor  oil,  while  it  may  not 
reach  the  inside  of  the  incubator,  yet  if 
the  room  is  small  and  without  any 
means  provided  for  carrying  off  the 
impurities  from  the  burner  or  lamp, 
sooner  or  later  they  will  foul  the  eggs 
to  some  extent.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
necessary  to  use  good  grade  oil  in  or¬ 
der  to  cut  the  chance  of  foulness  as 
low  as  possible,  and  it  is  equally  essen¬ 
tial  to  use  ventilation  or  at  least 
change  the  room  air  from  time  to  time 
to  cut  the  risk  even  lower. 

As  regards  poor  eggs  and  stock  and 
their  bearing  on  incubating  results,  I 
shall  speak  about  them  in  another  ar¬ 
ticle. 

There  are  many  little  things  that 
often  cause  poor  hatches.  Chief  among 
them  is  a  faulty  thermometer.  Before 
you  operate  your  machine,  be  sure  that 
this  one  article  is  accurate.  Likewise, 
before  you  put  any  eggs  in  the  incu¬ 
bator  at  all  run  it  empty  for  a  few 

( Continued  on  Page  28) 


Baby  ^2  Chicks 


300,000 
White-Brown 
Buff  Leghorn 


CHICKS 


Shipped  C.O.D.  Send  No  Money 

'  PUKE  STRAINS — Tailored — Hollywood — Barron— 

American  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns— Eggs  and  Chicks  Produced  from  some 
of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
Specializing  in  High  Egg  Production — Dependable 
Chicks  for  Commercial  Poulfrymen — 100%  Live  Ar¬ 
rival — Send  No  Money — Chicks  Shipped  C.O.D.— 
Catalogue. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms 
Box  314  Grampian,  Pa, 


BABY  CHICKS 


100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postage  Prepaid 


50 


Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . . . $6.00 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns .  6.00 

Anconas  .  6.00 

Barred  Rocks .  6.50 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks .  6.50 

SC  and  RC  Reds .  6.50 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas .  6.50 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes .  7.50 

Buff  Orpingtons .  7.50 

All  absolutely  first)  class  purebred 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.  Krejci,  9507MeechAv.  Cleveland,  0 


100 

$11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
14.00 
14.00 
stock 


500 

$52.50 

52.50 

52.50 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

67.50 
67.50 
from 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 


Cash  or  C.O.D. .. 

...25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes 

$4.50 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$77.50 

$150 

Rocks  or  Reds . 

...  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Wh.  Leghorns . 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

Heavy  Mixed . 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

Light  Mixed . 

...  2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.00 

80 

Prom  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  9G-page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Blood  Tested  and  Utility  Stock 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Anconas,  Black  Minorcas  and  Mixed. 
Also  two  and  six  weeks  old  chicks. 
Pekin  Ducklings. 

Write  for  circular  and  'prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  ubebr0tYn.y. 

% 


PENNA. 

“State  r  U  I  r  KS 

Supervised”  1  J 

\Keystone7 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

\  r^/ 

Our  19fh  year."  Get  our  low 
prices  on  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns 

and  Minorcas.  Member  I.B.C.A. 

/ 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

7  50  100  500  1000 

Single  Comb,  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . . .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

Broiler  Chicks,  Heavy  Breed .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  Light  Breed .  5.00  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranreea. 
Circular  Free. 

IKE  VALLEY  HATCHERYg;j„AF-, 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6,00  $12  $57.50  $  0 

S.C.B.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  to 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  a 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  i 

Assorted  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  FarmRicHF?ELD,  Pa- 


BABY  CHICKS 

j1 13  Leading  Varieties- — White  Leghorns,  Bhckf 
J  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hamburgs,] 
■j  Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

{Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  OhioJ] 


No  Bluff  Chicks  Standard  Quality 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after  seat 
A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement.  J 
the  old  reliable  plant.  16  years  satisfactory  serw 
cuts  down  expensive  advertising.  My  customer  re  p 
the  benefit  by  ordering  from  this  small  advertiseme _  ■ 
S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALISE  - 
to  290  Egg  Strain  CHICKS  $13.00  per  100;  5UU  v 
more,  $11.00  per  100.  Assorted  chicks,  $8-00  DJ-fAr,' 
FREE  &  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUAKAMLW'’ 
HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

Pure  bred.  Blood  teste! 
free  range  t)  r  e  e  d  e 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  12 

Rocks,  Reas,  '4c;,ia™, 
ndottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  15c.  .  >ree. 

0c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manu 

seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville, 


CHICKS 


COLLIS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Clinton,  Iowa 
Dept  639 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Poultry  Book. 

Name . 

Address . 

Town . 


Don’t  let  them  die! 


Mr.  R.  L.  Kirk,  Clearwater,  Florida,  writes: 
“We  are  using  your  buttermilk  in  all  of  our 
mash  feeds,  and  we  have  just  sold  a  lot  of 
chicks  we  raised  from  day  old,  to  two  pounds 
in  seven  weeks,  they  were  sold  as  milk  fed 
fryers  at  $1.00  each,  we  raised  101  out  of  105 
and  they  all  had  lots  of  Collis’  Buttermilk.” 


The  small  extra  cost  (less  than  V2C  per  chick)  of 
feeding  pure  dried  buttermilk  will  more  than 
repay  you  in  saving  most  of  your  baby  chicks. 
Our  big  64-page  book  tells  how  to  feed  and 
care  for  baby  chicks—  Send  for  your  free  copy. 


COLLIS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Clinton,  Iowa 


':-c 


\ 
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HILLPOT 

Quality  Chicks 

leghornfiItocks~Ikd$~Wyandottes 


Have  This  Important  Book  Before  You 
When  You  Order  Chicks  This  Year 


This  beautiful  free  book  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  man  and  woman 
interested  in  making  money  with 
poultry  which  is  one  of  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  means  of  increasing  your 
income  or  of  achieving  financial  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  book,  which  is  finely  illustrated 
in  four  colors,  describes  my  breeds 
fully;  tells  of  my  careful  methods  of 
mating  and  rearing;  discusses  the 


most  profitable  sizes  for  flocks ;  con¬ 
tains  house  plans,  construction  de¬ 
tails  and  concise  and  easily-followed 
Feeding  and  Rearing  Charts.  It  is  a 
book  that  you  will  find  full  of  sug¬ 
gestions  and  inspirations  and  which 
you  will  want  to  keep  handy  for  fre¬ 
quent  reference.  Some  of  my  custo¬ 
mers  claim  that  they  owe  to  it  their 
first  steps  toward  the  comfort  and 
peace  of  mind  that  come  with  an  as¬ 
sured  income. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  DEPT.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


6  ARY  CHICKS  Delivery  After  February  15th. 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed 
Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns....$3.25  $6.25  $12  558.75  $1 15 
Anconas  and  Black  Leghorns....  3.25  6.25  12  58.75  115 

White  and  Barred  Bocks .  3.75  7.25  14  68.75  135 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14  68.75  135 

Mixed  chicks  all  breeds .  2.75  5.25  10  48.50  95 

Order  direct  from  ad  and  save  time.  Catalog  free. 
Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profit 

Ulsh  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  Box  12 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks....4.00  7.50  14  S.C.W.  Leg . 3.50  6.50  12 

S.C.R.I.  Reds..  4.00  7.50  14  Heavy  Mixed.. ..3. 50  6.50  12 
500  Lots  '/2c  less.  1000  Lots  Ic  less. 

Free  Range  Flocks.  Live  Delivery. 

B.  N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


’SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

OQQQ  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM' 
Box  50  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


f*  «  nwy  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

K  A  K  bT  Wh.  Leghorns  II  per  100 

♦  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

________  S.  C.  Red .  14  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  12  per  100 

EllILAS  Light  Mixed .  9  per  100 

500  lots  '/ac  less:  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

drcSifa°rr.frecC.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BOS  QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers.  Several  varie¬ 
ties.  Low  prices.  Special  discounts.  No 
money  down.  Pay  10  days  before  ship¬ 
ment  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  free. 

Bos  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


Ruehle’s  Sunny  side  Farm 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  trapnested 
and  pedigreed  since  1904.  Orders  for 
chicks  and  eggs  booked  now.  Catalogue 
on  request. 


n  it  waxy  agftwrn  Famous  Tancred 
DAD  X  VfllvUS  Strain.  Single  Comb 

White  Leglor  n 
Chicks,  from  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Our  flocks 
are  headed  with  260  egg  strain  cockerels.  Write  for  our 
new  free  circular  and  our  prices. 

Cocolamus  Poultry  Farm,  Box  40,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Wyckoff  Tancred  PUIY 
White  Leghorns  **  * 

Book  your  or4er  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAIN 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office. 

100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $12.01  $57.50  $110 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  E,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


S.C.W.  &  Brown  Legh’ns..$ll  per  100 
S.C.W.  Leg.  Tan.  Strain  12  per  100 

S.C.  Barred  Rocks .  13  per  100 

(Tested  Flocks)  Assorted  Chicks .  9  per  100 

Special  price  on  large  lots,  100%  live  delivery.  I’.  O. 
Paid.  Circular  Free.  CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
Box  51,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


U/Vr'IZfHTIT  Strain  leghorn  clucks.  Postpaid 

W  X  tlUir  JC  ioo  5oo  iooo 


White  Leghorns . ; . $11  $52.50  $100 

Barred  Rocks . .  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  Chicks .  8  40.00  80 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


R  SINGLE  COMB  n  Vt.  Certified:  Acc.  free 

HODE  ISLAND  REdJ)  J™, 

egg  liens.  Early  pullets:  Started  chicks.  3000  Baby 
chicks  weekly.  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A10,  HARTLAND,  VT. 


CHICKS 


EXHIBITION  QUALITY-BRED  TO  LAY 


Jedi  greed  males  trom  dUU  egg  aams.  r.*ver\  liihk  an  atiuaj 
Blue  Blood.  GENUINE  TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREED  MALES 
direct  from  file  famous  Tom  Barron  Farms  of  England  head 
our  Special  Matings.  Large  2-year-old  dams  of  proven  high 
egg  production.  Late  moulters.  Heavy  layers  of  winter  eggs. 


MODERATE  PRICES— COMPLETE  SATISFACTION 


You  take  no  chances  in  buying  Atheneon  Bred-To-Lay 
Chicks.  They  grow  faster,  lay  earlier  and  produce  an 
easier  profit  than  ordinary  chicks  due  to  careful  and 
scientific  breeding.  Consider  these  high  quality  strains 
in  our  matings:  Regal  Dorcas  W.  Wyandottes,  200  egg 
pedigreed  line  direct:  Holterman’s  Aristocrat;  Park’s 
Bred-To-Lay  Barred  Bock,  egg  pedigrfc(l  line  direct ; 
TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  OWEN’S  S.C. 
REDS.  Similar  Atheneon  quality  in  14  Popular  Money 
Making  Varieties. 


Our  Grade  A  Chicks  are  from  pure  bred,  egg  bred 
stock,  selected  and  culled  by  experts  for  rigor,  size, 
type,  health,  color,  head  points  and  standard  quali¬ 
fications.  Every  male  sired  by  valuable  males  of  special 
breeding.  Long  experience  in  breeding  and  incubation 
makes  it  possible  to  price  my  chicks  amazingly  lew 
for  such  quality. 

You  can  order  direct  from  this  Ad— my  liberal  guar¬ 
antee  of  100%  live  delivery  protects  you  against  loss. 
References:  Athens  National  Bank.  Int.  Baby  Chick 
Ass’n. 


Athens  Chick  Hatchery,  J 

Box  96,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Send  me  FREE  jour  illustrated  { 

Catalog,  complete  price  list  and  j 

Special  Combination  Offers.  I 

I 

Name  . | 

I 

Address  . I 

I 


PRICES  ON  GRADE  A  CHICKS 


100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.,  Bf.,  Brn.  Leghorns — Anconas  . . . $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks — S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds .  15.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes — Buff  Rocks — Campines  .  16.00  78.00  150.00 

Bf.  Orpingtons — Wh.  Minorcas — Sil.  Wyandottes  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Selected  Heavy  Breeds,  Odd  Lots . - .  12.00  60.00  110.00 

FOR  GREATER  PROFITS  BUY  HATCHERY  CHICKS  FROM 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY 

ATHENS  Box  96  OHIO 


(Continued  from  Page  26) 

days  to  make  sure  that  you  understand 
it  and  that  it  operates  successfully. 
Don’t  supply  moisture  unless  you  ar 
told  to  do  so.  Take  good  care  of  the 
lamp  wick  and  nick  the  corners  from 
time  to  time  to  Yeep  the  flame  from 
running  up.  Operate  with  a  medium 
flame  and  take  care  of  the  lamp  once  a 
day.  Cool  and  roll  the  eggs  as  directed. 
Every  incubator  has  a  capacity;  over¬ 
filling  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
It  is  a  wise  thing  to  remove  infertile 
eggs  at  the  end  of  a  week;  your  ma¬ 
chine  will  operate  more  uniformly  if 
you  do. 

In  conclusion,  just  a  word  about  the 
various  kinds  of  eggs.  Hens’  eggs  and 
turkey  eggs  require  about  the  same 
conditions  of  hatching.  To  those  who 
wish  to  attempt  duck  eggs,  I  should 
advise  that  you  communicate  with  the 
manufacturer  for  special  instructions, 
for  duck  eggs  require  more  moisture 
and  greater  humidity.  The  best  way 
to  hatch  geese  is  under  hens  or  in  ma¬ 
chines  where  results  are  absolutely 
guaranteed. 


A  Bad  Winter  to  Keep  the 
Henhouse  Dry 

I  am  writing  to  see  if  you  can  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  my  flock  of  100 
white  Leghorn  hens.  I  have  been  feeding 
about  28  quarts  of  oats,  buckwheat  and 
barley  mixed  in  equal  parts.  They  have 
sweet  separator  milk  before  them  all  the 
time,  also  water.  The  hen  house  is  14x28. 
It  has  a  board  floor.  In  spite  of  removing 
a  whole  5-foot  window,  it  is  very  damp. 
Straw  has  to  be  changed  every  day  to 
keep  it  dry.  What  causes  this  damp  con¬ 
dition?  My  hens  molted  in  August  and 
now  are  going  into  a  molt  again.  What 
causes  this? — C.  P.,  New  York. 

THE  weather  this  past  winter  has 
been  unusually  bad  for  keeping 
poultry  houses  dry.  Where  the  weath¬ 
er  is  uniform  and  not  too  warm  it  is 
possible  with  muslin  curtains  and  open 
windows  to  keep  the  house  compara¬ 
tively  comfortable. 

About  all  that  you  can  do  outside 
of  supplying  artificial  heat,  is  to  keep 
as  many  windows  open  as  possible  and 
to  change  the  litter  as  frequently  as 
needed.  There  is  a  chance  of  course 
that  water  is  coming  up  through  the 
floor.  If  it  is  a  concrete  floor  and  if 
there  is  no  insulating  layer  of  tar 
paper  in  the  floor,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  this  is  causing  part  of  your 
trouble. 

An  out  of  season  molt  is  usually 
caused  by  some  break  in  the  usual 
routine  of  feeding  or  management. 
Discontinuing  the  use  of  lights  will 
cause  it  or  sometimes  a  radical  change 
in  feed.  Not  knowing  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  surrounding  your  flock  we  are 
unable  to  tell  the  exact  cause  except 
that  it  is  doubtless  the  result  of  some 
change  to  which  the  hen  has  been  sub¬ 
jected. 


PINE  TREE 


A.  P.  A.  Certified  Leghorns 

For  many  years,  our  S.C.  White  Leghorn 
breeders  have  been  mated  by  a  licensed  poultry 
judge.  Now,  they’re  certified  by  the  American 
Poultry  Association.  That  gives  you  double  as¬ 
surance.  Remember  too,  that  you  are  dealing 
with  the  "Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  United 
States”  with  37  years’  experience  in  turning 
out  better  and  better  baby  chicks.  There’ll  be 
Pullets,  too,  of  the  same  high 
quality.  Seven  leading  breeds,  all 
carefully  mated. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  prices. 
PINE  TREE  HATCHERY, 
Box  55,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 
Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner 

ipUAUTvfwmtt  Since  1892 


BABY  CHICKS 


FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BABY  CHICKS 

with  an  official  record.  Ask  for  our 
Baby  Chick  Book  describing  our  Pedi¬ 
greed  Cornell  Chicks  from  stock  that 
has  laid  from  200  to  312  eggs  in 
their  pullet  year  and  mated  to  breed¬ 
ers  that  have  averaged  over  200  eggs 
in  their  pullet  year.  Also  describes 
our  144,000  egg  hatchery  with  22 
years’  experience  in  hatching  Baby  Chicks.  Leghorns, 
Reds.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  and  Giants. 
The  home  of  better  Chicks  at  lower  cost. 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 


Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.25  $12 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14 

Mixed  Chicks . 2.75  5.25  10 


Leghorns  are  out  of'  hens  with  trapnest  records  of 
291-300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100% 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa, 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  a  Specialty 


Per  50 

100 

500 

1000 

s.  c. 

W.  Leghorns.. 

. $6.50  $12.00 

$57.00  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks . 

.  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

R.  I. 

Reds . 

.  7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

Heavy 

Mixed . 

.  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

Light 

Mixed . 

5.00 

9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

Our  White  Leghorn  Cockerels:  Sire— from  hen  that 
laid  312  eggs  per  year.  Hens — 254-290  eggs.  Actual 
365  day  trap  nest  record.  All  chicks  Postpaid  to 
your  door.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di¬ 
rect  or  write  for  free  circular. 

PENN  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Penna. 

Formerly  Sunshine  Hatchery 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.25  $10.00  $45.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.50  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Heavy  Mixed . 3.00  5.25  10.00  45.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  4.75  9.00  42.50 

Pekin  Ducklings .  8.00  15.00  28.00  130.00 

Mixed  Ducklings .  6.50  12.50  25.00  115.00 

John  Shadel  Hatchery  McA^?^Pa' 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS®: 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas.  -'.uuu 
Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free  range 
stock,  under  State  inspection.  100%  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free.  „  „ 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


AVEMAR/US^ 


C ARBOUNEUM 


The  Standard  Insecticide  for 
53  Years 


Write  for  Circular 


apphed  ONCE  AYEAR 

in  Poultry  houses 

Kills  Mites 
BlueJBugs 


OR.  MONEY 
REFUNDED 


CARB0LINEUV1  WOOD  PRESERVINGCO, 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS 


Dept.  26 


Justa  Poultry  Farm 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Eggs — Chix — Pullets — 18th  year— 
Large  Type — Prolific — Trap  Nested — Blood  Tested. 
"The  Early  chick  does  the  Trick.”  "Our  Stock  will 
put  the  FIT  into  PROFIT  for  you.”  “We  treat 
you  []  tlie  year  O.” 

Write  for  interesting  circular. 


CHICKS 


S.C.  Barred  Rocks  $12  for  100 ; 
$55.00  for  500.  Tancred  S.C.W. 
Leghorns  $  1 1  for  100 ;  $50  for 
500.  Heavy  Mixed  10c:  Light  8c. 
100%  Guaranteed.  Free  circular. 


TWIN  HATCHERY,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA, 


QUALITY  CHICKS  rVfil: 

w  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 

$13.  Light  mix  $9  per  100.  Heavy  $11.  Special  prices  on 
larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  New  circular  free. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  B 


SPECIAL  FALL 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 
Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  IELF0RD,  PA. 


New  England  Bred  Leghorns 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  >lie 
eastern  states  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated'  learnou 
— free — to  poultry  keepers  east  of  the  Mississippi- 
Gives  housing,  trapnesting,  pedigreeing.  breeding  an 
feeding  plans  our  35  years’  experience  has  proved  su  ' 
cessful,  and  reasons  why  we  can  sell  Chicks  guarantee!* 
to  be  more  profitable  than  any  others  you  can  vu  ■ 
LORD  FARMS,  85  FOREST  ST.,  METHUEN,  MASb. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33:  EGGS  $14-100 
"Duck  News”  I'ree. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip,  L.  L,  N.  Y, 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  ?*0y  Kfnd  tbauay- 

Circular  free,  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.J. 
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CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $12.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  select .  14.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 


1/2C  less  in  500  lots.  1  c  less  in  1,000  lots. 

•>o  chicks  add  2c,  50  chicks  add  lc.  Pull  count. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


] Lone  Oaf{  'Poultry  Farm 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  but  our  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  rearing  is  sold. 

Chicks  of  Known  Ability 

Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose 
dams’  production  records  ranged  from  200-278  eggs. 
This  same  blood  is  being  intensified:  gt-ill  more  in  the 
present  flock  matings.  Majke  sure  of  the  production 
ability  of  your  future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from 
these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  priced  right. 

LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  661,  BABYLON,  N.  Y. 


/"■  5  Lb.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylvania’s 
healthy  mountain  top.  Get  your 
chicks  from  certified  record  strains 
above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hollywood, 
Tancred,  Barron  Matings.  Hatch 
weekly  pure  white  eggs  up  to  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful  Color 
Plate  Leghorn  Catatogue  Free. 


FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A18  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS' 


RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 

breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm.  ^ 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Leghorns ^Re  ds*  Rocks^Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


You  can’t  fool  the  neighbors,  and  most  of  our  output  is  sold  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  If  you  want  really  “better  chicks ”  with  some  real  breeding  behind 
them,  to  make  MORE  MONEY  for  you,  take  advantage  of  our  years  of 
breeding.  New  England  Accredited  Stock.  All  breeders.  100%  White 
Diarrhea  free.  Official  Contest  records.  Circular. 

Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hiii  Farm,  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.Rocks&  S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed...; .  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12  Richfield,  Pa. 


HERE:  NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 

FULL  BLOODED  “ AMERICAN ”  QUALITY  CHICKS 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

American  or  Eng.  SC.  Wh.  Leghorns . 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

Hollywood  Wh.  or  Brown  or  Buff  Legs . 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.  Anconas — Barred  Rocks . 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

RC  or  SC  Reds,  Wh.  Rocks,  Parks  Rocks . 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas . 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

Brahmas.  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians . 

1  1 .25 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

Light  Mixed  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  any 

breeds 

our  selection  $10.00. 

Heavy 

Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred. 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOGUE — It  proves  to  you  the  SUCCESS  our  Customers  have 
with  our  chicks — Breeders  culled  and  Bred  for  High  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Win¬ 
ter  when  eggs  are  demanding  large  premiums.  Reference,  Curwensville  National 
Bank — 100  %  Live  Arrival — Dependable  Service.  Order  Early.' 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  BOX  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


rmrif?  with  vim 

vlll  viVu  and  vigor 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  years  experi¬ 
ence.  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  at  the  following  prices: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . lie  each — $100.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  lie  “  100.00  "  1000 

Barred  Rocks... . 12c  “  110.00  “  1(100 

S.  C.  U.  I.  lteds.  . 14c  ”  130.00  "  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 14c  “  130.00  "  1000 

Mixed  Broilers . 9c  “  80.00  "  1000 

Order  now  for  spring  delivery.  Capacity  60,006  eggs. 
-$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 

Our  Slogan  “Service  After  Delivery’’ 


OJ&L/I 


Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


are  urcu  iu  uidKc  uiuuc/  you.  Guoug,  iicdiuiy ,  vigLuuus  uuuj  uic  wuiiu  a  ucai 

and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels, 

.  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  « 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  41 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

44  Fairport,  N.  Y.?v/ 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos 


Schwe9leKsTH0R0.BRCDcS 


A I  THEY  UVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  chat  have 
*  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorn*, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Anconas*  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottea  lie  and  opt  100*  Gve  delivery  guaranteed.  Bostpzuij 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  “ 


SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  ft.  T. 


100%  Live  Arrival  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns..$12  $57.50  $1 10 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns _  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _  14  67.50  130 

White  Rocks  . .  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds  _ 14  67.50  130 

Black  Minorcas -  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks .  9  42.50  80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Lnl/V  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


VTOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS  sLVsi 

Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-brod  high 
producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and  health  of  chicks 
is  safeguarded.  Qef-  Our  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over 
$1000  protit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds — prices 
very  attractive  Write  today.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Toe  picking  stopped  in¬ 
stantly  with  Wolf’s  "No-Pick.”  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


n  jk  U  V  rilTfl/C  hatched  by  the 
D/iD  X  LI11L1V9  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100:  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light.  Broil¬ 
ers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  ~by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


New  York  State  Certification  Pays 

The  Key  to  Success  and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Bred  Poul¬ 
try  Today  is  Through  the  Purchase  of  High  Grade  Stock,  Egg’s  or 
Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

Formerly  New  York  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

The  Big  1929  Catalogue  is  off  the  press,  and  will  be  mailed 
Free  to  All  Requests.  Write. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Sec’y.  Box  Y  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


National  “Superbred”  Chicks 

,500,000  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1929 

Insure  next  winter’s  poultry  profits  by  ordering 
NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS  NOW 
We  breed  and  hatch  13  of  the  leading  Breeds.  Send  for  our 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  with  prices  on  our  utility  and 
special  mated  chicks.  All  chicks  sent  prepaid.  We  guarantee 
100%  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  Member  of  International 
Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  You  will  save  money  by  writing  us  noiv. 
National  Chick  Farms,  Box  408,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


S.C.  WH.  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
R.I.  REDS 

Send  for  low  price  list  and 
booklet,  describing  our  farm, 
stock,  etc.  Our  Tancred  Strain 
Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the 
best.  Eighteen  years  in  the 
Chick  and  Chicken  business. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farms, 

A.  £,  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


10  FREE  CHICKS 


—ON  orders  booked  before  March  15th,  we 
Dive  10  Chicks  free  with  each  100  ordered. 
When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RE  LIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to 
health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SEN  T  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 
Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason¬ 
able.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  of  $10.00 
or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

of  one  hundred  ordered.  April  hatched  chicks.  Leghorns. 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black— $14.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  $16.00  per  100;  White 
Kooks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $18.00  per  100. 
March,  $2  more;  May,  $2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom 
hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends.  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  broiler  chicks.  Light.  10c;  Light  and  Heavy,  12c; 
All  Heavy,  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
husky,  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBOffN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St..  Hackensack.  N,  J,  Phone 
1603  or  1604. 


LftNCKSTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Our  chicks  come  from  flocks 
culled  for  Egg  Production  and 
l  Standard  Quality  by  poultry' 
men  trained  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
r(  •  ,  .  --=■  versity.  OUR  CATALOG  Is 

Ken  from  cover  to  cover.  Write  for  it.g, 

Hatchery  R.26  Lancaster,  O. 


fUIPVO  Will  ship  C.  0.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Reds . $4.00  $7.50  14.00 

vmviav  Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White'  Leghorns . .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed . : .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  ysc  less,  1000  lots  lc  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks . $4.00  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

S.C.W.  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

leavy  Mixed . . . 1 1  52.50 

Light  Mixed....,...., . , .  10  47.50 

These  chicks  are  from  free'  range  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices. 

FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No.  120 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

per  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  . $11.00  52.50  $100.00 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100:  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  per 
100,  for  March  and  April.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free  giving  full  details  of  ail  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAliiterville,  Pa.  Bex  4» 


(304)  30 


that  are  being  gathered  together 
by  these  merchants  every  week. 
There  is  always  something  new  that  will  lighten 
labor,  save  time  or  make  a  difficult  job  more 
easy  to  do.  By  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
world’s  markets  these  stores  are  able  to  help  you 
keep  your  farm  and  farm  home  on  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  comfortable  working  basis  and  to  show 
you  new  ways  of  saving  money  and  increasing 
your  profits.  It  pays  to  keep  in  touch  with  your 
local* ‘Farm  Service” Hardware  Store  for  they  are 
the  farmers’  headquarters  in  every  community. 


P  C!  When  making  plans  for  your  summer  repairs  and 
*  •  v~'*  improvements,  be  sure  to  consult  us  about  the 
hardware  you’ll  need.  We  will  help  you  save  on  costs. 


Look  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


✓V8’”*'  c* 

JCMtocmce 
Hardware 
Stores 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  personal  help 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases! 


Si 


Prevents  Rust 
Cleans  and  Polishes 

FYK-rmi 

Stove  and  Nickel  Polish 

Absolutely  Fireproof,  Dustless  ~ 
Odorless ,  and  gives  a  Beautiful 
Luster  ~  Only  15^  per  can  ~ 
at  all  dealers  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


save  h10! 


Ranges 


$0715 
isV  I  up 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  5  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters  —  $33.75  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 

Cash  or  easy  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  80-day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
801  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamaziia, 

Direct  to  You” 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jot 


You  can  paperthe  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 

frade,  artistic  wall  paper 
or  as  little  as  90  cents — 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog butalarge 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  4X  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BLAN  KETS,  and  Colonial  Coverlets. 
BATTING,  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
ROBES,  Also  sold  direct  from  the 
mill  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods  that  gives 
satisfaction  and  long  wear.  Write  for  catalog  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Prices  reasonble.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
DEPT.  G,  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO. 
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Canton  Wins  at  Ithaca 


Dramatics  Contest  Includes  Five  Districts 


AGAIN  has  the  northern  district  of 
New  York  taken  the  fifty-dollar 
prize  offered  by  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  the  group  winning  first  place 
in  the  state  contest  in  dramatics  at 
Farm  and  Home  Week  at  Ithaca.  Last 
year  Redfield  Grange  of  Oswego 
County  took  first  honors;  this  year  first 
place  fell  to  the  Canton  Home  Bureau 
of  St.  Lawrence  County.  The  play  was 
“Cabbages”,  written  by  Edward  Stradt 
and  directed  by  Mrs.  Frank  Fox.  The 
characters  were  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Grossmeier, 

Ruth  Peacock 

Gus,  her  husband . Lyman  I.  Achenbach 

Tildy,  their  daughter . Thelma  Flack 

Mrs.  Lena  Fisher . Mrs.  Harry  Bell 

Mr.  Jenks,  a  reporter . Kenneth  Nipe 

Mr.  Markle . D.  P.  Church 

Elizabeth,  the  maid....Mrs.  ShermanOFlack 

They  typified  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
farm  family  who  had  become  suddenly 
rich  when  oil  was  discovered  on  their 
farm.  Mrs.  Grossmeier  was  socially 
ambitious  and  her  efforts  to  keep  up 
with  the  “Sam  Brownses”  created 
many  very  laughable  situations.  The 
homely  philosophy  of  Mr.  Grossmeier 
was  that  they,  after  all,  were  only  a 
plain  cabbage-kind  of  people  and 
events  seemed  to  prove  that  he  was 
right.  Mr.  Achenbach’s  acting  in  the 
character  of  Grossmeier  was  almost 
professional  in  its  finish. 

A  very  close  second  was  “Between 
the  Soup  and  the  Savoury”,  written  by 
Gertrude  Jennings  and  presented  by 
the  Williamsville  Home  Bureau  of  Erie 
County  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Chas.  H.  Williams.  The  scene  of  this 
play  is  an  English  kitchen  during  the 
hour  when  dinner  is  being  served  to 
“  ’im”  and  “  ’er”  with  their  guests  up¬ 
stairs.  The  parts  were  Marie,  the 
cook,  Ada,  the  parlormaid,  and  Emily, 
the  kitchenmaid,  taken  by  Clara  Shis- 
ler,  Ruth  Byrne  and  Rose  Philipson, 
respectively.  All  took  their  parts  easily 
and  naturally  and  the  movement  of  the 
play  was  smooth  from  start  to  finish. 

Another  play  which  was  a  very  real 
contender  for  first  place  was  “Our  Min¬ 
ister’s  Bride”,  written  by  Evelyn  Wat¬ 
son,  played  by  Wilton  Village  Home 
Bureau  of  Saratoga  County  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  Chester  Finch.  The 
cast  was : 

Elizabeth  Sutton, 

Mrs.  Leslie  H.  Van  Rensselaer 

Martha  Truhart . Mrs.  Edwin  Varney 

Samantha  Truhart . Mrs.  Howard  Fowler 

Mrs.  Sneer . Mrs.  Neil  J.  Parker 

Mrs.  Pry . Mrs.  Chas.  H.  Van  Rensselaer 

Mrs.  Placid  . Mrs.  Ernest  Woods 

Mrs.  Soberly . Mrs.  Ellis  Brown 

Sally . Mrs.  Chester  Finch 

The  wonderful  old-fashioned  costumes 
worn  by  the  members  of  this  cast  were 
charming  and  their  acting  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  was  well  delineated. 

“The  Teeth  of  the  Gift  Horse”,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Margaret  Cameron,  played  by 
the  Prattshurg  Home  Bureau  of  Steu¬ 
ben  County  and  directed  by  Mrs.  Otis 
Waldo  took  fourth  place.  The  cast 
was : 

Aunt  Marietta  Williams, 

Mrs.  Herbert  Cincebox 

Richard  Butler . Burdette  Edmonds 

Florence  Butler . Mrs.  Charles  Clark 

Anne  Fisher . Mrs.  Helen  Cook 

Devlin  Blake . Philo  Harris 

Katie . Mrs.  Warren  Andrews 

The  other  play  presented  was  “Too 
Busy”,  by  Bertha  E.  Wallace.  It  was 


played  by  Elmira  Home  Bureau  of 
Chemung  County  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  William  Curtiss.  The  players 
were : 

Mrs.  Mary  Newcomb, 


Mrs.  Floyd  Campbell 

Mrs.  Martha  Miller . Mrs.  E.  R.  Compton 

Mrs.  Abbie  Potter . . . Mrs.  S.  Smith 

Emiline  Potter,  Emmie . Jane  Dryer 

Nina  Wilcox . Mrs.  William  Curtiss 

Esther  West,  a  school  teacher, 


Mrs.  William  Boyd 


Each  play  had  won  first  place  in  its 
own  district  contest  held  during  the 


For  the  Dainty  Miss 


PATTERN  2695  affords  a  charming  one 
piece  design  for  the  little  lady’s  “best” 
frock,  whether  it  be  of  crepe  de  chine, 
batiste,  organdie,  dotted  swiss  or  sprigged 
dimity.  It  cuts  in  sizes  1,  2,  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  1%  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  3  yards  of  lace  and  binding. 
PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk) .  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  fashion  books  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


last  few  months  to  determine  who 
should  represent  the  district  in  the 
state  contest  at  Farm  and  Home  Week. 
Each  group  not  winning  first  prize  re¬ 
ceived  a  twenty  dollar  bonus.  These 
contests  were  organized  as  a  project  of 
the  Rural  Social  Organization  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  with  Miss  Mary 
Eva  Duthie  directly  responsible  for 
their  management.  Every  organization, 
grange  or  home  bureau  of  the  sixteen 
counties  competing  deserves  credit  for 
taking  interest,  time  and  trouble  to 
take  part  in  the  plays.  No  doubt,  all 
feel  repaid  for  their  efforts,  regardless 
( Continued  On  Opposite  Page ) 


A  dramatic  moment  in  the  play  “Cabbages”  which  won  first  place  in  the 
dramatics  contest  at  Farm  and  Home  Week. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

A  Change  Is  Often  a  Rest  and  Prevents  Going  Stale  on  the  Job 


31  (305) 


OFTEN  it  takes  a  change  of  scenery 
and  people  to  make  us  see  things  in 
their  right  proportion.  The  story  of 
the  man  lost  in  a  forest  who  couldn’t 
see  the  woods  because  the  trees  were 
in  his  way  makes  me  think  of  us  all 
when  we  are  doing  a  job  continuously. 
It  does  us  good  to  leave  it  once  in  a 
while  just  to  see  how  it  looks  from 
afar.  It  is  a  great  freshener  for  a  wo¬ 
man  to  go  to  a  club  or  home  bureau 
meeting,  to  a  movie,  to  visit  a  friend — 
or  if  she  wants  a  real  treat — to  Farm 
and  Home  Week  at  her  state  agrieul- 


Suggesting  Princess  Lines 


2720 


thinkers  along  educational  lines  pre¬ 
sent  their  ideas  or  to  talk  with  men  and 
women  who  are  doing  a  successful  job 
widens  our  horizon  for  us.  Then  too  it 
is  comforting  to  find  that  we  are  not 
alone  in  our  struggles.  We  find  other 
visitors  who  are  having  a  hard  time  to 
make  things  go  or  who  have  been  won¬ 
dering  if  it  really  was  worth  the  strug¬ 
gle  just  to  hang  on  a  while  longer. 
Altogether  such  a  trip  is  worth  saving 
and  planning  for  during  a  whole  year. 
We  can  go  back  home  and  some  of  the 
most  irritating  problems  have  shrunk 
to  their  right  proportion — we  have  had 
our  sense  of  values  adjusted. — Aunt 
Janet. 


PATTERN  2720  with  its  suggestion  of 
the  Princess  silhouette  is  a  popular  model 
for  spring  with  its  graceful  silks  and 
feather-iveight  woolens.  The  clever  scal¬ 
loped,  collar ,  the  side  closing  and  flaring 
skirt  are  all  unusual  touches.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years ,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust  measure,  and  made 
with  3 y2  yards  of  40-inch  material  with  % 
yard  of  36-inch  contrasting  with  614  yards 
of  Unding  in  the  36-inch  size.  PRICE  13c. 


Ural  college.  Practically  every  state 
pas  such  a  week  and  a  special  program 
ls  made  to  help  farm  women  with  their 
every  day  jobs.  Best  of  all  perhaps,  is 
ne  complete  change  of  environment, 
ue  contact  with  the  keenest  minds  of 
ne  day  and  the  opportunity  to  branch 
ut  mto  more  than  just  food  or  cloth- 
,n£’  °.r  other  absolute  necessities.  I 
ave  just  seen  how  eager  New  York 
ef  women  were  to  hear  the  special - 
-k  on  ^est  ways  to  train  right 
amts  into  children  or  on  what  clothes 
?  ,  a  Person,  or  how  to  set  a  table 
S11»ply  and  attractively. 

urthermore,  an  illustrated  lecture 
dp  or  the  attractive  small  gar- 

n  brought  the  women  in  flocks.  These 
ures  were  somewhat  in  the  nature 
t.  tsoul  fo°?’.  since  they  do  not  consti- 
e  necessities  in  the  sense  that  food  is 

anrie*tarL  The  need  of  pretty  things 
er  vT-6  interest  which  birds  and  flow- 
bp  ™  to  a  country  dweller  cannot 
2ivpoeafUred‘  Such  a  lecture  not  only 
but  P  easure  for  the  time  it  is  given, 

enjoymentthe  Way  for  hours  of  future 
’fhe  chance  to  hear  the  foremost 


line,  buttoned  jabot  frill  and  smartly  diag¬ 
onal  skirt  flounce  makes  a  beautiful  day¬ 
time  dress,  especially  if  a  pretty  printed 
silk  is  used.  Every  detail  of  the  dress  is 
appropriate  for  the  joyousness  of  the 
spring  season.  The  pattern  cuts ,  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure  and  is  made  with  3%  yards  of 
40-inch  material  in  the  36-inch  size. 
PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pat¬ 
tern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  and  enclose  with  correct  remit¬ 
tance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk) .  Add  12  c  for  one 
of  the  new  fashion  books  and  send  to 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


Canton  Wins  at  Ithaca 

( Continued  From  Opposite  Page ) 
of  the  fact  that  all  could  not  win  prizes. 
It  is  a  very  definite  enrichment  of  life 
for  us  who  live  in  rural  sections  to  have 
such  wholesome  pleasure — and  work — 
as  these  dramatic  contests  promote. 

The  Cornell  Dramatics  Club  co-oper¬ 
ated  most  helpfully  providing  stage 
properties,  stage  hands  and  a  crew  for 
making  up  the  casts.  The  plays  were 
judged  by  Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett, 
Household  Editor  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  Professors  A.  M.  Drum- 


Interesting  Flare 


mond  and  Bristow  Adams  of  Cornell 
University.  The  same  score-card  was 
used  in  judging  the  state  contest  as 
was  used  in  the  districts.  It  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Selection:  Total  30. 

Direction;  Setting  8,  Costuming  and 
make-up  8,  Tableaux  12,  Tempo  12; 
Total  Direction  40. 

Acting;  Reading  10,  Personal  Acting 
10,  Group  Acting  10,  Total  Acting;  30. 

The  State  Community  Dramatics 
Committee  were :  R.  H.  Wheeler,  Chair¬ 
man,  Miss  Mary  Eva  Duthie,  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Delany,  Bristow  Adams,  Alexan¬ 
der  M.  Drummond,  all  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  Ex- 
Officio — Mrs.  Edward  Young,  Home 
Bureau  Federation,  C.  R.  White,  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  Fred  Free¬ 
stone,  Master  of  State  Grange. 


Keep  Baby  Warm 

WHEN  you  take  the  baby  to  town  or 
to  church  and  in  cold  weather,  fill 
the  hot  water  bottle  with  hot  water  and 
place  inside  the  blanket  around  the 
baby  and  he  will  be  warm  for  two  or 
three  hours.  On  cold  nights  just  put 
the  hot  water  bottle  filled  with  water  in 
his  crib. — Mrs.  C.  D.  W.,  III. 


Ready  to  work  your  way 

Wash  clothes  just  as  you  always  have. 
Use  tub  or  machine.  Boil  or  soak  your 
clothes  if  you  choose.  Use  cool,  hot  or 
lukewarm  water.  But  however  you 
wash,  let  Fels-Naptha  give  you  extra 
help.The  extra  help  of  unusually  good 
soap  and  plenty  of  dirt-loosening  nap¬ 
tha,  combined  in  one  golden  bar.Two 
safe,  active  cleaners,  dissolving  the 
dirt  and  carrying  it  away — getting 
your  clothes  clean  and  sweet-smell¬ 
ing  without  hard  rubbing! 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 

II 'h !/  experiment  rvith 
unf until iur  soups  ami  lotions 

Ciiticura 

has  brought  relief  and  happiness  for  fifty  year§ 
to  millions  all  over  the  world 
Soap  25c. 


Ointment  25c.  and  50c.  Talcum  25c« 


>milmg  JJreaKlasts 
Begi  n  Wtk 

Good  ^Nigkts  iSleep 

ILL-TEMPER  is  largely  a  matter  of  under-nour¬ 
ished,  sleep-starved  nerves.  You  can’t  rest 
properly  upon  a  sagging  bedspring,  and  how  can 
you  feel  right  if  you  don’t  sleep  right?  The  way 
to  get  the  best  of  rest  is  to  equip  your  bed  with 
a  Foster  Ideal,  and  enjoy  the  comfortable  body 
fit  of  120  finely  tempered,  upright  Ideal  Spirals. 
There’s  better  rest  in  the  Foster  Ideal  Spring,  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  your  spine  finer  support.  And 
there’s  better  health  in  the  Ideal  because  it  gives 
your  tired  nerves  a  greater  degree  of  Nature’s 
nerve  food — sleep. 

Don’t  under-estimate  these  facts,  and  don’t  under¬ 
rate  the  Foster  Ideal  Spring.  For,  this  most  mod¬ 
ern  of  sleeping  equipment  with  its  scientifically 
correct  construction  is  the  result  of  a  thorough 
study  of  sleep. 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Western  Factory:  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Bedsprings  v  Day  Beds  v  Beds  v  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
Upholstery  Springs  v  Upholstery  Spring  Constructions 
and  Inner  Spring  Mattress  Fillings. 


s. 


vnfoortant 


Foster  Ideal  Springs  are  not 
sold  in  every  furniture  and 
department  store  and  you 
may  be  urged  to  buj>  some¬ 
thing  alleged  to  be  just  as 
good  or  superior”  to  a  Foster 
Ideal.  But— if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  properspine  support 
and  want  real  rest,  you’ll 
seek  out  the  Foster  Ideal 
Dealerin  your  city  and  you’ll 
buy  a  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring,  that  bears  the  Foster 
Trade  Mark. 


The  Bedspring  Th  at  Supports  Your  Spinel 
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Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  By  John  Fox ,Jr. 


The  Little 

“I’ve  knowed  him  sence  he  was  a 
chunk  of  a  boy,  but  I  don’t  rickollect 
ever  hearin’  his  last  name  afore.  I 
nuver  knowed  he  had  any.” 

“Well,  I  heard  him  call  one  of  his 
men  Jake — and  he  looked  exactly  like 
you.”  The  giant  pulled  in  his  horse. 

“I’m  goin’  back.” 

“No,  you  aren’t,”  said  Dan;  “not  now 
— it’s  too  late.  That’s  why  I  didn’t  tell 
you  before.”  Then  he  added  angrily: 
“You  are  a  savage  and  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself  harboring 
such  hatred  against  your  own  blood- 
brother.” 

Dan  was  perhaps  the  only  one  of 
Morgan’s  Men  who  would  have  dared 
to  talk  that  way  to  the  man,  and  Jerry 
Dillon  took  it  only  in  sullen  silence. 

A  mile  farther  they  struck  a  pike, 
and,  as  they  swept  along,  a  brilliant 
light  glared  into  the  sky  ahead  of 
them,  and  they  pulled  in.  A  house  was 
in  flames  on  the  edge  of  a  woodland, 
and  by  its  light  they  could  see  a  body 
of  men  dash  out  of  the  woods  and 
across  the  field  on  horseback,  and  an¬ 
other  body  dash  after  them  in  pur¬ 
suit —  the  pursuers  firing  and  the  pur¬ 
sued  sending  back  defiant  yells.  Daws 
Dillon  was  at  his  work  again,  and  the 
Yankees  were  after  him. 

•  •  •  ♦  •  •  • 

Long  after  midnight  Chad  reported 
the  loss  of  his  prisoner.  He  was  much 
chagrined — for  failure  Was  rare  with 
him— and  his  jaw  and  teeth  ached  from 
the  blow  Dan  had  given  him,  but  in  his 
heart  he  was  glad  that  the  boy  had  got 
away.  When  he  went  to  his  tent,  Harry 
was  awake  and  waiting  for  him. 

“It’s  I  who  have  escaped,”  he  said; 
“escaped  again.  Four  times  now  we 
have  been  in  the  same  fight.  Somehow 
fate  seems  to  be  pointing  always  one 
way — always  one  way.  Why,  night 
after  night,  I  dream  that  either  he 
or  I — ”  Harry’s  voice  trembled— he 
stopped  short,  and,  leaning  forward, 
stared  out  the  door  of  his  tent.  A 
group  of  figures  had  halted  in  front  of 
the  Colonel’s  tent  opposite,  and  a  voice 
called  sharply: 

"Two  prisoners,  sir.  We  captured 
’em  with  Daws  Dillon.  They  are 
guerillas,  sir.” 

“It’s  a  lie,  Colonel,”  said  an  easy 
voice,  that  brought  both  Chad  and 
Harry  to  their  feet,  and  plain  in  the 
moonlight  both  saw  Daniel  Dean,  pale 
but  cool,  and  near  him,  Rebel  Jerry 
Dillon — both  with  their  hands  bound 
behind  them. 

XXIV 

A  RACE  BETWEEN  DIXIE  AND  DAWN 

UT  the  sun  sank  next  day  from  a 
sky  that  was  aflame  with  rebel  vic¬ 
tories.  It  rose  on  a  day  rosy  with  rebel 
hopes  and  the  prophetic  coolness  of  au¬ 
tumn  was  in  the  early  morning  air 
when  Margaret  in  her  phaeton  moved 
through  the  front  pasture  on  her  way 
to  town— alone.  She  was  in  high  spir¬ 
its  and  her  head  was  lifted  proudly. 
Dan’s  boast  had  come  true.  Kirby 
Smith  had  risen  swiftly  from  Tennes¬ 
see,  had  struck  the  Federal  Army  on 
the  edge  of  the  Bluegrass  the  day  be¬ 
fore  and  sent  it  helter-skelter  to  the 
four  winds.  Only  that  morning  she 
had  seen  a  regiment  of  the  hated  Yan¬ 
kees  move  along  the  turnpike  in  flight 
for  the  Ohio.  It  was  the  Fourth  Ohio 
Cavalry,  and  Harry  and  one  whose 
name  never  passed  her  lips  were  among 
those  dusty  cavalryhien;  but  she  was 
glad,  and  she  ran  down  to  the  stile 
and,  from  the  fence,  waved  the  Stars 
and  Bars  at  them  as  they  passed — 
which  was  very  foolish,  but  which 
brought  her  deep  content.  Now  the 
rebels  did  hold  Lexington.  Morgan’s 
Men  were  coming  that  day  and  she  was 
going  into  town  to  see  Dan  and  Colonel 
Hunt  and  General  Morgan  and  be  fear¬ 
lessly  happy  and  triumphant.  At  the 


Major’s  gate,  whom  should  she  see 
coming  out  but  the  dear  old  fellow  him¬ 
self,  and,  when  he  got  off  his  horse  and 
came  to  her  she  leaned  forward  and 
kissed  him,  because  he  looked  so  thin 
and  pale  from  confinement,  and  be¬ 
cause  she  was  so  glad  to  see  him. 
Morgan’s  Men  were  really  coming,  that 
very  day,  the  Major  said,  and  he  told 
her  much  thrilling  news.  Jackson  had 
obliterated  Pope  at  the  second  battle 
of  Manassas.  Eleven  thousand  prison¬ 
ers  had  been  taken  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
and  Lee  had  gone  on  into  Maryland  on 
the  flank  of  Washington.  Recruits  were 
coming  into  the  Confederacy  by  the 
thousands.  Bragg  had  fifty-five  thous¬ 
and  men  and  an  impregnable  strong¬ 
hold  in  front  of  Buell,  who  had  but  few 


men  more — not  enough  to  count  a 
minute,  the  Major  said. 

“Lee  has  routed  ’em  out  of  Virginia,” 
cried  the  old  fellow,  “and  Buell  is 
doomed.  I  tell  you,  little  girl,  the  fight 
is  almost  won.” 

Jerome  Conners  rode  to  the  gate  and 
called  to  the  Major  in  a  tone  that 
arrested  the  girl’s  attention.  She  hated 
that  man  and  she  had  noted  a  queer 
change  in  his  bearing  since  the  war 
began.  She  looked  for  a  flash  of  anger 
from  the  Major,  but  none  came,  and 
she  began  to  wonder  what  hold  the 
overseer  could  have  on  his  old  master. 
She  drove  on,  puzzled,  wondering,  and 
disturbed;  but  her  cheeks  were  flushed 
the  South  was  going  to  win,  the  Yan¬ 
kees  were  gone,  and  she  must  get  to 
town  in  time  to  see  the  triumphant 
coming  of  Morgan’s  Men.  They  were 
coming  in  when  she  reached  the  Yan¬ 
kee  head-quarters,  which  she  saw,  had 
changed  flags — thank  God — coming 
proudly  in,  amid  the  waving  of  the 
Stars  and  Bars  and  frenzied  shouts 
of  welcome.  Where  were  the  Blue- 
grass  Yankees  now?  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  that  had  fluttered  from  their 
windows  had  been  drawn  in  and  they 
were  keeping  very  quiet  indeed — 
Oh!  it  was  joy!  There  was  gal¬ 
lant  Morgan  himself  swinging  from 
Black  Bess  to  kiss  his  mother,  who 
stood  waiting  for  him  at  her  gate,  and 
there  was  Colonel  Hunt,  gay,  debonair, 
jesting,  shaking  hands  right  and  left, 
and  crowding  the  streets,  Morgan’s 
Men — the  proudest  blood  in  the  land — 
every  gallant  trooper  getting  his  wel¬ 
come  from  the  lips  and  arms  of  mother, 
sister,  sweetheart,  or  cousin  of  farthest 
degree.  But  where  was  Dan?  She 
had  heard  nothing  of  him  since  the 
night  he  had  escaped  capture,  and 
while  she  looked  right  and  left  for  him 
to  dash  toward  her  and  swing  from  his 
horse,  she  heard  her  name  called,  and 
turning  she  saw  Richard  Hunt  at  the 
wheel  of  her  phaeton.  He  waved  his 
hand  toward  the  happy  reunions  going 
on  around  them. 

“The  enforced  brotherhood  Miss 
Margaret,”  he  said,  his  eyes  flashing, 
“I  belong  to  that,  you  know.” 


For  once  the  subtle  Colonel  made  a 
mistake.  Perhaps  the  girl  in  her 
trembling  happiness  and  under  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  moment  might  have 
welcomed  him,  as  she  was  waiting  to 
welcome  Dan,  but  she  drew  back  now. 

“Oh!  no,  Colonel  —  not  on  that 
ground.” 

Her  eyes  danced,  she  flushed  curious¬ 
ly,  as  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  the 
Colonel’s  brave  heart  quickened. 
Straightway  he  began  to  wonder — but 
a  quick  shadow  in  Margaret’s  face 
checked  him. 

“But  where’s  Dan ?  Where  is  Dan?” 
she  repeated,  impatiently. 

Richard  Hunt  looked  puzzled.  He  had 
just  joined  his  command  and  something 
must  have  gone  wrong  with  Dan.  So 


he  lied  swiftly. 

“Dan  is  out  on  a  scout.  I  don’t 
think  he  has  got  back  yet.  I’ll  find 
out.” 

Margaret  watched  him  ride  to  where 
Morgan  stood  with  his  mother  in  the 
midst  of  a  joyous  group  of  neighbors 
and  friends,  and,  a  moment  later,  the 
two  officers  came  toward  her  on  foot. 

“Don’t  worry,  Miss  Margaret,”  said 
Morgan,  with  a  smile.  “The  Yankees 
have  got  Dan  and  have  taken  him 
away  as  prisoner — but  don’t  worry, 
we’ll  get  him  exchanged  in  a  week.  I’ll 
give  three  brigadier-generals  for  him.” 

Tears  came  to  the  girl’s  eys,  but  she 
smiled  through  them  bravely. 

“I  must  go  back  and  tell  mother,” 
she  said,  brokenly.  “I  hoped— — 

“Don’t  worry,  little  girl”  said  Mor¬ 
gan  again.  “I’ll  have  him  if  I  have 
to  capture  the  whole  State  of  Ohio.” 

Again  Margaret  smiled,  but  her 
heart  was  heavy,  and  Richard  Hunt 
was  unhappy.  He  hung  around  her 
phaeton  all  the  while  she  was  in  town. 
He  went  home  with  her,  cheering  her 
on  the  way  and  telling  her  of  the 
Confederate  triumph  that  was  at  hand. 
He  comforted  Mrs.  Dean  over  Dan’s 
capture,  and  he  rode  back  to  town 
slowly,  with  his  hands  on  his  saddle¬ 
bow-wondering  again.  Perhaps  Mar¬ 
garet  had  gotten  over  her  feeling  for 
that  mountain  boy— that  Yankee — and 
there  Richard  Hunt  checked  his  own 
thoughts,  for  that  mountain  boy,  he 
had  discovered,  was  a  brave  and  chiv¬ 
alrous  enemy,  and  to  such,  his  own 
high  chivalry  gave  salute  always. 

He  was  very  thoughtful  when  he 
reached  camp.  He  had  an  unusual 
desire  to  be  alone,  and  that  night, 
he  looked  long  at  the  stars,  thinking  of 
the  girl  whom  he  had  known  since 
her  babyhood — knowing  that  he  would 
never  think  of  her  except  as  a  wo¬ 
man  again. 

So  the  Confederates  waited  now  in 
the  Union  hour  of  darkness  for  Bragg 
to  strike  his  blow.  He  did  strike  it, 
but  it  was  at  the  heart  of  the  South. 
He  stunned  the  Confederacy  by  giv¬ 
ing  way  before  Buell.  He  brought 
hope  back  with  the  bloody  battle  of 


Perryville.  Again  he  faced  Buell  at 
Harrodsburg,  and  then  he  wrought 
broadcast  despair  by  falling  back 
without  battle,  dividing  his  forces  and 
retreating  into  Tennessee.  The  dream 
of  a  battle-line  along  the  Ohio  with 
a  hundred  thousand  more  men  behind 
it  was  gone  and  the  last  and  best 
chance  to  win  the  war  was  lost  for¬ 
ever.  Morgan,  furious  with  disap¬ 
pointment,  left  Lexington.  Kentucky 
fell  under  Federal  control  once  more; 
and  Major  Buford  dazed,  dismayed, 
unnerved,  hopeless,  brought  the  news 
out  to  the  Deans. 

“They’ll  get  me  again,  I  suppose, 
and  I  can’t  leave  home  on  account  of 
Lucy.” 

“Please  do,  Major,”  said  Mrs.  Dean. 
“Send  Miss  Lucy  over  here  and  make 
your  escape.  We  will  take  care  of 
her.”  The  Major  shook  his  head  sad¬ 
ly  and  rode  away. 

Next  day  Margaret  sat  on  the  stile 
and  saw  the  Yankees  coming  back 
to  Lexington.  On  one  side  of  her  the 
Stars  and  Bars  were  fixed  to  the 
fence  from  which  they  had  floated  since 
the  day  she  had  waved  the  flag  at 
them  as  they  fled.  She  saw  the  ad¬ 
vance  guard  come  over  the  hill  and  jog 
down  the  slope  and  then  the  regiment 
slowly  following  after.  In  the  rear  she 
could  see  two  men,  riding  unarmed. 
Suddenly  three  cavalrymen  spurred 
forward  at  a  gallop  and  turned  in  at 
her  gate.  The  soldier  in  advance  was 
an  officer,  and  he  pulled  out  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  waved  it  once,  and,  with  a 
gesture  to  his  companions,  came  on 
alone.  She  knew  the  horse  even  be¬ 
fore  she  recognized  the  rider,  and  her 
cheeks  flushed,  her  lips  were  set,  and 
her  nostrils  began  to  dilate.  The 
horseman  reined  in  and  took  off  his 
cap. 

“I  come  under  a  flag  of  truce”  he 
said  gravely,  “to  ask  this  garrison  to 
haul  down  its  colors — and— to  save 
useless  effusion  of  blood,”  he  added, 
still  more  gravely. 

“Your  war  on  women  has  begun, 
then?” 

“I  am  obeying  orders — no  more,  no 
less.” 

‘I  congratulate  you  on  your  luck 
or  ybur  good  judgment  always  to  be 
on  hand  when  disagreeable  duties  are 
to  be  done.” 

Chad  flushed. 

“Won’t  you  take  the  flag  down?” 

“No,  make  your  attack.  You  will 
have  one  of  your  usual  victories — with 
overwhelming  numbers— and  it  will  be 
safe  and  bloodless.  There  are  only 
two  negroes  defending  this  garrison. 
They  will  not  fight,  nor  will  we.” 

“Won’t  you  take  the  flag  down?” 

“No!” 

Chad  lifted  his  cap  and  wheeled. 
The  Colonel  was  waiting  at  the  gate. 

“Well,  sir?”  he  asked,  frowning. 

“I  shall  need  help,  sir,  to  take  that 
flag  down,”  said  Chad. 

“What  do  you  mean,  sir?” 

“A  woman  is  defending  it.” 

“What!”  shouted  the  Colonel. 

“That  is  my  sister,  Colonel,”  said 
Harry  Dean.  The  Colonel  smiled  and 
then  grew  grave. 

“You  should  warn  her  not  to  pro- 
voke  the  authorities.  The  Government 
is  advising  very  strict  measures  now 
with  rebel  sympathizers.”  Then  he 
smiled  again. 

“Fours!  Left  wheel!  Halt!  Present 
- — sabres!” 

A  line  of  sabres  flashed  in  the  sun, 
and  Margaret,  not  understanding 
snatched  the  flag  from  the  fence  and 
waved  it  back  in  answer.  The  Colonel 
laughed  aloud.  The  column  moved  on, 
and  each  captain  following,  caught 
the  humor  of  the  situation  and  each 
company  flashed  its  sabres  as  it  went 
( Continued  on  Page  33) 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  leaves  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog  “Jack.”  His  foster  parents 
are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to  bind 
Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  collects  a 
rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  ’’Jack”  by  his 
side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner 
from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness  at 
school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They  be¬ 
come  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country”  be¬ 
yond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  Chad  enters  into  the  social  life  and  be¬ 
comes  very  popular  at  school.  He  falls  in  love  with  Margaret  Dean, 
daughter  of  General  Dean,  neighbor  of  the  Bufords.  Meanwhile  feeling 
grows  bitter  between  North  and  South  and  war  clouds  gather.  Chad 
joins  the  Union  forces  under  Grant.  His  command  takes  him  back  to 
Lexington.  ! 
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Classified  Ads 


dogs  and  pet  stock 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  .Shepherds  Puppies. 
Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills.  N.  Y. _ .  _ 

-jf'YOU  ARE  interested  Tn  an  English  or  Welsh 

Shepherd  you  will  be  proud  to  own,  don’t  miss  one 
of  these,  they  will  bring  your  cows  home  this  sum¬ 
mer.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

"  FOI!  SALE:  Well  bred  Great  Dane  puppies  $25  up. 
n.  kRAIT,'  General  Delivery.  Burnside,  Conn. 

GERMAN  POLICE  PUPPIES  from  registered  stock. 
12  weeks  old.  Price  very  reasonable.  ERICH  SIIUBERT, 
ll.F.D.,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  minimum 
charge  per  insertion  is  $1.  Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and 
whole  number,  including  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main 
St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven  words. 

The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired. 
Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low 
rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany 
your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


( See  Page  34) 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

EARLY  SPRING  BROILER  CHICKS— Butchers, 
Market  men  pay,  extra  prices  for  your  purebred  Rocks, 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Descriptive  Picture 
Folder  Free,  showing  best  varieties  money  making 
market  chickens.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  Al.  Tyrone, 
l’a.  — 

- - - - - - - f - * — - — 

I’EAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Figeons,  Guineas. 
Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa, 

REISER’S  SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue. 
F.  REISER.  Grampian.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  cnlcks. 
L.  II.  IlISCOCK,  Slianeateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re- 
iiuest. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 

Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  i-IILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS.  Grampian.  Pa. 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
hay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 
SC. W.  Leghorns,  $20-100;  ,  $180-1000;  Invest  now  and 
take  profits  in  1929,  ADAM  SEABPRY,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs. 
Two  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS, '  Grampian.  Pa, _ 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs, 
clucks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings., 
how  prices.  Catalogue.  IvEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian,  I’a. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — chicks — eggs — extraordin¬ 

ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers— standard 
bred-low  price— Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS. 
Grampian.  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  Island  Red  Cockerels,  superb 
Quality,  $2.50  and  up,  shipped  on  approval.  ROBERT 
H.  PIIRVES,  Waddington,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS  10c.  Rocks.  Reds,  Minorcas 
12c.  Wyandottes  13c,  heavies  11c.  Light  mixed  9c.  CON- 
TIXENTAL  HATCHERY.  Y’ork,  Pa. _ 

BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds.  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free, 
wro  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.,  HATCH - 
ERY,  Dept,  c,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  prize  cocks,  first  prize  hen, 
wond  prize  pullet,  Columbian  Wyandottes,  production 
Gass  Utica  Show,  $4.50  each.  Cocks,  cockerels  $3.  up. 

|  Hens  $2.  Our  Bourbon  Red  turkeys  won  at  Chicago 
and  Madison  Square  Garden.  Stock — Eggs — Poults, 
c.  .T.  DOXTATER,  Evans  Mills.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS;  Mammoth 
Pekin  ducks;  drakes.  Pearl  guineas.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y'. 


EVERLAY  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Tormohlen  Famous 
strain.  Baby  chicks,  eggs  for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE 
FARM,  Emporium,  Pa. 


NEAL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS:  Rocks,  Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns  priced  right,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
for  price  list.  WINGATE  NEAL.  Denton,  Md. 

CHICKS:  S.C.  ENGLISH  White  Leghorn  and  com¬ 
mon  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Bank 
references.  Be  sure  and  get  my  prices  before  ordering. 
CLOY’D  NEIMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $14;  Leghorns, 
$12;  heavy  mixed,  $12;  light,  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  quality  bring  greater  returns. 
16  breeds.  Circular  free.  How  to  raise  Better  Chicks. 
PERRY’  POULTRY  FARM,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


STATE  TESTED  and  Accredited  S.C.R.I.  and  white 
Leghorns.  Chicks  healthy.  High  producing  Birds.  W. 
W.  HAM,  Branford,  Conn.  Phone  141. 


BABY’  CHICKS:  From  heavy  laying  strains  of  Rocks 
and  Reds  $14.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $12.  Mixed 
$10.  prepaid.  Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCH¬ 
ERY’,  Liverpool.  Pa. 


PUREBRED  DAY  OLD  CHICKS— Sturdy,  nigged. 
White  Leghorns,  Rocks,  from  blood  tested  250-290  egg 
high  producing  ancestry.  Pennsylvania  State  Super¬ 
vision  your  guarantee.  Ask  for  “More  Profits.”  JUST 
A  MERE  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Milan,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


DISCARD  YOUR  LEGHORN  Males  of  unknown  An¬ 
cestry  and  buy  Production  Bred  Officially  Pedigreed 
Leghorn  Cockerels.  Out  cross  to  .increase  size,  vitality, 
production,  egg  quality.  Three  hundred  200  eggers,  and 
two  SOOteggers.  Our  own  breeding.  National  Headquarters 
Superior  Egg  Qualify.  Attractive  prices.  EGG  AND 
APPLE  FARM,  Route  A,  Trumajisburg.  N.  Y.  Dept.  A. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  $3.  up.  Hatching 
eggs  15-$1;-  3O-$1.80;  100-$6.  W.  LOTHERS,  Perulack, 
l’a. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  chicks  from  two 
and  three  year  hens  only,  18c.  Hatching  eggs,  9c.  RED 
BRIDGE  POULTRY  FARM,  Centre  Moriches,  N,  Y., 

WOODS  IDE  POULTRY’  YARDS,  chicks,  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  S.C.  White  Leghorns  Imported  250-298  egg  strain 
Breeder  of  leghorns,  for  28  years,  Catalogue.  DAVID 
HAMMOND,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


BEST  WHITE  LEGHORN  Chicks,  Tancred  strain.' 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  FREE'  RANGE 
POULTRY’  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa, _ ■ 

CHICKS — PULLETS  From  Barron’s  White  Leghorns, 
Imported  annually  from  Barron,  England;  Big  females, 
long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S 
POULTRY’  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


SINGLE  COMB  R,  1.  Rod  Chicks,  Blood  tested. 
M.A.C.  strain.  Electrically  hatched.  Weekly  hatches 
every  Tuesday.  B.  &  C.  POULTRY  FARM,  Amherst, 
Mass.  Tel.  175-M. 


BLUE  ANDALUSIANS— HATCHING  eggs  from  two 
fine  pens,  $2,  per  15:  $6  per  50.  Superb  type  and 
lacing,  coupled  with  high  producing  ability.  L.  J.  VAN 
SCIVER.  Closter,  N.  J. 


LIVESTOCK  ADVERTISING 

After  the  issue  of  March  30th  advertisements  for  livestock  (cattle,  swine,  sheep, 
horses  and  goats)  will  not  be  accepted  for  the  classified  page. 

All  livestock  advertising  will  be  grouped  together  on  one  page  under  the  heading 
“LIVESTOCK  -  BREEDERS”.  A  special  reduced  rate  of  50c  per  agate  lin^f,  or  $7.00 
per  column  inch,  will  be  given  this  type  of  advertising. 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  your  advertising  seven  words  of  type  will  average  a  line.  Make 
some  allowance  of  space  for  proper  display. 

This  action  is  taken  for  the  convenience  of  readers  and  also  to  make  livestock  ad', 
vertising  of  greater  value  in  the  columns  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  This  display 
advertising,  while  producing  better  results  for  advertisers  will,  in  most  instances,  cost 
no  more  than  classified. 

MINIMUM  SPACE — Four  lines  averaging  28  words  costing  $2.00  for  each  insertion  is 
the  smallest  order  accepted. 

COPY  must  be  received  eleven  days  prior  to  the  issue  in  which  the  advertisement  is 
to  appear. 

TERMS— Cash  must  accompany  all  orders  for  less  than  $10. 

REFERENCES  either  from  your  bank  or  from  two  reputable  business  men  in  your 
community  are  required  from  new  advertisers.  These  references  are  required  for 
the  protection  of  both  our  readers  and  other  advertisers. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  livestock  advertising  write — Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


How  to  Make  Good  Concrete 


orciirta-r^Y 

PIT  RUN  GRAVEL  SHOULD 
BE  WASHED  BEFORE  USING 


POULTRY 


T  nr  keys — Ducks — Geese 

TURKEYS  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Bourbon  Red.  Nar- 
ragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unrelated  pairs 
and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable  prices.  YV ALTER 
BROS..  Powhatan  Point,  O^iio. 

FOR  SALE :  Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys. 
Free  from  disease.  Enclose  Stamp.  MAUDE  MILLS, 
Hammond,  N.  Y. 

HORNINGS  CHAMPION  WINNINGS  Bourbon  Red's. 
Book  your  hatching  eggs  early.  FLORA  HORNING, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— LARGE.  l’UREBRED,  Mammoth  Bronze 
Dark  colored.  Very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
SOLL,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  large 
vigorous  healthy  birds,  dark  color,  beautiful  markings. 
Best  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  CHAS. 
ABBEY,  Lowville,  N,  Y.  R,  5. _ 

BRONZE  TURKEYS— PUREBRED.  Eggs  for  sale 
from  60  females  mated  to  $50  toms.  Heaviest  pullet  $ 
months  20,  nine  month  toms  30  to  36.  Fed  cod  liver 
oil,  semi-solid,  and  green  food.  MULFORD  De  FOREST, 
Duanesburg,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BIG  VIGOROUS  CHICKS  from  high  egg  producing, 
pure  bred  stock.  Carefully  selected  for  rapid  growth 
and  high  vitality.  Chicks  that  grow  faster  and  lay 
more  eggs.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  Free  Brooder  stove 
with  order  of  500  chicks.  L  .W.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— PUREBRED  Narragansett  turkeys.  ROY 
E.  HILTS,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y’. 

TEN  LARGE  TOULOUSE  geese  left  at  $5.00  each. 
BEN  D1N1NNY,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

'  DUCKLINGS,  MAMMOTH  YVIUTE  Fekins,  $30.  per 

hundred.  Eggs  $12.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

EXCHANGE  TYPEWRITER  OR  32  volt  portable 
sewing  machine  for  Bronze  Turkeys.  KLEIN,  Fair- 
field,  N.  J. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Large,  vigorous, 
healthy  stock,  free  range.  Prices  reasonable.  ELMER 
RERRY,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  HEN  Turkeys,  Large,  purebred, 
healthy  birds.  8  to  $10.  WM.  W.  KETCH.  Cohocton, 
N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys.  Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  10-$7.50.  Interfiles 
replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5;  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box 
102.  Cleveland.  Tenn. 


PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO.,  Box  202,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


HIGH  GRADE  SEED  Potatoes — Russets.  Green 
Mountain,  Gold  Coin,  Cobbler,  Banner,  Walter  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Carman  No.  3.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 

100  MASTODON  EVERBEARING  $1.85.  300,  $5.  II- 

lustrated  Plant,  Seed  Catalogue  free.  CHAMPION 
ORIGINATOR,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 


CERTIFIED  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  Seed  potatoes. 

Nearly  free  from  disease.  Priced  right.  GLENN  CAR¬ 
TER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  and  Russet 
Rurals.  Buy  direct  from  one  of  New  York’s  I’remier 
growers,  car  lots  or  less.  A.  A.  WEEKS,  Locke,  N.  Y. 
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^  Livestock  fl||f 

V  Breeders  p 

CATTLE  | 

CATTLE 

Build  Up  A  High  Producing  Herd 

Life  is  too  short  to  waste  time  on  inferior  dairy  cattle 
when  a  herd  of  high  producing  cows  may  be  developed 
at  very  low  cost.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  average  production  of  dairy  cows  in 
America  is  180  lbs.  of  butterfat.  In  1927  all  registered 
Jerseys  officially  tested  for  365  days  averaged  528.90  lbs. 
of  butterfat  and  9,925  lbs.  of  milk. 

For  free  illustrated  booklets  on  Jerseys 
and  dairying,  write 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324E  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FISHKILL  FARMS  BULL  CALVES 

sired  by  that  highly  bred  bull — KING  PIEBE  19th,  a  grandson  of  the  great  K.P.O.P. 

FISHKILL  DEKOL  JENNIE  PIEBE 
FISHKILL  VEEMAN  PIEBE 

both  born  January  25,  1929 

FISHKILL  DEKOL  JENNIE  PIEBE  is  out  of  Fishkill  Jennie  DeKol,  she 
being  a  granddaughter  of  that  famous  sire  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka, 
on  her  dam’s  side,  and  a  great  granddaughter  of  the  same  sire  on  her 
sire’s  side. 

FISHKILL  VEEMAN  PIEBE  is  out  of  Fishkill  Inka  Veeman  DeKol,  an¬ 
other  granddaughter  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka  on  her  dam’s  side, 
and  a  great  granddaughter  of  the  same  eminent  sire  on  her  sire’s  side 
It  will  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  bet-  A  ^  n  a  Offered 

ter  buy  than  we  offer  here,  consider-  m  I  fll  f  1  subject  to 

ing  the  high  breeding  and  price  of  each  ▼  ^  ^  ^  f.o.b.  prior  sale 

For  full  details  of  pedigree,  terms  of  sale,  etc.,  write 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  Owner 
461 -4th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


6  COWS, 


11-2  year  old  heif¬ 
ers,  6  bulls  3  to 
18  months  old.  4 
calves  3  months  old,  2  registered  guernsey 
calves  3  months  old  TB  Tested. 


SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Three  Grade  Holstein  or  Guernsey  Cows, 
TB  tested,  under  6  years  old,  to  freshen  in  March. 
Write  to  LOEB  HOME,  East  View,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  Quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . $3.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.25 


Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


BEST  GRADE  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
Pigs.  3  months  old,  $12.00  each;  6-8  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each.  (Express  Paid).  Bred  Sows  and  Boars. 

C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Holstein  Bull  Calves  Registered  & 

Transferred. 

From  high  producing  Dams.  Our  herd  sire  five  nearest 
yearly — tested  Dams  average  12.22  lbs.  Butter,  28,000 
lbs.  milk.  BOULDS  &  CAM  FIELD,  Nicholville,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  HEIFER  calves  and 
Shetland  ponies.  STEPHEN  KELLOG.  Burdette,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  kind  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
your  money. 

7-8  wks.  old,  $4.00  ea. ;  8-10  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea. 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

MISHAWUN  ROAD,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  0LD  S?0ECL|CABLE 

Heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Poland  China  and  Chester  crossed,  Barrows, 
boars  or  sows — 8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  Fancy 
Berkshires,  also  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old  Sows 
and  unrelated  Boars,  $5.00  each.  10  days  trial  or  your 
money  back.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Crating  free  of  charge. 
Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED— HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  .CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS.,  Millis,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS,  20  to  32  ft,  25c  per  ft. 
32  to  40  ft.  27c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid.  ARTHUR 
L.  FERRIS,  Box  A,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. _ 

BUY— DAIRY  BARN  Equipment  direct  from  Fac¬ 
tory;  also  other  farm  needs.  Address  HERBERT  J. 
MILLER,  Box  112,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


MAPLE  LABELS— Four  sizes:  $1.85,  $2.30,  $2.75, 
$3.00  per  1000,  postpaid.  Samples!  HONESTY  FARM 
PRESS,  Putney,  Vermont. 

250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1. 
50  calling  cards  10c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton, 
N.  Y. 

GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS— Positively  stick  to  tin, 
beautifully  printed  in  colors.  Maple  price  lists.  Samples 
free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


WANTED — RAW  FURS,  Rabbits,  Especially  good 
Muskrats,  $1.75.  Also  want  live  Rabbits,  Muskrats, 
Minks,  Foxes,  Raccoons,  STERNS  FUR  CO.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50; 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Fifty  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  Paducah,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50,  Smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.25,  Pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FARM- 
ERS  ASSOCIATION.  West  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.,  90c; 
5,  $1.25;  10,  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.,  60c;  5,  90c;  10, 
$1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS.  Mayfield,  Kentucky. 

CIGARS — From  factory,  trial  50  large  I*erfectos, 
postpaid  $1.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  lion.  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  7  POUNDS  Percales,  Ginghams  Assort¬ 
ed  colors  $1;  4  lbs.  Creton  Sample  pieces  $1;  4  lbs. 
Blanket  Remnants  $1 ;  4  lbs.  Silk  and  Cotton  rug 
strips  $1;  3  lbs.  Silks  beautiful  colors  $1;  Pay  post¬ 
man  plus  postage.  Large  package  silks  25c  postpaid. 
NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  661  Main  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Switches,  etc..  Combings  made  up.  Book¬ 
let.  EVA  MACK,  Box  298,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

( Continued  from  Page  32) 
by,  while  Margaret  stood  motionless. 

In  the  rear  rode  those  two  unarmed 
prisoners.  She  could  see  now  that 
their  uniforms  were  gray  and  she 
knew  that  they  were  prisoners,  hut 
she  little  dreamed  that  they  were  her 
brother  Dan  and  Rebel  Jerry  Dillon, 
nor  did  Chad  Buford  or  Harry  Dean 
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dream  of  the  purpose  for  which,  jUS(- 
at  that  time,  they  were  being  brought 
back  to  Lexington.  Perhaps  one  ma!1 
who  saw  them  did  know:  for  Jerome 
Conners,  from  the  woods  opposite 
watched  the  prisoners  ride  by  with  a 
malicious  smile  that  nothing  but  im- 
pending  danger  to  an  enemy  could  ever 
bring  to  his  face;  and  with  the  same 
smile  he  watched  Margaret  go  slowly 
back  to  the  house,  while  her  flag  still 
fluttered  from  the  stile. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  Irish  Cobblers  and 
original  strain  Carman  No.  3.  Buy  direct  from  grower. 
Write  today  for  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  HEAVYWEIGHT  POTATOES.  N.  Y. 
State  test  99.5  free  from  disease,  yield  324  bushels 
per  acre.  RATH  BROS.,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  93  per  cent  pure,  $10. 
bushel;  Sweet  Clover  95  per  cent  pure,  $4.50.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Concordia, 
Kansas. 

CERTIFIED  LATHAM  AND  HERBERT  RASPBER- 
RIES,  Howard  17  and  Mastodon  Strawberries,  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus.  Other  leading  varieties  Raspberries, 
Strawberries.  Blackberries,  Fruit  trees,  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  Prices  low.  Everything  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  ' 

C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  plants.  Leading 
varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50. 
FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS,  Columbian  purple 
also  Kansas,  Cumberland,  Plum  Farmer,  Black  Caps. 
Prices  60c  doz.  $3.  hundred  delivered.  CHAS.  WHEEL¬ 
ER,  Mannsrille,  N.  Y. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  C.O.D.  Frost  proof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants.  All  Varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000, 
$1.00;  5000,  $4,50.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  NOW  Ready.  My  frost  proof 
Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden  Acre  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post  postpaid:  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Express:  100,  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  prices  as 
Cabbage  plants.  Boots  wrapped  in  moss  and  shipped 
promptly.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD, 
Tifton,  Ga. 

STRAWBERRY,  BLACK,  PURPLE  and  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants,  let  us  mail  you  our  circular,  giving  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  Our  plants  are  strictly  fresh  dug 
from  new  fields.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Maple  View.  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  rural  type. 
High  yielding  strain,  grown  by  APPLETON  BROS., 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

FREE  SAMPLE  CLAIIAGE  SEED  CORN— Clarage 
produced  world’s  highest  yields.  Write  Dunlap  &  Son, 
Williamsport,  Ohio. 

PAY  TIIE  POSTMAN.  Send  No  Money  .“"Frost  proof 
Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  Leading  varieties.  500,  65c; 
1000,  $1.00.  ALBANY  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  inch  up,  blooming  size.  100 
delivered  by  post  $2.  Send  for  list  of  newer  named 
varieties.  J.  F.  MUNSELL,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

DAHLIAS— 25.  $2.00;  75.  $5.00;  not  labeled.  20.  $2.00; 
60,  $5.00;  labeled.  Perennial  phlox,  mixed,  mammoth 
scarlet  cannas,  15,  $1.00;  50,  $2.00.  MRS.  HOWARD 
HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 

SEED  POTATOES,  Fillmore  Certified  Rurals,  a  few 
first  generation  Michigan  Russets.  Grown  in  high  New 
York  altitude.  $3.50  per  bag  of  2%  bushels,  subject  to 
prior  sale.  30%  deposit  required.  CALEY’S  COOPERA¬ 
TIVE  CO..  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Frostproof  Cabbage: 
Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Ace,  Flat  Dutch,, 
Bermuda  Onions,  Beets,  Lettuce.  Postpaid:  100,  40c; 
500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Collect:  1000,  $1.00;  5000, 
$4.50.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore. 
Postpaid:  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Collect: 
1000,  $1.75;  5000,  $7.50.  Write  for  prices  on  Potato, 
Pepper,  and  Egg  Plants.  Carefully  Packed,  Varieties 
Labeled,  Delivery  Guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT 
CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


ON  STATE  ROAD  in  Albion,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 
132  acres,  76  tillable,  30  acres  muck.  7  room  house, 
barn  60x40  with  silo.  Buildings  just  newly  shingled. 
8  acres  apple  orchard.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  one 
with  available  capital  to  buy  right  both  as  to  price 
and  terms.  Write  Geo.  A.  Miller,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  DAIRY  AND  alfalfa  farm  for  sale.  % 
mile  from  improved  road.  165  acres,  115  tillable.  Land 
just  slightly  sloping.  Large  fields,  easily  worked  with 
heavy  machinery.  Large  house,  cow  barn,  silo,  several 
hen  houses.  Excellent  dairy  farm.  100  tons  hay  sold 
this  year.  Easy  terms  and  at  low  price.  Interest  5% 
on  mortgage.  Inquire  of  D.  M.  Snyder,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

LIVE  GOOD  WHILE  MAKING  A  GOOD  LIVING 
ON  TIIE  DEL-MAR-VA  PENINSULA.  Low-priced, 
productive  land.  Town  and  waterfront  homes.  Three  to 
ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  markets  by  motor  or 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing. 
Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  Schools,  low  taxes. 
Handsome  descriptive  booklet.  FREE.  Address  164  Del- 
Mar-Va  Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 

TO  SETTLE  ESTATE  157  acres  dry,  level,  highly- 
cultivated  land.  Fruit,  water,  wood  .good  buildings, 
basement  for  40  cows,  silo.  Six  miles  from  city,  near 
R.  R.  station.  A.  D.  ROBSON,  R.D.  7,  Rome,  N  Y. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc..  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. _ _ 

PURE  HONEY.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  5  lbs.  clover 
$1;  10.  $1.90;  buckwheat  $1.65.  Prepaid.  C.  N  BAL¬ 
LARD,  Valois,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade" 

Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BKOs! 
BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS’  ‘•EVERY-DAY-PAY-DAY-PLAnT7!^ 

can  make  $30  to  $150  weekly  distributing  Whitmer 
Products  to  your  friends.  Experience  unnecessary.  We 
teach  you  how  free.  Earn  while  learning.  Team  or  car 
needed.  Write  today  for  Farmers’  “Every-Day-Pay-Day- 
Plan.”  THE  H.  C.  WHITMER  CO.,  Columbus,  In- 
diana.  Farm  Dept.  12. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  at  home.  Every  student 
successful.  SCHOOL,  Box  707,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  BEE  hives,  new  and  used,  Bar- 
nerviJle  type.  One  four  basket  reversible  honey  extractor. 
International  three  ton  truck.  Hydraulic  hoist,  pneu¬ 
matic  tires,  in  good  shape.  ARTHUR  POLLOCK, 
Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

CANARIES,  CLOSING  OUT  Sale.  THERESSA  HI- 
LAND,  Andover.  N.  Y. _ 

BARRELS  OF  SLIGHTLY  damaged  crockery— Hotel 
chinaware  —  Cookingware  —  Glassware  —  Pottery.  E. 
SWASEY  COMPANY,  Portland,  Maine. 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  Successful  grafting, 
1  lb.  50c;  3  lbs.  $1.25  postpaid.  D.  VICTOR  MFG.  C0„ 
So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll.  Prints  3c  each. 
Trial  offer.  Beautifully  mounted  8x10  enlargement  40c. 
Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  408 
Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

OUR  1920  CATALOG  just  from  press.  84  pages  shov¬ 
ing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in  the  world 
(Over  350  items)..  Write  today  for  your  copy  FREE, 
BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  H  1,  Quincy,  III. 

PIGEON  BANDS,  SAMPLE  and  prices  free.  JOHN 
HATHAWAY,  20  Rutland  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

SHURE  POP  RICE,  Pop  corn,  10  lbs.  $1.50  deliv¬ 
ered  3rd.  zone.  GEO.  BOWDISH,  Esperance,  X.  V. 

KILL  THE  LICE.  BJttenkill  Farm  Louse  Powder 
almost  100%  active  ingredients.  Two  large  boxes  for  51. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  BATTENKILL  FARM,  Green¬ 
wich,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  WANTED 


WANTED  LARGE  DAIRY  and  general  farm  full; 
equipped  to  work  on  shares  by  experienced  farmer  with 
own  help.  Write  fully  what  you  have  to  offer.  AJIEK1- 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box,  25. _ . 

FARM  WANTED.  A  farm  of  about  100  acres,  on 
good  road.  Equipped  for  dairy  farm,  must  be  reason¬ 
able,  and  small  down  payment,  preferably  central  or 
south  Jersey.  Send  full  details  in  first  letter  and  photo 
if  possible.  J.  S.,  c/o  American  Agriculturist  . 


HELP  WANTED 


RELIABLE  MEN  WANTED  to  sell  guaranteed  trees, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Steady  work.  Pay  weekly.  Start  now 
for  Spring  business.  Wholesale  and  retail.  WEBB 
NURSERY  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"EVERY  HOME  A  PROSPECT.  Make  big  moneyT®- 
ploy  crew.  Take  orders  trees,  shrubbery.  Work  entire 
year.  All  or  part  time.  Complete  cooperation.  Landscape 
service.  Com.  paid  weekly.  We  deliver,  collect.  Appu 
WILLEMS,  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Desk  A,  Rochester, 

N.*Y.  _ , 

AGENTS  WANTED  TO  sell  roof-coating.”  Reliable 
product,  easy  to  sell.  Large  profits.  WINIK™ 
BROTHERS,  Millis,  Mass.  — 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  FOR  general  farm  W* 
must  be  good  cattla  man.  P.  O.  Box  4,  Schenecta 

N.  Y. _ _ _ _ - 

AGENTS— Make  $25-$100.  weekly,  selling  Comet 
Sprayers  and  Autowashers  to  farmers  and 
All  brass,  throws  continuous  stream.  Establishe 
years.  Particulars  free.  RUSLER  CO.,  Johnston. 

Box  C  12.  .  _ , 

AGENTS:  $16  day  and  New  Buick  Auto  ® 
groceries.  Over  400  items  used  daily  every  home,  o 
all  year  job.  Your  own  groceries  about  half  price, 
for  samples.  HARLEY  COMPANY,  Dept.  C-^ 
DAYTON,  OHIO. _ _ _ - 

$50  WEEKLY.  MEN  wanted  to  demonstrate 
take  10  orders  daily  direct  from  motorists. 
Magnetic  Trouble  Light.  Sticks  anywhere!  Moie f v^jars. 
bigger  pay.  Write  for  demonstrator  and  Pa*  1 
MAGNO,  Beacon  Bldg.,  Dept.  173,  Boston,  Mass. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  ,J^ 

young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  hut  n103  l5neelj  a 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  -  s  js 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  ^ 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  ^ 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc- 
301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Law  Requires  That  Traps  Be  Tagged 


“Some  time  ago  a  boy  set  some  traps 
on  my  farm  for  skunk.  These  traps  had 
n0  tags  and  I  told  the  boy  to  either  tag 
them  or  pull  them.  He  told  me  he  didn’t 
have  to  as  my  farm  was  not  posted.  Is 
this  so?” 

ACCORDING  to  the  New  York  State 
Conservation  Law,  all  traps  set  or 
used  for  the  purpose  of  taking  any  wild 
animal  shall  be  stamped  with  the  name 
of  the  owner  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
name  shall  be  legible  at  all  times. 

The  fact  that  a  man  does  not  have 


Pennsylvania  State  Po¬ 
lice  Have  Radio  Station 

THE  following  information  has 
just  come  to  us  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  and 
we  are  publishing  it  with  the 
thought  that  this  might  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  our  readers: 

“It  might  be  of  interest  to  you 
to  know  that  Station  WBAL 
operated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  broadcasts  on  1540 
kilocycles,  is  a  500  watt  broad¬ 
casting  station,  and  daily  at 
10:30  A.  M.,  1:30  P.  M.,  4:00  P. 
M.,  and  Monday  and  Wednesday 
evenings  at  7:00  broadcasts  in¬ 
formation  of  much  value  to  far¬ 
mers.  This  station  is  maintained 
for  educational  and  police  pur¬ 
poses  only.  Therefore,  we  are 
able  to  devote  more  of  our  time 
to  the  purpose  than  the  average 
station.  We  thought  this  might 
be  of  interest  to  you.” 


his  land  posted  does  not  give  the  man  a 
right  to  hunt  or  trap  there  without  per¬ 
mission  However,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
post  your  farm  as  this  would  make 
anyone’s  presence  there  for  hunting  or 
trapping  purposes,  a  violation  of  the 
law.  t 


Does  J.  H.  Towle  Co.  Owe 
You  Money? 

“I  am  sending  you  a  protested  check 
for  S108.09  from  J.  H.  Towle  Company  of 
Boston,  Mass.  At  Christmas  time  I  ship¬ 
ped  them  224  lbs.  of  turkeys  and  in  due 
time  received  this  check  which  was  pro¬ 
tested  due  to  insufficient  funds.  Can  you 
help  me? 

AT  present  we  hold  two  protested 
checks  against  this  firm,  and  our 
letters  remain  unanswered.  Inquiry 
through  the  Boston  Better  Business 
Bureau  reveals  that  the  J.  H.  Towle 
Company  went  into  bankruptcy  Jan¬ 
uary  18,  1929.  This  company  started 
business  about  May  or  June,  1928,  but 
fowle  had  previously  been  in  business 
tor  seventeen  years  under  the  name  of 
fowle  and  Hilliard.  The  case  is  in  the 
);■  S.  Bankrupt  Court  in  Boston  under 
the  name  of  J.  H.  Towle  &  Company 
.  if  any  of  our  subscribers  should  de¬ 
sire  to  file  their  claims  with  them  it 
should  be  done  immediately. 


far,  to  allow  the  half-rate  to  apply  on 
less  than  carload  lots  of  pure-bred  live 
stock. 

When  the  claim  was  filed  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  they 
immediately  settled  as  the  following 
letter  received  from  our  subscriber  will 
show: 

“On  February  16  I  received  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  $11.00  for 
the  adjustment  on  freight  rates  on  my 
Pgrcheron  stallion.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  American  Agriculturist  I  never  would 
have  been  able  to  collect  it.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  your  service,  and  a 
friend  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

“I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  a  long  time  and  expect 
to  be  one  in  the  future.  I  enclose  many, 
many  thanks  for  your  service  rendered.” 


Have  You  Claims  Against 
Eppolito  Bros. 

THE  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Eppolito  Brothers,  form¬ 
erly  commission  merchants  doing  busi¬ 
ness  at  92  West  Market  Street,  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York,  have  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  that  anyone  who  has  con¬ 
signed  produce  to  them  on  commission 
should  file  a  verified  statement  of  their 
claim  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  at  122  State 
Street,  Albany,  New  York,  before  April 
24,  1929.  We  urge  any  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who  have  sent  produce  to  this 
firm  to  send  the  statement  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment. 


Wiring  Inspection  is 
Important 

“I  signed  a  contract  to  have  my  house 
wired.  After  the  house  was  wired  it  was 
to  be  inspected  by  the  Board  of  Under¬ 
writers.  When  my  last  payment  was  made 
I  was  to  get  a  certificate  to  show  that 
the  wiring  was  all  right.  My  last  pay¬ 
ment  was  made  in  June  and  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  certificate.  Will  you  please  see 
what  you  can  do?” 

Fortunately,  this  was  simply  due 
to  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
electric  company  and  upon  receipt  of 
our  letter  giving  them  the  facts  of  this 
complaint,  they  immediately  sent  the 


Protection 

THE  Service  Bureau  censorship 
of  advertising  in  American 
Agriculturist  is  primarily  to  pro¬ 
tect  readers  against  frauds, 
catch-penny  offers  and  extrava¬ 
gant  claims. 

It  also  protects  advertising. 
Censorship  prevents  HONEST  ad¬ 
vertisers  from  being  subjected  to 
the  fraudulent  competition  of 
DISHONEST  advertisers. 


Subscriber  Gets  Freight  Re¬ 
bate  On  Purebred  Stallion 

-.f,.  Purchased  a  purebred  Percheron 
,hi  I0“  in  Holley,  N.  J.  and  had  him 
onions  *°.  Great  Meadows,  a  distance  of 
r  ■?  95  miles.  I  am  informed  that  some 
^ave  a  special  freight  rate  on 
stock.  Will  you  please  collect 
-half  of  what  they  charged  for  me?” 

V\7E  are  informed  by  one  of  the  breed 
live  fssoc*ations  that  the  half -rate  on 
on  !i,  .  for  breeding  purposes  applies 

York  railroads  within  the  state  of  New 
is  k  as  ^at  state  comes  within  what 
Thp110^?  as  Trunk  Line  Territory. 
VPr.  Sta?'es  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
kv..,  °nnecticut  are  included  in  what  is 
a  as  the  New  England  Freight 
c^on  territory  and  no  railroads 
m  this  territory  have  agreed  so 


certificate  as  originally  agreed.  Trouble 
in  getting  a  certificate  of  inspection 
can  usually  be  avoided  by  insisting  that 
it  be  delivered  before  final  payment  is 
made. 


Little  Opportunity  for  Ama¬ 
teur  Music  Writers 

“I  am  an  amateur,  but  I  have  just 
written  a  waltz  tune  with  the  lyric  to  it 
and  I  think  it  full  worthy  of  copyright¬ 
ing  and  publishing  and  I  would  like  to 
know  how  to  go  about  it.” 

WE  are  very  sorry  to  be  discourag¬ 
ing,  but  we  are  unable  to  assist  in 
locating  someone  who  would  publish 
the  song  and  music.  All  large  music 
houses  have  their  own  writers  and  use 
very  little,  if  any,  outside  material. 
Some  concerns  advertise  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  to  song  and  music  writers  but  our 
investigations  show  that  they  are 
mainly  interested  in  getting  an  ad¬ 
vance  deposit. 


Look 
for  the 
RED 

connecting 

^  hook 


When  you  buy  WEED  Tire  Chains  be  sure  to  ask  for- 
“WEED”.  Then  you  will  get  the  grip  of  steel.  You  will  get 
chains  that  bite  deep  into  mud  for  traction — like  tractor  cleats. 

Genuine  WEED  Chains  have  red  connecting  hooks,  and  the 
name  “WEED”  is  stamped  on  every  cross  chain.  WEED 
Tire  Chains  are  made  by  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer 
of  tire  chains  .  .  .  have  been  for  over  25  years. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

World’s  largest  manufacturers  of  chains  for  all  purposes 

WEED  CHAINS 
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WEATHERPROOF 


GENUINE  UNBREAKABLE 

FLEXdMSLASS 

3,  5  and  10  yard  Cuttings — At  Half  Price 


yards  or  more 
(formerly  50c  a  yard) 

GUARANTEED 


Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved 
pay  for  this  Flex-O- Glass 
ScratchShedin  a  few  days. 


Flix-O-Glass  hotbeds 
grow  plants  quicker 
and  much  stronger. 


Easily  nailed  on  barn , 
chickencoop,  hog  house 
and  garage  windows. 


eal  for  enclosing 
porches,  health  rooms , 
covering  screen  doors, etc. 


Here’s  your  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flex-O-Glass,  the 
best,  strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  Ray  filter 
made,  for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance 
to  put  Flex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows,  hot 
beds,  on  your  screen  porches  and  screen  doors  or  to  re¬ 
place  glass  windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  barn — at 
a  big  saving.  The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  29c  a  yard 
is  fresh  and  new,  fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  The 
only  difference  between  this  and  the  Flex-O-Glass  sold 
at  twice  the  price  is  the  length.  Comes  only  in  3,  5 
and  10-yard  lengths  which  are  the  left  overs  from 
longer  cuttings  from  our  standard  rolls.  The  supply  is 
limited.  Order  today! 

Lets  In  Healthful  Ultra  -  Violet  Rays 

Keeps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy  indoors.  Pre¬ 
vents  rickets  (weak  legs)  diseases  and  deaths.  Gives 
hens  June  sunshine  full  of  egg-making  Ultra-Violet 
Rays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high.  Makes 
plants  grow  much  stronger  and  faster  when  used  in 
place  of  glass  on  hot  beds.  Transforms  porch  into  a 
warm  dry,  sunlit  health-room  in  which  to  work,  read, 
rest — or  ideal  children’s  winter  playroom.  Saves  fuel  and 
doctor  bills.  Approved  by  thousands  of  users  and  all 
leading  authorities.  Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail  on 
ordinary  window  frames.  Lasts  for  years. 


ACT  NOW-SAVE  MONEY 

Don’t  wait!  Don’t  hesitate!  Our  stock  of  these  3,  5 
and  10  yard  lengths  at  29c  a  yard  is  limited.  Order 
now  while  the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money 
order  for  number  of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  post¬ 
age  on  10  yards  or  more.  If  your  order  totals  less 
than  10  yards  add  3c  per  yard  for  postage.  Your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  24  hour  service.  Free 
book  “Prevention  of  Poultry  Diseases”  comes  with 
your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.  Dept.  685  Chicago,  III. 

-  'Mail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now  ■  V 

;  FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  685. 

’  1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill. 

.  Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me . .  * 

.  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide  by  pre-  . 

•  paid  parcel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satis-  • 

•  tied  after  using  the  Flex-O-Glass  15  days  I  may  • 

•  return  it  and  you  will  refund  my  money  with-  * 

.  out  question.  * 

I  Name  . „ . . .  * 

l  Town  . State _  I 

t  ••»»*•»•««  t  «•»•»•»  «  t  i  ,  «  ... 
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Wherever  washers  are  sold, 
you  hear  the  Maytag  used 
as  a  basis  of  comparison . 


This  repeated  reference  to  the  Maytag’s  qualities 
is  a  tribute  that  should  lead  you  to  compare  the 
Maytag  Washer  with  any  other  washer  that  is 
claimed  to  be  as  good. 


Find  out  why  over  a  million  housewives  tried 
the  Maytag  and  decided  to  keep  it.  Find  out  why 
other  washer  manufacturers  aspire  to  equal  Maytag 
value— -why  the  cast-aluminum  tub  and  gyrafoam 
action  changed  the  trend  of  washer  design. 


Find  out  why  the  Maytag’s  new -type  Roller 
Water  Remover  aids  the  cleaning  process  and  adds 
a  new  element  of  speed,  safety,  convenience  and 
thoroughness  to  washing. 


For  homes  with  electricity, 
the  Maytag  is  available 
with  electric  motor. 


Gasoline  or  Electric 


Power 


The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor  is  interchange¬ 
able  with  the  electric  motor  by  removing  only  four 
bolts.  A  thrust  of  the  foot  pedal  starts  it.  High-grade 
bronze  bearings,  a  flood-proof  carburetor,  Bosch  High- 
Tension  Magneto  and  Speed  Governpr,  and  other 
modern  features,  make  it  simple,  reliable,  sturdy  and 
powerful.  Maytag  is  the  world’s  largest  producer  of 
single-cylinder,  two-cycle  engines. 


A  Week’s  Washing  FREE 


ms 


i 


§ 

m  ■ 


Deferred  Payments  You’ll  Never  Miss. 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Net vton,  Iowa 

Founded  1393 


Eastern  Branch:  851  No.  Broad  Street, 

Philadelphia ,  Pa. 


The  Maytag  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N.  Z 


F-3-29 


. 


After  a  trial  washing  you  will  add  your  endorsement 
to  those  of  a  million  and  more  Maytag  owners.  Let  the 
Maytag  change  your  washday  to  a  pleasant  hour  or 
two.  ff  it  doesn't  sell  itself ,  don't  \eep  it. 


MAYTAG  RADIO  PROGRAMS 

WBZ-A,  Boston.  KDKA,  Pittsburgh.  WCAU, 
Philadelphia.  WTAM,  Cleveland.  WLW,  Cincinnati. 
KYW,  Chicago.  WCCO,  Minneapolis.  KOIL,  Omaha. 
KMBC,  Kansas  City.  WBAP,  Fort  Worth.  KGW, 
Portland.  KFRC,  San  Francisco.  KNX,  Los  Angeles. 
KLZ,  Denver.  KSL,  SaltLakeCity.  CFC A,  Toronto. 
KMOX,  St.  Louis.  WJR,  Detroit. 

Over  50  station >  now  on  the  schedule;  watch 
newspapers  for  date  +nd  hoar 
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Reminiscent  of  Pleasant  Boyhood  Memories  of  the  First  Big  Sap  Run 
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These  growers  were  prize-winners  at  the  Midway  Community  Products  Show,  Midway, 
Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  with  crops  grown  with  ”A  A  QUALITY”  Fertilizers.  Left  to  right, 
they  are  Messrs,  Edward  Simpson,  N.  M.  Culley,  R.  M.  Donaldson,  James  Neat,  J ,  P, 
Bailey,  George  Windsheimer,  and  J,  D,  Bam  ford. 


PRIZE -WINNING  crops  prove 

superior  crop-producing  power 


of 

"AA  Quality”  Fertilizers 

HERE  is  unique  proof  of  the  superior  crop-pro¬ 
ducing  power  of  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers. 
The  farmers  shown  above  made  practically  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  prizes  at  the  recent  Midway  Community 
Products  Show,  Midway,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.  All 
of  these  farmers  used  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers. 

Such  outstanding  results  are  by  no  means  unusual 
where  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  are  used.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Guy  Beattie,  of  Watervliet,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.,  tells  in  the  following  letter  of  a  record  yield 
of  1,100  bu.  of  spinach  last  season  from  a  1%  -acre 
crop.  Mr.  Beattie  says: 

My  field  of  IV2  acres  is  a  record  crop  of  spinach; 
it  yielded  1,100  bu.  baskets  that  brought  me  top- 
market  prices.  No  manure  was  used.  Nothing 
but  your  AGRICO  for  Truck  ("AA  QUALITY”). 

I  have  been  growing  all  kinds  of  market-garden 
crops  continuously  for  over  30  years  on  the  same 
land,  and  during  that  time  have  used  many  differ¬ 
ent  makes  of  fertilizers  and  analyses.  But,  for  the 
past  15  years  I  have  used  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  because  I  found  that  your  goods  are  the 
best.  Since  the  introduction  of  your  AGRICO 
brands,  not  only  I,  but  the  majority  of  the  market- 
gardeners  of  Albany  and  Troy,  have  seen  most 
marked  results  on  all  kinds  of  market-garden  crops. 

Nov.  11,  1928.  GUY  BEATTIE. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Haseley,  of  Sanborn,  Niagara  Co., 
N.  Y.,  got  his  cauliflower  to  market  four  weeks 
earlier  than  the  other  growers  in  his  section  last  year. 
And  he  got  $900  for  his  crop  of  350  bushels  (from 
one  acre).  Other  growers  averaged  100  bu.  of  cauli¬ 
flower  to  the  acre — and  sold  their  crops  for  about 
$1  per  bu. 

Mr.  Haseley’s  use  of  "AA  QUALITY” 

Fertilizer  paid  him  an  extra  profit  of  $800 
on  one  acre  of  cauliflower.  Mr.  Haseley 
says: 

In  the  Spring  of  1928,  I  planted  one  acre 
of  cauliflower,  from  which  I  harvested  and 
sold  $900  worth  of  very  choice  cauliflower. 

The  crop  matured  4  weeks  ahead  of  the 
average,  and  enabled  me  to  obtain  the  high¬ 
est  market  prices.  Buyers  called  for  my 
cauliflower.  This  crop  was  grown  with 
"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer.  The  mechan¬ 
ical  condition  of  your  goods  is  always  per¬ 
fect.  EDWARD  W.  HASELEY. 

Oct.  29,  1928. 

Every  farmer  who  wants  to  make  the  most 
profit  out  of  his  crops  should  act  on  these 
facts.  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  con¬ 


tain  the  choicest  plant-food  materials,  scientifically 
blended,  mixed  and  cured  to  assure  perfect  mechan¬ 
ical  condition. 

Larger  yields  of  better-quality  crops — and  bigger 
profits — make  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  by  all 
odds  the  cheapest  you  can  possibly  buy. 

See  the  nearest  "AA  QUALITY”  dealer  at  once 
or  write  us  for  quotations. 

What  other  Growers  say : 

Potato  yield  increased  50 °/o.  .  .  .  Mr.  Duke  Prince, 
of  Freeville,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

I  have  been  raising  certified  seed  potatoes  for 
several  years,  and  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers 
have  always  given  me  satisfactory  results.  I  have 
tried  other  fertilizers  and  am  convinced  that  the 
"AA  QUALITY”  is  the  best. 

This  year  (1928)  I  used  AGRICO  for  Potatoes 
("AA  QUALITY”)  on  part  of  my  crop  and  ob¬ 
tained  good  results,  with  a  gain  of  50%  per  acre. 
Sept.  30,  1928.  DUKE  PRINCE. 

18Y2  tons  of  silage  corn  per  acre ,  averaged  14  ft.  high. 
. .  .  Mr.  A.  A.  Phelix,  of  Brasher  Falls,  St.  Lawrence 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

For  many  years  I  have  used  and  sold  "AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”  Fertilizers.  I  have  yet  to  have  my  first  dis¬ 
satisfied  customers.  I  believe  I  had  the  champion 
cornfield  of  this  section;  as  I  challenged  any 
agent  selling  any  other  make  of  fertilizer  to  pro¬ 
duce  or  show  a  silage  corn  field  that  equalled  it.  It 
was  not  produced. 

My  12-acre  field  will  average  14  ft.  high  and 
a  large  percent  has  two  matured  ears  to  the  stalk. 
Occasionally  a  man  has  told  me  he  could  buy 
goods  cheaper.  But  usually  one  year’s  experience 
with  "cheap”  goods  brought  him  back  a  full- 
fledged  "AA  QUALITY”  user. 

Oct.  5,  1928.  A.  A.  PHELIX. 


Our  " Agricultural  Service  Bureau,”  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  about 
crops,  soil  or  fertilizers.  Send  for  our  Booklets. 
Please  state  the  crops  in  which  you  are  interested. 


“AA  QUALITY” 

FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  only  by 

->r»i  1 mm. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices: 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


When  writing  Advertisers  Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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\  The 
QUESTION 
BOX 


Editor’s  Note:  The  editorial  staff  of 
American  Agriculturist  is  alwavS 
ready  to  aid  readers  by  answering 
questions  on  farm  problems.  ^ 


are  answered  by  personal  letter.  Only 
questions  that  are  of  general  interest  to 
readers  are  printed  so  it  is  necessary 
that  all  letters  be  signed  with  your  full 
name  and  address. 


Soybeans  Should  Be 
Inoculated 

Is  inoculation  important  for  growing 
soybeans? — F.  G.,  New  York. 

THE  cost  is  so  small  that  we  cer¬ 
tainly  advise  inoculation  unless  it 
is  absolutely  known  that  the  legume  to 
be  grown  has  produced  a  successful 
crop  on  the  soil  recently.  A  recent  test 
showed  soybeans  that  were  inoculated 
produced  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay 
and  the  same  seed  which  was  not  in¬ 
oculated  produced  only  three-quarters 
of  a  ton.  The  difference  in  this  case 
may  be  greater  than  would  ordinarily 
be  expected,  yet  we  believe  that  in  all 
cases  the  increase  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  inocu¬ 
lation. 


Organic  Mercury  Com¬ 
pounds  for  Vegetable 
Seeds 

‘‘Do  the  organic  mercury  compounds 
which  are  being  advertised  increase  crops 
of  vegetables  when  seeds  are  treated  with 
them?” — W.  N.,  New  Yot'k. 

THE  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  has  been  working 
for  some  time  to  see  just  what  effect 
such  treatment  with  organic  mercury 
has  on  vegetables.  They  report  that 
supposedly  healthy  seeds  of  cabbage, 
radish,  peas,  corn,  cucumbers,  tomatoes 
and  string  beans  gave  a  remarkable 
increase  in  stand  when  treated  with 
organic  mercury  preparations  and 
planted  early  in  the  season.  This  im¬ 
proved  stand  wa3  not  so  noticeable 
when  plantings  were  made  later  in  the 
season  and  early  plantings  of  lettuce 
and  spinach  did  not  respond  as  the 
other  vegetables  did.  Increased  yields 
also  followed  seed  treatment  in  the 
case  of  peas,  string  beans  and  corn. 


Amount  of  Fertilizer  for 
Gardens 

“Most  of  the  recommendations  for  using 
fertilizer  mention  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
to  be  added  per  acre.  Can  you  give  us 
any  information  as  to  the  amount  to  add 
on  a  garden?” 

WHEN  we  speak  of  adding  500 
pounds  of  fertilizer  to  an  acre,  a 
plot  9x10  feet  square  should  receive  1 
pound  of  fertilizer.  It  will  be  very 
easy  to  figure  the  square  feet  in  a 
garden  and  from  this  to  know  ho" 
much  fertilizer  to  add.  500  pounds 
per  acre  would  not  be  a  heavy  app1;' 
cation  for  a  garden  and  twice  this 
amount  might  be  profitable  especially 
if  applications  are  put  on  several  times 
during  the  season.  The  amount  use 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  kind  0 
fertilizer;  the  more  concentrated  the 
fertilizer  the  less  is  needed  in  order  ° 
get  good  results. 

Apple  Trees  in  Production 

“Are  there  any  figures  to  indicate  the 
number  of  apples  trees  in  production 
the  present  time  compared  with  the  nu 
ber  of  trees  in  years  past.  Does 
change  in  the  number  of  trees  agree  v  • 
the  change  in  barrels  of  apples  P 
duced?” — S.  D.,  New  Jersey. 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricij' 
ture  states  that  the  number  of  app 
trees  in  the  U.  S.  has  been  decreas 
since  1910.  For  every  100  trees  m 
country  in  1910  there  were  70  trees 
1920  and  64  trees  in  1925.  At  the  sa® 


time  there  has  been  no  shortage 


of 

production 


apples  and  commercial  r--_  ^ 

seems  to  be  increasing.  It  would  s 
that  the  percentage  of  non-beai 
trees  has  been  reduced  and  that  apFj 
production  has  become  more  specia 
in  certain  regions  than  it  used  to  be. 
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Use  the  Axe  On  Unprofitable  AppleTrees 


One  Way  to  Increase  Profits— A  Suggestion  by  One  Who  Has  Tried  It 

By  MALCOLM  HITCHINGS 


DURING  the  1926-7  apple  season,  due  to 
overproduction  and  consequent  low  prices 
and  since  due  to  poor  crops  and  only  aver¬ 
age  prices,  with  some  notable  exceptions, 
New  York  State  apple  growers  have  been  search¬ 
ing  for  some  path  to  better  profits.  Surveys  have 
been  made  by  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  the  State  College  and  various  other 
agencies.  Many  plans  have  been  de¬ 
vised  and  partially  carried  out  that  are 
a  positive  benefit  to  the  industry.  One 
phase  that  is  often  talked  about  has 
not  in  my  opinion  been  stressed  effec¬ 
tively  enough  or  brought  home  to  the 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  grower.  This 
phase  is:  i.  Elimination  of  unprofit¬ 
able  trees  of  all  varieties  because  of 
age,  disease,  or  unfruitfulness.  2. 

Elimination  of  unprofitable  varieties. 

3.  Elimination  of  old  uncared  for  trees 
on  untenanted  farms  and  wild  trees 
wherever  located.  4.  Removal  of  fill¬ 
ers  and  crowding  trees. 

There  are  too  many  old  apple  trees 
in  western  New  York  and  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state.  Any  tree  that  has  not  turned 
•in  a  profit  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  and  that 
is  over  forty  years  of  age,  should  be  made  into 
firewood  in  the  near  future,  the  sooner  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Those  fifty  to  sixty  years  old  that  are  not 
showing  profitable  crops  should  have  been  cut  out 
five  to  ten  years  ago.  Diseased  or  weak  trees 
must  go  at  once.  There  is  no  room  for  antiques 
in  this  age  of  new  competition  for  young  trees. 
All  unfruitful  trees  should  be  closely  examined 
and  if  vigorous,  healthy,  and  well  located  might 
be  top-worked.  If  not  they  should  be  removed. 
Many  growers  attach  too  much  sentiment  to  the 


relics  of  bygone  days.  One  can  travel  through 
many  counties  in  New  York  State  and  see  farm 
after  farm  with  old  uncared  for  orchards  from 
40  to  100  years  of  age  partially  or  completely 
unprofitable  and  in  many  cases  barren  of  fruit 
for  a  period  of  years.  Everyone  would  benefit 


from  their  removal  from  a  disease  and  insect 
control  standpoint  if  nothing  else.  This  is  not  a 
plea  for  wanton  destruction  of  apple  trees.  It  is 
a  plea  for  removal  of  all  unfruitful,  diseased, 
crowded  and  unprofitable  trees  in  as  short  a  space 
of  time  as  possible. 

Regarding  unprofitable  varieties  one  can  check 
the  New  York  City  daily  market  reports  since 
1925  and  make  up  his  mind  what  to  cut  in  a 
hurry.  Such  varieties  as:  Sutton,  Rambo,  Hub- 
bardston,  Fallawater,  Spitzenburg,  Winesap, 
Red  Canada,  Wagner,  King,  Seek-No-Further, 
Grimes,  Gravenstein  and  many  others  mu4  give 


way  to  a  few  modern  standard  sorts  or  the 
grower  will  suffer.  Alexander,  Wolf  River, 
Duchess,  Astrachan,  Jonathan,  Pound  Sweet, 
Transparent,  Ben  Davis  and  others  should  not  be 
planted  extensively  and  should  be  listed  as  varie¬ 
ties  to  be  removed  by  growers  unless  they  have  a 
profitable  market  for  them.  Conditions  would  be 
greatly  improved  in  New  York  if  growers 
adopted  several  standard  sorts  such 
as :  Baldwin,  Greening,  Spy,  Wealthy, 
McIntosh,  Delicious,  Cortland,  Rome 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  modern 
sorts  for  which  one  has  an  estab¬ 
lished  trade. 

There  are  many  abandoned  farms  in 
New  York  State  where  the  owner  is 
merely  paying  taxes  and  is  giving  no 
care  or  attention.  Apples  grown  on 
these  farms  are  either  taken  by  others, 
sold  for  cider  stock  or  allowed  to  rot. 
These  trees  generally  speaking  do  no 
good  but  do  positive  harm  to  commer¬ 
cial  growers.  Wild  trees  wherever 
located  may  be  similarly  classed.  Both 
are  insect  and  disease  breeders  of  the 
most  virulent  sort,  and  the  worthless  apples  pro¬ 
duced  are  a  constant  discouragement  to  increased 
consumption.  Removal  might  be  arranged  by 
owners  cutting  the  trees  for  wood  themselves,  let¬ 
ting  the  cutting  on  shares  or  giving  the  wood 
away.  Interested  growers  can  ofttimes  arrange 
for  cutting  both  types  by  cooperative  effort  or  in¬ 
dividual  action. 

Probably  one-half  of  the  orchards  planted 
prior  to  1915  were  planted  too  close  together,  or 
were  planted  with  fillers  some  of  which  have 
never  been  removed  or  have  been  partially 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Willing  to  Follow  His  Own  Advice 

SOMEONE  has  said  that  “suggestions  for  farm  relief”  should 
head  the  list  of  products  of  which  there  are  a  serious  sur¬ 
plus.  Many  such  suggestions,  however,  deserve  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  especially  when  they  come  from  a  producer.  Mr. 
Hitchings  is  not  only  a  producer,  but  he  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  and  has  already  put  his  recommendations  into  effect 
in  his  own  orchards.  The  Hitchings’  Orchards  in  Onondaga 
County,  New  York  are  noted  as  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
successful  use  of  sod  in  place  of  cultivation.  We  will  be  glad  to 
have  our  readers  comment  on  these  suggestions. — The  Editors. 


A  New  Development  In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 


Battery  Brooders  Lessen  Labor  and  Improve  Sanitation- -An  Interview  with  Mr.  P.N.  Nutt 


M 


'ANY  interesting  changes  have  come  to  By  AMOS  KIRBY 

the  poultry  industry  in  the  last  few  years. 

,  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  task  of  oil  is  supplied.  There  are  no  secrets  to  this 

hatching  eggs  and  brooding  chicks  was  method  as  it  is  being  used  in  hundreds  of  plants 

left  to  the  setting  hen.  Then  came  the  incubator  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States 

and  the  brooder  stove  and  the  old  order  of  things  Despite  the  reports  of  some  unfavorable  ex- 

was  completely  changed.  The  perfection  of  these  periences  in  the  past  with  the  battery  brooder, 

conveniences  had  hardly  become  the  universal  the  results  of  last  year  show  that  it  has  passed 
way  of  doing  things  when  along  comes  the  bat-  the  experimental  stage  and  is  now  as  adaptable  to 

tery  brooder  and  another  revolutionary  system  is  the  small  flock  owner  who  puts  out  only  a  thou- 

likely  to  replace  the  old  way  of  raising 
chicks. 

This  newer  method  of  brooding  chick¬ 
ens  has  probably  thrown  into  discard 
more  of  our  old  ideas  of  poultry  manage¬ 
ment  than  any  other  siitgle  factor  since 
the  perfection  of  the  incubator.  Even 
three  years  ago  we  used  to  think  that  the 
only  way  to  grow  big,  strong  and  healthy 
birds  was  to  get  the  chicks  out  on  the 
ground  where  they  could  have  plenty  of 
space  to  exercise,  an  abundance  of  green 
food  and  ample  room  to  scratch.  We 
used  to  think  that  the  chicks  must  be  on 
the  ground  in  three  days  and  on  grass  in 
a  week,  otherwise  we  were  in  for  a  spell 
°f  trouble  with  leg  weakness,  toe  picking 
and  a  host  of  other  troubles. 

We  are  now  told  by  those  who  have 
ac'  experience  that  we  can  grow  a  thou¬ 
sand  chicks  in  a  darkened  cellar  where 
he  sunlight  never  shines.  It  has  been 
emonstrated  that  healthy  chicks  can  be 
g'own  under  electric  light.  We  are  in- 
0rnied  that  a  perfectly  normal  pullet 
can  be  grown  without  ever  letting  her 
upon  the  ground  and  that  it  is  not 
Pessary  to  use  green  feed  if  cod  liver 


This  illustration  explains  better  than  words,  the  battery 
of  brooding  chicks.  This  system  saves  labor  and  space  and  the 
grow  more  rapidly  because  of  complete  sanitation. 


sand  chicks,  as  it  is  to  the  big  broiler  producer 
who  puts  them  out  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
operators  of  battery  brooders  during  the  last  two 
years  are  being  rapidly  overcome  and  indications 
now  point  towards  the  fact  that  baby  chicks  can 
now  be  grown  as  easily  in  a  battery  as  under  a 
brooder  stove  or  with  the  help  of  the  old  hen. 

At  this  point  let  us  emphasize  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  battery  brooder  operators.  Even  the 
_ largest  and  most  successful  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  time  will  ever  come — at 
least  it  is  not  here  as  yet — when  the  baby- 
chicks  can  be  placed  in  the  battery  and 
left -there  until  they  are  readv  to  market 
as  two  pound  broilers  or  as  pullets  for 
the  laying  house.  Practically  all  who 
have  been  trying  out  the  batteries  believe 
that  after  a  chick  has  reached  five  or  six 
weeks  of  age,  it  should  be  put  out  on  the 
ground  under  more  normal  surroundings. 
While  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is 
possible  to  keep  chicks  under  close  con¬ 
finement  for  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks  it 
is  not  practical  under  average  farm  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  two  outsanding  advantages  of  the 
battery  brooder  are  that  a  more  complete 
control  of  disease  can  be  secured  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  chick’s  life 
and  double  the  number  of  chicks  can  be 
reared  in  the  same  space  and  with  the 
same  amount  of  heat  as  with  the  brooder 
stove.  With  the  proper  use  of  cod  liver 
oil  in  a  properly  balanced  ration  the  chick 
can  be  reared  as  successfully  under  the 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


system 

chicks 
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More  Pay  Will  Bring  More  Milk 

A  PECULIAR,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
eastern  dairymen,  a  dangerous  situation  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  New  York  milk  market.  It  was 
thought  when  November  was  passed  that  the 
milk  shortage  problem  was  over  for  this  year, 
but  strange  to  say  a  big  shortage  developed  again 
in  February,  with  the  result  that  the  city  authori¬ 
ties  were  forced  again  to  give  some  consideration 
to  the  policy  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
milk  shed  in  order  to  insure  a  larger  supply  of 
milk  during  the  short  period.  We  all  know  what 
this  would  mean  to  dairymen  in  this  territory. 
The  question  is,  what  to  do  about  it. 

There  certainly  is  no  doubt  that  if  our  dairy¬ 
men  here  are  to  preserve  this  market  they  must 
do  so  by  increasing  their  supply  of  milk  during 
the  short  period.  The  Milk  Stabilization  Com¬ 
mittee,  organized  to  work  on  this  problem  of 
milk  shortage,  in  a  recent  statement  said :  “The 
only  ways  to  get  more  milk  next  fall  are  to  retain 
cows  that  will  be  giving  milk  in  the  fall  and  that 
otherwise  would  be  discarded;  to  ship  in  cows 
that  will  give  milk  in  the  fall ;  to  delay  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  cows  that  are  to  freshen  in  the  winter ;  to 
feed  and  care  for  cows  so  that  they  will  give 
more  milk  in  the  fall ;  and  to  feed  and  milk  three 
times  a  day  in  the  fall.  Plans  should  be  made 
now  to  insure  ample  pasture  or  other  feed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer.” 

All  of  which  is  good  advice,  but  again  we  must 
state  that  most  farmers  are  not  going  to  all  of 
this  extra  work  and  expense  unless  they  can  be 
assured  a  long  time  in  advance  that  it  is  going  to 
pay  them.  The  way  to  get  more  milk  during  the 
short  periods  is  to  pay  for  it. 

Professor  H.  A.  Ross  of  Cornell  well  covers 
this  point  when  he  says : 

“Regardless  of  what  caused  the  low  pro¬ 
duction  in  November,  1928,  it  is  obvious  that 
fall  prices  have  not  been  sufficiently  high  in 
recent  years  to  encourage  farmers  to  breed 
more  cows  for  fall  freshening,  while  prices 
have  been  sufficiently  high  at  other  seasons  to 
obtain  abundant  supplies  of  milk.  As  a  dairy 
region  comes  under  the  influence  of  a  city 
market  there  is  a  tendency  for  winter  dairy¬ 
ing  to  increase.  This  normal  trend  has  been 
checked  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  because 
of  the  changed  relation  of  winter  and  summer 
prices. 

“From  1922  to  1927,  the  average  production 
increased  rather  steadily  but  no  progress  was 
made  toward  a  better  seasonal  adjustment  of 
production.  By  stimulation  of  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year,  more  milk  was  obtained 
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to  bring  farm  relief  to  dairymen  and  cattle  own- 
ers  was  for  the  federal  government  to  increase  its 
indemnities.  These  new  increases  will  help  some 
With  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  Ne\v 
York  State  leads  the  Union  in  the  large  payments 
for  dairy  cattle  condemned  for  TB.  Full  indem¬ 
nities  to  cattle  owners  are  right  and  just,  for  if  a 
farmer  ever  needs  help  it  is  certainly  after  he  has 
lost  his  cattle  because  of  TB. 


in  November,  hut  for  each  additional  can  so 
obtained,  approximately  two  and  one-half 
cans  were  added  to  the  June  surplus. 

“It  is  estimated  that  a  daily  supply  of  from 
7,000  to  10,000  cans  in  excess  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber,  1928  production  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  November,  1929  requirements.  On  the 
basis  of  55,000  approved  dairies  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed,  this  means  an  increase  of 
from  11  to  15  pounds  per  day  per  dairy.  Such 
an  increase  is  not  at  all  impossible  but  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  will  require  greater  effort  and  more 
effective  measures  than  have  been  employed 
in  the  past.  If  the  effort  is  successful,  the  New 
York  milk  shed  will  still  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  making  some  seasonal  adjustment 
of  production  if  the  market  is  to  be  supplied 
without  bringing  in  western  cream.  A  price 
policy  is  needed  which  will  encourage  dairy¬ 
men  to  breed  enough  cows  for  fall  freshening 
to  just  supply  the  fall  demand  without  caus¬ 
ing  a  surplus  at  that  season.” 


“The  King  Is  Dead!  Long  Live 
the  King!” 

AMERICA  has  just  retired  a  successful  Presi¬ 
dent  at  his  own  request  and  is  replacing  him 
with  a  new  one  who  has  all  the  qualifications 
for  making  good  on  the  biggest  job  in  the  world. 
Probably  not  in  a  generation  has  one  President 
succeeded  another  in  such  an  era  of  good  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  people  toward  both  of  them  as 
existed  when  Coolidge  moved  out  of  the  White 
House  on  March  4th  and  Hoover  moved  in. 

Calvin  Coolidge  did  a  good  job.  He  earned 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  people  and  now 
retires  with  their  best  wishes  for  a  long  and 
happy  life  as  a  private  citizen.  President  Hoover 
comes  into  office  with  a  training  and  experience 
equaled  by  few  other  Presidents. 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  this  country  of 
ours  is  that  we  can  fight  hard  for  the  candidate 
for  public  office  that  we  like  best,  but  when  the 
fight  is  over  we  forget  our  partisanship  in  the 
larger  knowledge  that  we  are  all  American  citi¬ 
zens.  To  most  of  us,  therefore,  Hoover  is  neither 
Republican  nor  Democrat.  He  is  instead  our 
President,  to  whom  we  all  look  for  leadership, 
and  whom  we  will  support  in  confidence. 


Which  Is  More  Important? 

IT  is  not  so  many  years  since  the  battle  over 
woman  suffrage  waged  hot  and  furious.  Today, 
it  seems  strange  that  the  issue  was  ever  con¬ 
tested,  for  women  have  not  only  taken  their  place 
at  the  polls  but  also  prominently  in  practically 
every  walk  of  human  endeavor. 

In  farming,  woman’s  place  has  always  been 
equally  important  with  that  of  the  man,  for  the 
home  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  farm  business. 
Some  time  ago  we  announced  a  little  contest  on 
the  subject,  “Who  makes  the  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  success  of  the  whole  farm  enterprise, 
the  man  or  the  woman?”  We  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  quite  a  few  letters,  but  are  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  again. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  small  encouragement,  we 
will  pay  $3  for  the  best  letter,  $2  for  the  second 
best,  and  $1  each  for  all  the  others  we  can  find 
room  to  publish.  Letters  should  not  be  long  and 
should  be  written  plainly  on  one  side  of  the 
paper.  The  contest  closes  March  30. 


What  Boulder  Dam  Means  to  You 

PROBABLY  many  of  you,  when  you  read 
about  the  recent  controversy  in  Congress  over 
the  big  Boulder  Dam  in  Colorado,  paid  little 
attention  to  it,  thinking  that  it  meant  little  to  you, 
We  will  guarantee  that  you  would  have  thought 
about  it  more  if  you  had  realized  that  this  dam 
will  cost  something  like  $116,000,000  and  that 
one-fourth  of  this  vast  sum  will  be  paid  by  the 
taxpayers  of  New  York  State.  More  than  this, 
when  Boulder  Dam  is  completed,  it  will  put 
4,000,000  more  acres  into  cultivation  which  will 
enter  in  competition  with  the  products  which  you 
grow. 

Here  is  another  inconsistency  of  the  federal 
government,  which  is  talking  about  farm  relief 
by  overcoming  the  surplus  and  at  the  same  time 
provides  for  greater  irrigation  enterprises  which 
will  materially  increase  the  surplus  of  farm 
products. 


Late  Hay  and  Milk  Production 

WHEN  one  thinks  of  the  many  problems 
with  which  modern  farmers  have  to  con¬ 
tend,  he  realizes  how  complicated  and  diffi¬ 
cult  farming  has  become  and  why  it  takes  so 
much  skill  to  make  a  success  of  the  business. 

For  example,  milk  production  fell  off  very 
rapidly  during  November  and  December  of  this 
year,  causing  a  big  shortage  in  the  market.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  production  declined  was  the 
feeding  of  late  cut  hay  of  very  poor  quality.  Last 
year,  as  you  will  remember,*  the  haying  season 
dragged  on  pretty  much  through  the  entire  sum¬ 
mer.  This  late  cut  hay  was  put  on  top  of  the 
mow  and  was  the  first  hay  to  be  fed  to  the  cows 
during  the  fall.  Mixed  hay  cut  early  contains 
approximately  8  per  cent  protein  and  is  tender 
and  palatable,  while  late  cut  hay  contains  less 
than  4  per  cent  protein  and  is  woody. 


Increased  Federal  Indemnities 

WE  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  they  have  increased  the  maximum  in¬ 
demnities  that  may  be  paid  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  for  grade  and  purebred  cattle  condemned 
for  TB.  The  maximum  federal  share  in  indem¬ 
nity  payments  for  grade  cattle  is  increased  from 
$25  to  $35,  and  the  amount  for  purebred  cattle 
has  been  raised  from  $50  to  $70.  This  new  scale 
became  effective  February  19,  1929. 

We  have  always  held  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  was  better  able  to  pay  these  indemnities 
than  were  the  states  and  that  one  effective  way 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

DO  you  remember  the  little  story  in  a  recent, 
issue  about  friend  “Ridy”  Hewitt,  County 
•  Agent  of  Chemung  County,  New  York,  and 
his  girl  who  complained  that  after  she  had 
walked  several  miles  to  the.  county  fair  with 
“Ridy”  she  finally  did  not  get  to  see  the  fair  be¬ 
cause  she  was  too  tired  to  climb  over  the  fence.' 
Well,  here’s  what  “Ridy”  has  to  say  about  it: 

dear  ed: 

I  have  always  believed  in  the  “treat  ’em  rough 
policy.  Now  if  I  had  paid  out  my  spondulix  for  a 
horse,  then  the  fifty  cents  admission,  say  she 
wouldn’t  be  Mrs.  Hewitt  now.  You  see,  she  is 
Scotch,  too. 

In  speaking  of  Scotch  stories,  I  think  the  one  tola 
by  our  friend,  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  is  pretty  good, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Three  brothers,  all  industrious,  were  engaged  in 
farming  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  prospered 
as  all  good  Scotch  men  do.  One  of  the  brothers  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  America  and  try  his  luck.  Here  again 
he  prospered  and  after  due  course  of  time  he  de¬ 
cided  to  visit  the  old  farmstead.  . 

Walking  up  the  lane  he  observed  that  everything 
was  well  kept,  the  hedges  trim,  the  buildings  paint¬ 
ed,  the  stock  fat  and  sleek,  and  he  thought  to  him¬ 
self,  “My  brothers  have  also  prospered.” 

Much  to  his  surprise,  when  his  brothers  came  ou 
of  the  house  to  greet  him,  their  beards  were  grow 
until  they  reached  the  waist  lines,  and  in  surpris 
he  asked  what  had  happened  that  they  had  s 
neglected  their  person.  They  answered  in  one  voic  • 
“Brother,  do  you  not  remember,  when  you  went  1 
America  you  took  the  razor  with  you?” 

Sincerely, 

RIDY- 
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Readers’  Opinions  and  Comments 

On  Renting  Farms— Old  Time  Customs— Fighting  Farm  Fires 


THE  last  (1925)  census  indicates  that  one- 
seventh  of  all  the  farms  in  New  York  are 
operated  by  tenants.  Approximately  one- 
third  of  the  tenant  farms  are  rented  for 
cash,  and  two-thirds  on  shares.  Most  of  these 
tenant  farms  are  operated  under  a  one-year 
agreement  between  tenant  and  landlord.  About 
50,000  tenants  and  landlords  in  the  state  are  now 
going  through  a  bargaining  process  to  determine 
what  modifications,  if  any,  should  be  made  in 
their  farm  rental  contracts  for  1929. 

The  old  hide-bound  system  of  renting  farms 
on  shares  has  changed  but  little  since  its  origin. 
In  drawing  up  the  rental  contract,  precedent  and 
custom  have  had  more  than  their  share  in  the 
consideration  of  terms.  Wages,  machinery  costs, 
probable  selling  prices,  organization  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  maintenance  of  land  and  buildings 
have  not  received  the  emphasis  they  deserve. 
Satisfactory  contracts  should  provide  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  farm  in  a  productive  state  and  for  divid¬ 
ing  the  returns  fairly. 

Conditions  Have  Changed 

The  half  and  half  share  system  is  the  most 
common  way  of  renting  farms  in  New  York. 
The  tenant  often  furnishes  the  work  animals  and 
equipment,  pays  for  all  the  labor,  and  one-half 
of  the  current  operating  expenses.  The  landlord 
usually  pays  the  taxes,  insurance,  expenses  for 
farm  improvements  and  one-half  of  the  operating- 
expenses.  Tenants  and  landlords  have  equal 
shares  of  the  receipts  and  increases  in  inven¬ 
tories. 

The  basis  for  this  half  and  half  share  agree¬ 
ment  is  the  assumption  that  the  annual  value  of 
the  use  of  land  and  buildings  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  value  of  the  labor  and  equipment  necessary 
to  operate  the  farm.  Such  a  relationship  may 
have  existed  some  time  in  the  past  but  certainly 
does  not  hold  now.  J^and  values  are  now  30% 
higher  than  they  were  in  1910,  while  machinery 
costs  have  doubled  and  farm  wages  more  than 
doubled  during  this  same  period. 

If  the  landlord,  the  tenant  and  the  farm  are 
to  prosper  the  first  and  most  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  drawing  up  the  new  contract  should  be  a 
sound  organization  of  business.  A  definite  long¬ 
time  program  should  be  outlined  with  approved 
cropping  systems,  economical  fertilizer  practices, 
wise  marketing  methods,  and  with  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  enterprises  that  pays  best  on  the  farm. 
The  better  the  organization  of  the  business  and 
the  more  efficiently  it  is  operated,  the  greater 
the  possibilities  for  favorable  re¬ 
turns. 

The  second  point  is  to  have  a 
mutual  understanding  of  what 
each  party  is  to  contribute  to  the 
various  enterprises  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  For  example :  Who  shall 
furnish  the  equipment,  cattle, 
horses,  or  other  livestock ;  the  fer¬ 
tilizers,  lime,  spray  materials,  fuel 
and  oil;  and  who  shall  pay  the 
taxes,  insurance,  expenses  for 
.  seeds,  feeds,  machinery  repairs 
and  purchases,  building  repairs 
and  farm  improvements? 

The  third  consideration  is  a  fair 
division  of  returns.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  where  tenants  are  fur¬ 
nishing  all  of  the  labor,  the  horses 
and  tools,  and  paying  one-half  of 
the  current  operating  expenses 
they  are  contributing  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  costs  of  such 
crops  as  cabbage,  potatoes  and 
apples.  For  the  hay  and  small 
grain  crops,  they  are  contributing 
one-half  of  the  costs.  Even  though 
the  tenant  may  own  none  of  the 
dairy  cattle,  they  are  contribut¬ 


ing  more  than  half  of  the  cost  of  producing 
milk. 

Some  Owners  Have  Made  Concessions 

During  the  past  few  years  landlords  have  made 
some  concessions  in  sharing  items  of  expense 
which  tenants  formerly  paid.  Some  landlords  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  good  tenants  by  contribut¬ 
ing  part  of  the  labor  cost  and  taking  over  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  other  items  which  were 
formerly  shared.  Relatively  few  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  division  of  returns.  If  a  fair 
division  of  returns  is  desired,  one  way  of  getting 
this  would  be  to  share  the  returns  from  each  en¬ 
terprise  on  the  basis  of  each  party’s  contribution 
to  that  enterprise.  If  tenants  are  contributing 
three-fifths  of  the  costs  of  the  intensive  cultivated 
cash  crops,  they  should  have  three-fifths  of  the 
returns.  If  they  contribute  only  two-fifths,  they 
should  get  only  two-fifths  of  the  returns.  A  good 
organization  of  business  is  often  difficult  to  build 
up  because  of  the  insistence  on  a  50-50  split  on 
all  enterprises. 

Generous  cooperation  between  landlord  and  ten¬ 
ant  is  necessary  in  the  matter  of  sound  organiza¬ 
tion  of  business,  reduction  of  costs,  wise  market¬ 
ing  of  crops,  and  the  adoption  of  equipment  and 
practices  that  present  production  demands. — J. 
F.  Harriott,  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

*  *  * 

Farm  Memories 

HE  article  in  American  Agriculturist  by 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  takes  me  back  to 
my  boyhood  days  sixty-five  to  seventy  years 
ago.  I  am  now  eighty-one  years  of  age.  How 
time  does  fly ! 

I  remember  plowing  with  an  ox  team  when  I 
was  not  tall  enough  to  lift  the  yoke  on  the  neck 
of  the  ox.  I  would  rest  the  yoke  against  the  ox’s 
neck  and  then  put  the  bow  on  his  neck,  and  then 
hold  up  the  yoke  for  the  other  ox  to  come  under, 
and  then  finish.  I  have  often  thought  what  the 
young  boys  today  would  think  of  plowing  with 
an  ox  team. 

Regarding  how  many  acres  of  grain  a  man 
could  cut  a  day,  I  do  not  know  for  I  never  meas¬ 
ured  what  I  cradled  in  one  day.  The  boys  of  to¬ 
day  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  get  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  go  out  and  mow  until  noon.  I  did  it  a  good 
many  years  before  mowing  machines  came.  The 
first  one  we  had  was  the  Dodge  four-foot  cut. 

What  a  changed  country  in  sixty  years !  A 
good  many  farms  have  been  cleared  up  since 


then.  I  live  at  the  foot  of  Elk  Mountain,  on  the 
north  peak.  The  government  has  erected  a  fire 
tower  on  the  highest  point  in  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

We  used  to  go  down  to  the  west  of  Carbondale 
after  coal.  I  got  a  load  of  chestnut  coal  for 
ninety  cents.  It  was  an  individual  mine.  The 
coal  was  dumped  on  an  iron  grate,  broken  up 
with  sledges  by  men,  and  screened  by  a  horse  go¬ 
ing  around  on  a  sweep  power.  I  have  heard 
others  tell  of  getting  all  the  lump  coal  they  could 
put  on  their  sleighs  for  one  dollar. 

How  many  have  helped  their  mothers  with 
their  weaving?  I  used  to  spool  the  warp  for 
woolen  cloth  that  she  wove.  She  made  bobbins 
of  straw  paper  wound  around  the  spindle  with 
paste  to  make  it  stick  together.  She  would  put  a 
skein  on  the  swifts  and  I  would  put  a  quill  on 
the  spindle  of  the  quill  wheel  and  fill  the  quill. 
This  was  put  into  the  shuttle  for  the  filling  cloth. 
My  mother  used  to  spin  flax  for  thread  and 
linen  cloth. 

What  a  difference  there  is  now.  They  made 
their  own  cloth  for  pants  and  underclothes,  also 
for  woolen  dresses.  Now  they  go  to  the  store 
and  get  any  garment  they  want. — M.  D.  G.  W., 
Pa. 

*  *  * 

We  Thank  You! 

R.  MORGENTHAU  and  yourself  deserve 
and  are  fully  entitled  to  our  fullest  meed  of 
praise  for  the  American  Agriculturist  as 
it  is  today  under  your  splendid,  progessive  man¬ 
agement.  It  is  constructive  and  clean,  and  the 
entertaining  department  of  chestnuts  links  the 
past  with  the  present. 

With  sentiments  of  highest  regard  for  your 
entire  staff  and  with  wishes  for  your  abundant 
prosperity,  I  am  W.  D.  R.,  Pa. 

*  * 

Fighting  Farm  Fires 

OUR  letter  by  H.  R.  T.  in  the  February  2nd 
issue  prompts  me  to  mention  a  plan  that  is 
used  in  some  sections  here  to  reduce  the  loss 
from  fires  in  rural  communities  which  seems  to 
be  on  the  increase. 

Taking  a  town  as  a  unit  they  purchase  fire 
apparatus  at  town  expense  and  have  it  located  in 
some  central  village  where  good  roads  are  avail¬ 
able  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  town.  By  this  plan 
a  fire  can  be  reached  in  a  few  minutes  nearly  any 
time  of  year  and  while  the  building  which  is 
burning  may  not  be  saved  other  buildings  nearby 
usually  are. 

I  would  think  it  best  to  make 
the  community  large  enough  to 
purchase  fairly  good  large  chem¬ 
ical  apparatus  rather  than  too 
small  to  be  effective.  Our  nearby 
village  usually  sends  its  equip¬ 
ment  to  farm  fires  but  it  is 
more  particularly  fitted  for  water 
protection  which  is  lacking  in 
most  rural  sections.  If  the  town 
owned  the  apparatus  all  would 
feel  an  interest  in  it  and  free  to 
call  on  it  for  protection.  As  an 
officer  in  an  insurance  company 
we  are  anxious  to  decrease  our 
losses  which  have  been  increasing 
for  a  year  or  two. — W.  G.  C., 
New  York 

*  *  * 

Filled  With  News  and 
Stories 

AM  very  much  pleased  with 
the  paper.  It  is  the  first  farm 
paper  that  I  ever  got  interested 
in.  Lots  of  good  news  and  good 
stories.  I  will  always  take  it  as 
long  as  I  live. — F.  W.  D.,  New 
York. 
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King 

Corn 

must  not 
be  dethroned 


IN  MANY  sections  where  he  has  reigned  for  years,  the 
King  of  Money  Crops  is  facing  a  struggle  for  supremacy. 

Too  many  stunted  and  barren  stalks.  Too  many  nub¬ 
bins.  Too  many  disease-stricken  and  soft  ears.  Too 
much  of  the  crop  that  doesn’t  grade.  Too  much  profit 
lost  through  poor  quality  and  low  yield. 

What’s  the  trouble?  Depleted  soils.  Insufficient  plant 
foods.  Unbalanced  rations.  Slow,  faltering  growth.  Not 
enough  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash  to  start  the 
plant  quickly  and  rapidly  bring  it  to  the  silking  stage, 
sturdy  and  strong.  Not  enough  to  force  the  early  setting 
of  a  long,  full-grained  ear.  Not  enough  to  plump  up  the 
cells  and  develop  a  healthy,  disease-resisting  plant.  Not 
enough  hours  to  mature  the  undernourished  crop  before 
the  days  grow  short  and  the  sun’s  rays  lose  their  magical 
summer  warmth. 

Unfavorable  crop  results  follow  whenever  proper  steps 
are  not  taken  to  replenish  soil  minerals  that  constant 
crop-growing  takes  away. 

We  have  long  studied  these  things;  maintained  close 
co-operation  with  farmers  and  agriculturists,  and  have 
perfected  means,  through  scientifically  balanced  fertil¬ 
izers,  to  improve  fertility  and  restore  crops  to  former 
quality  and  heavy  yields. 

Armour’s  Big  Crop  High  Analysis  Fertilizers  are 
offered  with  the  confident  assurance  that  they  will  meet 
your  needs.  High  analysis  is  stressed  to  lower  your 
buying  cost — for  it  is  plant  foods  you  want  most,  not 
bulky  tonnage-making,  bag-buying,  freight-increasing 
filler.  Timely  and  complete  availability  are  assured 
through  plant  foods  carefully  selected.  Proper  ratio  is 
exactingly  determined.  Excellent  mechanical  condition 
is  provided  to  assure  uniform  application.  Plants  can’t 
thrive  from  an  overabundance  of  one  plant  food  and  a 
dearth  of  others — a  condition  often  resulting  from  un¬ 
even  mixing,  lumpiness  and  poor  drillability. 

Armour  dealers  are  prepared  to  help  you  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  most  suitable  Big  Crop  Fertilizer  analysis 
for  your  particular  soils.  You  can  command  their  ser¬ 
vices  freely.  If  you  do  not  know  who  your  Armour 
dealer  is,  write  us. 


%/frmour  jFhr/J/izer  WbrAs  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Mail 

this 

Coupon 

Today 


CHARLES  H.  MacDOWELL,  President 
ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS  (Dept.  E) 
111  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  ARMOUR’S 
FARMERS’  ALMANAC  FOR  1929 


Name. 


P.  O- 


County. 


.R.  D.  Route. 
_ State _ 


A.  A  Is  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Diseases  and  Insects  Must  Be  Controlled 


M.  C.  Burritt 


IN  the  production 
of  good  fruit  noth¬ 
ing  is  of  more  importance  than  the  ef¬ 
fective  control  of  insects  and  diseases. 
Therefore  spraying  is  an  essential  oper¬ 
ation  in  fruit  growing,  and  for  spraying 
that  produces  the  desired  control, 
knowledge  of  what 
one  is  spraying  for, 
the  right  materials, 
timeliness  and  good 
equipment  are  nec¬ 
essary. 

Entomologists  tell 
us  that  there  are 
from  365  to  500  in¬ 
sect  pests  which  af¬ 
fect  the  apple.  In 
addition,  there  are 
many  diseases.  The 
cumulative  effects  of 
spraying  have  elim¬ 
inated  all  but  a  very 
few  of  these  pests, 
as  serious  ones.  Persons  who  think  that 
spraying  may  be  unnecessary  or  in¬ 
effective  should  reflect  on  what  might 
have  been,  had  all  these  numerous  pests 
been  permitted  free  development.  As 
it  is,  our  spraying  practice  has  limited 
the  really  serious  insects  and  diseases 
which  affect  apples  in  New  York  and 
most  parts  of  the  northeast  to  three: 
apple  scab,  codlin  moth,  and  rosy  aphis. 
In  some  localities  there  must  be  added 
bud  moth,  leaf  roller  and  perhaps  red 
mite.  But  where  the  regular  spray 
schedule  of  lime  sulphur,  2*4  gallons, 
arsenate  of  lead,  2*4  pounds,  nicotine 
sulphate,  one  pint,  with  water  to  make 
100  gallons,  has  been  consistently  fol¬ 
lowed,  especially  in  the  delayed  dor¬ 
mant,  pre-pink  and  calyx  sprays,  scab, 
codlin,  moth,  and  aphis  will  usually  be 
found  to  be  the  only  serious  pests  yet 
to  be  dealt  with.  In  some  localities  bud 
moth  and  leaf  roller  have  become  so 
bad,  either  through  neglect  or  improper 
control  measures,  that  they  must  be 
dealt  with  by  extra  or  special  treat¬ 
ments. 

Editor’s  Note:  A  large  proportion  of 
the  eggs  of  the  leafroller  and  reel  mite 
can  he  killed  by  using  an  oil  spray  just 
before  the  buds  open. 

The  research  work  of  college  and  ex¬ 
periment  station  men  brought  to  us  by 
farm  bureau  extension  service,  leaves 
growers  little  excuse  for  not  knowing 
just  what  to  spray  for,  its  life  history 
and  vulnerable  points,  and  how  to  deal 
with  it  effectively.  We  had  such  a  local 
community  meeting  attended  by  75 
growers  here  this  past  week  which  was 
addressed  by  Professor  Mills  of  the 
College,  on  Diseases,  and  Professor 
Parrott  of  Geneva,  on  Insects.  I  want 
to  review  briefly  some  of  the  things 
they  said  about  our  principal,  pests.  In 
another  issue  I  want  to  discuss  the 
question  of  control  measures  and  time- 
liness. 

Apple  scab  winters  over  mainly  on 
dead  leaves.  In  the  spring,  when  mois¬ 
ture  and  temperature  conditions  are 
right  the  old  scab  spores  open  and 
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shoot  out  their  seed 
pods  each  of  which 
contains  normally  eight  fruiting  bodies. 
As  one  leaf  may  have  2000  to  3000 
spores  on  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  air 
may  be  literally  filled  with  millions  of 
these  seeds  of  scale  when  conditions 
are  right.  This  is  usually  after  a  con¬ 
tinued  rain  if  it  is  warm  enough,  The 
cooler  it  is  the  longer  it  requires  to 
open  and  shoot  the  spores.  For  exam¬ 
ple  at  a  temperature  of  44  degrees  it 
would  require  about  15  hours  of  con¬ 
tinuous.  wetting,  while  at  60-70  de¬ 
grees  four  hours  would  do  the  trick. 
These  scab  seeds  or  spores  are  blown 
through  the  air  great  distances  and  set¬ 
tle  down  over  the  leaves  and  young 
fruits.  Here  they  root  again  if  condi¬ 
tions  of  moisture  and  heat  are  right. 

Spray  Must  Cover 

The  whole  point  of  spray  control  is 
having  a  coating  of  lime  sulphur  over 
the  leaf  and  fruit  surface  where  the 
seed  lands  so  that  it  will  be  killed  be¬ 
fore  it  can  root.  The  greatest  danger 
is  in  the  so-called  delayed  dormant, 
through  the  pre-pink,  to  the  calyx 
periods,  as  practically  all  the  scab 
spores  (90%  at  least)  have  been  shot 
by  about  May  15th.  That  is  why  these 
sprays  are  so  important.  Unless  it  is 
controlled  at  this  time,  infection  and 
scabby  fruit  cannot  be  prevented. 
Spraying  does  not  eliminate  scab  once 
it  is  established.  Then  it  can  only  pre¬ 
vent  its  further  spread.  As  the  scab  on 
the  new  leaves  grows  it  develops  a  new 
crop  of  seed.  But  the  seeds  are  held 
on  stems  which  are  only  loosened  by 
water  and  splashed  by  rain  to  other 
leaves  and  fruits.  They  are  not  wind¬ 
blown  like  the  early  shooting  spore 
seeds.  Every  reader  will  see  at  once 
how  vital  this  knowledge  of  apple  scab 
is  to  intelligent  spraying. 

Sources  of  Help 

I  see  that  my  space  will  not  permit 
of  a  similar  rough  sketch  of  the  life 
history  of  the  insect  pests  so  I  must 
leave  them  for  another  time.  I  hope 
that  many  readers  have  and  are  using 
Geneva  Circular  109  on  Bud  Moth  and 
Bulletin  561  on  Leaf  Roller.  The  Annual 
Report  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
with  its  up-to-date  information,  its 
practical  questions  and  answers,  which 
will  soon  be  coming  from  the  Secretary, 
is  one  of  the  best  sources  I  know  of  to 
get  just  the  information  a  good  fruit 
grower  ought  to  have. 

March  came  in  with  a  touch  of 
spring  in  the  air.  The  first  real  thaw 
since  the  Christmas  holidays  took  off 
most  of  the  snow.  A  robin  or  two  has 
been  heard.  It  won’t  be  long  now  to 
the  season  of  renewed  life. 


Sweet  clover  plowed  under  for  wheat 
increased  the  yield  of  wheat  nearly  one 
half  in  experiments  on  the  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio  Experiment  Farm 
Strongville,  Cuyahoga  County. 
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Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry 
Mash  /  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  /  Grow¬ 
ing  Feed  /  Intermediate  Chick  Feed 
*■  P&P  Chick  Scratch  /  P&P  Chick 
Starter  —  Dairy  Rations:  Overall 
*4%  t-  Milk-Maid  24%  /  Bet-R-Milk 
-0%  2  Herd-Helth  16%  /  Milkade 
Calf  Meal  —  Other  Feeds  :  P  &  P 
Stock  Feed  /  Bison  Stock  Feed  / 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  /  Pig¬ 
eon  Feed  /P&P  Horse  Feed  / 
Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 


his  profits  depend  on  you 
your  profits  depend  on  him 

The  progressive  feed  dealer  is  a  man  who  believes  in  the  partner¬ 
ship  principle  of  modern  business.  He  knows  that  he  must  consid¬ 
er  you  as  a  partner  and  act  as  a  partner  if  he  is  to  make  money. 

Good  feeds  are  as  essential  to  your  profits  as  hens  are  to  eggs. 
And  your  profits  are  essential  to  his  success.  So  your  feed  dealer 
must  supply  you  with  the  very  best  in  feeds— feed  .that  he  knows  is 
good,  feed  that  will  yield  you  a  handsome  profit. 

He  must  do  so  because  his  business  is  at  stake.  The  business  that 
he  has  spent  time  and  thought  and  care  in  building ...  the  business 
that  has  become  a  part  of  him.  But  there  is  an  even  more  powerful 
reason  than  mere  necessity  behind  the  fine  service  he  renders  you. 
He  supplies  you  with  good  feed  because  he  wants  to. 

He  knows  you  personally  and  takes  a  personal  interest  in  your 
success — the  interest  of  a  friend.  His  advice,  his  wealth  of  practical 
experience  and  his  store  of  theoretical  knowledge — all  are  at  your 
service.  He  does  everything  that  he  can,  either  by  word  or  action, 
to  further  your  success. 

All  his  special  knowledge  is  called  into  play  when  he  selects  his 
feeds.  Naturally,  he  chooses  feeds  that  have  been  thoroughly  tested, 
both  for  formula  and  purity,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  on  the  farm. 
His  experience  tells  him  that  feeds  of  this  type  will  earn  greater 
profits  for  you. 

Trust  in  your  feed  dealer — for  he  is  your  partner  and  one  who 
has  your  best  interests  at  heart. 

To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  Dealer! 

GtfParkt&Pollard  Co 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Here’s 
What  You 
Get  for 
Only  $1.00 


Guarantee 

Entire 
satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
If  you  don’t 
agree  that 
this  is  big 
value  and  as 
represented 
we  will  re¬ 
fund  your 
money, 
v 


In  order  that  you 
may  have  the  "oppor¬ 
tunity  of  trying  this  most 
amazing  collection  of  seeds, 
we  give  you  this  entire  $5.00 
collection  for  only  $1.00.  It  is  our 
method  of  advertising.  We  want  to 
establish  new  regular  customers  who 
will  buy  from  us  year  in  and  year  out 
All  seeds  ai'e  new  and  fresh  and  have 
been  grown  especially  for  us.  Our  money 
back  guarantee  protects  you  against  risk. 

The  collection  consists  of:  Beans,  Peas,  Beets,  Let¬ 
tuce,  Cabbage.  Tomato,  Radish,  Onion,  Cucumber. 
.Parsnips,  Endive,  Sweet  Corn,  Turnip,  Egg  Plant, 

Parsley,  Pepper,  Squash,  Flower  Seeds:  Nasturtium, 

Asters,  Snapdragons,  Cosmos,  Zinnia,  Marigold,  Morning 
Glories,  Four-o’clocks,  Sweet  Peas.  Each  packet  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  regular  full  10c  size,  thereby  making  this  a 
very  sensational  offer.  Order  today  while  the  supply  for 
this  introductory  bargain  offer  lasts — Act  at 
once,  because  this  bargain  is  sure  to  be  snapped 
up  by  many  readers  of  this  magazine. 


How  To  Order — Send  No  Money  1 


Do  not  send  a  single  cent  now!  Just  sign 
your  name  and  address  (write  plainly)  to 
the  coupon  and  rush  it  to  us.  We  will  send 
your  big  box  of  50  large  packets  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  by  return  mail.  Pay  postman 
only  $1.00  plus  postage  on  arrival. 


|  BARR  MFG.  CORPORATION, 
Dept.  603,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

I  accept  your  offer.  Send  your  regular  $5.00 
box  of  50  packets  of  assorted  home  garden,  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds  by  return  mail.  I  agree  to 
pay  postman  $1.00,  plus  postage  on  arrival.  It 
is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied 
you  will  refund  my  money. 


Name 


Special  Offer 
50  Large  10c 

*1.00 


PACKETS 


All  Are  Full  Size  10c  Packets 

Here’s  an  amazing  offer!  Think 
of  it!  50  large  regular  10c  size 
packets,  all  assorted,  home  garden 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  for 
Only  $1.00.  A  $5.00  value  that 
you  cannot  duplicate  else¬ 
where.  All  seeds  reliable. 

fully  tested  and 
guaranteed. 


BARR  MFG.  CORPORATION 

Dept.  603  TYRONE,  PA. 


I  Street  _ _ _ 

I 

■  City  — . State. 


tested 

SEED  OATS 

Thoroughly  cleaned,  screened  and 
graded,  that  have  produced  on  our  own 
farms  growing  from  100-150  acres  annual¬ 
ly,  over  twice  the  average  yield  of  the 
Uhited  States  for  a  ten  year  period,  as 
low  as 

85  CENTS  PER  BUSHEL 

New  sacks  free  of  course. 

Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century,  extra  early, 
thin  hulled  grain  weighing  36-38  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel  with  tall  stiff  straw. 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight,  grain  weighs 
42-45  lbs.  with  stiff  heavy  straw  and  en¬ 
ormously  productive.  Our  yield  of  stock 
seed  on  70  acres  was  over  100  bushels  per 
acre  and  customers  in  New  England,  re¬ 
port  117,  in  New  Jersey  100  and  in  New 
York  92  bushels  per  acre. 

Also  full  stocks  of  Alfalfa,  Clover  and 
Grass  seeds,  Barley,  Peas,  Spring  Wheat, 
Corn,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  “Everything  for 
the  Farm.” 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and 
complete  Price  List  FREE. 
Address : 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

Box  C  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BUY  DIRECT— SAVE  MONEY 


Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Silage  Corn 
Husking  Corn  -  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED 
STRAINS.  Inspected  for  disease-  w  ■.  ,  . 

freedom  and  purity.  "'titles 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y 


with  the  A- A- 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


Growing  Radishes  in 
Hotbeds 

In  making  hot  beds  of  lime  and  straw 
instead  of  manure,  in  what  quantity  do 
you  use  lime  with  straw  for  a  3x6  sash 
to  get  good  heat  for  raising  tomato  plants. 

I  am  thinking  of  raising  radishes  in  hot 
water  heated  hot  beds  for  winter  market. 
What  is  the  usual  method  of  planting 
radishes  in  a  hot  house,  in  rows  or  broad¬ 
cast  and  how  thick? — Mrs.  L.R.H.,  New 
Jersey. 

I  HAVE  never  heard  of  the  use  of  lime 
and  straw  instead  of  manure  for  hot¬ 
beds  and  I  doubt  if  this  method  would 
be  feasible.  Some  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  making  of  artificial  ma¬ 
nure  from  straw  by  keeping  it  wet  and 
by  adding  superphosphate  and  perhaps 
other  chemicals  to  the  compost  pile.  I 
doubt  if  this  would  ferment  vigorously 
enough  to  heat  hotbeds  very  well.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  you  could 
have  better  satisfaction  with  the  use  of 
hot  water  heat  as  you  propose  for  your 
radishes. 

Hot  house  radishes  are  usually  plant¬ 
ed  in  rows  3  to  5  inches  apart.  A  stand, 
of  12  plants  per  foot  seems  to  he  about 
right.  This  means  sowing  the  seed 
perhaps  15  or  18  per  inch.  You  might 
find  it  profitable  to  sift  your  radish  seed 
in  the  interest  of  an  even  stand  and 
even  maturity.  A  screen  with  10 
meshes  to  the  inch  or  with  1/10  inch 
openings  seems  to  be  about  right.  This 
will  take  out  a  larger  proportion  of 
some  lots  of  seed  than  of  others. — Paul 
Work. 


Spray  and  Dust  for  Blight 

I  want  to  know  if  a  potato  sprayer  or  a 
duster  is  the  best  for  the  blight.  I  was 
thinking  of  getting  a  three-row  duster. 
Do  you  think  the  material  they  sell  ready 
mixed  is  all  right  ?I  was  wondering  if  the 
three-row  would  do  the  work. 

THERE  is  a  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  over  the  relative  merits 
of  spraying  and  dusting.  From 
all  of  the  reports  that  come  to  us  it 
seems  that  the  best  possible  method 
of  controlling  insects  and  disease  is  to 
have  both  a  sprayer  and  duster  and  use 
whichever  seems  best  depending  upon 
weather  and  circumstance.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  dusting  is  that  the  work 
can  be  done  rather  quickly  and  where 
water  is  scarce  dusting  is  a  big  ad¬ 
vantage.  However,  best  results  from 
dusting  come  from  putting  it  on  early 
in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  still 
on  the  leaves. 

Some  growers  get  very  good  results 
from  dusters  and  say  that  they  will 
never  spray  again  and  some  have  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite  experience.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  talk  with  neighbors  who 
have  tried  both  of  them  out  and  get 
their  experience  before  you  decide 
which  you  will  buy. 


Growing  Hubbard  Squash  in 
Sweet  Corn 

I  am  thinking  of  planting  Hubbard 
Squash  as  an  inter-crop  in  my  sweet  corn 
fields  this  year.  Do  you  think  this  is  prac¬ 
tical?  The  New  York  market  demands 
Hubbard  Squash  but  there  are  so  many 
different  strains  and  types  that  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  which  to  plant.  Perhaps 
you  can  advise. 

Do  you  see  any  reason  why  pepper 
plants  purchased  from  Maryland  should 
not  be  as  satisfactory  as  plants  pur¬ 
chased  from  northern  New  York.  Have 
you  any  information  on  the  storage  of 
peppers,  cucumbers,  or  egg  plants?  I  am 
now  referring  to  a  cold  storage  with  tem¬ 
perature  about  32  degrees. — D.C.,  New 
York. 

1SEE  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
grow  Hubbard  squash  and  sweet  corn 
on  the  same  ground,  although  I  think  I 
would  confine  my  trial  to  fairly  early 
corn  as  the  shade  might  be  objection¬ 
able  later  on,  and  I  would  not  plant  the 
corn  too  thickly.  This  is  &  thing  which 
you  had  better  try  out  on  a  small  scale, 
as  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has 
followed  it  through  very  closely. 

We  have  not  had  many  strains  of 
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Champion 

gives 


depend  ability 


FARM  owners  have  always  rec¬ 
ognized  in  Champion  Spark 
Plugs,  exclusive  superiorities 
which  make  for  greater  depend¬ 
ability  in  trucks,  tractors  and 
engine-driven  farm  equipment. 

Today  farmers  will  be  vitally 
interested  in  the  striking  new 
Champion  improvements  which 
give  to  Champion  even  greater 
reliability  than  ever  before. 

Designed  to  give  faultless  and 
unfailing  service  in  every  farm 
engine,  the  new  improved 
Champions  set  a  new  high 
standard  of  spark  plug  perform¬ 
ance.  Moreover,  through  im¬ 
provement  of  the  basic  Cham¬ 
pion  features,  they  exact  im¬ 
proved  performance  with  a 
greater  measure  of  economy 
than  ever  before. 

Wherever  and  whenever  there  is 
a  hard  task  to  be  done  by  engine- 
driven  farm  equipment  these 
new  improved  Champions  meet 
every  need  for  sustained  power 
and  dependability. 

The  exclusive  sillimanite  in’ 
sulator  with  a  remarkable  new 
glaze  is  practically  impervious 
to  carbon  and  oily  deposits. 
Specifically  designed  to  meet  all 
conditions  of  the  most  advanced 
engineering,  the  new  improved 
Champions  combine  the  ability 
to  withstand  excessive  pressures 
and  temperatures. 

Special  analysis  electrodes  have 
been  greatly  improved  to  resist 
pitting  and  burning,  and 
through  intrinsic  design  assure 
a  maximum  spark,  and  a  fixed 
spark  gap  under  all  operating 
conditions. 

Absolute  dependability,  such  as 
has  never  been  obtainable  be¬ 
fore,  makes  it  advisable  toinsta 
the  new  improved  Champions  m 
your  farm  engines. 

There  is  a  dependable  Champ*011 
for  every  farm  engine  and  every 
operating  condition. 

Champion 

'  SPARK  PLUGS 

Toledo,  Ohio  •  Windsor,  OnU 
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Hubbard  squash  in  our  trials  and  I  do  ] 
not  believe  that  I  can  do  better  than  to  ! 
recommend  some  of  our  good  market  j 
„arden  seedsmen  with  whom  you  are 
already  acquainted.  You  might  con¬ 
sider  the  Green  Hubbard,  the  Blue 
Hubbard  and  the  Kitchenette.  The  Blue 
Hubbard  is  considered  by  many  to  be  of 
somewhat  better  quality  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  type.  The  Kitchenette  is  a  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  Hubbard  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  and  I  think  is  very  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  grocery  trade. 

Southern  Grown  Plants 
Satisfactory 

I  know  of  no  reason  why  pepper 
plants  from  Maryland  should  not  be 
just  as  satisfactory  as  those  grown  in 
northern  New  York,  provided  they  are 
o-ood  plants.  This  means  that  they 
should  be  grown  from  good  seed,  should 
be  free  from  disease  and  insects  and 
should  be  short  stocky  plants.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty 
regarding  plants  secured  from  southern 
growers,  but  if  you  know  a  reliable 
concern,  there  is  no  essential  reason 
why  you  should  not  Receive  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  is  important  that  the  shipper 
of  the  plants  make  a  good  job  of  pack¬ 
ing  them. — Paul  Work. 

Vegetable  Varieties  for 
New  Jersey 

Vegetable  varieties  best  adapted  to 
home  gardens  and  commercial  plant¬ 
ings  in  New  Jersey  have  just  been 
announced  by  the  department  of  vege¬ 
table  gardening,  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station.  The  com¬ 
plete  list  follows: 

ASPARAGUS: 

Washington  Strains,  Reading  Giant, 
Palmetto. 

BEANS. 

Bush,  Green:  Stringless  Green  Pod, 
Bountiful,  Black  Valentine. 

Bush,  Yellow:  Improved  Golden 
Wax,  Currie’s  Rustproof. 

Pole,  Green:  Kentucky  Wonder,  or 
Old  Homestead. 

Pole,  Yellow:  Golden  Cluster. 

Bush  Lima:  Fordhook. 

Pole  Lima:  King  of  the  Garden, 
Challenger. 

BEET: 

Early:  Crosby’s  Egyptian,  Early 
Wonder. 

Late:  Detroit  Dark  Red. 

SWISS  CHARD: 

Lucullus. 

CABBAGE: 

Early:  Jersey  Wakefield,  Copenhag¬ 
en  Market,  Golden  Acre. 

Mid-season:  Succession. 

Late:  Danish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch. 
CARROT: 

Chantenay,  Danvers  Half  Long. 
CAULIFLOWER: 

Snowball. 

CELERY: 

Golden  Plume. 

SWEET  CORN: 

Early:  Whipple’s  Early  White,  Van¬ 
guard. 

Second  Early:  Howling  Mob. 

Late:  Late  Mammoth,  Long  Island 
Beauty,  Country  Gentleman. 

Yellow:  Golden  Bantam,  Whipple's 
Early  Yellow. 

CUCUMBER: 

Davis  Perfect,  White  Spine,  Early 
Fortune. 

EGGPLANT: 

New  York  Improved,  Black  Beauty. 
LETTUCE: 

Spring:  Black  Seeded  Big  Boston, 
unrivalled,  White  Big  Boston  (Joslin 
Strain). 

Pall:  Improved  Big  Boston. 
MUSKMELON: 

Early  Knight,  Hearts  of  Gold,  Ford- 
nook. 

PARSLEY: 

Dark  Moss  Curled. 

PARSNIP: 

Hollow  Crown. 

PEAS: 

Little  Marvel,  Laxtonian,  Telephone, 
World’s  Best. 

PEPPERS: 

Ruby  King,  Squash,  World  Beater, 

TOMATO;  WOnder' 

Early;  Earliana. 

®C01fd  Early:  Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s 
ly  Jewel,  Marglobe. 

Ston  e'  ^reater  Baltimore,  Matchless, 
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Pink:  Acme,  Globe. 


A\me  uffffi  wumiz. 

YOUR  PROFIT  in  threshing  depends  on  getting  the  grain  out  of 
the  straw.  Not  some  of  it — but  all  of  it.  In  a  Case  thresher  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  straw  rack  heats  and  kicks  the  straw  until 
every  kernel  is  shaken  out,  even  under  unfavorable  conditions. 

Separation  is  the  third  of  the  four  fundamental  threshing  opera¬ 
tions:  (1)  feeding;  (2)  threshing;  (3)  separating;  (4)  cleaning.  Better 
separation  is  assured  by  a  Case  hecause  of  these  distinct  advantages : 

1 .  All-steel  perforated  concaves — non-clogging  spring  steel  finger  grates — four- wing 
steel  beater.  More  than  90%  of  the  grain  is  removed  from  the  straw  at  the  con¬ 
caves  and  grates. 

2.  Straw  rack  and  grain  pan  are  mounted  on  the  same  rocker  arms,  swinging  from 
the  thresher  frame  below  the  rack.  The  inside  is  smooth  and  there  are  no 
obstructions  to  Interfere  with  the  free  movement  of  the  straw. 

3.  Rack  and  grain  pan  are  counterbalanced,  without  weights,  in  a  rigid  steel  frame 
which  holds  all  working  parts  in  line.  Result:  less  power  needed,  and  vibration 
and  friction  largely  eliminated. 

4.  Smooth  grain  pan  which  causes  the  chaff  to  rise  to  the  top  as  the  grain  moves 
toward  the  sieves.  Here  the  chaff  is  easily  blown  off.  An  exclusive  Case  feature 
and  a  great  aid  to  fast  and  thorough  cleaning. 

Point  for  point  a  Case  thresher  offers  you  more  exclusive  and  profit¬ 
making  advantages  than  any  other  machine.  It  is  so  exceedingly  sim¬ 
ple  that  any  farmer  can  operate  it.  Our  free  books,  “Bigger  Profits  by 
Better  Threshing”  and  the  new  Thresher  Catalog,  illustrate  and  explain 
everything.  Write  for  both. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  C-3,  Racine,  Wis. 

«)  Aep 

wm 1 

QUALITY  MACHINES  FOR  PROFITABLE  FARMING 


Established  1842 

The  New  Case 
Full  Line 
Includes: 

Threshers 
Combines 
Tractors 
Skid  Engines 
Hay  Balers 
Silo  Fillers 

Also  Case-Built  Grand  De¬ 
tour  and  Emerson-Brant- 
ingham  Plows  and  Tillage 
Tools,  Manure  Spreaders, 
Haying  Machinery,  Corn 
Machinery,  Cotton  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Grain  Drills, 
Grain  Binders  and  many 
other  machines. 


E60RY5 

I0NE5T 

i 

SEEDS 

r 

OUR  SEED  CATALOGUE  IS 
NOW  READY  IT'S  FREE 

We  offer  the  choicest  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 
Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Perennials 
and  Bedding  Plants. 

OUR  GREGORY  TOMATO 

\ 

A  Wonder,  Perfect  Ripe  Fruit  —  100  days  from  sowing  seed 

Our  Golden  Bantam  Corn  Is  Extra  Early 
Whipple’s  Giant  Golden  Corn  of  Delicious  Quality 
Early  Morn  and  Pioneer  Peas  Unsurpassed  for  Family  Use 


Feb.  25,  1929,  I  find  Early  Morn  and 

Improved  Telephone  peas  the  standby  for  our 
market — Your  Gregory  Tomato  made  tiuite  a 
hit  here — They  prove  all  you  claim  for  them. 

Geo.  S.  Wilson,  Maine. 


.Tan.  25.  1929.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Miller,  lr„ 
Lexington,  Vt. — Y'our  Gregory  Tomato  is 
the  only  tomato  that  ever  ripened  on 
the  vines  in  our  garden  in  Northern  Ver¬ 
mont. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc.,  Box  7,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


$2  .cuts  out 
the  A  Battery 
on  your  Farm 

Radiewri 


Do  n  *t  buy 
**A”  Batteries 
or  bother  to 
charge  them  when  you  can  eliminate 
them  entirely  for  $2,  and  hook  your  radio  direct 
to  your  32  volt  lighting  system.  This  KINC3 
COLE  Resistance  Unit  does  it.  Screw  it  into 
a  32  volt  light  socket,  attach  your  set  and  you 
are  through  fooling  with  “A  ’  Batteries  forever. 
_No  upkeep— guaranteed  to  work — simple— 
inexpensive  —  gives  better  reception— brings 
Ryour  set  up-to-date.  Thousands  in  use.  Money  back  if 
fnot  entirely  satisfactory.  Post  Paid  $2.  With  plug  and  10 
^feet  of  cord  for  $2.50.  When  you  order  specify  how  many 
y  tubes,  also  number  and  type  of  tubes  in  set.  Reference 
First  National  Bank. 

Anylite  Electric  Co., 

1427  Wall  St., 

Fort  Wayne, 

Ind. 
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Ak. 

FARMER 

out 

— our  way — 


. . .  decided  not  to  feed  hi*  stock.  Look  at  the 
money  he’d  save.  Figured  it  all  out  ...  so 
much  per  week  per  head.  A  great  idea! 

The  day  before  the  last  one  died  they  took 
the  farmer  off  to  a  big  house  over  the  hill. 
Wife  says  they  let  her  go  to  see  him  every 
Tuesday.  Thinks  he’s  beginning  to  show  a 
little  improvement  now. 


Purely  fiction,  of  course,  but  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  farmers,  not  knowing 
the  good  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  will  do  for 
their  crops,  who  are  starving  their  wheat, 
com,  fruit,  truck  .  . .  not  making  half  as  much 
money  as  they  could  make  easily. 


Crops  need  food,  just  as  livestock  does  .  .  . 
just  as  you  do  yourself.  Chilean  Nitrate  is  the 
food  to  feed  them.  Feed  them  plenty  of  this 
quick-acting  nitrogen  fertilizer  and  make  some 
real  money  this  year.  800,000  farmers  used 
Chilean  Nitrate  last  year.  Ask  your  County 
Agent  or  consult  your  Experiment  Station.  The 
natural  nitrogen— not  synthetic— not  artificial. 

See  How  Much  Good  It  Does ! 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Our  new  44  page  book  “How  to  Use  Chilean  Nitrate  of 
Soda”,  is  free.  Gives  information  about  fertilizing  all  crops. 
Ask  for  Book  No.  1,  or  tear  out  this  ad  and  send  it  with 
your  name  and  address  written  on  the  margin. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

In  writing  please  refer  to  ad  No.  H-98 


PAYS  TO  SPRAY 


stowing  “Friend”  Sprayers 


with  a  sprayer  en¬ 
dorsed  by  success¬ 
ful  fruit  growers, 
all  over  the  world. 
Write  for  our  illus¬ 
trated  catalog 
at  work. 


"Friend”  Mft-  Co.,  123E.Ave.  G**port,N.T. 


OATS 

SENSATION— One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre- 
auent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  *You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  *  SONS  Box  S3  Melrose,  Ohio 


When  writing  advertiser*  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


With  the  A, A. 

Crop  Grower 


Better  Potatoes,  Profitably  Produced 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

The  following  dis¬ 
cussion  of  our  po¬ 
tato  marketing  problem  is  part  of  a 
tqjk  given  by  Professor  Hardenburg, 
over  Radio  Station  WHAM  of  Roches¬ 
ter.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  our  read¬ 
ers  comment  on  the  program  suggested 
by  him. 

VER  since  last  October  regional 
potato  conferences  have  been  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  provide 
ways  and  means  for  most  economically 
and  profitably  handling  this  year’s  big 
potato  crop.  Resolutions  have  been 
passed  by  both  grower  and  shipper  or¬ 
ganizations  urging  a  reduction  in  acre¬ 
age  for  1929;  better  grading,  in  order 
that  only  first  quality  potatoes  shall  be 
shipped  to  market;  passage  of  both 
national  and  state  potato  grading  laws ; 
more  extensive  use  of  cull  potatoes  for 
livestock  feeding;  and  calling  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  food  value  of  the 
potato  in  the  diet.  Such  measures  as 
these  are  unquestionably  appropriate 
for  a  year  of  overproduction.  However, 
they  neglect  the  fact  that  these  are 
likely  to  result  in  only  a  temporary  re¬ 
sponse  to  meet  a  current  emergency 
and  the  necessity  of  a  more  forward- 
looking  program  which  will  help  stabil¬ 
ize  the  industry  in  the  future. 

Growers  Plan  to  Reduce  Acreage 

Intentions  to  plant,  as  already  re¬ 
ported  for  the  southern  and  southeast¬ 
ern  states,  indicate  a  reduction  of  al¬ 
most  30  per  cent  in  acreage  for  1929. 
If  such  a  reduction  is  made  in  the 
northern  late-crop  potato  states  and 
actually  materializes  in  the  southern 
states,  a  year  of  unfavorable  growing 
conditions  would  almost  surely  result 
in  potato  prices  so  high  in  the  fall  of 
1929  as  to  cause  a  reaction  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  resulting  in  overproduc¬ 
tion  and  ruinously  low  prices  in  1930. 
These  facts  merely  point  the  need  for  a 
more  constant  potato  acreage  through¬ 
out  the  important  potato  states. 

Competition  among  our  leading  po¬ 
tato  states  for  our  large  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  has  now  become  so  keen  that 
profit  or  loss  in  potato  production  is 
contingent  principally  upon  two  fac¬ 
tors;  namely,  low  cost  of  production 
per  bushel  and  good  market  quality. 
The  Empire  State  has  many  initial  ad¬ 
vantages  in  potato  production  over 
such  competing  states  as  Maine,  Idaho, 
Minnesota  and  Michigan.  The  finest 
potato  markets  in  the  world  are  almost 
at  our  doorstep,  hence  it  is  a  fact  that 
these  competing  states  are  able  to  put 
their  product  on  the  same  markets  in 
increasing  volume  because  of  better 
market  quality  alone.  The  New  York 
grower  may  seriously  ask  himself 
whether  the  potato  as  a  cash  crop, 
which  has  for  many  years  ranked  with 
milk,  eggs  and  fruit,  shall  continue  in 
his  scheme  of  farming.  If  his  answer 
is  in  the  affirmative,  then  he  must  im¬ 
mediately  address  himself  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  meeting  competition  through 
the  adoption  of  recommended  practices 
and  offer  his  product  to  the  market  in 
such  form  as  will  leave  no  room  for 
criticism  on  the  basis  of  quality. 

Looking  Ahead 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  after  carefully  considering  the 
present  status  of  potato  growing  in 
New  York,  has  this  year  outlined  a 
simple,  forward-looking,  long-time  po¬ 
tato  extension  program  which,  in  es¬ 
sence  at  least,  takes  for  its  slogan, 
“Better  Potatoes  Profitably  Produced.” 

Among  the  recommended  practices 
which  are  absolutely  essential,  both  to 
the  reduction  of  cost  and  improvement 
of  market  quality,  are  the  use  of  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  only;  shorter  rotations 
with  legume  or  other  green-manure 
crops;  the  use  of- disease-free,  high- 
yielding  seed;  more  efficient  seed  treat¬ 
ment;  better  storage  and  curing  of 
seed;  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  seed 


planted,  up  to  20 
bushels  per  acre 
more  general  use 
of  high  grade  fertilizers  properly  ap- 
plied;  more  efficient  spraying  or  dust¬ 
ing  for  blight  control;  and  more  effi. 
cient  cultivation.  Experienced  potato 
growers  will  at  once  recognize  the  fact 
that  no  program  of  efficient  potato  pro¬ 
duction  can  possibly  omit  the  use  of 
good  seed  properly  treated  and  the 
growing  crop  efficiently  sprayed  or 
dusted.  As  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link,  so  it  would  hardlv 
profit  a  grower  to  invest  in  expensive 
seed  without  insuring  its  protection 
against  disease  and  insects. 

Poor  Quality  Hurts  All  Producers 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  state  that 
there  are  many  potato  growers  in  New 
York  who  annually  struggle  with  1  to  5 
acres  of  this  crop  under  conditions 
quite  impossible  from  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency  or  profit.  Such  growers  are 
commonly  located  on  poorly  adapted 
soil  and  because  of  their  small  volume 
of  business  can  not  afford  modern  po¬ 
tato  machinery  and  other  equipment 
which  successful  production  demands 
Yet  these  growers  are  a  potent  factor 
in  our  total  production  and  too  often 
they  are  producing,  at  a  loss,  inferior 
potatoes  which  act  as  a  drag  on  the 
more  progressive  growers  by  adding  in¬ 
ferior  goods  to  an  already  overstocked 
market.  The  elimination  of  these  less 
efficient  growers  should  benefit  both 
themselves  and  the  industry  at  large. 

The  program  outlined  above  is  being 
carried  to  the  grower  mainly  through 
the  farm  bureau  organizations  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Several  of  the  important 
potato  counties  have  appointed  potato 
project  committees  as  a  part  of  the 
farm  bureau  organization  and  it  is 
through  these  committeemen  that  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  enroll  hun¬ 
dreds  of  growers  to  adopt  recommend¬ 
ed  practices,  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  1929. 

Potato  Grading  Law  Proposed 

Many  growers  feel  that  a  state  po¬ 
tato  grading  law  would  help  solve  our 
present  troubles  in  respect  to  poor  mar¬ 
ket  quality.  A  bill  to  provide  such  a 
law  will  probably  be  introduced  in  the 
legislature  in  February,  similar  to  that 
which  was  introduced  in  1927  and  1928. 
Such  a  law  would  undoubtedly  involve 
many  difficulties  so  far  as  its  adminis¬ 
tration  is  concerned.  Sentiment  of  po¬ 
tato  growers  in  western  New  York  is 
particularly  keen  for  the  possible  ad¬ 
vantages  which  might  accrue  from 
such  legislation.  Growers  should  in¬ 
form  themselves  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  and  having  done  so,  make  their 
desires  known  to  their  representatives 
in  the  legislature  through  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  or  otherwise. 

On  January  22nd,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  H 
Premier  Potato  Growers  were  awarded 
gold  medals  by  the  Empire  State  Po¬ 
tato  Club.  These  awards  were  well 
earned  as  a  result  of  success  in  a  po¬ 
tato  growers’  contest,  based  upon  cost 
of  production  per  bushel,  yield  of  U.  S. 
No.  1  grade  potatoes  and  total  yield 
per  acre.  The  Empire  State  Potato 
Club,  in  completing  its  first  year,  has 
honored  these  11  growers  for  success¬ 
fully  doing  exactly  what  every  potato 
grower  in  New  York  might  well  at¬ 
tempt  to  do.  A  part  of  the  lesser  in¬ 
formed  public  has  frequently  criticised 
our  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
for  their  encouragement  of  better  pro¬ 
duction  practices  on  the  basis  of  a  pre¬ 
conceived  notion  that  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  is  overproduction.  Such  criticism, 
ill  founded  as  it  may  be,  is  now  being 
met  by  our  present  state  potato  pro" 
gram  a,nd  the  aims  of  the  Empire  Sta  e 
Potato  Club  through  the  slogan.  “Bc ' 
ter  Potatoes  Profitably  Produced.” 


By  E.  V.  Hardenburg 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
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i\  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock,  Poultry, 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 


K-R-0  can  be  used  about  the  home.bam  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison*  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  C'onnable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money ° Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Largesize  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


K1LLS-RATS-ONLY 


This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


^Healthier,,  Sturdier  Trees  V, 

1  Yes,  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why?  Because 
they  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seed¬ 
lings  instead  of  piece  roots,  and  are  planted  on 
Upland  ground  for  better  air  drainage.  This 
means  most  profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both  we 
and  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
certify  the  Kelly  tree  to  be  “True-to-Name.” 

Write  for  the  1929  Kelly  Catalog. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries, 

335  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS 


True  to  Name  Fruit  Tree* 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4 
to  5  ft.,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel.  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each  ;  2  to  ZVs  ft.,  15c  each  ;  $10.00 
per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.,  10c  each,  $5.00  per  100 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock ” 

Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Use  the  Axe  on  Unprofitable 
Apple  Trees 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
removed.  A  grower  can  increase  the 
value  and  profitableness  of  his  orchard 
greatly  by  cutting  fillers  and  crowding 
trees  before  they  crowd.  Left  too  late 
the  fillers  weaken  the  permanents  ma¬ 
terially  in  a  very  few  years.  If  there  is 
doubt  about  cutting  fillers  it  is  best  to 
err  on  the  removal  side  and  cut  them 
because  the  supposed  reduction  in  yield 
will  never  take  place  if  two  or  three 
years  are  averaged.  Orchards  of  Bald¬ 
win,  Spy,  Greening  and  other  spreading 
sorts  set  20  to  25  feet  apart  are  huge 
mistakes.  It  is  more  butchery  to  let 
them  stay  in  a  crowded  condition  than 
it  is  to  cut  them.  Trees  of  this  sort 
should  be  35  by  40  feet  apart,  at  least 
after  reaching  25  years  of  age.  A 
method  of  removal  of  filler  or  crowding 
trees  that  eases  the  conscience  al¬ 
though  in  many  cases  not  as  beneficial 
as  supposed  is  the  process  of  “slicing” 
the  sides  of  the  trees  to  he  removed.  In 
doing  this  competing  side  branches  are 
cut  back  or  off  to  allow  for  proper  de¬ 
velopment  of  color  on  fruit  on  the  per¬ 
manent  tree. 

Removing  the  Veterans 

In  the  removal  of  trees  too  old,  those 
nearing  unprofitable  age,  weak  or  dis¬ 
eased  trees,  and  others  not  strong 
enough  to  graft,  two  methods  are  pos¬ 
sible.  The  first  is  complete  removal  by 
the  axe  and  saw.  This  may  be  spread 
over  several  years  taking  out  the  weak¬ 
est  first  or  annually.  If  the  grower 
hasn’t  the  heart  to  cut  his  great  big 
unprofitable  trees  he  may  sidestep  or 
compromise  by  setting  out  a  new  young 
tree  beside  the  old  one  and  also  plan  on 
an  annual  removal  of  part  of  the  old 
ones. 

If  one  has  good  strong  trees  with 
fairly  vigorous  frame-work  hut  of  the 
wrong  variety  or  trees  otherwise  un¬ 
profitable,  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  they  be  top-worked  to  some  one  of 
the  six  or  seven  standard  sorts  that 
will  show  profit.  This  gradually  elim¬ 
inates  the  undesirable  and  does  not  en¬ 
tirely  sacrifice  production  meanwhile. 

Action  is  needed.  Some  good  grow¬ 
ers  have  done  their  share;  others  have 
not.  Cooperative  action  of  commercial 
growers  together  with  positive  propa¬ 
ganda  from  the  press,  Farm  Bureau, 
Horticultural  Society,  and  College  with 
other  agencies  is  needed.  This  forward 
step  should  he  brought  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  small  growers,  the  ineffi¬ 
cient  grower,  owners  of  small  farm  or¬ 
chards,  the  marginal  grower,  and  those 
who  take  no  care  of  their  orchards.  If 
commercial  growers  hope  to  increase 
their  profits  it  is  their  place  and  duty  to 
start  and  finish  a  program  of  removal 
of  all  inefficient,  unprofitable  trees  in 
their  community,  and  county  at  once. 
It  is  these  worthless  and  unprofitable 
varieties  and  the  old  trees  producing 
off-grade  fruit  that  have  so  large  a 
bearing  on  the  prices  on  the  good  sorts. 
There  are  thousands  of  “boarder”  or 
“liability”  trees  in  the  state.  The  elim¬ 
ination*  of  a  liability  or  an  expense  is 
the  quickest  method  of  reducing  cost. 
Reduced  cost  allows  larger  margins  of 
profit. 

A  Program  Requiring  Courage 


speB  may  ^Pe  out 

t,n  Profits  of  a  whole  season’s 

rkG  rPly  ta!ie  tllis  heedless 
-A,  ■  .  Han  now  on  an  automatic 
termg  system.  See  how  little  it 
costs  to  have  protection 
against  drought  and 
frost — with  high-qual¬ 
ity.  low-cost  White 
Showers  Irrigation  Systems.  Send 
Free  Book  of  facts  and  figures. 
Representatives  wanted 


„  WHITE  SHOWERS,  Inc. 

6485  Dubois  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  firm  with  which  the  author  is 
connected  completed  removal  of  1600 
Sutton  trees  last  year  closing  a  ten- 
year  removal  program.  We  have  also 
eliminated  many  odd  sorts  in  the  last 
ten  years  besides  cutting  hundreds  of 
wild  trees.  We  are  now  working  on  a 
removal  or  top-working  program  on  all 
Hubbardston,  King,  Wagner,  Jonathan, 
Gravenstein  and  some  others.  We  are 
cutting  about  100  filler  and  crowding 
trees  yearly.  It  takes  determination  to 
remove  one-half  of  the  25-30  year  old 
Northern  Spy  trees  in  an  orchard  that 
is  in  full  hearing  just  to  gain  better 
color,  vigor,  and  production  on  the 
other  half.  Strange  to  say  in  practice 
when  the  trees  are  taken  out  over  a 
five-year  period  production  seems  to  he 
increasing  and  quality  is  keeping  pace 
with  the  ratio  of  removal. 


1X7AAV  blankets, 
tVUUL  batting, 

mill  ROBES, 

saH  y°u .  have  no  wool. 

Dle<  ?£.  n  ami  long  wear.  Write  for  catalog  and  sam- 
0 E pt  rs  roasonble.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
utpT.  G,  WEST  UNITY.  OHIO. 


and  Colonial  Coverlets. 
Made  from  your  own  wool. 
Also  sold  direct  from  the 
Beautiful,  goods  that  gives 


High  production  means  little  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  careful  market¬ 
ing. 


One  Fifth 

of  American  Potato  Crop 
Ruined  by  Disease 


Seed  Treatment  this 
quick  easy  way 
controls 

important  diseases 
and  produces  larger 
and  better  crops. 


AT  LEAST  half  of  all  seed 
planted  by  American  potato 
growers  carries  disease ;  even 
certified  seed  is  often  infected. 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Martin,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  American  Produce 
Grower,  warns :  “There  is  no 
state  that  does  not  permit  at  least 
10%  of  scab  and  Rhizoctonia.” 

That’s  your  h  a  n  d  i  c  a  p — right 
from  the  start !  You  can  never  be 
sure  that  you  have  planted  disease 
free  seed.  But'  you  can  control  the 
more  important  seed-borne  dis¬ 
eases  if  you  will  do  just  one  sim¬ 
ple  thing.  Treat  all  seed  with 
Du  Bay  Semesan  Bel — the  in¬ 
stantaneous  dip  disinfectant. 

An  Easier  Safer  Treatment 

Semesan  Bel  is  effective  against 
surface-borne  Rhizoctonia,  black 
leg  and  scab,  and  protects  the  seed 
piece  against  soil-borne  organ¬ 
isms.  Harmless  even  to  sprouted 
seed,  which  other  treatments  often 
injure.  Surface-borne  black  rot 
and  scurf  or  soil  stain  of  sweet 
potatoes  are  also  controlled  with 
this  treatment. 


Seed  Disinfectants 


What  Users  Say  of 
Semesan  Bel 

“Treated  potatoes  matured  5  days 
earlier,  giving  me  the  advantage 
of  a  higher  market  that  netted  me 
an  increased  profit  of  $1125.”  “I 
am  much  impressed  with  the  ease, 
economy  and  simplicity  of  Seme¬ 
san  Bel  treatments.”  “Treated 
acreage  yielded  25%  more  pota¬ 
toes,  with  28%  increase  in  firsts, 
over  the  untreated  plot.” 

Just  Dip  and  Plant 

Semesan  Bel  is  instantaneous! 
One  man  can  treat  200  to  400 
bushels  of  seed  a  day.  No  long 
soaking  or  costly  equipment.  A 
pound  treats  22  bushels  of  whole 
or  large  seed,  or  16  bushels  of 
small  or  cut  seed,  at  cost  of  only 
5c  to  8c  a  bushel. 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops  can 
be  controlled  with  Du  Bay  Seed 
Disinfectants.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  for  information,  or  ask 
your  seedsman,  druggist,  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  or  general  merchant 
for  pamphlets  on  Ceresan,  for 
seed  grains;  Semesan  Jr.,  for 
seed  corn ;  and  Semesan,  for  veg¬ 
etable  and  flower  seed  and  bulbs. 

Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions 
of  The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  and 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Semesan  Bel 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFP. 

Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 


Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bay  pamphlets  checked  below. 

Co 


□  Potato 
Name 


□  Cereal  □  Corn  □  Flower  □  Vegetable 


Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . 

Town . . . County. 

State . Dealer’s  Name . 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1929  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable — 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  .  FREE. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  McL 


m 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

Bear  Second  Year  Alter  Planting 

Extremely  desirable  for  small  gardens.  Produce  larger 
and  better  fruit  than  standard  trees.  Read  about  them 
in  our  catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  etc. 

L.  J-  FARMER,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato  Ass’nlnc.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Don’t  Expect  Bag 
With  Ordinary 


Balm  Results 
Ointments 


Surface  healing  with  common  ointments 
is  slow,  ineffective.  Penetration  is  the 
.Bag  Balm  secret.  A  compound  of  won¬ 
derful  healing  medicated  ointment,  with 
a  vigorously-antiseptic  penetrating  oil 
enables  Bag  Balm  to  strike  deep  into  the 
pores  and  tissues.  Quick,  thorough  heal¬ 
ing  is  the  result.  This  antiseptic-oil  in¬ 
gredient  is  produced  only  by  our  own 
exclusive  process. 

For  chaps,  cuts,  cracked  or  sore  teats — for 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Inflammation  of  the 
Udder,  and  other  troubles  of  the  milk-producing 
organs  Bag  Balm  insures  quick  healing,  com¬ 
fort,  easy  milking.  For  all  farm  healing  Bag 
Balm  is  thorough  and  inexpensive. 

Large  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed,  drug, 
hardware  and  general  stores.  Mailed  postpaid 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Beware  of  imitations 
of  the  Bag  Balm  name  or  package.  Write  for 
free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


This  free  Page  fence  book  gives  prac¬ 
tical  pointers  on  the  use  of  fence  and 
shows  why  Page  quality  assures  lowest 
fence  cost.  Made  of  uniformly  best 
steel,  heavily  galvanized,  in  either  sta¬ 
ple  tie  or  wrapped  stay  type  of  knot. 


PAGE  STEEL  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut  Fence  Department 

District  Offices: 

Chicago  New  York  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 
An  Associate  Company  of  the  American  Chain 
Company,  Incorporated.  In  Canada :  Dominion 
Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
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America’s  First 
Wire  Fence— 
Since  1883 


FENCE 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


^ECONOMY  SILOS 

.niinoHu 


Every  "Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 


With  the  A.  A. 

DAIRYMAN 


How  a  High  Producing 
Pennsylvania  Herd 
Was  Developed 

By  PAUL  P.  KORB 

THE  Purebred  Holstein  herd  of  Roy 
S.  Bowen,  Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania, 
which  won  state  honors  in  herd  im¬ 
provement  work  in  1927  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  15,500  pounds  of  milk  and  490.9 
pounds  of  butterfat,  came  back  in  1928 
making  an  average  of  20,400  pounds  of 
milk  and  656.5  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Bowen  consulted 
the  writer  regarding  the  purchase  of  a 
family  of  cows  consisting  of  a  dam  and 
five  daughters,  one  of  which  was  a  calf. 
Knowing  the  history  of  this  family  I 
advised  Mr.  Bowen  to  purchase  this 
group  for  the  handsome  sum  of  $2400 
for  which  he  gave  his  note.  He  started 
home  with  this  fine  family  of  cows  with 
his  head  high,  confident  of  victory  with 
the  equipment  at  hand  to  fight  a  good 
battle. 

Mr.  Bowen  and  his  wife  with  all  the 
courage  and  vigor  of  youth  started  the 
next  dhy  to  lay  their  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  cows  were  given  good  care 
during  the  first  winter,  the  next  season 
the  old  barn  was  remodeled  and  a  com¬ 
fortable,  practical  dairy  barn  was  the 
result.  That  fall  the  herd  was  placed 
in  a  Cow  Testing  Association  with  the 
results  as  published  above. 

Success  Stimulates  Further  Effort 

Mr.  Bowen  attended  the  dairy  meet¬ 
ing  at  Harrisburg  during  the  1927 
Farm  Products  Show  where  he  received 
a  silver  cup  from  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  for  having  the 
highest  average  production  with  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  in  Association  woi’k.  Fired 
by  this  encouragement  Mr.  Bowen  re¬ 
turned  home  to  his  good  wife  where  an¬ 
other  resolve  was  made,  namely  to  im¬ 
prove  the  past  record  by  a  substantial 
margin  and  the  record  for  1928  is  the 
result. 

Gwennie  Prilly  Pontiac,  339371,  who 
derives  thirty  per  cent  of  her  blood 
from  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  the  only 
double  century  sire,  had  previously 
made  an  A.  R.  S.  O.  record  in  a  small 
farm  herd,  under  a  man  who  had  never 
tested  before,  of  903.43  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  and  20,228.4  pounds  of  milk  in  305 
days  carrying  twin  calves  208  days. 
This  grand  old  cow  has  had  eleven 
calves,  seven  of  which  were  females, 
and  six  of  which  are  in  Mr.  Bowen’s 
herd.  The  five  daughters  in  milk  have 
produced  an  average  of  21,381  pounds 
of  milk  and  681.7  pounds  of  butterfat 
during  the  past  year. 

Three  of  the  daughters  are  sired  by 
Blacres  Pershing  Pontiac,  249099,  who 
is  a  son  of  Cornucopia  Ormsby  Lad, 
144370,  the  best  son  of  O.  K.  L:  The 
other  two  daughters  are  sired  by  Char¬ 
levoix  Ormsby  Finderne  King,  360987, 
who  is  a  son  of  S.  P.  O.  M.  40th  and 
out  of  Kolrain  Deane  Finderne,  291571, 
a  daughter  of  the  great  sire,  Finderne 
Pride  Fayne.  The  sixth  daughter,  a 
calf  is  sired  by  Meadow  Holm  Pontiac 
Pet,  a  proven  son  of  Pet  Concorde  2nd, 
79453,  with  23,682  pounds  of  milk  and 
1011  pounds  of  butter  to  her  credit 
made  at  ten  years  of  age. 

The  individual  records  of  production 
of  the  herd  are  as  follows : 


Cow’s 

Aye, 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Name 

Years 

Milk 

Butterfat 

Wanda  . 

.  7 

27,255 

946.0 

Wilda  . 

. .  7 

21,213 

682.1 

Winnie  . 

.  3 

22,879 

630.4 

June  . 

. .  4 

19,210 

608.0 

Arelene  . 

.  5 

16,348 

542.0 

Gwennie  . 

.  12 

15,964 

488.9 

Elsie  . 

.  7 

17,641 

585.2 

Sadie  . 

.  9 

14,231 

471.7 

Elsie  and  Sadie  Vale  were  in  the  herd 
only  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Wanda’s  production  has  probably  never 
been  equalled  in  herd  improvement  work 
any  inhere  in  the  country. 

The  present  herd  sire,  Count  Maxie 
Posh,  528229,  is  a  son  of  the  first  prize 
show  bull  at  New  York  State  Fair, 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


It’s  easy 
to  erect  a 

UNADILLA 

Any  handy  man  can,  with 
the  help  of  a  boy,  erect  a 
Unadilla  Silo  easily  and 
quickly.  Its  few  simple 
parts  fit  together  perfectly 
and  you  have  no  additional 
cost  for  extra  hired  help. 

The  time  and  money  saved 
through  this  one  feature  of  the 
Unadilla  is  but  the  first  proof  of 
your  wise  choice.  Order  now. 
Discount  for  cash  and  early  or¬ 
ders.  Ask  for  free  catalog — and 
literature  on  tubs,  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


/MILKS\ 
LIKE  THE 


CALF 


f  |  ’HE  Universal  Natural 
Milker  duplicates,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  actual  milking 
action  of  the  calf — 

—  combines  a  gentle,  massag¬ 
ing  action  (a  soft  rubber  liner 
takes  the  place  of  the  calf’s 
tongue)  with  a  low-vacuum 
suction  —  just  like  the  calf. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  thousands  of  the  better  farmers 
and  dairymen  use  Universal  Milkers. 

fVrite  for  free  24-page  catalog. 

The  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.AA,  Waukesha,  Wis.  or  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Eastern  Factory  Branch,  125  K.  Franklin  St,, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MILKS  LIKE 


Two  Types: 
Double  and 
single  units. 


-THE  CALF 


alternates - 
like  milkiny 
by  hand  -  *  * 


Universal 

natural  milKer 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

Count  Korndyke  Posh,  a  son  of  a  1100 
pound  cow.  The  dam,  Sadie  Butter  Girl 
Maxie,  605338,  has  1109.51  pounds  of 
butter  and  26,737.2  pounds  of  milk  as  a 
four  and  a  half  year. old.  Mr.  Bowen 
states  that  his  biggest  problem  is  to 
o-et  sires  whose  daughters  will  advance 
“he  work  of  this  great  family. 


Herd  Has  Good  Average  Care 

The  herd  management  in  this  herd  is 
only  such  as  might  be  duplicated  in  any 
herd  worthy  of  good  care.  The  cows 
have  been  milked  and  fed  three  times 
daily,  they  are  confined  to  average  cow 
stalls  and  watered  in  drinking  cups. 
The  grain  mixture  is  a  good  brand  of 
twenty  per  cent  feed.  The  roughage 
has  not  been  very  high  quality  and  for 
this  reason  the  grain  is  supplemented 
with  a  small  amount  of  soaked  beet 
pulp. 

Whether  this  herd  can  pay  for  the 
feed  and  management  may  be  answered 
in  the  following  herd  improvement 
summary  for  1928 : 

Average  value  of  product  per  cow... .$468.25 
'  ‘  '  183.99 

284.27 
2.55 
.90 
.28 


Total  cost  of  feed 
Value  of  product  above  feed  cost. 

Returns  for  $1  expended  for  feed. 

Feed  cost  per  100  lbs.  of  milk . 

Feed  cost  per  pound  of  butterfat. 

Whether  good  cows  pay  or  not  or 
whether  they  are  only  a  “rich  man’s 
hobby”  may  be  answered  by  this  little 
hillside  farmer’s  experience  which  was 
predicated  only  by  faith  in  good  cows, 
the  using  of  credit  and  a  will  to  do. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowen  invite  all  people 
interested  in  good  cattle  to  visit  them 
on  their  farm  when  the  opportunity 
presents  itself. 


How  to  Prevent  and  Treat 
Garget 

GARGET  is  a  trouble  which  has  both¬ 
ered  dairymen  to  some  extent  for  a 
number  of  years  but  it  seems  that  it 
has  been  more  serious  for  the  past  year 
or  two  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

There  are  two  conditions  which  are 
commonly  called  garget.  One  of  them 
is  a  congestion  or  swelling  of  the  udder 
just  previous  to,  or  at  the  time  of 
calving.  This  condition,  however,  is  not 
garget  and  treatment  for  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  different.  This  congestion  usu¬ 
ally  affects  heavy  producers  and  can  be 
prevented  to  a  large  degree  at  least, 
by  cutting  down  the  amount  of  feed 
previous  to  calving  and  by  feeding  a 
laxative  ration.  _ 

True  garget,  or  mastitis,  is  infectious 
and  is  caused  by  bacteria.  It  is  true 
that  at  any  time  during  the  lactation 
period  the  udder  may  become  congested 
due  to  injury  or  exposure,  but  true  gar¬ 
get  is  caused  by  infection. 

Prevent  Where  Possible 

The  first  thing  of  course  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  wherever  possible.  If 
any  of  the  cows  are  suffering  from  the 
trouble  they  should  be  milked  last  and 
the  hands  of  the  milker  or  the  machine 
should  be  disinfected  thoroughly  before 
Milking  any  other  cow.  The  milk  from 
the  infected  udder  should  be  thrown 
outside  the  stable  or  yard  so  that  it 
cannot  serve  to  infect  other  animals, 
n  addition  to  spreading  the  disease  at 
inking  time,  the  disease  is  commonly 
•  Plead  from  one  animal  to  another  in 
M-nCllion  row  through  the  bedding, 
i  eases  of  garget  can  often  be 
through  home  treatment.  The 

smu  .  do  *s  give  a  cathartic 

a  as  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and  cut 

car,  8£am. ration  hy  at  least  a  half.  This 
L,.  3e  followed  by  a  teaspoonful  of 
akn  a/6  each  day  for  three  days.  It 
lard  ne  ps  to  massage  the  udder  with 

grease  ampll°rated  oil  °r  some  similar 

Milk  Cows  Often 

lanr/  v  cow  should  be  milked  regularly 
everv  ?qUently>  Perhaps  as  often  as 
he  kmtW°  hours.  The  animals  should 
ratink  i!n  warm>  dry  quarters  and  the 
Milk  jn  sh.ould  he  laxative  and  light.  A 
it  is  ^^he  is  not  usually  advised  as 
rathp/^SSi  to  spread  the  infection 
GaM§5Sr  ure  the  trouble. 

|  very  h-  ,  ‘  the  herd  is  one  cause  of  a 
trouhl  •  bacteria  count  and  causes 
for  e  }n  this  way  where  milk  is  paid 
bacteria  basis  as  well  as  fre- 

( Continued  on  Page  17) 


4  NY  GOOD  COW  is  going  to 
ZJk  give  a  lot  of  milk  right  after 
^  calving.  Nature  sees  to  that. 

But  it  takes  the  first  half  of  the 
lactation  period  to  pay  her  board. 
It’s  the  last  part  that  makes  you 
the  profit. 

That’s  why  shrewd  dairymen  say 
you  can’t  judge  any  feed  until  you 
see  what  it  produces  through  the 
whole  lactation  period. 

These  dairymen  feed  Purina  Cow 
Chow.  They  have  satisfied  them¬ 


selves  that  Cow  Chow  pays  best 
through  the  whole  lactation  period. 
They  have  found  that  the  proteins 
and  minerals  in  Cow  Chow  supply 
exactly  what  they  need  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  home  grains  and  rough- 
age.  And  they  have  found  that  the 
extra  profit  from  extra  milk  shows 
up  most  during  the  last  few  months 
of  the  lactation  period. 

Talk  it  over  with  your  feed  dealer, 
with  the  Checkerboard  sign. 

PURINA  MILLS,  898  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard  sign  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


JHerd  Infection** 

Write  for  information.  Ask  for  a  FREE  copy  of 
THE  CATTLE  SPECIALIST  and  how  to  get  the 
PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINARIAN 


a  livestock  Doctor  Book  without  cost.  Find  outL 
why  your  cows  lose  calves — why  they  retain  the  ,, 

afterbirth — why  they  fail  to  breed — why  they  , 

have  garget — why  your  calves  have  scours  and  goiters — 
why  you  have  a  shortage  of  milk.  Veterinary  Advice 

PrPP  Wrifp  fn 

OR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 

k _  197  Grand  Avenue  Waukesha,  Wis. 


SAVEriti 

- Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 

Wax  Dilators  to  heal  without  closing. 
After  operating,  when  sore  or  con¬ 
gested,  for  reducing  spiders  insert  this 
wonderful  healing  dilator.  Avoid 
expensive  troubles,  lost  quarters. 

Package  Sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 
generous  package  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
dozen;  5  dozen  $  1 ,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

Moore  Bros.,Dept/8  Albany, N.V 


Use 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


cows — calves — hogs — steers 


sheep — horses — poultry 


How  will  they  MILK 

the  last  four  months? 


324)  14 


u.  s. 

Gov’t 


FARM  WAGON 


EXTRA  WELL  BUILT 


F.  O.  B. 

Brooklyn 
New  York 


COST  THE 
GOVT 

$375 


A  Brand 
New  High 
Grade  Wagon 
Best  Quality 
Materials 

At  Less  Than 
1/6  Original  Cost 


Don9 1  Miss  This  Opportunity 

Here  is  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  ever  offered.  These  wagons  are  surplus 
Government  stock — they  were  originally  purchased  by  the  Government  as  Am¬ 
bulance  Wagons  but  make  a  dandy  utility  Farm  Wagon— they  are  extra  well 
built — made  by  the  Indiana  and  Studebaker  Wagon  Works — have  never  been 
used  and  are  shipped  to  you  knocked  down  direct  from  the  Government  Ware¬ 
house  in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  the  Government.  While  they  last 
we  offer  them  at  the  unheard  of  price  of  $42.50  F.O.B.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Don’t  Delay  !  Supply  Limited  ! 


Wagon  body  is  9  ft.  long.  4  ft.  7  in.  wide; 
front  wheels  3  ft. — rear  4  ft.  2  in. ;  round  edgo 
steel  tires  2%  in.  wide,  %  in.  thick;  oak  body 
has  heavy  floor  with  2  side  seats  full  length,  fold 
up  or  removable;  7  steel  tempered  springs  made 
of  open  oil  tempered  steel;  spring  blocks  malleable. 
Upholstered  driver  seat  with  rest  back — 2  side 
lamps — hickory  or  ash  tongue,  double  trees,  neck 
yoke — chains — foot  brakes ;  tail  board  wheels. 
Archibald  pattern,  "A  Grade,"  bolted  with  (4  in. 
tire  bolts,  joint  rim  provided  with  fellow  plates 
and  2  bolts;  equipped  with  two  5  gallon  heavy 
gauge  galvanized  tanks  for  water;  suitable  axle 


Handy  Farm  Cart 

s jL- 


wrench.  Eemovable  steps  in  rear.  Painted  5 
coats.  A  wonderful,  strong,  utility  Farm  Wagon. 

Purchasers  often  write:  "I  would  have  paid  you 
twice  as  much  just  for  the  asking.”  Our  policy 
in  handling  Government  goods  for  the  past  15 
years  is  to  make  a  fair  profit  and  give  the 
public  unusual  value.  Publishers  accept  this 
advertising  after  inspection  and  they  know  what 
a  wonderful  Bargain  you  are  being  offered. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
bargains,-,  we  have  ever  offered.  Supply  limited. 
Be  sure  to  get  one  at  this  low  price.  Send 
your  check  today. 

At  a  Give-Away 
Price  -  -  ONLY 


HORSE  DRAWN 


at  this  low  price.  Send 

$22.50 


Another  rare  bargain  is  a  horse  drawn,  strongly  built  Farm 
Cart.  Cost  the  Gov’t  $175.00.  Our  Price  only  $22.50,  F.O.B. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Carts  never  used — shipped  knocked  down 
in  original  crates.  Body  7  ft.  7  in.  long— 4  ft.  3  in.  wide— 2 
ft.  deep,  with  tail  board  and  heavy  floor  Wheels  4%  ft. 
high.  Iron  Tires,  3  in.  wide— %  in.  thick.  Steel  Axle  2x2  in. 
Body  and  Shafts  white  Oak  or  Hickory.  Cart  is  complete 
with  brakes  and  axle  wrench.  Painted  3  coats.  A  brand  new 
at  a  give-away  price.  Guaranteed  as  represented.  Pub¬ 
lishers  would 
not  p  r  in  t 
this  ad  if 

carts  and 

Order  NOW  wagons  were  not  as  de- 

,  scribed.  Send  check  or 

Guaranteed  As  Honey  Order  today. 


NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 
Dept.  G,  192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

.  To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


EGGS  WANTED 

Unexcelled  outlet  for  fancy  White  and  Brown  Eggs. 
Ship  us  for  best  results. 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  &  Bonded 

152  Reade  Street  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


OUR  ENORMOUS  OUTLET 

Demands  Your  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry 
Calves,  Lambs  and  Eggs 

j.  c.  Berman  has  satisfied  thousands  of  shippers 
for  25  years.  Write  or  wire  for  quotations,  tags, 
market  conditions,  etc.  Prompt  returns.  Top  prices. 
Poultry  watered  and  fed.  Ship  on  time  for 
Easter  trading. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc., 

West  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


_  _  _  /liOr'C  wboIesale  dealer  and  shipper 

EGG  CASES  £r  -end  cases. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Ad.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Baby  *2  thicks 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D . 25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  $4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.00  80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96 -page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Pcnna. 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  March 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 
the  basis  of  3%. 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2B  Cond.  Milk- 

2.46 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

2.30 

Hard  Cheese 

2.40 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  March  1928  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Prices  Higher;  Tone 
Easier 


CREAMERY 

SALTED 

Higher  than  extra.... 

Extra  (92sc) . 

84-91  score . 

Lower  Grades . . 


Mar.  6  Feb.  27 


5 1 14 -52 

-51 

47(4-50'4 
46  -47 


S0'/2-5l 
50  - 

46(4-49% 
45  -46 


Mar.  7, 
1928 
5 1  '4  -52 
5014-51 
4314-50 
41  -4214 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  delivery 

100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $13  $62.50  $120 

Bd  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas  .  15  72.50  140 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.  ,BI.  Minorcas..  16  77.50  150 

Assorted:  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each  $30  per  100.  All  chicks  for  May  delivery  Ic  less. 
Also’  special  mating  blood  tested  chicks  and  two  and 
six  weeks  old  chicks.  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  circular.  10%  books 
order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.D. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY, 


Justa  Poultry  Farm 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Eggs— Chix—  Pullets— 18th  year— 
Large  Type— Prolific— Trap  Nested— Blood  Tested. 
"The  Early  chick  does  the  Trick.”  "Our  Stock  will 
put  the  FIT  into  PROFIT  for  you.”  "We  treat 
you  []  the  year  O.” 

Write  for  interesting  circular. 


T>  A  DV  rmrYQ  ORDER  DIRECT  from 
DAD  I  this  ad.  and  save  time. 

Free  range  bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $58.75  $1 15 

Ancona  &  Black  Leghorns  3.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  3.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


cprrj  A  I  FAIT  prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
Or  LLlrtL  r  TALL  Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas, 
Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


The  butter  market  is  a  shade  easier 
than  it  was  at  our  last  report,  although 
prices  are  higher.  The  reason  for  this 
slightly  softer  tone  can  be  found  in  the 
receipts.  We  are  getting  slightly  more 
butter  than  a  week  ago,  much  of  it  ar¬ 
riving  late  due  to  severe  delays  ex¬ 
perienced  last  week.  Also,  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving  considerable  butter  that  has 
been  diverted  from  Chicago.  All  of 
these  factors  are  bound  to  react  on 
sentiment  especially  after  prices  have 
advanced.  On  March  6,  there  was  a 
surplus  of  93  score  and  some  buyers 
were  able  to  obtain  some  of  this  stock 
at  a  discount.  Accordingly,  we  would 
not  be  greatly  surprised  if  prices  were 
to  recede  slightly  after  the  writing  of 
this  report.  Statistically  the  market 
holds  firm.  On  March  1,  the  four  larg¬ 
est  cities  reported  cold  storage  holdings 
totaling  5,479,118  lbs.,  whereas  on 
March  1  a  year  ago,  those  same  cities 
reported  holdings  totaling  7,484,875  lbs. 

Well  Cured  Cheese  Firmer 


Feb.  27  Mar.  7, 
1928 

2314-25  23  -24 


27'4-29 


-29 '4 


Feb.  27 

Mar.  7, 
34  -36 

46- 

32  -33 

44-45 

31  -31(4 

42-43 

30  -30(4 
-29 

48-49 

33  -34 

-48 

32  -32(4 

receivers  to  clear  their  floors,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  two  forces  prices  again  start¬ 
ed  down-hill.  These  lower  prices  resulted 
from  a  clash  of  sentiment  rather  than 
actual  burdensome  supplies.  In  other 
words  the  bears  were  at  work.  We  are 
very  likely  to  see  the  same  general 
situation  continue  at  this  time,  when 
we  are  just  entering  the  flush  period. 

The  first  export  shipment  of  the  sea¬ 
son  to  the  Argentine  goes  out  on 
March  9,  and  consists  of  4,400  cases. 

Live  Fowls  Higher 


FOWLS 

Mar.  6 

Feb.  27 

Mar.  7, 
1928 

Colored  . 

31-32 

-31 

•28 

Leghorn  . 

31-32 

-31 

20-23 

CHICKENS 

Colored  - - 

31-36 

31-36 

31-35 

Leghorn  . . 

31-36 

31-36 

31-35 

BROILERS 

Colored^  . 

35-45 

35-45 

Leghorn  . 

35-42 

35-42 

CAPONS  . 

35-42 

35-42 

45-50 

TURKEYS  . 

25-40 

25-40 

30-50 

DUCKS.  Nearby  . 

28-30 

-28 

29-33 

GEESE  . 

20-22 

20-22 

21-23 

The  live  poultry  market  is  holding 
the  strength  we  reported  last  week. 
The  freight  market  on  March  6  was 
established  at  31c  for  live  fowls,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  canvass  by  the  value  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  Poultry  Ex¬ 
change.  This  canvass  was  taken  when 
buyers  and  sellers  could  not  get  to¬ 
gether.  Express  fowls  were  in  such  a 
strong  position  and  selling  so  well,  that 
it  was  expected  they  would  go  to  32c 
as  a  general  thing.  The  above  quotation 
is  given  in  view  of  a  number  of  sales 
at  that  level.  Other  lines  of  poultry 
remain  substantially  the  same  as  a 
week  ago. 

Potato  Market  Lower 


STATE 

Mar.  6 

Feb.  27 

Mar.  7, 
1928 

150  lb.  sack.... 
Bulk,  180  lbs. 

1.75-1.85 

1.90-2.10 

3.75-3.90 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack.... 

1.75-2.00 

1.75-2.10 

3.85-4.40 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 

2.10-2.35 

2.25-2.40 

4.65-5.15 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  1  . 

Bulk.  180  lbs. 

1.85-2.00 

1.90-2.10 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack 

• 

2.25-2.50 

4.75-5.00 

No.  1 . 

2.00-2.35 

Bulk.  180  lbs. 

2.35-2.60 

2.50-2.75 

5.50-5.90 

STATE  Mar.  6 

FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  _  23(4-25 

Fresh  Average - 

Held  Fancy  .  27(4-29 

Held  Average  _ .... 

It  appears  that  the  supply  of  fancy 
well  cured  New  York  State  flats  is  be¬ 
coming  more  limited.  At  any  rate,  the 
supply  is  so  strongly  held  that  a  slight¬ 
ly  better  jobbing  demand  has  increased 
the  strength  of  the  market  to  the  point 
that  29c  is  now  an  inside  price  for  both 
colored  and  white  specials.  Whether  or 
not  this  has  had  any  effect  on  the  fresh 
cheese  market  we  do  not  know.  But 
there  is  a  steadier  feeling  on  fresh 
State  flats,  inclining  to  the  firmness, 
but  as  yet  values  have  not  been  dis¬ 
turbed. 

Egg  Market  An  Up  and  Down 
Affair 

Mar.  6 

NEARBY  WHITE 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras....  42  -43 
Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras....  40  -41 

Extra  Firsts .  39  -39'4 

Firsts  . 

Undergrades  . 

Pullets  . 

Ppil/ppc 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  .  43(4-44 

Gathered  .  -43 

The  egg  market  has  been  through 
another  hectic  week.  Following  our  re¬ 
port  of  February  27,  prices  continued 
to  advance.  Supplies  were  short  and  on 
the  first  of  March  it  was  a  real  hull 
market.  As  business  came  to  a  close 
on  March  1  however,  some  receivers 
felt  that  increased  supplies  would  be 
available  during  the  week  ending  the 
ninth,  and  accordingly  made  offers  for 
deliveries  during  that  week  at  sharply 
lower  prices.  However,  there  was  no 
change  in  quotations  on  Monday  the 
4th,  although  there  was  an  unsettled 
tone.  Prices  still  held  at  47c  to  471,4c 
for  the  best  nearljys.  The  unsettled  con¬ 
dition  continued  on  the  fifth,  and  the 
situation  became  more  sensitive.  Buy- 
i  ers  held  off,  which  made  it  difficult  for 


The  whole  potato  market  has  moved 
to  lower  level,  with  Long  Islands  ap¬ 
parently  getting  the  worst  of  it.  Sacked 
goods  have  gone  down  15c  to  25c 
with  a  reduction  on  bulk  goods  not 
quite  as  severe.  Only  the  outside  figure 
on  Maines  has  been  affected.  We  give 
no  quotations  on  States  in  the  absence 
of  sufficient  business;  generally  States 
were  around  $1.75  in  150  pound  sacks. 

Slight  Changes  in  Beans 

The  bean  market  has  experienced  a 
slight  change  in  the  various  varieties. 
Marrow  beans  now  cover  a  range  from 
$11  to  $13.25  depending  on  size  and 
quality.  Pea  beans  have  eased  off  two 
shillings,  covering  a  range  of  $10.50  to 
$11.25.  Red  Kidneys  have  eased  off  also, 
the  inside  figure  of  $8.25  remaining  un¬ 
changed,  while  the  outside  figure  of 
$8.75  is  two  shillings  less  than  last 
week.  Limas  remain  unchanged. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Mar.)  . 

Corn  (Mar.)  . 

Oats  (Mar.)  . 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 
Wheat,  No.  2  Red 
Cern,  No.  2  Yel.. 
Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 
(At  Buffalo) 

Grade  Oats  . 

Spring  Bran  . 

Hard  Bran  . 

Standard  Mids  .... 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

Flour  Mids  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

Corn  Meal  . 

Gluten  Feed  . 

Gluten  Meal  . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 
41%  C.  S.  Meal 
43%  C.  S.  Meal 
34%  0.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 


Mar.  6 

1.21(4 

.94% 

.45% 


1.55% 

I.I3'4 

.60% 

Mar.  2 
38.00 

31.50 
34.00 

30.50 

38.50 
36.00 
38.00 

38.00 

38.00 

41.50 
50.00 
60.00 
46.00 

50.50 


Feb.  27  Lasl 
Year 

1.23(4  I-3?* 

.96(4  -95/! 

.49% 

1.58%  1-71(4 

1.14%  US’? 

.63  -69l/'! 

Feb.  23  Mar.  3, 
1928 

38.50  37.50 

32.00  38.00 

34.50  40.50 

31.00  38.^ 

39.50  44.50 

36.00  39.50 

3g50  '  41125 

IS  39.00 

40.50  41.0 
50.00 
60.00 
46.00 

50.50 
53.00 

52.00 


44.75 

54.00 

47.00 

52.00 

54.00 


57.50  58.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  3“*^ 
market  and  ale  F.  O.  B.  They  are  «P°r/e/.nt  0( 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Depa 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


/ 
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Farm  News  from  Albany 

Progress  of  School  and  Road  Tax  Proposals 


15  (525 


LAST  week  has  seen  continued  prog¬ 
ress  at  Albany  with  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  for  aiding  New  York  State  agri¬ 
culture.  Some  of  the  proposals  have 
been  modified  either  by  the  legislature 
or  by  suggestions  from  the  Governor, 
and  there  has  been  considerable  dis¬ 
agreement  between  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature  on  some  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  On  the  whole,  however,  at 
this  writing  it  seems  that  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  most  of  the  bills  will 
pass  without  .serious  modification  or 
any  amendments  which  will  seriously 
interfere  with  real  tax  relief  for  the 
farmer. 

On  March  4,  Governor  Roosevelt  sent 
a  special  message  to  the  legislature 
recommending  $2,450,000  in  support  of 
the  rural  schools.  This  is  the  bill  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Agricultural  Advis¬ 
ory  Commission,  headed  by  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  except  that  the  Governor 
has  suggested  the  reduction  in  appro¬ 
priation.  The  Commission  advised  that 
there  be  appropriated  each  year  $1500 
for  every  one-room  school,  of  which  the 
local  district  should  raise  $4  a  thou¬ 
sand,  or  a  four-mill  tax,  and  the  State 
pay  all  of  the  rest. 

The  Governor  has  suggested  the  same 
bill  except  that  he  suggests  that  the 
amount  be  placed  at  $1200  the  first  year 
and  increased  a  hundred  dollars  for  each 
year  thereafter  until  $1500  is  reached. 
This  would  save  the  State  considerable 
money  during  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  $1200  is  probably  all  that  most  of 
the  schools  would  need,  so  that  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Governor 
will  probably  be  acceptable  to  most  far¬ 
mers.  Certainly  the  bill  in  either  form 
will  bring  great  relief  to  farmers  in  the 
reduction  of  school  taxes. 

The  other  school  bill,  already  explained 
several  times  in  American  Agriculturist, 
giving  more  relief  to  small  village  schools 
of  less  than  five  teachers,  has  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  both  the  Governor  and  the 
legislature  and  is  certain  to  pass. 

These  two  school  bills  will  do  more  for 
rural  taxpayers  and  for  maintaining  the 
small  schools  than  any  other  legislation 
that  has  been  passed  in  many  years. 
American  Agriculturist  is  especially  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  them  because  both  the 
Publisher  and  Editor  personally  and 
through  the  columns  of  the  paper  have 
spared  no  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Suggestions  for  State  Aid  for 
Roads 

In  last  week’s  issue  we  printed  Gover¬ 
nor  Roosevelt’s  supplementary  message  to 
the  legislature  giving  his  suggestions  and 
views  on  the  gasoline  tax  and  the  State 
aid  for  roads.  Summarized,  these  recom¬ 
mendations  would  proyide : 

First:  The  enactment  of  a  gasoline  tax 
of  two  cents  a  gallon  beginning  June  1, 
1929,  the  entire  proceeds  to  be  applied  to 
highway  purposes. 

Second :  The  appropriation  of  $4,000,000 
'or  the  equalization  of  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  of  highways  and  bridges  form- 
mg  a  part  of  the  State  highway  system. 

Third:  The  appropriation  of  $600,000  to 
relieve  towns  and  villages  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  highways  forming  a;  part 
°f  the  state  system. 

Fourth:  The  appropriation  of  $4,200,000 
as  additional  aid  to  counties  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  lateral  roads,  with  state  ap¬ 
proval  and  under  state  supervision,  as  a 
ha^|-  °f  the  general  system. 

fhe  legislature  itself  has  proposed  an¬ 
other  plan  to  help  the  rural  districts  re- 
uce  their  road  taxes  by  the  State’s  pro-- 
Jiaing  more  aid  for  the  maintenance  of 
;“e  r°ads.  There  is  considerable  con- 
roversy  at  Albany  between  the  legi^la- 
ure  and  the  Governor  over  which  one  of 
nese  plans  will  prevail.  So  far  as  the 
firmer  concerned,  he  will  obtain  sub- 
-  antial  relief  in  his  road  taxes  if  either 
eventually*becomes  a  law,  and  it  is 
certain  that  one  or  the  other,  or 
of  fh  17  a  or  a  combination 

the  two  plans  will  eventually  pass. 

Watch  these  columns  for  further  de¬ 
velopments. 

On  Old  Age  Pensions 

A  legislative  hearing  of  interest  to 
was  in  Albany  on  March  5 

olri  6  Pr°P°sed  legislation  providing  for 
a  h'tP  pensi°ns.  R  is  argued  that  either 
vi ,.  should  be  passed  immediately  pro- 
ov pi1  g  for  the  State’s  helping  old  people 
c  ®eventy  years  of  age  or  else  that  a 
the  ails®i°n  should  be  appointed  to  study 
of  old  age  pensions. 

|  nose  i«  fav©r  ef  the  legislation  stats 


that  people  who  work  hard  all  of  their 
lives  rendering  service  to  their  families 
and  their  communities  and  who  are  good 
citizens  should  not  be  left  destitute  in 
their  old  age  or  be  sent  to  the  poor- 
house.  Those  who  oppose  the  proposals 
say  that  old  age  pensions  would  add 
greatly  to  the  tax  burdens  of  the  State 
and  they  would  encourage  people  not  to 
be  thrifty. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing,  it  was  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  legislature  might  at  least 
go  as  far  as  to  make  a  further  study  of 
the  need  for  old  age  pensions. 


Dairymen’s  League 
Withdrawals 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  reports 
1,936  cancellations  of  contracts  on 
the  part  of  their  members  for  this 
year’s  withdrawal  period,  closing  on 
March  1st.  Complete  figures  are  not 
available  at  this  writing,  hut  we  under¬ 
stand  that  there  are  between  four  and 
five  hundred  more  withdrawals  this 
year  than  last  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  total  of  new  contracts  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  eleven  months  from 
April  1,  1928  to  March  1,  1929  was 
5,642,  so  the  League  gained  some  three 
thousand  new  members  during  the  year 
after  the  withdrawals  are  taken  out. 

Those  who  withdraw  have  opportunity 
for  reconsideration  and  usually  there  are 
quite  a  few  who  do  reconsider  each  year 
and  have  their  contracts  reinstated.  East 
year  over  a  hundred  of  those  who  with¬ 
drew  during  the  cancellation  period  asked 
to  come  hack  in  the  League  soon  after. 
Every  year  there  are  some  cancellations 
which  are  accounted  for  by  changes  in 
buying  conditions  which  make  it  imprac¬ 
tical  for  some  of  the  members  to  continue 
with  the  League,  even  if  they  cared  to  do 
so.  Then  there  are  always  those  who  for 
some  reason  or  other  become  dissatisfied 
and  withdraw. 

On  the  whole,  so  far  as  the  facts  which 
come  to  the  American  Agriculturist  in 
various  ways  indicate,  the  general  confi-, 
dence  and  belief  in  the  League  are  strong 
and  well  maintained. 


Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture 

ARTHUR  M.  HYDE,  newly  appointed 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover’s  cabinet,  is  a  Missouri 
farm  owner  who  has  been  an  active  Re¬ 
publican  for  many  years  and  at  one 
time  was  seriously  mentioned  for  Vice- 
President  as  a  running  mate  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge.  From  1921  to  1925  Mr. 
Hyde,  as  Governor  of  Missouri,  gained 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  farm  re¬ 
lief  problem. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Hyde  took  a  posi¬ 
tive  stand  in  opposition  to  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  principle  of  the  McNary-Haugen 
Bill.  He  supported  the  Hoover  farm 
relief  program  in  the  President’s  cam¬ 
paign  and  is  committed  to  farm  relief 
effort  which  will  be  economically  sound 
and  practicable. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Chautauqua  County — F  or  weeks 
every  day  has  been  much  like  every 
other — snowing  moderately  but  very 
cold,  sometimes  away  below  zero  and 
evidently  too  cold  to  snow  but  present¬ 
ly  warming  up  just  enough  to  snow 
again.  Potatoes  are  50  to  55  cents 
per  pound,  apples  $1.00  per  bushel  but 
quite  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Most  groceries  seem  to  he  dropping 
just  a  bit  and  meat  is  not  quite  so 
high  prices  as  formerly. — E.  M.  A. 

Saratoga  County — We  are  having 
beautiful  days  with  just  enough  snow 
for  the  children  to  enjoy  their  skiis 
and  sleds.  The  State  roads  having  no 
snow  prevents  the  farmers  doing  much 
team  work  with  sleighs.  Some  are 
drawing  logs  to  saw  mill  on  dirt  roads 
and  some  have  them  trucked  after 
drawing  from  woods.  Potatoes  were 
so  cheap  last  fall  that  some  held  their 
crop  over  in  the  hopes  of  better 
prices  this  spring,  but  the  market  is 
dull  at  present.  Dairymen’s  League 
milk  prices  average  about  $3.75,  far¬ 
mer’s  butter  50  cents  per  pound,  and 
eggs  from  40  to  50  cents  per  dozen. 


OPPORTUNITY 
CANADA  OFFERS 


Distinct  Advantages 

In  Canada  average  crop  yields 
are  high  and  of  finest  qualify; 
good  prices  are  paid  for  farm 
products.  Freight  rates  and 
taxes  are  low.  The  reasonably 
priced  land  enables  sons  of 
fanners  to  start  out  profitably 
for  themselves,  often  in  the 
same  locality.  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
on  this  great  new  land  of 
opportunity* 

lofCc 

ip  conmtioni  _ _ 

contnbute  to  happiness  and 
contentment.  There  are  good 
schools  in  every  community 
and  universities  in  every  pro¬ 
vince,  good  churches  or  all 
denominations,  good  roads, 
nearby  markets  and  hospi¬ 
table  neighbors. 


A  Land  of  Contentment 

Living  conditions  in  Canada 


Canada  has  millions  of  acres  awaiting  set¬ 
tlement  and  offers  rich  rewards  to  those 
who  grasp  the  opportunity.  Much  of  this 
land  is  within  a  few  miles  of  railroads  and 
can  be  bought  for  $15  to  $25  per  acre,  with 
long  terms  of  payment  if  desired.  Free 
Government  homesteads  are  available  fur¬ 
ther  back. 

All  Branches  of  Agriculture 

Whether  you  engage  in  mixed  farming, 
stock  raising,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  poul¬ 
try  raising,  or  grain  growing,  here,  in 
Canada,  you  will  find  fertile  acres  ready  to 
yield  you  dollars  in  return  for  your  labor. 

IVrite  for  Free  Booklet 

which  tells  you  about  farm  opportunities 
in  Canada.  Address  your  nearest  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  Information  Bureau, 
Dept.  C-47  below. 


301  E.  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. ;  308  North  2nd  St.,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 


’  %r 


I 


Write  Today  to  Canadian  Government 
Information  Bureau,  Dept.  C-47 

at  your  nearest  address  above 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on 
Farm  Opportunities  in  Canada 


Name. 


Address 


''Sale  Extended^ 

Until  April  1st 

DEDUCT  10% 

FROM  CATALOG  PRICES 


Modern  Bathroom 


Includes- Bathtub.  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin,  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  Five- 
Year  Guaranteed  Materials. 


Was  $58.50.  Now 


let  ana  enamel- 

$52-65 


Xblcx  Pqv  The  Freight 
▼  T  G  X  ay  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


YOUNG  MEN 


I .earn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profession, 
where  ability  wins  early  recognition.  If  you  are 
between  18  and  30.  love  nature  and  outdoor 
work,  like  to  travel,  have  well-formed  habits,  we 
will  train  you  and  pay  you  while  learning. 
Write  TO-DAY. 

THE  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  OF  TREE  SURGERY, 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree 
Expert  Co. 

Dept.  110  Stamford,  Connecticut 


Read  “HUNTING  &  FISHING” 

A  52-nagc  monthly  magazine  crammed  full  of  hunt¬ 
ing.  fishing,  camping,  trapping  stories,  pictures,  val¬ 
uable  information  about  guns,  rifles,  fishing  tackle, 
game  law  changes,  best  places  to  get  fish  and  game, 
etc.  Biggest  value  ever  offered  in  a  sporting  magazine. 

wil1  send  you  Hunting  &  Fish- 
OpecidiViiering  jiagazinc  f0r  a  whole  year.  12 
big  issues  and  this  husky  Remington  pocket  knife 
with  two  keen  cutting  blades  of  finest  steel. 


Clipthisadv.andcnclose$f  bill.  Mailyourordertodayto 
Hunting  AFidking Magazine  294Traa»itBldg.Boi  ton, Man. 


Ottawa  Log  Saw 


%BEAJESTOfFE 
even  mam 


V&\Mak«  Money! 

VfvJ'py  than  10  men,  Ottawa  emaily  operated  by  man  er  »ey. 
U —  Fell*  trooe  — eawe  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  onjrino  for  other 
work  30  DAY*  TRIAL.  Wrlto  today  for  FREE  kook.  Ahippad 
from  factory  or  nearoat  of  10  branch  hoosea. 

omw»  mfg.  CO,  801  -W  Woid  Street,  Ottawa.  Ainu 


BERING  EAR  OIL 

Especially  for  Ears — Scicntificially  CorteCS 
A  COMFORT  and  RELIEF  for 
—POOR  HEARING 
— BUZZY  AND  NOISY  EARS 
—DRY  AND  ITCHY  EARS 
—EARACHES 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist” 
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For  farm  machinery 
this  all-round  gasoline  is  best” 

say  farmers  here 

NO  MATTER  whether  it  is  a  truck,  a  tractor  or  a  portable 
engine,  it  will  start  quicker  with  Socony  Special  Gasoline. 

All  over  New  York  and  New  England,  farmers  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  this  all-round  gasoline.  For  all  kinds  of  work, 

in  all  kinds  of  weather,  they  agree  that  Socony  Special  is  best. 

•  * 

In  their  tractors  it  means  quicker  starting  and  greater  power. 

Portable  engines  start  easily  with  one  turn  of  the  flywheel.  And 
Socony  Special  Gasoline  in  cars  and  trucks  means  greater  mile¬ 
age,  freedom  from  knocking  and  long  life  for  the  motor. 

Farmers  find,  too,  that  their  equipment  runs  more  efficiently 
on  Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil  or  Socony  990-A  Motor  Oil  for 
Ford  cars.  These  oils  are  ideal  companion  products  to  Socony 
Gasoline  and  Socony  Special  Gasoline. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

SHEEP 

BREEDER. 


Stomach  Worms  in  Sheep 

Can  you  recommend  a  remedy  for 
stomach  worms  in  sheep? — Mrs.  D.  p,t 
New  York. 

HE  following  directions  are  taken 
from  Farmers’  Bulletin  1150  for  the 
copper  sulphate  treatment  of  stomach 
worms  in  sheep: 

“In  the  preparation  of  the  dose  use 
only  clear  blue  crystals  of  copper  sul- 
phate  (bluestone).  When  ready  to 
make  up  the  solution,  crush  the  crys¬ 
tals  to  a  fine  powder.  Dissolve  one 
quarter  pound  (avoirdupois)  of  the 
powdered  crystals  in  one  pint  of  boiling 
water,  using  a  porcelain  or  enamel- 
ware  dish,  as  the  bluestone  will  cor¬ 
rode  most  metals.  Then  add  enough 
cold  water  to  make  three  gallons,  using 
Wooden,  earthenware,  or  other  non- 
metalic  receptacles.  This  will  make  an 
aproximate  one  per  cent  solution  and 
will  be  enough  to  dose  100  adult  sheep 
allowing  for  about  a  ten  per  cent 
waste. 

The  amounts  of  the  dosage  for  both 
old  sheep  and  lambs  are: 

For  lambs  under  one  year  of  age-*- 
1%  ounces  (50cc). 

For  sheep  past  one  year  old— 3% 
ounces  ( lOOcc ) . 

“A  glass  with  marks  scratched  on 
the  side  with  a  file  may  be  used  for 
measuring  the  doses.  Sheep  may  be 
drenched  with  a  narrow-necked  bottle, 
a  syringe,  or  a  funnel  and  rubber  tube 
with  a  brass  mouthpiece  in  the  end. 
Customarily  the  treatment  is  given 
after  the  sheep  have  been  starved  over 
night;  but  apparently  it  may  be  given 
with  equally  good  results  without  pre¬ 
liminary  fasting,  provided  the  animals 
are  not  gorged  with  feed  or  water 
when  treated. 

“While  being  drenched,  the  sheep 
should  remain  on  all  four  legs  with  its 
head  held  horizontally.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  for  if  the  head  is  held  above 
the  horizontal  (nose  higher  than  eyes) 
there  is  danger  of  some  of  the  fluid 
passing  into  the  lungs,  thereby  caus¬ 
ing  pneumonia  and  almost  certain 
death.  Care  in  the  administration  of 
the  dose  is  highly  important  as  care¬ 
lessness  or  any  undue  haste  is  liable 
to  have  serious  results.” 

There  are  also  a  number  of  com¬ 
mercial  worm  remedies  on  the  market. 


SOCONY 

HOUt  »AT  Off 

Gasoline  *,  Special  Gasoline  *  Parabase  Motor  Oils  -  990-A  Motor  Oil  for  Fords 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  Ne'w  YORK 


j^rSpiains  md  Bruises 

Absorbing  rcdnces  thieketl&t 
Wollen  tis*ues,#oft  curbs,  filled  tendons, 
soreness  from  bruise#  or  strains.  Does 
ooi  blister,  icmore  hair  or  lay  np  home. 
$2A0  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Bone 
book  1-Bfree.  Write  for  It  today, 

ftraA  ihir.  "Horw  hed  Urgr  wrvlthqc  ja* 
twtow  kaee.  N*nrg<HK;  bw  sot 
Ham  good  *»  ever.  Here  i 
for  year*  wills  i 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  dr  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package— a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam- 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 
LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  :  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Hcaresormoney  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mall. 
Ths  Newton  Remedy  Co. 


Molasses  for  Fattening 
Lambs 

NUMBER  of  Western  New  YorK 
^farmers,  who  feed  lambs  for 
irket  during  the  winter  months, 
Derimenting  with  molasses  as  a  pa 
the  grain  ration  this  year.  ■  n 


e  results  have  been  entirely  fav 
ile.  Sheep  feeders  claim  that  molas 
not  only  fattening  but  also  acts  as 

ild  laxative.  „_rts 

The  ratio  of  molasses  to  other  pa 
the  grain  ration  varies  with  tne  h, 
rent  farmers.  Some  use  six  to  JL 
illons  to  thirty  bushels  of  g  ' 
hers  are  using  twice  that  amo  * 
le  cheap  grade  of  molasses  is 
e  cost  of  which  is  only  $40  a 
herever  the  writer  has  seen  ’ 
e  lambs  take  to  it  like  ducks 
ater. 

Little  or  no  difficulty  is  experien 
using  a  molasses  ration  in  a 
eder  as  the  grain  feeds  down  < 
.tie  or  no  gumming.  In  fact,  tne  ^ 
ers  are  entirely  satisfied  with  i 
P.,  New  York. 


Farmers  who  are  interested  in 
lould  consult  a  Cornell  buUeti  _ 
los  and  the  production  and  « 

:  silage.  Write  to  the  office  of  puw 
on  at  the  state  college  of  agric  w 
t  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  and  ask  for  E 
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FREE  TRIAL- 
EASY  TERMS 

Extra  Unit 
for  3  Cows 
>  At  Slight 
Extra  Cost 

10  Year 

'Guarantee 

Down  AFTER  FREE  TRIAL 

The  last  word  in  Milkers  and  the  big- 

_  gest  value  ever  offered.  PAGE  Milkers 

are  fully  PORTABLE.  No  pipe  lines.  No  pul- 
gators.  Nothing  to  install.  Just  wheel  it  in  and 
start  milking.  Milks  2  cows  at  once.  Extra  unit 
for  3  cows  can  be  attached  for  small  extra  cost. 
Also  can  be  equipped  with  our  High  Speed  Milk¬ 
ing  Device.  Simplest  and  best  electric  milker  on 
market.  Easy  terms  —  pay  for  it  out  of  your 
milk  Checks.  We  also  sell  complete  line  of  2, 3  and 
4-cow  PORTABLE  Milkers  with  Hand,  Gasoline 
or  Electric  power  for  $129  and  up.  Free  Trial  and 
Easy  Terms  where  we  have  no  agent  or  salesman. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  rock  bottom  prices. 

User  Agents  Wanted  SnSrSo&iE 

ers  on  your  farm.  Write  for  full  details.  ® 

BURTON  -  PAGE  CO..  Dept.  157 
537  So.  Dearborn  Street  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Mefd/ Tubes  Replace  Rubber 

A  single-tube  system— now  with 
half  as  much  rubber— half  as 
much  wear!  Short  tubes— easy- 
washing— clean  milk!  Send  for 
illustrated  catalog. 

“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 


L-  C.  Noble,  Pouitney,  Vermont, 
says:  ‘  ‘  After  using  another  milker 
for  more  than  two  years  I  in¬ 
stalled  a  Burrell.  I  find  that  it 
roilksthecows  clean, costsless  for 
power,  easier  toclean ,  is  all  around 
the  best  milker  I  ever  used.” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


BUrre 

MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Quality  FIRST,  then 
price— has  trebled  sales 
in  3  years!  Clear  Fir  and 
selected  Hemlock.  Self 
draining  joints  — -  doors 
can’t  stick— gambrel  roof 
— f>  anchors— best  “buy” 
on  market.  Printed  mat¬ 
ter  and  special  .winter 
offer  FREE. 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 


POWER  MILKER 


FK  CADY 
TO  USE 


30 1  Daw?  Free  Trial 

N®w  Models  now  ready  for  delivery 
SnH  factory •  Astonishing  low  price# 

RlDri>DAAirE2.£ot  buy  until  you  get  them.  ^ 
2EH  NTS  WANTED  to  ride  and  exhibit 
Make  bi*  money.  Many  models  $21.60  up. 
i  llTDC  Guaranteed  $1.60  each,  wheels. 

1  ■  *•  w w  amps,  horns,  equipment  at  half 
•  prices.  Send  No  Money.  Write  for 
our  marvelous  prices  ana 
terms  on  RANGER  Bicycle*. 

fYpjgffl  Jcct.  0205! 


Mead 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 
quently  resulting  in  loss  of  one  or  more 
quarters  of  the  udder. 

The  principal  point  to  watch  is  to 
give  the  animal  treatment'  as  soon  as 
the  disease  is  observed  and  to  use  all 
possible  precaution  to  prevent  spread 
to  all  other  animals  in  the  herd. 


Boosting  Fall  Milk 
Production 

IF  dairymen  wish  to  have  an  efficient 
milk  production  during  ten  months  of 
the  year,  preventing  the  usual  fall 
shortage,  proper  feeding  must  be  used. 
Increased  milk  production  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November  is  an 
easy  matter  if  the  cows  are  given  the 
right  kind  of  feed  during  the  Spring 
and  Summer,  according  to  the  lecture 
given  by  Professor  William  T.  Crandall 
of  Cornell  University  at  Lockport  re¬ 
cently. 

The  time  to  start  the  program  for 
boosting  the  fall  production  is  in  the 
Spring.  Spring-freshened  cows  should 
be  given  grain  rations  in  addition  to 
their  pasture  feed.  The  dairyman  must 
be  willing  to  continue  these  grain  ra¬ 
tions  through  the  summer,  and  the 
cows  must  be  fed  well  during  the  dry 
season  so  that  their  physical  condition 
will  be  sound  when  they  freshen. 

The  dairyman  should  know  the  daily 
production  of  each  cow  and  feed  grain 
enough  to  produce  that  amount  of 
milk,  providing  that  the  amount  of 
grain  is  not  greater  than  the  ratio  of 
one  pound  to  three  or  four  pounds  of 
milk.  By  using  the  cows  to  the  best 
advantage  there  should  be  no  Fall  short¬ 
age  and  the  surplus  during  the  flush 
seasons  would  not  be  greatly  increased. 
Such  a  system  would  be  profitable  to 
the  dairyman. 

Cows  On  Pasture  Need  Grain 

According  to  Professor  Crandall,  a 
dairyman  must  get  an  income  of  more 
than  $100  per  cow  a  year  over  the  cost 
of  the  feed  to  realize  a  profit.  Such  a 
profit  will  pay  about  forty  cents  an 
hour  for  the  labor,  a  wage  compensa¬ 
tion  that  would  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  all  farmers. 

To  help  make  this  net  income  of  $100 
per  cow,  an  increased  milk  production 
in  the  fall  when  the  prices  are  higher 
should  be  worked  for.  Most  farmers 
make  the  mistake  of  taking  the  grain 
rations  from  their  cows  as  soon  as 
turned  out  to  pasture.  The  continued 
feeding  of  grain  should  be  given  a 
trial.  The  keeping  of  a  milk  produc¬ 
tion  record,  also  a  record  of  the  amount 
of  grain  fed,  will  show  the  farmer  the 
amount  of  feed  necessary  to  produce  his 
milk  and  will  answer  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  continual  use  of 
grain  will  increase  the  Fall  production. 
— H.  B.  P  ,  New  York. 


COMPLETE 


MHk  2  to  4  cows  at  a  «me— 18  to  40  an  hour. 
ri.t?>t--0nv^n.  en*:-  Easy  to  use.  Sold  on  30 
ss  Free  Trial.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  _ 
.Cornea  With  2  H.  P.  Engine  or  Electric  Motor 
_y  ose  when  uncrated  —  no  installation  cost  — 
10  pipes— no  special  equipment 
-eeaea.  Poes  the  work  of  four 
milk  hands.  Self  -  cleaner. 

Free  Book  -SS 

Truth  About  Hilkera.’  Complete 
with  picture..  WriU.tod.T- 

OTTAWA  MFC.  CO. 

622  White  St.,  Ottawa,  Kaae.  , 


Composition  of  Cow’s  Milk 

Constituents  Per  cent 

Water  .  87.0 

Fat  .  4.0 

Carbohydrates  :  Milk  sugar .  5.0 

Protein : 

Casein  . - .  2.8 

.  Albumin  . ! . 5 

Mineral  matter  . „ . 7 

Total . 100.0 

U.  S.  L>.  A.  Extension  Service  Handbook. 


Milk  Absorbs  Odors  and 
Flavors 

MILK  is  a  food  which  absorbs  flavors 
very  readily  and  for  this  reason 
particular  care  is  necessary  during  the 
winter  time  while  the  cows  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  barn.  One  caution  that 
should  be  followed  is  to  feed  any 
highly  flavored  feeds  such  as  ensilage, 
turnips,  cabbage  or  weedy  hay  follow¬ 
ing  milking  rather  than  before.  An¬ 
other  point  that  needs  emphasis  is  to 
check  up  on  all  points  in  handling  the 
milk  to  see  that  all  utensils  are  clean 
and  sterile  and  that  the  milk  is  cooled 
immediately. 

Proper  ventilation  and  light  of  a 
dairy  barn  help  by  removing  odors 
quickly  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairying 
estimates  that  about  $6,000,000  worth 
of  milk  is  rejected  annually  because  it 
has  soured  and  an  approximately  equal 
amount  because  of  its  off  flavor. 


SAVED 

if  CHEMUNG 
COUNTY 

$1 


ON  THIS  BARN 

When  the  Chemung  County,  New  York,  Improvement  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  build  a  new  Dairy  and  Horse  Barn  on  the 
County  Farm,  Jamesway  was  asked  to  prepare  the  building 
plans.  Five  contractors  put  in  bids.  The  difference  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  bid  was  $1940.  The  job  went  to  the 
low  bidder.  After  the  barn  was  built  Mr.  A.  G.  Turner, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  wrote  us  as  follows: 

“Wo  are  certainly  well  pleased — your 
Plan  Service  helped  Save  us  a  lot  of 
money  besides  giving  us  a  better  barn.1* 


We  Can  Save 
Money  for  You  Too 


If  you  plan  to  Build — Remodel — Equip  or  Ventilate  a  Dairy 
Barn  —  Poultry  House  —  Hog  House  or  Horse  Barn  be  sure 
to  send  for  our  Free  Book.  It  tells  all  about  the  Jamesway 
Money-Saving  Farm  Building  Plan  Service.  It  also  tells 
about  Jamesway  Labor  -  Saving,  Money- 
Making  Equipment  for  all  kinds  of  Live  __ 

Stock.  For  more  than  twenty  years  James  way  Rl  _ 

has  specialized  on  better  farm  buddings  for  ■  Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 
less  money.  Before  you  do  a  thing  find  out  ■  taavYttq  iurvr^  ~  * 

how  our  Plan  Service  will  save  you  money.  _  ^  MES  MFG.  COMPANY,  Dept.  7934 
Hundreds  of  farmers  make  use  of  this  help-  ■  Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK 
‘  ‘  ~  “  “  Tam  interested  in  □  Building 

□  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 


ful  Jamesway  Service  every  year.  Mail 
coupon  today  to  office  nearest  you  for  cata¬ 
log  and  full  particulars. 


James  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept. 7934 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


I 
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□  Cow  Bam 

□  Hog  House 


□  Horse  Barn 

□  Poultry  House 


Name 


Post  Office 


R-F-D . State. 


A  Farmers  Star e 


EVERY  farmer  knows  how  important  it  is  to  have  a 
responsible  and  well-stocked  hardware  store  close 
at  hand.  In  times  of  emergency  when  a  broken 
bolt  or  a  worn  out  drive  belt  ties  up  an  important  part 
of  the  farm  work  you  go  to  your  local  store  for  help. 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware  Stores  carry  thousands  of 
little  items  to  render  just  such  service  as  this  to  you — 
practically  without  profit  because  of  the  long  time  which 
the  money  paid  for  thisemergency  stands  on  the  shelves. 
In  buying  other  things  in  the  store,  you  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reciprocate  for  emergency  service  as  well  as  to 
get  the  best  of  quality  merchandise  at  right  prices.  You 
can  “see  before  you  buy”  and  thus  be  sure  of  satisfaction 
tag’ 

Arrange  now  to  fix  up  your  fences 
this  spring.  At  our  stores  you  will 
get  all  needed  fencing  material  of 
dependable  quality  at  lower  prices. 


at  a  “tag”  store. 


Look,  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


ry>lu'  c* 

jflMOetwce 
Hardware 
Stores 


'.k . 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  personal  help 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases! 


J 
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G  OOD  farm 

fence  pays  for  itself  in  helping 
you  cut  production  costs  and  in 
crease  your  profits. 

That’s  why  farmers  everywhere  are  buying 
Zinc  Insulated  Fences.  They  have  learned  from 
experience  that  Zinc  Insulated  Fence  offers  more 
for  the  money  in  dependability  and  long  life. 

SEE  THE  ZINC  INSULATED  FENCE 
DEALER  IN  YOUR  TOWN 

He  carries  Zinc  Insulated  Fence,  Banner 
or  Ideal  Steel  Posts  and  Gates  in 
stock.  He  has  the  kind  of  Fence  that 
can  serve  you  best  and  is  able 
to  help  you  get  the  biggest 
value  at  the  lowest  cost, 
quality  considered. 


> 


j 


Zinc  Insulated  Fences  in  the  Following  Brands 
AMERICAN  ROYAL  ANTHONY  NATIONAL 
PRAIRIE  MONITOR  U.  S. 

Banner  and  Ideal  Steel  Posts — Steel  Gates 
National  Expanding  Anchor  Dirt  Set  End  and  Corner  Posts 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


MAGIC  BROODER 

Superior  Equipment  for  Chick  Raising 


Every  Feature  Practical 

Great  Fuel  Saver 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Double  Heat  control,  gas  chamber,  coal  feed,  non-clog- 
ing  grates — insure  pure  air  and  even  temperature, 
thus  producing  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Extra 
rigid  deflector  spreads  heat  evenly. 

Giant  Magic  unequalled  for  raising  broilers. 

EVERY  BROODER  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  free  catalogue  giving 
full  description,  also  our  Improv¬ 
ed  Roof  Pipe  which  catches  con¬ 
densation  above  the  roof.  Made  to  take  either  3 
in.  or  4  in.  pipe  from  brooder  at  same  price. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 

310  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N  .J. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


ml  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

K  AK  1  Wh.  Leghorns  II  per  100 

A,  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

________  S.  C.  Red . . 14  per  100 

■WTfltyP  Heavy  Mixed .  12  per  100 

■i  |  Mg  bB  ■  Light  Mixed... .  9  per  100 

500  lots  i/ac  less;  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

arcuia°r.  freeC.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Famous  Tancred 
Strain,  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn 
Chicks,  from  heavy  laying  free  range  flocks.  Our  flocks 
are  headed  with  260  egg  strain  cockerels.  Write  for  our 
new  free  circular  and  our  prices. 

Cocolamus  Poultry  Farm,  Box  40,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Wyckoff  Tancred  1J  1  'V 
White  Leghorns 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


iJALITY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  per  10ft  -  $  1 1 . 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 
Light  mix  $9  per  100.  Heavy  $11.  Special  prices  on 
er  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  New  circular  free.  „ 
GAR  C.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  B  1  *». 


Lamona 

Baby  Chicks 
Selling  Eggs 

START  NOW  to  build  your  flock  of 
the  finest  all-purpose  fowl  ever  de¬ 
veloped.  Prolific  layer  of  white-shelled 
eggs,  fine  table  fowl,  develops  early, 
grows  fast  and  will  command  top  prices. 
Day-old  chicks,  $1.00  each;  settings, 
$5  to  $50.  Order  now  to  insure  delivery. 

S.  E.  RAYMOND  -  Chardon,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks....4.00  7.50  14  S.CAV.  Leg . 3.50  6.50  12 

S.C.R.I.  Reds..  4.00  7.50  14  Heavy  Mixed....3.50  6.50  12 
500  Lots  *4c  less.  -  1000  L&ts  lo  less. 

Free  Range  Flocks.  ,  Live  Delivery. 

N.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


A  New  Development  in 
Raising  Baby  Chicks 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
battery  brooder  as  any  method  now  in 
practice. 

For  the  small  flock  owner  the  battery 
is  of  particular  value.  From  this  point 
on  in  the  story  we  will  deal  entirely 
with  the  problem  as  it  affects  the  small 
poultryman  who  puts  out  only  a  few 
hundred  chicks.  Take  for  instance  the 
small  flock  owner  who  wants  to  start  a 
thousand  chicks  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  three  or  four  hundred  laying 
hens  for  next  winter’s  flock.  The  usual 
practice  would  be  to  start  two  or  three 
brooder  stoves.  Some  have  good  suc¬ 
cess  by  putting  500  chicks  under  one 
brooder  stove  but  the  average  poultry- 
man  or  small  flock  owner  will  experi¬ 
ence  a  high  mortality  from  crowding 
chicks  when  brooding  in  large  numbers 
in  the  same  pen.  The  most  successful 
poultrymen  use  two  stoves  for  this 
number  of  chicks.  This  means  two 
small  brooder  houses  or  a  large  build¬ 
ing  capable  of  holding  that  number  of 
stoves. 

Compare  this  method  with  one  where 
the  battery  system  is  followed.  Instead 
of  heating  up  two  brooder  stoves,  one 
small  building  with  a  battery  will  hold 
the  same  number  of  chicks  and  the 
crowding  problem  has  been  practically 
eliminated.  Recent  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Vineland,  New  Jersey 
area,  shows  that  the  average  brooder 
stove  with  the  canopy  removed  will 
heat  the  building  sufficiently  for  the 
battery  that  will  hold  one  thousand 
chicks.  Of  course  the  building  must  be 
properly  constructed  and  free  from  all 
drafts.  The  stove  is  usually  set  on  one 
side  of  the  building,  preferably  on  the 
west  or  the  north.  The  battery  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  building 
where  the  stove  stood  formerly. 

At  this  point  a  new  factor  in  poultry 
production  enters  the  situation.  For¬ 
merly  we  have  been  told  to  have  a  tem¬ 
perature  under  the  hover  around  98  or 
100  degrees  for  the  first  five  days.  Re¬ 
cent  observations  at  Vineland  show 
that  if  the  temperature  of  the  building 
is  kept  around  85  degrees  the  chicks 
will  thrive  equally  as  well  if  not  better 
than  where  the  temperature  under  the 
hover  has  been  kept  tip  around  100  de¬ 
grees.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  a  temperature  of  98  under  the 
hover  and  an  even  room  temperature  of 
85  degrees,  are  two  entirely  different 
propositions.  It  may  be  that  while  the 
temperature  under  the  hover  may  be 
98,  outside  in  the  rest  of  the  building  it 
may  be  down  to  55  or  60  degrees.  Some 
of  the  most  successful  battery  oper¬ 
ators  state  that  they  have  had  very 
satisfactory  results  with  even  much 
lower  temperatures  after  the  first  few 
days.  Indications  now  point  to  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  change  in  the  temperatures 
recommended  for  the  brooding  of 
chicks.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
the  temperature  under  the  wing  of  the 
mother  hen  is  rarely  anywhere  near  95 
degrees.  Some  tell  us  that  a  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  room  of  fifty  degrees  is  suf¬ 
ficient  after  the  first  week  or  ten  days. 

Feeding  Simplified 

The  battery  has  simplified  the  feed¬ 
ing  practices.  All  .of  the  feed  is  placed 
in  hoppers  fastened  to  the  outside  of 
the  brooder.  In  this  method  there  is 
not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that  the 
feed  can  become  contaminated  in  any 
way.  The  feed  boxes  are  always  kept 
clean  and  no  feed  is  ever  wasted.  The 
same  applies  to  the  water  and  the  but¬ 
termilk.  It  is  impossible  for  the  chicks 
to  become  wet  or  drown  by  falling  in 
the  drinking  fountains.  With  the 
screened  floor  and  the  removable  gal¬ 
vanized  dropping  pans  the  brooder  is 
kept  clean  all  of  the  time  and  the  sani¬ 
tation  problem  has  been  solved.  These 
dropping  pans  are  removed  by  pulling 
out  at  one  side  and  are  easily  cleaned. 
If  the  bottoms  are  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  shavings  or  finely  cut  hay  all 
the  moisture  is  quickly  absorbed  and 
( Continued,  On  Opposite  Page ) 
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Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  contaminated  drinking  water.  Babv 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour 
germs  and  ordinary  drinking  water 
often  becomes  contaminated  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  entire 
flock  and  cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two 
thirds  your  hatch  before  you  are  aware. 
Don’t  wait  until  you  lose  half  youi 
chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time  that 
saves  nine.”  Remember  that  in  every 
hatch  there  is  the  danger  of  some  in¬ 
fected  chicks — danger  of  diarrhea  in 
some  form  and  other  loose  bowel  and 
intestinal  troubles.  Don’t  let  a  few 
chicks  infect  your  entire  flock.  Give 
Walko  Tablets  in  all  drinking  water 
for  the  first  two  weeks  and  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens 
before.  These  letters  prove  it: 


Mrs.  Bradshaw’s  Remarkable  Success 
in  Raising  Baby  Chicks 
“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  Tablets  for  use  in  the 
drinking  water  of  baby  chicks.  I  used 
two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets  and 
my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
Company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” 
— Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconfield, 
Iowa. 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried  different 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged 
with  the  chicken  business.  Finally  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Wa¬ 
terloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko 
Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  drinking 
water  for  baby  chicks.  It’s  just  the 
only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free  from 
disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick 
after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 


We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely 
at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you 
can  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonder¬ 
working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in  the 
drinking  water  for  baby  chicks.  So 
you  can  prove — as  thousands  have 
proven — that  it  will  reduce  your  losses 
and  double,  treble,  even  quadruple  your 
profits.  Send  50c  for  a  package  of 
Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00  for  extra  large 
box)- — give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You'll  find  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens 
before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  You  run 
no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever 
used.  The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  the 
oldest  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  hack  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  420 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


Baby  lQ  Chicks 


WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAIN 


100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office. 

100  500 

White  Leghorns _ $12.00  $57.50 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  E,  RICHFIELD, 


$33:  EGGS  $1^? 
"Duck  News 

R0YL.  I  N  Y 


DUCKLINGS 


Islip. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  j?he  km! (tbatM; 

~  *  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  A,  Pitt.town.  N-J- 


Chicks' 


Circular  free. 
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they  can  be  cleaned  in  the  morning 
with  no  trouble  whatever.  With  the 
battery  there  is  no  litter  or  filth  for  the 
chickens  to  pick  up  which  may  be  laden 
with  disease  germs.  This  new  idea  has 
proven  that  the  disease  problem  has 
been  reduced  to  a  very  low  point  since 
its  first  inception. 

By  using  feeds  that  are  properly  bal¬ 
anced  and  adding  cod  liver  oil  with  its 
vitamines  many  of  the  so-called  baby 
chick  diseases  are  overcome.  With  the 
use  of  balanced  feeds,  leg  weakness  is 
unknown,  toe-picking  is  rarely  experi¬ 
enced  and  there  is  little  chance  for  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases,  especial¬ 
ly  bacillary  white  diarrhea. 

Details  Require  Less  Attention 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  use 
of  the  battery  will  require  less  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  brooder  stove,  as  it  be¬ 
comes  a  routine  proposition.  If  a  bat¬ 
tery  is  neglected  the  consequences  are 
not  as  serious  as  the  battery  depends 
on  room  temperature  while  the  brooder 
stove  depends  upon  hover  temperature. 
The  temperature  under  the  hover  will 
drop  rapidly  with  the  lowering  of  the 
fire  while  the  room  temperature  will 
remain  high  for  a  long  period  because 
of  the  larger  area  to  cool. 

By  removing  and  cleaning  the  drop¬ 
ping  pans  each  morning,  the  entire 
building  will  be  kept  sweet  and  clean 
and  one  of  the  worst  disease  menaces 
removed.  All  of  the  work  with  the 
battery  is  in  the  battery  room  while 
with  the  brooder  stove  you  must  go  in 
and  out,  carrying  coal,  and  ashes,  and 
making  more  or  less  noise.  This  dis¬ 
turbs  the  chickens  and  makes  them 
easily  frightened.  Also  there  is  the 
possibility  present  of  excessive  floor 
drafts  with  its  resultant  chilling  of  the 
chicks.  More  work  is  also  involved  in 
cleaning  out  the  litter,  entailing  con¬ 
siderable  expense  and  bother. 

Ventilation 

One  of  the  big  problems  that  has 
arisen  with  the  use  of  the  battery  has 
been  that  of  ventilation.  It  has  been 
rather  difficult  to  keep  the  air  in  the 
battery  room  free  from  odors  at  all 
times. 

The  ventilation  in  the  average  sized 
brooder  house  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
housing  of  a  thousand  chicks  where 
formerly  only  two  or  three  hundred 
were  kept.  After  a  few  hours  the  air 
in  the  battery  room  becomes  quite  foul 
if  some  additional  means  of  ventilation 
is  not  used.  It  can  be  easily  realized 
that  one  thousand  chicks  consume  a 
large  amount  of  air  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

This  can  be  overcome  in  the  smaller 
buildings  where  only  one  battery  is  lo¬ 
cated  by  the  installation  of  a  special 
ventilator  at  the  top  of  the  room  so 
that  the  foul  air  can  pass  out.  In 
rooms  where  two  or  more  batteries  are 
in  operation  much  trouble  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  past.  By  installing  a 
small  blower  and  a  cheap  ventilation 
f^steni  the  problem  can  be  solved  and 
the  air  kept  pure  and  sweet  all  day 
long.  The  ventilator  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  made  at  home.  The  blower 
need  not  be  operated  during  the  night 
as  the  birds  are  usually  quiet  at  that 
'rne  and  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no 
ifficulty  to  keep  the  air  pure  at  that 


Moving  the  Birds 

in  detail  that  must  not  be  over- 

oked  is  that  of  moving  the  birds  after 
ney  are  ten  days  or  two  weeks  old  to 
rger  quarters.  During  the  first  few 
ays  one  compartment  of  a  battery  will 
accommodate  250  chicks.  After  the 
j-u  tea  days,  due  to  a  rapid  growth, 
m‘J  Wl11  begin  to  crowd  and  must  have 
Cr  e,room-  If  they  are  permitted  to 
this  k  toe'Picking  often  starts  in  at 
m  irae-  The  most  successful  poultry- 

half  f  Ahe  of  ten  days  put  one 
tripn/  n  tbe  birds  in  another  compart- 
sepnL?f  the  battery.  At  the  end  of  the 
anfi  f  ^eek  they  are  a8"ain  separated 
er_  the  end  of  the  week,  if  the 
Comnn  „has  been  normal,  the  battery 
By  h  ment  wiil  b°!d  only  fifty  chicks. 
thP  ais,  flme  the  chicks  are  ready  for 
ha  1°°der  house  on  range.  If  they 
g-r  ,  been  properly  hardened  by  the 
and  ta  reduction  of  the  temperature 
ne  weather  is  not  too  cold  they 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Your  car 


and  truck  aren’t 


specially  adjusted  racers 


Your  tractor 


isn’t  a  laboratory 


But  they  are  the  best  places  in  the  world  for 
you  to  prove  that  the  amazing  New  Mobiloil 
can  save  you  money  every  day. 


W e  announce  the  New  Mobiloil-— an  oil  so  startling 
in  its  performance  that  the  superlative  statements  we 
are  ready  to  make  about  it  are  actually  conservative. 

For  example,  repeated  road  and  laboratory  tests 
prove  that  this  New  Mobiloil  commonly  assures 
from  10%  to  30%  more  power  than  other  oils  sold 
for  the  same  purpose.  Which  means  a  saving  of  as 
much  as  16%  in  gasoline  consumption.  Our  tests 
have  consistently  bettered  these  figures. 

Under  high  speeds  or  full  load  you  will  find,  as 
our  road  tests  have  repeatedly  shown,  that  this 
New  Mobiloil  consumes  more  slowly  than  any  other 
oil  of  equal  body  .  .  .  and  it  is  an  established  engi¬ 
neering  fact  that  the  oil  which  lasts  longest  at  high 
speed  also  lubricates  best  at  any  speed. 

This  amazing  New  Mobiloil’s  wearing  quality  will 
save  you  anywhere  from  15%  to  50%  in  oil  con¬ 
sumption.  And  the  fact  that  it  does  a  better  lu¬ 
bricating  job  means  fewer  repairs  and  less  time  lost 
through  costly  breakdowns. 

Substantial  quantity  discount 

For  a  season’s  supply  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  in  the 
5  5 -gallon  and  30-gallon  drums  with  convenient 
faucets.  On  these  large  containers  your  Mobiloil 
dealer  will  give  you  a  substantial  discount.  His 
complete  Mobiloil  chart  tells  you  the  correct  grade 
of  Mobiloil  for  your  car,  tractor  and  truck. 


Make  this  chart  your  guide 

U  shows  the  correct  grides  of  Gsrgoyle  Mobiloil  for 
certiin  prominent  cars.  Ifyourciris  not  listed  here.secat 
your  dealer’s  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart,  which  rec¬ 
ommends  the  correct  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  etc. 


NAMES  OP 

Passenger 

CAPS 

\ „ 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Auburn,  6-66 . 

A 

"  8-cyl . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

ether  models 

A- 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Buick _ 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Cadillac. . .  . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Chandler  Special  Six 

... . 

A, 

Arc. 

A 

A 

other  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Chevrolet . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc- 

Chrysler,  4-cy! . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

"  .Imperial... 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

other  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

De  Soto _ _ _ 

A 

Arc. 

Dodge  Brothers. _ 

A. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.* 

Durant . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Erskine . . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Essex . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Ford,  Model  A. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

"  Model  T . 

f 

■£ 

£ 

£ 

Franklin . . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Gardner,  8-cyl . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

4*  other  models 

A 

A 

Graham-Paige™ _ 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

- 

^Hudson. .  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobile.  ...... 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

-A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

La  Salle . 

BB 

Arc, 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

Marmon,  8-cyl . 

A 

Arc. 

■  A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

.  .  “  other  models 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

.  Moon . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Nash,  Adv.  &  Sp.  6 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

other  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Packard . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Peerless,  72, 90, 91. . . 

BB. 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A  • 

other  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Plymouth . 

A 

Pontiac . . . , 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Reo.  .  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Stearns  Knight,  6-80. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

other  models 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Velie,  8-cyl . . . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

“  6-cyl . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A. 

Arc. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Makers  of  high-quality  lubricants  for  all  types  of  machinery 


the  New 
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HIIXPOT 

Quality  Chicks 

(oLeghorns~Roch~Red$'Wyandottes 

SEND  FOR  THIS  USEFUL  CHICK  BOOK 


You  will  find  it  a  valuable  guide  in 
selecting  your  chicks  for  the  coming 
season  and  a  constant  help  in  rearing 
them.  The  book  which  is  illustrated 
in  color  describes  my  breeds  fully; 


tells  of  my  careful  methods  of  mat¬ 
ing  and  rearing;  discusses  the  most 
profitable  sizes  for  flocks ;  contains 
house-plans  and  construction  details 
and  concise  feeding  and  rearing 
charts.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


Buy  m 


C.M.L.  CHICKS! 


»Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  chicks  from 
Lthe  average  hatchery  and  the  quality  is 
far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years 
in  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  Imported  direct  from  Barron  Pertigrccs  285  to  ^  BARRON 
S.C.W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Our  birds  have  ample  range  which  insufes  large,  hardy  chicks.  They  are  carefully  selected  and  mated. 
They  mature  early  Our  tine  quality  chicks  can  be  had  at  a  price  that  will  surprise  you.  Get  our  low 

S^od^VFKEE^afaiore:  C*  M-  Longenecker,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


300,000 
White-Brown 
Buff  Leghorn 

Shipped  C.O.D.  Send  No  Money 

PURE  STRAINS — Tancred — Hollywood — Barron — 
American  S.  C.  White  Leghorns— Brown  and  Bufl 
Leghorns— Eggs  and  Chicks  Produced  from  some 
of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
Specializing  in  High  Egg  Production — Dependable 
Chicks  for  Commercial  Poultrymen — 100%  Live  Ar¬ 
rival— Send  No  Money— Chicks  Shipped  C.O.D.— 
Catalogue. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms, 

Box  314  Grampian.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $1 10 

S.C.B  and  Wh.  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  Richfield!  Pa. 


WONDERFUL  WINTER  LAYERS 

3  Reasons,  (I)  Breeding,  high 
priced  blood  lines.  Best  pure  bred, 

show  winning:  strains,  bred  for  winter  eggs,  egg-size  and .number 
of  eggs,  from  high  egg  record  bred- to-lay  females.  (2)  Culled 
for  standard  of  perfection,  quality,  size,  health,  color,  shape. 
(3)  Actually  weigh  more  when  hatched.  Perhaps  most  important 
poultry  undertaking.  Scientific  incubating,  proper  moisture,  heat, 
Fetersime  Electric  Incubators.  Often  weigh  pound  more  a  100 
Snappy,  peppy,  healthy,  fluffy,  right  start,  twice  value  15  kinds. 
Better  for  the  low  price  can’t  be  had.  Big  Discounts  NOW 
Catalog  FREE 

MODEL  HATCHERY,  BoxS  MONROE,  INDIANA 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.25  $10.00  $45.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.50  6.25  12.00  57.50 


Light 
Pekin 
Mixed 

John  Shadel  Hatchery 


Mixed . 

.  3.00 

5.25 

10.00 

45.00 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

Ducklings . 

.  8.00 

15.00 

28.00 

130.00 

Ducklings . 

.  6.50 

12.50 

25.00 

1 15.00 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Route  2, 


BOS  QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers.  Several  varie¬ 
ties.  Low  prices.  Special  discounts.  No 
money  down  Pay  10  days  before  ship¬ 
ment  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  free. 

Bos  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BABY  CHICKS 

with  an  official  record.  Ask  for  our 
Baby  Chick  Book  describing  our  Pedi- 
fTC’yt  greed  Cornell  Chicks  from  stock  that 
.)  cx  lias  laid  from  200  to  312  eggs  in 
their  pullet  year  and  mated  to  breed¬ 
ers  that  have  averaged  over  2°0  eggs 
in  their  pullet  year.  Also  describes 
our  144,000  egg  hatchery  with  22 
years’  experience  in  hatching  Baby  Chicks.  Leghorns, 
Reds.  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Minorcas,  and  Giants. 
The  home  of  better  Chicks  at  lower  cost. 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

50  100  500  loon 

Single  Comb.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

N.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

Broiler  Chicks,  Heavy  Breed. .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  Light  Breed .  5.00  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

rHE  VALLEY  HATCHERY|°*haf’ie%n°^: 


penn'a. 


CHICKS 

...  „ ...  „ 


“State 
Supervised” 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  19tli  year.  Get  our  low 
prices  on  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  I.B.C.A. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


£ 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas.  20,000 
Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free  range 
stock,  under  State  inspection.  100%  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns.  Anconas,  12c, 
Rocks,  Reds,  14c.  Wy¬ 
andottes.  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  15c.  Black  Giants, 
20c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


I 


Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White 

Our  flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  350  YEARLING  hens  carefully  selected  by 
an  Expert  Poultry-man.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  up  to  6  pounds.  They  produce  better 
than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON,  of  England. 

Standard  Bred  “MARVEL”  Winter  Layers 

THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  splendid  chicks  and  wonderful  profits  made 
by  our  Marvelous  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying,  Standard  Bred,  American  Cert-O-Culd  Matings  for  29  years; 
Pure-Bred,  carefully  culled  for  size,  type,  color,  vigor  and  egg  laying  ability.  Look  at  the  low  prices — 100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — you  can  safely  order  from  this  advertisement.  References:  Commercial  Bank.  Dun 
or  Bradstreet.  50 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff,  Blk.  Leghorns,  Anconas . $7.00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rox,  R.  O.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  JHuorcas .  8.00 

W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcas . , .  8.50 

Impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Minorcas,  Parks’  Ilox .  9.50 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12,50  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings,  25c  each. 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments:  We  will  ship  20th  Century  Chicks  C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery  )  if,  you  prefer. 
Get  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  money-making  chicks.  C.O.D.  plan,  imported  matings,  etc. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$60.00 

$115.00 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

135.00 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

160.00 

( Continued  from  Page  19) 
can  go  to  the  brooder  house  without 
the  aid  of  the  stove. 

At  this  stage  many  put  the  birds  out 
on  young  and  tender  rye,  alfalfa  or 
other  green  crops.  Battery  chicks 
hatched  in  February  are  ready  to  go 
out  on  range  about  the  first  of  April 
or  even  the  middle  of  March.  In  the 
case  of  the  very  early  chicks  it  may  he 
necessary  to  use  a  brooder  stove  for  a 
short  time. 

The  first  five  weeks  in  the  battery 
are  apparently  long  enough  under  aver¬ 
age  conditions  for  any  chick.  If  they 
have  had  the  proper  feed,  they  will  be 
healthier  than  those  chicks  raised  in 
the  brooder  house  with  a  stove  or  under 
the  wing  of  the  mother  hen.  They  will 
be  free  from  all  diseases  and  parasites 
and  if  they  have  been  separated  at  reg¬ 
ular  periods  they  will  be  active  of 
body,  sturdy  of  limb  and  equal  in  every 
respect  to  any  chick  raised  on  the 
ground. 

Again  let  me  state  that  if  the  proper 
attention  to  details  has  been  followed 
the  poultryman  is  assured  of  a  much 
lower  mortality  than  with  the  old  hen 
or  the  brooder  stove.  In  the  even 
heated  room  with  the  battery  there  is 
little  or  no  chance  for  chilling  of  the 
chick  as  is  frequently  experienced  with 
the  brooder  stove.  Then  there  is  no 
crowding  of  the  chicks  in  trying  to  get 
close  to  the  stove  as  is  often  the  case 
where  brooders  are  used. 

So  with  all  of  these  advantages  of 
the  battery  method  of  brooding;  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  stoves  to  keep 
in  operation  and  the  lessened  amount  of 
labor  in  caring  for  a  house  of  chicks, 
the  battery  brooding  looms  up  as  the 
next  big  step  to  come'  to  the  poultry 
industry. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


You 
Get  the 
Chicks — 
We  the  Ad- 


Yes 
Sir! 

FREE 

BABY  CHICKS 

—and  so  easy  to  get  them. 
Merely  do  a  little  advertis¬ 
ing  in  your  community  for 
us  and  we  will  ship  you 
some  of  the  finest  baby 
chicks  you  ever  saw.  FREE1. 
Large,  peppy,  and  fluffy. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Rocks, 
Reds.  Minorcas.  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons  and  others- 


vertising.  Fair?  c_h-oice-  Many 


iai\u  )uui  '“uivo.  - 

are  taking  advantage  of 
this  liberal  offer  and 
you  must  hurry  be- 
m*-  fore  the  advertising 
has  been  finished  in 
your  communi¬ 
ty.  You  Must 
Act  at 
Once! 


Better  get  your  pencil 
and  send  for  this  4-color, 
beautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  now — also  advertising 
slips  for  your  free  Baby 
Chicks.  Only  a  limited 
number,  so  you  should 
;vrite  now — this  very  minute. 

This  catalog,  the  prettiest 
and  most  elaborate  we  have 
ever  seen,  gives  you  some 
new.  cashable  ideas  on  rais¬ 
ing  pure-bred  poultry — act¬ 
ually  shows  you  how  to 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h  poultry  profits 
— complete  history  of  17 
different  breeds  —  famous 
strains.  .  .  Shall  we  mail 
sour  copy  tomorrow? — and 
send  your  FREE  CHICKS 
in  a  week  or  two? 

_ > 


GLASER  HATCHERIES  -McCOMB  LIFPSIC-  OHIO. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OWVJV-J  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  50  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . , . $3.25  $6.25  $12 

S.  O.  Barred  Plymouth  R6cks .  3.75  7.25  14 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.75  5.25  10 

Leghorns  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records  of 
291-300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100% 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

~  GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J,  W.  Amio  &  Son,  Props,  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


•WENEchicks 

k If  You’re  Out  for 
*  Big  Money —  St^MJ 

5  You  must  have  stock  that  will  produce  more  thaaTJ 

■  ordinary  results.  WENE, CHICK  FARMS  cater  to  ■ 

■  the  men  and  women  who  are  determined  to  make  I 

■  more  than  a  bare  living  out  of  their  poultry  g 

k  operations.  ■ 

“  For  Eggs,  we  recommend  our  Specialty-bred  S.C.  ! 

■  White  Leghorn  Chicks  and  Pullets  from  State-  ■ 
r  Supervised,  Blood-Tested  matings.  Every  female  ^ 

■  breeder  a  mature  lien,  weighing  at  least  4  lbs,  • 

■  and  producing  chalk-white  eggs  averaging  not  less  S 
fcthan  24  oz.  to  the  dozen.  Prices:  $21.00  per  100;  ■ 

■  $102.50  per  500;  $200.00  per  1,000.  | 

I  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  8-10  Weeks;  12  for  ■ 
$13.80;  25  for  $27.50;  50  for  $53.75;  100  for  $105.  ■ 

•  For  broilers  and  Roasters  order  Wene  CrossrBred  * 
Chicks  from  blood-tested  White  Wyandotte — White 
—  Rock  matings.  Prices;  $19.00  per  100;  $92.50  per  ■ 
| 500;  $180.00  per  1,000. 

—  Straight  Heavy  Breeds,  select  Wene  Barred  Rock.-,  - 
23  'Vhite  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  or  Rhode  Island  I 

■  Reds.  All  are  blood-tested.  Prices;  $25.00  per  100;  ■ 
$122.50  per  500:  $240.00  per  1,000.  | 

WENE^HICK  FARMS.  Dept.  D..  Vineland.  N.  1.  | 


FINE  TREE 


ORDER  YOUR  MARCH  CHICKS  NOW 

Direct  From  the  “Oldest  Hatchery” 

Let  the  Reliable  Pine  Tree  Hatchery  Supply 
jour  chicks  this  year.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
All  chicks  shipped  prepaid  parcel-post.  .Com¬ 
plete  catalog  on  care  and  feeding  of  chicks 
given,  upon  request,  with  each  order.  Please 
remit  with  Money  Order,  Check  or  Registered 
Letter. 

These  Prices  for  March  Deliveries  Guaranteed 
S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns  25  50  100  500 

(A.P.A.  Certified)  . $4.25  $8.00  $15  $72.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.75  8.75  16  77.50 

R.  I.  Reds .  4.75  8.75  16  77.50 

W.  Wyandottes  5.50  10.50  20  97.50 
SPECIAL  MATINGS— 4c  per  Chick 
Higher,  and  worth  it! 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY, 

1 Box  55,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 
Jos.  D.  Wilson’,  Owner  Since  1802 


QUALITY 


BABY  CHICK 


3 


BIG  CHICKS 

from  High  Record  Matings 


300-326  eggs  S.C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Also  Special  Tancred 
Matings  and  15  other  varie¬ 
ties.  Buff,  Brown.  Black 
Leghorns;  Anconas;  White, 
Buff,  Black  Minorcas;  Barred, 
White.  Buff  Rocks;  White 
Wyandottes;  S.C.  and  R.C. 
Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giants. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 
before  you  buy.  Prices  Low 
and  good  genuine  personal 
service  to  each  customer. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  28 
years  shipping  chicks  to  sat¬ 
isfied  customers. 

FREE!  1000  CHICKS  in 
prizes  for  best  photos  of 
Pioneer  Chicks  or  Flocks. 


UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS 

New  Washington, Ohio  Dept.Q 


1900—1929 
First  to  ship  Chicks 
in  V.  S. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns . $6.00  $11.00  $52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns .  6.00  11.00  52.50 

Anconas  .  6.00  11.00  52.50 

Barred  Rooks .  6.50  12.50  60.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks .  6.50  12.50  60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds .  6.50  12.50  60.00 

SC/BI.  Minorcas .  6.50  12.50  60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes .  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons .  7.50  14.00  67.50 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

Janies  F.  Krejci,  9507MeechAv.  Cleveland,  0- 


,  BABY  CHICKS 

713  Leading  Varieties —White  Leghorns,  Black, 
1  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Ilamburgs.i 
1  Speckled  Sussex.  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up- 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List  . 

(Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohioj 


n  SINGLE  COMB  C  Vt.  Certified:  Tested  free 

Rhode  island  redS  So™ 

Started  Chicks:  3000  Baby  Chicks  weekly:  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A10,  HARTLAND,  VT. 

WYCKOFF  and  BARRON  STRAIN.  White  Bcfc'bw" 
Chicks— II  cents  each;  $100  per  1000.  Prepaid  ana 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  19th  year.  Circular  tu- 
$1.00  hooks  order.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHER'. 
Box  W,  Liverpool,  Pa. 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


i 


American  Agriculturist,  March  10,  1029 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $12.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  select .  14.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks . . .  9.00 


I /  c  less  'n  500  lots.  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

o';  chicks  add  2c,  50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count. 
iflOd,  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write 
fur  free  circular. 

CHERRY  hill  poultry  farm, 

wm.  NACE,  Prop.  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


] Lone  Ottfi  'Poultry  Farm 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  but  our  own  produc¬ 
tion.  and  rearing  is  sold. 

Chicks  of  Known  Ability 

Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose 
dams’  production  records  ranged  from  200-278  eggs. 
This  same  blood  is  being  intensified  still  more  in  the 
present  flock  matings.  Make  sure  of  the  production 
ability  of  your  future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from 
these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  priced  right. 

LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  661,  BABYLON,  N.  Y. 


f—  5  Lb.  Leghorns  — ■v 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylvania’s 
healthy  mountain  top.  Get  your 
chicks  from  certified  record  strains 
above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hollywood, 
Tancred,  Barron  Matings.  Hatch 
weekly  pure  white  eggs  up  to  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful  Color 
Plate  Leghorn  Catalogue  Free. 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA, 


✓ 


"EIGENRAUCH  FARMS- 


RED  BANK, 

18i_H  year 


NEW  JERSEY 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 


100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.Rocks&  S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12  Richfield,  Pa. 


HERE:  NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 


FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 


American  or  Eng.  SC.  Wh.  Leghorns . 

Hollywood  Wh.  or  Brown  or  Buff  Legs . 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.  Anconas — Barred  Rocks . 

RC  or  SC  Reds,  Wh.  Rocks,  Parks  Rocks . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Bulf  Orp.,  Blk.  Minorcas. . 

Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andolusians... . ... 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

Light  Mixed  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  any  breeds  our  selection  $10.00.  Heavy 
Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred. 


Get  our  NEW  CATALOGUE — It  proves  to  you  the  SUCCESS  our  Customers  have 
with  our  chicks — Breeders  culled  and  Bred  for  High  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Win¬ 
ter  when  eggs  are  demanding  large  premiums.  Reference.  Curwensville  National 
Bank — 100%  Hive  Arrival — Dependable  Service.  Order  Early. 


AMERICAN  CHICKERIES,  BOX  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


CHICKS 


with  vim 
and  vigor 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  years  experi¬ 
ence,  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  at  the  following  prices: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . lie  each — $100.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  lie  " 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 14c 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 14c 

Mixed  Broilers .  9c 

Order  now  for  spring  delivery.  Capacity  60,000  eggs. 
$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 

Our  Slogan  “ Service  After  Delivery” 


lie  “ 

100.00 

“  1000 

12c  “ 

110.00 

“  1000 

14c  " 

130.00 

“  1000 

14c  “ 

130.00 

“  1000 

9c  “ 

80.00 

“  moo 

Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


■T  cu! 

WF  9c  ai 

W  r  r 


A 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris, Owen  Farms,  Daniels, 

.  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ’  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  41 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  ‘  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  ¥ 


- 4 


THEY  LIVE  because  they  arc  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  chat  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Bocks,  R.  L  Beds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes,  tic  and  op.  t00£  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.! 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book*  L 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  ft.  T. 


FREE1 

CHICK 
.  bookj 


100%  Live  Arrival 


100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns„.$12  $57.50  $1 10 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns _  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _  14  67.50  130 

White  Rocks  _ _  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds _ ....  14  67.50  130 

Black  Minorcas. .  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks _  9  42.50  80 


& 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


I  BABY  CHICKS  Secn-d  °0lllyDs, 

Don’t  miss  tills  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred  high 
producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and  health  of  chicks 
is  safeguarded.  Qef  Our  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over 
$1000  protit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds — prices 
very  attractive.  Write  today.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Toe  picking  stopped  in¬ 
stantly  with  Wolf’s  “No-Pick.”  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1, 

- — — - x - 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS! 


the 

best  system  of 
Incubators  from 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $14.00  per  100;*Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Butt’  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broil¬ 
ers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n,  and 
the  N.  V.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


New  York  State  Certification  Pays 

The  Key  to  Success- and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Bred  Poul¬ 
try  Today  is  Through  the  Purchase  of  High  Grade  Stock,  Eggs  or 
Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 
Formerly  New  York  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

The  Big  1929  Catalogue  is  off  the  press,  and  will  be  mailed 
Free  to  All  Requests.  Write. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Sec’y.  Box  Y  New  Hartford,  IN.  V. 


National  “Superbred”  Chicks 

500,000  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1929 

Insure  next  winter’s  poultry  profits  by  ordering 

NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS  NOW 

We  breed  and  hatch  13  of  the  leading  Breeds.  Send  for  our 
FREE  illustrated  catalog  with  prices  on  our  utility  and 
special  mated  chicks.  All  chicks  sent  prepaid.  We  guarantee 
100%  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  Member  of  International 
Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  You  tvill  save  money  by  writing  us  notv. 
National  Chick  Farms,  Box  408,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


Hite  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  a  Specialty 

«  0  ...  T  Per  50  100  500  160» 

BanedP  v  10rns . - -$6.50  $12.00  $57.00  $110.09 

Heavy  Mixed....: . . 

0urhtwm?edi . ■  -  5.00  9.00  42.00 

laid  ‘>iSlte  Iie8horn  Cockerels;  Sire — from  hen  that 
eggs  per  year.  Hens — 254-290  eggs.  Actual 
'our  nest  record.  All  chicks  Postpaid  to 

tect  -.1°  Hve  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di- 
Ppmm  w,n„te  for  free  circular. 

1  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Penna. 
Formerly  Sunshine  Hatchery 


7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10.00 

5.00 

9.00 

42.00 

80.00 

Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS 

When  we  say  RELIABLE— we  mean  RE  LIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to 
health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 
Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason¬ 
able.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  of  $10.00 
or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


^  ^fllp  |  a*  1 1 1 M 

atrtlfiflV’ fii\yn^  Money-^ Making  Leghorns. i 

Layers ,  White  iJiarrhoea  _ 
ert>.  Bio  mct^«.Y{mners-  Over  60, 000 Delighted Custom- 
Whep  Wimtlii  on  Chicks  ordered  Now,  Delivery 

R*rlttTCr.»4u  re2 s*»rtln8  Feed!  Big  Catalog  FREE! 

,tr*M  View  Fnltrr  Farm,  Bex  35.  Centre  Hall,  P«. 


riHfyC  WiU  sh;P  c ■  °-  D ■  25  50  100 

LlllLIVtl  s-  -c-  1{eds . $4.00  $7.50  14.00 

Barred  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

500  lots  y2 c  less,  1000  lots  lc  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks . $4.00  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

S.C.W.  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

leavy  Mixed . 1 1  52.50 

Light  Mixed . . .  10  47.50 

These  chicks  arc  from  free  range  ami  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices. 

FRANK  NACE,  Cocalamus,  Pa„  Box  No,  120 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

of  one  hundred  ordered.  April  hatched  chicks.  Leghorns. 
White,  Brown.  Buff,  Black — $14.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  $16.00  per  100;  White 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $18.00  per  100. 
March,  $2  more;  May,  $2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom 
hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  broiler  chicks.  Light.  10c;  Light  and  Heavy,  12c; 
All  Heavy,  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
husky,  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  1.  Phone 
1603  or  1604. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

per  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  52.50  $100.00 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  130,00 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  IOO:  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  per 
100,  for  March  and  April.  100%  hve  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlitUrvilU,  P*.  Bo*  49 
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He  Sold  them 

J\fext  day. . .  by  ’telephone 


C XA  Bell  System  Advertisement 

A  farmer  whose  address  is 
Route  No.  4,  Ft.  Atkinson, 
Wisconsin,  was  away  from 
home  when  a  stranger  drove 
by.  The  stranger  was  from 
Beloit,  fifty  miles  away.  He 
was  interested  in  a  Guernsey 
cow  and  calf  that  he  saw 
in  the  field,  but  the  farmer’s 
son  did  not  have  authority  to 
sell.  The  next  day  the  farmer 
got  the  man  in  Beloit  on  the 
telephone.  He  sold  him  the 
cow  and  calf — a  cash  transac¬ 
tion  of  more  than  $ioo. 

The  telephone  promotes  many 
a  sale.  It  finds  when  and  where 
to  sell  cattle,  hogs,  grain,  fruit 
or  produce — for  more  money.  It 
stands  always  on  guard  in  the 
home  in  case  of  accident,  sick¬ 
ness  or  fire.  It  is  never  too  tired 
to  run  errands  to  neighboring 
towns.  The  telephone  pays  for 
itself  many  times  over. 

The  modern  farm  home  has 
a  telephone. 


For  Grange  Lecturers 

The  subjects  of  the  debates  are: 

Is  the  young  man  who  chooses 
farming  as  a  life  work  making  a 
mistake  ? 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Should  farmers  use  Saturday 
afternoon  as  a  half  holiday? 

*  *  * 

Is  prohibition  under  present 
conditions  a  damage  rather  than 
a  benefit? 

*  *  * 

Does  poor  cooking  cause  more 
misery  than  strong  drink? 

Should  farmers  adopt  an  8 
hour  day. 

H*  *i* 

Is  it  more  economical  to  buy 
concentrates  for  the  dairy  than 
to  grow  them? 

Any  one  of  the  following  debate 
outlines  will  be  sent  to  Granges, 
Farmers’  Clubs  or  others  who 
will  make  use  of  them  on  receipt 
of  2  cents  each  to  cover  mailing 
costs. 

Send  to 

American  Agriculturist 
461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Ask  the  Man 

WHO  SELLS  IT 


D.  Deane  Tuttle 


SAYS,  “American  Agriculturist  to  me 
is  an  institution  for  service  to  its  readers, 
far  reaching  in  its  results.  I  am  proud 
to  he  able  to  render  some  part  in  this 
service.” 

THERE  IS  AN  OPENING  FOR 
A  LIVE  WIRE  SALESMAN. 

Send  for  booklet,  “Your  Opportunity” 

.American 

Agriculturist 

ITHACA  New  York 
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United  Parents  Exhibit 

Great  Show  Is  Held  in  Grand  Central  Palace 


THE  second  annual  Exposition  held 
by  the  United  Parents  Association 
of  Greater  New  York  was  held  at 
Grand  Central  Palace  the  week  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  24th.  Judged  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  exhibits  and  of  attendance 
great  strides  have  been  made.  Funda¬ 
mentally  the  idea  is  sound,  that  of 
bringing  togther  in  an  exhibit  different 
types  of  work  done  in  various  schools 
so  that  parents  and  others  interested  in 
education  may  get  a  general  picture  of 
what  is  being  taught  today. 

Space  is  too  brief  to  give  more  than 
a  passing  glimpse  of  the  exhibition.  On 
the  first  floor  were  commercial  exhibits 


The  “Whoopee  Ensemble”  shown  here 
is  composed  of  envelope  purse  and  popu¬ 
lar,  snug-fitting  turban  most  becoming  to 
the  youthful  face.  Wool  for  crocheting 
the  set  comes  in  colors  Sapphire  Blue, 
Lacquer  Red,  Green,  Wood  Brown.  Inter¬ 
lining  for  the  purse  and  illustrated  in¬ 
structions  for  making  the  set  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Price  of  materials  for  set  $1.00. 
Address  orders  to  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


by  many  large  companies.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  describe  those  in  detail  but  cer¬ 
tain  educational  features  deserve  spe¬ 
cial  mention.  At  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  booth  a  leaflet  was  distributed 
giving  food  budgets  for  families  of 
modest  incomes  or  for  a  liberal  and 
then  for  a  very  liberal  income.  This 
budget  sheet  was  drawn  up  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  nutrition  experts  and  gave 
definite  amounts  for  a  weekly  market 
order  of  a  typical  family  of  five.  Then 
a  week’s  menus  were  listed,  each  day 
representing  the  full  requirement  of 
food  needed  by  the  family  in  order  to 
have  a  well  balanced  ration.  Such  a 
leaflet  can  be  most  helpful  to  those  who 
use  it. 

A  group  of  textile  and  clothing  con¬ 
cerns  occupied  a  central  place  on  the 
first  floor  and  drew  great  crowds  to 
their  style  show  held  twice  each  day. 
Not  only  were  fabrics  and  styles  shown 
on  living  models,  children,  juniors  and 
adults,  but  attention  was  called  to  why 
certain  features  were  good,  such  as  de¬ 
sign  suited  to  age  or  figure,  coloring 
becoming  to  type  of  individual  and  trim 
adapted  to  fabric  and  design  of  gar¬ 
ment.  The  Cotton  Textile  Institute, 
Rayon  Institute  and  Spun  Silk  Re¬ 
search  Committee  furnished  the  ma¬ 
terials,  Butterick,  McCall  and  Pictorial 
Review  the  patterns  and  the  Bureau  of 
Costume  Art  assisted  in  the  promen¬ 
ade. 

A  new  artificial  silk  was  attracting 
considerable  attention,  Bemberg.  This 
appeared  in  dress  fabrics,  hose  and  un¬ 
derwear  of  most  attractive  design. 

The  charming  rooms  displayed  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  and  the 
Altman  Foundation  were  thronged  with 
visitors.  A  room  for  a  modernistic 
young  lady,  a  living  room  for  the  fam¬ 
ily,  a  ten  year  old  girl’s  room  and  a 
twelve  year  old  boy’s  room  all  had  sug¬ 


gestions  for  practical  comfort  and  ar¬ 
tistic  appearance.  The  nursery  school 
exhibit  on  the  third  floor  gave  further 
ideas  as  to  how  the  average  home  or 
apartment  can  be  furnished  to  include 
the  tables,  wardrobe  and  toilet  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  young  child. 

The  school  exhibits  on  second  and 
third  floors  furnished  food  for  prolong¬ 
ed  study  and  thought.  The  things  that 
even  young  children  of  8  or  10  years 
can  do  with  pottery  or  pictures  simply 
amaze  one.  Music  and  maps,  paintings, 
woven  or  hooked  rugs  and  mats— in 
short  practically  all  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion  for  all  ages  through  hand  crafts 
were  shown.  The  classes  of  boys  who 
were  doing  their  work  with  tin  and  at 
the  lathe  had  a  constant  audience.  Stu¬ 
dents  were  stationed  at  school  exhibits 
to  answer  questions  and  explain  the 
display. 

It  is  worth  a  trip  to  the  city  to  see 
such  an  exhibit  and  it  should  be  studied 
in  detail  to  get  the  most  from  it. 


Tested  Recipes 

Onions  De  Luxe. 

Peel  and  slice  onions  V2  inch  thick, 
Soak  in  milk  y2  hour,  drain,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  roll  in  flour  and 
fry  until  brown  in  a  frying  pan  con¬ 
taining  some  hot  fat.  Handle  care¬ 
fully  to  prevent  the  slices  falling  apart. 

— L.  A.  C.— New  York. 

Molded  Salmon. 

1  cup  milk,  2  eggs,  y2  teaspoon  salt, 
y2  cup  cold  water,  %  cup  whipped 
cream,  1  envelope  gelatine,  1  cup  sal¬ 
mon.  Heat  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler, 
when  scalded  add  it  slowly  to  the 
well  beaten  egg,  then  add  the  salt. 
Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water. 
Add  this  to  the  custard  and  stir  until 
dissolved.  Mix  in  the  salmon  and  set 
in  a  cool  place.  When  it  begins  to 
stiffen  beat  in  the  whipped  cream  and 
place  in  a  cold  place  until  wanted. 

This  recipe  serves  as  the  main  lunch¬ 
eon  dish  or  it  can  be  sliced  and  used 
with  salad  dressing  and  lettuce  as  a 
very  good  salad.  It  will  need  pickles  or 
olives  to  give  the  necessary  contrast 
in  flavor  and  color.- — L.  A.  C. 

Peach  Pudding 

Place  a  layer  of  stewed  peaches  in  a 
buttered  pie  dish  or  casserole.  Put  on 
fire  iy2  pints  milk  with  2  ounces  but¬ 
ter.  When  boiling  pour  over  1  pint 
bread  crumbs.  Cover  and  soak.  Beat 
up  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to  a  stiff 
froth,  then  beat  in  the  yolks.  Stir 
lightly  into  soaked  bread  crumbs  and 
pour  over  the  peaches.  Sprinkle  a  lit¬ 
tle  sugar  over  the  top  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  a  golden  brown.— 
Mrs.  T.  T.,  Canada. 

Because  of  the  previous  cooking  of 
the  fruit  this  pudding  can  be  cooked  in 
the  oven.  This  is  an  advantage  when 
one  has  to  make  such  a  dessert  in 
hurry. 


Spring  Fashion  Book 

OUR  New  Fashion 
Book  is  full  of  good 
ideas  on  clothing 
for  every  woman, 
whether  she  sews 
or  .  whether  some¬ 
one  else  sews  foi 
her.  It  shows  the 
best  of  the  seasons 
styles  for  women 
and  children  besides 
giving  practical  beauty  hints  by  Percy 
Westmore,  the  beauty  expert  of  First 
National  pictures.  Johanna  Mathie- 
son,  costume  designer  of  Universal  Pic* 
tures,  tells  how  the  screen  has  id* 
fluenced  American  dress,  giving  her 
words  special  emphasis  by  showing  the 
effects  of  a  woman’s  dress  upon  the 
lines  of  her  figure.  In  addition  to 
these  valuable  hints,  the  catalog  show 
transfer  designs  for  hooked  rugs,  bea* 
spreads,  curtains,  dresses  and  lingerie. 
Send  12  cents  for  the  Spring  Fashio^ 
Book  to  Pattern  Department,  Amen* 
can  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  Ae 
York  City. 
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In  Honor  of  St.  Patrick 

A  Central  Idea  For  a  Party  Makes  More  Fun 
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WHEN  the  guests  have  assembled  at 
this  affair,  in  answer  to  their  clo¬ 
ver  leaf  shaped  invitations,  they  should 
be  given  paper  bags,  and  sent  on  a  four 
leaf  clover  hunt.  The  clovers,  cut  from 


green 


cardboard,  are  hidden  all  over 


the  house,  and  the  guests  will  be  allow¬ 
ed  fifteen  minutes  to  find  them.  Of 
course  the  ones  with  the  fullest  bags 
wjil  win  the  hunt,  and  a  four  leafed 
clover  brooch  may  be  awarded  the  win¬ 
ning  girl,  and  a  clover  decorated 
match  box  to  the  man. 

Men  are  the  contestants  in  a  real 
Irish  fight,  while  the  girls  “root”  en¬ 
thusiastically  for  them.  A  player  is 
chosen  from  each  side.  Each  is  given  a 
tall  hat.  of  green  cardboard  and  armed 
with  a  broom,  the  end  of  which  is  well 
wrapped  with  towels.  Each  opponent 
mounts  his  steed,  which  is  a  box  upon 
which  he  must  stand  on  only  one  foot. 
The  battle  of  trying  to  knock  off  the 
other  player’s  hat  begins.  Dropping 
the  pole  or  putting  down  the  foot  elim¬ 
inates  a  contestant.  When  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  team  is  dislodged  another 
takes  his  place.  This  continues  until 
the  champion  wins. 

The  event  which  follows  may  be  a 
guessing  game.  A  huge  clover  leaf 
cushion  made  of  green  paper  cambric 
and  stuffed  with  cotton  may  be  brought 
in,  fairly  bristling  with  pins.  Each 
guest  has  two  guesses  as  to  the  number 
of  pins  on  the  cushion.  The  one  whose 
guess  is  most  nearly  correct  may  be 
presented  with  a  silver  mounted  rabbit 
foot. 

Then  have  a  race  to  the  Blarney 
Stone.  Stand  two  chairs  side  by  side 
against  the  wall.  A  large  piece  of  card¬ 
board  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  stone  hangs 


Smart  Flare  and  Snug  Hips 


just  above  the  chairs.  Better  still  if 
you  have  a  strong  mantle,  and  no  fire 
in  the  fire  place,  have  a  stone  of  fairly 
good  size  placed  on  top.  Now  line  up 
the  guests  in  two  rows,  a  girl,  then  a 
boy,  and  start  the  leaders  off  to  climb 
on  the  chairs,  and  kiss  the  stone.  Then 


Cunning  Little  Frock 


With  its  snug  hips  and 
the  y  flaring  skirt  is  a  favorite  with 
neck  ntlratC^J  ful1  S^urm.  The  deep  V- 
very  wtt!l  fan  pleated  jabot  gives  a 

Printed  X Uve  frame  for  most  faces- 
XZT  TCJJC’  Oe°rgcttc,  or  the  beau - 
suited  w  yltfictal  silk  crepes  are  well 
sizes  is  m'1  design.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
bu at  r*  18  years>  36>  38,  40  and  42  inches 
314  yards  su.rf‘  Thc  36-inch  size  requires 
of  is  1,7' \Qf  i0'lnch  material  with  Va  yard 
nch  contrasting.  PRICE  13c. 


The  attractive  pleated  bosom  with  little- 
boy  collar  gives  a  distinctive  touch  to 
this  frock  NO.  2731  for  the  wee  lady. 
Green  chambray  with  white  pique,  white 
Swiss  with  blue  polka  dot  trimmed  with 
plain  blue  batiste  or  printed  and  plain 
sateen  would  combine  well  for  this  design 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10 
years.  The  8  year  size  requires  1  ys  yards 
of  36  inch  neater ial  with  %  yard  of  40  inch 
contrasting.  PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  Spring  Fashion  Books  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


they  run  back  to  the  end  of  the  line, 
and  two  more  start;  this  performance 
is  repeated  until  all  have  raced.  The 
line  which  finishes  first  wins — a  box  of 
green  mints. 

A  Green  Contest  may  follow.  Each 
guest  is  given  pencil  and  paper  and  is 
allowed  to  ask  others  for  names  of 
green  things,  the  words  to  be  written 
down.  The  person  asked  can  give  any 
word  they  desire,  but  if  you  have  that 
word,  you  cannot  re-write  it.  The  one 
who  can  get  the  most  green  words  in 
five  minutes  wins  the  prize — a  bottle  of 
green  ink. 

You  may  enjoy  a  snake  walk — Cut 
green  snakes  from  paper,  and  scatter 
on  the  floor.  Choose  sides,  and  one 
from  each  side  is  blindfolded,  and  walks 
about  the  floor.  Have  some  one  at  the 
piano,  and  as  the  music  stops,  if  one 
happens  to  be  standing  on  a  snake  it 
will  score  for  her  side.  Then  two  others 
are  blindfolded  and  the  sides  having  the 
most  scores  wins — a  green  paper 
snake. 

Then  announce  that  you  have  never 
charged  for  refreshments,  but  this 
time  you  must  do  so,  as  all  guests  re¬ 
alize  it  costs  something  to  prepare 
lunch  for  such  a  crowd.  Ask  them  to 
proceed  in  single  file,  men  behind  their 
partners,  into  the  dining  room  where 
they  will  find  the  price  of  each  article 
plainly  marked— pay  Mother  before 
you  leave.  “Pig-in-the-blanket”  sand¬ 
wiches  cost  two  squeals.  “Irish  potato 
salad”  one  grin.  “Blarney  Stone” 
(Cucumber  pickles)  a  bit  of  blarney. 
“Salted  nuts” — two  winks.  “Candy” — 
show  your  sweet  tooth.  “Sugar 
cookies” — a  sweet  remark.  “Coffee”— 
an  Irish  jig,  joke  or  song.— M.  F,  M. 


c\dw  serve 

The  Quickest  Cooking 
Hot  Breakfast 


\ 

Get  these  wonder/iil 
premiums  with  coupons 
in  each  package 


Mother's  Oats  now  cooks 
in  2V?  to  5  minutes  and 
gives  your  family  the 
rich  nourishment  their 
day's  work  calls  for 


MOTHER’S  Oats  now  comes 
in  two  styles:  the  regular 
you  have  always  known,  and 
Quick  Mother’s  Oats  that  cooks 
in  2  to  5  minutes. 

Whichever^  you  select  at  your 
grocer’s,  the  family  will  like.  For 
the  same  rich  quality,  the  same 
old-fashioned  strength  and  flavor 
are  retained. 

And  Mother’s  Oats  is  famous 
for  its  deliciousness  and  the  rich 
nourishment  that  equips  children 
and  grownups  alike  for  their 
day’s  work. 

A  coupon  m  every 
package 

Each  box  of  Mother’s  Oats  you 
purchase  contains  a  valuable 


coupon  redeemable  for  useful 
and  attractive  premiums. 

There’s  fine  guaranteed  silver¬ 
ware,  attractive  gold-shell  jewelry, 
cooking  utensils,  books  ...  a 
myriad  of  things  to  choose  from. 
Many  you've  wanted  but  may 
have  felt  you  couldn’t  quite  afford. 
Now  yours,  with  Mother’s  Oats 
coupons. 

Be  sure  you  get  Mother’s  Oats, 
the  only  genuine,  with  the  in¬ 
comparable  flavor,  the  quick, 
ready  energy,  the  nourishment 
and  richness  your  family  demands. 
And  write  today  for  the  great 
premium  cat¬ 
alog,  free.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Mother’s 
Coupon  Dept., 

Room  1708,  80 
East  Jackson 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MOTHER'S  OATS 

Mother's  Oats  comes  in  2  styles,  the  Regular  and 
Quick  Mother's  that  cooks  in  2V2  to  5  minutes 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  By  John  Fox,  Jr. 


The  high  tide  of  Confederate  hopes 
was  fast  receding  now.  The  army  of 
the  Potomac,  after  Antietam,  which 
overthrew  the  first  Confederate  ag¬ 
gressive  campaign  at  the  East,  was 
retreating  into  its  Southern  strong¬ 
hold,  as  was  the  army  of  the  West 
after  Bragg’s  abandonment  of  Mum- 
fordsville,  and  the  rebel  retirement  had 
given  the  provost-marshals  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  full  sway.  Two  hundred  South¬ 
ern  sympathizers,  under  arrest,  had 
been  sent  into  exile  north  of  the  Ohio, 
and  large  sums  of  money  were  levied 
for  guerilla  outrages  here  and  there — 
a  heavy  sum  falling  on  Major  Buford 
for  a  vicious  murder  done  in  his 
neighborhood  by  Daws  Dillon  and  his 
band  on  the  night  of  the  capture  of 
Daniel  Dean  and  Rebel  Jerry.  The 
Major  paid  the  levy  with  the  first 
mortgage  he  had  ever  given  in  his 
life,  and  straightway  Jerome  Conners, 
who  had  been  dealing  in  mules  and 
other  Government  supplies,  took  an 
attitude  that  was  little  short  of  in¬ 
solence  toward  his  old  master,  whose 
farm  was  passing  into  the  overseer’s 
clutches  at  last.  Only  two  nights  be¬ 
fore,  another  band  of  guerillas  had 
burned  a  farm-house,  killed  a  Unionist, 
and  fifed  to  the  hills  before  the  incom¬ 
ing  Yankees,  and  the  Kentucky  Com¬ 
mandant  had  sworn  vengeance  after 
the  old  Mosaic  way  on  victims  already 
within  his  power. 

That  night  Chad  and  Harry  were 
summoned  before  General  Ward.  They 
found  him  seated  with  his  chin  in  his 
hand,  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
the  moonlit  campus.  Without  moving, 
he  held  out  a  dirty  piece  of  paper  to 
Chad. 

“Read  that,”  he  said. 

“You  have  ketched  two  of  my  men 
and  I  hear  as  how  you  mean  to  hang 
’em.  If  you  hang  them  two  men ,  I’m 
a-goin ’  to  hang  every  man  of  yours 
I  can  git  my  hands  on. 

“Daws  Dillon — Captain.” 

Chad  gave  a  low  laugh  and  Harry 
smiled,  but  the  General  kept  grave. 

“You  know,  of  course,  that  your 
brother  belongs  to  Morgan’s  com¬ 
mand?” 

“I  do,  sir,  said  Harry,  wonderingly. 

“Do  you  know  that  his  companion — 
the  man  Dillon — Jerry  Dillon — does?” 

“I  do  not,  sir.” 

“They  were  captured  by  a  squad  that 
was  fighting  Dawes  Dillon.  This  Jerry 
Dillon  has  the  same  name  and  you 
found  the  two  together  at  General 
Dean’s.” 

“But  they  had  both  just  left  General 
Morgan’s  command,”  said  Harry,  in¬ 
dignantly. 

“That  may  be  true,  but  this  Dawes 
Dillon  has  sent  a  similar  message  to 
the  Commandant,  and  he  has  just  been 
in  here  again  and  committed  two  wan¬ 
ton  outrages  night  before  last.  The 
Commandant  is  enraged  and  has  issued 
orders  for  stern  retaliation.” 

“It’s  a  trick  of  Daws  Dillon,”  said 
Chad,  hotly,  “an  infamous  trick.  He- 
hates  his  Cousin  Jerry,  he  hates  me, 
and  he  hates  the  Deans,  because  they 
were  friends  of  mine.”  General  Ward 
looked  troubled. 

“The  Commandant  says  he  has  been 
positively  informed  that  both  the  men 
joined  Daws  Dillon  in  the  fight  that 
night.  He  has  issued  orders  that  not 
only  every  guerilla  captured  shall 
be  hung,  but  that,  whenever  a  Union 
citizen  has  been  .killed  by  one  of  them, 
four  of  such  marauders  are  to  be  tak¬ 
en  to  the  spot  and  shot  in  retaliation. 
It  is  the  only  means  left,  he  says.” 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  faces 
of  both  the  lads  had  turned  white  as 
each  saw  the  drift  of  the  General’s 
meaning,  and  Harry  strode  forward  to 
his  desk. 


“Do  you  mean  to  say,  General  Ward 


The  General  wheeled  in  his  chair 
and  pointed  silently  to  an  order  that 
lay  on  the  desk,  and  as  Harry  started 
to  read  it  his  voice  broke.  Daniel 
Dean  and  Rebel  Jerry  were  to  be  shot 
next  morning  at  sunrise. 

The  General  spoke  very  kindly  to 
Harry. 

“I  have  known  this  all  day,  but  I 
did  not  wish  to  tell  you  until  I  had 
done  everything  I  could.  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  tell 
you  at  all,  for  I  thought  there  would 
be  no  trouble.  I  telegraphed  the 
Commandant,  but” — he  turned  again 
to  the  window — “I  have  not  been  able 


her  was  long  and  hard.  Out  they 
went  past  the  old  cemetery,  past  the 
shaft  to  Clay  rising  from  it,  silvered 
with  moonlight,  out  where  the  picket 
fires  gleamed,  and  swinging  on  toward 
the  Capital,  unchallenged,  for  the  moon 
showed  the  blue  of  Chad’s  uniform  and 
his  face  gave  sign  that  no  trivial  busi¬ 
ness,  that  night,  was  his.  Over  quiet 
fields  and  into  the  aisles  of  sleeping 
woods  beat  that  musical  rhythm  cease¬ 
lessly,  awakening  drowsy  birds  by  the 
wayside,  making  bridges  thunder,  beat¬ 
ing  on  and  on  up  hill  and  down  until 
picket  fires  shone  on  the  hills  that 
guard  the  Capital.  Through  them,  with 
but  one  challenge,  Chad  went,  down  the 
big  hill,  past  the  Armory,  and  into  the 
town — pulling  panting  Dixie  up  before 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  leaves  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog  “Jack.”  His  foster  parents 
are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to  bind 
Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  collects  a 
rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  ’’Jack”  by  his 
side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner 
from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness  at 
school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They  be¬ 
come  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country”  be¬ 
yond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  Chad  enters  into  the  social  life  and  be¬ 
comes  very  popular  at  school.  He  falls  in  love  with  Margaret  Dean, 
daughter  of  General  Dean,  neighbor  of  the  Bufords.  Meanwhile  feeling 
grows  bitter  between  North  and  South  and  war  clouds  gather.  Chad 
joins  the  Union  forces  under  Grant.  His  command  takes  him  back  to 
Lexington. 


to  get  them  a  trial  by  court-martial, 
or  even  a  stay  in  the  execution.  You’d 
better  go  see  your  brother — he  knows 
now — and  you’d  better  send  word  to 
your  mother  and  sister.” 

Harry  shook  his  head.  His  face  was 
so  drawn  and  ghastly  as  he  stood  lean¬ 
ing  heavily  against  the  table  that 
Chad  moved  unconsciously  to  his  side. 

“Where  is  the  Commandant?”  he 
asked. 

“In  Frankfort,”  said  the  General. 
Chad’s  eyes  kindled. 

“Will  you  let  me  go  see  him  to¬ 
night?” 

“Certainly,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
message  to  him.  Perhaps  you  can  yet 
save  the  boy,  but  there  is  no  chance 
for  the  man  Dillon.”  The  General 
took  up  a  pen.  Harry  seemed  to  sway 
as  he  turned  to  go,  and  Chad  put  one 
arm  around  him  and  went  with  him 
to  the  door. 

“There  have  been  some  surprising 
desertions  from  the  Confederate 
ranks,”  said  the  General,  as  he  wrote. 
“That’s  the  trouble.”  He  looked  at 
his  watch  as  he  handed  the  message 
over  his  shoulder  to  Chad.  “You  have 
ten  hours  before  sunrise  and  it  is 
nearly  sixty  miles  there  and  back.  If 
you  are  not  here  with  a  stay  of  exe¬ 
cution  both  will  be  shot.  Do  you  think 
that  you  can  make  it?  Of  course 
you  need  not  bring  the  message  back 
yourself.  You  can  get  the  Command¬ 
ant  to  telegraph — r  The  slam  of  a  door 
interrupted  him — Chad  was  gone. 

Harry  was  holding  Dixie’s  bridle 
when  he  reached  the  street  and  Chad 
swung  into  the  saddle. 

“Don’t  tell  them  at  home,”  he  said. 
“I’ll  be  back  here  on  time,  or  I’ll  be 
dead.’ 

The  two  grasped  hands.  Harry  nod¬ 
ded  dumbly  and  Dixie’s  feet  beat  the 
rhythm  of  her  matchless  gallop  down 
the  quiet  street.  The  sensitive  little 
mare  seemed  to  catch  at  once  the  spirit 
of  her  rider.  Her  haunches  quivered. 
She  tossed  her  head  and  champed  her 
bit,  but  not  a  pound  did  she  pull  as 
she  settled  into  an  easy  lope  that  told 
how  well  she  knew  that  the  ride  before 


a  wondering  sentinel  who  guarded  the 
Commandant’s  sleeping  quarters. 

“The  Commandant  is  asleep.” 

“Wake  him  up,”  said  Chad,  sharply. 
A  staff-officer  appeared  at  the  door  in 
answer  to  the  sentinel’s  knock. 

“What  is  your  business?” 

“A  message  from  General  Ward.” 

“The  Commandant  gave  orders  that 
he  was  not  to  be  disturbed.” 

“He  must  be,”  said  Chad.  “It  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.” 

Above  him  a  window  was  suddenly 
raised  and  the  Commandant’s  own  head 
was  thrust  out. 

“Stop  that  noise,”  he  thundered. 
Chad  told  his  mission  and  the  Com¬ 
mandant  straightway  was  furious. 

“How  dare  General  Ward  broach 
that  matter  again?  My  orders  are 
given  and  they  will  not  be  changed.” 
As  he  started  to  pull  the  window  down, 
Chad  cried: 

“But,  General — ”  and  at  the  same 
time  a  voice  called  down  the  street : 

“General!”  Two  men  appeared  under 
the  gaslight — one  was  a  sergeant  and 
the  other  a  frightened  negro. 

“Here  is  a  message  General.” 

The  sash  went  down,  a  light  appear¬ 
ed  behind  it,  and  soon  the  Comman¬ 
dant,  in  trousers  and  slippers,  was  at 
the  door.  He  read  the  note  with  a 
frown. 

“Where  did  you  get  this?” 

“A  sojer  come  to  my  house  out  on 
the  edge  o’  town,  suh,  and  said  he’d 
kill  me  tomorrow  if  I  didn’t  hand  dis 
note  to  you  personally.” 

The  Commandant  turned  to  Chad. 
Somehow  his  manner  seemed  suddenly 
changed. 

“Do  you  know  that  these  men  be¬ 
longed  to  Morgan’s  command?” 

“I  know  that  Daniel  Dean  did  and 
that  the  man  Dillon  was  with  him  when 
captured.” 

Still  frowning  savagely,  the  Com¬ 
mandant  turned  inside  to  his  desk  and 
a  moment  later  the  staff-officer  brought 
out  a  telegram  and  gave  it  to  Chad. 

“You  can  take  this  to  the  telegraph 
office  yourself.  It  is  a  stay  of  execu¬ 
tion.” 

“Thank  you.” 


Chad  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  aad 
gladness  and  patted  Dixie  on  the  neck 
as  he  rode  slowly  toward  the  low  build¬ 
ing  where  he  had  missed  the  train  on 
his  first  trip  to  the  Capital.  The  tele¬ 
graph  operator  dashed  to  the  door  as 
Chad  drew  up  in  front  of  it.  He  looked 
pale  and  excited. 

“Send  this  telegram  at  once,”  said 
Chad. 

The  operator  looked  at  it. 

“Not  in  that  direction  to-night,”  he 
said,  with  a  strained  laugh,  “the  wires 
are  cut.” 

Chad  almost  reeled  in  his  saddle- 
then  the  paper  was  whisked  from  the 
astonished  operator’s  hand  and  horse 
and  rider  clattered  up  the  hill. 

•  •••♦», 

At  headquarters  the  Commandant 
was  handing  the  negro’s  note  to  a  staff- 
officer.  It  read: 

“You  hang  those  two  men  at  sunrise 
to-morrow  and  I’ll  hang  you  at  sun¬ 
down.” 

It  was  signed  “John  Morgan,”  and 
the  signature  was  Morgan’s  own. 

“I  gave  the  order  only  last  night. 
How  could  Morgan  have  heard  of  it  so 
soon,  and  how  could  he  have  got  this 
note  to  me  ?  Could  he  have  come 
back?” 

“Impossible,”  said  the  staff-officer. 
“He  wouldn’t  dare  come  back  now.” 

The  Commandant  shook  his  head 
doubtfully,  and  just  then  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  door  and  the  operator, 
still  pale  and  excited,  spoke  his  mes¬ 
sage: 

“General,  the  wires  are  cut.” 

The  two  officers  stared  at  each  other 
in  silence. 

•  •••••• 

Twenty-seven  miles  to  go  and  less 
than  three  hours  before  sunrise.  There 
was  a  race  yet  for  the  life  of  Daniel 
Dean.  The  gallant  little  mare  could 
cover  the  stretch  with  nearly  an  hour 
to  spare  and  Chad,  thrilled  in  every 
nerve,  but  with  calm  confidence,  raced 
against  the  coming  dawn. 

“The  wires  are  cut.” 

Who  had  cut  them  and  where  and 
when  and  why?  No  matter — Chad  had 
the  paper  in  his  pocket  that  would  save 
two  lives  and  he  would  be  on  time  even 
if  Dixie  broke  her  noble  heart,  but  he 
could  not  get  the  words  out  of  his 
brain — even  Dixie’s  hoofs  beat  them  out 
ceaselessly : 

“The  wires  are  cut — the  wires  are 
cut!” 

The  mystery  would  have  been  clear, 
had  Chad  known  the  message  that  lay 
on  the  Commandant’s  desk  back  at  the 
Capital,  for  the  boy  knew  Morgan,  and 
that  Morgan’s  lips  never  opened  for  an 
idle  threat.  He  would  have  ridden  just 
as  hard,  had  he  known,  but  a  different 
purpose  would  have  been  his. 

An  hour  more  and  there  was  still  no 
light  in  the  East.  An  hour  more  and 
one  red  streak  had  shot  upward;  then 
ahead  of  him  gleamed  a  picket  fire— a 
fire  that  seemed  farther  from  town 
than  any  post  he  had  seen  on  his  way 
down  to  the  Capital — but  he  gallope 
on.  Within  fifty  yards  a  cry  came: 

“Halt!  Who  comes  there?” 

“Friend,”  he  shouted,  reining  in.  | 
bullet  whizzed  past  his  head  as  he  pu 
ed  up  outside  the  edge  of  the  fire  an 
Chad  shouted  indignantly : 

“Don’t  shoot,  you  fool!  I  have  a 
message  for  General  Ward!” 

“Oh!  All  right!  Come  on!”  said  the 
sentinel,  but  his  hesitation  and  the  tone 
of  his  voice  made  the  boy  alert  wi 
suspicion.  The  other  pickets  about 
fire  had  risen  and  grasped  their  m 
kets.  The  wind  flared  the  flames  3U 
then  and  in  the  leaping  light  Chad  sa 
that  their  uniforms  were  gray. 

The  boy  almost  gasped.  There  w 

( Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  SI. 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  ab¬ 
breviation  and  whole  number,  in¬ 
cluding  name  and  address.  Thus 
“j.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
words. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be 
accompanied  by  bank  references 


American  a  griculturist 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reaih  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds  Puppies. 
Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  V. 

"IF  YOU  ARE  interested  in  an  English  or  Welsh 

Shepherd  you  will  be  proud  to  own.  don’t  miss  one 
of  these,  they  will  bring  your  cows  home  this  sum¬ 
mer.  GEO.  BOORMAN.  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


SALE.  FOX  HOUND.  Good  starter-stayer.  Nice 

voice.  BOOKER,  1245  W.  Main.  Waterbury,  Conn.  ■ 
NEW  ZEALAND  RED  and  White  flemish  giant  rah 
hits  for  sale.  SIRS.  HOWARD  ZOLLER,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  T. 


LIVE  STOCK 


(See  Page  26) 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants.  Bantams.  Pigeons,  Guineas 
Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS.  Bettendorf.  Iowa. 


KEISER  S  SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Golcten  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue 
F.  KEISER.  Grampian.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  cnicks. 

L.  JL  HISCOCK.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks 
Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  lor  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS.  Grampian.  Pa, 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 
K.C.W.  Leghorns,  $20-100;  $180-1000;  Invest  now  and 
take  profits  in  1920.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville.  L.  I. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptionally  largo  white  eggs. 
Two  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
■MINORCA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. _ 

~ REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES-  -EgU 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  REISER'S  WHITE  ACRES. 
Grampian.  Pa. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — chicks — eggs — extraordin 

ar.v  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers — standard 
bred— low  price— Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. _ 

BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 

free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Barred  Rocks.  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS;.  HATCH¬ 
ERS  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus.  Ohio. 

EVERLAY  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Tormoliien  Famous 
strain.  Baby  chicks,  eggs  for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE 
FARM,  Emporium.  Pa. 

NEAL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS:  Rooks.  Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns  priced  right,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
mr  price  list.  WINGATE  NEAL.  Denton,  Md. _ 

CHICKS:  S.C.  ENGLISH  White  Leghorn  and  com¬ 
mon  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rooks  and  Reds.  Bank 
references.  Be  sure  and  get  my  prices  before  ordering. 
(LOYD  NKIMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. _ 

BABY  CHICKS:  From  heavy  laying  strains  of  Rocks 
and  Reds  $14.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $12.  Mixed 
l1"-  Prepaid.  Member  I.B.C.A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


POULTRY 

POULTRY 

Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

Baby  C hicks.  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

PUREBRED  DAY  OLD  CHICKS — Sturdy,  rugged. 
White  Leghorns,  Rocks,  from  blood  tested  250-290  egg 
high  producing  ancestry.  Pennsylvania  State  Super¬ 
vision  your  guarantee.  Ask  for  “More  Profits.”  JUST 

A  MERE  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Milan,  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS,  AIAAIAIOTH  WHITE  Pekins,  $30.  per 
hundred.  Eggs  $12.  L.  HAAIBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

BIG  VIGOROUS  CHICKS  from  high  egg  producing, 

pure  bred  stock.  Carefully  selected  for  rapid  growtli 
and  high  vitality.  Chicks  that  grow  faster  and  lay 
more  eggs.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  Free  Brooder  stove 
with  order  of  500  chicks.  L  .W.  HAAIBLIN,  Wilson, 
N.  Y. 

CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $14;  Leghorns. 
$12;  heavy  mixed,  $12;  light,  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

EXCHANGE  TYPEWRITER  OR  32  volt  portable 
sewing  machine  for  Bronze  Turkeys.  KLEIN,  Fair- 
field,  N.  J. 

CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  quality  bring  greater  returns. 

16  breeds.  Circular  free.  How  to  raise  Better  Clucks. 
PERRY  POULTRY  FARM,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

AIAAIAIOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Large,  vigorous, 
healthy  stock,  free  range.  Prices  reasonable.  ELA1EII 
BERRY,  Adams.  N.  Y. 

STATE  TESTED  and  Accredited  S.C.R.I.  and  white 
Leghorns.  Chicks  healthy.  High  producing  Birds.  W. 
W.  HAM,  Branford.  Conn.  Phone  141. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  HEN  Turkeys.  Large,  purebred, 
healthy  birds.  8  to  $10.  WAI.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton, 
N.  Y. 

DISCARD  YOUR  LEGHORN  Males  of  unknown  An¬ 
cestry  and  buy  Production  Bred  Officially  Pedigreed 
Leghorn  Cockerels.  Out  cross  to  increase  size,  vitality, 
production,  egg  quality.  Three  hundred  200  eggers,  and 
two  OOOveggers.  Our  own  breeding.  National  Headquarters 
Superior  Egg  Quality.  Attractive  prices.  EGG  AND 
APPLE  FARM,  Route  A,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  Dept.  A. 

AfAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Fine:  healthy 

stock.  JAAIES  I’.  HOWLAND,  Walton.  N,  Y. 

TURKEYS — Large,  purebred.  Alammoth  Bronze,  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  chicks  from  two 
and  three  year  hens  only,  18c.  Hatching  eggs.  9c.  RED 
BRIDGE  POULTRY  FARM,  Centre  Moriches.  N.  Y. 

BEST— PUREBRED,  AIAAIAIOTH  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Well  developed.  Splendid  markings.  Alay  hatched.  Strain 
from  Bird  Bros.  FLORENCE  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

WOODSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS’,  chicks,  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  S.C.  White  Leghorns  Imported  250-298  egg  strain 
Breeder  of  leghorns  for  28  years.  Catalogue.  DAVID 
HAMMOND.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

J’UREBRED  EXTRAORDINARY  AIAAIAIOTH  bronze 
toms.  Exceptional  plumage.  Bred  from  leading  prize 
winners.  Reasonable  prices.  AIRS.  SPENCER  LANE, 
Lowville.  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — PULLETS  From  Barron’s  White  Leghorns, 

Imported  annually  from  Barron.  England;  Big  females, 
long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

SINGLE  COMB  R.  I.  Red  Chicks,  Blood  tested. 
M.A.C.  strain.  Electrically  hatched.  Weekly  hatches 
every  Tuesday.  B.  &  C.  POULTRY  FARM.  Amherst. 
Mass.  Tel.  175-M. 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WJNIICER  BROS..  Aliliis,  Alass. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS,  20  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft. 

32  to  40  ft.  27c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid.  ARTHUR 

L.  FERRIS.  Box  A.  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 

BEST  WHITE  LEGHORN  Chicks,  Tancred  strain. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield.  Pa. 

AIANUBE  SPREADERS  $119.50  and  $124.50  and 
packers  $70.00  f.o.b.  Liberty,  Indiana,  direct  from  fac¬ 
tory  to  farmer.  LIBERTY  SPREADER  &  AIFG.  CO., 
Liberty,  Indiana. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BBAHMAS.  The  ideal  farm  flock. 

Eggs  10c,  $0.  hundred.  E.  P.  ALLEN,  Delhi.  N.  Y. 

SOLD  OUT  of  W.  Leghorn  chicks  for  April.  Can 
book  few  more  orders  for  May.  R.  B.  PEARSALL. 
Groton,  N.  Y. 

C  [7 17 Pit;  MT  TRCPDV  CTnrw 

BABY  CHICKS  25,000  weekly.  White.  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns  and  Anconas  $12.  and  Reds,  Rocks.  Wyan- 
dotts.  Orpingtons  $14.  Per  100.  Also  Pigeons,  Hares, 
Alice,  Parrots.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

OE/RUo — IMJKSMi  MULiK 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5:  $7.50  per  100  and 
up.  Complete  assortment  fruits,  berries,  vines,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  evergreens.  Catalog  in 
colors  free.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  COAIPANY,  Box 
102.  Cleveland.  Tenn. 

TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Extra  nice  healthy  chicks  Alarch  and  April 
$20  per  100.  Alay  $15.  June  $12.  Safe  delivery  by 
prepaid  parcel  post  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARA1,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  R.  4. 

PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES  $5  per  100  and  up. 
Fruits,  ornamental  trees,  vines.  TENNESSEE  NURS¬ 
ERY  CO..  Box  202,  Cleveland.  Tenn. 

POULTRY 

HIGH  GRADE  SEED  Potatoes- — Russets.  Green 
Alountain,  Gold  Coin.  Cobbler,  Banner,  Walter  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Carman  No.  3.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARA1S,  Richfield.  Pa, 

100  A1ASTODON  EVERBEARING  $1.85.  300,  $5.  Il¬ 

lustrated  Plant.  Seed  Catalogue  free.  CHAAIPION 
ORIGINATOR.  New  Buffalo.  Alicbigan. 

HORNINGS  CTUAIPION  WINNINGS  Bourbon  Red’s. 
Book  your  hatching  eggs  early.  FLORA  HORNING. 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  Seed  potatoes. 
Nearly  free  from  disease.  Priced  right.  GLENN  CAR¬ 
TER.  Alarathon,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— LARGE.  PUREBRED,  Alammoth  Bronze 
Dark  colored.  Very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  AIRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
SOLL.  Lowvillc.  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  Irish  Cobblers  and 
original  strain  Carman  No.  3.  Buy  direct  from  grower. 
Write  today  for  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Fair- 
port.  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  AfAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  large 
vigorous  healthy  birds,  dark  color,  beautiful  markings. 
Best  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  AIRS.  CHAS. 
ABBEY,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  R.  5. 

CERTIFIED  HEAVYWEIGHT  POTATOES.  N.  Y. 
State  test  99.5  free  from  disease,  yield  324  bushels 
per  acre.  RATH  BRQ£.,  Pittsford.  N.  Y. 

liRONZF,  TITRKV.VS?  PITT?  F.RRMU  T<W«  fm*  caln 

from  60  females  mated  to  $50  toms.  Heaviest  pullet  8 
months  20,  nine  month  toms  30  to  36.  Fed  cod  liver 
oil.  semi-solid,  and  green  food.  A4ULFORD  De  FOREST, 
Duanesburg,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  93  per  cent  pure.  $10. 
bushel:  Sweet  Clover  95  per  cent  pure.  $4.50.  Return 
seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Concordia. 
Kansas. 

SEEDS—NURSERY  STOCK 


C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  plants.  Leading 
varieties  now  ready.  500,  65e;  1000.  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50. 
FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tilton,  Ga. _ 

CERTIFIED  LATHAM  AND  HERBERT  RASPBER¬ 
RIES,  Howard  17  and  Mastodon  Strawberries,  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus.  Other  leading  varieties  Raspberries. 
Strawberries.  Blackberries,  Fruit  trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  Prices  low.  Everything  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y, _ 

CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS.  Columbian  purple 
also  Kansas,  Cumberland,  Plum  Farmer.  Black  Caps. 
Prices  60c  doz.  $3.  hundred  delivered.  CHAS.  WHEEL¬ 
ER,  Mannsville.  N.  Y. 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  C.O.D.  Frost,  proof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants.  All  Varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000, 
$1.00:  5000.  $4.50.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,  NOW  Ready.  My  frost  proof 
Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field.  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Golden  Acre  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post  postpaid:  500. 
$1.25;  1000.  $2.25,  Express:  100,  $1.00;  5000.  $4,50; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  prices  as 
Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped  in  moss  and  shipped 
promptly.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  I’.  D.  FULWOOD, 
Tifton.  Ga. 

STRAWBERRY,  BLACK.  PURPLE  and  Red  Rasp- 
berry  plants,  let  us  mail  you  our  circular,  giving  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  Our  plants  are  strictly  fresh  dug 
from  new  fields.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Maple  View.  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  rural  type. 
High  yielding  strain,  grown  by  APPLETON  BROS.. 
Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 

FREE  SAMPLE  C  LAE  AGE  SEED  CORN— Claras* 
produced  world’s  highest  yields.  Write  Dunlap  &  Son. 
Williamsport,  Ohio. 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN.  Send  No  Money.  Frostproof 
Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  Leading  varieties.  500,  65c; 
1000,  $1.00.  ALBANY  PLANT  CQ..  Albany.  Ga. 

- — - - - — - ■ - j - 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS,  inch  up.  blooming  size,  ion 
delivered  by  post  $2.  Send  for  list  of  newer  named 
varieties,  J.  F.  MUNSELL.  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

DAHLIAS— 25,  $2.00;  75,  $5.00;  not  labeled.  20.  $2.00; 
00,  $5.00;  labeled.  Perennial  phlox,  mixed,  mammoth 
scarlet  cannas.  15,  $1.00:  50,  $2.00.  MRS.  HOWARD 
HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 

EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Frostproof  Cabbage: 
Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Ace,  Flat  Dutch., 
Bermuda  Onions,  Beets,  Lettuce.  Postpaid:  100,  40e; 
500.  $1.25:  1000,  $2.25.  Collect:  1000,  $1.00;  5000. 
$4.50.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana.  Bonny  Best.  Baltimore. 
Postpaid:  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50;  1000.  $2.50.  Collect: 
1000,  $1.75:  5000,  $7.50.  Write  for  prices  on  Potato. 
Pepper,  and  Egg  Plants.  Carefully  Packed.  Varieties 
Labeled,  Delivery  Guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT 
CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


SEED  CORN— CERTIFIED  West  Branch  Sweep- 
stakes  for  sale,  grown  by  Penna  State  College  instruc¬ 
tions.  95  to  100%  germination.  $3.  per  bu.  A.  I,. 
WINTER  &  SON.  Montoursville.  Pa. 


FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK — 36  pages,  45  illustrations. 
Describes  171  exquisite  varieties,  many  new.  Tells  how 
to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  bautiful  Rainbow  Col¬ 
lection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GIULET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  .1,  New 
Lebanon.  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED— COLLEGE  INSPECTED  Seed  Potatoes. 
Green  Mountain  and  Irish  Cobblers.  Write  for  our 
prices.  WALTER  L.  CARPENTER  INC.,  Chittenango 
Station,  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How’ 


To  Welcome  the  Baby  Chicks 


By  Ray  Inman 


GIVE  YOUR  BABY  CHIX 

A  WARM  CLEAN  RECEPTION 

W^4Bil_TWBY  APR  IV 

PLAVlNi'  HOT 
MUSIC  “T 'KEEP  THEM 

BROOOER  STOVE  i  S 


the  brooder  bouse 
with  boiling  LYE 
water  Iab.  lys  to30gals 


fCT5  'AT 

WITHTH' 

\PHONE 

I’STEYE? 


HAVE  BROODER  HOUSE 
DRY,  STOVE  REGULATED 

ANO  THERMOMETER  2 '  PROM  THE 
FLOOR  AT95*WHEN  CHICKS  ARRIVE 


CMW  ADC  CO  HOURS 
OLD. FEED  THEM  A 
GOOD  B4BY  CHICK 
STARTER, OR  MILK 


(336)  26 


Livestock 

It  ,  1 

P  Breeders  | 

CATTLE 

CATTLE 

Keep  Ahead  With  Jerseys 

Life  is  too  short  to  waste  time  on  inferior  dairy  cattle 
when  a  profitable  Jersey  herd  can  be  developed  at  a 
low  cost. 

Start  now!  One  cow  or  a  herd  of  good  Jerseys  will 
bring  satisfactory  returns.  Jersey  milk  is  the  highest 
quality  milk  averaging  5.36%  butterfat  and  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  at  low  feed  cost. 

For  free  illustrated  booklets  on  Jerseys 
and  dairying ivrite 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 


s  324E  West  23rd  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOLrTEINy  FOR  PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

lVTnrP  TVTilh  increased  milk  yield  per  cow,  according  to  reliable 
1TJ.UI&  irxevn,  authorities,  results  in  larger  profits.  Holsteins  produce 
the  most  milk  and  butterfat.  That’s  why  the  majority  of  dairymen  milk 
Holsteins.  Extension  Service 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  3 


Send  for 
Literature 


6  COWS , 


11-2  year  old  heif¬ 
ers,  6  bulls  3  to 
18  months  old.  4 
calves  3  months  old,  2  registered  guernsey 
calves  3  months  old  TB  Tested. 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


FOB  SALE — At  all  times  Guernsey  and  Holstein  cows 
and  heifers  in  carload  lots.  FRED  JENSEN,  Waupaca, 
Wis. 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


$50n&  OFF 


in  the 

Chinese  Auction 


of  FISHKILL  DEMEER  HENGERVELD 

Born  February  6,  1928 


He  is  a  son  of  a  three  year  old 
(by  the  noted  Dutchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka)  that  has  made  two  good 
long  time  records  first  and  second 
calf  on  twice  a  day  milking.  This 
young  bull’s  sire,  and  also  his  dam 
are  son  and  daughter  of  Winana 
Segis  May  2d,  who  made  876.76  lbs. 


of  butter  and  close  to  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  ten  months  as  a  four  year 
old.  Also  his  sire  is  a  son  of  Hen- 
gerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th  who 
has  a  splendid  list  of  large  produc¬ 
ing  daughters,  .  he  being  a  son  of 
Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  with  a  record 
of  over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 


His  Price  is  Now  $300. 

This  price  will  be  reduced  $50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold. 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


SWINE 


SWINE 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  duality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . $4.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


OLD  RELIABLE 
STOCK 


Heavy  legged,  square  hacked,  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Boland  China  and  Chester  crossed.  Barrows, 
boars  or  sows — 8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  Fancy 
Berkshires,  also  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old  Sows 
and  unrelated  Boars,  $5.00  each.  10  days  trial  or  your 
money  back.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Crating  free  of  charge. 
Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


FARMERS  HUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  kind  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  '  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
your  money. 

7-8  wks.  old,  $4.00  ea. ;  8-10  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea. 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

MISHAWUN  ROAD,  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 

BEST  GRADE  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
Pigs.  3  months  old,  $12.00  each:  6-8  weeks  old, 
$7.00  each.  (Express  Paid).  Bred  Sows  and  Boars. 

C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  on  pedigreed  Green  Moun¬ 
tains.  Russets  and  Cobblers,  Catalogue.  ROY  HAST¬ 
INGS.  Malo*e,  N.  Y. 

RAISE  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New  two  rowed,  stiff 
strawed,  heavy  yielder.  Also  Burbank  Oats  and  Gold 
Nugget  Com.  Descriptions  and  samples  free.  LONG- 
ACRE  FARM,  Route  2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. _ 

EARLY  JUNE  RED  Raspberry  sets  for  sale.  The 
earliest,  largest,  heaviest  bearing  berry  grown.  Send  for 
literature  telling  what  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  says  of  the  June.  LESTER  BENNETT,  A’ictor, 
N.  Y.  * 

TIFTON’S  RELIABLE  PLANTS.  Frostproof  Cabbage, 
Bermuda  Onion  Plants.  Wakefields,  Dutch  Ballhead, 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Postpaid,  500,  $1.50;  1,000. 
$2.50.  Express  paid,  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.15;  5,000, 
$9.40.  Early  Tomato,  Pepper,  Cauliflower,  Egg  Plant 
later,  write  TIFTON  PLANT  CO..  Tift  on,  Ga.,  Box  57. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED— HAY.  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO..  New  Castle.  Pa. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 

200  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with 
your  return  corner  card,  postpaid,  $1.00.  Samples  free. 
PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

MUSKRAT  FURS  WANTED.  Black— Large  $3.50. 
Medium  $2.50.  Brown — Large  ,$2.50.  Medium  $1.50.  All 
furs  wanted.  EVERETTE  SHERMAN.  Whitman,  Mass. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

( Continued  from  Page  24) 

need  for  quick  thought  and  quick  action 
now. 

“Lower  that  blunderbuss,”  he  called 
out,  jestingly,  and  kicking  loose  from 
one  stirrup,  he  touched  Dixie  with  the 
spur  and  pulled  her  up  with  an  impa¬ 
tient  “Whoa,”  as  though  he  were  try¬ 
ing  to  replace  his  foot. 

“You  come  on!”  said  the  sentinel,  but 
he  dropped  his  musket  to  the  hollow  of 
his  arm  and,  before  he  could  throw  it 
to  his  shoulder  again,  fire  flashed  under 
Dixie’s  feet  and  the  astonished  rebel 
saw  horse  and  rider  rise  over  the  pike- 
fence.  His  bullet  went  overhead  as 
Dixie  anded  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
pickets  at  the  fire  joined  in  a  fusillade 
at  the  dark  shapes  speeding  across  the 
bluegrass  field.  A  moment  later  Chad’s 
mocking  yell  rang  from  the  edge  of 
the  woods  beyond  and  the  disgusted 
sentinel  split  the  night  with  oaths. 

“That  beats  the  devil.  We  never 
touched  him.  I  swear,  I  believe  that 
hoss  had  wings.” 

Morgan !  The  flash  of  that  name 
across  his  brain  cleared  the  mystery 
for  Chad  like  magic.  Nobody  but  Mor¬ 
gan  and  his  daredevils  could  rise  out  of 
the  ground  like  that  in  the  very  midst 
of  enemies  when  they  were  supposed  to 
be  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  Tennes¬ 
see.  Morgan  had  cut  those  wires.  Mor¬ 
gan  had  every  road  around  Lexington 
guarded,  no  doubt,  and  was  at  that 
hour  hemming  in  Chad’s  unsuspicious 
regiment,  whose  camp  was  on  the 
other  side  of  town,  and  unless  he  could 
give  warning,  Morgan  would  drop  like 
a  thunderbolt  on  it,  asleep.  He  must 
circle  the  town  now  to  get  around  the 
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rebel  posts,  and  that  meant  several 
miles  more  for  Dixie. 

He  stopped  and  reached  down  to  feel 
the  little  mare’s  flanks.  Dixie  drew  a 
long  breath  and  dropped  her  muzzle  to 
tear  up  a  rich  mouthful  of  bluegrass. 

“Oh,  you  beauty!”  said  the  boy,  “you 
wonder!”  And  on  he  went,  through 
woodland  and  field,  over  gulley,  i0g 
and  fence,  bullets  ringing  after  him 
from  nearly  every  road  he  crossed. 

Morgan  was  near.  In  disgust,  when 
Bragg  retreated,  he  had  got  permission 
to  leave  Kentucky  in  his  own  way. 
That  meant  wheeling  and  making 
straight  hack  to  Lexington  to  surprise 
the  Fourth  Ohio  Cavalry;  representing 
himself  on  the  way,  one  night,  as  his 
old  enemy  Wolford,  and  being  guided  a 
short  cut  through  the  edge  of  the  Blue¬ 
grass  by  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Yan¬ 
kee  Colonel— the  said  admirer  giving 
Morgan  the  worst  tirade  possible, 
meanwhile,  and  nearly  tumbling  from 
his  horse  when  Morgan  told  him  who 
he  was  and  sarcastically  advised  him  to 
make  sure  next  time  to  whom  he  paid 
his  compliments. 

So  that  while  Chad,  with  the  precious 
message  under  his  jacket,  and  Dixie 
were  lightly  thundering  along  the  road, 
Morgan’s  Men  were  gobbling  up  pickets 
around  Lexington  and  making  ready 
for  an  attack  on  the  sleeping  camp  at 
dawn. 

The  dawn  was  nearly  breaking  now, 
and  Harry  Dean  was  pacing  to  and  fro 
before  the  old  Court-House  where  Dan 
and  Rebel  Jerry  lay  under  guard — pac¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  and  waiting  for  his 
mother  and  sister  to  come  to  say  the 
last  good-by  to  the  hoy — for  Harry  had 
given  up  hope  and  had  sent  for  them. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


TOBACCO 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50; 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Fifty  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  Paducah.  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50,  Smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  $1.25,  Pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FARM¬ 
ERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah,  Kentucky.  , 

USED 1  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold 
Spring.  N.  Y. 

WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO..  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.,  90c; 
5.  $1.25;  10.  $2.00.  Smoking.  3  lbs.,  60c;  5,  90c;  10. 
$1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS.  Mayfield.  Kentucky. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  at  home.  Every  student 
successful.  SCHOOL.  Box  707.  Davenport.  Iowa. 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO.  Chewing, 

5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-$2.50.  Smoking.  10,  $1.75.  Pipe  Free. 
Pay  Postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell.  Ky. 

CANARIES.  CLOSING  OUT  Sale.  TTIERESSA  HY¬ 
LAND.  Andover.  N.  Y. 

BARRELS  OF  SLIGHTLY  damaged  crockery— Hotel 
chinaware*  —  Cookingware  —  Glassware  —  Pottery.  E. 
SWASEY  COMPANY,  Portland,  Maine. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

TWELVE  ARTISTIC  BIRTHDAY  Cards,  no  two 
alike,  fancy  lined  envelopes,  postpaid  $1.00.  SOUTH- 
WORTH’S.  Milford.  Conn. 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  Successful  grafting. 

1  lb.  50c;  3  lbs.  $1.25  postpaid.  D.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO., 
So.  Weymouth.  Mass. 

LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS.  3  pair  $1.00. 
Black,  gunmetal,  grey,  beige,  nude,  French  nude;  sizes 
8*4-10.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  II.  TALBOT 
SALES  CIMPANY,  Norwood.  Mass. 

OUR  1929  CATALOG  just  from  press.  84  pages  show¬ 
ing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in  the  world 
(Over  350  items).  Write  today  for  your  copy  FREE. 
BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  H  1,  Quincy.  Ill. 

HELP  WANTED 

RELIABLE  MEN  WANTED  to  sell  guaranteed  trees, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Steady  work.  Pay  weekly.  Start  now 
for  Spring  business.  Wholesale  and  retail.  WEBB 
NURSERY  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

‘EVERY  HOME  A  PROSPECT.  Make  big  money.  Em¬ 

ploy  crew.  Take  orders  trees,  shrubbery.  Work  entire 
jeaiv  All  or  part  time.  Complete  cooperation.  Landscape 
service.  Com.  paid  weekly.  We  deliver,  collect.  Apply 
WILLEMS,  SONS’  NURSERIES,  Desk  A,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED  TO  sell  roof-coating.  Reliable 

product,  easy  to  sell.  Large  profits.  WINIKElt 
BROTHERS.  Millis,  Mass. 

KILL  THE  LICE.  Battenkill  Farm  Louse  Powder 
almost  100%  active  ingredients.  Two  large  boxes  for  Si, 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  BATTENKILL  FARM,  Green¬ 
wich.  N.  Y. 

PATCHWORK:  Rayon,  Percale,  Printes.  3  lbs.  51, 
£00  assorted  pieces  6x8,  $1.  Special  trial  package.  50 
•cents,  postpaid.  NEW  ENGLAND  PATCHWORK  CO., 
Hartford.  Conn. 

$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  Old  or  Odd 
Coins.  Keep  all  old  money,  it  may  be  very  valuable. 
Get  posted.  Send  10  cents  for  illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book.  4x6.  25  years  in  business.  We  buy  and  seR 

CLARKE  COIN  EXCHANGE,  Box  25.  Le  Roy,  N.  ?•- 

12  GUARANTEED  BLADES  for  Gillette  safety  razor. 
50c:  25.  $1.00  Postpaid.  A.  STARR,  Bloomsburg,  Pj. 

WANTED.  EXPERIENCED  MAN  on  dairy  farm, 
good  wages  and  privileges.  C.  M.,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 

FIND  HONEY.  IF  you  wish  to  be  an  expert  bee 
hunter  write  to  WILL  GROVER,  Bristol,  Vt. 

MAKE  $10  EVERY  day  introducing  New  Automatic 
Window  Washer.  Amazing  Invention.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  offer.  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES,  67  E.  Lake, 
Dept.  202.  Chicago. 

FARMERS.  End  crow  pests  and  replanting.  Treat 
corn  seed  with  guaranteed  formula  costing  few  cents 
per  bushel.  Same  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1-  ”• 
WHEELER,  Marathon,  N.  Y„  R.D.  1. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

TO  SETTLE  ESTATE  157  acres  dry.  level,  highly 
cultivated  land.  Fruit,  water,  wood  .good  building®' 
basement  for  40  cows,  silo.  Six  miles  from  city,  nea 
R.  R.  station.  A.  D.  ROBSON,  R.D.  7.  Rome.  N  ^ 

SINGLE  WAN  WANTED  from  30  to  45  yrs.  of  age 
on  farm  must  be  good  milker  and  all-’round  industrious 
worker.  $50  per  month  and  board,  after  April  1,  $Sq 
and  board  for  8  months.  Old  men  and  boys,  don’t  an¬ 
swer.  State  age,  nationality.  CHESTER  SMITH.  Cold 
Spring  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  hut  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man.  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  change.  THE 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  Inc.,  Box  A, 
301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

DEL-MAR-VA— TIIE  MARKET  BASKET  OF  THE 

EAST.  Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  New  lor*. 
Pliiladelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  marli®.s' 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  permeates  Peninsula.  Splcndi^ 
productive  land,  farms,  town  and  waterfront  home- 
Low  prices.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little^  sno 
and  freezing.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet.  FREE.  A 
dress  164  Del-Mar-Va  Building.  SaUsbury,  Md.  _ 

GOOD  141  ACRE  farm.  Barn,  house,  garage,  h®” 
house.  State  road.  Cheap  for  quick  sale.  BOX  1  ' 
Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

LICENSED  CHAUFFEUR  DESIRES  position.  Honest, 
reliable,  temperate  man.  Experienced  truck  and  tractor 
operator.  References.  Write,  FLOYD  PULVER,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


^  v  *''v  "i“ 

4  Department  Devcted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare  wEN 

and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Unordered  Merchandise  a  Nuisance 


“I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  American  Specialty  Company  to  my 
son.  They  are  trying  to  collect  for  seeds 
sent  to  him  which  were  never  ordered. 
Now  they  have  the  account  in  the  hands 
of  a  collection  agency.  I  have  the  seeds 
but  understand  that  inasmuch  as  no  post¬ 
age,  was  included  for  their  return  and  as 
they  were  never  ordered,  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  return  them.” 

THIS  question  of  unordered  merchan¬ 
dise  is  a  serious  nuisance,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  there  seems  to  be  no  way 
to  stop  it,  unless  all  of  our  subscribers 
stand  up  for  their  rights  in  the  matter. 

When  no  postage  is  included  for  the 
return  of  unordered  merchandise,  you 
are  under  no  obligation  to  return  it, 
although  you  should  keep  it  in  some 
safe  place  to  be  called  for  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  We  suggest  that  you  write  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  the  merchandise  is  in 
your  possession  and  upon  receipt  of 
the  necessary  postage  it  will  be  re¬ 
turned. 


Insurance  Company  Not 
Licensed  in  New  York 

“Would  you  please  investigate  the  Post¬ 
al  Life  and  Casualty  Company  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Representatives  are  in  our 
neighborhood  and  are  offering  an  attrac¬ 
tive  policy.” 

UPON  investigation  we  find  that  this 
company  is  not  now  and  never  has 
been  licensed  to  transact  the  business 
of  insurance  in  New  York  State.  It 
makes  no  reports  to  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment. 

The  law  prohibits  any  person  or  cor¬ 
poration  from  aiding  an  unlicensed 
company  in  effecting  insurance  or 
otherwise  in  this  state  and  any  person 
so  acting  is  liable  to  prosecution  for  a 
misdemeanor,  the  penalty  of  which 
upon  conviction  is  $500.  fine  or  one 
year's  imprisonment,  or  both.  If  this 
company  has  any  representatives  in  the 
state  selling  its  new  accident  insurance 
policy,  the  facts  should  be  laid  before 
the  district  attorneys  of  those  counties 
in  which  such  representatives  are  oper¬ 
ating.  It  is  of  course,  legal  for  insur¬ 
ance  companies  not  licensed  to  deal 
with  New  York  State  residents  directly 
by  mail  but  it  would  seem  to  be  fair 
to  assume  that  any  company  that  fails 
to  take  out  a  license  does  so  because 
it  is  unable  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  State  Insurance  Department. 


Jackson’s  Rheumatism 
Remedy  Questioned 

PACKAGES  have  been  received  by 
Rochester  residents  mailed  by  Mark 
H.  Jackson  of  Syracuse.  These  con¬ 
tained  a  remedy  or  cure  for  rheu¬ 
matism.  Several  years  ago  the  Federal 
Authorities  seized  a  supply  of  Jack- 
son’s  remedy  and  issued  a  statement 
that  he  “falsely  and  fraudulently” 
represented  it.  Pie  admitted  that  it  was 
fraudulent,  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
hned.  He  is  avoiding  the  claims  made 
at  that  time  but  is  evidently  selling 
the  same  or  a  similar  product.— Ro¬ 
chester  Better  Business  Bureau. 


reau  of  Biological  Survey  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  done 
some  very  good  work  on  fur  farming 
and  we  are  asking  them  to  send  you 
Farmers  Bulletin  869  entitled  “Musk¬ 
rats  for  Fur.” 


Subscriber  Receives  Pay 
For  Milk 

“I  have  a  claim  against  E.  G.  Water¬ 
man  of  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  for  milk  sold 
to  him.  Anything  you  can  suggest  to  help 
me  collect  this  money  would  be  greatly 
appreciated.  Part  of  the  milk  was  deliv¬ 


ered  prior  to  September  1,  when  Water¬ 
man  was  bonded,  but  most  of  it  has  been 
delivered  since  September  1,  when  as  I 
understand  it,  he  did  not  take  out  a  bond 
with  the  State  Department.  Letters  which 
I  write  asking  for  payment  of  the  claim 
are  ignored.” 

ON  investigation  we  are  informed 
that  Mr.  Waterman  has  been  noti¬ 
fied  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  to  file  a  bond  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  as  there  were  evidences  that  he 
was  purchasing  milk  from  producers 
without  a  license  in  violation  of  the 
State  Law. 

We  believe  that  this  case  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  we  trust  that  action  will  be  taken 
to  compel  the  filing  of  a  bond  for  the 
protection  of  producers. 

Following  considerable  correspond¬ 
ence  by  us  on  this  case  our  subscriber 
informs  us  that  he  has  received  a  check 
for  part  of  the  amount  due  him  and  a 
note  for  the  balance. 


bur  Bearing  Animals  in 
Confinement 

Can  you  give  us  any  information  in  re- 
gaia  to  raising  muskrats.  We  have  a 
swamp  where  there  are  some.  A  party 
on  S  uS  they  can  fenced  in  and  money 
n  be  made  by  letting  them  multiply. 
ny  lnformation  will  be  appreciated. 

D  EFORE  raising  fur  bearing  animals 
~_ln  confinement  it  is  necessary  to 
Set  a  license  from  the  State  Conser¬ 
vation  Commission  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
T;  cost  of  this  is  rather  small, 
this  license  allows  any  one  to  catch 
Ur  bearing  animals  alive  during  the 
epen  season,  to  sell  them  at  any  time 
0r  breeding  stock  and  to  sell  their 
Pelts  during  the  open  season.  The  Bu~ 


Money  Paid  to  A.  A.  Subscribers  During  Jan.,  1929 

Insurance  Indemnities 

To  Janaary  1st,  1929 . $119,741.15 

Daring  January  1929 .  2 £44.99 


Total.. 


John  Purcell,  R4,  Baldswinsville,  N.  Y . $  5.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  rib 
John  Johnson,  R.l,  Nicholson,  Pa .  20.00 

Auto  collision — cuts. 

Michael  De  Stafeno,  Oxford  Depot,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Travel  accident,  lacerations  and  contusions 

Garrett  Dey,  Arkport,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Travel  accident — contusion  knee, 

James  L.  Flemmings,  S.  Britain,  Conn .  40.00 

Travel  accident — fractured  rib. 

S.  J.  Elting,  Broadway,  Madalin  N.  Y .  60.00 

Auto  overturned— fractured  left  clavicle. 

Stella  Joiner,  Dryden,  N.  Y .  90.00 

Fractured  leg  (Ref.  Dec.  28,  $40.00) 

Dale  Smith,  R.35,  Middleport,  N.  Y .  77.14 

Auto  overturned,  fractured  ribs. 

George  D.  Wait,  Owego,  N.  Y . . .  80.00 

Auto  accident,  hip  injured. 

John  Ott,  Box  86,  Frensburg,  N.  Y .  35.00 

Auto  accident — lacerated  face,  concussion 

Herman  Schmidt.  R.l,  Deposit,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Travel  accident — crushed  muscles  of  leg 

John  Thornburg,  R.2,  Arcade,  N.  Y .  17.14 

Struck  by  auto — sprained  right  knee 

J.  M.  VanLeenwen,  Selden.  L.  I.,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  collision,  strained  back  and  neck 

Roy  Colvin.  Camillus,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — -fractured  skull 

Donald  McCarthy,  Lawton,  Pa .  10.00 

Auto  accident — cut  left  hand  and  face. 

Oscar  Adams  estate,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y .  1,000.00 

Train  struck  auto — mortuary. 

Ralph  Simons,  Box  102,  Smyrna,  N.  Y .  90.00 

Auto  accident — injured  hip  and  side. 

Mrs.  Hennie  Lamson,  R.2,  Hannibal,  N.  Y.  130.00 
Auto  accident — lacerated  face,  bruises. 

Vivian  Waters,  R.2,  Cuyler,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  overturned — injured  spine  and  thigh. 

Manley  S.  Matthews,  R.l,  Rector,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Travel  accident— strained  muscles  of  thigh. 


. $122,286.14 

Marjorie  M.  Clemons,  R.l.  Barneveld,  N.  Y. 
Struck  by  car,  contused  leg. 

Wm.  H.  Ballon,  Wendell,  Mass . 

Wrecked  vehicle — fracture. 

Elizabeth  Penzes,  R.l,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — cut  face,  loss  of  teeth, 

Leon  Begham.  Rochester,  N.  Y . . . 

Auto  collision — cut  face,  loss  of  teeth. 

Ella  Fleury,  R.2,  Burke,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision,  sprained  right  ankle. 

John  Burke,  Clyde,  N.  Y . 

Auto  overturned — contused  right  foot  . 

Alfred  Coomber,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y . 

Travel  accident — lacerated  scalp. 

Harry  Robbins,  R.4,  Frankfort,  N.  Y . 

Travel  accident — fracture  of  knee. 

Margaret  Weir,  R.l,  Fly  Creek,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision,  body  contusions. 

Bert  J.  Smith,  R.2,  Mansfield,  Pa . 

Travel  accident — fractured  right  clavicle. 

Francis  Hill,  R.3,  Oxford,  N.  Y . 

Struck  by  truck — injured  left  leg. 

George  M.  Lott,  R.l,  Great  Bend,  Pa . 

Travel  accident — sprained  ankle. 

Paul  C.  Rogers,  Stevenville,  Pa . 

Auto  accident — lacerated  back  and  hand. 

Rufus  W.  Fritz,  Owings  Mills,  Md . 

Struck  by  truck — lacerated  scalp,  sprains. 

Geo.  C.  Shelor,  R.3,  Nottingham,  Pa . 

Struck  by  auto — contusions. 

E.  A.  Anderson,  R.I7,  Mayville,  N.  Y . 

Struck  by  auto — compound  fracture  leg. 

NaMott  Campbell,  R.3,  Hamilton,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs. 

Jennie  A.  Campbell,  R.3,  Hamilton,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs. 

Charles  Cizmadia,  R.l,  Plttsford,  Vermont 
Auto  collision — contusions. 
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30.00 

30.00 
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40.00 
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$2,544.99 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled 


Ray  C,  Ellis,  Stanley,  N.  Y. . $  36.00 

(Refund  from  mail  order  company) 

0.  L.  Whitlock,  Oswego,  N.  Y .  23.50 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

Mrs.  Harry  McConnell,  Williamson,  N.  Y,  2.05 
(Refund  on  returned  order) 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Stone,  Rochester,  N.  Y. . .  13.10 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise) 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Kehr,  Unadilla,  N.  Y .  2.00 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  deal) 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Pierce,  Sloansville,  N.  Y .  6.00 

(Pay  for  knitting  done) 

W.  H.  Stone,  Canton,  Pa .  14.86 

(Express  claim  settled) 

Mr.  William  Smoyer,  Macungie,  Pa .  1.50 

(Refund  on  radio  apparatus) 

L.  Thompson,  Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y .  12.40 

(Refund  on  oil  burner) 

Lewis  Packard,  Troy,  Pa, .  14.70 

(Returns  on  eggs) 

William  Decker.  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y .  3.39 

(Refund  on  radio  eauipment) 

H,  A.  Shutts,  Waverly,  N.  Y . . .  15.00 

(Adjustment  on  merchandise) 

Edwin  Oakley,  Naples,  N.  Y .  4.00 

(Adjustment  on  chicks) 


!C.  B.  Whitmoeyer,  Muncy,  Pa . „ . . .  181.12 

(Returns  on  beans) 

William  Burgess,  Huntington.  L.  I . ,  125.00 

(Amount  due  on  contract) 

(Ross  Rathbun,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y .  12.50 

(Adjustment  on  unsatisfactory  deal) 

Walter  J.  Buchanan,  Fort  Johnson,  N.  Y.  19.85 
(Adjustment  on  shipment  of  bags) 

R.  E.  Stevenson,  Sherman,  N.  Y .  10.00 

(Refund  on  cancelled  order). 

Howard  Ruff,  Dunraven,  N.  Y .  30.23 

(Adjustment  from  commission  merchant) 

Leon  D.  Nelsh,  DeLancy,  N.  Y .  9.00 

(Refund  on  freight  charges) 

Joseph  Bauer,  Pine  City,  N.  Y .  3.00 

(Credit  for  return  merchandise) 

A.  W.  Gilman.  Truthville,  N.  Y .  10.86 

(Settlement  on  pet  stock) 

G.  B.  Chase,  Martville,  N.  Y .  5.48 

(Adjustment  on  express  charges) 

L.  E.  Ball,  Theresa,  N.  Y .  9.00 

(Settlement  on  pig  order) 

S.  J.  Woodcock,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y .  40.25 

(Adjustment  on  dead  pigs)  _ _ 


$604.79 


General  Claims  Adjusted  Where  No  Money  is  Involved 


Eugene  M.  Sullivan,  Odessa.  N.  Y. 

(Merchandise  order  received) 

George  W.  Nelson,  Conneautville,  Pa. 

(Merchandise  order  received) 

E.  A.  Ward,  Glenfield,  N.  Y. 

(Merchandise  order  filled) 

Miss  H.  M.  Abernethy,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

(Premium  received) 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Atwater.  Jewett,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  for  selling  goods) 
i£.  D.  Hathaway,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

(Dog  exchanged) 


George  H.  Cooley,  Utioa,  N.  Y. 

(Order  satisfactorily  filled) 

Mrs.  Nellie  Kessler,  Onoville,  N.  Y. 

(Merchandise  received) 

C.  A.  Nadler,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

(Livestock  order  filled) 

K.  V.  Hoffman,  Lorain,  Ohio 
(Blanket  order  filled) 

Jacob  D.  Null,  Hanover,  Pa. 
(Adjustment  on  railroad  difficulty) 


Chicken  Thief  Rewards  Paid  in  January 

(The  A. A.  chicken  thief  rewards  were  discontinued  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  but  we  are  paying  awards  where  the  thief  was 
actually  under  arrest  prior  to  January  1.) 

Mr.  Arnold  L.  Burdette,  Germantown,  Md. . $25.00 

Mr,  Wat  Somerville,  R.3,  Brighton  Sta.,  N.  Y. . $25.00 


Total  Paid  to  Subscribers  $3)199.78 


Ifloderrffarmers 

must  have  running  water 

IJpRESH  running  water  is  a  necessity 
JIL  on  the  modem  farm!  Stork  sanita¬ 
tion,  drinking  and  culinary  purposes, 
garden  irrigation,  and  many  home  uses 
require  water  under  pressure.  HOO- 
SIER  systems  operate  from  any  power 
— electricity,  gasoline,  wind — and  draw 
water  from  wells,  springs,  or  lakes.  Eco¬ 
nomical  to  operate.  The  GalVAZink 
coating,  inside  and  out,  makes  for 
many  years  of  uninterrupted  service. 


Our  book, 

“  How  to  Have 
Running  Wa¬ 
ter,”  is  full  of 
information 
that  will  help 
solve  your 
water  prob- 
Iems.It’sFREE. 

W rite  for  it 
today. 

FLINT  &.  WALLING  MFG.  COMPANY 

29  OAK  ST..  KENDALLV1LLE,  IND. 


galVAZink  pumps 

STAR  WINDMILLS 


HCGISTEKEU  TRADE  MARK 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  ali  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ARMED  INGOT  IRON  tlfr 

It  doe*  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  last*  five  to  ten  time*  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armcc  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  tend  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today. 
i^±S^ro^oofipgCo,  Sta.  44, Middletown,  O. 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence — inter¬ 
woven — Painted  Green — Red — or  Plain — made  in  3  to  0 
ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highway! 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO„  Burlington,  N.  . 


r  Grain  Fields  PayYou 

Tore  This  Year ! 


Look  for  the  green  can  with 
the  red  Du  Bay  Diamond 
when  you  buy  CERESAN. 


Treat  all Seed  Grains  with  CERESAN. 
Produces  Healthier  Crops,  Increases 
Yields,  Harmless  to  Seeds  or  Drills 

Protect  your  crops  against  disease  losses  by  treating  all  seed 
grains  with  one  dust  disinfectant — CERESAN.  Controls  9 
grain  diseases,  brings  a  higher  market  grading  and  usually  in¬ 
creases  yield.  Proved  safe  and  effective  by  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  and  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Treats  seeds 
for  only  6  to  9  cents  a  bushel.  Dust  it  on;  no  costly  equipment 
needed.  Your  Dealer  has  CERESAN.  He  also  has  FREE 
pamphlets  on  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants  for  other  crops — 
Semesan  Jr.,  for  seed  corn;  Semesan  Bel,  the  instantaneous  po¬ 
tato  dip;  and  Semesan  for  vegetable  and  flower  seed  and  bulbs. 


CERESAN 

controls: 

Wheat — Bunt  or  stinking 
smut  and  seed-borne  flag  smut. 
*  * 

Oats — B  oth  loose  and 
covered  smut. 

*  * 

Barley — Stripe  disease,  cov¬ 
ered  smut  and  loose  smut  in 
certain  6-row  winter  varieties. 
*  * 

Sorghum  —Kernel  smuts. 

*  * 

Rye  — Seed-borne  stem  smut. 


Most  dealers  handle  CERESAN  Those  listed  below  carry 
a  large  stock  and  can  quickly  supply  your  needs. 

IN  NEW  YORK  IN  NEW  YORK  1  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


COUNTY  DEALER  TOWN 

Albany  _ George  H.  Price  _ Albany 

Allegany  _ Rowe  &  Kennedy  . . Canaserago 

Kohn’s  Drug  Store  _ _ Wellsville 

W.  E.  Robbins  Hardware  .Wellsville 

Wellsville  Milling  Co . .Wellsville 

Hazlett  &  Chase  _ _ _ _ Whitesville 

Cattaraugus  _ Economy  Drug  Store  _ Salamanca 

Chemung  _ Banfield-Jennings  Co-op.,  . . Elmira 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . . Elmira 

Chenango  _ Harold  L.  Keller  . ...Norwich 

Clinton  _ J.  D.  Bowen  _ Saranac 

Cortland  _ McGraw  &  Elliott  _ Cortland 

Erie  _ W.  H.  Geib  &  Son  _ East  Aurora 

R.  F.  Knoehe  &  Son  _ Hamburg 

W.  G.  Arthur  _ Orchard  Park 

Franklin  _ Cooks  Pharmacy  _ Chateaugay 

D.  Dickinson  &  Co.  _ ....  Malone 

Herkimer  . ..The  Sauer  Drug  Corporation  Herkimer 

Lewis  _ F.  C.  Snyder’s  Pharmacy  _ Lowville 

Livingston  _ Geo.  W.  Peck  Co.  _ _ _ Dansville 

Geneseo  Hardware  Co.  _ _ Geneseo 

Monroe  _ 1 _ Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.  _ _ Coldwater 

Burr  &  Starkweather  Co.  _ Rochester 

Hart  &  Vick  _ Rochester 

James  Vick’s  Sons  _ Rochester 

New  York  _ Max  Schling  Seedsmen,  Inc.,  New  York 

Oneida  _ Utica  Seed  Co.  _ Utica 

Onondaga  _ Frederick  H.  Ebeling  ...  . Syracuse 

Onondaga  Farmers  Supply 

Co.,  Inc,  _ Syracuse 

Ontario  .  _ Peck  Hardware  Co _ _ Canandaigua 

Dorchester  &  Rose  _ Geneva 

St.  Lawrence  .  The  Barr  Pharmacy  _ ' . Canton 

Schenectady  _ Empire  Seed  Co _ _ Schenectady 

Schuyler  . .....W.  M.  Pellett  - Watkins  Glen 

Seneca  _ J.  F.  Farrell  _ Seneca  Falls 

Steuben  _ Hawkins  &  Hill _ Addison 


COUNTY  DEALER  TOWN 

Steuben  _ B.  C.  McKay  _ _ _ Atlanta 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co.  _ Bath 

Kinkaid  Produce  Co.  _  Cohocton 

Peck-Lookup  Co.  _ Cohocton 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co.  _ Corning 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co.  _  Prattsburg 

C.  J.  Tierney  . . . .  Wallace 

Tioga  _ The  Beach  Drug  Co.  _ Owego 

Washington  _ Harry  W.  Baker  Ph.  G.  _ Hudson  Falls 

Wayne  . _W.  G.  Carpenter  &  Co.  Lyons 

Wyoming  . ..E.  K.  Lucas  . . . Gainesville 

Yates  _ Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . . . ...Penn  Yan 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

COUNTY  DEALER  TOWN 

Burlington  _ Fenimore  Brothers  _ _ Mt.  Holly 

Camden  . . .  Gardiner  Cheeseman  _ _ _ Grenloch 

Cumberland  .  Minches  Seed  Store  . . Bridgeton 

I.  Serata  &  Sons  _ _ Bridgeton 

S.  V.  Davis  _ _ _ Shiloh 

Vineland  Farmers  Exchange, 

Inc - - - - Vineland 

Gloucester  _ Reed  &  Estelow  _ Mullica  Hill 

Ed.  Hann  - -  —  Swedesboro 

Mercer  . . Farmers  Co-operative  Assn. 

of  Mercer  County  .  Trenton 

M.  C.  Ribsam  &  Son’s  Co.  Trenton 

W.  T.  Pierce  - Allentown 

Monmouth  _ Rooney  &  Ely  Co.  _ _ _ Englishtown 

Monmouth  County  Farmers 

Exchange  -  Freehold 

H.  B.  Kemp  - Long  Branch 

Reed  &  Perrine  _ _ _ Tennent 

Andrews  and  Avis  _  Elmer 

Salem  _ Garrison’s  Rexall  Pharmacy.  Elmer 

G.  M.  Andrews  &  Son  - Woodstown 


COUNTY  DEALER  TOWN 

Salem  _ The  South  Jersey  Farmers 

Exchange  . . . Woodstown 

IN  DELAWARE 

COUNTY  DEALER  TOWN 

Kent  _ James  B.  Bice  Co.  . . . Dover 

W.  M.  Hinkle  _  _ Dover 

J.  A.  Frear  &  Sons  ....  Dover 

Clarence  Voshell  &  Son  Felton 

W.  W.  Wilson  ......  Frederica 

Harrington  Hardware  Co.  .  Harrington 

New  Castle  _ Ellwood  A.  Pierson  ..< _ Wilmington 

The  Philips-Thompson  Co.  ..  .Wilmington 

Sussex  _ George  E.  Swain  _ Georgetown 

Chipman  &  Penuel  _ Laurel 

Collins  and  Ryan  _ Millsboro 

Burton  Brothers  _ Seaford 

IN  MARYLAND 

COUNTY  DEALER  TOWN 

Anne  Arundel  Arundel  Supply  Co.  _ Annapolis 

Baltimore  . . The  Meyer  Seed  Co.  _ Baltimore 

Wiseman-Downs  Co.  . . ....Baltimore 

B.  C.  Marley  _ Townscn 

Carroll  _ King’s  Pharmacy  _ _ _ Westminster 

Cecil  .  . G.  A.  Allender  _ _ _ Elkton 

C.  W,  Ashby  _ _  Risixg  Sun 

Frederick  _ P.  L.  Hargett  &  Co.  Inc.  .Frederick 

Harford  . McComas  Bros _ _ Bel  Air 

Howard  _ Patapsco  Pharmacy  _  Elicott  City 

Kent  ...  Massey  &  Wilmer  . Chestertown 

Queen  Annes  Queen  Annes  County  FB.  _ Centerville 

Washington  ...  Ernest  Miller  _ Hagerstown 

Wicomico  _ White  &  Leonard  .  .  Salisbury 

Worcester  - D.  H.  Bradford  &  Son  _ Snowhill 


Jobbers  for  the  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware 


IN  NEW  YORK 


Gibson-Snow  Co.  Inc.  _ Albany 

E.  C.  McKallor  Drug  Co _ _ _ Binghamton 

Ellicott  Drug  Co.  - J _ _ _ Buffalo 

Gibson-Snow  Co  Inc.  _ _ _ ...Buffalo 

Harvey  Seed  Co _ _ _ Buffalo 

Plimpton-Cowan  Co.  Inc.  _ Buffalo 

Joseph  Harris  Co.  .... _ Cold  Water 

The  Geo.  W.  Peck  Co _ _ _ Elmira 

Hempstead  Seed  Co.,  Inc.  _ Hempstead 

Long  Island  Drug  Co _ _ Jamaica 

McMonagle  &  Rogers  - Middletown 

Alexander  Drug  Co . * _ _f _ New  York 

Peter  Henderson  Co . . New  York 

Schieffelin  &  Co.  _ _ _ New  York 

Stumpp  &  Walter  Co . . . . . New  York 

York  Drug  Co.  - New  York 

Doty  &  Humphrey  Drug  Co - - Poughkeepsie 


IN  NEW  YORK 


Gibson-Snow  Co.  Inc.  _ _ _ ...  Rochester 

Hart  &  Vick,  Inc.  - ......  Rochester 

Vick  &  Dildine  Co _ _ Rochester 

Gibson-Snow  Co.  Inc.  _ , _ Syracuse 

Charles  Hubbard  Son  &  Co _ _ Syracuse 

John  L.  Thompson  Sons  &  Co.  Inc.  _ _ Troy 

A.  H.  Williams  Co.  Inc _ _ _ _ Utica 

W.  W.  Conde  Hardware  Co.  _ Watertown 

Litchard,  Schultheis  &  Johnson,  Inc.  _ Wellsville 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Chamberlain  &  Barclay  _ Cranbury 

Doughten  Seed  Co.  _ _ Newark 

New  Jersey  Wholesale  Drug  Co.  _ Newark 

Roeber  &  Kuebler  Co _ _ Newark 

Bennett,  Denison,  Clayton  &  Co - - - - Prospect  Plains 

American  Chemical  Specialties  Co. - Springfield 


IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Swedesboro  Supply  Co . . . Swedesboro 

Weatherby  &  Stewart  _ _ _ _ Swedesboro 

IN  DELAWARE 

O.  A.  Newton  &  Son  _ _ Bridgeville 

N.  B,  Danforth,  Inc.  .... _ _ _ Wilmington 

IN  MARYLAND 

James  Baily  &  Son  _ _ _  Baltimore 

J.  Bolgiano  Seed  Co.  _ _  Baltimore 

Gilbert  Bros.  &  Co.  Inc . . . . Baltimore 

Henry  B.  Gilpin  Co.  _ : _  Baltimore 

Griffith  &  Turner  Co.  _ _ _ _ _ _ Baltimore 

Loewy  Drug  Co.  _ _ _  Baltimore 

The  Meyer  Seed  Co.  _ _ _ Baltimore 

Muth  Brothers  &  Co. _ _ _ Baltimore 


Seed  Disinfectants 


CERESAN 


REG.  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 


Seed  Disinfectants 


Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains 


BAYER  -  SEMESAN  COMPANY,  Inc.,  105  Hud?  *  St.,  New  York  City 

Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions  of  The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  and  E.  I  ont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Inc. 
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The  Home  of  the  Early  Spud 


How  Florida  Farmers  Grow  and  Market  Potatoes 


Editor's  Note  ;  The  coming  of  rapid  trans¬ 
portation,  aided  by  the  refrigerator  car,  is  rap¬ 
idly  widening  the  sources  for  all  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  Dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
are  now  fighting  to  keep  their  boundaries  of 
the  present  territory  from  expanding,  but 
vegetable  and  fruit  growers  long  ago  found 
that  they  had  to  compete  with  products  from 
all  over  the  rest  of  the  country  and  even  from 
other  countries. 

The  following  story  on  the  production  of 
early  potatoes  in  Florida  gives  an  example  of 
the  increased  supplies  of  farm  products  in  our 
eastern  markets  coming  from  long  distances. 

Incidentally,  this  story  may  be  a  little  opti¬ 
mistic  and  we  woidd  caution  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  thinking  of  going  to  Florida  that  the 
Florida  growers  have  plenty  of  troubles. 


By  ARMSTRONG  PERRY  grower  up  to  a  contract  that  requires  the 

rocks  and  stones,  the  plentiful  supply  of  field  grower  to  sell  through  him.  If  the  growers’ 
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THE  humble  potato  may  not  suggest 
romance,  but  the  tourist  who  visits 
Hastings,  Florida,  will  discover  that 
even  the  lowly  spud  has  its  thrilling 
human  interest. 

Hastings,  a  little  town  of  about  1500  popu¬ 
lation,  grows  6300  acres  of  potatoes  annually, 
places  the  crop  in  the  northern  markets  long 
before  the  average  restaurant  patron  is  ex¬ 
pecting  spring  vegetables,  and  receives  $3,500,- 
000  for  doing  the  job.  Where  such  sums  of 
money  are  involved  there  is  always  romance, 
for  making  money  and  making  love  are  closely 
associated  and  bring  strong  personalities  into 
rivalry  and  conflict. 

In  the  dickering  for  seed  potatoes,  fertilizer 
and  credit,  in  the  race  to  be  first  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  in  the  gathering  of  growers  and  buy¬ 
ers  into  competing  organizations,  there  are 
plots  and  counterplots  enough  to  make  a 
five-foot  shelf  of  novels. 

The  soil  of  Hastings  has 
attracted  southern  “crack- 
ers  ,  and  northern  farmers 
who  dodge  the  rigorous  win¬ 
ters  of  their  native  states, 
make  a  crop  in  Florida  and 
’each  home  again  in  time  to 
plow  and  plant.  Between 
these  two  types  there  is  a 
natural  antipathy  which  may 
ke  either  developed  into  a 
lend  or  subordinated  for  the 
eommon  good.  Some  of  the 
northerners  fail  the  first  year 
11 1  T"  they  keep  on  they  suc- 
eeecl.  The  loose  soil  that  can 
'e  worked  even  with  a  hand 
cultivator,  the  absence  of 


hands  at  reasonable  wages,  all  make  agricul¬ 
ture  a  pleasure  after  the  palmettos  have  been 
grubbed  out  and  farming  started. 

Florida  potatoes  have  little  competition  be¬ 
cause  they  reach  the  market  months  before  the 
northern  crop.  The  digging 
may  start  in  March.  The 
first  potatoes  out  of  the 
ground  are  snapped  up  at 
$20.00  a  barrel  or  more. 

For  this  reason  some  of  the 
growers  start  digging  as 
soon  as  the  spuds  are  as  big 
as  walnuts.  The  supply  in¬ 
creases  and  the  price  drops. 

The  average  price  later  in 
the  season  is  around  $5.50 
per  barrel.  But  there  is  a 
good  profit  even  at  these 
prices,  and  the  grower  re¬ 
ceives  spot  cash  every  day 
on  delivery  of  the  potatoes 
at  the  railroad  station. 

A  farmer  who  is  starting 
without  capital,  as  eighty 
per  cent  of  them  do  in  Has¬ 
tings  every  year,  begins  by 
borrowing  to  the  limit.  It 
costs  him  about  $20.00  an 
acre  for  seed,  in  addition  to 
fertilizer,  barrels  and  cash 
forplantingoperations.  The 


The  man  who  buys  a  Florida  farm 
without  seeing  it  in  the  wet  season 
sometimes  has  a  hard  time  finding  it 
afterward. 


total  cost  of  producing  an  acre  is  well  over 
$100.  All  these  items,  even  the  cash,  are 
usually  procured  from  a  local  dealer  or 
through  an  organization  of  growers.  If  a  local 
dealer  furnishes  the  wherewithal,  he  ties  the 


association  provides  these  necessities,  the 
grower  saves  a  percentage  of  the  cost  and  the 
association  handles  the  marketing. 

The  average  yield  is  about  fifty  barrels  per 
acre.  The  average  yield  of  a  farm  in  Aroos¬ 
took  County,  Maine,  one  of 
the  leading  potato  counties 
of  the  United  States,  was 
reported  as  140  barrels  per 
acre  in  1926.  The  Clinton 
Prison  Farm,  New  York 
State,  won  the  1926  potato 
contest  from  the  other  state 
institutions  with  a  yield  of 
527  bushels  per  acre.  These 
records  seem  to  dwarf 
those  of  Florida,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that 
Florida  growers  rush  the 
digging  and  seldom  give 
their  spuds  time  to  attain 
their  full  growth.  Also  that 
Florida  prices  seldom  fall 
below  $4.00  per  barrel 
while  the  highest  average 
price  for  the  whole  country 
since  the  war  was  $1.98  per 
bushel  and  in  1925  was 
down  to  70  cents. 

The  Hastings  potato 
grower  does  not  worry 
about  help.  He  does  not 
When  he  starts  home  with  his 


;|^)C 


A  few  of  the 
in  one  day. 


100  freight  cars  used  to  carry  away  the  potatoes  dug  in  Hastings 


even  advertise, 
seed  potatoes  he  always  finds  a  crowd  of  col¬ 
ored  farm  hands,  both  men  and  women,  hang¬ 
ing  around  the  railroad  station.  They  seem  to 
know  by  instinct  where  and  when  there  will  be 
work  and  they  just  appear 
from  somewhere,  no  one 
knows  where.  They  appear 
in  Sanford  when  the  celery 
is  ready  to  ship  and  about 
the  time  the  last  of  the  San¬ 
ford  celery  starts  for  New 
York  the  Hastings  potatoes 
are  ready  to  dig.  In  the 
crowd  of  laborers  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  are  expert  diggers,  pick¬ 
ers,  graders  and  packers. 
The  potato  grower  selects  as 
many  diggers  as  he  wants, 
hires  enough  pickers  to  keep 
up  with  the  diggers  so  that 
the  sun  will  not  bake  the  po¬ 
tatoes  before  they  are  picked 

(Continued  on  Page  S) 
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With  G.L.F.  Fertilizers 

Crops —Profits 

Increase  Together 


IT’S  the  man  whose  crops  are  better  than  average  who  gets 
more  than  the  cost  of  production  from  them.  For  he  is 
the  one  who  makes  better  use  of  his  fixed  costs — such  as 
use  of  land,  cost  of  tillage,  and  seed  expense. 

Greater  yields  per  acre,  at  less  cost 


per  unit,  will  come  from  the  use  of 
G.L.F.  FERTILIZERS.  They  provide 
the  plant  foods  that  are  needed  for 
a  quick  start  when  the  weather  is 
ready,  for  even  development  and 
early  maturity. 

Among  the  12  upland  and  3  special 
muck  formulas  is  one  which  has  the 
correct  ratios  of  ammonia,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  to  increase 
the  yield  of  any  crop  you  grow. 


FOR  UPLANDS 


Approved 


5-20-5 

4- 12-4 

5- 10-5 
*5-10-5 

10-20-10 
118-30-15 
10-10-10 
2-  8-10 

2-12-  4 

4-  8-7 

5-  8-5 
5-  8-7 


FOR  MUCK 


Approved 


0-12-18 

3- 12-18 

4-  8-12 


‘Vegetable  Special 
tNitrophoska 


The  size  and  evenness  of  the  heads  of  cabbage 
in  this  field  belonging  to  Wilson  &  Jones,  Hall, 
N.  Y  ,  indicates  a  well-fed  crop  It  was  fer¬ 
tilized  by  400  lbs.  per  acre  of  G.L.F.  5-20-5 
Despite  the  poor  cabbage  year  of  1928,  this 
crop  produced  25  tons  per  acre 


COOPEIL^^^^^^Cj^^JGE,  INC. 


-G.LF. 

COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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Another  Letter  from  Greece 

Unusual  Customs  at  Weddings  and  Funerals 

ONE  of  the  pleas-  By  H.  B.  ALLEN,  is  held.  As  the 

ures  of  foreign  Director  of  Education,  Near  ™r°  “  e  r  3  P*» 

work  is  the  oppor-  f  Rpupf  through  the  gate  on 

tunity  it  affords  for  leaving  the  cemetery 

studying  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  boy  and  girl  provides  each  person 
other  peoples.  During  recent  weeks  it  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  sip  of  wine, 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  some 
very  interesting  and  even  a  few  rather 
unusual  customs  of  the  country.  In 
this  connection  there  are  three  occa¬ 
sions  which  should  be  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  our  friends  at  home:  A  Greek 
wedding,  a  gypsy  wedding  procession, 
and  a  peasant  funeral. 

The  funeral,  or  rather  the  funeral 


A  Wedding  Procession 

The  wedding  procession  was  met  one 
day  near  the  town  of  Pravion  on  the 
Philippian  plain.  The  party  was  on 
horseback  and  presented  a  most  pic- 
turesque  sight.  There  were  about 
twenty  in  the  group,  all  dressed  in 


The  funeral,  or  ratner  me  iunerai  ,  7.  0  7  “ 

procession,  was  encountered  as  we  were  bnj=ht  colored  garments  of  red  and  blue 

...  _  „  _ and  niirnle.  Thfi  mp.n  wnro  while 


passing  through  the  village  of  Doxato, 
near  the  eastern  border  of  Macedonia. 

We  drew  up  at  the  side  of  the  narrow 
road  to  allow  the  little  group  of  mourn¬ 
ers  to  pass,  and  as  we  waited  I  watch¬ 
ed,  with  my  usual  curiosity,  for  any¬ 
thing  of  unusual  interest.  I  was  not 
disappointed.  Near  the  head  of  the  line 
was  an  elderly  lady  carrying  a  flat  tray 
or  basket  on  which  was  some  kind  of 

an  obiect  covered  with  a  white  cloth.  I  -----  --  —  °  .  =“• 

railed  the  attention  of  my  interpreter  that  we  were  witnessing  a  fann  y  affair 
to  this  peculiar  object  and  to  my  sur-  the  semi-mid,  nomadic  tribes 

prise  I  was  informed  that  it  was  the  inhabiting  the  mountains  and  plains  in 
head  of  some  member  of  the  family  the  region  of  Philippi  The  flag  wbicli 
who  had  passed  on  several  years  before,  we  saw  was  the  tribal  flag.  The  person 
Further  questioning  brought  out  the  completely  hidden  from  view  by  flowing 
whole  story  of  the  custom  which  is  fol-  robes  was  the  bride,  _and  the  boy  by  to 
lowed  in  certain  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 


and  purple.  The  men  wore  white  trou¬ 
sers  trimmed  with  gold  embroidery.  At 
the  head  of  the  procession  rode  a  man 
carrying  a  large  flag — red  with  a  small 
gold  cross  in  the  center. 

There  was  one  person  in  the  party 
who  appeared  to  be  entirely  covered 
by  beautiful  embroidered  robes.  By  the 
side  of  this  individual  rode  a  young 
man  apparently  no  more  than  seven¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  I  learned 


One  Grave  Per  Family 

Most  families  have  one  burial  plot— a 
grave — and  in  this  one  grave  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  are  buried,  unless 
prevented  by  too  rapid  a  death  rate.  No 
grave  can  be  opened  within  three  years 
after  a  burial  and  so  provision  is  made, 
of  course,  for  holding  bodies,  tempor¬ 
arily,  when  the  need  arises.  In  case  a 
grave  is  opened  after  the  allotted  time 
and  the  body  found  to  be  still  intact  a 
simple  ceremony  is  held  and  the  grave 
is  again  closed. 

Such  a  condition  is  taken  to  mean 
that  the  departed  one  was  not  fully 
prepared  for  the  life  beyond.  Hence 
the  prayers  over  the  open  grave,  and 
the  “second  chance  to  make  the  grade”. 
When  there  is  death  in  a  home  the_  fam¬ 
ily  grave  is  opened  and  a  skull  is  re¬ 
moved.  The  skull  is  cleaned,  washed 
with  black  wine  covered  with  a  white 
cloth  ,and  taken  to  the  home.  There  it 
is  kept  until  the  day  of  the  funeral.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  carried  on  a  tray  at 
the  head  of  the  procession  and  buried 
again  with  the  corpse;  thus  ushering, 
so  to  speak,  the  newly  departed  one 
into  the  realm  of  the  great  beyond. 

A  Funeral  Procession 


-  - - - 7 - - —  —  J  wj  “VI 

side  the  groom.  The  wedding  had  taken 
place  in  the  village  of  the  bride  and 
the  party  was  proceeding  by  slow 
stages  to  the  camp  of  the  young  hus¬ 
band.  Although  the  marriage  had  been 
consummated  some  hours  previous  the 
young  man  had  not  yet  seen  his  wife, 
nor  would  he  see  her  until  sometime 
later,  after  reaching  camp  and  complet¬ 
ing  the  festivities  which  would  mark 
the  close  of  the  long  ceremony. 

The  wedding  which  we  saw  was  not 
a  peasant  affair  but  a  typical  Greek 
Orthodox  ceremony  performed  in  one 
of  the  well-to-do  homes  of  Athens.  I 
am  sorry  to  confess  that  I  lack  the 
ability  to  describe  a  wedding  with  all  of 
the  elegant  detail  which  the  social  re¬ 
porter  would  emplqy  in  covering  such 
an  event.  However,  I  can  give  you  a 
few  of  the  high  lights.  First  of  all  it 
should  be  understood  that  in  Greece,  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  Near  East, 
marriage  is  still  a  business  transaction 
and  is  arranged  entirely  by  parents  or 
guardians.  This  includes  the  original 
selection  of  the  mates,  the  engagement 
and  the  amount  of  dowry  to  be  paid  to 
the  bride-groom.  This  latter  is  de¬ 
cided  upon  only  after  considerable  bar¬ 
gaining. 

In  the  particular  case  which  came  to 
my  attention  at  the  time  of  the  wed¬ 
ding,  I  learned  that  the  amount  de¬ 
manded  by  the  man  was  20,000  drach¬ 
mas.  Finally,  however,  a  compromise 
was  effected  and  the  sum  of 
drachmas  was  agreed  upon. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  ra^  . 
long,  and  is  conducted  by  a  priest  in 


The  procession  which  we  saw  that 
day  was  formed  somewhat  as  follows: 

At  the  head  of  the  group  walked  a 
small  boy  carrying  a  cross,  and  behind 

the  boy  marched  the  priest  chanting  iuuS,  anu  «  ^  ”  ALLtant 

continuously  in  a  minor  key.  Then  flowing  robes  aided  by  his  lay  assist 
came  the  woman  bearing  the  head  to  Part  of  the  ritual  is  read  and  part  0 
which  we  have  already  referred.  By  is  chanted  in  that  characteristic  rnm 
her  side  walked  another  woman  carry-  key.  After  the  ceremony  has  gone 
ing  bread  and  wine.  Following  these  for  sometime  the  wedding  rmgs 
two  was  the  open  casket  supported  by  produced,  properly  blessed  and l  pi* 
Jour  pall-bearers.  Next  in  line  came  on  the  fingers  of  the  contracting  par 
the  close  relatives,  then  the  distant  ties.  They  are  then  exchanged  tbr-J 
relatives,  and  finally  the  friends  of  the  times  before  finally  coming  to  res 
deceased.  At  the  grave  a  brief  service  ( Continued  on  Page  b) 


A  unique  wedding  party  encountered  on  the  Philippian  Plain.  ,. 
center  of  the  group  is  the  bride,  completely  hidden  A-om  r>iew  y 
robes.  The  boy  at  the  left  is  the  bride-  groom.  At  the  right  will  be 
man  carrying  the  tribal  flag. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  23,  1929 

A  Visit  to  A  Fertilizer  Plant 

How  the  Different  Chemicals  Are  Assembled,  Treated  and  Mixed 


* 

DURING  the  last  two  or  three  years  I 
have  made  it  a  point  whenever  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  great  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  which  are  making  supplies 
for  farmers,  I  wanted  to  learn  what  I  could  first¬ 
hand  about  how  such  supplies  as  feeds,  fertilizers 
and  farm  machinery  are  actually  made,  and  find 
out  how  efficiently  these  enterprises  which  mean 
so  much  to  farmers  are  conducted. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
go  through  a  large  fertilizer  manufacturing  and 
mixing  plant  and  possibly  you  may  be  interested 
in  a  few  of  my  impressions. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  facts  in  a  fertilizer 
plant  is  the  large  number  of  ingredients  used  to 
make  the  various  mixtures.  These  ingredients 
come  from  many  sources,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

A  Complete  Fertilizer  Contains 
Three  Elements 

A  complete  commercial  fertilizer  contains  three 
essential  elements,  viz.,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potash,  and  the  manufacturer  has  the  problem 
of  choosing  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
sources  of  these  materials.  Up  to  recent  years, 
the  principal  source  of  nitrogen  was  Chile  salt¬ 
petre  but  now  the  manufacturer  has  the  choice 
of  a  number  of  sources.  In  addition  to  the  Chile 
saltpeter  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  there  are  a 
number  of  manufactured  nitrogen  products,  some 
of  which  are  made  in  Germany,  and  some  of 
which  are  being  made  in  increasing  amounts  in 
this  country. 

It  is  in  the  manufacture  of  various  nitrates 
that  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made  recently 
in  the  fertilizer  business.  New  reduction  process¬ 
es  for  obtaining  nitrates  from  the  air  are  rapidly 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

increasing  the  supply  of  nitrogenous  plant  food 
and  this  in  turn  is  bound  to  have  its  effect  in 
making  all  fertilizers  cheaper.  In  addition  to  the 
natural  or  manufactured  chemicals,  there  are  the 
organic  sources  of  nitrogen  suph  as  cottonseed 
meal,  tankage,  dried  blood,  ground  bones,  etc.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  these  animal  fertilizer 
supplies  are  becoming  comparatively  of  less  im¬ 
portance.  You  remember  the  story  about  how 
the  New  England  pioneers  planted  fish  in  the 
corn  hills  for  fertilizer,  and  of  course  farm  man¬ 
ure  has  been  and  still  is  the  largest  source  of 
plant  food  on  most  farms. 

But  the  chemists  and  the  manufacturers  are 
making  the  chemical  plant  foods  of  more  and 
more  importance  in  modern  farming,  and  this 
new  knowledge  of  chemistry  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  chemical  knowledge  is  destined  to  bring 
more  changes  in  the  future  even  than  machinery. 
The  past  half  century  has  been  the  age  of  ma¬ 
chines ;  the  next  fifty  years  will  be  the  era  of 
the  chemists. 

Potash  From  Germany 

But  to  get  back  to  the  fertilizer  factory,  I 
might  tell  you  of  the  hundreds  of  bags  contain¬ 
ing  potash  salts  imported  from  Germany,  with 
the  inscriptions  and  directions  on  the  bags  printed 
in  the  German  language.  During  the  war,  several 
attempts  were  made  to  develop  potash  sources 
in  this  country,  and  although  these  experiments 
have  been  more  or  less  successful,  it  is  still  diffi¬ 
cult  for  American  potash  manufacturers  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  cheaper  imported  products. 

When  it  comes  to  phosphorus,  the  third  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  complete  fertilizer,  it  is  necessary  for 


the  manufacturer  to  use  the  natural  phosphate 
rock  coming  from  several  southern  states,  al¬ 
though  some  phosphorus  is  obtained  as  a  by¬ 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

The  process  of  making  acid  phosphate,  or,  as 
it  is  more  properly  called,  superphosphate,  is  very 
interesting.  As  most  of  you  know,  it  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  treating  phosphate  rock  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  This  rock  comes  into  the  factory 
in  fairly  small  pieces.  The  first  process  is  to 
grind  it  in  great,  powerful  mills  to  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  powder.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  treated 
with  the  sulphuric  acid  which  makes  the  phos¬ 
phate  rock  very  quickly  available  as  a  plant  food. 
If  .it  were  not  so  treated  with  the  acid,  it  would 
take  years  for  the  weak  acids  of  the  soil  to  re¬ 
lease  the  plant  food  in  the  phosphate  rock.  In 
other  words,  Nature’s  processes  are  too  slow  for 
the  farmer. 

The  name  “acid  phosphate”  is  a  misnomer,  and 
the  term  '‘superphosphate”  is  a  much  better  de¬ 
scription,  for  the  final  product  is  not  acid  in  its 
nature. 

Fires  of  Brimstone 

* 

Sulphuric  acid  is  not  manufactured  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  mill  which  I  visited,  but  a  year  or  so  ago 
1  was  in  another  plant  where  this  acid  is  made, 
and  the  processes  are  fascinating.  Outdoors  in 
the  yard  there  were  great  mountainlike  piles  of 
sulphur  which  has  been  shipped  in  by  boat.  Think 
of  all  the  sulphur  that  all  the  poor  kids  have 
taken  since  the  dawn  of  time  as  a  spring  tonic 
with  molasses,  and  you  will  not  begin  to  have 
the  amount  that  I  saw  piled  ready  to  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  process  of  making  the  acid  is  too 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 


The  Livestock  Situation  in  New  England 


Raise  Only  Enough  Calves  to  Maintain  the  Herd  and  Increase  Economy  of  Production 

By  NATHAN  KOENIG 


THE  New  England  States,  together  with 
that  group  of  states  which  comprise  the 
so-called  northeastern  section,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  naturally  adapted  to  livestock 
raising.  The  general  rainfall,  well  distributed 
throughout  the  year,  insures,  almost  without  fail, 
an  abundant  hay  crop  and  pasture  in  season. 
These  crops  are  basically  important  for  intensive 
livestock  enterprises.  New  England  farmers  have 
seen  the  days  of  prosperity  in  beef  and  sheep 
production. 

They  have  also  seen  those  days  pass  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  because  of  keen  competition  from  other 
producing  regions  and  the  increased  demand  for 
our  higher  producing  land  for  more  intensive 
agricultural  purposes.  Land  that  was  formerly 
used  for  the  production  of  grain  and  hay,  has,  to 
a  great  extent,  been  converted  to 
the  production  of  more  intensive 
crops  such  as  potatoes,  tobacco, 
vegetables  and  tree  fruits. 

All  of  these  factors  have  tre¬ 
mendously  influenced  livestock 
production  in  New  England.  Be¬ 
cause  of  certain  favored  condi- 
tmns,  dairy  cattle  alone  have 
been  able  to  hold  their  position  in 
the  shift  that  has  been  occurring 
during  the  past  50  years.  Be¬ 
cause  of  these  same  favored  con- 
rtions  the  poultry  industry  has 
eveloped  and  firmly  entrenched 
’tself  upon  many  farms  that  are 
usually  less  suited  for  modern 
laY  an<d  crop  production.  Other 
agencies,  such  as  the  truck,  auto, 
and  tractor,  have  struck  a  blow 


at  horse  power  from  which  full  recovery  is  prac¬ 
tically  hopeless. 

Then  what  is  the  present  situation  of  the  live¬ 
stock  industry  of  New  England  and  what  is  the 
outlook  for  the  future?  What  past  developments 
have  been  responsible  for  the  present  situation 
and  what  developments  may  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  expect  in  the  future?  With  these  questions 
in  mind,  George  C.  White,  professor  of  dairy 
husbandry  and  dean  of  the  division  of  agricul¬ 
ture  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  at¬ 
tempts  to  analyze  the  past,  and  predict  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Studies  have  shown  that  beef  and  dairy  cattle, 
in  purchasing  power,  have  for  years  moved  par¬ 


allel  in  a  cycle  approximately  16  years  long.  The 
next  high  peak  in  cattle  prices  is  expected  in  1931. 
In  nearly  all  regions  the  ratio  of  heifers  to  dairy 
cows  has  been  on  the  increase  due  to  higher 
prices  for  the  milking  stock. 

The  greatest  harm  that  the  dairy  farmer  does 
to  himself  and  the  industry  comes  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  increasing  the  number  of  cattj.e  he  raises 
when  prices  are  on  the  upgrade,  and  failing  to 
raise  them  when  prices  are  low.  The  time  to 
raise  young  stock  is  when  prices  are  lowest  and 
not  when  they  are  approaching  their  highest 
point. 

Increased  population,  coupled  with  increases  in 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  dairy  products,  has 
brought  about  some  marked  changes  in  the  dairy 
industry.  There  was  once  a  time  when  cheese 
production  on  New  England 
farms  was  a  major  enterprise. 
Later  this  was  superseded  by 
farm  butter  making  and  next  by 
creamery  butter  making.  At  the 
present  time  the  manufacture  of 
these  products  in  this  section  is 
scarcely  profitable,  and  with  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  fluid 
milk  in  New  England  these  but¬ 
ter  creameries,  one  by  one,  have 
been  closed  up. 

For  the  past  several  years  the 
New  England  territory  has  not 
supplied  its  own  markets  for  the 
sweet  cream  trade,  especially  for 
ice  cream  manufacture.  The 
fact  is  that  cream,  butter  and 
concentrated  products  for  ice 
cream,  can  be  bought  and  ship¬ 
ped  here  more  cheaply  than  the 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


The  abortion-free  herd  owned  by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  herd  has  increased  about  1,500  pounds  per  cow  per  year  in  addition 
to  a  general  improvement  because  of  the  application  of  proper  abortion  control  meas¬ 
ures. 
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For  Better  Understanding  of  Rural 
School  Problems 

AT  the  close  of  the  recent  legislative  hearing 
at  Albany  on  rural  school  bills,  one  of  the 
legislators,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
•Education,  stated  that  a  trick  which  D.  Boyd 
Devendorf,  president  of  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  tried  to  use  at  the  hearing 
was  one  of  the  worst  insults  ever  made  to  a  legis¬ 
lative  body.  If  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  ever  had  any  standing  with  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  it  certainly  lost  it  because  of  the  tactics  of 
its  leaders  at  this  last  hearing. 

During  the  hearing,  before  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Education  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  a 
spirit  of  fairness  seemed  to  prevail  on  both  sides 
and  the  statements  which  were  made  by  speakers 
representing  both  sides,  with  two  or  three  excep¬ 
tions,  were  conservative,  mild  and  fair,  each  side 
-  trying  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  rural  school  situ¬ 
ation  and  find  a  fair  remedy. 

Very  unfortunately,  however,  this  common  de¬ 
sire  to  reach  an  agreement  and  to  bring  out  the 
truth  was  upset  and  largely  nullified  by  two  or 
three  demagogic  and  exaggerated  speeches  made 
by  supporters  or  representatives  of  the  Rural 
•  School  Improvement  Society,  including  especially 
its  president,  Mr.  Devendorf.  Mr.  Devendorf 
reserved  his  speech  until  the  last,  giving  no 
chance  of  rebuttal  to  his  remarks  by  the  other 
side,  and  then  after  an  extended  attack  on  the 
Education  Department,  he  stated  that  he  held  in 
his  hand  a  letter  written  by  the  manager  of  radio 
station  WGY  at  Schenectady  in  which  Mr. 
Devendorf  claimed  the  manager  of  that  station 
had  refused  the  officials  of  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  the  privilege  of  making- 
speeches  over  WGY  because  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department  had  forbidden  this  station 
to  allow  these  addresses. 

This  statement  was  immediately  challenged  by 
Mr.  Cole  of  the  Education  Department,  who 
asked  Mr.  Devendorf  to  produce  the  letter  and 
file  it  with  the  Committee.  This  Mr.  Devendorf 
refused  to  do,  even  after  the  chairmen  of  the 
Committees,  Senator  Webb,  and  Assemblyman 
Rice,  had  demanded  that  the  letter  be  filed.  Then 
the  crowd  also  began  to  shout  that  the  letter  be 
filed,  and  the  hearing  broke  up  in  some  confu¬ 
sion. 

Immediately  after  the  hearing,  Senator  Webb 
obtained  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  letter,  and 
he  was  so  indignant  at  the  deception  which  had 
been  practiced  upon  the  legislative  committees 


that  in  order  to  inform  the  people  of  the  State 
what  Mr.  Devendorf  had  done,  he  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  ot  the  associated  press  of  the  State  which 
read  in  part  as  follows : 

“The  charge  was  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing  last  night  by  D.  Boyd  Devendorf,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  asserting 
that  the  New  York  State  Education  Department 
had  brought  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
WGY  broadcasting  station  to  bring  about  cancella¬ 
tion  by  the  station  of  proposed  talks  on  the  Esmond 
rural  school  bills. 

“Since  the  close  of  the  hearing  there  has  come 
into  my  possession  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Devendorf  by  C.  Emerson  Markham  of  the 
WGY  broadcasting  station,  dated  January  25,  which 
letter  Mr.  Devendorf  had  in  his  possession  at  the 
time  he  made  the  accusation.  Inasmuch  as  I  acted 
as  chairman  of  this  hearing  and  the  letter  from  the 
manager  of  the  broadcasting  station  to  Dr.  Deven¬ 
dorf  directly  refutes  the  statement  by  the  latter,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  give  the  true  facts  to  the  public 
rather  than  let  the  accusation  against  two  public 
officials  (Commissioner  Graves  and  Mr.  Cole)  of 
the  state  of  New  York  and  one  major  department 
of  the  State  stand  unrefuted. 

“Mr.  Markham  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  ,  Devendorf 
says :  ‘The  decision  to  cancel  the  talks  has  been 
made  by  the  writer  without  any  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  by  any  outside  organization  what¬ 
ever. 

“Furthermore,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Markham’s  letter  is  as  follows:  ‘In  conclusion  I 
want  to  reemphasizp  the  fact  that  the  cancelling  of 
your  series  of  talks  has  been  made  by  the  writer 
without  any  influence  being  brought  to  bear  by 
those  organizations  which  you  might  logically  have 
expected  to  protest  against  your  addresses / 

“The  letter,”  Senator  Webb  said,  “would  tend 
to  indicate  that  a  deliberate  attempt  was  made  at 
the  hearing  by  Mr.  Devendorf  to  bring  discredit 
upon  two  educational  officials  of  the  State  as  well 
as  the  Department  of  Education  itself.” 

This  unfortunate  affair  ought  to  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  convince  reasonable  people  that  they 
have  been  misled,  and  that  they  never  can  hope 
for  progress  in  the  rural  schools  or  in  any  other 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  rural  life  under 
such  leadership.  We  believe  that  every  reason¬ 
able  person  who  attended  the  recent  hearing  was 
so  convinced.  Every  one  of  the  Thayer-Gedney- 
Esmond  rural  school  bills  advocated  by  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  and  Mr.  Devendorf 
have  since  been  unanimously  defeated  in  the 
Legislative  Committee. 

If  people  desire  to  organize  to  improve,  perfect 
and  advance  the  interests  of  the  one-room  school, 
it  should  be  their  privilege  to  do  so,  and  under 
the  right  leadership  such  an  organization  might 
be  able  to  accomplish  a  lot.  But  the  leaders  must 
be  sincere  and  willing  to  work  out  differences  of 
opinion  with  the  Department  of  Education  and 
with  members  of  the  legislature  on  a  constructive 
basis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  not  many 
real  differences  between  the  opposing  sides  and 
none  that  cannot  be  worked  out  by  reasonable 
people.  Most  of  the  trouble  is  misunderstanding 
of  the  other  fellow’s  views,  which  disappears 
when  talked  over  on  a  friendly  basis. 

It  is  time  we  had  better  understanding  and 
better  feeling  in  the  consideration  of  this  whole 
rural  school  problem.  Unfortunately,  nearly 
everyone  becomes  excited  and  tears  his  hair 
when  the  rural  school  is  mentioned.  There  is  too 
much  thinking  with  the  emotions  and  too  little 
with  reason  on  this  subject.  No  other  school 
problem  is  so  much  surrounded  with  misunder¬ 
standing,  prejudice  and  bitterness  as  that  of  the 
district  school.  This  is  perhaps  natural  for  our 
feelings  and  affections  are  always  involved  in  any 
question  affecting  our  boys  and  girls. 

Unfortunately,  also,  there  have  been  those  who 
have  seemed  to  be  more  interested  in  helping  to 
increase  the  prejudice  and  the  misunderstanding 
instead  of  trying  to  solve  the  problem.  But  we 
are  sure  that  all  of  us  will  agree  that  the  real 
welfare  of  our  children  can  never  be  secured, 
that  real  progress  in  rural  education  will  never 
come  to  pass  while  this  bitterness  and  misunder¬ 
standing  prevail. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider  the  question  on  its 
merits,  laying  aside  prejudices  based  on  mis¬ 
understanding,  and  casting  out  the  bitterness 
towards  those  who  are  sincere  but  who  do  not 


happen  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  us  on  the  school 
question.  And  let  us  study  the  whole  problem  of 
educational  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  a 
more  kindly  and  tolerant  spirit. 


People  Still  Leaving  the  Farms 

CCORDING  to  the  estimates  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  the  population  now  on  New  York 
farms  is  estimated  at  767,000,  a  decrease  of 
132,000  in  twelve  years.  From  a  social  stand¬ 
point  it  is  sad  to  see  so  many  of  our  good  country 
folk  leaving  the  farms,  but  from  an  economic 
standpoint  what  would  we  do  if  even  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  those  who  had  gone  were  still  on  the 
farms  competing  with  those  who  remain  for  the 
markets  ? 

The  trend  of  population  from  country  to  the 
city  is  necessary  and  inevitable,  as  long  as  those 
who  are  left  are  still  able  by  the  use  of  modern 
science  and  machinery,  to  produce  more  than  the 
market  will  pay  good  prices  for. 

Transportation  Is  Changing 

EW  persons  realize  the  great  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  transportation  in  recent 
years.  Ten  years  ago  bus  transportation  was 
practically  unknown.  What  little  there  was,  was 
inefficient  and  uncomfortable.  Today,  behold  the 
change !  In  New  York  State  last  year,  there  were 
708  bus  companies  operating  2,759  busses,  cov¬ 
ering  routes  measuring  12,238  miles.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  there  were  2400  busses  covering  ap¬ 
proximately  10,000  miles  of  road.  In  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  there  were  3200  busses  on  7,000  miles  of 
highways. 

Despite  the  great  increase  in  population  and 
demand  for  travel,  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  carried  fewer  passengers  in  1927  than 
they  did  in  1911.  The  electric  railways  are  also 
declining.  The  automobile  and  the  busses  are 
taking  the  place  of  other  long  established  means 
of  transportation  and  if  the  signs  are  to  be  read 
rightly,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  motor 
vehicle  will  be  superseded  by  the  airplane. 

An  Example  of  Good  Cooperation 

O  much  is  heard  about  the  large  cooperative 
farm  organizations  that  we  sometimes  over¬ 
look  some  of  the  smaller  ones  that  are  doing 
efficient  business  and  rendering  real  service  to 
their  members.  We  call  your  attention  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Cheese  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Cooperative  Association.  An  audit  re¬ 
port  on  December  31,  1928,  showed  that  this  as¬ 
sociation  did  a  total  business  for  the  year  of 
$745,166.32.  It  sold  3,i47,540  pounds  of  cheese, 
for  which  it  received  an  average  price  of  23.6 
cents  a  pound. 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to  this  group  of 
producers  in  the  North  Country  who  are  able  to 
work  together  so  well. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

O  one  likes  a  joke  more  or  likes  to  tell  a 
good  one  better  than  Henry  Morgenthau,  ex¬ 
ambassador  to  Turkey.  Plere  is  one  he  was 

chuckling  over  in  my  office  the  other  day : 

“After  a  good  deal  of  teasing,  Jennie  finally 
consented  to  go  riding  with  John  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  This  was  back  in  the  long,  long  ago- 
John’s  horse  was  a  decrepit  old  farm  plug  tna 
could  not  be  whaled  into  a  trot  for  love  or 
money.  After  they  had  been  out  for  a  while. 
John  said  to  Jennie : 

“I  want  to  kiss  you.”  _ 

And  Jennie  said :  “What  a  foolish  idea  VGra 
an  absurd  custom !  What  good  is  a  kiss  ?” 

To  which  John  replied  :  “It’s  a  lot  of  good, 
puts  pep  into  a  fellow.” 

“Will  it  really  do  that?”  asked  Jennie,  nior 

interested. 

“Yes, sir,”  said  John,  “it  certainly  does.’ 

“All  right  then,”  replied  the  girl.  “Get  out  an 
kiss  that  horse,  and  maybe  it  will  put  some  pep 
into  him  so  that  we’ll  get  home  before  dark. 
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What  Is  “  Good  Seed  ?  ” 

Some  Rules  That  Will  Help  You  Answer  This  Question 


By  PROFESSOR  F.  P.  BUSSELL, 

N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following  is  a 
talk  given  by  Professor  F.  P.  Bussell  on 
February  21  from  Radio  Station 
WHAM.  Professor  Bussell  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Breed¬ 
ing  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  a  department  which,  in  a 
quiet  way,  has  done  excellent  work  in 
improving  the  quality  of  seed  available 
to  growers.  Do  not  fail  to  read  what 
he  has  to  say  about  securing  good  seed. 
LL  of  you  who  are  users  of  seed 
or  dealers  in  seeds  have  a  more 
or  less  clearly  defined  mental 
picture  of  what  constitutes  good 
seed.  This  idea  or  picture  is  your  stock 
of  seed  knowledge  and  by  it  you  judge 
seed  to  be  good  or  poor. 

Irrespective  of  what  our  notions  of 
seed  goodness  or  its  lack  may  be,  the 
final  test  of  value  is  the  crop  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  seed.  The  profit 
resulting  from  the  use  of  good  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  poor  seed  is-  relatively 
greater  than  the  proportionate  increase 
from  any  other  single  item  in  the  cost 
of  growing  a  crop.  Experience  on 
countless  farms  has  shown  that  poor 
seed  is  wasteful ;  wasteful  of  land, 
wasteful  of  fertility,  wasteful  of  labor, 
while  good  seed  conserves  pll  of  these. 
What  I  want  to  do  is  to  indicate  % ohy 
this  result  follows,  why  good  seed  is 
good,  and  poor  seed  is  poor;  why  in 
business  reckoning  one  is  an  asset  and 
the  other  a  liability. 

Much  Seed  Still  Home  Grown 

In  the  early  years  of  our  history 
most  of  the  seed  used  was  grown  on 
the  home  farm.  Even  today  much  field 
seed  is  home  grown.  Is  it  good  seed 
or  is  it  poor?  My  answer  is  that  it 
may  be  very  poor  seed  as  it  comes 
from  the  threshing  machine-or  the  corn 
crib;  but  it  may  have  possibilities  of 
becoming  excellent  quality  seed  if  prop¬ 
erly  processed. 

In  judging  the  goodness  of  such  seed, 
we  will  assume  that  it  is  a  good  va¬ 
riety  and  that  it  suits  the  farmer  who 
is  to  use  it.  In  his  judgment  the  hered¬ 
ity,  that  is  to  say  the  variety,  is  satis¬ 
factory.  But  mechanically  it  may  be 
far  from  good  seed.  It  may  be  low  in 
germination,  or  carry  certain  disease 
organisms  or  be  foul  with  weed  seeds. 
In  some  cases  certain  operations  may 
make  good  seed  out  of  it. 

First  he  should  determine  the  amount 
of  life  present.  He  can  do  this  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  germination  test.  If  sprouts  come 
strong  and  vigorous,  well  and  good— 
if  weak,  or  a  large  percentage  dead,  it 
will  never  make  good  seed  irrespective 
oCother  things  he  may  do  to  it.  Second, 
he  should  try  to  make  it  as  free  of  seed 
borne  diseases  as  possible.  Third,  he 
should  clean  the  seed  thoroughly.  Some 
of  the  home  grown  small  grain  seed 
sown  on  New  York  farms  cannot  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  con¬ 
sidered  good,  chiefly  because  of  the 
high  content  of  noxious  weed  seeds 
present.  Of  the  material  in  the  boxes 
of  some  grain  drills  actually  operating 
in  the  field,  as  high  as  14  per  cent  has 
been  material  other  than  seed  of  the 
crop  which  the  sower  wished  to  sow. 
A  considerable  percentage  of  this  was 
weed  seeds,  quack  grass,  wild  mustard, 
thistle,  dock,  and  the  like.  Even  a  1 
per  cent  content  of  such  weed  seeds 
means  thousands,  or  even  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  weed  seeds  sown  per  acre. 
The  sower  of  such  seed  is  storing  up 
future  trouble  in  weed  eradication. 

Careful  cleaning  of  home  grown  seed 
is  not  merely  a  step — it  is  a  seven 
league  stride  toward  making  poor  seed 
good  seed. 

When  Seed  is  Purchased 

But  much  of  our  seed  is  purchased 
seed.  How  may  me  know  whether  the 
seed  we  buy  is  good  or  not  good?  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  items  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  as  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  must  be  included.  Good  seed  must 
grow — it  must  be  rendered  as  free  from 
seed  borne  diseases  as  possible — it  must 
be  clean, 

We  said  in  the  case  of  home  grown 
seed  that  we  would  disregard  the  mat¬ 


ter  of  variety  because,  since  the  farmer 
is  aware  of  its  performance,  we  .could 
assume  the  variety  is  a  good  one.  We 
cannot  make  this  off  hand  assumption 
in  the  case  of  purchased  seed.  An  es¬ 
sential  part  of  our  seed  picture  here 
is  the  heredity  of  the  seed  and  this 
with  some  kinds  of  crop  seeds  is  so 
important  that  it  should  occupy  such 
a  place  in  our  picture  that  it  stands 
out  in  bold  and  striking  relief. 

Buy  Hardy  Glover  and  Alfalfa 

Just  what  do  we  mean  by  heredity 
in  seed  ?  We  mean  its  essential  varie¬ 
tal  make-up:  Its  breeding:  The  kind 
of  life  which  makes  it  possible  for  it  to 
grow  and  respond  as  we  want  it  to  re¬ 
spond.  If  it  be  alfalfa  seed  we  want 
it  to  have  the  winter  hardiness  that  en¬ 
ables  it  to  survive  our  cold  winters 
and  produce  a  good  crop  five  or  ten 
years  after  sowing.  Contrast  alfalfa 
seed  grown  in  Arizona  or  Oklahoma 
with  Dakota  or  Montana  grown  Grimm. 
Grimm  seed  is  hardy :  Arizona  or  south¬ 
ern  grown  common  is  not.  The  same 
difference  in  heredity  applies  to  much 
of  the  foreign  and  Oregon  grown  clover 
seed.  Our  growers  should  be  on  guard 
against  clover  or  alfalfa  seed  grown 
in.  areas  where  the  climatic  conditions 
are  less  severe  than  in  New  York  State. 

We  have  mentioned  hardiness  as  one 
of  these  and  its  importance  in  the  good¬ 
ness  of  alfalfa  and  clover  seeds.  Winter 
wheat  is  likewise  a  crop  where  ability 
to  withstand  winter  cold  and  spring 
freezing  and  thawing  is  of  high  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  because  of  these  heredi¬ 
tary  qualities  that  Forward,  Honor  and 
Junior  No.  6  are  our  most  productive 
varieties  and  form  90  per  cent  of  the 
winter  wheat  grown  in  the  state. 

Some  Good  Silage  Corn  Varieties 

Let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  the  other 
qualities  which  are  part  of  the  heredi¬ 
tary  makeup  as  distinguished  from  the 
general  characteristics  of  good  seed 
which  we  have  previously  discussed.  I 
can  little  more  than  mention  these  in 
the  time  allotted  me.  They  include 
length  of  growing  season.  For  example, 
early  midseason  varieties  of  oats  are 
better  in  yield  than  either  the  very 
early  strains  or  the  late  types  for  most 
of  our  oat  growing  areas.  Likewise, 
medium  early  strains  of  silage  corn  are 
better  than  early  flints  or  large  late 
maturing  dents.  For  various  sections, 
depending  upon  length  of  growing  sea¬ 
son,  such  varieties  as  West  Branch 
Sweepstakes  and  Cornell  No.  12,  Cor¬ 
nell  No.  11  and  Luce’s  Favorite  are  va¬ 
rieties  of  better  hereditary  makeup 
than  Learning,  Pride  of  the  North,  Lan¬ 
caster  Sure  Crop,  Eureka  and  the  num¬ 
berless  nondescript  types  offered  in  the 
trade  as  silage  varieties. 

Another  hereditary  characteristic  of 
good  seed  is  disease  resistance.  This  is 


of  more  importance  with  some  crops 
than  jvith  others.  In  pea  beans,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Michigan  Robust  is  the  best 
variety  now  available.  We  have  at  the 
college  upwards  of  50  new  strains  of 
pea  beans  which  are  superior  to  the 
Robust  in  resistance  to  the  three  strains 
of  anthracnose.  Seed  of  these  is  not  yet 
ready  for  distribution  but  when  final 
yield  trials  are  completed  and  one  or 
possibly  two  of  these  strains  are  mul¬ 
tiplied  and  distributed  to  farmers,  we 
believe  that  they  will  have  a  strain  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Robust. 

As  a  further  hereditary  quality,  good 
seed  should  carry  the  probability  of 
crop  quality  and  the  means  for  insur¬ 
ing  this  so  far  as  possible.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  stiffness  of  straw  in  oats  means 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  less  loss  in 
harvesting  and  a  better  quality  of  grain 
resulting  from  oat  plants  that  mature 
standing  up  than  from  those  that  lodge. 
For  this  reason,  if  I  were  sowing  oats 
on  very  rich  soil,  I  would  prefer  the 
Upright  variety  to  Ithacan  or  Cornel- 
lian  because  under  such  conditions  it 
lodges  less.  If  I  were  sowing'  oats  on 


IT  may  be  a  hard  matter  to  convince 
some  farmers  that  a  diversity  of 
crops  is  a  way  out  of  the  worries  of 
renewal  notes  or  the  discovery  that 
there  is  little  left  after  paying  up  ac¬ 
counts  that  must  be  paid.  Some  of 
us  still  stick  to  so  many  acres  of  wheat, 
hay,  oats  and  corn  and  we  live  and 
that  is  about  all.  Some  others  are  giv¬ 
ing  their  attention  to  a  limited  acre¬ 
age  of  cabbage,  beans  and  potatoes. 
This  has  helped  out  especially  where 
planting  of  these  has  been  continued 
for  several  years. 

Lays  Plans  On  Five  Year 
Average 

One  progressive  farmer  tells  me  that 
he  puts  in  three  or  four  acres  each  of 
cabbage  and  potatoes  and  a  bigger 
acreage  of  beans  every  year.  He  was 
not  discouraged  by  the  price  of  cab¬ 
bage  in  the  season  of  1927  when  he 
sold  his  crop  at  four  to  five  dollars  per 
ton,  because  the  main  crop  of  a  year 
or  two  previous  sold  for  $65.00  per  ton 
and  some  of  it  at  a  higher  figure.  He 
planted  the  usual  acreage  in  1928  and 
sold  for  $35.00  per  ton  and  at  this 
price  it  was  the  best  paying  crop  on 
the  farm.  He  added,  “I  can  well  afford 
to  sell  at  $10.00  or  even  less  per  ton 
one  year  in  five  and  still  make  more 
than  for  any  staple  crop.”  He  express¬ 
ed  a  similar  opinion  as  to  potatoes  and 
beans.  The  tomato  as  a  farm  crop  is 
being  taken  up  by  some  and  if  all  goes 
well  from  the  planting  to  the  harvest- 


soil  of  average  or  medium  fertility,  1 
would  reverse  the  choice. 

Seed  Should  Be  True  to  Variety 

Finally  as  a  varietal  or  hereditary 
characteristic,  seed  should  be  pure. 
Much  purchased  seed  is  a  mixture  of 
many  varieties  and  strains.  Varietal 
purity  insures  greater  uniformity  in 
growth,  ripening  and  quality  of  product 
and  is  a  characteristic  of  high  import¬ 
ance. 

I  now  want  to  mention  the  general 
characteristics  which  all  good  seed 
should  possess.  These  are  not  all  of 
equal  importance,  but  are  qualities 
highly  desirable. 

First  comes  good  germination.  In  all 
lots  of  seed  used,  the  germination, 
amount  of  life  present,  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  strong  initial  growth,  should  be 
determined.  Be  wary  of  frosted  Utah 
or  Dakota  alfalfa  seed  this  year.  There 
will  be  much  of  it  on  the  market  and 
the  percentage  of  seeds  that  germinate 
strong  should  be  determined.  Old,  and 
consequently  weak,  seed  may  often  be 
told  by  the  germination  test. 

A  second  desirable  feature  of  good 
seed  is  good  color.  In  itself  this  is  un- 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 


ing  some  money,  without  a  doubt,  is 
gathered  in. 

A  crop  of  small  fruits  seems  to  be 
one  thing  that  the  general  farmer  will 
not  consider.  I  am  convinced  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  if  those  who  have  average 
farm  land  and  those  who  are  some¬ 
what  short  when  the  taxes  come  due, 
would  set  out  an  acre  or  two  of  cur¬ 
rants  and  gooseberries  and  give  these 
one  quarter  only  of  the  attention  they 
give  to  general  farm  crops  that  many 
of  their  worries  would  not  exist. 

Currants  a  Profitable  Crop 

Good  currant  bushes  two  to  three 
years  old  can  be  secured  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  price  now  compared  with  prices 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  If  planted 
in  the  fall  or  early  spring  a  light  crop 
can  be  had  the  first  season  and  a  good 
one  the  second.  With  reasonable  culti¬ 
vation,  attention  and  an  annual  cutting 
back  of  the  previous  season’s  growth 
during  the  winter  or  early  spring,  a 
currant  bush  will  outlive  the  planter — - 
bushes  thirty  or  more  years  old  can  be 
found  in  the  majority  of  old  gardens. 

I  have  never  sold  a  crop  of  currants 
at  less  than  $100  per  ton  and  my 
memos  show  that  one  season  the  crop 
sold  at  $250.00  per  ton.  Some  years 
ago  the  crop  on  a  half  acre  brought  in 
$537.00  and  the  next  year  $438.00  and 
this  without  any  fertilizer.  At  that 
time  the  prices  were  low  as  there  was 
a  much  bigger  acreage  of  the  fruit 
grown  those  days.  The  past  season 
$200.00  per  ton  was  realized  and  the 
crop  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Gooseberries,  although  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  the  fruit,  are  not  as 
profitable,  but  it  is  fruit  that  could  well 
be  considered  as  a  money-maker  com¬ 
pared  with  hay  at  $10.00  per  ton  or 
wheat  at  $1.30  per  bushel. 

Growing  Christmas  Trees 

Norway  Spruce  evergreen  trees  are 
always  in  demand  at  the  Christmas 
festive  season  and  I  have  made  more 
clear  money  from  a  half  acre  of  these 
than  from  any  ten  acres  into  general 
farm  crops.  Secure  strong  seedlings 
and  plant  on  any  average  soil  (pre¬ 
ferably  up-land)  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  with  the  trees  two  feet  apart. 
Begin  thinning  by  cutting  the  trees 
when  they  are  three  to  four  feet  high 
and  those  left  will  then  have  more 
space  to  develop  and  you  can  cut  some 
trees  annually.  If  the  reader  has  ever 
bought  a  tree  at  a  garage  or  a  grocery 
store  he  must  see  that  there  is  good 
money  in  growing  Christmas  trees. — 
E.  H.  B.,  New  York. 


The  yield  at  harvest  time  will  depend,  more  than  any  other  single  fac¬ 
tor,  on  the  quality  of  the  seed  used. 


New  Crops  Adaptable  to  Monroe  County 
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“Wormy  Apples  Practically 

Nothing,”  says  Harry  Stanton*  He  writes: 

“The  writer  feels  that  he  owes  your  com¬ 
pany  a  debt  of  gratitude  over  the  results 
the  past  two  seasons  by  adhering  to  the 
use  of  Rex  Spray  materials,  especially 
NuREXFORM  arsenate;  Our  wormy 
fruit  was  practically  nothing; 

“We  did  not  put  on  any  extra  sprays,  and 
neither  did  we  use  any  additional  so 
called  ‘spreader’  in  our  formula;  but  the 
trees  were  most  thoroughly  sprayed  as  our 
5000  bushels  of  apples  witness.” 

Harry  L;  Stanton* 

Stays  in  Suspension 

“I  have  never  had  any  trouble” 
writes  E.  B.  Seeds,  “with  plugged 
valves  or  spray  heads  when  using 
NuREXFORM;  and  it  does  not  set¬ 
tle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  It  is 
also  very  easy  to  dissolve.” 

Successful  fruit  growers  figure  on 
results  when  choosing  spray  ma¬ 
terials;  NuREXFORM;  Improved 
(patented)  Dry  Arsenate  of  Lead; 
costs  slightly  more  a  pound  than 
ordinary  lead;  but  when  figured  on 
the  basis  of  cost  per  spray  per  tree, 
the  extra  costs  average  less  than 
one-half  cent  per  tree.  Doesn’t  your 
good  business  judgment  suggest  that 
this  extra  half  cent  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  when  it  means  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  sound  fruit?  Write  us 
about  NuREXFORM. 

THE  TOLEDO  REX  SPRAY  CO.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

REX  spray  materials  include  a  complete  line  of  agri¬ 
cultural  sprays. 

Rex  Dry  Lime-Sulphur  Sulphur 

Rex  Oil  Emulsion  Copper  Dusts 

Rex  Bordo  Mixture  Rex  Calcium  Arsenate 

40%  Nicotine  Sulphate 


IMPROVED 


DR Y_ ARSENATE  OE4LEAD 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


High  pressure ,  low  up¬ 
keep,  slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine 
is  strong — built  to  last  and 
for  hard  usage,  easy  to  keep 
in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  auto¬ 
matic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure 
regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn — prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — 
prevent  costly  delays  in  or¬ 
chard,  grove  or  field. 


Ospraymo  gets  all  plant  enemies 


Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 

There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 


Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put  an 
end  to  your  spray¬ 
ing  problems.  Send 
for  our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a  spray¬ 
er  suited  to  your 
needs.  Find  out 
about  the  best. 
Address 


Beaches  the  topmost  boughs 

The  spra 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 

Dept.  C  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

World  leaders  for  4 7  years 

YER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  .Talk 


Some  Insects  That  Damage  Apples 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


To  benefit  by  onr  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

7  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist ” 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes' 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

New  York  Co-Op.SeedPotato  Ass’n  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE  end  of  the 
first  week  in 
March  took  us  hack  into  winter  with  a 
vengeance.  From  mild,  spring-like 
weather,  mud  and  almost  no  frost, 
overnight  we  found 
ourselves  hack  in 
freezing  tempera¬ 
tures,  snow  and  a 
driving  March  wind, 
one  of  the  worst 
storms  of  the  winter. 
Such  are  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  and  vagaries 
of  March.  While  we 
are  waiting  for  the 
promise  of  spring  to 
come  hack  again,  we 
may  as  well  continue 
to  study  the  orchard 

M  r  D  pests  which  we  must 

M.  t.  Burritt  control  if  we  are  to 

raise  the  good  quality  apples  which  the 
markets  are  more  and  more  insisting 
upon. 

How  the  Codling  Moth  Lives  ' 

Last  week  we  discussed  our  principal 
disease  enemy,  apple  scab.  Our  worst 
insect  pests,  generally  speaking,  are 
codling  moth  and  rosy  aphis.  Just  now 
the  codling  moth  is  wintering  in  a 
cocoon  usually  found  under  the  rough 
scales  of  the  hark  of  a  tree.  In  the 
spring,  an  inconspicuous,  brownish 
moth  will  emerge  from  the  cocoon  and 
lay  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  or  even  the 
young  fruits.  From  these  eggs  small 
larvae  will  hatch  and  make  their  way 
to  the  nearest  apple  where  they  enter 
at  the  calyx  end  and  feed  on  the  inside 
of  the  apple  until  they  emerge  to  spin 
a  cocoon  and  go  through  the  cycle 
again.  The  whole  success  of  controlling 
codling  moth  with  spraying  lies  in  get¬ 
ting  the  poison,  arsenate  of  lead,  into 
the  calyx  after  the  petals  fall  and  be¬ 
fore  the  calyx  cup  closes  up  over  the 
end  of  the  growing  apple.  Some  are 
also  killed  through  feeding  on  the  pois¬ 
oned  leaf  surfaces  before  entering  the 
fruit.  There  is  usually  a  second  brood 
in  midsummer  which  must  be  reckoned 
with  by  the  same  treatment,  hut  we  in 
New  York  are  sometimes  spared  this, 
and  we  never  have  the  third  and  even 
the  fourth  which  some  localities  in  the 
Northwest  and  in  Virginia  are  af¬ 
flicted  with. 

Rosy  Aphis  a  Serious  Pest 

The  green  and  rosy  aphis,  or  lice, 
often  do  great  damage  to  foliage  and 
fruit,  especially  when  seasonal  condi¬ 
tions  are  just  right.  The  rosy  aphis 
which  is  slightly  larger,  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  long,  is  bluish  in  color.  It  win¬ 
ters  in  the  egg  stage  on  the  terminal 
shoots  and  buds.  The  eggs  hatch  soon 
after  the  terminal  shoots,  leaf  and  fruit 
buds  begin  to  grow,  and  the  lice  begin 
to  suck  the  juices  from  the  tender 
young  growth.  If  the  weather  has 
been  favorable  so  that  they  are  present 
in  sufficient  numbers,  they  do  great 
damage.  The  leaves,  buds  and  even 
the  terminal  shoots  wither.  Later 
broods  cover  the  leaves  and  young 
fruits  with  a  sticky  honey  dew  which 
collects  dust  and  dirt  and  blackens 
leaves  and  fruits.  As  aphis  are  suck¬ 
ing,  not  chewing,  insects,  they  cannot 
he  poisoned  but  must  he  choked  to 
death  with  fumes.  For  this  purpose, 
nicotine  sulphate,  or  “Black  Leaf  40”, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  best.  It 
must  he  applied  in  the  early  or  delayed 
dormant  spray  so  as  to  get  in  its  work 
before  the  young  leaves  from  which 
the  juice  is  sucked  by  the  lice  curls 
around  and  furnishes  them  with  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  spray. 

Two  other  insect  pests,  not  entirely 
new,  have  become  very  serious  in  some 
areas,  largely  as  the  result  of  inade¬ 
quate  preventive  treatment.  These  are 
hud  moth  and  leaf  roller. 

The  hud  moth  is  particularly  de¬ 
structive  when  it  becomes  numerous. 
The  caterpillar  emerges  from  its  silken 
cocoon  usually  located  at  the  base  of  a 
fruit  spur  or  short  twig,  in  early 


spring,  and  immedi- 
ately  makes  its  wav 
to  an  unfolding  cluster  of  leaves  First 
eating  over  the  tender  leaf  tips,  it  then 
bores  its  way  into  the  bud,  and  feeds 
upon  the  unopened  blossoms.  Bud 
moth  work  is  easily  seen  for  it  webs 
the  bud  leaves  together,  and  leaves  th* 
bud  clusters  in  a  ragged  condition  As 
it  needs  more  food  it  ties  more  leaves 
and  even  young  apples  into  its  web  and 
feeds  over  their  surface.  The  usual 
spray  schedule  of  lime  sulphur,  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead,  and  nicotine  sulphate  will 
control  ordinary  infestations,  hut 
where  the  full  three  early  applications 
of  delayed  dormant,  pre-pink  and  calyx 
have  been  neglected,  and  the  pest  is 
had,  it  may  he  necessary  to  increase 
the  amount  of  nicotine  and  arsenate 
and  even  to  make  special  applications. 
Those  who  are  having  trouble  should 
get  Geneva  Circular  No.  109,  and  fol¬ 
low  its  suggestions. 

Oil  Sprays  Kill  Eggs  of  Leaf 
Roller 

Leaf  roller  lays  its  eggs  in  June 
and  July  in  masses  on  the  smaller 
limbs  and  twigs  and  covers  them  with 
an  .  impervious  varnish-like  substance, 
which  act  calls  for  a  special  oil  treat¬ 
ment  to  kill  them  in  this  stage.  The 
eggs  begin  hatching  just  before  the 
pink  shows  in  the  buds.  As  the  larvae  are 
only  about  1/16  of  an  inch  long,  they  are 
hard  to  see  although  their  work  is  not. 
About  a  month  is  spent  in  the  cater¬ 
pillar  stage,  feeding  on  the  leaves  and 
fruit.  This  is  usually  in  May  and 
June.  They  have  a  habit  of  rolling  a 
leaf,  tying  it  together  with  a  web  and 
using  it  as  a  shelter.  The  first  injury 
is  apparent  on  the  leaves  as  holes  and 
ragged  edges,  then  blossoms  are  cut 
off,  and  later  holes  are  eaten  in  the 
young  growing  fruits.  Here  again  the 
usual  spray  schedule  consistently  fol¬ 
lowed  holds  the  pest  in  control.  How¬ 
ever,  in  bad  cases  an  application  of  oil 
on  the  eggs  while  the  tree  is  still  dor¬ 
mant  is  the  surest  method  of  control. 
As  this  must  he  carefully  done  at  just 
the  right  time  it  will  be  best  to  get 
Geneva  Bulletin  561  and  study  the 
,  matter  carefully. 

Growers  really  desirous  of  growing 
good  fruit  can  do  several  things  to  help 
do  it  right  now.  They  can 

(1)  Prune  thoroughly. 

(2)  Study  the  nature  and  means  of 
control  of  their  principal  insect 
and  disease  pests. 

(3)  Register  with  their  county  agen 
for  the  spray  service  which  is  in¬ 
valuable. 

(4)  Overhaul  their  spray  equipment. 

(5)  Buy  their  spray  material  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  have  it  ready. — Hilton, 
N.  Y.,  March  10,  1929. 


Another  Letter  from  Greece 

( Continued  from  Page 
the  owners’  fingers.  More  pages  of 
reading  and  more  chanting  and  then  a 
coronet  is  placed  on  the  head  of  each; 
then  exchanged  three  times.  Still  more 
of  reading  and  chanting  and  the  group 
marches  three  times  around  the  center 
of  the  room,  the  priest  chanting,  the 
bride’s  attendant  holding  up  her  veil, 
and  the  best-man  vainly  trying  to  keep 
the  coronets  on  the  heads  of  his 
charges.  Finally  the  groom  is  given 
three  spoons  of  black  wine  from  a 
glass,  the  two  are  pronounced  man  and 
wife,  and  congratulations  are  in  order. 

After  this  light  refreshments  in  the 
form  of  small  cakes  and  hard  candies 
are  served.  Before  leaving  the  home 
each  guest  is  presented  with  a  beautiful 
little  box  apparently  made  of  celluloid 
and  containing  a  special  kind  of  hard 
candy.  The  significance  of  this  is  very 
much  the  same,  it  seems,  as  that  at¬ 
tached  to  the  custom  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  of  presenting  to  each  guest  a  small 
box  of  wedding  cake. 
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SURE  CROPS 

Both  Kellys’  guarantee  and 
the  certification  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  assure  you  the  kind 
of  fruit  you  will  get  from  the 
trees  you  buy. 

Propagated  only  on  whole 
root  imported  seedlings,  Kellys’ 
trees  are  healthy,  most  produc¬ 
tive  and  disease  resisting. 

Write  for  1929  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  No  agents — you 
deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

336  Cherry  Street, 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Est.  1880 

KELLYS’ 

CeAfjfl&zs 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4 
to  5  ft.,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel.  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each  ;  2  to  SVz  ft.,  15c  each  ;  $10.00 
per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.,  10c  each,  $5.00  per  100 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
offered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 
Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


9M 


ft?.1  ' 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Allen’s  1929  Book 
of  Berries  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  for  profit  or  for 
home  use.  It’s  reliable- 
gives  much  information 
about  Strawberry  Cul¬ 
ture,  varieties,  PLANTS. 
Write  today  for  your  copy. 
It’s  valuable  but  FREE. 

The  W.  F.  Allen  Co. 

170  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


i 


Ji&d  With  the  A.  A. 
Vegetable  and 
Crop  Grower 


Celery  Goes  to  Seed 

“Is  there  any  way  in  which  we  can  pre¬ 
vent  celery  from  running  to  seed  before 
it  produces  a  marketable  crop?’’ — R.  D., 
Pennsylvania. 

IT  seems  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
preventing  celery  from  seeding  pre¬ 
maturely  is  to  start  planting  as  late  in 
the  season  as  is  possible  and  refrain 
from  subjecting  the  plants  to  low  tem¬ 
perature  for  any  considerable  period  in 
order  to  harden  them.  Experiments 
made  by  Professor  H.  E.  Thompson  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  indicate  that  extremely  low 
temperature  early  in  the  season  is  the 
cause  of  this  premature  seeding. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Imastodon  e  b 

premier 

lUiesapeake 

if'o  joe  . 

*"  Dunlap 

Upton  .  . 

I  Gandy 


Big  healthy.  True-to-name  plants, 
fresh  dug  and  Guaranteed  to  satisfy. 

50  100  500  1000  5000 

. $1.10  $1.85  $5.00  $10.00  $47.50 

. 60  .85  2.25  4.50  21.25 

.95  2.50  5.00  22.50 

.85  2.25  4.50  21.25 


.65 

.60 

.50 

.60 

.50 


2.25 
.75  2.00 
.85  2.25 


3.75  17.85 
4.50  21.25 
.75  2.00  4.00  19.00 


■  Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalogue. 

|KAYNER  BROS.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 

“Plants  that  Please ” 


MASTODON 

Everbearing  Strawberry 

Newest  and  best  everbearer.  Enor¬ 
mously  productive — profitable.  We  are 
Eastern  Headquarters.  10  Plants  75c, 
100,  $4.50,  Postpaid.  Write  for  catalog 
today  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Vines. 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
“The  Straivberry  Man”  for  46  Years 


Varieties  of  Peas  for  New 
Jersey 

What  varieties  of  peas  are  best  suited 
for  market  gardening  in  this  state? — R. 
P.,  New  Jersey.  . 

THE  New  Jersey  State  College  of 
Agriculture  states  that  many  varie¬ 
ties  that  were  popular  ten  years  ago 
have  been  supplanted  by  new  ones.  The 
variety  most  extensively  grown  is 
World’s  Record.  This  variety  was  tried 
out  in  1922  and  has  grown  in  popular¬ 
ity  since  that  time.  Another  new 
variety  which  is  slightly  earlier  than 
World’s  Record  is  Mammoth  Podded 
Extra  Early.  It  is  stated  that  this 
grows  vigorously,  produces  a  large 
green  pod  and  yields  heavily. 

Among  the  dwarf  type.  Little  Marvel 
and  Laxtonian  are  popular  and  give 
good  satisfaction  where  aphids  are  not 
too  numerous.  These  are  used  espe¬ 
cially  where  they  are  interplanted  with 
tomatoes. 

Other  varieties  that  are  still  used  are 
Thomas  Laxton,  Gradus,  Pilot,  and 
Pioneer. 


Last  Year’s  Onion  Seed  Good 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  onion  seed 
left  over  from  last  year  will  grow  when 
it  germinated  strong  last  year?  They  are 
Ohio  Yellow  Danvers. — S.  C.  G.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

THE  usual  length  of  life  of  onion  seed 
is  two  years  and  in  extreme  cases  it 
will  germinate  as  long  as  seven  years. 
It  would  seem  from  this  that  you  would 
be  perfectly  safe  in  planting  last  year’s 
seed. 


Lime  for  Gardens 

“Is  lime  a  good  thing  to  apply  to  gar¬ 
den  soils  and  if  so  how  much  should  be 
put  on?  Most  recommendations  for  add¬ 
ing  lime  are  given  in  terms  of  applications 
per  acre.”— B.  D.,  New  York. 

THE  situation  with  garden  crops  is 
somewhat  different  than  it  is  with 
field  crops  since  some  garden  crops 
may  respond  to  lime  whereas  others 
may  receive  no  benefit  and  even  grow 
better  on  sour  soil.  Probably  organic 
matter  and  fertilizer  are  more  import¬ 
ant  for  gardens  than  lime.  Where  hy¬ 
drated  lime  is  used  on  the  garden  6 
pounds  of  ground  limestone  or  3  pounds 
of  hydrated  lime  can  be  used  on  each 
300  square  feet  every  three  or  four 
years. 


Effect  of  Size  of  Seed-Piece 
on  Potato  Yields 

Within  certain  limits  the  yield  in¬ 
creases  directly  with  the  size  of  the 
seed-piece  used.  In  tests  conducted  in 
New  Jersey,  Musgrave  found  that 
where  a  y2  -ounce  seed-piece  was 
planted  the  yield  was  254.7  bushels  per 
acre,  a  1-ounce  seed-piece  yielded  367.1 
bushels,  while  a  1% -ounce  piece  gave 
a  yield  of  373  bushels.  Planted  12  by 
32  inches,  with  seed-pieces  averaging 
y2  -ounce  in  weight  8.5  bushels  of  seed 
will  be  required  to  plant  an  acre,  17 
bushels  with  1-ounce  seed-pieces  and 
21.3  bushels  with  iy2  -ounce  pieces. 


An  Investment 


V, 


That’s  what  it  is.  The  cost  of 
your  time  and  labor,  and  the 
smaller  item  for  spray  and  dust 
materials,  is  an  investment. 
Wisely  and  thoroughly  done  it 
will  pay  big  dividends. 

Since  labor  is  the  big  item  and 
material  cost  the  smaller  factor, 
it’s  folly  to  risk  the  effectiveness 
of  results  for  the  sake  of  a  fra c- 
tion-of-a-cent  difference  in  cost 
of  material.  Play  safe — stand¬ 
ardize  on  "Orchard  Brand”  and 
know  that  you  are  applying  most 
potent  Sprays  and  Dusts. 

USE  “ORCHARD  BRAND” 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Oil  Emulsion 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Arsenate  of  Lead 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Arsenite  of  Zinc 
Dritomic  Sulphur 
Sulphur  Dusts 
(with  and  without  Arsenicals) 


/iilH 


Let  us  send  you  the  1929  "Cash 
Crops”— the  latest  annual  edition. 


General  chemical  Company 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York 
St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


eci-73 


-If  AB 


REO.  VS.  PAI..OFF. 


SPRAY"*  DUSTY 

G  MATtRIAtS  *  / 


Go  after 

Aphis,  Red  Mite,  Scaled 
Apple  Red  Bug 

Get  all  four 1 
at  once 


SUNOCO 


Just  one  ( 1 )  late  spraying 
necessary 


The  trend  everywhere  is  toward  SUNOCO 
SPRAY.  Why?  Because  SUNOCO  has 
definitely  proved  effective  for  pests — and 

harmless  to  trees,  clothing,  machinery - 

even  to  hands  and  face.  The  reason?  Be¬ 
cause  SUNOCO  is  ready  to  use,  self-emulsi¬ 
fying  and  stays  mixed  indefinitely.  It  is  a 
product  of  distillation — not  a  concoction  of 
diverse  chemicals  with  oils. 

SUNOCO  can  be  stored  anywhere.  It  can’t 
freeze  at  any  temperature.  It  mixes  readily 
with  hard  water  or  ice  water.  It  lubricates 

spray  machinery  instead  of  clogging  it.  It  is  economical,  cover¬ 
ing  fully  20%  more  tree  surface  than  lime-sulphur  spray. 

Don’t  confuse  SUNOCO  with  other  petroleum  products 
and  think  that  it  is  just  an  “oil”.  It  is  the  development  of 
research  by  our  laboratories  and  our  entomological  de¬ 
partment — a  product  that  is  absolutely  revolutionizing 
the  control  of  aphis,  red  mite,  scale  and  apple  red  bug.  jy  y 

Write  for  free  Bulletins.  Send  the  coupon  today. 


SUNOCO 

5  PRAY 


SELF 
EMULSIFYING  i 


DICKINSONS 
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The  Home  of  the  Early  Spud 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 


a  big  crop  re- 
Hastings  ships 
carload  but  by 


up,  and  enough  graders  and  packers 
to  take  care  of  the  potatoes  as  fast 
as  they  come  from  the  field.  He  loads 
the  workers  onto  the  truck  and  takes 
them  home.  They  may  live  in  tents  or 
shacks  on  the  place  or  they  may  pre¬ 
fer  to  return  to  town  with  the  truck 
in  the  afternoon  and  find  their  own 
lodgings.  If  some  or  all  fail  to  return 
to  work,  as  they  frequently  do  when 
they  are  not  hungry,  tuere  are  otters 
to  take  their  places. 

The  marketing  of 
quires  aleit  attention 
potatoes  not  by  the 
the  train  load.  On  an 
average  day  100  car¬ 
loads  leave  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  at  the  peak 
300  cars  are  shipped. 

Each  car  contains  163 
barrels.  Even  at  the 
low  price  of  $7.00  per 
barrel,  this  means 
£114,000.00  for  the  av¬ 
erage  day’s  shipment. 

If  the  shippers  did  not 
have  up-to-the-minute 
information,  they 
might  lose  ten  cents 
or  more  per  barrel 
and  that  would 
amount  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  sum  altogether. 

There  was  a  time 
when  the  dealers,  who 
were  close  to  the 
through  wires  from 
New  York,  Chicago 
and  other  marketing 
centers,  received  in¬ 
formation  some  time 
in  advance  of  the 
growers,  who  were 
busy  on  the  farms 
supervising  gangs  of 
workers.  Under  such 
conditions  it  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  the  growers 
should  suspect  the 
dealers  of  getting  the 
best  of  the  deal. 

Prices  depend  upon 
the  number  of  car¬ 
loads  on  hand  in  the 
big  centers,  and  upon 
the  number  of  car¬ 
loads  on  the  way 
there,  as  well  as 
upon  the  demand.  The 
man  with  the  latest 
information  concern¬ 
ing  the  movements  is 
the  winner.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  took  a  hand  in  the  situation  in 
1923.  It  sent  to  Hastings  Mr.  A.  L. 
Thomas,  a  radio  operator  who  had 
handled  market  information  at  other 
points,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Evers,  a  market¬ 
ing  specialist.  The  radio  receiver  kept 
about  one  jump  ahead  of  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  information  it  brought 
was  made  available  at  once  to  the 
growers  as  well  as  to  the  dealers. 
These  government  officials  even  mimeo¬ 
graphed  each  day’s  market  reports  and 
distributed  copies  to  600  local  growers 
and  dealers.  This  placed  everyone  on 
an  equal  footing,  removed  all  cause  for 
suspicion,  and  created  good  feeling  all 
around.  It  was  only  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  this  service  for  one  season.  By 
1924  so  many  broadcasting  stations 
were  sending  out  market  reports  that 
any  grower  with  a  radio  receiver  could 
keep  up  to  the  minute  right  in  his 
own  fields. 

Hastings  can  control,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  the  prices  received  for  its  pro¬ 
duct.  When  the  marketing  centers  are 
full  of  potatoes  and  there  are  heavy 
shipments  on  the  way,  the  growers 
pass  the  word  around  for  everyone  to 
take  a  vacation  for  a  few  days.  There 
is  no  use  to  glut  the  market  and  cause 
the  railroads  to  place  an  embargo  on 
shipments,  as  they  did  on  potato  ship¬ 
ments  to  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1926. 
The  fish  are  always  biting  in  Florida, 
there  are  horseshoe  pitching  contests 
everywhere,  and  Daytona,  Palm  Beach 
and  Miami  are  within  easy  reach.  There 
is  plenty  of  fun  to  be  had  while  the 
prices  are  moving  up. 

Most  of  the  growers  sell  their  pota- 


A  descendant  of  one  of  the  first 
slaves  brought  to  Hastings  over  a 
century  ago.  His  numerous  tribe 
are  all  workers  in  the  potato  fields. 
They  are  known  as  “Turnbull 
niggers ”  because  their  ancestors 
Were  brought  to  Florida  by  a 
family  named  Turnbull. 


toes  on  a  “cash-track”  basis,  receiving1 
cash  on  delivery  of  the  day’s  diggjnt 
at  the  railway  station.  Some,  however 
ship  on  consignment,  which  turns  out 
all  right  if  they  go  to  an  honest  broker 
and  if  the  price  goes  up  by  the  time 
they  arrive. 

Some  folks  seem  to  be  suspicious 
of  Florida  real  estate  dealers.  Some  of 
the  suspicions  may  be  justified,  f0r 
periodically  we  hear  of  honest  dealers 
and  state  or  city  officials  getting  to¬ 
gether  to  make  it  hot  for  the  crooked 
gentry.  But  conditions  are  better  than 
they  were  in  the  “good  old  days”  when 
the  real  estaters  used 
to  sell  home  sites  out 
on  the  prairies  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  or  two 
that  they  were  not 
under  water.  They 
used  to  buy  a  few 
enormous  northern 
potatoes,  conceal 
some  in  hills  where 
spuds  were  growing 
that  never  would 
grow  larger  than 
hen’s  eggs  before 
they  were  drowned, 
and  then  kick  them 
out  casually  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  home- 
seekers. 

Many  of  the  north¬ 
erners  were  such  easy 
marks  that  they 
bought  by  mail,  with¬ 
out  even  seeing  the 
property.  Only  a  few 
were  as  canny  as  the 
old  farmer  from  the 
State  of  Maine  who 
discovered  black  rings 
around  the  palmetto 
trees,  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  He 
insisted  on  knowing 
how  the.  rings  got 
there.  The  real  estate 
dealer  did  not  want 
him  to  discover  that 
the  rings  indicated 

the  high  water  mark. 
He  told  the  farmer 
that  they  were  made 
by  the  hogs,  which 
scratched  their  backs 
on  the  trees. 

When  it  came  time 
to  sign  on  the  dotted 
line,  the  farmer  re¬ 
fused  to  sign.  “I 

don’t  want  none  of  yer  land,”  he  said, 

mentally  measuring  the  height  of  the 
black  rings  above  the  ground,  “but  I’ll 
give  ye  a  durn  good  price  fer  a  pair  of 
them  hogs.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  any 

chances  in  buying  potato  land  in  Hast¬ 
ings  or  in  the  vicinity.  A  visit  to  the 
town  in  March  or  April  will  enable 
any  experienced  farmer  to  form  an 
accurate  opinion  as  to  the  productivity 
of  the  soil  and  the  advantages  of  the 
marketing  arrangements.  If  he  w'ants 
to  buy  new  land,  grub  out  the  pal* 
mettos  and  start  from  the  beginning, 
a  government  agricultural  agent  will 
analyze  the  soil  for  him  free  of  charge 
and  give  him  honest  advice.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  between  new  land  ana 
cultivated  land  is  about  the  cost  01 
clearing,  which  may  be  as  much  as 
$200.00  per  acre  if  there  are  many 
trees. 

Just  how  long  potatoes  can  be 
grown  on  the  same  land  is  still  an  open 
question.  The  oldest  potato  farms  in 
Hastings  are  growing  their  thirty-fns- 
consecutive  crop  this  year. 

This  section  has  not  been  hard  hi 
by  frosts  or  storms.  It  is  too  far  fron 
the  coast  to  be  reached  by  tidal  waves. 
Like  most  Florida  country  it  is  we 
watered.  It  is  an  old  saying  ih  _ 
state  that  you  can  stick  your  finger 
the  ground  anywhere  and  get  wa  • 
Whether  there  is  a  real  estate  bo 
or  a  slump  in  the  state,  potatoes" 
grow  and  people  will  eat  them.  The 
is  a  good  chance  for  farmers  to  ma 
money  there  during  the  winter  wn 
nothing  grows  up  north  except  ta 
and  feed  bills. 


RUSSET 


POTATOES 


The  best  variety  for  general  culture,  with 
strongest,  most  luxuriant  vines,  most  dis¬ 
ease  resistant,  most  productive  of  large 
marketable  tubers  of  the  best  quality,  and 
equally  adapted  to  sandy,  gravelly  loam 
or  heavy  soils. 

Introduced  by  us  a  little  over  a  decade 
ago,  sales  the  first  year  1,000  barrels,  the 
second  year  4,300  barrels,  third  year,  11,000 
and  last  season,  over  15,000  barrels.  Has 
this  record  ever  been  beaten?  “Nothing 
succeeds  like  success ”  and  Dibble's  Rus¬ 
sets  are  a  lasting  success  in  American 
Potato  Culture. 

{T'TTTTT7T\  of  course,  and 

C^JE/XV  X  A  JT  AKUAA  at  a  lower  price 

than  the  same  high  quality  can  be  bought 
for  elsewhere.  We  also  have  full  stocks  of 
all  the  other  good  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds,  Seed 
Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  etc.  “Everything  for 
the  Farm "  and  at  prices  you  can  afford 
to  pay. 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  money 
saving  complete  Price  List  FREE. 
Address : 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

Box  C.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  For  Farm  Seeds 


Don’t  have  lodged  oats  again  this  year!  Write  for  facts  ah°W  °vr  biBh  yielding 
oat  that  outstands  all  others— also  extra  high  feed  value  oat ^  developed l  b>  plant 
breeders  of  N.  Y.  State  Col.  of  Agr.  These  and  other  Pedigreed  farm  seeds  fully 
described  in  free  catalog.  Write  for  copy  today. 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


Box  A 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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Mr  bag  of 

Dickinson’s 
Genuine  Pine 
Tree  Clovers, 
r  Timothy,  Alfalfa 
and  other  farm  seeds 
is  sealed  witha  PineTree 
Certificate.  Of  known  ori¬ 
gin,  cleaned  and  re-cleaned 
to  iron-clad  standards  of 
purity,  complying  with  all 
state  laws,  you  are  safe 
when  you  sow  Pine 
Tree.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  prices  from 
your  nearest 
Pine  Tr  e  e  ^A 
dealer. 
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With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


More  About  Hardy  Red  Clover 
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tN  the  February  16th  issue  we  pub- 
I  lished  a  story  by  E.  N.  Reed  on  hardy 
red  clover  strains.  Judging  from  the 
dozens  of  letters  we  have  received  since, 
asking  for  further  information  on  the 
subject,  Mr.'  Reed  mentioned  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  to  many  eastern  farmers.* 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject  we  wrote  to 
Professor  E.  L.  Worthen  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Along  with  his  reply  Professor  Worthen 
sent  a  leaflet  entitled  “Clover  Essen¬ 
tials  for  New  York.”  This  is  a  four- 
page  leaflet  which  gives  in  the  briefest 
possible  space,  the  essential  directions 
for  getting  a  good  stand  of  clover  in 
New  York  State.  Our  readers  who  are 
interested  can  get  this  leaflet  either 
from  the  State  College  at  Ithaca  or 
from  your  Farm  Bureau  agent. 

Professor  Worthen’s  letter  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“It  is  true  that  we  have  no  varieties 
of  red  and  alsike  clover.  Our  observa¬ 
tion  has  been  that  where  seed  is  used 
that  has  been  grown  in  a  climate  as 
severe  or  more  severe  than  that  which 
obtains  in  this  state,  that  failure  sel¬ 
dom  if  ever  occurs  because  the  seed 
is  not  hardy. 

Buy  from  Reliable  Dealers 

“In  my  judgment  failure  often  takes 
place  due  to  the  fact  that  seed  sold 
as  northern  grown  seed  has  often  been 
produced  in  southern  climates  or  con¬ 
sists  of  a  mixture  of  northern  and 
southern  grown  seed.  We  know  that 
this  year  much  poor  quality  seed  will 
be  sold  in  New  York  State  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  considerable  quantities 
of  it  will  be  southern  grown  seed.  The 
National  Seed  Staining  law  offers  us 
some  protection  but  it  has  not  by  any 
means  eliminated  the  selling  of  un¬ 
adapted  red  clover  seed  in  this  state. 

“In  my  estimation  the  best  protec¬ 
tion  one  has  is  to  purchase  seed  only 
from  reputable  seed  concerns.  Our  New 
York  farmers,  as  you  well  know,  have 
an  opportunity  now  of  securing  red 
clover  seed  of  guaranteed  origin.  By 
using  such  seed  we  believe  one  is  doing 
all  that  he  can  possibly  do  in  protecting 
himself  against  unhardy  red  clover. 

Other  Causes  for  Failure 

“It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  clover 
failure  is  frequently  due  to  other  fac¬ 
tors  than  unadapted  seed.  Good  seed 
alone  will  not  insure  success  with  red 
clover.  Even  the  hardiest  of  seed  will 
often  fail  to  come  through  the  winter 
satisfactorily  due  to  heaving.  Heaving 
is  influenced  primarily  by  the  soil  con¬ 
dition,  drainage  in  particular,  but  it  is 
also  the  result  of  disease  which  may 
develop  in  our  clover  fields.  I  have 
observed  that  farmers  generally  attri¬ 
bute  clover  failure  to  poor  seed.  I  have 
seen  this  done  when  the  clover  failed 
because  of  ^extreme  soil  acidity,” 


The  Essential  Points  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Seed  Law 

All  dealers  offering  agricultural  seeds 
tor  sale  for  seeding  purposes  must  at¬ 
tach  to  each  package  weighing  10 
pounds  or  more  a  label  giving:  (1)  The 
commonly  accepted  name  of  the  seeds; 
'^1  the  percentage,  by  weight,  of  im¬ 
purity;  (3)  the  percentage,  by  weight 
of  weed  seeds;  (4)  the  name  and 
number  per  ounce  of  noxious  weed 
seeds;  (5)  the  percentage  of  germina¬ 
tion  of  the  seeds,  with  date  of  test; 

(o)  the  name  and  address  of  the  ven¬ 
dor. 

,r[Ile  following  weed  seeds  are  de- 
c  ared  as  noxious :  wild  'onion  or  gar- 
K  quack  grass,  dodders,  Canada  this- 
e,  devil’s  paint  brush,  king  devil,  per- 

nnial  sow  thistle,  horse  nettle,  bind¬ 
weed. 

frT  *s  lawful  to  sell,  offer  or  expose 
1  sa^e  °r  distribution  any  agricultural 


seeds,  or  any  mixture  of  the  same,  for 
seeding  purposes,  when  the  seeds  or 
mixtures  shall  contain  more  than  three 
per  cent  by  weight,  of  weed  seeds,  or 
shall  contain  one  or  more  seeds  of  dod¬ 
der  or  one  or  more  seeds  of  Canada 
thistle  to  five  grams  of  such  seed  or 
mixture. 

These  provisions  apply  to  every  per¬ 
son  or  firm  offering  seed  for  sale  for 
seeding  purposes,  farmer  and  profes¬ 
sional  dealer  alike.  Farmers  may  sell 
seed  in  bulk  to  dealers  without  the 
label. 

Anyone  may  test  his  own  seed  but 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  tests. 

Samples  may  be  sent  to  the  Seed 
Analyst,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  law  fixes  a  fee 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  sample  and 
fees  should  accompany  the  samples. 

The  seed  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  so  that  the  sample  taken  from 
it,  is  representative  of  the  lot.  The 
value  of  the  test  rests  on  the  careful 
taking  of  the  sample  which  should  con¬ 
sist  of  from  two  to  four  ounces. 


Causes  of  Uneven  Stands 
in  Potatoes 

“What  is  the  cause  of  uneven  stands  in 
potatoes?  Some  of  ours  come  up  much 
quicker  than  others  and  there  are  quite  a 
few  hills  which  are  missing  entirely.” 

THERE  are  several  causes  for  this. 

A  disease  known  as  rhizoctonia  is 
one  cause  of  uneven  stands.  This  dis¬ 
ease  attacks  the  sprouts.  It^may  kill 
the  first  sprout  but  a  second  or  third 
one  may  succeed  in  living  but  natur¬ 
ally  does  not  come  up  as  quickly  as  a 
healthy  tuber. 

Another  cause  is  rotting  of  the  tub¬ 
er.  This  may  come  as  a  result  of 
certain  diseases;  perhaps  coming  at  the 
same  time  as  a  long,  cold  wet  spell 
which  slows  down  sprouting.  The 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  found 
that  tubers  in  late  plantings  often  rot 
in  a  hot  soil.  They  found  that  this  is 
not  due  to  disease  because  tubers  rot¬ 
ted  just  as  rapidly  when  seed  had  been 
treated  and  planted  in  soil  which  had 
been  sterilized.  They  found  that  when 
the  soil  temperature  is  over  70  de¬ 
grees,  seed  is  almost  certain  to  rot. 


How  Much  Alfalfa  Seed  to 
Sow  to  the  Acre? 

ALFALFA  seeding  will  soon  be  in 
order  where  spring  sowing  is  plan¬ 
ned  and  I  am  noting  that  there  is  a  big 
difference  in  the  amount  of  seed  recom¬ 
mended  per  acre.  One  New  York  seed 
firm  advises  30  pounds,  another  25 
pounds.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
this  advice  will  prevent  many  farmers 
from  sowing  this  wonderful  farmer’s 
friend. 

Eight  years  ago  a  six-acre  plot  of 
wheat  on  my  own  ground  winterkilled 
so  badly  that  I  decided  to  drag  the 
ground  over  and  put  in  oats.  I  did  so, 
and  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  oats 
sowed  all  the  alfalfa  seed  I  had,  which 
was  exactly  30  pounds.  This  was  sown 
evenly  at  the  rate  of  5  pounds  to  the 
acre  and  no  one  ever  saw  a  better  catch 
or  a  better  average  cut  of  hay. 

Maybe  this  experience  was  excep¬ 
tional.  i  expect  it  was  as  since  then  I 
have  sown  ten  to  twelve  pounds  to  the 
acre  and  have  not  seen  nearly  as  good 
results.  Generally  I  sow  15  pounds  and 
believe  that  if  this  seeding  is  not  a  good 
catch  and  eventually  a  good  field  that 
there  was  something  mighty  wrong 
with  the  seed  or  with  the  land. — E. 
H.  B. 


Sweet  clover  improves  the  soil  so 
much  that  it  runs  itself  out  of  a  home 
by  making  the  ground  more  suitable 
to  other  plants  which  can  then  crowd 
it  off  the  ground. 


YOU  no  longer  need  purchase 
a  different  disinfectant  to 
treat  each  one  of  your  seed  grains. 
Scientists  have  now  developed  a 
remarkable  new  dust  disinfectant 
that  can  be  used  on  all  cereals. 

This  new  disinfectant  is  Ceresan. 
With  it  you  can  treat  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye  and  sorghums — easily, 
cjuickly  and  economically. 

Ceresan  effectively  controls  9  im¬ 
portant  diseases  that  annually 
steal  millions  of  dollars  from 
grain  growers.  Note,  too,  that 
Ceresan  is  harmless  to  seed  and 
does  not  corrode  metal  parts  of 
the  drill. 

Ceresan  is  new — but  you  need  not 
hesitate  to  use  it.  Impartial  ex¬ 
perts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  numerous  State 
Experiment  stations  have  proved 
the  value  of  Ceresan  in  control¬ 
ling  important  cereal  diseases. 

Wheat — Bunt  or  stinking  smut, 
and  seed-borne  flag  smut. 

On  1928  spring  wheat,  Ceresan 
reduced  smut  to  almost  nothing 
the  check  plots  had  up  to  32%  of 
smut. 

Oats — Both  loose  and  covered 
smut. 


Seed  Disinfectants 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  ot  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent.,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
We  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 


Dr.  Benjamin  Koehler,  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Experiment  station,  reports 
Ceresan  gave  perfect  smut  con¬ 
trol  on  oats,  and  produced  a  yield 
increase  about  double  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  treatment  with  for¬ 
maldehyde. 

Barley — Stripe  disease  and  cov¬ 
ered  smut  in  certain  six-row 
winter  varieties. 

Ceresan  is  the  first  satisfactory 
dust  disinfectant  for  the  control 
of  barley  stripe.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Rodenhiser  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  reported  it  entirely 
checked  this  disease. 

Sorghum — Kernel  smuts. 

Rye  -Seed-borne  stem  smut. 

Ceresan  will  not  clog  or  corrode 
the  drill.  Treats  seed  for  only  6 
to  9  cents  a  bushel.  Harmless  to 
seed.  Directions  with  package. 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops  can 
be  controlled  with  Du  Bay  Seed 
Disinfectants.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  for  information,  or  ask 
your  seedsman,  druggist,  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  or  general  merchant 
for  pamphlets  on  Semesan  Jr., 
for  seed  corn ;  Semesan  Bel,  the 
instantaneous  potato  dip,  and 
Semesan  for  vegetable  and  flower 
seed  and  bulbs. 

Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions 

e 

of  The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  and 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Pkts.  Seeds  Free 

To  introduce  Jung  Quality  Seeds  we  will  send  the 
10  pkts.  below  if  you  will  enclose  4c  to  pay  postage 
and  packing:  Jung’s  Wayahead  Tomato,  the  earliest, 
big  red  fruit  often  ripe  by  July  4th,  Cabbage.  Carrot.. 
Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Onion,  lladisli.  Parsnip,  Giant 
Asters,  Garden  Pinks. 

Our  Catalog  of  Bargains  in  high  quality  Seeds,  Plants 
and  shrubs  is  free.  A  whole  page  of  new  seeds  free  to 
customers.  Send  today. 

J.  W.  Jung  Seed  Co.  Box  4,  Randolph,  Wis. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that 


CERESAN 


REG.  U.  S .  PAT.  OFF. 


Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains 


Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bay  pamphlets  checked  below. 

□  Cereal  □  Corn  □  Potato  □  Flower  Q  Vegetable 

Name . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . . . . 

T own . County . 

State . Dealer’s  Name . 

(C19) 


The  man  who  had  the  best 
stand  of  grain  in  your  com¬ 
munity  last  year  probably 
planted  it  with  a 


McCormick-Deering 

Grain  Drill 


Maximum  yields  and  McCormick- 
Deering  Grain  Drills  bear  a  close 
relationship  to  one  another.  The 
combination  of  good  seed,  fertile 
soil,  decent  weather  and  a  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Drill  is  sure  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  field  of  grain  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  any  farmer. 

With  so  many  factors  beyond 
human  control,  it  is  unwise  to  plant 
with  an  uncertain  or  worn-out 
machine.  Plant  your  1929  grain 
crop  with  a  new  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Grain  Drill  and  rest  assured 
that  your  crop  has  been  planted 
right.  Sold  and  serviced  by  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealers  everywhere. 


Sizes  and  Styles  with 
Suitable  Equipment 
for  Every  Drilling 
Need 

Power -Lift  Tractor  Drills. 
Horse  -  Drawn  Drills.  Plain 
and  Fertilizer  Drills.  Single- 
and  Double-Disk  Drills.  Hoe 
Drills.  Shoe  Drills.  Press 
Drills.  Grass  -  Seed  Drills. 
Broadcast  Seeders.  Endgate 
Seeders.  With  fluted  or 
double -run  feed,  open  or 
closed  delivery,  wood  or  steel 
wheels,  and  with  many  supe¬ 
rior  mechanical  features. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

(.Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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Heals  the  Teat- 

Keeps  It  Open 

These  new.  soft-surfaced  dilators  keep  open 
and  soothe  the  injured  teat  while  the  medi¬ 
cated  ointment  quickly  heals  the  tissues. 
For  positive  results  in  treating  Spider,  Ob- 
sructions.  Cut  or  Bruised  Teats,  Hard 
Milkers,  keep  Dr.  Naylor's  Dila¬ 
tors  on  hand.  Rounded  end  for 
easy  insertion,  absorbent 
texture  carries  healing 
medication  into  the  teat 
canal. 

DR.  NAYLOR 

Medicated 

TEAT 
DILATORS 

36  Dilators,  packed 
in  jar  of  medicated 
ointment  mailed  post¬ 
paid  for  $1,  if  your 
dealer  does  not  have  our 
products  in  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR, 

Dept.  7  Morris,  N.  Y. 


N°BT°n,y  is  the 


_  my  _ 

Burrell  a  single 
tube  system— but 
half  the  tube  is  metal! 
Rubber  replacements 
in  the  Burrell  have  al¬ 
ways  been  much  less 
i-«  / ,  tt  •.  than  in  other  milkers— 

Double  Unit  _  and  now  they  are  less 
than  ever.  The  improved  Burrell  has  bet¬ 
tered  its  own  superiority!  Send  for  catalog. 
“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN’’ 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 
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The  Livestock  Situation  in  New  England 


Burrelli 
METALTubes/ 
Save 

Zz  tAe/?u66er 
Zl  the  Hiar ' 

‘  and  make 
Cleaning  lasy 
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New  England  farmer  can  produce 
them.  This  is  illustrated  by  milk  pro¬ 
duction  cost  figures  between  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  North  Central  States.  In 
the  Boston  milk  shed  the  farm  cost  is 
about  $2.76,  whereas  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  States  it  is  $2.10  a  hundred,  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  66c.  The  difference  is  even 
more  marked  as  between  New  England 
and  the  dairy  sections  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  from  which  many  carloads  of 
cream  and  sweet  butter  now  reach  this 
market  annually. 

Flood  Caused  Milk  Shortage 

Last  year  for  the  first  time  New 
England  was  faced  for  a  short  period 
with  a  fluid  milk  shortage.  This  short¬ 
age  came  upon  the  wake  of  the  flood 
and  in  the  face  of  the  Thanksgiving 
holidays.  The  flood  was  given  most  of 
the  credit  at  the  time.  This  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  condition  recurred  even  more 
acutely,  at  Thanksgiving  time.  As  a 
consequence  on  both  occasions  several 
cars  of  fluid  milk  were  shipped  in  from 
the  West.  The  New  England  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association  last  November  had 
to  hasten  forth  and  transfer  milk  from 
new  creamery  districts  in  order  to  shut 
out  the  flow  of  outside  milk.  There  is 
still  too  much  of  a  tendency  for  far¬ 
mers  to  concentrate  on  late  fall  fresh¬ 
ening  with  the  result  that  November’s 
milk  supply  is  less  than  70  per  cent  of 
the  June  supply  from  the  same  farms. 

The  New  England  price  of  milk  is  so 
attractive  to  outsiders,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  quality  demands  and  in¬ 
spection  requirements  of  the  region, 
plus  a  slight  excess  in  freight  rates  on 
such  a  bulky  product,  the  section  would 
he  flooded  with  fluid  milk  from  other 
producing  regions.  It  is  probable  that 
these  barriers  will  continue  to  function, 
at  least  as  long  as  the  New  England 
farmer  can  produce  enough  milk  at  the 
present  margin  of  cost,  hut  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  close  cooperation  between  dis¬ 
tributor  and  farmer  for  the  farmers’ 
best  interests,  is  strikingly  apparent. 
New  England  can  increase  its  milk 
supply  only  so  far  as  it  pays  producers 
to  make  milk,  and  so  long  as  the  price 
is  not  too  attractive  to  more  remote 
areas. 

Competition  from  Manufactured 
Products 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  future 
is  likely  to  see  the  greatest  competitive 
inroads  on  the  New  England  fluid  milk 
business,  is  in  tinned  and  powdered 
milk  products,  particularly  the  latter. 
However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  sci¬ 
ence  and  experience  are  greatly  im¬ 
proving  these  products,  it  seems  logical 
to  believe  that  good  fresh  milk  will 
have  the  preference  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses.  But  as  is  the  case  with  eggs, 
oranges  or  butter,  if  the  price  gets  too 
high  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  for 
the  consumer  to  shift  to  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  the  case  of  high-priced  milk, 
the  consumer  is  likely  to  buy  less  of  it 
and  more  of  the  concentrated  milk 
products. 

Disease  Problems 

Two  of  the  outstanding  disease  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  farmer  has  to  cope  with, 
are  abortion  of  the  infectious  type  and 
tuberculosis.  Contagious  abortion  is  a 
disease  that  has  been  very  costly  and 
discouraging  to  cattlemen. 

Many  things  have  been  tried  in  an 
effort  to  overcome  this  cattle  scourge.  . 
The  best  thinkers  now,  including  many 
practical  dairymen,  believe  that  eradi¬ 
cation  of  abortion  reactors  is  the  only 
satisfactory  method  of  combatting  this 
disease.  Investigations  as  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  infectious  abortion  conducted  at 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  White 
and  Dr.  Leo  F.  Rettger  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates,  have  yielded  important  results. 
The  abortion  reactors  were  removed 
from  the  college  dairy  herd  in  1925, 
since  which  time  the  herd  has  been 
clean,  and  the  premature  calvings  so 
extremely  low  as  to  be  negligible.  The 
milk  yield  has  increased  about  1,500 
pounds  per  cow  per  year,  and  because 
of  the  improved  opportunity  to  cull  and 
select,  the  herd  has  improved  in  many 

ways.  ,  , 

The  program  in  tuberculosis  eradica- 
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tion  has  gone  forward  with  definiteness 
since  1918.  It  has  taken  its  toll  of  re¬ 
actors  especially  in  the  older  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  northeast.  Even  so,  the 
proportion  of  cattle  that  is  actually 
condemned  and  slaughtered  annually 
is  not  preponderant,  and  on  the  whole 
the  livestock  industry  has  nothing  to 
lose  from  this  project,  claims  Professor 
White.  The  carcasses  mostly  have 
been  utilized,  and  the  campaign  against 
bovine  tuberculosis  has  served  to  in¬ 
crease  public  confidence  in'  the  dairying 
and  beef  industries. 

The  New  England  States  are  right  in 
line  with  the  testing  program  and  will 
eventually  become  tuberculosis  free. 
Because  of  present  high  prices  of  dairy 
cows,  the  chief  drawback  to  more  rapid 
eradication  is  insufficient  state  and 
federal  funds  to  pay  high  cost  indem¬ 
nities,  which  is  essential  if  farmers  are 
to  test  without  a  loss  which  will  lead 
them  to  bankruptcy. 

New  England’s  Future  Outlook 

So  far  as  poultry  is  concerned,  eggs 
and  meat  enjoy  the  advantage  of  serv¬ 
ing  a  special  demand  for  fresh  prod¬ 
ucts.  New  England’s  place  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  in  the  producing  of  a  high 
quality  superior  product  with  which  no 
other  region  can  compete.  This  can 
and  is  being  done.  High  producers’ 
standards,  coupled  with  proper  adver¬ 
tising,  will  hold  the  high  class  New 
England  egg  market  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  poultryman.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  very  marked  percentage  in¬ 
crease  in  poultry  production.  It  seems 
as  if  New  England  producers  are  not 
apparently  at  the  point  where  too 
rapid  further  expansion  might  prove 
unprofitable. 

Professor  White’s  contention  is  that 
so  far  as  the  larger  meat  animals  are 
concerned,  it  is  but  natural  that  they 
will  be  grown,  fattened  and  slaughter¬ 
ed  most  extensively  in  the  area  where 
feeds  are  produced.  Hogs,  like  dairy 
and  poultry,  produce  human  foods  from 
the  raw  products  the  most  efficiently 
of  any  of  our  farm  animals,  but  the 
violent  fluctuations  which  the  hog  mar¬ 
ket  undergoes  due  to  the  fact  that 
swine  can  be  raised  quickly,  make  the 
cycle  of  prices  both  frequent  and 
severe.  Because  of  favorable  wool, 
mutton  and  lamb  prices  in  recent 
years,  sheep  have  enjoyed  increased 
popularity.  The  greatest  weakness 
towards  any  marked  increase  in  New 
England’s  sheep  industry,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  relatively  few  ex¬ 
perienced  sheep  men  left  in  this  re¬ 
gion. 

Tendency  Toward  Larger  Units 

The  tendency  of  the  future  for  New 
England  agriculture  is  towards  larger 
units,  according  to  Professor  White. 
Small  farms  with  small  flocks  and 
herds  or  small  orchards  or  crop  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  cannot  yield  an  income 
sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  present 
family  needs.  Things  like  autos,  radios, 
college  educations,  and  numerous  oth¬ 
ers  have  greatly  increased  our  needs 
for  money  in  the  city  and  the  country 
alike.  To  set  the  table  as  the  dietician 
thinks  proper,  to  have  our  teeth  looked 
after,  to  consult  a  lawyer  or  doctor,  all 
requires  real  money  and  plenty  of  it 
The  farmer  must  of  necessity  do  a 
larger  business  than  formerly.  This  is 
being  done  on  many  larger  farms  by 
increasing  the  volume  of  enterprises  0 
by  adding  new  ones  that  are  larg 
enough  to  contribute  considerable 
the  total  farm  income.  The  srna ® 
farms  in  some  manner,  will  have  to  D 
united  into  larger  units  to  accomplish 
this  end.  The  only  alternative  to 
will  be  a  small  farm  as  a  home  ana 
minor  income  producing  unit  with  e 
ployment  by  the  wage  earners  during 
part  of  the  day  in  industrial  and  con 
mercial  pursuits. 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  had  the  h  g 
cow  in  the  production  of  both  milk  a 
butter  fat  in  the  Dutchess  Dairy 
provement  Association  last  month, 
gave  2,480  pounds  of  milk  ana  im  ¬ 
pounds  of  butter  fat  on  four  times 
day  milking. 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


The  Livestock  Outlook 


ALL  dairymen  know  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  dairy  cattle.  In  1926 
there  was  one  heifer  for  each  5.7  cows. 
Now  there  is  one  for  each  five  cows. 
In  New  York  State  there  was  no 
change  in  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in 
1928,  but  the  number  of  yearling  heif¬ 
ers  increased  25,000. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Economics  at  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege,  the  present  shortage  of  cows  is 
primarily  due  to  the  slaughter  of  too 
many  heifer  calves  in  the  eight  years 
of  depression.  The  worst  milk  prices 
occurred  in  1924,  and  few  heifers  were 
raised  in  1925.  Only  168,000  were  on 
hand  January  1,  1926.  Now  there  are 
222,000  yearling  heifers  on  hand,  an 
increase  of  54,000  since  1926.  Had  this 
number  of  heifers  been  raised  every 
year,  or  one  heifer  to  each  6  cows, 
there  would  probably  be  too  many 
cows  in  the  state.  It  will  take  several 
years  before  there  will  be  too  many,  as 
there  is  a  shortage  in  practically  all 
ages  of  cows  except  those  9  years  or 
older. 

The  lowest  prices  of  milk  occurred 
in  1924,  when  there  were  large  sur¬ 
pluses  of  cows  5  to  8  years  old,  and  no 
material  shortage  of  cows  of  any  age. 
This  resulted  in  raising  so  few  calves 
in  1925,  that  there  is  an  extreme  short¬ 
age  of  cows  raised  in  that  year.  The 
greatest  shortage  and  the  highest  price 
of  cows  will  probably  occur  this  year 
or  next.  In  1931,  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  yearling  heifers  now  on  hand 
Will  be  three  years  old  and  there  will 
be  a  large  number  of  two-year-olds. 
Presumably  the  shortage  will  be  a 
little  less  than  at  present. 

How  Is  Your  Horse  Supply? 

,  It  is  a  good  time  to  raise  horses.  The 
New  York  Stgte  College  of  Agriculture 
says  that  there  are  now  600,000  less 
horses  on  American  farms  than  there 
were  last  year.  Prices  of  horses  are 
almost  certain  to  rise  materially  in  the 
next  year  or  so. 

Good  Outlook  for  Hogs 

Hog  raisers  can  look  forward  with 
some  certainty  to  rising  prices.  The 
number  of  hogs  declined  5,400,000  in 
America  in  1928.  The  number  of  sows 
now  bred  for  next  year,  show  that  a 
further  decline  will  likely  occur. 

There  is  also  a  short  supply  ahead  in 
beef  cattle.  These  coming  shortages 
both  in  cattle  and  hogs  indicate  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  W.arren  of  the  New  York 
State  College,  high  meat  prices  for 
consumers  in  the  next  few  years. 

Sheep  Men  Watch  Out 

Sheep  growers  may  well  consider  the 
fact  that  the  prices  of  sheep  are  now 
apparently  at  their  peak.  There  has 


been  a  steady  rise  in  sheep  prices  since 
1920,  and  now  all  the  signs  point  the 
other  way. 


DairV  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tions  Coming  Fast 

ONE  of  the  hopeful  things  in  the 
dairy  outlook  is  tfie  increase  in  the 
dairy  herd  improvement  associations. 
Last  year  there  was  a  gain  of  143  as¬ 
sociations.  Nearly  one-half  million 
cows  are  being  tested  each  month 
through  regular  organized  cow  testing 
associations.  Members  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  are  eliminating  their  poor 
cows  and  lowering  their  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  by  better  feeding  practices. 


Stabilized  Fluid  Markets 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative 
Association  of  New  York  City  made 
better  returns  than  ever  before  this 
fall  and  winter,  but  still  there  is  not  a 
reasonable  profit  allowed  to  producers 
in  the  prices  returned.  Fluid  milk  mar¬ 
kets  are  limited  now-a-days  only  by  the 
area  of  inspection  local  board  of  healths 
want  to  cover.  The  New  York  market 
was  faced  with  a  shortage  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  just  now  producers,  state  of¬ 
ficials,  and  University  experts  are  try¬ 
ing  to  work  out  a  plan  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  short  period.  Our  New 
York  shed  has  a  surplus  nine  months 
of  the  year  that  lowers  our  price,  and 
if  we  cannot  devise  means  to  furnish 
sufficient  milk  in  November,  the  New 
York  authorities  will  inspect  more  ter¬ 
ritory,  thus  increasing  our  surplus  and 
lowering  our  prices.  I  believe  most  fluid 
markets  are  faced  with  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  of  shortage  and  surplus. 

A  stabilized,  even  production  is  a 
most  important  element  in  any  large 
fluid  market.  The  basic  price  plan  used 
by  Philadelphia  producers  looks  good. 
A  member’s  production  during  Oct., 
Nov.  and  Dec.  is  his  basic  amount  for 
which  he  is  paid  fluid  prices  all  year 
and  surplus  for  any  above  that  amount. 
I  understand  this  has  the  effect  of 
creating  a  surplus  in  these  months  also, 
making  the  retention  of  old  basic 
amounts  necessary.  I  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  which  our  League  Presi¬ 
dent  rejected  as  too  drastic,  but  we 
need  a  lot  of  drastic  steps  to  break 
even. 

Divide  the  yearly  production  of  each 
member  into  twelve  equal  parts.  Find 
the  percent  of  all  milk  that  is  sold  as 
fluid,  then  pay  fluid  prices  for  this  per¬ 
centage  of  the  equal  monthly  install¬ 
ments,  and  surplus  for  all  over  this 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 
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TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE 


No  one  kind  of  Silo  can  be  “best”  for  every  dairyman.  So 
Craine  makes  the  FIVE  best  types — gives  you  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  each  of  them — and  lets  you  decide  for  yourself. 
Your  chances  of  getting  perfect  Silo  satisfation  are  thus  five 
times  as  great.  Write  for  our  free  Catalog  today — full  of 
valuable  information  and  describing 

THE  TRIPLE  WALL — the  aristocrat  of  Silos.  The  choice  of 
owners  on  country  estates  and  the  big  money-maker  for  all 
dairymen. 

THE  WOOD  STAVE  Silos  at  the  lowest  prices  it  is  SAFE 
to  pay.  First  quality  materials  and  made  to  standard 
specifications.  Big  choice  of  lumbers. 

THE  NEW  TILE — A  distinct  improvement  for  1929  over  any 
Tile  Silo  we  have  ever  offered.  Easy  to  erect — and  at  attrac¬ 
tive  new  prices. 

CONCRETE  SILOS — Stave  or  Solid 
.  .  .  with  the  same  engineering 
service  behind  them  that  is  used 
by  the  big  coal  dealers  when  erect¬ 
ing  their  storage  bins. 


LET  CRAINE  LIFT 
YOUR  DAIRY  TO  A 
HIGHER  LEVEL  OF 
PROFIT 


CRAINELOX  COVERING.  This  marvelous  material  will  make 
your  old  wood  stave  Silos  three  times  as  warm  and  three 
times  as  strong  as  when  they  were  brand  new.  Better  silage. 
Less  Loss.  More  Profit. 

Send  For  New  Catalog — Free 

CRAINE,  Inc* 


20  Wilson  Street, 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Harder > 


The 


Silo 

That  Lasts 


HUNDREDS  of  Harder  Silos  are  giving 
splendid  service  after  twenty  or  more 
years  of  continuous  use.  This  proves 
Harder  materials  and  construction  tir  be 
right.  We  use  only  select,  long-lived 
lumber.  Staves  are  beveled  and  equipped 
with  square  tongue  and  groove  to  make 
a  tight  joint.  They  are  fastened  with 
spline-dowels  to  assure  strength  and 
rigidity.  They  are  bound  with  stout 
Harder  Hoops  and  securely  anchored 
against  windstorms.  ^ 

You  can  buy  one  of  these  long-lasting 
Silos  on  terms  to  suit  your  convenience. 
The  earlier  you  order,  the  less  you’ll  pay. 

Write  us  for  free  catalog,  prices  and 
terms. 

Harder  Silo  Company,  Inc. 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


copper-content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


SILO 


Lifetime  satisfaction.  Eas¬ 
ily  erected.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  No  freeze  troub¬ 
les.  Storm  and  fire-proof.  Convincing  booklet 
free,  “Users’  Own  Words’’  by  250  owners. 
Write  today  for  special  offer 

ROSS  4USH0  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

( Established  1850 )  699  Warder  St. 

Check  items  wanted. 


Silos  ■  Mills 

Cutters  ■  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


Hog  Houses 


inriMii 

MO« 


THE 


UNADILLA 

is  the  most 
practical  silo 


It  represents  the  high¬ 
est  development  in 
wood  stave  silos.  Cures 
and  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  Provides  great¬ 
est  safety  and  conve¬ 
nience  in  use.  Gives 
owners  largest  return 
on  their  money. 

Send for freecatalog  and  ash 
about  discounts  for  cash  and 
early  orders.  T  im  e  p  aym  ent  s 
if  wanted.  Also  makers  of 
tubs,  tanks,  vats. ' 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


iECONOMY  SILOS 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement'  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Ask  the  Man 

WHO  SELLS  IT 


Franklin  L.  Sweet 

SAYS:  “For  five  years  I  have  sold  the 
American  Agriculturist.  I  have  seen 
the  circulation  double.  An  American 
Agriculturist  salesman  is  always  wel¬ 
comed  by  subscribers,  because  of  the 
many  services  they  receive  by  belonging 
to  our  big  family.  I  can  recommend  this 
selling  proposition  as  a  paying  and  con¬ 
genial  one.  A  man  is  doing  a  worthwhile 
service  to  his  fellowmen.” 

THERE  IS  AN  OPENING  FOR 
A  LIVE  WIRE  SALESMAN. 

Send  for  booklet,  “ Your  Opportunity” 

American 

Agriculturist 


ITHACA 


New  York 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  March 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on 
the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’*  Sheffield 


Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.46 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.30 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.40 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  March  1928  was 
52.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

February  Prices  Announced 
The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  February 


for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross  . $3.03 

Expenses .  .06 

Net  Pool . $2.97 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 10 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . $2.87 

Feb.  1928,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.70 

Feb.  1928,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.80 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 


To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


EGGS  WANTED 

Unexcelled  outlet  for  fancy  White  and  Brown  Eggs. 
Ship  us  for  best  results. 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  <&  Bonded 

152  Reade  Street  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 


Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City 


Bonded 

Commission 

Merchant 


Easter  always  makes  money  for  Shippers  (providing 
you  ship  to  a  good,  reliable  concern).  Don’t  Delay 
Nor  Experiment.  SHIP  March  23-25-26-27-28. 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 
Calves,  Lambs  and  Eggs 

Write  or  wire  for  quotations,  tags,  market  con¬ 
ditions,  etc.  Prompt  returns — Top  prices — Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  25  years  experience. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc., 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 


LOUIS  0L0FSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Money-Making  Farms 
Strout’s  Catalog  1000  Bargains 

Just  Out !  553  Pictures.  134  Pages.  Gas  Stations, 
Boarding  Houses,  Camps,  Homes  and  profit-producing 
rarms  equipped,  21  states.  $1000  Down  Takes  130 
Acres.  Imp.  Hway,  stream-bordered;  7-room  house, 
barns,  poultry-brooder  houses,  fruit,  wood,  including  10 
cows,  pr.  horses,  hogs,  tools  and  machinery.  $5000.  1/5 
cash.  Details  page  61.  Write  Now  for  FREE  copy. 
.ST ROUT  AGENCY,  255-R-Fourth  Ave.  at  20th  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Feb.  1927,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.57 


Feb.  1927,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.67 

Feb,  1926,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.21 

Feb.  1926,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.31 

Feb.  1925,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.40 

Feb.  (925,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.30 


The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.82  y2  per 
hundred,  ($3.02%  for  3.5%  milk.)“ 

Feb.  1928  price  to  producer, 

3%  milk,  $2.67'/2;  3.5%,  $2.87% 
Feb.  1927  price  to  producer, 

3%  milk,  $2.54  ;  3.5%,  $2.74 
Feb.  1926  price  to  producer, 

3%  milk,  $2.60  *  3.5%,  $2.80 
Feb.  1925  price  to  producer, 

3%  milk,  $2.70  ;  3.5%,  $2.90 

Butter  Suffers  Sharp  Break 


CREAMERY  Mar.  13  Mar.  6  Mar.  14, 

SALTED  |928 

Higher  than  extra....  48%-49'/2  5l'/4.52  50'/2-5l 

Extra  (92sc) .  -4814  -51  50  . 

84'91  score .  4614-4814  47% -50%  43%-49’/4 

Lower  Grades .  45  -46  46  -47  4l'/2-42'/2 


In  last  week’s  report  we  made  the 
statement  that  we  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  market  receded.  However, 
no  one  expected  the  sharp  break  that 
has  taken  place.  Even  some  of  the 
best  informed  men  in  the  market  were 
“taken  back”  by  the  quick  and  sharp 
changes.  On  Monday,  March  11,  trade 
started  in  with  a  fair  degree  of  activity. 
All  indications  pointed  to  a  steady  mar¬ 
ket.  The  supply  was  not  burdensome 
and  no  heavy  increases  were  looked  for 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  country  roads 
were  in  bad  condition,  interfering  with 
the  movement  of  cream  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  make.  Tuesday  dawned 
with  an  entirely  different  picture  before 
the  trade.  It  was  very  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  change  of  sentiment  but  buy¬ 
ers  showed  an  unmistakable  disposition 
to  hold  off  and  test  the  position  of  the 
market  more  fully.  Business  immediate- 
became  available  with  concessions  be¬ 
ing  readily  offered. 

On  the  13th.  receivers  were  bound 
and  determined  to  find  the  point  where 
the  trade  would  take  hold  and  prices 
were  again  reduced  to  the  level  given 
above.  Even  at  48  %c  for  extras  it  is 
easier  to  buy  than  sell.  In  other  words, 
the  market  is  none  too  well  established 
at  the  above  rates. 

Street  stocks  are  not  unusually  heavy 
but  they  do  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
fancy  goods.  With  so  much  stock  avail¬ 
able  naturally  buyers  are  not  showing 
any  anxiety  and  it  is  keeping  the  sell¬ 
ing  element  quite  feverish. 

The  March  1  government  report 
states  that  warehouses  in  the  country 
hold  11,911,000  lbs.  which  are  2,493,000 
lbs.  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Cured  State  Cheese  Firm 


STATE  Mar.  13  Mar.  6  Mar.  14, 

FLATS  1928 

Fresh  Fancy .  27% -29  23'/2-25  2214-23% 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy... .  23'/2-25  2714-29  29  -29 '/2 

Held  Average . 


New  York  State  whole  milk  flats, 
well  cured  and  of  fancy  quality,  are 
meeting  what  is  said  to  be  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  demand  than  heretofore.  In  fact 
some  holders  of  extra  fancy  cheese  are 
reported  to  be  asking  up  to  30c  for 
their  best  Junes.  There  is  said  to  be  a 
little  firmer  holding  on  the  part  of 
some  Western  cheese.  Fresh  cheese,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  moving  very  slowly 
and  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that 
we  hear  of  24  y2c  and  25c  being  paid. 
New  York  receipts  of  fresh  cheese  from 
the  West  of  late  are  lighter  than  here¬ 
tofore.  Developments  in  the  West  are 
going  to  control  in  a  large  measure 
the  outcome  of  the  market.  Holders 
of  well  cured  cheese  of  high  quality 


FISHKIEX  FARMS 


are  offering  a  highly  bred  bull  calf,  born  March  5,  1929— out  of 

FISHKILL  ALKEN  ORMSBY  DEKOL 

one  of  the  best  daughters  of 

Hengerveld  Homestead  DeKol  4th. 

She  made  a  record  of  production  of  11,769  lbs.  milk  and  548  lbs.  butter  in 
341  days,  at  the  age  of  3  years  and  8  days.  Her  average  test  for  one  year 
in  Class  C  was  3.96%.  Her  seven  day  record  at  the  same  age  was  533  lbs. 
milk  and  25.9  lbs.  butter. 


$75 


00 


If  taken 
within 
30  days 


It  is  a  son  of  this  great  pro¬ 
ducer  we  are  offering  and 

he  is  a  bargain  at  .  .  T  4  '  f7ojj. 

For  full  details  of  pedigree,  terms  of  sale,  etc.,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS  "TirKA 


exhibit  considerable  confidence  in  the 
market  outlook  on  held  cheese.  They 
see  no  opportunity  to  make  replace¬ 
ments  with  profit  and  as  stated  above 
some  are  actually  asking  slightly  high¬ 
er  prices. 


that  is  getting  any  call.  Even  No  1 
hay  containing  grass  or  clover  mix- 
tures  is  suffering  a  $2  penalty.  Grades 
under  No.  1  are  sharply  lower. 

Potato  Market  Very  Dull 


Eggs  Sharply  Lower 


NEARBY  WHITE  .. 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 
Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras.. 

Extra  Firsts . 

Firsts  . 

Undergrades  . 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

Gathered  . 


Mar.  13 

Mar.  6 

Mar.  14, 
1928 

35  -36 

42 

-43 

34  -35 

-34 

40 

-41 

32  -33 

32  -33 

39 

-39J4 

30  -31 

29  -29(4 
28  -2814 

3314*35 

4314-44 

3214-34 

-33 

-43 

2914-32 

The  egg  market  has  continued  to  be 
an  up  and  down  affair  from  one  day  to 
another.  It  has  been  extremely  sensi¬ 
tive  and  a  slight  accumulation  here  and 
there,  or  reports  of  heavier  receipts 
on  the  way,  or  rumors  of  lower  prices 
in  the  West  have  been  sufficient  to  start 
a  general  flurry  in  the  trade.  The  gen¬ 
eral  trend  since  last  week’s  report  has 
been  downward  and  most  of  the  cause 
for  this  downward  trend  can  he  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  heavier  receipts  of  mixed  colors 
from  Western  producing  areas.  The 
entire  market  is  in  a  very  sensitive 
condition  and  there  is  general  anxiety 
to  keep  stocks  moving.  The  Chicago 
market  has  suffered  a  sharp  break 
carrying  prices  there  below  a  parity 
with  New  York.  Consequently  the  sit¬ 
uation  greatly  favors  the  buyers  and 
they  are  bearing  down  all  they  can. 

As  we  stated  last  week,  we  are  now 
in  a  rather  critical  period  for  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  period  when 
eggs  will  be  moving  into  cold  storage 
in  large  numbers.  The  trade  is  widely 
divided  as  to  what  will  he  a  safe  stor¬ 
age  price.  The  storage  deal  this  year 
has  claimed  a  lot  of  victims.  There  are 
some  who  made  some  money  but  there 
are  a  lot  more  who  did  not  share  a 
sufficient  margin  to  pay  for  the  hand¬ 
ling  and  storage  of  the  eggs,  let  alone 
interest,  etc. 

Eggs  from  the  West  are  setting  up 
a  lot  of  opposition  for  nearbys  which 
are  in  plentiful  supply.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  nearby  producers  can  best 
afford  to  ship  only  their  choicer  marks, 
for  prices  are  now  down  to  a  level 
where  commissions,  handling  expenses, 
etc.  represent  a  larger  increment  of 
overhead. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Firm 


FOWLS 

Mar.  13 

Mar.  6 

Mar.  14, 

1928 

Colored  . 

.33 

31-32 

26-28 

Leghorn  . 

•33 

31-32 

20-22 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

32-36 

31-36 

30-35 

Leghorn  . 

32-36 

31-36 

30-35 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

35-45 

40-50 

Leghorn  . 

35-42 

40-45 

CAPONS  . 

35-45 

35-42 

45-50 

TURKEYS  . 

25-40 

25-40 

30-50 

DUCKS,  Nearby . 

-28 

28-30 

28-30 

GEESE  . 

20-22 

20-22 

19-20 

Indications 

point  to 

another 

good 

week  in  the  live  poultry  market.  Fowls 


are  bringing  a  good  price  and  meeting 
a  demand  that  bids  fair  to  hold  values 
at  a  safe  level.  On  the  12th.  and  13th. 
the  weather  was  extremely  warm  and 
there  was  some  apprehension  felt  for 
the  balance  of  the  week.  At  this  writ- 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack . 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
MAINE 

150  lb.  sack . 

Bulk,  180  lbs... 
PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  I . 

Bulk,  180  lbs... 
LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack 

No.  I . 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 


Mar.  13 

Mar.  6 

Mar,  14, 
1928 
3.75-4,00 

1.75-2.00 

2.00-2.25 

1.75-2.00 

2.10-2.35 

4.00-4.50 

4.85-5.35 

1.75-1.90 

1.85-2.00 

2.00-2.25 

2.35-2.60 

2.00-2.35 

2.35-2.60 

4.75-5.00 

5.50-6.00 

The  potato  market  is  a  more  dis¬ 
couraging  affair,  it  seems  to  the  writer, 
as  the  season  progresses.  The  market 
is  very  dull  on  old  potatoes  and  prices 
are  sustained  with  difficulty.  The  sit¬ 
uation  is  now  becoming  even  worse 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  Florida 
is  beginning  to  send  heavier  shipments 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:30  standard  time. 


of  Spaulding  Rose  northward.  Although 
the  amount  of  stock  that  is  coming 
forward  now  is  rather  light  to  have 
any  effect  on  New  York  trade,  never¬ 
theless,  early  Floridas  do  eat  into  our 
better  markets  and  they  are  the  ones 
that  are  paying  the  best  prices.  On 
March  13,  Florida  Spaulding  Rose 
grading  No.  1  were  quoted  at  $9.50  to 
$10,  but  at  that  quotation  they  were 
not  moving  freely  and  indications  were 
that  prices  would  move  lower. 

Feeds  arid  Grains 


FUTURES 

Mar.  13 

Mar.  6 

Mar.  4, 

(At  Chicago) 

1928 

Wheat  (Mar.) . 

1.25% 

1.21% 

1.38 

Corn  •  (Mar.) . 

.9614 

.94% 

.95% 

Oats  (Mar.) . 

.47% 

.45% 

.57 '/a 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red.. 

.160 

1.55% 

1.7414 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

1.16% 

1.13% 

1.15% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.61 

.60% 

.69% 

FEEDS 

Mar.  10, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Mar.  9 

Mar.  2 

1928 

Grade  Oats . 

37.00 

38.00 

37.50 

Spring  Bran . 

31.00 

31.50 

39.50 

Hard  Bran . 

35.00 

34.00 

42.00 

Standard  Mids . 

30.00 

30.50 

39.50 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

39.50 

38.50 

46.00 

Flour  Mids . 

35.50 

36.00 

40.50 

Red  Dog . 

38.00 

38.00 

41.00 

Wh.  Hominy . 

38.00 

40.25 

Yel.  Hominy . 

38.00 

38.00 

39.50 

Corn  Meal . 

41.50 

38.00 

41.00 

Gluten  Feed . 

48.50 

41.50 

44.75 

Gluten  Meal . 

50.00 

54.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . 

46.00 

60.00 

48.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

50.25 

46.00 

53.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal ...... 

52.25 

50.50 

55.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

57.00 

57.50 

53.50 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
market  and  are  F.O.B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  and  Markets. 


ing  it  appears  that  there  will  be  no 
sharp  modification. 

Broilers  have  been  selling  very  well 
but  the  market  is  widely  divided  as  far 
as  values  are  concerned.  Some  colored 
stock  has  been  reported  sold  at  47c, 
other  sales  were  at  45c  and  then  there 
were  reports  here  and  there  at  values 
still  lower.  As  a  result  it  is  impossible 
to  establish  any  definite  values  on 
broilers  and  hence  we  omit  quotation. 

The  warm  weather  reacted  to  the 
detriment  of  the  live  duck  market  and 
when  over  12,000  ducks  arrived  on 
Wednesday,  from  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island,  prices  did  not  hold  so  firm. 

Pea  Beans  Easier 

Pea  beans  have  slipped  a  little  since 
last  week,  and  the  range  of  prices  gen¬ 
erally  cover  from  $10.50  to  $11.  Red 
Kidneys  still  hold  firm  at  $8.25  to  $8.75, 
and  Jumbo  Marrows  are  from  $12.25 
to  $13.25. 

Only  No.  1  Hay  Wanted 

Only  No.  1  hay  is  worth  considera¬ 
tion  these  days.  That  is  the  only  grade 


Stabilized  Fluid  Markets 

( Continued  from  Page  11) 

amount.  Some  surplus  is  always  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  the  market.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  my  own  yearly  production  will  be 
around  360,000  lbs.  This  gives  us  30,- 
000  lbs.  a  month.  If  the  League  sold 
on  the  average  70%  of  its  milk  as  fluid, 
my  allotment  would  be  70%  of  30,000 
lbs.,  or  21,000  lbs.  a  month.  Each  month 
I  would  be  paid  fluid  prices  for  21,000 
lbs.  and  surplus  for  all  over  that 
amount.  The  annual  increase  in  market 
needs  could  be  taken  care  of  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  each  member’s  allotment. 
When  farms  were  sold  the  quota  would 
go  with  the  farm.  It  seems  to  me  this 
plan  would  equalize  and  stabilize  pro¬ 
duction,  and  also  place  the  burden  of 
the  surplus  squarely  on  the  man  who 
makes  it.  If  he  were  paid  accordingly 
how  long  would  he  make  it?  Now  we 
all  carry  the  burden  of  the  surplus  ana 
have  a  shortage  in  addition. — R-  u 
Frazee. 


safety  wnen  your  brakes  say  stop  — safety  against  skidding  on  wet  con¬ 
crete — safety  on  dirt  roads — safety  when  turning  corners — safety  when  you 
speed  up  on  open  roads — safety  whenever  and  wherever  you  drive  your  car 
— all  these  are  yours  when  you  ride  on  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tires. 

Everything  you  do  with  your  car  depends  upon  the  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance  of  your  tires.  Note  the  deep-grooved,  sharp-edged,  tough  Firestone 
non-skid  tread  that  grips  the  road,  insuring  safety  on  dirt,  gravel  or  any 
pavement.  The  Firestone  tread  is  made  of  the  toughest  rubber  ever  built 
into  a  tire.  Firestone  cords  are  gum-dipped  and  every  fiber  and  every 
strand  is  saturated  and  insulated  with  pure  rubber.  These  are  reasons  why 
Firestone  Tires  hold  all  records  for  safety,  speed  and  endurance.  The 
Firestone  Dealer  will  save  you  money  and  serve  you  better. 
MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


¥  RADIO  v 

Listen  to  “The  Voiced 
of  Fires  tone’  ’ 
on  the  air  every  Monday 
night.  Broadcast  through 
42  stations  associated 
with  the  National  . 
L  Broadcasting  A 
IhN  C orupany 


-St'* ,  <  ^*m¥**~*  - 

An  RCA  Radiola  in  the  home 

* 

quickly  pays  for  itself—  and  no  home  today 
can  afford  to  be  without  one ..  . 


INQUIRY  among  many  families  that  have 
added  an  RCA  Radiola  to  their  home 
equipment  shows  that  the  Radiola  soon 
pays  for  itself. 

The  market,  crop  and  weather  information 
that  comes  every  day  from  the  big  broad¬ 
casting  stations  in  Chicago,  Washington, 
Pittsburgh,  New  York  and  other  cities  is 
invaluable.  Sometimes  this  early  informa¬ 
tion  saves  a  heavy  loss  in  marketing;  at  other 
times  it  points  the  way  to  larger  profits. 

A  Radiola  would  be  a  profitable  investment 
if  this  were  its  only  service.  But  this  won¬ 
derful  instrument,  that  reaches  out  into  the 
air  for  programs  broadcast  from  all  over 
the  country,  brings  to  its  fortunate  owners 
much  more. 

Musical  entertainment  of  the  highest  charac¬ 
ter,  addresses  by  noted  men,  speeches  by 
the  President  and  other  high  Government 
officers,  sermons  from  great  city  pulpits, 


r 


RCA  RADIOLA  16 — 6-tube  receiver  of  the  very  effi¬ 
cient  tuned-radio-frequency  type.  For  battery  operation. 
Single  dial  control.  Sensitive  and  selective.  Compact 
mahogany  finished  cabinet. 

$82.75  (including  full  set  of  Radiotrons) 


RCA  RADIOLA  18 — For  homes  that  have  alternating- 
current  electric  service.  No  batteries  needed.  Just  plugs 
in  like  an  electric  fan  or  iron.  Wonderful  performance. 
Most  popular  Radiola  ever  offered.  Beautiful  cabinet  of 
■walnut  finish.  $95  (less  Radiotrons) 


RCA  RADIOLA  60— Table  model  of  the  incomparable 
RCA  Super-Heterodyne.  Finest  receiver  of  its  type  ever 
designed.  Super-selective.  Super-sensitive.  A.  C. 
house-current  operation.  $147  (less  Radiotrons) 


helpful  talks  on  household  problems  by 
recognized  authorities,  the  latest  news 
"flashes  ”  of  important  events — all  are  at  the 
command  of  the  owner  of  a  Radiola,  at  the 
touch  of  a  finger. 

Radio  has  become  one  of  the  indispensable 
blessings  of  modern  life.  And  its  cost  is  very 
small  compared  with  its  worth. 

It  pays  to  have  a  good  radio  set  in  your 
home — and  when  you  select  anRCA  Radiola 
you  know  you  have  the  best. 

The  RCA  Radiola  Dealer  nearest  you  will  gladly  demonstrate 
one  of  these  Radiolas  in  your  home — and  you  can  arrange  to 
buy  it  on  the  convenient  RCA  Time  Payment  Plan. 

RCA  Concerts  for  Schools 
If  you  love  good  music,  be  sure  to  listen  in  Friday  mornings  at 
1 1  (Eastern  Standard  Time)  to  the  RCA  Educational  Hour  con¬ 
ducted  by  Walter  Damrosch  under  the  auspices  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America. 

RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  100 A—  Sturdily-built,  beautifully-toned  re 
producer  to  use  with  the  “16”  or  the  18"  Radiola  .  .  $2C- 

RCA  LOUDSPEAKER  103— An  improved  model  of  the  popular 
100A  with  tapestry  decoration.  (Shown  in  the  Hendrickson  draw¬ 
ing  above.)  . . $37.50 


Buy  with  confidence 


where  you  see  this  sign 


RCA  RADIO! A 


RADIO  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ATLANTA 
DALLAS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS 


OF  THE  RADIOTROIM 
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What  Is  Doing  at  Albany 

Farm  News  Direct  from  Legislative  Halls 


THE  legislature  held  a  hearing  on 
March  12  on  the  various  bills  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  gasoline  tax  now  being 
considered.  Automobile  clubs  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  larger  cities  were 
on  hand  to  oppose  vigorously  all  of  the 
gasoline  tax  bills.  On  the  other  hand, 
representatives  of  farmers  supported 
the  bills,  providing  due  provision  is 
made  in  them  for  using  all  of  the 
money  for  highway  purposes  and  re¬ 
turning  a  fair  proportion  of  it  to  the 
counties  for  local  highway  work.  It 
now  seems  likely  that  some  kind  of  a 
gasoline  tax  bill  will  pass.  On  it  hinges 
considerable  of  the  farm  relief  pro¬ 
gram  desired  by  both  the  legislature 
and  the  Governor. 

There  is  a  division  of  opinion  between 
the  Governor  and  the  legislature  on  some 
features  of  the  tax  relief  program.  The 
Governor  has  proposed  a  20  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  in  all  income  taxes.  This  is  op¬ 
posed  by  the  legislature,  which  wishes 
the  direct  state  tax  on  real  estate  to  be 
eliminated.  A  counter  proposal  is  being 
considered  by  both  sides  which  would  re¬ 
duce  the  tax  on  small  incomes  and  at  the 
same  time  make  it  possible  to  reduce  all 
or  a  part  of  the  direct  tax  on  real  estate. 

The  Governor  and  the  legislature  must 
come  to  some  agreement  if  the  program 
for  helping  farmers  with  their  road  taxes 
is  to  go  through.  The  indications  are 
now  that  an  agreement  will  be  reached. 

Agree  to  Reduce  School  Taxes 

In  any  case,  there  is  practical  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  legislature  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Roosevelt  on  school  tax  relief  and  the 
two  bills,  one  for  the  small  village  school 
with  less  than  five  teachers  and  the  other 
for  the  one-room  district  school,  will  both 
pass.  These  will  be  of  immense  relief  to 
rural  school  taxpayers. 

American  Agriculturist  is  much  pleased 
with  the  accomplishment  of  this  school 
tax  reduction  program  for  we  have  been 
working  for  it  at  Albany  for  years  and 
the  plan  as  now  accepted  by  both  the 
Governor  and  the  legislature  is  practic¬ 
ally  that  proposed  by  the  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission,  of  which  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American 
Agriculturist,  is  chairman. 

For  Better  City  Markets 

This  Commission,  at  its  last  meeting, 
held  in  Albany  on  March  7,  took  up  the 
problems  of  farmers’  markets  in  the 
cities,  and  reforestation.  Mr.  H.  Deane 
Phillips  and  Mr.  Harry  E.  Crouch  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  have  been  studying  this  problem 
for  several  years.  They  appeared  before 
the  Commission  and  laid  out  a  plan  for 
establishing  primary  and  secondary  far¬ 
mers’  markets  covering  the  entire  state. 

The  Commission  heartily  endorsed  the 
principle  of  establishing  such  markets 
and  recommended  that  a  commission  be 
appointed  representing  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature,  and  farmers,  to  make  a 
careful  survey  and  study  for  locating  and 
starting  practical  city  markets  for  hand- 
hng  farmers’  products.  It  is  thought  that 
if  such  markets  can  be  established,  they 
can  do  much  to  give  eastern  farmers  a 
better  hold  on  eastern  markets  which 
they  have  largely  lost  in  recent  years  to 


p  RESIDENT  HOOVER  has  called  an 
•l  extra  session  of  Congress,  to  convene 
on  April  15  to  give  consideration  only 
to  the  J:wo  great  problems  of  farm  aid 
or  relief,  and  tariff  adjustments.  It  is 
known  that  the  President  favors  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation  that  will  create  a 
Earm  Loan  Board  to  handle  the  crop 
surplus  as  well  as  additional  assistance 
m  strengthening  cooperative  market- 

and  the  establishment  of  adequate 
Warehouses.  He  believes  in  an  upward 
fevision  of  the  tariff  to  protect  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  from  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  It  is  believed  that  a  revised  Mc- 
Nary-Haugen  Farm  Relief  Bill  with 
he  equalization  fee  eliminated  meets 
very  well  the  President’s  ideas  on  farm 
relief. 

More  Attention  to  Farm 
Marketing 

Senator  Borah  of  Idaho  also  announced 
that  the  nation  should  pay  more  attention 
0  the  marketing  side  of  the  farmers’ 
Problem.  He  has  stated  very  emphatic- 
“y  that  no  farm  relief  would  be  com- 
Plete  that  did  not  include  an  increase  in 


farmers  from  other  sections  and  other 
countries. 

The  city  of  Newburgh  has  already 
taken  definite  steps  to  establish  such  a 
market  in  the  near  future. 

Committees  Refuse  to  Report 
Thayer-Gedney  Bills 

The  Committees  on  Education  in  the 
legislature  unanimously  agreed  to  refuse 
to  report  out  of  committee  the  Thayer- 
Gedney-Esmond  rural  school  bills.  These 
are  the  bills  supported  by  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  which,  if 
passed,  would  have  handicapped  progress 
toward  rural  schools  in  the  State.  At  the 
hearing  recently  held  before  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committees  on  these  Thayer-Gedney- 
Esmond  rural  school  bills,  D.  Boyd  Dev- 
endorf  made  a  speech  which  did  much  to 
injure  the  very  cause  that  he  was  advo¬ 
cating.  This  is  described  in  detail  on  the 
Editorial  Page  of  this  issue. 

A  great  deal  of  excitement  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Albany  during  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  on  what  Governor  Roosevelt 
was  going  to  propose  for  a  new  water 
and  power  policy  for  the  State.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  sent  a  special  message  to  a  joint 
session  of  the  legislature  on  this  subject 
on  March  12  advocating  a  new  plan  for 
developing  water  power.  It  is  claimed 
that  *the  Roosevelt  plan  is  not  greatly 
different  from  that  advocated  by  former 
Governor  Smith.  The  legislature  and 
Governor  Smith  were  at  odds  over  a. 
State  policy  on  this  important  subject  for 
years. 

Governor  Roosevelt  states  that  the  ‘‘ob¬ 
jective  to  be  accomplished  in  this  prob¬ 
lem  is,  first,  the  physical  transforming  of 
falling  water  into  electric  current;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  transmission  and  distribution  of 
this  current  from  the  plant  where  it  is 
developed  to  the  industry  and  homes  of 
the  people  of  the  State.” 

The  principal  features  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  message  and  policy  for  water  power 
development  are  as  follows : 

The  development  of  the  hydro-electrie 
resources  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  shall 


Cattaraugus  County  —Professor  Peck, 
of  the  Pomology  Department  at  Cornell, 
with  C.  N.  Abbey,  Farm  Bureau  Man¬ 
ager,  are  giving  pruning  and  grafting 
demonstrations  in  the  county.  Miss 
Mamie  M.  Saalfield,  Pomona  lecturer,  will 
attend  the  Third  Annual  School  for 
Grange  Lecturers  at  Ithaca,  April  8-13. 
Miss  Elva  Terry,  lecturer  of  Ischua 
Grange,  and  many  others  from  the  county 
will  also  attend.  The  June  meeting  of  the 
Pomona  Grange  will  be  held  at  Cattar¬ 
augus.  Mrs.  Minnie  Glover  has  been  se¬ 
lected  to  succeed  her  late  husband  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
March  7  the  worst  blizzard  of  the  winter 
raged  doing  considerable  damage  to 
buildings. 

The  first  annual  Cattaraugus  County 
Agricultural  Achievement  Field  Day,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  will  be  held 
by  the  Young  Farmers’  Club  of  the  Little 
Valley  High  School,  March  23,  afternoon 
and  evening.  It  is  expected  to  he  one  of 
the  biggest  get-togethers  of  the  younger 
generation  of  agricultural  interests  in  the 


rates  on  agricultural  products  and 
aiso  that  did  not  seek  to  control  more 
closely  commission  dealers  and  mer¬ 
chants.  He  has  prepared  a  bill  under 
which  commission  men  and  concerns  that 
do  practically  a  commission  business 
would  be  put  under  federal  license  and 
inspection,  supervised  by  agents  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  engage  in  fair  dealing 
with  the  producers. 

To  War  On  Crime 

Farm  people  are  particularly  interested 
in  the  emphatic  statements  made  by 
President  Hoover  for  sweeping  reforms 
for  war  on  crime.  He  expects  to  appoint 
a  commission  very  soon  to  make  a  de¬ 
tailed  inquiry  on  the  crime  situation,  and 
in  particular  to  look  toward  the  better 
enforcement  of  all  laws,  especially  the 
prohibition  laws. 

Of  great  interest  also  was  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  announcement  on  March  12  that 
there  would  be  no  more  leasing  of  gov¬ 
ernment  lands  for  oil  purposes.  President 
Hoover  has  decreed  a  policy  of  complete 
conservation  of  natural  resources  and  has 
emphatically  stated  that  waste  of  such 
resources  must  be  stopped. 


he  accomplished  by  the  State  through  a 
board  of  trustees. 

The  distribution  of  the  power  shall  be 
made  by  a  private  corporation.  This  dis¬ 
tribution  shall  secure  the  lowest  rates  to 
the  consumer  compatible  with  a  fair  and 
reasonable  return  on  the  actual  cash  in¬ 
vestment. 

There  are  to  be  five  trustees,  including 
an  engineer,  a  lawyer  and  a  banker.  They 
are  to  be  “men  in  whom  there  is  great 
public  confidence,  such  as  former  Gover¬ 
nor  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  former 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith.” 

The  trustees  are  to  have  power  to  issue 
tax  exempt  bonds,  but  not  to  pledge  the 
credit  of  the  State.  They  would  receive 
no  salary,  but  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000  would  be  provided  for  expenses. 

The  power  developed  from  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  is  to  be  transmitted  and  dis¬ 
tributed,  if  possible,  through  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  private  capital.  There  is  to  be 
adequate  distribution  throughout  the 
State. 

The  plan  is  not  to  be  effective  until 
after  the  trustees  work  out  the  details  of 
the  water-power  development  and  their 
proposal  obtains  legislative  approval. 


Important  Reforestation 
Bills 

TWO  very  important  bills  having  to  do 
with  reforestation  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  New  York  State  legislature. 
These  hills  are  sponsored  by  Senator 
Hewitt. 

The  first  bill  would  amend  the  Conser¬ 
vation  Law  making  it  possible  for  the 
State  to  acquire  tracts  of  land  containing 
not  less  than  five  hundred  adjacent  acres. 
The  bill,  if  passed,  would  apply  only  to 
the  counties  outside  of  the  so-called  for¬ 
est  preserve  counties,  which  are  the 
counties  in  the  Catskill  and  Adirondack 
Mountain  regions. 

Forest  land  so  acquired  by  the  State 
under  this  bill  would  be  free  from  state 


county.  There  will  be  knot-tying  con¬ 
tests,  milk  judging,  Babcock  testing  dem¬ 
onstrations,  etc.  Twenty  samples  of 
grass,  clover  seeds,  and  feeds  are  to  be 
judged.  Students  from  other  schools  in 
the  county  are  invited  to  enter.  Lunch 
will  be  served  by  the  Home  Economics 
class  of  the  school.  There  will  be  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  A.  K.  Getman  of  Albany,  and 
also  motion  pictures,  awarding  of  prizes 
to  winners  and  a  basket  ball  game.  Harry 
J.  Shoup,  teacher  of  Agriculture  in  the 
school,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Professor  Y.  B.  Hart  of  Cornell,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  community  meeting  at  Cattar¬ 
augus,  February  27.  The  Grange  served 
lunch. 

C.  N.  Abbey,  Farm  Bureau  Manager, 
will  discuss  “Reforestation  versus  Thorn- 
bush”  and  Professor  Peck,  “Small  Fruit 
Trees  for  the  Garden”  at  the  County 
Grange  meeting  in  Olean,  March  7.  The 
farm  outlook  is  fairly  encouraging  for 
milk  production  which  is  typical  of  the 
county,  although  a  fine  dairy  of  48  cows 
was  sold  at  auction  near  Randolph  this 
week.  The  crossroads  in  the  county  are 
drifted  with  snow. — Mrs.  M.  M.  S. 

Columbia  County  —  Continued  ice 
weather  has  been  the  rule.  The  men  of 
the  church  in  Viewmont  have  harvested 
about  600  cakes  of  12  inch  ice  and  stored 
it  in  church  sheds.  The  Ichabod  Crane 
School  in  Kinderhook  has  organized  the 
first  4-H  Club  in  the  vicinity,  which  will 
be  known  as  Happy  Hustlers.  They  hope 
to  exhibit  the  result  of  their  work  at 
Chatham  Fair  in  September.  The  old 
Union  Hotel  in  Valatie  has  been  sold  and 
will  be  converted  into  apartments. 

Sigurd  Johnson  of  Kinderhook  School, 
answered  correctly  43  questions  out  of  50 
concerning  the  inauguration  and  won  a 
prize.  Visitors  to  Taconic  State  Park 
view  the  great  work  done  there  this  win¬ 
ter  by  Contractor  Wilkison.  Miss  Mildred 
Essick,  assistant  4-H  Club  leader,  is  visit¬ 
ing  schools  in  the  county  trying  to  inter¬ 
est  them  in  the  4-H  Club  plan.  She  is 
doing  this  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Farm  Bureau. 

Fruit  and  dairy  meetings  held  in  Ghent, 
East  Chatham,  Copake,  and  New  Leb¬ 
anon,  are  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Buckholz.  Butter  is  selling  at  48  cents  a 
pound;  eggs  at  40  cents  a  dozen;  honey 
at  20  cents  a  pound. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Rensselaer  County  —  Plenty  of  icy 
roads  but  no  big  blizzards  as  yet.  The 
Home  Bureau  and  Granges  have  both  ar¬ 
ranged  for  regular  publicity  with  the 


and  county  taxation,  but  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  other  local  taxes. 

The  bill  would  make  available  $120,000 
for  the  starting  of  such  forest  preserves 
and  providing  young  trees  for  them. 

The  other  bill  would  permit  counties 
through  their  board  of  supervisors  to 
make  appropriations  for  reforestation 
purposes.  Land  so  purchased  by  the 
county  would  be  exempt  from  state  and 
county  taxation.  When  such  reforesta¬ 
tion  areas  are  purchased  by  the  super¬ 
visors,  if  approved  by  the  State  Conser¬ 
vation  Commissioner,  the  State  may  ap¬ 
propriate  a  sum  equal  to  that  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  supervisors,  but  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,  in  order  to  establish  the  county 
forests. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 

EYSTONE  STATE  automobilists  are 
confronted  with  the  threatened  in¬ 
crease  of  a  four-cent  per  gallon  tax,  a 
one-cent  advance  over  the  present  rate. 
The  State  Highway  Department  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Fisher  conclude  that  such  an  in¬ 
crease  is  necessary  for  the  State’s  con¬ 
tinued  advance  in  road  building,  while 
State  Treasurer  Lewis  in  recent  speeches 
denies  that  a  valid  reason  for  a  higher 
gasoline  tax  has  been  established.  In  the 
meantime,  Grange  and  other  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  are  opposing  a  higher  tax  on 
gasoline  and  it  is  now  a  problem  for  the 
legislature  to  decide. 

Regardless  of  the  extreme  and  sudden 
changes  in  climatic  conditions,  the  grow¬ 
ing  cereals  seem  to  have  passed  through 
the  winter’s  ordeal  with  only  normal 
harm  through  winter  killing.  Wheat  fields 
look  promising. 

As  a  result  of  more  rigid  and  exacting 
dairy  laws  there  is  a  trend  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  higher  prices  for  pure  milk  and 
fourteen  per  cent  butter-fat  cream.  The 
owners  of  tuberculin  tested  cows  are  es¬ 
pecially  interested. 

Published  reports  indicate  an  unusually 
large  number  of  changes  in  farm  or 
county  agricultural  agents  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  O.  D,  S. 


Troy  Times.  Districts  sending  pupils  to 
city  on  the  bus  are  more  than  satisfied. 
The  rural  pupils  in  Troy  High  School 
have  the  same  advantages  as  city  chil¬ 
dren.  Some  are  joining  the  new  Eastern 
District  orchestra.  Troy  High  School  pays 
special  attention  to  music. — Mrs.  F.  F. 

Jefferson  County  —More  snow  has 
come  making  it  impossible  for  auto  traf¬ 
fic  in  many  places.  Hay  is  picking  up  a 
little.  Some  of  the  buyers  have  offered 
$14.  New  milch  cows  are  being  sold  for 
$100  to  $150  each.  Many  auctions  are  be¬ 
ing  staged.  A  large  number  of  farmers 
are  becoming  discouraged  and  taking  sal¬ 
aried  jobs.  Eggs  are  being  sold  from  35 
cents  to  45  cents  a  dozen  which  is  far  too 
cheap  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Chick¬ 
ens  shipped  to  New  York  City  last  week 
sold  for  36  cents  and  22  cents  per  pound 
locally. — Mrs.  C.  F.  D. 

Genesee  County  —There  has  been 
some  very  cold  weather  with  plenty  of 
snow.  The  cross  roads  have  been  kept 
open  with  a  snow  plow.  The  grippe  is 
still  prevalent  and  there  have  been  nu¬ 
merous  cases  of  pneumonia.  A  number 
of  auctions  will  be  held  in  this  county 
within  the  next  two  weeks.  The  directors 
of  the  county  fair  held  a  special  meeting 
at  President  Howard  Bells’  home.  The 
continuance  of  the  annual  fair  is  still  a 
great  problem  but  few  residents  wish  to 
see  it  discontinued  entirely.  Idle  land 
survey  cards  have  been  sent  out  to  far¬ 
mers  by  the  co-operative  extension  ser¬ 
vice  in  agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  tree 
planting.  The  maple  sugar  season  opened 
last  week. — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 


Nassau  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Finances  Disease 
Study 

THE  Nassau  County  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  is  financing  a  fellowship  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  control  of 
several  vegetable  diseases  which  are 
causing  serious  concern  to  growers  in 
the  county. 

The  work  will  start  April  1st  and 
among  the  first  problems  taken  up  will 
be  controlling  carrot  blight  which  was 
very  serious  last  year.  This  work  has 
been  financed  by  the  Farm  Bureau  as 
an  organization  rather  than  any  par¬ 
ticular  group  of  growers. 


Farm  News  From  Washington 
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Make  Dimes 

Grow  into 

DOLLARS 


iWI 


COOP®*' 


PEARL 

GRIT 

FOR  BABY  CHICK/ 

•L/arucMouK 


iO  IBA  NIT  WEIGHT 


A  CHICK  worth  about  a  dime  may 
develop  into  a  broiler  worth  over 
a  dollar  or  into  a  pullet  which 
will  make  you  a  number  of  dollars.  But 
one  thing  is  sure.  The  chick  can’t  grow 
intomoneyunlessit  has  enough  calcium 
in  its  diet. 

Essential  to  Success 

PEARL  Grit  No.  I  supplies  calcium 
in  the  proper  form  for  baby  chicks. 
The  particles  are  the  right  size.  The 
chemical  composition  is  right.  The 
physical  structure  is  right.  Put  PEARL 
GRIT  before  the  chicks  in  plates  or 
shallow  boxes  just  as  soon  as  they’re 
ready  to  begin  picking.  Give  them  free 
access  to  it  constantly.  Then  note  the 
results!  It  builds  firm,  strong  bones — 
averts  leg  weakness  or  rickets.  Be¬ 
sides,  it’s  an  aid  to  digestion  and  a 
natural  tonic. 

ACT  AT  QNCE  and 
avoid  LOSS 

Get  PEARL  Grit  from  your  feed 
dealer.  If  he  doesn]  t  handle  it,  we’ll  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

The  important  subject  of  calcium  for 
poultry  is  fully  discussed 
in  our  new  book.  We  want 
you  to  read  it.  The  facts 
will  mean  money  to  you. 
Mail  the  coupon  today. 

Pearl  Grit  Corporation,  " . 5 

3819  Wayne  St.,Piqua,Ohio 

Send  me  your  free  book,  “The  Poultry  ■ 
Raiser’s  Pay  Envelope,”  and  give  me  the  B 
names  of  dealers  who  handle  PEARL  GRIT.  § 


s 

Name _ —  a 

I 

Address -  _ 

I 

P.  O . State . .  | 

Tell  us  your  dealer’s  name  and  address 


Baby  ^2  Chicks 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

■jnnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUV.IW  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  hooking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  haby  chicks  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free 
Cecil  Sherow  and  (Hive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  50  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


American  Agriculturist,  March  23,  1929 

Baby  Chicks 


No  Bluff  Chicks  Standard  Quality 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after  year. 
A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement.  Join 
the  old  reliable  plant.  16  years  satisfactory  service 
cuts  down  expensive  advertising.  My  customer  reaps 
the  benefit  by  ordering  from  this  small  advertisement. 
S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200 
to  290  Egg  Strain  CHICKS  $13.00  per  100;  500  or 
more  $11.0*  per  100.  Assorted  chicks,  $8.00  per  100. 
FREE  &  100%.  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


L.  H.  Hiscock 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks 

Eiiglish  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C.  O.  D.‘  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.25  $12 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14 

Mixed  Chicks . 2.75  5.25  10 

Leghorns  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records  of 
291-300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100% 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  W.  Amig  &.  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


New  England  Bred  Leghorns 

The  Largest  Specialty  White  Leghorn  Farms  in  the 
eastern  states  distribute  a  64-page  illustrated '  Yearbook 
— free — to  poultry  keepers  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Gives  housing,  trapnesting,  pedigreeing,  breeding  ana 
feeding  plans  our  35  years’  experience  has  proved  suc- 
cassful  and  reasons  why  we  can  sell  Chicks  guaranteed 
to  'be  more  profitable  than  any  ottos  you  can  buy. 
LORD  FARMS,  85  FOREST  ST„  METHUEN,  MASS. 


WHEN  your  editor 
and  I  drew  up 
certain  subjects  to  be  covered  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year,  I  inadvertently 
let  the  subject  “Custom  Hatching”  go 
thru,  and  since  I  op¬ 
erate  such  a  plant 
on  a  small  scale,  I 
feel  unqualified  to 
speak  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  owe  an 
apology  all  the  way 
around.  But,  though 
it  cost  me  many 
scores  of  eggs  to  do 
it,  I  can  speak 
about  hatching  eggs, 
and  help  any  man 
or  woman  who  uses 
eggs  for  hatching 
purposes  under  hens, 
in  small  incubators,  or  for  commercial 
hatcheries. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  this 
subject,  and  I  mentioned  especially  the 
waste  in  eggs  that  never  really  should 
be  hatched, — the  small  eggs,  the  poor 
shaped  egg,  the  poor  quality  egg,  etc. 
Frankly,  I  believe  the  best  way  to  in¬ 
sure  good  hatches  is  to  candle  all  eggs 
before  they  are  set.  Such  a  method  in¬ 
sures  the  least  amount  of  waste  and  a 
greater  percentage  from  a  hatching 
standpoint.  In  customers  that  came 
to  me  last  year,  none  had  better  per 
cent  hatches  than  the  two  or  three  out 
of  a  hundred  odd  who  were  employing 
this  method. 

How  to  Care  for  Hatching  Eggs 

Closely  allied  with  this  same  factor 
comes  the  actual  care  of  eggs  that  are 
to  be  used  for  hatching.  In  general 
the  fresher  eggs  are,  the  better  they 
hatch,  and  yet  you  hit  some  funny 
propositions  in  this  field.  I  had  one 
hatch  that  averaged  sixty-six  pe»  cent 
on  one  thousand  eggs  that  came  across 
the  continent  from  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  significant  part  about 
these  eggs  was  that  they  were  indi¬ 
vidually  wrapped  with  light  paper,  thus 
protecting  them  from  air  and  evapora¬ 
tion.  And  that  is  the  point  I  want  to 
drive  home:  keep  your  eggs  in  good 
shape  no  matter  where  you  are  going 
to  set  them.  Keep  them  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  around' fifty  degrees  (in  no  tem¬ 
perature  below  45  degrees),  so  that  it 
will  prevent  to  some  extent  the  action 
of  heat  and  air.  Also  take  your  eggs 
up  more  than  once  a  day;  they  will 
have  better  chances  of  hatching.  They 
should  also  he  turned  or  shuffled  about 
twice  a  day  to  insure  keeping  the  yolks 
in  good  position.  If  you  can  set  your 
eggs  in  ten  days,  do;  at  the  outside  do 
not  keep  them  longer  than  two  weeks. 

One  of  the  factors  that  seems  to  in¬ 
fluence  incubation  only  slightly  is  dirt. 
I  have  hatched  some  mighty  dirty  eggs, 
and  I  was  unable  to  establish  at  any 
time  a  correlation  between  dirty  eggs 
and  poor  hatchability.  I  did  find  that 
eggs  that  were  seriously  covered  with 
egg  yolk  generally  tended  to  be  un- 
hatchable.  Blood,  on  the  other  hand, 
v/as  no  serious  drawback  to  an  egg’s 
hatching.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
proposition,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  good 
care  of  nests  during  hatching  season, 
and  a  frequent  gathering  of  eggs  is  a 
wise  precaution,  for  dirt  and  filth  are 
never  sanitary,  and  may  even  he  the 
cause  of  spreading  serious  disease.  Do 
not  go  to  the  other  extreme,  either, 
and  wash  your  eggs,  for  a  removal  of 
the  natural  coating  of  an  egg  cannot 
help  but  let  the  air  in  more  rapidly 
and  thus  hasten  its  deterioration. 

We  Are  After  Chicks 

In  the  hatching  of  eggs  the  one  thing 
you  want  is  chicks.  If  a  commercial 
hatchery  can  hatch  these  cheaper  for 
you  than  you  can  do  it  yourself,  or  if 
they  can  produce  more  chicks  or  even 
better  chicks  than  you  can  hatch  at 
home,  then  you  may  find  it  best  to  fol¬ 
low  such  a  course.  Frankly,  the  best 
way  to  satisfy  yourself,  if  you  expect 
custom  hatching  done,  is  to  run  a 


Hatching  Eggs 

By  L.  H.  HISCOCK 


test, — part  of  your 
eggs  at  home  and 
part  at  the  hatchery.  Such  a  method 
will  give  you  accurate  information  on 
costs,  percentage  of  hatches,  and  your 
labor  versus  the  other  man’s  price  for 
the  work. 


What  I  Have  Learned  About 
Brooding  Chicks 

I  HAVE  learned  to  put  my  chicks  into 
darkened  brooder  houses.  This  quiets 
them,  rests  them  after  their  long  jour¬ 
ney,  prevents  their  gobbling  down  all 
the  nondescript  stuff  they  find  under 
their  feet,  and  gives  them  a  chance  to 
quietly  digest  their  egg  yolk.  I  keep 
the  brooder  houses  darkened  until  the 
chicks’  first  feed.  Learning  this  one 
fact  has,  I  believe,  saved  me  hundreds 
of  chicks. 

I  have  learned  not  to  feed  too  soon. 
Of  course,  the  chicken  boxes  come  al¬ 
ready  labelled  when  to  feed.  But, 
womanlike,  I  always  have  a  fear  that 
the  little  dears  are  hungry  and  must 
he  fed  at  once.  I  remember  the  first 
chickens  I  got,  four  years  ago.  The 
boxes  said  plainly,  “Give  first  feed 
Monday  noon.”  But  when  I  took  the 
chicks  out  of  the  shipping  boxes  and 
put  them  into  their  cozy  brooder  house, 
well  lighted,  and  they  began  to  hop 
around  and  holler  in  lively  fashion,  I 
began  to  pity  the  hungry  things.  My 
neighbor  came  to  look  on  and  advise 
and  she  pitied  them  too.  She  looked 
darkly  at  me  for  starving  them.  So 
I  fed  them  Sunday  evening  instead  of 
Monday  noon  and  thereafter,  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  I  had  to  kill  off  dumpy 
chicks.  Seventy-two  hours  is  not  too 
long  to  make  them  wait  for  their  first 
feed,  especially  if  they  are  resting  in 
darkened  houses. 

I  have  learned  that  newspapers  are 
a  woman’s  greatest  aid  in  keeping 
brooder  floors  clean  and  sanitary. 
I  have  my  floors  covered  with  nice, 
dry  sand.  Over  this  I  spread  nev^s- 
papers,  changing  them  every  day.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  chore  but  it’s  not  as 
hard  as  raking  out  sand  and  carting  in 
fresh  every  week.  As  I  brood  1200 
chickens,  I  have  to  save  papers  all 
the  year  for  this  purpose  and  often 
call  on  my  neighbors  to  get  their  cast 
away  periodicals.  I’m  always  careful 
to  burn  all  the  dirtied  papers.  I  have 
learned  that  roofed  scratch  sheds  with 
open  fronts  are  essential  for  early 
chickens.  With  these,  no  matter  what 
snow  and  blow  are  going  on  outside, 
the  babies  can  get  away  from  the 
heat  of  the  brooder  stoves  and  get 
tough  and  stout  in  the  outdoor  air  and 
sun.  All  my  brooder  houses  are  now 
built  with  8x  10  scratch  sheds.— J.  D.  H. 


3  0  0,000 
White-Brown 
Buff  Leghorn 


CHICKS 

Shipped  C.O.D.  Send  No  Monev 

PURE  STRAINS— Tancred— Hollywood— lianon-1 

American  S.  C.  White  Leghorns — Brown  and  Huff 
Leghorns — Eggs  and  Chicks  Produced  from  some 
of  the  finest  matings  in  Pennsylvania.  Breeders 
Specializing  in  High  Egg  Production— Dependable 
Chicks  for  Commercial  Poultrymen — 100%  Live  Ar¬ 
rival — Send  No  Money— Chicks  Shipped  C.O.D  - 
Catalogue. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms 

Box  314  Grampian,  pa.’ 


How  to  Control  Coccidiosis 
With  Skim  Milk 

Careful  experiments  at  the  California 
Experiment  Station  show  that  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  sufficient  milk  is  of  great  value 
in  controlling  outbreaks  of  coccidiosis. 
The  mash  used  in  the  California  experi¬ 
ment  and, with  success  on  a,  number  of 
poultry  farms  contains  the  following: 

Dry  Skim  Milk . 40  pounds 

Wheat  Bran . 10  pounds 

Yellow  Cornmeal  ...  .30  pounds 

Ground  Barley . 20  pounds 

Rules  for  Feeding 

The  following  rules  for  feeding  are 
indicated  as  the  result  of  the  California 
experiments: 

1.  Start  feeding  the  mash  as  soon  as 
the  presence  of  the  disease  is  deter¬ 
mined. 

2.  Keep  the  mash  constantly  before 
the  chicks  in  hoppers  or  troughs  con¬ 
structed  so  as  to  prevent  waste. 

3.  Provide  sufficient  hoppers  so  that 
all  chicks  can  eat  freely. 

4.  Feed  grain  once  or  twice  daily  but 
restrict  the  amount  to  from  one-third 
to  one-half  the  weight  of  mash  con¬ 
sumed.  ( Continued  on  Page  18) 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  11)01! 

S.C.VV.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $12  $57,50  Sim 

S.C.B.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  4.00  7.50  1  4  67.50  ISO 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks . 3.00  5.0  0  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  unite  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  Richfield!  pa, 


BABY  CHICKS  ,0r» 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns. . $6.00  $11.00  $52.50 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns .  6.00  11.00  52.50 

Anconas  .  6.00  11.00  52.50 

Barred  Rocks . 6.50  1  2.50  60.00 

Wh.  and  Buff  Rocks .  6.50  1  2.5  0  60.00 

SC  and  RC  Reds . > .  6.50  12.50  60.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas .  6.50  1  2.50  60.00 

Wh.  and  SL  Wyandottes .  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Buff  Orpingtons .  7.50  14.00  67.50 

AH  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from 
culled  flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

James  F.Krejci,  9507MeechAv.  Cleveland,  0. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  1  00  500 

White  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.25  $10.00  $45.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  3.50  6.25  12.00'  57.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00  5.25  1  0.00  45.00 

Light  Mixed . 2.75  4.7  5  9.00  42.50 

Pekin  Ducklings. . 8.00  15.00  28.00  130.00 

Mixed  Ducklings . . .  6.50  12.50  25.00  115.00 

John  Shadel  Hatchery  McA^erTPa' 

200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

50  ion  500  lnoo 

Single  Comb,  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Itedk .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

Broiler  Chicks,  Heavy  Breed 5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  Light  Breed .  5.00  10.00  47.50  SO 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERYb°*hVLdNopa. 


PENNA. 


“State  f  U  I  f  V  C 

Supervised”  ^  n  1  ^  J 

.Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  19th  year.  Get  our  low 
prices  bn  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  I.B.C.A. 


Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 


(The  old  reliable  plant) 


P 


HCH  FIELD,  PA. 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  ">an' 
dottes,  R.  I.  Reds.  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Mottled  Anconas.  til,  _ 
Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free  ran. 
stock,  under  State  inspection.  100%  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free.  „  v 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  !• 


BABY  CHICKS 

13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Blacky 
iMinorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hamburg®, 
(speckled  Susosx.  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohioj 


BOS  QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy’  layers.  Several  van* 
ties.  Low  prices.  Special  discounts.  - 
money  down  Pay  10  days  before  snip 
nient  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  po^ 
paid.  Catalogue  free.  , 

Bos  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Pure  bred.  Blood  je. 
free  range  breeder* 
Leghorns.  Anconas,  ■ 
Rocks.  Reds.  14c.  '  • 
andottes.  Orpingtons.  Minorcas  15c.  Bla<*  « \Ki 
20c.  100%  live  delivery.  1  aluable  Chick  Manual 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washing  tonville,  1* 


CHICKS 


Z  SINGLE  COMB  «  Vt.  Certified;  Tested^ 

Rhode  island  redo  2oon-W egg  hen.-:, 

Started  Chicks:  3000  Baby  Chicks  weekly:  ( 1IC  ‘ 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A 10,  HARTLAND.J^’ 

WYCKOFF  and  BARRON  STRAIN.  White 

Chicks— II  cents  each:  $100  per  l000- J  11  free, 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  10th  year  Cn<  erY, 
$1.00  books  order.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHt" 

,  Box  W,  Liverpool,  Pa. 
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Resiliency  •  •  • 


b<^dy 

FISHER 


GENERAL 

MOTORS 


The  Chief  Reason  why  Both  Railroads 
and  Fisher  Body  Can  Find  No  Substi¬ 
tutes  for  Wood  ,  , 


RAILROADS  use  wood  ties  instead  of 
,  steel  ties,  to  obtain  resiliency.  This  is 
the  same  reason  why  Fisher  uses  wood  in 
building  Fisher  Bodies.  Note,  too,  that  a 
railroad  track  is  of  steel  and  wood  construc¬ 
tion — the  same  kind  of  construction  used  in 
Fisher  Bodies  .  . .  Both  wood  and  steel  have 
their  own  particular  merits — but  Fisher,  by 
using  both  wood  and  steel,  obtains  the  full 


advantages  Qf  both  materials  ...  It  costs 

Fisher  more  to  use  wood  and  steel  construe- 

« 

tion — but  the  body  which  results  is  worth 
more  to  the  automobile  owner.  It  is  worth 
more  largely  because  the  wood  deadensrum- 
hle  and  vibration  and  because,  through  the 
use  of  wood,  greater  durability  is  obtained 
. . .  That  is  why  all  Fisher  Bodies,  whether 
made  for  Chevrolet  or  Cadillac,  employ 
wood  and  steel — the  only  structural  prin¬ 
ciple  compatible  with  sound  body  quality. 


Cadillac 


La  Salle 


Buick 


Oakland 


Oldsmobile 


Pontiac 


Chevrolet 


Body  by  FISHER 
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A  Visit  to  a  Fertilizer  Plant 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

complicated  to  describe  here  but  in  the 
first  step  it  is  shovelled  into  great  fur¬ 
naces.  When  I  looked  into  one  of  these 
sulphur  furnaces  and  saw  the  blue 
flames  curling  and  licking  upward,  and 
smelt  the  fumes  not  unlike  those  one 
would  get  from  the  burning  of  a  million 
old-fashioned  sulphur  matches,  I  was 
reminded  of  the  vivid  descriptions  that 
the  old-time  ministers  used  to  preach 
of  a  place  where  we  poor  humans  were 
expected  to  go  after  we  strayed  from 
the  “straight  and  narrow.” 

Sulphuric  acid  is  a  dangerous  chemi¬ 
cal.  It  destroys  iron  or  steel  and  there¬ 
fore  the  tanks  in  which  it  is  manu¬ 
factured  or  stored  have  to  be  made  of 
lead.  A  small  drop  of  it  on  your  shoe 
or  clothing  will  burn  a  hole,  and  on  the 
flesh  it  makes  one  of  the  worst  burns. 

After  the  phosphate  rock  has  been 
ground,  it  is  treated  with  the  sulphuric 
acid.  The  resulting  superphosphate  is 
dried  or  cured  and  is  then  ready  to 
be  shipped  or  to  be  mixed  in  proper 
proportions  with  the  other  elements, 
nitrogen  and  potash,  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer. 

The  Age  of  the  Chemist 

All  of  the  various  ingredients,  potash, 
phosphate  rock  and  nitrogen,  coming 
from  so  many  different  sources,  vary 
more  or  less  in  quality,  and  in  order 
to  have  a  uniform,  reliable  and  efficient 
product,  it  is  necessary  for  the  fertilizer 
manufacturers  to  rnaintain  a  chemical 
laboratory  with  trained  chemists  in 
charge.  These  men  are  busy  all  of  the 
time  sampling  every  ingredient  that 
comes  into  the  factory,  and  testing  and 
analyzing  it  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  the  complete  fertilizer  has  proper 
quality  and  uniformity. 

The  tendency  in  most  fertilizer  plants 
is  toward  higher  grades,  more  plant 
food  and  less  carrier.  The  plant  super¬ 
intendent  told  me  that  some  of  their 
mixtures  still  contain  some  sand  as  a 
filler  or  carrier  because  farmers  have 
not  yet  gotten  used  to  using  concen¬ 
trated  mixtures,  and  also  because  farm¬ 
ers  and  local  dealers  still  demand  fer¬ 
tilizers  at  a  low  price.  I  was  told,  how¬ 
ever,  that  most  reliable  manufacturers 
are  trying  to  cooperate  with  the  farm 
papers  and  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
to  show  farmers  that  what  actually 
counts  in  a  ton  of  fertilizer  is  the 
amount  of  real  plant  food  that  it  con¬ 
tains.  A  too  low  grade  of  cheap  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  be  the  most  costly  in  the 
end. 

The  plant  I  visited — and  I  believe  this 
is  true  of  most  of  the  fertilizer  manu¬ 
factories — takes  a  great  deal  of  care  to 
weigh  and  mix  accurately  the  ingred¬ 
ients  that  go  into  the  different  mix¬ 
tures.  Unless  the  fertilizer  is  well 
mixed,  a  crop  may  get  a  too  large 
proportion  of  one  element  and  too  little 
of  another. 

In  this  plant,  the  fertilizers  are  mixed 
twice;  first  when  the  mixture  is  made 
and  stored  in  the  big  piles,  and  second 
just  before  it  is  finally  bagged  to  be 
shipped  out  to  the  consumers.  Weigh¬ 
ing  and  mixing  machines  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  automatically  exactly  the 
right  amounts  of  each  ingredient  into 
the  final  mixture. 

Standing  on  a  dizzy  platform  on  the 
roof  of  the  plant,  I  looked  across  great 
open  bins  at  the  largest  supply  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  I  had  ever  seen  together,  and  I 
asked  the  superintendent  how  much  of 
it  he  had  on  hand.  He  said  about  thirty 
thousand  tons,  and  then  I  had  some¬ 
thing  of  a  vision  of  what  all  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  from  this  and  other  manufac¬ 
tories  would  mean  in  better  crops  for 
American  farmers. 

One  of  the  good  things  about  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  business  is  the  fact  that  as  never 
before  the  farmer  is  getting  away  from 
haphazard  methods  of  buying  and  ap¬ 
plying  fertilizers,  and  is  feeding  them 
to  his  crop  on  the  same  intelligent  basis 
that  the  scientific  dairyman  is  feeding 
his  cows.  In  no  two  ways  can  a  farmer 
waste  money  more  quickly  than  by  un¬ 
scientific  use  of  either  fertilizers  or 
feeds.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  agricul¬ 
ture  that  farmers  are  giving  much 
ffore  study  and  attention  to  these  vital 
farm  practices. 

i  am  always  interested  in  visiting 


any  manufacturing  plant  or  any  other 
large  organization  where  people  are 
employed  to  note  the  conditions  under 
which  the  men  work.  No  matter  how 
good  these  conditions  are,  I  always 
conclude  that  any  farmer  can  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  he  has  the  privilege  of  work¬ 
ing  most-  of  the  year  out  in  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine.  No  matter  how  hard 
the  employer  tries,  and  conditions  are 
infinitely  better  than  they  used  to  be, 
it  is  still  true  that  working  conditions 
in  many  factories  are  not  as  good  as 
those  that  Nature  has  provided  for  the 
farmer. 

The  superintendent  told  me  that  the 
fertilizer  plant  is  the  coldest  place  in 
the  world  that  he  knows  of  in  winter 
and  the  hottest  place  in  summer.  I  do 
not  think  this  particular  superintendent 
has  ever  spent  a  night  in  Aunt  Saman¬ 
tha’s  spare  bedroom  down  in  Maine  in 
the  winter  time,  for  that  certainly  is 
the  coldest  place  in  the  world!  But 
maybe  the  fertilizer  plant  comes  next. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  it  largely  open 
and  the  only  means  of  heating  it  were 
metal  cans  opened  at  the  top  where 
a  little  charcoal  was  burning  in  the 
bottom.  If  a  man  got  too  chilly  he 
could  stand  over  this  can  for  a  few 
moments  and  warm  up  a  bit.  This 
smoking  charcoal  together  with  the 


dust  and  fumes  from  the  fertilizer  made 
the  plant  a  rather  murky  place. 

But  contrary  to  general  opinion,  what 
little  odor  and  smell  there  is  about  the 
fertilizer  plant  is  pleasant  rather  than 
disagreeable.  As  stated  above,  animal 
products  form  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  total  amount  of  ingredients. 
Most  of  the  ingredients  are  chemicals 
and  where  there  is  any  odor  at  all  it  is 
clean  and  pleasant.  I  was  informed 
that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there 
was  little  or  no  sickness  among  the 
employees  of  the  plant  and  that  even 
breathing  the  dust  did  not  seem  to  be 
injurious.  There  was  a  bad  epidemic 
of  influenza  in  the  section  around  this 
plant  recently,  but  there  was  little  of 
it  among  the  workmen.  The  workmen 
believe,  and  I  think  it  very  possible, 
that  the  good  health  of  the  workers  in 
the  fertilizer  plant  is  due  to  the  chemi¬ 
cally  charged  atmosphere  in  which  they 
work.  Sometime  the  doctors  are  going 
to  know  more  about  how  to  prevent 
and  cure  colds  and  I  believe  that  the 
cures  when  found  will  be  based  on 
gases  from  some  kind  of  chemicals. 

Another  interesting  fact  that  im¬ 
presses  me  in  all  of  these  big  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  is  the  large  amount  of 
work  that  is  done  by  machinery.  In 
great  manufactories,  even  more  than 


on  the  farm,  men  are  being  rapidly 
replaced  by  machines.  What  this  will 
mean  in  our  social  and  economic  life 
twenty-five  to  fifty  years  from  now  it  is 
hard  to  say,  but  we  have  been  able 
to  adjust  our  .civilization  to  these  rapid 
changes  caused  by  machinery  in  the 
past  so  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  future. 


New  Book  on  Horseshoe 
Pitching 

THE  National  Horseshoe  Pitchers’ 
Association  of  America,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  London,  Ohio,  have  just 
published  a  little  book  on  horseshoe 
pitching  which  is  the  best  and  about 
the  only  book  of  its  kind  on  this  inter¬ 
esting,  old-time  game.  The  book  gives 
all  of  the  rules  for  playing  the  game 
officially,  records  of  games  that  have 
been  played,  descriptions  of  contests  in 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  by¬ 
laws  for  organizing  a  horseshoe  pitch¬ 
ing  club  and  in  fact,  full  and  complete 
information  which  every  barnyard  golf 
fan  wants  to  know.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  4UC. 
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UALITY-  BRED  TO  LAIC. 
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Atheneort  Blue-Blood  Chicks  Best  Invest¬ 
ment  In  Poultry  Field  Today 


Our  matings  from  the  world’s  finest  egg  lasing  strains. 
Pedigreed  males  from  300  egg  dams.  Every  chick  an  actual 
Blue  Blood.  GENUINE  TOM  BARRON  PEDIGREED  MALES 
direct  from  the  famous  Tom  Barron  Farms  of  England  head 
our  Special  Matings.  Large  2-year-old  dams  of  proven  high 
egg  production.  Late  moulters.  Heavy  layers  of  winter  eggs. 


MODERATE  PRICES— COMPLETE  SATISFACTION 


You  take  no  chances  in  buying  Atheneon  Bred-To-Lay 
Chicks.  They  grow  faster,  lay  earlier  and  produce  an 
easier  profit  than  ordinary  chicks  due  to  careful  and 
scientific  breeding.  Consider  these  high  quality  strains 
in  our  matings;  Regal  Dorcas  W.  Wyandottes,  200  egg 
pedigreed  line  direct;  Holterman’s  Aristocrat;  Park’s 
Bred-To-Lay  Barred  Bock,  egg  pedigreed  line  direct; 
TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  OWEN’S  S.C. 
REDS.  Similar  Atheneon  quality  in  14  Popular  Money 
Making  Varieties. 


Our  Grade  A  Chicks  are  from  pure  bred,  egg  bred 
stock,  selected  and  culled  by  experts  for  vigor,  size, 
type,  health,  color,  head  points  and  standard  quali¬ 
fications.  Every  male  sired  by  valuable  males  of  special 
breeding.  Long  experience  in  breeding  and  incubation 
makes  it  possible  to  price  my  chicks  amazingly  lew 
for  such  quality. 

You  can  order  direct  from  this  Ad — my  liberal  guar¬ 
antee  of  100%  live  delivery  protects  »-ou  against  loss. 
References:  Athens  National  Bank.  jnt.  Baby  Chick 
Ass’n. 


Athens  Chick  Hatchery, 
Box  96,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Send  me  FREE  your  illustrated 
Catalog,  complete  price  list  and 
Special  Combination  Offers, 


Name 


Address 


PRICES  ON  GRADE  A  CHICKS 

100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.,  Bf..  Brn.  Leghorns— Anconas  . $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks— S.C.  and  R.C.  Reds . .  15.00  72.00  140.00 

White  Wyandottes— Buff  Rocks— Campines  .  16.00  78.00  150.00 

Bf.  Orpingtons— Wh.  Minorcas— Sil.  Wyandottes  .  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Selected  Heavy  Breeds,  Odd  Lots .  12.00  60.00  110.00 

FOR  GREATER  PROFITS  BUY  HATCHERY  CHICKS  FROM 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY 

ATHENS  Box  96  OHIO 


Huber's  Reliable  Chicks 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS  &.TCES 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — wo  mean  RE  LIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to 
health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 
Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason¬ 
able.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  of  $10.00 
or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


I  BABY  CHICKS  Secn-d  W’,, 

Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  quality  pure-bred  high 
producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and  health  of  chicks 
is  safeguarded.  Qef  Our  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over 
$1000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  Ail  leading  breeds— prices 
very  attractive.  Write  today.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Toe  picking  stopped  in¬ 
stantly  with  Wolf’s  “No-Pick.”  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1, 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


CTORV '  CHICK S 


POSTPAID  PRICES — AMERICA'S  FAMUU5  rtUEt i  vyuvmnc  si  kaiiVS — 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  25  50  100  500  1000 

SC.  Wh.  Br.  Bf.,  Blk.  Leghorns;  Sheppard's  Anconas  . $4.00  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $1 15.00 

Bar!,  Wh!  &  Bf.  Rocks;  Bf.  Orp. :  Reds;  Blk.  Minorcas  .  4.50  8.00  15.00  70.00  135.00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns;  Wh.  Wyandottes;  Bf.  Minorcas  . 4.75  8.50  16.00  75.00  145.00 

Ex  Qual  Wh  Wyand;  Reds:  Rooks;  Wycoff  W.  Leg;  Wh.  Min...  5.00  9.50  18.00  85.00  160.00 

Heavy  Mixed  50,  $6:  100  $11.50;  500  $55;  1000  $105.  Light  Mixed  50  $5;  100  $9;  500  $42;  1000 
$85.  J.  Blk.  Giants  100  $20.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  28c  each.  Not  Postpaid  to  Canada. 

We  have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for  21  years.  Matings  culled  and  selected  by  Experts  for 
Heavy  Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal  service  on  all  orders.  We  ship  C.O.D.  Bank  References. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Catalog 

Member 


FREE, 

I.B.C.A. 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  19-26;  APRIL  2-9-16-23-30.  WE  SHIP  C.O.D. 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $7.00  $13.00  $63.00  $125.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas . - .  9-00  17.00 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  Books  Order.  Catalog  free. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  21,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


hatched  by  the 
I  best  system  of 
Incubators  from 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown.  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks  Minorcas,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes!  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broil¬ 
ers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n,  and 
the  N.  Y  State  Co-Operative  Chick  producers  Ass’n. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

of  one  hundred  ordered.  April  hatched  chicks.  Leghorns, 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black — $14.00  per  100;  Barred 
Bocks,  Reds.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  $16.00  per  100;  White 
Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons,  $18.00  per  100. 
March,  $2  more;  May,  $2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom 
hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  broiler  chicks.  Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy,  12c; 
Ail  Heavy,  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
husky,  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone 
1603  or  1604. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  range  bred 
Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns... 
Ancona  &  Black  Leghorns 
White  &  Barred  Rooks.... 


ORDER  DIRECT  from 
this  ad.  and  save  time. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

$3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $58.75  $115 
3.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 

3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

3.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 

2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 


Rhode  Island  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers . 

Light  Mixed  Broilers . 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalogue  tree. 

For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 


Hatchery  Chicks.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Justa  Poultry  Farm 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 

White  Leghorn  Eggs — Chix — Pullets — 18th  year— 
Large  Type — Prolific — Trap  Nested — Blood  Tested. 
“The  Early  chick  does  the  Trick.”  ‘‘Our  Stock  will 
put  the  FIT  into  PROFIT  for  you.”  “We  treat 
you  []  the  year  O.” 

Write  for  interesting  circular. 


SPECIAL  FALL 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 
Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  |?haey  thama*! 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.J. 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 

5.  Continue  this  system  of  mash  and 
grain  feeding  as  long  as  there  is  any 
indication  of  the  disease. 

6.  Feed  greens  as  usual. 

7.  Provide  sufficient  watering  vessels 
so  that  the  chicks  can  drink  freely. 
(Keep  the  drinking  vessels  at  least  five 
feet  from  the  mash  hoppers.) 

8.  Do  not  neglect  sanitation. 

When  coccidiosis  appears: 

1.  Thoroughly  clean  the  brooder 
houses  or  move  the  chicks  to  other 
brooders  that  have  been  cleaned  and 
disinfected.  Cover  the  floor  with  litter. 
Clean  the  houses  and  put  in  fresh  litter 
daily. 

2.  Divide  the  chicks  into  as  many 
flocks  as  the  number  of  brooders  avail¬ 
able  will  permit. 

3.  Be  sure  that  the  brooder  houses 
are  kept  warm  enough  and  are  well 
ventilated. 

4.  Separate  the  visibly  sick  chicks 
from  those  apparently  healthy  as  soon 
as  the  disease  appears.  Kill  the  worst 
cases.  Burn  the  dead. 

5.  Clean  and  plough  or  spade  the 
yard. 


Supplying  Moisture  to  the 
Incubator 

No  satisfactory  rules  regarding  mois¬ 
ture  have  been  as  yet  evolved  which 
will  cover  all  conditions.  Good  hatches 
have  been  obtained  both  with  and  with¬ 
out  using  moisture,  under  apparently 
similar  conditions.  Too  much  moisture 
may  prevent  normal  evaporation  neces¬ 
sary  to  allow  space  for  the  chicks  to 
turn  in  the  egg  and  break  the  shell. 
Too  little  moisture  may  cause  the 
chick  to  become  dried  and  stick  to  the 
shell.  The  proper  amount  of  moisture 
depends  largely  upon  the  condition  of 
the  room  where  the  machine  is  run  and 
upon  the  amount  of  ventilation.  Incu¬ 
bators  with  rapid  ventilation  require 
more  moisture  than  those  where  the 
movement  of  air  is  sluggish. 

There  are  two  means  available  of  de¬ 
termining  the  moisture  condition. 

1.  The  rate  of  evaporation  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  rise  of  the  air  cell,  which 
should  increase  gradually  in  size. 

2.  The  loss  of  weight  due  to  evapor¬ 
ation  of  the  moisture  in  the  egg  is  a 
rather  accurate  guide  regarding  mois¬ 
ture  conditions.  Normally,  eggs  should 
lose  weight  during  the  hatch  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

During  the  first  6  days — 3.5  to  4% 
loss. 

During  the  second  6  days— 4  to  4.5% 
loss. 

During  the  third  6  days — 4.5  to  5% 
loss. 

Total — 12  to  13.5%  loss. — Lanowe 
Research  Bulletin. 


Should  Eggs  Be  Washed 
Before  Marketing? 

THE  following  comment  comes  from 
Dr.  A.  E.  Albrecht,  Director  of  the 
New  York  office  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets: 

‘‘I  have  just  noticed  an  article  entitled 
‘‘Cleaning  Dirty  Eggs”  on  page  16  of  the 
January  26th  issue.  I  must  take  exception 
to  the  statement  ‘it  is  equally  true  that  a 
clean  egg  sells  better  than  a  dirty  egg, 
even  though  it  is  necessary  to  wash  it  to 
get  it  clean.’ 

We  most  strongly  urge  farmers  not  to 
wash  their  eggs.  Washed  eggs  deteriorate 
rapidly  in  quality  and  dealers  always  pay 
less  for  washed  eggs  than  for  clean  eggs. 
The  use  of  fine  steel  wool  is  perhaps  the 
least  objectionable  method  of  cleaning 
eggs  but  I  agree  with  the  last  paragraph 
that  ‘prevention  is  always  better  than 
treatment.’  ” 

We  thoroughly  agree  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  prevention  is  better  than 
treatment  and  are  glad  to  give  Dr.  Al¬ 
brecht’s  comments.  However,  there  are 


two  situations  to  consider:  first,  the 
producer  who  ships  to  New  York  City, 
and  second,  the  producers  who  sell  to  a 
local  market.  We  still  have  a  feeling 
that  the  upstate  producer  who  sells 
locally  gets  better  returns  by  washing 
his  eggs  when  they  need,  it.  We  will 
he  glad  to  have  our  subscribers  write 
us,  giving  their  experiences  along  this 
line. 


More  About  Picking  Ducks 

1READ  your  item  in  the  February  2nd 
issue  about  picking  ducks.  After 
picking  as  described  in  this  article, 
paint  the  duck  with  melted  paraffin  and 
then  scrape  all  off.  This  will  leave  them 
nice  and  clean. — Mrs.  J.  G.  E. 


In  last  week’s  article  on  battery 
brooders,  mechanical  factors  made  it 
impossible  to  give  credit  to  the  Eding- 
ton  Machine  Works  of  Vineland,  N.  J., 
for  the  courtesy  of  the  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial. 


PINE  TREE 


Your  Safest  Investment 

Order  your  Chicks  from  the  Oldest  Established 
Hatchery.  Pine  Tree  Chicks  are  the  result  of  37 
years  of  select  mating  and  breeding  for  high 
egg  production. 

Prompt  March  Shipments  at  These  Prices 

25  50  100  500 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $4.25  $8.00  $15  $72.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.75  8.75  16  77.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . .  4.75  8.75  16  77.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes  &  Wh.  Rks.  5150  10.50  20  97.50 

Br.  Leghorns  &.  Anconas .  4.75  8.75  16  77.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  7.75  14.75  28  137.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  4.00  7.00  13  62.50 

SPECIAL  MATINGS — 4c  per  chick  higher. 
Try  some  of  these. 

Fostage  Prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send 
check,  money  order  or  registered  letter. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10  Weeks  old. 
May  delivery,  $1.00  each,  express  collect. 

FREE  Folder  mailed  tells  the 
story  of  the  Oldest  Hatchery. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY, 
Box  55,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 
Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and 
OUAUTYlszRVKC  Owner  Since  1892 


BABY  CHICKS 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  a  Specialty 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  1  4.00  6  7.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed .  5.00  9.00  42.00  80.00 

Our  White  Leghorn  Cockerels:  Sire — from  hen  that 
laid  312  eggs  per  year.  Hens — 254-290  eggs.  Actual 
365  day  trap  nest  record.  All  chicks  Postpaid  to 
your  door.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di¬ 
rect  or  write  for  free  circular. 

PENN  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Penna. 

Formerly  Sunshine  Hatchery 


Wyckoff  Tancred  p  U  I  Y 
White  Leghorns 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  50,  Richfield,  Pa- 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  delivery 

100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $13  $62.50  $  20 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas  .  15  72.50  GO 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.  ,BI.  Minorcas..  16  77.50  150 
Assorted/  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each,  $30  per  100.  All  chicks  for  May  delivery  Ic  less. 
Also  special  mating  blood  tested  chicks  and  two  ana 
six  weeks  old  chicks.  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  circular.  10%  books 
order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.D. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  lib[br0txy,I2n.v, 


100%  Live  Arrival  foo  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns  $12  $57.50  $110 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns _  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds _ 14  67.50  130 

Black  Minorcas _  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks _  9  42.50  80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  Richfield,  Pa- 


CHICKS 

Heavy  Mixed.... 
Light  Mixed... 


Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  Reds . 

Barred  Rocks . 

White  Leghorns . 


25  50 

$4.00  $7.50 
4.00  7.50 
3.50  6.50 
3.50  6.50 
2.75  5.00 


100 

14.00 

14.00 

12.00 

12.00 

9.00 


500  lots  %c  less,  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  P*- 


American  Agriculturist,  I.larcii  23,  1329 


5  Lb.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylvania’s 
healthy  mountain  top.  Get  your 
chicks  from  certified  record  strains 
above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hollywood, 
Tancred,  Barron  Matings.  Hatch 
weekly  pure  white  eggs  up  to  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful  Color 
Plate  Leghorn  Catatogue  Free. 


FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  Ale  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $12.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  select .  14.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 


1/,C  less  in  5 00  lots.  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

25  chicks  add  2c,  50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count. 
1(10$,  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


HILLPOT 

Quality  Chicks 


Gieghorns^Socks'-Beds'Wyandottes 


Have  This  Important  Book  Before  You 
When  You  Order  Chicks  This  Year 


This  beautiful  free  book  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  man  and  woman 
interested  in  making  money  with 
poultry  which  is  one  of  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  means  of  increasing  your 
income  or  of  achieving  financial  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  book,  which  is  finely  illustrated 
in  four  colors,  describes  my  breeds 
fully;  tells  of  my  careful  methods  of 
mating  and  rearing;  discusses  the 


most  profitable  sizes  for  flocks ;  con¬ 
tains  house  plans,  construction  de¬ 
tails  and  concise  and  easily-followed 
Feeding  and  Rearing  Charts.  It  is  a 
book  that  you  will  find  full  of  sug¬ 
gestions  and  inspirations  and  which 
you  will  want  to  keep  handy  for  fre¬ 
quent  reference.  Some  of  my  custo¬ 
mers  claim  that  they  owe  to  it  their 
first  steps  toward  the  comfort  and 
peace  of  mind  that  come  with  an  as¬ 
sured  income. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  DEPT.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BABY  CHICKS 

with  an  official  record.  Ask  for  our 
Baby  Chick  Book  describing  our  Pedi¬ 
greed  Cornell  Chicks  from  stock  that 
has  laid  from  200  to  312  eggs  in 
their  pullet  year  and  mated  to  breed¬ 
ers  that  have  averaged  over  200  eggs 
in  their  pullet  year.  Also  describes 
our  114,000  egg  hatchery  with  22 
years’  experience  in  hatching  Baby  Chicks.  Leghorns, 
Beds.  Bocks.  Wyandottes.  Minorcas,  and  Giants. 
The  home  of  better  Chicks  at  lower  cost. 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 


Cash 

or  C.O.D.  .. 

...25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes 

$4.50 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$77.50 

$150 

Rocks 

or  Reds . 

..  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

Wh. 

Leghorns . 

..  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

Heavy 

Mixed . 

..  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

Light 

Mixed . 

..  2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.00 

80 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  S)G-page 
booklet  FBEE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75- A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


- EIGENRAUCH  FARMS - 

RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


18™  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 


100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


oms-Reds-  Rocks-Wya  ndot  tes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS" 


You  can’t  fool  the  neighbors,  and  most  of  our  output  is  sold  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  If  you  want  really  “better  chicks ”  with  some  real  breeding  behind 
them,  to  make  MORE  MONEY  for  you,  take  advantage  of  our  years  of 
breeding.  New  England  Accredited  Stock.  All  breeders.  100%  White 
Diarrhea  free.  Official  Contest  records.  Circular. 

Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hm  Farm,  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12  Richfield,  Pa. 


Lone  Oal\  r Poultry  Farm 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  but  our  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  rearing  is  sold. 

Chicks  of  Known  Ability 

Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose 
dams’  production  records  ranged  from  200-278  eggs. 
This  same  blood  is  being  intensified  still  more  in  the 
present  flock  matings.  Make  sure  of  the  production 
ability  of  your  future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from 
these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  priced  right, 

LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  661,  BABYLON,  N.  Y. 


CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

per  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  52.50  $100.00 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  Bocks  and  It.I.  Beds .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed.  $12.00  per 
100,  for  March  and  April.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  49 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  A  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN.  Three  years  blood 
tested  for  white  diarrhea  and  under  State  supervision. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Reds.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Moderately  priced.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BYRON  PEPPER  &  SONS 

BOX  11,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


the  world’s  best  \ 

Farms,  Daniels,  -V 

Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 


F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  TT.^ 


Schwe^lepsTHORO-BREg^r 


1  1  'HEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
K  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds*  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  lie  and  ap.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid^ 
Member  Internationa!  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book* 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  H.  r 


FREE 


CHICK 

BOOK 


Wft  S  VV)  wr  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

11  *A  XT  Wh.  Leghorns  II  per  100 

Barred  Bocks .  14  per  100 

S.  C.  Red . 14  per  100 

I'Ll Tl'ir C  Heavy  Mixed .  12  per  100 

Light  Mixed . . .  9  per  100 

.  500  lots  %c  less;  1000  lots  lc  less. 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

circular.  IreeC.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


25  50  100 
Barred  Rocks....4.00  7.50  14 
S.C.R.I.  Beds..  4.00  7.50  14 
500  Lots  Vic  less, 
free  Range  Flocks. 

B.  N.  LAUVER, 


25  50  100 

S.C.W.  Leg . 3.50  6.50  12 

Heavy  Mixed....3.50  6.50  12 
1000  Lots  lc  less. 

Live  Delivery. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HERE:  NEARLY  EVERYONE  RAISES 

FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUALITY  CHICKS 

American  or  Eng.  SC.  Wh.  Leghorns .  $6.75 

Hollywood  Wh.  or  Brown  or  Buff  Legs... 

Tancred  Wh.  Leg.  Anconas — Barred  Rocks.. 

RC  or  SC  Reds.  Wh.  Rocks,  Parks  Rocks .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  BuifOrp..  Blk.  Minorcas .  9.25 

Brahmas,  Col.  Rocks,  Blue  Andelusians .  11.25 

Light  Mixed  $9.00  a  hundred.  Mixed  any 
Mixed  $12.00  a  hundred. 

Get  our  NEW  CATALOGUE— It  proves  to  you  the  SUCCESS  our  Customers  have 
with  our  chicks — Breeders  culled  and  Bred  for  High  EGG  PRODUCTION  in  Win¬ 
ter  when  eggs  are  demanding  large  premiums.  Reference,  Curwensville  National 
Bank — 100%  Live  Arrival — Dependable  Service.  Order  Early. 

AMERICAN  CHICKER1ES,  BOX  214,  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

II. 25 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

breeds 

our  selection 

$10.00. 

Heavy 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks . $4.00  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

S.C.W.  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

leavy  Mixed .  1 1  52.50 

Light  Mixed .  10  47.50 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices. 

FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No.  120 


WYCKOFF  AND  TANCRED  STRAIN 

100%  Arrival  Prepaid  to  your  office. 

100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns _ $12.00  $57.50  $110 

THE  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  E,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


z-utf  New  York  State  Certification  Pays 

-fl)  The  Key  to  Success  and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Bred  Poul- 

/ - try  Today  is  Through  the  Purchase  of  High  Grade  Stock,  Eggs  or 

r  Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

G 1 — Formerly  New  York  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

The  Big  1929  Catalogue  is  off  the  press,  and  will  be  mailed 

Free  to  All  Requests.  Write. 

g&L'  M.  M.  Griffiths,  Sec’y.  Box  Y  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

_  _  ^  National  “Superbred”  Chicks 

500,000  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  1929 

Insure  next  winter’s  poultry  profits  by  ordering 

M  NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS  NOW 

FrrlWrfSl  Mpi  We  breed  and  hatch  13  of  the  leading  Breeds.  Send  for  our  «*  W 

3Gj»M FREE  illustrated  catalog  with  prices  on  our  utility  and  JBgSf  J 

special  mated  chicks.  All  chicks  sent  prepaid.  We  guarantee  F' 
v&fSSiiSfyr  100%  delivery  of  good  lively  chicks.  Member  of  International  *  ksj /FJI 

Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  You  will  save  money  by  writing  us  now. 

National  Chick  Farms,  Box  408,  Miffiintown,  Penna. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  Si™ 

si,  T  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 

lare’pri  t  mix  $9  Per  100.  Heavy  $11.  Special  prices  on 
Fnr.';°is'  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  New  circular  free. 

LDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  B 

To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist” 

©DUCKLINGS  Wm 

358)  20 


We  do  the  Proving" 

for  You/ 

WHEN  you  purchase 
an  item  of  hardware 
from  one  of  our 
Farm  Service  Hardware 
Stores  you  are  certain  of 
one  very  important  thing : 
that  is,  that  the  article 
has  been  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  and  compared  with 
others  of  similar  construction.  We 
make  these  comparisons — prove  the 
claims  and  merits  of  the  products  we 
sell — in  order  to  protect  you  from 
poor  merchandise  and  the  waste  of  your  money. 

Stop  to  think  what  a  tremendous  advantage  it 
is  for  you  to  be  able  to  buy  specially  selected 
hardware  right  in  your  home  town  at  prices  that 
are  always  low.  Consider,  too,  what  you  get  for 
your  money  in  the  way  of  personal  service  and 
upkeep  help  besides  this  careful  selection  of 
goods.  You  can  easily  see  that  you  buy  here 
for  less. 


NOW 


Come  to  one  of  our  “tag”  stores  with  the  plans  for 
your  new  barn  or  your  ideas  for  fixing  up  your  old  one 
•and  let  us  help  you  with  the  selection  of  barn  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds.  Our  local  experience  in  helping 
others  will  be  valuable  to  you. 


Look  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


Oiwn£cmcc 

Hardware 
Stores 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  personal  help 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases?" 


Si 


Prevents  Rust 
Cleans  and  Polishes 

FYR-PRUF 

Stove  and  Nickel  Polish 

Absolutely  Fireproof,  Dustless  ~ 
Odorless,  and  gives  a  Beautiful 
Luster  ~  Only  15^  per  can  ~ 
at  all  dealers  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


American  Agriculturist,  March  23,  1929 

My  Pet  Labor  Saver 

Even  Dishwashing  May  Be  Made  Pleasant 


WHAT’s  my  best  small  labor  saver? 

My  dish  drainer  of  course.  There 
isn’t  any  question  in  my  mind  about 
the  answer. 

When  I  was  a  child  I  had  to  wash 
nearly  all  the  dishes  and  I  detested  the 
job.  Often  I  declared  I  would  buy 
some  kind  of  a  machine  to  do  that 
when  I  had  a  house  of  my  own — or  I 


Three-Piece  Ensemble 


ENSEMBLE  PATTERN  No.  2730  is  a 
charming  and  practical  suit  for  spring 
use.  It  can  he  varied  by  using  different 
materials  for  the  blouse  and  the  coat  may 
be  used  with  other  outfits.  Featherweight 
tweed  for  coat  and  skirt  with  blouse  of 
plain  or  printed  silk  crepe  would  make  an 
ensemble  which  could  fill  almost  any  de¬ 
mand  except  for  evening  wear.  The 
printed  linens  are  well  adapted  for  such  a 
design  for  summer  wear.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust.  The  36-inch  size  requires  4% 
yards  of  40-inch  plain  with  3%  yards  of 
40-inch  figured  material.  PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  spring  fashion  catalogs 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


would  have  a  hired  girl  to  do  it  for  me. 

Alas,  machines  that  wash  dishes  are 
expensive  and  cannot  be  run  without 
power  other  than  elbow  grease  and 
most  of  the  hired  girls  do  not  know 
how  to  wash  dishes  properly  and  keep 
dish  towels  clean! 

The  only  alternative  was  to  get  all 
the  helps  I  could  for  the  odious  task. 

I  had  watched  for  twenty  years  for 
the  drainer  I  now  have.  It  is  a  round 
one  which  fits  inside  a  big  dish-pan. 
Long  ago  I  found  the  square  or  ob¬ 
long  ones  listed  but  they  are  more 
suitable  for  a  sink  and  water  system 
— which  I  didn’t  have.  And  when  I 
found  the  drainer  I  wanted  it  cost  only 
fifty-nine  cents  and  postage! 

No  longer  do  I  look  forward  to  the 
season  of  dishwashing  as  drudgery  and 
a  task  to  be  dreaded. 

Now  I  prepare  a  good  suds  in  the 


pan  I  use  for  washing,  using  a  good 
powder,  mild  soap  or  chips.  A  mop 
may  be  used  for  washing  or  a  cloth 
that  is  kept  clean.  Glasses  are  washed 
first,  rinsed  and  turned  to  drain  while 
I  wash,  rinse  and  wipe  the  silverware. 
(There  is  a  small  compartment  in  the 
center  of  drainer  in  which  silverware 
might  be  placed  for  rinsing  and  drain¬ 
ing  but  this  part  I  prefer  to  wipe  care¬ 
fully.) 

By  the  time  the  silver  is  finished  the 
glasses  are  ready  to  put  on  a  tray  or 
into  the  cupboard.  Next  come  the  cups, 
saucers,  plates,  sauce  and  vegetable 
dishes  that  have  been  carefully  drained 
or  scraped  in  order  to  avoid  having 
food  particles  in  my  dish  water.  These 
are  so  arranged  in  the  drainer  that 
they  can  really  drain  and  when  all  have 
been  washed  I  empty  a  kettle  of  scald¬ 
ing  water  over  the  whole  and  lift  the 
drainer  from  the  pan,  of  course  avoid¬ 
ing  the  spilling  of  the  water  from 
dishes  onto  the  floor  or  tables.  All 
cooking  utensils  are  cleansed  and 
rinsed ;  the  one  towel  and  mop  or  wash¬ 
ing  cloth  is  soon  cleansed  and  hung 
in  the  open  air  and  sunlight  to  dry. 
By  the  time  the  other  kitchen  work 
is  done  the  dishes  are  dry  and  ready 
to  be  put  away. 

I  no  longer  hate  this  dishwashing 
business.  In  fact,  with  the  proper 
aids,  I  enjoy  it. — Lennie  Hollon  Land, 
Kentucky . 


Clever  One-Sided  Effect 


STYLE  No.  2748  with  its  chic  one-sided 
effect  is  both  popular  and  becoming.  The 
snug  hip  and  dipped  hem  line  give  the 
pattern  an  air  of  distinction.  Faille  silk 
crepe,  georgette,  chiffon  or  the  sheer  arti¬ 
ficial  silks  are  well  suited  to  this  design. 
Pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40,  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  36- 
inch  size  requires  3 y2  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yard  of  36-inch  contrasting. 
PRICE  13c. 


( 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

We  Get  Great  Pleasure  Watching  Nature  Again  Come  to  Life 


21  (359 


JUST  about  this  time  every  year  we 
wonder  how  our  reader-family  fares 
in  all  the  nooks  and  crannies  where  the 
A.  A.  goes  to  them.  The  breaking  up 
of  winter  seems  a  sort  of  painful, 
messy  business  at  times  and  it  takes  a 
good  philosopher  not  to  let  it  get  on  his 
nerves. 

Instead  of  its  being  a  don’t-do-this 
and  stay-in-out-of-the-mud,  sort  of  sea¬ 
son,  what  a  relief  it  is  to  have  the  right 
sort  of  clothes  and  just  enjoy  it. 

"  How  fine  it  is  to  get  out  for  a  bit  of 
exercise  in  a  March  wind  that  sends  the 
rich  red  blood  racing  and  sweeps  away 
every  trace  of  depression.  If  we  open 
our  eyes  and  our  understanding  to 


Gay  Frock  for  Little  Sister 


CHILD’S  DRESS  PATTERN  No.  2743  is 
r-lfjhtful  when  made  up  in  the  charming 
mterials  now  available  for  children’s 
presses.  Printed  pique  or  linen,  gay  dim- 
I  y  or  percale,  cotton  broadcloth  or  ging- 
with  a  vestee  and  collar  of  plain 
mterial  would  be  both  practical  and  at~ 
motive.  The  pattern  cuts  in  2,  4  and  6 
rear  sizes.  The  4  year  size  requires  2% 
p-as  of  40  inch  material  ivith  %  yard  of 
r  mch  contrasting.  PRICE  13c. 


Mother  Nature’s  wonders,  we  can’t 
a£bor  dark  thoughts  long  at  a  time, 
spring  time  especially  is  full  of  inter- 
;St  when  the  birds  begin  to  come  back, 
■ue  leaves  unfurl  and  the  wild  flowers 
,e®P  forth  again.  I  wonder  if  you  made 
the  date  when  you  saw  the  first 
Mebird  this  year,  or  robin.  And  when 
0  you  expect  to  see  the  dogwood  in 
°ssom  or  trillium  ?  How  long  do  the 
^rn  swallows  stay  when  they  come? 
uese  are  things  even  a  child  can  ob- 
\ rve  for  himself,  with  a  little  help. 
ne  trip  to  the  woods  with  a  group  of 
epn-eyed  youngsters  early  some  morn- 
~Ur ing  the  first  or  second  week  in 
Pm  will  furnish  enough  excitement  to 
st  for  quite  a  while.  A  pair  of  field 
;rafes,to  help  pick  out  the  little  feath- 
. ec*  friends  will  only  add  to  the  fun. 


The  period  of  heaviest  migration  of 
birds  from  the  south  to  northern  points 
is  usually  around  April  10th.  Just  try 
to  see  how  many  different  birds  you  can 
identify. 

Then  see  how  many  wild  flowers  you 
already  know.  And  how  many  constel¬ 
lations  in  the  heavens  do  you  know  by 
name  ?  If  we  know  these  lovely,  simple 
things  that  surround  and  permeate  our 
country  living,  even  the  earliest  of  the 
spring  brings  a  world  of  interest  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  period  of  shut-in 
misery. — Aunt  Janet. 


No.  B  4483 — 25  cents 


Here  is  a  smart  boutonniere  which  re¬ 
quires  no  knitting  or  crocheting.  There 
are  eight  lovely  color  combinations, 
shades  of  rust  and  green;  shades  of  blue; 
shades  of  tangerine,  buff,  green  and 
brown;  shades  of  mulberry,  rose,  tan  and 
green;  shades  of  rose,  cardinal  and  pink; 
shades  of  orchid,  lilac  and  peach;  shades 
of  green  and  ivory ;  shades  of  brown,  buff, 
tan  and  ivory.  Each  is  in  a  sealed  en¬ 
velope  containing  floss  and  all  necessary 
materials  together  with  instructions  for 
making.  Enclose  25  cents  in  stamps  or 
coin  ( coin  at  your  own  risk),  state  color 
combination  desired  and  send  to  Embroid¬ 
ery  Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


ammonia  dissolves  varnish  and  shellac. 
Unfinished  oak  flooring  polished  with 
this  wax  will  be  darkened  somewhat  as 
a  result  of  the  chemical  action  of  the 
ammonia. 

Homemade  Floor  Wax  No.  2. 

14  lb.  beeswax  1  lb.  paraffin 

14  pt.  raw  linseed  oil  V/4  pts.  turpentine 

Melt  the  beeswax  and  the  paraffin, 
add  the  linseed  oil  and  turpentine,  and 
stir  the  mixture  vigorously.  Unfin¬ 
ished  wood  will  be  darkened  somewhat 
by  this  wax  as  a  result  of  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  linseed  oil. 


For  Finishing  Wood  Floors 

Homemade  Floor  Stain  No.  1. 

1  oz.  permanganate  of  potash  1  qt.  warm  water 

The  solution  made  by  dissolving  the 
permanganate  of  potash  in  the  water 
is  violet  colored,  but  when  it  is  applied 
to  wood  a  chemical  action  results  and 
the  wood  is  stained  brown.  The  stain 
gives  better  results  on  pine  than  on 
oak  flooring. 

Homemade  Floor  Stain  No.  2. 

1  */4  ozs.  pulverized  gilsonite  1  qt.  turpentine 

This  is  a  brown  stain  that  can  be 
used  on  either  softwoods  or  hard¬ 
woods. 

Homemade  Floor  Stain  No.  3. 

Va  lb.  raw  sienna  (ground  in  oil 
2  ozs.  raw  umber  (ground  in  oil) 

1  pt.  boiled  linseed  oil 
1/2  pt.  ground  japan  drier 
pt.  turpentine 

Putting  these  materials  into  a  bot¬ 
tle  and  shaking  vigorously  is  perhaps 
the  best  way  of  mixing  this  stain.  It 
has  been  found  to  give  excellent  re¬ 
sults  on  oak. 

Shellac  Varnish. 

2  lbs.  gum  shellac 
I/g  lb.  castor  oil 
1  gal.  alcohol,  denatured 
( According  to  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Formula  No.  1 ) 

Put  these  ingredients  into  a  well 
stoppered  bottle  in  a  warm  place,  and 
shake  the  mixture  frequently  until  the 
shellac  is  dissolved.  The  alcohol  should 
contain  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
water,  and  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  drop  any  water  into  it  as  it  is  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  the  dry  shellac.  The 
castor  oil  aids  in  making  the  varnish 
flexible  and  less  brittle  when  dry,  but 
may  be  omitted;  in  that  case,  the 
quantity  of  gum  shellac  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  2^2  pounds.  If  too  thick, 
this  varnish  may  be  thinned  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  more  alcohol. 

Homemade  Floor  Wax  No.  1. 

1  pt.  turpentine 
4  ozs.  beeswax 

3  ozs.  aqua  ammonia  (strength  10%) 

1  pt.  water 

Mix  the  beeswax  and  the  turpentine 
and  heat  them  by  placing  the  vessel 
in  hot  water  until  the  wax  dissolves. 
Remove  the  mixture  from  the  source 
of  heat,  add  the  ammonia  and  the 
water,  and  stir  vigorously  until  the 
mass  becomes  creamy. 

On  varnished  or  shellacked  floors 
this  wax  should  be  applied  lightly; 


Hints  on  Spring  House 
Cleaning 

MY  spring  cleaning  storms  are  a 
thing  of  the  past.  I  have  learned 
what  I  think  is  a  better  system.  It  is 
doing  thorough  cleaning  along  through 
the  year,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  distressing  upheaval  twice  a 
year.  If  a  home  should  be  kept  clean 
at  all  it  should  be  kept  so  every  day.  I 
have  found  that  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  careful  management  and 
systematic  work. 

I  plan  to  do  some  extra  cleaning 
every  day.  Perhaps  I’ll  clean  out  the 
bookcases  rearranging  the  books,  or 
clean  out  the  linen  closets.  Tomorrow 
I  may  clean  the  pantry  or  bathroom. 
Whenever  I  clean  my  curtains  I 


Tuikioru 


Our  new  book  just  off  the  press  con¬ 
tains; 

1.  200  attractive  styles. 

2.  Slenderizing  models  for  stouts. 

3.  Lingerie  and  home  wear. 

4.  Cute  styles  for  children. 

5.  Beauty  article  by  Percy  West- 
more,  the  man  who  prepares  the  stars 
of  First  National  Pictures. 

6.  A  style  article  by  Johanna  Mathie- 
son,  costume  designer  for  Universal 
Pictures. 

7.  Embroidery,  hooked  rugs,  etc. 

Send  today  12  cents  for  your  copy. 

It  may  save  you  15  dollars  in  preparing 
your  Spring  wardrobe. 

Address  Pattern  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

clean  the  windows  and  hang  the  cur¬ 
tains  as  soon  as  they  are  laundered. 
They  look  so  much  prettier  when  put 
up  without  having  to  be  folded. 

Drapes  and  hangings  are  freed  of 
dust  frequently,  as  it  fades  and  rots 
the  delicate  fabrics  to  be  allowed  to 
hang  dirty.  Occasionally  I  paint  a  table 
or  chair  that  has  grown  shabby,  sub¬ 
stitute  new  cretonne  for  cushion' covers 
that  have  become  faded.  Other  fur¬ 
nishings  are  replenished  from  time  to 
time  as  they  are  needed. 

And  when  the  fresh  clean  March 
winds  begin  to  blow,  I  fill  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  house  with  its  clean 
fragrance.  I  sun  the  beds  and  wash 
the  blankets.  Then  I  request  each 
member  of  the  family  to  go  through 
his  own  personal  belongings,  and  dis¬ 
card  all  worn  out  shoes  and  clothing. 

My  methods  can  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  do  systematic  cleaning,  and 
keep  smiling. — Mrs.  L.  H.  F.,  Mo. 


Smell  the  difference!  Naptha,as  you 
know,  is  the  cleaner  "dry  cleaners” 
use.  And  there’s  plenty  of  it  in 
Fels-Naptha.  You  can  smell  it.  It  is 
blended  with  good  golden  soap  by  the 
exclusive  Fels-Naptha  process.  So  you 
get  the  extra  help  of  two  cleaners 
working  together — naptha  to  dissolve 
grease  and  dirt — soapy  suds  to  wash 
them  away.  That’s  why  hard  rubbing 
is  unnecessary.  That’s  why  . .  . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


save  73 


10 1 


New  FREE  _ 

book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Lower  ^ 
terms— year  to  pay.  Choice 
of  5  colors  in  new  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges.  New  Cir¬ 
culating  Heaters  —  $33.75  up. 
200  styles  and  sizes. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24- 
hour  shipments.  30-day 
Free  Trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
27  years  in  business. 
700,000  customers.  Write 
today  for  FREE  book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co* 

801  Rochester  Ave 
Kalamazoo*  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo, 

rs«  "~  Direct  to  You” 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


T'f  *  f  yyw  MMUfMf  tMTf 

Clitic  tim 
Talcum 

The  newest  member  of  the  Cuticura  family  , 
for  the  newest  member  of  your  family 

’  The  Ideal  Baby  Powder  25c.  * 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Oug,  ■ 
.  catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  firc-p*ooL  J I 

I-  -  ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING  -^1 

B  Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write  " 

S  today  for  tree  catalog  — 

- 


[  today  for  free  catalog 

'Aotrlcjo  (ros  Rooting  Co.  f 


W.Hiddletowfl,  Ohio 


*C01 


1UAAV  BLANKETS,  and  C  o  1  o  n  i  a  1  Coverlets. 
W Hill .  BATTING,  Made  from  your  own  wool. 

,  ROBES,  Also  sold  direct  from  the 

mill  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods  that  gives 
satisfaction  and  long  wear.  Write  for  catalog  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Prices  reasonble.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS. 
DEPT.  G,  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO. 


Have  a  Debate  in  Your 
Grange 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 
for  an  outline  on  the  subject: 

Should  farmers  adopt  an  8 
hour  day? 

American  Agriculturist 
461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


360)  22 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  By  John  Fox, Jr. 


At  that  very  hour  Richard  Hunt  was 
leading  his  regiment  around  the  Ash¬ 
land  woods  where  the  enemy  lay;  an¬ 
other  regiment  was  taking  its  place  be¬ 
tween  the  camp  and  the  town,  and  gray 
figures  were  slipping  noiselessly  on  the 
provost-guard  that  watched  the  rebel 
prisoners  who  were  waiting  for  death 
at  sunrise.  As  the  dawn  broke,  the 
dash  came,  and  Harry  Dean  was  sick 
at  heart  as  he  sharply  rallied  the 
startled  guard  to  prevent  the  rescue  of 
his  own  brother  and  straightway  de¬ 
lirious  with  joy  when  he  saw  the  gray 
mass  sweeping  on  him  and  knew  that 
he  would  fail.  A  few  shots  rang  out; 
the  far  rattle  of  musketry  rose  between 
the  camp  and  town;  the  thunder  of  the 
“Bull  Pups”  saluted  the  coming  light, 
and  Dan  and  Rebel  Jerry  had  suddenly 
— instead  of  death — life,  liberty,  arms, 
a  horse  each,  and  the  sudden  pursuit  of 
happiness  in  a  wild  dash  toward  the 
Yankee  camp,  while  in  a  dew-drenched 
meadow  two  miles  away,  Chad  Buford 
drew  Dixie  in  to  listen.  The  fight  was 
on. 

If  the  rebels  won,  Dan  would  be  safe ; 
if  the  Yankees — then  there  would  still 
be  need  of  him  and  the  paper  over  his 
heart.  He  was  too  late  to  warn,  but 
not,  maybe,  to  fight — so  he  galloped 
on. 

But  the  end  came  as  he  galloped.  The 
amazed  Fourth  Ohio  threw  down  its 
arms  at  once,  and  Richard  Hunt  and 
his  men,  as  they  sat  on  their  horses 
outside  the  camp  picking  up  stragglers, 
saw  a  lone  scout  coming  at  a  gallop 
across  the  still,  gray  fields.  His  horse 
was  black  and  his  uniform  was  blue, 
but  he  came  straight  on,  apparently  not 
seeing  the  rebels  behind  the  ragged 
hedge  along  the  road.  When  within 
thirty  yards,  Richard  Hunt  rode 
through  a  roadside  gate  to  meet  him 
and  saluted. 

“You  are  my  prisoner,”  he  said,  cour¬ 
teously. 

The  Yankee  never  stopped,  but 
wheeled  almost  brushing  the  hedge  as 
lie  turned. 

“Prisoner — hell!”  he  said,  clearly, 
and  like  a  bird  was  skimming  away 
while  the  men  behind  the  hedge,  par¬ 
alyzed  by  his  daring,  fired  not  a  shot. 
Only  Dan  Dean  started  through  the 
gate  in  pursuit. 

“I  want  him,”  he  said,  savagely. 

“Who’s  that?”  asked  Morgan,  who 
had  ridden  up. 

“That’s  a  Yankee,”  laughed  Colonel 
Hunt. 

“Why  didn’t  you  shoot  him?”  The 
Colonel  laughed  again. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  looking 
around  at  his  men,  who,  too,  were  smil¬ 
ing. 

“That’s  the  fellow  who  gave  us  so 
much  trouble  in  the  Green  River  Coun¬ 
try,”  said  a  soldier.  “It’s  Chad  Bu¬ 
ford.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  we  didn’t  shoot  him,” 
said  Colonel  Hunt,  thinking  of  Mar¬ 
garet.  That  was  not  the  way  he  liked 
to  dispose  of  a  rival. 

“Dan  will  catch  him,”  said  an  officer. 
“He  wants  him  bad,  and  I  don’t  won¬ 
der.”  Just  then  Chad  lifted  Dixie  over 
a  fence.  / 

“Not  much,”  said  Morgan.  “I’d 
rather  you’d  shot  him  than  that  horse.” 

Dan  was  gaining  now,  and  Chad,  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  beyond  the  fence, 
turned  his  head  and  saw  the  lone  rebel 
in  pursuit.  Deliberately  he  pulled  weary 
Dixie  in,  faced  about,  and  waited.  He 
drew  his  pistol,  raised  it,  saw  that  the 
rebel  was  Daniel  Dean,  and  dropped  it 
again  to  his  side.  Verily  the  fortune  of 
that  war  was  strange.  Dan’s  horse  re¬ 
fused  the  fence  and  the  boy,  in  a  rage, 
lifted  his  pistol  and  fired.  Again  Chad 
raised  his  own  pistol  and  again  he  low¬ 
ered  it  just  as  Dan  fired  again.  This 
time  Chad  lurched  in  his  saddle,  but 
recovering  himself,  turned  and  galloped 


slowly  away,  while  Dan — his  pistol 
hanging  at  his  side— stared  after  him, 
and  the  wondering  rebels  behind  the 
hedge  stared  hard  at  Dan. 

All  was  over.  The  Fourth  Ohio  Cav¬ 
alry  was  in  rebel  hands,  and  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  Dan  rode  with  General  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Colonel  Hunt  toward  the  Yan¬ 
kee  camp.  There  had  been  many  blun¬ 
ders  in  the  fight.  Regiments  had  fired 
into  each  other  in  the  confusion  and  the 
“Bull  Pups”  had  kept  on  pounding  the 
Yankee  camp  even  while  the  rebels 
were  taking  possession  of  it.  On  the 
way  they  met  Renfrew,  the  Silent,  in 
his  brilliant  Zouave  jacket. 

“Colonel,”  he  said,  indignantly — and 
it  was  the  first  time  many  had  ever 


give  you  a  week  or  two  at  home  before 
we  get  that  exchange.” 

“Don’t  make  it  any  longer  than  nec¬ 
essary,  please,”  said  Harry,  gravely. 

“We’re  coming  back  again,  Mrs. 
Dean,”  said  the  Colonel,  and  then  in  a 
lower  tone  to  Margaret:  “I’m  coming 
often,”  he  added,  and  Margaret  blushed 
in  a  way  that  would  not  have  given 
very  great  joy  to  one  Chadwick  Buford. 

Very  leisurely  the  three  rode  out  to 
the  pike-gate,  where  they  halted  and 
surveyed  the  advancing  column,  which 
was  still  several  hundred  yards  away, 
and  then  with  a  last  wave  of  their 
caps,  started  in  a  slow  gallop  for  town. 
The  advance  guard  started  suddenly  in 
pursuit,  and  the  Deans  saw  Dan  turn 
in  his  saddle  and  heard  his  defiant  yell. 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  leaves  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog  “Jack.”  His  foster  parents 
are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to  bind 
Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  collects  a 
rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  ’’Jack”  by  his 
side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner 
from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness  at 
school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They  be¬ 
come  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country”  be¬ 
yond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  Chad  enters  into  the  social  life  and  be¬ 
comes  very  popular  at  school.  He  falls  in  love  with  Margaret  Dean, 
daughter  of  General  Dean,  neighbor  of  the  Bufords.  Meanwhile  feeling 
grows  bitter  between  North  and  South  and  war  clouds  gather.  Chad 
joins  the  Union  forces  under  Grant.  His  command  takes  him  back  to 
Lexington. 


heard  him  open  his  lips — “some  officer 
over  there  deliberately  fired  twice  at 
me,  though  I  was  holding  my  arms 
over  my  head.” 

“It,  was  dark,”  said  Colonel  Hunt, 
soothingly.  “He  didn’t  know  you.” 

“Ah,  Colonel,  he  might  not  have 
known  me — but  he  must  have  known 
this  jacket.” 

On  the  outskirts  of  one  group  of 
.prisoners  was  a  tall,  slender  young  lieu¬ 
tenant  with  a  streak  of  blood  across 
one  cheek.  Dan  pulled  in  his  horse  and 
the  two  met  each  other’s  eyes  silently. 
Dan  threw  himself  from  his  horse. 

“Are  you  hurt,  Harry?” 

“It’s  nothing— but  you’ve  got  me, 
Dan.” 

“Why,  Harry!”  said  Morgan.  “Is 
that  you?  You  are  paroled,  my  boy,”  he 
added,  kindly.  “Go  home  and  stay  un¬ 
til  you  are  exchanged.” 

So,  Harry,  as  a  prisoner,  did  what  he 
had  not  done  before — he  went  home  im¬ 
mediately.  And  home  with  him  went 
Dan  and  Colonel  Hunt,  while  they 
could,  for  the  Yankees  would  soon  be 
after  them  from  the  north,  east,  south 
and  west.  Behind  them  trotted  Rebel 
Jerry.  On  the  edge  of  town  they  saw  a 
negro  lashing  a  pair  of  horses  along 
the  turnpike  toward  them.  Two  white¬ 
faced  women  were  seated  in  a  carriage 
behind  him,  and  in  a  moment  Dan  was 
in  the  arms  of  his  mother  and  sister 
and  both  women  were  looking,  through 
tears,  their  speechless  gratitude  to 
Richard  Hunt. 

The  three  Confederates  did  not  stay 
long  at  the  Deans’.  Jerry  Dillon  was 
on  the  lookout,  and  even  while  the 
Deans  were  at  dinner,  Rufus  ran  in 
with  the  familiar  cry  that  Yankees 
were  coming.  It  was  a  regiment  from 
an  adjoining  county,  but  Colonel  Hunt 
finished  his  coffee,  amid  all  the  excite¬ 
ment,  most  leisurely. 

“You’ll  pardon  us  for  eating  and  run¬ 
ning,  won’t  you,  Mrs.  Dean?”  It  was 
the  first  time  in  her  life  that  Mrs.  Dean 
ever  speeded  a  parting  guest. 

“Oh,  do  hurry,  Colonel — please, 
please.”  Dan  laughed. 

“Good-by  Harry,”  he  said.  “We’ll 


Margaret  ran  down  and  fixed  her  flag 
in  its  place  on  the  fence — Harry  watch¬ 
ing  her. 

“Mother,”  he  said,  sadly,  “you  don’t 
know  what  trouble  you  may  be  laying 
up  for  yourself.” 

Fate  could  hardly  lay  up  more  than 
what  she  already  had,  but  the  mother 
smiled. 

“I  can  do  nothing  with  Margaret” 
she  said. 

In  town  the  Federal  flags  had  been 
furled  and  the  Stars  and  Bars  thrown 
out  to  the  wind.  Morgan  was  preparing 
to  march  when  Dan  and  Colonel  Hunt 
galloped  up  to  head-quarters. 

“They’re  coming,”  said  Hunt,  quietly. 

“Yes,”  said  Morgan,  “from  every  di¬ 
rection.” 

“Ah,  John,”  called  an  old  fellow,  who, 
though  a  Unionist,  believed  in  keeping 
peace  with  both  sides,  “when  we  don’t 
expect  you — then  is  the  time  you  come. 
Going  to  stay  long?” 

“Not  long,”  said  Morgan,  grimly.  “In 
fact,  I  guess  we’ll  be  moving  along 
now.” 

And  he  did — back  to  Dixie  with  his 
prisoners,  tearing  up  railroads,  burning 
bridges  and  trestles,  and  pursued  by 
enough  Yankees  to  have  eaten  him  and 
his  entire  command  if  they  could  have 
caught  him.  As  they  passed  into  Dixie, 
“Lightning”  captured  a  telegraph  office 
and  had  a  last  little  fling  at  his  Yankee 
brethren. 

“Head-quarters,  Telegraph  Dept,  of 
Ky.,  Confederate  States  of  America” — 
thus  he  headed  his  “General  Order  No. 
1”  to  the  various  Union  authorities 
throughout  the  State. 

“Hereafter,”  he  clicked,  grinning, 
“an  operator  will  destroy  telegraphic 
instruments  and  all  material  in  charge 
when  informed  that  Morgan  has  cross¬ 
ed  the  border.  Such  instances  of  care¬ 
lessness  as  lately  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  Bluegrass  will  be  severely  dealt 
with. 

“By  order  of 

“Lightning, 

“Gen.  Supt.  C:  S.  Tel.  Dept.” 

Just  about  that  time  Chad  Buford,  in 
a  Yankee  hospital,  was  coming  back 


from  the  land  of  ether  dreams.  An 
hour  later,  the  surgeon  who  had  taken 
Dan’s  bullet  from  his  shoulder,  handed 
him  a  piece  of  paper,  black  with  faded 
blood  and  scarcely  legible. 

“I  found  that  in  your  jacket,”  he 
said.  “Is  it  important?” 

Chad  smiled. 

“No,”  he  said.  “Not  now.” 

XXV 

AFTER  DAWS  DILLON — GUERILLA 

ONCE  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
Chadwick  Buford  jogged  along  the 
turnpike  from  the  Ohio  to  the  heart  of 
the  Bluegrass.  He  had  filled  his  empty 
shoulder-straps  with  two  bars.  He  had 
a  bullet  wound  through  one  shoulder 
and  there  was  a  beautiful  sabre  cut 
across  his  right  cheek.  He  looked  the 
soldier  every  inch  of  him;  he  was,  in 
truth,  what  he  looked;  and  he  was, 
moreover,  a  man.  Naturally,  his  face 
was  stern  and  resolute,  if  only  from 
habit  of  authority,  but  he  had  known 
no  passion  during  the  war  that  might 
have  seared  its  kindness ;  no  other  feel¬ 
ing  toward  his  foes  than  admira¬ 
tion  for  their  unquenchable  courage 
and  miserable  regret  that  to  such  men 
he  must  be  a  foe. 

Now,  it  was  coming  spring  again— 
the  spring  of  ’64,  and  but  one  more 
year  of  the  war  to  come. 

The  capture  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  by 
Morgan  that  autumn  of  ’62  had  given 
Chad  his  long-looked-for  chance.  He 
turned  Dixie’s  head  toward  the  foot¬ 
hills  to  join  Wolford,  for  with  Wolford 
was  the  work  that  he  loved— that 
leader  being  more  like  Morgan  in  his 
method  and  daring  than  any  other  Fed¬ 
eral  cavalryman  in  the  field. 

Behind  him,  in  Kentucky,  he  left  the 
State  under  martial  sway  once  moref 
and,  thereafter,  .the  troubles  of  rebel 
sympathizers  multiplied  steadily,  for 
never  again  was  the  State  under  rebel 
control.  A  heavy  hand  was  laid  on 
every  rebel  roof.  Major  Buford  was 
sent  to  prison  again.  General  Dean 
was  in  Virginia,  fighting,  and  only  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  man  in  the  Dean 
household  on  whom  vengeance  could 
fall,  saved  Margaret  and  Mrs.  Dean 
from  suffering,  but  even  the  time  of 
women  was  to  come. 

On  the  last  day  of  ’62,  Murfreesboro 
was  fought  and  the  second  grpat  effort 
of  the  Confederacy  at  the  West  was 
lost.  Again  Bragg  withdrew.  On  New 
Year’s  Day,  ’63,  Lincoln  freed  the 
slaves — and  no  rebel  was  more  indig¬ 
nant  than  was  Chadwick  Buford.  The 
Kentucky  Unionists,  in  general,  pro¬ 
tested:  the  Confederates  had  broken 
the  Constitution,  they  said;  the  Union¬ 
ists  were  helping  to  maintain  that  con¬ 
tract  and  now  the  Federals  had  broken 
the  Constitution,  and  their  own  big 
ground  was  swept  from  beneath  their 
feet.  They  protested  as  bitterly  as  their 
foes,  be  it  said,  against  the  Federals 
breaking  up  political  conventions  wi 
bayonets  and  against  the  ruin  of  in*10 
cent  citizens  for  the  crimes  of  guen as' 
for  whose  acts  nobody  was  responsioe, 
but  all  to  no  avail.  The  terrorism  on 
grew  the  more. 

When  summer  came,  and  while  Gian 
was  bisecting  the  Confederacy 
Vicksburg,  by  opening  the  MississiPP1 
and  Lee  was  fighting  Gettysburg,  ’ 
with  Wolford,  chased  Morgan  when 
gathered  his  clans  for  his  last  caI1‘” 
venture — to  cross  the  Ohio  and  s  r 
the  enemy  on  its  own  hearth-stone 
and  thus  give  him  a  little  taste  of v' ' 
the  South  had  long  known  from  ho 
to  border.  Pursued  by  Federals,  | 
gan  got  across  the  river  waving  a 


tbe 


well  to  his  pursuing  enemies  0 
other  bank,  and  struck  out. 
three  days,  one  hundred  thousan 
were  after  him  and  his  two  tho  ^ 
daredevils,  cutting  down  trees 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1. 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  at>- 
nreviation  and  whole  number,  in¬ 
cluding  name  and  address.  Thus 
Tb  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
words. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  he 
accompanied  by  bank  references 


American  Agriculturist 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


SCOTCH  COLLCeS  and  Welsh  Shepherds  Puppies. 
Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills.  N.  Y.  _ 


" puEEBIIEO  NEWFOUNDLAND  puppies.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  AND  TAN  German  Police  pups.  Males  $10. 
Eligible.  WARD  WILLARD,  Heuvelton.  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  FEMALES  $4.50,  sable,  White 
markings,  good  cow  dogs.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochran- 
rille,  I’a. 


HIGH  CLASS  RABBITS,  Easter  Bunnies,  also 
Hunting  Dogs,  SMALL  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  R.  2, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FEMALE  SETTER  Bent'll  Winner  $25;  Male  setter 
$25;  Beagle  pups  $5.  Started  skunk  dogs  $5.-$10.  Year 
old  female  three-quarter  beagle,  beauty  $10.  Dogs  ex¬ 
changed.  JOHN  BILECKE,  North  Attlehoro.  Mass. 

LIVE  STOCK 


( See  Page  26) 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Guineas. 
Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

KEISEIPS  SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue. 
F.  ICEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  Whit e  Leghorn  chicks. 
L.  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 

Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS.  Grampian.  Pa, 


AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS-1— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  $20-100;  $IS0-1000;  Invest  now  and 
take  profits  in  1929.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex- 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs. 
Tot  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES. 
Grampian,  Ta. 


GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — chicks — eggs — extraordin¬ 

ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers — standard 
bred-low  price— Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


t  BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 

Lee  range  money-making  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  White  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
Leonas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Kiw  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.,  HATCH- 
■™Y  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


EVERLAY  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Tormohlen  Famous 
strain.  Baby  chicks,  eggs  for  hatching.  SUNNYS1DE 
"ARM,  Emporium,  Pa. 


NEAL’S  QUALITY  CHICKS;  Rocks,  Reds  and  Leg- 
boms  priced  right,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write 
■or  Price  list.  WINGATE  NEAL,  Denton,  Md. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


PUREBRED  DAY  OLD  CHICKS— Sturdy,  rugged. 
White  Leghorns,  Rocks,  from  blood  tested  250-290  egg 
high  producing  ancestry.  Pennsylvania  State  Super¬ 
vision  your  guarantee.  Ask  for  "More  Profits.’’  JUST 
A  MERE  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Milan,  Pa. 

CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $14;  Leghorns, 
$12;  heavy  mixed,  $12;  light,  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAIisterville,  Pa. _ 

CHICKS  OB'  KNOWN  quality  bring  greater  returns. 
16  breeds.  Circular  free,  How  to  raise  Better  Chicks. 
PERRY  POULTRY  FARM,  Perry,  N.  Y. _ 

STATE  TESTED  and  Accredited  S.C.R.I.  and  white 
Leghorns.  Chicks  healthy.  High  producing  Birds.  W. 
W.  HAM,  Branford,  Conn.  Phone  141. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  chicks  from  two 
and  three  year  hens  only,  ISc.  Hatching  eggs.  9c.  RED 
BRIDGE  POULTRY  B'ARM,  Centre  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

WOODS-TDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  chicks.  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  S.C.  White  Leghorns  Imported  250-298  egg  strain 
Breeder  of  leghorns  for  28  years.  Catalogue.  DAVID 
HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. _ 

CHICKS — PULLETS  From  Barron’s  White  Leghorns, 
Imported  annually  from  Barron,  England;  Big  females, 
long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S 
POULTRY  FARM.  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

BEST  WHITE  LEGHORN  Chicks.  Tancred  strain. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield.  Pa. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  The  ideal  farm  flock. 
Eggs  10c,  $9.  hundred.  E.  P.  ALLEN,  Delhi,  N.  Yr. 

SOLD  OUT  of  W.  Leghorn  chicks  for  April.  Can 
book  few  more  orders  for  May.  R.  B.  PEARSALL, 
Groton,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  25,000  weekly.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns  and  Anconas  $12.  and  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dotts,  Orpingtons  $14.  Per  100.  Also  Pigeons,  Hares, 
Mice,  Parrots.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


HEAVIEST  LAYING  BARRED  Rock  pen  all  eastern 
contests  two  consecutive  years.  Records  to  2347.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Chicks  $25  per  hundred.  Cockerels  $5.  H.  VAN 
WINKLE,  Box  A,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


10  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  from  heavy  laying 
stock,  beauties.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


CHICKS,  LARGE  TYPE,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds. 
Wyandottes,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas,  Stock, 
Eggs,  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Penn. 


CASH  ON  DELIVERY,  Wyckoff  Tancred  strain. 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Our  own  production  bred  flock. 
100  chicks  $10.50,  500,  $50.  Write  BROOKSIDE 

POULTRY  FARM,  McAIisterville  ,Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  Eggs  8  and  10  weeks 
old  Pullets  single  comb  White  Leghorns  only.  Write 
foa  price.  ALTOONA  FARM.  R.  Neal  Marshall,  Ilones- 
dale.  Pa.  II.  4. 


BABY  CHICKS:  From  heavy  laying  strains  of  Rocks 
and  Reds  $12.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $10.  Mixed 
$9.  prepaid.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  SUNNYSIDE 
HATCHERY,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys— Ducks — Geese 


HORNINGS  CHAMPION  WINNINGS  Bourbon  Red’s. 
Book  your  hatching  eggs  early.  FLORA  HORNING, 
Owego,  N.  Y 


TURKEYS— LARGE,  PUREBRED,  Mammoth  Bronze 
Dark  colored.  Very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 

SOLL.  Lowville,  N.  Y.  _ 

BRONZE  TURKEYS — PUREBRED.  Eggs  for  sale 
from  60  females  mated  to  $50  toms.  Heaviest  pullet  8 
months  20,  nine  month  toms  30  to  30.  Fed  cod  liver 
oil,  semi-solid,  and  green  food.  MULFORD  De  FOREST, 
Duanesburg,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS,  MAMMOTH  WHITE  Pekins,  $30.  per 
hundred.  Eggs  $12.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS — Large,  purebred.  Mammoth  Bronze,  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  ADVERTISING 

After  the  issue  of  March  30th  advertisements  for  livestock  (cattle,  swine,  sheep, 
horses  and  goats)  will  not  be  accepted  for  the  classified  page. 

All  livestock  advertising  will  be  grouped  together  on  one  page  under  the  heading 
“LIVESTOCK  -  BREEDERS”.  A  special  reduced  rate  of  50c  per  agate  line,  or  $7.00 
per  column  inch,  will  be  given  this  type  of  advertising. 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  your  advertising  seven  words  of  type  will  average  a  line.  Make 
some  allowance  of  space  for  proper  display. 

This  action  is  taken  for  the  convenience  of  readers  and  also  to  make  livestock  ad¬ 
vertising  of  greater  value  in  the  columns  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  This  display 
advertising,  while  producing  better  results  for  advertisers  will,  in  most  instances,  cost 
no  more  than  classified. 

MINIMUM  SPACE— Four  lines  averaging  28  words  costing  $2.00  for  each  insertion  is 
the  smallest  order  accepted. 

COPY  must  be  received  eleven  days  prior  to  the  issue  in  which  the  advertisement  is 
to  appear. 

TERMS — Cash  must  accompany  all  orders  for  less  than  $10. 

REFERENCES  either  from  your  bank  or  from  two  reputable  business  men  in  your 
community  are  required  from  new  advertisers.  These  references  are  required  for 
the  protection  of  both  our  readers  and  other  advertisers. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  livestock  advertising  write — Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Fine,  healthy 
stock.  JAMES  P.  HOWLAND,  Walton.  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur- 
kt'ys.  Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  10-$7.50.  Infertiles 
replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


RAINBOW  CHICKS,  DUCKLINGS,  noted  for  type, 
production,  livability.  Let  Rainbow  chicks  and  duck¬ 
lings  prove  their  superiority.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  our  low  prices  and  circular.  Bank  reference. 
RAINBOW  HATCHERY,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

GIANT  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  vigorous. 

healthy,  fine  markings  .satisfaction.  JOHN  WILLIAM- 
SON,  Hammond,  N.  Y, _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE:  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  Duck 
eggs.  Pearl  Guineas  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stam- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 

ONE  BLACK  TOM,  four  hens,  no  disease,  all  vac¬ 
cinated.  NORA  ZELLWAGER.  Point  Peninsula.  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS,  FOUR  BREEDS.  Ducks,  Geese,  Guineas. 
Pet  Stock,  Eggs  and  Chicks.  EDWIN  SOUDER,  Sel- 
lersville.  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for  hatching, 
ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  I’a. _ 

FOR  SALE  THOROUGHBRED  Bourbon  Red  Toms 
$10  each,  also  old  Holstein  Friesian  Herd  Books.  MRS. 
JEROME  HIBBARD.  Evans  Mills.  N.  Y  . 

TURKEYS— PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  Bronze.  Bour- 
bon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  Hens,  Toms, 
unrelated  pairs  and  trios,  also  eggs.  WALTER  BROS., 
Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs  from  healthy 
free  farm  range  stock.  100  eggs  $45.  50,  $23.50.  12.  $6. 
Prepaid.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Val¬ 
uable  instructions  with  order.  HIGHLAND  FARM, 
Sellersville,  Pa.  _ _ 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  Eggs.  From  large 
bid  brreeders,  50-$23.50.  12- $6. 00.  Prepaid.  Pekin  Duck 
eggs.  100-$11.00.  50-$6.00.  12-$2.00  prepaid.  Ducklings 
$30.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM, 
Sellersville.  Pa. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 


ROOFING  PAPER.  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  W1NIKER  BROS..  Millis,  Mass. _ 

EXTENSION  LADDERS,  20  to  32  ft.  25c  per  ft. 
32  to  40  ft.  27c  per  ft.  Freight  prepaid.  ARTHUR 
L.  FERRIS,  Box  A,  Interlaken.  N.  Y. 

On  account  of  sale  of  farm,  we  offer  following  tools 
in  good  working  order;  Bean  triplex  sprayer,  fine  shape ; 
McCormick  reaper  and  binder,  very  good.  Eclipse  1-horso 
corn  planter,  walking  &  riding  cultivators,  1-horse 
weeder,  manure  spreader,  lime  spreader,  hand  &  horse 
rollers,  Moline  seeder  &  fertilizer  drill,  Syracuse  sulky 
plow,  cutaway  and  spring-tooth  harrows,  water  cart 
and  pump,  one  and  two-horse  mowers,  tedder  and  rake, 
fanning  mill,  snow  plow,  set  bob-sleds,  small  tools, 
etc.  Worth  a  call  to  look  them  over.  MEADOW 
FABM.  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

HIGH  GRADE  SEED  Potatoes — Russets.  Green 
Mountain.  Gold  Coin,  Cobbler,  Banner,  Walter  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Carman  No.  3.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS.  Richfield.  Pa. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How’ 


To  Raise  Healthy  Chicks 


By  Ray  Inman 


YOU  ARE  EXPECTING  Mom, 
BABY  CHICKS  '  v 


brooder  house 
should  be  made 
to  allow  40  sq-jRt* 
to  iOObabycfiix 


IT  ON  GROUND 

WNERENO 

CHICKENS  HAVE 


if  it  is  not  portable,  build 
a  pen  in  front  of  boose 
with  V4"' wire  mesh  f  loot: 

VARIOUS  TYPfiS 
OX*  BABV  CHICKS 
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Livestock 


^Breeders 


CATTLE 


CATTLE 


It  All  Depends  On  You! 

The  prosperity  of  many  thousand  farm  families  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  profitableness  of  their  dairy  cattle.  The 
cost  of  feed  and  labor  for  maintenance  is  about  the  same 
whether  the  cows  are  good  or  poor  individuals. 

Jerseys  are  known  for  their  ability  to  produce  the 
highest  quality  milk  at  low  feed  cost.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  efficient  and  profitable. 

For  valuable  free  booklets  on  Jerseys 
and  Dairying,  write 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324E  West  23rd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


PH&CHERON  HORSES 


EASY  KEEPERS 

It  takes  less  feed  to  keep  this  kind 
of  a  big  horse  fat 

If  you  want  a  stallion  or  a  pair  of  marcs 
write  us.  Wewillhelpyou  find  them.  Send  for 
the  1929  Percheron  Review.  Free.  Address 

PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
Ellis  McFarland,  Secy.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


6  COWS, 


11-2  year  old  heif¬ 
ers,  '6  bulls  3  to 
18  months  old.  4 
calves  3  months  old,  2  registered  guerns*y 
calves  3  months  old  TB  Tested. 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


EASTERN  HERD.  FINEST  in  America.  California 
Purebred  Nubians;  Toggenburgs;  soon  fresh,  for  in¬ 
valids,  babies.  Fine  Bucks,  Kids.  Pairs,  Trios,  herds, 
wholesale  prices.  GOLDSBOROUGH  GOATERY,  Molin- 
ion,  Pa. 


Shetland  ponies.  STEPHEN  KELLOG,  Burdette,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — At  all  times  Guernsey  and  Hoistein  cows 
and  heifers  in  carload  lots.  FRED  JENSEN.  Waupaca, 
Wis. 


ORCHARD  GROVE  MILKING  Shorthorn  Herd 
founded  1S87.  Young  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Come 
or  write.  L.  R.  IIATCHKISS,  West  Springfield,  Erie 
Co.,  Pa. 

MAPLE  LAWN  MILKING  Shorthorns  for  sale,  re 3 
bull  calf  sired  by  a  son  of  the  many  times  grand 
champion  Duke  of  Glendale,  his  eight  nearest  dams 
average  better  than  10,000  pounds  milk.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited.  W.  W.  CURTIS,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  OR  HIGH  Grade  Holstein  Cattle. 
Heifers  and  Springers — all  tuberculin  tested.  Springers 
on  hand  at  all  times.  ‘'Tell  us  what  you  want  and 
we  will  have  it.”  Carload  or  less  than  carload  lots. 
STRUBLE  &  MARTIN.  Milford,  Pa.,  Newton,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


SWINE 


Pigs  From  Reliable  Stock 

Buy  where  Quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  Quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  pigs,  fast  growers,  that  will  prove 
a  good  investment — thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size 
and  breeding.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old . . . $4.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old . $4.25 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  0LD  S?E“ABLE 

Heavy  legged,  square  backed.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Poland  China  and  Chester  crossed.  Barrows, 
boars  or  sows — 8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  Fancy 
Berkshires,  also  Chester  Whites,  2  months  old  Sows 
and  unrelated  Boars,  $5.00  each.  10  days  trial  or  your 
money  back.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Crating  free  of  charge. 
Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

BEST  GRADE  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
Pigs.  3  months  old,  $12.00  each;  6-8  weeks  old. 
$7.00  each.  (Express  Paid).  Bred  Sows  and  Boars. 

C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  land  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  wiU  return 
your  money. 

7-8  wks.  old,  $4.00  ea. ;  8-10  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea. 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  .  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

MISHAWUN  ROAD,  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S.  No  'pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


GOOD  HEALTHY  FEEDING  Pigs  for  sale.  No  farm 
lias  any  better  pigs.  Chester  &  Yorkshire  crossed  7 
weeks  old  $4.  each.  Berkshire  &  Chester  crossed  7 
weeks  old  $4.  9  weeks  old  either  sex  crossed  $4.25 

each,  also  some  nice  Chester  Pigs  7  weeks  old  $5. 
each.  Sold  subject  to  approval  C.  O.  D.  Keep  the 
pigs  10  days,  if  not  satisfied  return  them  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149, 
Woburn,  Mass. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  GILTS  large  type  due  to 
farrow  April  1st.  Bred  to  the  Grand  Champion  King  T. 
220053.  Also  pigs.  R.  W.  HAMILTON,  Home,  Pa. 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED— IIAY.  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle.  I»a, _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  SECOND  HAND  Garden  Tractor.  WM. 

VOIGIIT.  R.  3,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

WOOL— HIDES— FURS 

MUSKRAT  FURS  WANTED.  Black— Large  $3.50. 
Medium  $2.50.  Brown — Large  $2.50.  Medium  $1.50.  All 
furs  wanted.  EVERETTE  SHERMAN,  Whitman,  Mass. 


WOOL  AJft)  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  specialize  in 
Wool  and  Pelts,  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write 
for  prices.  ALVAII  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  J, 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

TWELVE  ARTISTIC  BIRTHDAY  Cards,  no  two 
alike,  fancy  lined  envelopes,  postpaid  $1.00.  SOUTH- 
WORTH’S,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.50; 
Smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Fifty  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION.  Paducah.  Ky. 

LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.,  90c; 
5.  $1.25;  10,  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs..  60c;  5,  90c;  10, 
$1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield.  Kentucky. 

CIGARS  FROM  FACTORY,  trial  50  large  Perfectos 
postpaid,  $1.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS — Make  $25. — $100  weekly,  selling  Comet 
Sprayers  and  Autowashers  to  farmers  and  Autoists. 
All  brass,  Throws  continuous  stream.  Established  35 
years.  Particulars  free.  RUSLEIt  CO..  Johnstown,  Ohio. 
Box  C12. 

WANTED  TO  WORK  on  a  small  farm,  single  middle 

aged  man.  MICHAEL  KETCIIAM,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 

AGENTS:  SELL  TROUSERS.  Overalls,  Dry  Goods, 
Etc.  Some  advertised  brands.  Write  FREEMAN  E. 
HUNTER  CO.,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

MAKE  $50  to  $75  weekly  this  Spring  taking  orders 
for  our  quality  Nursery  Stock.  Fruits  from  our  trees 
have  won  first  prize  at  the  Syracuse  State  Fair  for 
years.  Free  replacements.  No  investment.  No  exper¬ 
ience  necessary.  Free  outfit.  Pay  weekly.  KNIGHT  & 
BOSTWICK,  Newark,  New  York  State. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A, 
301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

LICENSED  CHAUFFEUR  DESIRES  position.  Honest, 
reliable,  temperate  man.  Experienced  truck  and  tractor 
operator.  References.  Write,  FLOYD  PULVER,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  to  give  in  your  orders  for 
good,  reliable  Gardeners.  Farmers,  Milkers,  Laborers 
(all  kinds  of  help)  state  wages  and  write  to  GERMAN 
EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY  228  E.  74th.  New  York  City. 
Free  of  charge  to  Employers. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

( Continued  from  Page  22) 
him  (in  case  he  should  return!),  flank¬ 
ing  him,  getting  in  his  front,  but  on  he 
went,  uncaught  and  spreading  terror 
for  a  thousand  miles,  while  behind  him 
for  six  hundred  miles  country  people 


American  Agriculturist,  March  23,  1929 
lined  the  dusty  road,  singing  “Ral]y 
'round  the  Flag,  Boys,”  and  handing 
out  fried  chicken  and  hlackberry-pie  to 
his  pursuers.  Men  taken  afterward 
with  typhoid  fever  sang  that  son? 
through  their  delirium  and  tasted  fried 
chicken  no  more  as  long  as  they  lived, 

{To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

100  MASTODON  EVERBEARING  $1.85.  300,  $5.  Il¬ 
lustrated  Plant,  Seed  Catalogue  free.  CHAMPION 
ORIGINATOR,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 

C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  plants.  Leading 
varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50. 
FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tift  on,  Ga. 

CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS.  Columbian  purple 

also  Kansas,  Cumberland.  Plum  Farmer.  Black  Caps. 
Prices  60c  doz.  $3.  hundred  delivered.  CHAS.  WHEEL¬ 
ER.  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  C.O.D.  Frost  proof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants.  All  Varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000, 
$1.00;  5000,  $4.50.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  NOW  Ready.  My  frost,  proof 
Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden  Acre  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post  postpaid:  500. 
$1.25;  .1000,  $2.25.  Express;  1000.  $1.00;  5000.  $4.50; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  prices  as 
Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped  in  moss  and  shipped 
promptly.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD, 
Tifton,  Ga. 

STRAWBERRY,  BLACK,  PURPLE  and  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants,  let  us  mail  you  our  circular,  giving  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  Our  plants  are  strictly  fresh  dug 
from  new  fields.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  rural  type. 
High  yielding  strain,  grown  by  APPLETON  BROS., 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

FREE  SAMPLE  CLARAGE  SEED  CORN— Clarage 
produced  world’s  highest  yields.  Write  Dunlap  &  Son, 
Williamsport,  Ohio. 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN.  Send  No  Money.  Frostproof 
Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  Leading  varieties.  500,  65c; 
1000,  $1.00.  ALBANY  PLANT  CO..  Albany,  Ga. 

DAHLIAS— 25,  $2.00;  75,  $5.00;  not  labeled.  20,  $2.00; 
60,  $5.00;  labeled.  Perennial  phlox,  mixed,  mammoth 
scarlet  cannas,  15,  $1.00;  50,  $2.00.  MRS.  HOWARD 
HOLSINGER,  Denton,  Md. 

EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Frostproof  Cabbage: 
Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Ace,  Flat  Dutch,, 
Bermuda  Onions,  Beets,  Lettuce.  Postpaid:  100,  40c; 
500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Collect:  1000,  $1.00;  5000, 
$4.50.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore. 
Postpaid:  100,  50c;  500.  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Collect: 
1000,  $1.75;  5000,  $7.50.  Write  for  prices  on  Potato, 
Pepper,  and  Egg  Plants.  Carefully  Packed.  Varieties 
Labeled.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT 
CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 

FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK — 36  pages,  45  illustrations. 
Describes  171  exquisite  varieties,  many  new.  Tells  how 
to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  bautiful  Rainbow  Col¬ 
lection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New 
Lebanon.  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  on  pedigreed  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  Russets  and  Cobblers,  Catalogue.  ROY  HAST¬ 
INGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

RAISE  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New  two  rowed,  stiff 
strawed,  heavy  yielder.  Also  Burbank  Oats  and  Gold 
Nugget  Corn.  Descriptions  and  samples  free.  LONG- 
ACRE  FARM.  Route  2,  Geneva.,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  JUNE  RED  Raspberry  sets  for  sale.  The 
earliest,  largest,  heaviest  bearing  .berry  grown.  Send  for 
literature  telling  what  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  says  of  the  June.  LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor, 
N.  Y. 

TIFTON’S  RELIABLE  PLANTS.  Frostproof  Cabbage, 
Bermuda  Onion  Plants.  Wakefields,  Dutch  Ballhead, 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Postpaid,  500,  $1.50;  1,000, 
$2.50.  Express  paid,  500,  $1.25;  1,000,  $2.15;  5,000, 
$9.40.  Early  Tomato,  Pepper,  Cauliflower,  Egg  Plant 
later,  write  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga.,  Box  57. 

COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and  Rus¬ 
sets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices,  We  pay 
freight.  IRVING  E.  CQOK,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

PAY  ON  ARRIVAL — Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  75C-1000.  EMPIRE  PLANT  CO., 
Albany,  Ga. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Order  today. 
Pay  postman.  500-GOc,  1000-$1.  POSTAL  PLANT  CO., 
Albany,  Ga. 

GLADIOLUS  12  LARGE  bulbs  $1.  Dahlias  6  bulbs  $1! 

Choice  varieties,  all  different.  WM.  EATON.  Pultney- 
ville,  N.  Y.  > 

MILLIONS  FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  Plants,  post¬ 
paid:  250,  50c;  500,  75c;  1000,  $1.50.  Expressed. 

10,000,  $7.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WALTER 

PARKS.  Darien,  Ga. 

CHOICE  YELLOW  EYE  Seed  Beans,  Tested  by 
Geneva  Experimental  Station.  Germination  99%  purity 
99.9  plus.  Good  yielders  $10  per  hundred.  ROY 
WILLIAMS,  Middlesex.  N.  Y. 

HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  93%  pure  $10.00  per 
bushel;  Sweet  Clover  95%  pure  $3.00  per  bushel. 
Return  seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Con¬ 
cordia,  Kansas. 

BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS— Grow  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  Onions.  Frostproof.  Postpaid  200,  55c;  500,  $1; 
1000,  $1.75.  Cabbage  Plants  3  Doz.  40c;  100,  $1.  PORT 
MELL1NGER.  North  Lima,  Ohio. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 

Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Juneberry 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Hardy 
Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Vine^ 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS — Ready  now  for  you  to 

transplant  into  cold  frames  or  greenhouse.  $3.  per 
1000.  Postpaid.  Peppers — Ruby  King,  Worldbeater, 
Bull  Nose,  Sunny  brook,  Sweet  Cheese,  and  Chinese 
Giant.  Tomatoes — Langdon’s  Earliana,  Penn  State 
Earliana,  Marglobe,  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel,  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer,  Stone  and  Matchless.  Send  for  list  of 
other  plants.  PAUL  F,  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N,  J, 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OATS  and  Alpha  Bariev 
seed.  Our  fields  of  these  Cornell  varieties  College  in¬ 
spected.  Also  select  Canada  Field  Peas  JONEs  i 
WILSON.  Hall,  N.  Y. 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PlantST^JETlSi^ 
will  stand  a  freeze.  Six  leading  varieties.  Prices:  50ft' 
$1.25;  1,000,  $2.25  postpaid.  By  express:  1,000  to  5  000* 
$1.00  per  thousand;  10,000  and  over  at  75c.  Bermuda 
Onion  Plants  same  prices.  Write  for  prices  on  Tomato 
Pepper,  Egg  Plant.  Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  plant,’ 
BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  COMPANY,  P.  O.  Box 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

OLD  FASHIONED  HARDY  Flower  Plants.  HoHjl 
hocks.  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones  Blue 
Bells,  Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines.  Monkshoods 
Hardy  Carnations,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hard,’ 
Lilies,  Hardy  Phloxes,  Lupines,  Hardy  Pinks,  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  240  other  Perennials  that  will  bloom 
this  summer;  Pansies,  Asters,  Salvias,  Petunias,  Zin¬ 
nias,  Snapdragons  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Vine,, 
Shruhs,  Hedge  Plants;  Berry  plants.  Asparagus  roots' 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bars 
N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO..  -39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  at  home.  Every  student 
successful.  SCHOOL,  Box  707,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


BARRELS  OF  SLIGHTLY  damaged  crockery— Hotel 
chinaware  —  Cookingware  —  Glassware  - —  Pottery.  E. 
SWASEY  COMPANY,  Portland,  Maine. 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  Successful  grafting 
1  lb.  50c;  3  lbs.  $1.25  postpaid.  D.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO., 
So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 


KILL  THE  LICE.  Battenkill  Farm  Louse  Towder 
almost  100%  active  ingredients.  Two  large  boxes  for  SI. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  BATTENKILL  FARM,  Green¬ 
wich.  N.  Y. 

PATCHWORK:  Rayon,  Percale,  Primes,  3  lbs.  $1. 
,100  assorted  pieces,  6x8,  $1.  Special  trial  package,  50 
■cents,  postpaid.  -NEW  ENGLAND  PATCHWORK  CO., 
Hartford,  Conn.  * 


HONEY :  60  lbs.  finest  buckwheat  $5.40.  Clover  $6.60 
not  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSEE, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

HARDWOOD  ASHES  10  per  cent  Potash.  $1S  per 

ton.  Write  for  carload  prices.  C.  W.  STEVENS, 
Yorkshire,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSAL  AND  PERFECTION  milkers,  Taylor 

vacuum  and  a  Waterloo  5  h.p.  engine.  Guaranteed. 
O.  B.  DEYO,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


AVIATION — If  you  are  interested  in  aviation  in¬ 

struction  and  earning  while  learning,  write  WEEKS 
AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION,  Dept.  BII,  for  free  in¬ 
formation  without  obligation.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  d? 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  Three-face  lamps  and  old 
glassware  bought.  W.  RICHMOND.  Cold  Spring,  N.  I. 


ARE  YOUR  BEES  Paying?  Are  they  in  as  good 

shape  as  you  would  like  to  have  them?  If  not,  per¬ 
haps  we  can  help  you.  Send  for  our  free  booklet. 
"Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.”  Tells  how  to  start 
right.  Our  free  leaflet  on  transferring  bees  tells  exactly 
how  to  get  ,bees  into  better  hires.  Address  A.  I.  ROOT 
CO.,  231  Liberty  St.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


DEL-MAR-VA— THE  PENINSULA  OF  PLENTY. 
Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  supply 
ins  twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
permeates  entire  Peninsula.  Low-priced  farms,  town 
and  waterfront  homes.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing. 
Finest  concrete  highways.  Good  Schools,  low  taxes. 
Handsome  descriptive  booklet.  FREE.  Address  164  Del- 
Mar-Va  Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 

FARM  RENT  FREE  two*  .years  for  taxes  andT®- 

provements;  permanent  tenants  financing  themselves. 
MISS  TOMPKINS,  Pleasant  Hill,  S.  C. 


FOR  SALE  TO  Close  Estate.  Two  adjoining  (lain 

farms  of  100  and  200  acres  respectively;  15  miles  south 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Two  sets  buildings  in  best  of  re- 
pair  and  painted,  including  milkhouse,  icehouse,  chid® 
house  and  garage.  Never  failing  spring  piped_  to  baro 
and  milkhouse.  Enquire  at  farm,  Pompey,  N.  Y-  ® 
Roy  R.  Partridge  or  Harry  I.  Partridge,  Executor,  « 
Woodlawn  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


200  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with 
your  return  corner  card,  postpaid,  $1.00.  Samples  uee* 
PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt.  _ , 

GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS— Guaranteed  stick  to 

tin.  Beautifully  printed  in  colors.  You  need  them. 

Samples  free.  PRINTER  IIOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. _ 

250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  AND  250  Letter 
only  $3.00,  500  of  each  $5.00.  Cuts  used  free.  WJ! 
your  wants.  INDEPENDENT  PRESS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

'  HELP  WANTED  _ 

RELIABLE  MEN  WANTED  to  sell  guaranteed 
shrubs  and  roses.  Steady  work.  Pay  weekly.  staABB 
for  Spring  business.  Wholesale  and  retail.  ” 
NURSERY  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y.  _ 

AGENTS  WANTED  TO  sell  roof-coating. 
product,  easy  to  sell.  Large  profits.  WIN 

BROTHER^,  Millis,  Mass, 
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Tile  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Hospital  at  Milford,  Kansas.  Could  you 
tell  me  if  this  would  be  a  reliable  place  to 
go  for  a  man  suffering  with  rheuma¬ 
tism?” 

WE  are  very  glad  that  you  wrote  us 
before  corresponding  with  Brinkley. 
On  investigation  we  find  that  the 
American  Medical  Association  recently 
published  a  long  article  exposing  Brink¬ 
ley’s  activities.  The  article  is  headed, 
,  .  “John  R.  Brinkley — Quack”  and  goes 

EDITOR’S  Note:  We  are  publishing  these  cases.  The  chances  are,  however,  jnt0  record  jn  great  detail.  In  the 
fhe  following  letter  from  a  Pennsyl-  that  we  will  not  be  successful  and  that  fi  .  ,  f  °  h  diDlomac.  in  thp 

Ziia  reader  with  the  thought  that  it  —  nrSt  plaC6’  °ne  0t  the  dlPlomas  in  the 

may  save  money  for  .some  of  our  read¬ 
ers'. 

GENTS  are  canvassing  this  state 
k.and  probably  other  northern  states 


On  Buying  Texas  Real  Estate 


our  subscribers  will  be  obliged  to  ac  .  _  .  . 

cept  the  loss  possession  of  Brinkley  was  issued  by 

Once  more  we  are  called  upon  to  W.  P.  Sachs,  who  was  later  arrested  for 
warn  our  readers  against  doing  busi-  operating  a  so-called  diploma  mill  for  a 

AGBJNTb  are  canvassing  una  state  ness  wj^  any  drm  without  first  con-  cash  consideration.  Sachs  later  admit- 
and  probably  other  northern  states  suiting  the  Service  Bureau.  Strum  &  ted  under  oath  that  he  never  met 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  citrus  lands  pressner  was  not  licensed  and  bonded  Brinkley  and  that  this  diploma  was 
in  Texas.  The  proposition,  doesn  t  look  and  therefore  not  under  the  jurisdiction  issued  for  a  cash  consideration  without 
good  to  me  as  they  °tter  to  plant  and  0f  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  an  examination. 

care  for  the  land  for  three  years— at  Markets.  Write  us  for  a  list  of  reliable  According  to  the  article  mentioned, 
whose  expense  they  don  t  say.  Dana  at  commission  merchants,  mentioning  the 
$400  an  acre  is  too  expensive  to  be  left  commodity  you  contemplate  shipping, 
to  the  care  of  strangers  even  though 
they  should  do  the  work  free  of  charge 


persons  who  get  on  Brinkley’s  “sucker 
list”  receive  a  letter  from  him  every 
fifteen  days  for  at  least  a  year.  Each 
letter  urges  the  receiver  to  make  reser- 


Tipster  Sheet  Advice 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Messenger 
saying  that  I  am  one  of  a  select  few 
whom  they  have  chosen  to  receive  free 
of  charge  their  publication  because 
they  understand  that  I  am  an  investor 
of  means  and  therefore  in  a  position  to 
profit  by  real  stock  market  advice  and 
positive  advance  information. 

They  admit  that  their  offer  is  a  sel¬ 
fish  one  as  they  expect  to  show  me  that 
their  service  is  indispensable  to  me. 

I  suppose  that  I  should  feel  flattered 
to  know  that  I  have  so  much  credit  in 
Wall  Street,  but  if  anyone  wants  to  sell 
me  stocks  which  will  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  they  can  keep  them  for  me  until 
such  time  and  then  send  them  on.  I 
know  a  dozen  bankers  who  will  gladly 
give  me  all  the  advice  I  want  on  any 
financial  question  and  will  furnish 
funds  on  credit  if  necessary.  I  have 
lived  over  seventy  years  without  Wall 
Street  advice  and  don’t  expect  to  die 
f°r  lack  of  it. 

Congratulations  on  your  Reference 
number. 


Money  Paid  to  A.  A.  Subscribers  During  Feb.,  1929 

Insurance  Indemnities 

To  February  1st,  1929 . $122,256.14 

During  February,  1929 .  3,032.11 


$20.00 


60.00 


30.00 


investigate  Before  You  Ship 

“My  son  and  I  shipped  to  Strum  & 
Pressner,  32  Harrison  Street,  New  York 
~'ty,  a  case  of  eggs  on  February  4.  We 
nave  written  to  them  several  times  but 
they  have  paid  no  attention  and  as  yet  we 
“ave  not  received  returns.  Can  you  help 
Us  out?” 

THIS  is  the  third  claim  we  have 
against  the  firm  of  Strum  &  Press- 
aer-  Our  letters  remain  unanswered, 


but 


,  upon  personal  investigation  we 
earn  that  the  firm  has  gone  out  of 
usiness  and  the  premises  are  occupied 
y  another  firm.  However,  we  under- 
aud  that  Mr.  Strum  at  times  calls  at 
e  old  stand,  and  we  are  hoping  that 
e  can  convince  him  of  his  liability  in 


Robert  D.  Crane,  Wantagh,  L.  I . 

Struck  by  taxi — broken  nose,  cut  face. 

John  Simmons,  Sr.,  Auburn,  N.  Y . 

Travel  accident — fractured  ribs. 

Victor  J.  Wood,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y . 

Auto  collision — cut  head,  face. 

Anthony  Paiasiewsky,  Northford,  Conn .  57.14 

Auto  collision — lacerated  head,  contusion 

John  F.  Harrison,  Florence,  Vt .  40.00 

Travel  accident — contusions,  fractures. 

Hiram  Smith,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt .  14.23 

Travel  accident — cut  lip  and  eyelid. 

Mary  E.  Bennage,  New  Columbia,  Pa .  100.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  contusions. 

S.  D.  Bennage,  New  Columbia,  Pa .  88.57 

Auto  accident — contusions  of  back. 

George  H.  Whaley,  Hastings,  N.  Y . 

Auto  skidded,  struck  train — cuts. 

Dwight  H.  Marvin,  Colchester,  Ct . . 

Auto  collision — scalp  wound. 

Edw.  Ahlgren,  Roxbury,  Conn . 

Auto  tipped  over — lacerated  hand. 

J.  E.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Dundee,  N.  Y..„. . 

Auto  struck  by  train — fractured  ribs. 

Chas.  H.  Schaner,  Galeton,  Pa .  87.14 

Travel  accident — dislocated  shoulder. 

Charles  H.  Schoenthal,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y .  12.86 

Struck  by  auto — cut  knee,  bruises. 

George  D.  Strong,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y .  58.57 

Team  ran  'away — injured  hip. 

Martha  J.  Green,  Arcade,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  tipped  over — fractured  clavicles. 

Myron  H.  VanWormer,  Homer,  N.  Y. .  30.00 

Travel  accident — ruptured  knee. 

George  J.  Kancher,  Jr.,  Holland,  Pa .  60.00 

Travel  accident — fractured  wrist. 

Santa  Crisfulli,  Fulton,  N.  Y .  14.23 

Travel  accident — lacerated  forehead. 

Frank  Bosley,  Mooers  Forks,  N.  Y .  95.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  jaw. 

James  H.  Parsons,  Rome,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Wagon  tipped  over— fractured  ribs. 

Andrew  Toka,  Columbus,  N.  J .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — scalp  wound. 


20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

58.57 


$125,288.25 

Arthur  E.  Lovejoy,  Pittsford,  Vt .  30.00 

Auto  collision — contusions  of  chest. 

Martin  Woodward.  Friendship,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  accident — bruised  chest. 

Claude  Ketcham,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  hit  tree — contused  right  chest. 

Fred  A.  Eastman,  Charlton  City,  Mass .  40.00 

Travel  accident. 

Nellie  Scouten,  Spartansburg,  Pa . . .  40.00 

Auto  collision — cracked  ribs. 

Thomas  Bowen,  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y .  107.14 

Travel  accident — hernia. 

Anna  Wright,  Martville,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  accident — sprained  back  and  bruises. 

Calvin  D.  Braman,  Sr.,  E.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Auto  accident — dislocated  shoulder. 

John  Kommer,  Palmyra,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — dislocated  shoulder. 

Simeon  Sammons,  Fonda,  N.  Y . 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  bruises. 

John  Atwater,  Garfield,  N.  Y . 

Truck  overturned — lacerated  thigh. 

Susanna  W.  Nifong,  Benson,  Vt . .... 

Auto  accident — fractured  elbows,  knee,  foot. 

Homer  G.  Beecher,  Brooklyn,  Conn....! .  70.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  face. 

Charles  H.  Hunt,  Victor,  N.  Y .  14.28 

Auto  overturned — injured  chest. 

Nora  L.  Nelson,  deceased.  Pearl  Creek,  N.  Y...I000.00 
Auto  accident— mortuary. 

Mrs.  John  Pierce,  Woodburne,  N.  Y .  58.57 

Auto  collision — contused  knee,  leg,  shoulder. 

Leslie  W.  Hazzard,  Randall,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident — contused  and  lacerated  hand. 

Fred  Stoke,  Spartansburg,  Pa .  40.00 

Auto  collision— contusions. 

Dale  Smith,  Middleport,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  overturned — fractured  ribs. 

Lewis  S.  Mayer,  Lockport,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  overturned — hand  crushed. 


20.00 


25.00 


40.00 


70.00 


;  „„„  ono  oiirp  nrrvfit  in  pvrhnnp--  *  .  .  letter  urges  tne  receiver  to  ma,K.e  reser- 

climate  which  £  frigid  in  winter  American  Medical  AsSOCia-  vations  in  the  Brinkley  Hospital  at  the 
for  one  which  is  torrid  in  summer  even  tion  Exposes  Brinkley’s  earliest  possible  moment.  The  article 
though  the  prospect  for  fortune  is  bet-  u  •.  i  further  says:  “From  what  has  been 

ter.  But  in  my  opinion  that  prospect  is  llOSpiiai  written,  it  is  obvious  that  John  R. 

only  a  mirage,  or  picture  in  the  clouds  “For  some  time  I  have  been  listening  to  Brinkley  is  a  blatant  quack  of  unsavory 
and  just  about  as  permanent  as  the  talks  over  the  radio  from  the  Brinkley  professional  antecedents.” 

cloud  itself. 

We  came  in  contact  with  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Education  Society  of  Chicago  and 
they  have  threatened  to  sue  us  and 
have  had  the  claim  in  the  hands  of  sev¬ 
eral  collection  agencies  who  have 
threatened  to  sue  us  and  stop  our 
credit.  We  have  in  every  instance  in¬ 
vited  them  to  go  ahead  with  it,  yet  in 
seven  years  we  have  not  had  a  sum¬ 
mons  nor  failed  to  get  all  the  credit 
we  want.  I  notified  Mr.  F.  E.  Compton, 
of  F.  E.  Compton  &  Company,  Book 
Publishers,  an  officer  of  the  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Book  Association  and  he  went  over 
to  the  Standard  man  and  made  him 
promise  to  be  good  but  he  kept  on  after 
a  time,  but  I  have  a  letter  from  H.  C. 

Johnson,  Esq.,  attorney  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  saying,  “We  doubt  that  you 
will  hear  anything  further  if  you  con¬ 
tinue  to  ignore  the  letters  that  are  re¬ 
ceived.” 

Mr.  Compton  will  be  glad  to  receive 
any  particulars  of  illegal  or  unethical 
transactions  of  agents  of  book  pub¬ 
lishers  and  will  prosecute  if  sufficient 
evidence  is  furnished.  His  address  is, 

1000  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 

Illinois. 


$3,032.11 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled 


A.  Ki  in  pie,  LaSalle,  N.  Y .  48.53 

(Refund  on  radio  set). 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bell,  Mercer,  Pa .  10.30 

(Refund  on  oil  burner). 

J.  M.  Farrar,  Stepney,  Conn .  62.30 

(Returns  for  lumber  sold). 

J.  C.  McKinney,  Freeville,  N.  Y .  10.00 

(Settlement  on  automobile  accident). 

Mrs.  Jos.  Marlett,  Ashville,  N.  Y .  1.30 

(Adjustment  from  mail  order  house). 

A.  J.  Kishpaugh,  Great  Meadows,  N.  Y .  11.00 

(Adjustment  on  freight  by  railroad). 

A.  Lehnhardt,  Ghent,  N.  Y. .  5.57 

(Payment  of  work  performed). 

Gustave  Thiel,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y .  11.69 

(Payment  for  eggs). 

Caleb  Ritter,  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y .  19.50 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order). 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Cheney,  Barnet,  N.  Y .  20.00 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  deal). 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Marlett,  Ashville,  Pa .  36.85 

(Refund  from  mail  order  company). 

W.  H.  Decker,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y .  3.39 

(Refund  on  radio  equipment). 

Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Knight,  Central  Square,  N.  Y.  3.00 
(Refund  on  returned  merchandise). 

Leeman  Thompson,  Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y.  14.00 
(Refund  on  oil  burner). 

Earl  Adams,  Erieville,  N.  Y .  15.00 

(Returns  on  eggs  sold). 


Daniel  C.  Ifert,  Gaithersburg,  N  .Y .  45.82 

(Returns  for  cream). 

Miss  Anna  Patnode,  Churubusco,  N.  Y .  11.10 

(Refund  on  returned  merchandise). 

Mrs.  Marion  E.  Green,  Gansevoort,  N.  Y .  5.00 

(Allowance  on  sewing  machine). 

William  Whaley,  Coldbrook,  N.  Y .  4.05 

(Refund  from  commission  merchant). 

Miss  Ella  Goodrich,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y .  5.64 

(Returns  on  work  done). 

Mrs.  Leon  Backus,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y .  1.95 

(Returns  for  work  done). 

Clarence  Van  Hoesen,  Ravena,  N.  Y .  120.00 

(Pay  for  milk  sold). 

Fred  C.  Clark,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. .  65.28 

(Returns  on  vegetables  sold). 

Mrs.  Theo.  Fornwalt,  Baldwin,  Md. . . .  3.00 

(Refund  on  live  stock). 

Edward  Streiff,  Syracuse,  N.  Y .  45.00 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  dog). 

G.  L.  Hornbeck,  Ferndale,  N.  Y .  7.50 

(Refund  on  dog). 

Walter  Drean,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y .  8.00 

(Refund  on  dog). 

D.  F.  Casey,  Jamesville,  N.  Y . — .  3.35 

(Returns  on  bags  sold). 


$598.12 


General  Claims  Adjusted.  Where  No  Money  is  Involved 

N.  Y. 


R.  D.  Showers,  Cato,  N.  Y. 

(Merchandise  order  replaced), 
A.  E.  Spear,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

(Radio  order  filled). 


Walter  Clemens,  East  Rochester, 

(Order  filled). 

Mrs.  Nelson  Littlefield,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  from  mail  order  house). 


Total  Paid  to  Subscribers  $3,630.23 


THE  NEW 

FARQUHAR  SAWMILL 

With  Quick  Acting  Feed 
Wide  Feed  Belt 


New  Automatic  Geared  Set  Works 


Quickly  Handled  Side  Operating  Dog 

This  new  line  meets  every  possible  demand 
for  rapid,  economical  production  of  accurately 
sawed  lumber.  Sizes  for  tractor  or  heavier 
power.  Log  Beam  Carriage  for  long,  slender 
logs;  Head  Block  Carriage  for  standard  saw¬ 
ing.  Railroad  Ties,  etc. 

Write  for  Sawmill  Bulletin.  It  shows  how  a 
small  investment  wHl  bring  big  returns. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  666,  York,  Pa..  U.  S.  A. 


^Sale  Extended^ 

Until  April  1st 

DEDUCT  10% 

FROM  CATALOG  PRICES 


Modern  Bathroom 


Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin,  Complete 
with  all  Fittings  and  Five- 
Year  Guaranteed  Materials. 


Was  $58.50.  Now 


ana  enamel- 

$52-65 


WT  p  Po  TT  The  Freight 
V  T  U  X  Cl  J  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 


254  West  34th  St. 


New  York 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Turn  Idle  Acres  Into 
Profit  and  — 


Save  Time  and  Money  on  other  Disking  Jobs 


Turn  old  pasture  land,  hard  baked  bottom  land, 
cleared  wood  land,  drained  swamps,  etc.,  into  big  pro¬ 
ducing  acres  with  the  CLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  & 
Bog  Plow  and  Harrow. 

For  this  sturdy  machine,  with  its  extra  heavy  disks 
easily  and  quickly  breaks  up  and  pulverizes  soil  that’s 
too  tough  for  the  average  plow  or  harrow. 

The  CLARK  CUTAWAY’  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Har¬ 
row  is  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over  because  it  makes  productive  land  out  of  waste 
land. 

Equipped  with  Heat  treated  disks  of  cutlery  steel  forged 
sharp  for  better  and  longer  service.  For  all  tractors, 
also  2  and  4  horses. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  FREE  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage,”  and  catalog  fully  describing  the  Bush  & 
Bog  Plow  and  Harrow  and  other  Clark  Cutaway  farm 
implements. 

Clark, 


'crawMY” 


Mail  Coupon  for  Information 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company, 

69  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  Free  catalog,  prices  and  FREE  book,  “The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


Name 


Address 


364)  26 

What  Is  “Good  Seed” 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

important  except  as  it  indicates  health 
and  freedom  from  damage.  Sometimes 
discoloration  is  caused  by  disease  or¬ 
ganisms.  In  other  cases  it  may  be 
merely  due  to  staining  by  bad  weather 
at  harvest  time.  In  such  cases  if  the 
variety  and  germination  are  right,  it 
may  well  be  disregarded. 

A  third  general  characteristic  of  good 
seed  is  freedom  from  seed  borne  dis¬ 
eases.  Some  kinds  of  diseases  can  be 
eliminated  by  seed  treatment.  In  any 
case  it  is  worth  while  in  purchasing 
seed  to  obtain  it  as  disease  free  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Field  peas  are  as  striking  an 
example  of  this  as  any.  Only  clean 
seed  should  be  sown.  Wherever  dis¬ 
eases  can  be  remedied  by  seed  treat¬ 
ments,  such  precautions  will  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  seed  value. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  seed  should  be 
clean.  I  have  mentioned  this  feature 
at  some  length  and  will  merely  add 
that  insistence  that  all  seed  purchased 
be  free  from  impurities,  especially  weed 
seed  is  a  precaution  which  no  farmer 
can  afford  to  overlook. 


How  to  Grow  Soybeans 

The  soil.  This  crop  is  not  particu¬ 
lar  as  to  soil.  It  grows  well  on  light 
soils  or  on  clays.  It  will  grow  on 
land  too  wet  for  alfalfa  or  clover.  It 
will  make  a  fair  crop  on  land  that  is 
not  in  a  high  state  of  fertility.  Like 
other  legumes,  it  responds  to  lime  but 
it  will  stand  more  soil  acidity  than 
clover  or  alfalfa. 

Seed-bed.  The  preparation  of  the 
seed-bed  should  be  similar  to  that  for 
corn.  If  possible  the  land  should  be 
plowed  fairly  early  and  the  weeds  given 
a  chance  to  be  killed  by  thorough  har¬ 
rowing. 

Time  of  sowing.  The  soybean  is  a 
hot  weather  plant.  A  week  or  two 
after  corn  planting  is  about  the  best 
time  to  sow. 

Methods  of  sowing.  The  best  way 
to  sow  the  crop  for  hay  is  with  a  grain 
drill.  The  seed  may  be  broadcast  by 
hand  and  harrowed  in,  but  a  peck 
more  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  generally 
required  to  secure  as  good  a  stand  as 
with  drilling. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  cover  the 
seed  too  deep.  It  will  not  stand  as 
deep  covering  as  corn.  If  the  soil 
crusts  over  the  seed  a  light  harrowing 
would  be  in  order. 

Amount  of  seed.  The  amount  to  use 
will  depend  somewhat  on  the  size  of 
the  seed.  With  varieties  having  seed 
of  average  size  such  as  Wilson,  and 
with  drill  sowing,  5  pecks  to  the  acre 
is  about  right.  The  beans  should  be 
spaced  about  3  to  4  inches  apart  in 
the  drill.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  test 
out  the  spacing  before  planting  ac¬ 
tually  begins. 

Inoculation.  If  the  crop  is  being 
grown  for  the  first  time  on  a  field,  the 
seeds  should  be  inoculated.  Although 
soybeans  will  make  a  better  growth 
without  inoculation’  than  alfalfa  or 
clover,  especially  on  good  land,  it  usu¬ 
ally  pays  to  inoculate  the  crop. 

Fertilization.  On  good  land  the  only 
fertilizer  needed  is  acid  phosphate.  On 
land  that  is  poor  to  fair,  a  mixed  ferti¬ 
lizer  such  as  a  3-12-3  might  well  be 
used.  From  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre 
is  about  the  range  of  application.  On 
poor  land  manure  would  be  a  great 
help. 

Since  soybean  plants  are  easily 
burned  by  direct  contact  with  mineral 
fertilizers,  heavy  applications  should 
not  be  made  directly  in  the  row.  No 
harm  should  result,  however,  if  not 
more  than  300  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre  is  sowed  with  a  grain  drill,  all 
the  holes  being  used. — New  Jersey 
State  Bulletin. 


Possible  Causes  of  Glover 
Failure  in  the  East 

1.  Poor  drainage. 

2.  Lack  of  plant  food  in  soil. 

3.  Insufficient  lime. 

4.  Absence  of  the  proper  inoculat¬ 
ing  bacteria. 

5.  Too  heavy  nurse  crop  robs  crop 
of  moisture. 

6.  Insect  pests  and  diseases. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  23,  1929 

Potato  Yield  Increased 

100  Bu.  per  Acre 

with  "AA  QUALITY  ”  Fertilizer 

T  N  a  season  like  last,  when  potato  prices  are  out  of  line,  it  takes  a  big 
yield  of  No.  One  quality  to  come  out  ahead.  The  experience  of 
Smith-Canastota,  Inc.,  which  operates  the  Sky  High  Farm,  Canastota, 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  shows  how  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  safeguard 
profits  in  an  off -price  season  and  ensure  extra  profits  in  seasons  when 
potato  prices  are  what  they  should  be.  Read  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  H.  Coulter,  Treasurer  of  Smith-Canastota,  Inc.: 


This  season  we  grew  5  acres  of  potatoes,  which 
produced  a  yield  as  high  as  550  bu.  to  the 
acre  and  on  the  5  acres  averaged  better  than 
400  bu.  to  the  acre. 

In  this  5-acre  field  we  set  aside  an  experi¬ 
mental  plot  of  V2  acre.  The  plot  did  not 
receive  any  fertilizer.  The  yield  and  quality 
on  this  plot  were  so  poor  we  did  not  feel  that 
it  would  pay  for  the  cost  of  harvesting,  there¬ 
fore  we  did  not  dig  the  crop.  The  other  4V2 
acres  received  an  application  of  1,600  lbs.  of 
"AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  per  acre,  which 
was  entirely  responsible  for  the  high  yield,  as 
the  same  care  was  given  to  both  plots. 

We  have  used  your  Fertilizers  for  the  past  3 
years,  and  during  the  past  season  used  87 
tons.  Previous  to  that  time  we  used  various 
other  makes  but  discontinued  their  use  in  favor  of 
"AA  QUALITY.” 

Comparing  the  yield  of  our  potatoes  with  potato 
crops  grown  in  this  section  on  other  makes  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  we  find  we  have  an  increase  in  yield  of  100 
bu.  to  the  acre. 

SMITH-CANASTOTA,  INC., 
Oct.  16,  1928.  Per  J.  H.  Coulter,  Treas. 


Above  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Coulter,  of  Smith-Canastota,  Inc.,  Canastota, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  authorizes  the  statement  that  "AA 
QUALITY”  Fertilizer  produced  100  bu.  more  potatoes  per  acre 
than  were  grown  with  other  makes  of  fertilizer. 


Note  particularly  what  Mr.  Coulter  says  about  In¬ 
creased  yields  obtained  with  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizer.  Hundreds  of  farmers  have  written  similar 
letters,  covering  every  crop  grown  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Take  beans,  for  instance.  Mr.  Edmund 
Chadwick,  of  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y.,  tells  of  a  record 
crop  which  was  planted,  harvested  and  sold  in  three 
months.  His  letter  follows: 

My  beans  were  planted  July  4,  1928,  about  five 
weeks  later  than  beans  are  usually  planted  in  this 
section.  The  crop  was  planted,  harvested  and  sold 
within  three  months,  which  is  a  record-breaker.  The 
crop  yielded  24  bu.  per  acre,  and  sold  for  #8.50 
per  bu. 

Your  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  deserves  full 
credit  for  the  phenomenal  crop.  I  am  convinced 
that  your  fertilizer  is  the  best  on  the  market. 

Oct.  26,  1928.  EDMUND  CHADWICK. 


Every  farmer  who  wants  to  make  the  most 
profit  out  of  his  crops  should  act  on  these 
facts.  "AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  con¬ 
tain  the  choicest  plant-food  materials,  scien¬ 
tifically  blended,  mixed  and  cured  to  assure 
perfect  mechanical  condition. 

Larger  yields  of  better-quality  crops — 
and  bigger  profits — make  "AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”  Fertilizers  by  all  odds  the  cheapest 
you  can  possibly  buy. 

See  the  nearest  "AA  QUALITY”  dealer 
at  once  or  write  us  for  quotations. 


Long  Island  Grower  Gets  Big  Yield.  .  .  .  Messrs,  An¬ 
drew  Pierson  Strong  and  Stanley  Talmage  Strong, 
of  Wainscott,  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  write: 

We  planted  about  70  acres  in  potatoes  this  season 
and  averaged  about  300  bu.  per  acre  of  fine-quality 
Green  Mountain  Potatoes.  We  used  "AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”  Fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  2,500  lbs.  per  acre. 

On  one  field  of  20  acres,  which  by  the  way  has 
been  planted  in  potatoes  continuously  for  over 
twenty  years  (with  exception  of  one  year)  we  ob¬ 
tained  the  excellent  yield  of  350  bu.  per  acre. 
Manure  has  never  been  used  on  this  field  during  the 
entire  20  years.  Nothing  but  "AA  QUALITY ” 
Fertilizer.  ANDREW  PIERSON  STRONG, 

Oct.  11,  1928  STANLEY  TALMAGE  STRONG 

19%  tons  of  silage  corn  per  acre,  17  feet  high.  .  .  . 
Blair  Bros.,  of  Mooers,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  write: 

For  12  years  we  have  used  "AA  QUALITY”  Fer¬ 
tilizer;  prior  to  that  date  we  used  other  makes  of 
fertilizer.  We  prefer  "AA  QUALITY”  because 
it  produces  better  crops.  For  the  past  two  years 
we  have  used  AGRICO  for  Corn  ("AA  QUAL¬ 
ITY”)  and  it  sure  has  produced  the  best  crops  of 
corn  we  ever  raised.  This  year  we  raised  19/4  tons 
of  ensilage  corn  per  acre.  Some  of  the  corn 
measured  17  feet  in  height. 

Oct.  12,  1928.  BLAIR  BROS. 

Our  ’’ Agricultural  Service  Bureau,”  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  about 
crops,  soil  or  fertilizers.  Send  for  our  Booklets. 

Please  state  the  crops  in  which  you  are  interested. 

“AA  QUALITY” 


FERTILIZERS 


•iiU&ElltfS 


Manufactured  only  by 


The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Executive  Offices: 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  say  that  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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SPECIAL  ISSUE  FOR  WOMEN 


Little  Recipes  for  Little  Cooks 


Read  this  about  Betty! 

LITTLE  Betty  is  a  real  girl. 

She  lives  on  a  great,  big 
farm  in  Brown  County,  Minne¬ 
sota.  Betty  is  fortunate,  for  her 
mother  has  had  special  training 
in  diet  and  nutrition  so  that  she 
knows  just  what  things  are  best 
to  make  strong  and  happy  little 
folks.  Betty’s  grandfather  was 
selected  as  a  Master  Farmer, 
which  is  about  the  highest  honor 
that  a  farmer  can  achieve,  and 
her  grandmother  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  Master  Homemakers 
of  America,  an  honor  just  as 
great  as  that  of  a  Master  Farmer. 
To  have  Betty’s  help  is  a  real 
treat  for  little  farm  girls. 


I  am  going  to  tell  other  little  girls  how  to  cook  lots  of 
good  things — just  like  my  mother  has  told  me! 

This  is  the  first  of  a  great,  long  series  of  these  full  page  recipes  for  little  girls.  If  you  have  never  learned 
to  cook ,  or  mother  has  been  too  busy  to  help  you,  be  sure  to  read  every  word  on  this  page,  for  you 
will  enjoy  it.  Then  watch  for  another  one  that  will  be  ready  by  little  Betty  in  just  four  weeks. 


Dear  Little  Cooks: 

Of  course  I  have  helped  mother  at  the  cooking 
ever  since  I  was  big  enough  to  stand  on  a  chair 
by  the  mixing  board  and  tease  for  bread  dough 
for  biscuit.  I  wasn’t  much  help,  I  guess,  and  the 
biscuits  were  more  like  bullets  when  I  had  them 
baked  but  it  was  fun. 

Mother  was  quite  patient  and  willing  to  let  me 
too,  unless  she  was  just  awfully  busy  and  then  I 
had  to  wait  till  next  time  with  my  cooking. 

Daddy  helped  with  my  cooking  too  by  bringing 
in  pigeon  eggs  for  my  baking.  They  were  just 
right  for  the  little  recipes  I  used  because  they 
were  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  a  regular  hen’s 
egg  and  one-fourth  was  the  size  of  recipe  mother 
usually  gave  me. 

After  I  have  tried  the  little  recipe  a  few  times, 
mother  gives  me  the  family  sized  recipe  and  then 
I  can  make  enough  for  all  of  us.  Daddy  is  always 
SO  pleased  when  I  make  muffins  for  his  supper. 

So  many  girls  would  like  to  learn  to  cook,  but 
mother  says  often  they  can  not  because  their 
mothers  are  afraid  they  wouldn’t  have  good  luck 

and  the  sugar  and  but¬ 
ter  and  all  the  other 
good  things  they  used 
would  be  wasted. 

So  I  thought  maybe 
I  could  send  my  little 
recipes  to  the  girls 
who  read  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Page  and  per¬ 
haps  they  could  have 
as  much  fun  cooking 
as  I  do. 

This  is  just  a  kind  of 
a  get-acquainted  let¬ 
ter  and  just  one  real 
little  recipe  for  you  to 
try. 

Remember  I  will 
have  some  more  things 
for  you  to  try  in  just 
four  weeks.  Watch  for 
them! 


To  Mothers 
of  Little  Cooks 


THIS  week  we  are  beginning  some  simple 
lessons  in  cookery  for  the  girls  who 
read  the  Children’s  Page.  These  lessons 
are  intended  to  help  busy  mothers  who  would 
like  to  teach  their  daughters  to  cook  and  yet 
find  it  hard  to  take  the  time  for  it. 

The  recipes  will  be  small  in  order  that  the 
beginners’  failures  (for  we  must  expect  there 
will  be  a  few)  will  not  be  too  expensive.  The 
larger  recipe  will  be  given  too  so  that  as  soon 
as  results  with  the  small  recipe  justify,  the 
little  cook  may  be  allowed  to  try  making 
enough  for  the  family. 

With  three  little  daughters,  all  eager  to  try 
their  hand  at  cooking,  it  has  taken  some  time 
and  a  lot  of  patience  to  let  them,  but  now  that 
the  oldest  (eleven)  has  mastered  enough 
simple  dishes  so  that  she  can  be  trusted  to 
prepare  a  meal  alone  when  it  is  necessary,  I 
feel  that  it  has  been  worth  while. 

Having  learned  to  do  some  of  the  more 
simple  things  a  little  girl  has  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  build  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  cookery  almost  certain  to  be 
very  useful  to  her  later  on.  She  finds 
pleasure  in  such  cookery  lessons  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  her  mother  soon  begins  to  receive  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  time  and  patience  she  has 
invested. 

So  we  ask  you,  mothers, 
to  be  interested  and  to  help 
these  little  cooks  in  order 
that  they  may  get  as  much 
fun  and  benefit  as  possible 
from  these  lessons. 

Mrs.R.  C.  Dahlberg, 
Betty’s  Mother. 
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-fXt-  Vrvn  Betty  wants  you  to  save  every  one  of  these  pages  of 
OC1  dp  XDUUiX.  1U1  X  UU  Lottie  Recipes  for  Little  Cooks,  so  she  has  asked  us  to 
fix  up  a  dandy  scrapbook  that  you  can  easily  paste  them  into.  We  have  them  all  ready  and  have 
put  in  a  lot  of  other  things  that  will  help  you  in  learning  to  cook  and  bake  as  you  take  these  lessons. 
To  get  one,  all  you  have  to  do  is  send  us  your  name,  address  and  age  with  ten  cents  or  have  Mother 
do  it,  and  ask  for  one  of  Betty’s  scrapbooks.  We  will  send  it  to  you  in  the  first  mail.  Address  your 
letter  to  Betty,  care  of  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


A  Nice  Baked  Apple 

There  is  an  old  saying  about  “An  Apple  a  Day 
Keeps  the  Doctor  Away”  and  so  apples  are  one  of 
the  things  we  don’t  economize  on  at  our  house, 
though  there  are  lots  of  others  that  we  do. 

Quite  often  mother  lets  me  bake  an  apple  for 
my  school  lunch  and  this  is  how  I  do  it:  First  I 
pick  out  a  nice,  smooth,  sound  looking  apple, 
wash  and  dry  it.  Then  I  take  out  the  core  with 
an  apple  corer.  Usually  I  bake  my  apple  in  a 
small  basin  or  pie  plate  and  I  put  in  just  enough 
water  to  cover  the  bottom  of  this  dish.  Then 
I  put  in  the  apple. 

Into  the  hole  where  the  core  was  I  put  sugar 
(white  or  brown)  enough  to  fill  it  well  and  the 
apple  is  ready  to  put  in  the  oven.  I  can’t  tell 
you  just  how  long  to  leave  your  apple  in  to  bake 
because  the  kind  of  apple  makes  a  difference, 
some  apples  bake  quicker  than  other  kinds,  and 
the  heat  of  the  oven  counts  too.  Thirty  minutes 
seems  about  right  for  most  apples. 

When  the  apple  has  baked  about  long  enough 
I  test  it  to  be  sure  before  I  take  it  out.  I  stick  ^ 
a  fork  or  a  toothpick  into  it  and  if  it  seems  soft 
all  through  I  know  it  is  done. 

I  like  to  put  this  plain  baked  apple  on  a  pretP 
dish  when  I  serve  it  and  if  I  can  have  a  spoontu* 
cf  whipped  cream  for  the  top  and  a  tiny  bit  oi 
bright  red  jelly  to  drop  in  the  center  of  the 
cream  it  looks  just  as  pretty  as  can  be. 

Next  time  I  bake  ah  apple  I  am  going  to  trj 
something  different.  I  shall  stuff  the  hole  in 
middle  with  raisins  or  dates  or  figs  because  I  ^ 
a  change  even  with  anything  as  good  as  bake 
apples.  Once  I  surprised  our  family  by 
the  hole  in  a  plain  baked  apple  with  jam  before 
I  put  on  the  cream.  They  all  liked  that. 

I  have  another  recipe  for  next  month,  ptea-e 
watch  for  it. 

P.  S.  Mother  says  I  ought  to  tell  you  to  ttf 
putting  red  cinnamon  candies  into  the  center 
stead  of  sugar  and  see  how  pretty  and  good 


is. 
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The  Tourist  Home  and  How  To  Furnish  It 


Comfort  and  Attractiveness  Are  Vital  Factors  in  Its  Success 


EDITOR'S  Note:  The  tourist  home  as  a  possible  way 
of  earning  money  appeals  to  a  great  many  farm 
people.  But  many  tourists  have  had  unfortunate  ex¬ 
periences  and  are  wary  about  stopping  at  any  tour¬ 
ist  home.  Therefore  if  the  confidence  of  the  travel¬ 
ing  public  is  to  be  kept  and  if  this  source  of  indome 
to  rural  people  is  to  continue,  tourist  home  man¬ 
agers  will  need  to  take  advantage  of  every  helpful 
suggestion.  For  that  reason  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  printing  a  short  series  of  articles  by  spe¬ 
cialists  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics  on  how  to  have  a  tourist  home  the  trav¬ 
eler  will  like.  The  first  articles  of  the  series  follow : 

OW  can  I  earn  money  at  home?  This 
question  is  being  asked  by  women  all  over 
the  country.  Many  have  found  the 
answer.  One  answer  is  “the  tourist 
home." 

For  a  successful  home,  “the  first 
important  thing,”  says  Mrs.  C.  B. 

Maybury,  for  four  years  manager  of 
a  tourist  home  near  East  Homer, 

New  York,  “is  an  attractive  sign.  I 
have  made  a  study  of  signs  through 
New  York  and  New  England  and 
when  I  came  to  make  my  sign  I 
tried  to  have  something  that  would 
say  what  I  wanted  to  say  in  a  con¬ 
cise,  dignified  manner.  The  signs 
reading  ‘Tourist  Home— Bath,  Gar¬ 
age,  Meals’  did  not  appeal  to  me. 

My  sign  reads : 

Tourist  Home 
All  Accommodations 

I  feel  that  answers  the  purpose 
splendidly.  I  had  my  sign  made  by 
a  professional  sign  company.  Many 
remark  upon  its  attractiveness.  Peo¬ 
ple  frequently  pass  to  turn  around 


By  NANCY  K  MASTERMAN  and 
DOROTHY  BARNARD  SCOTT 

N.  Y.  State  College  of  Home  Economics, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

and  come  back  and  remain  over  night.  The  sign 
helped  Bring  them  back.” 

This  discussion  of  signs  with  Mrs.  Maybury 
reminded  me  of  a  conversation  not  long  ago  with 
a  man  who  travels  the  highways  of  the  state. 
“Why  is  it,”  he  said,  “some  signs  say  ‘Rooms  for 
Tourists  with  Bath’  and  some  say  just,  ‘Rooms 
for  Tourists’  ?  Evidently  the  latter  are  not  so 
particular,”  The  operator  of  a  home  for  tour¬ 


ists  cannot  be  too  particular  in  this  matter  of 
signs.  To  have  a  tourist  home  you  must  first 
catch  the  tourist.  The  first  bait  is  an  attractive 
sign. 

From  the  sign  one’s  eye  travels  over  the 
grounds.  A  well  kept  lawn  with  flowers  and 
shrubs  is  a  second  inducement  to  stop.  Restful 
shade,  inviting  vistas  to  the  fields  beyond  add 
attractiveness.  There  should  be  no  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  standing  around  bespeaking  the  careless 
farmer.  The  house  itself  must  be  bright,  cheer¬ 
ful  and  homelike.  Many  of  the  old  brick  houses 
are  handicapped  from  the  beginning  because 
they  present  a  gloomy,  dark,  brood¬ 
ing  exterior. 

Cleanliness  should  be  the  keynote 
of  the  entrance  and  porch  and  in¬ 
deed  of  the  entire  home.  Comfort¬ 
able  chairs,  benches,  possibly  a 
swing  or  hammock  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  More  than  one  porch  is  an 
advantage  where  there  may  be  sev¬ 
eral  parties  of  guests.  Grass  rugs 
are  attractive  on  porches  and  are 
easy  to  clean. 

Simplicity  makes  for  charming 
interiors.  All  unnecessary  furni¬ 
ture,  bric-a-brac  and  things  that 
clutter  the  house  should  be  elimin¬ 
ated.  The  housewife  must  look  at 
her  rooms  through  the  eyes  of  her 
guests.  She  will  save  much  time 
and  \  energy  spent  in  dusting  by 
studying  her  rooms  and  eliminating 
everything  that  does  not  add  to  the 
usefulness  or  beauty  of  the-  room. 
The  country  is  the  place  of  fresh 
( Continued  on  Page  9) 


This  attractive  tourist  home  with  its  equally  attractive  sign  under  the  elm  in 
front  is  called  “Elmdale.”  It  is  operated  by  Glen  L.  Mickel  at  Hector,  N.  Y. 


A  Remedy  for  Neighborhood  Quarrels 

A  Full  Program  Keeps  the  Community  Out  of  Mischief-Making 


QUAKERTOWN  is  just  a  small  shoe¬ 
string  settlement  with  a  dozen  old-fash¬ 
ioned  homes  scattered  along  two  miles  of 
dirt  road,  with  a  school,  a  church  and  a 
cemetery  at  the  center  of  population.  Most  of 
the  farms  have  been  in  the  same  families  for 
years,  some  well  over  the  century  mark.  The  old 
Quaker  habiliments  are  no  longer  worn  by  the 
residents  of  this  Western  New  York  State  settle¬ 
ment  but  the  neighborly  spirit  of  home-spun 
days  is  kept  alive  in  the  heart  of  Quakertown 
by — Well,  Mrs.  Hall,  one  of  the  leaders  in  'the 
community  life  will  tell  about  it  in  her  way. 

“You  just  can’t  be  mad  at  your  next  door 
neighbor,”  Mrs.  Hall  says,  “even  if  his  cows  did 
get  into  your  garden  and  eat  all  your  cabbage,  if 
you  are  wearing  his  great  grandmother’s  wrap¬ 
per  which  he  dug  out  of  the  attic,  in  the  next 
pageant.  Neither  can  you  hate  someone  even  if 
his  dog  did  kill  your  pet  rooster, 
if  you  are  to  have  a  tete-a-tete 
a-la-hero  and  heroine  in  the 
next  play”. 

We  find  that  the  best  way  to 
be  happy  and  contented  is  to  be 
busy.  We  have  put  on  five 
home  talent  plays  in  the  last  five 
years,  real  plays,  for  which  we 
have  charged  admission,  and 
we’ve  had  a  remarkably  good 
time  doing  it.  We  have  no 
neighborhood  quarrels  or  scraps, 
we  re  too  busy  planning  our 
ne-H  entertainment  or  social”. 

ft’s  true  that  Mrs.  Brown 
ftjny  become  peeved  at  Mrs. 

Ween  and  refuse  to  speak  to 
her  at  the  Ladies’  Aid,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting’s  over  they  are 
Sure  to  be  deep  in  the  mysteries 


By  PROFESSOR  RALPH  A.  FELTON 

Dept,  of  Rural  Social  Organization 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

of  what  is  best  for  an  Indian  costume  or  how  to 
make  three  pumpkin  pies  with  only  five  eggs  to 
take  to  the  next  community  supper”. 

“Personally,  I  believe  that  in  our  Community 
Club  lies  the  secret  of  our  success”,  Mrs.  Hall 
continues.  “This  is  the  organization  under 
whose  auspices  we  produce  our  plays  and  hold 
our  socials.  Our  president  is  a  genial  personage, 
one  of  the  few  who  is  blessed  with  tact  and 
patience.  We  all  tell  him  our  woes  and  imagined 
grievances.  He  listens  most  sympathetically  and 
that  makes  us  feel  good,  then  he  turns  and  does 
exactly  as  he  pleases  and  somehow  makes  us 
like  it”. 

“Of  course  we  have  mortgages,  taxes,  and  all 
the  other  evils  known  to  farmers,  and  we  prac¬ 


tice  a  play  or  have  a  picnic  when  we  should  be 
hoeing  potatoes  or  planting  corn,  but  if  one  of 
us  gets  too  far  behind  we  all  pitch  in  and  help 
him  out.  None  of  us  women  are  too  good  to 
don  overalls  and  ride  the  potato  planter  if  need 
be”, 

Mrs.  Hall  then  proudly  told  how  she  helped 
plant  several  acres  of  potatoes  one  day  and  in 
the  evening  had  a  good  time  taking  the  part  of 
the  heroine  in  a  play. 

Everybody  Is  Invited 

“We  don’t  have  any  stated  invitation  lists  like 
they  do  in  the  city”,  explained  Mrs.  Hall. 
“Everybody  is  invited  and  everybody  comes.  Be¬ 
sides  our  Community  Club,  we  have  a  Home 
Bureau,  a  Church  and  a  Sunday  School  and  of 
course  the  Ladies’  Aid.  Everyone  takes  turns 
being  an  officer  and  refrains  from  criticising  his 
fellow  man,  knowing  full  well 
that  next  year  he  may  be  wear¬ 
ing  the  other  fellow’s  shoes”. 

When  asked  if  the  movies 
were  hurting  the  life  of  the 
community,  Mrs.  Hall  dismissed 
the  question  with  a  smile.  “I 
don’t  believe  a  dozen  of  us  have 
been  to  the  movies  in  the  past  ten 
years”,  she  explained.  “We’re 
too  busy  putting  on  our  own 
entertainments,  our  suppers, 
plays  and  socials  and  most  of  us 
have  four  or  five  small  children 
to  care  for”. 

“We  don’t  need  any  ‘back  to 
the  land’  or  ‘stay  on  the  farm’ 
movement.  Most  of  us  married 
the  ‘boy  next  door’  and  we’re 
happy  and  cQntented  with  farm 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


A  Country  Mother's  Prayer 


LORD,  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  prec¬ 
ious  gift  which  led  me  down  into  the 
shadowed  valley  to  lay  claim  to  it,  re¬ 
turning  with  another’s  life  upon  my 
breast.  I  am  thankful  for  the  brown 
childish  face  which  laughs  at  me  as  he 
comes  home  from  play,  and  little  hands 
which  sometimes  blunder  in  forbidden 
places  but  reach  for  me  in  every  time  of 
need.  For  this  clean  air  he  breathes,  for 
this  broad  playground  of  the  prairie,  and 
for  the  food  which  builds  his  growing 
body  I  am  thankful.  Teach  me  that  he, 
his  dad  and  I  have  that  which  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  world:  loved  ones,  a 
home  upon  a  hill,  and  happiness. 

I  am  thankful  for  that  love  of  fields 


By  Mrs.  J.  P.  Nawrot 


and  open  sky  which 
brought  a  mother 
and  father  here,  and  for  the  strength 
which  led  us  toiling  up  this  hill  to  make 
our  home.  Grant,  Lord,  that  true  love 
and  strength  be  my  boy’s,  that  the  clear, 
sunlight  shall  keep  glowing  in  his  face 
the  light  of  joy,  that  the  warm  wind  shall 
breathe  into  his  body  the  pureness  of 
the  sky  from  whence  it  came,  that  sights 
of  deepening  sunsets  and  returning 
dawns  shall  speak  to  him  life’s  truth  and 
beauty,  and  that  the  broadness  of  our 
country  shall  give  of  its  great  spirit  to 
enlarge  his  soul.  This  grant  with  years 
for  me  to  love  and  labor  for  my  farmer 
boy  who  sleeps  so  sweetly  on  his  mother’s 
arm. 
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Farm  Women  In  World  Affairs 


THAT  rural  women  are  stepping  right  along 
with  their  menfolks  is  proved  by  their  forth¬ 
coming  international  organization  which  will 
occur  in  London  on  April  30th.  The  International 
Council  of  Women  will  be  a  council  devoted  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  interests  of  rural  women.  Just 
think  of  it !  The  stay-at-home  rural  woman  is 
beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  factor  in  world 
affairs  and  it  signifies  a  real  step  forward  that  a 
definite  organization  devoted  to  her  interests  is 
to  be  formed. 

Another  cause  for  gratification  is  that  two 
New  York  State  women  are  to  be  there  at  the 
Council  meeting,  representing  the  Country  Life 
Association  and  the  New  York  State  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation.  Mrs.  G.  Thomas  Powell  of 
Glen  Cove,  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  both  past-presidents  of  the  Home  Bureau 
Federation,  will  be  traveling  in  Europe  and  have 
been  authorized  to  represent  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  named. 

The  good  wishes  of  their  many  friends  and  of 
American  Agriculturist  in  their  mission  will 
attend  them. — G.  W.  H. 


A  Word  for  the  High  School 

“There  is  too  much  fuss  made  about  high  schools. 
They  are  breeding  criminals  and  are  boosted  by 
paupers  and  dumbheads.  These  high  schools  are 
hot  beds  of  disease,  dishonesty  and  sickness.  This 
is  not  a  free  country.  We  encourage  debts  and 
murder  and  all  kinds  of  wrong.” 

THE  above  is  a  portion  of  a  long  letter  filled 
with  similar  sentiments  from  a  woman  who 
says  she  is  a  mother.  What  a  terrible  thing 
it  must  be  to  go  through  life  believing  that  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  are  wrong.  Worse  still, 
how  terrible  it  is  for  children  to  have  parents 
who  always  take  this  attitude. 

It  is  an  amazing  fact  that  there  are  a  few 
people  still  holding  views  like  the  above  in  nearly 
every  neighborhood.  They  are  the  modern  coun¬ 
terparts  of  those  who  in  early  times  always  op¬ 
posed  all  educational  advance  because  they 
claimed  that  it  was  dangerous  for  the  masses. 
But  when  the  liberty-loving  pioneers  began  to 
settle  America,  the  demand  for  education  was  in 
the  very  air  of  their  new  country,  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of"  the  log  schoolhouse  was  only  second  to 
the  building  of  the  log  home  and  church. 

Driven  back  by  advancing  civilization,  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  education  retreated  only  a  little  ways 


and  entrenched  themselves  behind  the  claim  or 
idea  that  the  education  of  the  masses  should  be 
limited  only  to  the  male  sex  and  should  never 
under  any  circumstances  extend  beyond  the  three 
R’s.  Girls  were  not  admitted  to  schools  in  early 
colonial  times.  Slowly  but  surely  the  forces  of 
ignorance  have  been  conquered  by  public  opinion 
until  the  curriculum  has  been  added  to  and  en¬ 
riched  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  changing  times 
and  until  finally  the  people  of  America  began  to 
see  that  elementary  education  was  not  enough 
and  to  demand  that  their  boys  and  girls  should 
go  to  high  school. 

One  of  the  finest  things  about  American  par¬ 
ents  has  been  their  determination  to  give  their 
children  better  educational  advantages  than  they 
themselves  received.  Unable  to  leave  them  any 
great  amount  of  wealth,  they  have  determined  to 
give  them  a  still  better  legacy  in  the  form  of  an 
education,  something  that  “neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  thieves  break  through  nor 
steal.” 

All  educational  methods  and  institutions  have 
their  faults.  The  high  schools,  of  course,  are  not 
perfect,  but  the  charge  that  they  breed  immor¬ 
ality  is  an  insult  to  the  millions  of  fine  young- 
people  now  in  high  school,  to  their  parents  and  to 
the  great  body  of  teachers  who  are  doing  so 
much  for  young  America.  The  boys  and  girls  of 
today  will  measure  up  to  the  young  people  of 
any  other  generation  or  time. 

The  best  answer  as  to  what  the  fathers  and 
mothers  think  of  the  high  schools  is  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  now  attending 
them.  In  spite  of  all  the  opposition  to  education, 
there  are  now  28,000,000  children  in  our  various 
educational  institutions  in  America  and  more 
than  half  of  our  boys  and  girls  of  high  school 
age  are  in  high  school  at  the  present  time.  In 
these  figures,  we  have  the  best  assurance  of  the 
future  success  of  the  nation. 


What  Farmers  Are  Reading 

DURING  the  month  of  February,  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  received 
8,000  separate  postcards  and  letters,  asking 
for  bulletins  and  circulars  on  various  farm  sub¬ 
jects.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other  separate 
requests,  the  College  sent  out  a  total  of  184,000 
bulletins  during  this  one  month.  If  we  add  to 
this  the  material  furnished  to  farmers  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  all  of  the  other  experiment  stations  and 
colleges  of  America,  together  with  the  literally 
millions  of  requests  for  similar  information  that 
come  to  the  farm  papers,  we  get  a  grand  total 
of  requests  from  farmers  for  agricultural  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  simply  astounding.  Never  in  the 
history  of  agriculture  have  farmers  shown  as 
much  determination  to  learn  and  practice  the 
science  on  which  their  great  calling  is  based  as 
they  are  showing  at  the  present  time. 


Watch  Your  Seed  Corn 

REPORTS  from  seed  corn  growing  sections 
indicate  that  there  is  a  lot  of  poor  seed  corn 
on  the  market  this  year.  It  is  discouraging- 
after  spending  money  for  seed,  fertilizer  and 
labor  to  fit  the  ground,  to  find  when  it  is  too  late 
that  because  of  poor  seed  there  is  only  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  a  good  stand.  No  single  farm 
practice  pays  better  results  than  the  use  of  good 
seed.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  test  seed  corn  for 
germination.  There  is  a  special  need  of  doing 
it  this  year. 

The  Joy  of  Living  in  the  Country 

THE  fields  are  more  than  ground  to  be  plowed, 
the  trees  more  than  wood  for  wintei  fires  and 
a  fine  day  can  be  appreciated  far  more  than 
being  good  for  drying  the  wash.  Sad  is  the  state 
of  the  man  or  woman  who  sees  nothing  more 
than  the  practical  uses  of  the  things  with  which 
the  countryside  is  filled. 

Springtime  is  thrilling  with  the  new  tender 


flowers  and  leaves  and  the  general  unfolding  of 
nature.  Any  day’s  plowing  is  made  more  pleas¬ 
ant  by  a  look  across  the  fields  at  the  greening 
woods.  The  mere  feel  of  warm  sunshine  and 
the  look  of  a  bright  sky  is  uplifting  if  we  only 
tune  ourselves  to  enjoy  these  simple  pleasures.  ’ 
Growth  and  progress  distinguish  the  human 
from  the  lower  animals  and  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings  make  it  all  the  easier  to  respond  to  the  urge 
of  ambition.  Making  the  farmstead  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  and  inspiring  spot  is  within  practically 
everyone’s  grasp.  On  page  5  are  some  practical 
suggestions  as  to  bringing  this  about  and  you 
will  enjoy  reading  them. — G.  W.  H. 


Farm  Bureaus  Growing 

NEARLY  thirty-one  thousand  farmers  now 
belong  to  the  county  farm  bureaus  of  New 
York.  This  is  over  four  thousand  more  than 
had  joined  last  year  at  this  time.  It  is  evident 
that  more  and  more  farmers  are  coming  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  fine  work  these  county  organizations 
are  doing. 

When  Farm  Prices  Go  FJp 

WALLACE’S  Farmer  of  Iowa,  a  Standard 
Farm  Paper,  calls  attention  to  an  interest¬ 
ing  situation  in  the  production  and  market¬ 
ing  of  prunes.  In  1914  there  were  only  82,000 
acres  of  bearing  prunes  in  California  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  paying  crops  of 
California  farmers.  But  because  it  did  pay,  by 
1927,  there  were  165,000  acres  or  more  than 
double  the  number  in  1914  and  the  prices  drop¬ 
ped  so  that  they  cannot  be  produced  at  a  profit. 

Wallace’s  Farmer  concludes  that  this  is 
what  happens  when  the  price  of  any  single  farm 
product  is  high.  It  is  surely  followed  by  over¬ 
production  and  ruinous  prices  because  other  far¬ 
mers  turn  to  the  crop  that  does  the  best.  “There¬ 
fore,”  saVs  Wallace’s  Farmer,  “when  the  far¬ 
mers  of  the  country  go  to  a  higher  place  on  the 
income  scale,  they  must  go  in  a  body  unless  there 
is  a  general  increase  in  prices  all  along  the  line. 
Folks  in  the  less  favored  occupations  are  going 
to  swing  in  and  bring  about  over-production  in 
lines  that  are  momentarily  profitable.” 

We  think  that  the  editor  of  Wallace’s  Farmer 
is  only  partly  right  in  his  conclusion.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  agree  with  him  that  prices  of  all  farm 
products  should  be  higher,  but  just  as  surely  as 
the  sun  shines,  when  they  do  go  higher,  more 
people  are  going  to  stop  leaving  the  farm  for  the 
city,  more  ex- farmers  from  the  cities  are  going 
to  come  back  to  the  farms  and  soon  there  will 
be  over-production  all  along  the  line. 

This  sounds  discouraging.  What  is  the  an¬ 
swer?  Well,  the  first  answer  is  that  all  farm 
prices  can  go  up  quite  a  ways  before  there  is 
much  danger  of  over-production.  The  mam 
answer  to  the  problem,  however,  is  in  better 
farming.  The  man  who  has  kept  abreast  of 
scientific  knowledge,  follows  the  best  production 
practices,  keeps  records  on  his  crops,  animals 
and  business  transactions,  and  in  general  runs 
his  business  on  a  business-like  basis,  is  able  to 
stand  the  ups  and  downs  of  farm  prices,  m 
good  times  he  will  make  good  profits ;  in  bad 
times  he  will  make  a  living.  That  is  about  all 
that  can  be  expected  from  any  business  or  pro¬ 
fession. 

Aunt  Janet’s  Chestnut 

THE  traveling  salesman  came  down  to  tjie 
hotel  dining  room.  He  had  been  up  late  the 
night  before,  business  was  poor,  he  had  a 
headache  and  was  feeling  blue.  So  he  saiu  to 
j- 1-|  0  W  3- 1 1 F  C  S  S  * 

“Nellie,  all  I  want  for  breakfast  this  morning 
is  two  soft-boiled  eggs,  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  fe" 
kind  words.”  , 

The  waitress  returned  with  his  order,  j  e 
said,  “Nellie,  here  are  the  eggs  and  the  ooftee> 
but  where  are  the  few  kind  words?” 

“Don’t  eat  them  eggs,”  said  Nellie. 
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Put  the  Farm’s  Best  Foot  Forward 

Well-Planned  Grounds  Make  Good  Impression  on  All  Who  See  Them 


A  STRANGER  approaching  a  farmstead 
gets  a  very  definite  impression  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  before  he  sets  an  eye  on  one  individual 
living  there.  He  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
farmhouse,  the  barns,  their  condition  of  repair, 
and  the  general  effect,  attractive  or  otherwise,  of 
the  plantings  which  dot  the  grounds. 

Most  old  farmsteads  have  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  some  of  them  wonderfully  fine  speci¬ 
mens.  Yet  the  finest  individual  trees  or  shrubs 
can  present  a  cluttered,  untidy  effect  unless  care 
is  taken  to  make  them  a  part  of  a  well-ordered 
whole  scheme.  It  is  not  easy  nor  is  it  always 
necessary  to  move  large  shrubs  on  an  old  es¬ 
tablished  place,  yet  one 
misplaced  planting  may 
spoil  the  entire  effect. 

If  an  entirely  new 
lawn  is  being  started 
the  problem  is  simple 
in  that  it  does  not  in¬ 
volve  both  digging  up 
and  digging  in  again 
somewhere  else.  But 
no  matter  whether  an 
old  lawn  is  being  re¬ 
landscaped  or  a  new 
■one  is  being  started,  a 
definite  plan  should  be 
worked  out  on  paper 
beforehand.  This  saves 
a  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
calculation  and  disap¬ 
pointment  because  it 
helps  to  visualize  in  the  mind’s  eye  just  how  the 
finished  product  should  look.  In  this  way  it  is 
easier  to  determine  just  how  many  plants  are 
needed  and  how  far  apart  they  should  be. 

Nothing  gives  a  more  attractive  approach  to 
a  house  than  a  stretch  of  open  lawn.  True,  there 
should  be  shrubs  and  flowers  and  shade  trees 
too,  but  they  look  far  more  lovely  when  arranged 
to  form  a  sort  of  frame  for  the  lawn  and  house, 
rather  than  being  scattered  at  random.  Shade 
trees  should  be  placed  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good,  for  instance,  near  a  porch  where  the 
shade  will  provide  additional  comfort.  Among 
the  trees  suited  for  lawn  shade  are  the  sugar 
and  Norway  maples,  the  oaks,  linden,  American 
elm  and  black  cherry. 

As  for  shrubs,  their  chief  use  is  to  act  as 
clothing  for  the  house.  Shrubs  well  placed  bring 
out  the  attractive  features  of  a  house  just  as  a 
becoming  hat  and  dress  heighten  a  woman’s  love¬ 
liness.  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  only  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs.  All  should  be  selected  for  their  ap¬ 
pearance  the  year  around ;  some  evergreens 
should  be  included  in  the  lot  for  their  winter 
effect. 

The  old-fashioned  flowering  shrubs  are  always 
popular,  lilac,  flowering  almond,  spiraea,  snow¬ 
ball,  hydrangea.  Many  of  these  have  been  im¬ 
proved  upon-  as  to  variety  and  now  form  some 
of  our  choicest  shrubs.  Rhododendrons,  moun¬ 
tain  laurel,  the  azaleas,  viburnums,  honeysuckles, 
and  many,  many  other  shrubs  offer  a  wide  choice 
as  to  height,  color  of  flower,  and  leaf  texture. 
Japanese  barberry  with  its  red  berries,  Virginia 
rose  with  its  red  twigs  and  berries,  the  coral 
berry,  the  snow  berry,  the  red  stem  dogwood 
with  its  blue-white  fruit  and  red  stems,  the  ar- 
rowwood  with  its  black  fruit  and  the  hawthorn 
with  its  red  fruit  make  the  winter  landscape 
more  interesting  because  of  the  extra  color  at- 
forded  by  fruit  or  berry.  The  junipers,  arbor 
vitae,  hemlock,  spruce,  and  other  cedars  make  a 
fine  contrast  because  some  have  a  blue-green 
foliage  while  others  are  yellowish  green.  The  fact 
Tat  they  are  green  the  year  round  prevents  the 
bareness  which  comes  when  leaves  fall.  Flower 
mg  shrubs  are  seen  to  good  effect  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  dark  green  cedars  or  other  evergreen. 
Planted  near  the  buildings  or  as  borders  for 


the  lawn  shrubs  fill  their  mission  best.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  these  borders  may  have  a  gently  curving  effect 
where  space  allows  such  treatment.  The  corners 
of  buildings  are  set  off  by  the  tallest  shrubs,  while 
showier  specimen  shrubs  are,  better  near  the  main 
entrance  or  doorway.  In  order  to  present  the  best 
appearance,  low-growing  shrubs  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  front  of  taller  ones  whose  bare  trunks 
would  be  unattractive.  Groups  of  shrubs  at  en¬ 
trance  walks  or  drives  furnish  a  sort  of  accent 
to  such  useful  features  of  the  grounds. 

If  one  can  afford  the  services  of  trained 
nurserymen  in  selecting  and  planting  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  that  is  the  quickest  way  to  get  results. 

But  it  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible,  if  one  has  the 
time,  to  transplant 
from  the  woods  or  even 
to  grow  from  seeds  or 
cuttings  many  beauti¬ 
ful  shrubs. 

While  trees  are  in 
leaf,  they  can  be  mark¬ 
ed  by  a  piece  of  cloth 
tied  very  firmly  to  a 
branch.  Then,  in  the 
fall  or  very  early  the 
next  spring  the  tree  or 
shrub  can  be  trans¬ 
planted.  This  requires 
care  if  the  tree  is  to 
survive.  With  a  pick 
and  shovel  the  soil 
around  the  roots  can 
be  first  loosened,  then  shoveled  out  away  from 
the  roots,  taking  care  to  damage  them  as  little  as 
possible.  After  the  tree  is  removed  from  the  hole, 
wet  burlap  bags  wrapped  around  the  roots  help 
to  prevent  too  much  drying-out.  In  fact  the 
larger  the  ball  of  earth  which  can  be  kept  intact 
around  the  roots,  the  better  the  chance  the  tree 
will  have  to  live.  A  Jree  to  be  transplanted 
should  not  be  over  one  half  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  height  of  your  chest. 

The  holes  should  be  made  ready  before  the 
trees  are  dug  up.  Allow  several  shovelfuls  of 
well  rotted  stable  manure  for  each  hole;  dig 
this  in  well,  and,  if  the  soil  is  poor,  have  rich 
garden  soil  ready  for  packing  around  the  roots. 
The  tree  should  be  stood  straight,  half  a  pail 
of  water  poured  into  the  hole,  and  the  loose 
earth  tamped  down  hard.  A  saucer-shaped  de¬ 
pression  around  the  tree  helps  to  hold  moisture. 
Forty  feet  should  be  allowed  between  trees.  If 
V  , 


you  have  no  trees  in  your  own  woodland  suited 
for  transplanting  and  if  your  neighbor  has  none 
he  cares  to  let  go,  growing  from  seed  is  entirely 
possible. 

Most  any  farm  could  spare  a  row  or  two  across 
the  garden  for  growing  shrubs  until  they  are 
from  three  to  five  years  old.  They  could  then  be 
transplanted  to  their  permanent  places.  One  of 
the  chief  weaknesses  of  amateur  planting  is  that 
not  enough  allowance  is  made  for  growth.  Shrubs 
that  meet  across  the  walk  or  extend  over  the  en¬ 
trance  steps  show  this  failure  to  allow  for  in¬ 
crease  in  size. 

All  this  transplanting  means  that  the  men  of 
the  family  have  to  be  interested  enough  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  brawn  for  the  job.  Just  how.  to  go 
about  getting  them  interested  requires  the  great¬ 
est  diplomacy — sometimes  mine  does  not  work ! 
Perhaps  one  argument  that  will  fetch  even  the 
most  hard-boiled  husband  will  turn  the  trick 
this  time — good  looking  grounds  increase  prop¬ 
erty  values !  And  I  venture  to  predict  that  even 
if  there  is  considerable  mouthing  about  using  up 
good  land  for  nothing  that  is  good  to  eat — you 
know  all  about  it — the  time  will  come  when  he 
points  with  pride  to  “my”  trees  or  “my”  garden. 

Some  shrubs  thrive  in  semi-shade,  others  re¬ 
quire  full  light.  Some  want  ri^Bsoil,  others  not 
so  rich.  Any  reliable  shrub-p^Rting  table  gives 
this  information.  If  you  have™  nurseryman,  he 
decides  those  questions  for  you.  If  you  are 
doing  your  own  ‘’scaping,  your  state  agricultural 
college  will  be  able  to  supply  such  a  table  for 
your  state  conditions. 

Nothing  quite  takes  the  place  of  flowers.  On 
the  farm  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  are  the 
perennials  as  they  come  up  year  after  year. 
Peonies,  hollyhocks,  irises,  roses,  and  the  bulbs 
are  sources  of  delight  and  give  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  with  a  minimum  of  labor.  Light  colored 
flowers  should  be  planted  near  the  house  rather 
than  dark  ones.  Again  does  the  artistic  principle 
prevail  as  to  the  open  lawn.  Flower  beds  which 
break  up  that  smooth  green  expanse  of  lawn 
would  be  placed  better  if  they  were  in  borders 
in  front  of  the  house  or  along  the  edge  of  the 
lawn. 

Annuals  to  be  convenient  for  cutting  are  best 
if  planted  in  rows  along  the  edge  of  the  vegetable 
garden.  This  adds  a  decorative  note  to  that  high¬ 
ly  useful  part  of  the  farm.  The  perennial  bed 
will  look  better  if  filled  out  somewhat  with  an¬ 
nuals  which  bloom  at  different  seasons.  If  rose 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 


This  sweep  of  lawn  belongs  to  Master  Farmer  Harry  E.  Wellman  of  Kendall,  New  York.  The  rose- 
trellises  form  part  of  a  flower-bordered  walk  while  the  group  of  asters  in  lower  right  hand  corner 
definitely  mark  another  boundary  of  the  lawn. 


The  plantings  around  this  comfortable  farm  home 
in  Erie  County,  New  York,  give  the  effect  of  “dress¬ 
ing  up”  the  house.  They  soften  lines  which  other¬ 
wise  would  appear  harsh  and  give  the  house  an  air 
of  belonging  right  there. 
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autos  .  .  . 

radios  .  .  . 

silk  stockings 

.  .  .  and  soil  fertility 

“THE  management  of  the  soil  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
electric  lights,  running  water,  furnaces,  silk  stock¬ 
ings  and  vacations,”  says  a  well-known  middle- 
western  County  Agent. 

It  is  the  old  adage  expanded — “Feed  your  soil  and 
it  will  feed  you.’  Experiments  have  proved,  and 
agricultural  authorities  agree,  that  one  dollar  judi¬ 
ciously  invested  in  the  proper  fertilizer  will  return 
an  average  of  three  dollars.  Five  dollars  and  up  to 
ten  are  not  unusual. 

There  is  no  other  investment  that  a  farmer  can 
make  with  equal  assurance  of  the  return  of  capital 
and  two  hundred  per  cent,  or  more,  profit.  And  this 
is  a  single  crop  growing  season. 

Doesn’t  this  suggest  a  way  to  get  that  radio,  that 
new  automobile,  or  water  system?  Make  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  fertilizer  up  to  the  needs  of  your  farm.  Next 
fall,  unless  Nature  is  unusually  niggardly  this  sum¬ 
mer  in  moisture  and  warmth,  you  will  have  your 
fertilizer  dollars  back  with  multiple  interest. 

Then  you  can  buy  that  new  radio  or  automobile 
you  need,  or  install  the  new  water  system,  or  farm 
lighting  plant. 

To  make  sure  that  your  investment  in  fertilizer  will 
bring  the  greatest  possible  returns,  insist  on  Armour’s 
“Big  Crop”  High  Analysis  Fertilizers.  Backed  by 
35  years  of  experience,  they  contain  35  years’  prog¬ 
ress  and  improvement  in  fertilizer  manufacture. 

Made  from  the  choice  of  the  world’s  best  plant 
foods,  “Big  Crop”  is  full  of  fertilizer  value  which 
brings  more  bushels  or  pounds  per  acre,  best  quality 
and  lower  growing  cost. 

Figured  on  the  cost  per  pound  of  plant  food. 
Armour’s  “Big  Crop”  High  Analysis  costs  less  than 
the  old  “horse  and  buggy”  fertilizers.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  useless  make-weight,  low-grade,  unavailable 
materials,  useless  bags,  unnecessary  freight  and  dis¬ 
tributing  costs,  make  it  the  most  economical  fertilizer 
on  the  market. 

Another  thing,  Armour’s  “Big  Crop”  drills.  Think 
what  that  means  when  the  rush  of  '  planting  time 
comes.  And  it  means  that  every  plant  will  have  a 
full  balanced  ration  to  make  it  grow  rapidly  and 
produce  the  maximum  of  quality  crop. 

There  is  an  Armour  dealer  in  your  town,  who  is 
ready  to  advise  you  and  supply  your  needs.  If  you 
do  not  know  his  name,  write  us. 


*/4rinour  Fertilizer  hfarls 

General  Offices 

111  West  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


Firsitn' Al*ur.»c 

CHARLES  H.  MacDOWELL,  President 
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ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS  (Dept.  E) 
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Farm  and  Home  Talk 


What  Accounts  Have  Done  For  Me 


M.  C.  Burritt 


WE  have  just  had 
our  “Outlook 
for  1929”  meeting  in  this  county,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  local  farm  management 
meeting  to  discuss  crop  costs,  returns 
and  plans  for  1929.  This  type  of  com¬ 
munity  meeting  is 
somewhat  new  but 
very  valuable.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when 
nothing  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  successful 
farming  than  careful 
planning  of  enterpris¬ 
es  in  relation  to  com¬ 
petition,  relative  costs 
and  returns.  Our  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  institu¬ 
tions  have  for  several 
years  gotten  out 
these  outlook  reports 
but  never  before  has 
there  been  a  system¬ 
atic  attempt  to  make  its  application 
on  a  county  and  local  basis  as  this 
year.  It  is  decidedly  desirable  and 
worth  while  as  is  evidenced  by  the  in¬ 
telligent  interest  of  about  125  men  who 
left  their  other  work  and  interests  in 
this  county  (Monroe)  and  spent  the 
whole  day  at  such  an  outlook  meeting. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  keep  farm  records  and  ac¬ 
counts  and  that  they  seem  to  regard 
them  as  unnecessary  work.  My  own 
view  is  that  intelligent  farm  planning 
and  accounting  is  as  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  these,  modern  times  as  any 
other  farm  operation.  Perhaps  this 
emphasis  comes  natural  to  me  for  my 
father  kept  farm  accounts  carefully 
and  I  have  his  records,  on  this  farm 
where  I  live,  which  have  been  kept 
every  year  since  1849.  Following  in 
his  footsteps  I  have  kept  farm  ac¬ 
counts  for  27  years  myself  with  the 
records  very  complete  since  1910.  They 
have  taught  me  many  things. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  man  who  says — and  sev¬ 
eral  have  said  this  to  me — “If  I  kept 
complete  cost  accounts  and  records 
that  way  I  would  have  been  bankrupt 
long  ago.”  As  if  keeping  records  of 
facts  changed  the  facts!  Perhaps  the 
trouble  with  many  of  us  farmers  is 
that  we  are  bankrupt  and  don’t  know 
it!  Certainly  many  of  us  are  working 
for  very  low  wages  and  throwing  in 
our  investments  without  interest.  It 
seems  to  me  essential  in  order  that 
we  may  get  a  sound  view  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  that  we  know  what  men,  horses, 
tractors,  trucks,  etc.  are  costing  us 
per  hour,  just  what  our  overhead  costs 
are  and  the  relative  profit  or  loss  on 
various  enterprises.  It  does  not  follow 
that  we  will  abandon  every  enterprise 
that  does  not  show  a  profit.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  the  farmer  is  in  a  position  where 
he  cannot  always  do  this.  But  he  can 
choose  the  most  profitable  and  cut 
down — or  out — the  least  profitable  and 
he  can  study  how  to  reduce  costs  and 
increase  income. 

Estimating  Probable  Income  and 
Expenses 

During  the  course  of  a  year,  in  my 
relation  to  our  local  farm  loan  asso¬ 
ciation,  I  am  called  upon  to  appraise  a 
considerable  number  of  farms.  In  this 
way  I  come  to  see  the  details  of  the 
operation  of  many  farms.  I  would  say 
that  the  outstanding  weakness  of  most 
of  them  is  that  there  has  not  been 
enough  careful  planning  of  income. 
Even  if  weather  and  prices  were  fav¬ 
orable  and  there  were  no  unusual  set¬ 
backs,  the  total  income  would  not  have 
been  large  enough  to  pay  expenses 
and  leave  a  margin.  And  if  things  go 
against  the  operator  he  inevitably  suf¬ 
fers  a  financial  wreck.  Every  farmer 
ought  to  plan  for  an  income  large 
enough  to  more  than  cover  expenses 
with  a  margin  for  hard  luck.  If  he 
does,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  get 
the  income  he  needs  than  if  he  does 
not  so  plan. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  estimate 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


in  advance  very 
closely  what  expenses 
will  be  during  the  coming  year  on  one’s 
enterprises.  This  is  especially  true 
when  one  has  careful  records  of  what 
his  expenses  have  been  in  past  years. 
For  example  I  have  tables  made  up 
showing  the  expenditures  for  all  major 
items  over  a  series  of  years.  With  these 
and  my  plans  for  the  year  before  me  I 
can — and  do — estimate  probable  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  year  with  a  percentage 
of  error  of  only  from  five  to  thirteen 
per  cent.  So  a  farmer  can — if  he  will 
— sit  down  and  list  his  expenses  like 
this,  for  example:  Interest,  $300,  taxes 
$200,  labor  $1000,  seed  $100,  fertilizer 
$200,  machinery  repairs  and  additions 
$200,  real  estate  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments  $250,  etc.,  etc.,  total  $3,000. 

Planning  Is  the  First  Step 

When  he  has  done  this  he  knows 
that  he  must  get  at  least  $3,000  or  he 
will  suffer  financial  loss.  Then  it  is  a 
matter  of  planning  those  crops  and 
keeping  those  animals  which  his  ex¬ 
perience  tells  him — and  again  records 
of  past  income  make  this  easier — will 
produce  this  income  and  more.  With  a 
probable  expense  of  $3,000  one  should 
plan  at  least  $5,000  income  for  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  safety  and  profit.  Now  I  do  not 
say  that  planning  this  income  on  paper 
will  necessarily  bring  it.  It  is  only  the 
first  step.  But  I  do  say  that  the  needed 
income  is  much  more  likely  to  be  had 
with  a  plan  than  without  it. 

To  the  housewife  may  I  say  that  the 
same  principle  applies  to  household  ex¬ 
penses.  And  it  is  most  interesting  to 
know  what  it  costs  to  live  on  a  farm 
and  to  raise  and  educate  the  children. 
M.  C.  Burritt,  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  March 
17,  1929. 


Put  the  Farm’s  Best  Foot 
Forward 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
arbors  or  garden  seats  are  used,  they 
belong  as  part  of  a  hedge  or  back¬ 
ground,  never  as  separate  distracting 
units  which  break  up  the  openness  of 
the  lawn.  Lily  pools  and  bird  baths 
make  charming  accessories  to  a  garden. 
The  glint  of  sunlight  on  the  water,  the 
pretty  water  plants,  the  attraction  a 
bath  always  provides  for  the  birds  will 
make  such  a  place  interesting  at  any 
hour  of  the  day.  A  barrel  half  filled 
with  rich  soil  and  sunk  slightly  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  offers  a  chance 
for  a  wee  lily  pool.  If  one  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  a  running  stream,  the 
possibilities  for  loveliness  are  indeed 
ideal.  I  think  of  one  hillside  farm 
where  a  spring  farther  up  the  hill  sup¬ 
plied  the  water  for  the  house  and  made 
a  lovely  little  rill  that  danced  and  sang 
through  one  side  of  the  yard.  Such  a 
place  need  never  be  unattractive;  there 
is  the  interest  of  contrast,  of  move¬ 
ment  and  of  a  variety  of  plants  which 
drier  soil  could  never  support.  Lacking 
such  a  convenient  spring,  an  artificial 
pool  is  the  next  best  substitute.  This 
means,  of  course  that  the  water  supply 
has  to  be  fairly  plentiful.  But  it  does 
add  much  in  beauty  and  pleasure. 

The  annual  Flower  Show  at  Grand 
Central  Palace  in  New  York  bore  testi¬ 
mony  to  what  can  be  done  with  flowers 
and  shrubs  of  all  descriptions.  From 
the  most  luxuriant  blossoms  raised  by 
the  skilled  green  house  grower  down 
to  the  simplest  country  door  yard  ef¬ 
fect,  all  possible  skill  of  science  and 
art,  and  in  many  cases,  money,  had 
been  combined.  Yet  almost  every  gar¬ 
den  display  there  had  features  which 
could  be  used  to  beautify  the  farm. 

The  rustic  gates,  the  flat  stone  walks 
or  terracing  with  moss  or  grass  peep¬ 
ing  between,  the  rock  garden  with  its 
scraggly  plants,  the  free  use  of  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs,  and,  above  all  the  effect  of 
simplicity  can  be  produced  almost  any¬ 
where  in  this  part  of  the  country  by 
the  clever  use  of  the  material  at  hand- 


POTATO  PLANTER 


RIDINC 

MULCHER 


Potato 

Machines 


■  iifritunfftirs 


SEEDS 


Potatoes  -  Oats  .  Barley  .  Silage  Corn 
Husking  Corn  -  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED 
STRAINS.  Inspected  for  disease-  w  ■.  ,  ,  , 

freedom  and  purity.  W'VnlU*s 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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Grow 
Better 
Fruit 


This  lead  seal  of  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  certifies 
that  the  Kelly  trees  you  buy  are 
true-to-name.  It  remains  on  the 
tree  until  it  fruits.  You  take  no 
chances. 

Write  for  1929  Catalog  and  price 
list.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal 
direct. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

337  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 

KELLYS" 


How  to  Propagate  Currants 

Which  is  the  correct  method  of  propa¬ 
gating  currants? — C.  W.,  New  York. 

CURRANTS  can  be  propagated  by 
cutting  the  new  shoots  into  eight- 
inch  lengths  along  in  February,  pack¬ 
ing  them  in  sand  or  sawdust,  and  plant¬ 
ing  them  in  rows  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  in  the  spring.  It  is  also 
possible  to  make  these  cuttings  and 
plant  them  directly  in  the  ground  in  the 
spring,  if  it  is  done  before  the  buds 
start.  Another  method  is  called  “mound 
layering”.  In  this  method,  dirt  is  heap¬ 
ed  up  around  the  bush  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  every  shoot  will  then  send  out 
roots.  Later  these  can  be  cut  out  and 
planted. 

Wealthy  Good  for  Pollinat¬ 
ing  Greenings 

What  varieties  would  you  recommend 
for  pollinating  Greenings? — F.  M.,  Neiv 
York. 

MCINTOSH  will  pollinate  Greenings 
but  Greenings  are  not  the  best  pol¬ 
linators  for  McIntosh.  Another  objec¬ 
tion  here  is  that  these  two  apples  need 
different  soil.  Greenings  need  a  heavy 
soil,  while  McIntosh  will  have  better 
color  on  a  light  soil.  Wealthy  is  a  good 
variety  for  pollinating  the  Greening 
and  so  is  the  Northern  Spy. 


What  Causes  Russeting? 

What  is  the  cause  of  russeting  of 
apples? — J.  R.,  New  York. 

RUSSETING  of  apples  was  especial¬ 
ly  bad  last  season  and  was  noted 
both  in  orchards  that  were  sprayed  and 
in  unsprayed  orchards.  Apparently, 
weather  conditions  were  just  right  for 
this  trouble.  Lime  sulphur  dry-mix  will 
give  cleaner  fruit  but  will  not  control 
scab  quite  as  efficiently  as  lime  sulphur 
1-40. 


A  Remedy  for  Neighborhood 
Quarrels 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
life.  It  is  doubtful  if  Quakertown 
could  be  called  a  whale  of  a  success 
as  a  farming  community,  but  as  a 
good,  clean,  live  place  in  which  to  live 
and  make  a  living  it  can’t  be  beaten. 
As  an  all-around  good  neighborhood 
that  believes  in  ‘flowers  for  the  living’, 
our  community  is  it.” 

“You  ask  what  has  made  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  what  it  is — the  Community 
Club.  Have  a  club,”  she  concluded, 
‘and  keep  the  neighborhood  fires  burn¬ 
ing/’ 


With  the  A.  A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


Profitable  Apple  Varieties 

I  recently  noticed  a  recommendation 
that  Northern  Spy,  Greening  nad  McIn¬ 
tosh  were  good  varieties  of  trees  to  set 
out  at  this  time.  Is  there  any  real  evi¬ 
dence  that  these  varieties  are  likely  to 
prove  more  profitable  than  others? — D. 
A.,  New  York. 

THE  Farm  Management  Department 
at  the  New  York  State  College  has 
kept  records  on  apple  prices  for  many 
years  and  reports  that  the  returns  for 
McIntosh,  Spy  and  Greening  have  been 
gradually  increasing,  while  the  returns 
from  most  other  varieties  have  been 
standing  still  or  getting  poorer. 


Oil  Spray  for  San  Jose  Scale 

Will  a  2%  oil  spray  kill  scale  on  plum 
trees? — D.  W.,  Neiv  York. 

A  2%  spray  may  not  kill  all  the  scale 
but  there  will  be  less  danger  of  oil 
injury  than  there  will  be  if  you  use  a 
3%  oil  spray.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
to  have  a  cumulative  injury  where  an 
oil  spray  is  applied  year  after  year. 
Scale  is  not  ordinarily  difficult  to  han¬ 
dle.  A  3%  oil  spray  put  on  before  the 
buds  start  will  usually  hold  the  trouble 
in  check  for  several  years.  The ,  spray 
should  not  be  put  on  when  there  is 
danger  of  freezing  before  it  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  dry.— P.  R.,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  that 
Strawberry  patch.  Luscious 
berries.  Real  profits.  Start 
right  with  the  finest  plants 
you  can  buy — Healthy,  Vigor¬ 
ous,  Well  -  rooted,  True-to- 
.Name.  Here’s  the  price  list.  Order  direct  to 
save  time  because  early  planting  pays. 

VARIETIES 

£r°nia  . .$u.ou 

%  Joe . 40 

Big  Late  (Imp.)  ...  .40 
Chesapeake  .......  .50 

Champion  (Ever) 

J?Un!aP . ox, 

blDSOn  . .  40 

Gandy 

Haverland  (Imp.) ! 

Hoadyke . 25 

Lupton  . 

Mastodon  (Eve 

Missionary  . . . 

Premier . . 

^»ple  (Imp.) 

Mm.  Belt  . . . 

p.r'ces  F.O.B.  Salisbury,  Md.  Illustrated 
xvilx p  tr? ® catalog  free.  “You  get  your  money’ 
0,„rtlw.th  ALLEN’S  Plants.”  We  guarante 
ti™,  r?ts  t0  rea°h  you  in  good  growing  condi 
tlon-  Prompt  shipment. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
wgNorth  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Me 
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©  ATS 

f! °f  the  most  productive  oats  in 
7,5  bu-  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre- 
44-tk  -tv  “  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
IVe"  a,  ,p.er  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality, 
titi..  ' ®_makmg  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan- 
Pariv  niou  sbould  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
anrfc-  *araEe  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 

Turftu;kt?LiamP,es  and  prices. 

fHEO,  BURT  &  SONS 


Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 


The  Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 

Spring  and  Fail.  Great  yielder  of  big 
beautiful  berries.  Write  for  FREE 
Catalog  of  Berry  Plants,  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Perennials,  etc. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.Y. 

“The  Strawberry  Man”  for  46  Years 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Russet  p®unta'ns,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 

rival  „  "ura  s — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar- 
N„,„v  ia5tee<1-  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

orkCo-Op.SeedPotato Ass’nlnc.,  Utica, N.Y. 

^Vr^in§’  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  t 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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tested 


SEED  CORN 

Northern  grown  from  Pedigree  Stock  Seed 
Average  germination  all  lots  tested  to 
date  above  95%.  V 

"Varieties  that  we  have  found  best  adapted 
either  for  husking  crop  or  the  silo  for  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States. 


Dibble's  Early  Yellow  Dent . $2.25  per  ba. 

Dibble’s  Improved  Learning . $2.25  per  bu. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  Dent . $2.25  per  ba. 

Dibble’s  Big  Red  Dent . $2.75  per  bu. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint . $2.75  per  ba. 

Cornell  11 . $2.75  per  ba. 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent . $2.75  per  ba. 

Sweepstakes  . $3.00  per..bu. 


Bags  free  of  course. 

Nothing  better  at  any  price  and  sold 
direct  to  you  under  Dibble’s  famous  10- 
day-money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee 
subject  to  any  test  you  wish  to  make. 

Varieties  are  illustrated  in  color,  with 
full  and  accurate  description  in  Dibble’s 
Farm  Seed  Catalog  which  with  complete 
Price  List  is  Free. 

Address — 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Barley, 
Alfalfa  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  etc. 

“Everything  For  the  Farm. ” 


Make  Money  for  Potato  Growers 

Eureka  Potato  Machines  take  hard  work  out  of  potato  growing. 
They  reduce  time  and  labor  costs.  They  assure  bigger  yields. 


Potato  Cutter 
Cuts  uniform  seed. 
Operates  with  both 
hands  free  for  feed¬ 
ing. 


Potato  Planter 
One  man  machines 
doing  five  operations  in 
one.  Over  twenty-three 
years’  success. 


Traction  Sprayer 
Insures  the  crop.  Sizes, 
4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100 
gallon  tanks.  Many 
styles  of  booms. 


Riding  Mulcher 
Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and 
kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is 
young  and  tender.  8,  10  and  12 
ft.  sizes.  Many  other  uses,  with 
or  without  seeding  attachment. 


Potato  Digger 
Famous  for  getting  all  the 
potatoes,  separating  and 
standing  hard  use.  With  or 
without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 


All  machines  instock  near  you  Send  for  complete  catalogue 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  Box  1110,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . . . 

ADDRESS  . .  . 

Bank  Reference  . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


DEPENDABLE 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Rose  Bushes 

APPLE  TREES 

Baldwin,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Greening,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2  yrs.,  4 
to  5  ft.,  25c  each.  $20.00  per  100. 

PEACH  TREES 

Elberta,  Hale,  Rochester,  Yel.  St.  John,  3  to 
4  ft.,  20c  each  ;  2  to  3%  ft.,  15c  each  ;  $10.00 
per  100. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES 

1  yr.,  10c  each,  $5.00  per  100 

2  yrs.,  15c  each,  $8.00  per  100 

HARDY  HYDRANGEA  BUSHES 

2  to  3  feet .  25c  each 

Many  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock 
iffered  strictly  first-class,  fresh  dug  and  guar¬ 
anteed  absolutely  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers 
“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock” 
Wilson,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Just  Dip  and  Plant 


Semesan  Bel  instantaneous  seed  treatment 
gives  potato  yields  like  this ! 


EMESAN  BEL  treated  seed 
produced  this  heavy  crop  of 
high  quality  potatoes  on  Reed 
Bros,  farm,  Aroostook  County, 
Maine. 

Don't  waste  time  on  old-fashioned, 
often  harmful  soak  treatments 
when  the  Semesan  Bel  instantane¬ 
ous  dip  method  gives  yields  like 
this. 

Thousands  of  growers  have  al¬ 
ready  learned  that  seed  treatment 
with  Semesan  Bel  is  a  sure,  safe 
way  to  healthy  potato  yields. 
Last  year  alone  enough  Semesan 
Bel  was  used  to  treat  the  combined 
potato  acreage  of  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  South  Dakota  and  Texas. 

Seed  is  Seldom  Disease-Free 

Even  certified  seed  will  not  make 
your  crop  immune  to  disease,  for 
most  seed  carries  some  infection. 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Martin,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station, 
warns:  “There  is  no  state  that 
does  not  permit  at  least  10%  of 
scab  and  Rhizoctonia.” 

Be  safe;  treat  all  your  seed  with 
Semesan  Bel  and  protect  against 
losses  from  surface-borne  scab, 
Rhizoctonia  and  black  leg  of 
white  potatoes.  Effective,  too. 


Seed  Disinfectants 


against  black  rot  and  scurf  or 
soil  stain  of  sweet  potatoes.  No 
soaking;  no  hot  water.  Just  dip 
and  plant! 

Quick ,  Safe,  Inexpensive 

Semesan  Bel  may  be  used  on 
whole,  cut  and  even  sprouted  seed, 
which  older  treatments  often  in¬ 
jure.  No  costly  equipment  re¬ 
quired.  One  man  can  treat  200  to 
400  bushels  of  seed  a  day.  A 
pound  treats  22  bushels  of  whole 
or  large  seed,  or  16  bushels  of 
small  or  cut  seed  at  very  low  cost. 

Semesan  Bel  Increases  Yield 

F.  F.  Ebert,  of  Indiana,  used 
Semesan  Bel  on  certified  seed 
and  dug  7]/z  bushels  more  per 
acre.  W.  H.  Gordon,  of  Texas, 
had  an  increase  of  19  bushels  per 
acre,  and  C.  E.  Randolph,  of 
Maine,  of  21  barrels  per  acre. 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops  can 
be  controlled  with  Du  Bay  Seed 
Disinfectants.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  for  information,  or  ask 
your  seedsman,  druggist,  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  or  general  merchant 
for  pamphlets  on  Ceresan,  for 
seed  grains;  Semesan  Jr.,  for 
seed  corn;  and  Semesan,  for 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and 
bulbs. 

Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions 

of  The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  and 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Semesan  Bel 


REG.  U.  8.  PAT.  OWP. 


Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 


Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  \  ork,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bay  pamphlets  checked  below. 

□  Potato  □  Cereal"  □  Corn  □  Flower  □  Vegetable 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

T  own . . . . State. . 

Dealer’s  Name . .  •  •  -  Address. . . . , 
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Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural— all 
of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 
household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 


With  the  A .  A. 

Vegetable  Grower 


Soil  for  Hotbeds  and  Plant  Boxes 


Can  you  give  me  information  on  ground 
and  fertilizer  to  use  in  a  hot  house?  I 
want  to  try  and  raise  some  lettuce,  radish 
and  tomato  plants  for  spring.  How  deep 
should  the  trays  be  for  dirt?  What  tem¬ 
perature  would  be  best?  I  want  to  try 
this  in  one  side  of  my  brooder  house 
where  the  sun  comes  through. — C.  A.  J., 
New  York. 

SOIL  for  greenhouse  culture  for 
plants  ought  to  be  prepared  at  least 
the  previous  season  and  many  like  to 
get  started  with  it  18  months  ahead. 
The  idea  is  to  have  a  moderately  light 
sandy  loam,  but  containing  enough  fine 
material  to  give  it  good  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  capacity,  abundant  well  rotted 
manure  for  plant  food  and  for  good 
physical  character  and  finally  freedom 
from  disease.  If  you  can  lay  hands  on 
a  good  rich  sandy  loam  and  have  some 
thoroughly  rotted  manure,  you  can 
make  a  fairly  satisfactory  soil  by  mix¬ 
ing  about  two  parts  of  the  loam  to  one 
of  the  manure.  If  this  could  be  com¬ 
posted  for  several  months  and  turned 
a  couple  of  times,  it  would  be  greatly 
improved.  You  will  not  likely  have  to 
use  commercial  fertilizer  if  manure  is 
abundant,  although  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  mix  a  little  acid  phosphate 
in  the  soil. 

Size  of  Flats 

We  like  flats  2  y2  or  3  inches  deep 
and  13x18  inches  outside  dimensions. 
Ten  of  these  take  up  the  space  under 
one  cold  frame  sash.  For  lettuce  and 
cabbage  plants,  a  night  temperature  of 
50  or  55  degrees  or  a  day  temperature 
of  about  60  degrees  would  be  satis¬ 
factory.  Tomatoes  might  be  kept  10  de¬ 
grees  warmer.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  worth  your  while  to  start  radish 
plants  under  glass. 

Your  success  in  growing  plants  in  the 
brooder  house  will  depend  pretty  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  amount  of  light  you  can 
get.  A  couple  of  rows  of  plants  along 
the  window  should  do  fairly  well,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  get  good  plants  if  there 
is  much  shade. — Paul  Work. 


able  for  crops.  The  nitrogen  that  is 
added  in  the  fertilizer  should  be  avail- 
able  to  the  plants  before  the  hot 
weather  sets  in. 


How  to  Control  Eggplant  Rot 

THE  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  states  that  there 
is  likely  to  be  heavy  losses  from  a  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  eggplant  rot.  It  has 
been  found  that  from  two  to  four  per 
cent  of  the  seed  from  most  lots  pur¬ 
chased  carry  this  disease.  Up  to  date 
no  seed  treatment  is  known  which  will 
destroy  the  disease  on  the  seed  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  seed  itself,  conse¬ 
quently  the  best  method  of  control  is 
to  use  every  possible  precaution  to  get 
healthy  seed  and  to  rotate  crops  so 
that  eggplants  will  not  be  grown  on 
the  same  field  two  years  in  succession. 

The  station  reports  that  the  surest 
way  is  to  save  your  own  seed  from 
healthy  plants.  If  seed  is  purchased 
use  only  that  which  is  brightly  colored 
and  from  which  all  seeds  showing 
black  spots  have  been  removed. 


Disinfecting  Sweet  Potato 
Plantbeds 

What  recommendations  are  usually 
given  for  preventing  the  several  diseases 
which  are  so  prevalent  in  sweet  potato 
plantbeds? 

THE  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
recommends  sterilization  of  the  soil 
with  formaldehyde.  This  is  done  by 
mixing  8  pints  of  formalin  in  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  and  applying  it  to  the 
soil  at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  to  every 
square  foot  of  the  soil.  The  soil  is  then 
covered  with  a  burlap  or  canvas  for  24 
hours  following  which  the  soil  is  aired 
for  10  days  before  bedding  the  sweet 
potatoes. 

Stirring  the  soil  occasionally  will 
help  to  aerate  it.  Since  the  soil  can 
easily  be  reinfected  it  is  advisable  to 
disinfect  the  boots  by  stepping  into  a 
pail  of  disinfectant  before  working  in 
the  plant  bed. 


Muck  Soil  Fertilizers 


Treating  Seed  Potatoes  With 
Organic  Mercury 

THE  New  Jersey  State  College  has 
recently  reported  on  some  experi¬ 
ments  with  an  organic  mercury  com¬ 
pound  for  controlling  scab,  rhizoctonia 
and  blackleg  of  potatoes.  In  these  ex¬ 
periments  the  seed  potatoes  were  dip¬ 
ped  in  a  solution  made  by  dissolving 
one  pound  of  organic  mercury  com¬ 
pound  in  20  parts  of  water. 

Following  is  an  account  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  in  treating  the  seed: 

“Either  a  barrel  or  a  vat  may  be 
used  as  a  container  for  the  organic 
mercury  solution.  New  Jersey  growers 
commonly  use  a  barrel  cut  down  to 
hold  a  bushel  basket.  As  a  container 
for  the  potatoes  either  a  wooden  hamp¬ 
er  or  a  wire  bushel  basket  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  although  the  latter  is  better  since 
it  allows  ready  drainage.  Drain  boards 
should  be  provided  on  each  side  of  the 
barrel. 

“The  basket  is  filled  with  potatoes 
and  placed  in  the  solution — using 
enough  of  the  latter  to  cover  the 
bushel.  Move  the  basket  up  and  down 
several  times  to  ensure  that  all  of  the 
potatoes  are  covered  with  the  solution; 
then  remove  and  place  it  on  the  drain 
board  so  the  excess  mercury  solution 
will  drain  back  into  the  treating  tank. 
When  the  basket  has  been  sufficiently 
drained  the  potatoes  should  then  be 
poured  out  in  baskets  or  on  the  floor 
to  dry. 

“A  second  container  of  the  organic 
mercury  solution  should  be  available  so 
that  when  the  material  in  the  treating 
barrel  is  below  the  level  of  the  potatoes 
enough  can  be  added  from  the  reserve 
supply  to  restore  the  initial  volume.  If 
the  potatoes  are  muddy  it  is  advisable 
that  they  be  dipped  in  water  before 
treating  since  the  presence  of  excessive 
amounts  of  dirt  may  result  in  the  set¬ 
tling  of  the  chemical.” 


Why  are  different  kinds  of  fertilizers 
recommended  for  muck  soils  than  are 
recommended  for  upland  soils? 

HERE  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
First,  different  ratios  or  formulas 
are  recommended  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
muck  soil  is  high  in  nitrogen  and  low 
in  minerals.  In  the  second  place  it  is 
believed  that  a  fertilizer  should  be 
made  up  especially  for  muck  soils  due 
to  the  fact  that  muck  is  an  unnatural 
type  of  soil.  For  example,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  part  of  the  potash  in  a  muck 
soil  fertilizer  should  come  from  kainit 
or  manure  salts  because  of  the  variety 
of  minerals  which  it  contains.  It  is 
also  important  in  a  muck  soil  fertilizer 
that  the  nitrogen  comes  from  a  source 
that  is  readily  available.  Muck  soil  is 
high  in  nitrogen  and  late  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  there  is  plenty  of  nitrogen  avail¬ 


A  New  E'orm  of  Nitrate 

I  recently  read  something  about  a  »e'' 
form  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  item  state 
that  this  form  drills  much  easier  and  does 
not  absorb  moisture.  Most  forms  0 
nitrate  do.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  about  this  product?—1 T.  w" 
New  York. 

WE  understand  that  this  new  pr°4 
uct  has  given  good  satisfaction  ex¬ 
perimentally.  It  is  no  different  in  corn- 
position  from  the  ordinary  nitrate  bu 
rather  than  being  in  small  granules,  1 
is  made  up  of  particles  about  the  size 
of  buck-shot.  We  also  understand  tba. 
there  has  been  a  breakdown  in  the  nM" 
chinery  of  the  company  manufacturing 
this  form  of  nitrate  and  that  there  w* 
be  very  little  of  it  on  the  market  tin 
spring. 
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The  Tourist  Home  and  How 
To  Furnish  It 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
air— and  alas,  of  flies!  Instead  of  coun¬ 
try  homes  where  windows  are  rarely 
raised  with  musty,  stuffy  rooms,  damp 
and  unpleasant,  where  the  windows  are 
often  unscreened  and  can’t  be  raised, 
or  else  are  screened  with  half  screens, 
folks  like  to  find  homes  with  wide 
opened  windows  screened  with  full 
sized  screens.  Cross  ventilation  in  bed¬ 
rooms  is  important. 

Good  beds  are  essential.  This  means 
good  springs  and  a  mattress  of  a  good 
make.  Guests  are  paying  for  rest. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  get  it  on 
a  corn  husk  mattress  or  one  that  sags 
in  the  middle  or  is  full  of  bumps  and 
knobs.  Clean  bedding  must  be  provided. 
Pillow  cases  need  especial  care  to 
keep  them  white.  If  quilts  are  used,  and 
home  pieced  ones  can  be  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  the  ends  should  be  covered  with 
a  covering  which  may  be  washed  and 
kept  immaculate. 

It  is  almost  necessary  to  serve  some 
meals  and  one  must  be  prepared  to 
serve  them  when  the  tourist  wants 
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Model  8 
New  Idea 

With  Lime  Attachment 


Mrs.  C.  B.  Maybury’s  tourist  home 
near  East  Homer,  New  York.  Her  sign 
does  not  show  here  but  she  has  a  good 
one  which  is  easily  read  and  is  at¬ 
tractive. 

them,  be  it  late  or  early.  Refrigeration 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  Home-canned 
meats  in  the  cellar  and  vegetables  in 
the  garden  are  an  asset.  Meals  can  be 
very  simple  but  the  food  must  be  ex¬ 
cellent,  especially  the  coffee.  News  of 
good  coffee  travels  far  and  many  a 
place  has  built  a  reputation  on  good 
coffee.  It  is  a  good  rule  for  the  family 
not  to  eat  with  the  guests.  In  fact,  the 
family  must  be  quite  unobtrusive  at 
all  times,  providing  as  much  privacy 
as  the  guests  desire.  Many  people  pre¬ 
fer  the  impersonal  treatment  of  a 
hotel.  When  guests  show  an  inclination 
to  visit,  friendliness  and  hospitality 
should  expand  to  meet  it. 

The  personality  of  the  hostess  will 
add  to  or  detract  from  the  success  of 
the  home.  She  must  know  how  to  meet 
the  public,  be  hospitable  and  gracious. 
She  must  always  be  clean,  well  groom¬ 
ed  and  attractive  to  meet  her  guests 
at  the  door.  This  will  at  times  be  diffi¬ 
cult  but  can  be  managed  if  she  realizes 
the  importance.  One  manager,  who 
milks  at  about  the  time  tourists  fre¬ 
quently  arrive,  takes  a  crisp,  white 
slipover  apron  to  the  barn.  She  wears 
boots  while  milking  but  takes  her  good 
shoes  along  and  when  she  hears  a  car 
drive  up,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  seconds 
until  she  is  ready  to  greet  her  guests, 
fresh  and  clean  and  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  No  wonder  a  guest  wrote  in  her 
guest  book: 

Of  tourist  homes  this  is  complete 
*or  rest  and  eats  and  friend 

w°n7  we  a9a^n  come  by  this  way 
we  it  stop  for  the  week-end. 

— N.  K.  M. 

*  #  * 

Furnishing  the  Tourist 

THome 

HE  tourist  home  is  the  ordinary, 
home  with  its  arms  open  to  the 
traveler,  the  transient  who  desires  the 
warmth,  the  repose,  the  exclusion 
which  the  rest  of  the  moving  world 
neither  expects  nor  receives  at  a  hotel, 
ret  because  he  is  a  traveler  and  ap¬ 
proaches  the  night’s  shelter  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  capacity  he  expects  comfort  and 
quick  impersonal  service. 

Just  what  can  the  owner  of  such  a 
°urist  home  do  to  her  house  to  give 
.the  air  of  welcome  and  efficiency 
hich  it  will  be  expected  to  have  ?  For 
°w  that  a  varied  portion  of  the  pub- 
?  ls  certain  to  pass  through  a  con¬ 
querable  part  of  the  house  it  must  be 


Authorities 

estimate  that  two 
million  farms  in  the 
United  States  need  lime 
right  now.  Only  the  few¬ 
est  of  these  farms  are  actually  “sour”  (see  quota¬ 
tions  from  U.  S.  Bulletin  in  panel  below;)  yet  they 
are  “calcium  (lime)  deficient.”  In  the  language  of  the  same  bulletin,  they  <(will  respond  in 
increased  yields  to  applications  of  lime.”  Of  course  lime  does  not  fertilize.  Manure  is  the 
other  requisite.  And  now  the  world’s  leading  manure  spreader  can  be  converted  by  a 
simple  attachment,  into  a  perfect  acting,  easy  handling,  lime  spreader. 

Lime  Spreading  Attachment 

fattte  New  Idea 


Spreader 


ATTACHED  to  any  Model  s 
NEW  IDEA  Spreader  in  thirty 
minutes.  Fits  it  to  spread  lime, 
marl — anything  finely  pulverized 
The  low  spreader  sides  make  easy 


“***soils  of  the  East,  South  and  portions  of  the  Central 
West  are  deficient  in  lime."  “**  the  great  majority  *  * 
that  respond  to  liming  are  not  strong  acid."  “The  con¬ 
ditions  *  *  *  tend  to  recur  again  *  *  *  This  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  repeat  the  liming ."  “** liming  should  not  be 
expected  to  build  up  such  a  soil  unless  organic  matter 
is  supplied  **  manure  or  green  crops  plowed  in." 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agric.  Farmers *  Bulletin  No.  921. 


loading.  To  unload,  set  the  feed  and  spread.  No  hand  shoveling 
or  dusty  labor ;  no  lime  thrown  up  in  the  air  or  getting  into  bear  - 
ings.  Feed  adjustable,  1V2  to  5  tons  per  acre; 
spreads  perfectly  15  to  20  feet  wide.  Simple, 
strong,  low  in  cost.  Furnished  only  for  the 
New  Idea  Spreader. 

Special  Tail  Board  Attachment 

Handles  the  difficult  manure  result¬ 
ing  where  shavings,  sand,  sawdust  or 
similar  materials  are  used  for  bedding  stock.  No  loss; 
perfect  spreading.  Furnished  as  an  extra. 

THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Columbus,  Ohio 
Madison,  Wis.  Jackson,  Mich.  Moline,  Ill. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Omaha,  Nebr.  Oakland,  Calif. 

Factory  at  Coldwater,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


WHEN  you  buy  a  spreader,  you  cer¬ 
tainly  want  the  qualities  of  the  NEW 
IDEA  Model  8  —  light  draft,  short  turn, 
easy  loading,  free  ground  clearance,  perfect 
control,  comfortable  operation  and  flawless  spread¬ 
ing.  Tested  for  five  years  and  never  worn  out.  And 
now  that  you  can  get  the  new  Liming  Attachment, 
you  will  need  the  New  Idea  more  than  ever. 


Manufacturers  of  Spreaders ,  Lime  Spreading 
Attachments,  H usher- 
Shredders,  Trans¬ 
planters  and  Two 
R  owCornPickers. 

Ask  for  full  de¬ 
scriptions  on  any 
of  these  machines. 
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arranged  to  fulfill  its  new  capacity 
with  the  best  possible  taste. 

First,  rooms  which  can  best  serve 
the  traveler  must  be  set  aside  for  his 
use  and  means  to  achieve  constant  and 
strict  cleanliness  must  be  provided. 
Then  the  eye  must  be  turned  to  the 
furnishing.  Here  a  little  careful 
thought,  eliminating  of  all  undesirable 
things,  and  a  very  little  expenditure 
will  add  the  note  of  charm  for  which 
the  transient  visitor  is  certain  to  look. 

The  point  that  rooms  are  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  people  in  them  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  Walls  that  are  shabby 
or  papered  in  garish  designs  and 
color  should  be  repapered  with  an  in¬ 
expensive  neutral  paper  without  pro¬ 
nounced  design.  Oatmeal  or  crepe-like 
paper  is  good.  Curtains  whether  pat¬ 
terned  or  unpatterned  should  easily 
harmonize  with  the  walls.  Old  drapes 
can  be  freshened  by  dipping  into  a  dye 
of  some  soft  greyed  color  such  as  ecru 


or  a  pale  mixture  of  orange  with  a 
little  blue  in  it  to  grey  the  orange  or 
“tone  it  down.”  Any  color  which  one 
would  wish  to  dye  the  curtains  should 
be  “toned  down”  in  this  same  manner 
with  a  little  of  a  contrasting  color. 
New  drapes  of  some  material  which  is 
rich  and  restrained  in  color  and  not 
silky  or  shiny  in  texture  can  replace 
the  old  ones  with  little  expense.  For 
this  purpose  theatrical  gauze,  plain 
ginghams  or  inexpensive,  damask  dyed 
are  excellent.  Furniture  can  be  fresh¬ 
ened  with  slip  covers  and  made  com¬ 
fortable  with  pillows  of  burlap,  rough 
weaves  or  cretonnes.  A  note  of  interest 
can  be  added  to  unpatterned  materials 
by  weaving  various  colored  yarns  into 
the  cloth  weave  in  a  plain  border. 

Now  regard  your  rooms,  seeing  what 
can  be  eliminated.  All  things  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature,  family  portraits  and 
photographs  that  could  have  no  inter¬ 
est  to  the  casual  observer  had  better 


be  placed  in  the  family  rooms.  The  re¬ 
maining  pictures  should  either  form  a 
part  of  a  furniture  group  hanging  near 
a  table  and  lamp,  or  above  a  chair  be¬ 
side  which  is  a  bridge  lamp  and  a 
magazine  stand,  above  a  fireplace,  etc. 
If  there  are  many  scatter  rugs,  retain 
only  those  which  are  essential  to  cover 
passage  parts  of  the  room,  or  that 
seem  to  “tie  up”  with  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  such  as  a  bed,  dresser,  couch, 
table,  fire  place,  etc.  Overlapping  rugs 
are  in  bad  taste  for  there  are  two  doing 
the  work  one  should  accomplish. 

Eliminate  all  accumulations  of 
curios,  gifts,  tidies,  or  runners  that  do 
not  seem  truly  beautiful  both  by  them¬ 
selves  and  combined  with  the  rest  of 
the  furniture.  The  room  should  appear 
harmoniously  like  a  single  unit,  not 
confused  or  spotty. 

Now  arrange  the  furniture  thought¬ 
fully,  keeping  in  mind  both  order  and 
(.Continued  on  Page  15) 
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TO  permit  your  cows  to  freshen 
without  aid  is  to  invite  trouble. 
It  is  well  known  that  most  disorders 
that  lower  production  have  their 
origin  at  calving  time.  The  terrific 
strain  of  producing  a  healthy  calf  and 
coming  through  with  vigorous  milk¬ 
giving  capacity  calls  for  definite  con¬ 
ditioning  aid. 

As  a  dependable  aid  at  this  critical 
time  Kow-Kare  has  a  thirty-year 
record  of  success.  This  scientific  com¬ 
pound  of  Iron,  the  great  builder  and 
blood  purifier,  combined  with  potent 
herbs  and  roots  fortifies  the  digestive 
and  genital  organs  for  unusual  strains. 
Numberless  cow  owners  now.  “play 
safe”  with  every  freshening  cow  by 
using  Kow-Kare  for  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  and  after  calving. 

For  barn-fed  cows,  when  heavy, 
dry  feeds  force  down  the  milk-line 
in  the  pails,  the  invigorating  aid  of 
Kow-Kare  in  toning  up  digestion 
and  assimilation  will  bring  the  extra 
quarts  of  milk  by  eliminating  feed 
waste.  Try  this  regular  winter  con¬ 
ditioning  on  your  poor  milkers  and 
see  what  surprising  results  a  few 
cents  per  month  per  cow  can  accom¬ 
plish  in  yield  and  health. 

Drug,  hardware,  feed  and  general 
stores  sell  Kow-Kare — $1.25  and  65c 
sizes.  If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied 
we  will  mail  postpaid. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vermont 


FREE  BOOK 


on  dairying 


More  Mil 
from  the  Cows 
You  Have" sent 
on  request. 


With  the  A.  A . 

Dairyman 


Paper  Bottles  for  Milk 


WHAT  may  prove  to  be  an  epoch 
making  development  in  milk  de¬ 
livery  was  introduced  in  New  York 
City  during  the  second  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary  when  the  experimental  use  of  a 
new  sealed,  waxed  paper  milk  con¬ 
tainer,  the  “sealcone”,  was  started  by 
the  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  Incor¬ 
porated.  The  first  distribution  consist¬ 
ed  of  50,000  and  was  localized  in  Har¬ 
lem  and  the  Bronx. 

This  new  sealcone  attracts  instant 
attention.  To>  see  it  is  to  desire  to  touch 
it,  to  hold  it  up  to  the  light,  to  twist 
and  turn  it  for  minute  examination. 
Standing  all  in  a  row  these  individual 
milk  containers  by 


saving  made  possible  by  placing  the 
sealcone  in  any  desired  position. 

Weighing  only  one  and  one-half 
ounces  unfilled,  the  sealcone  after  it  is 
filled  is  so  shaped  that  the  sealed  con¬ 
tainers  may  be  nested,  six  inverted  and 
six  upright,  in  corrugated  boxes  for  de¬ 
livery.  So  packed,  two  cases  each  hold¬ 
ing  12  quarts  of  milk,  occupy  no 
more  space  than  the  usual  wooden  box 
holding  twelve  glass  bottles.  The  re¬ 
sulting  saving  in  labor  and  the  space 
saving  in  delivery  are  evident.  Use  of 
the  sealcone  eliminates  entirely  the 
washing  of  bottles  in  the  dairy,  de¬ 
posits  on  bottles  and  the  handling  of 

bottles. 


It's  Concentrated 


their  unsophisticat¬ 
ed  appearance 
bring  a  smile  of 
wonderment.  They 
seem  so  simple,  yet 
those  who  have 
sponsored  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the 
sealcone  have 
spent  13  years  and 
upward  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  it  is 
said,  in  evolving 
this  amazing  new 
sealed  milk  con¬ 
tainer. 


It  is  a  cone- 
shaped  container 
made  of  spruce 
fibre,  paraffined. 
Special  patented 
machinery,  made, 
sold  and  installed 
by  a  New  York 
City  firm,  manu¬ 
factures  the  seal¬ 
cone  new,  steril¬ 
izes,  fills  and  seals 
it  in  a  quick,  con¬ 
tinuous  process. 
This  special  ma- 


The  consumer  simply  snips  off 
the  top  of  the  sealcone  with  a  pair 
of  scissors. 


Present  esti¬ 
mates  place  the 
cost  of  the  seal¬ 
cone  at  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  cent. 
Special  patented 
machinery  for 
manufacturing  the 
sealcone  is  divided 
into  three  units, 
the  forming  ma¬ 
chine,  the  paraf¬ 
fining  machine  and 
the  filling  and  seal- 
ing  machine. 
Special  paper 
blanks,  die  cut  to 
proper  shape  and 
size  to  make 
quarts,  pints  or 
half-pints,  are  fed 
into  the  forming 
machine  by  the  op¬ 
erator.  In  this  ma¬ 
chine  theyare 
formed  into  a  cone- 
shaped  tube  fas¬ 
tened  together  on 
the  outside  by  a 
special  sealing 
strip.  A  cup- 


chinery  has  been  installed  in  the  plant  shaped  circular  disc  is  tightly  spun  into 
of  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company  at  the  larger  end  of  the  cone  to  form  the 
1045  Webster  Avenue,  New  York  City,  bottom, 
and  it  is  from  this  plant  that  the  de- 


Puts  Date  of  Pasteurization 
On  Seal 


livery  of  milk  in  sealcones  is  now  being 
made. 

Many  desired  improvements  over  old 
fashioned  methods  of  milk  delivery  are  From  the  forming  machine  the  seal- 
claimed  by  the  sponsors  of  the  seal-  cones  Pass  to  the  paraffining  machine, 
cone.  Basically  it  is  made  of  paper  and  By  an  automatic  process  this  apparatus 
is  a  one  service  container  entering  the  impregnates  the  entire  container  with 


home  clean  and  fresh.  It  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  as  soon  as  it  is  used.  It  is  de¬ 
clared,  moreover,  that  the  sealcone  is 
durable,  leak-proof,  air-tight  and  that 
the  metal  seal  of  the  container  is  ab- 


super-heated  refined  paraffin  wax.  From 
the  paraffin  bath  the  containers  are  au¬ 
tomatically  cooled,  and  protected  from 
contamination,  conveyed  immediately 
and  directly  to  the  filling  machine.  This 


solutely  tamper  proof  giving  the  con-  machine,  by  an  automatic  process,  fills 
sumer  fresh,  sweet  milk  in  a  perfectly  fhe  container  with  an  exact  measure 


SAVE  HALF 


Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 
NLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

/HOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 


GERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
d  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
tuple  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
RITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

lest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1812 


2  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


sterile  container.  Tests,  it  is  claimed, 
have  shown  that  the  sealcone  keeps 
milk  sweet  for  several  weeks  due  to 
the  very  low  temperature  at  which  the 
milk  may  be  placed  in  the  container. 

When  the  consumer  receives  milk  in 
the  sealcone  the  top  of  the  container 
is  simply  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Any  unused  portion  of  the. milk  may  be 
protected  by  firmly  folding  over  the 
cut  edges  of  the  sealcone.  Due  to  the 
shape  of  the  sealcone,  the  milk  pours 
out  easily  and  the  visible  cream  line 
enables  the  user  to  guage  the  depth 
of  the  cream. 


of  milk,  and  again  automatically,  the 
full  container  is  conveyed  to  the  seal¬ 
ing  station  where  the  metal  seal  is 
secured  in  position.  At  the  time  the 
seal  is  placed  on  the  container  the  day 
of  pasteurization  is  automatically 
stamped  on  the  metal  seal  itself. — 
Jesse  Hill. 


Retesting  Accredited  Areas 


Consumers  Report  Favorably 


Previous  to  the  present  trial  of  the 
sealcone,  it  was  tried  out  for  a  year 
in  Paterson,  N.  J.  Its  present  use  by 
the  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  a  cor¬ 
poration  that  delivers  800,000  quarts 
of  milk  daily  in  New  York,  is  meeting 
with  a  decidedly  favorable  reception 
from  the  housewives  receiving  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  press  reports.  Sealcone  fea¬ 
tures  which  interest  the  housewife  are 
the  freedom  from  bottle  washing  that 
results  from  discarding  the  one  service 
container,  the  ease  with  which  a  child 
can  handle  it,  the  convenience  with 
which  it  may  be  carried  with  other 
bundles,  and  the  refrigerator  space- 


Could  you  tell  me  how  often  cows  are 
supposed  to  be  tested.  The  cattle  in  this 
county  were  tested  two  years  ago.  How 
long  should  it  be  before  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  tested  again  and  where  would 
we  get  a  veterinarian?  In  case  of  re¬ 
action  does  the  state  pay  indemnity  and 
are  the  people  supposed  to  have  it  done? 
The  state  has  tested  twice. — C.  St.  O., 
Neiv  York. 


N  this  connection  you  are  advised 


I  that  dairy  «cattle  in  this  state,  after 
the  herds  have  been  placed  under  of¬ 
ficial  supervision,  are  tested  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  policies  and  regulations 
of  the  accredited  herd  agreement, 
usually  every  60-90  days  until  the  herd 
passes  a  clean  test  and  thereafter  once 
each  year  until  the  percentage  of  tub¬ 
erculous  animals  in  the  county  has  been 
reduced  to  less  than,  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.  Then  the  county  is  declared 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Bought  by 
the  Wisest  Dairymen 
in  the  East 


Hundreds  of  dairy  farmers 
who  measure  every  farm 
purchase  for  value,  quality, 
endurance,  convenience  and 
appearance — insist  on  a 
Unadilla.  The  fact  that  more 
Unadillas  are  sold  than  any 
other  make  proves  that  these 
farmers  choose  wisely  and 
profitably. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  silo  this 
year,  see  the  Unadilla.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog,  prices,  terms,  etc. 
Discount  for  cash  and  early  orders. 


Tubs,  tanks  and  vats 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Burrell 
METALTubes/ 
Save 

Zl  the  Rubber 
Zl  the  Wear 
and  make 
C/eaningfasy 


"KJOT  only  ig  the 
IN  Burrell  a  single 
-bi 


tube  system-  but 
hal  f  the  tube  is  metal! 
Rubber  replacements 
in  the  Burrell  have  al¬ 
ways  been  much  less 
_  than  in  other  milkers— 

Double  Unit  and  now  they  are  less 
than  ever.  The  improved  Burrell  has  bet¬ 
tered  its  own  superiority!  Send  for  catalog. 
“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 


Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


in 


for  Swol  Ien  Tendons 


Absorbine  will  reduce  i  aflame  A 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  or  muscles- 
Stops  the  lameness  and  pain  fromaspliut 
or  soft  curb.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  ana 
horse  can  be  used.  §2.50  at  druggists,  or 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Interesting  horse-ioak2,B 

free,  i 

^  From  a  rare  horse  owner:  "Vseh  Absorb? 

'  Inc  on  a  yearling  pacer  with  strained  let?^ 
don.  Colt  all  over  lameness,  though  for  |j 
lime  eouldu'ltakea  step*  Great 


absorbine 

M  "  TRADE  MARK  REG. aS.PAT.OFR _ _ 


|W.  F.  YOUNGpnc7S73  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  wa 


-Wiioji* 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


mm  im 

MOM 
Ml  Mil 

pnmw 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  eauipped  “ 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  a 
lutely  permanent.  It  can  t  blow  o  • 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material,  a 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Lataa* 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  reques -p 
ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG-  CO- 

.Dept.  B  Frederick, 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Conditl^ 

er,  Worms.  Most  i°rc, 
Two  cans  satisfactory  f . 

HeavesormoneybacK.  !*■*, 

per  can.  Dealers  or  by  man- 

The  Newton  Remedy  C* 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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A  New  Exterminator  that 


Won*t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry , 
Bogs,  Cats „  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-0  can  be  used  about  the  home. barn  or  poultry- 
yard  with  absolutesafety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison*  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money*Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


New  Invention  Combines 
Ensilage  Cutter-Hammer  Mill  | 

Ensilage  Cutter  has  well-known  Blizzard  qualities 
of  big  capacity,  light-running,  thoroughness.  In 
half  an  hour  easily  changed  to  Hammer  Mill  that 
gives  greater  capacity  with  half  the  power  and 
speed.  Entirely  new  principle.  It  cuts  roughage 
into  3-16  inch  lengths  before  grinding,  and  will 
grind  grain  at  same  time,  mixing  automatically. 
Requires  only  10-20  tractor  power,  1500  r.  p.  m.  speed. 
7-inch  pulley.  Greater  screen  area  and  longer  travel  of 
hammers  gives  amazing  capacity.  Price  of  combined 
machine  less  than  mill  of  similar  capacity. 


SWINE 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  land  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
JOur  money. 

7-8  wks.  old,  $4.00  ea. ;  8-10  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea. 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

MISHAWUN  stock  farm, 

MISH/VWUN  ROAD,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

t.  b.  ho  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
oil 0  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
ff-  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding, 
ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  .  $5.00 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  _ $5.50 

dfso  a  lew  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  each 

guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
mat  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 

Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  0LD  S?0ECL|CABLE 

Heavy  legged,  square  backed.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
I  ossec1'  1’oland  China  and  Chester  crossed,  Barrows, 
noars  or  sows  6-8  weeks  old  $4.25— S  to  in  weeks  old 
eac|i-  Fancy  Berkshires,  also  Chester  Whites,  2 
dav1  .  ■°ic*  S°ws  and  unrelated  Boars,  6.00  each.  10 
or  your  money  back.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 
ung  tree  of  charge.  Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

D-  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


v  '  HEALTHY  FEEDING  Figs  for  sale.  No  farm 
s  any  better  pigs.  Chester  &  Yorkshire  crossed  7 

Jf”  0l<1  $1.  each.  Berkshire  &  Chester  crossed  7 

e,vS  ol(f  IL  0  weeks  old  either  sex  crossed  $4.25 
each  some  nit'e  Chestel'  Figs  7  weeks  old  $5. 

Tii*  ■ '  in'°'C*  su^ect  to  approval  C.  O.  D.  Keeps  the 
in™  11  Clii5s’  not  Shifted  return  theni  and  your 

,  '  wiU  be  refunded.  MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149, 

Woburn,  Mass. 


R  pST  GRADE  Chester,  Berkshire  and  Poland  China 

87  0(1  .S\  months  old-  $12.00  each;  G-S  weeks  old, 
C  p  (Express  Paid).  Bred  Sows  and  Boars. 

•  B0SSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


combi'  SAEK:  REGISTERED  Percheron  stallion.  Black. 
Bond  g  ,lllet''  weight  16(10  pound,  good  conformation, 
vi!le  ”lsTOsition.  HOWARD  .L.  PATTEN,  Lawrence- 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  Classified  Ads  get  re- 
-Ults.  Tffy  one. 


( Continued  from  Page  10) 

to  be  a  modified  accredited  area  and 
testing  of  herds  is  required  once  every 
three  years. 

Our  records  show  that  the  county  of 
Hamilton  is  now  a  modified  accredited 
area  and  therefore  the  herds  are  to  he 
tested  once  in  three  years.  Inasmuch 
as  the  testing  thus  far  in  Hamilton 
County  has  been  performed  by  state 
veterinarians,  in  all  likelihood  the  re¬ 
test,  when  due,  will  be  made  without 
expense  to  the  owner  or  to  the  county. 

In  case  any  animal  reacts  to  the  test 
and  is  slaughtered  upon  the  order-  of 
the  Commissioners  of  this  department 
indemnity  will  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  agriculture 
and  market  law. — Dr.  H  J.  Henry,  As¬ 
sistant  Commissioner,  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


What  Does  It  Cost  To  Rear 
a  Bull? 

EARING  a  bull  to  serviceable  age 
is  comparable  to  rearing  a  heifer 
to  first  calving.  The  main  difference  is 
that  with  a  bull  the  time  required  is 
about  one  year  and  with  a  heifer  two 
years.  Of  course,  costs  will  vary  with 
different  sections.  It  is  easier  to  rear 
either  a  heifer  or  a  hull  of  course, 
where  there  is  skim  milk  available,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  had  in  market  milk 
regions  so  more  care  is  needed  to  grow 
a  bull  and  it  will  take  more  whole 
milk  than  where  skim  milk  is  available. 
Different  feeders  will  get  the  same  re¬ 
sults  from  different  amounts  of  grain 
also,  but  the  State  College  has  found 
that  the  following  amounts  of  feed  and 
other  items  of  cost  in  rearing  a  hull 
are  about  average: 

Feed : 

Whole  Milk _ 500  pounds 

Skimmilk  . 200  pounds 

Grain  _ 650  pounds 

Silage  and  succulence _ 600  pounds 

Labor  _  _ _ , _  40  hours 

Miscellaneous : 

Bedding,  buildings,  interest, 
losses,  etc.  (less  credits)  : 

Add  15%  of 
total  costs. 

The  value  of  all  of  these  items  is 
approximately  $75  or  putting  it  an¬ 
other  way,  it  costs  about  $75.  to  grow 
a  yearling  bull  under  average  con¬ 
ditions. 

Costs  for  the  second  year  are  much 
less  due  to  the  absence  of  milk  and  a 
much  lower  expenditure  of  labor. 


Holstein  Association  Wins 

FTER  ten  years  of  fighting  in  the 
courts,  the  Holstein  Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  is  now  free  from  all  litigation. 
The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  re¬ 
cently  handed  down  a  decision  in  favor 
of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Association 
and  against  George  E.  Stevenson.  Mr. 
Stevenson  sued  the  Association  to  re¬ 
cover  damages  of  $25,000  that  he  al¬ 
leged  he  sustained  by  his  expulsion  by 
the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  as  an  undesirable  member. 

Our  readers  will  also  remember  the 
case  of  Oliver  Cabana,  Jr.  whose 
records  were  thrown  out  by  the  Hol¬ 
stein  Friesian  Association  because  it 
was  claimed  that  they  were  wrong¬ 
fully  and  illegally  made  out  by  inject¬ 
ing  extra  cream  into  the  cows’  milk. 
Cabana  has  discontinued  his  action 
against  the  Association. 


Calves  Have  Ringworm 

“We  have  several  yearling  calves  that 
have  ring  worms  around  the  eyes  and 
several  spots  on  the  body.  Can  you  tell 
me  anything  that  we  can  get  to  cure 
them.” — J.  E.,  Neiv  York. 

RING  worm  is  caused  by  a  parasite 
which  grows  on  the  skin  and  which 
must  be  killed  before  the  trouble  will 
stop.  The  treatment  is  to  remove  all 
crusty  spots  by  washing  with  soap  and 
water  and  then  applying  once  a  day 
either  acetic  acid,  sulphur  ointment, 
tincture  of  iodine  or  nitrate  of  mercury 
ointment.  The  stables  should  be  clean¬ 
ed  and  whitewashed  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  this  disease  to  other 
animals  in  the  barn. — H.  L.  C. 

A  cow  must  have  three  quarts  of 
water  for  every  quart  of  milk  she  pro¬ 
duces. 


Free  Trial 

of  either  of  these  New  Milkers 

De  Laval  Magnetic 

—'the  World’s  Best  Milker 


«  «  4  or  4  4  4 


De  Laval  Utility 

—  for  the  Low  Price  Field 

Just  send  coupon 


NOW  you  can  try  one 
of  these  wonderful 
new  De  Laval  Milkers  in 
your  own  barn,  on  your 
own  cows— so  you  can  see 
exactly  what  a  De  Laval 
Milker  will  do  for  you  — 
without  obligating  your¬ 
self  in  any  way. 


r 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO..  Dept.  1-36 
165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  myself  in  any  way  I  would 
like  to  have  a  free  trial  of  a 

Magnetio  □  check 
Utility  □  which 


De  Laval  Milker 


I  milk . cows. 


Name. 


Town . R.F.D. 


. State . 


Herd  Infection-^ 

Write  for  information.  Ask  for  a  FREE  copy  of 
THE  CATTLE  SPECIALIST  and  how  to  get  the 


PRACTICAL  HOME  VETERINARIAN \dfflLM 

w  a  livestock  Doctor  Book  without  cost.  Find  out\l| 

why  your  cows  lose  calves  —why  they  retain  the  nPBBB 
afterbirth— why  they  fail  to  breed— why  they^— 1 ^ 
'  Wmk  l  have  garget— why  your  calves  have  scours  and  goiters- 
/  why  you  have  a  shortage  of  milk.  Veterinary  Advice 
v  l  .Tle  Free.  Write  to 

......  ../gSMIl  DR-  DAV«D  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.  A 

197  Grand  Avenue  Waukesha.  Wis. 


A  Livestock 

jjji 

t?  Breeders 

hJ  y&j 

V.ffl Wi3 

CATTLE  I 

CATTLE 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

115  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

1  mile  east  of  Attica,  N.  Y.  which  is  30  miles  east  of  Buffalo.  10  miles  south  of  Batavia.  Good  roads. 

APRIL  3-4,  1929 

Entire  herd  of  F.  D.  VanBuskirk  goes  for  the  high  dollar.  A  genuine  breeders’  herd  since  1908. 
HERD  FULLY  ACCREDITED — 6  years — 60  day  retest  privilege.  19  daughters  of  30  lb. 
cows  to  be  sold. 

Many  fresh  cows,  close  springers,  others  bred  to  freshen  intfall. 

HIGH  CLASS  OFFERING  of  bred  and  open  heifers.  Buy  them  now.  The  pasture  season  is 
just  ahead. 

30  lb.  herd  sire  to  be  sold  with  many  of  his  daughters.  A  few  other  well  bred  bulls. 

Sale  starts  at  10  A.  M.  each  day.  Held  in  comfortable  quarters.  Dinner  served. 

50  maternal  descendants  of  the  32.98  lb.  cow,  Colantha  Jewel  Mercedes,  who  with  her  four 
30  lb.  daughters  were  all  developed  here. 

Write  for  catalog  now  to 

F.  D.  VanBuskirk,  Owner,  Attica,  N  Y.  R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
Col.  Glenn  R.  Mead,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Auctioneer. 


6  COWS, 


11-2  year  old  heif¬ 
ers,  6  bulls  3  to 
18  months  old.  4 
calves  3  months  old,  2  registered  guernsey 
calves  3  months  old  TB  Tested. 


SPOT  FARM,,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  GROVE  MILKING  Shorthorn  Herd 
founded  1S87.  Young  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Come 
or  write.  L.  R.  IIATCIIKISS,  West  Springfield,  Erie 
Co..  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  MILKikG  Shorthorns  for  sale,  red 
bull  calf  sired  by  a  son  of  the  many  times  grand 
champion  Duke  of  Glendale,  his  eight  nearest  dams 
average  better  than  10,000  pounds  milk,  lferd  ac¬ 
credited.  W.  W.  CURTIS,  Illlton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — -At  all  times  Guernsey  and  Holstein  cows 
and  heifers  in  carload  lots.  FRED  JENSEN,  Waupaca, 
Wis. 


GOATS 


PUREBRED  OR  HIGH  Grade  Holstein  Cattle. 
Heifers  and  Springers — all  tuberculin  tested.  Springers 
on  hand  at  all  times.  “Tell  us  what  you  want  and 
we  will  have  it.”  Carload  or  less  than  carload  lots. 
STRUBLE  &  MARTIN.  Milford.  Pa.,  Newton.  N.  J. 


EASTERN  HERD,  FINEST  in  America.  California 
Purebred  Nubians;  Toggenburgs;  soon  fresh,  for  in¬ 
valids,  babies.  Fine  Bucks,  Kids.  Pairs.  Trios,  herds, 
wholesale  prices.  GOLDSBOROUGII  GOATERY,  Mohn- 
.'.oii ,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


(376)  12 


Concrete 
Sidewalks 
Mean  Less 
“Broom 
and  Mop” 
Work 


Aim 


Hours  of  housework — harder  work 
than  most  men  realize — are  saved 
daily  by  a  concrete  walk  and  pave¬ 
ment  at  the  door. 

Floors,  rugs,  in  fact  the  entire  house 
is  easier  cleaned  and  stays  so  with 
less  effort. 

Build  CONCRETE  Walks 
Yourself! 

Build  labor-saving  concrete  walks 
around  your  house  when  other  work 
is  not  pressing. 

Portland  Cement  Association 

347  Madison  Avenue  1315  Walnut  St.  Jenkins  Arcade  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “Concrete  Improvements  Around  the  Home.” 

Name - 

St.  Address  (orR.  F.  D.) - 

City - State - 


v 

V 

FISHKILL  FARMS 


are  offering  a  highly  bred  hull  calf,  horn  March  5,  1929 — out  of 


FISHKILL  ALKEN  ORMSBY  DEKOL 


one  of  the  best  daughters  of 

Hengerveld  Homestead  DeKol  4th. 

She  made  a  record  of  production  of  11,769  lbs.  milk  and  548  lbs.  butter  in 
341  days,  at  the  age  of  3  years  and  8  days.  Her  average  test  for  one  year 
in  Class  C  was  3.96%.  Her  seven  day  record  at  the  same  age  was  533  lbs. 
milk  and  25.9  lbs.  butter. 


pro- 

am/ 


If  taken 
within 
30  days 


It  is  a  son  of  this  great 
ducer  we  are  offering 

he  is  a  bargain  at  .  .  T  •  'w'  FiO.B. 

For  full  details  of  pedigree,  terms  of  sale,  etc.,  write 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  Owner 
461-4th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  Yorlr  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 

EGGS  WANTED 

Unexcelled  outlet  for  fancy  White  and  Brown  Eggs. 
Ship  us  for  best  results, 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  &  Bonded 

152  Reade  Street  New  York  City 

Ship  BROILERS  mgookdet 

"  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 
Calves,  Lambs  and  Eggs 

Write  or  wire  for  quotations,  tags,  market  con¬ 
tentions,  etc.  Prompt  returns — Top  prices — Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  25  years  experience.  Try  us. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc., 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

_  »  /T  1  OPO  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 

Kl  I  ASKS  of  second  hand  egg  cases. 

V/rikJtju  Car  lots  a  speoialty. 

LOUIS  0L0FSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

American  Agriculturist,  March  30,  1929 

Reviewing  the  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  March 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on 
the  basis  of  3%. 


easily  bring  40c,  while  the  less  de¬ 
sirable  grades  of  Toms  are  working- 
out  slowly  at  35c.  Long  Island  spring 
ducks  are  moving  steadily  at  slightly 
higher  prices. 

Egg  Market  Lower;  Steadier 


Dairymen’* 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

NEARBY  WHITE  .. 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.37 

/  3.17 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras... 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

Hen'y  Av’ge  Extras.. 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.46 

Extra  Firsts . . 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

Firsts  . 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

\ 

Undergrades  . 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.30 

Pullets  . 

Milk  Powder 

Pewees  . 

Hard  Cheese 

2.40 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 


Hennery 

Gathered 


Mar.  20 

Mar.  13 

Mar,  21, 
1928 

34-35 

35  -36 

36-38 

33- 

-34 

33-35 

32-32% 

32  -33 

32-32% 

31-31% 

29-30 

33-34 

33%. 35 

34-37 

30-32 

-33 

30-33 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  March  1928  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  Very  Sensitive 


CREAMERY  Mar.  20  Mar.  13  Mar.  21, 

SALTED  1928 

Higher  than  extra....  47  -47%  48%-49%  49%-50 

Extra  (92sc) .  46%-  -48%  49  -49% 

84-91  score .  45  -46'/4  46%-48%  44%-48% 

Lower  Grades .  44  -44%  45  -46  43  -44 


The  butter  market  is  in  a  very  sen¬ 
sitive  condition.  We  are  entering  the 
spring  storage  deal  and  that  period 
when  prices  are  on'  the  downward 
trend.  Naturally  receivers  are  not  de¬ 
sirous  of  being  caught  with  a  lot  of 
high  cost  butter  on  their  hands  and 
they  are  adopting  a  free  selling  policy. 
The  buyers  are  extremely  cautious  not 
to  over-stock  with  prices  on  the  down¬ 
ward  trend.  As  a  result  we  have  a 
constantly  changing  market  that  is 
very  difficult,  in  fact  impossible  to  an¬ 
ticipate.  A  slight  increase  in  the  re¬ 
ceipts  or  a  slight  drag  in  the  buying- 
interest  will  cause  an  upset  in  the 
market  within  an  hour  or  two.  This 
was  characteristic  of  the  market  on 
Monday,  March  18,  when  there  was  a 
slight  advance,  bringing  creamery 
extras  up  to  48c.  The  following  day 
prices  slipped  off  to  47 y2c  and  by  Wed¬ 
nesday  full  receipts  and  slow  buying 
cut  off  another  full  cent.  The  changes 
in  the  market  during  the  second  and 
third  week  in  March  have  been  so 
rapid  that  they  have  completely  upset 
the  calculation  of  most  of  the  opera¬ 
tors,  and  left  them  somewhat  dazed 
and  complexed.  Whether  the  lower 
values  will  broaden  the  outlets  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

No  Change  in  Cheese 


STATE  Mar.  20  Mar.  13  Mar.  21, 

FLATS  1928 

Fresh  Fancy .  23%-25  27%-29  22% -23 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  27%-29  23%'-25  29  -29% 

Held  Average . 


There  has  been,  no  change  in  the 
cheese  market.  Well  cured  New  York 
State  flats  are  meeting  fair  trade  at 
29c  with  some  business  up  to  29^c 
where  pet  marks  are  concerned.  Fresh 
cheese  has  not  changed  much,  most 
of  the  stock  selling  at  2354c  with  small 
lots  occasionally  reaching  25c. 


Live  Fowls  Sharply  Higher 


Mar.  20 

Mar.  13 

Mar.  31, 

FOWLS 

1928 

Colored . 

-37 

-33 

31-33 

Leghorn  . 

-37 

-33 

28-30 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

32-36 

32-36 

Leghorn  . 

32-36 

32-36 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

40-50 

40-50 

Leghorn  . 

43-45 

-40 

CAPONS  . 

-45 

35-45 

45-50 

TURKEYS  . 

25-40 

25-40 

30-50 

DUCKS,  Nearby . 

28-30 

-28 

28-30 

GEESE  . 

20-22 

20-22 

18-19 

Express  fowls 

have 

taken 

quite  a 

jump  since  last  week.  A  general  scarci¬ 
ty  exists  especially  on  Leghorn  fowls, 
and  the  demand  for  them  is  quite  in- 
sistant.  Most  of  the  colored  fowls  are 
heavy,  and  the  trade  is  not  particularly 
anxious  for  that  line,  but  in  the  face 
of  the  shortage  of  light  stock  the 
heavier  birds  are  working  out  quite 
freely. 

Express  broilers  are  in  light  supply 
especially  fancy  Rocks  and  values  all 
along  the  line  are  fairly  well  sustained. 

Other  lines  of  poultry  are  selling 
well.  Capons  that  can  be  graded  as 
fancy  are  not  over  plentiful,  in  fact 
strictly  fancy  birds  if  on  hand  would 
bring  more  money  than  the  quotations 
indicate.  Hen  turkeys  are  scarce^  and 


Although  the  egg  market  has  slipped 
slightly  since  last  week,  it  is  showing 
a  steadier  trend  and  goods  are  moving 
out  on  a  little  better  basis.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  nearbys  at  the  moment  is 
quite  active,  although  a  few  of  the 
higher  cost  goods  are  not  turning  very 
freely.  The  outlook  is  satisfactory  for 
the  next  few  days.  Western  advices  are 
higher  and  Chicago  is  above  a  parity 
with  New  York.  That  means  eggs  are 
going  to  be  diverted  to  the  central 
western  market . 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Mar.  20 

Mar.  13 

Mar.  21, 
1928 

Wheat  (Mar.) . 

1.23% 

1.25% 

1.41% 

Corn  (Mar.) . 

.93% 

.96% 

.99% 

Oats  (Mar.) . 

.46% 

.47% 

.58% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red.. 

1.55% 

.160 

1.77% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

1.13% 

1.16% 

l.22'/8 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 

.60 

.61 

/ 

.70% 
Mar,  17, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Mar.  16 

Mar.  9 

1928 

Grade  Oats . 

37.00 

37.00 

39.00 

Spring  Bran . 

31.00 

31.00 

41.50 

Hard  Bran . 

35.00 

35.00 

44.00 

Standard  Mids . 

30.00 

30.00 

40.50 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

39.50 

39.50 

48.00 

Flour  Mids. . 

35.50 

35.50 

41.50 

Red  Dog  . 

38.00 

38.00 

42.00 

Wh.  Hominy . 

38.00 

38.00 

41.00 

Yel.  Hominy . 

38.50 

38.00 

40.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

41.00 

41.50 

42.00 

Gluten  Feed . 

,48.50 

48.50 

44.75 

Gluten  Meal . 

60.00 

54.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . 

45.50 

46.00 

49.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

49.25 

50.25 

55.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

52.25 

52.25 

57.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

56.50 

57.00 

54.00 

Hay  Prices  Firmer 

The  whole  hay  market  has  taken  on 
a  better  tone  with  much  lighter  re¬ 
ceipts.  On  Wednesday,  March  20  only 
one  car  of  hay  arrived  at  the  33rd. 
Street  yards.  Demand  is  especially  ac¬ 
tive  for  No.  1  timothy  which  is  extra 
scarce,  and  the  medium  grades  are  also 
moving  very  well.  No.  1  timothy  on 
March  20  was  quoted  at  $27  to  $28 
per  ton.  Timothy  grading  No.  2  and 
timothy  containing  mixtures  of  grass 
and  clover,  grading  No.  1  were  at  $25 
to  $26.  No.  3  timothy  and  No.  2  mix¬ 
tures  were  quoted  at  $21  to  $23.  Other 
grades  were  from  $16  to  $19. 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

Our  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and 
Peach  trees  are  budded  from  select¬ 
ed  trees  of  superior  quality.  All 
Harrison  trees  are  grown  in  our 
own  nurseries,  well-rooted,  true-to- 
namc  and  certified  free  from  disease. 


EVERGREENS 


in  more  than  30  varieties.  Norway 
Maple  and  other  fine  shade  trees. 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Hardy 
Flowers. 

FREE  Planting  Guide.  This 
book,  based  on  more  than  40  [years 
experience,  will  assist  you  m  wj* 
proving  your  orchards  and  heau 
ing  your  home  grounds,  write 


.  jays’  Free  Trial 

r  New  Models  now  ready  for  delivery 

* t  from  our  factory.  Astonishing  low  prices 
terms.  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  them. 

ER  AGENTS  WANTED  to  ndc  andexhblt 
jle.  Make  big  money.  Many  models  ?21.6U  up. 
s*  “  Guaranteed  $1.50.  e ach  wheels. 

ESte.P%ehn°dr^b«rJv« 

CYCLE  CO,  ^  D205qnCSfiO 


FARM  SEEDS 

Approved  Varieties  Officially  Analyzed  and  TestcrT. 

JEANS,  BARLEY,  BUCKWHEAT,  POTATOES,  CORN.  0A£ 
A^rite  for  circular  andsample,  E.F.  HUMPHREY,  irs.N- 


r 


; 
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Marking  Time  at  Albany 


Will  Be  Passed--Road  Bills  Still  in  Quest  ion- -County  Notes 

Percheron  Mare  Dam  of 
Eleven  Colts 


School  Bills 

0T  much  definite  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  Albany  in  the  past  week, 
ending  at  this  writing  on  Thursday, 
March  21,  on  legislation  of  interest  to 
farmers.  Several  disputes  between 
Governor  Roosevelt  and  the  legislature 
have  led  to  delay  in  the  passage  of  farm 
relief  bills  and  to  lack  of  definite  action. 

Approximate  agreement  has  been 
reached,  however,  for  the  passage  of  the 
bills  for  relieving  the  local  tax  situa¬ 
tion  in  one-room  school  districts  and  in 
the  smaller  village  districts  with  less 
than  five  teachers.  The  passage  of  these 
school  bills  will  do  much  to  help  local 
taxpayers  and  to  provide  better  schools. 

The  gasoline  tax  bill  and  the  road 
legislation  depending  upon  the  passage 
of  the  gasoline  tax  bill  are  still  in 
doubt,  owing  to  disagreement  between 
the  Governor  and  the  legislature.  How¬ 
ever,  the  indications  are  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  reached  before  the  legisla¬ 
tive  session  ends,  and  that  some  kind  of 
road  legislation  will  be  passed  which 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  local  tax¬ 
payers. 

Bills  for  Agricultural  Research 


generally  in  solving  the  multitude  of 
different  farm  problems,  but  in  partic¬ 
ular  to  build  up  with  initial  advances 
on  capital  from  the  government,  farmer- 
owned  and  farmer-controlled  stabiliza¬ 
tion  corporations,  which  will  protect  the 
farmer  from  depressions  and  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  summer  and  periodic 
surpluses.  It  is  no  proposal  of  subsidy 
or  fee  or  tax  upon  the  farmer.  It  is  a 
proposal  to  assist  the  farmer  onto  his 
own  feet  into  control  of  his  own  des¬ 
tinies.” 

This  would  indicate  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  favor  the  McNary-Haugen 
Bill  without  the  equalization  fee  fea¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Hoover  has  also  stated  that 
there  should  be  tariff  legislation  more 
favorable  to  farmers. 

Congressional  leaders  will  now  go 
ahead  and  draft  farm  relief  bills.  For 
some  time,  also,  they  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  proposals  to  adjust  the  tariff  so 
as  to  aid  agriculture. 

To  Make  War  on  Crime 

The  whole  nation  is  watching  with 
great  interest  the  President’s  work  to 


organize  a  Crime  Commission  to  study 
and  suggest  ways  and  means  for  the 
better  enforcement  of  all  laws  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Volstead  Act.  The 
President  has  let  it  be  known  that.it  will 
be  the  policy  of  the  administration  to 
avoid  sudden  drives  and  dramatic  ges- 
tures  in  the  enforcement  work  and  in¬ 

stead  will  bring  constant  and  strong 
enforcement  pressure. 

In  the  meantime,  enforcement  officials 
and  U.  S.  courts  have  been  given  a  much 
more  efficient  weapon  to  carry  out  their 
work  in  the  form  of  the  Jones  Law. 
This  law  was  recently  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  and  makes  the  sale  of 
liquor  punishable  by  a  five-year  jail 
sentence  and  a  ten  thousand  dollar  fine. 
In  some  of  the  larger  cities,  however, 
where  the  sentiment  against  these 
offenders  is  more  limited,  it  is  feared 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  juries 
who  will  convict  when  they  know  that 
such  conviction  will  send  violators  of 
the  Volstead  Act  to  prison  for  long 
terms. 


KARENCE,  a  19-year-old  mare  owned 
by  G.  F.  Gray  of  Lima,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
record  to  be  proud  of,  according  to  her 
owner.  She  is  the  dam  of  11  colts;  she 
has  worked  for  15  years,  and  she  is  with 
foal  at  the  present  time. 

Two  yearling  purebred  Percheron  fillies 
were  imported  to  the  United  States  from 
France  in  1911  by  J.  O.  Singmaster  of 
Keota,  la.,  for  E.  S.  Akin,  now  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  The  pair  was  shown  that  fall 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  and  Karence 
was  the  first  prize  yearling.  T.  N.  Smith 
of  Kanona,  N.  Y.,  bought  the  fillies  there 
and  sold  them  in  1914  to  their  present 
owner  for  $1,100. 

Ten  of  the  old  mare’s  colts  have  been 
registered  by  the  Percheron  Society  of 
America,  and  there  is  an  unregistered 
gelding.  Mr.  Gray’s  records  show  that 
nine  of  Karence’s  offspring  have  been 
sold  for  $3,675.  This  includes  one  sold  as 
a  weanling  for  $125  and  a  half  share  in 
another  recently  sold  for  $300.  A  young 
mare  valued  at  $400  was  Mr.  Gray’s  gift 
to  a  daughter,  and  a  filly  still  in  Mr. 
Gray’s  possession  is  valued  at  $300.  The 
total  runs  well  over  $4,000,  and  the  old 
mare’s  day  is  not  yet  done. 


Governor  Roosevelt'  has  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  legislature  adopting  the 
recommendations  of  his  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  urging  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  three  bills  introduced  by  Senator 
Kirkland  providing  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $167,000  to  be  used  by  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  in  emergency  agri¬ 
cultural  research  work.  These  bills 
have  met  the  approval  of  both  parties 
and  no  doubt  will  be  passed. 

The  legislature  was  excited  recently 
over  the  Jenks  Bill  providing  for  state 
enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment.  The  issue  is  still  in  doubt.  City 
representatives,  including  Republicans 
from  the  cities,  are  lined  up  nearly 
solidly  against  the  passage  of  this  en¬ 
forcement  bill.  Rural  representatives 
are  for  it.  It  may  eventually  pass  the 
Assembly,  but  has  little  hope  in  the 
Senate. 

Daylight  Saving  Wins 

A  bill  to  do  away  with  daylight  sav¬ 
ing  was  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Cuvillier  from  New  York  City,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  considerable  senti¬ 
ment  even  in  the  cities  for  its  passage. 
However,  those  organized  bodies  in  the 
cities,  such  as  chambers  of  commerce, 
sportsmen’s  organizations,  etc.,  in  favor 
of  the  law,  got  busy  and  deluged  Albany 
with  thousands  of  telegrams  and  letters 
asking  the  legislature  not  to  pass  the 
bill. 

Few  telegrams  or  letters  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  rural  representatives.  This 
always  seems  to  be  the  situation.  City 
people  are  interested  enough  to  leib 
their  representatives  know  how  they 
feel  on  various  issues.  Farm  people 
seldom  are.  It  is  easy  to  foretell  the 
results  of  such  policy. 

The  bill  abolishing  daylight  saving 
came  up  for  vote  in  the  Assembly  on 
March  20  and  was  sent  back  to  commit¬ 
tee  by  a  vote  of  78  to  64.  This  means 
the  death  of  the  bill  for  this  year, 
therefore,  th.e  cities  of  New  York  may 
continue  to  establish  daylight  saving 
regulations  by  local  ordinance  during 
the  summer  months. 


'['here 


Farm  News  from 
Washington 

is  much  discussion  in  Wash- 
mgton  over  what  form  the  bills 
hould  take  for  federal  farm  relief, 
eaders  in  Congress  have  been  marking 
'm.e  waiting  for  definite  indications  or 

p.ments  yiews  on  the  part  of 

resident  Hoover  on  farm  relief.  The 
resident,  however,  has  just  let  it  be 
own  that,  he  does  not  intend  to  ex- 
“ts  views  in  detail  beyond  what 
has  a*ready  said  in  his  campaign 
peeches.  In  his  Palo  Alto  speech 

said-  nomrnation,  Mr.  Hoover 

We  stand  specifically  pledged  to 

aid!  a  Federal  Farm  Board  to  further 
farmers’  cooperatives  and  assist 


New  York  County  Notes 


Cattaraugus  County  —Professor  Ogle, 
Cornell  specialist,  is  conducting  ten  poul¬ 
try  schools  in  as  many  different  places 
this  week  in  the  county  for  the  study  of 
“Control  of  Diseases  and  Parasites”  and 
“Incubation  and  Brooding.”  Farmers 
and  poultrymen  are  bringing  their  ques¬ 
tions  and  problems  to  him.  Loss  from 
disease  is  one  of  the  big  problems  of  the 
poultrymen  today.  Professor  Ogle  con¬ 
ducted  a  very  successful  tour  in  the 
county  last  fall.  C.  N.  Abbey,  County 
Agricultural  Agent,  is  accompanying  Mr. 
Ogle.  Farmers  have  tapped  their  maple 
trees  but  the  weather  is  very  unfavorable 
for  sap  to  run  as  the  weather  is  either 
rainy  and  warm  or  a  cold  wind  blows 
which  retards  the  flow  of  sap.  The 
Niagara  Power  Company  has  a  speaker 
with  motion  pictures  paying  a  visit  to 
the  County  Granges  this  month.— Mrs. 
M.  M.  S. 

Allegany  County — The  worst  weather 
of  the  winter  was  experienced  from 
March  5  to  March  10.  On  March  7  there 
was  a  terrible  blizzard  with  a  high  wind 
and  a  biting  temperature.  In  the  recent 
TB  retest,  only  eight  reactors  were  found 
in  the  herd  of  Charles  Wilson  of  Cana- 


seraga.  A  button  from  his  jacket  was 
the  only  thing  found  of  Charles  Mans¬ 
field  of  Bolivar  recently,  when  a  load  of 
nitro-glycerine  he  was  carrying  in  his 
car,  to  be  used  for  shooting  oil  wells,  ex¬ 
ploded  and  blew  a  hole  15  feet  deep  in  the 
Portville-Allegany  state  road.  He  left  a 
wife  and  children. 

The  spring  Pomona  was  held  at  And¬ 
over  March  7  and  8.  Sugar  makers  are 
getting  ready  to  tap  their  sugar  bushes. 
There  was  a  time  when  Allegany  was 
noted  for  this  product  but  its  fine  maples 
have  been  sadly  depleted.  Eggs  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  thirty-five  cents  per  dozen  and 
potatoes  at  thirty- five  cents  per  bushel. 

Genesee  County— There  is  considerable 
talk  of  making  a  State  Park  at  Indian 
Falls.  The  Tonawanda  Creek  forms  a 
very  scenic  waterfall  at  that  point,  and 
Divers  Lake,  one-half  a  mile  away,  would 
be  included  in  the  park.  There  are  also 
some  fine  groves.  One  hundred  acres 
would  be  required  and  the  park  would  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe.  Potatoes 
have  dropped  to  thirty-five  cents.  Farm 
butter  is  forty  cents.  Genesee  County 
farms  are  to  be  zoned  so  that  with  the 
aid  of  a  map  and  numbers  printed  on 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


A  BILL  was  recently  introduced  in  the 
-L*-  Pennsylvania  Legislature  providing 
that  a  bond  of  $5,000  he  taken  out  by 
commission  merchants  or  brokers  who 
receive  fruits,  vegetables,  live  stock, 
meat,  wool,  hides,  poultry  products,  eggs! 
dairy  products,  nuts  or  honey  on  consign¬ 
ment  from  producers.  The  bill  gives  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
licensing  power  and  provides  that  the 
Department  may  decline  to  issue  a 
license  for  specified  reasons. 

The  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  by  a  record  vote  of  117  to 
nothing  and  at  this  date  is  before  the 
Senate  for  action.  It  is  reported  that 
commission  men  in  Pennsylvania  did  not 
know  that  this  bill  was  to  be  introduced 
and  that  the  news  had  a  very  disturbing 
effect  upon  them.  We  understand  that 
action  is  being  taken  by  members  of  the 
trade  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill 
by  the  Senate. 

*  *  * 

HARRY  WHITE,  of  Indiana  County, 
•was  re-elected  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Association  of  County 
Fairs.  William  Bueckley  of  Pottsville; 
Abner  S.  Dreysher,  Reading;  S.  B.  Rus¬ 
sell,  Lewistown,  and  John  J.  Koebert, 
Waynesburg,  vwere  re-elected  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  and  J.  F.  Seldomridge,  Lancaster, 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer.  These 
members  of  the  executive  committee 
were  re-elected :  N.  L.  Strong,  Brook- 
ville;  John  R.  Rutter,  York;  Jacob  H. 
Maust,  Bloomsburg;  D.  W.  Gammel, 
Honesdale;  F.  E.  Brown,  Lewistown;  E. 
H.  Scholl,  Allentown;  Edward  F.  Frontz, 
Hughesville;  Charles  E.  Mills,  Athens; 
D.  J.  Fike,  Meyersdale;  W.  A.  Boyd, 
Stoneboro ;  R.  L.  Munce,  Washington ;  M. 
J.  Patterson,  Beaver,  and  Charles  Calla¬ 
han,  Clearfield. 

The  consensus  of  reports  indicated  con¬ 
tinued  improvements  in  the  conduct  of 


fairs — an  improved  moral  tone,  less 
gambling,  and  a  higher  intellectual  stand¬ 
ard  demanded  by  the  nearly  one-quarter 
of  a  million  patrons  of  last  season’s  fairs 
held  in  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary  Seldomridge,  of  Lancaster, 
representing  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Farm  Association,  reports  that  official 
figures  show  that  the  total  attendance  at 
the  various  fairs  in  1928  was  1,957,185. 
The  York  County  Fair  alone  attracted 
208,783.  The  Reading  Fair  was  the  most 
profitable,  the  net  proceeds  amounting  to 
$52,000. 

A  number  of  farmers’  sons  who  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  raising  rabbits 
upon  a  commercial  basis  are  also  adding 
guinea  pigs,  upon  a  considerable  scale, 
as  experimental  stations  demand  a  large 
number  in  connection  with  bacteriological 
work  in  laboratories. 

Wheat  and  rye  fields  present  a  promis¬ 
ing  appearance,  weather  conditions  being 
favorable  for  an  early  and  healthy 
growth. 

Regardless  of  prevailing  low  prices,  the 
potato  acreage  will  again  be  above  nor¬ 
mal.  There  is  available  an  abundant 
supply  of  sound  corn  for  planting. 

Nurserymen  report*  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  Volstead  Act,  more  acres  of 
grape  vines  will  be  planted  than  in  any 
preceding  year. — O.  D.  S. 

?  •!•  ¥ 

Northampton  County— After  a  very 
cold  spell  the  weather  has  become  mild. 
It  has  been  a  moderate  winter  with  little 
snow.  The  farmers  are  hauling  manure 
and  doing  other  odd  jobs.  Some  large 
farm  sales  are  being  held  and  the  prices 
for  horses  and  cows  are  very  high.  The 
spring  birds  are  here.  Eggs  are  selling 
at  forty  cents,  corn  at  $1.05  and  oats  at 
sixty-five  cents  a  bushel.  Farm  sales 
have  been  few  so  there  will  not  be  many 
changes. — F.  P.  H. 


mail  boxes,  any  farmer  can  be  located 
easily. — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Cayuga  County  —  The  middle  of 
March  finds  us  in  the  midst  of  a  spring 
break-up.  A  few  warm  days  have  thawed 
the  snow  and  cleared  the  ground  of  frost. 
Some  of  the  mud  roads  are  rather  bad 
while  others  are  fairly  good.  Farmers 
are  hauling  manure  and  getting  ready 
for  the  spring  rush  of  work.  The  cab¬ 
bage  acreage  is  likely  to  be  increased 
but  with  potatoes  at  forty  cents  not 
many  will  be  planted.  As  usual,  eggs  are 
going  down  for  Easter,  but  fowls  are  up 
several  cents— leshorns  are  about  twenty- 
five  cents  and  heavies  thirty  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  believed  that  poultrymen 
will  raise  more  baby  chicks  this  year 
than  last. — A.  D.  B. 

Cortland  County— The  Cortland  Coun¬ 
ty  Holstein  Friesian  Association  held 
their  annual  banquet  and  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  recently  at  the  Messenger  House. 
Senator  Reynolds  of  Ohio  made  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Farm  and  Home  Bureau,  a  series  of 
meetings  will  be  conducted  throughout 
the  county  next  week.  The  popular 
writer  and  speaker,  Jared  Van  Wagenen, 
Jr.,  will  be  the  speaker.  A  large  attend¬ 
ance  is  expected. — W.  N.  A. 

Sullivan  County  —The  funeral  of 
Judge  George  Smith  which  was  held  at 
Woodbourne  on  March  11,  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  held  in  Sullivan  County. 
Farmers  are  busy  tapping  trees  and  as 
yet  there  is  not  much  of  a  run.  The  days 
and  nights  are  warm  and  many  already 
have  their  baby  chicks  while  others  will 
get  theirs  a  little  later  on.  Feed  remains 
very  high  while  eggs  have  taken  a  drop. 
Butter  remains  the  same.  Roads  in  Sul¬ 
livan  County  are  almost  impassable  in 
many  places.  Horses  are  being  used  in¬ 
stead  of  trucks. — P.  E. 

Saratoga  County  —The  rains  lately 
were  welcome  in  some  places  as  many 
wells  and  cisterns  were  dry.  Nearly  ail 
listened  on  the  radio  to  President  Hoo¬ 
ver’s  inauguration.  A  second  epidemic 
of  grippe  is  sweeping  over  this  section. 
Many  farmers  are  cutting  fire  wood.  The 
deaths  this  winter  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Burt  of 
Charlton  and  Dr.  Smith  Roods  of  Wilton, 
took  two  much  needed  doctors  from  this 
county.  There  is  much  discussion  about 
school  matters — whether  they  should  be 
centralized,  consolidated,  or  whether  the 
present  system  will  be  best. — Mrs.  L. 
W.  P. 

Columbia  County  —Last  Wednesday 
was  a  real  spring  day.  Flies,  -wasps, 
bees,  caterpillars,  butterfles,  and  robins 
were  seen.  Storekeepers  in  Hudson  put 
their  awnings  up.  The  ice  breaker  Os- 
sipee  from  the  Maine  coast  patrol  broke 
ice  in  Hudson  River  from  Poughkeepsie 
to  Troy.  Scarlet  fever  is  raging  in  Stott- 
ville  and  Ghent.  The  Kinderhook  Girl 
Scouts  attended  a  rally  in  Albany. 
County  Agent  Buckholz  gave  a  talk  on 
the  spray  information  service  for  or- 
chardists.  William  G.  Howard  of  the 
Conservation  Department  gave  a  talk  on 
forestry  at  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  Hudson. 
The  Boy  Scouts  held  their  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  in  Hudson.  A  deer  walked  down 
Train  Street  in  Suydam  last  Wednesday. 
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*n  EMINGTON 
XV.  Kleanbore 
Cartridges  are  made 
in  all  the  popular  sizes — 
rim  fire  and  center  fire — for 
rifles,  pistols  and  revolvers. 
Also  in  .410  gauge  shotgun 
shells. 

They  protect  the  inside  of 
the  barrel  from  rust,  cor¬ 
rosion,  and  pitting. 

There  is  only  one  Klean 
bore — don’t  submit  to 
substitutions. 


RIM 


REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Originators  of  Kleanbore  Ammunition 
25  Broadway  New  York  City 
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JML  A  ItKiHIliMR  Great  Fuel  Saver 


Equipment  for  Chick  Raising 

Double  Heat  control  gas  chamber,  coal  feed,  non-clog- 
ing  grates — insure  pure  air  and  even  temperature, 
thus  producing  strong,  vigorous  chicks.  Extra 
rigid  deflector  spreads  heat  evenly. 

Giant  Magic  unequalled  for  raising  broilers. 

EVERY  BROODER  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  free  catalogue  giving 
full  description,  also  our  Improv¬ 
ed  Roof  Pipe  which  catches  con¬ 
densation  above  the  roof.  Made  to  take  either  3 
in.  or  4  in.  pipe  from  brooder  at  same  price. 

UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY 

310  Pennington  Ave.,  *  Trenton,  N  .J. 


Superior 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


BABY 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Bocks . . . $4-00  *7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

S.C.W.  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

leavy  Mixed .  '  52-50 

Light  Mixed .  ,  10  47-50 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices. 

FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No.  120 

CLEAR^SPRING  quality  chicks 

per  100  500  1000 

S.c.  White  Leghorns.  . ^  1 1-00  52.50  $JOO.OO 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  2.00  57.50  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  It.  I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100:  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  per 
100.  for  March  and  April.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 
CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  49 

RcTxjrT  F  COMB  re  Vt.  Certified:  Tested  Tree 
..neVr  ici  Awnppn^  from  BAV.D.  Males  from 
HODE  ISLAND  REDO  2(1f>-300  egg  hens.  Pullets: 

Started  Chicks:  3000  Baby  Chicks  weekly:  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A10,  HARTLAND,  VT. 


CHICKS 


100%  Live  Arrival  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns  $12  $57.50  $1 1  0 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns. .  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  . —  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds .  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks _  9  42.50  80 

Q1V  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

GHlX  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 

Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

KAKY  wh.  Leghorns  1 1  per  100 

M,  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

S.  C.  Red .  14  per  100 

f*UTrVC  Heavy  Mixed .  12  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9  per  100 

500  lots  </2c  less;  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  .from  this  ad.  or 

write  for  freer  p  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

circular.  ’ _ _ _ _____ 

K.vvmrt  $33:  EGGS  5|4*l°° 

DUCKLINGS 


American  Agriculturist,  March  30,  1929 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


How  to  Prevent  Toe-Picking 
and  Cannibalism  Among 
Chicks 

TOE-PICKING,  feather-picking,  and 
cannibalism  constitute  a  problem 
which  at  the  present  time  is  causing 
quite  as  much  concern  and  frequently 
as  much  loss  as  disease.  These  habits 
if  acquired  by  chicks  often  continue 
during  the  laying  year.  Whether  these 
losses  are  due  to  feeding  or  manage¬ 
ment  is  a  question  that  remains  still 
unanswered,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
both  have  some  influence.  If  we  as¬ 
sume  in  the  first  place  that  these  vices 
are  at  least  50%  due  to  habit,  then  at 
least  50%  of  the  control  must  be  prac¬ 
ticed  before  the  difficulty  occurs. 

Toe-picking  frequently  starts  because 
of  a  lack  of  food,  or  because  of  an  in¬ 
sufficient  amount  of  hopper  space.  Al¬ 
low  at  least  one  inch  of  readily  acces¬ 
sible  hopper  space  per  chick.  An  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  light  or  direct  sun¬ 
shine  is  more  apt  to  start  toe-picking 
than  subdued  or  indirect  light.  Crowd¬ 
ed  conditions  while  the  chicks  are  con¬ 
fined  close  to  the  hover — which  pre¬ 
vents  the  chicks  from  circulating  freely 
and  finding  feed  and  water — may  cause 
trouble.  Sufficient  brooder  house  floor 
space  when  the  chicks  get  older  is  an 
important  factor.  Allow  at  least  .5  of 
a  square  foot  of  floor  space  per  chicken. 

Plenty  of  Green  Feed  Helps 

An  abundant  supply  of  succulent 
green  food  after  the  first  week  will  do 
much  toward  satisfying  the  chicks’ 
craving  for  bulk.  This  will  not  only 
help  to  control  toe-picking  and  feather¬ 
picking,  but  it  will  help  to  prevent  eat¬ 
ing  litter  and  act  as  a  disease-control 
measure.  Toe-picking  is  frequently  fol¬ 
lowed  by  feather-picking  when  the 
chicks  are  four  to  five  weeks  old.  The 
soft  pin-feathers,  filled  with  blood  and 
feather  material,  are  very  attractive, 
once  the  habit  of  picking  has  been  ac¬ 
quired.  Any  feather-picking  control 
measures  to  be  effective  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  chicks 
start  trouble. 

Pine  Tar  is  effective  in  protecting 
chicks  that  have  been  attacked.  There 
are  also  two  commercial  preparations 
that  are  red  in  color  and  offensive  in 
odor.  All  three  of  these  materials  are 
healing.  After  a  few  chicks  have  been 
attacked  it  is  frequently  advisable  to 
paint  or  treat  a  large  number  of  chicks, 
as  this  has  a  tendency  to  discourage 
further  activities. 

Paint  the  Windows  Blue 

The  most  positive  control  for  toe¬ 
picking,  feather-picking,  and  cannibal¬ 
ism  is  blue  light  in  the  pen?  produced  by 
the  use  of  windows  painted  with  a 
transparent  blue  paint.  The  red  color 
of  the  blood  does  not  show  up  with  a 
blue  light  and  the  attraction  is  lost. 
Blue  Lacquer  is  recommended  for 
painting  windows.  This  practice  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  followed  out  unless 
the  building  is  thoroughly  insulated  and 
ventilated,  so  that  temperature  can  be 
controlled  regardless  of  outside  condi¬ 
tions — as  opening  windows  to  aid  ven¬ 
tilation  would  destroy  the  blue  light 
effect.  Houses  so  constructed  have  been 
used  for  brooding  chickens  up  to  eight, 
ten  and  twelve  weeks  without  admit¬ 
ting  direct  sunshine.  Successive  lots 
have  been  brooded  in  this  way  during 
the  season  from  January  to  June. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


Selecting  Males  and  Females 
for  Breeders 

1.  Select  those  with  high  inherited  pro¬ 
duction,  both  on  the  sire  and  dam’s 
side,  for  as  many  generations  as 
possible. 

2.  Select  male  birds  that  have  best 
progeny  performance. 

3.  Select  individuals  from  families 
which  are  early  maturers,  free  from 

( Continued  on  Page  16) 


Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  contaminated  drinking  water.  Babv 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour 
germs  and  ordinary  drinking  water 
often  becomes  contaminated  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  entire 
flock  and  cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two 
thirds  your  hatch  before  you  are  aware. 
Don’t  wait  until  you  lose  half  your 
chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time  that 
saves  nine.”  Remember  that  in  every 
hatch  there  is  the  danger  of  some  in¬ 
fected  chicks— danger  of  diarrhea  in 
some  form  and  other  loose  bowel  and 
intestinal  troubles.  Don’t  let  a  few 
chicks  infect  your  entire  flock.  Give 
Walko  Tablets  in  all  drinking  water 
for  the  first  two  weeks  and  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens 
before.  These  letters  prove  it: 

Mrs.  Bradshaw’s  Remarkable  Success 
in  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.  Dept.  427,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  Tablets  for  use  in  the 
drinking  water  of  baby  chicks.  I  used 
two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets  and 
my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
Company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail." 
— Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconfield, 
Iowa. 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnettsville,  Ind„ 
writes :  “I  have  “lost  my  share  of  little 
chicks  from  the  usual  baby  chick 
troubles.  Finally  I  sent  for  two  50c 
packages  of  Walko  Tablets,  used  it  in 
all  drinking  water,  raised  over  500 
chicks  and  I  never  lost  _,a  single  chick. 
Walko  Tablets  not  only  tend  to  prevent 
baby  chick  troubles,  but  also  tend  to 
give  chicks  increased  strength  and 
vigor.  They  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 

chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried  different 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged 
with  the  chicken  business.  Finally  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co., 
terloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko 
Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  drinking 
water  for  baby  chicks.  It’s  just  the 
only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free  from 
disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  health) 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chic* 
after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entire!}  jj 
ur  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you  can  s 
or  yourself  what  a  wonder-working 
dy  it  is  when  used  in  the  drinking  wa 
or  baby  chicks.  So  you  can  prove 
nousands  have  proven — that  it  w> 
uce  your  losses  and  double,  treble, 
uadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  1^ 
ackage  of  Walko  Tablets  (or  w- .  ..  » 
stra  large  boxl-glve  it  ffl  all  toff 
rater  and  watch  results.  You  11  n  • 
ron’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  los 
ns  before.  It’s  a  positive  fact  you 
.0  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  Y 
loney  promptly  if  you  don  t  find  t 
reatest  little  chick  saver  you  evei 
’he  Pioneer  National  Bank,  tn. 
nd  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
tands  back  of  our  guarantee. 


'ALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  427, 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  .  .j 

Send  mo  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (0LL,,  to  ® 
mical  large  size)  package  of  W  alko  ’  rantee  B 
your  risk.  Send  it  on  your  positive  E>  ^  e(fff 
omptly  refund  my  money  if  not  ®a  ,p  o.  »0,i! 
ty.  I  am  enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00). 
der,  check  or  currency  acceptable.) 


Name 

Town 

State 


..It.  F.  D . 


size  Packa^-f 


Mark  (X)  in  square  indicatin, 

Large  package  contains  about  two  ana 

as  much  as  small. 
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Helping  Tires  to  Last 

By  Ed.  Henry 

TO  obtain  the  greatest  mileage  from 
an  automobile  tire  it  should  be  as 
carefully  broken  in  as  a  new  car,  so 
claims  the  chief  chemist  of  a  well- 
known  tire  maker.  He  says  it  is  a 
mistake  to  put  on  a  new  tire  just  be¬ 
fore  starting  on  a  long  hard  trip  and 
then  expect  the  most  service  from  that 
tire.  It  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  work  required  of  it 
and  it  will  then  give  many  more  miles 
than  it  would  otherwise.  He  further 
says  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  a  new  tire 
on  the  spare  rim  and  then  carry  it  as 
an  extra.  Reduced  mileage  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  follows.  The  tire  should  first  be 
broken  in,  as  this  enables  it  at  once 
to  take  on  the  permanent  shape  it  will 
assume  on  the  road  under  its  load. 
Aside  from  defects  in  construction,  the 
tire  that  gives  no  trouble  in  its  first  500 
miles  is  most  likely  to  give  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  20,000  or  more. 

Furthermore,  the  new  tire  that  is 
first  put  on  during  the  cool  months  is 
most  likely  to  give  an  extended  mile¬ 
age.  During  the  process  of  adjusting 
itself,  an  excess  of  heat  is  engendered, 
and  if  the  adjusting  process  takes 
place  during  hot  weather  and  at  high 
speeds,  it  certainly  cannot  be  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  longest  tire  life. 

As  an  illustration:  Five  tires  put 
into  service  on  a  bus  line  during  No¬ 
vember  averaged  over  28,000  miles, 
while  five  exactly  similar  tires,  same 
make  and  used  under  exactly  the 
same  service  conditions  but  which  were 
first  put  into  use  in  June, gave  an  av¬ 
erage  mileage  of  only  12,000. 


Average  Kilowatt  Hours  of  Electrical 
Energy  Required  for  Different 
Types  of  Work 

Size  of 


Operation 

y 

Washing 


Motor 
H.  P. 


% 


Work  Done 
100  lbs.  dry 
clothes 


Energy 
K.  W. 
Urs. 


1.5 


Average  wash,  30  lbs.  of  clothes 


Ironing 


% 


100  lbs.  clothes  11.00 
Healing  element  rating  1650  ivatts. 
Cream 

Separating  1/6  1000  lbs.  of  milk  .48 

Pumping 

Water  %  1000  gals.  2.00 

Old  pumping  unit — shallow  well.  Pres¬ 
sure  range  35  to  55  lbs. 

Grain  1  ft.  lift  per  1000 

Elevating  5  bu.  .385 

Silo  Filling  15  One  ton  cut  .57. 

8.1  tons  per  hr.  capacity  and  lift  of  36 

ft.  %  hi.  cut. 

Peed  Grinding  5  100  lbs.  of  corn  .45 

High  moisture  content.  Medium 
ground. 

100  lbs.  of  oats  .286 

Finely  ground. 

Milking  34  100  lbs.  of  milk  .46 

Average  of  Jan.  and  F.eb.,  1926,  using 
2  units  arid  9  cows. 


Nails  Required  for  Building 
Work 


Material 

bOO  shingles  . 

000  shingles  . 

Laths  per  1000  . 3"ZZT" 

ridging,  per  m.  lineal  feet.. 
weathing  per  m.  board  feet.. 
“Jeathmg  per  M.  board  feet., 
thudding  per  M.  board  feet.. 

Itusts  per  M.  board  feet . 

uoormg  per  M.  board  feet.... 


Pounds  of 


nails 

Size 

3  Vi 

3  penny 

5 

4  penny 

8 

3  penny 

62 

8  penny 

20 

8  penny 

25 

10  penny 

15 

20  penny 

15 

20  penny 

20 

8  to  10 

penny  finish 

for 

Hard- 

w 


wood  Floor 

AX  is  one  of  the  best  finishes  for 
hardwood  floors,  as  it  preserves  the 
atural  grain  of  the  wood  and  if  prop- 
cared  for  will  improve  with  age. 
°rn  places  on  a  waxed  floor  are  eas- 
try  rePaired  because  they  may  he  re¬ 
ached  with  the  wax  and  still  match 
^  rest  of  the  floor.  The  following 


For  farm  machinery 
this  all-round  gasoline  is  best” 

say  farmers  here 

NO  MATTER  whether  it  is  a  truck,  a  tractor  or  a  portable 
engine,  it  will  start  quicker  with  Socony  Special  Gasoline. 

All  over  New  York  and  New  England,  farmers  are  turning 
’  more  and  more  to  this  all-round  gasoline.  For  all  kinds  of  work, 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  they  agree  that  Socony  Special  is  best. 

In  their  tractors  it  means  quicker  starting  and  greater  power. 

Portable  engines  start  easily  with  one  turn  of  the  flywheel.  And 
Socony  Special  Gasoline  in  cars  and  trucks  means  greater  mile¬ 
age,  freedom  from  knocking  and  long  life  for  the  motor. 

Farmers  And,  too,  that  their  equipment  runs  more  effldently 
on  Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil  or  Socony  990-A  Motor  Oil  for 
Ford  cars.  These  oils  are  ideal  companion  products  to  Socony 
Gasoline  and  Socony  Special  Gasoline. 


S0CDNY 

or  c  u  s  oai  orr 

Gasoline  .  Special  Gasoline  .  Parabase  Motor  Oils  .  990-A  Motor  Oil  for  Fords 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


suggestions  from  the  New  York  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  will  be  helpful: 

A  new  floor  should  be  put  in  shape 
and  waxed  by  an  expert.  After  a 
good  surface  has  been  obtained,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  rewax  it  often.  If 
it  is  dusted  with  a  dry  mop,  and  pol¬ 
ished  every  month  with  a  weighed 
brush,  a  woolen  cloth,  or  a  dry  mop,  it 
will  stay  in  good  condition. 

Parts  of  the  floor  which  are  most 
used  should  be  given  a  thin  coat  of  wax 
when  they  first  show  signs  of  wear. 
The  wax  should  dry  for  an  hour;  then 
it  should  be  polished.  No  retouching 
is  necessary  around  the  worn  area. 

Soiled  spots  may  be  removed  with 
a  cloth  dipped  in  turpentine  or  gasoline. 
Either  will  remove  the  surface  wax 
which  holds  the  dirt  and  will  leave  the 
floor  bright  and  clean.  Water  should 
not  be  used  because  it  removes  the  wax 
finish.  Leaky  radiators  sometimes 


cause  white  spots  on  waxed  floors.  If 
these  spots  do  not  yield  to  the  turpen¬ 
tine  or  liquid  wax  treatment,  rub  them 
with  a  cloth  dipped  in  weak  ammonia 
water,  and  apply  fresh  wax.  If  these 
directions  are  followed,  the  entire  floor 
will  usually  require  waxing  about  once 
a  year. — I.  W.  D. 


The  Tourist  Home  and  How 
To  Furnish  It 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
comfort.  To  obtain  order  let  all  large 
pieces  of  furnishing  run  parallel  with 
the  sides  of  the  room.  That  is,  see  that 
davenports,  pianos,  beds,  sideboard, 
rugs,  etc.  are  not  “catty-cornered”  but 
in  line  with  one  of  the  walls.  Then 
group  the  furniture  for  comfortable 
use  seeing  that  lamps,  chairs,  tables 
with  magazines,  are  close  enough  to 


form  a  reading  unit.  If  a  desk  forms 
a  part  of  the  furnishing  let  both  the 
day  and  night  light  be  serviceable.  If 
the  living  room  is  very  large  the  furni¬ 
ture  can  be  grouped  to  form  several 
units. 

This  little  forethought  and  attention 
to  good  taste  and  comfort  on  the  part 
of  the  tourist  home  owner  will  provide 
an  added  attraction  to  the  traveler 
who  seeks  at  once  an  impersonal  home 
and  service. — D.  B.  S. 


If  you  haven’t  a  tool  house  or  are 
not  completely  satisfied  with  yours  send 
to  the  college  for  Bulletin  E  108  which 
gives  a  list  of  farm  shop  equipment 
and  shows  handy  ways  of  arranging 
tools.  Plans  for  making  benches,  vices 
and  other  helps  are  also  shown.  Ad¬ 
dress  the  publication  office,  state  col¬ 
lege  of  agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
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Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Our  flocks  for  this  very  Special  Mating  consist  of  350  YEARLING  hens  carefully  selected  by 
an  Expert  Poultry-man.  These  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds,  and  up  to  6  pounds.  They  produce  better 
than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON,  of  England. 

Standard  Bred  “MARVEL”  Winter  Layers 

THOUSANDS  OF  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS  can  tell  you  about  the  splendid  chicks  and  wonderful  profits  made 
by  our  Marvelous  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying,  Standard  Bred,  American  Cert-O-Culd  Matings  for  20  years; 
Pure-Bred,  carefully  culled  for  size,  type,  color,  vigor  and  egg  laying  ability.  Look  at  the  low  prices— 100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed — you  can  safely  order  from  this  advertisement.  References^  Commercial  Bank,  Dun 
or  Bradotreet.  50 

S.  C.  Wh..  Br.,  Buff,  Blk.  Leghorns.  Anconas .  $7.00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rox.  R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  8.00 

W.  Wvandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcas .  8.50 

Impt.  Barron  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Minorcas,  Parks’  Rox .  9.50  _ 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings,  25c  each. 

C.  O.  D.  Shipments;  We  will  ship  20th  Century  Chicks C.  O.  D.  (pay  postman  on  delivery)  if  you  prefer. 
Get  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  money-making  chicks.  C.O.D.  plan,  imported  matings  etc. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$60.00 

$115.00 

8.00 

15.00 

70.00 

135.00 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

160.00 

■EIGENRAUCH  FARMS - 

RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


18™  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS 


With  HUBtK'S 
Reliable  Chicks 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  .mean  RE  LIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to 
health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 
Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason¬ 
able.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  of  $10.00 
or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 

Don’t  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf’s  extra  duality  pure-bred  high 
producing  stock.  Every  breeder  produced  on  free  range  and  health  of  chicks 
is  safeguarded.  Get  Qur  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Hencel  who  made  over 
$1000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds — prices 
very  attractive.  Write  today.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Toe  picking  stopped  in¬ 
stantly  with  Wolf’s  “'No-Pick.”  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1, 


GIBS0NBURG,  OHIO 


Buy 


C.M.L.  CHICKS; 


ICosfc  no  more  than  Ordinary  chicks  from 
Ithe  average  hatchery  and  the  quality  is 
far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years 
in  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  Imported  direct  from  Barron  Pedigrees^SS  to  -^  BARRON 
S.C.W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Our  birds  have  ample  range  which  insures  large,  hardy  chicks.  They  are  carefully  selected  and  mated. 
They  mature  early  Our  fine  quality  chicks  can  be  had  at  a  price  that  will  surprise  you.  Get  our  low 

write'  today0 Jfo* hr Eii  Catalogue".  C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


National  “Superbred”  Chicks 

Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering 

NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS  NOW 

50  100  500  1000 

S  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . : . $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tanered  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns . : .  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . . .  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  9.00  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Light  Mixed— $9.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed— $10.00  per  100. 

Also  Black  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas,  Arconas.  Blue  Andelusians  and  Jersey  Black 
Giants  Send  for  our  free  catalog  and  prices  on  our  Special  Mated  Chicks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  delivery.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  .Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

SCW  &  Br.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $1 10 

S.C’.B.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks . : .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  FarmRicHFrELo!  Pa. 


Vyckoff  Tanered  fLI  ¥  V 

Vkite  Leghorns  ^ 

Book  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

L2.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

oOOn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  50  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


4. 


6. 


7. 


(Continued  from  Page  Ilf) 
broodiness  and  show  a  high  rate 
of  production. 

Birds  should  be  free  from  standard 
defects  and  disqualifications. 
Select  either  a  well  matured  vigor¬ 
ous  cock  bird. 

A  four  generation  egg  production 
pedigree  behind  the  cockerel  is  the 
best  recommendation  as  to  the  egg 
production  he  will  be  able  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  his  female  off-spring. 

The  male  is  at  least  one  half  the 
flock  therefore,  no  pains  should  be 
spared  in  selecting  one  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  desired  character  for 
which  one  is  breeding. — La.  State 
College. 


New  England  Laying  Ration 

Coarse  Yellow  Corn  Meal. 200  pounds 

Wheat  Bran . 100 

Middlings,  white  flour . 100  “ 

Ground  Oatmeal  or  gr. 

38  to  40-lb.  oats . 100 

Meat  Scrap  (not  less  than 

50%  protein)  .  25  “ 

Fish  Meal  (not  less  than 

50%  protein)  .  25  “ 

Alfalfa  Leaf  Meal  (not 

over  20%  fiber)  .  25  “ 

Edible  Steamed  Bone  Meal  25  “ 

Dried  Skimmed  Milk  or 

Buttermilk . 25  “ 

Fine  Salt .  5  “ 

Scratch  Grain 

Cracked  Corn  or  Whole 


Corn . 

Wheat . 

...250 

Barley . 

...150 

Oats  (38  to  40-pound 

oats)  . 

. . .100 

— Conn.  Ext.  Bulletin  124 


Pullets  Stagger  When  They 
Walk 

I  have  a  flock  of  Rhode  Island  pullets, 
about  80,  that  are  five  months  old.  About 
two  weeks  ago  one  of  the  pullets  seemed 
to  stagger  when  she  walked.  I  took  her 
away  from  the  rest  but  she  kept  getting 
worse  and  finally  got  so  she  couldn’t  walk 
and  had  to  be  killed.  She  ate  quite  a  lot. 
Now  we  have  another  with  the  same 
symptoms.  The  pullets  are  on  range  and 
I  feed  them  cracked  corn  twice  a  day  and 
all  the  mash  they  will  eat  made  up  of 
100  corn  meal,  100  bran,  100  middlings  and 
30  meat  scraps.  Do  you  think  the  trouble 
might  be  caused  by  their  feed  or  is  it 
some  disease?  If  you  could  give  me  any 
information  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much. — W.  J.  G. 

DO  not  think  you  need  he  alarmed 
about  any  disease  in  the  Red  pullets. 
I  think  if  you  change  the  mash  a  little 
the  trouble  will  let  up.  Use  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  for  mash :  100  pounds  each 
of  wheat  bran,  midlings,  cornmeal, 
ground  oats,  and  beef  scrap.  It  is  a 
lack  of  this  last  item  that  is  probably 
causing  your  trouble  today.  In  addition 
to  thoroughly  mixing  up  these  ingred¬ 
ients,  you  might  also  mix  into  them 
three  pounds  of  salt.  For  a  grain  ra¬ 
tion  use  5  pounds  of  cracked  corn,  two 
pounds  each  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 
1  pound  of  heavy  oats. — L.  H.  Hiscock. 


25  50  100 
Barred  Rocks....4.00  7.50  14 
S.C.R.I.  Reds..  4.00  7.50  14 
500  Lots  Vic  less. 
Free  Range  Flocks. 

B.  N.  LAUVER, 


25  50  100 

S.C.W.  Leg . 3.50  6.50  12 

Heavy  Mixed....3.50  6.50  12 
1000  Lots  Ic  less. 

Live  Delivery. 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 


•WENEchicks 

gf* 

■  Greatly  Reduced 

Prices  on 

■  State-Supervised  Leghorns 

9  Now  you  can  buy  blood-tested  State-Supervised  ® 
|  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  for  only  a  little  9 
—  more  than  you  would  pay  for  chicks  from  un-  | 
tested,  unsupervised  stock.  Every  female  Leghorn  ■ 

■  is  a  Hen  Breeder  weighing  at  least  4  lbs. 

9  Leghorns  for  April  15th  Delivery  * 

50  100  500  1000  S 

■Weno  Select  Matings . $8.50  $16  $77.50  $150  9 

■Wene-Ells  Matings .  9.50  19  92.50  180  m 

■  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  blood-tested  State-  9 

■Supervised.  S-10  weeks.  $1.05  each,  f.o.b.  Vineland.  ■ 
For  Broilers  and  Roasters  order  our  cross-bred  9 
■chicks  from  blood-tested  Wyandotte-Rock  matings.  "* 
■immediate  deliveries.  ^ 

I  We  are  also  booking  orders  for  Rocks,  Reds  ■ 
and  Wyandottes,  all  blood-tested.  ■ 

n  All  chick  shipments,  sent  postage  prepaid — -100%  gf 
■Live  delivery  Guaranteed.  m 

SFree  Folder  and  Mating  List  mailed  on  request.  ■■ 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DEPT.  D,  VINELAND,  N.  J.^B 


rmrif?  ^  vim 

V/ JTlJL  VslvO  and  vigor 

Hatched  by  men  with  ID  years  experi¬ 
ence,  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  at  the  following  prices; 
g.  C.  White  Leghorns........ I  Ic  each — $100.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . 1 1  c  “  100.00  “■  1000 

Barred  Rocks . 12c  “  110.00  “  loot) 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 14c  "  130.00  “  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . I4e  "  130.00  “  1000 

Mixed  Broilers .  9c  "  80.00  "  1000 

Order  now  for  spring  delivery.  Capacity  60,000  csss 
$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 
Our  Slogan  “Service  After  Delivery” 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  a  Specialty 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  14.00  6  7.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed .  5.00  9.00  42.00  80.00 

Our  White  Leghorn  Cockerels:  Sire — from  hen  that 
laid  312  eggs  per  year.  Hens — 254-290  eggs.  Actual 
365  day  trap  nest  record.  All  chicks  Postpaid  to 
your  door.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di¬ 
rect  or  write  for  free  circular. 

PENN  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Penna. 
Formerly  Sunshine  Hatchery 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  delivery 

10  0  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $13  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas  .  15  72.50  140 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.  ,BI.  Minorcas..  16  77.50  150 
Assorted:  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each,  $30  per  100.  All  chicks  for  May  delivery  Ic  less. 
Also  special  mating  blood  tested  chicks  and  two  and 
six  weeks  old  chicks.  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  circular.  10%  books 
order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.D. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  ubebr°txy.'».  y. 


BABY  CHICKS  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown.  Bull 
Leghorns.  Anconas  $14.00,  per  100;  Barred.  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broil¬ 
ers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n,  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


RARY  ORDER  DIRECT  from 

i  cmuvo  this  ad  and  save  time 

Free  range  bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $58.75  $1 15 

Ancona  &  Black  Leghorns  3.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  3.25  6.25  1  2.00  5  8,75  115 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna, 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hateherv  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns . $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Rocks .  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50 

Light  Mixed . i .  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.50 

Peking  Ducklings .  7.50  14.50  28.00 

Mixed  Ducklings . ! .  6.50  13.00  25.00 

John  Shade!  Hatchery  M,A£r)“^' 

TAKE  NOTICE  APRIL  DEUVERY 

25  50  100  500  WOO 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  1  4  67.50 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.50  16  75.00 

Light-Mixed  .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  _ll« 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  arrival 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa- 
rUIflfO  Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  ,100 

CHICKS  .LSaXsrzirS  ST  5 

White  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  -• 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12-“" 

Light  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9-00 

500  lots  %c  less,  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

Free  range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville^ 

p  OLD  MEDAL  CHICKS 

VJ  Choice  Chicks  at  Popular  Prices.  50  100  5n0  1 
Wh..  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas... .$7. 50  $14  fo7.o  ^ 

Barred.  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks.  Reds .  8.50  6  77.au 

Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  Minorcas....  9.00  1/  finest 
Mixed  Chicks.  $12.  100.  All  shipments  Postpaid'  [  „ 

Stock.  Greatest  Profit  Makers.  100%  Safe  1%  • 

Gold  Medal  Chickeries,  Box  444,  WallkiH.  N. 
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BIG  CHICKS 

from  High  Record  Matings 


1900—1929 
First  to  ship  Chicks 
in  U.  S. 


300-326  eggs  S.C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Also  Special  Tancred 
Matings  and  15  other  varie¬ 
ties.  Buff.  Brown.  Black 
Leghorns;  Anconas;  White, 
Buff,  Black  Minorcas;  Barred, 
White.  Buff  Rocks;  White 
Wyandottes;  S.C.  and  R.C. 
Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giants. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 
before  you  buy.  Prices  Low 
and  good  genuine  personal 
service  to  each  customer. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  28 
years  shipping  chicks  to  sat¬ 
isfied  customers. 

FREE!  1000  CHICKS  in 
prizes  for  best  photos  of 
Pioneer  Chicks  or  Flocks. 


UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  ECG  FARMS 

New  Washington, Ohio  Dept.Q 


f—  5  Lb.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylvania’s 
healthy  mountain  top.  Get  your 
chicks  from  certified  record  strains 
above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hollywood, 
Tancred,  Barron  Matings.  Hatch 
weekly  pure  white  eggs  up  to  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful  Color 
Plate  Leghorn  Catatogue  Free. 


FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  Alt  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


HILLPOT 

Quality  Chicks 


(oLeghorns-Rocks'RedS'Wyandottes 


SEND  FOR  THIS  USEFUL  CHICK  BOOK 


You  will  find  it  a  valuable  guide  in 
selecting  your  chicks  for  the  coming 
season  and  a  constant  help  in  rearing 
them.  The  book  which  is  illustrated 
in  color  describes  my  breeds  fully; 


tells  of  my  careful  methods  of  mat¬ 
ing  and  rearing;  discusses  the  most 
profitable  sizes  for  flocks ;  contains 
house-plans  and  construction  details 
and  concise  feeding  and  rearing 
charts.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 


W.  F.  HILLPOT,  Dept.  129,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


leghorns -Reds -Rocks -Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


You  can’t  fool  the  neighbors,  and  most  of  our  output  is  sold  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  If  you  want  really  “better  chicks’ 3  with  some  real  breeding  behind 
them,  to  make  MORE  MONEY  for  you,  take  advantage  of  our  years  of 
breeding.  New  England  Accredited  Stock.  All  breeders.  100%  White 


the 


...i 

— and  so  easy  to  get  them. 
Merely  do  a  little  advertis¬ 
ing  in  your  community  for 
us  and  we  will  ship  you 
some  of  the  finest  baby 
chicks  you  ever  saw.  FUEL. 
Large,  peppy,  and  fluffy. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Rocks, 
Reds.  Minorcas,  Wyandottes, 
t»d  Orpingtons  and  others — 

vrorticinp’  'Fair9  take  J°ur  choice.  Many 

vertismg.  r  ai  are  ta]jjng  advantage  of 

Better  get  your  pencil  XX  this  liberal.offer  and 

and  send  for  this  4-color,  M* 


You 
Get 

Chicks— 
We  the  Ad- 


tlLlU  ocuu  - - -  - 

beautifully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  now — also  advertising 
slips  for  your  free  Baby 
Chicks.  Only  a  limited 
number,  so  you  should 
vrite  now — this  very  minute. 

This  catalog,  the  prettiest 
and  most  elaborate  we  have 
c\er  seen,  gives  you  some 
new.  cashable  ideas  on  rais¬ 
ing  pure-bred  poultry — act¬ 
ually  shows  you  how  to 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h  poultry  profits 
—complete  history  of  17 
different  breeds  —  famous 
strains.  .  .  Shall  we  mail 
your  copy  tomorrow? — and 
send  your  FREE  CHICKS 

in  o  tTrpplr  fiT"  t.WO  ? 


you  must  hurry  be¬ 
fore  the  advertising 
has  been  finished  in 
your  communi¬ 
ty.  Tou  Must 
Act  at 
Once! 


POULTRY 

PROFITS 


GLASER  HATCHERIES  - McCOMB  UEPSIC-  OHIO. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $12.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  select . .  14.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks . . . .  9.00 


Vi c  less  in  500  lots.  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

25  chicks  add  2fc,  50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.Rocks&  S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed 3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY 


Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12  Richfield,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  S’ 

of  one  hundred  ordered.  April  hatched  chicks.  Leghorns, 
''“to.  Brown,  Buff,  Black— $14.00  per  100;  Barred 
nocks,  Reds.  Minorcas.  Anconas,  $16.00  per  100;  White 
nocks,  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons,  $18.00  per  100. 
March,  $2  more;  May,  $2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom 
oatclung.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends.  Left  Overs, 
iii  ,T  broiler  chicks.  Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy.  12c; 
AH  Heavy,  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.O.D. 
ji“0'lsands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
tw y’  S  batched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
inat  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
„Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
ism  CHEf*Y’  335  Ma‘n  st->  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone 
lf>03  or  1604. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Ush  or  C.O.D . 25  50  100  500  1000 

"h.  Wyandottes  $4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 

nocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130 

;;  ri  Leghorns .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

right  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.00  80 

.  m  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar- 
h'al.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page 
tooldet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Sox  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


Green  Forest  Husky  Clucks 


English  and  Tancred  Strain 


Ship  C.  O.  D. 


25 


50  100 


|  White  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.25  $12 

iiivh  Barrcd  Pi)  mouth  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14 

Chicks .  2.75  5.25  10 

291  • ,  orns  are  out  °f  bens  with  trapnest  records  of 

L;',30®  08gs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100% 
u.  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

.  green  forest  poultry  farm 

UriAnug  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


Diarrhea  free.  Official  Contest  records.  Circular. 

Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  59  Wallingford,  Conn. 


j Lone  Oal\  Poultry  Farm 

A  breeding  farm  where  nothing  but  our  own  produc¬ 
tion  and  rearing  is  sold. 

Chicks  of  Known  Ability 

Breeders  used  this  season  were  sired  by  males  whose 
dams’  production  records  ranged  from  200-278  eggs. 
This  same  blood  is  being  intensified  still  more  in  the 
present  flock  matings.  Make  sure  of  the  production 
ability  of  your  future  flock  by  securing  chicks  from 
these  choice  matings. 

Choice  breeding  cockerels,  priced  right. 

LONE  OAK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  661,  BABYLON,  N.  Y. 


you.  Strong,  healthy ,  vigorous  from  the  world  s  best  . 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  /v 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  '(| 
for  free  poultry  booh  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos  44  Fairport,  N.  Y.?*  't 


New  York  State  Certification  Pays 

The  Key  to  Success  and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Bred  Poul¬ 
try  Today  is  Through  the  Purchase  of  High  Grade  Stock,  Eggs  or 
Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 
Formerly  New  York  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

The  Big  1929  Catalogue  is  off  the  press,  and  will  be  mailed 
Free  to  All  Requests.  Write. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Sec’y.  Box  Y  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


lersTHORO-BRJp^r 


LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  chat  fuse 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  ore 
Erom  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  dock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorn* 
Barred  and  White  Rocks.  R.  L  Reds.  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas.  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandotte*  I2C  and  op.  tOCft  live  delivery  guaranteed  Postpaid. 
Member  tnremariooaf  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  BoolL  £ 

SCHWEGLEB'S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  Buffalo,  a  «T 


FREE 

CHICK 

BOOK. 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  19-26;  APRIL  2-9-16-23-30.  WE  SHIP  C.O.D. 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

Large  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.00  $13.00  $63.00  $125.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds.. . -  8.00  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas . . .  9.00  17.00 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  Books  Order.  Catalog  free. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  21,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BABY  CHICKS 

with  an  official  record.  Ask  for  our 
Baby  Chick  Book  describing  our  Pedi¬ 
greed  Cornell  Chicks  from  stock  that 
has  laid  from  200  to  312  eggs  in 
their  pullet  year  and  mated  to  breed¬ 
ers  that  have  averaged  over  200  eggs 
in  their  pullet  year.  Also  describes 
our  144,000  egg  hatchery  with  22 
years’  experience  in  hatching  Baby  Chicks.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Minorcas,  and  Giants. 
The  home  of  better  Chicks  at  lower  cost. 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodiing’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

50  100  500  1000 

Single  Comb.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

Broiler  Chicks.  Heavy  Breed .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  Light  Breed .  5.00  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

fHE  VALLEY  HATCHERYr°cHaf-,  eld!°pa. 


CHICKS 


PENNA  “state 
r  x-it  fia*.  Supervjsed,. 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  19th  year.  Get  our  low 
prices  on  Reds.  Rocks,  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  I.B.C.A. 


Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 


(The  old  reliable  plant) 


RICHFIELD.  PA. 


JK 

1 


SETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100  , 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black  Minorcas. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Mottled  Anconas.  20,000 
Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free  range 
stock,  under  State  inspection.  100%  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

?13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Blaclsi 
I  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hamburgs.J 
"[Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

[Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohiof 


BOS  QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers.  Several  varie¬ 
ties.  Low  prices.  Special  discounts.  No 
money  down.  Pay  10  days  before  ship¬ 
ment  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  free. 

Bos  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


BABY  CHICKS 

teshrtM<A  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN.  Three  years  blood 
Barf.j  „  wl,ile  diarrhea  and  under  State  supervision, 
horn,  «.Rocl's-  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  Leg- 
ns*  Moderately  priced.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BYRON  PEPPER  &  SONS 

BOX  11,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


I/FDI  I  11  BARGAINS  in  Wh 
IVLKLI N  Leghorn  Chicks 


akine  Leghorns.  , 

Beautiful,  Great  Winter  Layers,  White  Diarrhoea 
Free.  EggContest  Winners.  Over  60, 000 Delighted  Custom¬ 
ers.  BIO  DISCOUNT  on  Chicks  ordered  Now,  Delivery 
When  Wanted.  Free  Starting  Feed!  Big  Catalog  FREE! 
Kerlin’tGrud  View  Poultry  Farm,  Box  35,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  S&srVSS: 

^  S.  C.  Barred  Rocks 

$13.  Light  mix  $9  per  100.  Heavy  $11.  Special  prices  on 
larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  postpaid.  New  circular  free. 

EDGAR  C.  LEISTER,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  B 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  {?, £,<?„'£  thatiay.' 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  NJ. 


WYCKOFF  and  BARRON  STRAIN.  White  Leghorn 
Clucks — II  cents  each;  $100  per  1000.  Prepaid  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  19th  year.  Circular  free. 
$1.00  books  order.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY, 
Box  W,  Liverpool,  Pa, 


SPECIAL  FALL 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys. 
Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 


Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 
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New  Trends  in 


American  Agriculturist,  March  30,  1929 

Spring  Styles 


Even  If  You  Can  Not 


Get  to  the  Shops,  You  Can  Get  Here  the  High  Points  of  the  Fashions 


WITH  the  warm  days  of  spring,  our 
attention  is  again  turned  to  new 
clothes.  Whether  you  are  planning  to 
purchase  a  dress  or  coat  it  is  important 
to  give  careful  thought  to  styles  so 
that  you  will  avoid  mistakes  and  buy 
wisely.  Carefully  selected  clothes,  with 
particular  thought  given  to  line,  color, 
fabric,  suitability,  and  becomingness 
are  a  much  better  investment  than 
those  selected  hurriedly  with  no 
thought  of  the  present  style  trends  or 
of  the  garments  on  hand.  They  help  us 
to  reach  the  goal  of  being  well  dressed. 
Many  of  you  may  not  be  able  to  visit 
the  shops  so  I  am  reviewing  here  the 
new  trends  which  are  indicative  of  the 
season’s  styles. 

For  early  wear,  tweed  and  light¬ 
weight  woolens  are  popular.  These 


low  on  a  bright  red  ground.  The  ac¬ 
companying  dress,  fashioned  of  the 
same  print,  uses  the  yellow,  black  and 
white  striped  border  to  trim  the  scarf 
collar  which  ends  in  a  tie,  lower  edge 
of  blouse,  and  cuffs.  The  close-fitting 
hat  of  black  bakou  straw,  black  shoes 
sun-burn  hose  and  gloves  complete  the 
costume. 

This  suit  is  practical  for  the  woman 
with  a  limited  wardrobe  because  the 
coat  can  be  combined  with  a  black 
dress,  an  all-white,  a  yellow  or  a  print, 
in  which  yellow  predominates,  make 
complete  ensembles  for  many  occa¬ 
sions. 

New  coats  follow  the  lines  of  the 
moulded  silhouette.  Some  show  added 
skirt  fullness  in  slight  flares,  but  these 
styles  are  for  the  slenders.  There  is  a 


Left  to  right:  Misses  Dress  of  Chartreuse  Crepe  with  Self  Trim;  Suit  of 
Tan  Print  with  Brown,  Beige  and  Off-white  Scarf;  Two-piece  Dress  of  Red 
Crepe  with  Cape  Collar  Ending  in  a  Scarf;  Black  Kaska  and  Red  Printed 
Crepe  Combined  in  Attractive  Ensemble ;  Matron’s  Street  Dress  of  Beige 
Crepe  with  Jacket-style  Blouse. 


fabrics  are  featured  in  separate  coats 
and  in  three-piece  ensembles.  The  en¬ 
semble  consists  of  skirt  with  contrast¬ 
ing  silk  blouse  and  jacket.  The  jacket 
may  be  short,  finger-tip  length,  three- 
quarters  or  seven-eighths.  Skirts  are 
made  with  pleats  at  the  side  or  placed 
low  in  the  front  with  fitted  yoke. 
Blouses  are  finished  so  that  they  may 
be  worn  outside  or  tuck-in  style. 

The  majority  of  the  suit  skirts  are 
belted,  although  a  few  are  sewed  to  a 
foundation  waist.  Some  blouses  show 
yoke  effects  that  end  in  a  front  bow 
tie.  Many  are  collarless  with  fitted 
facings.  Sleeves  are  close  fitting,  but¬ 
toned  or  tied  at  the  wrist. 

For  warmer  days,  sleeveless  blouses 
are  extremely  good.  Interesting  color 
combinations  are  shown.  An  attractive 
blue  suit  in  a  shade  lighter  than  navy 
showed  a  stunning  blouse  of  yellow 
crepe  with  a  three-quarter  length 
jacket  lined  in  yellow.  Another  suit  of 
beige  Kasha  featured  a  silk  blouse  in 
copper  tone.  Front  lacing  of  self  ma¬ 
terial  was  the  only  trim  on  the  blouse. 

Sun-burn  shades  and  off-whites  are 
smart  for  blouses  to  be  worn  with  blue, 
beige,  and  black  suits. 

The  more  tailored  tweed  suits  show 
accompanying  vestees  of  pique,  batiste, 
dimity,  organdie,  and  other  washable 
fabrics.  The  new  tweeds  are  soft  in 
texture,  lovely  in  color,  and  practical 
for  service  suits  for  town  and  country 
wear.  When  combined  with  silk  blouse 
in  harmonizing  shade,  they  appear 
dressy  enough  for  many  occasions. 

Kasha  wool  crepe  and  light-weight 
woolens  in  basket  weaves  are  shown  in 
lovely  ensembles  for  dress  wear.  The 
charming  ensemble  featured  here 
shows  a  full-length  coat  of  black 
Kasha,  lined  with  printed  crepe  in  an 
all-over  design  in  black,  white  and  yel¬ 


tendency  to  accent  yoke  treatments. 
Some  show  sleeve  and  yokes  cut  in 
one. 

Cape  collars,  scarf  collars  of  self  fab¬ 
ric  and  separate  scarfs  of  silk  are  worn 
on  unfqrred  coats.  Others  introduce  a 
rever  on  one  side  and  a  scarf  throw  on 
the  other  or  a  notched  tuxedo  collar  or 
Johnny  collar. 

Dress  coats  of  basket  weaves,  twill. 
Kasha  and  cashmere  are  trimmed  with 
flat  furs.  Sports  styles  are  made  of 
camel’s  hair,  checked  and  ombre  wool¬ 
ens,  and  tweeds. 

Slender  Misses  may  select  cape  coats 
and  cape  and  scarf-collared  ones,  but 
the  stouts  will  do  well  to  stick  to 
straight  line  styles  with  tailored  or 
tuxedo  collars. 

Beige,  gray  and  blues  are  good  col¬ 
ors  for  separate  coats.  Black  with 
white  fur  trim  is  smart  for  dress. 

New  frocks  show  feminine  trends  in 
drapes,  tiers,  ripply  flounces  and  bias 
ruffles,  scarf  and  cape  collars.  They 
appear  longer  for  afternoon  wear  and 
somewhat  longer  for  street  wear. 
Waistlines  ai%  a  trifle  higher  and 
sleeves  are  closely  fitted.  For  warmer 
days  sleeveless  dresses  are  good  and 
for  those  who  find  sleeveless  styles  un¬ 
becoming  there  are  the  sleeveless 
dresses  with  accompanying  short  jack¬ 
ets  of  matching  silk. 

Cape  collars  and  scarfs  in  sun-burn 
shades  add  a  dressy  look  to  frocks. 
Necklines  with  bow  treatments  are 
good.  The  bow  ties  may  be  cut  in  One 
with  the  yoke  or  inserted  at  center 
front  through  bound  buttonholes. 

Skirt  fullness  is  added  low.  A  four 
to  six-inch  band  or  a  fitted  yoke  car¬ 
ries  the  skirt  pleats. 

Narrow  bias  ruffle  trims  with  edges 
turned  and  machine  stitched  and  then 
turned  back  and  slip  stitched  is  a 


smart  trim  used  on  semi-dress  frocks. 
Buttons,  bound  buttonholes,  and  bands 
of  self  material  with  ravelled  edges  add 
interest  arid  smartness. 

Dress  fabrics  include  crepe  de  chine, 
flat  crepe,  printed  silks,  foulards  with 
border  patterns  and  crepe  satin,  new 
rayons  in  stunning  prints,  plain  and 
printed  cottons.  For  afternoon  dresses, 
chiffon  and  georgette  in  prints  and  in 
plain  colors,  rayon,  voiles,  chiffons,  or¬ 
gandie,  and  batiste  are  featured.  Sport 
frocks  are  made  of  silk  jersey,  necktie 
prints  and  plaid  Silks.  Checked  and 
plaid  co'ttons  are  very  good.  Lace  is 
particularly  good  both  for  afternoon 
and  party  dresses  and  it  is  used  as  a 
trimming  to  add  the  more  feminine 
touch  for  dresses  for  daytime  wear. 

Early  showings  concentrate  on  black 
and  white  dresses  and  ensembles.  Vivid 
contrasts  are  now  featured  such  as 
chartreuse  with  independence  blue, 
bright  red  with  gray,  orange  and  yel¬ 
low  with  brown  and  with  navy.  The 
parchment  and  pale  beige  tones  are 
particularly  good.  Blue  in  a  shade 
lighter  than  navy  is  one  of  the  season’s 
smartest  colors.  Black  is  shown  with 
egg  shell  or  off-white  and  occasionally 
with  sun-tan  shades.  Tangerine  and 
sun-burn  shades  are  combined  with 
brown,  navy,  and  beige.  Royal  blue  is 
contrasted  with  egg  shell. 

Accessories  Match  Ensemble 

In  choosing  accessories  for  your  cos¬ 
tume,  hats  in  felt,  bakou  or  linen-like 
straw  in  matching  color  are  particu¬ 
larly  good.  For  early  wear,  new  hats 
with  the  off-the-brow  brims  are  worn. 
As  warm  weather  approaches,  wider 
brims  will  be  popular.  Hosiery  and 
gloves  in  sun-burn  shades  and  shoes  of 
colored  kid  to  match  the  ensemble  are 
correct. 

Characteristic  of  the  season’s  styles 
are  the  models  illustrated  here.  Charm¬ 
ing  in  its  simplicity  is  the  afternoon 
frock  shown  at  extreme  left.  Fashion¬ 
ed  of  chartreuse  colored  crepe,  it  fea¬ 
tures  the  scarf  collar  with  ends  trim¬ 
med  with  bias  ruffles  knotted  carelessly 
in  center  front.  Back  of  dress  is  cut 
straight  and  front  of  blouse  is  attached 
to  shirred  skirt  at  a  low  waist  line. 
Three  narrow  bias  ruffles  of  self  ma¬ 
terial  add  interest  to  back  and  front. 
Sleeves  are  long,  close-fitting,  trimmed 
at  wrist  with  a  narrow  bias  ruffle  of 
self  material.  Blouse  is  shirred  slightly 
at  the  hip  line. 

The  silk  ensemble  illustrated  at  left 
of  center,  is  a  becoming  print  in  brown 
and  white  polka  dot  on  a  beige  brown. 


Skirt  is  knife-pleated  all  around. 
Blouse  is  of  beige  crepe  with  round 
neck  line,  faced  on  the  right  side  with 
front  piece  that  ties  in  a  bow  in  center. 
Narrow  belt  is  of  self  material.  The 
coat  is  finger-tip  length  trimmed  with 
plain  band  of  beige-colored  crepe  on 
edge  of  pocket,  sleeves,  and  front.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this 
costume  is  the  scarf  made  of  a  triangle 
of  dark  brown  crepe  joined  to  beige 
and  sun-burn  silk  bands.  The  ends  of 
the  scarf  are  ravelled  one  inch.  It  ties 
in  a  bow  at  center  front. 

The  bright  red  crepe  dress,  illus¬ 
trated  at  center,  is  particularly  becom¬ 
ing  to  slender  figures.  The  cape-like 
collar  ends  in  a  long  scarf  on  the  right 
side.  The  skirt  is  pleated.  Dress  is 
made  two-piece  with  six-inch  hem  on 
lower  edge  of  the  blouse  made  double. 
Sleeves  are  close  fitting  trimmed  with 
buttons  and  bound  buttonholes.  Black 
patent  leather  belt  and  matching  gar¬ 
denia  add  individuality.  With  this 
model  is  worn  a  close  fitting  hat  of  red 
bakou  straw  bound  with  red  grosgrain 
ribbon. 

Matron’s  dress,  at  extreme  right,  is  a 
practical  one  because  a  blouse  can  be 
added  and  the  coat  blouse  shown  here 
can  be  worn  with  the  skirt  for  a  jacket. 
It  is  fashioned  of  beige-colored  crepe 
with  skirt  fullness  arranged  in  narrow 
box  pleats.  Vest  is  of  white  crepe  and 
jacket  blouse  is  trimmed  with  band 
trimmings  in  yellow,  black,  and  white. 
Bound  buttonholes  and  matching  but¬ 
tons  fasten  the  front  and  lower  edge  of 
sleeves.  Hat  is  of  dark  brown  felt  with 
beige  straw  front  inset.— LEONORE 
DUNNIGAN. 


Useful  Pamphlets 

The  following  booklets  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  addressing  Household  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 
—10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers 
—10c. 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  and 
Automobiles — 10c. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope — 10c. 

Sealing  Wax  Craft — 10c. 

Tables  and  Favours — 10c. 

Old-fashioned  recipes  (for  2  cents 
postage). 

Do  not  hang  clothes  away  until  they 
are  well  aired.  Have  trees  for  each 
pair  of  slippers — costs  a  little  more— 
but  saves  on  new  ones. — M.  F.  M.,  Ark. 


Good  News  for  the  Quilter 


NO.  205,  25  CENTS 
Every  quilt  requires  an  attractive 
quilting  design  to  complete  it,  and 
we  are  offering  a  pattern  that  is  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  practical.  This  is 
composed  of  two  conventionalized 
flower  motifs,  roses  and  blue  bells, 
which  space  together 
as  shown,  into  a  14- 
inch  quilting  pattern, 
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or  may  be  used  singly  on  borders  or 
corners. 

This  is  a  perforated  pattern,  and 
all  you  have  to  do  to  transfer  the 
design  to  your  material  is  to  use 
stamping  wax.  It  is  made  on  good 
bond  paper  and  the  pattern  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again.  This  is 
number  205  and  costs  only  25  cents  postpaid.  Stamping  wax  to  use  with 
this  is  25  cents  for  a  box.  This  is  number  206.  Orders  accompanied  by  stamps 
or  coin  (coin  at  sender’s  risk)  should  be  sent  to  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Is  There  Any  Such  Thing  As  Equal  Rights  for  Husband  and  Wife 


19  (383) 


HERE  is  a  chance  for  some  man  to 
distinguish  himself  by  answering 
the  questions  asked  by  “Rebellious.’' 
Certainly  the  men  must  have  some 
reason  on  their  side,  since  so  many  do 
just  what  she  accuses  them  of  doing. 
Now,  if  ever,  is  the  opportunity  for 
them  to  justify  their  actions.  Aunt 
Janet  will  give  space  in  her  column  to 
the  best  answer  to  the  letter  printed 
below.— Aunt  Janet. 

*  *  # 

Isn’t  it  funny  how  the  hardest  prob¬ 
lem  is  sometimes  solved  ?  I  was  unde¬ 
cided  whether  to  have  a  good  cry  or 
else  go  at  the  basket  of  clothes  which 
were  dampened  ready  to  iron  when  I 
spied  a  new  magazine.  Opening  it  at 
random  I  read  an  article  which  made 
me  feel  I  was  not  the  only  misunder¬ 
stood  woman  on  this  beautiful  earth 
that  seems  so  ugly  at  times. 

Of  course  you  will  be  wondering  why 
I  was  feeling  so  blue.  In  reality  it 
was  a  very  simple  argument  between 
my  husband  and  myself  that  brought 
me  so  near  tears — tears  that  make  a 
man  disgusted  and  were  never  known 
to  help  a  woman.  But  I  think  it  is  the 
unfairness  of  some  men  that  makes 
women  rebellious,  yes,  disagreeable  at 
times.  They  pretend  to  agree  to  equal 

Dainty  Frock  for  Little  Miss 


rights  between  men  and  women,  then 
when  the  time  comes  for  an  equal  de¬ 
cision  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  he 
knows  much  better  which  is  right. 
Why  do  men  insist  they  are  more  capa¬ 
ble  of  handling  money  than  women? 
Everybody  knows  that  if  a  wife  asks 
her  husband  to  get  a  yard  and  a  half 
of  cloth  to  make  the  baby  a  dress  that 


Always  in  Good  Taste 


PATTERN  No.  2736  made  up  in  navy 
blue  faille  silk  crepe  would  be  a  dress 
suitable  for  almost  every  occasion.  It  has 
the  added  advantage  of  lines  which  tend 
to  make  the  large  figure  look  smaller. 
The  style  is  equally  good  for  sheer  woolen 
or  for  the  heavier  silks.  The  pattern  cuts 
in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure,  and  made  with  3%  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  with  1%  yards  of  trimming 
for  the  collar.  PRICE  13c. 


Uttl.p  No-  2754  is  delightful  for  the 
m  9nl  when  made  up  in  pretty  dimi- 
silk ’  fr^andj^es>  tub  silks,  chambrays  or 
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ZkeTi  wJthJhe  “  Port  of  figured 
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of  o, ,  W-inch  material  with  %  yard 

tniZ]ilC  \contrastiny  and  3%  yards  of 
nng  for  the  4-year  size.  PRICE  13c. 
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corrcoti  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
ijijfi  -V  and  enclose  the  correct  re¬ 
coin  I*06  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
one  r>f  own  ristr)  Add  12c  for 
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he  will  either  get  material  fit  for  a 
bride  or  else  not  worth  making  up. 
Yet  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  thinks 
she  should  buy  a  whole  layette  with 
ten  or  fifteen  dollars. 

Again  a  man  will  have  to  have  (or 
think  he  has  to  have)  a  gang  of  men 
to  help  at  busy  times  and  never  once 
thinks  that  it  will  cost  twice  as  much 
to  feed  four  men  as  it  would  to  feed 
two,  but  complains  about  bills  when  he 
is  the  one  who  is  having  the  help  which 
often  times  he  could  do  himself.  Yet 
his  wife  has  all  the  extra  work  to  do 
and  gets  no  credit  for  it. 

It  is  very  easy  for  a  man  before  he  is 
married  to  paint  rosy  pictures.  “Oh 
yes,  we’ll  be  different,”  “We  will  be 
real  partners.”  “Go  fifty-fifty  all  the 
way  through.”  But  when  the  baby 
is  young  and  can’t  go  to  dances,  base¬ 
ball  games,  basket  ball  games,  bridge 
parties  or  any  of  those  places  and 
mother  has  to  stay  home  as  there  is  no 
one  else  to  take  care  of  the  darling, 
then  he  says  she  is  selfish  because  she 
insists  that  he  stay  at  home  with  her. 
Then  by  the  time  that  baby  is  big 
enough  to  take  in  some  pleasures,  why 
hubby  wonders  why  there  can’t  be  a 
brother  or  sister  to  play  with.  In 
some  cases  there  will  be  several  play¬ 


mates  but  usually  there  are  not  and 
then  those  wives  are  called  slackers  by 
those  with  whom  fate  dealt  more 
kindly. 

Please  do  not  think  this  all  belongs 
to  my  husband  for  it  does  not,  only  a 
small  portion  fits  him,  but  it  is  all  too 
true  in  cases  that  I  know.  And  I  have 
not  painted  it  nearly  as  bad  as  in  truth 
it  is. 

I  realize  I’m  putting  up  only  one  side 
of  this.  There  are  many  faults  in 
wives.  For  instance,  some  women  are 
not  satisfied  with  one  husband  and  her 
family  but  want  a  flock  of  admirers 
around;  they  call  this  “newly  found 
freedom.”  That  is  enough  to  discour¬ 
age  any  man  with  the  idea  of  equal 
rights  but  a  broad-minded  man  or 
woman  knows  that  is  only  a  cloak  to 
cover  her  actions.  Bad  women  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  need  cloaks,  for 
what  about  those  admirers  them¬ 
selves?  They  usually  are  the  first  to 
scatter  the  news,  yet  they  watch  their 
own  wives’  actions  pretty  close  and 
their  daughters  too.  But  these  kinds 
are  not  new;  they  existed  long  before  a 
woman  ever  voted  and  I  guess  the 
older  people  will  agree  to  that. 

I  may  not  be  able  to  put  my  view  on 
paper  but  I’m  strong  for  “Real  part¬ 
nership  or  fifty-fifty,”  as  my  husband 
used  to  say. 

What  do  you  think? 

Rebellious. 


"Sunday”  Hands  \ 

When  you’re  in  your  “Sunday  best” 
do  your  hands  fit  Into  the  picture  you 
make  —  or  do  they  have  a  “Monday” 
look?  Fels-Naptha  helps  your  hands 
stay  nice!  For  Fels-Naptha  does  the 
work  so  much  more  easily  and 
quickly.The  extra  help  of  two  active 
cleaners  blended  together  and  work¬ 
ing  together  does  it— plenty  of  naptha 
to  loosen  dirt  and  good  golden  soap 
to  wash  the  dirt  away.  For  washing  or 
cleaning  ... 


Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


WOOL 


BLAN  KETS,  and  Colonial  Coverlets. 
BATTING,  Made  from  jour  own  wool. 
,  ROBES,  Also  sold  direct  from  the 
1  ,  .50U  nave  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods  that  gives 

satisfaction  and  long  wear.  Write  for  catalog  and  sam- 
ples  Prices  reasonble.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
DEPT.  G,  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Saving  for  You 

The  Price 
of  Hardware 


THE  dollars  and  cents  that 
you  pay  for  an  article  of 
hardware  —  a  tool,  a  cook¬ 
ing  utensil,  a  fishing  pole  or  a 
washing  machine — are  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  value  which  you  receive  for 
your  money.  If  the  article  does  not  give  satis¬ 
factory  service  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  it 
is  too  high  priced.  If  it  does  not  fit  your  own 
personal  requirements  in  size,  shape  or  color  it 
is  too  high  priced.  Value  cannot  be  compared 
by  price  and  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest. 

At  a  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store  you  are  doubly 
sure  of  one  hundred  per  cent  value  for  every  dollar  you 
spend.  First,  because  these  stores  must  satisfy  you  to 
keep  your  continued  patronage  so  that  they  may  keep 
in  business.  And,  second,  because  in  these  stores  you 
have  the  privilege  of  personal  examination  of  any  article 
in  the  store  before  you  make  the  purchase.  It  pays  to 
trade  at  a  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store. 


To  “see  before  you  buy”  kitchen  utensils 
is  almost  necessary  if  you  want  real  satis¬ 
faction  and  to  get  your  money’s  worth. 
Visit  our  stores — it’s  the  thrifty  way. 


Look  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


DdtmScutce 

Hardware 

Stores 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  personal  help  , 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases. 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  By  John  Fox, Jr. 


Hemmed  in  as  Morgan  was,  he  would 
have  gotten  away,  but  for  the  fact  that 
a  heavy  fog  made  him  miss  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  river,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  the  first  rise  in  the  river 
in  that  month  for  twenty  years  made 
it  impossible  for  his  command  to  swim. 
He  might  have  fought  out,  but  his  am¬ 
munition  was  gone.  Many  did  escape, 
and  Morgan  himself  could  have  gotten 
away.  Chad,  himself  saw  the  rebel 
chief  swimming  the  river  on  a  powerful 
horse,  followed  by  a  negro-servant  on 
another — saw  him  turn  deliberately  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  when  it  was 
plain  that  his  command  could  not  es¬ 
cape,  and  make  for  the  Ohio  shore  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  his  beloved  offi¬ 
cers  who  were  left  behind.  Chad  heard 
him  shout  to  the  negro: 

“Go  back,  you  will  be  drowned.”  The 
negro  turned  his  face  and  Chad  laugh¬ 
ed — it  was  Snowball,  grinning  and 
shaking  his  head: 

“No,  Mars  John,  no  suh!”  he  yelled. 
“It’s  all  right  fer  you!  You  can  git  a 
furlough,  but  dis  nigger  ain’t  gwine  to 
be  cotched  in  no  free  State.  ’Sides, 
Mars  Dan,  he  gwine  to  get  away,  too.” 
And  Dan  did  get  away,  and  Chad,  to 
his  shame,  saw  Morgan  and  Colonel 
Hunt  loaded  on  a  boat  to  be  sent  down 
to  prison  in  a  State  penitentiary!  It 
was  a  grateful  surprise  to  Chad,  two 
months  later,  to  learn  from  a  Federal 
officer  that  Morgan  with  six  others  had 
dug  out  of  prison  and  escaped. 

“I  was  going  through  that  very 
town,”  said  the  officer,  “and  a  fellow, 
shaved  and  sheared  like  a  convict,  got 
aboard  and  sat  down  in  the  same  seat 
with  me.  As  we  passed  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  he  turned  with  a  yawn — and  said, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  way: 

“  ‘That’s  where  Morgan  is  kept,  isn’t 
it?’  and  then  he  drew  out  a  flask.  I 
thought  he  had  wonderfully  good  man¬ 
ners  in  spite  of  his  looks,  and,  so  help 
me,  if  he  didn’t  wave  his  hand,  bow  like 
a  Bayard,  and  hand  it  over  to  me : 

“  ‘Let’s  drink  to  the  hope  that  Mor¬ 
gan  may  always  be  as  safe  as  he  is 
now.’  I  drank  to  his  toast  with  a 
hearty  Amen,  and  the  fellow  never 
cracked  a  smile.  It  was  Morgan  him¬ 
self.” 

Early  in  ’64  the  order  had  gone 
round  for  negroes  to  be  enrolled  as  sol¬ 
diers,  and  again  no  rebel  felt  more  out¬ 
raged  than  Chadwick  Buford.  Wolford, 
his  commander,  was  dishonorably  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  service  for  bitter  pro¬ 
tests  and  harsh  open  criticism  of  the 
Government,  and  Chad  himself,  felt  like 
tearing  off  with  his  own  hands  the 
straps  which  he  had  won  with  so  much 
bravery  and  worn  with  so  much  pride. 
But  the  instinct  that  led  him  into  the 
Union  service  kept  his  lips  sealed  when 
his  respect  for  that  service,  in  his  own 
State,  was  well-nigh  gone— kept  him  in 
that  State  where  he  thought  his  duty 
lay.  There  was  need  of  him  and  thou¬ 
sands  more  like  him.  For,  while  active 
war  was  now  over  in  Kentucky,  its 
brood  of  evils  was  still  thickening. 
Every  county  in  the  State  was  ravaged 
by  a  guerilla  band — and  the  ranks  of 
these  marauders  began  to  be  swelled  by 
Confederates,  particularly  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  in  the  hills  that  skirt  them. 
Banks,  trains,  public  vaults,  stores, 
were  robbed  right  and  left,  and  murder 
and  revenge  were  of  daily  occurrence. 
Daws  Dillon  was  an  .  open  terror  both 
in  the  mountains  and  in  the  Bluegrass. 
Hitherto  the  bands  had  been  Union  and 
Confederate,  but  now,  more  and  more, 
men  who  had  been  rebels  joined  them. 
And  Chad  Buford  could  understand. 
For,  many  a  rebel  soldier — “hopeless 
now  for  his  cause,”  as  Richard  Hunt 
was  wont  to  say,  “fighting  from  pride, 
bereft  of  sympathy,  aid,  and  encour¬ 
agement  that  he  once  received,  and 
compelled  to  wring  existence  from  his 
own  countrymen;  a  cavalryman  on 
some  out-post  department,  perhaps, 


without  rations,  fluttering  with  rags; 
shod,  if  shod  at  all,  with  shoes  that 
sucked  in  rain  and  cold;  sleeping  at 
night  under  the  blanket  that  kept  his 
saddle  by  day  from  his  sore-backed 
horse;  paid,  if  paid  at  all,  with  waste 
paper;  hardened  into  recklessness  by 
war — many  a  rebel  soldier  thus  became 
a.  guerilla— consoling  himself,  perhaps, 
with  the  thought  that  his  desertion  was 
not  to  the  enemy.” 

Bad  as  the  methods  of  such  men 
were,  they  were  hardly  worse  than  the 
means  taken  in  retaliation.  At  first, 
Confederate  sympathizers  were  arrest¬ 
ed  and  held  as  hostages  for  all  persons 
captured  and  detained  by  guerillas. 
Later,  when  a  citizen  was  killed  by  one 
of  these  bands,  four  prisoners,  supposed 


seer;  how  he  had  ridden  out  to  pay  his 
personal  respects  to  the  complainant, 
and  that  brave  gentleman,  seeing  him 
from  afar,  had  mounted  his  horse  and 
fled,  terror-stricken.  They  never  knew 
that  just  after  this  he  had  got  a  fur¬ 
lough  and  gone  to  see  Grant  himself, 
who  had  sent  him  on  to  tell  his  story 
to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

“Go  back  to  Kentucky,  then,”  said 
Grant,  with  his  quiet  smile,  “and  if 
General  Ward  has  nothing  particular 
for  you  to  do,  I  want  him  to  send  you 
to  me,”  and  Chad  had  gone  from  him, 
dizzy  with  pride  and  hope. 

“I’m  going  to  do  something,”  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  “and  I’m  going  to  do  it 
right  away.” 

And  now,  in  the  spring  of  ’64,  Chad 


The  Story  Thus  Far 


CHAD  leaves  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog  “Jack.”  His  foster  parents 
are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to  bind 
Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  collects  a 
rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  ’’Jack  by  his 
side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner 
from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness  at 
school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They  be¬ 
come  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country  be¬ 
yond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  Chad  enters  into  the  social  life  and  be¬ 
comes  very  popular  at  school.  He  falls  in  love  with  Margaret  Dean, 
daughter  of  General  Dean,  neighbor  of  the  Bufords.  Meanwhile  feeling 
grows  bitter  between  North  and  South  and  war  clouds  gather.  Chad 
joins  the  Union  forces  under  Grant.  His  command  takes  him  back  to 
Lexington. 


to  be  chosen  from  this  class  of  free¬ 
booters,  were  taken  from  prison  and 
shot  to  death  on  the  spot  where  the 
deed  was  done.  Now  it  was  rare  that 
one  of  these  brigands  was  ever  taken 
alive,  and  thus  regular  soldier  after 
soldier  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
entitled  to  consideration  as  such,  was 
taken  from  prison  and  murdered  by  the 
Commandant  without  even  a  court- 
martial.  It  was  such  a  death  that  Dan 
Dean  and  Rebel  Jerry  had  narrowly 
escaped.  Union  men  were  imprisoned 
even  for  protesting  against  these  out¬ 
rages,  so  that  between  guerilla  and  pro¬ 
vost-marshal  no  citizen,  whether  Fed¬ 
eral  or  Confederate,  in  sympathy,  felt 
safe  in  property,  life,  or  liberty.  The 
better  Unionists  were  alienated,  but 
worse  was  yet  to  come.  Hitherto,  only 
the  finest  chivalry  had  been  shown  wo¬ 
men  and  children  throughout  the  war. 
Women  whose  brother^1  and  husbands 
and  sons  were  in  the  rebel  army,  or 
dead  on  the  battle-field,  were  banished 
now  with  their  children  to  Canada  un¬ 
der  a  negro  guard,  or  sent  to  prison. 
State  authorities  became  openly  array¬ 
ed  against  provost-marshals  and  their 
followers.  There  was  almost  an  open 
clash.  The  Governor,  a  Unionist, 
threatened  even  to  recall  the  Kentucky 
troops  from  the  field  to  come  back  and 
protect  their  homes.  Even  the  Home 
Guards  got  disgusted  with  their  mas¬ 
ters,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the 
State,  between  guerilla  and  provost- 
marshal  would  go  to  pieces.  For 
months  the  Confederates  had  repudi¬ 
ated  all  connection  with  these  free¬ 
booters  and  had  joined  with  Federals  in 
hunting  them  down,  but  when  the  State 
government  tried  to  raise  troops  to 
crush  them,  the  Commandant  not  only 
ordered  his  troops  to  resist  the  State, 
but  ordered  the  muster-out  of  all  State 
troops  then  in  service. 

The  Deans  little  knew  then  how 
much  trouble  Captain  Chad  Buford, 
whose  daring  service  against  guerillas 
had  given  him  great  power  with  the 
Union  authorities,  had  saved  them — 
how  he  had  kept  them  from  arrest  and 
imprisonment  on  the  charge  of  none 
other  than  Jerome  Conners,  the  over¬ 


carried  in  his  breast  despatches  from 
the  President  himself  to  General  Ward 
at  Lexington. 

As  he  rode  over  the  next  hill,  from 
which  he  would  get  his  first  glimpse  of 
his  old  home  and  the  Deans’,  his  heart 
beat  fast  and  his  eyes  swept  both  sides 
of  the  road.  Both  houses — even  the 
Deans’ — were  shuttered  and  closed — 
both  tenantless.  He  saw  not  even  a 
negro  cabin  that  showed  a  sign  of  life. 

On  he  went  at  a  gallop  toward  Lex¬ 
ington.  Not  a  single  rebel  flag  had  he 
seen  since  he  left  the  Ohio,  nor  was'  he 
at  all  surprised;  the  end  could  not  be 
far  off,  and  there  was  no  chance  that 
the  Federals  would  ever  again  lose  the 
State. 

On  the  edge  of  the  town  he  overtook 
a  Federal  officer.  It  was  Harry  Dean, 
pale  and  thin  from  long  imprisonment 
and  sickness.  Harry  had  been  with 
Sherman,  had  been  captured  again, 
and,  in  prison,  had  almost  died  with 
fever.  He  had  come  home  to  get  well 
only  to  find  his  sister  and  mother  sent 
as  exiles  to  Canada.  Major  Buford  was 
still  in  prison,  Miss  Lucy  was  dead,  and 
Jerome  Conners  seemed  master  of  the 
house  and  fdrm.  General  Dean  had 
been  killed,  had  been  sent  home,  and 
was  buried  in  the  garden.  It  was  only 
two  days  after  the  burial,  Harry  said, 
that  Margaret  and  her  mother  had  to 
leave  their  home.  Even  the  bandages 
that  Mrs.  Dean  had  brought  out  to 
Chad’s  wounded  sergeant,  that  night  he 
had  captured  and  lost  Dan,  had  been 
brought  up  as  proof  that  she  and  Mar¬ 
garet  were  aiding  and  abetting  Confed¬ 
erates.  Dan  had  gone  to  join  Morgan 
and  Colonel  Hunt 'fiver  in  southwestern 
Virginia,  where  Morgan  had  at  last  got 
a  new  command  only  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore.  Harry  made  no  word  of  com¬ 
ment,  but  Chad’s  heart  got  bitter  as 
gall  as  he  listened.  And  this  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Deans  while  he  was  gone 
to  serve  them.  But  the  bloody  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  State  would  be  re¬ 
moved  from  power — that  much  good 
had  been  done — as  Chad  learned  when 
he  presented  himself,  with  a  black  face, 
to  his  general. 

“I  could  not  help  it,”  said  the  Gen¬ 


eral,  quickly.  “He  seems  to  have  hated 
the  Deans.”  And  again  read  the  des¬ 
patches  slowly.  “You  have  done  good 
work.  There  will  be  less  trouble  now.” 
Then  he  paused.  “I  have  had  a  letter 
from  General  Grant.  He  wants  you  on 
his  staff.”  Again  he  paused,  and  it 
took  the  three  past  years  of  discipline 
to  help  Chad  keep  his  self-control. 
“That  is,  if  I  have  nothing  particular 
for  you  to  do.  He  seems  to  know  what 
you  have  done  and  to  suspect  that  there 
may  be  something  more  here  for  you 
to  do.  He’s  right.  I  want  you  to  de¬ 
stroy  Daws  Dillon  and  his  band.  There 
will  be  no  peace  until  he  is  out  of  the 
way.  You  know  the  mountains  better 
than  anybody.  You  are  the  man  for 
the  work.  You  will  take  one  company 
from  Wolford’s  regiment — he  has  been 
reinstated,  you  know — and  go  at  once. 
When  you  have  finished  that — you  can 
go  to  General  Grant.”  The  General 
smiled.  “You  are  rather  young  to  be 
so  near  a  major — perhaps.” 

A  major!  The  quick  joy  of  the 
thought  left  him  when  he  went  down 
the  stairs  to  the  portico  and  saw  Harry 
Dean’s  thin,  sad  face,  and  thought  of 
the  new  grave  in  the  Deans’  garden 
and  those  two  lonely  women  in  exile. 
There  was  only  one  small  grain  of  con¬ 
solation.  It  was  his  old  enemy,  Daws 
Dillon,  who  had  slain  Joel  Turner: 
Daws  who  had  almost  ruined  Major 
Buford  and  had  sent  him  to  prison— 
Daws  had  played  no  small  part  in  the 
sorrows  of  the  Deans,  and  on  the  heels 
of  Daws  Dillon  he  soon  would  be. 

“I  suppose  I  am  to  go  with  you,” 
said  Harry. 

“Why  yes,”  said  Chad,  startled;  “how 
did  you  know?” 

“I  didn’t  know.  How  far  is  Dillon’s 
hiding-place  from  where  Morgan  is?” 

“Across  the  mountains.”  Chad  un¬ 
derstood  suddenly.  “You  won’t  have  to 
go,”  he  said,  quickly. 

“I’ll  go  where  I  am  ordered,”  said 
Harry  Dean. 


XXVI 

BROTHER  AGAINST  BROTHER  AT  LAST 

IT  was  the  first  warm  day  of  spring 
and  the  sunshine  was  very  soothing 
to  Melissa  as  she  sat  on  the  old  porch 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
memory  of  childhood,  perhaps  she  was 
thinking  of  the  happy  days  she  and  Chad 
had  spent  on  the  river  bank  long  ago. 
and  perhaps  it  was  the  sudden  thought 
that,  with  the  little  they  had  to  eat  in 
the  house  and  that  little  the  same  three 
times  a  day,  week  in  and  week  out, 
Mother  Turner,  who  had  been  ailing, 
would  like  to  have  some  fish;  perhaps 
it  was  the  primitive  hunting  instinct 
that,  on  such  a  day,  sets  a  countn 
boy’s  fingers  itching  for  a  squirrel  rifle 
or  a  cane  fishing-pole,  but  she  sprang 
from  her  seat,  leaving  old  Jack  to  doze 
on  the  porch  and,  in  half  an  hour,  was 
crouched  down  behind  a  boulder  below 
the  river  bend,  dropping  a  wriggles 
worm  into  a  dark,  still  pool.  As  sbe 
sat  there,  contented  and  luckless,  the 
sun  grew  so  warm  that  she  got  drowsj 
and  dozed— how  long  she  did  not  knov? 
— but  she  awoke  with  a  start  and  wi 
a  frightened  sense  that  someone  was 
near  her,  though  she  could  hear  no 
sound.  But  she  lay  still — her  bsa  ^ 
beating  high — and  so  sure  that  hei  ^ 
stinct  was  true  that  she  was  not  eve 
surprised  when  she  heard  a  voice  in 
thicket  above — a  low  voice,  but  one  s 
knew  perfectly  well: 

“I  tell  you  he’s  a-comin’  up  the  ri'd 
now.  He’s  a-goin’  to  stay  with  0 
Ham  Blake  ter-night  over  the  mou 
tain  an’  he‘11  be  a-comin’  through  H 
ricane  Gap  ’bout  daylight  ter-morrer 
next  day,  shore.  He’s  got  a  lot  0  n 
but  we  can  layway  ’em  in  the  Gap 
git  away  all  right.”  It  was  Tad  1 
( Continued  from  Page  22) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1. 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  ab¬ 
breviation  and  whole  number,  in¬ 
cluding  name  and  address.  Thus 
"J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
words. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be 
accompanied  by  bank  references 


American  A  griculturist 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


POULTRY 


PUREBRED  NEWFOUNDLAND  puppies.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  AND  TAN  German  Police  pups.  Males  $10. 

Eligible.  WARD  WILLARD,  Ileuveiton,  N.  Yr. 

l’AINE'S  COLLIE  KENNELS,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


FOX  TERRIER  PUPS,  smooth  hair,  small  breed,  3 
months  old,  $10.  each.  CHARLES  FISHER,  William¬ 
son,  N  .Y. 


PEDIGREED  POLICE  PUPPIES  2  months  old  Wolf 
gray  $15.  Females  $10.,  silver  and  cream  $25.  JOSEPH 
STABB,  Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


( See  Page  22) 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Guineas. 
Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 


REISER'S  SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue. 
F.  REISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
L.  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONA  S— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  wliite  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 
S.C.W.  Leghorns.  $20-100;  $1SO-1000;  Invest  now  and 
take  profits  in  1929.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptionally  largo  white  eggs. 
?ttu  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. _ 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  REISER'S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

“GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— chicks— eggs— extraordin¬ 

ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers— standard 
tired-low  price— Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

"BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 

free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Barred  Bocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
Anconas.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCIIER  BROS.,  HATCH- 
ERY,  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

PUREBRED  DAY  OLD  CHICKS— Sturdy,  rugged. 
White  Leghorns,  Rocks,  from  blood  tested  250-290  egg 
high  producing  ancestry.  Pennsylvania  State  Super¬ 
vision  your  guarantee.  Ask  for  "More  Profits.”  JUST 
A  MERE  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  Box  A,  Milan,  Pa. 

CHICKS  C.O.D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $14 ;  Leghorns, 
$12;  heavy  mixed.  $12;  light,  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed, 
feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  Quality  bring  greater  returns, 
breeds.  Circular  free,  How  to  raise  Better  Chicks. 
PERRY  POULTRY  FARM,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


STATE  TESTED  and  Accredited  S.C.R.I.  and  white 
Leghorns.  Chicks  healthy.  High  producing  Birds.  W. 
W.  HAM,  Branford,  Conn.  Phone  141. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  chicks  from  two 
and  three  year  hens  only.  18c.  Hatching  eggs.  9c.  RED 
BRIDGE  POULTRY  FARM.  Centre  Moriches.  N.  Y. 


WOODSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  chicks,  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  S.C.  W’hite  Leghorns  Imported  250-298  egg  strain 
Breeder  of  leghorns  for  28  years.  Catalogue.  DAVID 
HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — PULLETS  From  Barron’s  White  Leghorns, 
Imported  annually  from  Barron,  England;  Big  females, 
long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  The  ideal  farm  flock. 

Eggs  10c,  $9.  hundred.  E.  P.  ALLEN.  Delhi.  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  25,000  weekly.  Wliite,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns  and  Anconas  $12.  and  Reds,  Rocks.  Wyan- 
dotts,  Orpingtons  $14.  Per  100.  Also  1’igeons,  Hares, 
Mice,  Parrots.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford.  Pa. 

HEAVIEST  LAYING  BARRED  Rock  pen  all  eastern 
contests  two  consecutive  years.  Records  to  2347.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Chicks  $25  per  hundred.  Cockerels  $5.  H.  VAN 
WINKLE,  Box  A,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

10  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS  from  heavy  laying 
stock,  beauties.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

CHICKS,  LARGE  TYPE,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks.  Guineas,  Stock, 
Eggs,  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Penn. 

CASH  ON  DELIVERY,  Wyckoff  Tancred  strain. 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Our  own  production  bred  flock. 
100  chicks  $10.50,  500.  $50.  Write  BROOKSIDE 

POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville  ,Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  Eggs  8  and  10  weeks 
old  Pullets  single  comb  White  Leghorns  only.  Write 
for  price.  ALTOONA  FARM,  R.  Neal  Marshall,  Hones- 
dale,  Pa.  R.  4. 

BABY  CHICKS:  From  heavy  laying  strains  of  Rocks 
and  Reds  $12.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $10.  Mixed 
$9.  prepaid.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  SUNNYSIDE 
HATCHERY,  Liverpool.  Pa. 

EGGS— WHITE  CRESTED  Black  Polish  Barred 
Rocks,  Seabrights.  PAINE,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Large  handsome 
heavy  layers.  Splendid  chicks,  right  prices.  INAVALE 
FARM.  R4,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  eggs  from  heavy 
layers.  Parks  strain.  CORY  C.  DEAN.  Burdett.  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Stock.  Eggs.  All  pur¬ 
pose  fowl.  Twenty  years  breeding.  ADRIAN  E. 
MARSH,  Bindley,  N.  Y. 

SELECTED  JERSEY  BLACK  Giant  eggs  $1.50—15; 

chicks  $19—100.  MRS.  HOMER  BAKER,  Richfield 
Springs.  N.  Y. 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS  10c.  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas 
I2c.  Wyandottes  13c,  heavies  11c.  Light  mixed  9c. 
CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY.  York.  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns.  Frostproof  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE, 
Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS.  PURE  BARRON  English  White  Leghorns. 
We  import  Large  Trapnestcd  Birds.  11c  and  up.  Big, 
husky  chicks  hatched  from  our  Egg-bred  Leghorns  in¬ 
sure  success.  Get  free  Catalog,  prices,  before  buying. 
W1LLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM.  Box  G,  New  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ohio. 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS — Can  still  spare  a  few 
hatching  eggs  from  my  two  pens  at  $2.00  per  15; 
$6.00  per  50.  Great  type  and  lacing.  Highly  productive. 
L.  J.  VAN  SCIVER,  Closter,  N.  J. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


Baby  C hicks.  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

S.  C.  RED  CHICKS,  from  accredited,  trapnested 
flocks.  Males  from  200-265  egg  hens.  $25  per  hundred. 
JlltS.  W.  C.  WEED,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 

TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Extra  nice  healthy  chicks  March  and  April 
$20  per  100,  May  $15.  June  $12.  Safe  delivery  by 
prepaid  parcel  post  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  R,  4. 

POULTRY 

T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

HORNINGS  CHAMPION  WINNINGS  Bourbon  Red’s. 
Book  your  hatching  eggs  early.  FLORA  HORNING, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS — LARGE,  PUREBRED,  Mammoth  Bronze 
Dark  colored.  Very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
SOLL,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS — Large,  purebred.  Mammoth  Bronze,  rigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE:  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  Duck- 
eggs.  Pearl  Guineas  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stam- 
fordville,  N.  Y'. 

TURKEYS,  FOUR  BREEDS.  Ducks,  Geese.  Guineas. 
Pet  Stock,  Eggs  and  Chicks.  EDWIN  SOUDER,  Sel- 
Icrsville,  1’a. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for  hatching, 
ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  KENNEL.  Atglen,  Pa. 

TURKEYS— PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  Bronze.  Bour¬ 
bon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White  Holland  Hens.  Toms, 
unrelated  pairs  and  trios,  also  eggs.  WALTER  BROS., 
Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs  from  healthy 
free  farm  range  stock.  100  eggs  $45.  50,  $23.50.  12.  $6*. 
Prepaid.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Val¬ 
uable  instructions  with  order.  HIGHLAND  FARM, 
Sellersville,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  Eggs.  From  large 
old  brreeders,  50-$23.50.  12-$6.00.  Prepaid.  Pekin  Duck 
eggs.  100-$11.00.  50-$6.00.  12-$2.00  prepaid.  Ducklings 
$30.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM. 
Sellersville,  Pa. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkey  eggs. 
"Baker’s  Bronze  Beauties”  strain.  TROWBRIDGE 
TURKEY  FARM,  Sabinsville.  Pa, 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkeys,  large 
vigorous  healthy  birds,  dark  color,  beautiful  markings. 
Best  strain.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS.  ClIAS. 
ABBEY,  Lowville.  N.  Y.  R.  5. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roof  coating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  W1NIKER  BROS.,  Millis.  Mass. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

HIGH  GRADE  SEED  Potatoes — Russets.  Green 
Mountain,  Gold  Coin.  Cobbler,  Banner,  Walter  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Carman  No.  3.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS.  Richfield.  Pa. 

100  MASTODON  EVERBEARING  $1.85.  300,  $5.  Il¬ 
lustrated  Plant,  Seed  Catalogue  free.  CHAMPION 
ORIGINATOR,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  plants.  Leading 
varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50. 
FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga, 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  C.O.D.  Frost  proof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants.  All  Varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000, 
$1.00;  5000,  $4.50.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  NOW  Ready.  My  frost  proof 
Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than  homo 
grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden  Acre  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post  postpaid;  500, 
$1.25:  1000,  $2.25.  Express:  1000,  $1.00;  5000.  $4.50; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  prices  as 
Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped  in  moss  and  shipped 
promptly.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD, 
Tifton,  Ga. 

STRAWBERRY,  BLACK,  PURPLE  and  Red  Ra»p- 
berry  plants,  let  us  mail  you  our  circular,  giving  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  Our  plants  are  strictly  fresh  dug 
from  new  fields,  F,  G.  MANGES,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  rural  type. 
High  yielding  strain,  grown  by  APPLETON  BROS., 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

FREE  SAMPLE  CLARAGE  SEED  CORN— Clarage 
produced  world’s  highest  yields.  Write  Dunlap  &  Son. 
Williamsport,  Ohio. 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN.  Send  No  Money.  Frostproof 
Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  Leading  varieties.  500,  65c; 
1000,  $1,00,  ALBANY  PLANT  CO.,  Albany.  Ga. 

DAHLIAS— 25.  $2.00;  75,  $5.00;  not  labeled.  20,  $2.00; 
00,  $5.00;  labeled.  Perennial  phlox,  mixed,  mammoth 
scarlet  cannas,  15.  $1.00;  50,  $2.00.  MRS.  HOWARD 
IIOLSINGER.  Denton,  Md. 

EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Frostproof  Cabbage: 
Wakefields,  Copenhagen.  Golden  Ace,  Flat  Dutch,. 
Bermuda  Onions,  Beets,  Lettuce.  Postpaid:  100,  40c; 
500,  $1.25;  1000.  $2.25.  Collect:  1000.  $1.00;  5000, 
$4.50.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore. 
Postpaid:  100,  50c;  500,  $1,50;  1000,  $2.50.  Collect: 
1000,  $1.75;  5000,  $7.50.  Write  for  prices  on  Potato, 
Pepper,  and  Egg  Plants.  Carefully  Packed,  Varieties 
Labeled.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT 
CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK — 36  pages,  45  illustrations. 
Describes  171  exquisite  varieties,  many  new.  Tells  how 
to  grow.  It's  free!  Tho  famous  bautiful  Rainbow  Col¬ 
lection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different.  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist.  Box  J,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  on  pedigreed  Green  Moun¬ 
tains.  Russets  and  Cobblers,  Catalogue.  ROY  HAST¬ 
INGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

RAISE  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New  two  rowed,  stiff 
strawed,  heavy  yielder.  Also  Burbank  Oats  and  Gold 
Nugget  Corn.  Descriptions  and  samples  free.  LONG- 
ACRE  FARM,  Route  2,  Geneva.  N.  Y'. 


EARLY  JUNE  RED  Raspberry  sets  for  sale.  The 
earliest,  largest,  heaviest  bearing  berry  grown.  Send  for 
literature  telling  what  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  says  of  the  June.  LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor. 
N.  Y. 


TIFTON’S  RELIABLE  PLANTS.  Frostproof  Cabbage, 
Bermuda  Onion  Plants.  Wakefields,  Dutch  Ballhead, 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Postpaid.  500,  $1.50;  1,000, 
$2.50.  Express  paid,  500.  $1.25;  1.000,  $2.15;  5.000, 
$9.40.  Early  Tomato,  Pepper,  Cauliflower,  Egg  Plant 
later,  write  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga.,  Box  57. 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and  Rus¬ 
sets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We  pay 
freight.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munnsvilie.  N.  Y. 
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To  Get  the  Best  Out  of  Your  Cook  Stove 


By  Ray  Inman 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 


speaking — Daws  Dillon,  his  brother, 
answered : 

“I  don’t  want  to  kill  anybody  but 
that  damned  Chad — Captain  Chad  Bu¬ 
ford,  he  calls  hisself.” 

“Well,  we  can  git  him  all  right.  I 
heerd  that  they  was  a-lookin’  fer  us  an’ 
was  goin’  to  ketch  us  if  they  could.” 

“I  wish  I  knowed  that  was  so,”  said 
Daws  with  an  oath.  “Nary  a  one  of 
’em  would  git  away  alive  if  I  just 
knowed  it  was  so.  But  we'll  git  Captain 
Chad  Buford,  shore  as  hell!  You  go 
tell  the  boys  to  guard  the  Gap  ter- 
night.  They  mought  come  through 
afore  day.”  And  then  the  noise  of  their 
footsteps  fainted  out  of  hearing  and 
Melissa  rose  and  sped  back  to  the 
house. 

From  behind  a  clump  of  bushes 
above  where  she  had  sat  rose  the 
gigantic  figure  of  Rebel  Jerry  Dillon. 
He  looked  after  the  flying  girl  with  a 
grim  smile  and  then  dropped  his  great 


bulk  down  on  the  bed  of  moss  where  he 
had  been  listening  to  the  plan  of  his 
enemies  and  kinsmen.  Jerry  had  made 
many  expeditions  over  from  Virginia 
lately  and  each  time  he  had  gone  back 
with  a  new  notch  on  the  murderous 
knife  that  he  carried  in  his  belt.  He 
had  but  two  personal  enemies  alive  now 
— Daws  Dillon,  who  had  tried  to  have 
him  shot,  and  his  own  brother,  Yankee 
Jake.  This  was  the  second  time  he 
had  been  over  for  Daws,  and  after  his 
first  trip  he  had  persuaded  Dan  to  ask 
permission  from  General  Morgan  to 
take  a  company  into  Kentucky  and  de¬ 
stroy  Daws  and  his  band,  and  Morgan 
had  given  him  leave,  for  Federals  and 
Confederates  were  chasing  down  these 
guerillas  now — sometimes  even  joining 
forces  to  further  their  common  pur¬ 
pose.  Jerry  had  been  slipping  through 
the  woods  after  Daws,  meaning  to 
crawl  close  enough  to  kill  him  and, 
perhaps,  Tad  Dillon,  too,  if  necessary, 
but  after  hearing  their  plan  he  had  let 
them  go,  for  a  bigger  chance  might  be 


at  hand.  If  Chad  Buford  was  in  the 
mountains  looking  for  Daws,  Yankee 
Jake  was  with  him.  If  he  killed  Daws 
now,  Chad  and  his  men  would  hear  of 
his  death  and  would  go  back,  most 
likely— and  that  was  the  thought  that 
checked  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  his 
pistol.  Another  thought  now  lifted  him 
to  his  feet  with  surprising  quickness 
and  sent  him  on  a  run  down  the  river 
where  his  horse  was  hitched  in  the 
bushes.  He  would  go  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  for  Dan.  He  could  lead  Dan  and 
his  men  to  Hurricane  Gap  by  daylight. 
Chad  Buford  could  fight  it  out  with 
Daws  and  his  gang,  and  he  and  Dan 
would  fight  it  out  with  the  men  who 
won — no  matter  whether  Yankees  or 
guerillas.  And  a  grim  smile  stayed  on 
Rebel  Jerry’s  face  as  he  climbed. 

On  the  porch  of  the  Turner  cabin  sat 
Melissa  with  her  hands  clinched  and 
old  Jack’s  head  in  her  lap.  There  was 
no  use  worrying  Mother  Turner — she 
feared  even  to  tell  her— but  what 
should  she  do  ?  She  might  boldly  cross 
the  mountain  now,  for  she  was  known 
to  be  a  rebel,  but  the  Dillons  knowing, 
too,  how  close  Chad  had  once  been  to 
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the  Turners  might  suspect  and  stop 
her.  No,  if  she  went  at  all.  she  must 
go  after  nightfall — but  howVould  she 
get  away  from  Mother  Turner,  and 
how  could  she  make  her  way,  unde¬ 
tected,  through  Hurricane  Gap?  The 
cliffs  were  so  steep  in  one  place 
that  she  could  hardly  pass  more 
than  forty  feet  from  the  road 
on  either  side  and  she  could  not 
pass  that  close  to  the  pickets  and  not 
be  heard.  Her  brain  ached  with  plan¬ 
ning  and  she  was  so  absorbed  as  night 
came  on  that  several  times  old  Mother 
Turner  querulously  asked  what  was  ail¬ 
ing  her  and  why  she  did  not  pay  more 
heed  to  her  work,  and  the  girl  answer¬ 
ed  her  patiently  and  went  on  with  her 
planning.  Before  dark,  she  knew  what 
she  would  do,  and  after  the  old  mother 
was  asleep,  she  rose  softly  and  slipped 
out  the  door  without  awakening  even 
old  Jack,  and  went  to  the  barn,  where 
she  got  the  sheep-bell  that  old  Beelze¬ 
bub  used  to  wear  and  with  the  clapper 
caught  in  one  hand,  to  keep  the  bell 
from  tinkling,  she  went  swiftly  down 
the  road  toward  Hurricane  Gap. 

1  To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

PAY  ON  A Ii RIVAL — Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  75c-1000.  UMPIRE  PLANT  CO., 
Albany.  Ga. _ ___ _ _ 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Order  today. 
Pay  postman,  500-60C,  1000-$1.  POSTAL  PLANT  CO., 
Albany,  Ga.  ■ _ 

MILLIONS  FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  Plants,  post- 
paid:  250,  50c;  500,  75c;  1000,  $1.50.  Expressed. 

10,000,  $7.50,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WALTER 

PARKS,  Darien,  Ga. _ _ _ 

CHOICE  YELLOW  EYE  Seed  Beans,  Tested  by 
Geneva  Experimental  Station.  Germination  99%  purity 
99.9  plus.  Good  yielders  $10  per  hundred.  ROY 
WILLIAMS,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. _ 

“  HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  93%  pure  $10.00  per 

bushel;  Sweet  Clover  95%  pure  $3.00  per  bushel. 
Return  seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Con¬ 
cordia,  Kansas. 

BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS— Grow  bigger  and  bet- 

ter  Onions.  Frostproof.  Postpaid  200,  55c;  500,  $1; 
1000,  $1.75.  Cabbage  Plants  3  Doz.  40c;  100,  $1.  PORT 
MELLINGER,  North  Lima,  Ohio.  _ _ 

“"strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry. 

Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Juneberry 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb:  Horseradish  roots;  Hardy 
Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARR!  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton-  Bays,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS — Ready  now  for  you  to 
transplant  into  cold  frames  or  greenhouse.  $3.  per 
1000.  Postpaid.  Peppers— Ruby  King,  Worldbeater, 
Bull  Nose,  Sunnybrook,  Sweet  Cheese,  and  Chinese 
Giant.  Tomatoes^-Langdon’s  Earliana,  Penn  State 
Earliana,  Marglobe,  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel,  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer,  Stone  and  Matchless.  Send  for  list  of 
other  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OATS  and  Alpha  Barley 

seed.  Our  fields  of  these  Cornell  varieties  College  in¬ 
spected.  Also  select  Canada  Field  Peas.  JONES  & 
WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

OLD  FASHIONED  HARDY  Flower  Plants.  Holly¬ 

hocks,  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Blue 
Bells,  Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines,  Monkshoods, 
Hardy  Carnations,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy 
Lilies',  Hardy  Phloxes,  Lupines,  Hardy  Pinks,  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  240  other  Perennials  that  will  bloom 
this  summer;  Pansies,  Asters,  Salvias,  Petunias,  Zin¬ 
nias,  Snapdragons  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants;  Berry  plants,  Asparagus  roots. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  50  seeds  with  plant- 

ing  instructions  10c,  BOX  92,  Greenlane,  Pa, _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  white 
Rurals.  Write  for  prices.  II.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS, 
Fillmore,  N.  Y.  _ _ __ _ 

PREMIER  OR  HOWARD  17  Strawberry  Plants  $1.00 

per  100,  $5.00  per  1000.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. _ _ _ 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  Onion  Plants  $1 
thousand.  Prompt  shipments.  Good  delivery  guaranteed. 
OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Ya. 
GLADIOLUS  $1.00  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00.  12  choice 

Dahlias  $1.00.  Catalogue.  20  Evergreen  Trees  $2.00. 
GLADAHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE:  Number  one  Vermont  Green  Mountain 

Certified  Seed  potatoes  from  foundation  stock  $1.00  per 
bushel.  JOHN  A.  ALEXANDER,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 
"  FOR  SALE;  COLLEGE  Inspected  Certified  Seed  Po- 
tatoes.  Rural  heavyweight  type.  Priced  reasonable, 
write  for  prices  and  inspection  report.  HARRY  M. 

FUESS,  Waterville.  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 1 

PURE  STRAIN  BRAND  Certified  and  Near-Certified 
Seed  Potatoes.  Best  proven  varieties.  Northern  Grown. 
Ask  for  price  list.  A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  Estab¬ 
lished  1889,  Fishers,  N.  Y.  _ 

GLADOLI,  CHOICE  COLLECTION  of  new  and  stand- 
ard  kinds.  Write  for  catalogue.  Exceptionally  choice 
mixture,  large  flowering  kinds  at  $2.50  per  hundred. 
ECHO  HEIGHTS  FARM,  Jordan,  N.  Y.  It.  2. 

MASTODON  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
$2.50  per  100.  $15.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Delaware.  _ 

"  CERTIFIED— COLLEGE  INSPECTED  Seed  Potatoes. 
Green  Mountain  and  Irish  Cobblers.  Write  for  our 
prices.  WALTER  L.  CARPENTER  INC.,  Chittenango 
Station,  N.  Y. 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


100  ONION  PLANTS  FREE  with  order  for  10C0 
plants.  ^Cabbage  plants  $1.00  thousand,  onion  plants 
75c,  tomato  plants  $1.50,  mail  or  express  collect. 
Guarantee  safe  delivery.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 
CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

SEND  $1.00  FOR  15»  named  Dahlias,  detached  from 

labels,  mixed  in  handling.  Collection  contains  many 
prize  winning  varieties  of  exhibition  and  giant  types, 
worth  50c,  75c,  or.  $1.00  each.  Catalog  free.  MRS.  B. 
D.  BAILEY,  Litchfield,  Conn. _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  and  Russet 

Rurals.  Buy  direct  from  one  of  New  Yorks’  Premier 
growers,  car  lots  or  less.  A.  A.  WEEKS,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Bet  Our  ’FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  and  Onion 

plants,  and  mature  crop  three  weeks  earlier  300,  $1.00; 
500,  $1.75;  1000,  $2.75:  10,000,  $20.  All  delivered 

prepaid.  Prompt  shipment,  good  plants  delivered  or 
money  refunded.  J.  P-  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 

Franklin,  Virginia. _ _ _ _ _ 

SEED  CORN— CERTIFIED  West  Branch  Sweep- 
stakes  for  sale,  grown  by  Penna  State  College  Instruc¬ 
tions.  95  to  100%  germination.  $3.  per  bu.  A.  L. 

WINTER  &  SON,  Montoursville,  Pa.  _ 

CERTIFIED  LATHAM  AND  HERBERT  RASPBER- 
RIES,  Howard  17  and  Mastodon  Strawberries,  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus.  Other  leading  varieties  Raspberries. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  Prices  low.  Everything  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

’FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants— 
Special  wholesale  Prices:  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00;  5000, 
$9.00;  10,000,  $17.50  all  charges  prepaid.  Fine  Plants, 
good  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  PLANT  COMPANY.  Thomasville,  Ga. 

MILLIONS?  CABBAGE.  ON  I  ON  s’  and  Tomato 
Plants  $1.  1000.  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants  $1.75  1000. 
Gladiolus  Bulbs  $1.  Hundred.  CLARK  PLANT  CO., 
Thomasville,  Ga. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 

HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa,  _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 

BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  _ 

USED  COW  STABLE  equipment  for  15  head,  kind, 

price.  C.  ROUNDS.  Greenwood,  N.  Y. _ _ 

$2  to  $500  EACH  paid  for  hundreds  of  Old  or  Odd 
Coins.  Keep  all  old  money,  it  may  be  very  valuable. 
Get  posted.  Send  10  cents  for  illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book,  4x6.  25  years  in  business.  We  buy  and  sell. 

CLARKE  COIN  EXCHANGE.  Box  25,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


MUSKRAT  FURS  WANTED.  Black— Large  $3.50. 
Medium  $2.50.  Brown— Large  $2.50.  Medium  $1.50.  All 
furs  wanted.  EVERETTE  SHERMAN,  Whitman,  Mass. 


WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  •  specialize  in 
Wool  and  Pelts,  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write 
for  prices.  ALVAII  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS:  SELL  TROUSERS,  Overalls,  Dry  Goods, 
Etc.  Some  advertised  brands.  Write  FREEMAN  E. 

HUNTER  CO.,  Riverton,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

MAKE  $50  to  $75  weekly  this  Spring  taking  orders 
for  our  quality  Nursery  Stock.  Fruits  from  our  trees 
have  won  first  prize  at  the  Syracuse  State  Fair  for 
years.  Free  replacements.  No  investment.  No  exper¬ 
ience  necessary.  Free  outfit.  Pay  weekly.  KNIGHT  & 
BOSTWICIC,  Newark,  New  l'ork  State. 


HELP  WANTED 


RELIABLE  MEN  WANTED  to  sell  guaranteed  trees, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Steady  work.  Pay  weekly.  Start  now 
for  Spring  business.  Wholesale  and  retail.  WEBB 
NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

■  MAKE  $10  EVERY  day  introducing  New  Automatic 

Window  Washer.  Amazing  Invention.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  offer.  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES,  67  E.  Lake, 
Dept.  203,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  TIIE 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A, 
301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Y'OUNG  EXPERIENCED  MAN  wants  work  on  farm, 
age  17,  good  milker.  MICHAEL  LOSOWSKI,  Brook¬ 
field,  N.  Y.  care  Robert  Curnow. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  TO  Close  Estate.  Two  adjoining  dairy 
farms  of  100  and  200  acres  respectively;  15  miles  south 
of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Two  sets  buildings  in  best  of  re¬ 
pair  and  painted,  including  milkhouse,  icehouse,  chicken 
house  and  garage.  Never  failing  spring  piped  to  barn 
and  milkhouse.  Enquire  at  farm,  Pompey,  N.  Y.  of 
Roy  R.  Partridge  or  Harry  I.  Partridge,  Executor,  19 
Woodlawn  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DEL-MAR-YA— 6,090  SQUARE  MILES  FINEST 
AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES.  Within  three  to 
ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid  concrete  high¬ 
ways  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  markets.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  per¬ 
meates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable  climate.  Very 
little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town  and  waterfront 
homes,  low-priced.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Handsome 
descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  164  Del-Mar-Va 
Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE;  Milk  plant,  twelve  room  house,  five 
acres,  abundant  spring  water,  state  road,  electricity, 
railroad.  Priced  to  sell.  ADDRESS  BOX  47,  Hannibal, 
N.  Y. _ . _ 

YEAR’S  RENT  of  100  acre  fertile  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  Western  New  York  farm  free  to  reliable  man 
who  has  some  stock,  tools.  Will  sell  at  a  sacrifice. 
Box  3,  Cuba,  New  York. 


FARM  FOR  SALE:  132  acres,  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  %  mile  stone  road,  good  buildings,  water  in 
house  and  barn;  100  ton  silo;  tie  up  18  head  cattle; 
near  Dairymen’s  League  and  Sheffield  Plants,  milk 
taken  from  door.  Stock  consists  24  high  grade  Hol- 
steins,  horses,  all  modern  farming  machinery,  will  sell 
with  or  without  equipment.  E.  J.  GOODMAN,  West 
Chazy,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.,  90c; 
5,  $1.25;  10,  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.,  60c;  5,  90c;  10, 
$1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Kentucky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.,  90c; 
5,  $1.25;  10,  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.,  60c:  5,  90c;  10, 
$1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS.  Mayfield  Kentucky. 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  Smoking  five  lbs. 
$1.50;  Ten  $2.50;  Fifty  Cigars  $1.85;  pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  KENTUCKY’  TOBACCO  CO.,  West  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  PERCALES,  GINGHAMS  7  pounds  $1. 
4  pounds  Blankets  remnants  $1.  Rug  Strips  4  pounds 
$1.  Pay  postman  plus  postage.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE 
CO.,  661  Main  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


WONDERFUL  VALUE  SILK  Jersey  36  inches  wide 
3  yards  $1.  Pansey,  Nude  only.  Corduroy  54  inches 
wide.  Remnants  3  pounds  $1.  Nile  Green  only.  White 
Flannel  Remnants  3  pounds  $1.  Percales  36  inches 
wide  8  yards  $1.  slightly  imperfect.  Pay  postman  plus 
postage.  Silks  or  Velvets  large  package  25c  postpaid. 
NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  661  Main  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


TWELVE  ARTISTIC  BIRTHDAY  Cards,  no  two 
alike,  fancy  lined  envelopes,  postpaid  $1.00.  SOUTH- 
WORTH’S.  Milford,  Conn. 

LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair  $1.00. 
Black,  gunmetal,  grey,  beige,  nude.  French  nude;  sizes 
8 14 -10.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT 
SALES  CIMPANY,  Norwood,  Mass. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


200  FINE  WHITE  ENVELOPES  neatly  printed  with 
your  return  corner  card,  postpaid,  $1.00.  Samples  free. 
PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain.  Vt. 

GUMMED  MAPLE  LABELS — Guaranteed  stick  to 

tin.  Beautifully  printed  in  colors.  Y'ou  need  them. 
Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt, 

250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  AND  250  Letter  Heads 
only  $3.00,  500  of  each  $5.00.  Cuts  used  free.  Write 
your  wants.  INDEPENDENT  PRESS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1 

50  Calling  cards  10c.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G. 
COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  LABELS.  POSTPAID— Four  sizes:  $1.20. 
$1.50,  $1.S5,  $2.00  per  500.  Best  label,  no  waste.  Sam¬ 
ples,  list  free.  HONESTY  FARM  PRESS.  Putney.  Yt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO..  39  Gorham  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y, _ 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  at  home.  Every  student 
successful.  SCHOOL,  Box  707,  Davenport.  Iowa, 

BARRELS  OF  SLIGHTLY  damaged  crockery— Hotel 
chinaware  —  Cookingware  —  Glassware  —  Pottery.  E. 
SWASEY  COMPANY,  Portland.  Maine. _ 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  Successful  grafting. 
1  lb.  50c;  3  lbs.  $1.25  postpaid.  D.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO., 
So.  Weymouth,  Mass.  ,  _ 

PATCHWORK:  Rayon,  Percale,  I’rintes,  3  lbs.  51. 
^100  assorted  pieces  6x8,  $1.  Special  trial  package.  50 
■cents,  postpaid.  NEW  ENGLAND  PATCHWORK  CO., 
Hartford,  Conn.  _ 

HONEY':  60  lbs.  finest  buckwheat  $5.40.  Clover  $6.60 
not  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

HARDWOOD  ASHES  10  per  cent  Potash!  $18  'per 

ton.  Write  for  carload  prices.  C.  W.  STEVENS. 
Yorkshire,  N.  Y. 

AVIATION — If  you  are  interested  in  aviation  in¬ 

struction  and  earning  while  learning,  write  WEEKS 
AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION,  Dept.  BII,  for  free  in¬ 
formation  without  obligation.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags.' “d? 

signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  Three-face  lamps  and  old 
glassware  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y 

OUR  1929  CATALOG  just  from  press.  84  pages  show¬ 
ing  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies  in  the  world 
(Over  350  items).  Write  today  for  your  copy  FREE. 
BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  H  1,  Quincy,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE:  Hand  power,  invalid  or  freight  elevator, 
000-lb.  capacity.  SIDNEY  CROUNSE,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


FINE  CLOVER  HONEY:  5  lbs.  $1.15.  11  lbs.  $2.00, 
2  lbs.  70c.  All  in  special  parcel  post  containers,  post¬ 
paid.  B.  B.  FLORY’,  Pequea,  Lancuster  Co.,  Pa. 


MUSIC  LOVERS— New  Popular  also  World's  Best 
Music,  10c  per  copy.  Catalogues  and  Two  copies  Free 
for  names  of  ten  piano  players.  WEASNER  MUSIC 
CO.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

AX  HANDLES,  hand  shaved,  white  hickory,  60c; 
red  hickory,  40c;  postpaid;  give  length,  single  or 
double  bit;  hammer  handles,  finest  shellbark  hickory, 
15c.  CHAS.  RICKARD,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.  __ _ 

BALSAM  PILLOWS  filled  with  fresh  Adirondack 

Balsam  $1.25  postpaid.  Makes  an  ideal  gift.  Fib  J0U1 
own  pillow;  enough  balsam  in  bulk  for  two  pillows, 
$1.00  postpaid.  WONDER  GIFT  SHOP.  Box  24,  New¬ 
comb,  N.  Y. 


BEES  PAY  FAR  Better,  cost  considered,  than  any 
other  farm  stock — if  you  keep  them  Right,  Do  y°u 

want  to  keep  your  bees  better?  If  so,  let  us  help  Sou, 
Send  for  our  free  booklet,  “Bees  for  Pleasure  an 

Profit.”  Thoroughly  discusses  beekeeping.  Tells  how  ® 
start  right.  If  you  want  to  transfer  your  bees  in 

better  hives  ask  also  for  leaflet  on  transferring, 
dress  A.  I.  ROOT  CO„  232  Liberty  St„  Medina,  Obp 

PURE  HONEY.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  5  lbs.  clover, 
$1;  10,  $1.90;  buckwheat  $1.65.  Prepaid.  C.  N.  K 

LARD,'  Valois.  N.  Y. _  — 

FARMERS.  End  crow  pests  and  replanting.  Heat 
corn  seed  with  guaranteed  formula  costing  few  ce^ 
per  bushel.  Same  mailed  on  receipt  of  $*• 

WHEELER,  Marathon,  N.  Y„  R.  D.  1. 
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^  The  Service  Bureau® 

>  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Life  Insurance  By  Mail 


OWING  to  the  unusual  number  of 
letters  asking  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  several  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  we  are  giving  our  readers  the 
following  information.  The  State  of 
New  York  has  rather  stringent  insur¬ 
ance  laws,  and  any  company  which 
maintains  agents  in  New  York  State 
must  be  licensed  by  the  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Department. 

However,  it  is  perfectly  legal  for  an 
insurance  company  outside  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  to  advertise  in  papers 
circulating  in  New  York  and  to  solicit 
residents  of  New  York  State  through 
the  mails.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the 
New  York  State  resident  assumes 
whatever  risk  there  may  be  that  the 
company  may  be  unable  to  carry  out 
its  promises. 

We  feel  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition 
that  any  company  failing  to  take  out 
a  license  to  do  business  in  New  York 


We  Are  Glad  To  Help 

“I  received  a  check  of  $45.82 
today  which  is  payment  in  full  of 

my  claim  against  the - 

- .  I  want  to  heartily 

thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me.” 

*  *  * 

“It  was  due  to  your  efforts 
alone  that  the  machine  company 
ever  sent  a  representative  to  see 
me.  I  feel  that  I  am  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Service  Bureau  for 
helping  to  clear  this  thing  up.” 

*  *  *  - 

“Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  letter  regarding  my  claim. 
I  received  a  check  in  full  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  claim.  Thank  you 
again  for  your  assistance,  for  I 
had  been  unable  to  get  any  reply 
from  them  regarding  the  mat¬ 
ter.” 


State  does  so  because  it  is  unable  to 
meet  the  requirements.  As  a  result,  we 
suggest  that  our  readers  who  are  so¬ 
licited  by  mail,  write  first  to  the  State 
Insurance  Department  at  Albany,  New 
York,  or  to  us  asking  whether  the  com¬ 
pany  in  question  has  a  license  to  do 
business  in  the  state. 

Complains  about  Unsatis¬ 
factory  Merchandise 

Can  you  give  us  information  regarding 
the  National  Advertisers  Syndicate  of 
Chicago?  Recently  I  sent  an  order  for 
some  merchandise,  and  gave  the  agent 
$15.00  deposit.  The  goods  received  were 
not  as  ordered,  so  I  did  not  accept  them, 
and  is  there  any  way  I  can  get  back  the 
$15.00  I  paid  as  deposit? 

ON  investigation  we  learn  that  the 
National  Advertisers  Syndicate  con¬ 
sists  of  Mr.  John  M.  Sweeney.  He  also 
has  operated  under  the  following 
names : 

The  United  States  Factories. 
Wholesalers  Protective  Assn. 

The  U.  S.  Commercial  Agency. 

Mr.  Sweeney  sells  merchants  an  adver¬ 
tising  scheme,  users  of  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  information  giv  n  us,  can  be 
prosecuted  both  under  the  state  and 
federal  laws  for  operating  a  lottery. 
We  are  informed  that  many  complaints 
have  been  received  against  Mr.  Swee¬ 
ney  from  dealers  who  have  either  not 
received  the  merchandise,  or  who  have 
Paid  the  C.O.D.  charges,  and  have 
maintained  that  the  goods  are  inferior, 
and  not  as  represented  to  them. 

Claims  Misrepresentation  By 
Book  Agent 

Last  October  a  book  agent  came  to  my 
school  during  school  hours  and  began  to 
leu  me  about  a  wonderful  set  of  books. 

lold  him  point  blank  that  I  did  not  want 
a  set,  and  would  not  buy  a  set  of  books, 


as  I  could  not  afford  it.  The  agent  told 
me  that  the  set  of  books  would  not  cost 
me  a  cent;  that  he  would  send  me  a  set 
of  books  free  but  that  he  wanted  me  to 
sign  my  name  to  show  that  I  gave  him 
permission  to  use  my  name  as  a  reference 
when  he  would  come  through  this  way 
again  to  sell  the  sets  of  books.  I  asked 
him  then  if  I  signed  my  name,  would  I 
not  have  to  pay  anything,  and  he  Said, 
“No.” 

About  two  weeks  later  I  received  a  bill 
of  $71.11  from  the  company  for  the  books. 
I  had  not  yet  received  the  books,  so  I 
wrote  immediately  and  told  them  not  to 
send  any  books  to  me,  that  I  would  not 
pay  for  them  as  I  had  not  ordered  any. 
That  I  merely  signed  my  name,  giving 
their  agent  permission  to  use  my  name  as 
a  reference,  and  that  their  agent  told  me 
I  would  not  have  to  pay  a  cent. 

The  company  sent  the  books  on,  after  I 
had  told  them  not  to,  but  I  sent  them 
back  and  the  books  are  at  the  company’s 
office  now,  but  they  keep  sending  bills. 
In  their  last  letter,  which  was  received 
March  1,  they  stated  that  I  would  have 
to  make  arrangements  to  pay  immedi¬ 
ately  or  they  would  file  suit  against  me. 

The  name  of  the  company  is  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Educational  Society,  of  134  N.  La¬ 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

THE  above  letter  is  only  one  of  many 
we  might  print,  complaining  about 
the  methods  used  by  agents  of  the 
Standard  Educational  Society.  We  are 
printing  it  to  show  the  readers  what 
they  may  expect  from  agents  of  this 
society.  The  following  is  a  part  of  a 
letter  received  from  the  Standard  Edu¬ 
cational  Society,  when  a  similar  com¬ 
plaint  was  forwarded  to  them: 

“We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  you  will  observe  that  the  con¬ 
tract  outlines  the  transaction  in  detail, 
stating  we  are  to  deliver  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  ten  bound  volumes  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Reference  Work  and  to  enter  sub¬ 
scriber’s  name  for  ten  years  of  Loose 
Leaf  Extension  Service  and  ten  years  of 
Research  Bureau  Service.  Further  more, 


THE  New  York  State  Conservation 
Law  specifies  that  no-trespass  signs 
shall  be  at  least  twelve  inches  square. 
One  sign  must  be  posted  on  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  farm  and  along  the  boundary 
line  not  to  exceed  forty  rods  apart. 
Illegible  or  defaced  signs  must  be  re¬ 
placed  once  a  year  during  the  months 
of  March,  July,  August  or  September. 

If  a  farm  is  posted,  it  is  necessary  to 
post  the  entire  farm;  that  is,  one  sec¬ 
tion  cannot  be  posted  and  the  other  not 
posted.  However,  if  a  man  owns  sev¬ 
eral  farms,  any  one  of  them  may  be 
posted  separately  as  desired.  An  owner 
may  hunt  or  fish  on  his  own  property 
without  a  license  without  reference  to 
whether  the  land  is  posted  or  not.  The 
signs  should  be  placed  high  enough  on 
trees  or  fences  to  keep  them  from  mu¬ 
tilation.  American  Agriculturist  will 
furnish  no-trespass  signs  printed  on 
linen  at  a  cost  of  95  cents  per  dozen. 

Rights  Against  Trespassers 

The  fact  that  land  is  not  posted  does 
not  give  anyone  the  right  to  hunt  or 
fish  on  it.  Even  where  land  is  not 
posted,  the  owner  may  order  tres¬ 
passers  to  leave  the  premises  and  if 
they  refuse  he  may  use  “reasonable 
force”  to  evict  them.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  it  is  advisable  to  post  a  farm 
because  the  penalty  for  hunting  or  fish¬ 
ing  on  posted  land  is  rather  severe 
while  there  is  no  penalty  for  hunting 
or  fishing  on  unposted  land  so  long  as 
no  damage  is  done. 

The  Conservation  Law  also  states 
that  any  hunter  or  fisherman  who, 
while  hunting  or  fishing  without  the 
permission  of  the  owner,  shall  enter 
upon  his  land  and  cut,  destroy  or  dam¬ 
age  any  bars,  gates  or  fences  or  shall 
leave  open  any  bars  or  gates  thereon, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

A  man  can  be  sued  for  damage  done 
even  though  the  land  is  not  posted. 

Many  questions  have  come  to  us, 
asking  what  to  do  where  signs  are  dis- 


the  following  words,  ‘This  contract  is  not 
subject  to  cancellation,  and  will  not  be 
affected  by  any  agreement  not  eitdorsed 
hereon /  appeared  in  extra  heavy  print 
just  above  the  signature  line.” 

Under  the  circumstances  as  given 
by  our  subscriber  we  doubt  whether 


Promptness  Appreciated 

PLEASE  accept  my  thanks  for 
the  check  for  $20.00  which  I 
received  from  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Accident  Insurance  Co.  You 
are  rendering  a  great  service 
through  your  paper  to  those  who 
are  fortunate  in  having  policies 
in  that  company  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dents. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Roy  J.  Beemer, 

Sussex,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  3 


legal  action  will  ever  be  taken  to  col¬ 
lect  the  claim.  However,  she  will  be 
subjected  to  endless  annoyance  through 
letters  demanding  payment.  READ 
BEFORE  YOU  SIGN. 


Do  You  Understand  Your 
Insurance  Policy 

“We  were  insured  for  $5000  and  the  loss 
by  fire  was  about  $6000  on  which  the  in¬ 
surance  adjuster  has  made  a  cut  of  $1000, 
and  we  would  like  your  advice  as  to  what 
to  do.” 

T  should  be  clearly  understood  when 
you  insure  buildings  for  a  certain 
sum,  perhaps  50%  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  that  if  the  buildings  are  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  25%  of 
the  value  of  the  buildings,  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  will  only  pay  25%  of  the 
amount  you  are  insured  for  and  not  the 
full  face  of  the  insurance.  If  you  in¬ 
sure  for  the  full  value  of  a  building  in 
two  different  companies  and  have  a 
total  loss  by  fire,  each  company  will 
pay  50%  of  the  value  of  the  loss. 


Farm  fires  in  the  United  States  cost 
$150,000,000  and  3,500  lives  a  year. 


regarded.  In  some  cases  trespassers 
have  actually  threatened  farm  owners 
when  they  were  ordered  off  the  place. 
Under  these  conditions  we  recommend 
that  the  number  of  the  trespasser’s 
hunting  or  fishing  license  be  secured 
and  that  the  State  Troopers  be  notified 
of  the  facts  immediately. 

Penalties  for  Trespassing 

There  is  no  penalty  attached  to  tres¬ 
passing  on  unposted  property  so  long 
as  no  damage  is  done.  If  damage  is 
done,  suit  must  be  instituted  to  re¬ 
cover.  As  already  stated,  trespassers 
can  be  ordered  off  even  though  the  land 
is  not  posted. 

Where  the  land  is  posted,  the  New 
York  Conservation  Law  states  that  “a 
person  who  violates  any  provision  in 
Part  II  (which  contains  the  no-trespass 
law)  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  in  addition  thereto  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  from  $10  to  $50  together 
with  the  cost  of  the  suit  in  addition  to 
the  actual  damages  all  of  which  can  be 
recovered  in  the  same  action  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Police 
and  game  protectors  and  all  peace  offi¬ 
cers  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  Part 
II  and  prosecute  all  violators  thereof. 
The  penalty  for  a  second  conviction  for 
a  misdemeanor  is  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$25  or  more  than  $150  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  100  days  or  both. 
For  a  third  conviction,  the  punishment 
is  imprisonment  in  the  County  Jail  for 
ten  days  to  six  months  and  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $10  or  more  than  $100. 

Who  Should  Enforce  Trespass 
Law 

We  have  also  received  questions  indi¬ 
cating  that  local  officers  pay  little  at¬ 
tention  to  complaints  against  tres¬ 
passing.  A  recent  letter  from  the  Con¬ 
servation  Department  states  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Police, 
game  protectors  and  all  peace  officers 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  Part  II  and 
prosecute  all  violators. 


Ninety  Parts 
Eliminated 
in  New  Kind 
of r Pump 

Surprising  Invention  Developed  by 
Noted  Engineers  Provides 
Fresh  Running  Water  at 
Amazing  Low  Cost! 

NOW,  at  last,  every  rural  and  suburban 
dweller  who  has  no  water  supply  sys¬ 
tem  may  have  fresh  running  water  at  less 
than  city  cost,  as  a  result  of  a  wonderful 
new  pump  developed  by  engineers  of  the 
Auto-Prime  Pump  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Between  90 
and  95%  of  the 
moving,  wearing 
parts  hitherto  con¬ 
sidered  essential  in 
pump  design  have 
been  eliminated  in 
this  latest  inven¬ 
tion,  cutting  down 
operating  costs  and 
doing  away  with 
expensive  repairs 
and  replacements,  and  saving  hundreds  of 
users  thousands  of  dollars. 

Entirely  Different 

The  new  pump  is  built  on  an  entirely  new 
principle  discovered  after  several  years’  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation.  Its  amazing 
simplicity  of  construction  has  made  possible 
new  standards  of  economy  as  it  has  no  belts, 
pulleys,  pistons,  valves  or  leather  suction 
washers.  Nothing  to  wear  out,  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order,  nothing  to  replace  or  re¬ 
pair  !  The  fifst  low  cost  is  the  last. 

Surprising  Performance 

While  it  has  only  one  moving  part,  the 
pump  is  so  efficient  that  it  has  a  rated  capac¬ 
ity  of  650  gallons  per  hour  under  a  maxi¬ 
mum  pressure  of  75  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  volume  increases  as  the  pressure  is  de¬ 
creased  and  a  large  number  of  faucets  can  be 
opened  at  the  same  time  without  any  appre¬ 
ciable  drop  in  volume.  It  may  be  connected 
to  any  shallow  well,  lake,  spring,  stream  or 
cistern.  And  because  of  its  greater  suction 
lift  (draws  from  a  depth  of  28  feet!)  may 
be  used  in  places  where  deep  well  equipment 
is  normally  required. 

Many  Exclusive  Features 

The  Auto-Prime  Pump  has  25%  greater 
capacity  in  addition  to  its  greater  suction 
lift.  What  is  more,  it  is  entirely  automatic 
and  self-priming,  pumping  steadily  without 
pulsation  or  “water-hammer.”  A  special 
automatic  switch  insures  continuous  Opera¬ 
tion,  requiring  no  starting,  stopping  or  prim¬ 
ing.  In  addition,  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  make  it  absolutely  safe  and  fool¬ 
proof.  Will  not  deteriorate  through  use  or  • 
lack  of  use.  Even  after  long  periods  of  idle¬ 
ness,  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  furnish 
instant  fresh  running  water  without  sticking 
or  blowing  of  fuses.  A  knife  switch  and 
safety  switch  guard  against  any  emergency. 

Quickly  and  Easily  Installed 

Here  is  an  advantage  that  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked,  for  anyone  can  in  a  short  time  install 
this  modern  water  system  which  is  furnished 
all  ready  to  set  up.  No  special  wiring,  lugs, 
bolts,  etc.,  are  necessary,  and  once  the  pump 
is  installed  it  will  last  a  lifetime,  so  sturdily 
is  it  constructed.  All  in  all,  it  affords  the 
shrewd  buyer  the  greatest  pump  value  on  the 
market  today — a  modern  unit  guaranteed 
to  furnish  maximum  satisfaction  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  cost. 

Free  Book  Gives  Full  Details 

Readers  of  this  publication  interested  in 
learning  the  complete  facts  about  this  re¬ 
markable  engineering  development  may  se¬ 
cure  a  copy  of  an  interesting  new  booklet 
offered  by  the  manufacturers.  This  valuable 
treatise  presents  a  wealth  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation  about  economical  water  supply 
and  is  furnished  free,  without  obligation. 
For  your  convenience  a  space  for  your  name 
and  address  is  provided.  Decide  now  to  ban¬ 
ish  the  drudgery  of  hand  and  water  pail  in 
this  modern,  practical  and  economical  way. 

Name _ - _ ! _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ 

City - - - - * 

State _ _ _ 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  to  The  Auto- 
Prime  Pump  Company,  Dept.  CA-50, 
850  E.  72nd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Posting  New  York  Farms  Against  Trespassers 


iicrease  your  grain  profits 
reduce  dockage  losses 


by  treating  all  seed 

grains  with  CERESAN 

Controls  diseases...easy  to  use 
harmless  to  seed  and  drill 

Avoid  heavy  dockage  losses  or  lowered  feeding  value  on  your  crop  because  of  smutted,  diseased  grains.  Grow  a 
clean  crop  that  will  grade  high  and  bring  you  increased  profits.  Now’ — a  single  dust  disinfectant,  CERESAN, 
controls  9  important  diseases  of  grains.  Exhaustive  tests  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  have  proved  CERESAN  safe  and  effective.  Treats  seed  for  only  6  to  9  cents  a  bushel.  No  costly 
equipment  is  needed.  Harmless  to  seeds  and  drills.  Get  your  package  of  CERESAN  from  your  dealer  now. 

Ask  him  also  for  FREE  pamphlets  on  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants  for  other  crops — Semesan  Jr.,  for  seed 
corn;  Semesan  Bel,  the  instantaneous  potato  dip;  and  Semesan,  for  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and  bulbs. 

Most  dealers  handle  CERESAN.  Those  listed  below  carry 
a  large  stock  and  can  quickly  supply  your  needs 


Ceresan  Controls 
these  Diseases: 

Wheat  —Bunt  or  stinking 
smut  and  seed-borne  flag  smut. 
*  * 

Oats — Both  loose  and  cov¬ 
ered  smut. 

*  * 

Barley — Stripe  disease,  cov¬ 
ered  smut  and  loose  smut  in 
certain  6-row  winter  varieties. 

*  * 

Sorghum — Kernel  smuts. 

*  * 

Bye  ——Seed-borne  stem  smut. 


IN  NEW  YORK 

COUNTY  DEALER  TOWN 

Albany  . George  H.  Price  - Albany 

Allegany  . .  Rowe  &  Kennedy  . Canaserago 

Kohn’s  Drug  Store  .. .  Wellsville 

W.  E.  Robbins  Hardware  _ Wellsville 

Wellsville  Milling  Co . .  Wellsville 

Hazlett  &  Chase  . Whitesville 

Cattaraugus  _ Economy  Drug  Store  .  Salamanca 

Cayuga  _ D.  S.  Ramsey  . ^,u^.urn 

Chemung  .Banfield-Jennings  Co-op.,  .....Elmira 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Elmira 

Chenango  . Harold  L.  Keeler  . Norwich 

Clinton  _ J.  D.  Bowen  . ..Saranac 

Cortland  .  ...McGraw  &  Elliott  . . Cortland 

Erie  *  W.  H.  Geib  &  Son  . East  Aurora 

R.  F.  Knoehe  &  Son  . . Hamburg 

W.  G.  Arthur  _ _  Orchard  Park 

Franklin  Cooks  Pharmacy  - Chateaugay 

......  d  D.ck.nson  &  Co . .  Malone 

Herkimer  The  Sauer  Drug  Corporation  Herkimer 

Jefferson  _ _ Walter  N.  Bisnett  .,. . .....  Watertown 

Lewis  _F.  C.  Snyder’s  Pharmacy  - Lowville 

Livingston  _ Geo.  W.  Peck  Co.  . . . Dansville 

Geneseo  Hardware  Co.  - Geneseo 

Monroe  .  Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.  . . Coldwater 

Burr  &  Starkweather  Co.  . —  Rochester 

Hart  &  Vick  _ _ Rochester 

James  Vick’s  Sons  . .  Rochester 

Nassau  _ Hempstead  Seed  Co.  - Hempstead 

New  York  _ Max  Schling  Seedsmen,  Inc.,  New  York 

Oneida  _ Utica  Seed  Co.  - - - - Utica 

Onondaga  _ Frederick  H.  Ebeling  — . .Syracuse 

Onondaga  Farmers  Supply 

Co.,  Inc . . . . . Syracuse 

Ontario  _ Peck  Hardware  Co . . . ...Canandaigua 

Dorchester  &  Rose  - Geneva 

Otsego  _ _ Kenneth  W.  Root  . Cooperstown 

St.  Lawrence  .  The  Barr  Pharmacy  . Canton 

Schenectady  ...  Empire  Seed  Co.  . . Schenectady 

Schoharie  . . Hoagland’s  Pharmacy  - Cobleskill 


IN  NEW  YORK 

COUNTY  DEALER  TOWN 

Schuyler  _ W.  M.  Pellett  _ Watkins  Glen 

Seneca  _ J-  F.  Farrell  _ _ Seneca  Falls 

Steuben  _ Hawkins  &  Hill  _ _ _ Addison 

Steuben  _ B.  C.  McKay  - - Atlanta 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co.  _ Bath 

Kinkaid  Produce  Co.  _ Cohocton 

Peck-Lookup  Co.  _ Cohocton 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . . . Corning 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Prattsburg 

C.  J.  Tierney  . . Wallace 

Suffolk _ - _ Long  Island  Produce  & 

Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc - - Riverhead 

Tioga  _ The  Beach  Drug  Co.  — . .  Owego 

Washington  _ Harry  W.  Baker  Ph.  G . Hudson  Falls 

Wayne  _ W.  G.  Carpenter  &  Co . Lyons 

Wyoming  . E.  K.  Lucas  . Gainesville 

Yates  _ Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . Penn  Yan 

IN  NEW  JERSEY 

COUNTY  DEALER  TOWN 

Burlington  _ Fenimore  Brothers  _ Mt.  Holly 

J.  S.  Collins  &  Son  . . Moorestown 

Camden  . Gardiner  Cheeseman  . -Grenloch 

Cumberland  _ Minches  Seed  Store  — . -  Bridgeton 

I.  Serata  &  Sons  . Bridgeton 

S.  V.  Davis  - - - Shiloh 

Vineland  Farmers  Exchange, 

Inc.  _ Vineland 

Gloucester  Reed  &  Estelow  - - - Mullica  Hill 

Ed.  Hann  ... _ _ — - - - - — Swedesboro 

Mercer  _ Farmers  Co-operative  Assn. 

of  Mercer  County  - - .—  Trenton 

M.  C.  Ribsam  &  Son’s  Co.  -  Trenton 

Jos.  H.  Courtney  &  Co.,  Inc...  Windsor 

Monmouth  _ W.  T.  Pierce  . . Allentown 

Rooney  &  Ely  Co.  . . . Englishtown 

Monmouth  County  Farmers 

Exchange  .... . . . Freehold 

C.  H.  Roberson  .._ . Freehold 


COUNTY 


IN  NEW  JERSEY 

DEALER 


Monmouth  - H.  B.  Kemp 


TOWN 
.Long  Branch 
.Tennent 


Salem 


Salem 


COUNTY 
Kent  _ 


Reed  &  Perrine 

Andrews  and  Avis  - Elmer 

Garrison’s  Rexall  Pharmacy.  Elmer 
G.  M.  Andrews  &  Son  . Woodstown 


_ The  South  Jersey  Farmers 

Exchange  . . — . 

IN  DELAWARE 

DEALER 

...James  B.  Bice  Co . 

W.  M.  Hinkle  - 

J.  A.  Frear  &  Sons 


.Woodstown 


TOWN 

.Dover 

.Dover 


_ Dover 

Clarence  Voshell  &  Son  — ....Felton 

W.  W.  Wilson  _ _ _ Frederica 

Harrington  Hardware  Co . Harrington 

New  Castle  ...-  Ellwood  A.  Pierson  . . ming.t0n 

The  Philips-Thompson  Co.  — Wilmington 

Sussex  _ George  E.  Swain  . ..Georgetown 

Chipman  &  Penuel  . Laurel 

Collins  and  Ryan  . Millsboro 

Burton  Brothers  . . Seaford 

IN  MARYLAND 

COUNTY  DEALER  TOWN 

Anne  Arundel.. Arundel  Supply  Co . ..Annapolis 

Baltimore  ..........The  Meyer  Seed  Co . —  Baltimore 

Wiseman-Downs  Co.  .  Baltimore 

Carroll  ..... ...King’s  Pharmacy  - Westminster 

Cecil  G.  A.  Allender  _ _  Elkton 

C.  W.  Ashby  _ Rising  Sun 

Frederick  _ P.  L.  Hargett  &  Co.  Inc.  ...Frederick 

Harford  _ McComas  Bros . Bel  Air 

Howard  _ Patapsco  Pharmacy  - Encctt  City 

Kent  I.. . Massey  &  Wilmer  - Chestertown 

Queen  Annes  Queen  Annes  County  FB . Centerville 

Washington  ....Ernest  Miller  . . ...Hagerstown 

Wicomico  _ White  &  Leonard  - - Salisbury 

Worcester  . D.  H.  Bradford  &  Son  - Snowhill 


Jobbers  for  the  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware 


IN  NEW  YORK 

Gibson-Snow  Co.  Inc.  . . Albany 

E.  C.  McKallor  Drug  Co - - - Binghamton 

Ellicott  Drug  Co - - — - Buffalo 

Gibson-Snow  Co  Inc - - - Buffalo 

Harvey  Seed  Co.  - - - - - Buffalo 

Plimpton-Cowan  Co.  Inc.  . . . Buffalo 

Joseph  Harris  Co - - Cold  Water 

The  Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . : . .  Elmira 

Hempstead  Seed  Co.,  Inc - - Hempstead 


IN  NEW  YORK 

Long  Island  Drug  Co - - - - - — 

McMonagle  &  Rogers  . Middletown 

Alexander  Drug  Co - - New  X°rb 

Peter  Henderson  Co - - - - New  York 

Scbieffelin  &  Co - - New  York 

Stumpp  &  Walter  Co - - - New  York 

York  Drug  Co.  - - New  York 

Doty  &  Humphrey  Drug  Co . .  Poughkeepsie 

Gibson-Snow  Co.  Inc.  - - -  Rochester 

Hart  &  Vick,  Inc.  - Rochester 


IN  NEW  JERSEY 


.  Cranbury 


ceresan 

Dust  Disinfectant 
for 

^heat,  Oats,  Barley 
and  Other  Cereals 

ANALYSIS 

I  Merevjr*  Chloride  -  -  *  *  J 

"XiE*"  "  "" 

*  by  many  E»perim»m  S<»  . 

,h*  «rrXiP  .on  Dt  P**1  K 

FIVE  POUNDS  NET 


>ok  for  the  green  can  with 
e  red  Du  Bay  Diamond 
hen  you  buy  CERESAN. 


Vick  &  Dildine  Co - - Rochester 

Gibson-Snow  Co.  Inc .  . ...Syracuse 

Charles  Hubbard  Son  &  Co.  . - - - Syracuse 

John  L.  Thompson  Sons  &  Co.  Inc . . 1  toy 

A.  H.  Williams  Co.  Inc.  - - - ~“ca 

W.  W.  Conde  Hardware  Co.  . - . .  'Ya.t.ert.<?J*'n 

Litchard,  Schultheis  &  Johnson,  Inc . Wellsville 

nhinfertants  IN  DELAWARE 

Seed  uisinreciams  q  a  Newton  &  Son  . . . . .Bridge^ 

N.  B.  Danforth,  Inc.  , - - — - - Wilmington 


Chamberlain  &  Barclay  - 

Doughten  Seed  Co.  . . . Newark 

New  Jersey  Wholesale  Drug  Co . - .  Newark 

Roeber  &  Kuebler  Co . . .  Newark 

Bennett,  Denison,  Clayton  &  Co .  . Prospect  . 

American  Chemical  Specialties  Co . Sprsnghc  - 

Swedesboro  Supply  Co . . . Swedesboro 

Weatherby  &  Stewart  . 1 _ - . Swedesboro 

IN  MARYLAND 

James  Bally  &  Son  . — - .  . -  ?a!t!m0rC 

J.  Bolgiano  Seed  Co . . . 

Gilbert  Bros.  &  Co.  Inc . . 

Henry  B.  Gilpin 


.  Baltimore 

___  _  _ _ Baltimore 

Co.  Baltimore 

Griffith  *&  Turner  Co . . ...Baltimore 

Loewy  Drug  Co . . . .  Baltimoi 

The  Meyer  Seed  Co.  -  * 

Muth  Brothers  &  Co . — . ----- . Baltimore 


CERESAN 


REG.  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE 


Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Crains . 

BAYER -SEMESAN  COMPANY,  Inc.  ,  105  Hudson  Street,  NewYork,  NY- 

Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions  of  The  Bayer  Co.,Inc.,o«rf  E.I.du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  in 


$1.00  Per  Year 


April  6,  1929 
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A  New  England  Vacation 

A  Fireside  Reflection  On  “The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains’ ’ 


BEFORE  I  forget  it  I  would  like  to  men¬ 
tion  the  interesting  fact  that  there  are  a 
number  of  localities  in  Vermont  where 
gold  has  been  found.  The  presence  of 
the  yellow  metal  has  been  known  for  well 
toward  a  century  and  now  and  again  there  has 
been  considerable  local  ex¬ 
citement  over  some  promising 
find.  The  presence  of  gold  is 
no  fairy  tale  because  from 
time  to  time  (as  the  official 
records  show)  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Vermont  gold  have  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  United  States 
Mint.  A  man  once  told  me 
that  he  lived  on  a  creek  where 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,.  Jr. if  you  knew  how  and  had 
good  luck  you  could  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  pan  enough  gold  to  make  a  souvenir  fin¬ 
ger-ring  and  that  he  knew  several  persons 
who  had  done  the  trick — adding  that  he  never 
heard  of  anybody  getting  rich  at  the  job. 

In  the  town  of  Vershire  in  Orange  County 
over  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  state  I  once 
visited  a  really  extensive  but  now  abandoned 
copper  mine.  The  gaping  tunnels  running  back 
into  the  mountain,  the  rusting  tramways,  the 
crumbling  smelters  and  the  enormous  accu¬ 
mulation  of  slag  and  waste  all  speak  of  a  time 
when  industry  hummed  up  here  in  this  lonely 
countryside.  I  think  it  was  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  exhibit  of  a  dead  enterprise  that  I  ever 
saw.  They  told  me  that  there  had  once  been 
a  considerable  village  here  but  it  had  vanished 
and  left  only  a  single  house  behind.  Perhaps 
it  will  do  us  good  to  remember  that  farming 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

is  not  the  only  business  venture  that  some¬ 
times  fails  to  pay  and  is  abandoned. 

The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains 

One  of  the  very  few  definite  objectives  that 
we  had  when  we  left  home  was  to  see  the 
White  Mountain  country.  I  had  already  in 
other  years,  from  the  Vermont  side,  seen  the 
mountains  loomed  up  far  off  and  rugged  and 
mysterious.  I  had  read  (and  sometimes  re¬ 
told)  Hawthorne’s  story  (or  perhaps  better 
parable)  of  the  Great  Stone  Face  and  natural¬ 
ly  I  wanted  to  see  this  region  near  at  hand. 
A  little  east  of  St.  Johnsbury  we  crossed  the 
Connecticut,  here  a  rather  insignificant  stream, 
and  so  came  to  Lyttleton  which  calls  itself 
“The  Business  Center  of  the  White  Mountain 
Country.”  This  wffiole  region  lives  by  min¬ 
istering  to  (I  will  not  say  by  preying  upon) 
the  casual  tourist  and  the  summer  visitor.  I 
suppose  that  there  is  nowhere  a  region  that 
has  been  more  thoroughly  advertised  and 
skillfully  commercialized  than  this  beautiful 
country. 

At  Lyttleton  on  the  main  street  was  a  tour¬ 
ist  information  headquarters  with  a  man  in 
charge  and  an  array  of  maps  and  advertising 
literature  that  was  truly  imposing.  Being  in¬ 
formed  that  we  wanted  to  see  something  of 
the  mountains,  the  affable  and  skillful  gentle¬ 
man  in  charge  very  promptly  pulled  out  a  map 
and  in  a  moment  sketched  a  detour  which 
would  add  about  50  miles  to  the  Portland  trail 
and  which  he  said  would  embrace  most  of  the 
regular  “features.”  One  realized  that  the 


routing  of  tourist  was  a  matter  that  was  per¬ 
fectly  standardized. 

Some  writer  has  said  that  the  “White 
Mountains  are  the  best  known  and  best  loved 
of  any  mountain  group  in  America.”  As  a 
loyal  New  Yorker,  however,  I  believe  that  I 
would  challenge  his  statement  and  ask  him  to 
make  one  exception  in  favor  of  our  own  lovely 
Catskills.  When  Washington  Irving  lent  the 
magic  of  his  pen  to  the  Legend  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  he  conferred  immortality  upon  the 
mountains  as  well. 

In  my  early  boyhood  I  memorized  a  long 
poem  which  was  a  poetical  version  of  Irving’s 
story  of  Rip’s  slumber  and  of  Hudson’s  crew. 
I  have  never  seen  the  poem  since  and  only  a 
single  complete  stanza  has  stayed  with  me 
across  the  years.  However  I  still  insist  that 
it  was  pretty  good  poetry. 

“And  even  now  when  the  days  are  long 
Tho’  four  score  years  have  speeded  by 
You  may  hear  a  sound  like  a  thunder  storm 
Sweep  over  those  mountains  high; 

You  may  hear  the  echoes  rattle  and  roll 
With  every  ball  that  the  Dutchmen  bowl, 

Far  up  in  the  heart  of  the  Hudson  hills 
The  lordly,  beautiful  Kaaterskills.” 

As  a  boy  I  felt  a  passionate  sense  of  joy 
and  relief  to  know  that  Henry  Hudson  and 
the  faithful  members  of  his  crew  did  not  (as 
the  history  books  assert)  perish  when  the 
mutineers  cast  them  adrift  in  an  open  boat 
amid  the  eternal  desolation  of  the  ice-bound 
north  but  that  by  some  happy  fate  they  were 
translated  to  an  undiscovered  clove  of  the 
Catskills  and  that  there  they  were  permitted 
to  hold  joyous  revel  and  to  play  at  nine  pins 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


to  ^  view  of  the  White  Mountains  with  Franconia  Notch  at  the  left.  This  photograph  was  taken  by  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  on  his  vacation  trip  last  fall. 


What  Will  Potatoes  Bring  Next  Fall  ? 


t  A.* 


All  branches  on  the  same  tree;  all 
growing  out  of  the  Chrysler  root  principle 
of  standardized  quality 


CHRYSLER  IMPERIAL 
CHRYSLER  "75”  CHRYSLER  "65" 

DODGE  BROTHERS  SENIOR 
DODGE  BROTHERS  SIX 
DE  SOTO  SIX  PLYMOUTH 

DODGE  BROTHERS  TRUCKS,  BUSES  and 
MOTOR  COACHES 

EARGO  TRUCKS  and  COMMERCIAL  CARS 
CHRYSLER  MARINE  ENGINES 
All  Products  of  Chrysler  Motors 


Dependably  Built 
to  Thrive  on  Hard  Work 

c 

Just  as  the  farmer  of  yesterday  relied  on  Dodge 
Brothers  cars  for  their  dependability  and  stamina — 
the  farm  owner  of  today,  with  his  modern  wants  and 
needs,  now  turns  to  the  new  Dodge  Brothers  Six.  He 
knows  from  its  name  that  it  is  a  sound,  sturdy  and 
capable  motor  car.  He  finds,  from  an  inspection  of  its 
many  betterments  and  advancements,  that  it  offers  new 
dependability  even  for  a  Dodge  Brothers  car.  He  learns, 
from  a  trial  ride,  that  it  welcomes  rough  roads,  thrives 
on  hard  work — sets  the  pace  in  performance  for  any¬ 
thing  at  or  near  its  price.  The  new  Dodge  Brothers  Six 
— with  its  new  Mono-piece  Body — its  modern,  good- 
looking  lines — its  spacious  interiors,  is  as  typical  of 
the  ability  of  Dodge  Brothers  as  it  is  of  the  genius  of 

Ngmmm  *  a  £  Walter  P.  Chrysler  who  inspired  it. 

w  v  Eight  Body  Styles:  *945x0  *1065  x.o.b.  Detroit 

Donee  Brothers  Six 

CHRYSLER  MOTORS  PRODUCT 


Something  Better 
for  Everyone 

The  name  Chrysler  already  stands,  the 
world  over,  for  originality  and  daring. 

Now,  Chrysler  Motors  vitalizes  an  en¬ 
tire  group  of  automobiles  truly  com¬ 
bined,  under  one  personal  head,  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  individual  prod¬ 
ucts  should  ever  be  combined  —  for 
better  public  service. 

Chrysler  Motors  is  accomplishing 
mutual  efficiency  and  savings  which  are 
giving  new  benefits  in  quality,  in  relia¬ 
bility  and  in  economy  to  the  buyer  of 
individual  and  commercial  transporta¬ 
tion  in  every  price  class  in  every 
country  in  the  world. 

CHRYSLER 

MOTORS 

Better  Public  Service 


1929  Dodge  Brothers  Corporation 
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What  Will  Potatoes  Bring  Next  Fall  ? 

Low  Prices  Are  Not  Always  Followed  by  a  Reduction  in  Acreage 


By  M.  P.  RASMUSSEN 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


SOME  years  ago,  a  popular  Broadway  re¬ 
frain  ran  somewhat  as  follows :  “They  do 
the  same  thing  over — over  again — over 
again”  and  so  on.  It /is  a  50-50  chance 
that  the  writer  of  that  song  never  saw  a  potato 
field,  and  it  is  even  more  likely  that  he  wouldn’t 
have  recognized  a  potato  in  its  native  habitat. 
Nevertheless,  the  words  of  his  song  come  re¬ 
markably  close  to  a  description  of  the  potato  in¬ 
dustry  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Early  last  spring,  American  Agriculturist 
featured  an  article  by  the  writer  in  which  a  po¬ 
tato  crop  of  430  to  440  million  bushels  was  pre¬ 
dicted  for  1928  IF  the  10  to  15  per  cent  increase 
in  acreage,  forecast  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  took  place.  As  it 
turned  out  this  prediction  was  alto¬ 
gether  too  modest.  From  an  acreage 
of  3,825,000  acres  planted  in  1928, 

(349,000  more  than  was  planted  in 
1927)  there  were  produced  463  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  potatoes  during 
1928. 

Early  Predictions  Borne  Out 

The  prediction  was  also  made  last 
spring  that  IF  a  440  million  bushel 
crop  of  potatoes  was  produced  in 
1928,  prices  to  growers  in  the  United 
States  would  probably  range  from  35 
to  60  cents  per  bushel.  Reports  from 
shipping  points  in  practically  all  areas 
indicate  that  this  prediction  was  only 
too  true.  The  following  table  shows 
the  average  prices  reported  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  the  farm  value  of  potatoes  011 


December  1,  1928,  in  various  important  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States: 

Comparative  Prices  Received  by  Growers  in  the  United  States 
Per  Bushel  of  Potatoes,  December  1,  1927  and  1928 

Prices  per  bushel  to  growers  Dec.  J 
Decrease  in  price 
1928  compared 
With  1927 


Producing  Area 

1927 

1928 

Cents 

Per  Cent 

Eastern  States _ 

$1.14 

$  .64 

50 

44% 

East  Central  States _ 

.87 

.40 

47 

54% 

West  Central  States . . 

.60 

.375 

22% 

38% 

Far  Western  States  _ .... 

.66 

.51 

15 

23% 

United  States . . 

$  .965 

$  .54 

42% 

44%  ' 

Probtibly  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  low 
potato  prices  obtaining  in  important  areas  is  the 


heavy  demand  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
for  information  concerning  the  value  of  potatoes 
as  feed  for  livestock.  At  the  present  writing — the 
middle  of  March,  1929 — growers  are  reported  as 
receiving  the  following  prices  per  bushel  at  coun¬ 
try  shipping  points:  Maine,  45  cents;  Western 
New  York,  35  cents;  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  35  cents;  Colorado,  45  cents;  Idaho 
40  cents,  and  Washington  50  cents. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion,  however,  is 
not  to  present  an  “I-told-you-so”  argument  but 
to  focus  the  attention  of  potato  growers  on  cer¬ 
tain  facts  with  the  hope  that  repetition  of  the 
disastrous  1928  season  may  be  avoided. 

It  should  be  clearly  recognized  that  important 
and  far  reaching  changes  have  been 
taking  place  in  the  potato  industry 
during  the  past  ten  years.  In  the  first 
place,  there  has  been  a  decided  tend¬ 
ency  in  important  potato  growing 
states,  particularly  those  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  concentrate  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  potatoes  on  the  better  soils  and 
on  those  soils  where  machinery  can 
be  used  efficiently.  This  has  resulted 
in  greater  yields  per  acre  at  lower 
costs  per  bushel. 

Secondly,  average  crop  yields  of 
potatoes  per  acre  have  been  steadily 
increasing  during  recent  years,  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
plentiful  supply  of  increasingly  better 
quality  seed  potatoes.  Better  cultiva¬ 
tion,  better  disease  control,  and  great¬ 
er  care  in  harvesting  have  also  con¬ 
tributed  towards  increasing  yield  per 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


Outline  map  of  the  United  States  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  ir 
crop  of  potatoes  grown  in  each  state  in  1928  compared  with  1927.  (Figurei 
are  in  millions  and  tenths  of  millions  of  bushels). 


Making  An  Old  Tree  Young 

Grafting  to  Change  Undesirable  Varieties  and  Repair  Girdling  Damage 


TOP-WORKING  may  well  be  employed  to 
provide  for  cross-pollination  in  orchards 
planted  to  solid  blocks  of  McIntosh, 
Northern  Spy,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Rhode 
Island  Greeting  and  others,  or  in  changing  a 
variety  which  proves  to  be  untrue  to  name  or 
which  is  undesirable.  Bridge-grafting  is  the  only 
satisfactory  way  of  saving  girdled  trees. 

,  F°r  the  purpose  of  providing  cross-pollination 
in  blocks  of  a  single  variety,  the  number  of  trees 
to  be  grafted  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  sec- 
b°n  in  which  the  orchard  is  located.  Where 
'•'Gather  conditions  at  blossoming  time  are  likely 
to  be  unfavorable  for  the  flight  of  bees  and  nat¬ 
ural  insects,  top-working  every  third  row  through 
the  orchard  to  a  good  pollen  variety  should  cor- 
rect  Ihe  condition.  In  sections  more  favorably 
ocatecl  working  over  every  fourth  or  even  every 
tth  row  should  solve  the  pollination  problem. 
A-  good  pollinizer  should  be  a  variety  of  com¬ 
mercial  importance,  blossom  annually  and  at  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  time 
as  Ille  variety  to  be  polli¬ 
nated.  Rome  and  Spy  blos- 
s°m  late  and  inter-pollinate 
each  other  satisfactorily. 

McIntosh,  Cortland,  Delic- 
10us,  Wealthy,  Rhode 
sland  Greening  and  in  fact 
most  of  our  other  commer- 
mal  varieties  blossom  suf- 
,.ciently  close  to  inter-pol- 
hnate  each  other. 

The  operation  of  top- 
forking  or  bridge-grafting 
ls  one  that  any  grower  may 
Perform  and  with  good  re- 
Su  Is  if  a  few  simple  points 

re  carefully  followed.  Well 


By  GILBERT  W.  PECK 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

matured,  strong,  one  year  old  cion  wood  should 
be  used.  Many  of  the  failures  are  due  to  the 
use  of  cions  so  weak  and  puny  that  they  will 
barely  grow  on  the  tree  from  which  they  are 
taken.  Vigorous  terminal  growths  from  known 
bearing  trees  make  the  best  cions,  but  suckers 
or  water-sprouts  are  better  than  weak  terminal 
growths;  and  for  bridge-grafting,  they  are  usual¬ 
ly  best  because  of  their  large  size.  Cion  wood 
should  be  cut  while  it  is  still  dormant  and  stored 
in  moist  sand  or  saw-dust  and  kept  in  an  ice 
house,  cool  cellar  or  buried  in  a  well  drained 
sandy  spot  where  it  will  keep  dormant  until  used. 

It  is  essential  that  the  growing  tissues  of  cion 
and  stock,  the  cambium  or  the  layer  of  cells,  be¬ 
tween  the  bark  and  wood  come  in  contact  when 
the  cions  are  set.  Otherwise  growth  is  impossible. 
Within  a  short  time  after  the  cions  are  in  place 

Right — Bridge-grafting.  1. 

Cions  ready  for  nailing.  2.  A 
natural  crook  at  the  base  of 
the  cion  works  to  advantage 
in  grafting  on  a  root.  3.  The 
cions  are  drawn  into  place 
by  small  nails  ( one-inch  No. 

18).  4.  The  cion  is  less  like¬ 
ly  to  break  away  at  the  top 
if  a  wedge  is  used  to  give 
somewhat  of  a  bow.  5.  Wax 
thoroughly  all  cut  surfaces 
soon  after  the  cions  are  set. 

Left  —  Inlay-grafting.  1. 

Cions  cut  ready  for  nailing 
in.  2.  Bark  on  stock  remov¬ 
ed,  exposing  cambium  cells. 

3.  Cions  nailed  in  place.  4. 

Cut  surfaces  thoroughly 
waxed. 


all  cut  surfaces  should  be  thoroughly  waxed  to 
exclude  moisture  and  prevent  drying  out. 

For  those  who  have  had  little  experience,  the 
inlay  method  will  be  found  most  desirable  to  use 
both  in  top-working  and  bridge-grafting.  The 
operation  is  done  to  best  advantage  on  warm 
days  just  after  growth  starts,  at  about  the  time 
the  delayed  dormant  spray  is  applied  or  shortly 
after. 

In  top-working  a  tree  only  three  or  four  years 
old,  the  entire  top  may  be  cut  away  and  the  cions 
set  in  the  trunk,  but  it  is  usually  best  to  select 
three  or  more  of  the  main  limbs,  well  spaced, 
and  do  the  grafting  in  them.  On  young  bearing 
trees,  it  will  usually  be  advisable  to  graft  more 
than  three  main  limbs  giving  particular  attention 
to  the  selection  of  limbs  which  will  develop  into 
a  strong  framework.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  limbs  of  the  variety 
being  grafted  over  remain  in  the  tree  when  the 
operation  is  completed.  These  are  gradually  re¬ 
moved  during  the  following 
three  or  four  years.  The 
branches  to  be  grafted 
should  be  cut  well  back  into 
the  tree,  and  preferably 
four  or  five  inches  above 
a  strong  side  limb. 

Inlay-grafting 

The  limbs  or  trunks  to 
be  grafted  should  be  cut  at 
places  where  the  bark  is 
smooth  and  free  from 
knots  or  any  irregular  for¬ 
mations.  Two  cions  are 
usually  set  on  each  stub. 
Where  the  limb  to  be 
( Continued  on  Page  n) 
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Outlook  for  Sheep 

THE  world’s  sheep  flocks  are  increasing  in  size 
and  number.  Wool  production  in  ten  coun¬ 
tries  which  ordinarily  produce  a  little  over 
two-thirds  of  the  world  output  is  estimated  at 
2,530,000,000  pounds,  in  the  grease,  for  1928. 
That  estimate  is  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  over 
1927  and  5  per  cent  over  1926. 

In  Australia,  which  furnishes  a  little  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  world’s  wool  supply,  there  is  esti¬ 
mated  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  1927,  and 
21  per  cent  over  the  average  for  the  five  years 
1922-26. 

In  the  United  States,  the  clip  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  steadily  for  six  years.  The  1928  clip  showed 
an  increase  of  6  per  cent  over  1927.  Sheep  num¬ 
bers  in  eighteen  countries  reporting  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  in  the  summer  of  1928  totaled  411,000,- 
000  head  against  410,000,000  in  1927  and  an 
average  of  388,000,000  for  the  five  years 
1909-13.  Prospects  are  that  these  increases  will 
continue  for  a  time  at  least. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  it  is  time  for 
sheep  growers  to  be  conservative.  Mr.  Mark 
Smith,  our  sheep  editor,  writes  as  follows : 

“Recently  I  have  been  doing  a  little  thinking  along 
the  line  of  marginal  flocks,  and  I  find,  according  to 
my  figures,  that  it  takes  225  sheep  returning  a  gross 
income  of  $9  a  head  a  year  to  equal  a  net  profit  of 
75  ewes  returning  a  gross  income  of  $15  a  year  per 
head.  From  my  method  of  figuring,  it  appears  to  me 
that  when  a  ewe  drops  from  $12  a  year  gross  in¬ 
come  to  $9,  half  the  profit  has  gone.  I  figure  $6  as 
the  yearly  cost  of  keeping  a  farm  ewe.” 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  loose  talk  about  run¬ 
ning  sheep  on  abandoned  farm  lands.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  good  sheep  men  are  not  doing  much 
of  this  kind  of  talking.  They  know  that  the 
sheep  business  has  just  as  many  problems  as  any 
other  kind  of  farming  and  that  only  the  skilled 
men  and  those  who  have  a  love  for  the  business 
can  make  a  success  of  it. 

However,  we  do  believe  that  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness  is  going  to  increase  in  the  East  and  that  they 
can  be  handled  on  poorer  lands,  provided  dogs 
can  be  controlled  and  the  men  who  attempt  to  do 
it  understand  their  business. 


Ferdinand  Foch 

(1852-1929) 

HE  other  day  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch 
answered  the  Last  Call.  As  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Allied  forces,  Marshal  Foch 
ruled  over  the  destinies  of  the  largest  armies  of 
the  world’s  history  and  carried  on  his  shoulders 


the  mightiest  responsibilities  of  all  time.  He  did 
it  well.  He  was  a  brave  and  capable  soldier,  and 
a  lovable  and  unassuming  gentleman.  All  those 
who  knew  him  loved  him,  and  all  the  world 
mourns  his  passing. 

I  have  a  friend,  who,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy, 
has  been  telling  me  about  the  glories  of' the  mar¬ 
shals  of  France,  so  I  have  asked  this  friend  to 
express  for  all  of  us  a  tribute  to  Ferdinand  Foch, 
the  greatest  and  the  finest  of  all  the  long  line  of 
famous  marshals  of  France.— E.  R.  E. 

Marshal  of  France 

Ho,  sentry  by  the  watered  moat. 

Raise  high  the  flambeau  light; 

Up  with  portcullis,  down  with  float, — 

Our  captain  rides  tonight! 

Uplift  the  light  on  gates  aflank 
And  sound  a  fanfare  gay; 

Our  captain  rides  to  join  rank 
With  Soult  and  Lannes  and  Ney. 

His  hand  shall  feel  the  grip  around 
That  dour  Macdonald  gave, 

And  laughing  Murat  yield  him  ground 
As  Bravest  of  the  Brave. 

Lift  high  the  flame-light  by  the  gate, 

Let  bugles  gaily  blow; 

The  Marshals  and  the  Emperor  wa.it, — 
“Allons  y!”  .  .  .'  Let’s  go! 

— G.  D.  E. 


Little  Recipes  for  Little  Cooks 

N  our  last  week’s  issue,  we  started  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  and,  we  think,  helpful  feat¬ 
ures  that  we  have  had  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  in  a  long  time.  We  hope  that  every  little 
girl  and  every  mother  in  our  big  family  noticed 
the  article  entitled,  “Little  Recipes  for  Little 
Cooks”. 

This  new  feature  will  appear  regularly  once  a 
month,  and  in  connection  with  it  we  furnish  a 
large  scrapbook  which  the  little  farm  cooks  may 
use  to  paste  in  the  recipes  that  we  in  cooperation 
with  their  mothers  will  teach  them  to  use. 

If  you  did  not  notice  this  feature,  look  up  last 
week’s  issue  and  turn  to  Page  2. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  new  feature  of 
American  Agriculturist  will  help  you  mothers 
to  teach  your  daughters  to  cook,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  will  help  to  convince  them  of 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the ‘great  profes¬ 
sion  of  homemaking. 


Watch  the  Bad  Trespasser 

“We  repeat  that  unless  Ohio  farmers  are  given 
some  protection  from  the  swarms  of  inconsiderate 
gate-openers  and  fence-crashers  that  masquerade 
under  the  name  of  sportsmen  every  farm  in  the 
state  will  be  posted  against  hunting.  Those  who  like 
the  outdoors  and  those  who  conduct  themselves  like 
gentlemen  and  true  sportsmen  will  just  be  out  of 
luck.” — The  Ohio  Farmer,  A  Standard  Farm  Paper. 

PIE  spring  brings  its  problems  along  with  its 
sunshine,  and,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  con¬ 
cerned,  one  of  them  is  well  expressed  by  our 
friend,  the  Editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer. 

What  he  says  is  equally  true  of  New  York. 
There  are  thousands  of  farmers  who  themselyes 
like  to  hunt  and  fish,  but  if  these  privileges  are 
not  to  be  cut  off,  then  every  good  hunter  and 
fisherman  must  cooperate  to  make  the  minority 
of  bad  sports  respect  their  privileges. 


A  Plan  for  an  Optional  Quality  Brand 

SUGGESTION  has  been  made  that  New 
York  State  farmers  adopt  a  protected  or 
copyrighted  brand  or  trade-mark  held  and 
controlled  by  some  organized  group  or  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  The  use  of  this  brand  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  under  a  license  or  signed  agreement  by 
the  grower  to  comply  with  certain  conditions  as 
to  its  use.  Failure  on  the  part  of  farmers  or 
their  employees  to  comply  with  required  condi¬ 
tions  would  result  in  withdrawal  of  the  privilege 
of  using  this  brand.  Possibly  a  bond  would  be 
required  which  would  be  forfeited  in  case  of 
lapses  by  the  farmer. 

The  proposal,  which  is  limited  to  apple  grow¬ 


ers,  would  provide  that  the  grower  6ould  not 
stamp  his  package  with  this  special  quality  brand 
unless  it  came  up  to  certain  specified  and  very 
strict  qualifications.  Arrangements  would  have 
to  be  made  to  inspect  the  apples  packed  by  each 
farmer  under  this  brand  from  time  to  time.  This 
could  be  done  at  the  packing  house,  the  shipping 
point  or  at  the  point  of  destination,  and  the  in¬ 
spection  might  be  made  by  State  employees  or 
by  men  appointed  by  the  body  issuing  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  use  such  brand. 

The  State  or  the  licensing  body  would  publish 
the  list  of  growers,  packers  and  dealers  who 
were  authorized  to  use  this  special  quality  brand 
or  trade-mark  and  would  also  publish  the  names 
of  those  from  whom  such  privilege  is  taken 
away.  Every  licensed  grower  would  have  his 
special  number  which  would  be  plainly  marked 
in  the  place  provided  in  the  brand.  It  would  be 
possible  under  this  plan  for  the  State  or  licensing 
body  to  advertise  New  York  apples  packed  under 
the  brand. 

We  are  most  emphatically  for  a  plan  similar 
to  this  one,  not  only  for  apples  but  for  other 
leading  New  York  State  products.  A  similar 
system  is  being  used  in  New  England  and  is 
working  successfully.  We  sincerely  believe  that 
if  New  York  State  farmers  are  going  to  keep 
their  hold  on  this  great  eastern  market  in  com¬ 
petition  with  products  that  come  from  all  other 
sections  of  the  country  and  the  world,  they  must 
do  something,  and  do  it  soon,  to  impress  con¬ 
sumers  with  the  quality  of  eastern  products. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  do  it  under  an 
optional  plan  instead  of  a  scheme  which  forces 
packing  rules  and  brands  upon  farmers.  The 
plan  being  purely  voluntary,  no  person,  firm  or 
corporation  need  pack  under  it  unless  it  is  felt 
that  it  would  be  of  value. 

We  would  like  to  know  what  farmers  think  of 
this  plan,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  letters  from 
you  expressing  your  ideas. 


Warning 

“About  two  years  ago,  a  representative  of  the 
New  York  State  Farmers  and  Livestock  Dealers’ 
Association  visited  this  locality  and  secured  about 
sixty  members  at  a  charge  of  $10  each.  This  man 
made  great  claims  at  that  time  about  the  good 
things  the  association  would  accomplish  for  the 
farmers.  Since  then,  however,  nothing  has  been 
heard  from  the  association  until  the  past  week  when 
another  representative  appeared  and  solicited  new 
members.  This  man  also  has  made  big  claims  of 
what  the  association  will  do. 

“What  do  you  know  about  this  association?”— 
F.  L.  B.,  New  York. 

WE  answered  this  question  fully  on  Page  3 
of  our  February  9th  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist.  For  full  details,  look  up 
this  article  and  read  it  again. 

Briefly,  we  will  state  again  that  this  New 
York  State  Farmers’  and  Livestock  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation  has  never  made  good  on  any  of  its 
claims.  We  would  like  to  know  how  the  hard- 
earned  dollars  are  spent  which  it  collects  from 
farmers  in  the  form  of  membership  fees. 

We  strongly  advise  our  readers  to  keep  their 
ten  dollars. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

AREAL  estate  man  acquired  a  house  that  was 
said  to  be  haunted.  He  was  unable  ot  sell  it, 
and  in  order  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing 
to  the  ghost  story  told  about  it,  he  hired  a  negr0 
to  stay  all  night  in  it.  The  next  morning  he  went 
around  to  see  how  Sam  had  gotten  along. 

He  was  unable  to  find  Sam  in  the  house,  and 
the  only  sign  of  him  was  where  he  had  gone 
through  a  window,  taking  the  sash  with  him. 

Three  days  later  the  real  estate  man  met  the 
negro  coming  up  the  road. 

“Why  haven’t  you  been  around,  Sam? 
asked.  Where  have  you  been  for  the  three  who  e 
days  since  you  slept  in  my  house?” 

“I’ll  tell  you,  boss,”  said  Sam.  “I  done  been 
cornin’  back !” 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


IT  has  been  an  interesting  job  to  get  ready  by 
the  first  of  April  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
our  contract  for  Grade  A  milk.  I  know  that 
my  fellow  Holstein  breeders  will  be  very 
much  shocked  when  1  tell  them  that  I  have 
bought  a  herd  of  pure  bred  Jerseys.  By  having 
half  Holstein  and  half  Jerseys,  we  felt  that  we ' 

would  be  able  to  deliver 
milk  that  would  test  4% 
butter  fat  or  better.  I  do 
not  intend  of  course  to  do 
any  cross  breeding,  but  will 
keep  both  breeds  purebred. 

Three  or  four  years  have 
passed  since  I  have  brought 
any  new  females  into  my 
herd  and  during  this  time 
we  have  been  able  to  keep 
our  cows  free  from  tuber- 
Henry  J.  Morgenthau,  Jr.  culosis  and  have  practically 
gotten  rid  of  contagious  abortion.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  with  considerable  fear  and  caution  that  I 
considered  bringing  on  the  farm  a  number  of 
new  cows.  We  corresponded  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  breeders  and  also  visited  a  number  of 
farms  before  we  decided  to  do  business  with 
George  T.  Rich  of  Hobart,  Delaware  County, 
New  York.  We  found  that  Mr.  Rich  had  an 
excellent  herd  of  producing,  registered  Jerseys. 
His  herd  had  been  accredited  for  six  years.  Mr. 
Rich  was  also  willing  to  sell  subject  to  the  blood 
test  for  contagious  abortion. 

Mrs.  Morgenthau,  Henry,  Robert,  and  our 
herdsman,  Arthur  Hoose,  journeyed  over  the 
weekend  to  Hobart  to  inspect  the  Jerseys.  After 
looking  the  whole  herd  over,  we  purchased 
twenty-two  young  cows,  that  average  about  three 
years  old,  five  bred  yearlings,  and  a  full  age  bull. 
The  herd  of  Jerseys  arrived  safely  at  Fishkill 
Farms  and  if  they  stay  healthy,  they  are  just 
what  we  need. 

We  have  also  installed  an  electric  milk  cooler 
which  will  take  care  of  a  maximum  of  twenty 
cans.  This  cooler  will  bring  the  temperature  of 
the  milk  down  to  36  degrees  and  will  hold  it 
there  indefinitely.  I  am  advised  that  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  keeping  the  bacteria  count  of 
milk  down  is  through  rapid  cooling  of  the  milk. 

With  one  side  of  the  barn  filled  with  Holsteins 
and  the  other  side  with  Jerseys  and 
with  the  whole  herd  entered  in  our 
cow  testing  associations,  we  ought  to 
get  some  very  interesting  figures  on 
production  and  the  cost  of  the  same. 

It  will  also  be  worthwhile  to  com¬ 
pare  the  two  breeds  under  similar 
conditions. 

*  *  * 

During  the  past  month  we  have 
sold  the  following  two  bulls  : 

Fishkill  Veeman  Piebe,  H.  B. 

No.  571402,  sold  to  Mr.  Sidney  Van 
Leuven  of  Kerhonkson,  New  York. 

Fishkill  Dekol  Jennie  Piebe, 

H.  B.  No.  571403,  sold  to  Mr.  J. 

Kingsley  Crane,  Howells,  New 
York. 


I  have  not  bought  any  farm 
horses  in  a  number  of  years  and  was 
Surprised  to  find  how  cheap  they 
are  compared  to  what  they  were 
four  or  five  years  ago.  I  have  just 
bought  a  fairly  good  team  of  farm 
horses  for  $200,  delivered  on  the 
farm.  With  the  great  shortage  of 
horses  that  is  reported  all  over  the 
United  States,  I  feel  confident  that 
ln  a  few  years  we  will  not  be  able  to 
huy  horses  at  the  present  prices  and 
those  of  us  who  live  in  hilly  country 
with  plenty  of  rocks  will  always  find 
good  use  for  a  team  of  horses. 


seeds,  new 'tractor  plow,  two  new  spring  tooth 
harrows  and  we  are  already  to  start  our  spring 
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work  just  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits. 

It  looks  as  though  we  were  going  to  have  an 
early  spring. 


A  Visit  with  the-  Editor 

A  Trip  to  the  Land  of  Minnehaha 


SOMETIME  when  you  are  going  for  a  few 
days’  'journey  away  from  home  and  find 
that  it  hurts  to  say  good-bye,  think  what 
the  pioneers  must  have  suffered  when  they 
started  Westward  Ho.  Well  they  knew  when 
the  wilderness  shut  from  view  the  faces  of  their 
loved  ones  whom  they  were  leaving  behind  that 
they  probably  would  never  see  them  on  this 
earth  again.  What  sublime  courage  those  fathers 
and  mothers  of  ours  must  have  had,  and  how 
strong  must  have  been  that  pull  from  the  beckon¬ 
ing  West  to  overcome  the  opposite  pull  on  their 
heartstrings. 

Consider  what  they  did.  In  their  crude  cov¬ 
ered  wagon,  they  put  a  few  meager  possessions, 
strapped  on  the  plow,  that  invincible  instrument 
and  symbol  of  advancing  civilization,  and  with 
their  immediate  family,  they  set  out  for  an  un¬ 
known  land  filled  with  pnknown  dangers.  Be¬ 
hind  them  they  left  father,  mother,  brother,  sis¬ 
ter  and  friends,  and  all  the  comfort  and  security 
of  civilization. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  were  passing  through 
my  mind  a  short  time  ago  when  I  was  on  a  trip 
into  the  Northwest  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

The  Northwest  Limited,  running  between 
Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  is  the  finest  train  I 
was  ever  on.  Not  even  the  famous  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  can  equal  it.  I  get  tired  of  eat¬ 
ing  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  think  that 
home  cooking  is  the  best,  but  I  must  admit  1 
never  have  eaten  a  better  meal  than  the  dinner 
we  had  that  evening  on  the  Northwest  Limited. 

In  addition  to  dining  and  sleeping  cars,  fitted 
with  every  convenience  that  man  can  devise  for 
his  comfort,  there  is  a  big  club  car  on  this  train 
containing  a  library  of  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  with  easy  chairs  and  soft  reading  lights, 
and  desks  with  stationery  if  you  happen  to  be 


^'re  have  ordered  our  fertil- 
12er  spray  and  dust  materials, 


The  falls  of  Minnehaha 


feeling  a  little  lonesome  and  want  to  drop  a  line 
to  the  home  folks*.  The  railroad  even  provides 
a  soda  fountain  where  you  can  get  all  manner  of 
ice  cream  and  soft  drinks. 

But  perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  was  the 
radio,  clear  and  with  large  enough  volume  so 
that  a  description  of  a  prize  fight,  then  going  on 
in  Florida,  was  easily  heard  on  this  train  rolling 
through  the  Northwest  at  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

The  next  morning  when  I  awoke  in  the  warm 
berth,  I  lay  for  a  while  looking  across  the  rolling 
farm  lands  then  covered  by  snow,  and  thought 
of  the  settlers  of  that  country  and  their  first  trip 
over  the  same  route  that  I  was  traveling.  It  was 
not  so  long  ago  that  the  pioneers  contended  with 
bitter  toil,  privations  and  constant  danger  from 
Indian  attack,  yet  contrast  the  covered  wagon 
and  those  times,  if  you  please,  with  the  modern 
pullman  train  and  our  times,  and  you  will  get 
some  idea  of  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought 
in  one  man’s  lifetime. 

I  was  told  that  in  Minnesota  there  are  men 
and  women  still  living  there  who  could  easily  re¬ 
member  when  they  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the 
fields  and  their  homes  to  the  forts  because  “the 
Injuns  were  coming!” 

What  a  change !  In  the  place  of  the  small 
pioneer  settlement,  outposts  of  civilization,  now 
stand  the  Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  with  several  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  where  only  a  few  years  ago  the  buffalo  and 
the  Indian  roamed  the  lonesome  prairies  stretch¬ 
ing  on  and  on  into  the  horizon,  there  is  now  a 
cultivated  and  peaceful  farm  country. 

Let  no  eastern  farmer  fool  himself  about  the 
possibilities  of  those  western  lands,  either.  No 
one  interested  in  farming  and  farmers  can  travel 
much  about  this  broad  country  of  ours  without 
realizing  its  tremendous  farming  possibilities. 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  West  and 
the  opening  of  so  much  cheap  and 
fertile  lands,  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  rivalry  between  the  farmers  of 
the  East  and  the  West  for  the  mar¬ 
kets.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  these  markets  almost  under  our 
very  noses,  the  struggle,  in  many 
ways,  has  been  a  losing  one  for  us 
here  in  the  East. 

The  western  farmer  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  long  distance  transporta¬ 
tion,  but  he  had  a  wonderful  soil. 
With  the  bettering  and  cheapening 
of  transportation  facilities,  many  of 
his  problems  have  grown  less  and 
less.  He  has  paid  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  quality,  with  the  result  that 
the  descendants  of  the  pioneers  who 
left  the  East  to  settle  in  the  West 
are  gradually  taking  the  eastern  far¬ 
mers’  markets  away  from  them.  If 
transportation  continues  to  im 
prove,  we  will  continue  to  lose,  un 
less  we  can  produce  and  pack  our 
apples,  potatoes  and  other  products 
so  that  they  will  be  just  as  attractive 
to  consumers  as  are  the  products 
from  the  West. 

I  cannot  leave  this  little  story 
without  a  word  about  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  those  parts  of  the  North¬ 
west  which  I  have  seen.  The  coun¬ 
try  about  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
is  called  the  “Land  of  Lakes”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  number  of  little 
lakes  that  dot  the  countrvside.  Per- 
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“Wormy 
Culls 
less  than 
2%” 

S.  J.  Kitzmiller 


“Previous  to  using  NuREX¬ 
FORM,  and  while  using  other 
forms  of  lead,  my  apples  and 
pears  were  wormy  to  an  extent 
of  about  25  %  but  since  using 
NuREXFORM  I  have  had  to 
cull  out  not  to  exceed,  and  I 
think,  even  less  than  2%  be¬ 
cause  of  their  being  wormy. 

“NuREXFORM  mixes  easily 
and  has  excellent  suspension 
qualities. 


m  touoo  in  i  rtxr  co- 


“NuREXFORM  has  given  me  better  results 
than  I  have  obtained  from  any  other  arse¬ 


nate. 


S.  J.  Kitzmiller. 


This  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  enthusiastic 
letters  we  receive  from  fruit  growers  praising 
the  high  qualities  of  NuREXFORM.  All  rec¬ 
ommend  it  even  if  it  does  cost  slightly  more 
per  pound.  They  look  beyond  first  cost  and 
consider  NuREXFORM  from  the  standpoint 
of  adherence,  suspension,  easy  mixing  quali¬ 
ties  with  Lime  Sulphur  and  finally  the  greater 
percentage  of  sound  fruit  it  produces.  If  you 
once  try  NuREXFORM,  you’ll  never  go 
back  to  ordinary  lead.  You’ll  save  money  in 
the  long  run.  Try  it.  Write  for  circular. 

The  Toledo  Rex  Spray  Co.  • 


Other  REX 
spray  materials 
include  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  agri¬ 
cultural  sprays. 

Rex  Dry  Lime- 
Sulphur 

Rex  Oil  Emul¬ 
sion 

Rex  Bordo  Mix¬ 
ture 

Sulphur 

Copper  Dusts 


Rex  Calcium 
Arsenate 

40%  Nicotine 
Sulphate 


Toledo,  Ohio 


NuREXFORM 

IMPROVED  DRY_ ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 


Ospraymo  gets  all  plant  enemies 


Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 

There  is  an  Ospraymo 
for  every  need.  High 
pressure  guaranteed. 

Insist  on  an 
Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put  an 
end  to  your  spray¬ 
ing  problems.  Send 
for  our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a  spray¬ 
er  suited  to  your 
needs.  Find  out 
about  the  best. 
Address 


Reaches  the  topmost  houghs 

THE  SPRAYER 


FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 

Dept.  C  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

World  leaders  for  47  years 

THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


Our  catalog  gives  results  of  State  College  corn  variety  tests  and  'will  help 
you  choose  the  variety  for  husking  or  silage  that  will  pay  best  under  your 
conditions.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  with  description  and  price  of  these 
and  other  Pedigreed  corn  seeds. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  A _ 


HONEOYE  FALLS,  N,  Y. 


A.  A  Is  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Spring  is  Here 

SPRING  came  to  By  M.  C.  BURRITT  some  farmers  sue- 
western  New  cessful,  even  in  hard 

York  rather  early  this  year.  The  win-  times,  good  farmers  are  taking  a  more 
ter  was  short,  though  vigorous  and  intelligent  interest  than  before  in  the 

steady  while  it  lasted,  as  the  fall  was  adaptation,  culture  and  cost  of  such 

late  and  warm.  The  steady  cold  and  cash  crops  as  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes 
snow  of  January  and  crops  for  canning  and  local  mar- 
and  February  left  kets.  There  are  several  good  choices 

us  soon  after  the  which  promise  results  if  soils  and 

first  of  March  and  methods  are  wisely  chosen.  I  hope  to 

the  mild  tempera-  discuss  some  of  these  in  more  detail 
ture  with  the  sun  *n  later  notes. 


M.  C.  Barritt 


now  high  overhead 
soon  took  the  frost 
entirely  out  of  the 
ground.  By  mid- 
March  we  were 
down  in  the  mud  we 
usually  get  in  April. 
If  the  present 
weather  keeps  up 
we  shall  be  in  the 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 
with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


High  pressure ,  low  up¬ 
keep,  slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine 
is  strong — built  to  last  and 
for  hard  usage,  easy  to  keep 
in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  auto¬ 
matic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure 
regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the 
suction  strainer  on  every 
turn — prevent  pipes  and 
nozzles  from  clogging — 
prevent  costly  delays  in  or¬ 
chard,  grove  or  field. 


fields  the  first  week 
in  April  or  sooner.  In  fact,  I  saw  a 
man  plowing  on  sandy  land  on  the 
Ridge  Road  on  March  20th. 

Such  an  early  spring  always  makes  „  ,  ,  ,.  .  „ 

the  fruit  grower  uneasy.  It  brings  the  ■  ^  cu  tural  production  gradually  com 
fruit  buds  along  too  fast  and  greatly  mt?  adJustment  with  consumptive 
increases  the  risk  of  loss  in  subsequent  eman  • 


An  Encouraging  Sign 

Another  cause  for  encouragement  is 
the  continued  reduction  of  the  number 
of  farmers,  which  is  one  of  the  few 
really  effective  remedies  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  depression.  There  are  188,000 
less  farmers  in  the  United  States  now 
than  there  were  in  1927.  Since  1920 
New  York  has  lost  34,000  farmers  and 
since  1909  the  United  States  has  lost 
4,489,000  of  its  farm  population.  In  all 
probability  these  persons  were,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  its  poorest  farmers  operating 
marginal  land.  Thus  is  the  business  of 


cold  weather  which  we  are  very  likely 
to  have  yet.  The  great  advantage  of 
the  Lake  Ontario  Shore  Fruit  Belt  is 
that  the  more  slowly  warming  body  of 
water  gives  off  cold  and  holds  back 
the  buds  so  that  the  risk  of  loss  by 
frost  is  less  in  the  area  immediately 
along  the  Lake  than  it  is  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  And  yet  with  a  spring  as  early 
as  1929  now  appears  to  be,  there  is  risk 
even  here.  Buds  of  all  fruits  are  still 
in  good  condition  and  the  present  pros¬ 
pect  is  for  a  big  fruit  crop  in  Western 
New  York.  Our  trees  have  had  two 
light  crops  now  and  they  went  into  the 
winter  in  a  more  vigorous  and  better 
condition  than  in  several  years.  We 
ought  to  have  a  bumper  crop,  providing 
frosts  and  poor  pollination  weather  at 
blossom  time  do  not  destroy  our  pres¬ 
ent  prospects. 

Pruning  Has  Been  Well  Done 

It  is  my  impression  that  more  prun¬ 
ing  than  usual  has  been  done  in  the 
fruit  belt,  and  that  there  is  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  and  intention  to  do  good 
spraying.  Apparently,  the  relatively 
better  prices  of  the  last  two  years  and 
the  educational  propaganda  are  having 
their  effect.  More  growers  are  hopeful 
of  a  come-back  in  Western  New  York 
orchards.  Aside  from  the  factors  al¬ 
ready  enumerated  that  tend  to  justify 
this  expectation,  many  figure  that  un¬ 
der  the  law  of  averages  we  are  about 
due  for  a  break  of  luck.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  will  have  it  for  now,  if  ever, 
we  need  it. 

Growers  should  not  be  mislead,  how¬ 
ever.  In  any  case  the  competition  of 
other  apples,  and  of  citrus  fruits  and 


Spring  is  naturally  the  season  of 
hope  and  of  optimism.  With  these  es¬ 
sentials  to  start  with,  a  mixture  of  in¬ 
telligent  planning  and  thorough  execu¬ 
tion  of  plans  should  produce  a  result 
much  more  satisfactory  than  a  dis¬ 
couraged  outlook  and  haphazard  meth¬ 
ods.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  man 
is,  after  all,  a  big  factor  in  successful 
farming.  We  cannot  justly  ascribe  all 
our  failures  to  the  weather  and  the 
times. 

This  is  written  enroute  to  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  C.  where  “farm  relief”  legis¬ 
lation  is  brewing.  Here  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  find  a  different  outlook  and  at¬ 
mosphere.  I  will  write  you  about  it 
next  week. 


Changing  Spray  Gun  Discs 

Ip  it  necessary  to  change  the  discs  on 
our  spray  gun  and,  if  so,  about  how  often 
should  they  be  changed? — S.  P.,  New 
York. 

IT  is  stated  that  forty-eight  hours  of 
actual  spraying  will  cause  a  hole  in 
a  spray  gun  disc  to  enlarge  from  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch.  The  correct  size  of  the  hole 
for  your  outfit  will  depend  upon  the 
pressure  you  are  carrying,  the  size  of 
the  pump,  and  other  factors.  These 
discs  are  low  in  cost  and  we  recommend 
that  you  keep  several  of  the  correct 
size  on  hand  and  change  them  rather 
frequently. 


Stippen  Or  Bitter  Spot 


Is  there  any  way  that  stippen  or  bitter 
spot  can  be  controlled? — L.  M.,  New  York. 

THIS  disease  is  not  caused  by  a  para¬ 
site  but  is  supposed  to  result  from 
bananas  will  continue  to  be  felt,  prob-  variations  in  the  water  supply  available 
ably  even  more  severely.  Especially,  to  the  trees  during  the  growing  season, 
will  our  poorer  grades  and  quality  suf-  It  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  on  Bald- 
fer  in  comparison  with  competing  wins;  in  fact,  it  is  sometimes  called 
fruits.  The  tendency  is  constantly  to  Baldwin  Spot.  Little  is  known  about 
raise  the  standard  and  unless  a  grow-  its  control  except  that  it  is  less  likely 


er  prunes,  sprays,  fertilizes,  thins  and 
generally  gives  his  fruit  good  care,  he 
will  in  my  opinion,  be  more  and  more 
at  a  disadvantage.  Un¬ 
less  a  fruit  grower  is 
able  and  willing  to  do 
his  best  to  produce  good 
fruit,  he  had  better  go 
out  of  the  business,  for 
he  will  find  that  a  poor 
or  mediocre  product 
will  have  more  and 
more  limited  outlets. 

Partly  as  a  result  of 
Farm  Bureau  outlook 
and  other  meetings  and 
partly  because  a  study 
of  the  situation  during 
the  past  few  years  has 
taught  them  that  the 
right  selection  of  crops 
and  methods  has  made 


to  occur  in  a  cultivated  orchard  and 
where  the  trees  do  not  have  too  heavy 
a  set  of  apples. 


Would  be  rescuer:  “Aw,  pshaw!” 


Montgomery  ward  &  co 


Twelve  improvements ,  in¬ 
cluding  automatic  egg 
turners  and  positive  ven¬ 
tilating  system^  insure  good 
hatches  under  every-day 

conditions .  Sizes  150  to 

* 

1200-egg  capacity 


Ward’s  Never-Fail  Incubator  may  be  had  on  easy  monthly 
payments.  Listed  as  standard  by  Underwriters’  Laboratories , 
Inc.  Beautifully  lacquered  in  rich  Plymouth  blue.  For  other 
details  see  catalogue. 


RADIO  BROADCAST 

Listen  to  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.’s  Hour— News,  Home  Hints,  Features,  Music— every 
day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  over  stations  KDKA,  KYW-kfkx.  KSTP,  WSB, 
KOA,  KWK,  WMC,  KVOO,  WSM,  WDAF,  WHO,  WOAI.WOC,  WOW,  WFAA, 
WHAS,  at  12  noon  Central  Standard  Time,  or  1  p.  m.  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


IN  the  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  catalogue  are 
some  40,000  items  of  merchandise.  'That  is 
the  world’s  greatest  exhibition  of  products  for 
the  farm.  Every  type  of  building  material,  every 
mechanical  labor-saving  invention,  automobile 
tires  and  accessories,  tools,  camping  outfits,  work 
clothes,  even  modern  homes  to  live  in— the  neces¬ 
sities  and  the  luxuries  of  life  are  within  your  reach. 

In  hundreds  of  Montgomery  Ward  retail  stores 
throughout  America  the  same  merchandise  found 
in  the  catalogue  is  now  available.  The  savings 
in  money  are  equally  great  and  you  may  see 
before  you  buy. 

What  Ward’s  offer  you 

This  great  institution  places  at  your  command  an 
expert  knowledge  of  merchandise— an  experience 


and  skill  in  buying  built  up  since  1872.  That 
is  why  we  can  guarantee  satisfaction  on  every¬ 
thing  you  buy  or  your  money  refunded.  Each 
year  $250,000,000  is  spent  for  new  merchan¬ 
dise— our  buyers  search  the  markets  of  48  foreign 
lands— we  take  the  entire  output  of  many  fac¬ 
tories.  And,  most  importSnt  of  all,  we  save 
you  one-third  to  one-half  the  ordinary  price  by 
buying  from  the  manufacturer  and  delivering 
direct  to  you. 

One-third  of  the  families  in  America  are  our 
customers.  Yet,  nevertheless,  orders  received  in 
the  morning  go  out  complete  that  day. 

Turn  to  the  Ward  catalogue  or  visit  a  Ward 
store  whenever  making  a  purchase.  This  way  of 
shopping,  known  to  millions,  may  save  you 
several  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  If  you  have  no 
catalogue,  write  at  once 
for  your  free  copy. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD 
&  CO. 

Established  1872 
World-Wide  Distributors  of  Quality 
Merchandise  Operating  Hundreds  of 
Retail  Stores  and  Eight  Great  Mail 
Order  Houses,  at  Chicago,  Kansas 
Oity,  St.  Paul,  Baltimore,  Denver,  Fort 
worth,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Oakland. 


New  and  Improved  "Colony”  Brooder.  Burns  hard  or 
soft  coal.  Has  automatic  temperature  control.  Embodies  5 
other  new  mechanical  advantages.  Priced  to  save  $5  to  $1 5. 


Cel-O-Glass.  Amazing  new 
kind  of  glass  cloth  that  costs  far 
less  than  glass, -yet  lets  invaluable 
health-building  tdtra-violet  rays 
pass  through.  Unbreakable,  cut 
with  scissors,  tack  on.  Use  on 
porches,  hot  beds,  poultry  houses, 
dairy  barns,  garage  windows. 
Use  it  wherever  there  is  need 
indoors  for  pure  outdoor  sun¬ 
light.  Increases  egg  output- 
makes  chicks  healthier  and  grow 
faster.  See  catalogue  for  prices. 


New  WN  ever-Fail”  Incubator 

has  no  equal,  yet  costs  *15  to  *20  less 

than  ordinary  incubators 


(396)  * 


is  new  disinfectant 

MJ/'/U  77  *1  • 

treats  a//  seed  grams 

Harmless 


to  seed  and  drdl 


Ceresan  for  Wheat, 
Oats,  Barley,  Rye 
and  Sorghums 


NOW  you  can  treat  all  your 
seed  grains  with  a  single 
dust  disinfectant,  Du  Bay  Cere¬ 
san.  With  it  you  can  treat  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye  and  sorghums 
easily,  quickly  and  economically. 
Ceresan  is  not  only  remarkably 
effective  in  its  control  of  9  im¬ 
portant  diseases  that  annually 
steal  millions  of  dollars  from 
grain  farmers — but  it  is  also 
harmless  to  seed  and  does  not 
clog  or  corrode  metal  parts  of 
seed  drills. 

While  new  to  the  farmer,  Cere¬ 
san  is  backed  by  the  most  re¬ 
markable  record  of  field  results 
ever  obtained  for  a  seed  grain 
treatment.  Impartial  farm  tests 
conducted  by  many  authorities, 
including  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  and  numerous  State 
Experiment  Stations,  have  defi¬ 
nitely  proved  the  value  of  Cere¬ 
san  to  grain  farmers  in  control¬ 
ling  important  cereal  diseases. 

Wheat — Bunt  or  stinking  smut, 
and  seed-borne  flag  smut. 

On  1928  spring  wheat,  Ceresan 
reduced  smut  to  almost  nothing. 
The  check  plots  had  up  to  32% 
of  smut. 

Oats — Both  loose  and  covered 
smut. 


Seed  Disinfectants 


Dr.  Benjamin  Koehler,  of  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station,  re¬ 
ported  Ceresan  gave  perfect  smut 
control  on  oats,  and  produced  a 
yield  increase  about  double  that 
obtained  by  treatment  with  for¬ 
maldehyde. 

Barley — Stripe  disease,  covered 
smut  and  loose  smut,  in  certain 
six-row  winter  varieties. 

Ceresan  is  the  first  satisfactory 
dust  disinfectant  for  the  control 
of  barley  stripe.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Rodenhiser  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  reported  it  entirely 
checked  this  disease. 

Sorghum — Kernel  smuts. 

Rye  — Seed-borne  stem  smut. 

Ceresan  will  not  clog  or  corrode 
the  drill.  Treats  seed  for  only  6 
to  9  cents  a  bushel.  Harmless  to 
seed.  Directions  with  package. 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops  can 
be  controlled  with  Du  Bay  Seed 
Disinfectants.  Mail  the  coupon 
below  for  information,  or  ask 
your  seedsman,  druggist,  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  or  general  merchant 
for  pamphlets  on  Semesan  Jr., 
for  seed  corn;  Semesan  Bel,  the 
instantaneous  potato  dip;  and 
Semesan,  for  vegetable  and  flower 
seed  and  bulbs. 

Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions 
of  The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  and 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


CERESAN 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Dust  Disinfectant  for  Seed  Grains 


Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bay  pamphlets  checked  below. 

□  Cereal  □  Corn  □  Potdto  □  Flower  Q  Vegetable 


Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.. . 

Town . . . . . County. 

State . Dealer’s  Name . 


(G19) 


Increases  Yield— Leavers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  On©  m*n  *rd**“® 
opens  furrow,  drop9  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilUer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sires  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protects  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 

M.  bk.  Write  for  Catalog 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Bos  $00 
Ubca.  NT.Y 


OATS 

SENSATION — One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre¬ 
quent,  with  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest,  quality. 
AVe  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities.  JYou  should  by  ali  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover. 
Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NewYork Co-Op.SeedPotato  Ass’n  Inc.,  Utica, N. Y. 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


American  Agriculturist,  April  6,  1929 

What  Will  Potatoes  Bring  Next  Fall  ? 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


acre.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  recently  issued  a 
report  showing  that  there  are  avail¬ 
able  this  year  over  10  million  bushels 
of  certified  seed, — a  50  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  supply  available  last 
year.  It  doesn’t  take  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  to  figure  out  what  the  effect  of 
so  large  a  supply  of  high  quality  seed 
potatoes  is  likely  to  be  during  1929. 

Finally,  it  is  felt  by  many  keen  ob¬ 
servers  that  potatoes  are  being  con¬ 
sumed  in  lesser  quantities  per  capita 
than  formerly.  That  is,  of  course,  a 
debatable  question.  There  can  be  little 
question,  however,  that  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  our  population 
who  hold  “white-collar  jobs’’  need  less 
of  the  heavy  type  of  foods  than  in  the 
days  of  more  manual  labor.  It  takes 
comparatively  little  energy  to  sit  at  a 
desk  all  day,  and  then  motor  home, 
compared  with  the  days  of  much  heavy 
manual  labor  and  limited  transporta¬ 
tion  conveniences.  Nor  can  the  “green 
and  leafy”  vegetable  and  fruit  cam¬ 
paigns  waged  by  dietitians  and  health 
authorities  all  over  the  country  be 
classified  as  boosters  for  increased  po¬ 
tato  consumption.  During  the  past  ten 
years,  our  population  has  increased  15 
per  cent.  During  this  same  period, 
carload  shipments  of  green  vegetables 
increased  140  per  cent.  If  our  popu¬ 
lation  is  eating  more  of  green  vege¬ 
tables,  it  must  be  eating  less  of  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  there  is  considerable 
evidence  to  show  that  it  is  potatoes 
that  are  being  eliminated. 

Disaster  Will  Follow  Disregard 
Of  Danger  Signals 

All  of  these  trends  constitute  danger 
signals  which  the  astute  potato  grower 
will  regard  with  considerable  respect. 
If  better  soils  and  more  machinery  are 
used,  together  with  better  seed  and 
better  care,  it  inevitably  means  that 
an  adequate  number  of  potatoes  can  be 
grown  on  fewer  acres.  If  growers  per¬ 
sist  in  maintaining  present  acreages  in 
the  face  of  these  danger  signals,  real 
disaster  is  likely  to  result. 

Trying  to  determine  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  large  crop  this  year  is 
much  like  asking  “WHO  KILLED 
COCK  ROBIN”.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
analysis  of  the  following  outline  map 
of  the  United  States  (Figure  1)  will 
show  that  the  responsibility  was  gen¬ 
erally  shared  by  all  of  the  important 
potato  growing  states.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
every  important  potato  state  in  the 
Union  increased  appreciably  the  acres 
of  potatoes  planted  during  1928.  In 
the  East,  East  Central  and  West  Cen¬ 
tral  States,  the  increased  acreage  was 
accompanied  by  greater  yields  per 
acre.  In  the  Far  Western  States,  poor 
weather  reduced  the  total  crop  despite 
the  increased  acreage. 

All  of  this  is  history,  however, — so 
much  water  gone  over  the  dam.  The 
question  of  the  hour  is  “WHAT  WILL 
THE  POTATO  ACREAGE  BE  DUR¬ 


ING  1929?”  According  to  advices  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  January  1, 
1929,  potato  growers  in  the  United 
States  intend  to  plant  about  3,410,000 
acres  of  potatoes  during  1929, — a  de¬ 
crease  of  415,000  acres  or  approxi¬ 
mately  11  per  cent  less  than  was 
planted  in  1928.  Without  casting  any 
reflections  whatever  on  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  growers  who  made  up 
these  reports,  it  is  likely  that  the  re¬ 
ported  reductions  of  11  per  cent  should 
be  taken  with  a  good  large  grain  of 
salt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  potato  his¬ 
tory  during  the  past  ten  years  shows 
clearly  that  it  takes  more  than  one 
year  of  low  prices  to  bring  about  a 
drastic  reduction  in  acreage.  Research 
in  potato  prices,  conducted  by  Warren 
and  Pearson  at  Cornell  University,  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  50  per  cent  decrease  in 
price  has  usually  resulted  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  acreage  of  about  5  per  cent. 
The  actual  difference  between  prices 
received  by  growers  for  the  1927  and 
the  1928  crops  of  potatoes  has  been 
42  y2  cents  per  bushel  (96%  less  54 
cents)  or  approximately  44  per  cent. 

There  are  no  apparent  reasons  for 
believing  that  potato  grower  psychol¬ 
ogy  has  changed  to  any  appreciable 
extent  during  the  past  ten  years.  Un¬ 
less  the  potato  growers  of  the  United 
States  exhibit  unusual  foresight  this 
year,  the  1929  acreage  is,  in  the  hum¬ 
ble  opinion  of  the  writer,  likely  to  be 
only  about  5  per  cent  less  than  in  1928, 
or  3,634,000  acres.  If  the  average  yield 
for  the  past  5  years,  117  bushels  per 
acre,  is  obtained  (and  after  all,  any 
calculations  must  be  based  on  normal 
weather)  the  1929  crop  is  likely  to  run 
around  425  million  bushels  and  the 
average  potato  price  to  growers  in  the 
United  States  will  probably  run  from 
50  to  75  cents  per  bushel  .unless  the 
unfavorable  conditions  of  1928  are  re¬ 
peated. 

% 

Holdings  of  Old  Potatoes 
Are  Heavy 

The  year  1928  was  unusual  in  that 
shipments,  from  the  states  producing 
early  and  mid-season  potatoes,  started 
considerably  later  than  usual  and  then 
came  on  in  much  greater  volume.  This 
had  the  result  of  piling  up  the  successive 
crops  produced  by  the  states  all  the 
iway  from  Florida  to  New  Jersey.  The 
delayed  movement  of  the  crop  from 
several  of  the  mid-season  states  had  a 
very  depressing  effect  on  the  market 
during  the  fall  and  reduced  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  the  possible  outlet  for 
the  usual  movement  from  the  surplus 
late  states  at  digging  time.  There  is 
grave  danger  that  this  situation  may 
be  repeated  during  1929!  According 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  there  were  approximately 
141  million  bushels  of  potatoes  on 
hand  March  1,  1929,  compared  with 
105  million  one  year  ago.  Carload 
shipments  of  late  potatoes,  up  to 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Those  who  plan  to  stay  in  the  business  of  growing  potatoes  are 
in  growing  a  quality  product  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per  bushel. 
potato  picker,  which  is  attached  to  the  digger,  three  men  do  the  work  o  to 
seven  to  nine  pickers. 


TO  WHEREVER  YOU  LIVE 


Big  New  Catalog  Just  Out 
Send  for  It  Today — FREE 

((HEARS  NEW  CATALOG  is  ready.”  Season  after 
season,  to  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  families  in 
the  United  States,  that  simple  message  is  a  looked- 
for  announcement.  This  season  it  means  more  than  ever  before. 
As  usual,  in  this  new  book  prices  are  lower  than  you’ll  find  any¬ 
where  else.  And  you  would  also  expect  the  greater  variety  and 
the  wider  range  of  merchandise  only  the  World’s  Largest 
Store  can  offer.  And  the  faster,  less  than  24-hour  service. 

But,  in  this  new  catalog,  you’ll  find  more  than  that.  Wearing  apparel 
tor  the  entire  family,  home  furnishings,  tires,  farm  needs,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  articles  that  can  be  conveniently  delivered  by  parcel  post 
are  now  sent  to  you  postpaid.  Now  when  you  order  such  items,  all 
you  send  is  the  price  shown  on  the  article.  No  more  trouble  figuring 
heights  or  estimating  postage.  We  pay  the  postage  to  wherever 
you  live!  A  new  convenience  and  even  greater  savings  are  thus  made 

Possible. 

This  new  Spring  and  Summer  Catalog  keeps  pace  with  the  modern 
idea.  Never  before  have  we  shown  such  stylish  and  such  new  mer¬ 
chandise.  New  colors.  New  improvements.  New  quality — yes,  a 
Potter  quality  in  some  lines  than  can  be  had  elsewhere,  regardless  of 
Price!  This  is  our  greatest  catalog. 


If  you  have  not  sfeen  a  Sears  Catalog  for  a  season  or  two,  send  coupon  now  for  this 
new  'book.  Prices,  quality,  variety  will  *be  a  revelation  to  you.  Book  shows  over 
35,000  articles  of  latest  up  to  date  merchandise  on  nearly  one  thousand  pages.  See 
why  more  than  12,000,000  customers  buy  from  it. 

FR££/-Send  Coupon  7*4 owl 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago — Philadelphia — Boston — Minneapolis — Kansas  City — Atlanta — 
Memphis — Dallas — Los  Angeles — Seattle. 

Send  to  the  Store  Nearest  You 

Send  Latest  General  Catalog.  76A57 
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Postoffice. 


Rural  Route . Box  No . 

(Please  give  both  Route  and  Box  Number  if  on  a'Rural  Route; 
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Loading  limestone  from  the  crushers 
for  shipment  to  the  farm 


EVERY  BAG 
AaralAG 
shoving 

PURITY 

and 

GERMINATlpH 
TEST 


With  the  A .  -4. 

Vegetable  Grower 


Grading  Tomatoes  For  Cannery 


By  PAUL  WORK 


Investment  in  limestone 
pays  dividends 

IN  practical  farm  experiments  conducted  by  Michigan  State 
College  dividends  of  70  %  a  year  on  the  investment  have 
been  obtained  by  the  use  of  limestone.  This  test  has  covered 
a  period  of  eleven  years  and  the  soil  is  still  in  a  neutral 
condition. 

Three-fourths  of  the  crop  producing  area  in  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Lines  territory  is  in  need  of  lime  and  would  give  a 
similar  response  to  an  application  of  limestone. 

New  York  Central  always  has  advised  the  liberal  use  of  lim¬ 
ing  material  and  the  growing  of  legume  crops.  Applied  to 
sour  land  in  proper  amounts,  limestone  will  increase  its  yield. 

The  wise  farmer  tests  his  soil,  invests  in  lime¬ 
stone,  and  collects  the  dividends.  Now  is  the 
time  to  lime. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  F our — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N,  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

"Northern  Grown 

Alfalfa  Seed 

99.50%  Pure  or  Better 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OBTAINABLE. 

Every  bushel  of  know  origin,  produced  in 
the  cold  northwest  where  the  mercury  not 
infrequently  goes  down  to  thirty  or  forty 
below  zero,  therefore  absolutely  hardy  m 
our  climate. 

Over  fifteen  years  ago,  on  one  of  our  own 
farms,  we  had  100  acres  that  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  agricultural  experts  “the  best 
100  acres  of  Alfalfa  East  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.” 

Dibble's  Northwestern  dry  land  grown  and 
Dibble's  Genuine  Grimm  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

HEADQUARTERS 

for  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  seeds,  Oats, 
Barley,  Corn,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 
Everything  for  the  farm .  \, 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog. 

Dibble's  Book  on  Alfalfa  Culture  that  has 
run  thru  three  editions  of  nearly  100,000 
copies. 

Samples  for  testing  and  Complete  Price  List  FREE. 

Address—  .  , 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

c  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


AT  the  School  for 
Canners’  Field 
Men  conducted  at  Geneva,  March  6  to 
8,  Professor  F.  G.  Gaylord  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Experiment  Station,  reported  on 
the  success  of  canners  in  that  state  in 
purchasing  tomatoes  on  a  graded 
basis.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  grad¬ 
ing  system  in¬ 
creased  the  percent¬ 
age  of  No.  l’s  aiyl 
very  materially  de¬ 
creased  culls,  en- 
abling  the  canner  to 
jA  huy  his  product 

a  more  economically. 

Ir  IIP  The  Snider  Packing 

Corporation  tried 
out  the  graded 
Paul  Work  method  at  its  Irving 

plant  the  past  year.  Mr.  John  Wol- 
from,  of  this  Company,  reported  great 
satisfaction  with  the  results  and  stated 
that  growers  realized  a  material  in¬ 
crease  in  returns.'  The  prevailing  flat 
rate  price  was  $15  a  ton,  but  this  Com¬ 
pany  paid  $20  for  No.  l’s,  $14  for  No. 
2’s  and  nothing  for  culls.  The  average 
price  paid  was  $16.31  per  ton.  The 
cost  of  usable  tomatoes  was  $16.90  a 
ton  which  is  believed  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  under  the  flat  rate 
system.  Only  4  per  cent  of  the  grow¬ 
ers’  haulings  were  discarded  as  culls. 

The  grading  system  makes  for  econ¬ 
omy  for  the  canner,  permits  packing  a 
higher  quality  product,  provides  an  in¬ 
centive  for  growers  to  improve  their 
methods,  and  also  reduces  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs.  The  plan  is  essentially  fair. 

Perhaps  as  important  a  factor  as 
any  for  success  under  this  method  is 
the  employment  of  an  entirely  un¬ 
biased  inspector.  This  problem  was 
solved  by  the  use  of  the  State  Inspec¬ 
tion  Service  and  Mr.  Spencer  Duncan 
reported  on  this  phase  of  the  work. 
Other  factories  are  interested  in  the 
plan  for  next  year  and  it  is  expected 
that  half  a  dozen  will  take  advantage 
of  this  state  service. 


getherwith  Crosby’s 
Egyptian  and  its 
cousin  Early  Wonder  practically  mo¬ 
nopolize  the  beet  list.  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  has  given  way  almost 
wholly  to  Copenhagen  Market  and 
Golden  Acre  cabbage  for  early  market, 
and  so  with  other  kinds.  Send  for  a 
copy  of  the  Bulletin  and  study  the  re¬ 
sults. 

The  main  body  of  the  Bulletin  is  de¬ 
voted  to  concise  but  comprehensive  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
all  the  vegetables.  Around  200  varie¬ 
ties  are  described  and  there  are  50 
illustrations,  many  of  them  comparing 
different  varieties  side  by  side. 

Strains  of  Danish  Cabbage 

F.  O.  Underwood  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  vari¬ 
ous  county  agents,  has  conducted  thor¬ 
ough  comparisons  of  many  strains  of 
Danish  Ballhead  cabbage  for  several 
years  past.  The  1928  figures  show 
yields  ranging  all  the  way  from  10.04 
to  18.76  tons  per  acre.  Part  of  the 
difference  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  strains  are  of  the  tall 
stem  type  and  might  perhaps  have 
been  planted  a  little  closer  together 
than  the  others.  Even  a  4-ton  differ¬ 
ence,  however,  may  decide  whether  the 
crop  is  a  loser  or  a  payer  in  a  year  of 
moderate  prices  and  the  dollars-per- 
acre  increase  in  a  high  price  yeat  such 
as  1928  is  certainly  highly  significant. 
The  New  York  State  strains  of  Danish 
and  also  the  Penn  State  Ballhead  are 
hardly  as  even  in  type  as  some  of  the 
commercial  strains,  but  they  are  out¬ 
standing  in  yield,  per  acre. 


Concentrated  Fertilizers 
Recommended  By  Ratios 

Why  is  it  that  the  fertilizer  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  State  College  are  now  put 
in  terms  of  ratios  rather  than  in  terms 
of  analysis  as  they  were  a  few  yeais 
ago? 

THIS  change  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  increased  use  of  high  analy- 

"  ~  sis  fertilizers.  Under  conditions  a  few 

The  business  activities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  have  been  increasing  of  re¬ 
cent  years  and  the  Association  is  now 
in  process  of  incorporation  under  the 
name  of  “Onondaga  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.” 

This  will  materially  strengthen  their 
position  for  business  purposes. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  March  4  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  which  overflowed  the  banquet 
room  of  Uhrig’s  restaurant,  and  what 
a  feed  the  boys  did  get  away  with!  E. 

L  Moxey  of  Jamesville,  is  President  ot 
the  Association;  L.  E.  Avery,  R.  D.  No. 

1  North  Syracuse,  is  Vice-President; 
and  E.  R.  Crockett,  106  Dougall  Ave¬ 
nue,  Syracuse,  is  Secretary. 

New  Variety  Bulletin 

Cornell  University  has  just  published 
an  84-page  manual  under  the  title 
“Commercial  Varieties  of  Vegetables 
for  New  York  State”.  This  is  Exten¬ 
sion  Bulletin  176,  and  may  be  had  on 
request  to  the  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agn- 
culture,  Ithaca.  Professor  H.  W. 

Schneck,  until  recently  of  the  College 
staff  and  now  with  a  seed  house  m 
Florida,  is  the  author.  The  bulletin  in¬ 
cludes  the  results  of  a  survey  repre¬ 
senting  replies  from  228  growers  m  the 
state.  The  questionnaire  asked  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  different  varieties  grown.  In 
some  vegetables,  the  plantings  are 


BOX 


Buy  Alfalfa  Seed  from  Alfalfa  Growers. 
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years  ago  where  the  maximum  plant 
food  possible  to  get  was  about  26  per 
cent,  there  was  no  chance  to  get  many 
different  analyses  having  the  same 
ratio.  At  present  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  number  of  analyses  carrying  tne 
same  ratio.  For  example,  a  5-10-5  ana 
a  10-20-10  both  have  the  same  ratio 
of  1-21-1.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more 
and  more  attention  is  being  given  to 
applying  fertilizer  in  terms  of  so  m’icn 
nitrogen,  so  much  phosphoric  acld  FV 
so  much  potash  per  acre,  rather  than 
in  terms  of  so  many  pounds  ot  ier 
tilizer  per  acre. 


How,  Drainage  Improves 
Soil  Fertility 

1.  Drainage  reduces  injury  from 

drought.  , 

2.  It  permits  more  efficient  son  a 

crop  management.  „ 

3.  It  reduces  winter  injury  to  cr  p  • 

4.  It  increases  the  area  of  cropp 

5.  Air  in  the  soil  is  essential  to  mop 
growth.  Drainage  takes  water  t 

the  soil.  .  .  a 

6.  Beneficial  bacteria  grow  best  m 

well  drained  soil.  «  a 

7.  Drainage  improves  the  tilth  o 

soil.  .  the 

8.  Drainage  helps  to  increase 

available  plant  food.  .:ts 

9.  It  reduces  the  water  in  wet  s 


some  vegetables,  the  pianungs  die  y.  iz  reduces  uie  .,„hle  for 

fairly  evenly  distributed  among  several  yet  increases  the  moisture  avaiiau 
varieties,  in  other  cases  a  single  va-  plant  growth. 


riety  shows  a  great  preponderance. 
For  example,  Davis  Wax  was  the  lead¬ 
er  in  wax  beans  with  Pencil  Pod  and 
Wardwell’s  next. 

Sure  Crop  and  Webber  Wax  are  gain¬ 
ing  and  can  quite  well  replace  the 
Davis  Wax.  Detroit  Dark  Red  to- 


Invest  some  money  in  growing  tffdj 
on  your  idle  land.  Each  year  th®y  g 
be  worth  more  to  you.  New  building 
look  like  more  at  first  but  the’ 
worth  less  each  year. 
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Making  an  Old  Tree  Young 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


grafted  is  not  more  than  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  set  more  than  one  cion.  In  grafting 
large  stubs,  three  inches  or  more  in 
diameter,  it  is  advisable  to  set  three  or 
four  cions  for  the  purpose  of  quickly 
healing  over  the  stub. 

The  cion  for  the  inlay-graft  is  cut 
from  three  to  four  inches  long  and 
with  from  two  to  four  buds.  Begin¬ 
ning  at  a  point  about  two  inches  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  cion  an  abrupt 
slanting  cut  is  made  to  the  center,  or 
heart,  and  then  straight  to  the  end, 
leaving  a  smooth  surface  with  the 
edges  practically  parallel,  and  with 
two  inches  of  cambium,  or  growing 
cells,  exposed  on  each  side  of  the  cut. 
The  cut  surface  is  now  placed  against 
a  smooth  portion  on  the  stub  where 
the  cion  is  to  be  inserted  and  its  out¬ 
line  plainly  marked  on  the  bark  of  the 
stock.  This  may  be  done  with  the 
point  of  a  knife.  The  piece  of  bark  on 
the  stock  corresponding  in  size  with 
the  cut  surface  of  the  cion  is  now  re¬ 
moved  by  following  the  outline  and 
cutting  through  to  the  wood  with  the 
point  of  the  knife.  If  the  grafting  is 
done  on  a  warm  day  about  the  time 
the  buds  are  starting  into  growth,  or  a 
little  later,  the  small  portion  of  bark 
should  slip  readily  leaving  a  clean  sur¬ 
face  of  cambium  cells  exposed.  If  any 
of  the  inner  bark  adheres  to  the  stock, 
it  should  be  removed.  The  cion  is  now 
placed  in  position  so  that  its  exposed 
cambium  comes  in  contact  with  that 
exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  small 
piece  of  bark  from  the  stock.  In  this 
position  the  growing  tissues  of  cion 
and  stock  are  drawn  into  close  contact 
by  nailing.  For  this  purpose  use  No. 
20  three-quarter  inch  brads  with  flat 
heads. 

Bridge-grafting 

When  a  tree  has  been  girdled,  the 
only  way  it  may  be  saved  is  by  bridge¬ 
grafting.  If  a  tree  has  been  set  only 
one  or  two  years  and  has  been  girdled, 
it  is  questionable  whether  bridge¬ 
grafting  is  preferable  to  setting  out  a 
new  tree  or  to  grafting  the  stub  just 
below  the  girdled  portion.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  trees  thirty  years  old  or 
more  to  be  girdled.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  age  of  trees  in  saving  them  by 
bridge-grafting. 

The  most  desirable  time  to  do 
bridge-grafting  is  in  the  spring  during 
a  period  of  about  a  month,  beginning 
when  the  buds  are  swelling.  Cion  wood 
must  be  kept  dormant  and  in  good 
fresh  condition  for  late  grafting. 

In  bridge-grafting,  cions  of  sucker 
or  water-sprout  growths  from  hardy 
varieties  as  Northern  Spy,  Tolman, 
Stark  and  McIntosh,  are  very  much 
wore  desirable  than  are  those  from 
tender  varieties  as  Ben  Davis,  Rome 
or  Baldwin.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
bridge-graft  a  tree  with  small,  unde¬ 
veloped,  weak  cions.  If  large  one- 
year-old  shoots  are  not  available,  two- 
year-old  vigorous  growths  will  be 
found  to  give  good  satisfaction.  Cions 
for  bridge-grafting  a  small  tree  may 
be  slightly  less  in  diameter  than  that 
°t  a  lead  pencil;  while  for  trees 
with  trunks  more  than  three  inches 
through,  the  diameter  of  the  cions  may 
well  be  one-half  inch  or  more.  The 
larger  the  tree  to  be  bridged,  the  more 
oesirable  it  is  to  use  large  cions.  For 
lees  that  have  been  girdled  down  on 
the  roots,  coin  wood  with  a  curve  at 
he  base  will  be  found  to  work  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Each  cion  should  be  four  or  five  in- 
hes  longer  than  the  space  to  be 
At  about  two  inches  and  a 
■  a  from  the  end  of  the  cion,  a  slant- 
S  cut  is  made  to  about  the  heart,  or 
enter,  and  then  straight  to  the  end, 
avmg  the  edges  of  the  two  inches  or 
re  of  cut  surface  parallel.  This  ex- 
f  considerable  area  of  cambium 
th  0  come  in  contact  with  that  of 
*.***.  The  cut  surface  is  then  held 
the  m-S^  st-00**  at  the  place  where 
lino  C\0n  is  to  be  inserted  and  its  out- 
stro’  marked  on  the  bark  of  the 

or  n  This  may  be  done  with  a  knife 
Tho  *nstrument  with  a  sharp  point, 
com  Sma11  piece  of  bark  on  the  stock 
fJr^P^ing  in  size  with  the  cut  sur- 

lowin  cion  is  now  removed  by  fol- 
the  outline  and  cutting  through 


to  the  wood  with  the  point  of  a  knife. 
If  the  grafting  is  done  on  a  warm  day 
about  the  time  the  buds  are  bursting, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  separating 
this  small  piece  of  bark  from  the 
stock,  leaving  a  clean  surface  of  cam¬ 
bium  layer  exposed. 

The  cion  is  now  placed  against  the 
exposed  stock  so  that  the  cambium 
layers  come  in  contact.  This  end  is 
held  firmly  in  place  while  the  other  end 
of  the  cion  is  pressed  against  the  other 
side  of  the  girdle.  In  this  position  the 
end  of  the  cion  is  marked  with  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  indicating  the  plane 
on  which  it  should  be  cut  in  order  that 
it  may  fit  perfectly  against  the  stock. 
This  precaution  need  be  taken  only  on 
twisted  or  crooked  trunks.  This  end 
of  the  cion  is  then  cut,  placed  against 
the  stock,  and  the  bark  marked  and 
cut  out  as  before.  The  first  cion  of  the 
bridge  is  now  ready  to  be  nailed.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  more  or  less 
curve  to  the  cion,  thus  providing  for 
its  remaining  firmly  in  place  when  the 
tree  is  swayed  during  severe  wind 
storms,  and  also  to  give  room  for  the 
growth  of  the  cion  the  first  year,  until 
it  grows  solidly  to  the  tree,  a  wedge 
one  inch  or  less  in  thickness  may  well 
be  used  to  hold  it  from  too  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  tree.  Two  or  three  one- 
inch  brads  with  large  heads  are  now 
driven  into  each  end  of  the  cion,  draw¬ 
ing  the  cambium  layers  of  stock  and 
cion  into  close  contact.  The  wedge  is 
then  removed. 

The  cions  of  the  bridge  should  be 
placed  about  one  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  apart  all  around  the  girdle. 
When  the  bridging  is  completed  the 
area  about  the  ends  of  the  cions  is 
carefully  waxed  to  prevent  drying  out 
and  possible  infection  and  to  exclude 
air  and  moisture.  In  sections  where 
borers  are  troublesome,  it  is  advisable 
to  paint  the  whole  girdled  portion  with 
a  thin  coating  of  wax. 

Usually  the  buds  on  the  cions  of  a 
bridge  will  start  into  growth;  these 
should  be  removed  early  in  the  season. 
If  any  of  the  cions  of  the  bridge  fail 
to  grow,  they  may  be  replaced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring. 

Grafting  Wax 

There  are  a  number  of  recipes  for 
making  grafting  wax.  Melted  par¬ 
affine  is  sometimes  used  but  it  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  Commercial  wax 
may  be  obtained  at  drug  and  hardware 
stores.  A  good  melted  wax  may  be 
made  cheaply  and  readily  applied  by 
melting  together  five  pounds  of  crushed 
resin,  one  pound  of  paraffine  or  bees¬ 
wax,  then  adding  half  a  pound  of  pow¬ 
dered  charcoal  or  flour  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  pint  of  raw-linseed  oil. 
This  wax  is  put  on  warm  with  a  small 
pointed  ladle  or  may  be  applied  hot 
with  a  small  brush.  It  may  be  kept  in 
workable  condition  for  a  considerable 
time  by  wrapping  the  hot  container  in 
several  thicknesses  of  paper  or  some 
other  good  insulator. 


What  Will  Potatoes  Bring 
Next  Fall? 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 

March  9,  1929,  were  30,659  carloads  be¬ 
hind  last  year’s  shipments  up  to  the 
same  date.  This  tremendous  increase 
in  storage  holdings  will  offer  excep¬ 
tionally  severe  competition  to  the  early 
potato  crop  and  will,  undoubtedly,  re¬ 
strict  the  marketing  of  that  crop  until 
later  in  the  year.  Reports  from  south¬ 
ern  states  are  to  the  effect  that  heavy 
rains  are  delaying  planting  of  potatoes 
anywhere  from  two  to  three  weeks.  All 
this  probably  means  that  there  will  be 
a  large  volume  of  mid-season  potatoes 
still  on  hand  next  fall  when  the  late 
crop  should  be  moving.  A  large  volume 
of  mid-season  potatoes  on  hand  next 
fall  would  have  the  same  effect  on 
potato  prices  as  an  increased  acreage 
of  late  potatoes. 

Potato  growers  may  well  ponder  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  can  af¬ 
ford  to  grow  potatoes  during  1929  at 
prices  ranging  from  50  to  75  cents  per 
bushel.  If  an  exceptional  yield  per 
acre  is  obtained  during  1929,  the  price 
can  easily  be  lower. 


A  new  guide 

to  the  best  quality  in 
high  analysis  fertilizer 


YOU  know  that  you  can  save 
money  on  your  fertilizer  bill  by 
using  high  analysis  fertilizers.  How 
can  you  be  sure  you  are  getting  high 
analysis  fertilizers  of  the  highest 
quality? 

Here  is  a  new  buying  guide  to  qual¬ 
ity  in  fertilizer — a  new  standard  for 
judging  value,  as  important  as  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis. 

You  know  that  guaranteed  analysis 
guarantees  only  the  amount  of  plant 
food.  It  does  not  guarantee  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fertilizer. 

Now — a  new  buying  guide! 


“Best  Materials,  Double  Mixed,  Triple 
Tested” — Look  for  this  Tag 

See  your  A.  S.  A.  Ask  him  to  show 
you  the  tag  that  says  BEST  MATE¬ 
RIALS, DOUBLEMIXED, TRIPLE 
TESTED — your  assurance  of  a  plus 
value  in  fertilizers  in  addition  to 
guaranteed  analysis. 

Ask  him  about  Red  Steer  high 
analysis  fertilizers  7- 1 1  -  7,3-12-15  and 
4-16-10.  He  has  the  recommendations 
worked  out  by  Swift  &  Company  ex¬ 
perts,  in  co-operation  with  your  State 
Experiment  Station,  for  your  soil 
and  crops. 


Now  on  every  bag  of  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizer  you  will  find  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Quality.  It  tells  you  that 
Red  Steer  is  made  of  BEST  MATE- 
RIALS,DOUBLEMIXED,TRIPLE 
TESTED. 

The  new  Swift  Certificate  of  Qual¬ 
ity  certifies  that  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 
are  made  from  BEST  MATERIALS 
— plant  foods  from  the  most  productive 
sources.  That  they  have  gone  through 
two  complete  mixings — DOUBLE 
MIXED — to  make  sure  of  easy  drill¬ 
ing,  and  that  each  plant  will  get  its 
share  of  plant  food. 

It  also  certifies  that  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizers  undergo  at  least 
three  rigid  tests  in  fully  equipped 
laboratories.  TRIPLE  TESTED !  To 
assure  the  right  kind  of  plant  food, 
in  the  right  form  and  correct  amount. 


Your  A.  S.  A.  is  a  good  man  to 
know.  He  can  show  you  how  to  make 
more  profit  by  the  right  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Make  his  acquaintance.  You 
can  find  him  easily  by  looking  for  the 
sign  shown  below,  or  write  us  direct. 


•  Swift  &  Company- 

Fertilizer  Works 

Cleveland,  O. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Look  for 
the  sign  of 
the  A 


fERTILIZERS 

use  THEM 


Swifts  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 

“IT  PAYS  TO  USE  THEM” 
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EEPING 
ABREAST 
OF  THE 
TIMES 


.HE  old  "bone  shaker"  bicycle  was 
well  enough  in  its  day.  Reckless  youths 
of  fashion  were  frightening  horses  with 
it  all  over  the  land  in  the  ’eighties.  Ten 
years  later  saw  it  improved  almost  be¬ 
yond  recognition — chain  drive,  brakes, 
pneumatic  tires  —  and  it  appeared  on 
the  highways  in  fleets. 

And  now  the  improved  bicycle  has 
been  driven  from  the  roads  by  its  more 
efficient  successor — the  high-powered, 
eight  cylinder  motor  car.  Which  leads 
us  to  wonder,  "What  does  tomorrow 
hold  forth?” 
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URING  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  change  in  poultry  and  dairy  feeds, 
feeding  methods  and  results  has  been  just  as  marked  as  in  the  field  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Only  the  change  has  not  been  so  apparent  because  the  physical  aspect  of 
feeds  has  not  altered  greatly. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  wet  mash  feeds,  home  mixed,  were  the  order  of  the 
day  in  the  then  infant  poultry  industry.  Incomplete  dairy  rations,  also  home 
mixed,  were  preferred  by  dairymen. 

And  then  came  progress.  The  dry  mash  system  of  feeding,  originated  by  The 
Park  and  Pollard  Company,  revolutionized  the  poultry  field.  The  economies  in 
labor  and  results  that  it  effected  have  produced  flocks  of  5,000  birds  where  but 
500  were  before. 

With  dairy  cattle  the  development  into  present  day  methods  has  been  more 
gradual.  Advanced  knowledge  of  nutrition  has  resulted  in  feeds  that  produce  more 
milk  by  meeting  every  one  of  the  animal’s  dietary  needs.  The  addition  of  Iodol 
Fish  Meal  to  dairy  feed  by  The  Park  and  Pollard  Company  is  one  of  the  latest 
advances  that  are  responsible  for  greater  profits  to  the  dairyman. 

The  experimental  farms  and  laboratories  of  The  Park  and  Pollard  Company, 
under  the  supervision  of  scientific  authorities  on  animal  nutrition,  have  always  been 
on  the  alert  to  test  and  originate  new  ideas  in  feeds.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  firm  s 
policy  of  keeping  abreast  and  a  little  ahead  of  the  times.  It  is  also  an  insurance 
of  the  purity  and  greater  profit  results  of  Park  and  Pollard  feeds. 

Abreast  of  the  times  yesterday,  today — and  tomorrow. 

G^ParkS^PoIIard  G> 
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BOSTON,  MASS.— BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 
Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash 
Red  Ribbon  Scratch 
Growing  Feed 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed 
P  &  P  Chick  Scratch 
P  &  P  Chick  Starter 


DAIRY  RATIONS 
Overall  24% 
Milk-Maid,  24% 
Bet-R-Milk  20% 
Herd-Helth  16% 
Milkade  Calf  Meal 


OTHER  FEEDS 
P  &  P  Stock  Feed 
Bison  Stock  Feed 
Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
Pigeon  Feed 
P  &  P  Horse  Feed 
Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal 


t 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


A  New  Pasture  Improvement  Plan 


IN  dairy  circles,  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  is  being  manifested  in  a  plan 
for  pasture  fertilization,  which  is  now 
practiced  very  extensively  in  many  of 
the  northern  European  countries.  This 
practice  is  based  on  entirely  new  ideas 
and  new  methods.  Experiments  are 
now  under  way  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  its  adoption  in  this 
country. 

This  plan  involves  three  major  con¬ 
siderations,  (1)  large  areas  of  pasture 
lands  are  better  adapted  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  grasses  than  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  clover;  (2)  grasses  are  vora¬ 
cious  feeders  and  when  their  roots 
completely  occupy  the  soil  the  recovery 
of  fertilizer  nitrogen,  under  close  graz¬ 
ing  conditions, '  is  practically  100  per 
cent;  (3)  the  maximum  feeding  value 
of  the  pasture  is  attained  when  it  is 
divided  into  several  fields  and  rota¬ 
tional  grazing  is  followed. 

To  start  with,  it  must  be  understood 
that  best  returns  can  be  obtained  only 
on  pastures  which  are  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion.  Brush  lands  and  other  rough 
pastures  are  not  adapted  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  the  plan.  There 
must  be  a  good  stand  of  grass.  Lim¬ 
ing  and  draining  must  also  be  done 
where  soil  conditions  require  it.  The 
water  level  must  be  low  enough  not  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  sour  grasses 
and  high  enough  to  insure  sufficient 
moisture  during  the  growing  season; 
the  humus  condition  of  the  soil  must 
be  good;  and  the  bacterial  life  in  the 
soil  should  be  active. 

Under  this  new  system  of  pasture 
treatment,  a  complete  fertilizer  is  ap¬ 
plied  early  in  the  spring,  before  growth 
starts,  the  pasture  being  first  har¬ 
rowed  to  break  up  the  surface  matting. 
It  has  been  proven  that,  with  a  balance 
of  plant-food  to  begin  with,  the  protein 
production  of  young  grasses  is  doubled 
when  quickly  available  nitrogen  is  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  top  dressing  several  times 
during  the  summer.  Three  nitrogen 
applications,  early  summer,  mid-sum¬ 
mer  and  early  fall,  are  advised. 

Under  the  present  system  of  pastur¬ 
age,  the  animals  are  put  onto  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  kept  there  as  long  as  they 
can  possibly  find  some  food.  As  the 
pasture  acreage  is,  in  many  cases,  too 
large  for  the  number  of  animals,  the 
result  is  that  they  are  usually  kept  in 
the  pasture  too  long.  The  more  pala¬ 
table  and  richest  grasses  are  eaten 
first,  the  other  grasses  become  increas- 
jngly  high  in  tough  fibre  and  decreas- 
ingly  low  in  digestible  protein. 

Under  this  new  system  of  pasture 
management,  the  animals  are  rotated 
more  quickly  from  one  fertilized  field 
to  the  next,  so  that  the  grass,  when 
eaten,  may  have  the  maximum  feed¬ 
ing  value.  Under  this  system,  the  feed- 
lng  of  high-protein  grains  during  the 
pasture  season  may  be  greatly  reduced 
°r  even  eliminated. 


A  fact  not  generally  appreciated  is 
that  grasses  grown  and  fed  under 
these  conditions  are  much  more  nutri¬ 
tious  than  grasses  grown  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions.  Not  only  is  there  a 
large  increase  in  tonnage  grown  per 
acre,  but  the  grass  is  also  much  richer 
in  food  value.  Probably  due  to  its  low 
content  of  fibre,  it  is  also  more  easily 
digestible.  The  protein  content  can  be 
increased  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of 
the  dry  matter. — K.  P. 


What  a  Dairy  Improvement 
Association  Did 

R.  O.  HANSON,  General  Manager 
of  the  Farmers  Equity  Cooperative 
Creamery  Association  of  Nebraska, 
sends  us  the  following  interesting 
story: 

“About  December  1st,  1927,  a  cow  test¬ 
ing  association  was  started  in  Harlan, 
Phelps  and  Furnas  Counties,  Nebraska, 
with  26  herds  of  cattle,  composed  of 
about  300  cows,  with  Charles  Grothe  in 
charge.  The  average  yearly  production 
of  these  300  cows  at  the  time  they  start¬ 
ed,  based  on  the  production  at  that  time, 
would  run  about  150  pounds.  In  one  year’s 
time  this  cow  testing  association  has  been 
responsible  for  showing  the  farmers  how 
to  feed  more  and  better,  and  also  to  cull 
out  some  unprofitable  cows  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  average  production  of  those 
300  cows  increased  to  287  pounds  of  but- 
terfat  per  cow,  for  the  year. 

“Now,  please  allow  me  to  do  a  little 
rapid  calculation  for  you,  friends.  This 
cow  testing  association  increased  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  cows  from  150  pounds  per 
year  to  287  pounds  of  butterfat  per  year, 
an  average  increase  of  137  pounds  of  but¬ 
terfat  per  cow.  Please  multiply  this  by 
the  300  cows  they  had  under  test  and  you 
will  see  that  they  extracted  41,100  pounds 
more  fat  from  those  300  cows  this  year 
than  the  year  before.  The  average  price 
of  butterfat  delivered  to  our  creamery 
last  year  was  47.5  cents  per  pound.  Mul¬ 
tiplying  this  by  the  gain  of  41,100  pounds 
of  fat,  is  819,522.50. 

“Now,  you  may  be  curious  to  know 
what  the  so-called  ‘ante’  in  this  game 
was,  so  allow  me  to  explain  that  phase 
of  it. 

The  cow  tester  and  his  expenses 

cost  . $  1,200.00 

Estimated  additional  feed  at  $20 

per  cow  for  300 . . .  6,000.00 

Total  Cost  .  . $  7,200.00 

Total  Winning .  19,522.50 

Net  winning  after  all  expenses  were  paid. ...$12,322. 50 

Not  so  bad  when  you  consider  this  win¬ 
ning  was  brought  about  by  only  26  dairy¬ 
men  scattered  over  three  counties  or 
really  less  than  1%  of  our  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  dairymen  in  those  counties.  What 
a  ‘splendid  hazard’  it  would  be  to  watch 
the  results,  if  we  could  only  get  the  rest 

( Continued  on  Page  14) 


ckf  s*ouP  high  producers  grazing  on  a  demonstration  plot  at  the  Massa - 
setts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst. 


The  Wonderful  *  New 
*  *  De  Laval  Magnetic 

Milker 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

PerSect  Milking 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Easy  Handling 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Simple  and 

Reliable 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Less  Power 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Easy  Cleaning 

ALREADY  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker  is  making  a  great  name  for  itself — 
users  are  delighted  with  it — they  say  no  milker  ever  approached  it  in  perfection 
L  of  milking,  ease  of  handling  and  cleaning,  in  reliability  and  satisfaction. 

The  De  Laval  Magnetic  retains  the  famous  De  Laval  principle  of  controlled 
and  uniform  pulsations,  but  accomplishes  it  with  a  new  and  patented  application  of 
electro  magnetic  force  which  provides  simplicity  of  construction  and  installation, 
requires  less  power  to  operate,  and  gives  controlled  and  uniform  pulsations  which 
milk  cows  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  new  Magnetic  is  easy  to  operate, 
easy  to  clean,  and  will  give  more  profit  and  satisfaction  to  every  cow  owner.  Made 
in  a  variety  of  sizes  for  milking  one  to  1000  or  more  cows.  Can  be  operated  by 
electric  motor  or  gas  engine.  Sold  on  such  easy  terms  it  pays  for  itself  while  you 
are  using  it— send  coupon  for  full  information. 


Also  the  New  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 


—For  the  Low  Price  Field 

A  quality  milker  for  the  low  price  field.  Units 
can  be  used  on  existing  single  pipe  line  installations, 
or  it  can  be  used  as  a  complete  outfit.  Made  in 
one  and  two  unit  sizes  for  milking  one  to  20  cows. 
Sold  on  easy  terms — send  coupon  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  prices. 

Two  complete  lines  oE  De  Laval 
Separators  Eor  every  need  and  purse. 
Send  coupon  Eor  Sull  information. 


I  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Dept.  1-35 

i  New  York,  165  B’way 
i  Chicago.  600  Jackson  Blvd. 
j  San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

i  Please  send  me,  without  ob- 
i  ligation,  full  information  on 

I  Name . . . 

■  Town . . . 

-!  State . R.F.D . No.  Cows . j 

ml . . . . .1 


Milker  □; 
Separator  □; 
check  which: 


It  s  Cured 

THAT  is  why  Arcady  “Sweet 
16”  Dairy  Feed  has  been  the 
standard  16%  feed  for  oyer 
sixteen  years.  Used  in  the  leading 
dairy  sections  of  America.  Order 

from  your  dealer  today  or  write  foi 

free  booklet  containing  complete 
information  for  dairymen. 

ARCADY  FARMS  MILLING  CO. 
Dept.  33  Brooks  Bldg.  Chicago.  Ill - 


llll 


WRITE  TODAY 

for  free 
dairy  BOOKLET 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COV/S 

It  Means  Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  Groomed  Cows  are  clean 
and  comfortable  and  keep  dirt  out  of 
the  milk  pail.  Clipping  and  Grooming 
improve  the  health  of  your  LIVK 
STOCK.  GILLETTE  PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC  CLIPPING  AND  GROOM¬ 
ING  MACHINES  OPERATE  ON  THE 
LIGHT  CIRCUIT  furnished  by  any 
Electric  Power  Co.  or  on  any  make 
&of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request. 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC., 

129  W.  31st  ST.  DEPT.  A.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

40  Years  Makiirg—  tTippi ng  and  Grooming 
Machines  Only. 


Burrell 
METALTubes^ 
Save 

Zz  tAe£i/A6er 
Zz  the  Mfear 
and  make 
C/eaning  fast/ 


VTOT  only  is  the 
LN  Burrell  a  single 


-  '  nurreu  a  single 
tube  syste  m— but 
half  the  tube  is  metal! 
Rubber  replacements 
in  the  Burrell  have  al- 
„  ways_  been  much  les9 
r  r  ■ ,  than  in  other  milkers— 
Double  Unit  and  now  they  are  less 
than  ever.  The  improved  Burrell  has  bet¬ 
tered  its  own  superiority!  Send  for  catalog, 
“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 

Cherry- Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


silo — the  Unadilla. 


Strong— well  built,  time-saving,  silage¬ 
saving  and  money- saving,  the  Unadilla  rep¬ 
resents  the  best  outlay  you  can  make  for 
farm  buildings.  Our  catalog  describes  line 
fully.  Discount  for  cash  settlement.  Time 
if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

UNADILLA  SILOS 
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Your  Cows-and  the  Other  Fellow’s 

Ever  stop  to  think  that  no  two  herds  have  just 
the  same  requirements,  as  regards  the  grain 
ration?  Down  the  road  from  you  Bill  Jenkins 
is  growing  alfalfa.  Bill’s  cows  produce  well  on 
a  grain  mixture  of  only  18%  or  20%  protein. 

But  you’ve  never  been  able  to  grow  anything 
better  than  timothy  and  a  little  clover.  Your 
cows  need  a  22%  or  24%  mixture.  What  of 
it?  That’s  nothing  to  worry  about. 

The  thing  to  worry  about — the  most  impor¬ 
tant  question — is  to  feed  the  ration  that  gives 
your  cows  all  the  nutrients  they  need,  as  eco¬ 
nomically  as  possible.  Whether  you  have  to  buy 
a  20%  or  a  24%  mixture,  that  mixture  will  be 
an  economical  and  efficient  one  if  it  contains 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

as  a  big  protein  ingredient.  Why?  Because 
Diamond  is  an  all-corn  feed,  containing  over 
80%  of  total  digestible  nutrients,  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  40%  of  protein  which  is  of  high  di¬ 
gestibility  and  of  good 
quality  for  milk  produc¬ 
tion  ...  If  you  buy  a  ready- 
mixed  ration,  look  for  Corn 
Gluten  Meal  in  the  list  of 
ingredients.  If  you  mix 
your  own,  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies. 

Do  you  want  good  formulas?  Write: 

RATION  SERVICE  DEPT. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO., 

17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City 


YEARS 
ON  RECORD 

Over  a  quarter-century  of  giving  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  customers! 
That’s  your  best  guarantee  that  you,  too,  will  be  100%  satisfied  with  a 

Craine-Line  Silo.  Craine  Silos  built  in  1901 
are  still  giving  good  service  today !  Silos 
built  this  year  will  be  earning  profits  in 
1958 — and  every  year  they’ll  prove  the 
greatest  money-making  and  money-saving 
factor  on  your  farm.  Let  us  prove  this ! 

New  Catalog  Sent  Free 
Describing  the  world’s  best  types — Craine 
Triple  Wall,  Wood  Stave,  Tile,  Concrete 
Stave  and  Solid  Concrete.  Also,  how  we  re¬ 
build  old  wood  stave  silos  the  Crainelox 
way  at  small  cost.  Every  one  supreme  in 
its  field.  Every  type  giving  the  most  value 
for  the  smallest  amount  of  money  it  is 
SAFE  for  you  to  pay  for  a  Silo. 

CRAINE,  me. 

30  Wilson  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


CRA/Ne 


A  SOUR  04/ 

TO  A  HIGHER  LEVEL  **  p 


QF  PROFIT 


THE  CRAINE  LINE 
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of  our  dairymen  (I  am  now  speaking 
about  the  99%)  to  join  this  kind  of  a 
game  of  chance.  And,  here  is  a  little 
more  power  for  the  players.  Why  stop 
with  producing  an  average  of  287  pounds 
of  fat,  per  cow  per  year — why  not  pro¬ 
duce  500  pounds  per  cow  or  more?  In¬ 
deed  the  ‘sky  is  the  limit’.  Why  not  make 
a  ‘killing’  while  you  are  at  it?” 


The  Way  to  Inspect  Milk 

THE  inspection  of  milk  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  cities  of  the  state  is  on 
the  wrong  basis.  I  cannot  see  for  the 
life  of  me,  what  business  it  is  of  the 
city,  what  kind  of  barn  the  farmer 
has.  He  is  not  selling  his  barn,  he  is 
selling  the  milk  product  of  the  dairy 
cow  kept  in  the  barn.  The  city  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  in  the  product  which  he 
offers  for  sale.  If  that  product  meets 
the  city’s  requirements  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary;  if  that  product  does  not, 
it  will  be  rejected  and  the  penalty  will 
be  upon  the  farmer  who  produces  it 
and  my  contention  is  that  he  will  not 
long  continue  to  produce  an  unwanted 
and  unsalable  article  and  will  then  put 
his  buildings  and  surroundings  in  such 
condition  that  the  milk  he  produces 
will  meet  the  city  requirements. 

The  effect  upon  the  farmer  will  be 
entirely  different  than  it  now  is  when 
he  is  told  by  some  city  inspector  that 
he  must  do  so-and-so  to  his  surround¬ 
ings  and  his  buildings.  The  psychology 
of  the  present  method  is  entirely  wrong. 
You  know  that  the  average  man  hates 
to  do  what  somebody  else  tells  him  he 
must,  but  if  the  quality  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  product  which  he  offers 
for  sale  is  such  as  to  bring  a  low  price, 
the  penalty  inflicted  is  self-imposed  and 
he  will  not  long  continue  to  impose  this 
penalty. — G.C.R.,  New  York. 


Cost  of  Keeping  Bulls 

FEW  dairymen  realize  how  high  the 
maintenance  cost  of  the  herd  sire  is. 
Even  though  bulls  may  not  require  so 
large  or  so  costly  rations  as  milking 
cows,  investigations  have  shown  that 
the  cost  of  bull  service  ranges  from 
seven  to  eight  cents  for  each  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  produced. 

Most  of  this  cost  is  necessary  or  jus¬ 
tified,  for  the  best  results  are  had  from 
feeding  the  hull  well  and  from  giving 
him  excellent  care.  Cutting  the  cost 
of  keeping  the  bull  must  be  done  by 
making  sure  that  he  is  worthy  of  his 
keep  and  by  raising  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  cows  in  the  herd. 


A  Question  About  Artificial 
Refrigeration 

In  your  opinion  is  it  likely  to  be  profit¬ 
able  to  install  refrigeration  for  cooling 
milk?— W.  N.,  New  York. 

WE  know  a  number  of  dairymen 
who  have  already  installed  such 
outfits  and  they  are  very  enthusiastic 
about  them.  This  eliminates  the  work 
of  providing  ice  for  milk  cooling  and 
especially  where  a  premium  is  paid 
for  a  low  bacteria  count,  the  outfit 
is  likely  to  pay  for  itself  in  actual 
profits.  We  have  little  doubt  but  that 
artificial  refrigeration  will  steadily  in¬ 
crease  on  dairy  farms. 


California  Reports  Control 
of  “Foot  and  Mouth 
Disease” 

RECENTLY  several  cases  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  were  found  in 
the  State  of  California.  This  disease  is 
highly  infectious  and  dairymen  will 
well  remember  the  quarantine  which 
was  placed  upon  much  eastern  territory 
a  few  years  ago.  Due  to  the  prompt 
action  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  it  is  believed  that 
this  disease  was  promptly  stamped  out. 

It  was  discovered  in  a  large  herd  of 
garbage-fed  hogs  and  the  entire  herd 
was  slaughtered  on  January  19,  one 
day  after  diagnosis  was  made.  The 
premises  were  thoroughly  disinfected 
and  it  is  therefore  believed  that  the 
trouble  was  “nipped  in  the  bud.”  It  ia 


It  is  good  business  to  carefully  guard 
the  organs  that  directly  and  imme¬ 
diately  affect  the  milk-flow.  Cuts, 
chaps,  cracks,  bruises  and  inflam¬ 
mation  seriously  hamper  production. 

For  quick,  certain  results  in  heal¬ 
ing  such  injuries,  or  for  treating 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches  and  similar 
disorders,  Bag  Balm  gives  unusual 
results  because  of  its  remarkable 
pene tra  tion .  By  our  own  exclusive 
process  we  have  combined  a  vigor¬ 
ously  penetrating  antiseptic  oil  with 
the  medicated  Bag  Balm  ointment. 
By  striking  into  the  tissues  and  pro¬ 
moting  unusually  quick  healing  this 
ointment  has  won  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation  among  cow  owners. 

Clean,  pleasant  to  use;  cannot  taint  the 
milk.  Big  10-ounce  package,  only  60c. 
Mailed  postpaid  if  your  _  dealer  is  not 
supplied.,  Booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles” 
mailed  oh  request. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
'Lyndonville,  Vermont 


The  Harder 
Concrete 
Stave  Silo 

Practical}—  Permanent 
Erected  by  Our  Own  Crew 


Within  the  limits  of  New  York  State,  we 
are  prepared  to  offer  a  special  service 
to  dairymen  who  desire  a  high-grade  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silo.  Our 
crew  of  trained  workers 
will  erect  the  silo  on  your 
place,  insuring  perfect 
construction  throughout. 
We  use  patented  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  staves 
and  bind  them  securely 
with  Harder  Galvanized 
Steel  Hoops,  never 
known  to  break. 

Terms  arranged  to  suit 
your  income. 

( Write  for  particulars  and  prices 

HARDER  SILO  CO.Jnc. 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Strainer  Discs 

Filter  through  Moore 
Bros.  cotton  discs  and 
get  better  prices  for  milk- 

Special  price.  300 
size  6 14 »  $Loy> 
postpaid.  Refund  if 
I  not  satisfied. 

’  Write  for  big  catalog 
listing  over  500  specialties 
for  milk  and  egg  Pr0" 
u  ducers. 

RE  BROS.,  Dept.  A,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  tc 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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believed  that  the  infection  came  from 
garbage  which  was  trucked  to  the  farm 
from  a  ship  which  was  provisioned  at  a 
foreign  port. 


New  York  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  Offers  Calf 
Club  Prizes 

By  John  P.  Willman 

THE  New  York  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  has  appropriated  $760 
for  4-H  Holstein  calf  club  work  in 
1929.  This  money  is  to  be  awarded  as 
follows:  $525  will  be  awarded  to  the 
regularly  enrolled  4-H  Holstein  calf 
club,  members  who  exhibit  their  heifers 
in  the  4-H  club  classes  at  the  1929 
New  York  State  Fair;  $125  will  be 
contributed  toward  the  expenses  of 
sending  an  exhibit  of  Holstein  calf  club 
heifers  to  the  1929  National  Dairy  Ex¬ 
position  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  $100 
will  be  awarded  to  the  winners  of  a 
special  New  York  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  Calf  Club  Contest;  and  $10 
will  be  used  to  print  certificates  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  which  will  be  awarded  to  the 
Holstein  calf  club  members  doing  out¬ 
standing  work  during  the  year  of  1929. 

The  New  York  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  has  selected  4-H  calf  club 
work  as  one  of  their  major  projects 
for  1929.  This  is  not  the  first  year 
they  have  offered  prize  money  to  calf 
club  members.  They  appropriated  $600 
for  this  work  in  1928  and  appropriated 
liberal  prizes  also  in  previous  years. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  also  offers  $100  in  special 
prizes  this  year  to  the  New  York  Hol¬ 
stein  calf  club  boys  and  girls. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  various 
breed  associations  offer  special  prizes 
to  the  calf  club  members  who  are  rais¬ 
ing  one  or  more  heifers  of  their  breed. 
These  associations  would  not  offer 
these  prizes  if  they  did  not  have  faith 
in  the  dairy  industry  and  the  young 
folks  coming  on  in  the  business. 


Producing  Milk  With  a  Low 
Bacteria  Count 

In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  point  that  should  be  watched  in 
our  attempt  to  get  the  premium  for  a  low 
bacteria  count  on  our  milk? — C.  W.,  New 
York. 

DIRT  and  bacteria  always  go  to¬ 
gether.  Although  it  is  important  to 
have  a  modern  dairy  barn,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  milk  with  low  bac¬ 
teria  count  can  be  produced  under 
average  conditions.  The  thing  to  re¬ 
member  is  that  bacteria  gets  into  the 
milk  from  the  things  with  which  the 
milk  comes  in  contact.  Consequently, 
the  things  to  watch  are :  First,  not  only 
to  wash  but  also  to  scald  with  boiling 
hot  water  or  steam  all  utensils  which 
the  milk  touches.  Second,  these  uten¬ 
sils  should  be  properly  cared  for  after 
they  are  washed.  The  best  way  seems 
to  be  to  turn  pails  and  cans  bottom 
upward  on  a  rack  in  a  clean  room  so 
that  no  moisture  will  remain  in  them. 
Third,  do  not  fed  cows  roughage  until 
3fter  the  milk  is  completed.  Fourth, 
•t  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  helps 
considerably  to  wipe  the  flanks  and 
udders  of  cows  with  a  damp  cloth  just 
before  they  are  milked.  Fifth,  milk 
should  be  cooled  preferably  to  50  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  as  soon  as  possible  as 
this  checks  the  growth  of  bacteria. 


Heifers  Fail  to  Breed 

have  two  heifers  which  will  be  two 
rar®  °td  next  April.  I  would  like  to 
®e<f  them  Ibis  month  and  for  some  rea- 
:  n  they  do  not  come  around.  They  are 
,vJood  flesh.  They  have  been  in  heat 
bar  pasture  before  I  put  them  in  the 
I  ft  1  would  be  grateful  for  any  advice. 
P  nr?  anything  I  could  feed  them? — 
W.,  New  York. 

QOMETIMES  when  heifers  are  well 
con-  dur*n§'  the  winter  they  do  not 
I  wf  m  heat  re§'ularly-  The  best  thing 
inar-°W  to  do  is  to  have  a  good  veter- 
a  lan  examine  them  and  see  if  they 
a,  la  c°hdition  to  breed.  He  can  in- 
ater?  in  them.  If  you  are  so  situ- 
thin  -  t  y0U  cann°t  do  this  the  only 
them  ^  Can  suS'§'est  is  that  you  watch 
tv, pm  vefy  closely  because  sometimes  in 
thpvWl  .r  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
->  are  in  heat  or  not. — E.  S.  Savage. 


FEED  BOX 
\ou  decide  Whether 
orMot  your  cow  will  be 


ABig  Producer  at 


f  > 

BULL 

r  BRAND  > 


the  Pail’ 


MY  DAD  used  to  say:  “You  and  I  can 
do  a  lot  of  different  things,  but 
there’s  only  one  thing  that  a  melon  on  a 
vine  can  do.  It  can  just  grow." 

Plenty  of  dairymen  feel  the  same  way 
about  their  cows — they  can  just  give  milk, 
so  much  and  no  more.  If  they  are  good 
milkers,  fine,  and  if  they  are  poor  milkers, 
it’s  just  too  bad. 

But  I  have  learned  different  in  my  thirty 
years’  experience  with  dairy  feeds.  I  have 
found  that  a  dairyman’s  profits  or  losses  are 
a  long  ways  decided  at  the  feed  box.  I’ve 
seen  many  a  good  dairy  cow  produce  like  a 
scrub  because  she  wasn’t  fed  a  milk-making 
ration.  And  I’ve  seen  many  a  poor  milker 
pull  herself  up  into  the  two-hundred-dol- 
lar-annual-net-profit-class,  just  as  soon  as 
she  was  given  the  right  feed. 

Let  A11  Pay  Their  Way 

The  important  thing  to  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing  is  to  get  the  most  milk  from  every 
cow.  There  is  no  surer  way  than 
to  feed  Bull  Brand  Dairy 
Ration. 


Made  on  a  perfectly  balanced  formula,  from 
choicest  protein  concentrates,  minerals  and 
other  essential  ingredients,  it  has  held  a  ten- 
year  record  for  being  the  most  productive 
per  dollar  of  feed  cost. 

Read  that  over  again :  the  most  productive  per 
dollar  of  feed  cost  and  guaranteed  so.  And  now 
read  what  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  who  use  Bull  Brand  say  about  it. 

Do  You  Get  These  Results? 

“My  cows  gained  io  gallons  of  milk  a  day  on  B-B 
Dairy  Ration,”  writes  Oscar  Martin,  of  Oakdale, 
Md.  “Last  month,  (December)  I  fed  $81.50  worth  of 
Bull  Brand  14 %  to  my  15  T.  B.  tested  cows  and  my 
milk  check  was  $378.10,”  reports  Wm.  King,  of  Ches¬ 
ter  Springs,  Pa.  “My  cows  keep  in  better  condition 
and  produce  more  milk  on  B-B  thanon  any  other  feed,” 
says  Charles  W.  Pike,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y.  “My 
herd  jumped  40  quarts  per  day,”  writes  Robert  Bell, 
New  Egypt,  N.J.  “553  pounds  of  milk  in  7  days  from 
one  cow,”  says  J.  E.  Slyder,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  “Two 
full  pails  more  milk  a  day,”  says  M.  B.  Ryan, 
Bomoseen,  Vt. 

We  Guarantee  You  More  Milk  - 
or  Money  Back 

Bull  Brand  offers  you  the  same  increased  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  profits.  Feed  it  to  your  cows  and  watch 
them  pick  up.  Note  the  improved  condition.  Count 
your  extra  profit  dollars.  And  remember  that  you  arc 
using  B-B  with  this  provision:  If  you  find  that  it 
doesn’t  give  the  most  milk  per  dollar  of  feed  cost,  take 
back  the  empty  sacks  to  your  dealer  and  get  every  pen¬ 
ny  of  your  money  back. 

Start  your  profits  at  the  feed  box ! 

Maritime  Milling  Co., Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 

FEED  BULL ‘BRAND 

Dairy  Ration  (24%),B-B  Red- 
E-Mixt  (20%),  B-B  Hi-Test 
( 20%)  or  B-B  Marmico  ( 16%), 
whichever  is  most  suitable  for 
your  roughage.  Use  the  Bull- 
Brand  full  line  of  Poul  try  Feeds 


^ECONOMY  SILOS 

IIIIUIUIIIIH - - - - : - 


Every  Economy  Silo  is  equipped  with 
Anchoring  System  that  makes  it  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  It  can’t  blow  over. 
Every  convenience.  A-l  material.  Also 
silos  of  Tile  and  Cement  Stave.  Catalog 
and  manufacturer’s  prices  on  request. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  B  Frederick,  Md. 


COMPLETE 

POWER  MILKER 


_  U  £' 

it.  Send  for  sensational  off  erl 
Milk  18  to  40  cows  an  hour— easy. 
Costs  nothing:  to  install.  Easy 
to  clean.  Milks  the  human  way 
—easy  on  the  cows.  30  Days 
Trial— 10  Year  Guarantee — sat¬ 
isfaction  gruaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Write  today. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 

021  White  SfcM  Ottawa,  Kaoa« 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


i 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  April  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 
the  basis  of  3%. 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

Dairymen'* 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

2.45 

2.30 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.15 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.35 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  Quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  April  1928  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  Continues 
Unsettled 


CREAMERY  Mar.  27  Mar.  20  Mar.  28, 

SALTED  1928 

Higher  than  extra....  47V4-48  47  .47!/*  47%-48 

Extra  <92sc) .  46%-47  46% -  47  - 

84-91  score .  45%-46%  45  -46%  44%.  46% 

Lower  Grades .  44%-45  44  -44%  43  -44 


The  butter  market  has  been  a  sensi¬ 
tive,  restless  and  unsettled  affair  since 
our  last  report.  Prices  during  the  week 
ending  March  23  were  up  and  down 
in  the  butter  trade,  but  as  the  week 
ended  prices  tended  to  recover.  On 
March  25,  the  trade  held  steady  with 
operators  reporting  a  satisfactory 
clearance  of  goods.  Receivers  were 
glad  to  keep  stocks  moving  and  did 


“How  and  Why  a  Ram  Elevates  Water” 

is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  that  gives 
valuable  information  regarding  water 
supply  for  farms  and  country  homes.  If 
you  have  a  spring,  artesian  well  or 
swift  running  stream,  write  for  this 
pamphlet — free.  Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 
Company,  90-G,  West  St.,  New  York. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  13  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


FARM  SEEDS 

Approved  Varieties  Officially  Analyzed  and  Tested. 

BEANS,  BARLEY,  BUCKWHEAT,  POTATOES,  CORN,  OATS 
Writeforcircular  andsample.  E.F.HUMPHREY.Ira.N.Y. 


SWINE 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  kind  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
jour  money. 

7-8  wks.  old,  $4.50  ca. ;  8-10  wks.old,  $5.00  ea. 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

MISHAWUN  ROAD,  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 


7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD. . $5.00 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD _ $5.50 


Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  S  whs.  old,  $ 6.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  0LD  S?E“ABLE 

Heavy  legged,  square  backed.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Poland  China  and  Chester  crossed,  Barrows, 
boars  or  sows  6-8  weeks  old  $4.25 — 8  to  10  weeks  old 
$4.50  each.  Fancy  Berkshires,  also  Chester  Whites,  2 
months  old  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars,  6.00  each.  10 
days  trial  or  your  money  back.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 
Crating  free  of  charge.  Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


not  force  the  price.  On  the  26th,  offer¬ 
ings  were  more  restricted  and  there 
was  a  little  more  bullish  activity. 
Prices  on  creamery  extras  were  forced 
up  to  47%c.  By  Wednesday,  the  27th, 
a  sharp  reaction  set  in.  It  was  very 
evident  that  the  advance  on  Tuesday 
was  unwise  for  a  pressure  to  sell  de¬ 
veloped  that  again  carried  prices  be¬ 
low  47c.  Naturally  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  $uch  as  these  buyers  are  show¬ 
ing  a  very  indifferent  attitude  which 
keeps  the  market  in  an  unsettled  con¬ 
dition.  However,  this  is  not  unexpected 
for  the  market  is  subject  to  these  at¬ 
tacks  of  spring  fever. 

Cheese  Remains  Stationary 


STATE  Mar.  27  Mar.  20  Mar.  28, 

FLATS  <928 

Fresh  Fancy .  23%-25  23%-25  22%-23 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  27%-29%  27%-29  29  -28% 

Held  Average . 


The  cheese  market  has  not  changed 
a  hair  since  last  week.  The  demand  for 
high  grade  well  cured  cheese  holds  the 
market  steady.  Fancy  held  goods  are 
bringing  from  27  Vfcc  to  28c,  while 
specials  sell  up  to  29  V2c.  Fresh  cheese, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  still  selling  slow¬ 
ly.  As  has  been  the  case  in  the  past 
we  are  receiving  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  fresh  cheese  which  is  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance.  If  we  were 
getting  heavy  supplies  the  market 
would  be  unable  to  hold  its  present 
level.  On  March  21,  the  holdings  of 
American  cheese  in  the  ten  cities  mak¬ 
ing  daily  reports,  totaled  11,306,000 
pounds,  compared  with  8,067,000  pounds 
at  the  same  time  last  year.  From 
March  14  to  March  21  withdrawals 
from  the  store  houses  in  these  ten 
cities  totaled  385,000  pounds  whereas, 
a  year  ago  only  152,000  pounds  were 
taken  out.  If  the  out-of-storage  move¬ 
ment  can  keep  pace  for  a  few  weeks 
we  will  soon  be  down  to  a  safe  level. 


Egg  Market  Changes  Slight 


NEARBY  WHITE  .. 

Mar.  27 

Mar.  20 

Mar.  28, 
1928 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras... 

34-35 

34-35 

36-38 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras.. 

33- 

33- 

33-35 

Extra  Firsts . 

Firsts  . 

Undergrades  . 

Pullets  . - 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

32-32% 

31-31% 

32-32% 

32-32% 

31-31% 

29-30 

Hennery  . 

32-34 

33-34 

34-37 

Gathered  _ 

29-31 

30-32 

29-33% 

There  have  been  comparatively  few 
changes  in  the  egg  market.  White  eggs 
are  substantially  the  same  as  they  were 
a  week  ago.  Brown  eggs  are  not  quite 
as  firm.  The  Easter  trade  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  responsible  for  some  of  this.  The 
Chicago  market  also  is  having  an  in¬ 
direct  influence  that  is  helping  to  hold 
our  market  steady.  Chicago  prices  are 
still  above  a  parity  with  New  York, 
although  we  are  still  getting  enough 
eggs  locally  to  meet  the  current  trade 
needs.  The  market  is  spotty.  There  is 
a  little  speculative  interest  here  and 
there  in  storage  packed  goods.  Then 
there  are  some  choice  selections  from 
certain  areas  that  are  bringing  a 
slight  premium.  The  market  is  in  gen¬ 
eral  unsettled,  although  on  the  surface 
it  appears  to  be  unchanged.  The  do¬ 
mestic  demand  has  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  being  supplemented  by  active 
buying  for  export.  The  markets  in  the 
Argentine  are  reported  to  be  in  good 
shape  and  that  country  bids  fair  to 
offer  some  needed  relief. 

Reports  from  the  Central  West  in¬ 
dicate  that  production  there  is  increas¬ 
ing  while  in  the  Southwest  they  have 
about  reached  the  flush  of  production. 
Indications  are  that  the  total  lay  has 
not  yet  increased  to  last  year’s  volume 
at  this  time.  On  March  22,  the  ten 
cities  making  daily  reports  were  cred¬ 
ited  with  having  on  hand  23,292  cases 
of  eggs,  whereas  on  March  15,  a  week 
previous  they  had  only  1,326 — an  into- 
storage  movement  of  21,966  cases.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  a  year  ago  the 
into-storage  movement  amounted  to 
38,240  cases  with  a  total  holding  on 
March  20,  1928  of  168,902  cases.  In 
other  words  we  are  running  behind  a 
year  ago  but  those  who  have  studied 
statistics  for  the  past  years  realize 
that  a  late  start  is  not  a  sure  clue  to 
a  total  season’s  production.  However, 


these  figures  are  creating  some  specu¬ 
lative  interest,  which  will  now  have  a 
big  influence  on  the  market. 


Live  Poultry  Prices  Hold  Steady 


FOWLS 

Mar.  27 

Mar.  20 

Mar.  28, 
1928 

Colored  - - 

-37 

-37 

31-33 

Leghorn  . 

-37 

-37 

30- 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

32-36 

32-36 

Leghorn  . 

32-36 

32-36 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

47-55 

40-50 

40-50 

Leghorn  . 

50-52 

43-45 

40-45 

CAPONS  . 

50-55 

-45 

50-55 

TURKEYS  . 

30-45 

25-40 

30-50 

DUCKS,  Nearby . 

28-32 

28-30 

26-28 

GEESE  . 

20-22 

20-22 

15-16 

On  March  27,  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  is  like  an  old  fashioned  Florida 
land  boom.  Express  fowls  are  being 
snapped,  and  here  and  there  fancy 
stock  is  being  held  at  a  premium.  In 
the  broiler  market  we  also  find  a  good 
selling  situation.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  practically  all  broilers 
are  on  a  top  price  basis.  Only  the  poor¬ 
er  birds  are  procurable  at  slightly  re¬ 
duced  figures.  Practically  all  lines  of 
poultry  have  been  selling  well.  Natural¬ 
ly  the  factor  that  is  responsible  for  all 
of  this  is  the  coming  holiday.  Sad  to 
relate,  there  are  a  few  shippers  who 
will  De  disappointed  for  some  consign¬ 
ments  of  Barred  Rocks  are  having  a 
hard  time  finding  buyers  because  of  the 
poor  quality. 

In  our  reference  issue  we  published 
a  schedule  of  the  legal  and  Hebrew 
holidays  that  attract  buyers  of  live 
poultry.  We  urge  our  readers  to  refer 
to  that  schedule  in  order  to  time  their 
shipments.  Next  month  occurs  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Passover,  when  fat  fowls,  turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese  will  be  in  demand.  The 
best  shipping  days  will  be  the  22nd.  and 
23rd.  Undoubtedly  the  22nd.  will  be  the 
best  for  the  23rd.  will  be  the  big  buy¬ 
ing  day.  Only  choice  birds  are  wanted 
at  that  time. 

Potato  Market  Very  Dull 


Mar.  27  Mar.  20  Mar.  28, 

STATE  1928 

150  lb.  sack . .  1.75-1.90  3.50-3.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack .  1.75-2.00  1.75-2.00  3.50-4.10 

Bulk.  180  lbs .  2.00-2.25  2.00-2.25  4.50-5.00 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  1 .  1.75-1.90  3.75-4.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack 

No.  1 .  2.00-2.25  2.00-2.25'  4.50-4.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  2.35-2.90  2.35-2.65  5.40-5.75 


The  potato  market  continues  to  be 
a  very  dull  affair  and  there  is  nothing 
that  would  indicate  that  it  will  take  a 
change  before  it  gives  its  dying  gasp; 
unless,  perhaps,  a  lot  of  holders  of  old 
potatoes  suddenly  make  up  their  minds 
to  stop  shipping.  However,  we  feel  that 
if  the  price  were  to  advance  enough 
potatoes  could  be  resurrected  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  our  needs.  The  potato  deal  of 
1928  was  a  sad  affair.  We  all  know 
the  contributing  factors  and  we  all 
hope  they  will  not  occur  again,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  low  prices  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

New  potatoes  from  Florida  are  gen¬ 
erally  selling  from  $6.75  to  $7  per  bar¬ 
rel. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

Mar.  27 

Mar.  20 

Mar.  28, 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Mar.) . 

1.16% 

1.23% 

1.42% 

Corn  (Mar.) . 

.99% 

.93% 

.98% 

Oats  (Mar.) . 

.45 

.46% 

.57% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red.. 

1.48% 

».55% 

1.84 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

1.10% 

1.13% 

1.20% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 

.58% 

.60 

.70% 
Mar.  24, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Mar.  23 

Mar.  16 

1928 

Grade  Oats . 

33.50 

37.00 

39.00 

Spring  Bran . 

30.00 

31.00 

41.00 

Hard  Bran . 

32.25 

35.00 

43.50 

Standard  Mids . 

29.00 

30.00 

40.00 

Soft  W.  Mids. . 

38.00 

39.50 

46.50 

Flour  Mids . . 

35.00 

35.50 

41.00 

Red  Dog . 

37.50 

38.00 

41.50 

Wh.  Hominy . 

37.00 

38.00 

43.50 

Yel.  Hominy . 

37.00 

38.50 

41.00 

Corn  Meal . 

39.50 

41.00 

41.50 

Gluten  Feed . 

48.50 

48.50 

44.75 

Gluten  Meal.. . 

60.00 

60.00 

54,00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal.  .. 

43.00 

45.50 

53.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

48.25 

49.25 

58.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

50.75 

52.25 

60.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

55.50 

56.50 

56.50 

Hay  a  Shade  Easier 

The  hay  market  has  eased  off  a  frac¬ 
tion  since  last  week.  The  best  timothy 


failing  to  bring  better  than  $27.  Other 
grades  lower  in  proportion.  If  some  of 
the  No.  3  and  sample  hay  were  held 
back  it  would  not  hurt  the  market  the 
slightest  bit. 


Suggestions  for  Shippers  of 
Live  Poultry 

Shippers  of  live  poultry  can  increase 
their  returns  received  from  the  sale  of 
this  commodity  on  the  New  York  City 
market  by  observing  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  which  have  been  furnished  by 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  yonr 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:30  standard  time. 


the  New  York  City  office  of  the  New 

York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 

and  Markets. 

8.  See  that  all  coops,  crates  or  baskets 
are  clean  before  placing  poultry 
therein. 

2.  As  far  as  practicable,  do  not  mix 
breeds.  When  Leghorns,  Rocks  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds  are  in  one  basket, 
the  buyer  pays  for  the  whole  at  the 
rate  of  the  lowest  priced. 

2.  Do  not  mix  ducks,  fowls  and  broilers 
in  one  coop. 

4.  Do  not  mix  culls  and  good  stock. 
The  price  obtained  generally  is  the 
value  of  the  culls  only. 

5.  Do  not  feed  live  poultry  until  after 
the  weight  has  been  taken  by  the 
agent  of  the  express  company. 

6.  Count  the  number  of  head  and  ad¬ 
vise  your  merchant  accordingly. 
Place  on  the  coop  a  label  with  the 
merchant’s  name  plainly  written 
thereon,  also  the  correct  contents. 

7.  Keep  your  express  receipts  as  well 
as  the  account  of  sales  from  the 
merchant.  If  you  believe  that  you 
have  not  received  the  proper  returns 
on  your  consignment,  write  to  the 
New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  53  Park 
Place,  New  York  City. 

Editor’s  Note — Or  write  to  the  A.  A. 
Service  Bureau. 

8.  If  you  do  not  know  the  best  man  to 
whom  to  ship  your  product,  write 
and  ask  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
stating  what  you  have  for  sale  ana 
you  will  be  supplied  with  a  list  of 
licensed  and  bonded  dealers  who 
can  handle  your  shipment. — N.  Y.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  lave  Poultry  house  in  New  York 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  01 m  , 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27.  Bonded 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  Commission 

West  Washington  Market.  N.  Y.  City  Merchan 


Ship  BROILERS  ’/ 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry? 
Calves,  Lambs  and  Eggs 

Pri'te  or  wire  for  quotations,  tags, 
itions,  etc.  Prompt  returns — Top  prices  laa 
intago  of  25  years  experience.  Try  us. 

lOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc, 

Zest  Washington  Market,  New  York  _ 


,  _  _  t  orri  Wholesale  dealer  and  stoPP 
•  C  C  f  A  SF  S  of  second  band  egg 

Car  lotg  a  8pecUWy.  . 

OUIS  OLOFSKY,  MS  Crtene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  * 


i 


American  Agriculturist,  April  6,  1929 

The  Latest  News  from  Albany 


State  to  Bear  Expense  of  Retesting  Accredited  Herds--County  Notes 


PERHAPS  the  legislation  of  greatest 
interest  to  the  dairymen  of  New 
York  State  is  a  bill  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Kirkland  and  just 
signed  by  the  Governor  amending  the 
law  on  the  retesting  of  accredited 
herds.  In  brief,  it  provides  that  the 


Milk  Market  Conditions 
in  New  York 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  figures  and  other 
established  records  show  that  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  is  considerably 
below  what  it  was  a  year  ago, 
there  is  evidence  that  some  dealers 
are  following  the  same  practice 
which  has  been  followed  for  years, 
of  utilizing  seasonal  surplus  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  new  business.  This  means  of 
course  cutting  of  prices  with  a  re¬ 
sultant  weakness  in  the  market. 

The  seasonal  surplus  which  has 
begun  to  appear  is  the  time-worn 
excuse  used  by  those  who  have  no 
surplus  facilities  and  have  to  seek 
new  markets  for  their  additional 
supplies.  As  a  whole  the  situation 
is  better  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time  but  the  cutting  of  prices  even 
on  the  part  of  a  few  is  neverthless 
a  threatening  factor  in  the  whole 
stabilization  program,  which  at 
present  the  industry  as  a  whole 
and  allied  agencies  is  working 
hard  to  carry  forward. 

Some  of  the  New  York  City  bids 
for  milk  for  the  month  of  April, 
which  include  hospitals  and  simi¬ 
lar  institutions,  were  taken  at  a 
price  fully  a  dollar  a  can  below 
the  regular  delivered  price  of 
wholesale  milk.  There  is  also  con¬ 
siderable  evidence  of  some  of  the 
same  type  of  buyers  seeking  addi¬ 
tional  markets  through  price  con¬ 
cessions  throughout  the  wholesale 
trade. 


cost  of  retesting  accredited  herds  shall 
hereafter  be  borne  by  the  State.  Up 
to  this  time,  the  individual  herd  own¬ 
ers  have  borne  the  cost  of  retesting 
after  the  herd  was  accredited  except  in 
counties  where  this  expense  has  been 
met  by  appropriations  by  the  board  of 
supervisors. 

There  was  some  misunderstanding  in 
the  minds  of  dairymen  concerning  this 
provision,  and  the  change  in  the  law 
will  doubtless  receive  the  approval  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  eradica¬ 
tion  of  this  disease. 

The  Witter  dog  bill  which  has  re¬ 


ceived  considerable  comment,  both  fav¬ 
orable  and  otherwise,  was  signed  by 
the  Governor  on  March  25th.  The 
bill,  which  entirely  rewrites  the  old 
dog  law  is  a  result  of  a  report  of  the 
legislative  committee  appointed  in  1928 
and  headed  by  Assemblyman  Witter. 

Briefly,  this  law  provides  first  for  a 
change  in  the  enumeration  to  dog  own¬ 
ers.  Whereas  this  listing  has  previous¬ 
ly  been  done  by  the  assessors,  the  new 
law  provides  that  the  town  board  shall 
appoint  a  resident  or  residents,  to  be 
known  as  enumerators,  to  prepare  lists 
of  persons  owning  dogs.  This  method 
is  already  in  force  in  Suffolk  County 
and  has  given  good  results. 

Another  important  change  concerns 
the  indemnity  for  damages  by  dogs. 
In  the  past,  counties  have  been  liable 
for  damages  done  by  dogs  to  domestic 
animals  only  to  the  extent  that  money 
was  available  from  dog  licenses.  The 
new  law  provides  that  dog  license 
moneys  are  to  be  used  so  far  as  ade¬ 
quate  but  if  they  are  inadequate,  funds 
from  other  sources  must  be  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  supervisors  to  pay  for 
damages  done  by  dogs  to  livestock. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  was  fought  by  dog  breeders  was 
the  provision  allowing  anyone  to  kill  a 
dog  which  was  found  chasing  or  at¬ 
tacking  farm  animals.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  part  of  the  law  does  not  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  old  law.  Apparently, 
certain  interests  had  not  realized  that 
such  a  law  was  on  the  books  and  when 
their  attention  was  called  to  it  by  the 
new  bill,  they  conducted  an  energetic 
fight  against  it. 

Legislature  Passes  Gas  Tax 

r— 

The  legislature  passed  a  bill  just 
before  adjournment  providing  for  a  tax 
of  two  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline.  This 
bill  would  make  the  tax  effective  May  1, 
and  restrict  it  to  gasoline  used  by 
motor  vehicles  on  the  public  highways. 
The  gas  tax,  as  passed,  is  without  the 
rider  requested  by  the  Governor  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  20  per  cent  cut  in  the  state 
income  tax. 

Tied  in  with  the  gas  tax  are  provi¬ 
sions  which  have  been  commonly  spoken 
of  as  the  Republican  plan  for  tax  relief. 
This  plan,  together  with  measures  al¬ 
ready  adopted,  calls  for  the  elimination 
of  the  direct  State  tax  on  real  estate, 
amounting  to  $13,500,000,  and  a  $4,000,- 
000  cut  in  the  personal  income  tax. 
This  cut  in  the  income  tax  is  brought 
about  by  increasing  exemption  for  sin¬ 
gle  persons  from  $1,500  to  $2,500,  and 
exemption  for  married  persons  from 
$3,500  to  $4,000. 

A  total  of  $14,600,000  in  tax  relief  is 
provided  by  the  Republican  program, 


New  York  County  Notes 


Chautauqua  County —Sugaring  is  the 
order  of  the  day  among  many  of  the  far¬ 
mers  at  this  time.  Most  of  the  tapping 
was  done  the  first  of  last  week  from  the 
Uth  to  the  15th  but  the  weather  was  so 
warm  that  the  run  was  small.  At  this 
time  the  run  is  quite  large  and  things 
look  better.  Prices  range  from  $1.85  to 

*2.50  a  gallon  according  to  market  and 
grade  of  syrup.  Many  of  the  best  sugar 
mashes  in  this  neighborhood  have  been 
cut  down  and  sold  for  wood  and  lumber. 
Tr  few  farmers  are  enlarging  their  opera- 
tions.-A.  J  .N. 


Genesee  County — Farmers  are  selling 
their  surplus  hay  before  the  rush  of  the 
season’s  work.  A  number  of  herds  of 
registered  cattle  have  been  sold  at  auc- 
i°n  in  this  county  this  spring.  There  is 
epidemic  of  horse  distemper  which 
ome  say  is  the  result  of  shipping  west- 
xyn  horses  into  the  vicinity.  Three  high- 
ays  in  the  county  have  been  closed  to 
avy  traffic  till  the  excessive  rains  are 
®r'  Wheat  fields  are  'ooking  green 
again.— Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

in^e,^rs°n  County  — Much  interest  is  be- 
tn  *n  ^e  milk  situation  in  regard 

Wo'm ' the  New  York  milk  shed.  It 
in  n  very  easy  to  produce  more  milk 
A  i°Vemker  if  the  Cows  freshening  in 
thf> 1  anc*  MaY  were  well  cared  for  during 
in  summer  months.  Eggs  have  dropped 
price — 36c  to  45c  *  being  paid.  Sugar 


orchards  are  in  operation,  but  there  is 
not  much  of  a  run.  Hay  is  moving  slow¬ 
ly — $12  being  the  top  price.— -Mrs.  C. 
J.  D. 

Clinton  County  — March  has  been  very 
mild  and  the  frost  is  nearly  over.  Most 
of  the  dirt  roads  are  impassable  for  cars. 
Many  farmers  are  buying  hay  which  is 
$15  per  ton,  baled  and  delivered ;  $10  to 
$12  is  being  paid  for  loose  hay.  There  is 
not  much  demand  for  potatoes.  Eggs 
are  from  40c  to  45c  per  dozen.  All  kinds 
of  beans  are  very  high. — R.  J.  M. 

Sullivan  County  — Daniel  McNamee  of 
Chatham,  Columbia  County,  has  been 
named  by  Governor  Roosevelt  to  succeed 
the  late  Judge  George  Smith.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namee  was  Smith’s  opponent  last  fall. 
Weather  is  ideal  and  farmers  are  busy 
building  fences.  Feed  remains  about  the 
same  in  price,  butter  the  same  and  eggs 
have  taken  a  drop  in  price.  So  far  the 
sap  business  has  not  proved  very  good  on 
account  of  the  warm  weather.  Potatoes 
are  in  very  bad  condition.  In  many 

ing  up  after  the  long  cold  winter.  Roads 
are  in  very  bad  conditoin.  In  many 

places  where  cars  are  unable  to  travel, 

horses  are  a  God-send. — P.  E. 

Suffolk  County  — Plowing  was  started 
and  some  potatoes  planted  the  week  of 
March  23.  The  following  week  more 
plowing  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes  were  planted.  Last  year’s  crop  is 
moving  slowly  at  40c  and  50c. — F.  S. 


exclusive  of  the  income  tax  cut  and 
omission  of  the  real  estate  tax. 

Altogether  the  State  relief  projected 
amounts  to  $29,600,000,  as  follows: 

Rebate  to  localities,  $5,500,000. 

Relieving  counties  of  State  highway 
construction  expense,  $5,500,000. 

Toward  support  of  one-teacher 
schools,  $2,050,000. 

Toward  support  of  two,  three  and 
four-teacher  schools,  $1,000,000. 

State  assumption  of  town  costs  for 
State  highway  upkeep,  $550,000. 

Income  tax  reduction,  state’s  share, 
$1,500,000. 

Omitting  real  estate  tax  of  half  mill, 
$13,500,000. 

Total,  $29,600,000. 


Farm  Loan  Association 
Representatives  Discuss 
Problems 

OF  the  $54,700,000  loaned  in  the 
First  Land  Bank  district  which  in¬ 
cludes  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  England,  approximately  one-half 
has  been  made  available  to  the  farmers 
of  New  York — $26,780,000 — to  be  ac¬ 
curate.  As  the  record  now  stands  in 
respect  to  farms  foreclosed  and  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  bank,  New  York  has 
more  than  her  proportion.  The  invest¬ 
ment  throughout  the  district  in  farms 
taken  over  is  approximately  $544,000, 
of  which  $428,472  is  in  New  York 
farms. 

These  facts  were  brought  out  by  H.  H. 
Johnson,  assistant  secretary,  and  C.  J. 
Grant,  fieldman,  representing  the  bank 
at  the  meeting  this  week  at  Syracuse 
with  70  representatives  of  the  50  National 
Farm  Loan  Associations  in  the  state  and 
officials  from  the  Farm  Loan  Board  at 
Washington. 

As  a  program  for  the  50  National  Farm 
Loan  Associations  to  follow,  Dr.  George 
F.  Warren,  director-at-large  for  the  First 
Land  Bank  District  and  professor  of 
farm  management  at  Cornell,  urged  the 
“making  of  more  good  loans,  fewer  bad 
loans  and  to  sell  the  farms  which  they 
have  been  forced  to  take  over.” 

Dr.  Warren  advocated  amending  the 
rules  or  law  so  that  loans  could  be  made 
which  would  more  adequately  cover  spe¬ 
cialized  farming  which  he  said,  contrary 
to  his  early  beliefs,  is  the  most  profitable 
form  of  farming.  “The  Federal  Inter¬ 
mediate  Credit  Act  should  also  be  amend¬ 
ed.  It  should  be  made  possible  for  far¬ 
mers’  cooperative  purchasing  organiza¬ 
tions  to  use  the  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  as  a  source  of  credit  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  supplies  to  sell  to  their  mem¬ 
bers.”  He  also  favored  amending  the 
law  so  these  banks  could  lend  to  farmers’ 
cooperative  organizations  offering  mar¬ 
keting  contracts  as  collateral  and  who 
wished  to  use  the  loan  to  purchase  ware¬ 
houses,  creameries,  skimming  stations, 
packing  sheds  or  other  physical  facilities, 
and  pay  back  the  loan  over  a  series  of 
years,  much  as  is  done  by  farmers  who 
borrow  on  their  farms  and  gradually  re¬ 
pay  the  loan  from  the  Federal  Land 
Bank. 

At  the  banquet,  the  principal  speakers 
were  Jared  Van  Wagenen  of  Lawyers - 
ville,  John  H.  Guill  of  the  Farm  Loan 
Board,  P.  R.  Evans  of  the  Bureau,  and 
E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist. 


O.  E.  Bradfute,  Former  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dies 

OSCAR  E.  BRADFUTE,  who  was 
president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  from  1922  to  1925, 
as  well  as  a  prominent  advocate  of 
farm  relief  died  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  on 
March  25th.  Mr.  Bradfute  was  head 
of  the  firm  of  O.  E.  Bradfute  &  Sons, 
breeders  of  Aberdeen- Angus  cattle, 
and  was  known  as  a  frequent  lecturer 
at  agricultural  colleges  and  farmers’ 
meetings. 

Mr.  Bradfute  was  for  years  a  trustee 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  control  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
In  1925,  President  Coolidge  named  him 
as  the  American  delegate  to  the  world 
conference  on  agriculture  in  Rome. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Bradfute  will  be  a 
loss  not  only  to  Ohio  agriculture  but  to 
the  entire  nation. 
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STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  that 
Strawberry  patch.  Luscious 
berries.  Real  profits.  Start 
right  with  the  finest  plants 
you  can  buy — Healthy,  Vigor¬ 
ous,  Well  -  rooted,  True-to- 
Name.  Here’s  the  price  list.  Order  direct  to 
save  time  because  early  planting  pays. 


VARIETIES 

23 

100 

2SO 

JOOO 

sooo 

Aroma  . . . : 

$0.30  $0.00  $1.60  $5.00  $21.25 

Big  Jog  •••••••«•• 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Big  Late  (Imp.) 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Chesapeake . . 

.50 

1.10 

2.15 

7.00 

30.00 

Champion  (Ever)  . 

.50 

1.30 

2.35 

8.00 

35.00 

Dunlap  . . 

.30 

.90 

1.60 

5.00 

21.25 

Gibson  . . . . . 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Gandy  . 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Haverland  (Imp.). 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Klondyke  . 

.25 

.70 

1.25 

4.00 

17.50 

Lupton  . . . 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Mastodon  (Ever) . . 

1.00 

2.40 

4.35  15.00 

65.00 

Missionary  . 

.25 

.70 

1.25 

4.00 

17.50 

Premier  . 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Sample  (Imp.)  .... 

.40 

1.00 

1.90 

6.00 

25.00 

Wm.  Belt 

.50 

1.10 

2.15 

7.00 

30.00 

All  prices  F.O.B.  Salisbury,  Md.  Illustrated, 
descriptive  catalog  free.  “You  get  your  money’s 
worth  with  ALLEN’S  Plants.”  We  guarantee 
our  plants  to  reach  you  in  good  growing  condi¬ 
tion.  Prompt  shipment.  < 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY  . 

470  North  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Le  Roy 

(Evans-  Superior) 

Potato  Planter 


High  percentage  of  accuracy 
in  operation — a  leader  since  1895* 
Extras  for  all  old  models. 

Ask  for  circular. 

LeRoy  PlowCompany,Le  Roy,  N.Y. 
Makers  of  Farm  Implements 


Budded  from 
Bearing  Trees 

Our  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry  and 
Peach  trees  are  budded  from  select¬ 
ed  trees  of  superior  quality.  All 
Harrison  trees  are  grown  in  our 
own  nurseries,  well-rooted,  true-to- 
name  and  certified  free  from  disease. 


EVERGREENS 


in  more  than  30  varieties,  Norway 
Maple  and  other  fine  shade  trees. 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants  and  Hardy 
Flowers. 

FREE  Planting  Guide.  This 
book,  based  on  more  than  40  lyears’ 
experience,  will  assist  you  in  im¬ 
proving  your  orchards  and  beauti- 
your  home  grounds.  Write 
today. 


Nurseries 

Box  60.  Berlin.  Maryland 


STRAWBERRIES 

BIG  HEALTHY,  TRUE  -  TO  -  NAME 
PLANTS  fresh  dug  for  your  order. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

50  290  500  1.000  5,000 


Premier  (per)  . 

. $0.60 

$1.30  $2.25  $4.50  $21.35 

Sen.  Dunlap  (per)  .... 

. 50 

1.20 

2.00 

3.75 

17.85 

Ford  (per)  . 

. 60 

1.30 

2.25 

4.50 

21.35 

Big  Joe  (per)  . 

1.30 

2.25 

4.50 

21.35 

Chesapeake  (per)  . 

1.40 

2.50 

5.00 

24.25 

Lupton  (per)  . 

. 50 

1.25 

2.00 

4.00 

19.00 

Mastodon  E.  B.  . 

.  1.10 

3.00 

5.00 

10.00 

47.50 

Champion  E.  B . 

. 60 

1.75 

3.00 

6.00 

28.50 

Progressive  E.  B.  - 

. 60 

1.75 

3.00 

6.00 

28.50 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalog. 


RAYNER  BROS.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


“Plants  that  Please” 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence — inter¬ 
woven — Painted  Green — Bed — or  Plain — made  in  3  to  6 
ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  pute  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
•  catalog  explains  why  it  is  Lightning  proof  and  fixe-pcoqU 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING  -  “t* * 

B  Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  pyt  on.  Write  » 

—  f.a  C _ .  -*  ~  )  l  ■  ■  —  —  -  r  yjj 


today  foe  free  catalog 
toe  Hub  Ire*  RooHagCa  c 


.  34  HiddtetewB,  Mb 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist* 
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MULCH 
PAPER 


HKlfl§£Ss£l 

One  planting  of  corn.  Under  paper  mulch  at  left— unmulched  at  right 

Make  this  your  ^ 
Mulch  Paper  Year,  too# 


American  Agriculturist,  April  6,  1929 

A  New  England  Vacation 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


^JINETEEN-TWENTY-NINE  is  to 
^  be  the  Mulch  Paper  Year  in 
American  agricultural  history. 
Thousands  of  planters,  spurred  on 
by  reports  of  miraculous  crops 
from  all  over  the  country  and  con¬ 
vinced  by  actual  Mulch  Paper  ex¬ 
periments,  which  they  themselves 
made  in  1928,  are  putting  ACRES 
under  Gator-Hide  in  1929- 

Why  not  make  this  YOUR  Mulch 
Paper  Year  too?  You  can’t  afford 
to  ignore  this  newest  contribution 
to  agricultural  development  any 
more  than  industry  could  afford 
to  ignore  the  motor-truck.  Mulch 
Paper  farming  is  here  to  stay. 

Consider  These  Gator- 
Hide  Facts  Carefully 

Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  is  a  tough, 
strong,  durable  paper  treated  with 
a  special  grade  of  asphaltum  by  a 
process  that  renders  it  practically 
impervious  to  light  and  moisture. 
Unrolled  directly  over  the  pre¬ 


pared  plant  beds  for  planting  either 
through  or  between  successive  rows 
of  the  paper,  Gator-Hide  stores  up 
solar  heat  in  the  soil,  directs  rain¬ 
fall  to  the  root  area  of  the  plants 
and  then  CONSERVES  this  mois¬ 
ture  by  preventing  evaporation 
and  the  cooling  of  the  soil  that  is 
the  result  of  evaporation. 

Beyond  the  Experimental 
Stage 

Mulch  Paper  is  beyond  the  realm  of 
theory  today.  It  has  demonstrated 
its  ability  in  thousands  of  actual 
tests.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  issued  an  illuminating 
bulletin  covering  the  subject.  But 
the  best  way  to  convince  yourself 
is  to  order  a  supply  of  Gator-Hide 
now  and  try  it  on  your  own 
land. 

Order  from  your  dealer  today,  or 
if  he  is  unable  to  supply  you,  order 
direct,  mentioning  your  regular 
,dealer’s  name. 


amid  the  mountains  that  they  discov¬ 
ered  and  within  sight  of  the  broad, 
gleaming  river  up  which  they  once 
sailed  the  Half  Moon.  It  is  true  that 
Hawthorne  has  made  a  very  wonderful 
Parable  of  “The  Great  Stone  Face”  but 
after  all,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  is  not  half  as  human  and  likable 
as  the  genial,  philosophical,  hen-pecked 
ne’er-do-well,  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Our  own  Catskills  are  in  truth  a 
pleasant  friendly  mountain  group, 
threaded  by  fertile  valleys  and  with 
good,  even  if  rocky,  pastures  running 
far  up  the  steep  slopes.  The  White 
Mountains  are  utterly  different,  being 
made  up  of  almost  naked  masses  of 
granite  with  only  the  scantiest  of  soil 
covering.  With  the  exception  of  cer¬ 
tain  summits  in  North  Cai’olina  they 
are  the  highest 
mountains  east 
of  the  Rockies. 

Mount  Marcy  in 
the  Adirondacks 
is  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  high 
but  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  goes  full 
one  thousand  feet 
above  that.  In  a 
word  the  White 
Mountains  are 
like  the  Adiron¬ 
dacks  only  more 
so.  We  were 
there  on  a  par¬ 
ticularly  glorious 
day  in  early  Oc¬ 
tober.  In  the  val¬ 
ley  it  was  bright, 
sunny  and  pleas¬ 
antly  warm  but 
around  the  highest  summits  were 
clinging  wreaths  of  gray  mist  and 
when  it  would  be  swept  away  for  a 
time  they  stood  out  white  with  snow. 
Their  long  winter  had  already  begun. 

Of  course  we  drove  through  Fran¬ 
conia  Notch  to  see  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains.  I  confess  that  I  was  not 
disappointed.  Rather  it  exceeded  my 
expectations.  Standing  at  the  right  spot 
be'side  Profile  Lake  and  looking  up  at 
an  angle  of  perhaps  45  degrees  it  needed 
no  imagination  to  see  the  profile  of  a 
rugged,  bearded  old  man  outlined 
against  the  sky.  The  great  beetling- 
promontory  of  granite  carved  by  the 
frosts  and  suns  of  endless  eons  forms 
one  of  those  “freaks  of  nature”  which 
men  have  long  wondered  at  and  which 
forms  a  fitting  inspiration  for  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  tale.  Men  who  live  in  moun¬ 
tain  regions  have  always  delighted  in 
naming  them  for  certain  fancied  re¬ 
semblances.  Further  down  this  same 
Notch  is  the  “Indian  Head.”  I  have 
had  pointed  out  to  me  the  “Sleeping 
Lion”  lying  among  the  hills  at  the 
head  of  Otsego  Lake  and  right  here  in 
Schoharie  County  we  have  “Vroman’s 
Nose”  but  I  suppose  that  the  “Great 
Stone  Face”  of  New  Hampshire  re¬ 
mains — in  this  country  at  least- — the 
most  famous  example  of  Nature’s 
sculpturing. 

We  made  a  leisurely  detour  of  about 
fifty  miles  before  we  came  back  again 
to  the  Boston-Portland  road.  This  trail 
runs  for  miles  in  plain  sight  of  the 
Presidential  Range  and  then  through 
the  Crawford  Notch  down  into  the 
lowlands.  We  felt  that  (except  for 
the  Face)  the  Franconia  was  much  less 
impressive  than  the  Crawford  Notch 
but  we  met  some  people  who  declared 
that  the  Dixville  Notch  (further  north 
and  close  to  the  Canadian  line)  was 
much  the  finest  of  the  three.  This 
whole  region  has  been  a  play  ground 
and  resort  country  for  a  great  many 
years.  There  are  hundreds  of  stopping 
places  ranging  from  modest  homes  to 
the  most  palatial  hostelries — two  or 
three  of  which  are  world  famous  and 
of  almost  unbelievable  size. 

A  long  time  ago  a  cog-wheel  rail¬ 
road  was  constructed  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington  and  recently  an 
automobile  road  has  been  opened.  We 
were  told  that  it  was  eight  miles  up 
and  so  steep  that  a  car  should  go  in 
low  gear  in  both  directions.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  toll  is  several  dollars  and  we 
were  warned  that  October  is  no  fit 
month  to  go  up  into  these  polar  re¬ 
gions.  Last  June  in  order  to  open  the 


road  it  had  been  necessary  to  blast  out 
15  feet  of  ice  and  already  in  October 
there  had  been  deep  snow  drifts  and 
fierce  storms  so  we  took  a  look  and 
passed  on. 

"The  narrow  defile  of  the  Crawford 
Notch  carries  a  brawling  stream,  the 
automobile  road  and  a  steam  railroad 
of  unbelievably  steep  grades,  while  the 
surrounding  mountains  made  up  large¬ 
ly  of  naked  granite  are  what  I  suppose 
would  be  called  Alpine  in  character.  A 
little  farther  down  we  ran  into  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Fdrest  and.  for 
long  miles  drove  through  leafy  tunnels 
luminous  with  a  strange  radiance  of 
scarlet  and  gold.  The  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine  filtered  through  the  screen  of 
blazing  autumnal  foliage  and  the  light¬ 
ing  effect  suggested  not  a  woodland 

road  but  rather  a 
strange,  fantas¬ 
tic,  many-colored 
fairy  land. 

Running  down 
toward  Portland 
we  left  the  moun¬ 
tains  —  a  mass 
against  the  west¬ 
ern  horizon  and 
came  to  a  region 
of  low  but  still 
rugged  hills  with 
stretches  of 
pleasant  valley 
land  between.  It 
was  our  first 
glimpse  of  Maine. 
This  is  tradition¬ 
ally  the  state  of 
clipper  built  sail¬ 
ing  ships,  tall 
pine  trees  and 
tall  men.  I  have  read  the  statement 
that  in  the  Civil  War  the  Maine  regi¬ 
ments  were  on  the  average  distinctly 
taller  and  broader  than  the  men  from 
other  states.  Also  -the  state  shares 
along  with  the  ‘rest  of  New  England 
the  reputation  of  having  contributed 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  out¬ 
standing  leaders  of  America.  There 
must  be  a  good  many  readers  of  the 
A.  A.  who  will  remember  Dr.  W.  H. 
Jordan,  for  many  years  Director  of  our 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva.  He  is  a 
“Maineiac”  who  is  neither  very  tall  or 
broad  but  who  exemplifies  the  finest 
virtues  of  that  sterling  Down-East 
Yankee  stock. 

Right  here  will  be  a  good  place  for 
me  to  mention  the  one  outstanding 
feature  of  the  farmsteads  of  northern 
New  England.  It  is  the  joining  to¬ 
gether  of  all  the  farm  buildings,  in¬ 
cluding  the  house,  into  one  single  unit. 
First  comes  the  house  and  behind  that 
the  summer  kitchen  and  the  wood 
house  to  which  is  joined  the  horse 
barn  and  the  cow  barn  and  so 
on  to  the  farthest  outbuilding.  The 
plan  has  a  good  many  features  to 
commend  it.  It  grew  up  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  a  region  of  deep  snow 
and  long  cold  winters.  Certainly  the 
arrangement  makes  for  efficiency. 
The  greatest  objection  that  a  fire  once 
started  means  a  veritable  calamity  be¬ 
cause  it  sweeps  away  every  thing.  On 
the  whole  I  admire  the  Yankee  farmer 
who  has  solved  the  problem  of  doing 
all  his  chores  without  going  out  doors 
or  putting  on  his  felt  boots.  In  the 
north  eastern  corner  of  our  state  you 
find  occasional  examples  of  this  type 
of  farm  architecture.  In  Vermont  it 
is  very  common  but  in  Maine  it  may  be 
called  almost  universal — at  least  on 
the  larger  and  more  pretentious  farms. 

There  is  another  fine  feature  of  this 
plan.  The  Yankee  farmer  has  on  the 
whole  rather  precise  ideas  of  how  a 
farmstead  ought  to  look.  More  than 
men  in  other  states  he  believes  in  neat¬ 
ness  and  the  use  of  paint.  Because  his 
barn  is  nothing  more  than  a  rear  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  house  he  must  as  a  ma  - 
ter  of  course  paint  it  and  of  the  sam 
color.  Moreover,  one  can  hardly  tole  - 
ate  a  manure  pile  under  the  hvmg 
room  window  so  if  he  has  any  thing  ° 
the  kind  he  at  least  manages  to  keep 
it  out  of  sight.  In  a  word  he  brings  tn 
standards  of  the  barn  up  to  the  hous  . 
Emphatically  he  does  not  allow 
house  to  slip  down  to  the  level  of  t 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Pctgo) 


This  paper  is  completely 
covered  by  the  Eckart 
Patents  under  which 
the  International  Paper 
Company  has  the  rights 
for  production  and  sale 
in  the  thirty-seven  states 
east  of  Colorado. 


THE 

MIRACLE 

OF 

MULCH 

1 

PAPER 

Write  for 

Free  Booklet 

"The  Miracle  of  Mulch 
Paper  ”  tells  the  history 
of  Mulch  Paper— its  use , 
benefits  and  possibilities. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 


Mulch  Paper  Division:  Room  1005,  106  E-  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  natural  power  possibilities  of 
New  England  have  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  Here  we  have  a  small  overshot 
water-wheel  which  operates  a  private 
electric  lighting  system. 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

barn.  I  do  not  know  that  a  New  York 
City  milk  inspector  would  give  cordial 
approval  to  the  general  idea  but  it  ex¬ 
actly  suits  a  Down-East  Yankee  and  I 
believe  he  could  make  out  a  most  ex- 
I  client  case  in  its  defense. 

I  We  found  western  Maine  to  be  a 
I  land  of  rocky  hills  and  pleasant  valleys 
|  with  some  especially  attractive  farm¬ 
steads  and  characterized  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  lakes  both  great  and  small.  The 
lakes  of  central  New  York  are  almost 
without  exception  long,  narrow  and 
deep  with  very  regular  outlines  and 
almost  without  islands,  but  these 
Maine  lakes  sprawl  all  over  the  map  in 
every  conceivable  fantastic  shape  and 
with  numberless  islands. 

The  October  dusk  was  dropping 
down  when  we  crossed  the  bridge  to 
the  peninsula  on  which  is  built  the  fine 
old  New  England  seaport  of  Portland. 
It  is  the  chief  city  of  the  state  with  a 
splendid  harbor  and  a  population  of 
seventy  thousand.  It  is  also  the  birth¬ 
place  or  home  of  many  famous  men. 
Longfellow  was  born  here.  O  yes — I 
know  it  is  the  fashion  of  ultra  intellect¬ 
ual  modern  critics  to  pour  contempt  on 
him  as  related  to  the  mid-Victorians — 
whatever  that  may  mean.  I  suppose 
|  it  means  that  he  is  never  either  pessi¬ 
mistic  or  blasphemous  or  obscene.  It 
remains  however  that  he  is  still  the 
best  know  and  best  beloved  of  Ameri¬ 
can  poets  and  I  opine  that  generations 
of  school  boys  yet  unborn  will  declaim 
the  Psalm  of  Life  and  the  Ride  of  Paul 
Revere  and  that  by, household  firesides 
|  Hiawatha  and  Evangeline  will  be  read 
long  after  the  author  of  Elmer  Gantry 
and  his  ilk  have  crept  into  umremem- 
bered  graves. 

I  suppose  most  of  us  vizualize  Maine 
as  a  state  with  an  iron  bound  sea  coast 
and  rugged  lands  and  an  unkindly  win¬ 
ter  climate — not  forgetting  that  she 
has  one  county  the  fame  of  whose  po¬ 
tatoes  has  run  half  way  around  the 
world. 

But  in  any  case,  the  state  was  set¬ 
tled  only  three — perhaps  only  two — 
years  after  Massachusetts.  As  early 
as  1623  the  first  colonists  came  to  Saco 
and  within  a  half  century  the  coast 
was  pretty  well  dotted  with  towns. 
Occupying  a  region  with  many  excell¬ 
ent  harbors  and  with  a  mainland  un¬ 
favorable  for  the  rapid  extension  of 
agriculture  the  men  of  Maine  felt  al¬ 
most  from  the  beginning  that  their 
destiny  and  their  fortune  lay  on  the 
sea.  So  it  was  that  even  in  Colonial 
days  Maine  built  vessels  which  carried 
the  flag  to  the  seven  seas  and  the  Yan¬ 
kee  sea-captain  was  a  familiar  figure 
in  every  place  in  the  world  where  men 
■  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 


If  You  Can  Use  a  Ten  Dollar 
Bill,  Read  About  This 
Contest 

COULD  any  of  our  readers  use  a  ten 
dollar  bill?  Don’t  crowd!  Just  be 
patient  and  we  will  explain  how  one 
^ader  caa  easily  win  $10.00,  another 
w.00  and  ten  others,  $1.00  each, 
we  have  often  claimed  that  our 
eaders  keep  their  copies  of  American 
gnculturist  for  reference,  and  now 
ve  are  going  to  see  whether  we  are 
Jyu  0r  wrong.  Many  readers  have 
ahl'  enr  us  that  they  find  a  lot  of  valu- 
e  /n^ormation  in  the  advertisements 
lch  appear  in  American  Agricultur¬ 
al.'  .  Ranting  that  this  is  true,  they 
"  W  ^  keep  back  issues, 
v  °  f' re  Printing  on  this  page  a  num- 
t  °t  slogans  and  descriptive  sen- 
wh' If  taken  from  advertisements 
tuff  aPPeared  in  American  Agricul- 
ordP  ^ring  the  month  of  March.  In 
r  make  it  interesting,  we  are 
to  to  the  reader  who  is  able 

tkpm  largest  number  of  adver- 

red  *n  wkich  the  slogans  occur- 
Phra*  ,  slogan  is  a  short,  catchy 
lie  a«e’  ,*■  is  recognized  by  the  pub- 
Pnv  aPPlying  to  a  particular  product. 
evervnXample>  “It;  Floats,”  reminds 
nomini  °f  Ivory  soap,  and  “For  Eco- 
think  Transportation’ ’  makes  us 
°f  Chevrolet  Automobiles. 

Fhe  Contest  Rules 

ojjjy'*  rhe  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
..  y-  in  sending  answers,  give,  first, 


the  oi  *  ^ucung  answe 
l°gan;  second,  the 


name  of 


LXhe  only 

OW- PRICED  CAR 

with  all  these  costly 

ear  FEATURES 

*515 

World’s  Lowest  Priced 
Four-Door  Sedan 


Coupe  $5.15;  Roadster  $485;  Touring  $475; 
Commercial  Chassis  $365. 

•  •  • 

WHIPPET  6  with  7-Bearing  Crankshaft 

Coach  $695;  Coupe  $695;  Coupe  (.with  rumble 
seat)  $725;  Sedan  $760;  Sport  De  Luxe  Roadster 
$850  (with  rumble  seal  and  extras).  All  Willys- 
Overland  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo.  Ohio,  and 
specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice . 


WHIPPET 


1  Silent  timing  ch(llll —For  quiet,  smooth  operation  and  long  life,  an  adjustable 
silent  timing  chain  drives  the  camshaft  and  auxiliary  shaft  of  the  new  Superior  Whippet. 

2  Full  force-feed  l  ub  TlC(ltlOH—T\-\o  heavy,  rugged  crankshaft  of  the  new 
Superior  Whippet  is  drilled  for  full  force-feed  lubrication. 

*  •  i  [ 

3  Aluminum  alloy  mvav  Steel  StYUt  pis  tows  ~  This  design  prevents 
piston  distortion  and  assures  faster  pick-up,  greater  speed  and  power,  smoother  operation 
and  longer  life. 

4  Fig  four-wheel  £)rtt/c£?S“"Mechanical  type  brakes,  positive  and  quick-acting, 
afford  maximum  driving  safety. 


5  Snubbers  and  OVerSISe  balloon  These  features,  together  with 

increased  wheelbase  and  longer  springs  both  front  and  rear,  give  exceptional  riding  comfort. 


6  Mono-control  Windshield  —  The  windshield  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
wound  open  or  shut  with  one  hand,  even  while  the  car  is  running. 

7  “Finger-Tip  Control *“"A  single  button,  in  thecenter  of  the  steering  wheel, 
starts  the  motor,  operates  the  lights  and  sounds  the  horn.  Aside  from  its  great  conve¬ 
nience,  this  fundamental  improvement  is  also  an  important  safety  factor,  as  you  can  keep 
your  foot  always  on  the  brake  when  starting  or  re-starting  on  a  hill. 

; 

RtPfJllOIt 

WltLYS-OVERLAN  D.  I  NC.,Toledo,  Ohio 


advertiser,  third,  the  page  and  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  on  which  you 
found  the  ad. 

(2)  Every  person  who  enters  the 
contest  will  be  expected  to  send  with 
the  list  of  advertisers,  a  letter  contain¬ 
ing  not  more  than  two  hundred  words, 
on  the  subject,  “Why  I  read  American 
Agriculturist  Advertisements.” 

(3)  The  following  prizes  will  he  paid 
by  American  Agriculturist :  Ten  dollars 
will  be  given  to  the  reader  sending  in 
the  most  complete  list  of  advertisers 
using  the  slogans  printed,  and  the  best 
letter  on  “Why  I  Read  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Advertisements”,  five  dollars 
for  the  second  best,  and  one  dollar  each 
for  the  next  ten. 

(4)  All  letters  to  be  entered  in  the 
contest  must  reach  the  office  not  later 
than  April  20. 

Come  on,  boys  and  girls,  old  and 
young;  dig  out  the  March  issues  of 


American  Agriculturist,  and  enter  our 
latest  contest! 

Here  Are  the  Slogans 

To  be  sure  of  profit  making  feed,  look 
for  a - dealer. 

With - fertilizers,  crops,  and  profits 

increase  together. 

Test  it  yourself. 

Double  mixed,  triple  tested. 

Everything  for  the  farm. 

We  pay  the  postage. 

Turn  idle  acres  into  profit. 

The  Strawberry  Man. 

-  pedigreed  seeds. 

Double  the  dollars  at  harvest. 

Look  for  this  sign. 

Point  for  point— a  -  offers  you 

more. 

Standardize  on  -  brand. 

Just  dip  and  plant. 

Plan  now  for  summer  profit. 

Certified  true-to-name  fruit  trees. 
Prepare  now  for  a  dry  summer. 

The  miracle  of  - . 


There  is  a  -  store  near  you. 

Make  your  grain  fields  pay  more  this 
year. 

You  can  clear  more  land  at  the  same 
cost. 

Sealed  for  your  protection. 

The  greatest  name  in  rubber. 

It  milks  the  cows  clean. 

For  trouble-free  udders  and  teats. 

Look  for  the  tag  in  the  window. 

The  -  dealer  will  save  you  money, 

and  serve  you  better. 

For  economical  transportation. 

Milks  like  the  calf. 

Sweetening  for  two  million  farms. 

-  paints  cover  the  earth. 

-  pays  on  all  crops. 

How  will  they  milk  the  last  four 
months? 

Accept  the  opportunity  -  offers. 

Ask  the  man  who  owns  one. 

Metal  tubes  replace  rubber. 

Don’t  let  them  die. 

Good  fencing  saves  many  times  its-eost— 

The  name - on  every  hook. 

More  dollars  per  cow  per  year. 
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Conspicuously  Successful 


Postal  Life 

Opens  the  Door  of  1929 
- with - - 

Increased  Insurance  in  Force; 
Increased  Assets; 

Increased  Reserves; 
Increased  Income; 
Increased  Surplus; 
Insurance  in  Force  Totals 
$56,000,000. 

Capital,  Reserves  and  Surplus 
Over  $20,000,000. 

Policy  Claims 


The  promptness  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  making  payments 
on  policies  evokes  pleasant 
commendation  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Oper¬ 
ating  by  the  direct  method 
it  is  enabled  to  avoid  various 


intermediary  steps  inherent 
in  business  as  usually  trans¬ 
acted.  This  method  simpli¬ 
fies  the  conduct  of  its 
business,  saves  time  and 
eliminates  every  possible 
source  of  dissatisfaction. 


Postal  Life  Building 
Owned  by  the 
Company 


gaining  for  it  a 


Conditions  Contributing  to  Low  Cost 
and  giving  to  the  Company 
increasing  popularity 

(A)  The  Decidedly  Low  Lapse  Rate,  showing  that  policyholders 
prize  their  policies  and  keep  them  in  force; 

(B)  The  Distinctly  Low  Death  Rate,  showing  that  policyhold¬ 
ers  are  well  selected  and  have  been  benefited  by  the 
Company’s  Health  Bureau  service; 

(C)  The  Payments  Under  The  9}4%  Guaranteed  Dividend, 
showing  how  policyholders,  acting  for  themselves  in  ap¬ 
plying  for  policies,  save  expense. 


Is  Your  Life  Insurance  Quota  Filled? 

Nowhere  can  the  average  man  invest  his  money 
so  advantageously  as  in  standard  life  insurance  is¬ 
sued  by  this  Company. 

Deal  with  this  most  modern  Company  employ¬ 
ing  the  direct  method ;  avail  yourself  of  its  economy. 
A  knowledge  of  its  benefits  is  now  very  widely  spread 
nationwide  membership. 


Write  for  information;  get  the  glow  of  a  personal  satisfaction  in 
acting  for  yourself  and  saving  money. 


Simply  use  the  Coupon,  or  write  and  say,  “Mail  me  information 


as  to  the  Policy  mentioned  in 
American  Agriculturist  of 
April  6th”  Be  sure  to  give 

1.  Your  Full  Name; 

2.  Your  Occupation; 

3.  Exact  Date  of  Your  Birth. 

All  standard  forms  of  Life  and  Endow¬ 
ment  insurance  are  issued  by  this  Com¬ 
pany  and  information  as  to  any  of  them 
will  be  gladly  furnished. 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Without  obligating  me,  please  send  full 
insurance  particulars  for  my  age. 


When  your  inquiry  reaches  us  no  agent 
will  be  sent  to  visit  you.  We  desire  to 
co-operate  with  you  directly,  and  have 
you  think  out  with  us  your  problems, 
from  documentary  matter  submitted. 
Because  \^e  employ  no  agents  the  re¬ 
sultant  commission  savings  go  to  you. 
It  is  the  only  non-agency  life  insurance 
company  in  America. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Wm.  R.  Malone,  President 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  43rd  St.,  New  York 


Name . 

Address. 


Occupation . 

Exact  date  of  birth.. 


I  Amount 


With  the  A .  A, 

Farm  Mechanic 


How  to  Prepare  Surfaces  for  Painting 


New  unpainted  wood  usually  needs 
very  little  preparation.  Dusting  off 
loose  dirt,  removing  mortar,  plaster, 
or  cement  with  a  scraper  or  sand¬ 
paper,  and  filling  nail  holes  and  loose 
joints  with  putty  after  the  priming 
coat  is  dry  may  be  enough.  If  the 
wood  is  resinous  or  waxy  or  contains 
knots  and  coarse  grain  figures  full  of 
rosin  or  pitch,  however,  special  treat¬ 
ment  is  necessary. 

Charring  with  a  blowtorch  will  kill 
the  pitch  in  knots,  but  the  usual  meth¬ 
od  is  to  apply  a  thin  coat  of  orange 
shellac  to  all  pitch  places  before  the 
surface  is  painted.  Resinous  wood 
like  yellow  pine  should  be  brushed  over 
with  turpentine  just  before  it  is  paint¬ 
ed;  cypress  should  he  brushed  over 
with  solvent  naptha  or  benzol. 

A  painted  surface  that  is  simply 
chalky  needs  only  to  he  dusted.  All 
paint  that  has  begun  to  scale  or  peel 
must  be  removed  by  scraping  or  brush¬ 
ing  with  a  wire  brush;  more  adherent 
paint  that  is  checked  may  be  soften¬ 
ed  with  a  blow- torch  and  then  scraped 
off.  All  loose  putty  should  be  re¬ 
removed  from  nail  holes,  joints,  and 
cracks,  and  fresh  putty  put  in  after 
the  first  coat  of  paint  has  dried. 

Surfaces  that  have  been  varnished 
or  enameled  should  he  rubbed  with 
fine  sandpaper,  curled  horsehair,  or  fine 
steel  wool  until  the  gloss  is  removed. 
If  such  surfaces  are  marred,  prepared 
varnish  remover  should  be^  used, 
smoothing  the  wood  after  it  is  dry 
with  steel  wool  or  sandpaper.  Painted 
or  varnished  woodwork  in  kitchens 
and  bathrooms  should  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water  and  then  thoroughly 
sponged  with  clean  water.  Floors  that 
have  been  treated  with  some  mineral 
oils  can  not  be  painted  or  varnished. 

Shingles  or  other  wooden  surfaces 
that  have  been  treated  with  creosote 
or  creosote  stains  can  not  be  painted 
until  they  have  weathered  for  several 
years. 

Wood  that  has  been  whitewashed 
can  not  be  painted  until  the  white¬ 
wash  has  been  removed  as  completely 
as  possible. 

Surfaces  that  have  been  coated  with 
tar  or  other  bituminous  materials 
should  be  coated  with  shellac  varnish 
before  they  are  painted  with  oil  paints. 
If  soft,  such  surfaces  should  be  coated 
with  sand  before  they  are  painted  or 
whitewashed. — U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1452. 


New  World’s  Record  Set  for 
Non-Stop  Tractor  Run 

WITH  the  only  mechanical  difficulty 
experienced  during  the  course  of 
the  trial  the  loosening  of  a  valve  push 
rod,  which  was  adjusted  without  stop¬ 
ping,  the  world’s  record  non-stop  trac¬ 
tor  run — seventeen  days  and  nights  of 
continuous  operation — recently  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  California  by  engineers  of 
the  state  agricultural  farm. 

The  test  was  held  on  a  large  ranch 
near  Rio  Vista,  near  Davis,  the  site  of 
the  state  farm.  The  tractor  was  put  at 
the  task  of  disking  a  field  from  which  a 
crop  of  sugar  beets  had  just  been  har¬ 
vested. 

The  first  time  over  the  field  was  very 
rough,  some  clods  being  so  large  as  to 
scrape  on  the  bottom  of  the  tractor 
crankcase.  The  only  stops  which  were 
made  were  those  for  refueling  and  ser¬ 
vicing,  about  fifteen  minutes  four  times 
a  day  serving  this  purpose.  Even  then, 
the  engine  was  not  stopped. 

The  tractor  was  equipped  with  ther¬ 
mometers  by  which  the  temperature  in 
the  radiator,  fuel  tank,  crankcase  and 
transmission  were  read  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals.  The  machine  also  was  equipped 
with  special  recording  mechanisms  to 
determine  the  distance  traveled  and  the 
amount  of  the  load  pulled. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the 


official  run  the  tractor  was  put  on  a 
maximum  power  test  to  determine  the 
power  the  engine  could  develop  after 
its  gruelling  run  without  readjustment. 
Calculations  revealed  that  this  was 
twenty-one  horsepower  and  that  its 
maximum  pull  was  3000  pounds. 

In  its  408  hours  of  operation,  only 
twenty-three  of  which  were  required 
for  servicing,  the  tractor  covered  1330 
miles  and  disked  1280  acres.  The  fuel 
consumption  was  1151%  gallons  and 
the  oil  consumption  117%  quarts. 

A  complete  report  is  to  be  published 
by  the  engineers  showing  the  amount 
and  location  of  engine  wear  and  other 
pertinent  facts  relative  to  the  run.— 
Kenneth  Anderson. 


Blasting  Caps  Are 
Dangerous 

FARMERS,  contractors  and  builders, 
and  all  others  who  use  blasting  caps 
in  connection  with  explosives,  are  asked 
to  take  special  care  to  see  that  no 
blasting  caps  are  left  about  where  chil¬ 
dren  can  find  them.  During  the  past 
year  approximately  500  children  were 
maimed  or  crippled  as  a  result  of  ex¬ 
plosions  of  blasting  caps  which  they 
picked  up  where  they  had  been  left  by 
careless  workmen.  In  some  cases  chil¬ 
dren  were  killed. 

Statistics  gathered  on  accidents  of 
this  nature  show  that  about  eighty  per 
cent  of  them  occur  in  rural  or  semi- 
rural  districts.  •  Blasting  caps  seem  to 
have  a  fascination  for  many  boys,  who 
try  to  explode  them  by  hammering, 
picking  or  throwing  them  into  bonfires. 
Numbers  of  cases  at  law  have  resulted 
from  the  injuries  sustained  by  boys. 
Parents  have  sued  and  obtained  dam¬ 
ages  against  companies  and  individuals 
who  have  been  responsible  for  leaving 
blasting  caps  carelessly  about.  But 
above  all,  this  carelessness  takes  a 
serious  toll  of  the  children  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  because  it  results  in  loss  of  eyes, 
hands  limbs  and  other  injuries  which 
unfit  them  for  useful  occupations  in 
later  life. 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
sonally,  I  do  not  care  for  a  too  level 
country  where  the  flat  land  stretches 
on  and  on  monotonously  to  the  distant 
horizon  as  it  does  in  many  parts  of  the 
West,  but  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  at 
least  those  parts  which  I  have  seen, 
are  rolling  country  with  many  small 
lakes  and  pretty  little  streams  and 
rivers.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  little 
waterfalls  in  one  of  these  streams  is 
now  included  in  the  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  and  was  made  famous  by  Long' 
fellow  in  his  “Song  of  Hiawatha. 
These  are  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha, 
about  which  the  poet  wrote : 

In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 

Where  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Flash  and  gleam  among  the  oak  t>ee  > 
Laugh  and  leap  into  the  valley. 

There  the  ancient  Arrow-maker  ^ 
Made  his  arrow-heads  of  sandstone. 
With  him  dwelt  his  dark-eyed  dangi  ■ 
ter. 

Wayward  as  the  Minnehaha ,  . 

With  her  moods  of  shade  and  sunsiw  > 
Eyes  that  smiled  and  frowned  a 
nate. 

Feet  as  rapid  as  the  river, 

Tresses  floiving  like  the  water ; 

And  as  musical  a  laughter; 

And  he  named  her  from  the  river, 
From  the  waterfall  he  named  her, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water."  *  ‘ 

Hear  the  rustling  of  her  garment s 
From  behind  the  waving  curtain, 

As  one  sees  the  Minnehaha  ^ 

Gleaming,  glancing  throng  n 

Jj'f'CLTXCJvCS 

As  one  hears  the  Laughing  Water, 

From  behind  its  screen  of  branen 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


•»  r 


Brooding  Chicks 


are  large  this  has  an  advantage  in 
actually  training  chicks  to  learn  to  use 
the  heat  of  the  stove  rather  than 
straying  away  to  colder  parts  of  the 
house  where  they  will  get  chilled. 
Whether  you  actually  use  this  idea  or 
not,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  round  off  the 
corners  of  your  house  to  prevent 
chicks  from  crowding  and  piling  up. 


L  H.  Hiscock 


BROODERS  are  a 
good  deal  like  in¬ 
cubators.  There  are  plenty  of  them  on 
the  market,  using  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  kind  of  fuel.  Here,  again,  it  is 
largely  a  case  of  a  man  living  up  to 
the  instructions  that  come  with  the 
ordinary  brooder 
equipment.  There 
are,  however,  cer¬ 
tain  outside  condi¬ 
tions  which  have  a 
great  bearing  on 
the  operation  of 
such  equipment. 

For  instance,  one 
would  hardly  think 
of  installing  the 
modern  electric 
brooder  in  a  colony 
house  that  is  at  the 
mercy  of  all  kinds 
of  weather;  the  cost 
of  the  current  under  practically  per¬ 
petual  operation  and  its  probable  in¬ 
ability  to  give  sufficient  heat  would  be 
the  deciding  factors  against  its  use. 
Such  conditions  demand  heat,  and  the 
heater  that  is  used  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  will  have  plenty  of  re¬ 
serve  to  meet  any  emergency.  The 
best  way  to  test  your  equipment,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  new,  is  to  set  it  up  and 
run  it  for  a  few  days  before  you  put 
chicks  under  it.  A  great  many  per¬ 
sons  ask  me  if  oil  brooders  are  as  good 
as  coal.  I  have  used  both  at  various 
times  and  found  them  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  During  cold  weather,  especially 
where  brooder  houses  are  subject  to 
cold  winds,  coal  is  more  economical 
and  has  somewhat  more  reserve  from 
the  standpoint  of  heat. 

Small  Details  Are  Important 

The  trouble  with  young  chicks  today 
is  not  so  much  with  the  brooding 
equipment  as  it  is  in  the  actual  care 
of  the  young  birds  themselves.  Poor 
feeding,  chilling,  overheating,  crowd¬ 
ing,  contamination,  and  last,  unavoid¬ 
able  disease,  cause  many  losses.  The 
great  stress,  today,  is  all  on  disease, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  such  a  condition,  but 
right  here  in  the  immediate  vicinity  I 
have  seen  so  many  times  the  little 
things  that  make  or  break  a  bunch  of 
chicks,  and  it  is  about  some  of  these 
things  that  I  want  to  write  now. 

First  of  all,  what  about  feed?  And 
right  here  is  where  I  will  get  in  wrong 
with  certain  persons,  but  if  you  want 
my  honest  opinion  and  advice,  start 
your  chicks  on  the  best  commercial 
chicks  starters  that  any  given  company 
has  to  recommend.  The  ordinary  home- 
mixed  ration  is  high  in  fiber  content, 
poor  in  the  mix,  and  probably  too 
coarse  for  good  assimilation. 

Many  Chicks  Killed  By  Kindness 

Second,  do  not  feed  your  chicks  until 
they  are  at  least  around  sixty  hours 
old,  and  here  again  I  am  in  disagree¬ 
ment  with  many  persons  who  recom¬ 
mend  otherwise,  but  on  the  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  chicks  that  went  away  from  my 
hatchery  last  year,  the  chicks  that  al¬ 
most  invariably  did  the  best  were  those 
that  received  no  feed  until  they  were 
around  that  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  chicks  unquestionably  can  go 
longer  without  food — I  recall  one  lot 
that  received  no  food  for  eighty-four 
hours  without  ill  effect,  yet  seventy 
hours  ought  to  be  the  outside  limit. 

This  brings  us  to  the  brooder  house 
itself  plus  the  equipment  for  heating. 
What  is  the  right  temperature?  A 
thermometer  is  the  guide  of  the  actual 
heat,  but  the  chicks  themselves  are  the 
best  indication  of  successful  brooding, 
ft  they  are  jammed  against  the  stove 
they  are  cold;  if  they  are  out  running 
ground,  eating  and  drinking,  dodging 
m  under  the  hover  now  and  then  for  a 
foment  or  two,  there  is  no  reason  to 
orry.  if  they  are  away  from  the 
°ve,  out  against  the  walls  of  the 

th US  v,  and  never  8°  near  or  Set  under 
ae  hover,  your  temperature  is  too 


By  L.  H.  HISCOCK 


high.  After  dark, 
take  a  trip  out  to 
the  house;  if  your  brooder  is  just  about 
O.  K.  in  operation  you  will  find  them 
just  about  under  the  outer  edge  of  the 
hover.  If  they  are  too  warm  they  may 
be  out  a  little  beyond  the  actual  hover, 
but  if  they  are  cold  they  will  be  actu¬ 
ally  under  it.  The  only  thing  that 
may  actually  disturb  this  balance  is 
when  the  house  is  exposed  and  wind  or 
drafts  strike  the  floor.  Then  they  will 
generally  all  be  found  on  the  warm 
side.  For  early  spring  and  for  exposed 
positions  I  really  think  it  is  a  mistake 
not  to  bank  the  house  a  little  so  that 
the  wind  will  not  come  up  through  the 
floor. 

A  great  many  people  run  a  wire 
fence  around  their  brooders  during  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  confining  the 
chicks  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of 
the  outside  of  the  hover.  Where  houses 


Broiler  Marketing  Hints 

The  season  of  broiler  marketing  is  at 
hand  and  it  would  be  well  to  review 
some  pointers  in  regard  to  their  mar¬ 
keting: 

1.  Study  the  markets  at  hand  to  de¬ 
termine  which  you  can  best  supply 
advantageously. 

2.  The  markets  prefer  broilers  from 

2  to  2  y2  lbs.  in  weight  that  are  of 
good  quality,  with  the  keel  bone  well 
covered  with  flesh,  and  deep-meated. 

3.  Live  poultry  coops  should  be 
strong,  light,  high  enough  for  the  birds 
to  stand  and  easy  to  handle.  A  coop 

3  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide  and  1  ft.  deep 
will  accommodate  from  twelve  to 
twenty  broilers  comfortably.  Over¬ 
crowding  should  always  be  avoided. 

4.  Plan  to  have  the  birds  arrive  on 

( Continued  on  Page  22) 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder 
than  you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of 
ordinary  shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater, 
will  cost  you  only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  ana  will  send  you 
plans  for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder 
Heater,  for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brood¬ 
er  Heater  holds  one  Quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  1 0  Pays  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the 
best  brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30 
days  and  get  your  money  back.  When  ordering,  please 
give  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  for  my  free  Booklet 
”* Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  427-K  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


AVENAMUS ' 


CARBOUNEUM  im||-  j 

The  Standard  Insecticide  for  . 

53  Years  BlUO 

Write  for  Circular  ^funded  ^ 

CARBOUNEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO? 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS  VT^Kni 


applied  ONCEAYEAR 
in  Poultry  houses 

Kills  Mites 
BlueJBugs 

:  MONEY 


The 

Farmall  Story 
is  well  told 
by  these  men 

They  farm  with  Farmalls . 
Their  letters  make  inter¬ 
esting  reading,  too* 


....  The  FARMALL 

plants  up  to  60  acres  in  an  8-hour  day,  with 
4-row  planter.  In  cultivating ,  with  4-row  outfit 
as  shown  here,  it  cleans  35  to  50  acres  a  day, 
and  in  later  cultivatings  50  to  60  acres  a  day. 
Two-row  work  in  proportion.  Handles  all  haying 
jobs,  cutting  a  14-foot  swath  with  7-foot  Farmall- 
po  wered  mower  and  7-foot  trailer  mower  attached; 
also  rakes,  loaders,  etc.  Plows  two  furrows,  pulls 
all  seed-bed  implements,  and  operates  grain  and 
com  harvesting  machines. 


“JUST  FINISHED  cultivating  75 
acres  of  corn.  My  Farmall  will  work 
in  crooked  rows  where  a  snake  would 
get  lost,  and  it  does  a  fine  job  of 
cultivating.” 

Robert  Sowle 

Mona,  Mont. 

“I  HAD  235  acres  of  corn  which  I 
cared  for  alone,  besides  milking  8 
cows.  If  I  hadn’t  had  a  Farmall  I 
would  have  had  to  use  three  4-horse 
teams  and  two  hired  men.  I  think 
horse  farming  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Wouldn’t  sell  my  Farmall  at  any 
rice  unless  I  could  get  another.  It 
as  saved  me  time  and  labor  and 
made  me  money.” 

Reggie  Garrett 

Amherst,  S.  D. 


E 


“I  WILL  NEVER  cultivate  corn 
with  horses  again  when  the  Farmall 
can  be  had.  The  Farmall  is  the  best 
all-purpose  tractor  that  can  be  bought. 
Give  me  McCormick -Deering  ma¬ 
chines  every  time.  They  are  the  only 
kind  I  will  recommend  to  my  friends 
and  neighbors.” 

C.  Elmer  Wright 

Springhope,  Pa. 


“I  HAVE  GIVEN  the  Farmall  a 
good  trial  in  plowing.  I  surely  think 
the  world  of  it  and  don’t  want  to  farm 
without  the  Farmall.” 

Samuel  H.  Froehlich 

Princeton,  Minn. 

“I  USE  a  Farmall  but  I  have  not  as 
much  as  a  singletree  to  hitch  horses 
onto.  Have  no  desire  to  own  horses.” 
Adolph  Anderson 
Montevideo,  Minn. 

“WE  FARM  200  acres  with  ourFarm- 
all — 105  of  com  and  75  of  oats.  Put 
the  oats  in  in  2  days,  had  a  tandem 
disk  and  2-section  harrows  on  the 
Farmall.  With  a  2-row  cultivator  we 
cultivated  20  to  22  acres  a  day  the 
first  two  cultivations  and  30  to  35 
on  high  speed  the  last  2  cultivations. 
It  is  the  best  corn  plow  I  ever 
handled.” 

Claude  Wessling 

Paton,  Iowa 

“I  HAVE  two  little  boys  (13  and  11 
years)  and  they  do  anything  I  can  do 
with  my  Farmall.  They  run  it  all  the 
time.” 

Bob  Taylor,  Savannah,  Tenn. 


“I  CONSIDER  my  Farmall  the  most 
wonderful  tractor  made.  I  cultivate, 
mow  hay,  plow,  disk,  run  our  binder, 
cut  wood,  etc.  I  am  astonished  at  the 
amount  and  kind  of  work  it  will  do. 
The  Farmall  is  to  my  mind  the 
greatest  piece  of  machinery  ever 
brought  onto  this  or  any  other  farm. 
I  cannot  praise  the  F armall  too  highly, 
and  really  love  to  use  it.” 

F.  P.  LeCompte 

Urbana,  Va. 

“THE  FARMALL  is  the  greatest 
machine  developed  for  farmers  since 
the  reaper.” 

H.  A.  Finch,  Jr. 
McKinney,  Tex. 

“I  AM  sure  I  am  safe  in  saying  it  is 
at  least  one-third  cheaper  to  farm  with 
a  Farmall  than  with  horses.” 

Leslie  G.  Arnold 

Arcadia,  Neb. 

“THE  ONLY  job  for  which  I  find 
the  tractor  not  practical  is  gathering 
the  eggs.” 

Orvis  Schroyer 

Maple  Park,  III. 


Jf  Write  for  the  FARMALL  catalog . 

See  the  dealer  for  a  demonstration .  jf  ^ 

International  Harvester  Company 

OT  A  til  A1*l  po 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (incorporated.)  Chicago,  Illinois 
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%»#.  PINE  TREE  CHICKS  K?# 


DEPENDABLE  FOR  37  YEARS— REDUCED  APRIL  PRICES 

Let  the  Reliable  Pine .  Tree  Hatchery  supply  you  with  dependable  April  chicks.  Prices  sharply 
reduced.  All  our  S.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks  are  from  A.  P.  A.  Certified  matings. 

SHIPMENT  THIS  WEEK  AND  WEEK  OF  APRIL  15TH 

25  50  "  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns,  A.  P.  A.  Certified . $3.75  $7.00  $13.50  $65.00  $125.00 

R,  I.  Reds  and  Bd.  Plymouth  Rocks .  4.75  8.75  16.00  77.50  155.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes  .  5.50  10.50  r  20.00  97.50  190.00 

White  Rocks  . . . : .  5.25  10.00  19.00  95.00  185.00 

Br.  Leg.  and  Anconas  .  4.75  8.75  16.00  77.50  155.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 7.75  14.75  28.00  137.50  275.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . . . . . .  3.50  6.75  11.00  55.00  110.00 

SPECIAL  MATINGS  4c  a  chick  higher.  Prom  breeders  of  outstanding  quality. 

We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  No  shipments  C.  O.  I). 

S.  C,  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10  weeks  old.  May  delivery,  $1  each,  express  collect. 
From  A.  P.  A.  Certified  matings. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  55  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U  S. 


s 


- EIGENRAUCH  FARMS- 

RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


18™  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  o  f  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 


C.  0.  D. 

.  .  Send  only  $1 

JJOnt  miss  this  chance  to  get  a  start  with  Wolf's  extra  Quality  pure-bred  high 
producing  stock.  Even  breeder  produced"  on  free  range  and  health  of  chicks 
is  safeguarded.  Qet  Gur  Catalog  and  price  List 

Tells  about  prizes  won  by  our  birds.  Read  about  Mary  Ilencel  who  made  over 
$1000  profit  in  one  year  with  birds  of  our  breeding.  All  leading  breeds — prices 
very  attractive.  Write  today.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  Toe  picking  stopped  in¬ 
stantly  with  WTolf’s  “No-Pick.”  Order  box  today.  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


hatched n^joLD  SbTISFh  CTORY'  CHICKS 


POSTPAID  PRICES — 'AMERICA’S  FAMOUS  PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS— 

100 %  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh..  Br.,  Bf.,  Blk.  Leghorns;  Sheppard's  Anconas  . $4.00  $7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $1 15.00 

Bar.,  WTh.  &.  Bf.  Rocks;  Bf.  Orp. ;  Reds;  Blk.  Minorcas  .  4.50  8.00  15.00  70.00  135.00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns;  Wh.  Wyandottes;  Bf.  Minorcas  .  4.75  8.50  16.00  75.00  145.00 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  W.vand;  Reds;  Rocks;  W’ycoff  W.  Leg;  Wh.  Min...  5.00  9.50  18.00  85.00  160.00 

Heavy  Mixed  50,  $6;  100  $11.50;  500  $55;  1000  $105.  Light  Mixed  50  $5;  100  $9;  500  $42;  1000 
$85.  J.  Blk.  Giants  100  $20.  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings  28c  each.  Not  Postpaid  to  Canada. 

We  have  bred  the  Highest  Quality  for  21  years.  Matings  culled  and  selected  by  Experts  for 
Heavy  Winter  Laying.  Careful,  personal  service  on  all  orders.  We  ship  C.O.D.  Bank  References. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Catalog 

Member 


FREE. 

I.B.C.A. 


Here:  Nearly  Everyone  Raises 
Full  Blooded  “AMERICAN”  Quality  Chicks 

Write  now  for  our  new  low  prices.  Your  opportunity  to 
get  our  special  flock  mating  chicks  at  utility  prices.  Chicks 
shipped  C.  O.  D.  Catalogue  and  prices  on  request.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  15  breeds.  Write  now. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


BABY  S*  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks . . . $4.00  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  HO 

leavy  Mixed . . .  1 1  52.50 

Light  Mixed .  10  47.50 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices.' 

FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No.  120 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 

per  100  500  1000 

S.C.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  52.50  $100.00 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  per 
100,  for  March  and  April.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid. 
New  circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  49 
ra  SINGLE  COMB  ri  Vt.  Certified;  Tested  free 

Rhode  island  redS 

Started  Chicks:  3000  Baby  Chicks  weekly:  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  AlO,  HARTLAND,  VT. 


Chick  Barqqirv 


mail  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

iConrse  of  SHO-ME  CHICKS  if  desired.  Direct  “  1 

[  ii\\  fromMissoari’sGreatglOO.OOOHatchery. 

World’s  Lowest  Prices  for  quality  offered  | 
rOUT Try  _ n  1*. ~v.  «i  rtn  1 0H  hooka 


VYOrlQ  B  JJOWCoL  X  llvco  —  , 

.  .  r  i  —low  as  7>^c  each.  $1.00  per  100  books 
IJSfncf  I  order.  Guaranteed,  vigorous  chicks  from 
G  I  bisr-type , heavyweight  flocks.  Same  strains 


m  1  Dig-type, neavyweigut  uupm.^v 

-  that  win  at  famous  egg  laying  contests. 

100%  alive,  prepaid.  Poultry  course,  10  lessons,  filled 
with  secrets  of  poultry  raising,  FREE 

Write  now  for  FREE  CATALOG  &  BARGAIN I  PRICES.  u__ 

SMITH  BROS.  HATCHERIES,  Box  410.  , MEXICO,  MO. 


m 

L 


Breed  squabs  and 
make  money.  *  Sold 
by  millions  at  higher 
■  prices  than 
1  chickens.  Write 
*  at  once  for  two 
i  free  books  tell- 
I  ing  how  to  do 

___ _  _  ...  it.  One  is  48 

pages  printed  in  colors, other  82  pages.  Ask  for  Books  Sand  4. 
-Yon  will  bo  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Com¬ 
pany,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massa- 
chumtlt  EstablisfeeOa  yean,  Reference,  say  bank,  t 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.C.B.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Buff  Orpingtons' &  Reds..;.. .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  FarmRicHF?ELD*  Pa. 


( Continued  from  Page  21) 

the  market  early  in  the  morning  so 
that  an  early  weighing  will  be  assured, 
and  preventing  some  loss  from  shrink¬ 
age. 

5.  Never  have  birds  arrive  on  the 
market  on  Saturday  or  they  may  be 
held  over  until  Monday  before  being 
weighed. 

6.  Before  shipping,  feed  the  birds 
well  on  some  well  soaked  grain  and 
give  them  plenty  of  water  or  skimmed 
milk  to  drink.  If  the  broilers  will  be 
on  the  road  longer  than  four  hours, 
fasten  a  large  tomato  can  filled  with 
well-soaked  grain  inside  the  coop. 

7.  Do  not  put  a  can  of  water  alone 
in  the  coop,  and  do  not  throw  feed 
on  the  shipping  crate  floor.  They  will 
both  be  wasted. 

8.  One  ounce  of  grain  is  allowed  in 
the  crops  of  broilers  on  arrival  in  the 
New  York  markets. 

9.  Ship  only  healthy  stock.  It  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  end  as  you  may  pay 
transportation  on  birds  that  will  die 
en  route,  or  be  taken  out  by,  health 
officers  on  the  markets. — Douglas  Roy. 


Hens  Have  Lumps  Linder 
Skin 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  concern¬ 
ing  our  hens.  In  dressing  several  for  can¬ 
ning  we  discovered  three  that  had  small 
pumpkin  seed  shaped,  hard  particles  lying 
in  the  tissues  directly  under  the  skin. 
They  were  uniform  in  shape  and  covered 
with  a  very  thin  transparent  membrane. 
They  were  mostly  in  clusters.  They 
seemed  calcareous  in  nature  for  after 
cooking  they  would  crumble  between  your 
thumb  and  fore  finger.  These  hens  were 
very  fat  but  not  laying  and  apparently 
would  not  lay  for  some  time.  Is  this  a 
disease?  If  so  is  it  contagious?  Would 
this  condition  make  the  meat  unfit  for 
eating? — C.  H.  S.,  New  York. 

THE  condition  which  you  describe 
is  very  unusual  and  apparently  is 
not  an  infectious  disease.  The  only 
authority  that  seems  to  describe  a  con¬ 
dition  of  this  sort,  which  I  have  been 
able  to  find,  is  Professor  Kaupp.  He 
says  that  these  bodies  may  form  in 
most  any  breed,  but  birds  of  a  thin 
skin  are  apt  to  be  more  susceptible. 
They  are  apparently  of  no  constitu¬ 
tional  significance,  and  all  efforts  to 
isolate  or  reproduce  the  organism  that 
causes  the  condition  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  His  only  suggestion  for  a  pos¬ 
sible  cause  of  the  condition  is  that 
it  may  be  the  “calcification  of  a  para¬ 
sitic  invasion.” 

Under  the  circumstances,  especially 
in  view  of  no  active  organism  being 
responsible  for  the  condition,  I  can 
see  no  harm  in  the  use  of  the  meat  for 
eating. — L.  H.  Hiscock. 


It’s  easier  to  pick  the  poor  layers 
out  of  a  good  flock,  than  to  select  the 
good  layers  who  may  be  in  a  flock  with 
a  had  record. 


PGl 


Portable 
Poultry 
Houses . 


8  x  8  ft.  Dry  Front  House 


WYCKOFF  &  BARRON  FC0HRICMKASY 

100  500  1000 

United  strain  Leghorns . $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Wyckoff  or  Barron  Leghorns .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Barred  Rocks . 10.00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks . . .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  30.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


“TIME  IS  MONEY” 
Why  Not  Save  Both? 

No  need  to  spend  time  carpentering  when 
we  can  supply  a  Brooder,  Colony  or  Laying 
House  for  less  than  you  would  pay  for  the 
materials  alone.  Approved  designs;  select 
kiln-dried  lumber;  skilled  workmanship. 

Send  for  free  Catalog  showing  many  types 
of  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Houses,  Rabbit 
Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels. 

Er  vniiur.  rn  97  De'iot  street, 

.  c.  iuumj  LU.  Randolph.  Mass. 


FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BABY  CHICKS 

with  an  official  record.  Ask  for  our 
Baby  Chick  Book  describing  our  Pedi¬ 
greed  Cornell  Chicks  from  stock  that 
has  laid  from  200  to  312  eggs  in 
their  pullet  year  and  mated  to  breed¬ 
ers  that  have  averaged  over  200  eggs 
in  their  pullet  year.  Also  describes 
our  144,000  egg  hatchery  with  22 
years  experience  in  hatching  Baby  Chicks.  Leghorns 
Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  and  Giants’ 
The  home  of  better  Chicks  at  lower  cost 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  a  Specialty 

Per  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.00  $110.00 

Barred  Rocks .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130  00 

R.  I.  Reds.  .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  12.00  57.50  1 10  00 

Light  Mixed .  5.00  9.00  42.00  80  00 

Our  White  Leghorn  Cockerels:  Sire— from  hen  that 
laid  312  eggs  per  year.  Hens— 254-290  eggs  Actual 
365  day  trap  nest  record.  All  chicks  Postpaid  to 
your  door.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  di¬ 
rect  or  write  for  free  circular. 

PENN  HATCHERY,  Dalmatia,  Penna. 

Formerly  Sunshine  Hatchery 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  delivery 

......  .  „  .  ,  10  0  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $13  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas  .  15  72.50  140 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.  ,BI.  Minorcas.  16  77.50  150 

Assorted:  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each,  $30  per  100.  All  chicks  for  May  delivery  Ic  less. 
Also  special  mating  blood  tested  chicks  and  two  and 
six  weeks  old  chicks.  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  circular.  10%  books 
order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.D. 


TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  UBEBR°TXY,12 


N.  Y. 


D  A  RV  ruvrirc  hatched  by  the 

DAD  JL  LllILIiS  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-iay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas.  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broil¬ 
ers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n,  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


Pennsylvania  Co-Operative 
Leghorn  Farms 

Breeding  COCKERELS  with  RECORDS  to  303  EGGS. 
PURE  TANCRED-HOLLYWOOD -BARRON  STRAINS 
White  Leghorns — Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns — QUALITY 
EXTRAORDINARY  —  PRICE  WAY  DOWN  —  SHIP 
C.  O.  D.  Get  our  prices  quick. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms, 

Box  314  Grampian,  Pa. 

RARV  ri4Tri<r<;  ORDER  direct  from 

1  LniLNJ  this  adi  and  5ave  time. 

Free  range  bred  25  50  1  0  0  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $58.75  $115 

Ancona  &  Black  Leghorns  3.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  3.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns . ; . $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Rocks .  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.au 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.50 

Peking  Ducklings .  7.50  14.50  28.00 

Mixed  Ducklings .  6.50  13.00  25.00 

John  Shadel  Hatchery  ••TOST*' 

TAKE  NOTICE 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57,50  5  ' 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  67.5U 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.50  16  75-u 

Light-Mixed  .  3.00  5.00  9  «.5U  » 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  ! 2  “7-5U '  ...j 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  a 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  P®' 

Pure  bred.  B!o°d  tested 
free  range  b r  e®d® |2C, 
Leghorns.  Anconas, 
Rocks,  Reds,  '4cAia'nts, 
pingtons.  Minorcas,  15c.  BlacK  ,  j.ree, 
ive  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Man 
Farms,  Washingtonville,  ^ 


CHICKS 

andottes,  Orpingtons 
20c.  100%  live 

Seidelton 
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5  Lb.  Leghorns"^ 

"  The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylvania’s 
healthy  mountain  top.  Get  your 
chicks  from  certified  record  strains 
above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hollywood, 
Tancred,  Barron  Matings.  Hatch 
weekly  pure  white  eggs  up  to  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful  Color 
Plate  Leghorn  Catatogue  Free. 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $12.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  select .  14.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 

l/2c  less  in  500  lots.  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

25  chicks  add  2c,  50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Fared  I’ost  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

m  NACE,  Prop.  McAtlSTERVILLE,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.Rocks&  S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12  Richfield,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

of  one  hundred  ordered.  April  hatched  chicks.  Leghorns, 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black — $14.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minoreas,  Anconas,  $16.00  per  100;  White 
Bocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $18.00  per  100. 
March,  $2  more;  May,  $2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom 
hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mired  broiler  chicks.  Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy,  12c; 
All  Heavy,  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
husky,  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone 
1603  or  1604. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  .. 
b’h.  Wyandottes 

Hocks  or  Reds . 

Wh.  Leghorns....;. 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed . 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 
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Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

B.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.25  $12 

C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14 

Mixed  Chicks . 2.75  5.25  10 

Leghorns  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records  of 
291-300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100% 
2ood,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

green  forest  poultry  farm 

J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

from  A  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN.  Three  years  blood 
tested  for  white  diarrhea  and  under  State  supervision, 
barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  Leg- 
iiorns.  Moderately  priced.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BYRON  PEPPER  &  SONS 

_ BOX  11,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 

Wyckoff  Tancred  f  U  I  V 
White  Leghorns  I  I  * 

Bo<*  your  order  now  for  March  and  April  Chicks. 

$12.00  per  100  $57.50,  500  $110,  1000 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

J-  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  No.  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


QOLD  MEDAL  CHICKS 

w” Choice  Chicks  at  Popular  Prices.  50  100  500  1000 
p  "  ®r-.  Buff  Leghorns  Anconas  .  .$7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

wred,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds .  8.50  16  77.50  150 

landottes,  Orpingtons,  Minoreas....  9.00  17  82.50  160 
•uixed  Chicks,  $12,  100.  All  shipments  Postpaid.  Finest 
“Wk.  Greatest  Profit  Makers.  100%  Safe  Delivery. 

G°1<1  Medal  Chickeries,  Box  444,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
"Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE. 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


Natnpton’s  Black  Leghorn  {?,?* 


A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A, 


Old  Chicks. 
Kind  that  lay. 

Pittstown,  N.J. 


AATHENEON  CHICKS 


O  LAY 


*  Big— Husky— Vitality  Chicks 

From  Healthy  Bred-T o-Lay  Flocks 

Atheneon  Chicks  are  from  Selected  Eggs  that  hatch  12  to  13 
pounds  per  hundred  boxed  for  shipment.  CHICKS  YOU  CAN 
RAISE  and  that  will  grow  into  SURE  PROFIT  meat  and 
egg  production. 

Special  Matings  from  the  World’s  Finest  Exhibition  and  Egg  Laying  Strains 

Consider  these  high  quality  strains  which  we  have 
established  in  our  matings:  White  Leghorns — 

IMPORTED  and  PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON. 

Barred  Rocks— PARK’S  BRED-TO-LAY.  OWEN'S 
S.C.  Reds.  HOLTERMAN’S  ARISTOCRAT  PEDI¬ 
GREED  LINE  Barred  Rocks.  FISIIEL’S  White 
Rocks  DILLINGHAM’S  Buff  Rocks.  MARTIN’S 
200  EGG  LINE  White  Wyandottes.  Similar  de¬ 
pendable  quality  in  14  Popular  Varieties. 

Mr.  Moody  of  Connecticut  orders  7600  White 
Leghorns  for  Mareli  shipment — his  third  year  with 

ATHENEON  VITALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BRED  FOR  PROFIT 

Long  experience  in  flock  breeding  and  scientific  incubation  is  a  guarantee  of  protection  to  our  customers 

that  few  hatcheries  can  equal.  _ _ _ _ _ 

ORDER  NOW— direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  and  IMPORTANT  IN¬ 
FORMATION  ON  RAISING  CHICKS,  also  complete  prices  on  our  Special  Pedigreed  matings.  Ref.  Athens 
National  Bank.  I.  B.  C.  A. 

PRICES  ON  GRADE  A  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns;  Anconas . $7.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks;  S.  C.  and  R,  C.  Reds . . .  8.00 

White  .Wyandottes ;  Buff  Rocks :  Wh.  Minoreas ;  Campines . . .  8.25 

Buff  Orpingtons:  Sil.  L.  Wyandottes . . .  8.75 

Selected  Heavy  Breeds;  Odd  Lots . , . . . : . : . -  6.50 

For  Greater  Profits  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  from 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  BOX  96,  ATHENS,  OHIO 


ATHENEON  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  He  writes  Dec.  14,  1928:  "In  my  .first 
lot  of  3300  chicks  from  you  last  March  15,  the 
mortality  was  just  200  chicks  or  6%.  There  were 
very  few  culls,  and  we  housed  1450  pullets  at  5 
months  of  age.  At  6  months  they  laid  690  eggs 
and  on  Dec.  13th,  815  eggs.  The  cockerels  were 
all  gone  at  12  weeks,  the  last  800  weighed  1996 
lbs.,  topped  the  New  York  market  3c  bringing  35c. 
They  were  a  nice  lot.” 
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New  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free. 
Chick  losses  are  money  losses.  Our  chicks  will  not  only  LIVE,  but  they 
will  prove  more  profitable  layers  than  ordinary  chicks.  This  is  a  breeding 
farm  of  100  acres,  and  we  devote  the  greatest  care  to  hatching  the  best 
possible  chicks.  Send  for  circular  immediately. 

Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  Box  59  WallmgfOfd,  COMl. 


National  “Superbred”  Chicks 

Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering 

NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS  NOW 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . . $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns .  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . . .  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 9.00  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Light  Mixed — $9.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed — $10.00  per  100. 

Also  Black  Minoreas,  White  Minoreas,  Arconas,  Blue  Andelusians  and  Jersey  Black 
Giants.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  and  prices  on  our  Special  Mated  Chicks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  delivery.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


are  bred  to  make  money  lor  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world's  best  • 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred.  Ferris.  Owen  Farms, Daniels,  “* 
J  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
"culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ’  , 
c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  //\ 
•  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

t  F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N. 


New  York  State  Certification  Pays 

The  Key  to  Success  and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Bred  Poul¬ 
try  Today  is  Through  the  Purchase  of  High  Grade  Stock,  Eggs  or 
Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 
Formerly  New  Yor(;  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

The  Big  1929  Catalogue  is  off  the  press,  and  will  be  mailed 
Free  to  All  Requests.  Write. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Sec’y.  Box  Y  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


Schwe^lepsTHORp:BRjpeB^5 


THEY  LIVE  because  they  arc  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns* 
Barred  and  White  Rocks*  R.  L  Reds*  Anconas,  Black  Minorca*,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  CSC  and  up.  tOO*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  CUtk  Book. 

SCHWEGLEfTS  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.  V? 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 

BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  19-26; 


WE  SHIP  C.O.D. 

100  500  10'»» 

$13.00  $63.00  $125.00 
15.00  72.00  140.00 

17.00 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  Books  Order.  Catalog  free. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  21,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


APRIL  2-9-16-23-30. 

I’er  50 

Large  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . .  $7.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds . .  8.00 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas . . . . .  9.00 


i 


SEE  OUR 

COW  PRICES  , 
WHY  PAY  MORE?' 


Sieb’s  OVERSIZE  CHICKS  ail 
:  Pure  Bred  from  V  jrld’s  Famou3  /%, 
Bloodlines.  Will  grow  larger,  mature 
quicker,  lay  better,  pay  higher  profits.  100% 
live  delivery.  Immediate  shipment.  Catalog  Free. 

PRICES  PREPAID  25  SO  iOO  500 
Wh.  Bf.  Br.  Leg.  Anconas  $3.00  $5.75  $11.00  $52.60 
R.  C.Reds.Wh.  &SL.Wyn.  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.60 
Brd.  Wh.  &  Buff  Rock*  3.50 
Wh.  Mia.  S.  C.  Reds.  3.50 
Wh.  Orps.  3.75 
r  r,-f]  Bf.  Orps.  3.75 
—  ■>»/>  Black  Min.  3.25 
Hvy.  Asst’d.  3.00 


f  H.&L. Asst’d.  2.75 
Lt.  Aist’d.  2.50 
SIEB’S 
Box  225 
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SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

<5000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
t) vuv  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Shcrow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  50  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


100%  Live  Arrival 


100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  AVhite  Leghorns  $12  $57.50  $1 1 0 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns -  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds  _  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks _  9  42.50  80 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 


js  mwt  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

KA  llT  Wh.  Leghorns  II  per  100 

“  Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  12  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  9  per  100 

500  lots  *4c  less;  1000  lots  lc  less. 

100%  livo  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

circular! ,rei  C«  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling's  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Single  Comb.  White  Leghorns 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . 

Broiler  Chicks.  Heavy  Breed 
Broiler  Chicks.  Light  Breec 
Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY^’^0™’. 
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PENNA. 


CHICKS 


“State 
Supervised” 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
tlie  Penna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  19th  year.  Get  our  low 
prices  on  Reds.  Rocks,  Leghorns 
and  Minoreas.  Member  I.B.C.A. 

Catalogue  free. 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 


(The  old  reliable  plant) 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS  d 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Roeks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  R.  I.  Reds.  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black  Minoreas. 
White  and  Brown  leghorns.  Mottled  Anconas.  20,000 
Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free  range 
stock,  under  State  inspection.  100%  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

[l3  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  BlackJ: 
{Minoreas,  itocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes,  Hamburg's.]. 
{Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

[Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohioj 


BOS  QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers.  Several  varie¬ 
ties.  Low  prices.  Special  discounts.  No 
money  down.  Pay  10  days  before  ship¬ 
ment  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  free. 

Bos  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


WYCKOFF  and  BARRON  STRAIN,  White  Leghorn 
Chicks — II  cents  each;  $100  per  1000.  Prepaid  and 
safe  delivery '  guaranteed.  Our  19th  year.  Circular  free. 
$1.00  books  order.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY. 
Box  W,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  FALL 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys. 
Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 
Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA, 


(412)  24 


_  Our  Stores  . 
are  like  Your  Garden  / 


'  A  S  YE  SOW,  so  shall  ye  reap” — when  you 
carefully  plant  good  seeds  and  water, 
/  cultivate  and  care  for  the  plants,  you 

are  sure  to  be  rewarded  with  beautiful  flowers 
or  fine  vegetables. 

And  it  is  just  so  with  the  efforts  of  4 ‘Farm 
Service  Hardware  Store”  Merchants — for  as  we 
offer  you  the  best  of  hardware,  priced  as  low  as 
anywhere,  and  back  it  with  our  personal,  helpful, 
home-town  service,  so  do  we  grow  into  better 
and  bigger  stores.  The  more  patronage  you  give 
us,  the  better  we  can  serve  your  needs,  for  then 
we  are  able  to  carry  larger 
and  more  varied  stocks. 

Therefore,  the  more  you 
buy  from  us,  the  greater  will 
be  your  rewards  in  cash  sav¬ 
ings,  service  and  satisfaction. 


F^AARDEN  time  will  soon  be 
here .  Make  it  easier  this 
year  by  having  the  right 
tools  to  work  with .  “Farm 
Service ’*  Hardware  Store  as¬ 
sortments  offer  you  the  ut¬ 
most  in  value  and  depend¬ 
able  quality  always. 


Look  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


OimtScwice 
Hardware 
Stores 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  persona!  help 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases. 


The  Belvedere 
Hotel 

48th  St.,  West  of  Broadway 

Times  Square’s  Finest  Hotel 

Within  convenient  walking  dis¬ 
tance  to  important  business  cen¬ 
ters  and  theatres.  Ideal  transit 
facilities. 

450  Rooms, 

450  Baths. 

Every  room  an  outside  room — 
with  two  large  windows.  Large 
single  rooms,  size  11'6"  by  20' 
with  bath,  $4.00  per  day.  For 
two,  $5.00 — twin  beds,  $6.00. 
Large  double  rooms,  twin  beds, 
bath,  $6.00  per  day.  Special  week¬ 
ly  rates.  Furnished  or  unfurnish¬ 
ed  suites  with  serving  pantries, 
$95  to  $150  per  month.  Moderate¬ 
ly  priced  restaurant  featuring  a 
peerless  cuisine. 

Illustrated  booklet  free  on 
request 

CURTIS  A.  HALE, 

Managing  Director 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EDWARDS 


METAL 

ROOFING 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 


We  own  our  6wn  rolling  mills;  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory-to-con- 
6umer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sii ea  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action.Write  for  Roof- 
mm»  IT  ftp*  IT  mm*  and  Material  Book  No. 
e  162  and  for  Garage  Book. 

EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

_ BOOKS  412-462  Butler  St., 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package— a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam- 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 
LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  *  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


American  Agriculturist,  April  6,  1929 

Meals  for  Tourist  Lodgers 

Good  Food  Always  Attracts  and  Holds  Trade 


editor's  note — The  fty  Katherine  W.  Harris  or  three  days’  suppiv 

following  article  is  ^  y,  Sfate  Coll  of  Home  which,  if  the  weather 

is  very  warm,  may 
be  seared.  Smoked 


one  of  a  series  the  „ 

American  Agricul-  Economics 

TURIST  is  printing  written  by  special¬ 
ists  at  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Home  Economics.  Many  rural  peo¬ 
ple  already  conduct  tourist  homes, 
others  would  like  to  increase  their  cash 
income  by  entering  the  business.  In 
either  case  reliable  information  about 
the  right  way  to  attract  and  hold  tour¬ 
ists  is  a  real  service.- 


meats  and  fresh  eggs  must  fin  jn 
when  fresh  meat  is  not  available 
Broilers  during  their  season  are  quite 
profitable  and  very  popular.  It  saves 
time  to  halve  or  quarter  them  after 
cleaning  and,  if  a  pressure  cooker  is 
available,  to  partially  cook  them. 


Soup  Breaks  Awkward  Wait 


MANY  women  whose  homes  are  sit¬ 
uated  on  well  travelled  highways 
are  finding  it  profitable  to  take  over¬ 
night  guests.  Although  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  house  these  travellers  it  is  a 
little  more  difficult  to  plan  their  meals. 
Usually  the  guests  come  without  warn¬ 
ing  and  expect  a  substantial  supper 
and  breakfast. 

The  housewife  will  save  time  if  she 
plans  three  or  four  menus  which  will 
use  the  foods  she  has  available.  She 
should  estimate  to  the  best  of  her  abil¬ 
ity,  taking  the  market  value  of  the 
foods  used,  the  cost  of  each  menu. 
Once  this  is  done  she  will  have  some 
idea  how  much  she  must  charge  for 
her  meals  in  order  to  make  a  reason¬ 
able  profit.  She  will  be  able  to  add  to 
■  or  subtract  from  the  original  type 
meal  as  the  seasons  change  and  still 
know  approximately  what  it  is  costing 
her.  It  is  necessary  for  her  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  everything  used  is  worth 
money  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it 
has  been  produced  on  the  farm.  Be¬ 
cause  she  often  does  not  take  this  into 
consideration  she  may  find  she  is  los¬ 
ing  money  over  a  period  of  time. 

Coffee  Makes  or  Mars 
Reputation 

Breakfasts  are  not  difficult  to  plan 
for  but  may  quickly  eat  up  profits  if 
too  much  is  offered.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  cooked  cereals  the  majority  of 
breakfast  dishes  do  not  take  a  long 
time  to  prepare  and  it  is  possible  to 
save  food  and  energy  by  asking  the 
guests  what  they  prefer.  One  or  two 
uncooked  cereals  may  be  kept  on  the 
pantry  shelf  for  those  who  want  them. 
Cooked  cereal  which  is  left  over  will  be 
in  good  condition  for  another  break¬ 
fast  if  it  is  covered  with  water  before 
setting  away  and  then  reheated  in  a 
double  boiler  without  stirring. 

Coffee  is  one  thing  which  can  make 
a  poor  breakfast  seem  fairly  good  and 
ruin  one  which  is  excellent  in  other  re¬ 
spects.  It  pays  to  buy  a  good  grade  of 
coffee,  keep  it  in  an  air  tight  can,  buy 
it  frequently,  and  make  it  fresh  for  the 
guests.  If  the  housewife  is  using  an 
old-fashioned  coffee  pot  she  will  add 
cold  water  to  the  coffee  and  bring  it  to 
the  boil  or  pour  on  boiling  water  and 
boil  three  or  four  minutes.  In  either 
case  it  should  be  settled  with  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  water  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  five  minutes.  A  pinch  of  salt 
often  improves  the  flavor  and  good 
rich  cream  always  does. 

Provide  Cocoa  for  the  Children 

Frequently  there  are  children  to  be 
fed  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
weak  cocoa  for  them.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  saves  time  to  make  a  cocoa 
syrup  which  may  be  kept  in  a  covered 
jar  in  a  cool  place.  The  following 
recipe  uses  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-half 
cup  of  cocoa,  one  and  one-half  cups  of 
boiling  water.  This  is  brought  to  the 
boil  over  direct  heat,  then  cooked  in  a 
double  boiler  for  an  hour.  One  table¬ 
spoon  of  the  syrup  is  enough  for  each 
cup  of  hot  milk. 

Fruit,  cooked  or  uncooked  cereal, 
toast  and  a  beverage  make  a  good 
foundation  for  any  breakfast.  To  this 
may  be  added  any  of  the  typical  coun¬ 
try  breakfast  dishes  such  as  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  and  sausage,  bacon  and 
eggs,  ham  and  eggs,  fried  ham  with 
cream  gravy,  pork  tenderloin,  bacon 
and  fried  apples,  french  toast  with 
maple  syrup,  creamed  dried  beef  on 
toast,  or  liver  and  bacon. 

The  supper  meal  is  more  difficult 
since  it  is  usually  not  possible  to  keep 
much  fresh  meat  on  hand  in  warm 
weather.  It  is  practical  to  have  a  two 


Serving  soup  helps  out  because  it 
gives  the  housewife  a  longer  time  for 
preparation  of  the  meal  and  keeps  the 
guest  satisfied  to  wait.  This  means 
having  a  good  beef  or  chicken  stock  on 
hand  and  adding  to  it  a  can  of  pre¬ 
pared  vegetable,  tomato  or  chicken 
soup. 

The  combinations  to  choose  for  the 
main  part  of  the  meal  and  ways  of 
utilizing  left-overs  sometimes  prove 
troublesome.  The  following  sugges¬ 
tions  include  the  foods  which  the  aver¬ 
age  housekeeper  living  on  a  farm 
would  have  available.  These  combina¬ 
tions  include  at  least  one  fresh  vege¬ 
table  because  vegetables  crisp  and 
fresh  appeal  to  the  average  tourist  and 
do  much  for  the  general  palatability 
and  appearance  of  the  meal. 

Baked  ham  steak  with  baked  potato, 
creamed  string  beans,  and  lettuce  salad. 

Ham  loaf  with  scalloped  potatoes,  spin¬ 
ach  or  beet  greens,  lettuce,  cucumber  and 
tomato  salad. 

Potato  and  ham  souffle  (ground  ham, 
mashed  potato,  egg  yolk  and  stiffly  beat¬ 
en  egg  white)  with  creamed  carrots  and 
cabbage  salad. 

Shepherd’s  pie  (cooked  diced  meat  with 
vegetables,  gravy  and  mashed  potato 
top)  buttered  beets,  tomato  salad. 

Southern  hash  (hash  with  pimentoes, 
green  peppers  and  tomatoes  added) 
poached  egg,  fresh,  vegetable  salad. 

Bacon  and  fried  apples  with  creamed 
potatoes  and  corn  on  the  cob. 

Creamed  eggs  and  chipped  beef  on  toast 
with  scalloped  tomatoes  and  onion  and 
radish  salad. 

Welsh  rabbit  (cheese  in  cream  sauce 
with  beaten  egg  folded  in)  on  toast  with 
bacon  and  fruit  salad. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  housewife 
must  think  of  some  dessert.  It  is  not 
possible  to  make  up  cake  or  pie  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  but  fresh  fruits  with 
cream  and  cookies  makes  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute.  On  a  cool  day  a  sour  cream 
pudding  goes  well  and  is  quickly  made. 
The  recipe  is  given  below. 

In  the  long  run  good  country  food 
simply  prepared,  abundantly  and  neat¬ 
ly  served  will  be  the  slogan  which  will 
make  tourist  lodgers  popular. 

Sour  Cream  Pudding 

Butter  . 3  tablespoons 

Sugar  . . . 3  tablespoons 

Eggs  . I  tablespoon 

Milk  . %  cup 

Bread  Flour  .:. . . . l'/3  cups 

Baking  Powder  .  I  tablespoon 

Salt  . </3  teaspoon 

Sour  Cream  ...; . . .  l'/2  cups 

Brown  Sugar  . 2  cups 

Flour  . . . . I'/j  tablespoons 

Mix  the  sour  cream,  brown  sugar  and 
flour  together.  Mix  the  other  ingredients 
as  for  cake.  Pour  into  a  baking  pan  and 
cover  with  first  mixture.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  Serves  eight. 


San  Diego  Sandwich 

IT  was  served  to  me  in  a  little  grill 
in  San  Diego,  and  after  the  first  bite, 
I  promptly  investigated  the  make-up,  so 
that  I  could  make  similar  sandwiches 
for  the  home  folks.  A  large  round 
roll  was  split,  and  toasted.  While  the 
toasting  process  was  going  on,  the 
hamburg  was  browned  in  a  little  but¬ 
ter.  It  was  then  spread  on  the  toast, 
a  bit  of  prepared  mustard  added,  next 
a  spoonful  of  pickle  relish,  and  three 
pieces  of  cheese.  The  upper  half  ^'as 
then  put  on,  and  the  heat  of  the  toasted 
roll  melted  the  cheese  slightly.  A  paper 
napkin  was  wrapped  round  half  the 
sandwich  as  a  “hand  hold.”  Try  some 
when  the  man  of  the  house  has  some 
friends  in  to  listen  to  the  radio  all  eve¬ 
ning! — Elsie  Duncan  Yale. 


Wash  Goods 


from  America’s  finest  m 


Bright  Cotton  Prints  at  3309  39$,  and  up  . 
Silks  Plain  and  Patterned  at  $1.49 
and  a  Great  Variety  from  890  to  $2.49 


a  pretty  afternoon  gown  for  tine  whole 
summer  for  about  $3.50.  And  cotton 
prints  from  leading  manufacturers,  ba¬ 
tistes,  gabardines  and  voiles  that  make 
a  dainty  dress  for  less  than  $2.00!. 

Ask,  also,  to  see  the  four  plain-colored 

cottonsandrayonsthatareourownbrands. 

All  are  fast  color  and  remarkably  durable. 
Ramona,  Daisy  Bell  and  Pen-Ray,  each 
39$  a  yard,  and  Golden  Dawn,  59$. 

If  you  are  not  in  a  J.  C.  Penney  town,  J 
ask  us  where  you  can  get  these  greater  m 
values.  We  will  also  send  you  a  free  copy  Jp 
of  our  “Store  News.”  Address  J.  C. 
Pennev  Company,  Inc.,  330  West  34th  &&A 


A  SPECIAL  feature  of  our  store-  ser¬ 
vice  is  to  bring  to  your  attention 
each  month  some  one  selected  value 
typical  of  the  whole  store. 

This  month,  as  you  start  to  plan  your 
summer  dresses,  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  dress  silks  at  89$,  plain  and  patterned 
cottons,  and  printed  voiles  now  at  your 
J.  C.  Penney  store,  as  low  as  33$.  A 
remarkable  value  that  we  have  secured 
for  you  by  long  planning  and  big  orders, 
wisely  placed. 

Seven  months  ago  the  leading  mills  of 
America  began  to  bring  us  samples  of 
their  first  Spring  weavings.  Week  after 
week  their  representatives  brought  us 
new  selections,  until  our  offices  bloomed 
with  the  loveliest  flowered  prints  and 
hright-hued  fabrics  that  the  great  mills 
of  the  country  could  achieve. 

We  can  offer  you  these  fabrics  at 
unusual  values  only  because  we  buy  for 
half  a  million  women  in  1088  cities! 
Purchases  on  this  scale  entitle  us  and  you 
to  very  low  prices  on  the 
highest  grades  of  fabrics.  Be-  l8|H| 
cause  we  believe  in  applying  Kij&I 
theGoldenRuleto  business  we 
pass  on  these  savings  to  you. 

silks  and 


mere  are  gay 
xayons,  printed  and  plain, 
that  enable  you  to  have 


There  is  a  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  store 
near  you  in: 


New  York 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Corning 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Geneva 

Hornell 

Ithaca 

Kingston 

Little  Falls 

Massena 

Newark 

Newburgh 

Olean 

Oneonta 

Rome 

Watertown 

Pennsylvania 

Ambridge 


Beaver  Falls 

Bloomsburg 

Braddock 

Bradford 

Carlisle 

Chambersburg 

Clarion 

Coatesville 

Donora 

Du  Bois 

Ephrata 

Franklin 

Greensburg 

Grove  City 

Hanover 

Indiana 

Jeannette 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lock  Haven 

McKeesport 


Meadville 

Monessen 

Mount  Carmel 

Mount  Pleasant 

New  Kensington 

Oil  City 

Pittston 

Pottstown 

Punxsutawney 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

Shenandoah 

Somerset 

Stroudsburg 

Titusville 

LTniontown 

Warren 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

Williamsport 


dainty  rayon  voile ,  89$;  Fasheen,  a  printed  cotton  pongee  at  33$;  the  nezo 
polka-dotted  celanese  and  cotton  crepe  at  98$  a  yard;  and  a  popular  Town 
and  Country  Print ,  which  costs  only  39$\  The  standing  figure  wears 
Soisette,  in  a  floral  pattern  on  a  background  of  tiny  checks .  33$. 


rresh  cottons  for  porch  frocks 

'■  -  for  children’s  rompers  and  for  cheery 
summer  draperies .  From  left  to  right — a 
&aj-kued  printed  broadcloth ,  49$;  our 
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Don  t  Let  a 
Sagging  Bedspring 

R  o  LY  ou 


THE  loss  of  money  is  a  trifling  thing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  loss  of  sleep.  For,  sleep  is 
the  very  foundation  of  your  vitality  and 
health— the  guardian  of  your  nerves. 

If  you  have  the  slightest  suspicion  that  your 
bedspring  sags  —  discard  it.  Get  yourself  a 
Foster  Ideal  Spring,  and  enjoy  the  body  fitting 
comfort  of  120  finely  tempered  upright  spirals. 
Your  health  is  far  too  vital  a  matter  to  trust 
to  a  worn  out  bedspring  and  the  Foster  Ideal 
will  give  you  finer  spine  support,  greater  com¬ 
fort  and  a  more  generous  degree  of  real  nerve 
rest  and  relaxation  than  you  can  afford  to 
overlook.  There’s  a  practical  reason  for  this. 
It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Foster  Ideal 
is  a  modern  bedspring — built  from  a  scientific 
study  and  research  into  sleep. 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., Utica,  N.Y. 

Western  Factory:  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Bedsprings  h  Day  Beds  Beds  •*  ToeT rip  Cribs 
Upholstery  Springs  Upholstery  Spring  Constructions 
and  Inner  Spring  Mattress  Fillings 


mfioriani 


Foster  Ideal  Springs  are  not 
sold  in  every  furniture  or 
department  store  and  you 
may  be  urged  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  alleged  to  be  “just  as 
good  or  superior”  to  a  Foster 
Ideal.  But — if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  proper  spine  support 
and  want  real  rest,  you’ll 
seek  out  the  Foster  Ideal 
Dealer  in  your  cityand  you’ll 
buy  a  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring,  that  bears  the  Foster 
Trade  Mark. 


The  B  edspring  That  Supports  Your  Spine. 3 


INVENTS  AIR-BURNING  FLAT  IRON 

Cuts  Ironing  Time  in  Half 

O.  O.  Steese,  264  Steese  Bldg.,  Ala-on,  Ohio,  is  the 
inventor  of  an  amazing  new  kind  of  flat  iron  that  cuts 
ironing  time  in  half  and  burns  96%  air  and  4%  com¬ 
mon  kerosene,  (coal  oil).  It  is  self-heating,  has  no 
cords  or  wires,  and  is  cheaper  to  operate  than  a  gas 
or  electric  iron.  He  offers  one  free  to  the  first  user 
in  each  locality,  who  will  help  introduce  it.  Write 
him  for  particulars.  Agents  wanted. 


ffltiGuraSoap 

^  as  a  health  measure 

to  protect  the  skin  and  scalp  » 

from  contagion  and  Infection  « 

AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS  _ 


PARKER’S  ! 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Kemoves  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling-  | 

Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  S1.C0  at  druggists. 
HiscoxChenutVorks^Patehogue^N^jr^ 


1WAAT  BLANKETS,  and  C  o  1  o  n  i  a  1  Coverlets. 
UWilall.  BATTING,  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
”  w*#  ROBES,  Also  sold  direct  from  the 
mill  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods  that  gives 
satisfaction  and  long  wear.  Write  for  catalog  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Prices  reasonble.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
DEPT.  G,  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Faint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1S42 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Cash  Raid 

%  for  Spare  orFull  Time 


EARN  AS  HIGH  AS  ftO°2  AN  HOUR 


’  \~7ealopportumty  lor  extra  money!  Spare  or  full 
time  to  suite  yourself.  Our  charming,  exquisite  Paris 
creations  and  latest  Fifth  Avenue  styles  in  women  s 
crepe-de-chine.  DeLuxe  rayon  and  ‘‘non-run  rayon 
lingerie,  manufactured  in  our  own  mills,  priced  lower 
than  stores— sell  on  sight.  Wonderful  quality  silk  hose 
and  stylish  chic  dresses  quickly  gets  customers.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Take  orders  and  pocket  cash  commissions. 
Money  back  guarantee  assures  customer  satisfaction. 
Sample  garments  for  yourself  without  cost.  Many  workers 
are  earning  over  $85.00  a  week  with  our  plan.  Let  ua^ 
show  you  how.  •  ' 

^  ■»  Free  Outfit  Starts  You  Earning  At  Once 

and  name  and  address.  Receive  handsome  outfit  large  sample 
tchea,  photographs,  order  blanks  and  everythin?  to  get  you 
ted.  We  include  selling  planB  to  short  cuts  in  selling.  W  rite  to- 
telling  about  your  experience  and  get  your  free  outnt  by  return 

ULSON  MILLS,  Inc. Dept.  4003  1107  Broadway.N.Y. 
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A  South  Pole  Party 

Make  Your  Own  “Polar”  Experiences 


IN  these  days  of  polar  flights,  a 
“Trip  to  the  Pole”  is  a  very  appro¬ 
priate  kind  of  party.  The  following 
verse  may  be  sent  out  as  an  invita¬ 
tion: 

Come,  join  us  in  a  polar  flight, 

Our  plane  has  room  for  you, 

We’ll  “take  off”  sure  on  Tuesday 
night. 

Ant  Arctic  lands  to  view!  v 
In  the  lower  left  hand  corner  write 
the  name  of  the  hostess,  and  the  place 
of  the  party.  Perhaps  cards  with  a 
winter  decoration  may  be  procured  for 
the  invitations.  Christmas  decorations 
are  suitable  if  the  party  is  given  near 


Effective  Blouse 


silk  crepes  make  up  nicely  in  such 
blouses.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  The  m-inch  size  requires  1%  yards 
of  4t0-inch  material.  PRICE  13c. 


the  first  of  the  year,  otherwise  trim 
the  rooms  in  white  and  silver-bare 
branches  hung  with  glass  icicles,  sil¬ 
ver  tinsel  suspended  over  window 
frames  and  doorways,  and  at  one  end 
of  the  rooms  a  broomstick  painted 
white,  and  tacked  to  a  white  draped 
wooden  box  so  that  it  will  stand  up¬ 
right..  This  is,  of  course,  the  South 
Pole! 

The  first  game  is  Equipment. 

The  guests  sit  by  a  circle  and  the 
first  begins,  “I  am  going  to  the  South 
Pole  and  will  take  a  thermos  bottle.'' 
Says  the  second  one,  “I  will  take  a 
thermos  bottle  and  chocolate.”  The 
third  continues  “I  will  take  a  ther¬ 
mos  bottle,  chocolate,  and  a  flashlight.” 
The  game  continues,  the  list  of  equip¬ 
ment  growing  longer  and  longer,  and 
whoever  leaves  out  an  article  must 
withdraw  from  the  circle.  A  cake  of 
chocolate  is  awarded  the  one  who  re¬ 
mains  the  last. 

The  second  game  is  Polar  Flight: 

Have  a  number  of  embroidery  hoops, 
wound  with  white,  and  attach  to  each 
one,  the  outline  of  a  plane  cut  from 
heavy  white  paper.  Each  guest  ha3 


a  hoop,  as  an  airplane,  and  tries  to 
toss  it  over  the  “South  Pole”  while 
standing  a  fixed  distance  from  it.  The 
hostess  may  allow  each  guest  on* 
trial  or  several  as  she  wishes.  Those 
who  “reach  the  pole,”  by  tossing  the 
hoop  over  it,  are  rewarded  with  a 
stick  of  white  candy. 

If  the  party  is  held  in  a  large  room. 
Polar  Outfit  is  a  very  amusing  game! 
At  one  end  of  the  room  place  a  pile 
of  discarded  rubbers,  boots,  arctic 
overshoes,  rubber  boots,  lumbermen's 
socks,  and  other  winter  footwear.  Let 
the  men  line  up  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  at  a  signal  race  across  to 
the  pile,  and  each  try  to  fit  himself 
to  “arctic”  footwear  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Whoever  succeeds  in  fitting 
himself  first,  receives  a  sock  cut  from 
white  net  and  filled  with  candy.  After 
the  men  have  all  fitted  themselves, 
they  march  around  the  room  to  display 
their  footwear. 

For  a  social  in  a  large  room,  a  Snofr 
Shoe  race  to  the  Pole  is  very  hilari¬ 
ous.  Take  white  cardboard  and  cut  in 
the  form  of  snow  shoes,  giving  each 
contestant  a  pair.  Now  have  the 
“racers”  walk  the  length  of  the  room 
on  the  snowshoes,  by  placing  them  on 
the  floor,  standing  on  them.  Pick  up 
a  showshoe  while  balancing  on  one 
foot,  and  set  it  a  step  ahead.  Then 
take  another  step  forward.  A  white 
popcorn  ball  rewards  the  winner. 

Refreshments  may  carry  out  the 
“non-stop”  flight  idea  and  comprise 
ham  sandwiches,  sweet  chocolate  and 
coffee  or  cocoa  in  thermos  bottles.  If 
a  daintier  menu  is  preferred,  provide 
ice  cream  balls  rolled  in  shredded 
cocoanut,  white  cakes,  cream  mints 
and  coffee. — Elsie  Duncan  Yale. 


Youthful  Sports  Type 


PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  addi^j 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
correctly  and  enclose  the  corr^  j, 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (alt  for 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  1  , 

one  of  the  new  fashion  cata*°»s  ic^ 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  Arne 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue, 
York  City. 
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Here’s  why 

POST 

Toasties 


is  called  die 


Toad9 


Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Treasures  May  Foster  Family  Sentiment 


MOST  families  have  treasures  which 
are  dear  to  them  for  the  associa¬ 
tions  if  not  for  actual  and  intrinsic 
worth.  A  short  time  ago  some  friends 
showed  a  pair  of  mahogany  candle¬ 
sticks  which  had  been  passed  down 
from  mother  to  eldest  daughter  for 
seven  generations.  The  head  of  the 
house  said,  “I  don’t  care  what  kind  of 
wood  is  in  them.  The  thing  I  prize  is 
the  sentiment  and  affection  that  go 
with  them.” 

To  another  family  very  dear  to  me 
there  belongs  a  marvelous  “laid-work” 
quilt,  the  handiwork  of  a  clever  south¬ 
ern  woman  long  “fo’  de  wah.”  A  few 
weeks  ago  it  was  opened  for  my  in¬ 
spection  and  I  commented  on  some 
circles  which  stained  the  lining.  “Don’t 
you  know  how  that  happened?  This 
quilt  and  the  rest  of  the  good  bed¬ 
clothes  were  put  in  grandma’s  walnut 


No.  554,  20  Cents 


oughly.  Let  stand  in  deep  oblong  bread 
pan  twenty  minutes  before  baking. 
Oven  should  be  moderate,  and  time  for 
baking  should  be  about  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  minutes. — Roberta  Symmes. 

This  quick  bread  is  good  for  lunch 
box  sandwiches  or  for  any  occasion  re¬ 
quiring  a  little  fancy  cooking. 

*  *  * 

Nut  Caramels 

1  lb.  light  brown  sugar  l/2  cup  cold  water 
1  tablespoon  butter  y2  cup  evaporated  milk 
1  cup  broken  nut  — 

meats  (preferably 
pecans) 

Mix  sugar,  water,  milk  together,  add 
butter.  Cook  to  boiling  point,  then  stir 
steadily  to  prevent  curdling.  When  it 
reaches  the  soft-ball  stage  stir  in  nuts 
and  remove  from  fire,  pour  in  small 
buttered  pan  and  when  set  cut  in 
squares.  Remove  when  cold. — Roberta 
SYMMES. 

If  you  have  a  candy  thermometer  the 
soft-ball  stage  means  238  degrees. 


The  bathroom’s  best  friend 

For  a  gleaming  washbowl  and  a  bathtub 
that  shines,  depend  upon  Fels-Naptha. 
Greasy"waterlines”disappear,smudges 
vanish  and  enamel  sparkles  under  its 
touch.  And  with  good  reason,  for 
Fels-Naptha  is  unusually  good  soap 
and  plenty  of  dirt -loosening  naptha, 
combined  in  one  golden  bar.  Working 
together,  these  two  active  cleaners 
make  lighter  work  of  any  soap  and 
water  task  from  family  wash  to  general 
cleaning. 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA\ 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


fVR-PRUf 

SToVE  and  N1 CK6U 

polish  j 


Prevents  Rust 
Cleans  and  Polishes 

FYR-PRUF 

Stove  and  Nickel  Polish 

Absolutely  Fireproof,  Dustless  ** 
Odorless ,  and  gives  a  Beautiful 
Luster  ~  Only  15^  per  can  ~ 
at  all  dealers  ♦  ♦  ♦  .♦ 


This  beautiful  tulip  quilt  design 
includes  cardboard  cutting  patterns 
for  each  part  and  full  Instructions. 
The  tulip  is  most  simple  to  do  and 
is  especially  attractive  in  yellow, 
orange  and  green  on  a  white 
ground.  It  sets  together  like  a 
diamond  paned  window  with  white 
blocks  and  yellow  squares.  Pat¬ 
terns  only  20  cents. 

This  requires  20  blocks  10*4x19, 
and  7%  yards  assorted  colors.  We 
can  supply  this  material  in  Peter 
Pan,  fast  colors,  $4.65.  Percales, 
fast  colors,  $2.35. 

Order  from  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


chest  and  buried  for  safety  when  Sher¬ 
man’s  army  came  through  this  section. 
A  hard  rain  came  and  some  of  the 
things  got  wet.  That  is  what  made 
these  circles.” 

To  others  the  circles  might  detract 
but  to  this  family  they  mark  a  very 
significant  chapter  of  the  family’s  life 
history  which  made  the  family  ties  all 
the  stronger. 

In  these  days  of  strenuous  living 
when  family  ties  are  strained  and 
threatened  with  extinction,  some  of 
these  old  sentiments  become  all  the 
more  precious.  We  might  even  bend 
over  backward  a  little  to  strengthen 
them  because  the  pull  away  from  fam¬ 
ily  life  is  so  strong. 

The  little  walnut  table,  the  old  clock, 
and  the  chest  with  the  secret  drawer 
may  not  command  a  great  price  as 
antiques,  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
a  part  of  great-grandmother’s  and 
grandmother’s  lives  and  stood  for 
eras  in  the  family  history  makes  them 
important  to  me. — Aunt  Janet. 


Tested  Recipes 


Baking  Powder  Nut  Bread 


2  cups  milk 
%  cup  sugar 
1  cup  nut  meats 
4  cups  flour 
1  egg 


1  teaspoon  salt 
4  teaspoons  baking 
powder 

1  cup  seedless  raisins 


Sift  flour,  salt,  baking  powder  to¬ 
gether,  stir  in  raisins  and  nuts.  Beat 
egg  quite  light,  add  sugar  slowly,  con¬ 
tinue  beating  until  very  light.  Add 
milk  and  flour  alternately.  Mix  thor- 


inYour.OmTBusmess 

7200 Prosperous  Dealer* 
* Insure  Your  Success 


Read  y. 

About 
Bert  Furikls 
Success: — 

C address  upon  request) 

—  $100  \a  Week 
Steady  Earn¬ 
ings. 

— A  Fine  Pleasure 
Car. 

—  A  Beautiful 
New  Home. 


A  Life  Time  1 
Business  Connection 

The  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY 


Two  years  ago 
Bert  Funk  mar¬ 
ried  and  took  his 
wife  to  a  beauti¬ 
ful  new  home  he 
had  built  for  her 
out  of  Watkins’ 
Profits.  Yes,  Bert 
Funk  is  well  fixed 
for  life. 


Household  and  Farm  Products  are  in  daily 
use  in  millions  of  homes.  As  a  Watkins 
dealer,  you  will  have  a  profitable  growing 
business  supplying  Watkins  Food  Products, 
soaps,  medicines,  live  stock  feeds,  reme¬ 
dies,  etc.,  to  an  established  farm  trade. 

No  Capital 

or  Experience  Necessary 


There  is  a 
splendid  opening 
right  near  you. 


With  this  mighty  Ten  Million  Company 
behind  you,  you  can  earn  $10  a  day  right 
from  the  start. 


Deserving  Men 

worthy  of  credit  and 
backing  can  become 
W  atkins  dealers.  Mail 
the  coupon  at  once 
and  find  out  how  you 
can  become  as  well 
fixed  as  Bert  Funk. 
“Enjoy  Prosperity” 
The  Watkins  Way 


J.  R.  Watkins  Co.,  Rural  Dept.,  230  Johnson  Ave., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Yes,  I  want  to  know  how  I  can  make  big  money  in  the 
Watkins  business  like  Bert  Funk. 

Your  Name _ _ _ _ ............ 

Address _ _ ........ _ ...A................ 

City ......... ..................  State. .......... 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  By  John  Fox, Jr. 


Several  times  she  had  to  dart  into 
the  bushes  while  men  on  horseback 
rode  by  and  once  she  came  near  being 
caught  by  three  men  on  foot — all  hur¬ 
rying  at  Daws  Dillon’s  order  to  the 
Gap  through  which  she  must  go.  When 
the  road  turned  from  the  river  she 
went  slowly  along  the  edge  of  it,  so 
that  if  discovered,  she  could  leap  with 
one  spring  into  the  bushes.  It  was  rain¬ 
ing — a  cold  drizzle  that  began  to  chill 
her  and  set  her  to  coughing  so  that  she 
half  afraid  that  she  might  disclose 
herself.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Gap 
she  saw  a  fire  on  one  side  of  the  road 
and  could  hear  talking,  but  she  had  no 
difficulty  passing  it,  on  the  other  side. 
But  on,  where  the  Gap  narrowed — there 
was  the  trouble.  It  must  have  been  an 
hour  before  midnight  when  the  trem¬ 
blingly  neared  the  narrow  defile.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  and  as  she  crept 
around  a  boulder  she  could  see,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  between  two  black 
clouds,  two  sentinels  beyond.  The  crisis 
was  at  hand  now.  She  slipped  to  one 
side  of  the  road,  climbed  the  cliff  as 
high  as  she  could  and  crept  about  it. 
She  was  past  one  picket  now,  and  in 
her  eagerness  one  foot  slipped  and  she 
half  fell.  She  almost  held  her  breath 
and  lay  still. 

“I  hear  somethin’  up  thar  in  the 
bresh,”  shouted  the  second  '  picket. 
“Halt!”  - 

Melissa  tinkled  the  sheep-bell  and 
pushed  a  bush  to  and  fro  as  though  a 
sheep  or  a  cow  might  be  rubbing  itself, 
and  the  picket  she  had  passed  laughed 
aloud. 

“Goin’  to  shoot  ole  Sally  Perkins’s 
cow,  air  you?”  he  said,  jeeringly.  “Yes, 
I  heerd  her,”  he  added,  lying;  for,  being 
up  all  the  night  before  he  had  drowsed 
at  his  post.  A  moment  later,  Melissa 
moved  on,  making  considerable  noise 
and  tinkling  her  bell  constantly.  She 
was  near  the  top  now  and  when  she 
peered  out  through  the  bushes,  no  one 
was  in  sight  and  she  leaped  into  the 
road  and  fled  down  the  mountain.  At 
the  foot  of  the  spur  another  ringing 
cry  smote  the  darkness  in  front  of  her : 

“Halt!  Who  goes  there?” 

“Don’t  shoot!”  she  cried,  weakly. 
“It’s  only  me.” 

“Advance,  ‘Me,’  ”  said  the  picket,  as¬ 
tonished  to  hear  a  woman’s  voice.  And 
then  into  the  light  of  his  fire  stepped  a 
shepherdess  with  a  sheep-bell  in  her 
hand,  with  a  beautiful,  pale,  distressed 
face,  a  wet,  clinging  dress,  and  masses 
of  yellow  hair  surging  out  of  the  shawl 
over  her  head.  The  startled  picket 
dropped  the  butt  of  his  musket  to  the 
ground  and  stared. 

“I  want  to  see  Ch — ,  your  captain,” 
she  said,  timidly. 

“All  right,”  said  the  soldier,  cour¬ 
teously.  “He’s  just  below  there  and  I 
guess  he’s  up.  We  are  getting  ready  to 
start  now.  Come  along.” 

“Oh  no!”  said  Melissa,  hurriedly.  “I 
can’t  go  down  there.”  It  had  just  struck 
her  that  Chad  must  not  see  her;  but 
the  picket  thought  she  naturally  did 
not  wish  to  face  a  lot  of  soldiers  in  her 
bedraggled  and  torn  dress,  and  he  said 
quickly : 

“All  right.  Give  me  your  message 
and  I’ll  take  it  to  him.”  He  smiled. 
“You  can  wait  here  and  stand  guard.” 

Melissa  told  him  hurriedly  how  she 
had  come  over  the  mountain  and  what 
was  going  on  over  there,  and  the  picket 
with  a  low  whistle  started  down  toward 
his  camp  without  another  word. 

Chad  could  not  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  the  information — the  picket  had 
names  and  facts. 

“A  girl,  you  say?” 

“Yes,  sir” — the  soldier  hesitated — 
“and  a  very  pretty  one,  too.  She  came 
over  the  mountain  alone  and  on  foot 
through  this  darkness.  She  passed  the 
pickets  on  the  other  side — pretending 
to  be  a  sheep.  She  had  a  bell  in  her 


hand.”  Chad  smiled — he  knew  that 
trick. 

“Where  is  she?” 

“She’s  standing  guard  for  me.” 

The  picket  turned  at  a  gesture  from 
Chad  and  led  the  way.  They  found  no 
Melissa.  She  had  heard  Chad’s  voice 
and  fled  up  the  mountain.  Before  day¬ 
break  she  was  desceflding  the  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  other  side,  along  the  same 
way,  tinkling  her  sheep-bell  and  creep¬ 
ing  past  the  pickets.  It  was  raining 
again  now  and  her  cold  had  grown 
worse.  Several  times  she  had  to  muffle 
her  face  into  her  shawl  to  keep  her 
cough  from  betraying  her.  As  she 
passed  the  ford  below  the  Turner  cabin, 
she  heard  the  splash  of  many  horses 
crossing  the  river  and  she  ran  on, 


rang  through  the  woods  from  the  Yan¬ 
kees  to  the  startled  guerillas. 

“Surrender!”  A  fusillade  followed. 

Again : 

“Surrender!”  and  there  was  a  short 
silence,  broken  by  low  curses  from  the 
guerillas,  and  one  stern  Yankee  voice 
giving  short,  quick  orders.  The  guer¬ 
illas  had  given  up.  Rebel  Jerry  moved 
restlessly  at  Dan’s  side  and  Dan  cau¬ 
tioned  him. 

“Wait!  Let  them  have  time  to  disarm 
the  prisoners,”  he  whispered. 

“Now,”  he  added,  a  little  while  later 
— “creep  quietly,  boys.” 

Forward  they  went  like  snakes, 
creeping  to  the  edge  of  the  brush 
whence  they  could  see  the  sullen  guer¬ 
illas  grouped  on  one  side  of  the  fire — 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  leaves  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog  “Jack.”  His  foster  parents 
are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to  bind 
Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  collects  a 
rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  ’’Jack”  by  his 
side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner 
from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness  at 
school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They  be¬ 
come  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country”  be¬ 
yond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  ^in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  Chad  enters  into  the  social  life  and  be¬ 
comes  very  popular  at  school.  He  falls  in  love  with  Margaret  Dean, 
daughter  of  General  Dean,  neighbor  of  the  Bufords.  Meanwhile  feeling 
grows  bitter  between  North  and  South  and  war  clouds  gather.  Chad 
ioins  the  Union  forces  under  Grant.  His  command  takes  him  back  to 
Lexington. 


frightened  and  wondering.  Before  day 
broke  she  had  slipped  into  her  bed 
without  arousing  Mother  Turner,  and 
she  did  not  get  up  that  day,  but  lay  ill 
abed. 

The  splashing  of  those  many  horses 
was  made  by  Captain  Daniel  Dean  and 
his  men,  guided  by  Rebel  Jerry.  High 
on  the  mountain  side  they  hid  their 
horses  in  a  ravine  and  crept  toward  the 
Gap  on  foot — so  that  while  Daws  with 
his  gang  waited  for  Chad,  the  rebels 
lay  in  the  brush  waiting  for  him.  Dan 
was  merry  over  the  prospect; 

“We  will  just  let  them  fight  it  out,” 
he  said,  “and  then  we’ll  dash  in  and 
gobble  ’em  both  up.  That  was  a  fine 
scheme  of  yours,  Jerry.” 

Rebel  Jerry  smiled:  there  was  one 
thing  he  had  not  told  his  captain— who 
those  rebels  were.  Purposely  he  had 
kept  that  fact  hidden.  He  had  seen 
Dan  purposely  refrain  from  killing 
Chad  Buford  once  and  he  feared  that 
Dan  might  think  his  brother  Harry  was 
among  the  Yankees.  All  this  Rebel 
Jerry  failed  to  understand,  and  he 
wanted  nothing  known  now  that  might 
stay  anybody’s  hand.  /Dawn  broke  and 
nothing  happened.  Not  a  shot  rang 
out  and  only  the  smoke  of  the  guerillas’ 
fire  showed  in  the  peaceful  mouth  of 
the  Gap.  Dan  wanted  to  attack  the 
guerillas,  but  Jerry  persuaded  him  to 
wait  until  he  could  learn  how  the  land 
lay,  and  disappeared  in  the  bushes.  At 
noon  he  came  back. 

“The  Yankees  have  found  out  Daws 
is  thar  in  the  Gap,”  he  said,  “an’  they 
are  goin’  to  slip  over  before  day  ter- 
morrer  and  s’prise  him.  Hit  don’t 
make  no  difference  to  us,  which  s’prises 
which — does  it?” 

So  the  rebels  kept  hid  through  the 
day  in  the  bushes  on  the  mountain  side, 
and  when  Chad  slipped  through  the 
Gap  next  morning,  before  day,  and  took 
up  the  guerilla  pickets,  Dan  had  moved 
into  the  same  Gap  from  the  other  side, 
and  was  lying  in  the  bushes  with  his 
men,  near  the  guerillas’  fire,  waiting 
for  the  Yankees  to  make  their  attack. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait.  At  the  first 
white  streak  of  dawn  overhead,  a  shout 


their  arms  stacked,  while  a  tall  figure 
in  blue  moved  here  and  there,  and  gave 
orders  in  a  voice  that  all  at  once  seem¬ 
ed  strangely  familiar  to  Dan. 

“Now,  boys,”  he  said,  half  aloud, 
give  ’em  a  volley  and  charge.” 

At  his  word  there  was  a  rattling  fu¬ 
sillade,  and  then  the  rebels  leaped  from 
the  bushes  and  dashed  on  the  astonish¬ 
ed  Yankees  and  their  prisoners.  It  was 
pistol  to  pistol  at  first  and  then  they 
closed  to  knife  thrust  and  musket  butt, 
hand  to  hand — in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  At 
the  first  fire  from  the  rebels  Chad  saw 
his  prisoner,  Daws  Dillon,  leap  for  the 
stacked  arms  and  disappear.  A  moment 
later,  as  he  was  emptying  his  pistol  at 
his  charging  foes,  he  felt  a  bullet  clip  a 
lock  of  hair  from  the  back  of  his  head 
and  he  turned  to  see  Daws  on  the  far¬ 
thest  edge  of  the  firelight  levelling  his 
pistol  for  another  shot  before  he  ran. 
Like  lightning  he  wheeled  and  when  his 
finger  pulled  the  trigger,  Daws  sank 
limply,  his  grinning,  malignant  face 
sickening  as  he  fell. 

The  tall  fellow  in  blue  snapped  his 
pistol  at  Dan,  and  as  Dan,  whose  pistol, 
too,  was  empty,  sprang  forward  and 
closed  with  him,  he  heard  a  triumphant 
yell  behind  him  and  Rebel  Jerry’s  huge 
figure  flashed  past  him.  With  the  same 
glance  he  saw  among  the  Yankees  an¬ 
other  giant — who  looked  like  another 
Jerry — saw  his  face  grow  ghastly  with 
fear  when  Jerry’s  yell  rose,  and  then 
grow  taut  with  ferocity  as  he  tugged  at 
his  sheath  to  meet  the  murderous  knife 
flashing  toward  him.  The  terrible  Dil¬ 
lon  twins  were  come  together  at  last, 
and  Dan  shuddered,  but  he  saw  no 
more,  for  he  was  busy  with  the  lithe 
Yankee  in  whose  arms  he  was  Closed. 
As  they  struggled,  Dan  tried  i,u  get  his 
knife  and  the  Yankee  tugged  for  his 
second  pistol — each  clasping  the  other’s 
wrist.  Not  a  sound  did  they  make  nor 
could  either  see  the  other’s  face,  for 
Dan  had  his  chin  in  his  opponent’s 
breast  and  was  striving  to  bend  him 
backward.  He  had  clutched  the  Yan¬ 
kee’s  right  hand,  as  it  went  back  for 
his  pistol,  just  as  the  Yankee  had 
caught  his  right  in  front,  feeling  for 
his  knife.  The  advantage  would  have 


been  all  Da^’s  except  that  the  Yankee 
suddenly  loosed  his  wrist  and  gripped 
him  tight  about  the  body  in  an  under¬ 
hold,  so  that  Dan  could  not  whirl  him 
round;  but  he  could  twist  that  wrist 
and  twist  it  he  did,  with  both  hands 
and  all  his  strength.  Once  the  Yankee 
gave  a  smothered  groan  of  pain  and 
Dan  heard  him  grit  his  teeth  to  keep  it 
back.  The  smoke  had  lifted  now,  and 
when  they  fell,  it  was  in  the  light  of 
the  fire.  The  Yankee  had  thrown  him 
with  a  knee-trick  that  Harry  used  to 
try  on  him  when  they  were  boys,  but 
something  about  the  Yankee  snapped, 
as  they  fell,  and  he  groaned  aloud. 
Clutching  him  by  the  throat,  Dan  threw 
him  off — he  could  get  at  his  knife  now. 

“Surrender!”  he  said,  hoarsely. 

His  answer  was  a  convulsive  struggle 
and  then  the  Yankee  lay  still. 

“Surrender!”  said  Dan  again,  lifting 
his  knife  above  the  Yankee’s  breast, 
or,  damn  you,  I’ll —  The  Yankee  had 
turned  his  face  weakly  toward  the  fire, 
and  Dan,  with  a  cry  of  horror,  threw 
his  knife  away  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 
Straightway  the  Yankee’s  closed  eyes 
opened  and  he  smiled  faintly. 

“Why,  Dan,  is  that  you?”  he  asked. 
“I  thought  it  would  come,”  he  added, 
quietly,  and  then  Harry  Dean  lapsed 
into  unconsciousness. 

Thus,  at  its  best,  this  fratricidal  war 
was  being  fought  out  that  daybreak  in 
one  little  hollow  of  the  Kentucky  moun¬ 
tains  and  thus,  at  its  worst,  it  was  be¬ 
ing  fought  out  in  another  little  hollow 
scarcely  twenty  yards  away,  where  the 
giant  twins — Rebel  Jerry  and  Yankee 
Jake — who  did  know  they  were  broth¬ 
ers,  sought  each  other’s  lives  in  mutual 
misconception  and  mutual  hate. 

There  were  a  dozen  dead  Federals 
and  guerillas  around  the  fire,  and 
among  them  was  Daws  Dillon  with  the 
pallor  of  death  on  his  face  and  the  hate 
that  life  had  written  there  still  clinging 
to  it  like  a  shadow.  As  Dan  bent  ten¬ 
derly  over  his  brother  Harry,  two  sol¬ 
diers  brought  in  a  huge  bpdy  from  th? 
bushes,  and  he  turned  to  see  Rebel 
Jerry  Dillon.  There  were  a  half  a 
dozen  rents  in  his  uniform  and  a  fear¬ 
ful  slash  under  his  chin — but  he  was 
breathing  still.  Chad  Buford  had  es¬ 
caped,  and  so  had  Yankee  Jake. 

XXVII 

At  the  hospital  of  Morgan’s  Men 

IN  May,  Grant  simply  said — Forward! 

The  day  he  crossed  the  Rapidan,  he 
said  it  to  Sherman  down  in  Georgia. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  he 
said  it  again,  and  the  last  brutal  resoit 
of  hammering  down  the  northern  but¬ 
tress  and  sea-wall  of  the  rebellion— old 
Virginia — and  Atlanta,  the  keystone  0. 
the  Confederate  arch,  was  well  under 
way.  Throughout  those  bloody  days 
Chafi  was  with  Grant  and  Harry  Dean 
was1  with  Sherman  on  his  terrible  tri¬ 
secting  march  to  the  sea.  For,  after 
the  fight  between  Rebels  and  Yankees 
and  Daws  Dillon’s  guerilla  band,  over 
in  Kentucky,  Dan,  coming  back  fro® 
another  raid  into  the  Bluegrass,  ha 
found  his  brother  gone.  Harry  had  ie 
fused  to  accept  a  parole  and  had  es 
caped.  Not  a  man,  Dan  was  told,  fire 
a  shot  at  him  as  he  ran.  One  sold1® 
raised  his  musket,  but  Renfrew  e 
Silent  struck  the  muzzle  upward. 

In  September,  Atlanta  fell,  and.  1 
that  same  month,  Dan  saw  his  giea^ 
leader,  John  Morgan,  dead  in  Tenne 
see.  In  December,  the  Confederacy  °P 
pled  in  the  west  under  Thomas’s  b  0* 
at  Nashville.  In  the  spring  of  >  ’ 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousa  ^ 
wretched,  broken-down  rebels,  r° 
Richmond  to  the  Rio  Grande,  c°n*r0  jj 
ed  grant’s  million  men,  and  in  AP  ’ 
Five  Forks  was  the  beginning  ° 
final  end  everywhere. 

At  midnight  Captain  Daniel  De. 

( Continued  on  Page  31) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1. 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  ab¬ 
breviation  and  whole  number,  in- 
eluding  name  and  address.  Thus 
“J  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
words. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be 
accompanied  by  bank  references 
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Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

\  


PUREBRED  NEWFOUNDLAND  puppies.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  AND  TAN  German  Police  pups.  Males  $10. 
Eligible.  WARD  WILLARD,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

PAINE’S  COLLIE  KENNELS,  South  Royal  on,  vt. 

FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding,  care 
and  breeding  with  sympton  chart.  4S  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  COR1’.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond.  Va. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  FEMALES  $4.50,  sable.  White 
markings,  good  cow  dogs.  P.  ILiMILTON,  Cochran- 
Tilie.  Pa. _ 

LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Ilimrod,  N.  Y.  offers  coon 

hounds,  Young  stock  and  puppies,  summer  prices,  6 
, months  trial. _ _ 

RABBITS  OK  SIZE,  type  and  quality.  Several  breeds, 
ail  ages.  SMALL  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  It.  2,  Auburn, 
N.  T. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Pigeons,  Guineas. 
Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. 

Kill  SIR'S  SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue. 
F.  KEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
L,  H.  HISCOCIv,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 

Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa.  _ 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Largo  type 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  $20-100;  $1S0-1000;  Invest  now  and 
take  protits  in  1929.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

SUNNYFXELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Uinorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs. 
Tttu  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings, 
low  prices.  Catalogue.  IvEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES. 
Grampian,  Pa. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — chicks — eggs — extraordin¬ 

ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers — standard 
bred-low  price— Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS. 
Grampian,  Pa. 

BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 

free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  White  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.,  HATCH - 
gRY.  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  _ 

PUREBRED  DAY  OLD  CHICKS— Sturdy,  rugged, 
white  Leghorns,  Rocks,  from  blood  tested  250-290  egg 
Mkb  producing  ancestry.  Pennsylvania  State  Super¬ 
vision  your  guarantee.  Ask  for  “More  Profits.”  JUST 
A  MERE  FARM  AND  HATCHERY.  Box  A,  Milan,  Pa. 

CHICKS  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $14;  Leghorns, 
512;  heavy  mixed.  $12;  light,  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed, 
feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVER.  Box  26,  McAIisterville,  Pa. _ 

ICKS  OF  KNOWN  quality  bring  greater  returns. 

Jf  breeds.  Circular  free,  How  to  raise  Better  Chicks. 
IERRY  POULTRY  FARM.  Perry.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

WOODSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  chicks,  Tom  Bar- 
ronNS.C.  White  Leghorns  Imported  250-29S  egg  strain 
Breeder  of  leghorns  for  28  years.  Catalogue.  DAVID 
HAMMOND.  Cortland,  N.  Y. _ 

CHICKS — PULLETS  From  Barron’s  White  Leghorns, 
Imported  annually  from  Barron,  England;  Big  females, 
long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S 
POULTRY  FARM.  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  The  ideal  farm  flock. 
Eggs  10c,  $9,  hundred.  E.  P.  ALLEN.  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS  25,000  weekly.  White.  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns  and  Anconas  $12.  and  Reds,  Rocks.  Wyan- 
dotts,  Orpingtons  $14.  Per  100.  Also  Pigeons,  Hares, 
Mice,  Parrots.  J,  A.  BKKGEY,  Telford.  Pa, 

HEAVIEST  LAYING  BARRED  Rock  pen  all  eastern 
contests  two  consecutive  years.  Records  to  2347.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Chicks  $25  per  hundred.  Cockerels  $5.  H.  VAN 
WINKLE,  Box  A.  Camden,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS.  LARGE  TYPE.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas,  Stock, 
Eggs,  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Penn. 

CASH  ON  DELIVERY.  Wyckoff  Tancred  '  strain. 

White  Leghorn  chicks.  Our  own  production  bred  flock. 
100  chicks  $10.50,  500,  $50.  Write  BROOKSIDE 

POULTRY  FARM,  McAIisterville  ,Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  Eggs  8  and  10  weeks 
old  Pullets  single  comb  White  Leghorns  only.  Write 
for  price.  ALTOONA  FARM.  R.  Neal  Marshall,  Hones- 
dale.  Pa.  R.  4. 

BABY  CHICKS;  From  heavy  laying  strains  of  Rocks 
and  Reds  $12.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $10.  Mixed 
$9.  prepaid.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  SUNNYSIDE 
HATCHERY,  Liverpool,  Pa. 

EGGS— WHITE  CRESTED  Black  Polish  Barred 
Rocks.  Seabrights.  PAINE,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Large  handsome 
heavy  layers.  Splendid  chicks,  right  prices.  INAVALE 
FARM,  R4,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 

"  SELECTED  JERSEY  BLACK  Giant  eggs  $1.50—15; 

chicks  $19—100.  MRS.  HOMER  BAKER,  Richfield 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns.  Frostproof  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE, 
Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS.  PURE  BARRON  English  White  Leghorns. 
We  import  Large  Trapnested  Birds.  11c  and  up.  Big. 
husky  chicks  hatched  from  our  Egg-bred  Leghorns  in¬ 
sure  success.  Get  free  Catalog,  prices,  before  buying. 
WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  G.  New  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ohio. 

S.  C.  RED  CHICKS,  from  accredited,  trapnested 
flocks.  Males  from  200-265  egg  hens.  $25  per  hundred. 
MRS.  W.  C.  WEED,  Enosburg  Falls.  Vermont. 

TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Extra  nice  healthy  chicks  March  and  April 
$20  per  100.  May  $15.  June  $12.  Safe  delivery  by 
prepaid  parcel  post  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  R-  4. 

BEST  WHITE  LEGHORN  Chicks.  Tancred  strain. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Richfield,  Pa. _ 

CHICKS:  S.  C.  ENGLISH  White  Leghorn  and  com¬ 
mon  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Bank 
references.  Be  sure  and  get  my  prices  before  ordering. 
CLOY'D  NEIMOND,  McAIisterville,  Pa. _ 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  chicks.  S.  C.  Best  quality. 
$16.  per  hundred.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS  from  my  own  heavy  producing 
flock.  Disease  free.  $15.00  per  hundred.  L.  IIAM- 
BLIN,  Wilson.  N.  Y. _ 

QUALITY  BARRED  ROCK  chicks  from  heavy  laying 
two  year  old  breeders.  $16.00  per  hundred.  L.  HAM¬ 
BLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

CHICKS :  8  Weeks  old  pullets.  Big  type  English 
White  Leghorns.  303  Egg  line.  Circular.  MAPLE 
ACRES  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. _ 

PULLETS — Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns  from 
four  and  five  lb.  breeders.  Three  to  ten  weeks  old. 
27c  and  up.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY 
FARM.  Leghorn  Blvd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

THOMPSON  STRAIN  BARRED  Rock  Chicks:  From 
healthy  free  range  stock  April — $12  per  100.  May  and 
June  $10  per  100  postpaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Hatching  eggs  $6  per  100.  Order  direct  from 
tins  add.  WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md. 

TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks.  Direct 
from  the  breeder.  Same  stock  as  our  contest  leading 
pens,  carrying  three  generations  of  breeding  over  250. 
Large  eggs.  Every  mating  brooder  tested — vitality  and 
livability  assured.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  and 
Tompkins  Reds  from  real  stock.  Duck  eggs,  11  breeds. 
SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


HORNINGS  CHAMPION  WINNINGS  Bourbon  Red’s. 
Book  your  hatching  eggs  early.  FLORA  HORNING, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— LARGE.  PUREBRED,  Mammoth  Bronze 
Dark  colored.  Very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain. 
Y'earlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGEIt- 
SOLL,  Lowville.  N.  Y. 

TURKEY'S — Large,  purebred.  Mammoth  Bronze,  vigor¬ 

ous,  healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  splendid  markings, 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville.  N.  Y. 

YVHITE  WY’ANDOTTE:  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  Duck 
eggs.  Pearl  Guineas  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stam- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 

MAM-MOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for  hatching, 
ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  KENNEL.  Atglen,  Pa. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkey  eggs, 
‘‘Baker’s  Bronze  Beauties”  strain.  TROWBRIDGE 
TURKEY  FARM,  Sabinsville,  Pa. 

EXCEPTIONALLY"  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur- 
keys.  Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  10-$7.50.  Infertiles 
replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

DUCKLINGS.  MAMMOTH  PEICINS,  $28.00  per 
hundred.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  N-  Y.  _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs.  10  for  $5. 
MRS.  FLOYD  MILLER.  Walton.  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  TOULOUSE  GEESE  eggs  45c  each,  post¬ 
paid  and  insured.  MARTHA  TAYLOR,  Friendship, 
N.  Y. 

TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  eggs!  $5. 

Free  range  stock.  HOMER  LEHMAN.  Amaranth,  Pa. 

W.  HOLLAND  HATCHING  EGGS.  From  Madison 
Square  Garden  winners.  MRS.  A.  H.  SMITH,  Sodus, 
N.  Y'. _ 

TURKEY'S  FOR  SALE.  Bourbon  Red  Tom.  Hornings 
strain,  also  eggs  in  season.  SABRINA  TWEEDIE, 
YValton,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— LARGE,  PUREBRED,  Mammoth  bronze, 
vigorous,  healthy  birds,  highest  quality,  eggs  12 — $0.00 
prepaid,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Low¬ 
ville.  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  GIANT  Bronze  gobblers 
26-28  lbs.  $17.  Phone  160  F  23  Adams.  MRS.  D.  J. 
WASHBURN,  A  (jams,  N.  Y, _ 

TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  Eggs.  Horning  &  Hons- 
singer  Strain  50c  each.  One  tom.  MRS.  C.  H.  BROOK- 
MAN,  R.  D.  3,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  Indian  Runner  Duck  eggs  for 
hatching  $1.75  per  15;  $5.50  per  50;  $9.50  per  100 
postpaid.  MRS.  JOHN  CARLSON,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


ROOFING  PAPER.  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis.  Mass. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


HIGH  GRADE  SEED  Potatoes — Russets.  Green 
Mountain,  Gold  Coin,  Cobbler,  Banner,  Walter  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Carman  No.  3.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
THE  KEY'STONE  POTATO  FARMS.  Richfield,  Pa. 

C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  plants.  Leading 
varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50. 
FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. _ 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  C.O.D.  Frost  proof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants.  All  Varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000, 
$1,00;  5000,  $4.50.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton.  Ga. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  NOW  Ready.  My  frost  proof 
Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden  Acre  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post  postpaid;  500. 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Express:  1000,  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  prices  as 
Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped  in  moss  and  shipped 
promptly.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD, 
Tifton,  Ga. 

STRAWBERRY,  BLACK,  PURPLE  and  Red  Rasp- 
berry*  plants,  let  us  mail  you  our  circular,  giving  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  Our  plants  are  strictly  fresh  dug 
from  new  fields.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  rural  type. 
High  yielding  strain,  grown  by  APPLETON  BROS., 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN.  Send  No  Money.  Frostproof 
Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  Leading  varieties.  500,  65c; 
1000,  $1.00.  ALBANY  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 

EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Frostproof  Cabbage: 
Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Ace,  Flat  Dutch,, 
Bermuda  Onions,  Beets,  Lettuce.  Postpaid:  100.  40c; 
500,  $1.25;  1000.  $2.25.  Collect:  1000.  $1.00;  5000, 
$4.50.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana,  Bonny  Best.  Baltimore. 
Postpaid:  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Collect: 
1000.  $1.75;  5000,  $7.50.  Write  for  prices  on  Potato. 
Pepper,  and  Egg  Plants.  Carefully  Packed,  Varieties 
Labeled,  Delivery  Guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT 
CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 

FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK — 36  pages.  45  illustrations. 
Describes  171  exquisite  varieties,  many  new.  Tells  how 
to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  bautiful  Rainbow  Col¬ 
lection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different.  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

RAISE  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New  two  rowed,  stiff 
strawed.  heavy  yielder.  Also  Burbank  Oats  and  Gold 
Nugget  Corn.  Descriptions  and  samples  free.  LONG- 
ACRE  FARM,  Route  2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. _ 

SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  on  pedigreed  Green  Moun¬ 
tains.  Russets  and  Cobblers,  Catalogue.  ROY  HAST¬ 
INGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Get  Rid  of  Morning  Glories 


By  Ray  Inman 


THE  CHEAPEST  WAY  TO 

CET  RID  OF  MORNING  GLORIES 
IS  TO 


turn  ttiem  into 

field  after 


ttie 


P  1 ow  1  nj» 


THEY  ABE  VERY  FOND 
OP  THE  BOOTS  AND  EAT 
THEM  AS  PAST  AS  ♦ 
T  H  E  V  C  AN  O  ET  TO  THEH 


if  ttiis  doesn’t  get 
fid  of  the  morning 
glories, 

YOU  KEEP  MORE  HOGS 

/80TG66 ,  AV-8ERT 
I SWHAT  DOES  A  GUY 
l  CO  \F  WE?S  GOT  MNORB 

(  hcgsthantheys 

NV3RMIN' 

GUORlBS 

POR-?  A 


GEE  ALBERT,  iDOt'fV 
See  no  other  quay 
POR  IT  than  “YOU 

either  git  more 

MORNltfQLORieS 

OR  ELSE  KIL  L 
OFF  SOME 
HAV/S5. 
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Livestock 


Breeders 


CATTLE  I  CATTLE 


$50S»  OFF 


in  the 

Chinese  Auction 


of  FISHKILL  DEMEER  HENGERVELD 

Born  February  6,  1928 


He  is  a  son  of  a  three  .year  old 
(by  the  noted  Dutchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka)  that  has  made  two  good 
long  time  records  first  and  second 
calf  on  twice  a  day  milking.  This 
young  bull’s  sire,  and  also  his  dam 
are.  son ;  and  daughter  of  Winana 
Segis  May  2d,  who  made  876.76  lbs. 


of  butter  and  close  to  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  in  ten  months  as  a  four  year 
old.  Also  his  sire  is  a,  son  of  Hen- 
gerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th  who 
has  a  splendid  list  of  large  produc¬ 
ing  daughters,  he  being  a  son  of 
Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  with  a  record 
of  over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 


His  Price  is  Now  $250. 

This  price  will  be  reduced  $50  the  first  of  each  month  until  sold, 

Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  will  be  accepted  at  face  value 
in  payment  for  this  animal. 

FAR  TV/IQ  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 

*  4gi  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


HORSES 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


GOOD  WALKERS 

They  get  there  and  back  because 
they  step  lively 

If  you  want  a  stallion  or  a  pair  of  mares 
write  us.  We  will  help  you  find  them.  Send  for 
the  1929  Percheron  Review.  Free.  Address 
PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 
Ellis  McFarland,  Secy.  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


6COWS, 


11-2  year  old  heif¬ 
ers,  6  bulls  3  to 
18  months  old.  4 
calves  3  months  old,  2  registered  guernsey 
calves  3  months  old  TB  Tested. 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  HEIFER  calves  and 
Shetland  ponies.  STEPHEN  KELLOG.  Burdette.  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  OR  HIGH  Grade  Holstein  Cattle. 
Heifers  and  Springers— all  tuberculin  tested.  Springers 
on  hand  at  all  times.  “Tell  us  what  you  want  and 
we  will  have  it.”  Carload  or  less  than  carload  lots. 
STRUBLE  &  MARTIN.  Milford,  Pa.,  Newton,  N.  J. 


FOR. SALE— At  all  times  Guernsey  and  Holstein  cows 
and  heifers  in  carload  lots.  FRED  JENSEN,  Waupaca, 
Wis. 


MAPLE  LAWN  MILKING  Shorthorns  for  sale,  red 
bull  calf  sired  by  a  son  of  the  many  times  grand 
champion  Duke  of  Glendale,  his  eight  nearest  dams 
average  better  than  lit, 000  pounds  milk.  Herd  ac¬ 
credited.  W.  W.  CURTIS,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


EARLY  JUNE  RED  Raspberry  sets  for  sale.  The 
earliest,  largest,  heaviest  bearing  berry  grown.  Send  for 
literature  telling  what  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  says  of  the  June.  LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor, 
N.  Y. _ 

UFTON’S  RELIABLE  PLANTS.  Frostproof  Cabbage, 
Bermuda  Onion  Plants.  Wakefields,  Dutch  Ballhead, 
Copenhagen  Golden  Acre,  Postpaid,  500,  $1.50;  1,000, 
$2.50.  Express  paid,  500,  $1.25;  1.000,  $2.15;  5,000, 
$9.40.  Early  Tomato,  Pepper,  Cauliflower,  Egg  Plant 
later,' write  TIFTON  PLANT  CO..  Tifton.  Qa„  Box  57. 

COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and  Rus- 
sets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We  pay 
f rei ght.  IRVING  E.  COOK.  Munnsville,  N.  Y. _ 

PAY  ON  ARRIVAL — Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  im¬ 

mediate  shipment.  75C-1000.  EMPIRE  PLANT  CO., 
Albany,  Ga. _ 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Order  today. 

Pay  postman.  500-60c,  1000-$1.  POSTAE  PLANT  CO., 
Alba ny,  Ga.  _ 

HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  03%  pure  $10.00  per 
bushel;  Sweet  /  Clover  95%  pure  $3.00  per  bushel. 
Return  seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Con¬ 
cordia,  Kansas. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Juneberry 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Hardy 
Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free,  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays.  N.  Y. _ 

VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS— Ready  now  for  you  to 
transplant  into  cold  frames  or  greenhouse.  $3.  per 
1000.  Postpaid.  Peppers— Ruby  King,  Worldbeater, 
Bull  Nose,  Sunnybrook,  Sweet  Cheese,  and  Chinese 
Giant.  Tomatoes — Langdon's  Earliana,  Penn  State 
Earliana,  Marglobe,  Chalk's  Early  Jewel,  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer,  Stone  and  Matchless.  Send  for  list  of 
other  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown, '  N.  J. 

CERTIFIED  ITHACAN  OATS  and  Alpha  Barley 
seed.  Our  fields  of  these  Cornell  varieties  College  in¬ 
spected.  Also  select  Canada  Field  Peas.  JONES  & 
WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. _ _ 

OLD  FASHIONED  HARDY  Flower  Plants.  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Blue 
Bells,  Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines,  Monkshoods, 
Hardy  Carnations,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy 
Lilies,  Hardy  Phloxes.  Lupines,  Hardy  Pinks.  Oriental 
Toppies,  and  240  other  Perennials  that  will  bloom 
this  summer;  Pansies,  Asters,  Salvias,  Petunias,  Zin¬ 
nias,  Snapdragons  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants;  Berry  plants,  Asparagus  roots. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  50  seeds  with  plant- 

ing  instructions  10c.  BOX  92,  Greenlane,  I*a.  _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  white 
Rurals.  Write  for  prices.  II.  L.  IIODNETT  &  SONS, 
Fillmore,  N.  Y.  _ . _ ‘ _ _ _ _ 

PREMIER  OR  HOWARD  17  Strawberry  Plants  $1.00 
per  100,  $5.00  per  1000,  BASIL.  A.  PERKY,  George¬ 
town.  Delaware. _  . _ 

GLADIOLUS  $1.00  Blooming  Bulbs  $LOO.  12  choice 

Dahlia-s' $1.00.  Catalogue,-  20  Evergreen  -Trees  $2.00. 
GLADAHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


FOR  SALE:  Number  one  Vermojat.  Green  Mountain 
Certified  Seed  potatoes  from  foundation  stock  $1.00  per 
bushel.  JOHN  A.  ALEXANDER,  South  Royalton,  Yt. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  Onion  Plants  $T 
thousand.  Prompt  shipments:  Good  delivery  guaranteed. 
OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin.  Va. 

PURE  STRAIN  BRAND  Certified  and  Near-Certified 
Seed  Potatoes.  Best  proven  varieties.  Northern  Grown. 
Ask  for  price  list.  A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  Estab¬ 
lished  1SS9,  Fishers.  N.  Y. 

GLADOLI,  CHOICE  COLLECTION  of  new  and  stand¬ 
ard  kinds.  Write  for  catalogue.  Exceptionally  choice 
mixture,  large  flowering  kinds  at  $2.50  per  hundred. 
ECHO  HEIGHTS  FARM.  Jordan,  N.  Y.  R.  2. 

MASTODON  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
$2.50  per  100.  $15.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  -  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. 

CERTIFIED— COLLEGE  INSPECTED  Seed  Potatoes. 
Green  Mountain  and  Irish  Cobblers.  Wri’s  for  our 
prices.  WALTER  L.  CARPENTER  INC.,  Chittenango 
Station,  N,  Y. 

100  ONION  PLANTS  FREE  with  order  for  1000 
plants.  Cabbage  plants  $1.00  thousand,  onion  plants 
75c.  tomato  plants  $1.50,  mail  or  express  collect. 
Guarantee  safe,  delivery.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 
CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS.  Valdosta.  Ga. 

.CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  and  Russet 
Rurals.  Buy  direct  from  one  of  New  Yorks’  Premier 
growers,  car  lots  or  less.  A.  A.  WEEKS,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Set  Our  “FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  and  Onion 
plants,  and  mature  crop  three  weeks  earlier  300,  $1.00; 
500,  $1.75;  1000.  $2.75;  10,000,  $20.  All  delivered 

prepaid.  Prompt  shipment,  good  plants  delivered  or 
money  refunded.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 
Franklin.  Virginia.  _ 

CERTIFIED  LATHAM  AND  HERBERT  RASPBER¬ 
RIES.  Howard  17  and  Mastodon  Strawberries,  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus.  Other  leading  varieties  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  Prices  low.  Everything  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  BERT  BAKER,  Iloosick  Fails,  N.  Y. 

“FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants— 
Special  wholesale  Prices:  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00;  5000, 
$9.00;  10,000,  $17.50  all  charges  prepaid.  Fine  Plants, 
good  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  PLANT  COMPANY,  Thomasviile.  Ga, 

MILLIONS,  CABBAGE,  ONIONS,  and  Tomato 
Plants  $1.  1000.  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants  $1.75  1000.  ' 
Gladiolus  Bulbs  $1.  Hundred.  CLARK  PLANT  CO.. 
Thomasviile,  Ga. _ _ _ 

FROST  1’ROOF  CABBAGE  Plants.  The  kind  that 
will  stand  a  freeze.  Six  leading  varieties.  Prices:  500, 
$1.25;  1,000,  $2.25  postpaid.  By  express:  1,000  to  5,000, 
$1.00  per  thousand;  10,000  and  over  at"  75c.  Bermuda 
Onion  Plants  same  prices.  Write  .for  prices  on  Tomato. 
Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  plants. 
BLUE  RIDGE  PLANT  COMPANY,  P.  O.  Box  583, 
Greenville,  S.-Qj:---.  ■  -  -  -  - _ -  _ 

DAHLIAS.  ASSORTED  not  -  labeled.  $1.  a  dozen 
prepaid,  ANER  L.  SMITH,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  Irish  Cobblers  and 
original  strain  Carman  No.  3.  Buy  direct  from  grower. 
Write  today  for  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y.  '  ’ 

SEED  CORN.  Germination  97%.  Grow  Oswego 
Ensilage  for  quality  silage.  Write  HAYNES  SNYDER, 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 

— - : - e - 

APPLE  TREES,  6c;  peach,  4c;  plum,  cherry,  pear 
reasonable,  price  list  free.  FARINA  NURSERY,  Farina, 
Ill.  State  Inspected. 

DAHLIA  TUBERS  25-$2.00.  Good  large  varieties, 
postpaid.  Shrubs,  Roses,  price  list.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  R.  2,  Jamesburg.  N.  J. 

PANSY  PLANTS— 12  for  25  cts.,  30  for  50  cts. 
Bedding  and  Annuals  for  sale.  F.  VAN  HOEVEN- 
BURG,  Brainard  Station,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  RUSSET  SEED  Potatoes.  College  in- 
spected.  One  year  from  Michigan.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  J.  W.  HOPKINS  &  SON,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

CORNELL  NO.  11  Seed  Corn.  From  the  original 
source  of  this  dual  purpose  corn.  $3.50  a  bushel  de¬ 
livered  to  your  station.  R.  E.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS— Grow  bigger  and  bet- 
ter  Onions.  Frostproof.  Postpaid:  200-55c;  500-951.00 ; 
1,000-$1.75.  Transplanted  Cabbage  Plants:  three  dozen, 
40c;  5flQ-$4.n0.  PORT  MELLINGER,  North  Lima,  Oiiio. 

A  GREEN  DAHLIA  at  last,  this  marvelous  freak  of 
nature  and  10  Giant  labeled  Dahlias  $2.50.  Regular 
value  $7.50.  12  beautiful  labeled  Dahlias  all  colors 

for  $1.,  worth  $3.50.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM.  Step¬ 
ney,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED— IIAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


MUSKRAT  FURS  WANTED.  Black— Large  $3.50. 
Medium  $2.50.  Brown — Large  $2.50.  Medium  $1.50.  All 
furs  wanted.  EVEUETTE  SHERMAN,  Whitman,  Mass. 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  specialize  in 
Wool  and  Pelts.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write 
for  prices.  ALYAJI  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS:  SELL  TROUSERS,  Overalls.  Dry  Goods, 
Etc.  Some  advertised  brands.  Write  FREEMAN  E. 
HUNTER  CO.,  Riverton,  N.  J. _ _ 

A  PAYING  POSITION  OPEN  to  representative  of 
character.  Take  orders  shoes — hosiery  direct  to  wearer. 
Good  income.  Permanent.  Write  now  for  free  book 
“Getting  Ahead.”  TANNERS  SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  2084 


C  St., 

Boston, 

Mass. 

BIG 

OHIO 

CORPORATION  wants  counly 

manager. 

$50  weekly  commission.  Earnings  start  immediately. 
Good  for  $5000  yearly.  We  furnish  everything,  deliver 
and  collect.  Capital  or  experience  unnecessary.  FYR- 
FYTER  CO.,  1880  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

AGENTS:  $10  day  and  New  Buick  Auto  Free.  Sell 
groceries.  Over  400  items  used  daily  every  home. 
Steady  all  year  job.  Your  own  groceries  about  half 
price.  Send  for  samples.  HARLEY  COMPANY,  Dept. 
D-2265,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


RELIABLE  MEN  WANTED  to  sell  guaranteed  trees, 
shrubs  and  roses.  Steady  work.  Pay  weekly.  Start  now 
for.  Spring  business.  Wholesale  and  retail.  WEBB 
NURSERY  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

”$50  WEEKLY.  MEN  wanted  to  demonstrate  and 
take  10  orders  daily  direct  from  motorists.  Amazing 
Magnetic  Trouble  Light.  Sticks  anywhere!  More  orders, 
bigger  pay.  Write  for  demonstrator  and  particulars. 
MAGNO,  Beacon  Bldg.,  Dept.  174,  Boston,  Mass. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  TO  Close  Estate.  Two  adjoining  dairy 
farms  of  100  and  200  acres  respectively;  15  miles  south 
of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Two  sets  buildings  in  best  of  re¬ 
pair  and  painted,  including  milkhouse,  icehouse,  chicken 
house  and  garage.  Never  failing  spring,  piped  to  bam 
and  milkhouse.  Enquire  at  farm,  Pompey,  N.  Y.  of 
Roy  R.  Partridge  or  Harry  I.  Partridge,  Executor,  19 
Woodlawn  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SIXTY  ACRES — Fertile.  Nearly  new  house.  Twenty 
acres  timber.  Good  barns,  near  school.  J.  I.  PHILLIPS, 
Delmar,  Delaware.  _ 

STOCK  AND  GRAIN  Farm  of  244  acres,  laying  beau¬ 
tiful,  growing  fine  crops.  Colonial  brick  residence 
splendid  location,  sacrifice  price,  including  machinery, 
easy  terms.  C.  II.  REYNOLDS,  Fredericksburg,  Va, 
Box  234. _ 

BUY  YOUR  FARM  in  famous  Western  New  York 
dairy  belt.  130  acres,  midway  between  Buffalo  and 
Jamestown,  improved  highway,  healthful  location,  good 
water,  fair  buildings,  very  good  productive  jsoil.  A.  V. 
PERRIN,  Eden,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED,  RESPONSIBLE  PARTY  to  life  free  of 
rent  on  60  acre  farm  in  New  Jersey,  not  under  culti¬ 
vation,  to  take  care  of  property.  Situated  on  main 
roads,  farm  house  in  good  condition.  Large  chicken 
coops,  vegetable  garden.  Willing  to  make  lease.  Apply, 
giving  all  particulars  to  E.  H.  care  of  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST.  _  ___ _ 

DESIRABLE  DAIRY  FARMS  for  sale  in  Erie 
County,  Penna.,  for  a  trifle  more  than  the  original 
first  mortgages.  From  80  to  260  acres  in  each.  Good 
buildings.  Near  improved  highways,  good  markets, 
churches  and  schools.  These  farms  are  bargains  as 
they  must  he  sold  this  spring.  Terms:  one-fifth  cash, 
balance  in  long  time  mortgages  with  low  interest. 
THOS.  W.  SPOFFORD,  Agent,  512  Masonic  Temple. 
Erie,  Pa. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  AND  250  Letter  Heads 
only  $3.00,  500  of  each  $5.00.  Cuts  used  free.  Write 
your  wants.  INDEPENDENT  PRESS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS 
BAG  CO..  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  at  home.  Every~itud® 
successful.  SCHOOL,  Box  707,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

BARRELS  OF  SLIGHTLY  damaged  crockeryJji^j 
chinaware  —  Cookingware  —  Glassware  —  Pottery  f 
SWASEY  COMPANY,  Portland,  Maine. 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  SuccessfuTmfthJ 
1  lb.  50c;  3  lbs.  $1.25  postpaid.  D.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO 

So.  Weymouth.  Mass. _ 

PATCHWORK;  Rayon,  Percale,  Print es,  3 ~lbsl  jP 
TOO  assorted  pieces  6x8,  $1.  Special  trial  package,  5i) 
•cents,  postpaid.  NEW  ENGLAND  PATCHWORK  CO 

Hartford.  Conn. _ _ 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  finest  buckwheat  $5.40.  Clover  "$6~60 
not  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

AVIATION — If  you  are  interested  in  aviation  im 

struction  and  earning  while  learning,  write  WEEKS 
AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION,  Dept.  BH.  for  free  in¬ 
formation  without  obligation.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  wiriTfllgsTlr. 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  Three-face  lamps  and  old 
glassware  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Hand  power,  invalid  or  freight  elevator, 

600-lb.  capacity.  SIDNEY  CROUNSE,  Altamont,  N.  Y, 
BALSAM  PILLOWS  filled  with  fresh  Adirondack 

Balsam  $1.25  postpaid.  Makes  an  ideal  gift.  Fill  your 
own  pillow;  enough  balsam  in  bulk  for  two  pillows, 
$1.00  postpaid.  WONDER  GIFT  SHOP.  Box  24,  New- 
comb,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  HONEY.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  5  lbs.  clover, 
$1;  10,  $1.90;  buckwheat  $1.65.  Prepaid.  C.  N.  BAL 
LARD,'  Valois.  N.  Y. _ _ 

FARMERS.  End  crow  pests  and  replanting.  Treat 
corn  seed  with  guaranteed  formula  costing  few  cents 
per  bushel.  Same  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.  R, 
WHEELER,  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. _ 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  considered  weaving  rugs  at  home 
to  make  money?  An  enjoyable  business,  now  more 
profitable  than  ever.  Our  new  catalog  will  interest  you. 
Write  for  it  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  332  Fac¬ 
tory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. _ 

SECOND  HAND  BEEHIVES  wanted.  Send  lowest 
prices,  your  station.  FRED  EVANS.  Marydel,  JId. 

CORTLAND  APPLE  WOOD  for  grafting;  large  sup¬ 
ply  excellent  wood.  MARTIN  THEW.  Arthursburg, 
N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Five  cars  Clover,  Mixed,  and  Timothy 
hay.  Baled  ready  to  ship.  MARYDALE  STOCK 
FARMS.  New  Berlin.  N.  Y.  _ _ 

MAPLE  SYRUP  $2.50.  Butter  candy  75c  lb.,  de¬ 
livered  in  zone  4.  Collie  pups.  LEON  D.  NEISH,  Be 
Lancey,  N.  Y. 

-  FINE  THIN  SHELL  pecans,  grower  direct  to  con” 

sumer.  28c  lb.,  prepaid,  by  mail  and  express.  6  lbs. 
up.  JOE  P.  WILSON.  Gulfport,  Miss. _ ^ 

CASH  PAID  for  old  pictures  published  by  Currier  & 

Ives  or  N.  Currier  or  others.  Send  description,  con¬ 
dition,  size  and  price  wanted.  \Vrite  today.  N0VAL 
STEWART,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE  Complete  Creamery  Equipment.  25  if.  F- 

engine  and  boiler.  New  double  copper  vat.  Pump  vats. 
Scales,  Shafting,  Refrigerator,  Glass  ware,  Testing 
tools.  $3.00.  W.  W.  HOTCHKISS,  131  Forest  Ave., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  wlio  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  Til 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  X 

301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. _  _ 

EXPERIENCED  GARDNERS.  FARMERS, 
laborers  supplied  immediately.  INTERNATIONAL 

LABOR  AGENCY,  153  Bowery,  N.  Y.  C. _ _ 

POSITION  ON  DAIRY  Stock  ProduceTfarm.  LsP“’ 
ience  fifteen  years.  J.  W.  LYERLY,  168  Prospect  •• 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.,  90c, 
5,  $1.25;  10,  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.,  60o;  5.  90c;  lb 
$1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Kentucky.  _ 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  Smoking  five  lbs' 
$1.50;  Ten  $2.50;  Fifty.  Cigars  $1.85;  pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  CO.,  West  Paducam 
Kentucky.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing,  5  lbs.  ' 
Smoking,  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Fifty  cigars  $1.75.  I  ay 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  Paduca  „ 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO.  ChewiM 
5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-$2.50.  Smoking,  10,  $1.75.  PiP® 

Pay  Postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  IQ; — . 

CIGARS  FROM  FACTORY— Trial  50  large  Perfectos 
postpaid  $1.00.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa-  _ 


GOD  LIVER  OIL  _ 

PURE  GOLDEN  COD  LIVER  OIL  FOR  J’GUl'TRj 

animal  feeding.  Richest  known  anti-racwic  ^ 
growth  promoting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75,  1  g  ^ 
$13.,  at  New  York,  Special  prices  on  barrels.  * 
IMPORT  COMPANY,  624  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
York.  ^ 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


TWELVE  ARTISTIC  BIRTHDAY 
alike,  fancy  lined  envelopes,  postpaid 
WORTH’S.  Milford,  Conn. 


Cards. 

$1.00. 


no  W 
SOOTH’ 


YARDS  DRESS  GOODS.  Percales,  Gingto‘!£ 
s,  etc.,  $1.00.  3  lbs.  Silks  $1.  Pay  P°stn““L, 
ffp  T-arce  nackane  Silks  or  Velvets  2o0  1  - 


Mass.  - — - — 

PATCHWORK  7  pounds  Percales,  Ginghams 
lbs.  creton  saifiples  $1.  3  lbs.  woolens  ^ 

for  Boy’s  Knee  Pants,  3-  Jbsv  White  Flannel  ^ 

Chambray  Remnants  $1.  3  lbs.  Corduroy  Renin 
Nile  Green  only.  Pay  postman  Plus  postage.  *  ^ 

AL  TEXTILE  CO.,  661  Main  St.,  Cambridge, 
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A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Sold  Liberty  Bonds-Money  Lost 


In  1919  I  sold  some  Liberty  Bonds,  and 
invested  the  money  in  stock  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway  Tire  Company, ,  of  Fulton, 
Illinois.  I  have  never  had  a  cent  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  for  some  time  have  heard 
nothing  from  the  company.  Will  you 
please  write  them,  and  get  my  money 
for  me? 


tipster  sheets  can  well  ask  themselves, 
“Why,  if  the  advice  is  so  good,  do  not 
those  who  give  it  follow  it  themselves 
and  gain  a  fortune?” 


Promises— But  No  Action 


WE  would  be  very  glad  to  secure  the 
return  of  our  subscriber’s  money 
were  it  possible,  but  our  investiga¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  company  is  bank¬ 
rupt,  and  no  dividends  were  ever  paid 
to  stockholders.  We  do  not  know  what 
prompted  our  subscriber  to  sell  his 
Liberty  Bonds,  which  have  back  of 
them  the  entire  resources  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  invest 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

“It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  in¬ 
form  you  that  my  brother  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  from - in 

full  payment  of  his  claim,  and 
the  case  is  now  settled. 

“We  have  you  to  thank  for 
this,  and  wish  to  extend  our 
heartiest  thanks  for  your  help, 
and  cooperation,  in  the  matter. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  recommend 
your  magazine  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

❖  #  ❖ 

I  have  received  a  check  from 

- for  the  sum  of  $62.30 

for  the  posts.  I  am  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  that  amount,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  efforts,  I  do 
not  believe  I  would  have  received 
one  cent  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
much  appreciated  services. 


in  stock  of  a  comparatively  unknown 

company. 

Those  who  buy  stock  should  fully 
understand  that  what  they  are  really 
doing  is  loaning  money.  A  man  would 
have  very  little  success  in  going 
through  the  country,  asking  for  loans, 
and  giving  only  a  promissory  note  as 
security.  Apparently,  all  he  needs  to 
do,  however,  is  to  change  the  wording 
of  his  request,  and  say  he  is  selling 
stock,  and  promise  big  returns,  in  or¬ 
der  to  gain  the  confidence  and  money 
of  a  large  number  of  those  he  talks 
with.  Our  definite  suggestion  to  our 
subscribers  is  to  invest  no  money  in 
any  stock  which  is  not  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Even  then 
it  is  wise  to  get  your  banker’s  advice 
before  you  invest. 


Another  “Tipster  Sheet” 

For  some  time  we  have  been  doing 
business  with  a  broker  house,  Harry  H. 
Phillips  Company,  25  Broad  Street,  New 
-°rk  City.  While  we  have  nothing  defi¬ 
nite  on  which  to  base  our  judgment,  we 
have  a  feeling  that  everything  is  not 
quite  right  with  this  firm. 

UPON  investigation  we  are  informed 
that  Harry  Phillips  was  one  of  the 
defendants  early  last  December,  in  an 
indictment  returned  by  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury,  charging  use  of  the  mails 
in  the  furtherance  of  a  scheme  to  de¬ 
fraud.  The  charge  was  based  on  the 
operations  of  Phillips,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral  others,  in  unloading  on  the  public 
^  large  amount  of  stock  of  the  Utah 
Lead  Company,  through  the  medium 
of  a  tipster  sheet  known  as  the  Stock 
Market  Reporter. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  these  tipster  sheets  which  claim 
to  give  financial  advice.  Any  of  our 
subscribers  who  receive  copies  of  these 
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The  Sign  of  Protection 


On  May  1,  last,  I  ordered  from  the 
Radio  Specialty  Company,  a  “suban¬ 
tenna”  which  is  an  antenna  to  be  buried 
in  the  ground  supposedly  to  give  better 
reception.  This  subantenna  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Cloverleaf  Manufacturing 
Company,  2714  South  Canal  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  was  shipped  direct  from  the 
factory /to  me. 

On  June  8  I  received  the  subantenna 
and  installed  according  to  directions,  but 
got  no  results  at  all.  On  June  11  I  wrote 
to  the  Cloverleaf  Mfg.  Co.  about  it.  On 
June  21,  I  received  a  reply  stating  that 
they  thought  the  subantenna  was  defect¬ 
ive,  to  return  it  to  them,  and  if  found  so, 
they  would  replace  it. 

I  shipped  the  subantenna  back  to  them 
on  June  28,  and  sent  a  letter  giving  more 
details.  They  wrote  that  they  were  send¬ 
ing  a  new  one,  but  I  did  not  get  it.  I 
wrote  them  two  letters  in  August,  one  in 
September,  and  two  in  November,  and 
got  a  different  reply  every  time.  They 
were  always  going  to  send  it,  but  at  last 
offered  to  refund  my  money  if  I  was  not 
satisfied.  So  far  I  have  received  neither 
money  nor  the  goods.  Up  to  date  this 
has  cost  me  §9.04,  besides  all  the  postage 
and  bother,  writing  letters. 

THOUGH  we  have  written  a  number 
of  letters  to  the  Cloverleaf  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  they  have  not,  up 
to  date,  favored  us  with  a  reply.  In 
view  of  their  failure  to  state  their  side 
of  the  case,  we  feel  it  is  only  fair  to 
assume  that  the  rather  severe  indict¬ 
ment  of  our  subscriber  is  correct.  We 
are  publishing  this  letter  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  our  readers. 


Agents’  Verbal  Promises  Not 
Always  Fulfilled 

“A  number  of  agents  have  been  in  this 
section  (Long  Island)  selling  gas  stoves 
using  a  compressed  gas.  We  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  for  one  of  these  stoves.  Now  we 
find  the  matter  was  misrepresented  to  us. 
The  stove  works  all  right  but  it  uses 
about  twice  as  much  gas  as  the  agent 
told  us  it  would.  I  used  the  stove  for 
two  weeks  and  liked  it  all  right,  but 
while  the  agent  said  it  would  not  cost 
as  much  as  our  kerosene  stove,  we  find 
that  while  the  kerosene  costs  about  $6.50 
for  three  months,  the  gas  for  this  stove 
has  cost  us  $9.00  for  five  weeks.” 

THIS  seems  to  be  another  case  of 
selling  methods  by  agents  that 
might  be  classed  as  “strong-arm.”.  We 
have  investigated  the  company  itself 
and  find  that  they  gre  thoroughly  re¬ 
liable.  There  are  similar  instances 
where  subscribers  h&ve  bought  these 
stoves  and  found  that  they  had  signed 
an  iron-bound  contract  and  that  the 
company  felt  themselves  bound  only  by 
their  guarantee  and  -not  for  what  the 
agent  says.  Consequently,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  we  can  do  to  help,  except  to  remind 
our  readers  to  go  by  the  printed  con¬ 
tract  rather  than  by  what  the  agent 
may  verbally  tell  you  and  to  be  very 
sure  that  you  not  only  want  the  article 
he  is  selling,  but  that  you  will  be  able 
to  pay  for  it  when  the  obligation 
arises. 


Government  Wins  Fraud 
Gase  Against  Chichester 
Pills 

AFTER  a  seven-year  court  battle 
against  Chichester’s  pills,  a  product 
marketed  by  the  Chichester  Chemical 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  upheld  in  its  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  claims  made  for  this  prod¬ 
uct  are  “false  and  fraudulent  and  a 
misbranding  under  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act.”  On  February  13,  after 
a  retrial  lasting  eleven  days,  a  jury  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  rendered  its  verdict  sustain¬ 
ing  the  government. 

The  so-called  “diseases  of  women” 
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Built  and  guaranteed 
by  Kelly-Springfield 

In  every  great  industry  there  are  two  out¬ 
standing  manufacturers — one  famous  for  the 
quantity  of  his  output,  the  other  for  the  quality . 

When  the  statement  is  made  about  a  tire 
“it’s  built  by  Kelly-Springfield”  nothing  more 
need  be  said  about  its  quality.  Kelly  never  has 
built  anything  but  good  tires. 

Buckeye  Tires  are  the  sturdiest,  most  depend¬ 
able  tires  in  the  low-priced  field.  They  are  sold 
by  most  Kelly  dealers. 

“ Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be  one  in  your  town ” 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 
1775  Broadway ,  New  York ,  N.  Y. 

BUCKEYE  TIRES 

Built  by  Kelly-Springfield 


described  in  a  booklet  enclosed  with 
the  package,  it  was  shown  to  the  court, 
were  in  reality  symptoms  of  seventy 
diseases,  including  such  as  cancer,  tu¬ 
berculosis,  and  typhoid  and  scarlet 
fevers.  Chichester’s  pills  were  shown 
by  analysis  to  contain  aloes,  sulphate 
of  iron,  cotton  root  bark,  and  extract 
of  hellebore,  and  it  was  proved  by  the 
Government  that  thfey  could  not  accom¬ 
plish  the  cures  claimed  for  them  in  the 
manufacturer’s  booklet. 

The  case  emphasizes  the  advice  we 
have  so  frequently  given  through  the 
Service  Bureau  columns,  “When  you 
are  ill,  consult  a  reliable  physician.” 
American  Agriculturist  has,  for  years, 
refused  to  accept  patent  medicine  ad¬ 
vertisements. 


A  subscriber  has  called  our  attention 
to  an  error  in  a  recent  issue,  in  which 
a  statement  was  made  that  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WBAL  was  operated  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Police.  We  are  informed 
that  Station  WBAL  is  a  Baltimore  sta¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  station  operated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  is 
WBAK.  This  station  broadcasts  daily 
at  10:30  A.  M„  1:30  P.  M.,  4:00  P.  M., 
and  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  even¬ 
ings  at  7:00  P.  M. 

The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

( Continued  from  Page  28) 
bearer  of  dispatches  to  the  great  Con¬ 
federate  General  in  Virginia,  rode  out 
of  abandoned  Richmond  with  the  cav¬ 


alry  of  young  Fitzhugh  Lee.  They  had 
threaded  their  way  amid  troops',  trains, 
and  artillery  across  the  bridge.  The 
city  was  on  fire.  By  its  light,  the 
stream  of  humanity  was  pouring  out  of 
town — Davis  and  his  cabinet,  citizens, 
soldiers,  down  to  the  mechanics  in  the 
armories  and  workshops.  The  chief 
concern  with  all  was  the  same,  a  little 
to  eat  for  a  few  days;  for,  with  the 
morning,  the  enemy  would  come  and 
Confederate  money  would  be  as  mist. 
At  daybreak  the  last  retreating  gun 
rumbled  past  and,  at  sunrise,  Dan  look¬ 
ed  back  from  the  hills  on  the  smoking 
and  deserted  city  and  Grant’s  blue  lines 
sweeping  into  it. 

Once  only  he  saw  his  great  chief — 
the  next  morning  before  day,  when  he 
rode  through  the  chill  mist  and  dark¬ 
ness  to  find  the  head-quarters  of  the 
commanding  General— two  little  fires 
of  rubbish  and  two  ambulances — with 
Lee  lying  on  a  blanket  under  the  open 
sky.  He  rose,  as  Dan  drew  near,  and 
the  firelight  fell  on  his  bronzed  and 
mournful  face.  He  looked  so  sad  and 
so  noble  that  the  boy’s  heart  was 
wrenched,  and  as  Dan  turned  away,  he 
said,  brokenly:' 

“General,  I  am  General  Dean’s  son, 
and  I  want  to  thank  you — ”  He  could 
get  no  farther.  Lee  laid  one  hand  on 
his  shoulder. 

(To  be  continued  next  iobek) 


What  to  feed 

HOW  TO  FEED- 


Both  are  Important  to  Chicks 


GROWING  chicks  turn  an 
average  of  32  per  cent  of 
their  feed  into  gain  in  live 
weight  during  the  first  eight 
weeks.  From  9  to  12  weeks, 
17.5%  of  their  feed  goes  into 
growth,  and  from  then  on  till 
maturity,  only  10.5%  is  thus 
utilized.  These  figures  are 
based  on  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  standards  for  chick 
growth  and  food  consumption 
recorded  in  Bulletin  96  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

Such  figures  form  the  basis 
for  formulas  and  feeding 
directions  worked  out  by  the 
College  Poultry  Feed  Con¬ 
ference  Board.  Your  own 
farmer-owned  organization, 
the  Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  mixes  the  for¬ 
mulas  and  distributes  the  feed¬ 
ing  directions.  But  to  get  the 
greatest  benefit,  poultrymen 
must  depend  on  themselves  to 
put  the  feeds  and  feeding 
directions  into  practice  to¬ 
gether. 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  P.  EXCHANGE.  INC. 
-  ITHACA.  NEW  YORK  •  -  ■  - 


These  feeding  directions  of  the 
College  Poultry  Feed  Conference 
Board  will  actually  simplify  your 
methods: 


Feed  Starting  and  Growing 
I  •  Mash  (G.  L.  F.  formula) 
alone,  from  the  first  feeding, 
when  chicks  are  36-48  hours  old, 
until  they  are  six  or  eight  weeks 
of  age. 


This  is  the  time  when  chicks  grow 
at  the  fastest  rate,  and  so  need  as 
large  a  proportion  of  growth  giv¬ 
ing  protein  as  the  17  per  cent  ob¬ 
tained  from  eating  mash  alone. 
In  order  that  each  chick  will  get 
full  opportunity  to  eat,  provide  3 
square  feet  of  flat  hopper  space  to 
each  50  chicks. 


2  At  six  or  eight  weeks  begin 
•  to  feed  intermediate  or 
coarse  scratch,  increasing  gradu¬ 
ally  till  the  pullets  are  eating  equal 
weights  of  grain  and  mash  at 
twelve  weeks  of  age. 

During  this  period,  rate  of  chick 
growth  is  lower,  but  energy  re¬ 
quirements,  which  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  scratch  grains,  are  on 
the  increase.  Allow  more  hopper 
space  as  the  chicks  grqw. 

3  From  twelve  weeks  till 
•  maturity,  continue  to  feed 
equal  weights  of  mash  and  scratch. 


The  well  developed  pullets  which 
result  from  this  method  of  feeding 
need  not  be  “held  back”  from  in¬ 
herited  early  production,  for  their 
bodies  will  be  large  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain 
of  laying. 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Pig's  Idea  of  Twins 


— Courtesy,  Better  Crofs  with  Plant  Food. 
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“Meet  These  New  York  Master  Farmers”— Page  5 


(422)  2 


Suppose  someone  offered  to — 

add  10%  to  30%  more  power  to 


lower  oil  consumption  15%  to  50% 
reduce  your  repair  bills  25% 


You’d  want  to  know  how  and  why 
The  "how”  is  the  amazing  New  Mobiloil 
The  "why”  is  told  below 

In  spite  of  our  scientific  prejudice  against  superlative 
language,  we  are  prepared  to  make  some  very  strong 
statements  about  the  New  Mobiloil.  We  assure  you 
that,  compared  with  the  actual  test  facts,  they  are 
conservative. 

For  example:  We  are  willing  to  assure  you  that 
use  of  the  New  Mobiloil  in  your  car,  truck  or  tractor 
engine,  provided  you  use  the  correct  grade  as  specified 
on  the  Mobiloil  Chart,  will  help  it  develop  io%  to 
30%  more  power  than  other  oils  generally  supplied 
for  the  same  purpose.  Our  road  and  laboratory  tests 
have  bettered  the  higher  figure. 

Thousands  of  miles  of  rigid  speed  tests  on  the 
Atlantic  City  Speedway  have  shown  that  the  New 
Mobiloil  consumes  more  slowly  than  other  high- 
grade  oils  of  equal  body.  And  it  is  an  established 
engineering  fact  that  the  oil  which  lasts  longest  at 
high  speed  also  lubricates  best  at  any  speed.  This 
amazing  wearing  quality  of  the  New  Mobiloil  means 
a  saving  of  15%  to  50%  in  oil  consumption,  fewer 
repair  bills,  and  less  time  lost  through  costly 
breakdowns. 

Substantial  quantity  discount 

For  a  season’s  supply  we  recommend  the  5 5 -gallon 
and  30-gallon  drums  with  convenient  faucets.  On 
these  large  containers  your  Mobiloil  dealer  will  give 
you  a  substantial  discount.  His  complete  Mobiloil 
Chart  tells  the  correct  grade  for  your  car,  tractor 
and  truck. 


Make  this  chart  your  guide 

It  shows  the  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
certain  prominent  cars.  If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  at 
your  dealer’s  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart,  which  rec¬ 
ommends  the  correct  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks,  tractors,  etc. 
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VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Makers  of  high-quality  lubricants  for  all  types  of  machinery 


American  Agriculturist,  April  13,  1929 

A  New  York  Farmer  Visits 
the  Mediterranean 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  letter 
covies  from,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Freestone  of  Interlaken,  N.  Y.,  who 
are  enjoying  an  extended  trip  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  countries  bordering  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  Sea.  Mr.  Freestone  says,' 
“ If  you  feel  that  this  letter  would  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers,  we  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  print  it.”  The  letter 
was  written  February  26  from,  aboard 
ship  on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

I  AM  sure  you  folks  have  wondered 
a  good  many  times  how  we  got  along 
on  our  sea  voyage  and  if  we  fed  the 
fishes  or  were  fed  to  the  fishes.  It  is 
neither;  we  are  both  as  well  as  when 
we  left  you  in  New  York  City.  Our 
trip  across  was  really  a  very  good  one. 
Tuesday  night  we  ran  into  a  storm 
that  rocked  us  around  considerably  and 
there  were  a  good  many  vacant  chairs 
next  morning  at  breakfast  but  not 
ours.  The  third  day  out  we  ran  into 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  it  was  much 
warmer  with  several  thunder  showers. 
Most  of  the  time  we  could  be  on  deck. 
In  fact,  that  is  the  best  place  to  be  if 
one  does  not  want  to  be  sick. 


Time  on  Shipboard  Passes 

Pleasantly  , 

There  was  plenty  of  entertainment 
on  board.  We  had  a  travel  club  which 
met  after  every  stop  and  held  a  round 
table  talk  on  the  things  we  had  seen  or 
heard.  There  was  also  a  Masonic  club 
which  met  about  once  a  week  with 
talks  from  members  from  many  parts 
of  the  world.  With  movies,  lectures 
and  musicals  and  several  kinds  of 
games  the  week  soon  passed  by  and 
about  2  P.  M.  Monday,  the  eleventh 
we  sighted  land  and  from  that  time 
until  six  o’clock  when  we  anchored, 
everybody  was  on  deck.  The  land  was  • 
the  Island  of  Madeira  and  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  spot  I  never  expect  to  see.  The 
houses  are  all  painted  white  with  red  ’ 
roofs  and  with  the  mountainside  for  a 
background,  it  is  pleasant  to  look  at. 


We  Walk  Up  the  Hills 

At  some  of  the  ports  we  are  taken 
to  shore  in  tenders  and  at  others  we 
walk  off  as  the  ship  is  anchored  along¬ 
side  the  pier.  There  are  always  con¬ 
veyances  waiting  to  show  us  around 
the  city.  Some  of  the  conveyances  are 
autos,  some  are  sleighs  drawn  by  yokes 
of  oxen  or  a  team  of  mules.  The  driver- 
walks.  Sometimes  a  buggy  carries 
four  people,  two  facing  the  other  two. 
This  is  drawn  by  one  horse  and  in 
Gibraltar  the  men  of  the  party  had  to 
walk  or  trot  up  the  very  steep  places. 
I  found  my  wind  wasn’t  as  good  as  it 
used  to  be.  We  are  divided  into  par¬ 
ties  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  each  party  leaving 
about  one-half  hour  after  the  other. 
Guides  are  furnished,  each  one  being 
numbered  so  each  party  can  keep  wi- 
their  guide.  The  conveyances  are  also 
numbered  so  we  always  keep  with  the 
party  we  start  with  that  day. 

At  Madeira  we  rode  to  the  railroad 
station  in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  a  yoke  0 
oxen.  It  is  a  cog  railroad  and  is  ver, 
steep.  We  were  taken  up  about  three 
thousand  feet  where  luncheon  was 
served.  We  had  a  wonderful  view  01 
the  city  of  Funchal,  the  harbor  full  01. 
ships  and  the  ocean  beyond.  We 
taken  down  the  mountain  in  a  s  eig 
managed  by  two  men  and  it  was  an  e.- 
citing  ride  sometimes  for  it  looked 
though  we  would  be  dashed  °vel  , 
mountain-side.  They  always  sweI 
us  around  the  curves  which  were  v  j 
sharp,  at  times  by  the  means  of  r  P 
which  were  fastened  to  the  sides  0 
sleigh.  We  wandered  around  there 
took  a  few  snapshots  and  wen 
board  at  6  P.  M. 


The  Old  City  of  Cadiz 

We  sailed  for  Cadiz,  arriving  about 
six  next  morning.  While  three  }ffi. 
dred  years  ago  Cadiz  was  next  1  a 
portance  to  Rome  it  is  today  1 >  , 
dirty  city  and  a  real  disappear  ^ 
after  seeing  Funchal.  At  S1*  f’  n(j 
February  15,  we  pulled  anch.  .  at 
sailed  for  Gibraltar.  We  armed  1 
Gibraltar  at  six  P.  M.  on  Febiu  )  j 
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It  Takes  More  Than  Size  to  Make  a  Farm 

Some  Suggestions  for  Buyers  to  Consider  Before  Closing  the  Deal 
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FROM  past  experience  we  have  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  at  rather  frequent  intervals,  letters 
from  our  subscribers  telling  of  tragic  ex¬ 
periences  in  buying  a  farm.  They  tell  of 
investing  their  life  savings,  made  by  sacrifice 
arid  self-denial,  and  of  their  high  hopes  that  at 
last  they  are  on  the  road  to  in¬ 
dependence.  They  also  tell  of 
the  discouragement  and  disap¬ 
pointment  coming  from  their 
inability  to  keep  up  the  pay¬ 
ments,  and  the  interest.  Finally 
in  many  cases  it  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary  to  sell  or  to  let  the 
farm  go  back  to  the  original 
owner.  As  a  rule,  those  who 
write  of  such  experiences  are 
H.  L.  Cosline  bitter  against  the  man  who  sold 
them  the  farm,  and  we  can  well  understand 
this  feeling. 

Men  who  are  engaged  in  selling  farm  real  es¬ 
tate  are  probably  as  honest  as  any  other  group 
of  business  men  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  the  old 
rule  of  “let  the  buyer  beware”  is  still  the  rule  in 
hr  too  many  cases  when  it  comes  to  the  sale  of 
real  estate.  Once  the  farm  is  purchased,  there  is 
no.  opportunity  of  taking  the  product  back  to  the 
seller  and  having  the  money  returned  in  case  it 
proves  unsatisfactory,  neither  is  an  opportunity 
given  for  exchanging  it  for  something  more  suit¬ 
able,  except,  of  course,  at  a  price. 

Some  Land  Best  Suited  for  Forests 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  lot  of  land  in 
American  Agriculturist  territory  that  should 
be  taken  out  of  farming.  The  land  is  not  fertile 
enough  to  maintain,  for  its  owner  what  we  like 
to  call  the  American  standard  of  ■  living.  In  the 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

long  run  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if 
this  land  could  be  planted  with  forest  trees, 
either  by  the  state  or  some  other  agency.  The 
land  was  cleared  when  labor  was  cheap  and  the 
standard  of  living  relatively  low.  Its  owners  eked 
out  a  meager  living  when  most  farm  work  w.as 
done  by  hand,  but  now  small,  irregular,  hilly, 
infertile  fields  make  it  impossible  to  use  farm 
machinery  and  produce  a  crop  which  can  be  sold 
at  a  reasonable  profit  in  competition  with  that 
raised  on  better  land. 

It  is  impossible  on  many  farms  of  this  type  for 
anyone  to  make  a  living,  let  alone  pay  for  the 
farm.  Yet  such  farms  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  real  estate  agent  for  sale,  and  he  sells  them  if 
he  can.  The  agent  must  often  realize  the  im¬ 
possible  task  the  new  owner  is  shouldering.  Un¬ 
der  such  conditions,  is  any  man  justified  by  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  optimistic  talk  in  unloading  such 
property  on  the  man  who  thinks  he  is  buying  a 
farm  ? 

A  Good  Time  to  Buy  a  Good  Farm 

A  number  of  authorities  who  have  their  fingers 
on  the  pulse  of  the  farm  situation,  maintain  that 
now  is  an  excellent  time  to  buy  a  good  farm. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  prices  may 
not  be  even  more  favorable  next  year  than  they 
are  at  the  present,  but  there  is  much  evidence 
that  good  farms  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  England  can  be  purchased 
now  at  prices  which  are  very  reasonable,  based 
upon  their  earning  power  over  a  period  of  years. 

At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  us  that  now  is  an 
especially  unfavorable  time  to  buy  a  poor  farm. 
There  is  always  a  tendency  for  the  best  farms  to 


sell  at  a  price  somewhat  below  that  justified  by 
their  earning  capacity,  and  for  the  poor  farms 
to  sell  at  a  price  higher  than  their  real  earning 
power  would  justify.  This  condition  has  applied 
for  years,  but  now,  due  in  part  to  the  increased 
use  of  machinery,  the  poor  farm  is  an  especially 
unfavorable  place  to  make  a  living. 

Optimism  Sometimes  Leads  to  Trouble 

In  a  general  way,  mistakes  in  buying  farm 
property  seem  to  be  made  most  frequently  by  two 
classes.  First,  we  have  the  man  who  has  worked 
practically  all  his  life  in  a  village  or  city,  and 
who  now  wishes  to  retire.  For  some  unaccount¬ 
able  reason,  these  men  frequently  feel  that  they 
know  more  about  farming  than  the  man  who  has 
been  at  it  all  his  life.  They  are  optimistic  to  an 
extent  that  they  believe  they  can  succeed  where 
others  have  failed.  Usually  their  savings  are  rela¬ 
tively  small,  and  they  are  naturally  drawn  to 
cheaper  farms  where  they  can  make  a  substan¬ 
tial  payment  on  the  purchase  price,  rather  than 
to  a  more  expensive  farm  where  the  initial  pay¬ 
ment  would  necessarily  be  small.  Other  buyers 
come  from  western  states,  where  they  have  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  high  land  values,  and  there¬ 
fore  feel  that  prices  asked  for  many  eastern 
farms  are  ridiculously  low.  In  states  where  many 
of  them  formerly  farmed;  one  piece  of  land  is 
about  as  good  as  another,  and  they  do  not  realize 
the  vast  difference  in  the  producing  power  of 
two  different  farms  here. 

Although  many  of  the  mistakes  in  buying  are 
made  by  people  belonging  to  these  two  classes, 
it  is  entirely  possible  for  a  person  who  has  lived 
in  a  particular  county  for  years  to  buy  the  wrong 
farm.  Whoever  the  buyer  may  be,  his  attempts 
( Continued  on  Page  n) 


Better  Service  from  Fewer  Milk  Plants 

How  to  Lower  the  Cost  of  Handling  Milk  Fifty  Dollars  per  Farm  per  Year 


IN  a  study  made  recently  by  this  college,  it  was 
found  that  the  cost  of  handling  milk  and 
cream  in  country  plants  depended  very  largely 
upon  the  volume  of  milk  handled.  In  most  of 
the  plants  which  handled  less  than  4,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  a  year,  the  cost  was  more  than  30 
cents  per  100  pounds,  the  average  cost  exclusive 
of  central  office  expense  and  cans  being  32.9 
cents.  In  most  of  the  plants  which  handled  more 
than  8,000,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year,  the  cost 
was  less  than  25  cents,  averaging  19.6  cents  per 
hundredweight.  This  difference  of  13.3  cents  in 
the  average  costs  for  large  and  small  plants  is 
equivalent  to  about  $120  a  year  on 
%  milk  from  a  15-cow  dairy — a 
%  significant  sum  of  money  to  the 
average  New  York  dairyman. 

.Although  the  inefficiency  of  plants 
handling  a  small  volume  of  milk  is 
easily  demonstrated,  and  generally 
%)gnized  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Punts,  a  large  number  of  such  plants 
continue  to  be  operated.  About  one- 
half  of  the  plants  which  ship  milk  to 
the  New  York  market  handle  less 
ian  4,000,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year 
and  the  average  volume  for  all  plants 
ls  only  about  5,000,000  pounds.  The 
deration  of  so  many  small  plants 
?n(l  the  low  average  volume  for  all 
,  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
oh  producers  and  consumers  of 
aW  since  the  costs  of  distribution 
ell  ^ereky  increased,  retail  prices 
anced,  and  farm  prices  depressed. 

piously,  It  would  be  very  much 
ne  public  interest  to  increase  the 
in  the  country  plants. 

L  e  0nly  practicable  way  of  doing 
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Professor  of  Marketing,  Nexo  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture 

this  is  to  assemble  the  milk  at  fewer  plants,  or  in 
other  words,  to  eliminate  some  of  those  now  be¬ 
ing  operated.  This  suggestion  prompts  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  how  many'-  plants,  and  which  ones, 
should  be  eliminated  and  what  would  be  the  net 
effect  of  this  procedure,  considering  the  costs  of 
handling  milk  from  the  farms  and  shipping  it  to 
market,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  handling  the  milk 
in  the  plants. 

These  questions  have  been  answered,  in  part  at 


Locations  of  essential  and  non-essential  plants  shipping  milk  and 
cream  in  New  York  State, 


least,  by  a  study  which  has  just  been  completed. 
In  this  study,  the  2838  farms  supplying  milk  to 
36  plants  were  located  on  maps  showing  the  hills, 
valleys,  lakes  and  streams,  and  the  improved  and 
unimproved  roads.  Five  of  these  plants  were 
butter  and  cheese  factories,  two  were  conden- 
series  and  29  were  fluid  milk  plants.  The  butter 
and  cheese  factories  were  left  out  of  the  calcu¬ 
lations  because  they  were  located  in  communities 
back  from  the  railroads  and  handled  a  lower 
grade  of  milk  than  the  other  plants. 

A  careful  study  of  these  maps  and  of  the  facts 
ascertained  as  to  hauling  distances  and  costs  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  17  of  the  29 
fluid  milk  plants  could  be  eliminated 
without  causing  serious  inconveni¬ 
ence  to  the  dairymen  in  delivering 
their  milk. 

A  new  set  of  maps  was  prepared 
showing  only  the  14  essential  plants 
and  the  farms  from  which  each  plant 
would  obtain  its  supply,  assuming 
that  the  milk  from  each  farm  were 
delivered  to  the  nearest  plant.  The 
hauling  distance  for  each  farm  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  arrangement  was 
computed,  and  compared  with  the 
actual  hauling  distance.  It  was 
found  that  56  per  cent  of  the  farms 
would  have  the  same  hauling  dis¬ 
tance  as  before;  14  per  cent  a  short¬ 
er  haul ;  and  30  per  cent  a  longer 
haul,  averaging  2.8  miles.  Consider¬ 
ing  all  farms  there  would  be  an 
average  increase  of  0.5  mile  in  the 
distance  from  the  farms  to  the  milk 
plants.  Only  0.1  mile  of  this  in¬ 
creased  haul  would  be  on  unim- 

( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Price  Gutting  in  the  Milk  Market 
Again 

HERE  is  trouble  in  the  milk  market  again. 
More  than  in  the  marketing  of  any  other 

crop,  selling  milk  is  a  business  of  extremes. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  greater 
shortage  this  year  than  ever  before,  there  is  now 
a  surplus.  Enough  is  too  much ;  that  is,  in  order 
to  have  enough  at  certain  times,  there  must  be  a 
surplus  at  other  times. 

We  are  entering  the  surplus  period.  It  is  not 
as  bad  here  in  the  New  York  market  as  it  was  a 
year  ago,  but  there  is  enough  surplus  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  troublesome,  and  enough  to  start  the 
old  game  of  cutting  prices.  We  reported  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  trouble  last  week.  Certain  dealers 
have  been  selling  milk  as  low  as  one  dollar  a  can 
under  the  regular  market. 

Here  is  what  happens.  Some  dealers  during 
the  surplus  period  will  have  more  milk  than  their 
regular  market  will  absorb,  so  they  think  this  is 
a  good  time  to  steal  some  of  the  other  fellow’s 
market.  They  go  around  and  offer  the  other 
fellow’s  customers  milk  at  low  enough  prices  so 
that  it  is  a  real  inducement  for  the  consumer  to 
buy  it.  Then  the  regular  dealer  must  either  cut 
prices  also  or  lose  his  market  for  fluid  milk. 

In  justice  to  the  larger  dealers  like  Borden  and 
Sheffield,  we  must  state  that  they  have  been  do¬ 
ing  their  best  to  hold  the  market  firm  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  there  are  many  smaller  in¬ 
dependent  dealers  also  who  refuse  to  cut  prices. 
But  it  only  takes  a  few  bad  actors  to  demoralize 
the  market,  and  a  little  extra  milk. 

We  are  informed  that  all  of  the  dealers  are 
expecting  that  they  will  soon  have  to  reduce 
prices.  Some  reduction  may  be  expected  before 
long,  but  the  pity  of  it  is  that  price-cutting  al¬ 
ways  forces  prices  down  farther  than  they  need 
to  go  and  sooner  than  is  necessary.  A  reduction 
of  one  cent  a  quart  means  a  loss  of  a  million 
dollars  a  month  to  the  dairymen  of  this  section. 

Some  time  ago  we  promised  to  place  respon¬ 
sibility  on  those  who  began  the  price-cutting 
game  this  year.  This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
but  much  of  the  trouble  this  year  can  be  placed 
on  the  small,  independent  dealers  and  some  of 
the  independent  cooperatives.  We  understand 
that  one  of  the  worst  offenders  is  the  Morris 
Dairy  Company.  But  there  are  several  others, 
and  sad  to  relate,  among  these  are  some  of  the 
independent  cooperatives. 

Now  American  Agriculturist  is  for  the  in¬ 
dependent  milk  cooperative.  Some  of  these  far¬ 


mer  plants  have  done  much  to  serve  their  own 
community  and  the  whole  industry.  Many  of 
them  will  take  losses  rather  than  disrupt  all  the 
dairy  industry  by  cutting  prices.  But  there  are  a 
few  on  the  wrong  side. 

Of  course,  final  responsibility  for  a  disrupted 
market  rests  largely  with  farmers  themselves, 
for  we  take  the  position  that  no  matter  what  or¬ 
ganization  a  dairyman  belongs  to,  or  if  he  does 
not  belong  to  any,  he  owes  a  responsibility  to 
himself  and  to  others  to  see  to  it  that  the  co¬ 
operative  or  independent  dealer  or  the  large  or¬ 
ganization  does  not  use  his  milk  to  ruin  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  reduce  the  prices  of  every  dairyman  in 
the  milk  shed. 


The  Governor’s  Problem 

WITH  the  close  of  the  New  York  State  leg¬ 
islature,  Governor  Roosevelt  is  now  faced 
with  this  problem :  The  legislature  passed 
farm  relief  legislation  requiring  appropriations 
of  $32,000,000.  It  passed  the  gasoline  tax  pro¬ 
viding  a  revenue  of  $24,000,000.  In  some  way 
the  Governor  must  make  the  two  balance,  for  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  sign  legislation  calling 
for  appropriations  when  there  is  no  money  in 
the  State  treasury  to  cover.  What  can  he  do? 
He  cannot  change  any  of  the  legislation.  He 
must  either  veto  it  or  sign  it,  or  call  the  legisla¬ 
ture  back  and  endeavor  to  get  the  legislators  to 
change  it. 

From  the  farmer’s  standpoint,  the  farm  relief 
legislation  is  the  best  set  of  laws  that  has  ever 
been  passed  by  any  legislature.  It  is  the  result 
or  long  years  of  work  of  many  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  American  Agriculturist,  and 
many  individuals.  Much  credit  is  due  also  to 
the  Governor’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion.  In  our  opinion,  the  farm  legislation  was 
about  the  only  big  job  which  the  legislature  did 
this  year  that  was  really  worth  while.  If  the 
Governor  can  only  find  some  way  to  sign  these 
bills,  we  will  have  made  more  progress  toward 
real  assistance  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State 
than  has  ever  been  made  before. 

Just  to  refresh  your  memory,  here  briefly  are 
the  farm  relief  bills  that  were  passed,  but  at  this 
writing  not  yet  signed  by  the  Governor : 

I.  SCHOOL  BILLS 

1.  $1,000,000  more  State  aid  for  two,  three,  and 
four  teacher  schools. 

2.  $3,050,000  in  State  aid  for  the  one-room 
school, 

II.  ROADS 

1,  $5,400,000  in  State  aid  for  State  highways  to 
take  The  place  of  35  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  building 
these  roads  now  paid  by  the  counties. 

2.  $1,000,000  more  State  aid  for  building  bridges 
on  State  highways  now  built  by  the  counties. 

3.  25  per  cent  of  the  gas  tax,  estimated  at 
$6,000,000,  to  be  paid  to  the  localities  and  to  New 
York  City  on  a  mileage  basis  (one-fifth  of  the 
$6,000,000  or  $1,200,000  to  go  to  New  York  City,  the 
remainder  to  the  localities). 

4.  $550,000  more  State  aid  to  the  towns  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  of  their  contributions  towards  mainten¬ 
ance  of  State  highways. 

III.  DIRECT  TAX 

1.  Elimination  of  the  direct  State  tax  on  real 
estate,  an  estimated  saving  of  $13,000,000. 

IV.  INCOME  TAX 

1.  Increased  exemptions  to  small  income  tax 
payers,  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 


Let’s  Go  To  St.  Louis 

NE  of  the  troubles  in  the  dairy  business  is 
the  difficulty  the  farmer  and  his  wife  have 
getting  away  from  their  cows  for  even  a 
short  vacation.  But  this  year  some  way,  some¬ 
how,  hundreds  of  dairymen  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  family  are  going  to  pry  them¬ 
selves  loose  for  a  few  days  from  October  12  to 
19  and  travel  together  on  the  big  American 
Agriculturist  special  train  to  St.  Louis  to  at¬ 
tend  the  National  Dairy  Show,  with  special  ex¬ 


cursion  rates.  In  fact,  by  traveling  in  a  group 
it  will  be  possible  to  keep  expenses  at  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

I11  cooperation  with  the  New  York  Central 
we  have  already  begun  to  make  arrangements 
and  to  work  out  the  details  for  one  of  the  finest 
vacation  trips  farmers  have  ever  had.  Aside 
from  all  of  the  fun  and  the  relaxation  and  recre¬ 
ation  that  you  will  have,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
chance  to  learn  something  about  the  business, 
You  know,  the  South  and  the  Southwest  are  be¬ 
coming  greatly  interested  in  the  dairy  cow.  The 
National  Dairy  Show  has  become  much  more 
successful  since  it  has  been  held  in  or  near  Dixie 
than  it  was  even  in  our  northern  dairy  country. 
The  reason  is  that  the  farmers  of  the  South  are 
increasing  their  dairy  business. 

All  right,  let  us  *go  down  and  see  what  they 
are  planning,  and  how  they  are  carrying  out 
their  plans.  Incidentally,  let  us  have  a  good  time 
doing  it.  Farmers  have  too  few  good  times. 

If  interested,  write  us  for  further  information, 
with  the  understanding,  of  course,  that  you  are 
not  obligated  in  any  way  to  go. 


For  Little  Girls  and  Their  Mothers 

ON  the  second  page  of  the  March  30th  issue, 
we,  announced  the  beginning  of  a  new  service 
called  “Little  Recipes  for  Little  Cooks”.  It 
provides  for  publishing  once  a  month  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  a  full  page  of  helps  and 
recipes  for  little  girl  cooks. 

We  also  furnish  for  ten  cents  a  copy,  which  is 
the  cost  to  us,  a  scrapbook  where  the  little  girls 
of  the  A.  A.  family  can  keep  their  recipes  and 
their  other  material  in  this  course. 

When  The  Farmer,  the^  Standard  Farm  Paper 
which  first  started  this  service,  published  the  am 
nouncement,  the  editors  received  over  three 
thousand  letters  during  the  first  week  or  so  after 
it  was  started.  These  letters  came  from  little 
girls  and  their  mothers  asking  for  the  scrapbooks 
and  for  more  details.  As  this  is  written,  it  is 
only  two  or  three  days  since  our  folks  received 
our  first  announcement,  and  how  the  letters  are 
pouring  in! 

If  you  are  a  little  girl,  or  if  you  are  the  mother 
of  a  little  girl,  we  urge  you  to  turn  back  to  our 
March  30th  issue  and  read  about  this  new  ser¬ 
vice  ;  or  if  you  cannot  find  it,  write  us.  Better 
still,  take  our  word  that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  has  been  done  for  girls  in  a  long  time, 
and  send  ten  cents  for  the  scrapbook  and  the 
beginning  instructions  for  getting  your  girl  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  great  art  of  coojcing. 


Who  Gets  This  Ten  Dollar  Bill? 

E  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers 
asking  about  some  article  of  equipment 
which  was  advertised  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  in  a  recent  issue. 

On  page  19  of  the  April  6th  issue  we  an¬ 
nounced  a  contest  to  determine^  how  carefully 
our  subscribers  read  the  advertisements  _  which 
appear  in  the  paper.  We  offer  a  ten  dollar  nt 
for  first  prize  in  this  contest  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  prizes.  If  you  missed  the  announce¬ 
ment  last  week,  we  suggest  that  you  find  t 
April  6th  issue  and  turn  to  page  19  for  full 
tails. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

SPINSTER  friend  of  mine  recently  told 
this  story: 

She  was  out  for  a  walk  when  she  ei 
countered  some  young  boys  in  the  old  swimming 
hole  minus  everything  but  Nature’s  garb,  ai 

she  was  quite  horrified.  -ts 

“Isn’t  it  against  the  law  to  bathe  without  su 

on,  little  boys?”  ,<<  t 

“Yes’m,”  announced  freckled  Johnny, 
Jimmy’s  father  is  a  policeman,  so  you  can  co 
bn  in!” 
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Meet  These  N e w  Y ork  Master  F armers 

Through  Them  New  York  State  .Agriculture  Is  Honored 


production  of  potatoes  was  200  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  outside  activities  of  this  Master 
Farmer  include  membership  in  the 
Farm  Bureau  where  he  was  a  director 
for  nine  years,  as  well  as  membership 
in  the  local  Grange  and  church.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  Aliegany-Steuben 
Ayrshire  Club,  and  the  National  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  and  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Co¬ 
operative  Seed  Association  and  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club. 


M.  C.  Burritt, 

Hilton,  Monroe  County. 

MR.  Burritt  owns  and  operates  the 
fruit  farm  in  Monroe  County  on 
which  he  was  born.  He  was  still  a  boy 
when  his  father  died,  but  in  spite  of 
this,  he  entered  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  graduated 
from  it.  Later  he  was  identified  with 
the  State  College  as  county  agent  lead¬ 
er  and  then  as  Director  of  Extension 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

During  this  time,  Mr.  Burritt  kept 
the  farm  and  maintained  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  its  management.  Several  years 
ago  Mr.  Burritt  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictioris  and,  in  order  to  give  his 
children  the  advantages  of  farm  life 
and  rural  environment,  resigned  from 
his  position  with  the  college  and  went 
back  to  the  farm.  Mr.  Burritt  keeps 
complete  cost  account  records,  and  in 
fact  has  records  on  the  farm  dating 
back  for  over  seventy-five  years. 

In  addition  to  his  farm  work,  he  has 
maintained  a  wide  inter¬ 
est  in  a  number  of  outside 
activities.  At  one  time  a 
leader  in  the  state  Farm 
Bureau  work,  he  is  at 
present  a  strong  believer 
in  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  Farm  Bureau 
membership.  For  several 
years  Mr.  Burritt  was  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  the 
management  of  the  G.L.F., 
a  farmers’  cooperative 
buying  organization.  He 
has  also  been  very  active 
in  the  New  York  State 
^Horticultural  Society,  and 
recently  served  a  term  as 
president  of  that  organi-  „ 

zation.  In  his  spare  mo¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Burritt  finds  time  to  act  as 
appraiser  for  the  Federal  Land  Bank, 
to  write  authoritatively  on  farm  ques¬ 
tions,  particularly  those  applying  to 
fruit  growing  and  to  take  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  local  affairs  such  as  the  trav¬ 
eling  county  library  and  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  4-H  club  work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burritt 
have  three  children: 
Helen,  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  Stephen,  four¬ 
teen  years,  both  attending 
high  school;  and  Maurice, 
Jr.,  eight  years  old. 


is  well  justified.  His  oldest  son,  Russell, 
is  at  present  teaching  agriculture  in 
Randolph  High  School.  There  are  four 
other  children;  Edith,  the  twins,  Brace 
and  Grace,  and  Clayton.  Mr.  Young  is 
a  director  of  the  local  farm  bureau,  a 
member  of  the  Grange  and  a  director 
of  the  local  Dairymen’s  League. 


Thomas  McKeary, 

Marilla,  Erie  County. 

AMONG  the  New  York  State  Master 
Farmers  are  men  with  college  de¬ 
grees,  men  who  have  had  the  advant¬ 
age  of  high  school  training  and  others 
like  Thomas  McKeary,  who  realize  the 
advantages  of  training  for  one’s  busi¬ 
ness,  but  who  were  unfortunately  un¬ 
able,  because  of  circumstances  beyond 
their  control,  to  obtain  these  advant¬ 
ages.  Mr.  McKeary  attended  grade 
school,  and  through  hard  work  was 
able  to  attend  high  school  for  three 
winters.  This,  however,  did  not  com¬ 
plete  his  education,  as  it  is  evident  to 
anyone  who  visits  with  him  that  he  is 
still,  and  always  will  be,  a  student. 

He  worked  as  a  hired  man  for  17 
years,  was  a  tenant  for  9  years  and 
has  been  a  farm  owner  for  19  years. 
The  farm  is  relatively  small  in  area 
but  big  in  influence.  In  visiting  with 
the  owner  of  it,  the  writer  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  he  is  appar¬ 
ently  far  more  interested  in  living  than 
in  merely  making  money. 

Mr.  McKeary  specializes  in  growing 
certified  seed  potatoes  and  is  a  director 


J.  J.  Young, 

Randolph, 

Cattaraugus  County. 


m: 


[R.  Young  is  located 
Lon  a  rather  hilly  farm, 
just  off  an  improved  road. 
His  success  from  a  finan¬ 
cial  point  of  view  may  be 
traced  to  an  excellent  producing  herd, 
which  is  fed  to  a  very  large  degree 
from  products  raised  on  the  farm.  This 
herd  of  purebred  Holsteins  averaged 
better  than  9,000  pounds  of  milk  last 
year.  Mr.  Young  was  one  of  the  first 
men  in  his  county  to  grow  alfalfa,  and 
also  believes  in  raising  a  variety  of 
silage  corn  which  will  grow  ears  of 
good  size  by  the  usual  cutting  time. 

There  is  a  wonderful  view  from  the 
porch  of  this  Master  Farmer’s  home. 
One  looks  across  a  broad,  fertile  valley 
toward  a  range  of  hills  in  the  distance. 
The  house  itself  is  convenient  and 
homey.  Mr.  Young’s  pride  in  his  family 


and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Young  and  family 

of  the  New  York  State  Seed  Potato 
Association. 

This  Master  Farmer  has  a  fine  record 
of  service  to  his  community  and  county 
and  is  known  as  a  man  who  is  always 
ready  and  willing  to  lend  his  efforts 
to  any  worthy  cause.  He  was  president 
of  the  Erie  County  Farm  Bureau  for 
several  years  and  is  at  present  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  State  Federation  and 
chairman  of  the  Federation  Marketing 
Committee. 

*  *  * 

Harry  E.  Wellman, 

Kendall,  Orleans  County. 

THE  day  the  writer  called  at  the 
Wellman  farm  the  owner  was  found 
working  across  the  road  in  an  orchard 
recently  acquired  by  him.  The  orchard 


nctu  ueen  neglected  m  past  years _ 

was  evident  that  Mr.  Wellman  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  the  task  of  again  put¬ 
ting  it  into  productive  condition. 

The  principal  source  of  income  on 
this  farm  is  apples.  In  addition,  some 
peaches  and  wheat  are  sold  and  a  flock 


Mr.  Harry  Wellman 

of  lambs  are  fed  during  the  winter. 
The  farm  has  been  in  the  family  for 
some  time  and  Mr.  Wellman  worked 
with  his  father  until  his  death.  At  the 
present  time  one  of  Mr.  Wellman’s 
sons-in-law  is  with  him  on  the  farm 
and  is  taking  an  active  part  in  its 
management. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
pleasant  and  well-equipped  home  either 
in  the  country  or  in  the  city.  It  is  not 
only  comfortable  and  convenient,  but 
the  planting  of  flowers  and  shrubs  has 
added  greatly  to  its  attractiveness. 
Across  the  drive  is  a  fine  lawn  and  ten¬ 
nis  court  and  it  is  a  custom  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Wellman  family  to  have  an  infor¬ 
mal  get-together  there  one  evening  a 
week  during  the  summer. 

*  *  * 

Henry  S.  Nichols, 

Curriers,  Wyoming  County. 

IT  is  an  inspiring  experience  to  walk 
with  a  Master  Farmer  over  his  fields 
and  to  visit  with  him  concerning  his 
experiences.  After  talking  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  it  becomes  evident  that 
one  of  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  this  group  is  their  ability  to  study 
the  situation  and  develop  a  plan  best 
suited  to  conditions  as  they  are  on  their 
own  farms. 

The  principal  source  of  income  on 
Mr.  Nichols’  farm  is  a  herd  of  purebred 
Jerseys.  The  rule  here  seems  to  have 
been  to  “put  the  eggs  all  in  one  bas¬ 
ket,  and  then  watch  the  basket.”  In 
addition  to  the  fact  that  this  herd  has 
an  average  production  of  8,000  pounds 
of  milk,  Mr.  Nichols  has  added  to  his 
income  by  working  up  a  special  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  milk.  Some  years  ago  an 
agreement  was  made  with  the  Fair¬ 
mont  Creamery  of  Buffalo  whereby  Mr. 
Nichols’  milk  was  used  for  making 
starter.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Nichols  has 
been  able  to  hold  this  market  indicates 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 


Mr.  Henry  Nichols  (at  the  left)  with  a  fine  string  of  purebred  Jerseys . 


LAST  fall  a  Board  of  Judges  con¬ 
ferred  the  title  “Master  Farmer” 
on  twenty  New  York  State  farm¬ 
ers.  The  purpose  back  of  this 
award  is  to  honor  agriculture.  Al¬ 
though  some  degree  of  financial  suc¬ 
cess  is  a  requirement  for  the  title,  the 
emphasis  in  choosing  “Master  Farm¬ 
ers”  is  placed  on  a  man’s  success  as  a 
father,  citizen  and  community  builder. 
There  is  no  desire  to  set  one  farmer 
above  another  but  rather  a  sincere 


Mr.  Karr  and  Elton  Hanks 

wish  to  show  that  real  success  is  at¬ 
tainable  for  the  man  who  tills  the  soil. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  personally 
acquainted  with  one  or  more  of  those 
who  were  given  this  honor;  others 
heard  a  few  of  them  speak  from  radio 
station  WJZ  on  December  19  when 
Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for¬ 
mally  made  the  awards  to  them. 

Now  through  a  very  short  account 
of  their  work  and  a  few  pictures,  we 
hope  to  make  you  better  acquainted 
with  these  men.  Space  will  not  allow 
us  to  include  the  entire  list  in  this 
issue,  but  it  is  our  plan  in  an  early 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist  to 
tell  you  about  others  of  this  group. 

¥  •J’  V 

Isaiah  D.  Karr, 

Almond,  Allegany  County. 

THE  one  fact  that  most  impressed 
the  writer  following  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Karr’s  farm  was  that  two  young  men 
were  helped  through  high  school  and 
college  by  him  and  that  one  of  them, 
Elton  Hanks  is  now  married  and  back 
on  the  home  farm.  What  finer  recom- 


The  Burritt  Home 

hiendation  could  he  have  than  the  fact 
that  one  of  his  several  nominations  for 
the  honor  of  Master  Farmer  was  sent 
to  us  by  Elton  Hanks. 

Mr.  Karr’s  business  is  well-balanced. 
There  is  a  fine,  purebred  Ayrshire  herd, 
*n  addition  to  a  good  flock  of  white 
Leghorn  hens  and  a  number  of  cash 
crops.  This  combination  which  includes 
the  sale  of  a  considerable  number  of 
cattle,  gives  an  unusual  variety  of 
source  of  income.  The  average  milk 
Production  of  this  herd  for  last  year 
Was  7,488  pounds  of  milk,  the  flock  of 
a  thousand  hens  produced  better 
than  145  eggs  per  hen  and  the  average 
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[SPRAY  &  DUST  MATERIALS 


Even  i/  you  cannot  control  market  prices — 
you  can  still  control  your  own  profit 

A  farmer  in  Marinette  County,  Wisconsin,  sprayed  repeated¬ 
ly  in  the  face  of  certain  low  market  price.  His  yield  was  350 
bushels  per  acre— 200  bushels  more  than  any  of  his  neighbors 
who  did  not  spray.  He  received  top  market  price  for  his  po¬ 
tatoes— 32c— and  realized  a  net  profit  of  $95  per  acre  while 
his  neighbors  took  losses,  averaging  $10  per  acre,  because 
fearing  a  low  market  they  refused  to  invest  in  spray  materials. 

Insure  YOUR  profit  by  using 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

( Bluestone ) 

Mix  your  Bordeaux  Mixture  fresh  and  spray  early  and  late 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  Street  ^Swilitw  New  York 
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SEEDS 


Potatoes  .  Oats  -  Barley  -  Silage  Corn 
Husking  Corn  -  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED 
STRAINS.  Inspected  for  disease-  Write  for  catalog 
freedom  and  purity.  ani  prices . 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Luscious  Strawberries 


From  Yonr  Own  Garden 

Set  plants  NOW.  WeWillSendYoo 
SO  Premier  best  early 
SO  Big  Joe  best  midseason 
SO  Chesapeake  best  late 
50  Champion  best  everbearer 
All  for  $2.60  postpaid.  26  plants 
of  each  $1.60  or  100  of  each  $4.00, 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free. 
THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

I70SO.  MarketSt.  Salisbury.  Md. 


Mention  American  Agriculturist 
When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 


STRAWBERRIES 

BIG  HEALTHY,  TRUE  -  TO  -  NAME 
PLANTS  fresh  dug  for  jour  order. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

50  200  500  1.000  5.000 

Premier  (per)  . $0.60  $1.30  $2.25  $4.50  $21.35 

Sen.  Dunlap  (per)  . 50  1.20  2.00.  3.75  17.85 

Ford  (per)  . 60  1.30  2.25  4.50  21.35 

Big  Joe  (per)  . 60  1.30  2.25  4.50  21.35 

Chesapeake  (per)  . 65  1.40  2.50  5.00  24.25 

Bupton  (per)  . 50  1.25  2.00  4.00  19.00 

Mastodon  E.  B.  . , .  1.10  3.00  5.00  10.00  47.50 

Champion  E.  B . .- . .60  1.75  3.00  6.00  28.50 

Progressive  E.  B . 60  1.75  3.00  6.00  28.50 

Order  direct  or  send  for  free  catalog. 
RAYNER  BROS.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 

“Plants  that  Please” 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

s  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


National  Farm  Relief  Progress 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


M.  C.  Burritt 


MY  last  notes 
were  written 
about  farm  affairs  while  en  route  to 
Washington.  These  notes  are  written 
at  home,  after  the  first  full  week  of 
outdoor  work  of  the  season,  about  mat¬ 
ters  in  Washington 
which  may  affect 
farm  affairs.  The  com¬ 
ing  special  session  of 
Congress  called  prim¬ 
arily  for  “farm  re¬ 
lief”  is  the  all  absorb¬ 
ing  topic  of  interest 
in  Washington.  It  has 
three  phases:  (1)  the 
tariff,  especially  as  it 
affects  agriculture; 
(2)  tern  p.o  r  a  r  y  or 
emergency  so  -  called 
“relief”,  and  (3)  per¬ 
manent  aid  to  agri¬ 
culture.  Upon  the  first 
there  is  quite  general  agreement  and  a 
good  prospect  that  farmers  will  be 
measurably  well  satisfied  with  what 
they  will  get.  The  second  is  and  will 
continue  to  he  highly  controversial. 
The  third  and  last  involves,  certain  con¬ 
tinuing  aid  along  lines  already  estab¬ 
lished  with  some  revision  and  expan¬ 
sion.  There  is  comparatively  little  in¬ 
terest  in  it.  - 

What  the  Tariff  Will  Be 

Farmers  have  presented  by  far  the 
best  case  to  Congress  they  have  ever 
put  together  on  the  tariff.  They  have 
been  well  organized,  on  the  job  and  of 
one  accord,  all  of  which  is  unusual. 
They  have  based  their  argument,  not 
on  the  principle  of  the  tariff,  which  has 
long  been  established  and  recently 
overwhelmingly  reaffirmed,  hut  on  the 
necessity  and  fairness  of  equality  of 
application  of  tariff.  Their  arguments 
have  tended  to  show  that  the  present 
level  of  tariff  on  industrial  products  is 
approximately  42  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  the  level  of  tariffs  on  agricul¬ 
tural  products  is  only  22  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  tariffs  asked  for  will  in 
general  level  up  the  agricultural  tariff 
wall  to  approximately  the  industrial 
level.  Farmers  are  not  opposing  other 
tariffs  hut  have  served  notice  that  if  a 
general  attempt  is  made  to  raise  the 
industrial  level,  they  will  oppose  it. 
While  no  statements  have  been  given 
out,  as  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  is  still  working  on  the  schedules, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  their 
report  will  he  unfavorable  to  farmers’ 
requests,  although  it  probably  will  not 
go  the  whole  way  and  grant  every¬ 
thing  asked. 

Emergency  “Relief” 

Upon  this  phase  of  “farm  relief” 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  and 
little  agreement.  It  includes  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  disposal  of  the  surplus. 
Even  the  administration  leaders  are 
not  agreed.  Many — one  might  almost 
say  most — members  of  Congress  are 
still  thinking  in  terms  of  the  old  Mc- 
Nary-Haugen  hills.  But  Congress  is 
deferring  to  the  President  and  waiting 
for  his  plan.  He  has  declined  to  give 
it  at  present.  His  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  left  town  when  he  was  asked 
to  testify  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Leaders  are  “passing 
the  buck”.  The  fact,  is  that  the  best 
thinkers  among  them  know  that  there 
is  little  that  they  can  do  to  relieve  far¬ 
mers.  They  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
They  have  made  political  promises  up¬ 
on  which  they  do  not  know  how  they 
can  deliver. 

There  are  many  who  feel  that  any 
program  based  on  proposals  to  dispose 
of  constantly  recurring  surpluses— 
which  it  would  probably  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  —  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
Rather  must  a  program  be  based  on 
preventing  surpluses  in  the  first  place. 
This  means  fewer  farmers  and  better 
quality  products.  It  is  not  possible 
nor  would  it  be  desirable  if  possible,  to 


make  a  poor  far¬ 
mer  on  a  poor  farm 
successful  by  legislation.  Rather  should 
he  he  encouraged  to  migrate  to  the 
cities. 

Permanent  Relief 

There  are,  then,  comparatively  few 
things  that  legislation  can  do  to  help 
farmers.  These  are  chiefly  clearing 
away  obstructions  to  their  free  action 
to  protect  themselves  and  promote 
their  own  interests,  performing  certain 
tasks  chiefly  of  a  research  character, 
which  they  cannot  well  perform  for 
themselves  and  providing  certain  fa¬ 
cilities  adapted  to  their  use.  Some  of 
these  things  have  already  been  done. 
Others  need  to  be  done. 

Tariffs  should  he  equitably  applied. 
Taxes  should  be  levied  and  paid  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  services  rendered  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  ability  to  pay.  Legislative 
provision  has  already  been  made  for 
cooperative  action  particularly  suited 
to  agriculture,  as  the  corporation  is  to 
business.  There  is  need  for  credit  leg¬ 
islation  to  provide  them  with  funds 
suited  to  their  conditions.  The  under¬ 
lying  farm  mortgage  credit  also  needs 
revision.  There  is  always  need  for  re¬ 
search  into  the  fundamental  problems 
of  land  utilization,  production,  eco¬ 
nomic  organization,  marketing,  con¬ 
sumption  and  distribution. 

None  of  these  is  spectacular.  No 
political  capital  can  be  made  out  of 
them.  They  probably  would  not  satisfy 
either  the  politician  or  his  political 
constituency.  Will  anything  he  done 
about  them?— M.  C.  Burritt,  Hilton. 
N.  Y.,  March  31,  1929. 


More  Pay  for  Nearby  Milk 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  has  taken  interesting 
action  on  the  matter  of  extra  differen¬ 
tials  for  milk  produced  in  Orange 
County,  New  York,  and  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey.  The  League  will  now 
pay  twenty-five  cents  a  hundred  extra 
for  milk  testing  3.4  per  cent  produced 
in  either  Orange  County  or  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

The  reason  for  giving  these  pro¬ 
ducers  this  better  price  is  due  to  their 
location  near  the  New  York  market. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  possible 
with  the  use  of  tank  trucks  to  put 
nearby  milk  on  the  market  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  over  what  it  costs  in 
handling  it  on  the  railroads.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  more  and  more  milk  will  oe 
transported  from  nearby  points  Py 
truck.  The  League  recognizes  this  sit¬ 
uation  and  has  taken  action  accord¬ 
ingly. 


SehesanBel 

TREATED 


CHECK-  t 

untreated! 


Semesan  Bel  |n 
Treated  m 


Increase  You  r 
Potato  Profits 


Cutting  Growing  Costs 


Treat  seed  with  SEMESAN  Bel  instantaneous  dip 
to  save  time  and  labor,  .control  seed  borne  diseases 

and  increase  crop  yields/ 


Stop  wasting  time  and  risking  seed  by  using  old-  fashioned  soak  treatments.  Protect  your  white 
and  sweet  potatoes  against  seed-borne  diseases  and  increase  your  yield  with  SEMESAN  BEL, 
the  instantaneous  dip.  Easy  to  use — just  dip  and  plant!  One  man  can  treat  200  to  400  bushels  of 
seed  a  da},  at  a  very  low  cost.  Harmless  even  to  sprouted  seed,  which  other  treatments  so  often 
injure.  Get  your  can  of  SEMESAN  BEL  from  your  dealer  now.  Ask  him  also  for  FREE  pam¬ 
phlets  on  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants  for  other  crops— Semesan  Jr.,  for  seed  corn;  Ceresan  for 
seed  grains ;  and  Semesan,  for  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and  bulbs. 


Most  dealers  handle  SEMESAN  BEL.  Those  listed  below  c^rry 
a  large  stock  and  can  quickly  supply  your  needs. 


NEW  YORK 

COUNTY  DEALER  TOWN 

Albany  _ George  H.  Price  _ Albany 

Allegany  _ i.___Rowe  &  Kennedy  _ Canaserago 

Kohn’s  Drug  Store  _ Wellsville 

W.  E.  Robbins  Hardware  _ Wellsville 

Wellsville  Milling  Co . ..Wellsville 

Hazlett  &  Chase  _ Whitesville 

Cattaraugus  — Economy  Drug  Store _ Salamanca 

Cayuga  - D.  S.  Ramsey  _ Auburn 

Chemung  _ Banfield-Jennings  Co-op.,  . . Elmira 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . ..Elmira 

Chenango  . Harold  L.  Keeler  . Norwich 

Clinton  _ J.  D.  Bowen  _ _ _ Saranac 

Cortland  _ McGraw  &  Elliott  _ Cortland 

Erie  _ _ _ W.  H.  Geib  &  Son  _ East  Aurora 

R.  F.  Knoehe  &  Son  . . Hamburg 

W.  G.  Arthur  . . , _ ...Orchard  Park 

Franklin  . . ..Cooks  Pharmacy  _ Chateaugay 

D.  Dickinson  &  Co . Malone 

Herkimer  _ The  Sauer  Drug  Corporation.. Herkimer 

Jefferson  _ Walter  N.  Bisnett  . . Watertown 

Lewis  _ C.  Snyder’s  Pharmacy  _ Lowville 

Livingston  . Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . . . Dansville 

Geneseo  Hardware  Co . ....Geneseo 

Monroe  . Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc . Coldwater 

Burr  &  Starkweather  Co.  ......Rochester 

Hart  &  Vick  . . .Rochester 

James  Vick’s  Sons  _ Rochester 

Nassau  . . Hempstead  Seed  Co . Hempstead 

William  Kroemer  _ Hicksville 

New  York  _ Max  Schling  Seedsmen,  Inc.„_New  York 

Niagara  _ The  John  T.  Darrison  Co . . Lockport 

James  O.  Rignel  Co.  Inc. . Lockport 

neida  - Utica  Seed  Co . .Utica 

unondaga  . . Frederick  H.  Ebeling  _ Syracuse 

Onondaga  Farmers  Supply 

.  .  Co.,  Inc - - - - - - Syracuse 

ntario  — . Peck  Hardware  Co . Canandaigua 

Dorchester  &  Rose  _ Geneva 

tsego  - Kenneth  W.  Root  _ Cooperstown 

t.  Lawrence  ..The  Barr  Pharmacy  _ Canton 


NEW  YORK 

COUNTY  DEALER 

Schenectady  ..  .Empire  Seed  Co. _ ... 

Schoharie  _ Hoagland’s  Pharmacy 

Schuyler  . W.  M.  Pellett 

Seneca 


TOWN 

- Schenectady 

. Cobleskill 

- Watkins  Glen 

—  Seneca  Falls 

. Addison 

Atlanta 


Seneca  _ J.  F.  Farrell 

Steuben  . ..Hawkins  &  Hill 

Steuben  _ B.  C.  McKay  .... 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co _ _ Bath 

Kinkaid  Produce  Co . . Cohocton 

Peck-Lookup  Co . . . Cohocton 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co - - Corning 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . . Prattsburg 

C.  J.  Tierney  _ Wallace 

Suffolk  - Long  Island  Produce  & 

Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.  _ Riverhead 

Tioga  - The  Beach  Drug  Co . . Owego 

Washington  .....Harry  W.  Baker  Ph.  G .  Hudson  Falls 

Wayne - W.  G.  Carpenter  &  Co.  _ Lyons 

Wyoming  — - E .  K.  Lucas  - Gainesville 

Yates  - Geo.  W.  Peck  Co.  _ _ Penn  Yan 

NEW  JERSEY 

DEALER 


COUNTY  DEALER  TOWN 

Burlington  Fenimore  Brothers  _ Mt.  Holly 

J-  S.  Collins  &  Son  - Moorestown 

Camden  - Gardiner  Cheeseman  _ Grenloch 

Cumberland  .  Minches  Seed  Store  . . Bridgeton 

I.  Serata  &  Sons  . Bridgeton 

V*  Ravis  - - Shiloh 

Vineland  Farmers  Exchange, 

— — - — _ ... _ ^  i  n  elan  d 

Gloucester  . . Reed  &  Estelow  - Mullica  Hill 

. .  “ann  - - Swedesboro 

Mercer . . Farmers  Co-operative  Assn. 

of  Mercer  County  . . Trenton 

M.  C.  Ribsam  &  Son’s  Co . Trenton 

Jos.  H.  Courtney  &  Co.,  Inc...  Windsor 

Monmouth  . . W.  T.  Pierce  . . . A1  entown 

Rooney  &  Ely  Co.  .... - EngHs™own 

Monmouth  County  Farmers 

Exchange  '. - Freehold 


NEW  JERSEY 

DEALER  TOWN 

C.  H.  Roberson  - Freehold 

— FL  F-  Kemp  - Long  Branch 

Reed  &  Perrine  - Tennent 

Salem  - Andrews  and  Avis  . . Elmer 

Garrison’s  Rexall  Pharmacy.. Elmer 

G.  M.  Andrews  &  Son  _ Woodstown 

- The  South  Jersey  Farmers 

Exchange  - Woodstown 

DELAWARE 

DEALER  TOWN 

- James  JB.  Bice  Co _ _ Dover 

W.  M.  Hinkle  • _ Dover 

J*  A.  Frear  &  Sons  . . . . Dover 

Clarence  Voshell  &  Son  _ Felton 

W  •  W.  Wilson  . . Frederica 

Harrington  Hardware  Co.  Harrington 

New  Castle  —  Ellwood  A.  Pierson  . Wilmington 

The  Philips-Thompson  Co.  ....Wilmington 

George  E.  Swain  . Georgetown 

Chipman  &  Penuel  . Laurel 

Collins  and  Ryan  - - Millsboro 

Burton  Brothers  _ Seaford 

MARYLAND 

DEALER  TOWN 


COUNTY 

Monmouth 


Salem _ 


COUNTY 

Kent _ 


Sussex 


COUNTY 


Anne  Arundel  . Arundel  Supply  Co.  Annanoli* 

- . TJie  Meyer  Seed  Co.  ZZZZSK ore 

r  11  Wiseman -Downs  Co . — Baltimore 

reTl  - ?lnf  S  APM  arTaCy  - Westminster 

Cecil  - G.  A.  Allender  _ Elkton 


o'  Zshby  . --.Rising  Sun 

_P.  L.  Hargett  &  Co.  Inc.  Frorl»nVU 


Frederick  . P  L.  Hargett  &  Co.  Inc.  .  ..  Frederick 

Harford  - McComas  Bros . .  ge]  ^ir 

Howard  . Patapsco  Pharmacy  . ZZ  Elicott  City 

o'”  . . . Massey  &  Wilmer  .  Chestertown 

Queen  Annes  ..Queen  Annes  County  EB.  Centerville 

Washington  ....Ernest  Miller  . . . .-.Hagerstown 

Wicomico  . White  &  Leonard  _ Salisbury 

Worcester  . D.  H.  Bradford  &  Son  _ Snowhill 


Jobbers  for  the  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware 

— -  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 

Gibson-Snow  Co.  Inc . Albany 

C.  McKallor  Drug  Co.  - Binghamton 

Elhcott  Drug  Co - - - - Buffalo 

Libson-Snow  Co  Inc.  - Buffalo 

Harvey  Seed  Co . 

Plimpton- Cowan  Co. 


- Buffalo 

Inc . '. - Buffalo 


•eiJiP 

SEMESAN  BEL 

^^p-taneous  Dip 
disinfectant 

^ed  Potatoes 

^dr0l  ANALYSIS 

[,ydrO»J^rCurich,or°Phenol  * 

-BAYta  DimxsT 

VE  POUNDS  NET 


Seed 

Disinfectants 


Joseph  Harris  Co . . 

The  Geo.  W.  Peck  Co _ _ 

Hempstead  Seed  Co.,  Inc. 

Long  Island  Drug  Co . 

McMonagle  &  Rogers  _ 

Alexander  Drug  Co _ _ _ _ 

Peter  Henderson  Co . . 

Schieffelin  &  Co . . 

Stumpp  &  Walter  Co . . 

York  Drug  Co _ _ 

Doty  &  Humphrey  Drug  Co. 

Gibson-Snow  Co.  Inc.  _ 

Hart  &  Vick,  Inc. 


..Cold  Water 
..Elmira 
..Hempstead 
..Jamaica 
..Middletown 
..New  York 
..New  York 
..New  York 
..New  York 
New  York 
Poughkeepsie 
.  Rochester 
.Rochester 
Rochester 


Vick  &  Dildine  Co _ _  _ 

Gibson-Snow  Co.  Inc.  . . Syracu 

Charles  Hubbard  Son  &  Co.  _ _ Syracuse 

John  L.  Thompson  Sons  &  Co.  Inc . . j . Troy 

A.  H.  Williams  Co.  Inc _ _ . _ Utica 

W.  W.  Conde  Hardware  Co.  , _ _ Watertown 

Litchard,  Schultheis  &  Johnson,  Inc . Wellsville 


DELAWARE 

N.  B.  Danforth,  >„c . =: ZT= ~ 

NEW  JERSEY 

Chamberlain  &  Barclay  _  rM„L„„r 

Doughten  Seed  Co . Z .  . . Newark 

RoTh  ^T^^r168?-16  °rUg  C° . - . Newark 

Roeber  &  Kuebler  Co.  . .  Newark 

Bennett,  Denison,  Clayton  &  Co.  . ZZ  Prospect  Plains 

Amencan  Chemical  Specialties  Co . Springfield 

Weatherby  &  Stewart  - -Swedesboro 

MARYLAND 

James  Baily  &  Son  . . . .  Baltimore 

J.  Bolgiano  Seed  Co.  _ _ _____  Baltimore 

Gilbert  Bros.  &  Co.  Inc . . . .  Baltimore 

Griffith  &  Turner  Co . . .  Baltimore 

Muth  Brothers  &  Co .  .  Baltimore 


Semesan  Bel 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dtp 

BAYER-SEMESAN  COMPANY,  Inc,  105  Hudson  street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

0U  >y  SEMESAN  BEL.  Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions  of  The  Bayer  Co.,  Inc.,  and  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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time  to  think  about 


Top  Dressing  small  grains 


Yoi 


x  OU  can  decide  right  now— while  you  are  reading  this  paper — 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  make  extra  money  this  year  from 
your  small  grain  crop. 

This  advertisement  is  a  friendly  suggestion.  Follow  its  recom¬ 
mendation.  Top  dress  oats,  wheat,  barley,  with  Chilean  Nitrate 
of  Soda,  as  soon  as  spring  growth  begins.  This  amazing  nitrogen 
fertilizer  will  give  an  increased  yield  per  acre  that  will  pay  you 
back  its  cost  many  times  over. 


HERE’S  ACTUAL'  PROOF ! 


An  increase  of  23*A  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  due  entirely  to  Chilean  Nitrate. 
Sags  on  left  represent  acre  yield  (16.7  bushels)  using  200  lbs.  mixed  fertilizer 
and  150  lbs.  basic  slag  per  acre.  Bags  on  right  show  acre  yield  (40.2  bushels j 
using  same  fertilizer  plus  200  lbs.  Chilean  Nitrate  per  acr e.FazmofE.F.  PickeL 


Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  only  natural  nitrate  fertilizer.  800,003 
farmers  used  it  last  year  to  increase  their  yields  and  profits. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  Chilean  Nitrate  for  top  dressing.  If 
you  don’t  know  how  or  where  to  get  it  a  letter  from  you  will 
have  prompt  attention. 

FREE — Fertilizer  Book. 


Our  new  44-page  illustrated  book,  “How  to  Use  Chilean  Nitrate 
of  Soda,”  tells  how  to  top  dress  small  grain  and  how  to  fertilize 
all  other  crops  too.  Free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  1  or  tear  out  this  ad 
and  mail  it  with  your  name  and  address  written  in  the  margin. 


Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  please  refer  to  ad  No.  1-18 


1/3  of  a  silo  of  Corn 

for  $1.50 


f ra&Pfe 


Ud  in  Remsen,  N.  Y.,  Webb  A.  Browne  &  Son,  Plant 
about  7  acres  of  corn,  to  fill  a  30  x  18  ft.  silo.  Troubled 
with  crows,  they  tried  Stanley  s  Crow  Repellent.  And 
•this  is  what  they  say,  “No  more  trouble  with  crows. 
Would  not  plant  corn  without  it.  The  crows  never  light 
on  the  field  after  they  have  tried  it.  Saves  us  from  U  or 
y2  0{  the  crop.  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  banishes  the 

bugbear  of  replanting.”  ,  . 

Think  of  it!  From  yi  to  A  of  your  corn  crop  saved  by 
expending  only  $1.50  for  a  can  of  Stanleys  Crow 

Further^think  of  the  time  formerly  wasted  in  having 
to  plant  over  again.  And  a  farmer  s  time  at  planting 
season  is  worth  MONEY ! 


Be  Sure  You  Get 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


jeers: '  i 


Your  Money  Back!  We  have  been  making  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  for  over  twenty  years  and  know  just  how  it  will  ri 
you  of  the  crow  nuisance  and  we  are  willing  to  back  up  our 
faith  in  it  by  as  liberal  guarantee  as  was  ever  made  by  any 
concern.  If  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  does  not  do  exactly  what 
we  claim  it  will  do,  then  we  will  gladly  refund  you  what  you 
Paid  for  it.  CEDAR  HILL  FORMULAE  CO.,  Bos  500M 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


t  Large  can,  enough  for  |2  bu.  of 
1  seed,  $1.50.  Half  size  can,  $1.00. 

Po*'17V’<? '  "S  If  your  hardware,  seed  or  drug 
rrUsVO.  1  Btore  does  not  faave  it  in  stock, 


order  direct  from  us. 


When  writing  advertisers  he  sure  to  «y  tbjt  you  saw  ln 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


With  the  A. A. 


Crop  Grower 


Soy  Beans  for  Hay 


Under  what  condition  will  soy  beans 
make  a  good  substitute  hay  crop? — E.  W., 
New  York. 


SOY  beans  make  an  excellent  crop 
where  a  shortage  in  the  hay  crop  is 
not  realized  until  late  in  the  season. 
The  crop  should  be  planted  about  corn 
planting  time.  The  soil  should  be  fitted 
as  for  corn,  and  60  to  120  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  used.  It  is  advisable  to 
inoculate  unless  soy  beans  have  been 
grown  on  the  soil  recently.  The  beans 
should  be  cut  down  in  the  early  fall, 
allowed  to  lie  in  the  swath  until  they 
wilt,  and  they  can  then  he  raked  into 
windrows  for  a  while  and  put  into 
cocks  until  thoroughly  cured.  Good 
varieties  for  New  York  State  are 
Black  Eyebrow  and  Wilson.  The  trou¬ 
ble  with  this  crop  for  hay  is  that  the 
seed  is  relatively  costly. 


bage.  This  does  not  seem  possible  but 
the  authority  was  reliable  so  we  cannot 
do  other  than  accept  it.  Not  only  is 
there  no  profit  in  growing  corn  for 
grain  but  the  situation  is  getting 
worse.  It  would  seem  that  producers 
in  certain  sections  have  formed  a  habit 
of  growing  this  crop  and  continue  to 
do  so  in  spite  of  losses.  There  is  plenty 
of  chance  for  growing  corn  for  silage 
at  a  profit  and  possibly  for  growing 
seed  corn,  but  no  chance  in  growing  it 
for  grain,  at  least  if  the  producer 
values  his  time  at  what  it  should  be 
worth. 


Spring  Wheat  Seed  Sources 


Is  it  advisable  to  buy  spring  wheat 
seed  from  other  sections,  or  is  it  just  as 
satisfactory  to  use  seed  grown  on  my 
own  farm? — D.  B.,  New  York. 


Inoculating  for  Alsike  Clover 


Is  it  possible  to  get  a  good  growth  of 
alsike  clover  on  wet  soil,  and  should  in¬ 
oculation  be  used  under  this  condition? 


ALSIKE  clover  will  grow  in  a  wet 
soil,  or  a  soil  so  low  in  lime  that 
red  clover  will  not  produce  a  crop.  It 
will  also  grow  on  lands  that  are  less 
fertile  than  soils  that  are  favorable  for 
red  clover.  If  alsike  clover  has  not 
been  grown  recently  on  the  soil  you 
mention,  we  certainly  advise  you  to 
inoculate,  as  the  cost  will  he  very  low. 


THERE  is  no  objection  to  using 
home  grown  seed  if  it  is  fully  ma¬ 
tured,  disease  free  and  well  grown. 
Scab  is  often  troublesome,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  frequently  advisable  to  get 
spring  wheat  seed  from  other  sections. 


Cereal  Mixtures  Not 
Advised 


Is  it  advisable  at  any  time  to  sow  a 
mixture  of  cereal  grains  such  as  oats, 
barley,  buckwheat  and  spring  wheat?— C. 
L.,  New  York. 


Where  Mammoth  Red 
Clover  Is  Advisable 


How  does  Mammoth  red  clover  differ 
from  Medium  red  clover,  and  what  are 
the  conditions  where  it  will  be  advisable 
to  use  the  mammoth  rather  than  the  me¬ 
dium? 

MAMMOTH  red  clover  grows  a  little 
ranker  than  medium,  and  it  is  ad¬ 
vised  in  sandy,  dry,  hill  land  where  the 
fertility  is  relatively  low.  On  fertile 
land  the  mammoth  makes  a  growth 
that  is  too  rank.  Under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  mammoth  can  be  made  to  live 
from  four  to  seven  years,  hut  in  New 
York  State  the  crop  is  rather  small 
after  the  second  year.  Mammoth  clo¬ 
ver  will  also  grow  in  soil  that  has  a 
lime  content  too  low  to  grow  medium 
red  clover.  Ordinarily  mammoth  red 
does  not  make  a  second  growth,  hut 
once  in  a  while  it  does. 


THERE  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  a 
better  yield  can  be  secured  by 
planting  a  mixture,  except  in  the  case 
of  barley  and  oats.  This  combination 
works  well  where  Alpha  barley  is  used, 
which  will  ripen  about  the  same  time 
as  oats. 

- -  ♦  m  »i - 


Fertilizer  in  2-8-10  Ratio  Not 
Advised  for  Upland  Soil 


Heavy  Clay  Soil  Not  Suited 
To  Alfalfa 


Will  it  be  possible  to  tile  drain  heavy 
clay  soil  so  that  it  will  be  suitable  for 
growing  alfalfa? 


THIS  will  depend  largely  on  just  how 
heavy  the  clay  is.  Poorly  drained 
clay  can  be  recognized  where  there  is  a 
mottled  color  in  the  soil  just  above  the 
hard  pan.  This  mottling  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  soil  is  not  well  enough 
drained  to  grow  alfalfa,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  tile  drainage  would 
help  this  condition  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  put  the  ditches 
so  close  to  each  other.  In  our  opinion, 
better  results  would  he  secured,  on  soil 
not  suitable  for  alfalfa,  by  growing 
other  crops,  such  as  red  clover,  or 
alsike,  rather  than  by  attempting  to 
put  the  soil  in  condition  for  growing 
alfalfa.  Alfalfa  is  a  good  crop,  but 
there  are  conditions  where  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  attempt  to  grow  it. 


It  is  generally  known  that  a  2-8-10  is  a 
popular  fertilizer  formula.  At  the  same 
time,  the  State  College  does,  not  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Is  there  any  explanation  as  to 
why  it  is  used  so  much? — G.  F.,  New 
York. 

IN  the  first  place,  a  2-8-10  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  cheap  fertilizer  on  the  ton  basis 
for  the  total  amount  of  plant  food 
(20%)  which  it  carries.  This,  of 
course,  is  due  to  the  relatively  low  cos 
of  potash  per  unit  as  compared  with 
nitrogen.  It  is  also  believed  that  some 
local  fertilizer  dealers  encourage  the 
use  of  this  grade,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  can  sell  at  a  price  which  allows 
them  to  compete  favorably  with  other 
grades  carrying  the  same  amount  o 
plant  food.  The  college  does  not  rec¬ 
ommend  2-8-10  because  there  is  no  ex¬ 
perimental  evidence  to  indicate  tha 
fertilizer  of  this  ratio  is  well  balanced 
for  any  upland  soil.  They  do  recom¬ 
mend  this  proportion  for  muck  soil  du 
here  again  muck  soil  fertilizer  sho 
be  made  especially  for  muck  soil. 


Adding  Lime  for  Clover 


How  much  lime  is  it  necessary  to  add 
in  order  to  grow  clover  and  how '  ° 


m  oraer  lu  giuw  v 

should  it  be  added?— B.  D.,  New  YoiK. 

rp  HERE  is  no  set  rule  for  the  amount 


No  Profit  in  Growing  Corn 
For  Grain 


Is  it  possible  to  make  any  profit  from 
growing  corn  for  grain?— B.  W.,  New 
York. 

WE  were  surprised  recently  to  hear 
the  statement  made  that  the  acre¬ 
age  of  corn  for  grain  in  New  York 
State  is  greater  than  the  combined 
acreage  of  potatoes,  beans  and  cab- 


of  lime  to  apply.  It  depends 3 
a  large  extent  on  the  condition  ot 
soil  and  the  type  of  crop  that  is i  gr  ’ 
The  one  satisfactory  way  is  t0  11 
your  soil  tested  either  by  y°ur yt  • 
Bureau  Agent  or  State  College  of  Ag 
culture  in  order  to  determine  how 
lime  is  necessary.  Ordinarily,  ’ 
where  needed,  is  added  once  1 js 
rotation  and  if  enough  is  added,  ,  nt, 
probable  that  this  will  be  suffi 
The  common  amount  to  ada  is  <*  a 
per  acre  of  ground  fornls. 

comparable  amount  of  otuf 
However,  under  certain  condition  - 
may  be  more  than  necessary  to 
other  fields  it  may  not  be  enoug 
grow  clover  or  alfalfa. 


1 
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With  the  A. A. 

FRUIT 

GROWER. 


Cranberry  Root  Worm 
Beetle  On  Apples 

Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the 
insect  that  eats  the  surface  of  our 
apples?  The  insects  seem  to  leave  a  trail 
behind  them  and  it  looks  as  though  some¬ 
one  had  written  on  the  apple. — J.  T.,  New 
York. 

THIS  injury  is  probably  caused  by 
the  Cranberry  Root  Worm  Beetle 
which  has  caused  quite  a  bit  of  damage  i 
last  year  in  Wayne  County.  No  very 
satisfactory  method  has  been  worked 
out  yet  for  controlling  it  but  it  is 
stated  that  one  grower  secured  fairly 
good  control  by  spraying  with  a  lime 
wash,  containing  arsenate  of  lead  just 
as  these  beetles  appeared.  It  is  believed 
that  these  beetles  must  have'  some 
other  host  plant  as  there  are  few  cran¬ 
berries  in  Wayne  County,  however,  this 
has  not  been  definitely  proven. 


A  New  York  Farmer  Visits 
the  Mediterranean 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 

The  harbor  was  full  of  war  vessels  and 
the  town  was  full  of  cars.  It  was  a 
very  lively  scene  on  the  streets  that 
evening.  The  next  day  we  were  shown 
through  the  lower  parts  of  the  fortress 
and  around  the  rock  they  claim  to  have 
the  finest  botanical  garden  in  all  Eu¬ 
rope.  We  spent  considerable  time  in 
that. 


Is  your  farm 
ready  for 


machinery 
spring  ? 


I  don’t  think  anyone  will  question  the 
strength  of  Gibraltar  after  seeing  it. 

At  six  P.  M.  we  sailed  for  Algiers 
arriving  next  afternoon  at  five.  Algiers 
is  where  the  east  and  west  meet,  and 
it  is  some  mixing !  I  have  never  seen 
so  many  different  races  at  one  time. 
There  are  the  Arab  quarters  and  the 
French.  Everybody  was  warned  not  to 
■  fake  any  valuables  with  them  and  to 
watch  all  the  time,  but  even  then  pick¬ 
pockets  got  some  hand  bags  and 
pocketbooks,  while  we  were  being  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  Arab  quarters.  Of 
all  the  filthy  places  this  certainly  has 
first  place. 

Where  Christianity  and  Moham¬ 
medanism  Met 

We  in  the  United  States  can  hardly 
conceive  of  human  beings  living  in  such 
wth.  The  French  quarters  are  clean 
and  good  but  we  were  all  glad  when  we 
sailed  for  the  Island  of  Malta.  We  lost 
°ne  of  our  anchors  in  Algiers  harbor 
and  it  took  all  day  to  find  it  and  mend 
e  chain.  The  next  morning  we  an- 
oied  at  Malta  which  is  a  much  clean- 
r  C]ty.  A  great  deal  of  history  cen- 
,/s  around  this  island.  Here  the 
fi“lghts  of  Malta  and  later  St.  John 
re  the  buffers  between  Mohammed- 
arpSrn.aElc^  Christian  religion.  There 
,  *any  things  of  great  interest  here 
L,  w,e  had  a  most  pleasant  and  profit- 
Le  daV.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
land  ■  Wtist  is  a  wonderful  building 
Itha/a  lke  Unto  Westminster  Abbey  in 
I  of' V1  contains  the  remains  of  so  many 
(L1?®  Knights  of  Malta  and  of  all  the 
hvhP.C  ?‘.Iasters-  We  were  in  the  rooms 
armn  -the  lodfe  held  ifcs  meetings.  The 
LerAy  contains  every  kind  of  imple- 
'au  p-  ,War  ever  useci  in  ancient  times, 
had  if  things  come  to  an  end,  so  we 
dQ  to  leave  Malta. 

stop  was  to  have  been  at 
|der  (Cm but  i<:  was  so  rough  the  ten- 
tont,-  W  not  come  out  so  we  had  to 
land  t  6  0U  to  NaPles-  “Sunny  Naples” 
Pere  sunny  both  days  we  were 
Rail  h.  ,.  old  Vesuvius  belching  smoke 
lest  rA  ,  e\  Here  we  visited  the  old- 
lt%eumeC  ra3  We  have  been  in  and  the 
■from  pi  Wlth  so  many  relics  taken 
I  the  ncr„mP.eii.  We  don’t  see  much  of 

lc%se&  VTUiUre  of  the  country.  Of 
JfainoiK  iadeira  grows  g rapes  and  is 

KL0r..its  wine-  The  part  Of 
lous  p -Z  Vlsited  seemed  to  be  prosper- 
|a$  \vpii  'Vmg  many  things  which  we  do 
11  as  many  olives. 


Now  is  the  time  to  fill  up  with  Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil 

IF  YOU  go  to  your  nearest  Socony  dealer  today  he  will  tell 
you  about  Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil  and  how  it  insures 
long  life  for  your  tractors. 

Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil  is  made  from  the  finest  paraffin 
base  crudes.  Lubrication  experts  agree  that  paraffin  base 
crudes  make  the  best  motor  oils. 

4  Put  this  oil  in  your  tractors.  It  means  quieter,  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  Anckit  greatly  reduces  wear.  Remember, 
too,  that  for  true  Socony  performance  you  should  use  Socony 
Special  Gasoline. 

Then  your  tractors  will  be  ready  for  a  real  summer’s 
work.  And  you  will  secure  the  protection  that  only  Socony 
products  can  give. 


SDCONY 


pay  o rr, 


GASOLINE  •  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  *  PARABASE  MOTOR  OILS  «  990-A  MOTOR  OIL  FOR  FORDS 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


OATS 

One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation  75  bu.  and  upward  per  acre  are  fre- 
aliei?£;  large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 

44-46  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  of  the  highest  quality. 
M  e  are  making  an  exceptionally  low  price  in  quan¬ 
tities,  ^lou  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats.  Also 
Early  Oarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn,  Bearded 
and  Smooth  Barley,  Soy  Beans  and  Sweet  Clover, 
u  rite  us  for  samples  and  prices.  • 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Box  85  Melrose,  Ohio 


YOUNG  MEN 


Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profession, 
where  ability  wins  early  recognition.  If  you  are 
between  18  and  30,  love  nature  and  outdoor 
work,  like  to  travel,  have  well-formed  habits  we 

Write  tT01DAYl  ^  Pay  yOU  while  learninS- 
THE  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  OF  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree 
Expert  Co. 

Dept.  110  Stamford,  Connecticut 


Le  Roy 

(Evans-Superior) 

Potato  Planter 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


High  percentage  of  accuracy 
in  operation— a  leader  since  1895. 
Extras  for  all  old  models. 

Ask  for  circular. 

Le  Roy  Plow  Company,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  Farm  Implements 


Make  a  Tractor  of  Your  Car 


Use  it  for  farm  work.  Pullford  catalog 
shows  how  to  make  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet. 

Write  for  Catalog 

PULLFORD  CO.,  Box  2-C,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Russet  R°“n1tcainy„,rish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 

H ,R U  !  ,Col  ?ce  insue«ted.  Satisfaction  upon  ar- 
nval  guaranteed.  Write  tor  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n  Inc.,  Utica,  N  Y 
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Some  people  think  it  is  wicked  to  gamble.  And  still, 
they  will  drive  their  automobiles  without  being  in¬ 
sured;  they  gamble  their  lifetime  savings  and  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  their  families — needlessly. 


Have  YOU  taken  eare  of 
the  Insurance  on  your 
Automobile  and  Truck? 


Spring  has  come.  Gars  that  have  stood  idle  all  winter 
now  get  out  on  the  roads.  Driving  hazards  are 
increased. 

You  need  not  take  a  chance.  You  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  insurance  when  it  costs  so  little.  Merchants 
Mutual  policies  save  you  from  $4.00  to  $10.00  per 
car  each  year. 

33  County  Farm  Bureaus  of  New  York  State  insure 
57  cars  in  the  Merchants  Mutual.  30,000  farmers 
already  insure  with  us.  Do  business  with  a  company 
represented  in  your  own  locality.  We  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  Prompt  Fair  Settlement  of  Claims. 

MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 

Home  Office:  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SECURITY 


If  you  do  not  know  our  agent  in  your  town,  write  our  home  office  for 

complete  information. 


Highest  Rust-resistance! 

Made  from  KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel 
LOOK  FOR  APOLLO  BELOW  BRAND 


galvanized  Roofing 


Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  (alloyed  with  copper)  give  lasting  service 
and  protection  from  fire,  lightning  and  storms;  strong  durable  satisfactory. 
Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  highest  quality  manufactured.  Unequaled  for 
roofing,  siding,  gutters,  culverts,  flumes,  tanks,  grain  bins  and  all  sheet  metal  work.  Use  Keystone  Roofing 
BENT  FREE1  Tin  Plates  for  residences  and  public  buildings.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  Better  Buildings  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPQRATIOII  =  ■  -  ...  1j= 


With  the  A.  A. 

FARM 

MECHANIC 


WANTED! 

500  Dissatisfied  Farmers 
and  Sons  to  Stop  Renting 

An(i_ begin  retailing  Rawleigh ’s  Good 
Health  Products  to  Consumers.  Start  your 
own  business.  Make  from  $100  to  $400  a 
month  or  more  clear  profit.  Be  your  own 
boss.  No  selling  experience  required  We 
supply  everything — Products,  Outfit,  Sales 
and  Service  Methods.  Profits  increase  every 
month.  No  lay  off.  Steady  year-round.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Best  values.  Most  complete  Serv¬ 
ice.  Rawleigh  Methods  get  the  most  busi- 
ness  everywhere.  For  particulars  write  ( 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  C0. 

Dept.  D-18  Agr.  Albany,  N.  Y. . 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS1  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America,  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Have  a  Debate  in  Your 
Grange 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 
for  an  outline  on  the  subject : 

Should  farmers  adopt  an  8 
hour  day  ? 

American  Agriculturist 
461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


Champion  X — For  Model 
T  Fords — packed  in  the 
Red  Box — 60c.  Cham¬ 
pions — ; for  all  other  cars , 
including  Model  A  Ford , 
and  trucks,  tractors  and 
stationary  engines  75c. 


What  Does  A  Fence  Cost? 

WHAT  are  the  factors  which  make 
up  the  cost  of  a  fence?  How  can 
we  estimate  the  cost  of  a  substantially- 
built  fence  as  compared  with  a  light 
and  cheaply  built  one,  and  which  is 
really  the  cheaper  ?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  which  must  be  answered 
by  the  farmer  who  tried  to  solve  his 
fencing  problems  in  a  rational  and  ac¬ 
curate  manner. 

Fencing  makes  up  a  very  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  cost  of  farm  operation. 
Several  years’  detailed  cost  accounts 
kept  by  Illinois  farmers  in  cooperation 
with  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture 
showed  that  the  cost  of  fence  upkeep 
on  the  average  farm  was  about  10 
cents  per  rod  per  year.  This  includes 
interest  on  the  investment,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  materials  for  repairs,  labor  for 
repairs  and  maintenance,  and  so  on. 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  was 
235  acres  with  an  average  of  1150  rods 
of  fencing,  or  an  average  of  5.1  rods 
per  acre.  This  means  an  average 
cost  of  51  cents  per  acre,  or  $115  per 
farm.  This  does  not  include  the  whole 
cost  which  should  be  charged  up  to 
fences,  such  as  crops  lost  from  ground 
occupied  by  the  fence,  losses  from  turn¬ 
ing  on  growing  crops  at  fences,  labor 
of  cutting  weeds  along  fences,  damage 
done  by  weeds  and  insects  harboring 
along  fence  rows,  loss  of  time  from  too 
small  or  wrong  shaped  fields,  and  so 
on.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  these 
indirect  costs  are  at  least  equal  to  the 
direct  costs,  or  that  the  total  fencing 
costs  will  approximate  one  dollar  per 
acre.  At  this  rate,  it  can  easily  be 
seen  what  a  tremendous  sum  this  an¬ 
nual  fencing  bill  runs  into  and  that 
any  improvement  by  which  it  can  be 
materially  reduced  becomes  of  vital 
importance. 

Evidently  one  of  the  first  methods  of 
cutting  the  cost  of  farm  fencing  is  to 
build  better  fences,  of  such  a  type  that 
they  will  give  a  lifetime  of  efficient 
service  at  the  minimum  expense.  Why 
should  any  sane  farmer  year  after 
year  pay  this  heavy  toll  for  poor 
fences,  when  the  first  cost  for  the  right 
kind  of  material  and  for  permanent 
construction  is  but  little  more,  when 
the  labor  cost  is  no  greater,  and  when 
the  yearly  cost  of  interest,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  and  repairs  and  upkeep  of  a  poor 
fence  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
initial  cost  ?  Even  the  best  of  materials 
will  not  give  a  good  fence  unless  prop¬ 
erly  planned  and  constructed. — I.  W.  D. 


Why  Auto  Lights  Burn  Out 
Suddenly 

“I  am  having  considerable  trouble  with 
the  lights  burning  out  on  my  1926  Ford 
car,  I  use  standard  6-volt  battery  and  21 
c.p.  6-8  volt  bulbs.  I  have  put  on  a  new 
switch  and  new  light  wires,  but  the 
trouble  continues.  The  lights  do  not 
flicker  or  flare  up,  but  go  out  all  of  a 
sudden  either  while  I  am  driving  or  just 
as  I  turn  the  switch  on.  Can  you  advise 
me  what  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and 
how  to  remedy  it?”' — E.  B. 

THIS  is  a  very  common  trouble 
where  the  lights  are  taken  off  the 
battery  charging  circuit,  as  is  the 
standard  practice  with  most  cars,  and 
is  usually  due  to  a  poor  connection 
some  place  in  the  battery  circuit.  The 
battery  floating  on  the  charging  circuit 
acts  to  hold  down  the  voltage  of  the 
generator;  hut  if  a  poor  connection  at 
the  ammeter,  the  battery,  or  the 
ground  cuts  down  very  much  the 
amount  of  current  which  goes  into  the 
battery,  the  third-brush  voltage  reduc 
tion  is  stopped  and  the  generator  volt 
age  rises  several  volts  above  normal, 
and  the  bulbs  are  burned  out.  Some¬ 
times  much  the  same  effect  is  produced 
if  the  third  brush  gets  worn  out  or  does 
not  touch  properly,  also  causing  the 
generator  voltage  to  rise  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  not  as  in  the  other  case. 

The  burning  out  of  the  bulbs  is  a 
danger  signal,  and  the  trouble  should 
be  located  and  remedied,  otherwise 
there  is  danger  that  the  generator  coils 
may  be  burned  out. — I.  W.  D. 


Champion^ 

Spark  Plugs 

Promote  Efficiency 
on  the  Farm 

PRESENT  day,  advanced 
farming  methods  involve  a 
speeding  up  of  all  work  through 
mechanical  aids.  Trucks,  trac¬ 
tors,  and  a  great  variety  of 
engine-driven  farm  equipment, 
together  with  the  farmer’s  per¬ 
sonal  car,  give  the  farm  a  new 
and  revolutionary  efficiency. 


And  efficiency  on  the  farm  is  a 
vital  factor  to  the  successful 
farmer. 

Wherever  and  whenever  there  is 
a  hard  task  to  be  done  by  en¬ 
gine  -  driven  farm  equipment 
these  new  improved  Champions 
meet  every  need  for  sustained 
power  and  dependability. 

The  exclusive  sillimanite  in¬ 
sulator  with  a  remarkable  new 
glaze  is  practically  impervious 
to  carbon  and  oily  deposits. 
Special  analysis  electrodes  have 
been  greatly  improved  to  resist 
pitting  and  burning  and  through 
intrinsic^  design  insure  a  maxi¬ 
mum  spark  and  a  fixed  spark 
gap  under  all  operating  condi¬ 
tions. 

You  can  be  sure  of  superior  per¬ 
formance  and  service  with  the 
new  improved  Champions.  But 
to  secure  the  best  results  from 
your  engine  be  sure  it  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  proper  type.  There 
is  a  correctly  designed  Cham-1& 
pion  for  every  type  and  kind  of 
engine,  and  for  every  operating 
condition.  Consult  your  deal¬ 
er’s  chart  which  shows  which 
Champion  should  be  instalk 
in  your  engine  for  best  results* 

Remember  — it  is  a  genuine 
economy  to  install  new  Cham¬ 
pions  once  a  year,  thereby  pro 

moting  year-’round  efficiency  on 

the  farm. 

Champion 

SPARK  PLUGS  o 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  WINDSOR,  ON  1 
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It  Takes  More  Than  Size  to  Make  a  Farm 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

to  make  a  living  on  a  farm  that  was  with  the  county  farm  bureau  agent, 
purchased  at  two  or  three  times  its  who,  if  he  has  been  in  the  county  for  a 

real  value,  are  tragic.  In  many  cases  i —  ^ - - 

it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  farm 
would  be  of  doubtful  value  as  a  gift,  on 
condition  that  the  new  owner  must  op¬ 
erate  it. 

Most  farmers  buy  but  one  farm  in 
a  life  time,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
important  to  take  all  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  before  making  a  final  decision, 
and  signing  the  papers.  What  type  of 
farm,  in  the  first  place,  should  a  buyer 
look  for?  In  general  the  answer  is, 

"The  kind  of  a  farm  that  has  been  - —  w  n 

profitable  for  its  former  owner.”  Be-  these  days.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  com 

fnrA  hlivinp'  S.T1V  ■ffl.FTYI  it"  IQ  an  OYnnllonf  TYI  (Tn  Fnv  a  farm  Vimmr  4 non  mnnV 
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length  of  time,  will  be  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  land  values. 

We  have  discussed  at  some  length 
the  kind  of  a  farm  that  should  not  be 
bought,  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident 
that  certain  conditions  are  necessary 
before  a  success  can  be  made  on  a 
good  farm.  If  ability  is  placed  first, 
certainly  capital  should  be  placed  sec¬ 
ond.  The  day  is  past  when  a  man  can 
start  out  with  a  good  wife  and  a  team 
of  horses  and  pay  for  a  farm.  It  takes 
up-to-date  equipment  to  make  it  go  in 


fore  buying  any  farm,  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  ask  yourself  the  question, 
"Why  is  the  present  owner  willing  to 
sell?”  If  he  is  selling  because  he  is 
unable  to  make  a  living,  the  chances 
are  exceedingly  small  that  you  will  be 
able  to  succeed  where  he  has  failed. 

It  is  interesting  to  go  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  some  farms,  and  note  that  they 
have  changed  hands  about  every  three 
or  four  years.  A  man  buys  a  poor 
farm  with  high  hopes  of  success,  and 
it  takes  about  three  years  to  thor¬ 
oughly  convince  him  that  he  has  made 
a  mistake.  He  then  puts  the  farm  up 
for  sale,  and  takes  his  loss.  There  are 
|  many  farms  where  the  dealer  in  real 
j  estate  has  been  the  only  man  who  has 
profited  from  it.  It  is  sold  at  fairly 
frequent  intervals,  and  a  good  commis¬ 
sion  is  the  harvest  of  each  sale.  If  the 
farm  is  for  sale  to  settle  an  estate,  or  | 
because  the  owner  has  saved  enough  to 
retire,  it  is  good  evidence  that  the 
farm  can  be  operated  on  a  paying 
basis. 

Poor  Farming,  Or  Poor  Soil? 

We  are  all  inclined  to  be  optimistic 
by  nature,  and  where  the  crop  yields 
are  low  the  prospective  buyer  is  all 
too  likely  to  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the 
poor  farming  methods  followed  by  the 


mon  for  a  farm  buyer  to  use  too  much 
of  his  capital  for  his  first  payment, 
and  to  save  too  little  for  working  capi¬ 
tal.  It  is  worth  while  to  be  able  to  buy 
for  cash,  at  a  discount,  and  to  be  able 
to  buy  supplies  when  they  are  needed. 

About  Borrowed  Capital 

We  have  received  numerous  letters 
from  subscribers  who  wish  to  own  a 
farm,  objecting  to  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Land 
Bank.  We  mention  this  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  loan  from  the  Federal 
Land  Bank,  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  in 
our  opinion,  whether  conditions  are  at 
all  favorable  for  final  success.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
has  found  it  necessary  to  be  rather 
careful  in  the  matter  of  loans,  they 
have  been  forced  to  foreclose  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  cases.  There  are  a 
number  of  advantages  in  getting  a 
loan  through  the  Land  Bank,  when  it 
can  be  done.  Its  advantages  are 
briefly,  that  this  bank  cannot  foreclose 
so  long  as  the  interest  is  kept  up,  that 
the  mortgage  is  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  and  consequently  need  not  be  re¬ 
newed,  and  that  the  payments  are 
made  by  an  amortization  plan,  where¬ 
by  set  yearly  payments  take  care  of 
..  ,  -  , - j  — -  the  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  pay 

tionr  qnii  T6r  tban  to  tbe  naturally  off  the  principal  in  a  certain  number  of 
poor  soil.  In  rare  cases  this  may  be  years. 

There  is  one  condition  under  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  buy  if  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  such  a  loan.  Sometimes 
the  owner  is  willing  to  sell  the  farm  on 
inp-c  n vo  UU11U-  contract,  even  though  the  purchaser 

is  almost  ooncluSnfiv?^„?o  ”?£!*}£  ^>»ve  p^c^y  n.  moneytow 


i  kut  in  such  cases,  the  neighboring 
farms  should  be  inspected  to  see 
;  whether  they  have  a  prosperous  ap¬ 
pearance.  Where  crop  yields  in  a  sec¬ 
tion  are  uniformly  poor,  and  the  build 


is  almost  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
fertilft in  ttiat  section  are  lacking  in 

Many  men  feel  that  it  is  worthwhile 
to  rent  a  farm  for  a  year,  or  two,  be 


down  on  the  purchase  price.  This  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  owner  believes  that 
the  purchaser  can  make  a  success, 
otherwise  there  would  be  little  or  no 
fore  object  in  selling  him  the  farm.  At  the 

to  2ain^fl o^1S  iWay  ?  js  P^sJble  same  time  the  purchaser  has  invested 
farm  knowledge  of  the  little  or  nothing,  and  so  stands  less 

etw  TCxa?not  be  gained  m  any  chance  of  losing,  than  when  he  pays 

in  50  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price. 


,,  ^  ^oxxixcu  iu  ctuy 

I™1- way.  It  is  at  least  important  to 
visit  the  farm  several  times  during  the 
I  growing  season,  in  order  to  get  a  clear 
iaea  of  the  crop  yields,  soil  fertility, 
aramage  conditions,  and  so  forth. 

The  size  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
ay  m  which  they  have  been  kept  up, 
j®11  a  valuable  story  to  the  man  who  will 
it.  Many  prospective  purchasers 


Improvements  Become  Real 
Estate 


Recent  correspondence  points  out  an¬ 
other  important  angle  which  should  re¬ 
ceive  consideration  by  anyone  buying  a 
farm.  In  one  such  case,  the  purchaser 
tore  thaTttey'irnTasSlvT«aSr“o[d  ta»  PaW  a  ««“M<>raUe  part  of  the 
building's,  or  build  new  ones  This  of  cost  ln  cash’  and  has  «iven  a  mortgage 
course  is  fine  but  if  1S’  °f  for  the  remainder.  He  then  proceeded 

b  ^,e,^ane’  but  if  the  present  owner  t0  improve  the  farm  by  installing 

water  systems,  and  electric  lights,  and 
by  building  new  buildings.  Later  it 
became  evident  that  he  could  not  keep 
up  payments  on  the  farm,  and  the 
mortgage  was  foreclosed.  The  sad 
-  «  important  to  know  whpthpr  nr*  Part  this,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
not  the  building's  are  Zrp  S  that  a  large  part  of  the  cash  invested 

quate  for  the  needs  of  tbo  fTm  Si  in  the  farm  wil1  Probably  be  lost,  is  the 
uPkeep  of  buildings  is  aMHtanf  fact  that  there  is  absolutely  no  chance 
expense.  gS  1S  a  ltem  of  of  receiving  pay  for  the  improvements. 

The  general  rule  which  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  is  that  anything  attached  to  the 
land  becomes  real  estate.  By  this  rule, 


k  4-  i b  XA  tAlc  owner 

^  not  able  to  maintain  the  buildings, 

~airly  good  proof  that  he  does  not 
am 1  eaou§'h  to  make  these  repairs.  At 
inil  i  6’  is.far  cheaper  to  buy  build- 
L  aJeady  in  good  repair  than  it  is 
uud  new  ones.  At  the  same  time, 

I  is  important  to  know  whether  or 


Study  the  Probable  Income 


farm1*  a  S'pod  plan  before  buying  a 
and  1:0  esttmate  the  probable  income 
...expense.  This  should  be  done  re- 

ODHmf  *again  that  we  are  likely  to  be 
win  r,1StlC\  an(*  ^at  the  real  income 
rn3t  pr°bably  he  lower  than  the  esti- 
be  wL  At  the  same  time,  there  must 
„me  source  of  income,  before  there 


water  systems,  tile  drains,  and  many 
other  improvements  become  a  part  of 
the  farm,  and  as  such  go  back  to  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  when  the  mort¬ 
gage  is  foreclosed.  The  only  way  to 
realize  anything  on  this  investment  in 
improvements  is  to  sell  the  farm  for  a 
can  be  77  77"  LUtjre  sum  greater  than  the  amount  due  on 

Pected  of  a  biii0^6-'  Yhat  cjm  b7ex'  the  mortgage.  In  many  cases,  at  a 
dred  aorp«  tv,1  ?airy  farm  °f  one  hun-  forced  sale,  it  is  impossible  to  do  this, 
roiighao-p  fn_  bat  grows  only  enough  Buying  a  farm  is  a  serious  proposi- 

such  coudiHp  VG  °l  S1X  C0WS?  Under  ti9n-  There  is  little  we  caa  do  to  help 
possiblv  fig,  ere  any  ,man  our  subscribers  once  they  have  made 

ablehisyfamnv  tnrmCOn!qev,that  WlH  en"  the  mistake>  but  as  a  result  of  the 
Plus  With  whio?  ’  a?  ave  any  sur'  many letters  we  received  we  are  giving 
the  farm’  h =b.to  make  payments  on  you  the  situation  as  we  see  it  in  the 

time  bSore  ir?  be  woi;th  any  man’s  boPe  that  it  may  prevent  some  mis- 
ei0re  he  buys  a  farm  to  talk  takes  in  the  future. 


Here’s  how  Delco -Light 

builds  profits  and 
cuts  expense 


HOW  would  you  like  to  save  two  to 
three  hours  a  day  on  your  farm? 
How  would  you  like  to  make  $300,  $500, 
$  1 000  extra  profit  from  your  work?  Other 
farmers,  with  problems  exactly  like  yours, 
are  doing  it.  And  so  can  you. 

Read  what  Henry  Zumbehl  writes: 
"Delco-Light  makes  possible  three  extra 
hours’  work  a  day  in  the  barn.  Two  of 
my  brothers  work 
with  me,  so  that’s  nine 
additional  working 
hours  a  day.”  At  only 
30  cents  an  hour,  that 
one  item  alone  makes 
the  Delco-Light  Plant 
pay  $985.50  extra  profit 
a  year! .  ;  ;  Unusual? 

Not  at  all.  W.E.  Miller 
says  Delco-Light  en¬ 
ables  two  men  to  do  the 
work  of  four.  And  in 
the  house,  Mrs.  C.  E. 


The  new  4-cyI.,  1 5  00-watt  Delco- 
Light  Power  Plant  provides  ample 
power  and  light  for  the  bigger  jobs. 


Henry  Richterkcs- 
sing  says  Delco- 
Light  enables  him 
to  do  two  hours' 
extra  work  in  the 
barn  every  night. 
"That  means  $1  a 
day  saved  by  Delco- 
Light.” 

Lights  in  his  hen¬ 
house  bring  him  an 
extra  dollar  per  hen 
per  year . . .  No  mat- 


cl  c  J  t  ••  rc'  •  •  •  iiu  mat.* 

Schmidt  finds  that  electricity  and  run-  ter  what  kind  of  farming  you  do, 


ning  water  save  the  time  of  a  hired 
girl.  Figure  that  saving  by  the  year! 

Earns  its  cost  twice  over 

Yes,  Delco-Light  does  save  time  and 
work — in  a  hundred  ways.  And  look 
at  the  other  ways  it  pays  profits.  Here’s 
W.  C.  Stuart,  of  South  Dakota,  who 
says  lights  in  the  farrowing  pens  save 
him  better  than  onepigpersow . . .  Then 
there’s  Frank  Saukup,  a  poultryman. 


Zumbehl  Brothers  of  Missouri.  Henry 
Zumbehl  says,  "We  use  Delco-Light 
for  lights  in  the  house,  two  barns,  hog- 
shed,  hen-house,  garage,  smoke-house 
and  silos.  The  safety  from  fire  means  a 
great  deal.” 


Delco-Light  will  help  you  do  it  better 
and  more  profitably. 

All  the  power  and  light 
you  want ! 

See  the  new  4-cylinder  Combination 
Delco-Light  Power  and  Light  Plant. 
It  generates  abundant  power  for  the 
largest  farms  in  the  country.  And  for 
smaller  farms,  Delco-Light  offers  auto¬ 
matic,  storage  battery,  and  combina¬ 
tion  plants  for  every  requirement.  All  are 
surprisingly  low  in  price  . . .  remarkably  easy 
to  buy  on  G.M.A.C.  terms. 

New  32-page  Book  FREE 

Call  your  local  Delco-Light  dealer.  Arrange 
for  a  home  demonstration.  But  before  you  do 
another  thing,  mail  the  coupon  for  our  new, 
handsomely  illustrated  book.  It  will  tell  you 
about  a  Delco-Light  Plant  that  exactly  fits  your 
needs.  It  will  prove  how  Delco-Light  pays  for 
itself  in  savings  and  extra  profits.  Get  your 
copy  of  this  big,  new  book  now.  Mail  the 
coupon  today. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  J-212,  Dayton,  Ohio 


tJMore  than  325,000  Satisfied  Users 

DELCO-LIGHT 

DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT 
Also  Manufacturers  of  &  Electric  Water  Systems 
PRODUCTS  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 

There  is  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  in  every  community.  The  nearest  wholesale 
>  distributors  are  listed  below: 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  INC., 

39  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  CLAYTON, 

600  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SUBURBAN  ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 
5624  Penn  Ave.,  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  J-212,  Dayton,  Ohio 

*Pefree’  ?  COPT  of  your  big,  new  32-page  catalog.  I  am  inter- 
estea  in  knowing  more  about  the  products  checked  below: 

O  Delco-Light  Electric  Plants  Q  %  Water  Systems 
□  Delco-Light  Batteries 

Name . 

Postoffice . 

R*  R  State ..................... 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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CjOOD  farm 

fence  pays  for  itself  in  helping 
you  cut  production  costs  and  in¬ 
crease  your  profits. 

That’s  why  farmers  everywhere  are  buying 
Zinc  Insulated  Fences.  They  have  learned  from 
experience  that  Zinc  Insulated  Fence  offers  more 
for  the  money  in  dependability  and  long  life. 

SEE  THE  ZINC  INSULATED  FENCE 
DEALER  IN  YOUR  TOWN 

He  carries  Zinc  Insulated  Fence,  Banner 
or  Ideal  Steel  Posts  and  Gates  in 
stock.  He  has  the  kind  of  Fence  that 
can  serve  you  best  and  is  able 
to  help  you  get  the  biggest 
value  at  the  lowest  cost, 
quality  considered. 

FENCE 
FOR 
PROFIT 


Mil 
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Zinc  Insulated  Fences  In  the  Following  Brands 
AMERICAN  ROYAL  ANTHONY  NATIONAL 
PRAIRIE  MONITOR  U.  S. 

Banner  and  Ideal  Steel  Posts— Steel  Gates 
National  Expanding  Anchor  Dirt  Set  End  and  Corner  Posts 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

ITbmdIary  oTlnT^ed  states  steel  corporation 


FREE 

illustrated  folder  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  regarding  Page  Fence. 
Your  name  and  address  bring  it. 


Be  ready  to  hog  down  your  corn 


A  hog  tight  Page  Fence  turns  low-priced 
feed  into  high-priced  meat.  The  har¬ 
vesting  is  done  by  pasturing.  Rotation 
builds  up  the  soil  -  Page  Fence  helps  do 
these  things  and  increases  farm  profits. 

46  years  prove  Page  Fence 
insures  lowest  fence  cost  — 
made  of  uniformly  best  steel, 
heavily  galvanized,  in  either 


staple  tie  or  wrapped  stay  type  of  knot. 
Ask  your  dealer;  he  will  show  you  the 
best  style  for  your  needs. 

PAGE  STEEL  AND  WIRE 
COM  PANY 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
Fence  Department 

District  Offices:  Chicago  New  York 
Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 
An  Associate  Company  of  the 
American  Chain  Company,  Inc.  In 
Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company, 

Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 


PAGE 


America's  First 
Wire  Fence— 
Since  1883 


FENCE 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Equipping  the  Farm  for  Business 


I  PURCHASED  and  moved  to  my 
farm  seventeen  years  ago.  The  farm 
contains  87  acres  of  good,  fertile  land, 
and  will,  carry  25  head  of  cattle.  The 
barn  which  was  on  the  place  was  old 
and  not  very  warm,  so  naturally  my 
first  thought  was  for  a  new  barn.  The 
silo  was  an  old  rickety  affair  and  not 
much  good  so  before  building  a  barn, 

I  erected  a  12x30  foot  tile  silo. 

Although  the  first  cost  of  this  silo 
was  more  than  many  other  makes,  it 
has  proven  more  economical,  consider¬ 
ing  that  it  needs  no  repairs  and  keeps 
the  ensilage  in  as  perfect  condition  as 
it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  kept.  I  erected 
this  silo  where  it  would  be  at  one  end 
of  the  new  barn. 

I  then  turned  my  attention  to  the 
new  barn.  All  through  the  previous 
winter  I  had  been  planning  it,  and  had 
the  services  of  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  company  selling  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  They  furnished  me  with  blue 
prints  so  when  spring  came  in  1915,  I 
was  ready  to  build.  I  built  a  building 
40x70  feet,  with  basement.  I  then  in¬ 
stalled  steel  stanchions  which  were  the 
last  word  in  cow  comfort. 

At  the  time  of  building  my  barn  I 
bought  individual  drinking  cups  for  the 
cows,  but  did  not  install  them  until  the 
next  fall.  It  was  surprising  to  notice 
the  increase  in  the  milk  yield,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  water  of  the  right  tem¬ 
perature  was  within  the  reach  of  the 
cows  at  all  times.  This  one  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  a  money  maker,  increas¬ 
ing  the  milk  yield,  and  economizing 
on  labor.  A  cow  can  do  her  best  only 
when  she  is  comfortable. 

Saving  Steps  at  Chore  Time 

The  water  is  pumped  into  a  large 
tank  at_  the  barn  by  a  power-pump, 
which  is  run  by  a  one  horse-power  gas¬ 
oline  engine.  The  cost  of  running  this 
engine  is  very  small,  being  about  two 
cents  a  day  to  keep  the  barn  supplied 
with  water  for  all  the  stock.  I  also  use 
a  feed-truck  for  feeding  ensilage,  which 
saves  many  steps  in  a  day,  making  one 
trip  at  feeding  time  instead  of  eight  or 
ten.  Another  labor-saver  is  a  litter 
carrier,  which  makes  the  task  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  barn  much  easier  and  agree¬ 
able.  Any  twelve  year  old  boy  can 
handle  the  carrier. 

When  the  ground  is  not  too  soft,  I 
often  use  the  manure  spreader,  going 
direct  to  the  field  from  the  barn,  which 
saves  one  handling  of  the  manure.  No 
one  piece  of  machinery  yields  greater 
returns  for  the  money  invested  than 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re- 
suits.  Try  one. 


For  horsM.  cattle,  hogs 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say  .  .  , 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist 


a  manure  spreader,  which  allows  even 
spreading  over  a  field,  and  makes  the 
manure  cover  more  ground  than  when 
spread  by  hand. 

Milking  Machine  Proves  Worth 

I  have  a  herd  of  18  cows  and  only 
myself  to  do  the  milking,  so  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  single  unit  milking  machine 
of  standard  make,  and  can  do  the  mint¬ 
ing’  in  about  one  half  the  time  it  took 
by  hand.  I  operate  two  units  and  strip 
the  cows  after  taking  the  milker  from 
them.  This  is  very  satisfactory,  the 
cows  seem  to  like  this  method  of  milk¬ 
ing,  and  there  are  no  ill  results. 

I  use  a  half  ton  truck  to  haul  my 
milk  to  a  milk  plant  four  miles  away. 

I  count  my  truck  as  part  of  my  farm 
equipment  as  it  saves  me  much  time, 
which  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
busy  season.  I  use  the  truck  in  getting 
repairs,  feed,  etc.,  saving  much  time. 
My  wife  also  drives  the  truck,  often 
helping  me  out  in  this  way. 

At  corn  cutting  time  labor  is  hard  to 
get,  so  I  purchased  an  ensilage  cutter 
and  gasoline  engine  to  operate  it.  By 
this  means  X  am  able  to  care  for  my 
corn  crop  at  the  proper  time,  and  am 
assured  of  good  ensilage  which  goes  a 
long  way  in  cutting  down  the  cost  of 
feed.  My  neighbors  help  in  filling  my 
silo,  and  then  I  take  my  cutter  and  en¬ 
gine  and  help  them.  In  this  way  we 
solve  the  labor  problem. 

In  raising  stock,  I  believe  it  pays  to 
have  the  best.  My  herd  is  headed  by 
a  pure  bred  sire  from  a  milch  strain 
of  cattle.  A  pure  bred  sire  requires  no 
more  care  or  feed  than  a  scrub. 

I  do  my  own  work  which  would  be 
impossible  without  labor  saving  equip¬ 
ment.  This  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  trying  to  get  reliable  help  as  good 
farm  laborers  are  scarce,  and  what  ie  \ 
there  are,  are  high  priced.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  farmer  must  op¬ 
erate  his  farm  by  business  methods, 
employing  labor  saving  equipment,  thus 
making  shorter  hours  of  labor  and  be  - 
tering  working  conditions.  He  must  also 
keep  accurate  accounts  of  his  business, 
if  he  would  benefit  by  his  experience 
and  know  how  and  where  he  stands. 
P.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 

Cow  Testing  Increases  and 
Dairy  Profits  Grow 

COW  testing  association  work  in  Pena 
sylvania  has  expanded  250  Pel  cf, 
since  1924,  says  I.  O.  Sidelmann  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College  dairj  e- 


Heives,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesor  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


An  electrically  cooled  milk  tank  not  only  does  away  with  perattire 


putting  up  ice  but  also  makes  it  possible  toxool^milk  ^ toajower  temp *  ^ 


than  is  possible  with  ice. 
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UNADILLA 

Are  Leaders! 

Many  features  of  convenience 
and  safety  have  made  Unadilla 
Silos  the  leaders  throughout  the 
east. 

The  gambrel  roof  insures  a 
silo  packed  full.  The  patented 
door  can’t  stick  or  freeze,  yet 
is  air  and  water  tight.  The  door 
fasteners  form  a  wide,  easy, 
safe  ladder.  The  continuous  door 
opening  makes  it  possible  to 
shove  silage  out  instead  of  lift¬ 
ing  it  over. 

Attractive  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  wanted.  Write  for  free 
catalog. 

Also  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


The  One  Milker 

That  Milks  Each  Cow  as  She 
Wants  to  be  Milked 

The  new  Perfection  is  the  one  milker 
that  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  the 
milking  demands  of  each  cow.  The  length 
of  suction  is  automatically  regulated  by 
the  milk  flow.  When  the  cow  gives  down 
freely,  the  suction  is  lengthened;  when 
she  is  about  milked  out  the  suction  i9 
shortened,  and  the  faster  manipulation 
coaxes  the  cow  to  give  down  the  last  of 
her  milk  freely. 

./'The  Perfection  Automatic  milks  the 
cows  cleanest  and  handles  the  best  of  any 
machine  I  ever  used  and  I  have  used  sev¬ 
eral  kinds,”  writes  Mr.  W.  H.  Bosworth, 
Oakwood  Farm,  Algona,  Iowa.  “I  can 
average  better  than  2  cows  in  5  minutes.” 

For  sixteen  years  the  Perfection  Milker 
has  been  known  as  “the  old  reliable.”  The 
new  Perfection  Automatic  is  the  final 
achievement  in  milking  machines.  Send  the 
coupon  now  for  complete  details. 


Automatic 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 
frept.  A,  2111E..Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
■p  ,  Please  send  me  illustrated  folder  on  the  new 
ertection  Automatic. 


Name.. 
Town . 
®*ate  . 
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sion  service.  In  that  year  there  were 
8224  cows  tested  while  last  year  the.  num¬ 
ber  was  20,212. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  average 
milk  production  per  cow  in  the  associa¬ 
tions  has  increased  from  7309  pounds  in 
1924  to  7776  pounds  last  year.  Twenty- 
five  associations  averaged  more  than  8000 
pounds  last  year.  6  over  9000,  and  3  more 
than  10,000  pounds  in  1928. 

Value  of  product  also  shows  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  under  this  plan  of  knowing 
what  each  cow  is  doing.  The  1924  figure 
was  $217.59  per  cow  while  last  year  the 
individual  retdrn  was  $246.87.  Feed  costs 
have  fluctuated  slightly  above  or  below 
$100  per  cow  for  the  5-year  period.  For 
each  dollar  expended  for  feed  in  1924, 
dairymen  in  association  work  received 
$2.20.  Last  year  the  returns  amounted 
to  $2.41. 


Better  Service  from  Fewer 
Milk  Plants 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
proved  road.  Considering  the  fact  that 
more  than  half  the  plants  were  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  eliminated,  the  increase  in 
average  hauling  distance  was  much 
less  than  one  might  expect. 

The  average  costs  of  hauling  milk 
various  distances,  as  determined  in 
this  same  investigation,  indicate  an 
additional  cost  of  2.7  cents  per  100 
pounds  for  hauling  the  milk  the  extra 
0.5  mile.  However,  if  account  be  taken 
of  the  probable  changes  in  methods  of 
hauling,  due  to  the  reduced  competi¬ 
tion  between  plants,  a  much  more  fav¬ 
orable  conclusion  seems  warranted. 
With  less  competition  between  plants, 
it  is  very  probable  that  more  of  the 
milk  would  be  hauled  on  commercial 
routes,  that  the  commercial  haulers 
would  have  larger  loads,  and  that  more 
of  the  dairymen  would  exchange  haul¬ 
ing.  All  of  these  are  effective  ways  of 
reducing  hauling  costs.  They  would 
offset  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  entirely, 
the  tendency  to  higher  costs  caused  by 
the  longer  average  haul. 

By  eliminating  17  plants  in  this 
area,  the  volume  of  milk  per  plant 
would  be  increased  from  208  cans  a 
day  to  460  cans.  Average  costs  for 
groups  of  plants  of  corresponding  out¬ 
put  indicate  that  such  an  increase  in 
volume  per  plant  would  effect  a  saving 
in  handling  costs  of  about  5.5  cents 
per  100  pounds  of  milk,  or  about  $39  a 
year  per  farm. 

Of  the  14  essential  plants  in  this 
area,  10  had  adequate  capacity  for  all 
the  milk  that  they  would  receive  under 
the  proposed  plan  of  rearrangement. 
The  proprietors  of  the  other  four 
plants  estimated  that  it  would  cost 
about  $29,000  for  additions  to  plant 
and  equipment  to  provide  for  the  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  milk  they  would  re¬ 
ceive.  This  amount  was  equivalent  to 
8  per  cent  of  the  present  value  of  these 
plants  and  their  equipment.  The  an¬ 
nual  cost  of  maintaining  these  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  would  he  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  17  non-essential  plants.  Addi¬ 
tional  savings  in  labor,  coal  and  other 
expenses  would  easily  bring  the  total 
up  to  the  5.5  cents  per  hundred-weight 
of  milk,  as  estimated  above. 

Shipping  costs  would  be  lower,  be¬ 
cause  more  of  the  milk  could  be  ship¬ 
ped  at  carload  rates.  Five  of  ’  the 
plants  in  this  area  are  off-rail  and 
their  milk  is  shipped  with  that  of  other 
plants  making  a  total  of  26  separate 
shipments  daily.  Of  the  14  essential 
plants,  only  one  is  off-rail,  so  there 
would  he  a  total  of  13  separate  ship¬ 
ments  daily.  Under  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  not  more  than  61  per  cent  of 
the  milk  can  he  shipped  in  carload  lots. 
Under  the  proposed  plan  as  much  as 
88  per  cent  could  be  shipped  in  car¬ 
loads  for  which  the  freight  rate  is  % 
less.  Although  the  shipper  has  addi¬ 
tional  expense  for  loading  and  icing 
carload  shipments,  careful  estimates 
of  all  these  costs,  indicate  a  net  saving 
of  at  least  one  cent  per  hundredweight, 
if  the  milk  were  shipped  from  13 
plants,  instead  of  26.  This  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  $7  a  year  per  farm. 

These  calculations  are  based  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  milk  in  40-quart  cans.  If 
tank  cars  were  used,  the  advantage  of 
assembling  the  milk  at  fewer  plants 
would  be  much  greater.  When  the 
shipments  are  made  from  26  plants, 
only  582  full  tank  carloads  a  year  can 
he  shipped.  If  the  milk  were  shipped 
from  13  plants,  1219  full  tank  carloads 
( Continued  on  Page  1J+)  \ 


The 

Dairy  Industry 
Needs  Concrete 

For  Dairy  Barn  Flooring  its  Sanitary  Qualities 
are  unsurpassed.  Concrete  Flooring  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  Production  of  Clean  Milk  and  in 
the  Eradication  of  Infectious  Diseases  as  Contagious 
Abortion,  Tuberculosis  and  Contagious  Mastitis. 

It  can  be  cleaned  easily,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  by  scraping  or  by  flushing. 

It  can  be  disinfected  easily,  quickly  and 
thoroughly. 

It  is  durable  against  wear. 

It  will  not  rot,  swell  or  disintegrate  be¬ 
cause  of  flushing  or  disinfection. 

It  provides  no  corners,  crevices,  cracks 
or  other  lodging  places  for  filth. 

It  does  not  absorb  odor-producing  filth. 

FREE  FLOOR  PLANS 

Ask  for  our  new  four-page  folder  describing 
“Dairy  Barn  Floors  and  How  to  Build  Them.” 

Mail  this  coupon  to  office  ntarest  you 


Portland  Cement  Association 

347  Madison  Avenue  1315  Walnut  St.  Jenkins  Arcade  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  on  “How  to  Build  Concrete 
Floors  in  Dairy  Bams.” 


Name- 


St.  Address  (orR.  F.  D.) - 

City - - - * - — - - State 


PORTABLE 
CAS  ENGINE  OR 
ELECTRIC  POWER 


(16| 

Faster,  Better, 
EasiertoClean 

This  special  FREE  TRIAL  offer  is 
good  only  until  we  have  an  agent  or  sales¬ 
man  in  your  locality.  So  don’t  wait.  Here’s  your 
chance  to  save  money  and  find  out  what  this  amaz¬ 
ing  new  4-Cow  Milker  will  do  for  you  on  Free  Trial. 

You  pay  nothing  down.  Then  if  you  want  to  keep 
the  Page  Milker,  you  pay  only  $5.00  after  the  FREE 
TRIAL  and  the  balance  on  easy  monthly  terms. 
Send  the  coupon  below  for  our  FREE  TRIAL 
Offer  and  our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  today. 

£  BURTON  PAGE  CO..  ""  ""  " 

5  Dept.  188,  537  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

■  Please  send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  cotlfai  rtlng"fhe  facta 

■  on  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial, 
|  easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milkers. 


START  MILKING 


I’ll  put  this  4-Cow  Milker 
in  your  barn  on  Free  T rial. 
You  can  use  it  —  test  it  — 
try  it  on  your  own  cows  at 
our  risk  before  you  pay  us 
a  cent.  Nothing  to  install 
— no  pipe  lines,  no  pulsator  valves  or  vacuum 
tanks.  Milks  4  cows  all  together  or  separately. 
The  fastest  and  best  milker  ever  invented — 
yet  the  cheapest  to  buy  —  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  to  own. 


Write  for  FREE  Book 


So  send  today  for  our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  that 
tells  all  about  it.  Get  all  the  facts  —  the  whole  story 
about  this  new  wonder  PORTABLE  Milker.  Send  the 
Coupon  today. _  Catalog  shows  our  entire  line  of  Gas 
Engine,  Electric  and  Hand  power  milkers  in  sizes  for 
herds  of  6  cows  and  up. 


Name . . 

Address . . . 

Do  you  want  our  cream  separator  offer? 


ia  Would  you  like  to  be  a  USER  AGENT? 


(434)  14 
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YOUR  PROFIT  depends  on  INCOME 
per  cow  OVER  feed  cost 


Herd  Improvement  Associations  in  North  and  South  Disclose 
Amazing  PROFITS  When  Boarder  Cows  Are  Kicked 
Out  and  Producers  Properly  Fed. 


$101.27  Profit  Per  Cow  OVER  FEED  COSTS,  1927  Average 
of  Record  Herd  Improvement  Associations. 


Cottonseed  Meal  Fed  with  Home-Grown  Grains  Lowers  Feed 
Costs  and  Gives  Maximum  Production  Per  Cow. 


Board  up  the  Stalls  of 
the  “Star  Boarders” 


It’s  not  the  number  of  cows  but 
individual  production  per  cow  that 
counts.  Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciations  have  proven  that  a  few 
good  cows, properly  fed,  will  make 
considerably  more  profit  than  a 

large  herd 
jt  of  “just 
cows.” 

Low  pro¬ 
ducing  cows 
drag  down 
the  average 
of  your 
herd.  They  increase  the  cost  of 
feed  and  narrow  the  profit  over 
the  cost  of  production.  Then  why 
keep  slackers 'on  your  pay  roll? 
Cull  the  boarder  cow  now. 

Increase  Your  Per  Cow  Production 
by  This  Method 

Thousands  of  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  all  over  the  U.  S.  A.  are  get¬ 
ting  larger  PROFITS  from  their 
selected  cows  by  feeding  their 
home-grown  grains  bal¬ 
anced  with  COTTON¬ 
SEED  MEAL.  Such  a 
ration  cuts  feed  costs 


SIGN  and  MAIL 


by  making  every  pound  of  the 
grain  you  raise  pay  a  profit. 

COTTONSEED  MEAL  provides 
more  digestible  protein  per  dollar 
invested  than  any  other  concen¬ 
trate.  The  Educational  Service 
has  prepared  folders  and  bulletins 
that  give  you  tried  and  proven 
rations  for  feeding  all  classes  of 
livestock  for  EXTRA  PROFIT. 

This  Information  Is  FREE 

Field  Serv-\ 
ice  Men  are 
constantly 
visiting 
farmers, 

feeders,  _ 

dairymen.  A  Slacker  Cow  is  like  a 
The  inf  or-  Lazy  Farm  Hand 

mation  contained  in  these  folders 
is  based  on  actual  experience.  Get 
the  benefit  of  this  service  for  the 
improvement  of  YOUR  profits. 
Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

These  folders  are 
^  —W  FREE.  Take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity 

uU  now. 


Meal...  This  Coupon  Now! 


You  should 
have  this 


Educational  Service  Department  A-10 
COTTONSEED  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION 
915  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas 
809  Palmetto  Bldg.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Please  send  me  your  booklet,  “Profitable  Milk 
Production,”  without  cost  to  me. 


Name 


Town 

County 

State 

Livestock 


^Breeders 


CATTLE 


CATTLE 


FISHKILL 

FARMS 

announce  the  close  of  the 

Chinese  Auction 

Of 

Fishkill  Demeer  Hengerveld 

He  was  bid  in  by 
Mr.  Hampton  brinckerhoff, 
of  Brinckerhoff,  New  York 

H*  H* 

Watch  these  columns  for  further 
offerings  of  young  bulls  out  of 
our  high  producing,  Federal  test¬ 
ed  herd  of  purebred  Holsteins. 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


N 
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0  COWS, 


11-2  year  old  heif¬ 
ers,  6  bulls  3  to 
18  months  old.  4 
calves  3  months  old,  2  registered  guernsey 
calves  3  months  old  TB  Tested. 

SPOT  FARM,  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  and  High  grade  T.  B.  tested 
Canadian  Holstein  cows  and  heifers, 
fresh  and  near  fresh.  Car  lots  or  less. 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  OR  HIGH  Grade  Holstein  Cattle. 
Heifers  and  Springers — all  tuberculin  tested.  Springers 
on  hand  at  all  times.  "Tell  us  what  you  want  and 
we  will  have  it.”  Carload  or  less  than  carload  lots. 
STRUBLE  &  MARTIN,  Milford,  Pa.,  Newton.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — At  all  times  Guernsey  and  Holstein  cows 
and  heifers  in  carload  lots.  FRED  JENSEN,  Waupaca, 
Wis. 


TWO  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFER  CALVES, 

6  weeks  old;  registered  bull  10  mo.  All  well  bred,  nice¬ 
ly  marked,  from  heavy  milking  matured  Dams. 

VERNON  GRAVATT,  ALLENTOWN,  N.  J. 


Sheep 


NOW  POSSIBLE  TO  PREVENT  “LAMB  STIFFNESS” 

Cost  10c  a  lamb,  for  entire  season.  Results  guaranteed, 
or  your  money  hack  plus  10%.  Dr.  R.  H.  Scott,  Vet¬ 
erinarian,  Perry,  N.  Y.  This  ad  will  not  appear  again 
this  season. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  P 

The  mortgage  lifters.  When  busing,  whs  not  buy 
best.  Seventeen  years  careful  breeding.  We  ship  C.< 

GEORGE  N.  RUPRACHT,  MALLORY,  N. 


Better  Service  from  Fewer 
Milk  Plants 

( Continued  from  Page  13) 

could  be  shipped.  In  the  case  of  tank 
car  shipments,  the  shipper  can  save 
almost  the  entire  difference  between 
carload  and  1.  c.  1.  rates,  since  no  ice  is 
required,  and  there  is  very  little  ex¬ 
pense  for  loading  or  unloading.  Where 
conditions  are  favorable  for  their  use, 
tank  cars  afford  an  opportunity  for 
important  savings  in  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  labor  at  both  the  ship¬ 
ping  and  receiving  ends.  The  small 
size  of  our  country  plants  is  the  chief 
factor  preventing  more  general  use  of 
tank  cars  for  milk  in  this  territory. 

This  detailed  study  indicated  clearly 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  milk 
plants  could  he  eliminated  without 
causing  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
dairymen  in  delivering  their  milk  and 
that  a  considerable  reduction  in  costs 
might  be  effected  thereby. 

The  results  of  this  study  prompted 
an  effort  to  compile  a  list  of  the  best 
locations  for  essential  milk  plants  to 
ship  milk  or  cream  from  each  county 
of  New  York  State,  including  the 
plants  needed  to  convert  the  seasonal 
surplus  into  condensed  or  evaporated 
milk,  milk  powder  and  the  like.  County 
agricultural  agents  and  representatives 
of  various  milk  companies^  assisted  in 
making  these  selections.  The  volume 
of  milk  produced  in  the  various  com¬ 
munities  and  road  conditions,  were 
given  chief  consideration.  The  loca¬ 
tions  recommended  for  the  303  essen¬ 
tial  plants  and  the  locations  of  the  304 
non-essential  plants  that  were  oper¬ 
ated  in  1928  are  shown  in  figure  1. 

The  elimination  of  the  304  non- 
essential  plants  would  mean  a  saving, 
conservatively  estimated  at  $50  a  year 
per  farm.  If  the  business  of  assem¬ 
bling  milk  from  the  farms  and  ship¬ 
ping  it  to  market  were  delegated  to 
one  organization,  it  is  probable  that 
little  time  would  be  lost  in  closing  such 
plants.  Under  the  competitive  system, 
however,  only  slow  progress  along 
these  lines  can  be  expected.  Perhaps 
20  per  cent  of  the  plants  operated 
ten  years  ago  have  been  eliminated, 
chiefly  by  the  consolidation  of  smaller 
firms  with  the  larger  dealers  and  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Some  further  progress  may 
be  expected  from  the  same  cause,  but 
there  is  need  for  the  adoption  of  a 
definite  policy  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  milk  plants,  to  refrain  from  the 
erection  of  new  plants,  and  to  gradu¬ 
ally  eliminate  old  plants,  in  situations 
where  an  economic  need  for  such  fa¬ 
cilities  does  not  exist. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  information  as 
has  been  given  in  this  article  may 
serve  to  impress  upon  both  the  dairy¬ 
men  and  the  proprietors  of  the  milk 
plants,  the  possibility  of  reducing 
costs  by  eliminating  non-essential  milk 
plants,  and  stimulate  both  groups  to 
give  more  serious  consideration  to  this 
problem.  At  present  the  shortage  of 
milk  available  for  New  York  is  caus¬ 
ing  both  the  dealers  and  the  League  to 
place  their  emphasis  on  supply,  and  to 
ignore  to  a  large  extent,  the  cost  of 
obtaining  that  supply.  When  the  short¬ 
age  becomes  less  acute,  it  is  likely  that 
more  attention  will  be  given  to  costs 
and  that  many  of  the  plants  which 
have  been  improperly  located,  or  which 
have  outlived  their  usefulness,  will  he 
abandoned. 


What  About  Pastures? 

IT  appears  that  dairymen  are  giving 
more  and  more  attention  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  better  pastures.  At  one  time 
the  use  of  lime  and  superphosphate 
was  advocated  but  as  more  work  has 
been  done  on  this  problem  it  appears 
that  the  colleges  are  less  confident  as 
to  the  treatment  which  will  get  the 
best  results. 

It  has  been  rather  thoroughly  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  treatments  which  work 
in  one  section  may  not  be  at  all  suited 
to  other  localities.  We  suggest  that 
our  readers  who  are  interested  get  in 
touch  with  their  county  Farm  Bureau 
manager  or  write  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  ask  for  the  latest  recom¬ 
mendations  for  pasture  improvement 
in  your  county. 


ALTERNATES 


Plikei 

M,LbyINc 


HAND 

THE  cow  is  accustomed  to  two 
kinds  of  milking — the  natural 
way  of  the  calf,  and  milking  by 
hand.  The  Universal  Milker  milks 
like  the  calf  (by  low-vacuum  suc¬ 
tion  and  gentle  massaging  of  teats), 
and  alternates,  like  milking  by  hand. 
Suction  is  applied  to  two  teats  while 
the  other  two  are  being  massaged. 
This  process  is  continuously  alter¬ 
nated.  The  cow  likes  it  and  gives 
down  her  milk  readily.  She  is  milk¬ 
ed  in  half  the  timerequired  by  hand! 
Reasons  why  so  many  thousands  of 
dairymen  and  farmers  milk  their 
herds  with  Universals. 


rv  Tile  jurjree  4<t‘page  catalog. 

The  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 
Dept.  AA,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

Eastern  Factory  Branch , 

125  E.  Franklin  St., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MILKS  LIKE 


Two  Types: 
Double  and 
single  units. 


alternates¬ 
like  mi  l kin  q 
by  hand  *  *  * 


-THE  CALF 


Univerral 

natural  milker 


Burrell 
METALTubes/ 
Save 

Zl  tAePMer 

Zl  the  Wear 
and  make 
j  C/eanizig  fasiy 


J\JOT  only  is  the 


n!y 

Burrell  a  single 
tube  s  y  s  t  e  m—  but 
half  the  tube  is  metal! 
Rubber  replacements 
in  the  Burrell  have  al¬ 
ways  been  much  less 
7~>  it  tt  ■.  than  in  other  milkers— 
Double  Unit  anil  now  they  are  less 
an  ever.  The  improved  Burrell  has  bet- 
ed  its  own  superiority!  Send  for  catalog. 
“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 

Cherry- Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 
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MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Cutset/ Bruises 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle  or  knee, 
should  be  treated  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  Does  not  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  At  druggists, 

•or  $2.50  postpaid.  Describe  your 
ease  for  special  instructions. 
Horse  book3-B  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  "I  had  a  col  t  that,  knocked 
bis  knee  and  became  badly  swollen*  After 
using  Absorbine  he  completely  recovered  and 
id  now  pacing  as  good  as  ever.’* 


ABSORBINE 

•  TRADE  MARK  REO. US. PAT.OPE. 


UL 
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With  the  A .  A . 

Livestock  Man 


The  Cost  of  Producing  Pork  in  Ton  Litters 


FOR  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  much  interest  in  hog  producing 
states  in  ton  litter  clubs.  Records  re¬ 
cently  kept  in  Ohio  show  that  the  cost 
of  producing  pork  in  ton  litters  is  less 
than  it  is  in  the  smaller  litters.  It  was 
found  that  the  cost  of  producing  100 
pounds  of  pork  in  litters  weighing 
from  2,000  to  2,300  pounds  at  the  age 
of  six  months  was  $6.57.  For  the  same 
age  the  cost  of  100  pounds  for  litters 
weighing  1,200  to  1,500  pounds  was 
$8.29.  These  figures  are  interesting 
since  they  show  that  the  ton  litters 
have  not  been  produced  for  mere  effect 
with  no  consideration  for  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 


What  to  Do  for  a  “Cribbing” 
Horse 

Is  there  any  method  of  curing  a  horse 
that  has  contracted  the  habit  of  cribbing? 

WHEN  cribbing  is  fully  developed 
there  is  no  cure  that  will  work  in 
every  case.  Many  means  have  been 
suggested  for  overcoming  the  habit  as: 

1.  Smearing  the  stall  fittings,  man¬ 
ger,  hay  racks,  sides  of  stall  with  aloes 
or  other  bitters. 

2.  Covering  the  stall  fittings  with 
sheep  skin,  wool  side  out.  Of  course 
covering  the  fittings  with  iron  strips 
will  protect  the  fittings. 

3.  Removing  stall  fittings  and  giving 
feed  on  the  floor. 

4.  Providing  a  muzzle  except  at  feed¬ 
ing  time. 

5.  A  strap  tightly  drawn  about  lower 
jaw.  • 

6.  Supplying  rock  salt  for  horse  to 
lick. 

All  of  these  methods  will  often  fail 
with  the  confirmed  cribber. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  unscrupu¬ 
lous  methods  practised  that  may  cause 
the  horse  to  forget  to  crib  but  the 
"‘cure”  is  worse  than  the  habit  itself. 
Often  idleness  with  confinement  to  the 
stable  seems  to  be  a  cause  of  cribbing 
and  thus  the  habit  may  be  avoided  by 
providing  regular  work  or  giving  the 
idle  horse  the  run  of  a  paddock. — M. 
W.  Harper. 


Sheep  Have  Paralysis 

I  have  been  losing  my  sheep;  they  seem 
all  right  up  to  the  last  two  or  three  days 
before  they  die.  They  eat  good  but  seem 
to  lose  control  of  their  hind  quarters. 

I  did  not  lose  any  until  after  I  sheared 
them.  I  have  been  feeding  clover  hay 
until  the  last  two  weeks.  I  have  fed 
timothy  hay.  I  have  been  feeding  grain 
since  I  fed  the  timothy  hay.  I  feed  oats 
to  the  sheep  once  a  day. 

I  called  a  veterinary  but  he  stated  the 
sheep  were  not  sick.  They  all  have  had 
their  lambs  and  seemed  good  after  it. — 
J-  S.,  New  York. 


limbs  or  bodily  movements  there  must 
be  some  condition  that  is  affecting  the 
brain  or  nervous  system.  We  find  this 
in  the  case  of  grub  in  the  head  when 
serious  enough  to  exert  a  pressure  on 
the  brain — also  in  the  case  of  gid  which 
is  the  eystic  stage  of  the  tape  worm  in 
the  dog  and  where  one  phase  of  the 
life  cycle  is  passed  in  the  brain  of  a 
sheep  in  the  form  of  a  cyst — the  sheep 
being  the  intermediate  host.  The  sheep 
suffers  from  gid  because  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  cyst  of  the  tapeworm  (dog) 
in  the  sheeps  brain.  Infection  secured 
by  sheep  from  pasture  infected  by  dogs 
passing  segments  of  the  tapeworm. 
From  these  statements  you  may  be 
able  to  figure  out  something  in  the 
way  of  cause  for  your  situation.  Pre¬ 
vention  would  be  the  only  recourse, 
sanitation,  antiseptics  on  wounds,  etc. 
We  trust  that  you  will  have  no  more 
trouble  of  this  kind. — Mark  J.  Smith. 


State  Will  Pay  for  Retest 

ONE  of  the  best  bills  passed  by  the 
recent  session  of  the  New  York  leg¬ 
islature  and  now  signed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  is  the  Kirkland  Accredited  Herd 
Bill.  Heretofore,  after  a  herd  had 
been  accredited,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  herd  owner  to  pay  the  cost  of  vet¬ 
erinary  service  for  retesting. 

Under  the  new  law  just  passed  the 
State  will  pay  for  the  retesting,  thus 
removing  the  expense  from  the  dairy¬ 
men.  The  law  is  based  on  right  prin¬ 
ciple,  for  it  is  even  more  important  to 
keep  a  herd  clean  than  it  is  to  clean  it 
up  in  the  first  place. 


\  t 

General  Unsoundness 
of  Horses 

Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  is  in¬ 
voluntary  contraction  of  voluntary 
muscles. 

Stringhalt  is  manifested  by  a  sudden, 
high  jerking  up  of. one  or  both  of  the 
back  legs  when  the  horse  walks. 

Heaves  are  indicated  by  a  double 
bellowslike  motion  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  when  the  horse  breathes.  A 
cough  is  present. 

Roaring  is  characterized  by  noisy 
breathing  when  the  horse  is  exercised. 

Vices,  such  as  wind  sucking,  cribbing, 
or  weaving,  can  best  be  detected  in 
the  stall,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  well  to  examine  a  horse  in  the 
stall  and  to  note  the  conditions  of  the 
stall. — Cornell  Bulletin  166. 


Vf  OUR  sheep  have  been  afflicted  wit! 

a  trouble  that  is  very  unusual- 
ewes  often  suffer  from  paralysis  be 
fore  they  lamb  and  these  are  often  th< 
best  ewes  carrying  twin  lambs  but  j 
type  of  paralysis  after  the  ewes  havt 
lambed  and  have  been  shorn  is  noi 
often  seen. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  u 
not  any  of  the  pre-parturient  troubles 
my  opinion  would  be  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  must  be  caused  by  some  infectior 
of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  In  lambs 
bis  can  be  caused  by  infection  througl 
be  blood  stream  from  wounds  that 
ave  not  healed  in  a  healthy  mannei 
such  as  castration  or  docking. 
Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  spina! 
oord  is  really  Meningitis  and  we  are 
olb  that  this  condition  is  usually 
caused  by  the  presence  of  micro-or¬ 
ganisms  or  by  the  poisons  produced 
y  their  action  on  organic  matter.  ] 
Wonder  if  the  ewes  were  cut  to  anj 
gieat  extent  at.  shearing  time.  Quite 
serious  wounds  are  frequently  made  at 
that  time. 

Whenever  sheep  lose  control  of  theii 


Suggests  Cure  for  Rabbit- 
Running  Coon  Dog 

1SAW  in  your  paper  that  you  wanted 
information  in  regards  to  breaking  a 
coon  dog  from  running  rabbits.  Here 
is  a  method  that  works  for  me. 

Take  your  dog  out,  let  him  run  a 
rabbit,  then  shoot  the  rabbit  if  it  is  in 
season.  Then  take  the  rabbit  and  fas¬ 
ten  it  tightly  round  the  dog’s  neck. 
Wire  it  up  tight  but  not  so  tight  as  to 
choke  him.  When  he  sees  that  he  has 
to  carry  the  game  he  runs  he  will  soon 
quit  chasing  rabbits.  The  same  applies  to 
a  dog  killing  chickens.  Tie  the  hen  or 
chickens  by  the  hind  legs  tightly  up 
around  the  dog’s  neck.  Wire  it  so  he 
cannot  get  it  off  and  let  him  wear  it 
out. — E.  B. 


Rupture  in  Pigs  is  Inherited 

SOME  experiments  recently  done  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  indi¬ 
cate  that  rupture  in  pigs  is  inherited. 
They  also  found  that  this  trouble  could 
be  eliminated  from  a  herd  by  careful 
breeding  to  eliminate  this  condition 
from  the  breeding  stock. 


Brood  Sows  who 
farrow  in  April 


DON’T  be  the  kind  of  a  brood  sow  who  wastes  all 
summer  raising  three  or  four  pigs,  when  the  right 
kind  of  feed  will  give  you  the  bone,  muscle  and  blood  to 
grow  a  big  litter  of  strong,  healthy  pigs. 

Some  folks  think  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  a  pig 
to  eat,  but  when  they  skimp  on  cheap  or  improperly 
mixed  feed  they  only  fool  themselves  in  the  end  by  get¬ 
ting  less  pork  and  taking  a  longer  time  to  get  it. 


We  learned  through  years  of  experience  and  experiments 
on  the  Larro  Research  Farm  just  what  hogs  need  and  in 
the  big  Larro  mill  we  follow  that  formula  exactly,  using 
only  the  highest  grade  of  ingredients  that  can  be  bought. 

Larro  Hog  Feed  will  not  only  condition  you  for  farrow¬ 
ing  time,  but  after  your  pigs  are  weaned  Larro  Hog  Feed 
and  corn,  fed  according  to  directions  in  each  sack  will  grow 
them  cheaper  and  better  than  any  other  feed  you  can  get. 


You  know  what  Larro  Dairy  Feed  and  Larro  Poultry  Feed 
have  done  for  your  barnyard  neighbors.  Give  your  litter 
a  chance,  too. 


arrG 


HOG  FEED 


THE  LARROWE 
MILLING  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich.  > 

\  Manufacturers  of  / 
I  Dairy,  Hog  and  # 
Ik  Poultry  Feeds 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  April  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing  3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’* 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk.... 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.46 

2B  Cond.  Milk- 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.15 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheose 

2.35 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  April  1928  was 

$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield's  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Butter  Prices  Break  Following 
Heavy  Receipts 


CREAMERY 

Apr.  3 

Mar.  27 

Apr.  4, 

SALTED 

1928 

Higher  than  extra.... 

45% -46 

47% -48 

46  -46 '4 

Extra  (92sc) . 

45  - 

46% -47 

45'4  • 

84-91  score . 

4314-44% 

4514 -46'4 

4314-45% 

Lower  Grades . 

43  -43% 

4414-45 

42  -43 

Heavy  receipts  of  creamery  butter, 
far  in  excess  of  those  expected  by  the 
trade,  resulted  in  a  rather  sharp  break 
in  the  butter  prices  on  April  3.  Since 
our  last  report  the  market  has  been 
holding  very  close  to  46c  for  92  score 
butter.  On  the  first  day  of  April,  some¬ 
body  played  an  April  Fool  joke  on  the 
trade  and  shoved  the  price  up  to  4614  c. 
It  was  quite  obvious  to  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  that  this  was  straining  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  spite  of  the  brisk  trade  that 
existed.  The  following  day  the  market 
began  to  crumble  and  by  the  3rd  it  had 
reached  the  level  quoted  above.  At  ex¬ 
isting  values  the  market  is  not  what 
one  could  call  settled.  Some  houses  re¬ 
port  very  satisfactory  trading,  while 
others  reported  slow  business,  express¬ 
ing  the  opinion  that  the  market  is  not 
at  all  safe.  In  general,  the  trade  as  a 
whole  looked  upon  the  situation  as 
wholly  seasonal.  These  rapid  fluctua¬ 
tions  are  bound  to  take  place  at  this 
time  of  year  especially  when  we  are 
blessed  with  such  wonderful  spring-like 
weather.  Balmy  conditions  are  report¬ 
ed  from  most  of  the  producing  terri¬ 
tories.  Production,  especially  in  the 
Southern  districts,  is  reported  on  the 
increase. 

On  March  29,  the  four  largest  cities 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  iu  New  York  City. 
Established  1SS3,  offers  you  au  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Ship  BROILERSmgoodet 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 
Calves,  Lambs  and  Eggs 

Write  or  wire  for  quotations,  tags,  market  con¬ 
ditions,  etc.  Prompt  returns— Top  prices — Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  25  years  experience.  Try  us. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc., 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

SHIP  APRIL  16th  to  24th  INCLUSIVE, 
for  the  Jewish  Easter  trading.  All  kinds  of 
live  poultry  wanted.  Write  for  information, 
coops,  tags,  etc. 

Baedecker  &  Williams,  Inc., 

West  Washington  Mkt.,  New  York  City 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 


10UIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Crtene  Av„  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


reported  3,102,514  pounds  of  butter  on 
hand,  compared  with  3,314,305  pounds 
on  the  same  day  a  year  ago. 

Cheese  Market  Unchanged 


STATE  Apr.  3  Mar.  27  Apr.  4, 

FLATS  1928 

Fresh  Fancy .  27 14 -2914  2314-25  22%-23 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  2314-25  2714-2914  29  -30 

Held  Average . 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
cheese  market  since  our  last  report. 
There  is  an  excellent  demand  for  fancy 
quality  well  cured  cheese,  which  is  sup¬ 
porting  the  market  very  nicely.  Well 
cured  cheese  is  in  very  few  hands  and 
held  very  firmly.  The  market  is  also 
without  new  feature  as  far  as  fresh 
makes  are  concerned. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  production 
of  cheese  has  been  running  lighter  than 
last  year,  both  in  Wisconsin  and  New 
York  State.  It  is  said  that  production 
in  the  Southwest  is  running  a  little 
ahead  of  last  year  but  very  little  of 
the  product  from  that  district  comes 
this  way. 


Nearby  Eggs  a  Shade  Lower 


NEARBY  WHITE  .. 

Apr.  3 

Mar.  27 

Apr.  4, 
1928 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

33  -34 

34-35 

34  -36 

Hen'y  Av’ge  Extras.. 

31  -32 

33- 

33  - 

Extra  Firsts . 

30 '4- 

32-3214 

31  '4-32 

Firsts  . 

Undergrades  . 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

30  - 

31 -31 14 

30 '4 -31 
27  -29 

Hennery  . 

32  -33 

32-34 

33  -35 

Gathered  . 

2814-31 

29-31 

2814-32'/ 

The  nearby  egg  market  has  worked 
to  a  slightly  lower  level  following  full 
receipts  that  are  showing  some  accu¬ 
mulation.  The  New  York  egg  market 
is  very  sensitive  these  days.  Members 
of  the  trade  are  showing  extreme  cau¬ 
tion.  Speculators  are  less  in  evidence 
this  week  although  some  eggs  are  mov¬ 
ing  into  storage.  Most  receivers  are 
not  inclined  to  store  the  bulk,  or  bet¬ 
ter  perhaps,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
nearbys  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
uncertain  as  to  the  keeping  qualities 
of  said  product.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  nearby  eggs  that  are  highly  de¬ 
sirable  for  storage  purposes,  but  they 
are  not  of  the  rank  and  file. 

WThen  it  comes  to  the  egg  storage 
deal  the  New  York  trade  has  been  very 
conservative.  Up  to  the  first  of  April 
the  strength  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
West.  New  York  operators  have  not 
been  anxious  to  put  eggs  away  at  re¬ 
cent  costs,  entertaining  much  fear  that 
the  early  shortage  in  accumulations 
will  be  made  up  by  a  heavier  lay  later 
on.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  eastern 
operators  are  not  strong  enough  finan¬ 
cially  to  speculate  heavily,  due  to  the 
unsatisfactory  outcome  of. the  storage 
deal  in  recent  years.  The  West,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  holding  values 
above  par  with  New  York  City.  How¬ 
ever,  at  this  writing  western  advices 
do  not  seem  as  strong  and  the  selling 
pressure  is  growing. 

Reports  from  the  Southwest  indicate 
that  the  flush  in  that  section  has  reach¬ 
ed  its  peak.  Recent  arrivals  from  the 
Southwest  show  considerable  shrinkage 
and  a  diminishing  proportion  of  Grade 
A  eggs. 

The  nearby  producer  may  well  pon¬ 
der  over  the  situation.  In  the  first 
place,  nearby  producers  have  got  to 
show  greater  care  in  the  grading  of 
eggs  that  they  send  to  market.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  an  old  story  and  many 
immediately  think  of  the  story  of 
“Wolf,  Wolf”  when  talk  of  grading  is 
brought  up.  However,  every  year  the 
bulk  of  the  nearbys  of  “unknown 
mark”  appear  to  get  less  attention  un¬ 
less  they  are  rehandled  in  the  terminal 
market.  Naturally  the  producer  does 
not  get  any  benefit  from  this  rehand¬ 
ling. 

If  reports  from  the  Southwest  are 
an  indication  of  what  we  may  expect 
from  other  heavy  producing  sections, 
the  egg  crop  will  not  be  a  burdensome 
one  this  year.  There  is  much  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  the  1929  crop,  and  there  are 
some  who  freely  predict  that  it  will  be 
light.  Others  report  just  the  opposite. 
If  it  does  develop  that  the  early  short¬ 
age  will  be  continued,  then  the  nearby 


producers  who  use  care  are  going  to 
benefit  this  year. 

On  March  29,  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  on  hand  116,000  cases 
of  eggs,  compared  with  363,000  on  the 
same  day  in  1928.  From  March  22  to 
March  29  holdings  increased  this  year 
93,000  cases,  which  are  101,000  cases 
short  of  the  increase  during  the  same 
period  a  year  ago. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Fairly  Firm 


Apr.  3 

Mar.  27 

Apr.  4. 

FOWLS 

1928 

Colored  . 

-35 

-37 

-29 

Leghorn  . 

-36 

-37 

25-26 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

32-36 

Leghorn  . 

32-36 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

40-55 

47-55 

47-52 

Leghorn  . 

45-52 

50-52 

40-45 

CAPONS  . 

45-50 

50-55 

-50 

TURKEYS  . 

40-45 

30-45 

30-50 

DUCKS,  Nearby . 

27-30 

28-32 

25-26 

GEESE  . 

20-22 

20-22 

Although  prices  of  live  fowls  are  not 
quite  up  to  last  week’s  level,  thf  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  whole  appears  fully  as  strong. 
On  April  3,  all  indications  pointed  to  a 
recovery  of  prices.  Leghorn  fowls,  as  is 
usually  the  case  this  time  of  year,  had 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:30  standard  time. 


a  slight  edge  on  the  market.  Fowls  ar¬ 
riving  by  express  have  been  scarce, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  heavy  col¬ 
ored  stock.  Express  broilers  have  been 
in  light  supply  and  the  trend  is  in 
favor  of  the  shippers.  A  few  small  sales 
of  fancy  Rocks  have  been  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  Long  Island  ducks  are  a  shade 
easier.. 

No  Change  in  Old  Potatoes 


Apr.  3  Mar.  27  Apr.  4, 
STATE  1928 

150  lb.  sack .  3.50-3.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack .  1.75-2.00  1.75-2.00  3.25-4.00 

Bulk  180  lbs .  2.00-2.25  2.00-2.25  4.25-4.85 


PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  I . 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 
LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack 


No.  1 .  2.00-2.25  2.00-2.25  4.50-4.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  2.35-2.60  2.35-2.90  5.40-5.75 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
old  potato  market  since  last  week. 
Prices  are,  at  this  writing,  substantial¬ 
ly  the  same.  However,  the  tone  of  the 
market  is  such  that  we  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  a  slight  reduction. 

Southern  potatoes  are  a  shade  lower, 
the  best  Florida  Spaulding  Rose  being 
quoted  at  $6.75.  Trade  is  said  to  be 
taking  hold  of  these  Southern  goods  a 
little  better. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Nearby  veals  are  about  $2  a  hundred 
lower  than  they  were  a  few  week’s  ago. 
On  April  3  the  best  brought  $17.50  with 
the  bulk  selling  from  $14  to  $16.50.  At 
this  writing,  they  are  showing  improve¬ 
ment  and  the  trend  is  upward,  the  de¬ 
mand  being  very  active. 

Steers  are  meeting  an  active  demand 
and  a  steady  market.  Good  stock  brings 
$13.25  with  common  to  medium  at 
$12.75. 

The  bull  market  is  irregular.  A  few 
choice  head  have  been  sold  at  $9.85 
with  mediums  anywhere  from  $8.75  to 
$9.75.  Poorer  stock  lower. 

Cows  are  meeting  a  steady  market. 
A  few  good  ones  are  bringing  $8.25  but 
most  of  the  desirable  stock  is  from 
$7  to  $8.  Poor  stock  is  down  to  $4  with 
reactors  bringing  anything  from  $5  to 
$8. 

Lambs  are  meeting  a  good  demand 
and  a  steady  market.  Choice  stock  is 
selling  up  to  $17.50  with  a  few  sales 
recorded  at  $18. 

Hogs  are  meeting  a  steady  market. 
Weights  ranging  from  185  lb.  to  130  lb. 


are  quoted  at  $11.25  to  $11.50;  130  to 
160  pounds,  $11.75  to  $12.25  with 
heavier  weights  up  to  $12.50. 

Rabbits  are  quiet  and  about  steady 
at  24c  to  28c. 

Fancy  Hay  Scarce 

Fancy  timothy  hay  is  meeting  an  ac¬ 
tive  demand.  No.  1  grade  is  actually 
scarce  and  if  it  were  here,  in  large 
bales,  it  could  easily  bring  $27.  Mixed 
hay,  medium  and  lower  grades,  are  not 
as  active  and  selling  lower  and  more 
slowly. 


F eeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Apr.  3 

Mar.  27 

Apr.  4, 
1928 

Wheat,  (May)  . . 

t.18'4 

1.20% 

1.43% 

Corn  (Mar.) . 

.90% 

.93% 

.99% 

Oats  (Mar.) . 

.45% 

.45% 

.57'/, 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red.. 

1.46 '4 

1.48% 

1.853/4 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

1 .08% 

1.10% 

1.19% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 

.57% 

•58'4 

.703/4 
Mar.  31, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Mar.  30 

Mar.  23 

1928 

Grade  Oats . 

33.00 

33.50 

40.00 

Spring  Bran . 

29.00 

30.00 

40.00 

Hard  Bran . 

31.00 

32.25 

42.00 

Standard  Mids . 

28.50 

29.00 

39.50 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

36.00 

38.00 

46.00 

Flour  Mids . 

33.50 

35.00 

40,50 

Red  Dog . 

36.50 

37.50 

41.50 

Wh.  Hominy . 

37.00 

37.00 

41.50 

Yel.  Hominy . 

37.00 

37.00 

Corn  Meal . 

39.00 

39.50 

42.50 

Gluten  Feed . 

45.50 

48.50 

44.75 

Gluten  Meal . . 

52.50 

60.00 

56.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . 

41.00 

43.00 

53.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

46.50 

/  48.25 

58. pO 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

49.00 

50.75 

60^)0 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

53.50 

55.50 

56.50 

Muslin  curtains,  if  used  in  ventilating 
poultry  houses,  should  be  clean  and  in 
good  condition.  The  old  muslin  area 
which  is  clogged  with  dust  is  not  an  ef¬ 
fective  medium  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
air.  In  order  to  avoid  this  possible  slug¬ 
gish  movement  of  air  through  dusty 
muslin  curtains  it  may  be  advisable  to 
use  burlap  on  the  open  front  area  of 
the  house. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  13  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

jet  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  kind  of  a 
)ig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  ana 
noney.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  ana 
hen  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
our  money. 

P-8  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea. ;  8-10  wks.old,  $5.00  €a* 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Jhester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  l.O.B.  0l“ 
lepot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  cheek  or 
noney  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

UISHAWUN  ROAD,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

?.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

5u v  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  4U 
ell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  ana 
tows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  oreeai 
Vill  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Cheste 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD . . $5.00 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD.. . — $5.50 

Also  a  feu>  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  each 

iatlsfaetion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  ua  j; 
rial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUA,  * 
Vashington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  h 


MGS  FOR  SALE 


OLD  RELIABLE 

_  STOCK 

leavy  legged,  square  backed,  Chester  and  Yortehh 
rossed,  Poland  China  and  Chester  crossed,  Barrow, 
oars  or  sows  6-8  weeks  old  $5.00 — 8  to  10  we  *  „ 

5.50  each.  Fancy  Berkshires,  also  Chestei  v  - 
onths  old  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars.  $6.50  e  •  p 
Says  trial  or  your  money  back.  Snipped 
Crating  free  of  charge.  Yours  for  quality  hoga. 

iD.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 
LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


WANTED 

OLD  ADDRESS 

When  sending  in  change  of 
address  on  your  subscription 
please  give  the  old  address 
as  well  as  the  new. 

This  insures  prompt  change- 


72II7Z2 


Dipped  in 

LIQUID 

RUBBER 


Cords  Twisted  for  Greatest 
Strength  and  Elasticity  l 

Firestone  owns  and  operates  the  world’s 
largest  exclusive  cord  fabric  mills. 
In  these  great  mills,  the  choicest  of 
long  staple  cotton  is  first  twisted  into 
threads.  These  threads  are  next  tightly 
twisted  into  ply  yarns — and  these  ply 
yarns  are  then  twisted  into  super¬ 
strength  cords.  In  each  operation  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  number  of  twists  is 
scientifically  determined  to  secure  the 
greatest  strength  and  elasticity. 

MOST  MILES 


Gum-Hipped  for  Greatest 
Endurance  and  Mileage  l 

Before  these  cords  are  built  into  Fire¬ 
stone  Tires  they  are  Gum-Dipped — 
the  extra  Firestone  patented  process, 
which  saturates  and  insulates  every 
fiber  of  the  cord  with  pure  rubber. 
Thus  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Tires 
have  double  reasons  for  their  toughness, 
ruggedness,  and  unequaled  mileage... 
the  result— these  tires  hold  all  world 
records  for  speed,  safety  and  endur¬ 
ance. 

PER  DOLLAR 


f  RADIO  1 

Listen  toiiThe 
fbice  of  Firestone" 
on  the  air  every  Mon¬ 
day  night.  Broadcast 
through  43  stations 
associated  with  the 
NationalBroad- 
l  casting  Com- 
Sgk.  pany.  A 


TWISTED  PLIES  ^TWISTED  CORD 


mi wfk 

rwri 

The  De  s  tractive 

Months 


tfulu 


'  Sun  <^Mon  H'ue 

1 

2  2  3  4  5 

2|  9  io  n  12  I 

16  17  18  19 :  5  6 
%24  2£2  6:  1213 

1920 

2027 


PAINT  is  needed 
every  day  in  the 
year.  Each  month  is  a  de¬ 
structive  month  for  build¬ 
ings  not  protected  with 
paint.  The  pores  of  the  wood  are 
open.  Decay  starts.  Nails  rust 
and  loosen.  Cracks  develop.  The 
wind  creeps  in  and  boards  begin  to  rattle. 
Gradually,  quietly,  yet  as  surely  as  if  in  a 
conflagration, unpainted  buildings  are  weak¬ 
ened  and  destroyedv  A  small  expenditure 
for  paint,  promptly  applied,  gives  protection. 

Not  only  protection,  but  beauty,  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  newness  are  added  to  the  whole 
place.  People  driving  by  will  say,  “How  well 
the  old  place  looks!”  And  the  family  will 

feel  the  stimulus  that  al¬ 
ways  comes  from  bright 
new  surroundings. ! 
Remember,  when  you 


Money  spent 
for  paint  is 
well  invested . 

It  protects 
and  beautifies . 


buy  paint,  that  cheap  paint  is  expensive, 
and  quality  paint  is  economical.  A  differ¬ 
ence  of  a  few  dollars  in  price  may  add  many 
times  that  amount  in  durability.  Buy  paint 
that  is  made  to  serve,  not  to  sell  at  a  cheap 
price.  Our  advertisers  compound  paints  that 
give  long  service  and  honest  value.  Depend 
on  them  when  you  are  buying  paint. 

A  paint  advertised  in  these  columns  must 
be  good  or  it  wouldn’t  be  here.  You’re  safe 
when  you  buy  from  our  advertisers. 


BUY  GOOD  PAINT  FROM  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


The  Vanishing  Ice  House 


Soon  the  winter  task  of  cutting  ice  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past — and  with  it  the  unnecessary 
spoilage  of  food.  F  or  now,  electricity  fills  every 
refrigeration  need  on  the  electrified  farm. 
The  General  Electric  refrigerator  is  en¬ 
tirely  automatic.  It  requires  no  attention, 
no  oiling,  and  its  constant,  correct  tem¬ 
perature  safeguards  food  and  keeps 
it  fresh  and  wholesome.  This  is  the 


latest  electrical  boon,  which,  with  G-E  Mazda 
lamps,  G-E  motors,  and  other  General  Elec¬ 
tric  products,  releases  men  and  women  on 
the  farm  from  age-old  burdens  and  drudg¬ 
ery.  H  If  you  are  located  on  or  near 
an  electric  power  line,  ask  your 
power  company  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  possible  uses 
of  electricity  on  your  farm. 


Tune  in  on  the  General  Electric  special  Weekly  Farm  Program  over 
G-E  Stations  WGY  (Schenectady) ,  KOA  (Denver),  KGO  (Oakland). 
Also  listen  every  Saturday  evening  at  9  P.M.  Eastern  Standard  Time 
to  the  “ General  Electric  Hour”  broadcast  over  a  nation-ivide  chain. 


This  portable  Hotpoint  heater 
warms  a  room  quickly 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

95-631 


Six  Cylinder  Traci : 

-f 


l^Ton 

Chassis 


*545 


1L£  Ton  Chassis  $ 
(with  Cab).  .  . 
Light  Delivery  $ 
Chassis  .... 
Sedan 

Delivery  .  .  . 


650 

400 

595 


All  prices  /.  o.  b.  factory 
Flint,  Michigan 


At  a  price  of  only  $545,  the  new  six- 
.  cylinder  13^  Ton  Chevrolet  Truck 
offers  a  dollar-f or- dollar  value  that  has 
never  been  equaled. 

Its  new  six-cylinder  motor  provides  a 
power  increase  of  32%.  It  accelerates 
faster  in  every  gear.  It  operates 
smoothly  and  quietly — with  unusual 
freedom  from  “lugging’  ’  at  slow  speeds. 
And  its  operating  economy  is  outstand¬ 
ing — for  in  addition  to  providing  gas¬ 
oline  mileage  equal  to  that  of  its 
famous  4-cylinder  predecessor,  it  is 
unusually  sturdy— and  its  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  is  as  low  as,  if  not  lower  than, 
that  of  any  truck  you  can  buy. 

Combined  with  this  great  economy, 
increased  power  and  finer  performance 
is  a  wheelbase  of  131  inches  and  a  rug¬ 


ged  189-inch  frame.  This  provides  a 
carrying  capacity  of  VA  tons,  and  per¬ 
mits  the  mounting  of  all  types  of  bodies 
with  a  load  space  up  to  9  feet. 

A  perfected  4-speed  transmission  pro¬ 
vides  increased  pulling  power  for  heavy 
roads,  deep  sand  and  steep  hills.  A  new 
and  completely  lubricated  ball  bearing 
steering  mechanism  makes  steering  easy 
over  any  road.  The  newly-designed 
4-wheel  brakes  are  powerful,  quiet  and 
easy  of  operation — with  emergency 
brakes  operating  entirely  independently. 
And  while  this  new  truck  has  an  unusually 
low  loading  height,  it  has  a  road  clear¬ 
ance  that  is  ample  for  all  requirements 
of  farm  service. 

Investigate  this  remarkable  truck  at 
your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  today. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN;  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

—  a  Six  in  the  price  range  of  the  four! 

32%  More  Power— 7  Inches  More  Wheelbase 
Greater  Speed— 50%  More  Capacity 
4  Speeds  Forward— 4- Wheel  Brakes 


Economy  Equal  to  Its  4-Cylinder  Predecessor 


QUALITY  AT  LOW  COST 


American  Agriculturist,  April  13,  1929 

Farm  News  from  New  York 

A  Poor  Season  for  Maple  Syrup- -County  Notes 


THE  season,  although  it  commenced 
early,  has  thus  far  been  rather  of  a 
discouraging  one  for  the  sugar  makers, 
with  an  abundance  of  rain  and  much 
doudy  weather  during  the  latter  half 
of  March,  resulting  in  rather  a  low 
grade  product  and  some  producers 
have  already  gathered  their  buckets 
and  called  it  off  for  this  year. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a 
market  locally  for  maple  syrup  and 
farmers  are  having  a  hard  time  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  product  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1.75  to  $2  per  gallon.  Much  of 
the  product  is  being  put  into  40-gallon 
barrels  and  sold  to  a  local  dealer,  who 
in  turn  ships  it  to  a  large  manufac¬ 
turer  of  chewing  tobacco. 

Good,  young  cows  that  are  in  milk, 
are  in  demand  and  bring  a  fancy  fig¬ 
ure,  an  occasional  sale  being  made  at 
$125  to  $150  per  head;  the  latter  figure 
being  obtained  recently  for  two-year 
old  heifers. 

Wages  for-  farm  labor  seem  to  be  un¬ 
usually  high  this  spring  and  good  men 
are  getting  $65  to  $80  per  month,  with 
board.  Direct  competition  with  State 
road  work,  with  its  eight-hour  day  and 
no  Sunday  work,  is  a  prominent  factor 
in  bringing  this  situation  about,  as  it 
offers  far  more  opportunities  for 
leisure. 

State  Nursery  Shipping  Trees 

About  sixty  men  are  employed  at 
the  present  time,  at  the  State  nursery 
farm,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  are  engaged  in  pulling  up  the 
two  and  three-year  old  transplants, 
which  are  tied  into  bundles  of  25  to 
100.  They  are  placed  in  large  hampers 
and  shipped  by  express  to  different 
localities,  where  various  reforesting 
projects  are  under  way. 

With  the  exception  of  the  nursery 
at  Saratoga,  the  one  near  Lowville  is 
the  largest  and  most  completely  equip¬ 
ped  in  the  State  and  during  the  busy 
season  last  spring  about  175  men  and 
women  were  busily  engaged  there  for  a 
period  of  several  weeks. 

But  very  little  baled  hay  is  being 
shipped  this  spring.  Somehow  it  seems 
to  be  a  drug  on  the  market  and  it  is 
only  on  rare  occasions  that  one 
glimpses  a  load  of  loose  hay  or  straw 
being  hauled  into  town.  Old  Dobbin 


Refrigerated  cars  loaded  to  their 
full  capacity  with  potatoes  for  plant¬ 
ing  were  an  interesting  scene  at  the 
freight  stations  during  the  past  week. 
The  stock  was  marked  as  certified  and 
commanded  prices  far  in  excess  of  home¬ 
grown  potatoes.  Maine,  Michigan,  New 
York,  and  Ohio  shipments  were  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

Last  year  Lehigh  County’s  total  pro¬ 
duction  amounted  to  2,525,310  bushels ; 
Lancaster,  Berks,  Chester,  Northampton, 
Schuylkill  and  Somerset  Counties  boasted 
of  over  one  million  bushels  each,  unpre- 
cedently  large  yields.  An  unusually  large 
number  of  cases  of  sickness  was  prev¬ 
alent  in  the  farming  districts  this  spring 
due  to  numerous  radical  climatic  changes. 
L  is  a  fact  that  the  average  physician 
catering  to  county  homes  very  frequently 
cannot  respond  to  the  multitude  of  calls 
which  demand  his  services. 

Farmers’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  report  a  largely  increased  demand 
protective  policies  against  fire  losses. 
The  reports  filed  indicate  that  the  as¬ 
sessments  made  by  the  leading  county 
mutual  companies  were  very  seldom  in 
excess  of  $1.50  per  thousand  dollars  in 
'nsurance,  a  comparatively  nominal 
amount.  The  use  of  lightning  rods  on 
darns  is  especially  enjoined  by  some  com¬ 
panies.  Dairy  cows  sold  in  connection 
with  regular  farm  stock  and  so-called 
dispersal  sales”,  bring  the  highest  prices 
nown  within  recent  years.  Tuberculin 
ested  animals  are  in  strong  demand. 
While  registered  animals  bring  the  high- 
st  prices  ever  recorded.  It  is  regretted 
at  farm  values  remain  at  a  low  and 
^satisfactory  status,  contrary  to  earlier 
°re  favorable  prospects. — O.  D.  S. 

•S'  '1*  •!* 

Pennsylvania  stands  fifth  among 
A  the  states  in  the  number  of  silos, 
according  to  statistics  collected  and 
compiled  by  A.  L.  Haecker,  emeritus 
professor  of  dairy  and  animal  hus- 


has  apparently  almost  ‘  completely 
dropped  out  of  the  picture. 

A  carload  of  western  horses  was  re¬ 
cently  shipped  into  town.  These  are 
mostly  farm  chunks  and  of  the  heavy 
draft  type,  but  seem  to  be  meeting 
with  rather  a  slow  sale,  as  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  tractors  on  many  of  the 
large  dairy  farms  has  caused  a  result¬ 
ant  decrease  in  the  demand  for  horses, 
the  light  driving  type  having  almost 
entirely  disappeared. 

Farmers  are  busily  engaged  these 
days  in  hauling  home  quantities  of  mill 
feed,  fertilizer,  lime,  etc.,  over  roads 
that  are  nearly  hub-deep.  For  the  most 
part,  they  seem  quite  optimistic  as  to 
future  prospects  and  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  a  prosperous  and  profitable 
season  for  the  year  of  1929. — C.  L.  S. 


Cooperatives  Will  Cooperate 

Representatives  of  cooperative 
associations  that  collectively  do  over 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  business  an¬ 
nually  met  recently  at  Washington  to 
consider  the  formation  of  a  National 
Chamber  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives.  It 
is  planned  that  this  new  organization 
will  represent  cooperatives  in  national 
matters  wherein  all  cooperatives  have  a 
common  interest.  Those  in  attendance 
at  the  conference  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  territory  were :  M.  C.  Burritt,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation;  Fred  H.  Sexauer,  George  W. 
Slocum  and  Chester  Young,  representing 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation;  John  D.  Zink,  representing  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange;  H. 
D.  Allebach  and  F.  P.  Willits,  represent- 


Allegany  County —For  the  past  three 
weeks  beautiful  spring-like  weather  has 
prevailed.  The  first  wild  geese  were  seen 
on  March  12.  Crocuses  have  been  in 
bloom.  Tulips  and  daffodils  are  pushing 
through.  Arbutus  and  other  spring  flow¬ 
ers  are  blooming.  Winter  wheat  looks 
well.  Dirt  roads  are  in  very  bad  condi¬ 
tion  and  many  rural  deliverers  have 
found  it  difficult  to  deliver  the  mail.  A 
representative  of  the  Niagara  Power 
Company  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  be¬ 
fore  the  last  meeting  of  the  Canaseraga 


bandry  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
There  are  37,340  of  the  silage  store¬ 
houses  in  the  Keystone  state. 

Of  the  total  number,  535,229,  report¬ 
ed  to  Haecker,  113,300  are  located  in 
Wisconsin,  New  York  has  56,682, 
Michigan  50,520,  and  Ohio  40,340. 
Other  states  having  more  than  10,000 
silos  are:  Minnesota  with  36,294,  In¬ 
diana  32,040,  Iowa  32,000,  Illinois  28,- 
240,  Kansas  14,540,  and  Missouri  12,- 
024. 

if.  *  * 

Cumberland  County  —  Having  very 
pleasant  weather  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  Vegetation  is  beginning  to  grow. 
Wheat  fields  are  looking  nice  since  the 
snow.  Grass  fields  are  beginning  to  show 
green.  People  throughout  the  county  are 
plowing  for  oats  and  hauling  manure. 
Public  sales  are  about  over.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  is  selling  high.  Quite  a  few  are 
changing  residences  although ,  not  so 
many  farms  are  changing  hands.  Seed 
oats  are  being  treated  for  smut.  Garden¬ 
ing  is  being  moved  along  quite  lively. 
Light  rains  occur  quite  frequently.  Mar¬ 
kets  are  about  the  same  although  eggs 
have  taken  a  drop. — J.  B.  K. 

Potter  County— The  first  thunder 
storm  of  spring  came  last  week  and  the 
weather  now  is  like  Maytime.  South  of 
us  deer  are  reported  dying  Wy  scores.  It 
is  believed  they  lacked  the  proper  variety 
of  food  or  that  killing  does  left  many 
young  deer  unable  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  R.  R.  Lewis,  flower  enthusiast 
(grower  of  prize-winning  gladiolas)  is 
urging  organization  of  garden  club  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  High  School  on  March  22. 
Lack  of  beauty  in  many  farmsteads 
would  indicate  that  garden  clubs  are 
needed  in  the  country  also.  Maple  sugar 
makers  will  have  a  very  short  season 
unless  the  ground  freezes  again.  Falling 
prices  in  butter  and  egg  markets.  Far¬ 
mers  are  feeding  potatoes  to  stock. — M. 
C.  S. 


Ing  the  Inter-State  Milk  Prgducers’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Robert  C.  Mitchell  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Milk  Producers  Association;  W. 
P.  Davis  of  the  New  England  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association;  and  R.  Smith  Snader 
of  the  Maryland  State  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Agricultural  Program  from 
Station  WGY 

MANY  of  our  readers  plan  to  listen 
in  on  the  agricultural  program 
from  WGY  each  week.  This  program 
is  given  from  7:30  to  8  P.  M.  on  Thurs¬ 
days.  First  comes  a  10-minute  talk  on 
some  subject  of  interest  to  farmers. 
Speakers  are  invited  from  various 
sources  including  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Department. 
At  7:40  there  is  a  five-minute  talk  on 
electricity  for  the  farm  followed  by  a 
farm  question  box  at  7:45  and  news 
notes  furnished  by  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  at  7:55. 

Each  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  WGY  presents  a  program  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  farm  listeners  from  12 
to  12:30.  First  comes  the  weather  re¬ 
ports,  second  market  prices  and  third  a 
talk  on  some  agricultural  subject. 


Safety  Contest  Announced 

THE  Highway  Education  Board  re¬ 
cently  announced  their  eighth  annual 
safety  essay  contest  open  to  elementary 
school  pupils  and  elementary  school 
teachers.  Successful  pupils  in  this  con¬ 
test  will  receive  a  gold  medal  and  a  check 
for  $15,  and  a  gold  watch,  while  the  suc- 


Grange.  Bert  Perry,  the  notorious  far¬ 
mer-burglar  of  this  section,  was  captured 
at  his  farm  in  the  Ossian  Road  near 
Canaseraga,  March  29  by  Deputy  Sheriff 
J.  Gaswood  and  E.  A.  Atherton  and  two 
state  troopers.  Authorities  have  been 
searching  for  him  since  last  fall.  He  is 
also  wanted  in  Ontario,  Canada,  and 
Niagara  Falls  for  car  burglaries  and  in 
Tonawanda  for  a  silk  robbery.  Sheriff 
E.  A.  Brigham  has  him  safely  lodged  in 
the  County  Jail  at  Belmont. — Mrs.  O.  H. 

Genesee  County —Charles  Bowman  will 
become  the  manager  of  the  Genesee 
County  Farm  Bureau  on  April  1.  Gerald 
Brett,  former  manager,  resigned  and  will 
go  in  partnership  with  R.  V.  Call  on  a 
farm  at  Stafford.  They  will  raise  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  potatoes,  using  certified 
seed  with  scientific  methods.  Rural 
schools  are  closed  for  Easter  vacation. 
Robins  and  starlings  have  arrived  in 
large  flocks.  The  Genesee  County  Fair 
will  be  held  September  10,  11,  12,  13  and 
14  this  year. — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Ontario  County— March  has  been  a 
wonderful  month  for  nice  weather.  We 
have  very  little  snow  but  have  had  two  or 
three  heavy  thunder  storms  with  plenty 
of  lightning.  The  ground  seems  to  be 
settled.  Dirt  roads  are  in  a  very  bad 
condition'  and  many  autos  have  to  be 
pulled  out  of  the  mud.  Wheat  is  looking 
very  fine  and  has  come  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  excellent  shape.  Farm  wages  are 
very  high.  Nobody  wants  to  work  on 
farms.  Not  much  plowing  has  been  done 
yet.  Some  are  pressing  hay  at  $12  a  ton. 
Eggs  have  dropped  to  25c  a  dozen.— E. 
T.  B. 

Oswego  County— Spring  has  come  with 
a  rush.  March  came  in  like  a  lamb  and 
has  been  quite  warm  although  there  was 
a  blizzard  on  the  13th.  Robins  came  on 
the  20th  and  the  frogs  were  croaking  on 
the  23rd.  Mercury  touched  65.  This  has 
been  a  poor  maple  syrup  year.  It  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  $2.25  a  gallon.  Muck  land  owners 
are  drawing  truck  loads  of  crates  from 
cars.  There  is  some  hay  moving.  It  is 
selling  at  $12  a  ton,  mostly  baled.  No 
real  estate  to  speak  of  has  been  changing 
hands.  The  Barge  Canal  opens  up  on 
April  5  if  we  do  not  get  a  cold  April. 
Eggs  are  selling  at  30c  per  dozen,  pota¬ 
toes  at  50c  to  55c  a  bushel,  cabbage  90c  a 
dozen,  poultry  35c  a  pound  and  butter 
55c.  Roads  have  heaved  some.  Road 
stands  are  getting  ready  to  open. — J. 
S.  M. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Rensselaer  County  —  The  dirt  roads 
have  been  in  a  deplorable  condition  but 
are  improving.  The  weather  has  been 
very  spring-like.  Lightning  struck  and 
destroyed  Joseph  Casey’s  barn  and  its 


cessful  teacher  upon  her  arrival  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  will  be  presented  with  a 
check  for  $500.  The  prizes  offered  total 
$6,500.  State  contests  will  be  conducted 
with  appropriate  prizes  and  the  winner 
of  these  will  .compete  for  the  national 
award. 


Controlling  the  Corn  Borer 

What  is  going  to  happen  when  the  one- 
generation  strain  of  the  European  corn 
borer  spreading  from  the  west,  meets 
the  two-generation  strain  spreading  from 
the  east,  in  eastern  Vermont  and  western 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  breeds  mix,  as 
the  boys  used  to  say  when  they  ex¬ 
changed  hats?  This  was  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  under  discussion  at  the  meeting  of 
officials  in  charge  of  corn  borer  work  in 
the  New  England  States  held  at  Boston, 
March  2lst,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  L. 
H.  Worthley,  in  charge  of  the  federal 
corn  borer  work.  In  one  place  there  is 
but  a  single  town  between  the  two  areas 
and  all  along  the  line  there  is  only  a  nar¬ 
row  intervening  strip.  Originally  it  was 
supposed  that  the  two-generation  borers 
would  be  much  more  destructive  than  the 
single  brood  strain.  This  has  not  proved 
to  be  the  case  in  northern  New  England 
and  the  one-generation  strain  seems  now 
to  be  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two. 
There  is  no  knowing  what  the  two  to¬ 
gether  or  a  possible  hybrid  may  do. 
Types  of  corn  harvesting  machinery  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  the  better  control  of 
corn  borer,  were  illustrated  and  ex¬ 
plained  and  it  is  planned  to  have  some  of 
these  machines  demonstrated  in  Vermont 
in  connection  with  the  joint  educational 
control  program  which  is  being  carried 
out  by  the  Vermont  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service. 


contents  last  week.  The  market  for  po¬ 
tatoes  is  dull.  Farmers  are  still  holding 
much  of  their  last  year’s  crop.  Butter  is 
bringing  50c  a  pound,  eggs  30c.  Prices  of 
milch  cows  are  still  trending  upward. 
Cows  have  wintered  well.  The  leading 
cows  show  excellent  tests. — E.  S.  R. 

Columbia  County —A  week  of  spring 
weather!  Birds  of  many  kinds  have  ar¬ 
rived.  Men  are  busy  hauling  fertilizer. 
One  man  plowed  his  family  garden  Sat¬ 
urday.  Autos  get  stalled  in  the  mud  on 
town  roads.  County  improved  roads  are 
to  be  repaired  soon  by  patching.  There 
is  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  Chat¬ 
ham.  The  mail  carrier  of  the  Red  Rock 
section  who  had  a  snow-mobile  in  winter, 
is  using  it  now  for  a  mud-mobile.  A  man 
in  Gallatin  keeps  his  Fordson  and  many 
strong  chains  ready  to  pull  cars  out  of 
the  mud  in  the  road  near  his  house.  Elec¬ 
tricity  is  being  installed  in  a  number  of 
Claverack  homes.  Four  bridges  in  the 
county  have  been  condemned,  one  in  Gal¬ 
latin,  one  in  Ancram,  one  in  Ghent,  and 
one  on  the  road  to  Chatham.  A  large 
barn  and  contents  near  Chatham  Village 
were  recently  burned.  Easter  services 
were  held  in  all  the  churches  throughout 
the  county.  Farm  Bureau  Manager  Buck- 
holz  is  on  a  program  at  Annual  N.  Y.  S. 
Extension  conference  .at  Ithaca.  Eggs  are 
35c  a  dozen. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Saratoga  County —Dirt  roads  are  not 
in  good  condition '  as  the  frost  is  going 
out  in  places  making  it  impossible  for  au¬ 
tomobiles  to  run  on  all  roads.  Many  are 
sawing  fire  wood,  drawing  manure,  and 
getting  ready  for  spring’s  work.  Not 
many  auctions  in  this  section  and  very 
little  moving.  Some  getting  ready  to  sow 
grass  seed.  Not  many  lambs  yet.  There 
are  lots  of  illness,  very  little  sunshine, 
much  rain  and  cloudy  weather.  Two 
severe  thunder  showers.  Dairy  cows 
bring  high  prices,  eggs  going  down.  Some 
baby  chicks  hatched  and  many  incubators 
running. — Mrs.  L.  W.  P. 


New  York  Juniors  to  Attend 
4-H  Club  Camp 

YOUR  New  York  State  4-H  Club  work¬ 
ers  have  been  selected  to  represent 
their  state  at  the  third  national  4-H  Club 
Camp  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  June. 
Those  selected  are :  Virginia  Phillips, 
East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  County;  Maude 
Hilliard,  Rochester,  Monroe  County; 
Francis  Oley,  Manlius,  Onondaga  Coun¬ 
ty;  and  Ralph  Johnson,  Caledonia,  Liv¬ 
ingston  County.  Needless  to  say,  any 
boy  or  girl  who  takes  this  trip  has  an 
experience  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 


New  York  County  Notes 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 
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Model  24  Reming¬ 
ton.  22  Caliber  Auto¬ 
loading  Rifle.  Stand¬ 
ard  grade.  Price  $2  5. 45. 


CHICKEN- 

Remington  Klean-  XT  M  ff 

bore  Cartridges  JIl  JL-V 

JSr  MURDER 

tnstde  the  barrel.  jrjBMW 

rOU’VE  all  seen  it  —  a  whole  flock 
of  chickens  wiped  out  in  a  night. 
Stop  that  marauder  with  a  Model  24 
Remington  .22  Caliber  Autoloading 
Rifle.  It  shoots  as  fast  as  you  pull  the 
trigger — loads  and  cocks  itself  after  each 
shot.  Accurate,  action  never  jams — just  the 
gun  for  all  farm  pests.  Your  dealer  should 
have  it.  Write  for  circular. 

REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Originators  of  Kleanbore  Ammunition 

25  Broadway  New  York  City 

Remington. 
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BABY 

H  CHICKS 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative 
Leghorn  Farms 

Breeding  COCKERELS  with  RECORDS  to  303  EGGS. 
PURE  TANCRED -HOLLYWOOD -BARRON  STRAINS 
White  Leghorns — Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns — QUALITY 
EXTRAORDINARY  —  PRICE  WAY  DOWN  —  SHIP 
C.  0.  D.  Get  our  prices  Quick. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms, 
Box  314  Grampian,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $110 

S.C.B.  and  Wh.  Rocks  .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Assorted  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  FarntRicHF?ELD!  Pa. 


No  Bluff  Chicks 


Just  Real 
Standard  Quality 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after  year. 
A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement.  Join 
the  old  reliable  plant.  16  years  satisfactory  service 
cuts  down  expensive  advertising.  My  customer  reaps 
the  benefit  by  ordering  from  this  small  advertisement. 
S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200 
to  200  Egg  Strain  CHICKS  $13.00  per  100;  500  or 
more,  $11.00  per  100.  Assorted  chicks,  $8.00  per  100. 
FREE  &  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


Chick.  Barcjoirv 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

of  SHO-ME  CHICKS  if  desired.  Direct  | 
from  Missouri’s  Great  $100,000  Hatchery. 

World’ 8  Lowest  Prices  for  quality  offered  | 

—low  as  7>^c  each.  $1.00  per  100  books 
order.  Guaranteed,  vigorous  chicks  from 
bigr-type, heavyweight  flocks.  Same  strains 
that  win  at  famous  egg  laying  contests. 

100%  alive,  prepaid.  Poultry  course,  10  lessons,  filled  j 
with  secrets  of  poultry  raising,  FREE  to  customers.  , 

Writ*  now  for  FREE  CATALOG  &  BARGAIN  PRICES.  I 
SMITH  BROS.  HATCHERIES,  BOX  410.  jMEXICO,  MO. 
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BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns . $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Rocks . 3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.50 

Peking  Ducklings .  7.50  14.50  28.00 

Mixed  Ducklings .  6.50  13.00  25.00 

John  Shade!  Hatchery  p* 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


WYCKOFF  &  BARRON  FC0HR,CMKASY 


inn  500  iooo 

United  strain  Leghorns . $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Wyckoff  or  Barron  Leghorns .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Barred  Rocks . 10.00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  7.00  35.00  70.00 


L,  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  30,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


IfFDI  |  |U  BARGAINS  in  Wh 
IV L l\ L 111  Leghorn  Chicks 


“Kerlin-Quality”  Money-Making  Leghorns. 

Beautiful,  Great  Winter  Layers,  White  Diarrhoea 
Free.  EggContest Winners.  Over  BO.OOODeliahtedCuBtom- 
ers.  BIO  DISCOUNT  on  Chicks  ordered  Now,  Delivery 
When  Wanted.  Free  Starting  Feed!  Big  Catalog  FRCEI 
Keriin’i  Grand  Viaw  Peel  try  Faro,  Bex  35,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 
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With  the  A.  A. 


Poultry  Farmer 


A  Long  Island  Duck  Farm 


LAST  year  four  million  ducks  were 
raised  on  Long  Island,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  them  were  marketed  in 
New  York  City.  Duck  ranches  are 
scattered  all  over  Long  Island,  but  the 
largest  establishments  are  found  on 
the  South  Shore,  east  of  Patchogue, 
and  through  the  middle  of  the  island, 
around  Riverhead.  Most  ranches  raise 
from  15,000  to  20,000  ducks  during  the 
year. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  duck 
industry  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  has  been  some  danger  of 
over-supplying  the  market.  At  least, 
there  has  been  an  over-supply  of  poor 
quality  ducks,  and  many  growers  have 
begun  to  realize  that  the  volume  of 
business  does  not  always  mean  success. 
It  is  equally  important  to  study  strict 
economy,  and  efficiency  from  the  time 
the  ducks  are  hatched  until  they  are 
sold,  if  the  producer  expects  to  realize 
a  profit. 

A  White  Landscape 

I  recently  visited  the  ranch  of  F.  W. 
Worm  and  Sons,  who  are  located  about 
a  half  mile  from  the  Aquebogue  sta¬ 
tion.  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
way  in  which  they  are  handling  their 
problems.  As  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
place  I  wondered  whether  there  had 
been  a  snow  storm  or  whether  there 
could  really  be  as  many  ducks  in  the 
world  as  I  appeared  to  see.  We  were 
met  by  Henry  Worm,  who  manages 
this  part  of  the  ranch,  and  he  showed 
us  through  a  number  of  long  buildings 
30  feet  wide,  and  from  one  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  length.  Pens  about  a  foot 
high,  and  six  feet  long  ran  across  the 
building,  and  every  pen  was  filled  with 
ducklings.  A  hatch  comes  off  every 
three  days,  and  the  difference  between 
newly  hatched  ducklings  and  those 
three  days  old  is  remarkable. 

In  every  pen  there  is  a  card  which 
tells  how  many  were  put  in  the  pen 
and  when  they  were  hatched.  This 
card  goes  with  the  ducks  until  they  are 
killed,  and  this  system  enables  them 
to  know  exactly  how  many  there  are 
at  all  times.  A  small  track  runs  the 
length  of  this  house,  as  well  as  all 
other  houses  on  the  place,  and  these 
connect  with  tracks  outside  the  pens, 
so  that  feed  can  be  easily  taken  in,  and 
litter  cleaned  out.  This  trucking  is 
done  by  16  small  cars  that  will  hold 
about  1600  pounds  of  feed. 

Experiments  in  Duck  Feeding 

Mr.  Worm  told  us  that  it  takes  from 
25  to  32  pounds  of  feed  to  grow  a  duck 
to  market  age.  Several  large  feed 


manufacturers  are  conducting  feeding 
experiments  on  the  farm,  and  the  own- 
ers  are  also  continually  experimenting 
in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  business. 

The  ranch  is  lighted  by  electricitv 
and  there  are  so  many  lights  that  it 
looks  much  like  Coney  Island.  There 
are  probably  more  quacks  on  the  ranch 
than  there  are  at  Coney  Island,  al¬ 
though  even  this  might  be  doubtful. 

The  monring  we  visited  the  ranch 
they  had  just  killed  about  400  that 
were  ten  weeks  and  two  days  old,  and 
they  averaged  to  weigh  5.9  pounds 
each.  It  takes  an  expert  to  kill  the 
duck  properly,  as  one  who  does  not 
know  the  business  can  easily  spoil  it. 
From  36  to  40  ducks  are  packed  in  a 
barrel  with  ice  all  around  them.  Last 
year  was  a  bad  year  for  many  duck 
growers.  The  number  of  inferior  ducks 
was  so  large  that  it  had  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  market  on  all  ducks. 

We  next  went  to  look  at  the  breed¬ 
ing  pens.  Another  brother  handles 
this  part  of  the  work.  They  keep  about 
2,000  breeding  ducks  that  averaged  to 
produce,  last  year,  about  142  eggs  per 
duck. 

Ducks  in  a  Two-Story  House 

One  point  that  interested  us  was  a 
three-story  building,  214  feet  long  and 
36  feet  wide.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
houses,  on  the  island  in  which  ducks 
have  been  successfully  kept  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  building.  The  third 
floor  of  this  house  is  used  to  store  and 
dry  feathers.  I  was  told  that  last  year 
over  $14,000  worth  of  feathers  were 
sold  from  this  farm. 

Next  we  went  in  the  incubator  house, 
and  met  the  man  in  charge  there.  He 
has  had  twenty  years  experience,  and 
is  the  only  man  so  far  as  we  know 
that  has  incubated  a  million  duck  eggs. 
Ducks  are  hatched  ten  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  and  the  records  show  that, 
last  year,  288,249  eggs  were  produced, 
258,828  eggs  were  incubated,  and  156,- 
720  ducklings  were  hatched.  The  in¬ 
cubators  have  a  capacity  of  42,000 
eggs  in  a  single  hatch. 

Keeps  Complete  Accounts 

We  next  went  to  the  house  and  talk¬ 
ed  with  Mr.  F.  W.  Worm  the  father  of 
the  boys.  His  part  of  the  business  is 
to  keep  accounts.  He  knows  just  how 
many  ducks  there  are,  how  much  feed 
is  used,  the  total  expense,  and  knows 
to  a  penny  just  where  the  business 
stands  all  the  time.  He  can  tell  you 

( Continued  on  Page  23) 


A  round  brooder  house  prevents  crowding  of  chicks  in  the  corners 
can  be  more  uniformly  heated  than  a  square  house. 
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Wonderful  Success 

In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old,  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their 
Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  baby  chicks.  It’s  just  the 
only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free  from 
disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks  and  neved  lost  a  single  chick 
after  the  first  dose.”— Mrs.  Ethel 
Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Danger  of  Infection  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  con¬ 
taminated  drinking  water.  Baby  chicks 
must  have  a  generous  supply  of  pure 
water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour  germs 
and  ordinary  drinking  water  often  be¬ 
comes  contaminated  and  may  spread 
disease  through  your  entire  flock  and 
can  cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds 
your  hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don't 
wait  until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Take 
the  “stitch  in  time  that  saves  nine.” 
Remember,  that  in  every  hatch  there  is 
the  danger  of  some  infected  chicks. 
Don't  let  these  few  infect  your  entire 
Sock.  Give  Walko  Tablets  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
you  .won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost 
dozens  before.  These  letters  prove  it: 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnettsville,  Ind., 
writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of  little 
chicks  from  the  usual  baby  chick 
troubles.  Finally  -  I  sent  for  two  50c 
packages  of  Walko  Tablets,  used  it  in 
all  drinking  water,  raised  over  500 
chicks  and  I  never  lost  a  single  chick. 
Walko  Tablets  not  only  tend  to  prevent 
baby  chick  troubles,  but  also  tend  to 
give  chicks  increased  strength  and 
vigor.  They  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes:  “I  used 
to  lose^a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows,  tried  many  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
128,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko 
Tablets  for  use  in  the  drinking  water 
of  baby  chicks.  I  used  two  50c  pack- 
8ges,  raised  300  White  Wyandottes  and 
tever  lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after 
using  the  Tablets  and  my  chickens  are 
larger  and  healthier  than  ever  before, 
lhave  found  this  Company  thoroughly 
reliable  and  always  get  the  remedy  by 
return  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely  at 
ow  risk — postage  prepaid— so  you  can  see 
or  yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem- 
%  it  is  when  used  in  the  drinking  water 
or  baby  chicks.  So  you  can  prove— as 
,  usands  have  proven — that  it  will 
'  Wmr  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
luaaruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for  a 
wkage  of  Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00  for 
,  ra  large  box) — give  it  in  all  drinking 
/ter  and  watch  results.  You’ll  find  you 
on  t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  doz- 
s  before,  it’s  a  positive  fact.  You  run 
risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
•°ney  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the 
Th  est  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 

,  ?  Pioneer  National  Bank,  the  oldest 
„ a  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
Ms  back  of  our  guarantee. 

REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  428, 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

O  the  [  ]  50c  regular -size  (or  [  ]  $1  eco- 
)t  a  larRe  size)  package  of  Walko.  Tablets  to  try 
'r,  ris!i'  Send  It  on  your  positive  guarantee  to 
*,v  p  re,und  my  money  if  not  satisfied  in  every 
order  V am  ^closing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money 

I  ■  check  or  currency  acceptable.) 

Saule . 

I  Tlbrn 


Mark  •  ■“ 

Urge  n  t  in  S(iUilre  indicating  size  package  wanted, 
is  agp  rohtains  about  two  and  one-third  times 
much  as  small. 


( Continued,  from  Page  22) 

the  exact  cost  of  a  duck  at  any  age. 

What  we  have  said  so  far  might 
seem  that  the  business  was  all  profit. 
However,  we  suggest  that  our  readers 
keep  calm,  and  keep  out  of  the  duck 
business  until  they  know  both  sides  of 
the  question.  The  ducks  on  this  farm 
ate  two  thousand  tons  of  feed  last  year, 
and  the  cost  of  running  the  business 
was  over  $190,000.  When  the  duck 
fails  to  grow  properly,  they  know  the 
reason  on  this  farm.  They  know  that 
their  work  is  cut  out  for  them,  if  they 
are  to  show  a  profit,  but  through  con¬ 
stant  study  they  have  been  able  to  do 
this  so  far.  We  greatly  enjoyed  the 
trip  to  this  farm,’  and  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  courteous  treatment  which 
we  received— F.  S. 


Capons  or  Eggs  for  Most 
Profit 

I  would  appreciate  your  advice  relative 
to  which  is  the  most  profitable,  the  ‘rais¬ 
ing  and  marketing  of  capons  or  Leghorns 
for  egg  production.  I  have  facilities  for 
500  birds  of  either  type  and  in  the  spring 
I  intend  to  begin  one  or  the  other.  Do  you 
think  I  could  clear  $2.00  apiece  on  a  six 
months  old  bird  and  do  it  twice  a  year. 
What  should  a  capon  of  the  proper  breed 
weigh  at  6  months,  also  what  breed  pro¬ 
duces  best  capons? — K.  A.  B.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

THERE  is  of  course,  a  chance  to 
make  money  in  both,  capons  and 
egg  production  from  Leghorns,  but  the 
chances  of  success  are  better  in  eggs 
than  capons.  You  could  not  raise 
capons  and  dispose  of  them  under  eight 
or  nine  months  because  maturity  and 
the  rate  of  gain  is  apt  to  be  slow.  The 
question  of  what  a  capon  should  weigh 
at  a  given  age  is  very  largely  de¬ 
pendent  on  feed,  care  and  especially 
range  during  its  growth.  For  a  me¬ 
dium  sized  capon,  no  breed  is  better 
than  the  Barred  Rock. 

My  suggestion  is  that  you  divide 
your  interest:  put  in  four  hundred 
Leghorns  and  one  hundred  birds  of  a 
heavy  breed,  the  males  for  capons. 
This  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
try  both  branches  and  feel  out  your 
success  in  each. — L.  H.  Hiscock. 


Ways  to  Increase  harm 
Poultry  Profits 

I.  The  first  opportunity  is  in  lower¬ 
ing  production  costs.  A  reduction  of 
3  cents  a  dozen  in  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  gives  the  same  advantage 
as  a  3  cent  rise  in  price.  Following 
are  some  of  the  steps  in  reducing 
costs: 

1.  Getting  high  producing  strains. 

2.  Closer  culling  of  low  producers. 

3.  Better  feeding,  especially  the  use 

of  more  protein  feeds,  for  which 
purpose  skim  milk  is  ideal. 

4.  Better  housing  to  reduce  exposure 

to  inclement  weather  and  infes¬ 
tation  with  parasites. 

5.  Sanitation  to  reduce  losses  from 

disease. 

Measures  to  Insure  Better  Quality. 

II.  The  second  means  of  increasing 
the  returns  of  the  individual  producer 
consists  of  improving  the  market 
quality.  Following  are  some  aids  to 
the  production  of  quality  eggs: 

1.  Keeping  healthy,  vigorous  hens  of 
a  standard  variety  to  obtain 
larger  eggs  of  uniform  color  and 
size. 

Providing  clean  nests  and  enough 
of  them. 

3.  Keeping  abundant  litter  in  the 

hen  house,  confining  hens  until 
mid-afternoon  when  yards  are 
muddy,  and  keeping  hens  off  the 
dropping  boards  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  clean  eggs. 

4.  Removing  males  when  the  hatch¬ 

ing  season  is  over  to  produce  in¬ 
fertile  eggs  which  keep  better 
than  fertile  eggs. 

5.  Gathering  eggs  twice  daily  in  hot 

weather,  keeping  in  a  cool,  clean, 
fairly  dry  place  free  from  odors, 
and  using  small  and  dirty  eggs 
at  home. 

6.  Marketing  at  least  twice  a  week 

in  warm  weather  and  once  a 
week  at  other  times. 

To  produce  quality  poultry  requires 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Princess  Gertrude ,  owned  by  Charles  A.  Shepard ,  Winter • 
ville,  Ga.  Record  made  at  Georgia  egg  laying  contest 


Oatmeal  Wins  Again! 

Grand  Champion  of  all  North  American  -egg  laying 
contests,  all  breeds;  Princess  Gertrude,  a  Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep  raised  hen — 335  eggs  in  51  weeks 

ONCE  again  the  value  of  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Feeds — the 
oatmeal  feeds  is  proved  in  competition.  Princess 
Gertrude,  winner  of  the  Grand  Championship  International, 
all  breeds,  with  a  record  of  335  eggs  in  51  weeks,  was  raised 
on  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  and  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep 
Growing  Mash. 

More  and  more  poultry  owners  are  turning  to  the  famous 
oatmeal  mashes.  Right  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  consider 
the  advantages  of  using 


S  Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
CHICK  STARTER 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 
GROWING  MASH 


By  all  means,  feed  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  for  the 
first  6  weeks !  This  is  the  oatmeal  feed  that  insures  a  good 
start.  After  the  6th  week,  feed  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Grow¬ 
ing  Mash,  because  oatmeal  is  important  as  long  as  growth 
and  development  are  in  progress.  Oatmeal  builds  pullets 
that  have  healthy  organs  and  the  disposition  to  lay.  Oatmeal 
builds  finest  market  fowl.  Oatmeal — properly  blended  with 
the  other  good  ingredients  Quaker  uses — is  a  most  econom¬ 
ical,  most  profitable  feed  for  poultry.  See  your  Quaker  Dealer. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


1 


BUY  QUAKER  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 
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STILL 

LOWER  PRICES 

WHY  PAY  MORE ? 

SIEB’S  "OVERSIZE”  CHICKS  aro  from  PURE-BRED  Flocks  \ 
of  THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  BLOOD  LINES.  They  are  a  new  Sleb  V 
Development— an  advanced  step  in  scientific  breedlngto  produce 
chicks  that  grow  larger,  stronger,  mature  quicker  and  lay  more 
and  larger  eggs.  All  one  quality  only  THE  BEST. 

WHY  SIEB  CHICKS  PAY  BETTER 

Fortunes  have  been  spent  to  produce  a  superior  quality  chick.  It 
costs  just  as  much  to  raise  a  chick  that  weighs  6  lbs.  at  6  months  old 
as  it  does  a  Sieb  Chick  that  will  weigh  8  lbs.  or  more  at  6  months  old.  The  best  proof  of 
this  wonderful  achievement  is  the  testimonials  from  our  customers.  Think  of  young  cock¬ 
erels  weighing  9  lbs.  and  pullets  lbs.  with  remarkable  egg  laying  records.  If  you  want  larger, 
stronger  stock,  more  eggs,  more  meat,  and  more  profits,  buy  Sieb’s  “OVERSIZE  CHICKS”.  Our  great 
capacity  of  over  five  million  per  year  insures  quick  delivery,  cuts  down  cost  of  production  and  enables 
us  to  give  you  THE  BEST  GRADE  ONLY  at  prices  even  less  than  many  hatcheries  charge  for  second 
and  third  grade  chicks.  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  or  order  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

PRICES  PREPAID 
;  Wh.  Br.  &  Bf.  Leghorns  • 

Brd.  Wh.,  A  Bull  Rocks  • 

Wh.  Min.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
R.  C.R.  I.Reds,  Wh.  Wyan. 

Wh.&Bulf Orps.SII.L.Wysn. 

"•  u*  I3t /  Black  Mtnorcas 

Anconas  &  Heavy  Assorted  • 

Heavy  A  Light  Assortod 
Light  Assorted  -  -  • 
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SIEB’S  HATCHERY, 

BOX  230  LINCOLN,  ILL. 

Members  Int’l.  Mid-West,  JIL  &  America 
B.  C.  P.  Association 


from  Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  White  Leghorns 

This  Superb  Mating  consists  of  350  Yearling  hens,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON,  of  England. 

The  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds  and  up  to  6  pounds,  and  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen 

BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS  FROM  THE  WORLD’S  BEST  STRAINS 

14  varieties.  Matings  sired  by  pure-bred  Males  from  the  World’s  finest  Trapnested  Egg  Strains.  Dams  of  high 
production,  250  to  302  egg  lines.  Park’s,  Burroughs,  Fishel,  Sheppard,  Dustin,  Pape  and  others  of  similar 


famous  breeding. 

I  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  give  you  personal  service.  Prices  reasonable. 
Ref:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


50 

$7.00 
..  8.00 

100 

$13.00 

15.00 

500 

$60.00 

70.00 

.  1000 

$1 15.00 
135.00 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

>  Rocks . 

9.50 

18.00 

85.00 

160.00 

S.  C.  White,  Br..  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas.... 

Barred  and  Wh.  Bocks;  S.  &  R.  C.  Reds;  1 
Wh.  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Buff  Mint 
Imported  Barron  Leghorns;  Wh.  Minorcas;  P 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100. 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  if  desired  (pay  postman  on  delivery).  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  tells  all  about  our  big  size 
Winter  Laying  Chicks  and  profits  you  can  make  with  them.  Send  for  your  copy. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


Cu  r  r  y  c  c  o  TY  send  °n|y  $i.oo  and  pay 
^  Postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices. 
Shipment  made  any  time  you  wish.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.C.M.  Anconas....$3.25  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  Bl. 

Minorcas  .  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.00  140 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9.50  47.50  95 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  3.50  6.25  11.50  57.50  115 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  I, 


Immediate  Delivery 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


BULJ 


C.M.L.  CHICKS; 


iCost  no  more  than  ordinary  chicks  from 
Ithe  average  hatchery  and  the  Quality  is 
tar  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years 
in  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  Imported  direct  from  Barron  Pedigrees  285  to  314  BARRON 
S.C.W.  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS,  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Our  birds  have  ample  range  which  insures  large,  hardy  chicks.  They  are  carefully  selected  and  mated. 
They  mature  early.  Our  line  Quality  chicks  can  be  had  at  a  price  that  will  surprise  you.  Get  our  low 

S'  todl%rW*y“^ue:  C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS 

When  we  say  RELIABLE— we  mean  RE  LIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention^  paid  to 
health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 
Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason¬ 
able.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  of  $10.00 
or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohid 


Here:  Nearly  Everyone  Raises 
Full  Blooded  “AMERICAN”  Quality  Chicks 

Write  now  for  our  new  low  prices.  Your  opportunity  to 
get  our  special  flock  mating  chicks  at  utility  prices.  Chicks 
shipped  C.  O.  D.  Catalogue  and  prices  on  request.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  15  breeds.  Write  now. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


( Continued  from  Page  23) 
some  attention  to  meat  qualities  in 
the  selection  of  breeding  stock,  keep¬ 
ing  the  flock  free  from  disease,  grow¬ 
ing  to  good  size  and  putting  in  reason¬ 
ably  good  finish  before  sending  to  mar¬ 
ket. — Blue  Valley  Creamery  Institute. 


Leaves  Not  Advised  for 
Litter 

In  a  recent  issue  I  saw  an  item  on  lit¬ 
ters  on  hen  house  floors.  My  grandson 
has  hens,  a  pen  of  about  400  and  I  gather¬ 
ed  a  lot  of  maple  leaves  for  the  floor  this 
winter  but  have  found  that  leaves  are 
not  good  as  they  will  quit  laying.  I  would 
like  your  advice  on  this. — J.A.,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

THERE  is  apparently  less  empha¬ 
sis  placed  upon  the  necessity  for 
litter  than  there  was  a  few  years  ago. 
This  is  based  on  experiments  which 
show  that  hens  fed  a  properly  bal¬ 
anced  ration  do  about  as  well  without 
exercise  as  when  the  grain  is  fed  in 
deep  litter. 

At  the  same  time  most  poultrymen 
use  some  litter.  Probably  the  best  lit¬ 
ter  is  peat  moss  which  is  sold  by  com¬ 
mercial  firms.  It  lasts  a  long  time 
and  is  very  absorbent  of  moisture. 
However,  it  adds  to  costs  especially 
where  there  is  some  other  material  on 
the  farm  which  can  be  used  as  litter. 
The  more  durable  the  material  the 
better  litter  it  makes.  Rye  straw  is 
one  of  the  best  materials  grown  on 
the  farm,  followed  by  wheat  straw 
and  oat  straw. 

Maple  leaves  are  about  the  poorest 
form  of  litter  as  they  break  up  very 
easily  forming  a  solid  mat  on  the  floor 
at  the  same  time  becoming  very  dusty 
which  does  not  add  at  all  to  the  health¬ 
ful  condition  under  which  the  hens 
work. 


Have  your  hens  had  their  cod-liver 
oil  today?  If  not  they  should  have  for 
they  need  it  on  sunless  days  just  as 
children  do.  About  a  pint  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  mash  is  the  right 
amount. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $1 10 

Bd.  Rocks  &.  S.C.  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


RADY  r,Hir,K'<s  ORDER  DIRECT  from 
1  v^riiv^rv.ij  this  a(j_  an(j  save  time. 

Free  range  bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $58.75  $1 15 

Ancona  &  Black  Leghorns  3.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  3.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


LOOK — Chester  Valley  Chicks 

(FOR  MAY  DELIVERY)  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $90 

Barred  Rox  . .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Tancred  Strn.  Wh.  Leghorns.  -  3.25  6.00  II  52.50  100 

Light  Mixed . $8.00  Heavy  Mixed . $10.00 

100%  live  delivery.  P  .0.  paid.  Write  for  free  literature. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box51,McAli»tervilIe,  Pa. 


HEALTHY,  FREE 
RANGE  STOCK 


CHICKS,  8c  E 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  -  Leghorns  -  Mixed 

Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  Miller, town,  Pa. 


CHICKS 
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FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  long,  deep, 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$12  per  100;  $57.50,  500;  $110,  1000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  T,  Richfield,  Pa. 


R  SINGLE  COMB  r, 

HOPE  ISLAND  REDb  tgUm™ 

Started  Chicks:  3000  Baby  Chicks  weekly:  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  AlO,  HARTLAND,  VT. 


Vt.  Certified:  Tested  free 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
"Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
blip,  L.  1.,  N.  Y 


jfWENESiK 


Make  Success  Certain 
with  State-Supervised 
Leghorns 

Wene's  blood-tested,  State-Supervised  Leghorn  ■ 
Chicks  and  Pullets  pay  big  dividends  on  in-  1 
vestment.  They  cost  little  more  than  untested  ■ 
stock.  Only  Hen  Breeders  weighing  at  least  4  9 
lbs.  are  used  in  Wene  Leghorn  matings. 

Order  at  These  Prices  for  Weeks  of  Apr.  15  and  22  ‘ 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  50  100  500  1000  8 

Wene  Select  Matings..$8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150  ■ 

Wene-Ells  Matings .  9.50  19.00  9  2.50  180  | 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  blood-  | 
tested.  State-supervised,  8-10  weeks,  $1.05  each,  ■ 
f.o.b.,  ATneland,  N.  J.  Immediate  delivery!  1 
These  are  sure-fire  money  makers. 

HEAVY  CROSS  BREDS— White  Rock— White  8 
Wyandottes  for  Broilers  and  Roasters.  Chicks  f 
from  blood-tested  matings:  Prices:  $7.00  per  50;  I 
$13.00  per  100;  $60.00  per  500;  $110.00  per  1000,  £ 
STRAIGHT  nEAVY  BREEDS— Rocks,  Reds  ■ 
and  Wyandottes,  all  blood-tested.  Prices:  $13  00  ■ 

per  50;  $25.00  per  100;  $122.50  per  500;  $24o!oo  I 
per  1000.  ■ 

All  chick  shipments  sent  postage  prepaid—  * 
100%  live  delivery. 

Free  Folder  and  Mating  List  Mailed  on  Reqaest.  j 

■  WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  VINELAND,  N.J.  j 


CHICKS 


with  vim 
and  vigor 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  years  experi¬ 
ence,  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  at  the  following  prices: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . lie  each— $100.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns . lie  "  - 

Barred  Rocks . 1 2c 

S.  C.  R,  I.  Reds . 14c 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 14c 

Mixed  Broilers . . . 9c  „vvu 

Order  now  for  spring  delivery.  Capacity  60,000  eggs. 
$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 
Our  Slogan  Service  After  Delivery” 


lie  “ 

100.00 

‘  1000 

12c  " 

110.00  ' 

‘  1000 

14c  ” 

130.00  ' 

*  1000 

14c  " 

130.00  ‘ 

“  1000 

9c  “ 

80.00  ' 

‘  1000 

FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BABY  CHICKS 

with  an  official  record.  Ask  for  our 
Baby  Chick  Book  describing  our  Pedi¬ 
greed  Cornell  Chicks  from  stock  that 
lias  laid  from  200  to  312  eggs  in 
their  pullet  year  and  mated  to  breed¬ 
ers  that  have  averaged  over  200  eggs 
in  their  pullet  year.  Also  describes 
our  144,000  egg  hatchery  with  22 
years’  experience  in  hatching  Baby  Chicks.  Leghorns, 
Reds.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  and  Giants. 
The  home  of  better  Chicks  at  lower  cost. 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


D  A  nv  rilTflZC  hatched  by  the 
DAO  X  llv J!Vd  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Bull 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broil¬ 
ers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25e  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  FT,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n,  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  delivery 

100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . ..$13  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas  .....  ,  15  72.50  I™ 
Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyan.  ,BI.  Minorcas.  16  77.50  IM 
Assorted:  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each,  $30  per  100.  All  chicks  for  May  delivery  lc  less. 
Also  special  mating  blood  tested  chicks  and  two  and 
six  weeks  old  chicks.  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  circular.  10%  books 
order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.D. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  UBE°Txy,'l.v. 
TAKE  NOTICE  APRIL  DELIVERY 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57.50$  i" 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50 

.Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.50  16  /5.0U 

Light-Mixed  .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  8 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  anV 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa> 

WARY  ,rTHSYEARMOr  CHIX 

A.  experience  ^rf***1 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  W 

Barred  Rocks . . . $4.00  $7.50  $14  id 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  3.50  6.50  12  57.su 

Light  Mixed .  1°  47;50  r0. 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  cgs  i 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  v 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices. 

FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Reds  -Rocks'Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


25  (445) 


American  Agriculturist,  April  13,  1929 


^■$Lb.  Leghorns  "■ 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock, 
produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylvania’s 
healthy  mountain  top.  Get  your 
chicks  from  certified  record  strains 
above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hollywood, 
Tancred,  Barron  Matings.  Hatch 
weekly  pure  white  eggs  up  to  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful  Color 
Plate  Leghorn  Catalogue  Free. 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA. 


CHERRY  hill  chicks 

100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $12.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  select.... -  14.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 

l/,c  less  in  500  lots.  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

25  chicks  add  2c.  50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count, 
inn a,  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  free  circular.  ,  _  .  _  _  _ 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

m  NACE,  Prop.  _ McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 


New  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free 


Week  of  Grade  A . 

April  15 _ Special  Matings.. 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

. $22.00 

.  25.00 


S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS 

$25.00 

28.00 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

$28.00 

32.00 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTE 

$30.00 

35.00 


Week  of 
April  22 


Grade  A . 

Special  Matings.. 


20.00 

23.00 


24.00 

27.00 


20.00 

30.00 


28.00 

33.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


tit 


FARM 


HILL 


WALLINGFORD 


CONN 


bon: 
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EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


RED  BANK, 


NEW  JERSEY 


BIG  CHICKS 

/iro/wHigh  Record  Matings 


300-326  eggs  S.C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Also  Special  Tancred 
Matings  and  15  other  varie¬ 
ties.  Buff.  Brown,  Black- 
Leghorns;  Anconas;  White, 
Buff.  Black  Minorcas ;  Barred, 
White.  Buff  Rocks;  White 
Wyandottes;  S.C.  and  It.C. 
Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giants. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 
before  you  buy.  Prices  Low 
and  good  genuine  personal 
service  to  each  customer. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  28 
i  onn  i  years  shipping  chicks  to  sat- 

isuu-is^  isfled  customers. 

First  to  ship  Chicks  FREE!  1000  CHICKS  in 
in  U.  S.  prizes  for  best  photos  of 

Pioneer  Chicks  or  Flocks. 


UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &.  ECC  FARMS 

New  Washington, Ohio  Dept.Q 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Of>nn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
“wu  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Mar..  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  50  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


SC.W.  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.Rocks&  S.C.  Reds  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance 
Will  ship  C.O.D. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12  Richfield,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  ^ 

at  one  hundred  ordered.  April  hatched  chicks.  Leghorns. 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black— $14.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas.  Anconas,  $16.00  per  100;  White 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $18.00  per  100. 
March,  $2  more;  May,  $2  less;  June  $4  less.  Custom 
hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  broiler  chicks.  Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy,  12c; 
All  Heavy,  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
husky,  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
'  that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live’ deli  very.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone 
1603  or  1604. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  .—25 
Wh.  Wyandottes 

Rocks  or  Reds . 

Wh.  Leghorns . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Right  Mixed . 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


.25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.50 

$8.50 

$16.00 

$77.50 

$150 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.00 

80 

Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.tWhite  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.25  $12 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.75  5.25  10 

heghorns  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records  of 
291-300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100% 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 
J.W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  A  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN.  Three  years  blood 
tested  for  white  diarrhea  and  under  State  supervision. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes.  Reds,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Moderately  priced.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BYRON  PEPPER  &  SONS 

BOX  11,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 

CLEAR  SPRING  QUALITY  CHICKS 


S.C. 


per  100 

White  Leghorns . $11.00 

it,.. i  to  nn 


500  1000 

52.50  $100.00 

57.50  110.00 

67.50  130.00 
$12.00 


“■c.  watte  Leghorns . »u.u 

Barron  and  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.I.  Reds .  14.00 

bight  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Heavy  Mixed,  $12.00  per 
100,  for  March  and  April.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid, 
i'ew  circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAliiterville,  Pa.  Box  49 

P  OLD  MEDAL  CHICKS 

'-•Choice  Chicks  at  Popular  Prices.  50  100  500  1000 
))h.,  Br,,  Buff  Leghorns  Anconas.. ..$7. 50  $14  $67.50  $  1 30 

Barred.  Wh..  Buff  Rocks,  Reds .  8.50  16  77.50  50 

Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  Minorcas  —  9.00  17  82.50  160 
fixed  Chicks,  $12,  100.  All  shipments  Postpaid.  Finest 
Stock.  Greatest  Profit  Makers.  100%  Safe  Delivery. 

Gold  Medal  Chickeries,  Box  444,  W allkill,  N.  Y. 


IDUCEINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
‘•Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 


Hampton’ 


r.  .  i’s  Black  Leghorn  ^ th™$: 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.J 


18™  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


National  “Superbred”  Chicks 

Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering 

NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS  NOW 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $(20.00 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns .  7.25  [4.00  67.00  30.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . . . 7-75  5.00  72.00  40.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . - .  9.00  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Light  Mixed— $9.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed— $10.00  per  100. 

Also  Black  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas,  Arconas,  Blue  Andelusians  and  Jersey  Black 
Giants.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  and  prices  on  our  Special  Mated  Chicks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  delivery.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


r  are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world  s  best  . 

.  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  ‘ 

J  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically,^ 

.  "culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
gc  antj  Up,  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  noth  ./J 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  _ ^  •Jj 

k  F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bo*  44  Fairport,  N.  Y&r** 


New  York  State  Certification  Pays 

The  Key  to  Success  and  Greater  Profits  with  Production  Bred  Poul¬ 
try  Today  is  Through  the  Purchase  of  High  Grade  Stock,  Eggs  or 
Chicks  from  Members  of  the 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Official  Poultry  Breeders,  Inc. 

Formerly  New  York  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

The  Big  1929  Catalogue  is  off  the  press,  and  will  be  mailed 
Free  to  All  Requests.  Write. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Sec’y.  Box  Y  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


Rchwe4leFsTH?.|?±BREp-“a 


'T'HEY  LIVE  because  the?  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
K  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
froto  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White*  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns* 
Barred  and  Whit©  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds.  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes*  IX©  and  up.  1003  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Member  Internationa!  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER'S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  8UFFALO.  ft.  Y. 


BUY  EASTERN  QUALITY-PLUS  BABY  CHICKS 


SHIP  C.O.D. 

500  1000 

$63.00  $125.00 
72.00  140.00 


BIG  HATCHES  MARCH  19-26;  APRIL  2-9-16-23-30.  WE 

Per  50  100 

Large  Barron  English  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $7.00  $ (3.00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds . 8.00  15.00 

Mammoth  Light  Brahmas . 9-°0  *7.00 

Sent  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  Books  Order.  Catalog  free. 

SHERIDAN  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  21,  Sheridan,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


100%  Live  Arrival  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns..$12  $57.50  $1 10 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns -  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks.... -  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds - - 14  67.50  130 

^  Mixed  Chicks _  9  42.50  80 

"  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

CHOC  Box  A  Richfield,  Pa. 

Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

wC  A  IH  af  Wh.  Leghorns  1 1  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

S.  C.  Red .  14  per  100 

/lYTTflYPC*  Heavy  Mixed .  12  per  100 

till  ILIV3  Light  Mixed .  9  per  100 

w w  500  lots '/2c  less;  1000  lots  I o  less. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

circular.  tre‘  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

200,000  CHICKS  1929  1 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

50  100  500  1000 

Single  Comb.  White  Leghorns........$6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10 

Barred  l’ljmouth  Rocks .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

Broiler  Chicks,  Heavy'  Breed.  5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  Light  Breed _  5.00  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY^haf'1erLd%{: 


PENNA. 


“State  r  H  T  C  K  S 

Supervised”  L  n  1  L  r*  J 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  lQth  year.  Get  our  low 
prices  on  Reds,  Rocks.  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  l.B.C.A. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  R.  I.  Reds.  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Black  Minorcas. 
White*  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas.  20,000 
Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free  range 
stock,  under  State  inspection.  100%  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

]  3  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black  1 
\  Minorcas.  Rocks.  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Hamburgs.[ 
{Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

iLantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohioj 


BOS  QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers.  Several  varie¬ 
ties.  Low  prices.  Special  discounts.  No 
money  down.  Pay  10  days  before  ship¬ 
ment  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  free. 

Bos  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 


W’ 

i 


YCKOFF  and  BARRON  STRAIN,  White  Leghorn 
»»  Chicks — II  cents  each;  $100  per  1000.  Prepaid  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  19th  year.  Circular  free. 
$1.00  books  order.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY, 
Box  W,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  FALL 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
Geese.  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 
Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  fist.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 
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The  Necessity  For  Comfortable  Rest 

The  Kind  of  Mattress  Largely  Determines  Whether  Sleep  is  Refreshing  / 


Editor's  note:  This  article  is  the 
last  of  the  series  on  the  tourist  home 
written  by  specialists  at  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  xvidespread  interest  of 
rural  people  in  adding  to  their  cash  in¬ 
come  by  this  method  and  because  of 
the  need  for  the  best  possible  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  go  about  it,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  is  glad  to  make  it 
available  for  the  use  of  its  readers.  We 
hope  you  have  kept  the  preceding  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  tourist  home,  appearing  in 
the  issues  of  March  30th  and  April  6th. 

ONE  of  the  most  fascinating  games 
played  by  the  tourist  as  the  sun 
goes  down  on  a  day  of  driving  is  de¬ 
ciding  upon  which  of  the  many  homes 
open  to  tourists  shall  be  chosen.  Pass¬ 
ing  swiftly  by,  the  first  thing  to  at- 


By  Beulah 

N .  Y.  State  College 

lost  if  the  springs  are  not  good.  A 
good  mattress  will  soon  be  destroyed  if 
left  on  weak  or  sagging  springs. 

Because  the  mattress  comes  so  close¬ 
ly  in  contact  with  the  body  it  too 
should  be  flat  and  resilient.  It  is  a 
matter  of  personal  preference  whether 
it  should  be  soft  or  hard.  Science  says 
that  mattresses  insulate  heat  and  the 
portions  of  the  skin  so  insulated  in¬ 
crease  their  temperature.  If  a  large 
area  of  the  skin,  normally  cool,  should 
tend  rapidly  toward  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  the  sleeper  will  change  his  position. 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  one  of 
the  causes  of  restlessness  is  overheat¬ 
ing  the  skin  area.  So  it  becomes  de- 


EASILY  APPLIED  PAINTING  DESIGNS 


No.  529,  50  cents 

Even  a  person  totally  unskilled  in 
painting  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
using  our  designs  to  brighten  up 
various  pieces  of  furniture  around 
the  house.  We  offer  paper  patterns 
and  these  are  easily  traced  through 
carbon  right  onto  your  wood.  Then 
by  following  our  color  chart,  and 
filling  in  each  area,  as  it  is  marked, 
with  no  shading  of  colors,  you  can 
get  very  smart  effects. 

One  design  in  this  group  is  morn¬ 
ing  glories  in  two  -  sizes  for  chair 
backs,  drawers  or  any  place  where  a 
horizontal  motif  fits;  another  is  a 
group  of  four  conventional  discs  of 
Chinese  type,  which  are  especially 
decorative  in  gold,  spotted  at  ir¬ 
regular  intervals  on  any  painted  piece 
in  red,  green  or  black.  Third  is  a 
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group  of  tjpical  pagodas,  small  figures,  willow 
trees  and  a  bridge  which  may  be  used  "as  it”  on 
a  tip  table  or  magazine  basket  or  spread  apart 
a  bit  for  a  radio  cabinet  or  desk. 

This  is  number  529  and  costs  50  cents  for  the 
patterns  and  carbon,  as  well  as  color  chart  and 
all  instructions.  We  have  assembled  a  special  kit 
Of  enamels  supplying  all  the  necessary  colors,  two 
cans  of  enamel  and  brush  for  $1.25  postpaid.  Ad¬ 
dress  Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


tract  the  party  is  a  beautiful,  an  inter¬ 
esting  or  picturesque  house  and  loca¬ 
tion. 

Cailtiously  the  car  slows  up  for  an¬ 
other  lingering  look,  a  spirited  discus¬ 
sion  takes  place  in  the  car,  then  some¬ 
one  ventures  forth  to  look  at  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  home. 

Cleanliness,  a  sense  of  freedom  and 
airiness  probably  makes  the  first  fav¬ 
orable  appeal,  then  an  inspection  of 
the  bed-room  follows.  If  satisfied  the 
whole  party  troops  in,  not  to  linger 
aimlessly  about  the  house,  but  to  get 
the  sleep  which  is  such  a  necessity 
after  a  long  drive. 

With  what  a  sigh  of  contentment 
and  satisfaction  one  drops  onto  a  com¬ 
fortable  bed — a  bed  which  permits  a 
maximum  number  of  comfortable  posi¬ 
tions  through  a  period  which  should 
probably  vary  between  six  and  one-half 
to  nine  hours  if  the  next  day’s  driving 
is  to  be  enjoyable. 

Just  what  it  is  that  makes  one  bed 
comfortable  and  another  one  not  de¬ 
pends  somewhat  upon  the  individual; 
however,  there  are  certain  comfortable 
characteristics  which  are  common  to 
all  beds. 

First  of  all,  after  exquisite  cleanli¬ 
ness,  there  must  be  good  springs  on 
the  bed,  springs  that  are  flat  but  re¬ 
silient,  flexible  enough  to  yield  to  the 
body  allowing  it  to  assume  a  normal 
position  and  not  the  position  as  when 
lying  in  a  hammock.  No  matter  how 
perfect  the  mattress  all  of  its  value  is 


wwvaav  BLANKETS,  and  Colonial  Coverlets. 
W ilsll .  BATTING,  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
ROB  ES, 


Also  sold  direct  from  the 


mill  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods  that  gives 
saTTsfaetion  and  long  wear.  Write  for  catalog  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Prices  yeasonble.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
DEPT.  G,  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO. 


QUALITY  QUILT  PATCH  ROLLS 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN.  Now  only  98c  a  roll  containing 
two  pounds  or  15  yards.  All  sizes,  cOlors,  varieties 
Dandy  premium  FREE  with  each  order  for  two  rolls' 
No  money  necessary.  Sent  C.O.D.  or  write  today  for 
interesting  literature  and  get  FREE  sample.  Stauffler 
Sales  Service,  51  E.  Goepp  St.,  Dept.  2,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


sirable  to  have  a  mattress  that  does 
not  conform  too  closely  to  the  body. 

Points  to  Observe  in  Purchasing  a 
Mattress 

Practically  any  mattress  is  comfort¬ 
able  when  new,  so  for  temporary  use 
an  inexpensive  mattress  might  satisfy, 
but  for  tourist  rooms,  where  the  mat¬ 
tress  is  to  have  hard  wear  over  a 
period  of  many  months,  the  best  mat¬ 
tress  that  one  is  able  to  afford  will 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  be 
an  economy  in  the  end. 

The  resiliency  of  the  mattress  de¬ 
pends  mainly  upon  the  filling.  Blown 
cotton  and  cotton  felt  mattresses  are 
comfortable  but  since  the  cotton  fibre 
or  linter  has  very  little  elasticity  it  is 
more  likely  to  become  lumpy  from  use 
than  other  types.  Cotton  will  absorb 
moisture  readily,  so  it  must  be  aired 
and  sunned  frequently.  Of  the  two 
cotton  mattresses  the  cotton  felt,  well 
tufted,  is  the  better. 

Kapok  filling  makes  a  very  soft  and 
comfortable  mattress.  It  is  light  to 
handle,  does  not  absorb  moisture  and 
can  be  very  easily  freshened  by  being 
exposed  to*  the  sunshine  for  a  few 
hours.  A  kapok  mattress  needs  to  be 
handled  carefully  and  never  beaten  as 
the  kapok  has  a  tendency  to  powder. 
A  kapok  mattress  may  be  successfully 
remade. 

Hair  mattresses  vary  greatly  in  qual¬ 
ity,  from  white  to  black  to  mixed  hair 
of  good  and  of  inferior  quality.  Yet  as 
everyone  knows  a  good  hair  mattress 
is  extremely  comfortable,  very  resili¬ 
ent,  enduring,  and  easily  remade  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  pounds  of  new 
hair.  The  initial  expense  in  purchas¬ 
ing  a  hair  mattress  is  somewhat  great¬ 
er  than  other  kinds  but  in  the  long  run 
it  gives  greater  and  longer  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

There  is  also  on  the  market  a  mat¬ 
tress  —called  the  inner  construction 
mattress.  This  mattress  is  made  up  of 


Black  more 
of  Home  Economics 

several  hundred  springs  Of  well  tem¬ 
pered  steel,  each  held  in  a  compart¬ 
ment  of  substantial  cotton  material. 
This  mattress  is  usually  surfaced  with 
hair  or  cotton  so  that  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  for  an  individual  spring  to 
pierce  through  or  make  an  irregular 
surface  on  the  mattress.  When  used 
on  good  springs  these  mattresses  are 
extremely  comfortable  and  give  excel¬ 
lent  satisfaction. 

WEIGHT :  The  weight  of  a  mattress 
is  of  importance  to  the  housewife  since 
the  mattress  must  be  turned  from  side 
to  side  and  end  to  end  after  each  occu¬ 
pant  or  at  least  once  each  week.  A 
kapok  mattress  is  probably  the  light¬ 
est  and  most  easily  turned. 

SIZE :  In  purchasing  a  new  mattress 
it  should  be  secured  slightly  narrower 
and  shorter  than  the  springs  on  which 
it  is  to  rest  as  it  will  stretch  from  one 
to  two  inches  both  in  width  and  length 
in  use.  A  mattress  should  never  hang 
over  the  edge  of  the  springs  as  the 
boxing  will  soon  become  broken  and 
the  bed  will  not  have  the  smartness 
and  crispness  in  shape  which  every 
well  made  bed  should  have.  Sagging 
sides  look  bedraggled  and  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  heavy  bed-covers  with  little 
warmth. 

THICKNESS:  The  average  mattress 
for  warmth  and  comfort  should  be 
about  five  inches  thick.  Thicker  than 
this  simply  adds  to  the  expense  and 
affords  no  greater  comfort  or  warmth. 

Boxing  or  Edge  Finish 

The  boxing  or  side  finish  of  a  mat¬ 
tress  is  of  great  importance  both  in 
the  wear  of  the  mattress  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  bed  when  made.  When 
completely  dressed  a  bed  should  have 
square  edges  and  a  flat  top.  If  the 
boxing  of  a  mattress  is  not  made  firm 
by  the  filling  being  held  firmly  to  the 
edge  it  will  soon  become  broken  by  use 
and  by  having  persons  sit  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  This  latter  tempting  habit 
should  be  discouraged  because  no  mat¬ 
tress  or  springs  will  long  resist  such 
abuse. 

The  three  types  of  edge  finishes  are 
plain  or  taped,  roll  and  imperial,  listed 
in  order  of  preference.  An  imperial 
edge  has  a  roll  on  the  edge  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rows  of  stitching  on  the  side  of 
the  mattress  between  the  edge  rolls 
which  securely  holds  the  filling  to  the 
edge  and  makes  it  firmer.  The  im¬ 
perial  edge  is  only  found  on  the  better 
grades  of  mattresses.  The  roll  edge 
mattress  is  satisfactory  if  given  care. 
Modifications  of  these  edge  finishes  are 
often  found. 

TUFTING:  A  mattress  should  be 
carefully  and  adequately  tufted  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  any  shifting  of  the  fill¬ 
ing.  There  are  a  number  of  kinds  of 
tufting,  diamond,  square  and  seam,  all 
giving  satisfaction.  These  mattresses 
are  used  in  hospitals  or  if  a  person  is 
very  sensitive  to  the  surface  of  a  mat¬ 
tress.  Regarding  tufting  there  is  one 
point  which  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind.  Should  a  tuft  or  the  strings 
which  pass  through  the  mattress  be¬ 
come  broken  they  must  be  replaced 
immediately  or  the  filling  of  the  mat¬ 
tress  will  change  position  and  a  cavity 
will  be  the  result. 


ing  is  most  satisfactory.  Ticking  with 
an  elaborate  printed  surface  design  is 
not  resistant  to  moisture,  the  result 
being  a  soiled  looking  mattress  and 
stained  bed  linen  if  it  becomes  wet. 

CLEANLINESS:  As  before  stated 
the  mattress  should  be  turned  often 
and  in  addition  to  this  care  it  should 
be  carefully  dusted  and  brushed  or  run 
over  with  the  nozzle  of  a  vacuum 
cleaner.  A  carpet  beater  should  not  be 
used.  When  dusting  a  mattress,  watct 
carefully  for  any  broken  strings  in  the 
tufting. 

REMAKING:  The  possibility  of  re¬ 
making  a  mattress  is  important  to  the 
tourist  homekeeper.  This  information 
should  always  be  secured  when  pur¬ 
chasing  a  mattress.  Mattresses  should 
be  remade  frequently  enough  to  keep 
the  bed  flat  and  the  filling  resilient.  If 
the  ticking  has  been  protected  so  that 
it  can  be  used  in  the  remaking  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  not  great  as  compared  with 
the  result.  With  an  occasional  remak¬ 
ing  especially  in  the  case  of  hair  mat¬ 
tresses,  the  life  of  the  mattress  will  be 
greatly  extended. 

STORAGE:  If  it  is  necessary  to  store 
mattresses  out  of  season  they  should 
be  stored  in  a  cool  dry  room  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  perfectly  flat.  If  rolled 
the  tufting  strings  become  strained  and 
if  piled  one  on  top  of  another  they  be¬ 
come  flattened.  In  storing  mattresses 
they  should  be  hung  in  such  a  way  that 
they  remain  flat  or  placed  on  shelves 
with  not  more  than  two  mattresses  on 
any  one  shelf. 

The  splendid  reputation  of  many 
tourist  homes  has  been  earned  because 
of  its  excellent  beds.  Next  to  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  airiness  a  comfortable  bed  is 
the  tourist’s  greatest  joy. 


Chic  Tailored  Lines 


VENTILATION :  The  warmth  of  a 
mattress  is  an  important  factor  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  late  fall  and  winter.  Just 
as  in  blankets  the  warmth  of  a  mat¬ 
tress  is  dependent  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  still  air  held  within  it.  This 
being  true  very  small  circular  brass 
screens  are  inserted  along  the  side  box¬ 
ing  of  many  of  the  new  mattresses 
allowing  for  a  free  passage  of  air  into 
the  mattress. 

TICKING:  Mattresses  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  good  quality  of  color-fast 
ticking.  The  ticking  should  be  of  close 
enough  weave  to  prevent  any  filling 
from  piercing  through.  In  general  the 
simple  blue  and  white  or  brown  and 
white  old  fashioned  twill  weave  tick¬ 


PATTERN  No.  2733  with  its  trimly  fit¬ 
ted  hip  line,  scalloped  collar  and  side 
pleats  makes  a  decidedly  tailored  frock. 
Sheer  tweed,  faille  silk  crepe,  silk  checked 
gingham,  or  any  of  the  heavier  silks 
would  be  ideal  for  such  a  design.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure  and  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  of  iO-inch  material  with 
%yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  for  the  36- 
inch  size.  PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  the  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  fashion  catalogs  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Careful  Reader  Utilizes  Small  Scraps  in  (( Candy  Stick ”  Design 
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n&jr  Aunt  J allot . 

We  have  been  taking  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  some  time  and  I 
never  get  all  the  good  out  of  them 
until  some  long  winter  evening.  I  get 
a  bunch  of  them  and  read  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end. 

They  are  usually  three  or  four  years 

old  before  we  destroy  them.  We  would 
keep  them  longer  but  with  other  maga¬ 
zines  they  accumulate  so  fast  I  don’t 
have  a  place  to  keep  them.  Would  like 
to  say  of  A.  M.  A.  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  July  24,  1926,  that  she  isn’t 
the  only  one  who  has  quilt  blocks  per- 


Infant’s  Dress 


No.  1676 

is  stamped  for 
embroidery  with 
a  design  that  is 
sure  to  please.  It 
is  made  up  on 
good  quality 
white  lawn  and 
can  be  obtained 
in  either  six 
months  or  one 
year  size.  This 
dress  will  be  sent 
postpaid  to  any 
address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  75  cents. 
State  number 
and  size. 

Ten  cents  ex¬ 
tra  brings  cata¬ 
logue  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  ma¬ 
terials  stamped 
for  embroidery, 
pillows,  luncheon 
sets,  scarfs, 
aprons,  baby  out¬ 
fits,  bedspreads, 
etc.  Order  from  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 


petually  in  the  making,  only  mine  are 
candy-stick  design.  Usually  a  block 
will  have  five  sticks  (five  inches  long 
by  one  and  a  half  wide)  dark  stick  in 
center,  light  each  side,  dark  each  side 
of  that  or  vice  versa.  If  the  pieces  I 
cut  them  out  of  are  narrow,  I  have 
seven  sticks.  After  the  five  or  seven 
sticks  are  pieced  together  to  make  the 
blocks,  I  join  the  blocks  together,  ends 
to  sides.  We  always  have  some  on 
hand.  If  a  caller  drops  in,  my  mother 
and  I  catch  up  a  block.  It’s  surprising 
how  soon  one  will  have  blocks  enough 
for  a  quilt.  We  tied  two  last  winter  of 
cretonne.  My  mother  also  pieced  two 
for  my  son  and  daughter  which  won’t 
take  long  to  make  when  they  are 
needed. 

How  many  use  a  large  fork  to  beat 
mashed  potatoes?  I  like  it  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  stirring  with  the  potato  mash¬ 
er.  I  also  beat  my  flour  and  water  for 
gravy  or  wheat  pancakes  with  the  egg 
beater.  We  all  enjoyed  “Christmas 
Bells,  Ring  On,”  by  Mrs.  Cola  L.  Foun¬ 
tain. 

Would  like  to  know  where  Elsie  Dun¬ 
can  Yale  (November  10,  1928)  got  her 
Pinks.  I  tried  to  get  one  some  time 
ago  to  pink  tray  cloths  made  of  oil 
cloth  (stencil  in  the  corner  of  each) 
mut  was  unable  to  get  one. 

Am  also  interested  about  the  care  of 
chimneys  as  that  hard  substance  gath¬ 
ers  on  our  furnace  chimney  and  burns 
out  every  once  in  a  while. 

Careful  Reader. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  the  pattern 
°f  the  old-fashioned  quilt  block  known 
as  sunburst  or  rising  sun?  Another 
ceader  wants  to  know. 

Aunt  Janet. 


into  your  own  lungs,  as  in  kissing  or 
whispering. 

Do  not  put  to  your  lips  any  food, 
drink,  dish  or  utensil  that  the  patient 
has  touched,  or  that  has  been  in  the 
sick  room.  Do  not  eat  or  drink  in 
the  sick  room. 

Do  not  go  into  the  sick  room  with 
an  empty  stomach. 

Wear  no  clothing  that  the  patient 
has  worn  just  before,  during  or  just 
after  his  sickness. 

Keep  the  hands  free  from  all  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  sick.  If  the  hands 
are  accidentally  contaminated,  wash 
them  at  once  with  antiseptic  soap. 

If  the  hands  are  scratched  or  cut, 
put  adhesive  plaster  over  the  wounds. 
Never  touch  the  sick  with  sore  or 
scratched  hands. 

If  the  patient  be  sick  with  any  of 
the  eruptive  contagious  diseases,  such 
as  small  pox  or  scarlet  fever,  take 
every  precaution  not  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  scales  or  scabs  of  the 
skin.  Kill  or  drive  out  of  the  sick 
room  all  mosquitoes,  flies  or  other  in¬ 
sects. 


Attractive  Wash  Frock 


Crime”— Professor  Felix  Frankfurter, 
Harvard  Law  School,  Director  of  the 
Harvard  Crime  Survey.  “Crime  and  the 
Voter”— Mr.  Raymond  T.  Fosdick,  Attor¬ 
ney,  New  York  City. 

April  23rd,  7  to  7:30  p.  m. — “What  Con¬ 
gress  is  Doing” — Mr.  Charles  G.  Ross, 
Head  of  Washington  Bureau  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  “Who  Votes”— 
Pres.  Robert  D,  Leigh,  of  Bennington 
College,  Vermont. 

April  30th,  7  to  7 :30  p.  m. — “Trade  and 
Our  Foreign  Relations” — Mr.  Edward  A. 
Filene,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Voter’s  Radio  Service 

Tuesdays  at  7  p.  m.,  eastern  standard 
time,  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  broadcast  from  WEAF,  New 
York  City  and  WRC,  Washington,  D.  C., 
non-partisan  information  concerning  top¬ 
ics  of  interest  to  all  citizens.  The  follow¬ 
ing  programs  will  appear  in  April. 

April  16th,  7  to  7:30  p.  m. — “Why 


Rare  Books  Preserved  by 
Coat  of  Varnish 

A  COAT  of  varnish  may  be  applied 
over  the  finest  tooled  leather  or 
other  book  binding  without  fear  of  in¬ 
juring  the  color  or  appearance  in  any 
way.  The  idea  is  a  good  one  for  the 
protection  of  rare  old  books  since  the 
varnish  forms  a  moist-proof,  wear-re¬ 
sisting  coat  which  will  preserve  the 
cover  indefinitely.  It  is  a  good  idea, 
too,  for  children’s  books  which  soon 
show  finger  prints  and  other  signs  of 
wear;  or  for  the  cook  book  which  is 
apt  to  become  spotted  and  sticky.  The 
washable  varnish  makes  the  binding 
neater  and  the  book  more  sanitary. 


A  disinfectant 


for  poultry 
houses, yards, 
pens,  and 
stables 


When  I  scour  pots  and  pans  with  a 
cleanser,  I  use  a  cork  the  size  of  a 
dollar  instead  of  a  cloth.  It  scours 
better  and  is  easier  on  hands. — M.  F. 
M.,  Ark. 


and  about  the  home 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 
destroys  disease  germs,  keeps 
down  foul  odors  and  establishes 
health  conditions.  It  is  five 
times  as  strong  as  carbolic  acid. 
Standardized  —  always  uniform 
in  strength. 

Use  in  sinks,  drains,  closets 
— wherever  there  is  filth  or  de¬ 
caying,  foul-smelling  matter. 

Sprinkle  in  poultry-houses, 
nests,  roosts,  pig  pens,  dairy 
barns  and  houses.  It  is  death  to 
lice.  Keeps  premises  healthful 
and  clean  smelling.  Guaranteed. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 


DR.HESS  DIP  £r 

DISINFECTANT 


How  to  Avoid  Contagious 
Disease 

Avoid  sitting  down  in  the  sick  room. 

Avoid  touching  the  patient,  the  bed, 

Walls  or  furniture. 

Wash  the  hands  with  antiseptic  soap 

after  touching  the  patient.  „„„„  , v  „„„ _ _ 

Exercise  regularly,  if  possible  in  the  effect.  Made  up  of  cotton  foulard ,  cotton 

broadcloth,  pique,  linen  or  prints,  this  de¬ 
sign  is  lovely  for  morning  wear.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The 
36 -inch  size  requires  2 %  yards  of  40-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  27 -inch  contrast¬ 
ing.  PRICE  13c. 


T  r  m,  V  // 

LiKe  Them; 


DESIGN  No.  2728  is  a  smart  wrap 
around  model  which  is  slenderizing  in  its 


°Pen  air.  Nurses  and  attendants  upon 
hie  sick  should  wear  washable  dress- 
es,  which  should  be  changed  frequent- 
ha  ^  washa^le  caP  should  cover  the 

Eo  not  take  the  breath  of  the  sick 


Look  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


FARM  women  always  find  the  Farm  Service 
Hardware  Stores  pleasing  places  to  trade. 
It  is  there  that  you  get  many  new  ideas 
and  see  new  things  that  help  to  make  the  daily 
work  easier  and  the  home  more  attractive. 
You  will  appreciate  the  advan-  Stop  in  to  your 
tages  of  being  able  to  “see  before 
you  buy”  for  you  know  that 
there  is  no  way  to  make  pur¬ 
chases  as  satisfactorily  as  being 
able  to  carefully  examine  an 
article  and  comparing  it  before 
deciding  just  which  one  you 
want.  Prices  at  these  “tag” 
stores  mean  true  economy  for 
you  too  as  your  comparisons 
will  quickly  show. 

YoUP 


nearest  one 
this  week  and 
see  the  big 
display  of  fine 
aluminum 
kitchen  uten¬ 
sils  . you 

are  sure  to  find 
some  pieces 
that  will  help 
make  your 
kitchen  labors 
lighter. 


OtimSemcc 

Hardware 
Stores 

Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  personal  help 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases. 
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•  April 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  By  John  Fox,  Jr. 

I  C?  <YAA/1  O  M  o  n  41^  am  aaI-T  am  am  «  „  11.  -  _  1  •  «  ■«  ■■  ■  _  - 


1923 


“Be  as  good  a  man  as  your  father 
was,  my  boy,”  he  said,  and  Dan  rode 
back  the  pitiable  way  through  the  rear 
of  that  noble  army  of  Virginia — 
through  ranks  of  tattered,  worn,  hun¬ 
gry  soldiers,  among  the  broken  debris 
of  wagons  and  abandoned  guns,  past 
skeleton  horses  and  skeleton  men. 

All  hope  was  gone,  but  Fitz  Lee  led 
his  cavalry  through  the  Yankee  lines 
and  escaped.  In  that  flight  Daniel 
Dean  got  his  only  wound  in  the  war — a 
bullet  through  the  shoulder.  When  the 
surrender  came,  Fitz  Lee  gave  up,  too, 
and  led  back  his  command  to  get 
Grant’s  generous  terms.  But  all  his 
men  did  not  go  with  him,  and  among 
the  cavalrymen  who  went  on  toward 
southwestern  Virginia  was  Dan — mak¬ 
ing  his  way  back  to  Richard  Hunt — 
for  now  that  gallant  Morgan  was  dead, 
Hunt  was  general  of  the  old  command. 

Behind,  at  Appomattox,  Chad  was 
with  Grant.  He  saw  the  surrender — 
saw  Lee  look  toward  his  army,  when 
he  came  down  the  steps  after  he  had 
given  up,  saw  him  strike  his  hands  to¬ 
gether  three  times  and  ride  Traveller 
away  through  the  profound  and  silent 
respect  of  his  enemies  and  the  tearful 
worship  of  his  own  men.  And  Chad 
got  permission  straightway  to  go  back 
to  Ohio,  and  he  mustered  out  with  his 
old  regiment,  and  he,  too,  started  back 
through  Virginia. 

Meanwhile,  Dan  was  drawing  near 
the  mountains.  He  was  worn  out  when 
he  reached  Abingdon.  The  wound  in 
his  shoulder  was  festering  and  he  was 
in  a  high  fever.  At  the  camp  of  Mor¬ 
gan’s  Men  he  found  only  a  hospital  left 
— for  General  Hunt  had  gone  south¬ 
ward — and  a  hospital  was  what  he 
most  needed  now.  As  he  lay,  uncon¬ 
scious  with  fever,  next  day,  a  giant 
figure,  lying  near,  turned  his  head  and 
stared  at  the  boy.  It  was  Rebel  Jerry 
Dillon,  helpless  from  a  sabre  cut  and 
frightfully  scarred  by  the  fearful 
wounds  his  brother,  Yankee  Jake,  had 
given  him.  And  thus,  Chadwick  Bu¬ 
ford,  making  for  the  Ohio,  saw  the  two 
strange  messmates,  a  few  days  later, 
when  he  rode  into  the  deserted  rebel 
camp. 

All  was  over.  Red  Mars  had  passed 
beyond  the  horizon  and  the  white  Star 
of  Peace  already  shone  faintly  on  the 
ravaged  South.  The  shattered  rem- 


self  on  one  elbow,  swaying  his  head 
from  side  to  side. 

“Let  that  boy  alone!”  Dan  nodded 
back  at  him  confidently. 

“That’s  all  right,  Jerry.  This  Yank’s 
a  friend  of  mine.”  His  brow  wrinkled. 
“At  any  rate  he  looks  like  somebody  I 
know.  He’s  goin’  to  give  me  something 
to  eat  and  get  me  well — like  hell,”  he 
added  to  himself — passing  off  into  un¬ 
consciousness  again.  Chad  had  the  lad 
carried  to  his  own  tent,  had  him  strip¬ 
ped,  bathed,  and  bandaged  and  stood 
looking  down  at  him.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  that  the  broken,  aged  youth 
was  the  red-cheeked,  vigorous  lad 
whom  he  had  know  as  Daniel  Dean. 
He  was  ragged,  starved,  all  but  bare¬ 
footed,  wounded,  sick,  and  yet  he  was 
as  undaunted,  as  defiant,  as  when  he 


A  tent  was  above  him,  a  heavy  blanket  linians  had  a  good  deal  to  sav  au 
WflS  hpT1pnf>1  hiT"  getting  up  this  war,  but  we  “ 


was  beneath  him  and  there  were 
clothes  on  his  body  that  felt  strangely 
fresh  and  clean.  He  looked  up  to  see 
Chad’s  face  between  the  flaps  of  the 
tent. 

“D’you  do  this?” 


tuckians 
out.” 


have  contracted  to 


Ken. 
close 


Then  came  the  last  Confederate 
council  of  war.  In  turn,  each  officer 
spoke  of  his  men  and  of  himself  ^ 
That’s  all  right,”  said  Chad.  “This  each  to  the  same  effect;  the  cause  d 


war  is  over.”  And  he  went  away  to  let 
Dan  think  it  out.  When  he  came  again, 
Dan  held  out  his  hand  silently. 

XXVIII 

Pall-Bearers  of  the  Lost  Cause 

THE  rain  was  falling  with  a  steady 
roar  when  General  Hunt  broke 
camp  a  few  days  before.  The  moun¬ 
tain-tops  were  black  with  thunder¬ 
clouds,  and  alopg  the  muddy  road  went 
Morgan’s  Men— most  of  them  on  mules 


The  Story  Thus  Far 

CHAD  leaves  “Lonesome”  with  his  dog  “Jack.”  His  foster  parents 
are  both  dead  from  the  plague  and  plans  have  been  laid  to  bind 
Chad  out  to  a  hard  fisted  neighbor.  After  the  funeral,  Chad  collects  a 
rifle,  some  powder,  and  shot  and  a  haversack  and  with  ’’Jack”  by  his 
side,  starts  out  for  unknown  parts.  He  meets  the  sons  of  Joel  Turner 
from  over  the  mountain  who  take  him  home.  Chad’s  cleverness  at 
school  gains  the  admiration  of  Caleb  Hazel,  the  schoolmaster.  They  be¬ 
come  close  friends.  Hazel  tells  Chad  of  the  “Bluegrass  Country”  be¬ 
yond  the  hills.  Logging  operations  take  Chad  to  a  distant  city  where 
he  gets  lost  and  starts  home  on  foot.  He  is  picked  up  by  Major  Calvin 
Buford.  It  appears  that  Chad  is  also  a  Buford  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
kinsman  of  his  new  found  friend,  who  takes  him  to  his  home  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  “Bluegrass.”  Chad  accepts  the  Major’s  offer 
of  a  home  and  an  education.  Chad  enters  into  the  social  life  and  be¬ 
comes  very  popular  at  school.  He  falls  in  love  with  Margaret  Dean, 
daughter  of  General  Dean,  neighbor  of  the  Bufords.  Meanwhile  feeling 
grows  bitter  between  North  and  South  and  war  clouds  gather.  Chad 
joins  the  Union  forces  under  Grant.  His  command  takes  him  back  to 
Lexington. 


charged  with  Morgan’s  dare-devils  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Then  Chad 
went  back  to  the  hospital — for  a  blan¬ 
ket  and  some  medicine. 

“They  are  friends,”  he  said  to  the 
Confederate  surgeon,  pointing  at  a 
huge  gaunt  figure. 

“I  reckon  that  big  fellow  has  saved 
that  boy’s  life  a  dozen  times.  Yes, 
they’re  mess-mates.”  And  Chad  stood 
looking  down  at  Jerry  Dillon,  one  of 
the  giant  twins — whose  name  was  a 


which  had  been  taken  from  abandoned 
wagons  when  news  of  the  surrender 
came— without  saddles  and  with  blind 
bridles  or  rope  halters — the  rest  slop¬ 
ping  along  through  the  yellow  mud  on 
foot— literally— for  few  of  them  had 
shoes;  they  were  on  their  way  to  pro¬ 
tect  Davis  and  join  Johnston,  now  that 
Lee  was  no  more.  There  was  no  mur¬ 
muring,  no  faltering,  and  it  touched 
Richard  Hunt  to  observe  that  they 


lost  and  there  was  no  use  in  proW 
ing  the  war.  g' 

“We  will  give  our  lives  to  secure 
your  safety,  but  we  cannot  urge  our 
men  to  struggle  against  a  fate  that 
inevitable,  and  perhaps  thus  forfeit  all 
hope  of  a  restoration  to  their  homes 
and  friends.” 

Davis  was  affable,  dignified,  calm 
undaunted. 

“I  will  hear  of  no  plan  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  my  safety.  A  few 
brave  men  can  prolong  the  war  until 
this  panic  has  passed,  and  they  will  be 
a  nucleus  for  thousands  more.” 

The  answer  was  silence,  as  the  gaunt, 
beaten  man  looked  from  face  to  face! 
He  rose  with  an  effort. 

“I  see  all  hope  is  gone,”  he  said,  bit¬ 
terly,  and  though  his  calm  remained, 
his  bearing  was  less  erect,  his  face  was 
deathly  pale  and  his  step  so  infirm  that 
he  leaned  upon  General  Breckinridge  as 
he  neared  the  door— in  the  bitterest 
moment,  perhaps,  of  his  life. 

So,  the  old  Morgan’s  Men,  so  long 
separated,  were  united  at  the  end.  In 
a  broken  voice  General  Hunt  forbade 
the  men  who  had  followed  him  on  foot 
three  hundred  miles  from  Virginia  to 
go  farther,  but  to  disperse  to  their 
homes;  and  they  wept  like  children. 

In  front  of  him  was  a  big  force  of 
Federal  cavalry;  retreat  the  way  he 
had  come  was  impossible,  and  to  the 
left,  if  he  escaped,  was  the  sea;  but 
dauntless  Hunt  refused  to  surrender 
except  at  the  order  of  a  superior,  or 
unless  told  that  all  was  done  that  could 
be  done  to  assure  the  escape  of  his 
President.  That  order  came  from 
Breckinridge. 

“Surrender,”  was  the  message.  “Go 
back  to  your  homes.  I  will  not  have 
one  of  these  young  men  encounter  one 
more  hazard  for  my  sake.” 

That  night  Richard  Hunt  fought  out 


were  now  more  prompt  to  obedience, 
terror  throughout  the  mountains  of  the  when  it  was  optional  with  them 

middle  south.  Then  he  turned  and  the  whether  they  should  go  or  stay,  than  his  with  himself,  pacing  to  and 

surgeon  followed.  There  was  a  rustle  they  had  ever  been  in  the  proudest  days  ^ro  under  the  stars.  He  had  struggled 

of  branches  on  one  side  when  they  were  of  the  Confederacy.  faithfully  for  what  he  believed,  still  be- 

.  ,,  ,  ,  „  _  gone,  and  at  the  sound  the  wounded  Threatened  from  Tennessee  and  cut  heved,  and  would,  perhaps,  always  be- 

nants  of  Morgan  s  cavalry,  pall-bearers  man  lifted  his  head.  The  branches  off  from  Richmond,  Hunt  had  made  up  lieve’  was  riSht-  He  had  fought  for  the 

nf  t.hfi  Lost  rauiRA  bad  mnP  South—  parte(J  and  the  ox_iike  face  of  Yankee  his  mind  to  march  eastward  to  join  broadest  ideal  of  liberty  as  he  under- 

Jake  peered  through.  For  a  full  min¬ 
ute,  the  two  brothers  stared  at  each 
other. 

“I  reckon  you  got  me,  Jake,”  said 
Jerry. 

“I  been  lookin’  fer  ye  a  long  while,” 
said  Jake,  simply,  and  he  smiled 


of  the  Lost  Cause — had  gone  South- 
bare-footed  and  in  rags— to  guard  Jef¬ 
ferson  Davis  to  safety,  and  Chad’s 
heart  was  wrung  when  he  stepped  into 
the  little  hospital  they  had  left  be¬ 
hind — a  space  cleared  into  a  thicket  of 
rhododendron.  There  was  not  a  tent — - 
there  was  little  medicine — little  food. 
The  drizzling  rain  dropped  on  the 
group  of  ragged  sick  men  from  the 
branches  above  them.  Nearly  all  were 
youthful,  and  the  youngest  was  a  mere 


Lee,  when  the  news  of  the  surrender 
came.  Had  the  sun  at  that  moment 
dropped  suddenly  to  the  horizon  from 

the  heaven  above  them,  those  Confed-  -  _ 

erates  would  have  been  hardly  more  oath  of  allegiance,  resume  the  law,  and, 
startled  or  plunged  into  deeper  despair  as  an  American  citizen,  do  his  duty. 
Crowds  of  infantry  threw  down  their  He  had  no  sense  of  humiliation;  he  bad 


stood  it,  for  citizen,  State,  and  nation. 
The  appeal  had  gone  to  the  sword  and 
the  verdict  was  against  him.  He  would 
accept  it.  He  would  go  home,  take  the 


strangely  as  he  moved  slowly  forward  arms  and,  with  the  rest,  all  sense  of  n0  aP°l°gy  t°  make  and  would  never 


and  looked  down  at  his  enemy — his  discipline  was  lost.  Of  the  cavalry, 
heavy  head  wagging  from  side  to  side,  however,  not  more  than  ten  men  de- 
,  ,,  .  ...  .  .  ,  ,  Jerry  was  fumbling  at  his  belt.  The  dined  to  march  south,  and  out  thev 

boy,  who  lay  delirious  with  his  head  on  fcj  knife  flashedi  but  Jake.s  hand  was  moved  th  drenching  rain  in  a 

the  root  of  a  tree.  As  Chad  stood  look-  as  quick  as  ,ts  gleam  and  he  had  the  sl!ence  that  was  broken  on*y  w,th  a 

wrist  that  held  it.  His  great  fingers  single  cheer  when  ninety  men  from  an- 
crushed  together,  the  blade  dropped  on  other  Kentucky  brigade  joined  them, 
the  ground,  and  again  the  big  twins  who,  too,  felt  that  as  long  as  the  Con- 
looked  at  each  other.  Slowly,  Yankee  federate  Government  survived,  there 


the  root  of  a  tree.  As  Chad  stood  look 
ing,  the  boy  opened  his  eyes  and  his 
mouth  twitched  with  pain. 

“Hello,  you  damned  Yankee.”  Again 
his  mouth  twitched  and  again  the  old 


have — he  had  done  his  duty.  He  felt 
no  bitterness  and  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  his  foes,  who  were  brave  and  bad 
done  their  duty  as  they  had  seen  it, 
for  he  granted  them  the  right  to  see  a 
different  duty  from  what  he  had  de¬ 
cided  was  his.  And  that  was  all. 

Renfrew  the  Silent  was  waiting  at 
the  smoldering  fire.  He  neither  looked 


dare-devil  light  that  Chad  knew  so  well  jake  picked  up  the  knife.  The  other  was  work  for  them  to  do.  So  on  they  UP  nor  made  any  comment  when  Gen- 
kindled  in  his  hazy  eyes.  moved  not  a  muscle  and  in  his  fierce  went  to  keep  up  the  struggle,  if  the  eral  Hunt  spoke  his  determination.  His 

“I  said,”  he  repeated  distinctly,  eyes  was  no  piea  for  mercy.  The  point  word  was  given,  skirmishing,  fighting  own  face  grew  more  sullen  and  be 
“Hello,  you  damned  Yank.  Damned  0f  the  blade  moved  slowly  down — down  and  slipping  past  the  enemies  that  were  reached  his  hand  into  his  breast  and 
Yank  I  said.”  Chad  beckoned  to  two  over  the  rebel’s  heart,  and  was  thrust  hemming  them  in,  on  with  Davis,  his  Pulled  from  his  faded  jacket  the  tat* 

cabinet,  and  General  Breckinridge  to 
join  Taylor  and  Forrest  in  Alabama. 

Across  the  border  of  South  Carolina,  an 
irate  old  lady  upbraided  Hunt  for  al¬ 
lowing  his  soldiers  to  take  forage  from 
her  barn. 

“You  are  a  gang  of  thieving  Ken-  after  leaving  his  property  and  his  kin- 
tuckians,”  she  said,  hotly;  “you  are  dred  forever,  lived  out  his  life  among 
afraid  to  go  home,  while  our  boys  are  the  natives  with  his  blood-stained  rein- 
surrendering  decently.”  nant  of  the  Stars  and  Bars  over  bis 

“Madam!”  —  Renfrew  the  Silent  hut,  and  when  he  died,  the  flag  waS 
spoke — spoke  from  the  depths  of  his  hung  over  his  grave,  and  above  that 
once  brilliant  jacket— “you  South  Caro-  ( Continued  on  Page  31) 


men. 

“Go  bring  a  stretcher.” 

The  men  shook  their  heads  with  a 
grim  smile — they  had  no  stretcher. 

The  boy  talked  dreamily. 

“Say,  Yank,  didn’t  we  give  you  hell 
in — oh,  well,  in  lots  o’  places.  But 
you’ve  got  me.”  The  two  soldiers  were 
lifting  him  in  their  arms.  “Goin’  to 
take  me  to  prison?  Goin’  to  take  me 
out  to  shoot  me,  Yank?  You  are  a 
damned  Yank.”  A  hoarse  growl  rose 
behind  them  and  the  giant  lifted  him¬ 


into  its  sheath  again.  Then  Jake  let 
go  the  wrist. 

“Don’t  tech  it  agin”  he  said,  and  he 
strode  away.  The  big  fellow  lay  blink¬ 
ing.  He  did  not  open  his  lips  when,  in 
a  moment,  Yankee  Jake  slouched  in 
with  a  canteen  of  water.  When  Chad 
came  back,  one  giant  was  drawing  on 
the  other  a  pair  of  socks.  The  other 
was  still  silent  and  had  his  face  turned 
the  other  way.  Looking  up,  Jake  met 
Chad’s  surprised  gaze  with  a  grin. 

A  day  later,  Dan  came  to  his  senses. 


tered  colors  that  he  once  had  borne. 

“These  will  never  be  lowered  as  long 
as  I  live,”  he  said,  “nor  afterwards  if  J 
can  prevent  it.”  And  lowered  they 
never  were.  On  a  little  island  in 
Pacific  Ocean,  this  strange  soldiet 
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Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
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dogs  and  pet  stock 


PUREBRED  NEWFOUNDLAND  puppies.  MAPLE 
.GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

"TAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  Ilimrod,  N.  Y.  otters  coon 

hounds,  Young  stock  and  puppies,  summer  prices,  6 
months  trial. _ _____ _ 

PAINE'S  COLLIE  KENNELS,  South  Ro.valton,  VO 

^FOUR  MALE  PUPPIES,  a  breed  which  has  given 

satisfaction  for  six  years.  Shepherds  for  sale  at.  $8  each 
on  approval.  Six  weeks  old.  LEO  H.  BARNUM,  Pratts- 
rille.  N.  Y. _ *~ 

DON’T  DELAY  and  be  too  late,  get  jour  English  or 

Welsh  Shepherds  now.  Beautiful  pups  from  natural 
heelbiters.  A  few  strict  lieelbiting  trained  Shepherds 
ready  to  work.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock ,  Eggs 

EVERLAY  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Tormohlen  Famous 
strain.  Baby  clucks,  eggs  for  hatching.  SUNNYSLDE 
FARM,  Emporium,  Pa. 

LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS  10c.  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas 
12c.  Wyandottes  13c,  heavies  11c.  Light  mixed  9c. 
CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 

SILVER  SPANGLED  HAMBURG  Eggs.  Fifteen  and 
thirty  lots.  Prepaid.  Safe  delivery.  HARVEY  CRESS- 
MAN,  Richlandtown,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  thrifty  Pure  Bred  Jersey 
Giants  $1.50  per  15.  $3.00  per  45.  Parcel  Post.  C.O.D. 
INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 
~40  BROODER  STOVES  Magic  Reliable  Queen  Irn- 

perial  Blue  Hen  $10  apiece.  Crated  complete.  390  egg 
Prairie  State  Incubators,  line'  $20.  PAUL  ICUHL, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

"  BREEDERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA’S  Finest  Baby 

Cbicks.  Excellent  quality  and  sired  for  productiveness. 
Heavy  breeds,  14c;  light  breeds  12c.  May  delivery,  2c 
less.  Hatches  each  Monday  and  Wednesday.  Illustrative 
catalog.  MILTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Milton,  Pa. 

BLUE  ANDALUSIANS — Going  fast,  but  still  have 

a  few  hatching  eggs  to  offer  at  $2.  per  15;  $G  per 
50.  Be  quick  if  -  you  want  them.  Same  high  quality. 
L.  J.  VAN  SCIYER,  Cioster,  N.  J. _ 

REISER’S  SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns  and 

Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue. 
1.  REISER,  Grampian.  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
L  H.  HISCOCIv,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re- 

quest. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 

Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa, _ 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 

by  large  white  eggs.  ’  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 
S.CAV.  Leghorns,  $20-100;  $180-1000;  Invest  now  and 
taPe  profits  in  1929,  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptional  large  wliite  eggs. 

matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa, _ 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs, 

chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings, 
bff  prices.  Catalogue.  KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— chicks— eggs— extraordin- 
>ty  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers — standard 
wd— low  price— Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.,  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus.  Ohio. 

CHICKS  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Beds,  $14;  Leghorns. 
$12;  .heavy  mixed,  $12;  light,  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAPVER,  Box  26,  McAIisterville,  Pa. _ 

CHICKS  OF  KNOWN  quality  bring  greater  returns. 
16  breeds.  Circular  free.  How  to  raise  Better  Chicks. 
PERRY  POULTRY  FARM,  Perry,  N.  Y. _ 

WOODSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  chicks,  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  S.C.  White  Leghorns  Imported  250-298  egg  strain 
Breeder  of  leghorns  for  28  years.  Catalogue.  DAVID 
HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N,  Y. _ 

CHICKS — PULLETS  From  Barron’s  White  Leghorns, 
Imported  annually  from  Barron,  England;  Big  females, 
long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S 
1’OULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

HEAVIEST  LAYING  BARRED  Rock  pen  all  eastern 

contests  two  consecutive  years.  Records  to  2347.  Cir¬ 
cular.  Chicks  $25  per  hundred.  Cockerels  $5.  H.  VAN 
WINKLE.  Box  A,  Camden,  N.  Y, _ 

CHICKS,  LARGE  TYPE,  Leghorns,  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks,  Guineas,  Stock, 
Eggs,  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  Telford,  Penn, 

CASH  ON  DELIVERY,  Wyekoff  Tancred  strain, 
White  Leghorn  chicks.  Our  own  production  bred  flock. 
100  chicks  $10.50.  500,  $50.  Write  BROOKSIDE 

POULTRY  FARM,  McAIisterville  ,Pa. _ 

BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  Eggs  8  and  10  weeks 
old  Pullets  single  comb  White  Leghorns  only.  Write 
for  price.  ALTOONA  FARM,  R.  Neal  Marshall,  Hones- 
dale.  Pa.  R.  4. 

BABY  CHICKS:  From  heavy  laying  strains  of  Rocks 
and  Reds  $12.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $10.  Mixed 
$9.  prepaid.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  SUNNYSIDE 
HATCHERY.  Liverpool,  Pa. _ * _ 

EGGS— WHITE  CRESTED  Black  Polish  Barred 
Rocks.  Seabrights.  PAINE,  South  Royalton.  Vt. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Large  handsome 
heavy  layers.  Splendid  chicks,  right  prices.  INAVALE 
FARM,  R4,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

SELECTED  JERSEY  BLACK  Giant  eggs  $1.50—15; 

chicks  $19—100.  MRS.  HOMER  BAKER,  Richfield 
Springs,  N.  Y. _ 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns.  Frostproof  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE, 
Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS.  PURE  BARRON  English  White  Leghorns. 

We  import  Large  Trapnested  Birds.  11c  and  up.  Big, 
husky  chicks  hatched  from  our  Egg-bred  Leghorns  in¬ 
sure  success.  Get  free  Catalog,  prices,  before  buying. 
WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  G.  New  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ohio.  •  _ 

TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  G.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Extra  nice  healthy  chicks  March  and  April 
$20  per  100.  May  $15.  June  $12.  Safe  delivery  by 
prepaid  parcel  post  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  R,  4. 

BEST  WHITE  LEGHORN  Chicks,  Tancred  strain. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. _ 

CHICKS:  S.  C.  ENGLISH  White  Leghorn  and  com¬ 
mon  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Bank 
references.  Be  sure  and  get  my  prices  before  ordering. 
CLOYD  NEIMOND,  McAIisterville,  Pa. _ 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  chicks.  S.  C.  Best  quality. 
$16.  per  hundred.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS — Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns  from 
four  and  five  lb.  breeders.  Three  to  ten  weeks  old. 
27c  and  up.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY 
FARM,  Leghorn  Blvd.,  Dansyillo,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


■  THOMPSON  STRAIN  BARRED  Rock  Chicks:  From 
healthy  free  range  stock  April — $12  per  100.  May  and 
June  $10  per  100  postpaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Hatching  eggs  $6  per  100.  Order  direct  from 
this  add.  WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md. 

TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks.  Direct 
from  the  breeder.  Same  stock  as  our  contest  leading 
pens,  carrying  three  generations  of  breeding  over  250. 
Large  eggs.  Every  mating  brooder  tested — vitality  and 
livability  assured.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  and 
Tompkins  Reds  from  real  stock.  Duck  eggs,  11  breeds. 
SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


TURKEYS— LARGE.  PUREBRED,  Mammoth  Bronze 
Dark  colored.  Very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain. 
Y'earlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGER- 
SOLL,  Lowville.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE:  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  Duck 
eggs.  Pearl  Guineas  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stam- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for  hatching, 
ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. _ 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkey  eggs, 
“Baker’s  Bronze  Beauties”  strain.  TROWBRIDGE 
TURKEY  FARM,  Sabinsville,  Pa. _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs.  10  for  $5. 
MRS.  FLOYD  MILLER,  Walton.  N.  Y. _ 

TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  eggs.  $5. 
Free  range  stock.  HOMER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 

W.  HOLLAND  HATCHING  EGGS.  From  Madison 
Square  Garden,  winners.  MRS.  A.  H.  SMITH,  Sodus, 
N.  Y. _ 

TURKEYS  FOR  SALE.  Bourbon  Red  Tom.  Hornings 
strain,  also  eggs  in  season.  SABRINA  TWEEDIE, 
Walton,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  Eggs.  Horning  &  Hons- 
singer  Strain  50c  each.  One  tom.  MRS.  C.  II.  BROOK- 
MAN,  R.  D.  3,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. _ 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  Eggs  $5-10,  Giant  hen 
eggs  $1.75-15.  GEO.  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs  from  healthy 
free  farm  range  stock.  100  eggs  $45.  50,  $23.50.  12,  $6. 
Prepaid.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Val¬ 
uable  instructions  with  order.  HIGHLAND  FARM, 
Sellersville,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  Eggs.  From  large 
old  breeders,  50-$23.50.  12-$6.00.  Prepaid.  Pekin  Duck 
eggs.  100-$11.00.  50-$6.00.  12-$2.00  prepaid.  Ducklings 
$30.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM, 
Sellersville,  Pa. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply.  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKEU  BROS..  Millis,  Mass. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


HIGH  GRADE  SEED  Potatoes — Russets.  Green 
Mountain,  Gold  Coin,  Cohbler.  Banner,  Walter  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Carman  No.  3.  Prices  right.  Catalog  free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  plants.  Leading 
varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00;  5000.  $4.50. 
FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. _ 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  C.O.D.  Frost  proof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants.  All  Varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000. 
$1.00;  5000,  $4.50.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  NOW  Ready.  My  frost  proof 
Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden  Acre  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post  postpaid;  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Express:  1000.  $1.00;  5000.  $4.50; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  prices  as 
Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped  in  moss  and  shipped 
promptly.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD. 
Tifton,  Ga. _ 

STRAWBERRY,  BLACK,  PURPLE  and  Red  Rasp- 
berry  plants,  let  us  mail  you  our  circular,  giving  de¬ 
scription  and  prices.  Our  plants  are  strictly  fresh  dug 
from  new  fields.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  rural  type. 
High  yielding  strain,  grown  by  APPLETON  BROS.. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK — 36  pages,  45  illustrations. 
Describes  171  exquisite  varieties,  many  new.  Tells  how 
to  grow.  It’s  freel  The  famous  bautiful  Rainbow  Col¬ 
lection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

RAISE  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New  two  rowed,  stiff 
strawed,  heavy  yielder.  Also  Burbank  Oats  and  Gold 
Nugget  Corn.  Descriptions  and  samples  free.  LONG- 
ACRE  FARM,  Route  2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and  Rus¬ 
sets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We  pay 
freight.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. _ 

PAY  ON  ARRIVAL— Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  75C-1000.  EMPIRE  PLANT  CO.. 
Albany,  Ga. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Order  today. 
Pay  postman.  500-60C,  1000-$1.  POSTAL  PLANT  CO.. 
Albany,  Ga. 

HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  93%  pure  $10.00  per 
bushel;  Sweet  Clover  95%  pure  $3.00  per  bushel. 
Return  seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Con¬ 
cordia,  Kansas. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY. 
Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Juneberry 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Hardy 
Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS— Ready  now  for  you  to 
transplant  into  cold  frames  or  greenhouse.  $3.  per 
1000.  Postpaid.  Peppers — Ruby  King,  Worldbeater, 
Bull  Nose,  Sunnybrook,  Sweet  Cheese,  and  Chinese 
Giant.  Tomatoes — Langdon's  Earliana,  Penn  State 
Earliana,  Marglobe,  Chalk's  Early  Jewel,  Bonny  Best 
John  Baer,  Stone  and  Matchless.  Send  for  list  of 
other  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

OLD  FASHIONED  HARDY  Flower  Plants.  Holly 
hocks.  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Blue 
Bells,  Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines,  Monkshoods, 
Hardy  Carnations,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy 
Lilies,  Hardy  Phloxes,  Lupines,  Hardy  Pinks,  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  240  other  Perennials  that  will  bloom 
this  summer;'  Pansies,  Asters,  Salvias,  Petunias,  Zin¬ 
nias,  Snapdragons  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants ;  Berry  plants.  Asparagus  roots. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  To  Grow  Sweet  Clover  for  Pasture 


By  Ray  Inman 


THEY  MUST  BE  A  FE W.  X 
OTHER  BRIGHT  FELLERS 
I N  THE  WORLD.  -  SN  HY 
AIMT  HONE  O’  THEM 
EVER  THOUGHT  O'  , 
\  THIS  B  FORE?  / 


^  SUGAR/  "''n 
HIS  SWEET  CLOVER 
Turned  sower  on 
HIM-ANHE'STRYlN' 
TO  SWEETEN  IT 
_ OP  ACAI  m  V 


f  whats  X 

WALT  WHIFFLE 
SPREADIN'  ON 
THAT  FIELD? 


AGE  YOU  GONNA 
DO  ANYTHING 
ABOUT  PASTURE 
SHORTAGE  THIS 
YEAR.LEANDRR? 


/  I  SHOULD. 

SAY  I  AMi 
-I'M  GONNA 
MAKE  THIS 
ONlfc  ABOUT 
TWICET  AS 
-s  SHORT 


to  prevent  summer 
pa  sture  shortage  • 


SOOTHING  PASTORAL  SCENE 


WE  NEVER  CHARGE  EXTRA  FORTHESE 
LITTLE  IDEAS— 'NHAT  would  BE  the  USE? 


it  will  be 

ready  for  pasture  , 

by  September! 

and  its  good  for  a  couple  of  months 

WHAT  IN  THE 
NNORLO  has  come 
OVER  YOU.ROSCOE 
YOU’VE.  Hi^D  THE 
SWEETEST  DISPOSITION 
LATELY' 1 


{-twill  be  readyaiain,' 
2 weeks  earlier  tfvan 
bluegt-ass 


f  ITELLYOU 

IMAGCaY  ITSTHlS 

sweet  cloveR- 

THE  DAD8LAMED 
STUFF  \S 
.  \RRES\STA6LE 


SWEEfClOVER 

0  with  your  small  grain 


(I<5£)  IS 

(450)  30 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE  50  seeds  with  plant¬ 
ing  instructions  10c.  BOX  92,  Greenlane,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  white 
Rurals.  Write  for  prices.  II.  L.  IIODNETT  &  SONS, 
Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

PREMIER  OR  HOWARD  17  Strawberry  Plants  $1.00 
per  100,  $5.00  per  1000.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. 

GLADIOLUS  $1.00  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00.  12  choice 
Dahlias  $1.00.  Catalogue.  20  Evergreen  Trees  $2,00. 
GLADAHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

SEED  CORN — CERTIFIED  West  Branch  Sweep¬ 
stakes  for  sale,  grown  by  Penna  State  College  Instruc¬ 
tions.  95  to  100%'  germination.  $3.  per  bu.  A.  L. 
WINTER  &  SON,  Montoursville,  Pa. _ 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  Onion  Plants  $1 
thousand.  Prompt  shipments.  Good  delivery  guaranteed. 
OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

PURE  STRAIN  BRAND  Certified  and  Near-Certified 
Seed  Potatoes.  Best  proven  varieties.  Northern  Grown. 
Ask  for  price  list.  A-  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  Estab¬ 
lished  1889,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

GLADOLI,  CHOICE  COLLECTION  of  new  and  stand¬ 
ard  kinds.  Write  for  catalogue.  Exceptionally  choice 
mixture,  large  flowering  kinds  at  $2.50  per  hundred. 
ECHO  HEIGHTS  FARM,  Jordan,  N.  Y.  R.  2. 

MASTODON  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
$2.50  per  100.  $15.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  auantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A..  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  and  Russet 
Rurals.  Buy  direct  from  one  of  New  Yorks’  Premier 
growers,  car  lots  or  less.  A.  A.  WEEKS,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Set  Our  “FROSTPROOF"  Cabbage  and  Onion 
plants,  and  mature  crop  three  weeks  earlier  300,  $1.00; 
500,  $1.75;  1000,  $2.75;  10,000,  $20.  All  delivered 

prepaid.  Prompt  shipment,  good  plants  delivered  or 
money  refunded.  J.  P.  COpNCILL  COMPANY, 
Franklin,  Virginia. 

CERTIFIED  LATHAM  AND  HERBERT  RASPBER¬ 
RIES,  Howard  17  and  Mastodon  Strawberries,  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus.  Other  leading  varieties  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  Prices  low.  Everything  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants — 
Special  wholesale  Prices:  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00;  5000, 
$9.00;  10,000,  $17.50  all  charges  prepaid.  Fine  Plants, 
good  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  WHOLE- 
SALE  PLANT  COMPANY,  Thomasville,  Ga. _ 

DAHLIAS.  ASSORTED  not  labeled.  $1.  a  dozen 
prepaid.  ANER  L.  SMITH,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 

ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 

Of  American  Agriculturist  published  weekly 
at  10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  for  April 
1,  1929. 

State  of  New  .  York,  County  of  Dutchess,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist,  and  that  the  following 
is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a 
daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y.;  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  139  Caryl  Avenue, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Managing  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  139 
Caryl  Avenue,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. ;  Business  Manager, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  ahd  also  im¬ 
mediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual 
owners  must  be  given.  If  owned'  by  a  firm,  company, 
or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given).  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr„  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion,  N.  Y. ;  E.  R.  Eastman,  139  Caryl  Avenue,  Yon¬ 
kers,  N.  Y.;  Elinor  F.  Morgenthau,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y.;  Henry  Morgenthau,  1133  5th  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning,  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  on  the  books  of 
the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  his  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  .  (This  in¬ 

formation  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

H.  Morgenthau,  Jr.‘ 

Publisher. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day 
of  March. 

(Seal)  Elizabeth  Campbell. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1929.) 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


MILLIONS.  CABBAGE,  ONIONS,  and  Tomato 
Plants  $1.  1000.  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants  $1.75  1000, 
Gladiolus  Bulbs  $1.  Hundred.  CLARK  PLANT  CO., 
Thomasville,  Ga. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  Irish  Cobblers  and 
original  strain  Carman  No.  3.  Buy  direct  from  grower. 
Write  today  for  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y. 

SEED  CORN.  Germination  97%.  Grow  Oswego 
Ensilage  for  quality  silage.  Write  HAYNES  SNYDER, 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIA  TUBERS  25-$2.00.  Good  large  varieties, 
postpaid.  Shrubs.  Roses,  price  list.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  R,  2,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. _ 

CERTIFIED  RUSSET  SEED  Potatoes.  College  in¬ 
spected.  One  year  from  Michigan.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  J.  W.  HOPKINS  &  SON,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

CORNELL  NO.  11  Seed  Corn.  From  the  original 
source  of  this  dual  purpose  corn.  $3.50  a  bushel  de¬ 
livered  to  your  station.  R.  E.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS— Grow  bigger  and  bet- 
ter  Onions.  Frostproof.  Postpaid:  200-55c;  500-$1.00; 
1,000-$1.75.  Transplanted  Cabbage  Plants:  three  dozen. 
40c;  500-$4,00.  PORT  MELLINGER,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 

A  GREEN  DAHLIA  at  last,  this  marvelous  freak  of 
nature  and  10  Giant  labeled  Dahlias  $2.50.  Regular 
value  $7.50.  12  beautiful  labeled  Dahlias  all  colors 

for  $1.,  worth  $3.50.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM,  Step¬ 
ney,  Conn. 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  and  Bermuda  Onion 
plants.  Prepaid  mail,  500-$l;  l,000-$2.  Expressed, 
5,000-$3.75;  10,000-$7.50.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS. 
Tifton,  Ga, 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  plants  and  Bermuda 
Onion  plants.  500-65c  and  postage;  1,000-$1  and  post¬ 
age;  5,000-$3.75  and  express  charges.  EUREKA 
FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 

EARLY  JUNE  RED  Raspberry  sets  for  sale.  The 
earliest,  largest,  heaviest  bearing  berry  grown.  Send  for 
literature  telling  what  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  says  of  the  June.  $20,  thousand,  $3,  hundred. 
LESTER  BENNETT.  Victor,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS.  Columbian  purple 
also  Kansas,  Cumberland,  Plum  Farmer,  Black  Caps. 
Prices  60c  doz.  $3  hundred  delivered.  CHAS.  WHEEL¬ 
ER,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A, 
301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS,  FARMERS,  Milkers, 

laborers  supplied  immediately.  INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR  AGENCY,  153  Bowery,  N.  Y.  C. 

NOW  !s  THE  TIME  to  give  In  your  orders  for 

good,  reliable  Gardeners,  Farmers,  Milkers.  Laborers 
(all  kinds  of  help)  state  wages  and  write  to  GERMAN 
EMPLOYMENT  AGENCY,  228  E.  74th.  New  York 
City.  Free  of  charge  to  Employers. 


HELP  WANTED 


AGENTS:  SELL  TROUSERS,  Overalls,  Dry  Goods, 
Etc.  Some  advertised  brands.  Write  FREEMAN  E. 
HUNTER  CO.,  Riverton,  N.  J. _ _ 

WANTED:  A  Man  to  work  a  large  equipped  dairy 
farm  on  equal  shares.  Address  V.  D.,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

ASSOCIATION  TESTERS  'NEEDED  in  New  York 

State.  Give  age,  experience  in  dairy  work  and  refer¬ 
ences.  G.  W.  TAILBY,  JR.,  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS— Make  $25.00— $100.00  weekly,  selling  Comet 
Sprayers  and  Autowashers  to  farmers  and  Autoists.  All 
brass.  Throws  continuous  stream.  Established  35  years. 
Particulars  free.  RUSLER  CO.,  Johnstown.  Ohio, 
Box  C  12. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SIXTY  ACRES— Fertile.  Nearly  new  house.  Twenty 
acres  timber.  Good  barns,  near  school.  J.  I.  PHILLIPS, 
Delmar,  Delaware. 

WANTED,  RESPONSIBLE  PARTY  to  live  free  of 
rent  on  60  acre  farm  in  New  Jersey,  not  under  culti¬ 
vation,  to  take  care  of  property.  Situated  on  main 
roads,  farm  house  in  good  condition.  Large  chicken 
coops,  vegetable  garden.  W’illing  to  make  lease.  Apply, 
giving  all  particulars  to  E.  H.  care  of  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

DESIRABLE  DAIRY  FARMS  for  sale  in  Erie 
County,  Penna.,  for  a  trifle  more  than  the  original 
first  mortgages.  From  80  to  260  acres  in  each.  Good 
buildings.  Near  improved  highways,  good  markets, 
churches  and  schools.  These  farms  are  bargains  as 
they  must  be  sold  this  spring.  Terms:  one-fifth  cash, 
balance  in  long  time  mortgages  with  low  interest. 
THOS.  W.  SPOFFORD,  Agent,  512  Masonic  Temple, 
Erie,  Pa. 

DEL-MAR-VA— THE  MARKET  BASKET  OF  THE 
EAST.  Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  markets. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  permeates  Peninsula.  Splendid 
productive  land,  .farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes. 
Low  prices.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little  snow 
and  freezing.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet.  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress  164  Del-Mar-Va  Building.  Salisbury.  Md. 

FOR  SALE.  170  acre,  stone  road,  big  buildings,  good 
water,  fruit,  timber.  150  purebred  Delaine  sheep.  40 
ton  hay.  $6000,  $4000  cash,  balance  mortgage  on  farm. 
220  acres,  big  barn  and  house.  $7000  cash.  A  good 
farm  on  Star  mail  route,  to  be  paved.  CLARE 
GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. _ 

160  ACRES  ON  RIVER,  20  Cows.  Only  $1000  re¬ 
quired.  includes  cows,  teams,  machinery,  tools;  over 
$3100  income  from  milk;  pleasant  7-room  house,  few 
steps  state  highway:  several  barns,  silo.  etc.  Real  pro¬ 
ducer,  $10,000  complete,  only  $1000  down.  See  pg.  52. 
Also  many  letters  telling  of  money-making,  money-sav¬ 
ing  Strout  Service.  Write  now  for  this  big  free  catalog 
of  1000  bargains  and  553  pictures.  STROUT  AGENCY, 
255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


MUSKRAT  FURS  WANTED.  Black— Large  $3.50. 
Medium  $2.50.  Brown — Large  $2.50.  Medium  $1.50.  All 
furs  wanted.  EVERETTE  SHERMAN,  Whitman,  Mass. 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  specialize  in 
Wool  and  Pelts,  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write 
for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  AND  250  Letter  Heads 
only  $3.00,  500  of  each  $5.00.  Cuts  used  free.  Write 
your  wants.  INDEPENDENT  PRESS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

BEST  PRINTING,  Least  Money.  500  excellent  en¬ 
velopes,  $1.50  postpaid.  Write  us  your  requirements. 
HONESTY  PRESS.  Putney,  Vermont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO..  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. _ 

LEARN  AUCTIONEERING  at  home.  Every  student 
successful.  SCHOOL,  Box  707,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

BARRELS  OF  SLIGHTLY  damaged  crockery— Hotel 
chinaware  —  Cookingware  —  Glassware  —  Pottery.  E. 
SWASEY  COMPANY.  Portland,  Maine. _ 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  Successful  grafting. 
1  lb.  50c;  3  lbs.  $1.25  postpaid.  D.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO., 
So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

AVIATION — If  you  are  interested  in  aviation  in¬ 
struction  and  earning  while  learning,  write  WEEKS 
AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION,  Dept.  BH.  for  free  in¬ 
formation  without  obligation.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de- 

signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  Three-face  lamps  and  old 
glassware  bought,  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

BALSAM  PILLOWS  filled  with  fresh  Adirondack 

Balsam  $1.25  postpaid.  Makes  an  ideal  gift.  Fill  your 
own  pillow;  enough  balsam  in  bulk  for  two  pillows, 
$1.00  postpaid.  WONDER  GIFT  SHOP,  Box  24,  New¬ 
comb,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS.  End  crow  pests  and  replanting.  Treat 
corn  seed  with  guaranteed  formula  costing  few  cents 
per  bushel.  Same  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.  R 
WHEELER.  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. _ 

CORTLAND  APPLE  WOOD  for  grafting;  large  sup¬ 
ply  excellent  wood.  MARTIN  TIIEW,  Arthursburg, 
N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Five  cars  Clover.  Mixed,  and  Timothy 
hay.  Baled  ready  to  ship.  MARYDALE  STOCK 
FARMS,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

CASH  PAID  for  old  pictures  published  by  Currier  & 
Ives  or  N.  Currier  or  others.  Send  description,  con¬ 
dition,  size  and  price  wanted.  Write  today.  NOVAL 
STEWART,  Binghamton,  N.  A". 

IOWA  CREAM  SEPARATOR'  slightly  used,  M  25, 

not  needed,  write.  ADELIA  CLANSZ,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.,  90c; 
5,  $1.25;  10,  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.,  60c;  5,  90c;  10, 
$1.50,  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Kentucky. 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  Smoking  five  lbs. 
$1.50;  Ten  $2.50;  Fifty  Cigars  $1.85;  pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  CO.,  West  Paducah, 
Kentucky 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.50; 
Smoking,  5  lbs.  $1.25.  Fifty  cigars  $1.75.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  Paducah.  Ivy. 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO.  Chewing, 
5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-$2.50.  Smoking,  10.  $1.75.  Pipe  Free. 
Pay  Postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — Best  grade,  guaranteed. 
Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.00;  12,  $2.00.  Smoking,  10,  $1.50. 
pipe  free.  Pay  when  received.  VALLEY  FARMERS, 
Murray,  Kentucky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


20  YARDS  DRESS  GOODS.  Percales.  Ginghams. 
Voiles,  etc.,  $1.90.  3  lbs.  Silks  $1.  Pay  postman  plus 
postage.  Large  package  Silks  or  Velvets  25c  postpaid. 
NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  661  Main  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

PATCHWORK  7  pounds  Percales,  Ginghams  $1.  4 
lbs.  creton  samples  $1.  3  lbs.  woolens  $1.,  suitable 

for  Boy’s  Knee  Pants.  3  lbs.  White  Flannel  $1.  3  lbs. 
Chambray  Remnants  $1.  3  lbs.  Corduroy  Remnants  $1. 
Nile  Green  only.  Pay  postman  Plus  postage.  NATION¬ 
AL  TEXTILE  CO..  661  Main  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  3  pair  $1.00. 
Black,  gunmetal,  grey,  beige,  nude,  French  nude;  sizes 
8% -10.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT 
SALES  COMPANY,  Norwood,  Mass. 


Have  a  Debate  in  Your 
Grange 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 
for  an  outline  on  the  subject : 

Is  prohibition  under  present 
conditions  a  damage  rather  than 
a  benefit ? 

American  Agriculturist 
461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


American  Agriculturist,  April  13,  1939 

Meet  These  New  York 
Master  Farmers 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
that  he  specializes  in  producing  i^iilk 
of  an  unusual  quality. 

Two  interesting  sidelights  are  the 
tennis  court  just  across  the  road  which 
Mr.  Nichols  has  helped  his  children  to 
build,  and  the  fact  that  his  hired  man 
lives  in  one  half  of  the  house  with  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  conveniences  that  are 
enjoyed  by  Mr.  Nichols’  family.  The 
tennis  court  indicates  that  Mr.  Nichols 
believes  in  the  old  adage  “All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,” 
while  the  consideration  given  to  living 
conditions  goes  a  long  way  towarc 
solving  the  problem  of  keeping  a  hirec 
man. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  a  member  of  his  local 
church,  the  farm  bureau  and  grange. 
He  is  an  officer  in  the  Grange,  and  last 


Mr.  Thomas  McKeary 

year  attended  every  Grange  meeting. 
The  picture  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  mention  of  the  family. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols  have  six  chil¬ 
dren,  three  of  them  are  now  in  high 
school,  two  of  them  have  attended 
business  school  and  one  is  at  present 
attending  the  Ithaca  Conservatory  of 
Music. 


The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

( Continued  from  Page  28) 
grave  today  the  tattered  emblem  still 
sways  in  southern  air. 

A  week  earlier,  two  Rebels  and  two 
Yankees  started  across  the  mountain 
together — Chad  and  Dan  and  the  giant 
Dillon  twins — Chad  and  Yankee  Jake 
afoot.  Up  Lonesome  they  went  toward 
the  shaggy  flank  of  Black  Mountain 
where  the  Great  Reaper  had  mowed 
down  Chad’s  first  friends.  The  logs  of 
the  cabin  were  still  standing,  though 
the  roof  was  caved  in  and  the  yard  was 
a  tangle  of  undergrowth.  A  dull  pain 
settled  in  Chad’s  breast,  while  he  looked, 
and  as  they  were  climbing  the  spur,  he 
choked  when  he  caught  sight  of  the 
graves  under  the  big  poplar. 

There  was  the  little  pen  he  had  buil 
over  his  foster-mother’s  grave  sti 
undisturbed.  He  said  nothing  and,  as 
they  went  down  the  spur,  across  the 
river  and  up  Pine  Mountain,  he  kep 
his  gnawing  memories  to  himself.  On) 
ten  years  before,  and  he  seemed  an  0  . 
old  man  now.  He  recognized  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  slept  the  first  mg 
after  he  ran  away  and  awakened  0 
that  fearful  never-rorgotten  storm  a 
sunrise,  which  lived  in  his  memory  no) 
as  a  mighty  portent  of  the  storms 
human  passion  that  had  swept  arolL 
him  on  many  a  battle-field.  There  w 
the  very  tree  where  he  had  killed  ^ 
squirrel  and  the  rattlesnake.  ^ 
bursting  spring  now,  but  the  hues 
laurel  and  rhododendron  were 
broken.  Down  Kingdom  Come 
went.  Here  was  where  he  had  met 
old  cow,  and  here  was  the  little 
where  Jack  had  fought  Whizzer  an 
had  fought  Tad  Dillon  and  where 
had  first  seen  Melissa. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Why  Throw  Good  Money  After  Bad  ? 


Can  you  give  me  information  about  the 
National  Business  Analytical  Corporation 
:0f  New  York  City.  I  hold  some  stock  in 
the  Commonwealth  Finance  Corporation 
0f  New  York  which  has  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  representative  of  the  National 
Business  Analytical  Corporation  has 
been  trying  to  get  us  to  advance  them 
!0  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  my  stock 
holdings  in  cash  indicating  that  they 
would  take  action  against  the  officers  of 
the  Commonwealth  Finance  Corporation. 
This  man  said  they  had  plenty  of  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  that  they  might  be  able  to  se¬ 
cure  the  return  of  some  of  our  invest¬ 
ment.  1  told  him  I  would  have  to  think 
it  over  first  and  I  am  writing  to  you  im¬ 
mediately  to  get  your  advice. 

ON  investigation  we  learn  that  the 
National  Business  Analytical  Cor¬ 
poration  has  solicited  owners  of  stock 
in  several  companies  that  have  failed 
indicating  that  they  would  be  able  to 
secure  the  return  of  some  of  the  money 


Money  Collected  for  A.A. 

Subscribers  in 

1928 

January  . 

.  ..$  320.92 

February  . 

.  .  1,212.56 

March . 

.  .  354.76 

April  . 

.  .  544.46 

May . 

.  .  570.11 

June  . 

.  .  646.31 

July . 

.  .  198.33 

August  . . 

.  .  450.41 

September  . 

.  .  .  347.66 

October . 

.  .  .  562.48 

November  . 

.  .  .  225.97 

December . 

.  .  .  605.21 

$6,039.18 

invested.  On  analyzing  their  propo¬ 
sition  it  develops  that  the  money  which 
they  ask  for  is  to  be  used  in  making 
a  full  and  complete  audit  and  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  books  of  the  company 
and  to  report  thereon  with  appropriate 
recommendations  to  enable  the  owners 
of  the  stock  to  recover  their  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  National  Business  Analytical 
Corportion  is  not  bound  by  agreement 
to  institute  any  action  against  the 
company  which  issued  the  stock.  They 
state,  “if  in  our  opinion  an  action  may 
be  productive  of  beneficial  results  to 
the  stockholders  we  will,  at  our  own 
cost  and  expense,  institute  such  action 
and  pay  all  necessary  expenses.” 

Recently  an  Ohio  court  refused  to 
permit  the  National  Business  Analyti¬ 
cal  Corporation  to  examine  the  books 
of  the  Continental  Clay  Company,  a 
company  whose  stockholders  they  had 
been  soliciting. 

With  these  facts  our  subscribers  will 
be  able  to  judge  the  chance  they  might 
have  of  securing  returns  for  money 
Paid  to  the  National  Business  Analyti¬ 
cal  Corporation.  As  a  general  rule  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  when  a  poor  invest¬ 
ment  is  made  it  will  not  help  any  to 
throw  good  money  after  bad. 


College  of  Agriculture  and  ask  for  Bul¬ 
letin  E  -137,  on  the  Bang  abortion  dis¬ 
ease  of  cattle. 


You  Are  Loaning  Money 
When  You  Buy  Stocks 

JUDGING  from  the  activity  of  stock 
salesmen,  the  returns  from  farming 
are  increasing.  Every  mail  brings  us 
letters  that  tell  of  losses  from  invest¬ 
ments.  There  are  all  kinds  of  stocks, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers 
they'  may  be  grouped  into  three 
classes. 

The  first  class  includes  stock  whose 
promoter  knows  is  worthless  when  he 
attempts  to  sell  it  to  you.  When  you 
buy  this  kind  of  stock  your  money  is 
gone.  Legal  action  may  later  result  in 
a  prison  sentence  for  the  promoter, 
which  of  course  does  not  help  the 
pocketbook  of  the  man  who  has  al¬ 
ready  invested. 

In  the  second  class  we  would  put 
stock  of  new  enterprises.  The  men 
back  of  a  new  concern  may  have  every 
confidence  that  it  will  succeed.  Their 
judgment,  however,  may  be  bad  or 
unavoidable  conditions  may  develop 
which  may  cause  the  company  to  fail. 


The  investor  however,  has  no  recourse. 
When  you  buy  stock  you  are  really 
lending  money  to  the  company  on  the 
belief  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  a 
profit  and  pay  you  dividends. 

We  would  include  in  the  third  class 
all  stock  in  old  established  enterprises 
where  dividends  have  been  paid  for 
years.  The  fact  that  dividends  have 
been  regularly  paid  in  the  past  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  company  will  continue 
to  pay  them  yet  even  here  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  chance  that  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  the  company  will  make 
it  impossible  to  show  a  profit. 

Our  suggestion  is  to  buy  only  stock 
that  is  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  then  only  when  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  investment  is  thoroughly 
understood. 


May  Hunt  on  Own  Farm 
With  License 

I  would  like  to  know  if  by  posting  my 
land,  am  I  required  by  law  to  own  a 
license  to  hunt  and  trap.  There  are  a 
good  many  muskrats  on  my  land  and  I 
think  I  could  just  as  well  have  them  as 
some  one  else.  A  nice  spring  brook  runs 
right  through  my  pasture,  flows  into  a 
pond  on  another  man’s  land  and  just  as 
soon  as  the  season  opens  people  are  right 
here  as  it  is  near  town  and 'they  enjoy  it. 
Please  give  me  what  information  you 
can. 

THERE  is  an  exception  to  the  law 
requiring  licenses  for  fishermen  and 
trappers,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  an 
owner  of  land  or  his  renter  who  wishes 
to  fish  and  hunt  on  that  land.  This  he 
can  do  without  a  license,  but  this  is 
as  far  as  it  goes.  The  exception  does 
not  include  friends. 


For  Those  Who  Buy  Baby  Chicks 


Government  Fights  Fake 
Remedies 

OUR  readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
steps  taken  by  the  government 
against  numerous  fake  remedies,  sold 
as  cures  for  every  disease  known  to 
®an  and  beast.  For  example,  an  al- 
Ieged  cure  for  contagious  abortion  of 
cattle  was  found  by  them  to  consist  of 
Nothing  more  than  brown  sugar  and 
wneat  bran.  Nine  and  one-half  pounds 
°i  the  “remedy”  cost  less  than  forty 
cents  to  produce,  and  was  sold  for 
va.OO.  This  product  is  no  longer  for 
sale,  it 

is  claimed  that  the  monthly 
sales  were  over  $15,000,  and  it  is  ob- 
jaous  that  the  stopping  of  this  fraud 
y  the  government  is  saving  cattle 
owners  at  least  $180,000  a  year.  Our 
oaders  who  are  interested  in  learning 
about  contagious  abortion  will  do 
well  to  write  to  the  New  York  State 


EACH  year  at  this  time  we  have 
learned  to  expect  a  considerable 
number  of  complaints  against  baby 
chick  advertisers.  In  fact  the  most  re¬ 
putable  hatcheries  themselves  have 
learned  to  expect  a  certain  number  of 
complaints  per  thousand  orders  filled. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  baby  chicks  are 
living  creatures,  complaints  against 
hatcheries  are  more  difficult  to  settle 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  con¬ 
cerned  than  complaints  against  adver¬ 
tisers  who  deal  in  other  products.  We 
often  ask  ourselves  just  how  far  we 
can  go  in  asking  for  adjustments  from 
advertisers  and  to  just  what  extent  our 
subscribers  are  justified  in  blaming  the 
hatchery  when  chicks  fail  to  grow  as 
well  as  might  be  expected. 

In  the  first  place  we  wish  to  again 
repeat  that  we  check  up  very  closely 
on  advertisements  and  refuse  to  accept 
any  where  it  is  evident  that  the  firm 
conducts  a  fraudulent  business.  We 
have  refused  to  accept  several  adver¬ 
tisements  where  it  developed  that  the 
firm  did  not  hatch  their  own  chicks 
but  were  shopping  around  and  were 
buying  them  wherever  they  could  find 
them. 

Reliable  Hatcheries  Aim  to 
Please 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  reliable  chick 
hatcheries  to  state  that  they  are  vitally 
interested  in  pleasing  our  subscribers. 
Any  advertiser  realizes  that  the  profit 
comes  from  the  repeat  business.  In 
other  words  the  cost  of  advertising 
takes  off  most  of  the  profit  from  the 
first  order  received. 

Most  hatcheries  guarantee  live  deliv¬ 
ery  of  the  chicks.  When  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  the  buyer  should  inspect  them 
in  the  presence  of  the  postman  or  ex¬ 
press  agent  and  put  in  a  claim  for  any 
chicks  which  are  dead.  In  fact  most 
hatcheries  put  in  a  few  chicks  above 
the  number  ordered  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
make  second  shipments. 

The  type  of  complaints  that  cause 
the  most  trouble  and  which  are  very 
difficult  to  adjust,  are  those  in  which 
the  buyer  states  that  the  chicks  be¬ 
gan  to  die  within  a  few  days  after 
they  were  received  until  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  them  were  lost.  In  many 
cases  the  hatchery  is  blamed  for  this 
loss  and  the  buyer  feels  that  they  are 
conducting  a  fraudulent  business. 

Many  Causes  for  Death  of  Chicks 

There  are  any  number  of  troubles 
that  can  kill  off  baby  chicks  very 
quickly  during  the  first  week  of  their 
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Also  FREE  ON  COUPON — the“$5,O0O”CIRCULAR 
giving  amazing  125 -Picture  story  of 

T he“ Pocket  Machine  Shop!” 

wlth~its  1-TON  POWER-GEAR 
It  Outgrips  a  40-Lb.  Vise! 


The  ‘hand-grip' 
of.a  tiny  Rubber  band  holds 
the  Hardest-to-Hold  thing 
known  against  a  30O-Pound'Pull! 

Its  10-to-l  ratio  Power-Gear- 
Transmission  gives  VOUR  hands 
the  1-TON  GRIP  of  20  Hands, 
yet  -  YOU  CAN  GRIP  A  HAIR. 

An  Automatic  Lock'Grlp  Ratchet  Wrench 

Speed  VISE 
Parallel 
PLIERS 
Plus 


life.  Among  these  are  chilling  either 
before  or  after  they  are  put  into  the 
brooder  house,  improper  feeding,  over¬ 
feeding  and  over  heating.  Many  com¬ 
plaints  state  that  the  chicks  die  from 
white  diarrhea.  This  may  or  may  not 
he  the  real  trouble  but  at  any  rate 
buyers  cannot  logically  expect  chicks 
free  from  white  diarrhea  unless  they 
are  advertised  as  such  by  hatcheries 
in  which  case  they  will  sell  for  a  pre¬ 
mium  above  those  not  so  guaranteed. 

We  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  ad¬ 
just  complaints  where  orders  fail  to 
be  filled  or  where  it  is  evident  that  the 
hatchery  itself  has  made  an  error.  The 
fact  that  we  advertise  only  reputable 
firms  means  that  they  are  ready  and 
willing  to  make  an  adjustment  when 
they  are  in  the  wrong.  In  fact  many 
of  them  go  even  farther  than  this  and 
will  replace  chicks  at  a  reduction  in 
price  which  die  after  they  are  received. 
No  hatchery  however,  can  do  more 
than  guarantee  live  delivery  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  stay  in  business. 

What  to  Do 

We  make  the  following  suggestions 
to  our  readers,  in  order  that  they  may 
get  a  greater  degree  of  satisfaction 
from  their  purchases. 

1.  Buy  only  from  reliable  hatcheries. 

2.  Baby  chicks  are  sold  at  different  prices 
and  in  general  you  get  what  you  pay 
for.  If  you  want  extra  good  chicks  you 
must  expect  to  pay  a  good  price  for 
them. 

3.  Inspect  the  chicks  before  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted  and  put  in  a  claim  for  any 
chicks  which  are  dead. 

4.  Use  extreme  caution  that  the  chicks 
are  not  chilled  in  transferring  them 
from  their  boxes  to  the  brooder  house. 
Arrange  with  the  post  man  to  notify 
you  by  telephone  when  they  arrive  and 
plan  to  go  to  the  post  office  immediate¬ 
ly  and  get  them. 

5.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  get 
in  touch  with  your  county  farm  bureau 
agent  or  state  college  and  follow  their 
recommendations  as  to  feeding  and 
care  of  the  chicks. 

In  closing,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
under  the  best  of  conditions  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  in  which  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  risk  in  raising  chicks  can  be 
entirely  eliminated.  Even  if  you  were 
to  hatch  your  chicks  yourself  you 
would  find  that  your  troubles  were  not 
entirely  taken  care  of.  Where  there  is 
a  just  cause  for  complaint  we  ask  that 
you  write  the  Service  Bureau  imme¬ 
diately  as  the  chance  of  getting  an  ad¬ 
justment  is  much  better  than  where 
complaints  are  delayed  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time. 


No.  3— for  all  Wire,  No.  2 -far  all  Pipe 
chain,  spring- mak-  work,“chewed”nuts 
ing,  fence  work, etc.  in  tight  places,  etc. 

No  1,  Universal— for  ALL  Pliers,  Nut  Wrench, 

Vise  and  Clamp,  Spring-making  Work,  etc. 

EIFEL-ftm  puerench  kit 

(Say  ‘ ‘ Eye-f el— Flash’ ’)  “The  T.N.T.  of  Tools” 

You  get  the  amazingly  Quicker,  Better,  Easier, 

Universal  Tool  Service  ot  Nos.  1 , 2  &  3— Convert¬ 
ible  in  1/S  second— in  this  new  24-Ounce  Master 
Tool  Kit— for  the  Price  of  One  Good  Tool;  yet  it 
Does  the  Work  ot  the  best  other  tools  Weighing 
60  pounds  and  Costing  SSO.OO! 

Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Men  and  Women 
are  using  these  wonder  Kits  to  make  Homes 
and  Estates  more  comfortable  — Farms,  Shops, 
etc.,  more  profitable;  to  get  more  and  better 
service  from  Auto’s  and  all  mechanical  devices 
with  a  huge  saving  in  money,  time  and  energy! 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy.  Just  try  a 
PlieRench  Kit  Once,  and  you’d  no  more  go 
back  to  other  tools  than  to  the  ancient  Ox-cart! 

With  each  Kit  a  S.l-page  Manual  of  Mechanics 

(A  GUARANTEED!  SUPER-QUALITY  PRODUCT  (©’29-J.E.) 

“It’s  a  Life  Saver  on  the  ‘  Farm — the  One  Right 
Remedy  for  All  farm  Tool  Problems.  Saves  many 
times  its  low  cost  in  the  4  weeks’  Free  Trial!” 


A  Great  Spring  and  Summer  Money-Maker 
for  PlieRench  Factory  Representatives — Full  or  Part 
Time.  Amazing  PlieRench  Demonstration  sells  at 
sight — makes  $75-$200  weekly  all  year  ’round. 


Mail  Valuable  Coupon  Above  NOW! 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 

A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry , 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  thehome.barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison,  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money* Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

K-R-O 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


‘Royal” 

Modern  Bathroom  $52— 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  Line 
of  Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced 
prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  20, 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 
To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 
OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


More  than  ever. . . 

C7&e  MAYTAG  is  a 

help  to  the  farmwife 


FOR  years  and  years,  the  Maytag 
has  been  the  favorite  farm  wash¬ 
er,  serving  equally  well  the  home 
with  or  without  electricity.  Its  roomy, 
cast  -  aluminum  tub  and  gyrafoam 
washing  action  changed  the  farm 
washday  to  an  hour  or  two  of  pleasant 
employment.  The  grimiest  work 
clothes  are  washed  perfectly  clean 
without  hand  rubbing.  The  Roller 
Water  Remover  makes  wringing  safer, 
easier  and  more  thorough.  The 
Maytag  enjoys  the  largest  farm  sale 
of  any  washer. 


\x  now* 

a  CHURN 

attachment 

Jon/our  Maytag 


The  washer  that  holds  world  leader¬ 
ship  in  both  farm  and  city  homes,  now 
offers  you  a  high-grade,  three-gallon 
aluminum  churn  attachment.  The 
churn  sets  over  the  gyratator  post  of 
the  Maytag  and  the  same  power  that 
washes  your  clothes  churns  the  butter. 
Water  placed  in  the  washer  tub  about 
the  churn  keeps  the  cream  at  the  most 
desirable  churning  temperature.  It 
takes  but  a  minute  to  get  it  ready.  It 
is  simple,  durable  and  easily  cleaned. 


Free  Trial  Washing 


/ Gasoline\ 
\ Multi-Motor 


Telephone  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer.  Use  a  Maytag  for  your 
'  next  washing  without  cost  or  obligation.  If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself, 

don’t  keep  it.  Deferred  payments  you'll  never  miss. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton ,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851  No.  Broad  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa 


The  Maytag  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N.Z. 


MAYTAG  RADIO 
PROGRAMS 

WBZ-A,  Boston.  KDKA, 
Pittsburgh.  WCAU,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  WTAM,  Cleveland. 
WLW,  Cincinnati.  KYW, 
Chicago.  WCCO,  Minne¬ 
apolis.  KOIL,  Omaha. 
KMBC,  Kansas  City. 
WBAP,  Fort  Worth.  KGW, 
Portland.  KFRC,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  KNX,  Los  Angeles. 
KLZ,  Denver.  KSL,  Salt 
Lake  City.  CFCA,  Toronto. 
KM  OX,  St.  Louis.  WJR. 
Detroit. 

Over  50  stations  now  on 
the  schedule;  watch  news- 
i afers_for  date  and  hour^ 


Interchangeable  Power 


The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor  is 
now  in  its  fifteenth  year  and  Maytag  is  the 
world’s  largest  producer  of  single-cylinder, 
two-cycle  gasoline  engines.  By  removing 
only  four  bolts,  the  gasoline  Multi-Motor 
is  interchangeable  with  the  electric  motor. 
High-grade  Bronze  Bearings,  flood -proof 
carburetor,  Bosch  high-tension  magneto 
and  speed  governor,  give  it  a  steady  flow 
of  reliable  power.  A  step  on  the  pedal 
starts  it. 
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He  Was  My  Boyhood  Friend 

A  Fireside  Reflection  On  One  Who  Served  Us  for  Three  Generations 


Jared  Van  Wagenen ,  Jr. 

older)  men  who 


I  AM  setting  down  here,  in-so-far  as  I  am 
able,  the  simple  and  unadorned  life  story 
of  John  Brown,  sometime  of  County  Caven, 
Ireland,  and  later  of  Lawyersville,  N.  Y., 
the  hamlet  where  he  was  for  fifty-six  years  a 
resident  and  in  whose  churchyard  he  lies 
buried.  He  was  in  truth  my  boyhood  friend 
’>v  although  there  was  a  gulf  of 
,!.&  some  sixty  years  between 
his  birth  and  mine.  And 
because  of  the  regard  for 
him  which  I  cherish,  I  have 
in  mind  to  write  some  things 
which  I  cannot  forget  con¬ 
cerning  him  and  because 
there  is  no  shameful  fact 
that  must  needs  be  conceal¬ 
ed,  I  can  use  his  name  and 
if  any  middle  aged  (or 
knew  him  (our  neighbors) 
chance  to  read  this  screed,  they  will  bear  wit¬ 
ness  that  I  write  the  truth. 

Of  what  the  historians  call  “documentary 
evidence”  I  have  almost  none.  I  fix  the  year 
of  his  coming  with  considerable  certainty  as 
1848  because  he  used  to  tell  me  that  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Lawyersville  “the  year  before  they 
built  the  brick  church”.  He  was  even  then  a 
man  no  longer  young — at  least  not  a  boy — for 
he  had  a  strapping  wife  and  I  think  a  couple 
of  bairns.  I  take  it  that,  like  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  fleeing  the 
terrible  potato  famine 
of  the  1840s  and  he 
came  directly  to  Law¬ 
yersville  because  he  had 
friends  here  who  had 
preceded  him  and  who 
had  assured  him  that 
America  was  a  land  of 
plenty  and  of  promise, 
meaning  thereby  that  al¬ 
ways  there  were  pota¬ 
toes  enough  to  go  round 
with  perhaps  fowl  in  the 
pot  of  a  Sunday  and  al¬ 
ways  rough  labor  of  a 
sort  for  willing  hands  to 
do.  Having  these,  with 
possibly  a  fat  pig  to  call 
their  own  in  the  autumn, 
this  tide  of  Irish  exiles 
deemed  that  theirs  was  a 
happy  fortune. 

My  father  often  told 
we  the  exact  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  coming. 

That  day  two  of  our 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

farm  teams  were  starting  on  a  long  journey. 
They  were  bound  for  Troy  some  fifty  miles 
distant  to  bring  back  a  pair  of  millstones  for 
the  neighborhood  grist-mill.  They  were  large 
stones  so  that  one  team  was  to  bring  the  “bed- 
der”  and  the  other  the  “runner”.  My  father, 
then  a  lad  of  13,  was  to  go  along  and  I  think 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  second 
team.  I  doubt  not  that  it  was  a  wonderful 
occasion  for  him.  Half  a  mile  down  the  road 
they  met  a  tall,  gangling  Irishman  'with  an 
alert  step  and  a  rich  brogue  inquiring  for  his 
friends  and  asking  after  a  job.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  a  connection  with  our  farm 
which  persisted  unbroken  for  many  years  and 
to  a  great  extent  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

During  John’s  early  years  on  the  farm,  we 
built  him  a  house  on  a  site  of  his  own  choos¬ 
ing.  It  was  far  back  and  almost  out  of  sight 
of  the  highway,  but  it  stood  in  the  edge  of  a 
dense  pine  grove  which  sheltered  it  from  all 
wintry  gales.  In  the  lee  of  the  woods  was  a 
southern  slope  with  a  sunny  garden  while 
close  at  hand  was  a  sawmill  where  he  gathered 
bark  and  rubbish  for  fuel.  The  house  was 
built  not  of  the  usual  frame  but  of  planks  set 
up  endwise  and  then  sided  over.  It  was  small 
and  low  but  extraordinarily  snug  and  warm 
and  he  always  spoke  of  it  with  vast  admira¬ 
tion.  In  later  years,  desiring  to  sit  under  the 


The  old  hamlet  of  Lawyersville  showing  the  Van  Wagenen  homestead  in  the  foreground. 
Mr.  Van  Wagenen  s  son  who  is  now  working  the  farm,  is  the  fourth  generation  of  Van 
Wagenens  to  live  on  this  old  farm. 


vine  and  fig  tree  of  his  own  landed  estate,  he 
bought  two  acres  from  one  corner  of  the  farm 
and  there  built  him  a  very  small  cottage ; 
nevertheless  he  afterwards  regretted  its  too 
liberal  dimensions  and  frequently  was  wont  to 
remark  that  if  he  had  the  job  to  do  over  again 
he  would  “build  it  only  half  as  big”.  Years 
afterwards  not  long  before  his  death  he  added 
a  miniature  piazza — hardly  more  than  a 
“stoop”  with  a  roof.  This  improvement  as  he 
explained  was  not  at  all  for  his  own  comfort 
and  convenience,  but  solely  as  a  place  for  the 
“Quality”  to  sit  when  they  called  upon  him. 

In  all  the  numberless  times  that  we  com¬ 
muned  together  I  cannot  remember  that  he 
ever  told  me  of  how  he  made  the  journey 
from  New  York  to  Albany  or  from  there  to 
Schoharie  Cjounty.  Neither  do  I  know  if  he 
was  accompanied  by  or  followed  by  his  fam¬ 
ily.  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  be  a  sketchy  and 
inaccurate  historian — and  now,  alas,  John  can 
never  be  questioned  any  more.  He  did,  how¬ 
ever,  frequently  tell  the  epic  story  of  the  long 
two  months’  ocean  voyage — a  terrible  passage 
with  crowded,  stinking  quarters  and  vile  food. 
According  to  him  it  was  a  voyage  noteworthy 
for  awful  tempests  and  with  a  cranky  and  un¬ 
seaworthy  ship.  Doubtless,  John  was  at  heart 
a  romancer  and  when  regaling  a  small  boy  like 
me  who  listened  with  wide-eyed  wonder  to  his 
tales,  he  could  scarcely  be  blamed  if  he  some¬ 
times  drew  the  long  bow.  At  any  rate  he  had 

picked  up  one  bit  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  sea 
and  long  years  after  he 
had  a  rallying  cry  when 
concerted  action  was 
necessary,  “All  hands  to 
the  pump”. 

It  happened  that  John 
like  most  of  the  little 
Irish  colony  around 
Lawyersville  was 
staunchly  Protestant ''  al¬ 
though  he  had  a  near 
neighbor,  one  Thomas 
Kilfoyl,  who  was  the 
village  tanner.  This 
Thomas  was  a  “Papist” 
and  John  frankly  re¬ 
garded  him  as  a  consid¬ 
erable  fly  in  the  local 
ointment.  Let  me  re¬ 
cord,  however,  that  he, 
too,  was  an  Irish  gentle¬ 
man  with  courtly  man¬ 
ners  and  a  fine  white 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Little  Recipes^  Little 

By  ||  — 


i&ttu. 

Here  Is  Another  Lesson 
That  Is  Lots  of  Fun 


This  is  No.  2  of  a  great  long  series  of  simple  lessons  in 
cookery  that  have  been  prepared  by  Betty  and  her  mother. 
Betty,  you  know,  is  a  real  farm  girl.  She  lives  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Dahlberg,  at  Springfield,  Minnesota.  These 
lessons  are  just  like,  the  ones  with  which  she  has  learned  to 
cook  almost  everything. 


Let’s  Try  Some 
Baked  Potatoes 


Cooks 


Here  is  a  picture 
of  Little  Betty 
with  her 
scrapbook. 

You  should  have 
one  like  it. 

Read  how  to  get 
one  at  the 
bottom  of  thit 
page , 


Dear  Little  Cooks: 

When  I  want  to  bake  potatoes  I  first  see  that 
there  is  a  good  hot  fire  for  the  oven  must  be 
hot.  Then  I  go  down  cellar  and  pick  out  as 
many  nice,  smooth,  sound  looking  potatoes  as 
I  think  we  can  eat.  I  try  to  get  them  all  about 
the  same  size  and  a  little  larger  than  the 
average. 

When  I  have  them  up  in  the  kitchen  I  put 
them  into  a  pan  of  water  and  scrub  them  very 
clean. 

My  potatoes  are  ready  for  the  oven  now  and 
I  put  them  in  on  the  grate  to  bake.  It  takes 
from  forty-five  to  sixty  minutes  for  baking, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  potatoes  and  the 
heat  of  the  oven. 

Some  people  like  to  grease  the  skin  of  the 
potatoes  well  before  they  put  them  in  to  bake, 
it  makes  the  skins  softer. 

Now  look  after  the  fire  again  so  the  oven 
will  keep  hot. 

When  it  is  time  for  the  potatoes  to  be  done 
I  take  a  clean  holder  in  my  right  hand  and 
open  the  oven  door  with  my  left  hand.  I  reach 
in  and  pick  up  a  potato  and  squeeze  it  gently 
in  the  holder.  If  it  seems  all  soft  it  is  done, 
if  not  it  needs  more  baking. 

Although  plain  baked  potatoes  are  very  good, 
eaten  piping  hot  with  good  gravy  or  plenty  of 
butter,  you  may  like  to  try  a  little  different  way 
of  fixing  them,  one  which  mother  may  not  have 
time  for  very  often. 

Stuffed  Baked  Potatoes  or  creamy  baked 
potatoes  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  baked 
just  as  the  plain  ones.  The  potatoes  are  taken 
from  the  oven  and  a  slice  is  cut  from  one  side 
of  each  potato.  Then  with  a  spoon  I  scoop 
out  all  the  potato,  being 
careful  not  to  break  the 
skin  at  all  as  I  want  these 
skins  later.  The  potato  I 
put  into  a  deep  bowl  and 
when  I  have  scooped  out 
all  the  potatoes  I  mash  it 
and  add  just  enough  milk 
or  cream  to  moisten  it  as 
mother  does  her  mashed 
potatoes.  I  also  add  a 
little  salt.  Then  I  beat  the 
mixture  until  it  is  light 
and  fluffy. 

Now  I  am  ready  to  stuff 
the  shells  which  I  was  so 
careful  to  save.  I  fill  them 
up  real  full  with  the 
mashed  potato  and  put  a 
little  melted  butter  on  the 
top  of  each.  If  there  is 
paprika  I  sprinkle  a  little 
of  that  on  to  give  a  pretty 
color. 


Then  I  place  all  the  potatoes  on  a  tin  and 
put  them  on  the  top  grate  to  brown. 

Mother  says  the  older  girls  who  read  this 
would  like  to  try  adding  chopped  meat,  chicken 
or  fish  to  the  hot  potato  after  it  is  mashed,  just 
for  a  change. 


Good  Little  Cooks  Will 
Want  to  Know  How 
to  Measure 


With  a 
Spoon 

For  a  spoonful,  dip 
the  spoon  into  the  ma¬ 
terial,  lift  it,  and  level 
true  with  a  knife. 

For  a  half  spoonful, 
level  a  spoonful  and 
then  divide  lengthwise 
through  the  middle. 

For  one-fourth  spoon¬ 
ful,  divide  the  half 
spoonful,  crosswise,  di¬ 
viding  a  little  back  of 
the  middle. 

For  one-eighth  spoon¬ 
ful,  divide  a  fourth  of 
a  spoonful  diagonally 
across  from  center  of 
spoon  to  outer  rim. 

For  one-third  spoon¬ 
ful,  divide  the  spoon 
into  three  equal  parts, 
crosswise,  using  one 
part. 

For  one-sixth  spoon¬ 
ful,  just  cut  a  one  third 
spoonful  in  half. 


LEVEL 
SPOONFUL 


^SPOONFUL 


spoonful 


With 

Cup 


a 


For  a  cupful,  fill  the 
cup  with  a  spoon  and 
level  with  a  knife.  Un¬ 
less  otherwise  stated  a 
cupful  means  a  level 
one  in  all  recipes.  Regu¬ 
lar  measuring  cups  are 
very  convenient  and 
those  made  of  glass  are 
especially  good  for  the 
young  cook  because 
they  enable  her  to  see 
whether  she  has  her 
measuring  exactly  right 
or  not. 


Do  You  Like 
Cocoa? 

I  am  so  glad  that  I  like  cocoa,  aren’t  you  ? 
You  know  how  it  is  when  we  have  health  charts 
at  school,  those  who  drink  coffee  for  breakfast 
have  a  time  getting  a  good  looking  chart  full 
of  points  because  tea  and  coffee  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  healthy  for  children. 

I  like  to  make  cocoa,  too,  and  this  is  how  I 
make  one  cup  just  for  myself :  Into  a  small 
saucepan  I  put  one  teaspoon ful  of  cocoa,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  water,  one  teaspoonful  of 
Sugar  and  just  a  few  grains  of  salt.  I  cook 
this  until  it  thickens  a  little  and  then  I  add 
the  milk  and  let  it  all  get  hot.  Then  I  add  one 
drop  of  vanilla  and  my  cocoa  is  ready  to  pour 
into  the  cup  and  drink. 

This  is  ever  so  good  in  the  thermos  bottle 
for  my  school  lunch,  too. 

When  my  cousins,  Dick  and  Dorothy,  come 
we  sometimes  want  a  little  party  and  I  make 
cocoa  and  we  have  cookies  and  cocoa.  With 
my  little  sister  and  baby  brother  and  myself 
there  are  five  and  so  I  make  more. 

2  tablespoons  of  cocoa  6  cups  of  milk 
2  tablespoons  sugar  y2  cup  water 

A  pinch  of  salt 

I  cook  this  until  it  thickens  and  then  add 
the  six  cups  of  milk  which  I  have  heated  in 
a  double  boiler  because  you  know  how  easily 
milk  cooks  on  and  scorches  if  it  has  to  heat 
long.  Then  I  add  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
and  pour  out  five  cups  full  and  the  party  is 
ready. 

If  we  can  have  a  marshmallow  to  put  on  top 
of  each  cup  of  cocoa  it’s  even  better.  A  spoon¬ 
ful  of  whipped  cream  on  top  tastes  awfully 
good. 

This  party  recipe  is  just  right  to  make  for 
our  supper,  too. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  “Little  Cooks” 
will  try  this  ? 

Send  for  My  Nice 
Scrapbook 

I  still  have  some  scrapbooks  for  little  girls 
who  are  reading  these  cooking  lessons.  They 
are  dandy  big  ones,  large  enough  so  you  can 
cut  out  the  full  page,  like  this,  and  paste  it  in, 
and  there  is  room  for  twenty-four  of  these  les¬ 
son  pages.  If  you  want  one,  send  10  cents  in 
coin  or  stamps  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  by 
return  mail.  Address 

American  Agriculturist 
461  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  20,  1929 

A  Program  for  the  Poultryman 

A  Summary  of  the  Best  Practices  from  Years  of  Experience 


AT  a  conference  held  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  the 
other  day,  Professor  L.  M.  Hurd,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Poultry  Department  of  the 
New  York  State  College,  outlined  a  program  for 
poultry  keepers.  This  program  includes  most  of 
the  old  and  new  practices  recommended  by  the 
Poultry  Department  boiled  down  and  summar¬ 
ized  so  concisely  that  in  a  few  minutes’  reading 
you  can  obtain  the  chief  fundamentals  for  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  growing.  Here  in  brief  form  are 
the  leading  practices  and  principles  which  poul¬ 
try  keepers  and  experiment  stations  have  been 
many  years  in  accumulating.  / 

If  some  of  these  directions  seem  to  provide 
for  too  much  labor  and  detail,  remember  that 
they  are  the  practices  found  necessary  by  the 
most  successful  poultrymen  and  from  long  years 
of  experimentation.  Where  Cornell  rations  or 
other  Cornell  matters  are  mentioned,  substitute 
the  directions  on  the  same  subject  from  the  col¬ 
leges  of  agriculture  or  experiment  stations  of 
your  own  state,  if  you  do  not  happen  to  live  in 
New  York. 

If  you  are  interested  in  poultry  keeping,  we 
most  emphatically  suggest  that  you  save  this 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist  carefully  so 
that  you  can  have  this  article  for  constant  refer¬ 
ence. 

1.  Secure  or  Breed  Quality  Stock. 

1.  Good  stock  in  the  poultry  business  is  just  as 
important  as  good  seed  in  crop  growing.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  fifteen  years  of  careful  experiments  start¬ 
ing  with  both  good  and  poor  stock  show  that  no 
amount  of  care  given  to  the  poultry  bred  from  the 
poor  stock  could  ever  bring  them  up  in  results  to 
what  the  good  stock  did  even  with  poor  care. 

II.  How  To  Get  Good  Stock. 

1.  Keep  only  purebred  stock. 

This  is  much  easier  to  do  than  it  is  with  animals,  but 


your  mongrel  or  scrub  hen  is  just  as  bad  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  business  as  a  mongrel  or  scrub  cow. 

2.  If  buying  hatching  eggs,  secure  2-ounce  eggs 
of  uniform  color,  shape  and  size. 

3.  Buy  chicks  weighing  8  pounds  per  100  from 
supervised,  certified  R.  O.  P.  (Record  of  Perform¬ 
ance)  flocks,  or  those  of  known  high  production,  and 
if  possible  free  from  B.  W.  D.  (Bacillary  White 
Diarrhea). 

4.  If  carrying  on  a  breeding  enterprise,  special 
matings  should  be  made. 

5.  Use  carefully  selected,  vigorous  males.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males  are  preferred. 

6.  Always  breed  from  selected  hens  when  possible. 

7.  Give  proper  attention  to  size,  shape  and  color 
of  eggs. 

8.  Select  breeders  typical  of  breed  or  variety  in 
color  and  size  and  free  from  outstanding  defects. 

(Constant  study  of  breeds  and  good  poultry  books 
on  breeding  is  helpful  and  necessary.) 

III.  Grow  Paying  Pullets. 

1.  Hatch  or  buy  chicks  early. 

a.  Heavy  breeds  should  be  hatched  by  April  1. 

b.  Light  breeds  should  be  hatched  by  May  1,  in  order 
to  get  pullets  which  will  lay  before  November  1. 

c.  This  is  extremely  important  in  order  to  get  them 
laying  early  enough  in  the  fall  so  that  their  eggs  will 
bring  high  prices. 

d.  Growing  early  chicks  is  a  difficult  job,  increasing 
the  problems  all  the  way  along  the  line,  because  it  is 
against  Nature.  Ordinarily  a  hen  would  not  hatch  her 
brood  until  much  later.  But  it  can  be  done,  and  must 
be  done,  if  the  poultryman  is  to  succeed. 

2.  Practice  clean  brooding. 

a.  Two  poultrymen  may  start  with  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  baby  chicks  hatched  under  the  same  conditions 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  one  will  lose  half  or  all  of 
his  chicks,  the  other  very  few,  the  reason  being  that 
one  uses  proper  sanitation  and  care,  the  other  does 
not. 

b.  Start  with  a  clean  house  by  scraping  and  scrub¬ 
bing  the  floor  with  a  hot  lye  solution,  14  pound  of 
household  lye  (14  can)  to  one  12-quart  pail  of  hot 
water. 

c.  Keep  the  brooder  house  dry  by  avoiding  sloppy 
fountains,  poor  ventilation  and  overcrowding.  Not 
more  than  500  chicks  should  be  brooded  together;  300 
in  a  flock  is  better. 

d.  Keep  the  house  reasonably  clean.  Change  the  lit¬ 
ter  about  every  two  weeks. 

e.  Use  cut  straw  or  coarse  shavings  for  litter. 


3.  Brood  chicks  on  clean  ground. 

a.  Move  brooder  houses  to  clean  ground;  i.  e.,  where 
fowls  or  chicks  have  not  ranged  for  at  least  two  years 
or  where  poultry  manure  has  been  spread  within  this 
time. 

b.  If  clean  ground  is  not  available,  wire  covered  con¬ 
crete  or  board  platform. 

4.  Follow  clean  feeding  practices. 

a.  Peed  the  regular  Cornell  chick  ration,  when  a 
home  mixed  ration  is  used. 

b.  Use  only  wholesome  clean  feed. 

c.  Allow  approximately  3%  square  inches  of  tray 
feeding  space  per  chick  or  tray  35  inches  x  10  x  1  inch 
per  100  chicks. 

d.  Give  no  feed  in  the  litter  or  on  the  ground. 

e.  On  range  hopper  feed  all  grain  and  mash. 

5.  Keep  the  chicks  growing  thriftily. 

a.  Artificial  heat  should  be  available  first  8  weeks. 

b.  Provide  roosts  at  4-6  weeks. 

c.  Separate  cockerels  from  pullets  before  8  weeks  of 
age  if  possible. 

d.  Control  lice  and  mites.  _ 

e.  Have  green  food  always  available. 

f.  Provide  shade  on  range. 

IV.  Keep  Laying  House  and  Yards  Clean. 

1.  Clean  out  the  litter  once  every  month  or  six 
weeks. 

2.  Never  pile  litter  or  manure  within  100  yards 
of  the  poultry  house  during  the  summer,  fall  and 
spring. 

3.  Screen  the  dropping  boards  and  clean  them 
weekly. 

4.  Plow  the  yards  at  least  yearly  and  follow  a 
double  yard  system  if  possible. 

5.  Clean  and  disinfect  the  laying  house  thor¬ 
oughly  every  fall  before  pullets  are  housed  or  breed¬ 
ers  and  layers  are  changed  to  permanent  quarters. 

6.  Paint  perches  with  carbolineum  or  creosote 
during  May  to  prevent  mites. 

7.  Treat  pullets  for  lice  at  time  of  removal  to 
laying  houses.  Use  Black  Leaf  40  treatment.  De¬ 
louse  hens  and  males  during  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber. 

8.  Burn  or  bury  all  carcasses  of  dead  birds. 

V.  Make  Pullets  and  Hens  Lay. 

1.  Use  a  satisfactory  ration. 

2.  Use  the  Cornell  formula  and  method  if  home 

mixing  is  practiced.  (Continued  on  Page  17) 


The  First  Five  Minutes  Count  in  Fighting  Fires 

A  Pew  Definite  Suggestions  for  Protecting  Your  Buildings  Against  Doss 


THERE  are  many  reasons  why  the  fire 
hazard  on  farms  is  greater  than  it  is  in 
cities.  Farm  buildings  are  seldom  fire¬ 
proof  or  even  fire  resistant  and  added  to 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  isolation  of  farms  makes 
it  practically  impossible  to  summon  fire  fighting 
equipment  from  the  village  in  time  to  be  effective. 
Some  communities  have  made  a  start  toward  the 
solution  of  this  problem  by  forming  a  cooperative 
organization  for  the  purchase  and  upkeep  of 
equipment  particularly  suited  for  fighting  fires 
on  farms.  We  believe  this  is  an  excellent  thing 
to  do.  The  number  of  such  organizations  could 
well  be  increased  yet  even  this  fails  to  solve  the 
problem  completely. 

The  loss  of  farm  buildings  by  fire  is  a  serious 

problem  due  to  the  heavy  cost  of  re- _ 

placing  them  and  the  serious  man¬ 
ner  in  which  a  fire,  either  of  house 
0r  barn,  interferes  with  the  business. 

Where  a  fire  occurs  in  a  dairy  barn 
during  the  wintertime  it  is  impossible 
to  replace  the  building  until  spring 
and  the  winter  supply  of  roughage 
IS  lost.  Even  if  the  animals  them¬ 
selves  are  saved  it  is  necessary  in 
most  cases  to  sell  them  and  begin 
0ver  again  the  next  year.  — 

There  are  several  things  which 
can  and  should  be  done  to  lessen  the 
danger  from  fire  and  to  lessen  the 
loss  in  case  buildings  are  unavoid¬ 
ably  lost.  For  example  it  has  been 
definitely  established  that  lightning 
rods  properly  installed  reduce  losses 
rom  lightning  to  a  minimum.  Many 
larm  owners  have  “no  smoking” 
cules  which  unfortunately  are  not 


ber  of  recent  farm,  fires  seem  to  be  traceable  to 
smoking  on  the  part  of  tramps  who  use  the  barn 
for  their  night’s  lodging. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  insurance.  Many 
buildings  were  insured  years  ago  and  although 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  structure  has  doubled, 
the  original  amount  of  insurance  is  still  in  force. 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  old  line  companies  are 
anxious  to  insure  farm  buildings.  Farmers  have 
met  this  situation  by  the  formation  of  mutual 
companies  which  have  served  their  needs  well. 
We  suggest  that  our  readers  check  up  on  their 
fire  insurance  policies  and,  if  it  seems  advisable, 
increase  the  amount  of  insurance. 

Most  city  buildings  are  as  nearly  fireproof  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  them  yet  they  are  also 


always  perfectly  enforced.  A  num- 


A  fine  dairy  barn  with  all  improvements  stood  here  the  day 
picture  was  taken.  Are  your  buildings  adequately  protected? 


equipped  with  hose  lines,  fire  extinguishers  and 
automatic  sprinklers  which  start  a  stream  of 
water  in  case  a  fire  occurs  where  no  one  is  pres¬ 
ent.  In  most  cases  there  is  also  a  watchman  who 
makes  frequent  rounds  at  night. 

We  have  often  been  impressed  by  the  lack  of 
even  the  simplest  of  fire  fighting  equipments  in 
farm  buildings.  In  our  opinion  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  advantages  of  complete  water  systems 
on  farms  is  the  added  protection  which  it  gives 
against  fire.  Whether  or  not  such  a  system  is 
available  it  is  good  business  to  provide  all  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  fighting  fire.  With  this  item  in 
mind  we  recently  asked  a  friend  who  has  studied 
this  problem  for  years  to  give  his  idea  on  the 
subject.  Following  is  his  answer; 

_ “The  farm  fire  hazard  is  much 

greater  than  city  property.  The  in¬ 
surance  companies  know  this  to  be 
a  fact  and,  consequently,  insurance 
rates  are  much  higher.  The  farmer 
will  continue  to  pay  the  increased 
rates  as  long  as  the  farm  fire  loss 
keeps  on  increasing.  The  farmer  is 
paying  a  big  sum  of  money  every 
year  for  insurance.  This  money  takes 
a  big  part  of  his  profits.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  cut  down  this  big 
expense  and  that  way  is  to  cut  down 
the  fire  loss. 

“In  many  communities  the  farmer 
is  heavily  taxed  and  cannot  afford 
to  join  in  with  his  neighbors  and 
spend  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  for  a 
fire  truck  and  also  pay  for  the  up¬ 
keep  after  it  is  purchased.  It  is  for 
this  class  of  communities  in  particu- 
before  this  lar  that  this  information  is  given. 

( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Everybody  Happy 

USX  about  the  happiest  group  of  persons  we 
have  seen  in  a  long  time  was  the  Governor’s 
Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Chamber  in  Albany  on  Monday,  April  8, 
when  Governor  Roosevelt  signed  the  new  farm 
bills,  thus  putting  them  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  State. 

It  was  this  same  group  of  earnest  men  and 
women,  representing  the  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  New  York  State  Colleges  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Home  Economics,  who  met  inform¬ 
ally  in  the  American  Agriculturist  office  in 
November  of  last  year  at  the  request  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Roosevelt  to  make  suggestions  as  to  what  the 
State  might  do  for  the  relief  of  New  York  State 
agriculture. 

It  is  not  often  that  such  things  work  out  in 
real  life,  but  this  same  group  had  the  great  satis¬ 
faction  of  watching  the  Governor  sign  the  bills 
which  carried  out  nearly  all  of  the  fundamental 
principles  that  this  group  had  suggested  for  the 
relief  and  aid  and  adjustment  of  the  problems  of 
New  York  State  farmers. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  in  explaining  these 
laws  on  the  next  page,  these  great  results  were 
obtained  chiefly  because  of  ioo  per  cent  team 
work,  on  the  part  of  the  farm  organizations, 
farm  leaders,  the  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics,  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  the  legislature  and  the 
Governor.  Everybody’s  views  and  suggestions 
were  thrown  into  the  pot.  There  was  consider¬ 
able  disagreement  over  details,  but  out  of  it  all 
came  the  final  legislation  incorporating  funda¬ 
mental  principles  that  are  of  historic  importance 
and  that  set  the  example  for  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  for  the  federal  government  itself  as 
to  what  can  be  done  in  a  practical  way  for  real 
farm  relief. 

Price  Cutting  Brings  Lower  Prices 

HE  milk  situation  in  New  York  City  is  still 
boiling.  The  recent  hot  days  relieved  the 
situation  somewhat  by  increasing  by  several 
thousand  cans  per  day  the  consumption  of  milk 
and  cream.  But  there  is  still  too  much 
milk,  giving  an  opportunity  for  unscrupulous, 
fly-by-night  dealers  to  steal  markets,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  upset  the  whole  situation. 

The  wholesale  price  of  milk  is  supposed  to  be 
around  $4.20  a  can,  but  because  of  price  cutting, 
little  or  no  milk  is  sold  at  this  price,  and  prices 


range  as  low  as  $3.20.  In  order  to  save  their 
own  markets,  the  reputable  dealers  have  been 
obliged  to  meet  the  competition,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  expected  that  prices  to  farmers  for 
cream  at  least  will  be  cut  by  April  15th  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  price  to  farmers 
on  all  milk  products  will  have  to  go  down. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  there  is  no  real  reason  as 
yet  in  the  market  for  price  reductions.  Every 
year  the  cuts  are  started,  not  by  the  real  con¬ 
sumers,  but  by  the  few  robber  dealers  who  use 
their  surplus  to  try  to  steal  the  other  fellow’s 
market. 

Of  course,  the  result,  as  usual,  is  that  the  far¬ 
mer  ultimately  pays  the  bill.  All  dairymen  have 
to  suffer  because  of  the  lack  of  responsibility  of 
a  few  farmers  who  sell  their  milk  to  unreliable 
dealers,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  to  some  small 
cooperatives,  who  for  several  years  now  have 
been  among  the  first  to  start  cutting  prices. 


To  School  Trustees 

“We  have  an  individual  in  our  district  who  is  al¬ 
ways  preaching  School  Improvement  Society.  I 
understand  he  is  going  to  bring  before  the  school 
meeting  the  question  of  raising  some  money  for  said 
Society. 

“Will  you  please  inform  me  if  money  belonging  to 
the  district  can  be  sent  to  the  School  Improvement 
Society  even  by  vote.” 

O  this  question  the  Law  Division  of  the  State 
Education  Department  replies  as  follows : 

“It  is  illegal  to  appropriate  moneys  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  school  district  for  the  purpose  which 
you  mention.” 

The  Law  Division  also  states  that  there  is  no 
authority  in  the  Education  Law  giving  tru'stees 
the  right,  even  if  voted  by  a  district  meeting,  to 
expend  moneys  raised  by  general  taxation  or  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  State,  for  the  support  of  any 
organization  such  as  the  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society.  Trustees  may  not,  of  course,  ex¬ 
ceed  the  powers  given  them  by  the  Education 
Law.  Any  trustee  who  expends  money  illegally 
might  be  compelled  to  defend  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  the  money  personally,  for  his  re¬ 
moval  or  for  the  withholding  of  the  public 
money  from  his  district.  That  is,  any  taxpayer 
in  the  district  may  bring  such  legal  action  against 
the  trustee  for  such  illegal  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  If  the  district  loses  any  portion  of  the 
public  money  because  of  a  wilful  act  of  the  trus¬ 
tee,  under  Section  855  of  the  Education  Law,  the 
trustee  is  made  responsible  personally  for  the 
full  amount  of  such  money. 

This  should  be  plain  enough  as  to  what  the 
action  of  trustees  may  be.  Even  though  the  ap¬ 
propriation  is  made  for  a  good  organization  or 
cause,  it  would  still  be  illegal.  The  personal  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  trustees  are  all  the  greater, 
therefore,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  right¬ 
ness  of  the  cause  for  which  the  money  is  to  be 
expended. 

We  understand  that  the  officers  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  have  acquired  a  list 
of  the  names  of  all  the  school  trustees  of  the 
State,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  writing  these 
trustees  a  begging  letter  for  funds  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  Society  and  to 
pay  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  officers  of 
this  Society. 

We  have  explained  before  in  the  columns  of 
American  Agriculturist  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  right  kind  of  a  farmers’  rural  school  organi¬ 
zation  might  be  of  real  help  in  advancing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  rural  school  districts  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  welfare  of  the  country  boys  and  girls. 
But  no  good  help  can  be  expected  from  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  because  of  the 
methods  which  it  uses.  The  Society  is  entirely 
without  standing  at  Albany,  both  with  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  and  with  practically  all  of  the 
legislators.  The  Assembly  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  entirely  disgusted  with  the  officers  of  this 
Society  after  the  recent  school  hearing  on  bills 
proposed  by  the  Society,  voted  unanimously  not 
to  report  these  bills  out  of  committee. 

The  best  evidence  that  this  Society  has  not 


accomplished  any  results  is  the  fact  that  Gover¬ 
nor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  recommended,  the  legislature  passed,  and 
the  Governor  signed,  a  bill  giving  $2,050,000 
more  State  aid  to  the  one-room  schools."  The 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  had  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  do  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  but  this  new  law 
will  do  more  to  enable  farmers  to  keep  their 
schools  and  improve  them  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  their  taxes  down,  than  any  other  school  law 
that  has  been  passed  in  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is 
action  and  not  destructive  criticism  that  gets  re¬ 
sults. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  therefore,  we  earnestly 
advise  both  voters  and  school  trustees  in  one- 
room  school  districts  not  to  waste  their  money 
or  to  make  themselves  liable  to  the  law  by  mak¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society. 


Letters  to  Betty 

“Do  you  allow  little  boys  to  have  scrapbooks  too? 
My  boy  would  like  to  have  one  very  much.  He 
baked  a  batch  of  molasses  cookies  last  Saturday 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  offer  anyone  to  eat.  He 
is  very  fond  of  cooking. 

“He  is  fourteen  years  old,  but  only  has  20  per 
cent  vision.  He  studies  at  home  with  the  sight  sav¬ 
ing  method,  writes  with  the  typewriter  touch  sys¬ 
tem  and  so  on.  He  is  very  nervous  and  I  think  that 
cooking  would  make  a  good  side  line  for  him  to 
keep  his  mind  occupied  as  long  as  he  likes  it  so 
well.”  From  His  Mother. 

OF  course,  we  sent  him  a  scrapbook.  We 
think  it  is  almost  as  important  for  a  boy  to 
know  how  to  cook  as  it  is  for  a  girl.  This  is 
a  sample  of  the  swarms  of  letters  that  we  have 
had  since  announcing  our  new  teaching  cooking 
service  for  little  girls. 

Here  is  another  one  : 

“My  ten-year-old  daughter  likes  to  cook  and  this 
page  will  be  a  blessing  to  us  busy  farmer-mothers 
and  a  wonderful  help  to  the  little  hands  so  eager  to 
help.  Thank  you,  and  wishing  you  the  best  of  luck 
with  your  page,  I  am  A  Young  Cook’s  Mother.’ 

And  a  little  girl  writes  as  follows : 

“Dear  Betty:  “I  am  glad  you  are  sending  Little 
Recipes  for  Little  Cooks.  Mama  lets  me  cook  some 
now.  I  know  how  to  make  cocoa  and  I  can  make 
coffee  for  Daddy.  I  am  sending  ten  cents  for  a 
scrapbook.  I  am  seven  years  old.  Carolyn  E.  King.” 

On  Page  2  of  this  issue,  you  will  find  our  sec¬ 
ond  lesson  for  little  cooks.  As  we  have  before 
explained,  we  furnish  a  scrapbook  for  ten  cents 
in  stamps  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  book  and  the 
postage.  If  you  are  a  little  girl,  or  a  little  girl’s 
mother,  we  think  you  are  missing  something 
very  much  worth  while  if  you  are  not  taking 
these  free  lessons. 

If  you  little  girls  have  tried  some  of  Betty s 
recipes,  Betty  will  be  glad  to  have  letters  from 
you  telling  her  what  luck  you  have  had. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

AM  not  usually  critical  of  schools  and  school 
teachers  for  school  teaching  is  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions  which  everybody  seems  to  think  he 
knows  more  about  that  the  teacher  does.  How¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  problems  in  the  average  arith¬ 
metic  are  so  far  removed  from  all  practical  con¬ 
ditions  and  from  anything  which  a  boy  or  girl 
would  ever  use  in  real  life  as  to  be  absurd. 

My  sympathies  are  with  the  mother  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story: 

“Dear  Mrs.  Pucket,”  a  school  teacher  wrote  to 
the  mother  of  a  pupil,  “William  was  absent  this 
morning.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  kept  him 
out  of  school?” 

“Dear  Ma’am,”  was  the  reply.  “Willie  is 
keeping  time  for  his  father.  Last  nite  he  cum 
home  with  an  example  about  how  long  would  n 
take  a  man  walking  three  miles  an  hour  to  wa  ' 
2j/2  times  around  a  field  four  miles  square.  An 
as  Willie  ain’t  no  man,  we  had  to  send  his  paP- 
They  left  erly  this  morning  but  I  don’t  mkw 
when  they  will  git  back.  Please  make  the  nc* 
problem  about  something  else,  as  my  husban 
hasn’t  the  time  for  such  things.” 
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HISTORIC  OCCASION _ Governor  Roosevelt  signing  the  bills  for  the  relief  of  New  York  State  Farm  Taxpayers  in  the  presence  of  his  Agricultural  Advisory 

Commission.  Those  present  were:  seated,  left  to  right,  Edward  Griffin,  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.;  standing  left  to  right, 
C.  A.  Holliday,  C.  R.  White,  Senator  S.  C.  Mastick,  Professor  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  Edward  Young,  E.  R.  Eastman,  Paul  Judson,  Berne  A.  Pyrke, 
Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  Guernsey  Cross,  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  1.  D.  Karr, 


American  Agriculturist,  April  20,  1929 

Tax  Relief  for  New  York  Farmers 

Governor  Signs  Most  Important  Farm  Laws  in  a  Generation 


ON  Monday,  April  8,  the  writer 
stood  in  the  Executive  Chamber 
at  Albany  with  the  members  of 
Governor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission  and  watched  the 
Governor  sign  the  most  important  and 
far-reaching  farm  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  in  this  State,  or  any  state, 
in  a  generation.  It  was  indeed  an  his¬ 
toric  occasion. 

Throughout  the  winter,  American 
Agriculturist  has  printed  many  ar¬ 
ticles  in  an  effort  to  keep  you  informed 
on  the  progress  of  the  efforts  of  the 
State  government  to  give  New  York 
State  farmers  real  tax  relief.  There 
follows  on  this  page  a  complete  review 
and  explanation  of  these  bills  in  the 
final  form  as  signed  by  the  Governor. 
We  earnestly  advise  you  to  study  these 
laws  and  discuss  them  as  individuals 
and  in  your  local  farm  meetings. 

The  Result  of  Team  Work 

These  fine  results  for  agriculture 
were  obtained  by  cooperation,  by  the 
pulling  together  of  those  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  New  York  State  farmers. 
Without  this  united,  fine  team  work 
on  the  part  of  all  of  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations,  the  New  York  State  Colleges, 
of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics, 
all  of  the  State  departments,  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  the  Governor,  these  import¬ 
ant  laws  would  never  have  been  put  on 
the  statute  books.  They  are  the  best 
demonstration  we  have  ever  known  of 
what  can  be  done  when  everybody  for¬ 
gets  small  differences  and  works  un¬ 
selfishly  for  the  general  good. 

The  new  laws  are  particularly  satis¬ 
factory  to  American  Agriculturist, 
for,  as  our  readers  know,  we  have 
missed  no  opportunity  for  many  years 
to  hammer  the  idea  that  farmers  must 
be  relieved  of  some  of  their  back-break¬ 
ing  tax  burden.  We  believe  that  the 
constant  publicity  and  discussions 
which  have  led  to  thinking  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject  aroused  and 
united  public  opinion,  making  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  tax  reduction  and  adjustment 
bills  possible. 

Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
however,  is  responsible  for  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  the  initiative  which  started 
the  movement  in  the  State  government 
this  winter  which  finally  resulted  in 
this  new  farm  legislation.  Immediately 
after  his  election,  Governor  Roosevelt 


By  E.  R- 

asked  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  representative  agricul¬ 
tural  leaders  of  New  York  State  to 
consider  the  problems  of  agriculture 
and  to  make  suggestions  as  to  what 
the  State  could  do,  if  anything,  to  help 
New  York  State  farmers.  As  a  result 
of  this  request  over  twenty  persons 
met  in  New  York  City  to  begin  their 
study  of  the  situation. 

After  the  Governor  was  inaugurated 
on  January  1,  this  informal  committee 
was  formally  designated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  as  his  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission,  and  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  was  asked  to  serve  as  chairman. 
The  committee  was  non-partisan,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  its  members  being 
Republican,  and  everyone  was  sincere¬ 
ly  concerned  in  making  every  contri¬ 
bution  which  he  or  she  personally 
could  to  bring  aid  to  agriculture. 

Those  Represented 

On  this  commission  were  represented 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics, 
Home  Bureau  Federation,  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association,  G.  L.  F.  Ex¬ 
change,  several  Master  Farmers,  sev¬ 
eral  leading  Assemblymen  and  Senators 
from  the  State  legislature,  the  Shef¬ 
field  Producers’  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Nqw  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  and  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

Many  meetings  of  the  commission 
were  held  and  a  program  of  legislation 
for  New  York  State  agriculture  was 
formulated  and  recommended  to  the 
Governor  and  to  the  State  legislature. 
The  fundamental  principles  recom¬ 
mended  by  this  commission  were  final¬ 
ly  enacted  into  law. 

In  the  meantime,  the  legislature  it¬ 
self  also  determined  to  do  its  part  to 
make  sure  that  New  York  State  farm¬ 
ers  got  a  square  deal,  and  a  Legis¬ 
lative  Agricultural  Commission  was 
also  appointed,  held  several  meetings, 
and  made  definite  recommendations. 

As  a  result,  we  have  the  new  farm 
laws  explained  below,  which  are  the 
result  of  the  deliberations  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  both  the  Legislative  and 


Eastman 

Governor’s  Agricultural  Commissions. 
On  some  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  different  commissions  there  were 
disagreements,  but  most  of  these  were 
finally  worked  out,  with  the  result  that 
the  legislature  passed  the  bills  and  the 
Governor  has  signed  them. 

As  we  look  over  this  legislation,  and 
know  what  it  is  going  to  mean  to  you 
farmer  taxpayers,  we  realize  that 
sometimes,  even  in  this  workaday 
world,  dreams  do  come  true.  Here  are 
the  laws: 

The  New  School  Laws 

Of  all  the  far-reaching  farm  legis¬ 
lation  just  passed,  in  our  opinion  the 
bill  giving  relief  to  the  one-room 
schools  is  the  most  important.  We  have 
explained  this  before  in  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  but  here  it  is  again.  The 
new  law  provides  $2,050,000  more  State 
aid  for  the  one-room  schools  to  be  ap¬ 
portioned  as  follows:  Next  year,  $1300 
will  be  provided  to  maintain  each  com¬ 
mon  school  district.  Of  this  sum,  the 
local  district  is  to  raise  only  a  four- 
mill  tax  on  its  true  valuation,  and  all 
of  the  remainder  of  the  $1300  is  to  be 
paid  by  the  State.  In  order*  that  you 
may  have  a  chance  to  improve  your 
schools  in  coming  years,  the  $1300  is 
raised  to  $1400  the  year  after  next,  and 
$1500  in  all  succeeding  years. 

Here  is  how  it  works.  Suppose  your 
district  has  a  true  valuation  of  $80,000. 
A  four-mill  tax  on  this  valuation  would 
make  $320  to  be  raised  by  your  district 
by  local  taxation.  All  of  the  rest  of  the 
$1300,  or  $980,  will  be  paid  by  the 
State.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
the  poorer  districts  receive  the  most 
help,  as  they  should. 

But  even  the  rich  districts  will  get 
some  help  because  the  law  provides 
that  np  district  shall  receive  less  than 
$425  of  State  aid.  In  the  majority  of 
one-room  schools  in  this  State,  this  new 
law  will  cut  local  taxes  right  in  half. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
doing  away  with  the  “little  red  school- 
house”,  but  nothing  that  has  ever  been 
done  will  do  more  to  help  you  save 
your  one-room  school  than  this  law. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  be  personal 
for  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of 
the  writer’s  life  came  when  Governor 
Roosevelt  presented  me  with  the  pen 


with  which  he  signed  this  historic 
school  bill. 

More  Aid  to  the  Two,  Three  and 
Four-Teacher  Schools 

Another  important  school  law  is  the 
one  which  gives  $1,000,000  more  State 
aid  to  the  small  schools  with  less  than 
five  teachers.  Heretofore,  these  schools 
have  had  a  hard  struggle  because  they 
did  not  receive  the  same  aid  as  those 
with  five  teachers  or  more.  All  will 
now  be  on  an  equal  and  equitable  basis. 

The  Road  Bills 

The  next  most  important  legislation 
of  benefit  to  farmers  is  the  new  road 
laws.  One  of  these  provides  $5,400,000 
in  State  aid  for  State  highways  to  take 
the  place  of  35  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  building  these  roads  now  paid  by 
the  counties.  In  other  words,  this  tre¬ 
mendous  burden  of  local  taxes  has  been 
lifted  fronj  the  county  and  transferred 
to  the  State.  The  principle  is  recognized 
that  these  highways  are  used  by  every¬ 
body,  including  those  in  cities  and  non¬ 
residents,  and  therefore  they  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  State  and  not  by  the 
localities. 

This  increased  aid  will  be  reflected 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  your  lower 
county  taxes  particularly  if  the  State 
is  building  considerable  mileage  of  new 
roads  in  your  county. 

Special  Aid  to  the  Towns 

Another  law  provided  $550,000  more 
State  aid  to  the  towns  to  relieve  them 
of  their  contributions  toward  mainten¬ 
ance  of  State  highways. 

The  New  Gasoline  Tax  Law 

The  legislature  passed,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  signed,  a  gas  tax  law  placing 
a  tax  of  two  cents  on  gasoline.  New 
York  was  the  last  state  in  the  Union 
to  pass  such  a  law.  This  fact  alone 
proves  that  a  gas  tax  is  recognized  as 
just  and  fair. 

The  best  part  of  it  is  that  the  new 
revenue  which  the  State  will  obtain 
from  the  gas  tax  made  practically  all 
of  the  farm  relief  legislation  possible. 

For  example,  the  law  provides  that 
25  per  cent  of  the  gas  tax,  estimated 
at,  at  least  $6,000,000,  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  localities  and  to  New  York  City 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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21  Barrels  more  Potatoes 
from  each  Acre 

Semesan  Bee  instantaneous  Dip 
Disinfectant  gives  Larger  Crops 


Comparative  Yields  from  One-Tenth  Acre  Plots 


C.  E.  Randolph  of  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  discarded  the 
old-fashioned,  time-consuming 
soak  method  of  seed  treatment 
in  favor  of  Semesan  Bel  instan¬ 
taneous  dip. 

He  not  only  saved  time  and  labor 
in  disinfecting  his  seed  but  he 
obtained  an  increase  in  yield  over 
untreated  seed  of  21  barrels  per 
acre. 

Increased  yields  like  this  prove 
the  advantage  of  Semesan  Bel 
over  the  older  methods. 

The  Best  Seed 
Needs  Treatment 

Even  the  best  seed  often  carries 
some  disease.  Writing  about  cer¬ 
tified  seed  in  the  American  Pro¬ 
duce  Grower,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Mar¬ 
tin  of  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  station  warns :  “There  is 
no  state  that  does  not  permit  at 
least  10%  of  scab  and  Rhizoc- 
tonia.” 

Overcome  this  handicap  with 
Semesan  Bel.  Use  it  to  control 
surface-borne  Rhizoctonia,  black 
leg  and  scab  of  white  potatoes, 
and  black  rot  and  scurf  or  soil 
stain  of  sweet  potatoes.  Treats 
whole  or  cut  potatoes  and  even 


Seed  Disinfectants 


sprouted  seed,  which  other  treat¬ 
ments  so  often  injure.  Protects1 
the  seed  piece  against  soil-borne 
disease  organisms. 

Just  Dip  and  Plant 

Semesan  Bel  is  instantaneous ! 
One  man  can  treat  200  to  400 
bushels  of  seed  a  day.  No  long 
soaking  or  costly  equipment  is 
needed.  A  pound  treats  from  22 
bushels  of  whole  or  large  seed, 
to  16  bushels  of  small  or  cut 
seed,  at  very  low  cost. 

What  Semesan  Bel  Users  Say 

“Semesan  Bel  has  anything  beat 
we  have  ever  tried  by  at  least  15 
to  20%. ”  “Treated  over  1000 
barrels  of  cut  seed.  The  plants 
showed  a  wonderful  stand.” 
“Semesan  Bel  treated  rows 
yielded  5  barrels  more  per  acre 
than  the  untreated  rows,  and  7 
barrels  more  than  the  corrosive 
sublimate  treated  rows.” 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops 
can  be  controlled  with  Du  Bay 
Seed  Disinfectants.  Mail  the 
coupon  below  for  information, 
or  ask  your  seedsman,  druggist, 
hardware  dealer  or  general  mer¬ 
chant  for  pamphlets  on  Ceresan, 
for  seed  grains;  Semesan  Jr.,  for 
seed  corn;  and  Semesan,  for 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and 
bulbs. 

Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions 

of  The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  and 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Semesan  Bel 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 


Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bay  pamphlets  checked  below. 

□  Potato  □  Cereal  □  Corn  □  Flower  □  Vegetable 

Name . . . . . 


Street  orR.F.D . . . 

Town . State.. 

Dealer’s  Name . Address, 


(1-191 


Potatoes  .  Oats  .  Barley  .  Silage  Corn 
Husking  Corn  »  Cabbage 

From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED 
STRAINS.  Inspected  for  disease-  w „ 
freedom  and  pufity.  ^'anl'rict  8 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

New  York  Co-Op. Seed  Potato  Ass’n  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  HOWARD  17 


Just  the  money 
maker  you  should 
grow  this  season.  Freshly  dug,  well  rooted.  Northern 
grown  strawberry  plants,  carefully  packed  in  Moss, 
reaching  you  in  growing  condition.  5000,  $32.50;  1000, 
$7.25;  500,  $3.75;  100,  $1.00. 

JAS.  M.  BRITTON,  Box  29,  Chepachet,  R.  I. 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Unseasonable  Weather 


M.  C.  Burritt 


APRIL  has  be¬ 
haved  very  badly 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  After  a 
mild  moderate  March  with  little  wind 
or  rain,  this  month  started  off  with  a 
terrible  wind  storm,  the  worst  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  in 
fifteen  years.  The 
wind  blew  40  miles 
an  hour  and  at  times 
gusts  reached  al¬ 
most  seventy  miles 
according  to 
weather  bureau 
records.  Barns  were 
unroofed,  hen  houses 
and  other  small 
buildings  turned 
over  and  many  trees 
blown  down  or 
broken.  We  had  a 
brooder  house 
turned  end  over  end 
— fortunately  the  only  one  of  three  that 
didn’t  have  chickens  in  it  at  that  time. 
Hundreds  of  apple  trees  were  broken 
or  uprooted  but  as  these  were  mostly 
old  trees  and  of  little  yalue  this  part 
of  the  damage  was  not  serious. 

Then  two  days  later  and  again  on 
the  fifth  of  April  we  had  two  unusually 
heavy  rain  storms  accompanied  by  se¬ 
vere  thunder  and  lightning.  While  I 
haven’t  seen  the  record  of  the  amount 
of  rainfall,  overflowing  creeks  and 
drainage  ditches  would  indicate  that 
three  to  four  inches  of  rain  has  fallen 
in  the  first  six  days  in  this  month.  Our 
prospects  of  early  plowing  and  seed¬ 
ing  are  now  put  off  at  least  two  weeks. 
Moreover,  temperatures  are  unseason¬ 
ably  high  ranging  from  65  degrees  to 
78  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  is  bringing 
the  buds  out  very  fast  and  increasing 
the  danger  from  later  cold  waves.  The 
ice  has  been  out  of  Lake  Ontario  for 
some  time  and  that  influence  in  hold¬ 
ing  back  vegetation  along  the  shores 
will  probably  be  less  than  usual. 

Controlling  Leaf  Rollers 

During  the  week  we  got  in  all  of 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


we  pour  in  the  oil 
slowly,  using  the 
pump  to  thoroughly  mix  or  emulsify 
the  oil  and  water.  As  soon  as  no  free 
oil  is  apparent  on  the  surface  we 
the  tank  with  water.  We  have  been 
using  an  eight  per  cent  oil  mixture 
so  far  but  the  advanced  bud  develop¬ 
ment  showing  green  at  the  tips,  will 
compel  a  reduction  to  six  per  cent  to 
finish. 

Winter  Wheat  Looks  Good 

Wheat  looks  wonderfully  well  in  this 
region  this  spring.  A  late  warm  open 
December  followed  by  steady  cold  and 
snow  with  very  little  freezing  and 
thawing  during  January  and  February, 
were  favorable  and  there  was  very  lit¬ 
tle  heaving  and  winter-killing.  Now  the 
wheat  is  a  deep  green  and  covers  the 
ground,  in  strong  contrast  with  last 
winter  when  it  was  nearly  ruined, 
Present  prospects  are  for  a  good  wheat 
crop  in  western  New  York. 

A  thousand  little  chicks  in  our  brood¬ 
er  houses  are  the  special  care  of  my 
older  son  who  has  devoted  his  Easter 
vacation  to  getting  them  established 
and  well  started.  His  incentives  are  a 
natural  liking  for  them  and  one  half 
the  value  of  the  cockerels  and  pullets 
after  all  cash  expenses  have  been  de 
ducted — chicks,  feed,  supplies,  etc.  This 
is  not  only  a  relief  to  me  but  what  is 
more  important  it  is  teaching  the  boy 
and  developing  responsibility  in  him 
I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  result.  Yes¬ 
terday,  after  working  most  of  the  day 
on  the  woodpile,  he  remarked  that  he 
liked  to  work;  ft  made  him  feel  good 
and  developed  a  great  appetite.  To 
learn  to  work  and  to  like  it,  is  one  of 
the  important  lessons  of  life  and  I  per¬ 
sonally  believe  that  there  is  no  place 
like  a  farm  to  teach  this  lesson,  be- 
cause  the  opportunities  are  so  great. 
Of  course,  this  is  only  one  side  of  life 
and  there  are  other  equally  important 
lessons  to  learn.  How  to  use  leisure 
is  one  of  them.  Leisure  is  harder  to 
find  on  a  farm  than  elsewhere  but  also 


our  spraying  supplies,  overhauled  th^.  can  %  better  occupied.  Perhaps  more 


spray  rig  and  started  the  application 
of  an  oil  spray  to  control  leaf  roller. 
We  are  using  a  home  mixed  oil  emul¬ 
sion  made  with  a  diamond  paraffin  lub¬ 
ricating  oil  according  to  spray  service 
direction,  with  bordeaux  mixture  for 


of  this  later  may  be  interesting.  Break¬ 
fast  is  now  ready. — M.  C.  BURRITT, 
Hilton,  N.  Y April  7,  1929. 


Dairymen  must  also  be  breeders  of 
dairy  cattle  if  the  herd  is  to  improve 
an  emulsifier.  First  we  make  up  the  with  the  posing  of  the  years.  See  that 
bordeaux  in  the  tank  with  8  to  10  gal-  your  calves  are  well  born  with  an  in- 
Ions  of  water,  using  two  pounds  of  heritance  that  makes  possible  their  de- 
copper  sulphate  and  four  pounds  of  veloping  into  better  cows  than  their 
lime  for  the  200-gallon  tank.  Then  with  mothers,  and  then  keep  them  growing 
the  pump  running  and  the  spray  gun  all  the  time.  This  takes  feed  and  care 
open  and  directed  back  into  the  tank,  but  gives  big  returns  on  the  investment, 


About  a  year  ago  we  published  a  story  telling  of  results  secured  in 
Wilson- Jones  orchard  at  Hall,  N.  Y.  through  the  use  of  nitrate  of  so</a- 
illustration  above  shows  even  more  striking  results  secured  last  fall.  ln  *  A 
thirty.one  trees  not  fertilized  yielded  49^2  bushels  as  compared  with  1J  ", 
bushels  from  thirty-one  trees  that  were  fertilized.  Last  fall  the  unfed1  11  . 
trees  yielded  four  bushels  and  those  fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda 
159  bushels. 
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Rivers 


/0 


Cross 


HERE  are  always  rivers  to  cross,  difficulties .  to  surmount,  in 
fact,  in  life,  in  business.  In  the  feed  business  the  biggest 
rivers  to  cross  are  one’s  own  achievements. 

Having  produced  a  feed  that  may  be  widely  welcomed,  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  rest  on  one’s  oars.  But  to  yield  would  be 
fatal,  for  with  greater  effort  an  even  better  feed  may  be  created. 

Everybody  must  exert  himself — the  chemists  in  the  laboratories, 
the  practical  feeders  on  the  experimental  farms,  the  grain  buyers, 
the  millers,  the  salesmen,  the  traffic  experts,  the  dealers,  and  the 
service  men. 

Each  individual  phase  of  creating,  producing  and  selling  presents 
its  own  peculiar  difficulties.  By  overcoming  these  difficulties,  or,  if 
necessary,  perfecting  perfection,  better  feeds  can  be  made  at 
lower  prices. 

True,  it  means  a  tremendous  amount  of  constant  effort — but  it 
makes  things  easier  for  the  farmer. 

By  thus  crossing  its  rivers  The  Park  and  Pollard  Company  has  done 
its  share  to  make  the  poultry  and  dairy  businesses  vastly  more  prof¬ 
itable — and,  incidentally,  has  assured  success  for  itself. 

< zHPark^Pollard  Co 

Boston,  Mass. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

To  be  sure  of  profit  making  feeds — look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 


Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  *  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  *  Growing  Feed  *  Intermediate  Chick  Feed  >  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  *  P  &  P  Chick  Starter— Dairy  Rations:  Overall 
24%  '  Milk-Maid  24%  /  Bet-R-Milk  20%  >  Herd-Helth  16%  /  Milkade  Calf  Meal  —  Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  /  Bison  Stock  Feed  >  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration  /  Pigeon 

Feed  *  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  >  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 
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McCormick-Deering 
Corn  Planters  and  Drills 

are  famous  for  their  reliability 


-- 


A  well-prepared  seed  bed,  tested  seed,  and  favorable  weather 
are  not  enough.  The  crop  must  be  planted  right!  A  planter 
that  misses,  mixes  hills,  or  scatters,  makes  you  lose  money . 
Play  safe — use  a  reliable  McCormick-Deering  Corn  Planter. 


THE  McCormick-Deering 
“100  Series’*  planter  will 
plant  corn  accurately  any  way 
you  want  it  planted.  It  has 
a  simple,  three-speed  seed- 
plate  drive  that  enables  you, 
without  stopping  the  team, 
to  plant  2,  3,  or  4  kernels  to 
a  hill  when  checkrow  plant¬ 
ing.  The  variable-drop  drive 
and  three  gear-ana-chain 
combinations  provide  9  dif¬ 
ferent  seed  spacings  when 
drilling,  without  changing 
the  seed  plate.  A  built-in, 
power  hill-drop  enables  you 
to  bunch-drop-drill  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  simple  change  in  the 
heavy-duty  clutch. 


The  planter  boots  are  of 
approved  design.  Sure-shot, 
plunger-type  valves  deposit 
the  seed  without  fail  each 
time  the  check-wire  button 
trips  the  release.  Valves  can 
be  locked  open  for  drilling. 

If  you  prefer  a  planter  for  check¬ 
rows  only,  ask  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  to  show  you  the 
McCormick-Deering  No.  8  Wire- 
Drive  Planter.  It  is  one  of  the 
simplest  planters  built  —  very 
practical  and  durable.  The 
seeding  mechanism  is  operated 
by  a  dependable  check-wire  drive. 
Flat,  edge,  or  full-hill  drop  plates, 
combination  pea-and-bean  hop¬ 
pers,  fertilizer  attachments,  run¬ 
ners,  stub  runners,  and  disk 
openers  can  be  supplied. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


{ 


Our  16-page  Corn  Planter  folder  describes  the  No.  8,  the 
100  Series”,  and  the  special  equipment  in  detail.  Also  tells 
hotv  to  test  seed  corn.  Write  to  the  address  above  for  a  copy. 


} 


Beaches  the  topmost  boughs 

THE  SPRAYER 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 

High  pressure ,  low  up¬ 
keep,  slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine 
is  strong— built  to  last  and 
for  hard  usage,  easy  to  keep 
in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  auto¬ 
matic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure 
regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the  Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 
suction  strainer  on  every  There  is  an  Ospraymo 
turn— prevent  pipes  and  for  eVery  need  High 

nozzles  from  clogging—  pressure  guaranteed. 

prevent  costly  delays  in  or¬ 
chard,  grove  or  field.  Insist  on  an 

Ospraymo  when 
you  buy  and  put  an 
end  to  your  spray¬ 
ing  problems.  Send 
for  our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a  spray¬ 
er  suited  to  your 
needs.  Find  out 
about  the  best. 

Ospraymo  gets  all  plant  enemies  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 

Dept.  C  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

World  leaders  for  h 7  years  ....... 

THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


With  the  A.  A. 

V  egetable  Grower 


Some  Questions  About  Mulch  Paper 


ai/ HAT  makes  your  garden  look  so 

VV  queer?”  we  were  frequently  ask¬ 
ed  during  the  season  of  1928.  “What 
makes  your  garden  sound  so  queer?” 
“It  looks  queer  because  it  is  covered 
with  mulch-paper.  And  it  sounds  queer 
when  it  rains  because  the  drops  patter 
on  the  paper  as  upon  a  roof,”  we  an¬ 
swer. 

“Why  did  you  use  this  paper?”  “Be¬ 
cause  it  was  advertised  to  keep  down 
weeds,  to  conserve  moisture  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  crops.” 

“Well,  did  it  fulfill  all  or  any  of  said 
claims?” — this  always  skeptically.  “It 
kept  down  weeds  absolutely  except  a 
few  that  came  in  the  open  spaces  left 
for  vegetables  and  possibly  a  half 
dozen  thistles  that  pricked  through.  It 
conserved  moisture  so  well  that  we  did 
little  or  no  watering  of  transplanted 
plants  except  at  the  time  of  transplant¬ 
ing.  It  produced  at  least  as  good  vege¬ 
tables  as  usual — better,  we  thought,  al¬ 
though  we  made  no  comparative  sow¬ 
ings.” 

It  Saved  Us  Labor 

“Wasn’t  it  a  lot  of  bother  to  lay  the 
paper?”  “Very  little  bother;  we  raked 
the  prepared  earth  smooth,  unrolled  a 
strip  of  paper,  threw  the  Takings’ 
along  the  edge  of  the  paper  to  keep 
the  wind  from  getting  under  and  then 
sowed  or  planted  vegetables  or  flowers 
along  the  edge  of  the  paper.  About  two 
inches  of  open  space  was  left  between 
strips  for  plants  to  grow.” 

“Pretty  expensive,  wasn’t  it?”  “If 
you  count  your  time  worth  anything 
it  was  cheap  help  because  much  of  the 
garden  where  paper  was  used  received 
little  or  no  attention  after  planting.  It 
was  a  great  season  for  weeds  too.” 

“Doesn’t  it  take  more  space  to  plant 
with  paper?”  “Less,  really.  Vege¬ 
tables  ‘under  paper’  seem  to  produce 
more  abundantly  and  so  we  shall  plant 
smaller  areas  this  year.  Also  we  plant¬ 
ed  an  extra  row  down  the  center  of  the 
paper  in  the  case  of  such  things  as 
onions,  cabbages,  head-lettuce  and 
other  ‘non-branching’  varieties — just 
cut  two  slashes  in  the  paper  with  a 
little  trowel  so  that  the  cuts  crossed 
in  the  center,  turned  in  the  corners  and 
set  the  plant  in  the  open  space.” 

For  Root  Crops,  Too 

“Might  be  all  right  for  vine  and  stalk 
varieties,  but  don’t  root  vegetables 
smother  under  such  a  cover?”  ‘We 
never  raised  better  winter  onions.  Our 
small  experimental  patch  of  potatoes 
were  a  fair  average  and  were  never 
touched  with  a  hoe.  No,  the  roots  made 
no  objection  to  their  black  covering.” 

“1928  was  a  fine  growing  season  with 
us— maybe  your  garden  would  have 
been  extra  good,  anyway.”  “True.  It 
was  a  fine  season  for  weeds,  too!  How¬ 
ever,  I  expect  we  still  have  a  lot  to 
learn  about  mulch-paper.” 

“Going  to  use  it  again  this  year?” 
“We  certainly  are.  And  in  greater 
quantities.  And  for  more  purposes.  We 
thought  our  vegetables  somewhat 
earlier  where  paper  was  used.  Our  to¬ 
matoes  were  especially  fine  and  early.” 

“Oh  well,  I  like  to  hoe,  so  there’d 
he  no  real  object  in  my  using  mulch- 
paper.”  “Maybe  not.  But  I’m  planning 
on  just  about  three  additional  hours 
daily  this  spring  for  other  work  be¬ 
cause  I  have  always  had  to  spend  about 
that  amount  of  time  keeping  weeds  out 
of  the  garden.  I’m  aiming  to  do  a  lot 
of  nice  things  in  those  three  hours  each 
day!”— A.  M.  A. 


The  Effect  of  Potash  on 
Potato  Yields 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  Better  Crops  for 
Plant  Food,  Professor  Mushbach  of 
the  Wisconsin  College  gives  the  results 
of  some  experiments  with  potatoes  in 
that  state.  The  experiments  which  were 
conducted  in  three  counties  compare 
the  yields  and  the  quality  of  potatoes 


grown  with  manure  alone,  with  manure 
plus  a  medium  potash  fertilizer  and 
with  manure  plus  a  high  potash  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Professor  Mushbach  states  that  prior 
to  1922  analyses  such  as  3-8-6  and 
3-10-3  were  considered  as  special  po¬ 
tato  fertilizers  and  that  in  1922  the 
popular  5-8-7  analysis  was  introduced 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
grades.  In  1923  the  3-10-10  was  li¬ 
censed  and  since  that  time  other  an¬ 
alyses  carrying  relatively  more  plant 
food  per  ton  have  been  introduced. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  experiments.  In  the  table 
a  fertilizer  carrying  from  6  to  7  per 
cent  potash  is  considered  as  a  medium 
potash  fertilizer  and  those  carrying 
from  10  to  12  per  cent  are  considered 
as  high  potash  fertilizers.  Further  tests 
will  be  made  to  determine  whether  a 
still  higher  percentage  of  potash  may 
prove  profitable. 

Yield  in  Bushels  per  Acre 

TREATMENT  Barron  Co.  LangladeCo.  Price  Co, 


MANURE  47.9  1  82.6.  166.3 

Manure  and  Med. 

Potash  Av.  plots 

2,  3,  4...:. .  138.8  377.7  291.1 

Manure  and  High 
Potash  Av.  Plots 

4  ,  5  ,  6 . . .  168.1  405.5  304.1 


Sand  Under  Manure  in  Cold 
Frames  Helps  Plants 

BY  spreading  a  thin  coating  of  drift 
sand  under  the  manure  in  the  cold 
frames  many  New  Jersey  vegetable 
growers  find  that  they  can  grow  much 
stronger  and  healthier  plants  than 
where  the  sand  is  not  used.  The  thin 
layer  of  sand  acts  as  a  regulator  on 
the  moisture  content  of  the  coldframe 
soil  and  assures  the  plants  of  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  water  all  the  time. 

Beds  which  have  been  treated  with 
the  sand  will  stand  much  heavier 
watering  without  injury  to  the  plants 
as  the  sand  acts  as  a  sponge  to  hold 
the  surplus.  The  sand  permits  the 
water  to  sink  below  the  bottom  of  the 
manure  and  gives  the  air  a  chance  to 
circulate  through  the  soil.  Later  on  the 
bed  does  not  dry  out  so  quickly  if  the 
sand  has  been  used  as  the  capillary  at¬ 
traction  of  the  soil  draws  the  surplus 
water  up  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

This  contrast  is  particularly  notice¬ 
able  when  the  beds  are  located  on  a 
heavy  clay  soil  where  the  water  has  no 
chance  to  soak  away.  Plants  on  the 
sand  base  are  ready  to  go  in  the  field 
a  week  earlier  than  the  others  not 
treated,  besides  being  more  thrifty  and 
with  much  larger  leaves.  Where  the 
sand  has  been  evenly  deposited  there 
are  no  bare  spots  where  the  plants  are 
drowned  out. 

Beds  so  treated  are  less  susceptible 
to  damping  off  thus  assuring  a  more 
even  stand. 

The  same  treatment  applied  to  the 
benches  in  the  seed  houses  and  to  the 
bottoms  of  sweet  potato  plant  beds  wi 
give  equally  as  satisfactory  results  un¬ 
der  most  conditions.  A  cubic  yard  c*. 
sand  will  be  sufficient  for  12  sash  gm 
ing  an  inch  of  soil  to  the  entire  floor  c 
the  bed. — Amos  Kirby. 


An  Easy  Way  to  Ventilate 
Coldframes 

T  a  cost  of  only  16  cents  a  sash,  & 
New  Jersey  early  vegetable  gr0V;c^ 
increased  the  capacity  of  his  en¬ 
frames  fourteen  per  cent  and  provi 
a  ventilator  that  paid  handsome  1 
dends  in  better  plants. 

In  building  his  single  sash  c0 
frames,  he  built  them  one  foot  , 
than  usual.  Rafters  were  cut  one 
longer  to  fit  these  special  beds 
represented  practically  no  a(ylU°  1(j 
cost  as  the  extra  foot  was  what  y 
have  been  wasted  from  the  16 
pieces  of  lumber  he  was  using.  a 

After  the  bed  was  constructe  , 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page; 
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SPRAYERS 


Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  important  job  in 
raising  field  crops  and  fruit.  Increase  yield 
50to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;pressure  regulator;  several 
sizes  of  engines  and  tanks  for  pressures 
200  to  400  lbs.  with  spray  booms  and  guns. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 


Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box817,Utica,N.Y. 


an  EXTRA 

truckload  of 
POTATOES 


Mr.  C.  S.  Newcomer,  of  Cfiambersburg,  Pa., 
got  an  extra  truckload  of  potatoes  (seventy 
bushels)  fromjoneacre]sprayed  with  PYROX. 
This  seventy  bushel  EXTRA  YIELD 
amounted  to  a  22%increase  overhisyieid  from 
potatoes  sprayed  with  a  home-made  mixture. 

PYROX,  the  scientifically  prepared  plant 
spray  does  three  things  at  once.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  economical,  and  helps  produce 
bigger  and  better  crops.  PYROX  kills  bugs, 
prevents  the  development  of  blight  and 
disease,  and  stimulates  plant  growth.  Does 
away  with  the  costly  labor  of  home-made 
spray  mixtures,  and  eliminates  the  danger 
of  improperly  mixed  chemicals.  Safe  and 
easy  to  use.  Will  not  wash  off.  Does  not 
clog  sprayer  nozzle.  Use  PYROX  this  year 
for  BIGGER  PROFITS.  Now  priced  lowest 
in  30  years’  successful  use.  Write  us  or  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  new  Spray  Guide — free. 
Bowker  Chemical  Company,  419  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Le  Roy 

(Evans-Superior) 

Potato  Planter 


High  percentage  of  accuracy 
in  operation— a  leader  since  1895. 
Extras  for  all  old  models. 

Ask  for  circular. 

**Roy  Plow  Company,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  Farm  Implements 


PREVENTS  CROWS 
PULLING  YOUR  CORN 
1  BUSHEL  SIZE  60c 
2  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.00 
4  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.50 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 

manufactured  by 


,  .  A.  J.  PHILLIPS  . 
1\  NORWOOD,  N.  Y.  /  \ 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
hoard  twelve  inches  wide  was  lightly 
nailed  to  the  high  side  of  the  cold- 
frame.  This  permitted  the  sash  frames 
to  slide  nicely  under  the  extended  board 
and  afforded  them  considerable  protec¬ 
tion  from  high  winds. 

The  board  did  not  rob  the  plants  of 
any  sunlight  and  they  grew  equally  as 
well  as  those  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
frame.  Of  course  the  coldframe  had 
been  built  on  an  angle  facing  the  south¬ 
east  which  gave  it  the  advantage  of 
the  sun’s  rays  from  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Boards  Removed  for  Ventilation 

Later  in  the  season  when  it  became 
necessary  to  air  the  beds,  the  board 
provided  the  necessary  ventilation.  By 
removing  the  board  the  excess  heat 
was  given  a  chance  to  quickly  leave  the 
frames  and  all  drafts  were  kept  from 
the  tender  plants.  By  removing  the 
board  for  the  necessary  ventilation  con¬ 
siderable  time  was  saved  as  it  was  not 
necessary  to  lift  each  sash.  It  also  over¬ 
came  the  danger  of  sudden  gusts  of 
wind  lifting  the  sash  and  throwing 
them  on  the  ground.  Over  an  hour  a 
day  was  saved  on  a  bed  of  200  sash 
on  the  item  of  ventilation  alone. 

Coldframes  used  for  the  starting  of 
tomato  plants  for  the  late  crop  gave 
equally  as  satisfactory  results.  The 
seed  germinated  just  as  quickly  under 
the  board  covering  and  when  ready  to 
go  in  the  field  the  plants  were  fine  and 
stocky. 

This  grower  estimated  that  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  labor  of  airing  the  plants  paid 
for  the  extra  lumber  and  the  increased 
capacity  of  the  bed  made  a  nice  profit 
on  his  coldframe  operations. — Amos 
Kirby. 

Plowing  Under  a  Cover 
Crop 

Does  the  time  of  plowing  under  a  cover 
crop  have  any  effect  upon  the  value  as 
soil  improvement? 

THERE  are  two  important  things  to 
consider  in  plowing  under  a  cover 
crop.  In  the  first  place,  a  crop  that 
is  allowed  to  grow  until  late  in  the 
spring  uses  up  an  enormous  amount  of 
water  from  the  soil  which  later  might 
have  been  used  to  advantage  by  the 
growing  crop.  This  use  of  water  is 
sometimes  helpful  in  drying  out  a  wet 
soil  but  can  easily  be  overdone  to  the 
damage  of  the  crop. 

The  other  point  to  consider  is  that 
the  more  mature  a  cover  crop  becomes, 
the  more  slowly  it  decays.  In  other 
words,  the  best  results  from  a  cover 
crop  are  secured  when  it  is  plowed  un¬ 
der  while  the  crop  is  still  succulent. 


A  Question  About  Sweet 
Clover 

Why  is  it  that  although  sweet  clover 
seems  to  grow  and  reproduce  itself  for 
years  in  waste  spots  along  the  roadsides, 
it  seems  to  be  a  biennial  when  planted  in 
the  field  and  runs  out  after  the  second 
year’s  crop? 

IN  the  first  place,  sweet  clover  has 
little  competition  from  other  plants  in 
certain  waste  places.  Sweet  clover  is 
a  biennial  but  under  field  conditions 
where  it  is  not  harvested,  it  produces 
seed  which  reproduces  the  plant  when 
other  plants  will  not  grow.  Even  un¬ 
der  these  conditions,  sweet  clover  is 
likely  to  improve  the  ground  so  that 
other  grasses  come  and  Inally  force 
out  the  sweet  clover. 


Alfalfa  in  a  Short  Rotation 

Is  it  possible  to  grow  alfalfa  in  a  short 
rotation? — D.  W. ,  New  York. 

WHERE  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  seed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  be  profitable 
to  grow  alfalfa  unless  it  can  be  loft 
down  for  several  years.  In  sections 
where  common  alfalfa  can  be  grown, 
so  that  there  is  no  heavy  investment 
involved,  it  may  be  profitable  to  grow 
it  in  a  short  rotation. 


Final  plans  have  been  drawn  for  a 
world  agricultural  census  to  be  taken 
in  1930  by  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture  at  Rome.  The  census  is 
expected  to  cover  more  than  99  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  agriculture. 


“Plant  your  corn,  and 
forget  about  the  crows5 

says  W.  E.  Tyler,  of  Dewittville,  N.  Y. 

Like  most  other  corn-growers,  Mr.  Tyler  didn't  believe  that  any¬ 
thing  could  stop  the  awful  waste  caused  by  the  pesky  crows,  and 
other  little  pests  such  as  moles,  squirrels,  etc.  But  he  was  willing 
to  try  almost  anything.  So  he  sent  for  some  Stanley’s  Crow  Re¬ 
pellent.  He  coated  his  sced-corn  with  it,  and  planted  it  at  once, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  nor  does  it  clog  the 
planter.  And  from  that  day,  Mr.  Tyler’s  worries  over  crows  were 
over  for  good  and  all  time. 

If  you  want  to  stop  your  worries,  too,  use  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  as  hundreds  of  corn-growers  have  been  doing  for  over 
twenty  years.  Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10 
acres),  SI. 50.  Half  size  can  $1.00.  “Money  Back”  guarantee.  If 
your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock,  then 
order  direct.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500M 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Be  sure  you  get 

STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 
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YellowFlintCorn 

The  largest  growing  and  most  produc¬ 
tive  Flint  corn  grown  and  matures  here 
in  the  Genesee  Valley  Country  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  in  around  100  days.  Ears 
10  to  15  inches  long.  Stalks  10  to  15  feet 
high. 

A  customer  in  Oswego  County  raised 
460  bushels  from  two  acres.  One  in  Con¬ 
necticut  400  bushels  from  a  half  bushel. 

A  New  Hampshire  farmer  243  bushels 
from  a  half  bushel.  A  New  Hampshire 
farmers  243  bushels  from  a  peck.  Scores 
of  farmers  have  written  us  that  it  was 
the  best  ensilage  variety  they  had  ever 
grown. 

Average  germination  above  95%  and  the 
price  is  only 

$2.75  PER  BUSHEL 

We  also  have  full  stocks  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  Ensilage  Corn,  several  as 
low  as  $2.25  per  bushel  and  a  complete 
line  of  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds, 
Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc., 
at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog_  giving  ac¬ 
curate  descriptions,  all  illustrations  in 
color.  Samples  for  testing  and  Price 
List  FREE.  Address : 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

Box  C.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

“Everything  for  the  Farm ” 


To  FORDSON  OWNERS 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY: 


Oliver  Plows, 

Oliver  Disc  Harrows, 
Rubber  Belts, 

Roderick  Lean  Harrows, 
Meili  Blumberg  Hitches, 
Caswell  Binder  Hitches, 
Taco  Binder  Hitches, 
Amsco  Disc  Grain  Drills, 
Belle  City  Crawlers, 
W-W  Feed  Grinders, 
Pony  Sawmills, 


Amsco  2-Row  Cultivators, 

Swayne  Robinson  No.  65  Ensilage  Cutters, 
Big  Valley  Woodsaw  Attachments, 

Stitched  Canvas  Belts, 

Oliver  Spring  Tooth  Harrows,  ; 

Wehr  Belt  Rollers, 

Kingston  Governors, 

Handy  Governors, 

Pharo  Governors, 

Holly  Governors  with  Manifold, 


Below  Distributor's  Cost 


We  Are  Cleaning  Up  Our 


Everything  Brand  New  and  Unused. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 

Will  ship  for  your  inspection  and  le- 
fund  money  if  not  wanted.  No  ques¬ 
tions  asked.  We’ll  pay  return  freight. 


Fordson  Equipment 

FIRST  COME— FIRST  SERVED. 
Slaughtered  Prices  While  They  Last. 
Will  Gladly  Have  a  Representative  Call. 


W.  B.  MAY,  Inc.  *  *  *  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Smooth,  Easy 
Milkings 

It  costs  you  real  money  to  permit 
any  hurt  or  discomfort  to  udder  or 
teats.  F or  an  effective  guard  against 
milk  loss  due  to  chaps,  cuts,  bruises, 
and  inflammation  use  Bag  Balm 
promptly  and  liberally. 
QUICK  healing  is  assured, 
through  the  medium  of  a  re¬ 
markable  penetrating  anti¬ 
septic  oil  that  carries  into  the 
tissues  the  healing  virtues  of 
the  medicated  ointment.  This 
potent  oil  is  made  only  by  our 
own  exclusive  process. 

For  treating  Caked  Bag,  Bunches 
and  similar  udder  troubles  Bag 
Balm  is  the  remedy  most  wide¬ 
ly  used  by  careful  dairymen. 
Clean  and  pleasant  to  use,  Bag 
Balm  will  not  taint  the  milk, 
j  ’1\  Big  10-ounce  package,  60c, 
at  feed,  drug,  hardware  and 
general  stores.  Mailed  postpaid 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Book¬ 
let,  “Dairy  Wrinkles,”  mailed 
free.  > 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville, 
Vermont 


Horded 

The \ 

Silo 

What  Lasts 

The  Earlier  You  Order, 
The  Less  You  Will  Pay 

IF  you  Intend  to  erect  a  silo  this  Fall, 
it  will  pay  you  to  place  your  order  as 
early  as  possible.  We  are  prepared 
to  make  special  prices  to  early  buyers. 
And  the  terms  will  be  made  to  suit  your 
convenience.  You  know  Harder  quality; 
it  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  nearly  a 
third  of  a  century.  Our  1929  model  em¬ 
bodies  several  new  features  whichlmake 
It  a  better  buy  than  ever. 

The  Harder  Silo  Catalog  shows  how  to 
determine  the  size  you  need.  Write  for 
it — free,  of  course. 

Harder  Round  Brooder  Houses  save 
chicks  and  fuel.  Can  be  moved  anywhere 
Write  for  Poultry  House  Folder. 

Harder  Silo  Company,  Inc. 

Box  F  Cobleskillj  N.  Y. 


Strainer  Discs 

Filter  through  Moore 
Bros,  cotton  discs  and 
get  better  prices  for  milk. 

Special  price.  300 
size  6 ,  $1.60, 

postpaid.  Refund  if 
not  satisfied. 

Write  for  big  catalog 
listing  over  500  specialties 
for  milk  and  egg  pro¬ 
ducers. 

MOORE  BROS.,  Dept.  A,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Why  Butterfat  Varies 


There  is  no  more  By  jt.  r 

interesting,  and 

sometimes  annoying,  problem  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  dairy  business  than  the 
way  the  butterfat  content  in  the  milk 
varies.  Almost  every  day  American 
Agriculturist  receives  letters  from 
farmers  asking  why  the  butterfat  in 
the  milk  of  their  cows  changes  so,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  increase  it. 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why 
the«  amount  of  butterfat  from  the  herd 
or  from  the  individual  cow  is  different 
at  one  time  than  it  is  at  another. 

The  chief  differences  of  course  are 
between  the  different  breeds.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  that  the  Guernseys 
and  Jerseys  give  the  richest  milk  and 
the  Ayrshires  and  Holstein-Friesians 
the  poorest,  but  because  the  Ayrshires 
and  Holsteins  give  a  larger  quantity 
of  milk,  the  total  production  of  solids 
and  fat  is  nearly  the  same  for  all  dairy 
breeds. 


SOLIDS 

FAT 

BREED 

PER  CENT. 

PER  CENT. 

Jersey  . . 

14.70 

5.35 

Guernsey  . 

14.71 

5.16 

Devon  . 

14.50 

4.60 

Shorthorn  . 

13.38 

4.05 

Brown  Swiss  . 

13.27 

4.24 

Ayrshire  . 

12.61 

3.66 

Holstein-Friesian  .... 

11.85 

3.42 

No  one  knows  why  a  Jersey  cow,  for 
example,  naturally  gives  more  fat  than 
a  Holstein.  It  is  just  the  “nature  of 
the  critter.”  If  you  could  take  the  Jer¬ 
sey’s  udder  and  attach  it  to  the  Hol¬ 
stein,  then  the  Holstein  would  give  just 
as  rich  milk  as  the  original  Jersey  did, 
for  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  in  the 
glands  of  the  udders  that  the  butterfat 
is  made. 

Strange  to  say,  there  are  almost  as 
wide  differences  in  butterfat  production 
between  individuals  of  the  same  breed 
as  there  are  between  breeds.  One  of 
the  things  that  constantly  puzzles 
farmers  is  why  the  composition  of  the 
milk  from  an  individual  cow  often 
varies  considerably  from  day  to  day. 
He  is  apt  to  blame  the  local  dealer  who 
tests  his  milk  or  even  his  own  cow  test¬ 
ing  association  for  these  changes  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cow  herself  is 
to  blame.  The  amount  of  butterfat  in 
the  milk  from  the  same  cow  may  vary 
because  the  cow  has  been  sick  or  be¬ 
cause  of  change  in  milkers,  excitement, 
variations  in  the  weather  and  to  some 
extent  because  of  changes  in  feed. 

Do  not  get  the  idea,  however,  that 
you  can  materially  increase  the  butter- 
fat  content  of  the  milk  by  your  feeding 
methods.  You  may  he  able  to  do  this 


Eastman  for  a  short  time, 

hut  years  of  experi¬ 
ment  have  shown  that  feed  has  little 
permanent  effect  on  the  amount  of  but¬ 
terfat  in  milk. 

Richest  Milk  at  End  of  Lactation 

Every  farmer  knows  that  the  cow’s 
milk  is  richest  in  fat  near  the  end  of 
her  lactation  period.  He  may  not  know 
that  immediately  after  freshening  the 
cow  also  gives  richer  milk.  Every  milk 
dealer  knows  that  he  gets  the  richest 
milk  in  the  early  winter  and  the  poor¬ 
est  during  the  flush  period  in  June.  For 
example,  reports  from  680  local  fac¬ 
tories  in  1927  showed  an  average  but¬ 
terfat  test  of  3.79  per  cent  for  October 
and  November,  and  3.53  per  cent  for 
June.  The  chief  reason  for  this  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  the  stage  of  the  lactation 
period.  Most  of  the  milk  received  in 
the  fall  comes  from  cows  that  have 
been  milked  a  long  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results 
of  experiments  with  14  cows  of  six 
breeds  in  determining  how  the  butter- 
fat  and  amount  of  milk  vary  from 
month  to  month  after  freshening. 


DAILY 

YIELD 

MILK 

FAT 

MONTH 

LBS. 

PER  CENT. 

First  month . . 

25.1 

4.02 

Second  month . 

26.0 

3.74 

Third  month . . . 

23.8 

3.71 

Fourth  month  . . 

21.2 

3.84 

Fifth  month . 

19.6 

3.87 

Sixth  month 

19.8 

3.90 

Seventh  month . 

19.0 

3.94 

Eighth  month  . 

16.0 

3.89 

Ninth  month.. . . 

12.5 

3.92 

Tenth  month . 

9.4 

4.19 

Eleventh  month. 

5.6 

4.58 

Last  Drawn  Milk  Richest 

One  of  the  largest  and  therefore 
most  important  changes  in  the  amount 
of  butterfat  is  between  the  milk  first 
drawn  at  milking  and  that  last  drawn. 
For  example,  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  milk  first  drawn  from  a 
Guernsey  cow  tested  only  .76  per  cent 
butterfat  while  the  last  quarter  of  her 
milk  tested  9.8  per  cent.  Here  is  the 
easiest  way  for  a  farmer  to  bring  up 
his  butterfat  test;  that  is,  those  who  let 
the  calf  have  the  first  milk  drawn  and 
reserve  the  strippings  keep  the  richest 
milk. 

Some  of  the  minor  causes  of  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  amount  of  butterfat  are  the 
length  of  time  between  milkings,  the 
age  of  the  cow,  and  her  condition  at 
calving. 

When  the  intervals  of  time  between 
milkings  are  unequal,  cows  generally 
yield  a  smaller  amount  of  milk  after 


Herbert  Hoover  with  Fred  H.  Young,  Timmonsville,  S.  C.,  and  Mr.  Young’s 
Jersey  cow,  Sensation’s  Mikado’s  Millie,  most  efficient  senior  two-year-old  Jer¬ 
sey  producer  in  the  world.  In  an  official  3'65-day  production  test  Millie  yielded 
a  total  of  850.81  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  13,303  lbs.  of  milk.  The  contented 
smiles  would  indicate  that  on  this  farm,  at  least,  there  is  no  need  for  farm 
relief . 
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A 

Single-Tube 
System 
—  now 
K- METAL 


R 


ead  what 

DrTarrSays 


“I  have  used  other  milkers  and 
have  seen  other  makes  in  use  at 
various  farms,  but  feel  that  for 
simplicity,  economy,  ease  of  op¬ 
eration  and  washing  the  Burrell 
stands  at  thehead  of  the  class.” 
—Dr.  A.  J.  Tarr,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Double 

Unit 


Send  for  Catalog 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 


Cherry-Burrell  Corporation  Single 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y.  Unit 


Ur  re 


HI 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS  / 


A  NEW  BLIZZARD 


Cutter  Mill 


Ensilage  Cutter 
and  Hammer-Mil! 
combined 


Changes  in  yi  hour 
from  efficient  ensi¬ 
lage  cutter  to  ham¬ 
mer-mill,  that  cuts 
roughage  into  3/16 
in.  lengths  before 
grinding,  grinds  and 


mixes  roughage  and  grain  (see  picture).  Operates 
on  light  tractor  power,  at  1500  r.  p.  m.,  using  7-in. 
pulley.  Gives  amazing  capacity  and  is  portable. 


Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutter 

continues  to  be  the  standard  one-purpose  machine. 
“  Saves  power,  time  and  money.  Light  tractor 
'  gives  ample  power.  Feeds  self  fast  as  two 
men  can  unload.  No  choking  or  clog- 
“  ging.  Unlimited  elevating  capacity. 
Outlet  adjustable.  Gearsruninoil. 


Write  for  information 
THE  JOS.DICK  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  85  Canton,  Ohio 


Pay  Cash  and 
Pay  Less 


The  early  order  earns  the  largest 
cash  discount.  Save  most  by  or¬ 
dering  your  UnadilL  Silo  Now! 


Don’t  wait!  Remember  the  Una- 
dilla  is  the  most  popular  silo  in 
the  east  —  the  most 
durable,  efficient  and 
safest. 


Write  today  for  free 
catalog  and  terms. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNAUincA 

SILOS 


j  Puts  it  to 

Milk  2  to  4  cows  at  a  time— 18  to  40  an  hour.  V 
Clean,  convenient.  Easy  to  use.  Sold  on  30  xjrx 
days  Free  Trial.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed, 

Comes  With  2  H.  P.  Engine  or  Electric  Motor 

Ready  to  use  when  uncrated  —  no  installation  cos 

,  no  pipes-no  special  equ« 
needed.  Does  the  work 
milk  hands.  Self  -  cleaner. 

i  Free  Book 
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Have  a  Debate  in  Your 
Grange 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 
for  an  outline  on  the  subject : 

Is  the  young  man  who  chooses 
farming  as  a  life  work  making  a 
Mistake  ? 

American  Agriculturist 
46l-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


to  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

Ur  t 

1  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist ’ 


Put  Your  Barn  on  a 
Profit-Paying  Basis 

BUSINESS  men  don’t  hesitate  to  scrap  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  machinery  in  favor 
of  moremodern,  profit-paying  equipment.  It  pays. 

Ney  equipment  modernizes  the  dairy  barn.  Puts 
it  on  an  efficient  basis.  Reduces  drudgery,  elim¬ 
inates  many  burdensome  chores.  Insures  sani¬ 
tary  conditions.  Standardizes  the  barn.  Paves 
the  way  to  bigger  profits. 

Note  the  steel  stall  above.  Simply  designed. 
Rugged.  Durable.  No  complicated  mechanical 
parts.  As  the  cow  enters  the  stall  the  stanchion 
is  flipped  shut  with  the  hand. 

Ney  Water  Bowls  insure  plenty  of  pure  water. 
Easy  flow.  No  splashing.  No  overflow. 

Write  for  a  Ney  catalog  No..  180.  Sent  free  to 
all  farmers  interested  in  bigger  profits. 

The  Ney  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  1879  •  Canton,  Ohio 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


The  complete 
Ney  Line  in¬ 
cludes  stalls, 
sta  nchions , 
water  bowls, 
pens,  litter 
carriers,  hay¬ 
ing  tools,  in¬ 
cluding  hay 
carriers,  hay 
foris,  hay 
knives,  pulleys 
and  hardware 
specialties. 


HART  SILOS 

RE  INFORCED  CONCRETE  STAVE 
COMPLETE— ERECTED. 
GUARANTEED. 

LOWEST  PRICES  IN  OUR  HISTORY 


Will  Not  Burn  or  Blow  Down.  Write 

FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  INC. 

j667  WYOMING  AVE.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


the  shorter  period,  but  this  milk  is 
usually  richer  in  fat.  For  this  reason, 
the  evening  milk  is  generally  the  rich¬ 
est  in  fat  and  total  solids.  When  cows 
are  milked  three  times  daily  with  equal 
intervals,  the  mid-day  milk  is  usually 
a  little  the  richer. 

After  the  third  lactation  period,  there 
is  a  very  slow  but  gradual  decline  in 
the  amount  of  butterfat  which  the  cow 
produces  with  advancing  years.  This 
decline  is  insignificant  until  she  is  at 
least  twelve  years  old. 

Period  of  Greatest  Yield 

The  period  of  the  greatest  yield  for 
the  average  cow  for  both  milk  and  but¬ 
terfat  has  been  found  to  be  during  the 
first  ten  weeks  of  her  lactation.  The 
greatest  number  of  cows  give  the  most 
milk  during  the  third  week  and  the 
most  fat  the  second  week  after  calving. 
A  cow  that  is  very  fat  when  she 
freshens  will  give  richer  milk  for  a 
while  than  one  that  is  poor.  In  other 
words,  the  way  to  affect  the  butterfat 
of  milk  by  feeding  is  to  do  it  indirectly 
by  putting  the  cow  in  good  condition. 

When  cows  are  turned  out  to  grass, 
everyone  knows  that  this  increases  the 
milk  flow  and  the  amount  of  butterfat. 
However,  the  percentage  of  fat  will  fall 
back  to  normal  after  the  cow  has  been 
on  grass  some  twenty  days.  Tempera¬ 
tures  and  weather  have  some  effect 
upon  both  milk  production  and  butter¬ 
fat.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the 
tendency  is  for  cows  to  give  richer  milk 
when  the  temperature  falls  and  poorer 
milk  when  it  rises.  Cows  exposed  to 
cold  rains  shrink  in  milk  flow  and  also 
usually  in  butterfat. 

Regularity  of  handling  and  kindness 
have  an  influence  on  both  the  amount 
of  milk  and  its  quality.  The  best  cows, 
that  is,  the  highest  yielding  cows,  are 
naturally  of  a  nervous  temperament 
and  any  excitement  affects  them  ad¬ 
versely  very  quickly.  Changes  in  care 
and  environment  should  never  be  made 
unless  absolutely  necessary. 


The  First  Five  Minutes 
Count  in  Fighting  Fires 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

The  first  five  minutes  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  fighting  fires  in  farm  build¬ 
ings.  In  90  per  cent  of  farm  fires  a  fire 
could  be  stopped  quickly  if  there  were 
a  portable  extinguisher  at  hand  for  use. 
A  fire  is  usually  beyond  control  within 
10  or  15  minutes  which  is  the  usual 
time  required  for  a  fire  truck  to  reach 
the  scene. 

“The  farmer  should  have  two  types 
of  extinguishers.  (1)  A  one-quart  or 
1  y2  quart  carbon  tetrachloride  type  for 
use  in  the  home.  This  type  will  extin¬ 
guish  all  classes  of  small  fires  which 
may  start  inside  the  house,  such  as 
fires  from  heating  stoves,  ranges, 
lamps,  matches,  grease,  oil,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  electric  fires,  etc.  These  ex¬ 
tinguishers  are  non-freeze  and  can 
easily  be  operated  by  a  woman  or  child. 

(2)  In  addition  to  one  or  more  of  the 
small  type,  a  1% -gallon  or  2  V2  -gallon 
non-freeze  type  of  extinguisher  should 
be  kept  in  a  handy  place  in  the  house. 
This  type  of  extinguisher  can  be  used 
for  fires  which  may  start  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  house,  such  as  roof  fires, 
brush  fires,  or  fires  in  the  garage  or 
sheds.  These  extinguishers  can  also  be 
used  on  all  classes  of  fires  which  may 
occur  in  the  home  or  buildings. 

“Now,  in  addition  to  the  equipment 
kept  in  handy  places  in  the  house,  a 
few  of  the  larger  types  such  as  the 
1% -gallon  Instant,  or  2  y2  or  5-gallon 
Pump  Tank,  (both  non-freeze  extin¬ 
guishers)  should  be  kept  in  convenient 
places  in  the  barn,  garage  or  other 
buildings. 

“Fire  losses  all  over  the  country 
were  cut  down  during  the  year  of  1927 
(the  1928  figures  as  yet  have  not  been 
announced)  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  reduction  was 
caused  by  the  timely  use  of  first  aid 
fire  extinguishers.  The  first  most  im¬ 
portant  step  in  farm  fire  protection  can 
be  taken  by  equipping  home  and  build¬ 
ings  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  re¬ 
liable  extinguishers  which  hear  the 
label  of  approval  of  the  underwriters.” 
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CRAINE-LINE  SILOS 


At  America's  Largest  Dairies 


Borden’s,  Sheffields,  Tarbell, 
W  alher-Gordon — t  h  e  s  e  firms 
don’t  guess  at  values.  They  test 
and  KNOW.  Explaining  why 
you  see  hundreds  of  Craine 
Line  Silos  on  their  farms — new 
ones  every  year — often  no  other 
kind  but  Craine  Line.  If  you 
have  no  facilities  to  test  values, 
why  not  follow  the  lead  of 
those  who  have.  Investigate  the 
Craine  Line — your  choice  of 

TILE,  WOOD  STAVE, 
TRIPLE  WALL, 
CONCRETE  STAVE, 
SOLID  CONCRETE 

Get  our  new  free  Catalog  de¬ 
scribing  these  Silos;  also  com¬ 
parative  prices  to  show  you  why 
Big  Business  prefers  Craines! 

Crainelox  Covering — To  Repair 
Permanently  All  Old  Wood 
Stave  Silos. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

40  .Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


copper-content 

ROSSMETAL 

galvanized 


Lifetime  satisfaction.  Eas-  Q  |  I 
ily  erected.  Can  be  increased  ^  I 
in  height.  No  freeze  troub-  ***  m 
les.  Storm  and  fire-proof.  Convincing  booklet 
free,  “Users’  Own  Words ”  by  250  owners. 


ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

(.Established  1850 )  699  Warder  St. 

Check  items  wanted. 


Silos  ■ 
Cutters  ■ 


Hog  Houses  ■  Brooder  Houses  ■ 


WANTED 

OLD  ADDRESS 

When  sending  in  change  of 
address  on  your  subscription 
please  give  the  old  address 
as  well  as  the  new. 

This  insures  prompt  change. 


The  Development  Of  A  Different  Kind  of 
Pump  Now  Enables  You  To  Have  Fresh 
Running  Water  ....  At  Less  Than  City 
Cost.  Auto-Prime  Engineers  Have  Pro¬ 
duced  A  Marvelous  Device  In  Which  Every 
Moving  Part  But  One  Is  Eliminated.  Has 
Already  Saved  Hundreds  Of  Farmers  Thou¬ 
sands  Of  Dollars. 


Model  GD 


'  Different 
Pump 

Ends  Water 


New-- Entirely  Different 


k  UTO-PRIME  is  just  the 
pump  you’ve  wanted.  As¬ 
tonishingly  simple  in  con¬ 
struction — surprisingly  easy 
to  install.  You  put  it  in — 
then  forget  it.  Automatic. 
Self -Priming.  Only  one  mov¬ 
ing  part.  Nothing  to  wear 
out.  Nothing  to  replace.  For 
a  few  cents  a  day  this  amaz¬ 
ing  invention  provides  fresh 
water  at  all  times  —  for 
every  need. 

Send  For  Free  Book 

Decide  now  to  banish  hand 
and  pail  drudgery  for  all 
time.  Enjoy  the  economy,  the 


savings,  the  com¬ 
forts  and  conveni¬ 
ences  of  this  ideal 
water  supply  sys¬ 
tem — at  less  than  _ 

city  cost.  You’ll  be  amazed 
at  Auto-Prime’s  unbelievable 
simplicity  —  its  unmatched 
efficiency! 

Mail  the  coupon  now.  It 
brings  our  illustrated  book 
and  full  information— abso¬ 
lutely  free.  No  obligation. 


oune  p  u  m  p — tor  use 
where  there  is  no  power 
available.  Has  the  same 
improved  vacuum 
chamber  and  impeller 
system  as  model  D. 
Mall  coupon  below  for 
full  details  on  this 
and  other  types.  No 
obligation. 


MAIL  THE 
COUPON 

NOW! 


n 


Auto-Prime  Pump  Co., 

Dept.  D-50,  850  E.  72d  St., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  a  free  copy  of  your  new 
illustrated  book.  Also  full  information  about  Auto- 


Prime  pumps. 


AUTO-PR.BM1E  n.« 

PUMP  COMPANY  Address 


Dept.  D-50,  850  E.  72nd  St.,  city 

Cleveland,  Ohio  ______ 


. . State . 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  April  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on 

milk  testing  3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’* 

Sheffield 

Class  League 

Producers 

i 

Fluid  Milk....  3.37 

3.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A 

Fluid  Cream  2.46 

2B 

Cond.  Milk- 

Soft  Cheese..  2.71 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  2.35 

2.15 

4 

Butter  and  American  cheese. 

Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 


The  Class  I  League  price  for  April  1928  was 
52.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

March  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  March 


for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross . $2.89 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool . $2.83 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 10 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . $2.73 

Mar.  1928,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.38 

Mar.  1928,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk. . $2.48 

Mar.  1327,  Net.  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.50 

Mar.  1928,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk .  $2.48 

Mar.  1926,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.12 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Ship  broilers  ;™ 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 
Calves,  Lambs  and  Eggs 

Write  or  wire  for  quotations,  tags,  market  con¬ 
ditions,  etc.  Prompt  returns — Top  prices — Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  25  years  experience.  Try  us. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc., 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


POULTRY  SHIPPERS 

SHIP  APRIL  20th  to  24th  INCLUSIVE, 
for  the  Jewish  Easter  trading.  All  kinds  of 
live  poultry  wanted.  Write  for  information, 
coops,  tags,  etc. 

Baedecker  &  Williams,  Inc., 

West  Washington  Mkt.,  New  York  City 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 


LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-pa>ing  profession, 
where  ability  wins  early  recognition.  If  you  are 
between  IS  and  30,  love  nature  and  outdoor 
work,  like  to  travel,  have  well-formed  habits,  we 
will  train  you  and  pay  you  while  learning. 
Write  TO-DAY. 

THE  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  OF  TREE  SURGER1 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree 
Expert  Co. 

Dept.  110  Stamford,  Connecticut 


Luscious  Strawberries 

From  Your  Own  Garden 

Set  plants  NOW.  We  Will  Send  You 
SO  Premier  best  early 
SO  Big  Joe  best  midseason 
50  Chesapeake  best  late 
50  Champion  best  everbearer 
AU  for  $2.50  postpaid.  25  plants 
of  each  $1.50  or  100  each  $4.00, 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free. 
THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

170  So.  Market  St.  Salisbury,  Md. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Bite’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  13  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


n  A  III  IAS  ALL  COLORS.  No  Two  Alike. 
LJ/VriLlYV*3  16  for  $1.95.  8  for  $1.00. 

H.  ADRIAN  SMITH,  1014  Miller  St„  UTICA,  N,  Y. 


Mar.  1926.  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.22 

Mar.  1925,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.26 

Mar.  1925,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.26 


The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.75  per 
hundred,  ($2.95  for  3.5%  milk). 

Mar,  1928  price  to  producer. 

3%  milk.  $2.33;  3.5%,  $2.53 
Mar.  1927  price  to  producer, 

3%  milk,  $2.49;  3.5%,  $2.69 
Feb.  1926  price  'to  producer, 

3%  milk.  $2.41;  3.5%,  $2.61 
Mar.  1925  price  to  producer. 

3%  milk,  $2.57;  3.5%,  $2.77 

Butter  Buyers  Cautious 


CREAMERY  Apr.  10  Apr.  3  Apr.  II. 

SALTED  1928 

Higher  than  extra....  45  -45%  45%-46  45%-46 

Extra  (92sc) . -44%  45  -  44% -45 

84-91  score .  43  -44%  43 1 2 *44%  43  -44 1  2 

Lower  Grades .  4214-42%  43  .43%  42  -4214 


The  buying  element  in  the  butter 
trade  is  following  a  very  conservative 
policy,  showing  extreme  caution  in  the 
amount  of  butter  they  take  on.  Job¬ 
bers  are  working  very  close  to  current 
needs.  This  conservative  policy  has 
led  to  a  slight  reduction  in  prices  com¬ 
pared  with  a  week  ago.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing,  however,  the  feeling  appears  to  be 
a  little  steadier.  On  April  10  sufficient 
stock  moved  in  some  houses  to  encour¬ 
age  a  more  confident  feeling.  Some 
operators  took  on  more  butter  than 
they  actually  needed  for  the  day’s 
business.  There  has  been  a  better  call 
from  out  of  town  and  it  is  reported 
that  several  cars  have  been  shipped 
from  New  York  to  other  points.  In 
addition  to  this  a  large  block  of  high 
quality  goods  was  reported  to  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  market  un¬ 
der  instructions  from  the  West.  This 
had  a  strengthening  influence  although 
the  supply  of  butter  is  sufficient  from 
other  quarters  to  supply  the  current 
trade  needs. 

Production,  according  to  the  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Price  Current,  varies  widely. 
Some  localities  report  that  they  are 
turning  out  more  butter  each  week, 
while  others  show  no  increase  but  act¬ 
ually  report  a  shortage  after  local  re¬ 
quirements  are  satisfied. 

Fresh  Cheese  a  Shade  Easier 


STATE  Apr.  10  Apr.  3  Apr.  II, 

FLATS  1928 

Fresh  Fancy .  23  -25  23'4-25  22'/4-23 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  27%-29%  27%-29%  29  -30 

Held  Average . 


Fresh  New  York  State  whole  milk 
flats  show  just  a  trace  of  easiness  this 
week  in  the  form  of  a  one-half  cent  re¬ 
duction  of  inside  quotations.  For  some 
time  past  fresh  cheese  has  been  mov¬ 
ing  very  slowly,  and  we  doubt  very 
much  if  there  will  be  any  change  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  weeks.  The  cheese 
market  has  been  extremely  dull  as  far 
as  fresh  cheese  is  concerned  and  held 
cheese  has  been  in  such  strong  hands 
that  there  has  not  been  much  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  general  run  of  the  trade,  ex¬ 
cept  those  who  have  had  to  buy.  The 
amount  of  well  .cured  cheese  on  hand 
is  not  large  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  demand  for  fine  quality,  cured, 
light  colored  cheese  from  New  York 
State  has  held  prices  steady.  There 
appears  to  be  no  burdensome  supply  of 
held  Young  Americas. 


Egg  Trade  Marking  Time 


Apr.  10 

Apr.  3 

Apr.  II, 

NEARBY  WHITE  .. 

1923 

Hen’y  Sel,  Extras.. 

33 

-34 

33  -34 

34 

-35 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras. 

31 

-32 

31  -32 

32 

-33 

Extra  Firsts . 

30 

-30% 

30  %- 

31 

-31% 

Firsts  . 

29 

-29% 

30  - 

30 

-30% 

Undergrades  . 

27 

-31% 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

32 

-34 

32  -33 

33 

-34 

Gathered  . 

28'/ 

2-31 

28% -31 

28% -32% 

The  egg-trade  appears  to  be  follow¬ 
ing  a  stand-off  policy,  waiting  for 
something  to  take  place.  The  specu¬ 
lative  interest  has  not  been  particu¬ 
larly  active,  many  operators  taking  the 
attitude  that  we  are  going  to  see  a 
heavier  lay  later  in  the  season.  New 
York’s  receipts  of  eggs  have  been  run¬ 
ning  lighter  than  last  year,  due  partly 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season  as  well  as 
to  the  fact  that  many  competing  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  offering  better  prices 
than  the  Metropolitan  District.  The 
absence  of  the  speculative  interest  has 
made  it  necessary  that  some  receivers 


place  stocks  in  the  cold  storage  rather 
than  take  a  loss  on  some  of  the  high 
cost  goods  that  are  coming  in.  Others 
have  been  prone  to  sell  at  any  cost 
fearing  a  heavy  accumulation  later  on, 
and  desiring  to  keep  their  floors  clear. 
This  prompt  selling  policy  has  kept 
New  York  below  a  parity  with  Central 
Western  values.  Many  operators  have 
freely  predicted  that  eafly  April  would 
find  us  with  a  shortage  of  a  half  a 
million  cases  but  this  has  been  cut 
down  since.  In  spite  of  this  the  trade 
feels  confident  that  later  production 
will  make  up  this  early  loss.  On  April 
5,  the  ten  cities  making  daily  reports 
had  in  cold  storage  456,849  cases  of 
eggs,  compared  with  677,492  cases  on 
the  same  day  last  year.  The  into  stor¬ 
age  movement  from  March  29  to  April 
5  in  these  ten  cities  was  very  close  to 
the  1928  increase  being  only  about  43- 
000  cases  in  excess. 

No  matter  how  things  develop  it 
looks  as  though  the  egg  producer  has  a 
fairly  good  outlook  ahead  of  him.  If 
production  does  pick  up  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  will  be  heavy  enough  to 
hurt  prices.  However,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  we  are  not  going  to  see  such  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  lay.  The 
movement  of  live  poultry  to  market 
has  been  heavy  and  a  surface  examina¬ 
tion  would  indicate  that  the  hen  popu¬ 
lation  is  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Unsettled 


Apr.  10 

Apr.  3 

Apr.  II, 

FOWLS 

1928 

Colored  . 

33-35 

-35 

-28 

Leghorn  . 

-35 

-35 

-25 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

Colored  . . 

40-55 

57-60 

Leghorn  . 

45-52 

45-57 

CAPONS  . 

45-50 

45-50 

-55 

TURKEYS  . 

40-45 

40-45 

35-45 

DUCKS.  Nearby . 

27-30 

27-30 

23-24 

GEESE  . 

-18 

20-22 

The  live  poultry  market  is  a  little 
unsteady  this  week.  Trade  is  quiet 
and  the  market  is  barely  steady.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  high  price  level,  offerings 
have  been  very  liberal.  The  cooler 
weather  may  check  a  break.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  weather  that  we  experi¬ 
enced  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  of 
April  and  the  first  two  days  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on 
the  fowl  market,  the  market  on  ex¬ 
press  fowls  especially,  being  very  ir¬ 
regular.  Express  broilers  have  been  a 
problem  for  the  supply  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  and  freight  stock  offerings  are 
on  the  increase.  There  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  sales  of  express  broilers  on  April 
10  to  warrant  quotations.  In  general, 
however,  they  followed  very  close  to 
the  freight  market  which  ranged  from 
40c  to  45c  for  Leghorns  and  45c  to  50c 
for  colored  broilers. 

The  Jewish  population  celebrates 
Passover  on  April  25  and  26.  The  best 
market  days  will  be  April  22  and  23. 
Those  who  contemplate  shipping  poul¬ 
try  for  that  holiday  should  time  their 
shipments  so  that  they  will  arrive  in 
New  York  not  later  than  Tuesday 
morning,  April  23.  It  looks  as  though 
that  will  be  the  best  market  day.  Stock 
most  in  demand  will  be  fat  fowls, 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  Readers  are 
warned  not  to  try  to  dispose  of  any 
undergrade  stock  at  this  time  for  it 
will  doubtless  go  begging  for  buyers. 
Only  well  finished  birds  are  wanted. 

Old  Potatoes  Down  and  Up 
Again 


Apr.  10  Apr.  3  Apr.  1 1, 
STATE  1928 

150  lb.  sack .  3.50-3.75 

Bulk.  180  lbs . 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack .  1.75-2.00  1.75-2.00  3.25-4.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  2.00-2.25  2.00-2.25  4.25-4.85 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  I  . .  3.60-3.85 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack 

No.  1 .  2.00-2.25  2.00-2.25  4.50-4.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  2.25-2.50  2.35-2.60  5.40-5.75 


The  old  potato  market  suffered  a  dip 
in  its  price  curve  during  the  past  week. 
On  Monday,  April  8,  Long  Islands 
dropped  10c  per  150'  pound  sack  and 
bulk  good  slipped  10c  per  180  pounds. 
Whether  this  had  a  psychological  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  market  we  do  not  know 


but  the  fact  remains  that  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing-  day  there  was  a  better  demand 
for  old  potatoes,  prices  recovered  and 
they  have  been  fairly  steady  ever 
since.  We  can  hear  some  folks  remark 
that  it  may  be  a  good  idea  to  try  two 
or  three  more  dips  and  maybe  they  will 
bounce  right  out  of  the  rut.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  wish  it  were  possible. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Veal  calves  have  not  been  meeting  a 
very  satisfactory  demand  and  prices 
are  fifty  cents  lower  than  they  were  a 
week  ago.  Good  to  choice  have  been 
from  $15  to  $17  with  mediums  from 
$12  to  $14.50.  Culls  sell  as  low  as  $8. 

Steers  have  slackened  up  a  bit  both 
in  demand  and  price.  Their  market  is 
irregular.  Common  mediums  bring  $10 
to  $12.75  but  seldom  higher. 

Bulls,  like  all  other  live-stock,  are 
irregular.  A  few  good  are  bringing 
$9.50  but  most  of  the  sales  range  from 
$8.50  to  $9. 

Cows  are  still  bringing  the  same 
prices  that  they  brought  a  week  ago, 
from  $4  to  $8.25,  but  the  market  is 
more  irregular. 

Hogs  have  slipped  a  little  on  some 
weights.  Those  weighing  85  to  130 
pounds,  $11  to  $11.50;  130  to  160 
pounds,  $11.75  to  $12.25;  165  to  220, 
$12.25  to  $12.50. 


Fancy  Hay  Scarce 

Fancy  timothy-  hay  is  meeting  an  ac¬ 
tive  demand.  No.  1  grade  is  actually 
scarce  and  if  it  were  here,  in  large 
bales,  it  could  easily  bring  $27.  Mixed 
hay,  medium  and  lower  grades,  are  not 
as  active  and  selling  lower  and  more 
slowly. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES  Apr.  II. 

(At  Chicago)  1928 

Wheat,  (May)  .  1.47% 

Corn  (Mar.) .  1.00% 

Oats  (Mar.)  .  .57% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red..  (.92% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel .  1.20% 

Oats.  No.  2 .  71 34 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo)  Apr.  6 

Grade  Oats .  33.00 

Spring  Bran. >..... .  27.50 

Hard  Bran .  30.00 

Standard  Mids. .  26.50 

Soft  W.  Mids.. .  35.00 

Flour  Mids .  33.00 

Red  Dog .  36.50 

Wh.  Hominy .  36.50 

Yel.  Hominy .  37.00 

Corn  Meal  . . 38.00 

Gluten  Feed .  42.50 

Gluten  Meal .  52.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal .  41.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal .  45.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal .  48.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 51-00 


Apr.  3  Apr.  10 


1.18%  1 .20% 

.9014  .92% 

.45%  .48'% 


1.46%  1 .48% 

1.08%  1-10% 

.57%  .61% 

Apr.  7. 

Mar.  30  1 928 

33.00  39.00 

29.00  38.00 

31.00  40.00 

28.50  37.50 

36.00  43.00 

33.50  40.00 

36.50  41.00 

37.00  41.00 

37.00  41.00 

39.00  41.50 

45.50  44.75 

52.50  57.00 

41.00  54.00 

46.50  59.50 


53.50  56.00 


Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 

THE  last  public  sale  for  the  season  was 
held  today.  Beginning  with  the  mi  - 
die  of  February,  one  or  two  were  held 
daily.  Cows  have  sold  from , ^ 
for  registered  Holsteins  and  hens  lro. 
32  to  39y2  cents  per  pound.  The  sal 
Mrs.  Minnie  Orndorf  on  the  John  % 
ler  farm  on  the  30th  ran  to  $5410-4jj° 
stock  and  equipment  on  a.  120  acrerr  ' 
George  McCormick’s  sale  in  Gregg 
ship  totaled  over  $5100  for  his  cattle  alor 1  , 
mostly  pure-bred  and  registered 
steins.  He  bought  a  smaller  farm  wh 
money  from  his  surplus  stock  w 11 

pay  for.  .  ,  „n4 

Farmers  are  busy  plowing  sod 
corn  stalks  or  hauling  out  manar®  ,v 
corn.  A  few  farmers  have  planted  • 
potatoes  and  some  clover  seed  has  « 
sown.  All  the  good  farms  have  b 

rented.  .  .  „  ne. 

Fertilizer  for  spring  crops  is  Dela°  rs 
livered,  as  well  as  seed  potatoes, 
are  paying  75  cents  for  marketable  P  ^ 
toes  in  two  bushel  sacks,  the  s 
find  the  sacks,  which  makes  3o  cent  F 
bushel  for  the  potatoes.  _  O_tion 

Very  few  steers  were  fed  m  this  s 
of  the  state  this  winter,  and  onV  a  ,  se 
hogs  for  market.  Rural  schools  vu 
about  the  19th  of  this  month. 

Measles  are  an  epidemic  among  „ 

people  now.  *  taken 

The  Laurel  ton  State  Village  has  taK 
possession  of  the  three  farms  ;kfny 

in  Hartley  Township,  and  are  st  . 
them  with  new  and  improved  mac  - 
among  which  is  a  double  gang  F". 
their  tractor  which  turns  two  16  rnrn, 
furrows.  Prices:  Wheat,  $1-40, 

$1.00;  Oats,  55c;  eggs,  26c;  and  , 
14c.=^rJ.  V.  CrLCiYEE.  1 


Mr.  Harry  M.  Wood,  Delavan,  Illinois 

Proprietor  of  WOODDELL  FARMS 
writes: 

“My  first  car  was  bought  in  1912.  It 
was  equipped  with  Goodyear  Tires.  I 
am  still  using  Goodyears  and  have  used 
them  almost  constantly  ever  since,  both 
on  my  passenger  cars  and  truck.  That 
should  indicate  my  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  high  order  of  service 
Goodyears  constantly  give.” 


Here’s  a  low-price  tire  you 
can’t  call  a  “ Second-liner ”! 


Outstanding  quality  makes  the  new  Goodyear  Pathfinder  superior  to  many  makers’  highest  priced  tires 


If  that  headline  is  true,  you’ll  admit  it’s 
great  news  for  the  tire-user. 

Well,  it  is  true.  Just  you  try  the  new 
Goodyear  Pathfinder  tire  and  you’ll  see 
how  completely  true  it  is. 

Goodyear  considers  this  great  new  tire 
for  the  moderate-price  held  an  economic 
triumph,  and  is  proud  to  mark  it  with 
its  name  and  seal. 

1  ou  11  agree — when  you  experience  the 
benefits  of  the  new  Pathfinder's  massive 
and  rugged  construction,  its  deep-cut 
thick  tread,  and  of  other  important 
features  like  these: 


1.  A  balanced  tire,  with  all  parts  equally 
durable. 

2.  The  powerful  carcass  is  made  of  gen¬ 
uine  Supertwist  cord,  with  its  matchless 
vitality  and  resistance  to  fatigue. 

3.  The  heavy  tread  is  wide,  designed  for 
slow  even  wear,  and  it  delivers  excep¬ 
tional  traction  and  non-skid  protection. 

4.  Tread  materials  embody  the  same 
principles  of  rubber  toughening  as  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  famed  Goodyear  All-Weath¬ 
er  Tread. 


5.  Materials,  workmanship,  and  inspec¬ 
tion  are  to  the  strict  Goodyear  standard. 

6.  Available  in  both  High  Pressure  and 
Balloon  sizes. 

No,  even  if  it  is  low-priced,  you  can’t 
call  the  new  Goodyear  Pathfinder  a 
“second-line”  tire  —  it  is  “first-line” 
quality  and  superior  in  most  cases  to 
the  highest  price  tires  built  by  many 
manufacturers. 

Try  it— and  your  home-town  Goodyear 
Dealer’s  money-saving  service — and  see 
how  much  farther  your  tire  money  goes 
than  ever  before! 


Hx  0  mi  m 

Copyright  1929,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 

THE  GREATEST  NAME 
IN  RUBBER 


No  story  makes  more  fascinating  reading  than  “The  Story  of  the  Tire  .’’which,  as  a  tire-user, 
you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  read.  We  have  prepared  a  very  complete  and  interest¬ 
ing  book  for  you  on  this  subject,  which  wre  shall  be  happy  to  send  to  you  Free  upon  request. 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &.  Rubber  Co.,  Inc.,  Publishing  Department,  Akron,  Ohio 
Gentlemen:  I  should  appreciate  your  sending  me  a  free  copy  of  “The  Story  of  the  Tire.” 


Name - - - - Address- 


is  money  wasted ! 


Only  the  best  paint ,  skillfully  applied ,  is  ever  economical 


« 


Cheap ”  seed  will  produce  a  cheap  harvest. 
Cheap  ’’land  will  be  comparatively  unpro¬ 
ductive.  "Cheap”  labor  will  be  shiftless,  in¬ 
competent  and  more  of  a  loss  than  a  profit. 
These  are  self-evident  facts. 

And  so  it  is  with  "cheap”  paint.  It  is 
offered  at  a  "low”  price — with  claims  that 
are  usually  extreme — with  reasons  that  are 
sometimes  plausible  in  a  superficial  way. 
But  it  is  always  a  waste  of  money. 

“Cheap”  paint  isn’t  cheap  at  all 
Price  per  gallon  has  little  to  do  with  econ¬ 
omy.  It  is  service  on  the  wall  that 
counts. 

"Cheap”  paint  can’t  cover  be¬ 
cause  of  its  poor  body.  Where 
fine  old  S  WP  House  Paint  covers 


$hERWInWiLLIAMS 

Products 


360  sq.  feet  per  gallon  (2  coats)  the  best  of 
"cheap”  paints  covers  only  250  sq.  feet 
per  gallon  (2  coats). 

Where  7  gallons  of  fine  old  SWP  will  do 
a  two-coat  job  on  an  average  size  house  or 
other  building,  4  gallons  more  of  "cheap” 
paint  are  required. 

Figure  that  out  and  you’ll  find  that  the 
"cheap”  paint  required  costs  just  as  much 
or  more  than  fine  old  SWP. 

BUT  a  beautiful  SWP  job  needs  renew¬ 
ing  only  once  in  five  years,  on  the  average. 
"Cheap”  paint  begins  to  chip,  chalk,  peel 
— in  no  time .  In  five  years,  it  may  have  to 
be  done  over  completely,  one,  two  or  even 
three  times.  And  it  always  has  a  cheap  look. 

So  fine  old  SWP —  even  at  a  little  higher 
price  per  gallon — costs  only  about  half  as 
much  as  "cheap”  paint  on  the  wall. 

See  “ Paint  Headquarters 55  be¬ 
fore  you  buy  any  paint 

Don’t  fall  for  any  "slick”  paint 
propositions.  They  are  terribly  costly 
— as  many  a  man  has  found  to  his 


sorrow.  You  will  save 
money  by  calling  upon 
your  local  Sherwin- 
Williams  dealer  at 
"Paint  Headquarters.” 
He  is  a  reputable  dealer 

The  extravagant  “low  whQse  integrity  is 

price  offer  is  usually  cj  J 

“cheap”  paint  established  and  whom 
you  know  personally. 

Let  him  give  you  an  estimate  on  the  gal- 
lonage  of  fine  old  SWP  that  you  will  need. 
Compare  it  with  what  "cheap”  paint  will 
cost  you.  And  for  real  economy  have  your 
painting  done  by  an  experienced  Master 
Painter,  if  possible. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  local  Sherwin- 
Williams  dealer,  write  us.  We  will  send  his 
name  and  address  and  a  copy  of  the  famous 
Sherwin-Williams  "Farm  Painting  Guide,” 
which  saves  costly  mistakes.  It  is  free. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  World 


^erwin-WilliaM 
Products 


COMMONWEALTH 

barn  Rto 


Sherwin-William 


HOUSE  PAINT 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  20,  1929 

Farm  News  from  New  York 


Federal  Farm  Relief  Bill  Now  Being  Prepared  for  Consideration 


THE  hearings  before  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  on  agricul¬ 
tural  relief,  at  which  many  prominent 
agricultural  leaders  testified,  were  con¬ 
cluded  on  April  6  and  it  is  planned 
that  the  actual  draft  of  a  farm  relief 
bill  will  be  prepared  prior  to  April  15 
when  the  extra  session  of  Congress 
will  convene.  The  farm  relief  bill  will 
be  presented  simultaneously  in  the 
House  and  Senate  shortly  after  the  re¬ 
ceipt  Of  President  Hoover’s  message 
on  farm  relief  and  tax  revision.  It  is 
planned  to  have  both  houses  start 
promptly  on  a  discussion  of  the  bills  in 
order  to  reach  a  decision  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  hoped  that  the  bill  will 
be  enacted  into  law  prior  to  June  1st 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  desire  of  the 
President  that  the  program  should  be 
under  way  in  time  to  help  the  market 
the  next  harvest. 

Debenture  Plan  Still  Favored 
By  Some 

The  concensus  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  the  bill  will  be  much  like  the 
McNary  bill  presented  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  which  was  similar  to  the  old  Mc- 
Nary-Haugen  Bill  except  that  the 
equalization  fee  was  omitted.  There 
are  some  indications  that  a  group  com¬ 
posed  of  both  Democrats  and  Repub¬ 
licans  will  oppose  this  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  dealing  with  the  surplus  control 
question.  This  group  is  sponsoring  the 
debenture  plan  which  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  National  Grange. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  it 
may  be  difficult  to  confine  the  extra 
session  to  a  consideration  of  farm  re¬ 
lief  and  tariff  revision.  There  is  some 
pressure  to  bring  before  the  session 
the  question  of  reapportionment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  also  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  World 
Court. 

It  was  recently  announced  by  New¬ 
ton  D.  Baker,  chairman  of  the  National 
Crimes  Commission,  that  a  new  stand¬ 
ing  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
investigate  police  problems  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  policing  and  crime 
detection  in  rural  communities.  It  is 
expected  that  this  new  committee  will 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
New  York  State  Crime  Commission 
which  is  now  studying  rural  police 
methods  under  recommendations  made 
by  Governor  Roosevelt. 


Essex  County  Takes  Honors 
Among  Dairy  Association 
Herds 

THE  high  herd  for  milk  production 
among  all  herds  in  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tions  in  New  York  State  for  the  month 
of  February  is  owned  by  W.  W.  For¬ 
tune,  of  Essex  County.  The  herd  aver¬ 
aged  1786  pounds  of  milk,  and  64.1 
pounds  of  fat  for  the  month.  Second 
place  goes  to  the  herd  of  A.  J.  Wil¬ 
liams,  of  Otsego  County,  and  third 
place  to  the  herd  owned  by  B.  Morrison 
°f  Saint  Lawrence  County. 

The  high  producing  cow  for  the 
uionth  is  owned  by  H.  F.  Farrington, 
Lewis  County,  with  a  production  of 
^652  pounds  of  milk,  and  87.5  pounds 
of  butter  fat.  First  place  for  butter 
fat  production  belongs  to  a  pure-bred 
lolstein  owned  by  W.  W.  Fortune  of 
Essex  County,  with  a  record  of  101 
Pounds  of  butter  fat.  Second  place  for 
fuilk  production  goes  to  an  animal  own- 
ed  by  Wooster  Fruit  Farm,  of  Wayne 
bounty,  and  third  place  to  a  Holstein 
owned  by  George  L.  True  of  Monroe 
County. 


Dutchess  County  to  Have 
Big  Junior  Calf  Club 

"P  ^  O  hundred  dollars  in  prizes  will 
be  awarded  to  calves  owned  by  4H 


Club 


members,  who  exhibit  at  the. 


atchess  County  Fair  next  fall.  A 
Pecial  prize  of  a  pure-bred  Holstein 
eifer  valued  at  $150  is  offered  by 
enry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  of  Hopewell 
“Unction,  publisher  of  American 
agriculturist,  and  a  special  prize  of 


$20.00  in  gold  will  be  given  by  J.  C. 
Penney  of  Emmadine  Farms.  The 
Poughkeepsie  Trust  Company  will  also 
give  three  prizes. 

An  opportunity  for  Dutchess  County 
boys  and  girls  to  raise  heifers  is  given 
through  a  special  financing  plan  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Poughkeepsie  Trust 
Company.  The  bank  will  loan  the 
amount  necessary,  to  any  boy  or  girl 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty, 
on  a  promissory  note  signed  by  the 
buyer,  and  endorsed  by  a  responsible 
person. 


A  Good  Dairy  Record  from 
Washington  County 

ASHINGTON  County  has  real 
producers  as  well  as  show  cattle. 
The  Southern  Washington  County 
Dairy  Improvement  Association  was 
organized  in  November  by  farm  bu¬ 
reau  agent,  C.  M.  Slack,  with  about  20 
members.  About  20  herds  were  tested 
the  first  month  with  45  cows  on  the 
honor  roll  with  40  pounds  of  fat  or  12 
pounds  of  milk.  Andrew  Ashton  & 
Sons  had  high  cow  for  the  month  with 
76.3  pounds  fat,  and  John  Rae  high 
cow  in  milk,  with  1860  pounds  to  her 
credit. 

December  brought  out  eighty-three 
cows  for  the  honor  roll,  with  Mr.  Rae’s 
cow,  Idene  Veerman  Bonanza  Colan- 


tha,  taking  both  honors  with  97.6 
pounds  fat  and  2440  pounds  of  milk. 
In  January  she  came  back  again  with 
103.4  pounds  fat  and  2325  pounds  milk. 
There  were  eighty  cows  that  made  the 
honor  roll  for  January.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  has  taken  on  six  more  members  so 
we  now  have  26  members.  The  officers 
of  the  association  are:  G.  E.  McGeach, 
President;  Duane  Brannell,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer;  and  Howard  McNeal, 
tester. — G.  M. 


Early  Crop  Reports  Indicate 
Reduced  Potato  Plantings 

New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  issued  the  following 
report  on  the  potato  acreage  for  the 
year. 

New  York  State  potato  growers  are 
taking  account  of  next  year’s  crop,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  On  March  1  reports 
from  growers  indicated  intentions  to 
plant  for  the  whole  United  States  of 
3,418,000  acres  compared  with  3,825,- 
000  acres  harvested  in  1928,  3,476,000 
in  1927,  and  3,120,000  in  1926. 

The  largest  reductions  in  intended 
acreage  are  in  the  commercial  potato¬ 
growing  states.  New  York  potato 
growers  intend  to  plant  281,000  acres 
compared  with  the  284,000-acre  crop 


New  York  County  Notes 


Genesee  County  — A  n  o  t  h  e  r  severe 
wind  storm  which  took  the  form  of  a 
twister,  left  a  trail  of  havoc  in  this  vic¬ 
inity.  Four  brooder  houses  were  blown 
away  and  the  roof  torn  off  of  the  barn 
of  Dennis  Phelps.  A  brooder  house  at 
Irving  Scarborough’s  was  carried  as  high 
as  the  telephone  wires  and  scatterd  on 
the  lawn.  Whole  orchards  were  demol¬ 
ished,  windmills  torn  down  and  roads 
strewn  with  uprboted  trees  and  debris. 
A  big  barn  on  the  Halsey  farm  was  torn 
in  two  in  the  middle  and  left  standing 
although  it  is  ready  to  fall  at  most  any 
time.  Farmers  are  now  busy  repairing 
the  damage  done  by  the  storm  while  the 
weather  remains  unsettled.  The  Batavia- 
Oakfield  Road  is  to  be  rebuilt.  Because 
of  so  much  traffic  its  macadamed  surface 
is  constantly  in  need  of  repair.  Batavia 
has  changed  her  traffic  signs  “Right  turns 
on  red”  to  “All  turns  on  green.”  This 
has  been  a  problem  to  tourists  and  rural 
residents  alike.  It  was  a  quandry  which 
way  to  turn  at  congested  country  cross 
roads.  Some  followed  the  city  rules  while 
others  were  puzzled  and  sometimes  held 
up  traffic. — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Chautauqua  County — The  weather  has 
turned  copier  after  a  few  days  of  almost 
summer  heat.  Vegetation  is  a  good  month 
ahead  of  the  season.  Last  week  closed  a 
very  poor  sugar  season.  There  is  a  light 
crop  of  syrup.  The  quality  is  good  but 
the  color  is  dark.  We  have  had  several 
bad  storms  that  have  damaged  roads  and 
washed  out  bridges.  Also  much  damage 
has  been  done  by  high  winds.  Some 
dairymen  are  short  of  hay  but  the  supply 
will  probably  meet  the  demand  although 
the  quality  is  mostly  poor. — A.J.N. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Columbia  County  —Wonderful  spring 
weather  has  been  enjoyed  during  the 
past  week.  Sheep  growers  met  in  Chat¬ 
ham  and  planned  for  another  wool  pool. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  were 
burned  in  a  fire  on  Stottsville  Road.  Poles 
and  wires  fell  but  buildings  were  saved. 
The  fire  crew  arrived  just  in  time.  A 
careless  passerby  who  was  smoking  was 
the  cause  of  the  fire,  it  is  alleged.  A 
homemaking  specialist  met  the  4-H  lead¬ 
ers  Saturday  afternoon  in  East  Chatham. 
A  report  from  the  N.  Y.  Light  and  Power 
Co.  shows  that  the  Hudson  District 
Farms  are  ahead  in  the  operation  of 
electric  service.  They  serve  over  3500 
farms  and  have  1000  miles  of  service  wire. 
Eggs  are  only  27c  a  dozen  “unclassified” 
and  butter  is  45c  a  pound. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Sullivan  County — The  sap  season  has 
proven  very  poor,  only  one  day’s  run. 
Maple  syrup  will  be  higher  this  year  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  season.  Dirt  roads  are  get¬ 
ting  so  they  can  be  traveled  again  with 
trucks.  Farmers  are  busy  building  fences 
and  doing  odd  jobs.  Another  ghipment  of 
white  rabbits  arrived  at  Liberty  and  were 
distributed  in  Sullivan  County.  Special 
Easter  Services  were  held  in  every  church 


and  it  was  a  lovely  warm  day.  There 
have  been  several  electric  storms  within 
the  past  week.  Cattle  testing  is  going  on 
in  the  town  of  Mamakating. — P.  E. 

In  Central  New  York 

TIOGA  County  has  suffered  this  March 
from  one  of  the  worst  floods  in  many 
years.  Cannawanna  was  all  under  water. 
The  Agricultural  Fair  Grounds  (now 
Recreation  Park  except  at  fair  times) 
was  submerged  and  pleasure  parties  in 
boats  and  canoes  glided  over  the  waters. 
Even  the  top  of  the  high  board  fence 
surrounding  the  grounds  was  not  visible. 
The  waters  receded  quickly,  in  evidence 
only  two  or  three  days.  On  April  1  the 
high  winds  that  prevailed  all  through  this 
section,  unroofing  many  buildings  and 
tearing  up  fruit  and  shade  trees,  also 
took  toll  of  the  cattle  sheds  on  the  fair 
ground.  A  fire  last  summer  burned  a  por¬ 
tion  of  them  and  they  were  rebuilt.  All 
these  sheds  were  blown  down  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  old  ones.  Several  barns  and 
houses  have  burned  of  late,  causes  sup¬ 
posed  in  some  cases  to  have  been  sparks 
from  passing  trains.  The  Dexter  home¬ 
stead  (opposite  the  Hiawatha)  burned 
April  1.  The  high  winds  blew  the  sparks 
and  burning  embers  free  from  the  many 
farm  buildings. 

Many  farms  are  exchanging  owners 
and  much  moving  is  done,  so  spring  sure¬ 
ly  is  here.  Many  flocks  of  wild  geese  have 
gone  north  and  song  birds  arrived  here. 
Dirt  roads,  especially  the  hill  roads,  are 
in  a  very  bad  condition. 

Many  poultry  meetings  are  being  held 
this  week.  R.  C.  Ogle,  poultry  specialist 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  has 
been  so  far  and  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  these  meetings.  The  “tractor 
meetings”  held  recently  in  Fleningville, 
were  well  attended  and  much  enthusiasm 
and  information  given  and  received. 
Special  Easter  Services  and  music  were 
given  in  nearly  every  church  in  the 
county.  It  is  stated  that  the  new  hospital 
for  Tioga  will  be  built  in  Waverly  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  less  than  %  of  the 
amount  called  for  ($3000,000)  was  sub¬ 
scribed — a  deficit  of  over  $123,000.  Some 
are  for  this  project  and  some  of  the  most 
leading  monied  people  are  not.  As  they 
state,  the  building  of  the  edifice  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  outlay.  Such  enter¬ 
prises  have  to  be  heavily  financed  as  the 
upkeep  must  be  met  and  furthermore, 
physicians  state  that  there  is  room  in  our 
neighboring  hospitals  for  all  needs  and 
they  fear  for  the  burden  on  the  county. 

Candor  lias  the  distinction  of  electing  a 
woman  mayor,  Mrs.  Bessie  Moore,  but  she 
declined  to  serve  unless  provided  with  a 
car  and  chauffeur  and  if  she  did  take  the 
office,  she  should  want  to  personally 
supervise  the  business,  and  as  she  did 
not  own  and  operate  a  car  she  could  not 
do  the  work.  She  was  the  first,  woman 
to  be  elected  mayor  in  this  state,  so  it  is 
said. — C.  A.  B. 


\ 


at  Extra  Session 

harvested  last  year,  and  the  270,000 
acres  in  1927. 

For  the  past  five  years  the  average 
yield  an  acre  in  the  United  States  has 
been  116  bushels.  If  the  intentions  to 
plant  are  carried  out  as  stated,  and  an 
average  yield  of  116  bushels  an  acre  is 
obtained  about  400  million  bushels  will 
be  produced.  This  is  about  a  normal 
crop. 

The  reports  from  growers  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  from  50,000  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  United  States.  This 
statement  of  the  farmers’  intentions  is 
not  a  forecast  but  simply  an  indication 
of  what  farmers  had  in  mind  at  the 


Attention,  Dairymen! 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  The 
Sheffield  Farms  Company  Pro¬ 
ducers,  and  the  Farm  Bureaus 
are  conducting  a  survey  of  the 
milk  situation  to  help  determine 
whether  or  not  the  dairymen  of 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  meet  the  milk 
shortage  prices  next  fall. 

American  Agriculturist  urges 
you  to  give  full  co-operation  in 
furnishing  information  for  this  / 

milk  survey.  No  matter  what  or¬ 
ganization  you  belong  to,  or  if 
you  do  not  belong  to  any,  all  will 
suffer  equally  and  disastrously 
if  we  fail  to  keep  outsiders  from 
breaking  into  our  eastern  milk 
markets.  Once  we  lose  these  mar¬ 
kets,  they  never  can  be  regained. 

If  you  have  not  furnished  the 
information  asked  for  in  the  sur¬ 
vey,  ask  the  local  of  your  milk 
organization  or  the  farm  agent  in 
your  county  to  send  you  a  blank 
on  which  to  report  the  number  of 
cows  that  you  have  and  the  times 
when  they  will  freshen. 

Remember  also  that  now  is  the 
time  to  make  plans  to  keep  your 
production  up  for  next  summer 
and  next  fall.  We  are  telling 
you  earnestly  that  you  are  facing 
a  crisis  which  can  be  met  if 
everyone  does  his  part. 


time  they  made  their  reports,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  acreage  which  they 
planted  last  year. 

New  Jersey  Acreage  Report 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  issued  the  following 
acreage  report  for  the  approaching  sea¬ 
son. 

New  Jersey  farmers  intend  to  cut 
the  potato  acreage  from  57,000  acres 
in  1928  to  51,000  acres  in  1929,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  results  of  a  planting  inten¬ 
tions  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Inspection,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  in¬ 
tended  decrease  is  11%  which  is  about 
the  acreage  decrease  for  the  country 
as  the  intended  potato  planting  for  the 
United  States  is  10.6  per  cent  less  com¬ 
pared  with  1928. 

The  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  manu¬ 
facture,  according  to  the  intentions  of 
New  Jersey  farmers,  will  be  7  per  cent 
or  3,200  acres  less  than  the  1928  acre¬ 
age  of  33,000.  New  Jersey  farmers 
plan  to  plant  90  per  cent  of  the  1928 
acreage  of  2,040  in  cucumbers.  About 
1,800  acres  of  watermelons  will  likely 
be  planted  compared  with  2,000  last 
season,  while  95  per  cent  of  the  1928 
onion  crop  of  3,000  acres  will  be 
planted.  < 

The  acreage  of  all  other  crops,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intentions  of  the  far¬ 
mers  of  the  state,  will  be  larger  or  the 
same  as  compared  with  1928.  Sweet 
corn  with  an  intended  acreage  of  18,- 
500;  cantaloupes  with  3,400  and  egg¬ 
plant  with  1,210  show  an  intended  in¬ 
crease  of  115  per  cent;  while  rye  with 
41,000  acres,  tomatoes  for  market,  11,- 
500  acres;  green  peas,  4,800  acres; 
peppers,  7,500  acres;  carrots,  1,300 
acres;,  and  beets,  1,000  acres,  show  an 
intended  increase  of  110  per  cent. 

,• — The  Producer’s  Price  Current. 
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We  Can  Save  You  a  . 
Lot  of  Money  on  Paint  / 

THE  secret  of  getting  full  value  for  your  money  on 
paint  is  to  get  the  kind  that  is  known  and  proven 
to  be  just  right  for  the  exact  locality  in  which  you 
live.  There  are  many  good  paints  but  some  are  more 
adaptable  to  certain  climatic  conditions  than  others. 

It  costs  no  more  to  apply  good  paint  than  it  does  cheap 
paint;  in  fact,  it  is  generally  less,  for  it  covers  better 
and  is  easier  to  work,  and  labor  is  by  far  the  greatest 
cost  in  a  paint  job.  To  be  sure  that  the  paint  you  buy 
is  climate  tested,  sun  tested  and  winter  tested  right  in 
your  own  locality,  and  that  it  will  give  long  wear  and 
retain  its  color,  buy  paint  from  your  local  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Man,  for  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  test¬ 
ing  many  kinds  and  of  watching  the  results  of  local 
people  who  have  used  his  paints. 

ZJT  E  can,  therefore,  honestly  recommend  to  you  what  is  the 
*  utmost  value  in  paint.  He  may  be  able  to  save  you  the 
entire  cost  of  a  repainting  job  and  it  is  certain  that  he  offers 
you  more  in  the  way  of  satisfaction  and  help  in  the  selection 
of  the  right  kinds  and  colors  than  you  can  get  in  any  other 
way.  The  “tag”  sign  in  the  window  means  “ save  money 
here  on  paint 1” 

Your 


Look  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
Window, 


OcLim$viviC£ 

Hardware 
Stores 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  persona!  help 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases. 


&  Livestock  fSH 

y  Breeders  j 

CATTLE 

— - 

CATTLE 

- N 

FISHKILL  FARMS 


BULL  CALVES 


jyffer 
following 

sired  by  that  well  bred  bull,  KING  PIEBE  19TH 
a  grandson  of  the  great  K.P.O.P. 

Ear  Tag  No.  260,  born  April  3,  1929 
Ear  Tag  No.  261,  born  April  4,  1929 

No.  260  is  out  of  FISHKILL  ARMISTICE  MAY  DEKOL,  whose  dam,  FISH- 
KILL  DICHTER  INKA  COLANTHA,  produced  105.50  lbs.  of  butter  and 
2349.60  lbs.  of  milk  in  30  days. 

No.  261  is  out  of  FISHKILL  INKA  LADY  TRIUMPH  DEKOL  whose  sire, 
HENGERVELD  HOMESTEAD  DEKOL  4TH,  has  22  A.R.O.  daughters. 

These  fine  4**  OO  if  .sold  ,wit hin 

young  bulls  Hk r/  thirty  days  of 

are  offered  at  ^F.O.B.  date  of  birth. 

For  full  details ,  terras  of  sale,  etc.,  write 

i«wiv  T  V  ADlfC  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner, 

1*  IdH&ljLJL  UAILIMW  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Send  for 
Literature 


hql/tein/  for  profit  / 


1>  More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year  j 

r*  Holsteins  are  the  largest  dairy  cattle  and  bring  more 

\jY6CLl6T  fjlZv  f or  beef.  They  produce  the  most  milk  and  butterf  at. 
Veal  calves  often  return  10%  on  the  investment  in  the  cows. 

Extension  Service 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois_ 4 


l  2-YEAR  OLD  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL 

Wonderful  individual,  gentle,  a  sure  breeder.  Dam  a 
learly  800  lb.  Class  B.  daughter  of  a  1000  lb.  cow. 
Sire’s  dam  a  33  lb.  three-year  old.  Herd  under  State 
tnd  Federal  supervision. 

WIIJ.IS  VAN  DEWALKER,  R.  2,  Rome,  N,  Y. 

FOR  SALE — At  all  times  Guernsey  and  Holstein  cows 
ittd  heifers  in  carload  lots.  FRED  JENSEN,  Waupaca, 


je\n  CATE  One  pair  fancy,  twin,  Holstein  Steers. 

‘UK  DALE  r  H>  VAN  BUSKIRK,  Milford,  N.  Y, 


rnp  Q  AI  C  Six  five-year  old  Jersey  cows  fresh  and 
rDR  OrVtiEi  springers.  Ten  head  of  yearling  heifers. 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  four  yearling  bulls,  two  Hol¬ 
steins,  one  Ayrshire,  one  Jersey. 

EARL  WHITE,  ARCADE,  NEW  YORK 


Pure  Bred  and  High  grade  T.  B.  tested 
Canadian  Holstein  cows  and  heifers, 
fresh  and  near  fresh.  Car  lots  or  less. 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


pah  CAT  I?  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  and  heifer  calves. 

rUn.  DALE.  jyrite  John  J.  Compton,  Middleport,  N.  Y, 
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He  Was  My  Boyhood  Friend 
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beard,  even  if  he  did  profess  a  faith 
which  in  our  community  was  regarded 
with  at  least  mild  disapproval. 

John  was  steadily  employed  on  Hill¬ 
side  Farm  for  a  good  many  years.  As 
a  farm  helper  he  had  many  limitations. 
He  never  learned  to  harness  a  horse  or 
to  milk  a  cow.  Neither  could  he  be  in¬ 
duced  to  mount  a  ladder  into  an  apple 
tree  while  to  get  him  up  into  a  hay 
mow,  if  a  few  feet  above  the  floor,  was 
a  serious  undertaking  not  to  he  lightly 
entered  upon.  On  the  other  hand  he 
was  a  good  man  with  a  grass  scythe 
and  an  acknowledged  expert  in  pitch¬ 
ing  hay  on  the  wagon.  He  was  also  a 
pretty  good  man  with  an  ax  and  used 
to  get  out  pine  stumps  by  digging 
around  them  until  the  roots  could  he 
chopped  off.  However,  he  had  one  defi¬ 
nite  trade  and  at  this  he  was  an  artist. 
He  brought  with  him  his  long  Irish 
spade, — very  heavy  and  long  and  nar¬ 
row  with  a  handle  with  a  cross  bar  at 
the  top  like  the  letter  T.  We  have  a 
large  garden  and  for  many  years  John 
spaded  every  square  inch  of  it  right 
into  the  exact  corners  and  close  under 
the  fence  and  as  long  as  he  cared  for  it 
there  was  never  a  weed.  Also  he  threw 
up  flower  beds  after  the  fashion  he  had 
learned  on  the  other  side  making  them 
in  the  shape  of  circles  and  stars  and 
half  moons  with  alleys  between,  doing 
it  all  very  quickly  and  neatly.  So,  too, 
he  sowed  seeds — onion  and  other  seeds 
— in  mathematically  straight  rows 
guided  by  a  string  and  sprinkling  them 
through  his  fingers  with  surprising  ac¬ 
curacy.  He  was  a  tall  man  but  he 
sowed  seeds  and  weeded  beds,  not 
kneeling  at  his  work  but  bent  literally 
double,  a  posture  that  he  seemed  to 
assume  by  the  hour  with  perfect  ease. 
Also  he  dug  for  us  many  miles  of 
ditch  digging  it  with  rare  judgment  as 
to  the  correct  location  to  dry  wet  spots 
and  grading  it  by  his  eye  with  singular 
correctness. 

Across  the  purple  spaces  of  almost 
fifty  years  comes  again  to  me  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  certain  golden  October  days  one 
fall  when  John  and  I  harvested  the 
potato  crop.  This  farm  never  did  and 
does  not  now  pay  much  attention  to 
the  potato  crop,  but  we  always  grew 
enough  at  least  for  family  use  and  for 
our  men.  In  any  case  I  feel  sure  that 
those  old  potato  patches  would  have 
yielded  abundant  laboratory  material 
for  every  potato  disease  known  to  sci¬ 
ence  and  that  they  contained  represen¬ 
tatives  of  every  named  and  unnamed 
variety.  John  and  I  constituted  the 
harvesting  crew  and  I  suppose  I  may 
have  been  ten  years  old.  The  big  spring 
wagon  stood  in  the  field  against  the 
slope  and  a  plank  laid  on  a  spoke  of 
the  wheel  made  an  easy  pathway  by 
which  I  could  mount  high  enough  to 
dump  my  little  peck  basket  of  tubers. 
The  digging  of  each  hill  had  all  the 
thrill  of  discovery  because  any  plunge 
of  the  spade  was  likely  to  bring  forth  a 
different  variety.  For  my  part,  I  had 
absolute  confidence  in  John’s  infallible 
wisdom  regarding  potato  nomencla¬ 
ture.  As  every  recognizable  different 
sort  was  brought  out  into  the  sunlight, 
I  demanded  its  name  and  it  must  be 
said  that  John’s  tongue  and  imagina¬ 
tion  never  for  an  instant  failed  him. 
“What  are  those,  John?”  “Them  be 
the  Yellow  Legs”.  “And  those?” 
“Them  he  the  Early  Risers”.  And  in 
quick  succession  we  dug  Blue  Noses 
and  Morning  Stars  and  Early  Daisies 
to  say  nothing  of  Peach  Blows  and 
Beauty  of  Hebron  which  were  sure 
enough  varieties  and  the  last  one  espe¬ 
cially  rolled  off  his  tongue  with  vast 
satisfaction. 

I  shall  remember  those  autumn  af¬ 
ternoons  until  the  silver  cord  be  loosed 
and  the  golden  bowl  be  broken. 

No  one  seems  to  have  known  just 
how  old  John  was  and  at  his  coming 
among  us  he  was  not  really  young.  On 
the  marble  slab  above  him  you  may 
read  that  his  age  was  ninety  years.  I 
was  always  an  admiring  and  spell¬ 
bound  listener  and  when  John  would  to 
me  a:  tale  unfold,  he  had  one  almost 
stereotyped  introduction,  “Long  ago 
when  I  worked  for  your  Uncle  Willis 
and  your  Pap  was  a  little  boy — ***”. 
At  one  time  when  he  feared  that  his 
age  might  be  counted  against  him  in 


the  matter  of  employment  he  repudi¬ 
ated  his  years  hnd  proclaimed  himself 
as  only  a  little  older  than  my  father. 

In  1900  we  celebrated  the  Farm  Cen¬ 
tennial  with  about  as  much  ceremony 
as  we  could  easily  command.  The 
gathering  of  the  clan  was  not  note¬ 
worthy  for  numbers  because  we  Good- 
years  and  Van  Wagenens  have  never 
been  a  numerous  people.  We  had  only 
two  or  three  invited  guests  from  out¬ 
side  hut  John  was  one.  I  took  him 
and  sat  him  in  a  chair  on  the  lawn  that 
August  afternoon  and  made  a  little 
speech  about  him  introducing  him  as  a 
very  aged  man  who  had  lived  one  life¬ 
time  in  Ireland  and  another  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  John  sat  and  blinked  his  appre¬ 
ciation  and  rose ,  to  the  occasion  in 
wonderful  shape.  After  that  he  always 
affected  to  consider  a  man  who 
couldn’t  live  at  least  a  hundred  years 
as  a  poor  weakling.  Once  he  remarked 
to  me,  reminiscently  viewing  his  spade 
which  was  getting  pretty  short,  “When 
I  live  another  hundred  years  I’ll  have 
another  spade”.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
believe  that  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
carried  that  original  spade.  It  was  not 
at  all  like  the  thin  modern  blade  but 
very  long  and  narrow  and  heavy— 
hardly  more  than  a  bar  of  steel  widen¬ 
ed  under  a  blacksmith’s  hammer,  and 
once  in  a  half  dozen  years  or  so,  Tom 
Purcell  laid  a  few  inches  of  new  steel 
on  the  point  and  so  it  was  perpetually 
renewed.  He  was  inordinately  proud 
of  that  spade  and  boasted  that  he  could 
use  it  as  gracefully  as  a  fine  lady  could 
handle  her  teaspoon — a  statement  that 
was  strictly  true. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  my 
mother,  John  in  earlier  years  was  wont 
to  beguile  the  time  on  summer  even¬ 
ings  by  playing  on  the  flute  but  when 
I  came  to  know  him  he  had  put  away 
such  frivolity.  I  do  hear  witness,  how¬ 
ever,  that  even  in  my  time  he  would 
sometimes  sing  an  Irish  ditty.  Very 
unfortunately  the  only  one  that  I  can 
remember  and  quote  might  not  he 
quite  in  line  with  the  highly  correct 
standards  maintained  in  the  family 
pages  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

John  was  always  fastidiously  neat  in 
his  dress  and  in  his  earlier  years  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Irish  dandy.  There  was 
wide  comment  on  the  fact  that  he 
could  work  all  day  in  a  muddy  ditch 
and  not  get  his  pantaloons  dirty  and 
always  at  the  close  of  the  day’s  work 
he  scraped  and  cleaned  his  hoots  with 
the  greatest  care.  I  am  glad  to  record 
of  him  that  he  was  a  fairly  consistent 
church-goer  and  on  beautiful  summer 
mornings  sometimes  appeared  wearing 
what  we  now  irreverently  call  a  “plug 
hat.  I  can  never  he  quite  sure  if  this 
rather  ornate  and  unusual  headdress 
represented  an  original  purchase  or  a 
contribution  from  some  patron. 

John  grew  old  slowly — perhaps  1 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


SWINE 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

et  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  bM  0  . 
ig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time 
ioney.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  am* 
ien  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  reiu 
rur  money. 

-8  wks.  old,  $5.00  ea. ;  8-10  wks.  old,  $5.25  ea. 

:reeds— Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  a 
hester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  FOJ i. .°“r 
epot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
ioney  order.  __ 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

IISHAWUN  ROAD,  WOBURN,  MAS*. 

.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appomtmen 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

;uy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  , 
ill  onlv  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  U?arLin, 
ows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  oreeam- 
fill  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD . . . $500 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD . $5-5° 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $ 8.5 0  ea^.  f 
itisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  1  •  a'06 
ial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M. 


iai  auuwcu.  uiaiw  ouvjmw  •  - 

'ashington  St.f  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob. 


OLD  RELIABLE 
STOCK 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Heavy  legged,  square  hacked.  Chester  and 
crossed,  Poland  v  China  and  Chester  crossed,  _u 1(i 
boars  .nr  sows  6-8  weeks  old  $5.00—8  to  10  week,  j 
$5.50  each.  Fancy  Berkshires,  also  Chester  ’in 

months  old  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars,  $6.50  eao.  ^ 
days  trial  or  your  money  back.  Shipped  it¬ 
erating  free  of  charge.  Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  _____ 

REGISTERED  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER 

The  mortgage  lifters.  When  buying,  why  not .  D  o'o.R 
best.  Seventeen  years  careful  breeding.  We  ship  •  • 

GEORGE  N.  RUPRACHT,  MALLORY, 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


A  Program  for  the  Poultryman 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


S.Use  the  Cornell  mash  feeders. 

4.  Place  one-half  of  one  per  cent  cod 
liver  oil  in  laying  ration  during  fall 
and  winter  months  or  year  round  if 
hens  are  confined. 

No  recent  discovery  in  the  poultry 
business  is  more  important  than  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  cod  liver  oil  in  the  ration.  More 
and  more  scientists  are  coming  to  see  the 
need  of  sunlight  to  maintain  the  health 
and  efficiency  of  all  living  creatures.  Cod 
liver  oil  is  sunlight  preserved  and  when 
fed  to  poultry  has  some  of  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  as  plenty  of  outdoor  sun. 

5.  Provide  artificial  light  during  fall 
and  winter  months. 

a.  On  early  pullets  from  September  15 
to  April  1. 

b.  On  hens  as  layers  from  September  1 
to  November  1 — -December  15  to  April  1. 

c.  On  hens  as  breeders  one  month  be¬ 
fore  eggs  are  saved  for  hatching  to 
April  1. 

d.  Give  birds  13  hours  of  daylight  un¬ 
less  evening  lunch  method  is  followed. 

6.  Feed  regular  dry  mash  moistened 
to  hens  during  summer  and  early  fall 
(to  November  1).  Feed  wet  mash  to 
pullets  to  prevent  molt  or  increase  egg 
yield  during  winter  when  necessary. 

7.  Have  oyster  shells  always  avail¬ 
able. 

8.  Provide  clean  fresh  water  twice 
daily  when  running  water  is  not  sup¬ 
plied.  Heated  fountains  are  advisable 
in  cold  weather  to  keep  the  water  from 
freezing. 

9.  During  winter  months  provide 
leafy  green  food  unless  milk  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  ration. 

VI.  Keep  Laying  House  Dry  by 
Proper  Ventilation. 

1.  Use  the  rafter  system  wherever 
possible. 

2.  Use  about  35  square  inches  of 
muslin  covered  window  space  per  hen. 

3.  Never  close  window  curtains  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  temperature  drops  to  15 
degrees  above  zero  or  it  is  storming  or 
blowing. 

4.  Never  close  all  the  window  or 
cloth  space  unless  the  rafter  ventila¬ 
tion  is  open. 

5.  Be  sure  there  are  sufficient  ven¬ 
tilator  openings  at  the  highest  points 
in  the  pen  if  rafter  ventilation  is  im¬ 
possible. 

6.  Provide  for  summer  ventilation 
by  taking  out  front  windows  and  hav¬ 
ing  rear  ventilator  under  eaves. 

7.  Allow  3.2  square  feet  floor  space 
for  Leghorns  and  like  breeds;  4  square 
feet  for  heavy  breeds. 

VII.  Practice  Culling  During 
Summer  Months. 

1.  Beginning  July  1,  cull  the  hens  at 
least  three  times  during  the  season  to 
September  15. 

2.  Secure  services  of  paid  culler  at 
least  once  during  the  season  if  unable 
to  do  culling. 

VIII.  Follow  Business  Methods. 

1-  Keep  a  flock  record  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  losses  on  the  Cornell  Poul¬ 
try  Calendar  (pullet  and  hen  records 
should  be  kept  separate). 

2.  Keep  a  complete  record  of  the 
farm  business  in  the  Cornell  Poultry 
Account  Book. 

IK.  Secure  Better  Prices  for 
Market  Eggs. 

1-  Collect  eggs  twice  daily  in  warm 
weather. 

2.  As  soon  as  collected  place  eggs  in 
a  clean,  cool,  ventilated  place,  usually 
a  cellar. 

3.  Prevent  dirty  eggs  by  screening 
the  dropping  boards,  by  keeping  clean 
Material  in  nests,  (shavings  are  pre¬ 
ferred),  by  frequent  changes  of  litter, 
hy  preventing  hens  from  roosting  in 
aests  at  night  and  by  keeping  hens  in¬ 
doors  during  early  spring  when  ground 
Js  muddy  outdoors. 

4.  Wash  only  the  dirtiest  eggs.  Clean 
fhose  moderately  dirty  with  as  little 
Moisture  as  possible. 

o.  Candle  eggs  to  detect  blood  spots, 
racked  and  thin-shelled  eggs. 


6.  Grade  for  size  and  quality  (three 
grades). 

Large — Nearby  Fancy  or  Grade  A — doz. 
ave.  24  oz. ;  indiv.  min.  23  oz. 

Medium — Nearby  Fancy  or  Grade  A — - 
doz.  ave.  22-24  oz. ;  indiv.  min.  20  oz. 

Small — Nearby  Fancy  or  Grade  A — doz. 
ave.  18-20  oz. ;  indiv.  min.  16  oz. 

7.  When  shipping  eggs  by  express, 
follow  directions  of  American  Railway 
Express  Company. 

8.  Never  hold  eggs  longer  than  one 
week. 

9.  Use  your  own  copyright  trade 
mark  or  a  state  brand. 

10.  Be  regular  in  shipping  and  grad¬ 
ing.  • 

X.  Hatch  More  and  Better  Chicks. 

1.  For  best  hatches  feed  milk  in 
some  form,  cod  liver  oil  and  leafy 
green  food. 

2.  Do  not  save  eggs  for  hatching 
longer  than  10  days. 

3.  Keep  eggs  in  a  fairly  moist  room 
where  the  temperature  does  not  regis¬ 
ter  below  40  degrees  or  above  60  de¬ 
grees  F. 

4.  Follow  manufacturer’s  direction 
in  operating  all  incubators. 

5.  Disinfect  all  incubator  trays  be¬ 
tween  hatches. 

Formaldehyde  gas  may  be  used  to  dis¬ 
infect  cabinet  incubators  while  eggs  and 
chicks  are  in  the  machine. 


Number  of  Eggs  to  Set 

On  the  average  it  will  take  six 
hatching  eggs,  or  three  baby  chicks,  to 
produce  one  good  pullet  ready  to  lay. 
With  good  management  there  will  be  a 
surplus  of  pullets  which  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  a  good  profit.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  the  following: 

Fifty  per  cent  hatch  of  all  eggs  set. 
Twenty  per  cent  mortality  of  chicks. 
Fifty  per  cent  pullets;  50  per  cent 
cockerels. 

Twenty  per  cent  culls. — Farmingdale 
State  School. 

How  They  Raise  Chicks  At 
Farmingdale 

THERE  are  a  great  many  plans 
used  in  raising  chickens  success¬ 
fully.  A  majority  of  these  plans  are 
complicated  and  impractical  for  the 
busy  poultryman  to  put  in  operation. 
A  well  balanced  ration  is  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  next  is  intelligent 
management.  The  following  describes 
briefly  a  plan  that  is  simple  and  one 
that  has  given  satisfaction,  both  at 
the  Institute  and  on  many  commercial 
poultry  farms. 

The  Farmingdale  Cluck  Starting  and 
Growing  Mash. 

400  lbs.  No.  2  Yellow  Corn  Meal 

150  lbs.  Wheat  Bran 

100  lbs.  Red  Dog  Flour 

100  lbs.  Ground  Rolled  Oats 

100  lbs.  Alfalfa  Leaf  Meal 

100  lbs.  Dried  Milk  (skim  or  butter) 

50  lbs.  Meat  Scrap  (50%  protein) 

10  lbs.  Salt 

2%  quarts  of  Cod  Liver  Oil 
The  average  analysis  of  this  Mash 
mixture  is:  Protein  17.4%;  Carbohy¬ 
drates  59.7%;  Fat  4.3%;  Fiber  6.0%; 
Ash  6.6%. 

Observations  indicate  that  the  chick’s 
growth  is  satisfactory  if  scratch  grain 
is  omitted  for  the  first  month.  After 
that  time  the  birds  will  eat  inter¬ 
mediate  scratch  feed,  medium  cracked 
corn  or  a  mixture  of  cracked  corn  and 
wheat.  Three  feedings  a  day  should 
be  provided. 

Feed  on  Newspapers  for  Sanitation. 
Chicks  should  be  fed  mash  on  news¬ 
papers  or  egg  case  covers  for  the  first 
two  days.  After  that  time  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  using  shallow 
boxes.  Enough  hopper  space  should 
be  provided  for  one-half  the  flock  to 
eat  at  one  tmie.  Mash  should  be  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times. 

Chick  size  oyster  shell  provides  lime 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


Is  \four  Richest 
Land  Idle  ? 


The  land  on  your  farm  that  is  idle  because  it 
is  low  and  wet  may  be  the  richest  soil  you 
have.  You  can  drain  it  quickly  and  easily  with 
Hercules  Straight  Nitroglycerin  Dynamite  50% 
or  60  %  strength. 

Let  us  send  you  a  booklet,  “Hercules  Dynamite 
on  the  Farm”,  that  tells  you  how  to  do  the  work. 

You  can  probably  get  Hercules  Dynamite  from 
a  dealer  in  your  town.  If  not,  write  us  and  we’ll 
tell  you  where  to  get  it.  Don’t  accept  any  other. 

HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY 

OyCOppORATED) 

913  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


HERCULES 

DYNAMITE 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural— • 
all  of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  xork  City. 


Gentlemen;  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ . . .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . . .  . 

ADDRESS  . 

Bank  Reference . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 
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Big — Husky — Vitality  Chicks 
From  Healthy  Bred-To-Lay  Flocks 

Atheneon  Chicks  are  from  Selected  Eggs  that  hatch  12  to  13 
pounds  per  hundred  boxed  for  shipment.  CHICKS  YOtJ  CAN 
RAISE  and  that  will  grow  into  SURE  PROFIT  meat  and 
egg  production. 

Special  Matings  from  the  World’s  Finest  Exhibition  and  Egg  Laying  Strains 


XHICKS 


Consider  these  high  quality  strains  which  we  have 
established  in  our  matings:  White  Leghorns — 
IMPORTED  and  PEDIGREED  TOM  BARRON. 
Barred  Rocks— PARK'S  BRED-TO-LAY.  OWEN’S 
S.C.  Reds.  HOLTERMAN’S  ARISTOCRAT  PEDI¬ 
GREED  LINE  Barred  Rocks.  FISHEL’S  White 
Rocks.  DILLINGHAM’S  Buff  Rocks.  MARTIN’S 
200  EGG  LINE  White  Wyandottes.  Similar  de¬ 
pendable  quality  in  14  Popular  Varieties. 

Mr.  Moody  of  Connecticut  orders  7600  White 
Leghorns  for  March  shipment— his  third  year  with 


ATHENEON  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  He  writes  Dec.  14,  1928:  “In  my  first 
lot  of  3300  chicks  from  you  last  March  15.  the 
mortality  was  lust  200  chicks  or  6%.  There  were 
very  few  culls,  and  we  housed  1450  pullets  at  5 
months  of  age.  At  6  months  they  laid  690  eggs 
and  on  Dec.  13th,  815  eggs.  The  cockerels  were 
all  gone  at  12  weeks,  the  last  800  weighed  1996 
lbs.,  topped  the  New  York  market  3c  bringing  35c. 
They  were  a  nice  lot.” 


ATHENEON  VITALITY  CHICKS  ARE  BRED  FOR  PROFIT 

Long  experience  in  flock  breeding  and  scientific  incubation  is  a  guarantee  of  protection  to  our  customers 
that,  few  hatcheries  can  equal. 

ORDER  NOW — direct  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  and  IMPORTANT  IN¬ 
FORMATION  ON  RAISING  CHICKS,  also  complete  prices  on  our  Special  Pedigreed  matings.  Ref.  Athens 
National  Bank.  I.  B.  C.  A. 

PRICES  ON  GRADE  A  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns:  Anconas . $7.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks:  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds . . —  8.00 

White  Wyandottes;  Buff  Rocks;  Wh.  Minorcas;  Campines . . .  8.25 

Buff  Orpingtons;  Sil.  L.  Wyandottes . . .  8.75 

Selected  Heavy  Breeds ;  Odd  Lots . . .  6.50 

For  Greater  Profits  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  from 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  BOX  96,  ATHENS,  OHIO 
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from  Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  White  Leghorns 

This  Superb  Mating  consists  of  350  Yearling  hens,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON,  of  England. 

The  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4  ft  pounds  and  up  to  6  pounds,  and  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen 

BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS  FROM  THE  WORLD’S  BEST  STRAINS 

14  varieties.  Matings  sired  by  pure-bred  Males  from  the  World’s  finest  Trapnested  Egg  Strains.  Dams  of  high 
production.  250  to  302  egg  lines.  Park’s,  Burroughs,  Fishel,  Sheppard,  Dustin,  Pape  and  others  of  similar 
famous  breeding. 

I  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  give  you  personal  service.  Prices  reasonable.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Ref:  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

S.  C.  White,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas .  $7.00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks;  S.  &  R.  C.  Reds;  Blk.  Minorcas .  8.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes ;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Buff  Minorcas . . .  8.50 

Imported  Barron  Leghorns;  Wh.  Minorcas;  Park's  Rocks .  9.50 

Heavy  Mixed,  $12.50  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100. 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  if  desired  (pay  postman  on  delivery).  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  tolls  all  about  our  big  size 
Winter  Laying  Chicks  and  profits  you  can  make  with  them.  Send  for  your  copy. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


ti#  PINE  TREE  CHICKS 


DEPENDABLE  APRIL  CHICKS  FOR  FALL  LAYERS 

April  is  the  last  month  for  starting  early  fall  layers.  Get  your  chicks  from  the  original  pioneer 
hatchery,  37  years  under  the  same  ownership. 

SHIPMENTS  THIS  WEEK  AND  WEEK  OF  APRIL  29th. 
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bloodlines. 

We  prepay  postage  and  guarantee  safe  arrival.  No  shipments  C.  O.  D. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10  weeks  old.  May  delivery,  $1  each,  express  collect. 
From  A.  P.  A.  Certified  matings. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  Box  55  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U  S. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


Cu  i  r  e  c  r*  r\  n  Send  °n,y  $i-oo  and  pay 

It  I  C  J  C.  U.  Postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices. 
Shipment  made  any  time  you  wish.  25  50  100  500 

S.C.  Wh.  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.C.M.  Anconas . $3.25  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9.50  47.50 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  3.50  6.25  11.50  57.50 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1, 


Immediate  Delivery 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


CHIX  ^^DLeArRsGE  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns..$12  $57.50  $1 10 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns _  12  57.50  110 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks - -  14  67.50  130 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds .  14  67.50  130 

Mixed  Chicks. .  9  42.50  80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  pro- 
f—.  duction.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send 
for  literature.  It  is  free.  Tells  all  about 
flV*  our  great  egg  machines. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm, 

CHIX  BOX  T  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

m  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $12  per  100 

A.  K  Y  Wh.  Leghorns  II  per  100 

Barred  Rocks .  14  per  100 

„  S.  C.  Red .  14  per  100 

flTIItflirC  Heavy  Mixed .  12  per  100 

Lt.lS.ULt.lAS  Light  Mixed .  9  per  100 

500  lots '/jo  less;  1000  lots  I c  less. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

"“C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

of  one  hundred  ordered.  May  hatched  clucks.  Leghorns, 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black — $12.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas.  Anconas,  $14.00  per  100;  White 
RQcks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $16.00  per  100. 
April  $2  more,  June  and  July  $2  less.  Custom 
hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends.  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  broiler  chicks.  Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy.  12c; 
All  Heavy,  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
husky,  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St„  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone 
1603  or  1604. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  A  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN.  Three  years  blood 
tested  for  white  diarrhea  and  under  State  supervision. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Moderately  priced.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BYRON  PEPPER  &  SONS 

BOX  11,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


(Continued  from  Page  17) 
for  bone  building  and  should  be  avail¬ 
able  in  open  dishes.  It  does  not  seem 
reasonable  to  put  all  the  minerals  in 
the  mash  and  to  force  every  bird  to  eat 
a  definite  proportion  of  any  one  miner¬ 
al  element. 

Clean  water  is  just  as  important  as 
good  feed. 

The  use  of  dim  lights  on  chicks,  all 
night,  is  a  practice  that  has  distinct 
advantages.  It  prevents  crowding  and 
encourages  the  chick  to  eat  and  drink 
during  the  night. 

The  above  feeding  plan  which  con¬ 
tains  10%  of  dried  milk  may  be  used 
until  the  broilers  are  disposed  of.  Af¬ 
ter  that  time,  the  laying  mash  may  be 
used. — D.  H.  Horton, 


How  to  Preserve  Eggs  at 
Home 

Limewater  and  Salt  Solution. 

The  method  of  making  this  preser¬ 
vative  is  as  follows:  Slake  four  pounds 
of  good  quicklime  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water;  mix  with  four  gallons  of 
pure  water;  add  two  pounds  of  salt. 
Stir  the  mixture  thoroughly  several 
times,  then  allow  it  to  settle.  Pour 
off  the  clear  liquid.  The  clear  liquid 
is  the  part  in  which  the  eggs  are  to 
be  preserved.  There  is  about  enough 
of  this  mixture  when  made  by  this 
rule  to  preserve  thirty  dozen  eggs. 
The  number,  however,  depends  some¬ 
what  on  the  shape  of  the  vessel  used. 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  methods  em¬ 
ployed,  and  is  usually  recommended  as 
reliable. 

Water-Glass  Solution. 

The  water-glass  preservative  is  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows:  Mix  one  and  one- 
half  quarts  of  commercial  water-glass 
solution  with  eighteen  quarts  of  pure 
water;  water  that  has  been  boiled  is 
preferable.  Stir  the  mixture  until  the 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed.  An 
earthen  jar  is  the  most  suitable  ves¬ 
sel  for  the  mixture,  although  a  tight 
odorless  tub  may  be  satisfactory.  Two 
eight-gallon  jars  are  sufficient  for 
thirty  dozen  eggs,  using  the  quantity 
of  solution  prescribed  above.  After 
the  water  glass  is  thoroughly  mixed, 
pour  it  into  the  different  vessels  to  be 
used,  being  sure  that  the  vessels  are 
absolutely  clean.  It  is  expected  that 
in  the  near  future  a  convenient  form 
of  water-glass  powder  will  be  on  the 
market,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  solutions  varying  greatly  in 
strength.  If  more  water  is  needed  in 
order  to  cover  the  eggs  sufficiently,  this 
may  be  safely  added  to  the  amount 
of  five  quarts  of  additional  water  to 
each  one  and  one-half  quarts  of  the 
original  commercial  water-glass  solu¬ 
tion  used. 
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Follow  Prof.  Lewis  in 
Buying  Houses 

Many  times  during  the  last  10  years.  Trof. 
‘H.  R.  Lewis,  noted  Poultry  authority,  has 
purchased  Y'oung’s  Houses  for  his  own  plant. 
YOU  can  safely  follow  his  lead.  Our  Houses 
are  easy  to  put  up — no  carpentering. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Houses.  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels. 
Write  today. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  SE: 


MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Barron  &  Wyc-koff  Leghorns .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed  $8.  Heavy  Mixed  $10.  Our  chicks  are 
properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all 
breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY.  McAlisterville, 
Pa,  R.  D.  No.  2.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop, 
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They’re  Worth  a  Lot 
More  Than  the  Prices 
We  Ask 

A  million  blood-tested  chicks  a  year!  First 
we  boost  the  quality  to  top  notch;  then  we 
push  for  quality  production.  You  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  in  prices  'way  below  those  usually  asked  for 
blood-tested  stock.  And  our  Leghorns  are 
State-Supervised! 

Immediate  Delivery  50  100  500 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $8.50  $16.00  $77.50 

Rock-Wyandotte  Cross  Bred....  7.00  13.00  60.00 
Straight  Rocks,  Reds, 

Wyandottes  . 13.00  25.00  122.50 

All  chick  shipments  prepaid — 100%  lice 
delivery  guaranteed. 

S.C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  Blood-Tested.  8-10  ? 
weeks.  $1.05  each,  f.o.b.  Vineland,  N.  J.| 
Immediate  delivery. 

Free  Folder  and  Mating  List  Mailed  on  Request.  ® 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  VINELAND,  N.  J.  | 


^WENE  CHIC 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D 25  50  100  5  00  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes  $4.50  $8.50  $16.00  $77.50  $150 

Rocks  or  Reds .  4.00 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.75 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

42.00 

80 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  delivery 

10  0  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $13  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas  .  15  72.50  140 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.  ,BI.  Minorcas..  16  77.50  150 
Assorted:  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32o 
each,  $30  per  100.  All  chicks  for  May  delivery  lo  less. 
Also  special  mating  blood  tested  chicks  and  two  and 
six  weeks  old  chicks.  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  circular.  10%  books 
order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.D. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY, 

Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.25  $  2 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  4 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.75  5.25  10 

Leghorns  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records  of 
291-300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100% 
good,  strong  chicks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield.  "*■ 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.00  $12  $57.50  $  10 

S.C.B.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  30 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  3J 

White  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14  67.50  UU 

Assorted  Chicks .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  Richfield!  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB' 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  .eggs  and  baby  chicks  Mar..  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  ail  orders.  Circular  free 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  50  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


|  FREE. 

jCourse 

L  <v 

I  Poultry 
|  Raising 


of  SHO-ME  CHICKS  if  desired.  Direct 
from  Missouri’s  Great  $100, 000  Hatchery. 

World’s  Lowest  Prices  for  duality  offered  | 

—low  as  7  yic  each.  $1.00  per  1®)  buoks 
order.  Guaranteed,  vigorous  chicks  from 
big- type,  heavy  weight  flocks.  Same  strains 
■'  that  win  at  famous  egg  laying  contests 
100  %  alive,  prepaid.  Poultry  course,  10  lessons,  hueu  i 
with  secrets  of  poultry  raising.  F R E  E  to  customers  i 

Write  now  tor  FREE  CATALOG*  BARGAIN  PRICES"-—  Q< 

SMITH  BROS.  HATCHERIES,  Box  410.  jMEXICO,  ^ 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  3reeding  Farm  and  Hatchary  * 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  _. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DU- 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Suie  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


American  Agriculturist,  Aplril  20,  1029 
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p™  5  Lb.  Leghorns 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylvania’s 
healthy  mountain  top.  Get  your 
chicks  from  certified  record  strains 
above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hollywood, 
Tancred,  Barron  Matings.  Hatch 
weekly  pure  white  eggs  up  to  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful  Color 
Plate  Leghorn  Catatogue  Free. 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PENNA.^ 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $12.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  12.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  select .  14.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds... .  15.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  9.00 

Vi c  less  in  500  lots.  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

25  chicks  add  2c,  50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed,  l’arcel  Post  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

VM.  NACE,  Prop.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

50  100  500  1000 

Single  Comb,  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

Broiler  Chicks,  lleavv  Breed .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  Light  Breed .  5.00  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%-  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

the  VALLEY  HATCHERY^haf-1e%%^: 


PENNA  "state 

Supervised” 


CHICKS 


Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna  .Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  19th  year.  Get.  our  low 
prices  on  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  l.B.C.A. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BITTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

?arre|l  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
ottes,  R,  i.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black  Minorcas. 
\Vpiu  anfi  ®rown  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas.  20,000 
Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free  range 
10CK,  under  State  inspection.  100%  Safe  delivery  guar- 
IUtL  Ol,al0K  free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


baby  chicks 

Leading  Varieties  — White  Leghorns,  Black/ 
•jliinorcas.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hamburg*. 
lyPeclded  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons.  n 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

jLantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohioj 

BOS  QUALITY  CLASS  A  CHICKS 

From  healthy  heavy  layers.  Several  varie¬ 
ties.  Low  prices.  Special  discounts.  No 
money  down  Pay  10  days  before  ship¬ 
ment  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  delivery  post¬ 
paid.  Catalogue  free. 

Bos  Hatchery,  Zeeland,  Mich.  R.  2A 

•YCKOFF  and  BARRON  STRAIN,  White  Leghorn 
Clucks  for  May  9c  each;  $80  per  1000.  Prepaid  and 
sffe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  19th  year.  Circular  free. 

S LOO  hooks  order.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY, 

B°x  W,  Liverpool,  Pa. 

SPFn  AT  IT  A  T  T  prices  for  breeding  Turkeys. 
...  .  J  v- 1  -cv  1-  r  AL.L,  Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 
S.,!0IIr  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
t>f0CK  FARM,  TELFORD)  PA. 

Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn  kSTSE'S: 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  NJ. 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


r 


-EIGENRAUCH  FARMS - 

RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


18™  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


National  “Superbred”  Chicks 

Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering 

NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS  NOW 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns . 7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons . 9.00  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Light  Mixed — $9.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed — $10.00  per  100. 

Also  Black  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas,  Arconas,  Blue  Andelusians  and  Jersey  Black 
Giants.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  and  prices  on  our  Special  Mated  Chicks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  delivery.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


gjgggv  are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
SfwaS  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels, 
tf&jf  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
Sy  culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
Wr  9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  (A 
for  free  poultry  booh  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  _ 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N. 


Here:  Nearly  Everyone  Raises 
Full  Blooded  ‘‘AMERICAN”  Quality  Chicks 

Write  now  for  our  new  low  prices.  Your  opportunity  to 
get  our  special  flock  mating  clucks  at  utility  prices.  Chicks 
shipped  C.  O.  D.  Catalogut  and  prices  on  request.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed  15  breeds.  Write  now. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


THOROBRCD'S 


“LIVE  AND  LAY’* 


THEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 
thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  1ZC  and  up.  100*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FRE£  Chick.  Book* 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO.  N.  T 


BABY  CHICKS 


White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed- . 

Peking  Ducklings . 

Mixed  Ducklings .  6.50 

John  Shadel  Hatchery 


25 

50 

100 

500 

..$2.75 

$5.25 

$10.00 

$47.50 

..  3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

..  3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

.  2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

..  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

..  7.50 

14.50 

28.00 

13.00  25.00 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Route  2, 


Pennsylvania  Co-Operative 
Leghorn  Farms 

Breeding  COCKERELS  with  RECORDS  to  303  EGGS. 
PURE  TANCRED -IIOLLV  WOOD -BARRON  STRAINS 
White  Leghorns- — Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns — QUALITY 
EXTRAORDINARY  —  PRICE  WAY  DOWN  —  SHIP 
C.  O.  D.  Get  our  prices  (prick. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms, 

Box  314  Grampian,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


n  A  DV  f'Uir’l/C  hatched  by  the 
M.  LnlLliS  best  system  of 
Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broil¬ 
ers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n,  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


t  a  irr  MATirr  75,000  chicks  for 

Aift.fl.Ei  nviltli  APRIL  DELIVERY 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $3.50  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $1 10 

Rocks  or  Reds . 4.00  7.50  14  67.50  130 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  4.50  8.50  16  75.00 

Light-Mixed  .  3.00  5.00  9  42.50  80 

Heavy  Mixed . .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  arrival 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY 


CHIX 


THIS  IS  MY 
I  ITH  YEAR  OF 
EXPERIENCE 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks . .  . $4.00  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

leavy  Mixed .  1 1  52.50 

Light  Mixed .  10  47.50 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices. 

FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No.  120 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $110 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds .  3.75  7.25 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  3.25  6.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.75 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


14 

67.50 

130 

12 

57.50 

1 10 

9 

42.50 

80 

BABY  CHICKS 


ORDER  DIRECT  from 
this  ad.  and  save  time. 

Free  range  bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $58.75  $1 15 

Ancona  &  Black  Leghorns  3.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  (35 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  3.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.25  4.25  3.00  38.75  75 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

LOOK — Chester  Valley  Chicks 

(FOR  MAY  DELIVERY)  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.  and  Brown  Leghorns  $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $90 

Barred  Itox  . . 3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Tancred  Strn.  Wh.  Leghorns..  3.25  6.00  1 1  52.50  100 

Light  Mixed . $8.00  Heavy  Mixed..  ...  $10.00 

100%  live  delivery.  P  .0.  paid.  Write  for  free  literature. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHET.Y,  Box51, McAlisterville,  Pa. 

OLD  MEDAL  CHICKS 

Choice  Chicks  at  Popular  Prices.  50  100  500  1000 
Wh..  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas...  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 
Barred,  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks.  Reds  .  8.50  16  77.50  150 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas ....  9.00  17  82.50  160 
Mixed  Chicks,  $12,  100.  All  shipments  Postpaid.  Finest 
Stock.  Greatest  Profit  Makers.  100%  Safe  Delivery. 

Gold  Medal  Chickeries,  Box  444,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHY,  FREE 
RANGE  STOCK 


CHICKS,  8c  Lp 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  -  Leghorns  -  Mixed 
Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  Wf  ff  O  V  C 

WHITE  LEGHORN  V>  FI  A  V*  XV  9 

\Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  long,  detp. 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$12  per  100;  $57.50.  500;  $110,  1000 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  T,  Richfield,  Pa 


R  SINGLE  COMB  n  Vt.  Certified:  Tested  free 

HODE  ISI  AND  RFDO  from  B  WD-  Males  from 
nuur,  loL  AINU  KtUD  200-300  egg  hens.  Pullets: 

Started  Chicks:  3000  Baby  Chicks  weekly:  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  AlO,  HARTI  AND,  VT. 


CHICKS 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  10c. 
Rocks,  Reds.  12c.  Wy¬ 
andottes.  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  13c.  Black  Giants, 
18c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
’Duck  News”  Free 

ROY  PARDEE. 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y, 


472)  20 

Premiums 
for  the  coupons 


with  every  package 


Serve  your  family  this 
delicious  hot  breakfast 
that  stimulates  and 


gives  them  ample  energy 


insist  on  Mother’s  Oats 


These  handsome  premiums  will 
amaze  you  with  their  fine  quality. 
Elegant  guaranteed  silverware- 
14  karat  gold  shell  jewelry;  toys, 
books  —  many  things  you’ve 
wanted,  perhaps  couldn’t  afford. 
Now  yours  for  the  coupons.  But 
be  sure  you  get  Mother’s  Oats  — 
the  only  genuine.  The  rich  full 
flavor  is  inimitable.  We  get  only 
10  pounds  of  these  fine  flakes  from 
every  bushel  of  oats.  Think  of  that. 


All  grocers  have 
Mother’s  Oats— with 
the  valuable  coupons 
—in  2  styles.  Write 
for  complete  Premi¬ 
um  Catalog:  Moth  er ’s 
Coupon  Depart¬ 
ment,  Room  1708, 
80  East  Jackson 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Cooks  in  2&  to  5 


Minutes 

Everybody  likes  this  flavor- 

some,  invigorating  hot  breakfast. 
It  gives  energy  to  do  your  best  day’s 
work— it  is  delightful  and  tasty  as  well. 

And  now  you  can  serve  it  in  a  jiffy. 
For  Mother’s  Oats  comes  two  ways: 
the  kind  you  have  always  known,  and 
Quick  Mother’s  Oats  that  cooks  in 
2)4  to  5  minutes. 

With  these  delightful  oats  you  also 
get  valuable  premiums  if  you  save 
the  coupons  that  come  in  every  pack¬ 
age.  Get  the  free  premium  book.  See 
the  attractive  and  useful  gifts  you 
are  offered. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  20,  1929 

Delectable  Mushrooms 


Be  Sure  You  Are  Right-~lThen  Go  Ahead 


MUSHROOMS  belong  among  the 
things  the  farmer  or  country  per¬ 
son  can  enjoy  without  money  and 
without  price.  Up  they  spring  in  the 
night  and  we  have  only  the  trouble  of 
picking  them.  Great  cooks  esteem 
them  highly  as  a  flavoring  agent  and 
there  are  few  meat  or  fine  dishes  that 
they  do  not  improve. 

Mushrooms  do  not  keep  long  after 
they  are  gathered,  but  if  they  are 
scalded  and  then  rinsed  with  cold 
water  they  will  keep  from  morning  un¬ 
til  evening.  If  untreated  they  are  often 
wilted  and  poor  inside  of  two  hours. 
Salt  in  the  scalding  water  helps.  Care¬ 
ful  cooking  is  very  important  if  we  do’ 
not  want  them  to  taste  like  a  shingled 
roof  as  one  person  put  it.  Every  pre¬ 
caution  must  be  taken  not  to  dry  them 
in  the  cooking.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  juice  contains  a  large  part  of 
the  flavor  and  if  we  allow  this  to  es¬ 
cape  in  steam  we  have  little  left  but  a 
rubbery  bulb  or  disc.  Therefore  in 
baking  mushrooms  in  the  oven  we 
must  cover  them  and  in  frying  do  the 
same,  after  a  certain  point  is  reached 
in  the  cooking. 

Italian  Mushroom  Sauce 


ped  parsley  or  celery  is  a  further  im¬ 
provement.  Some  jars  of  the  sauce 
canned  in  the  usual  way  are  a  wonder¬ 
ful  help  when  company  comes. 

Fried  Mushrooms 

Wash  and  peel  the  mushrooms.  If, 
they  are  large  cut  them  into  even 
slices.  Drop  into  melted  butter  and 
then  watch  them  until  they  look  as 
though  they  were  about  to  melt.  After 
that  cover  them  closely  and  cook  very 
gently  for  five  minutes.  They  can  be 
used  as  a  garnish  for  steak,  or  added 
to  a  cream  sauce  or  meat  gravy.  Add¬ 
ing  a  little  hot  cream  and  serving 
them  on  toast  with  a  slice  of  bacon 
makes  a  delightful  breakfast  dish.— 
Mrs.  T.  T.,  Canada. 


For  Little  Cooks 

THE  second  collection  of  Little  Re¬ 
cipes  for  Little  Cooks  is  appearing 
in  this  issue  ready  to  be  clipped  and 
pasted  in  its  proper  order  in  your 
scrap  book — provided  you  have  been 
wise  enough  to  get  one.  The  first 


Put  into  a  saucepan  equal  parts  of 
unsalted  butter  and  water,  the  amount 
depending  on  the  quantity  of  mush¬ 
rooms.  Mince  some  onion  finely  and 
cook  in  the  butter  and  water  till  the 
water  has  evaporated  and  the  onion  is 
browned  nicely.  The  prepared  mush¬ 
rooms  are  now  added  and  a  tin  of  to¬ 
matoes  or  fresh  tomatoes.  This  makes 
a  very  tempting  sauce.  A  little  chop- 


Bloomer  Frock 


BLOOMER  FROCK  PATTERN  No.  2787 
is  popular  for  play  hours.  Cotton  broad - 
cloth,  chambray,  printed  pique,  linen  or 
gingham  would  be  sturdy  enough  for 
such  use  and  all  may  be  had  in  such 
charming  colors.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Size  4  requires  2% 
yards  of  40-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  36-inch  contrasting.  PATTERN  PRICE 
13c. 


POCKETBOOK  No.  2073  has  an  attrac¬ 
tive  flower  design  which  is  to  be  charm¬ 
ingly  executed  in  soft  shades  of  tan  and 
brown  wool  against  a  delightful  dark 
green  background.  You  will  find  it  very 
easy  to  make  for  only  simple  darning 
stitches  are  needed.  The  soft  colored 
yarns,  the  imported  stamped  Penelope 
canvas  foundation,  interlining  and  work¬ 
ing  chart  are  all  in  a  neat  envelope  for 
85c.  Address  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


recipe  for  little  cooks  appeared  on 
page  2  of  our  March  30th  issue.  It  is 
also  printed  inside  the  beautiful  scrap 
book  in  case  you  failed  to  clip  it  from 
the  paper.  But  not  all  the  little  recipes 
are  printed  in  the  scrap  book  to  begin 
with.  You  will  have  to  watch  the  is¬ 
sues  closely  to  make  sure  you  don't 
miss  any.  See  page  2  of  this  issue 
which  tells  all  about  it. 


Useful  Pamphlets 

The  following  booklets  can  be  secured 
by  addressing  Household  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes— 
10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers 
iOc.  , 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  an 
Automobiles — 10c. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope — 10c. 

Sealing  Wax  Craft — 10c. 

Betty’s  Scrapbook  of  Recipes  for  Little 
Cooks ‘(to  be  filled  as  recipes  appear  eacn 
month  in  American  Agriculturist)— 10c. 

Fashion  Catalogue — 12c. 

Catalogue  of  goods  stamped  for  em¬ 
broidery — 10c. 

The  following  can  be  secured  by  send¬ 
ing  2c  postage : 

Old-fashioned  recipes. 

Reviving  in  case  of  drowning  or  g 
poisoning. 

Learning  to  crochet  and  knit. 

Knitting  the  new  sweaters. 

Free  Pamphlets : 

Health  Pamphlets  for  Mothers  an 
Young  Children. 

Talks  on  sexv  to  older  children. 


Straighten  the  fingers  in  your  kid 
gloves  as  soon  as  you  remove  the  ^ 
Mend  as  soon  as  a  rip  appears.  P 
a  thimble  inside  the  hole  at  the  tip  ^ 
the  finger,  and  see  how  nicely  the  np 
can  be  repaired. — M.  F.  M.,  Ark. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  20,  1929 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Man  Reader  Responds  to  Query  of  “Rebellious”  in  Previous  Issue 


Here  is  the  way  one  man  feels  about 
the  part  a  woman  has  in  the  fifty-fifty 
partnership  of  marriage.  Perhaps  you 
have  a  different  idea  on  the  subject. 
One  purpose  of  the  Counsel  Corner  is 
to  have  a  place  where  personal  matters 
and  opinions  may  be  brought. — Aunt 

JANET. 

In  Response  to  Rebellious: 

The  apostle  Paul  writing  to  his 
friend  Timothy  exhorted  saying,  “Let 
the  woman  learn  in  silence  with  all 
subjection — for  Adam  was  first  form¬ 
ed.  then  Eve.”  That  was  in  the  days 
when  men  ruled  the  home  and  the 
world,  and  women  accepted  their  do¬ 
mestic  position  and  urged  on  to  higher 
success  the  men  they  loved  and  moth¬ 
ered. 

But  slowly  and  surely  the  curtain  of 
progress  has  rolled  aside  and  we  hus¬ 
bands  trying  to  play  the  game  square 
have  allowed  our  mates  to  become 
partners. 

I  will  not  go  on  the  defensive  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  “Rebellious”  as  it  is  not  fair 
to  the  hundreds  of  wives  and  husbands 
who  are  laboring  hand  in  hand  for  the 
benefit  of  both. 

The  fair  question  to  ask  is  why  do 
many  wives  trespass  into  the  affairs  of 
their  husbands  and  why  does  hubby 
overstep  his  bounds  into  those  of  his 
wife? 

The  answer  is  simply  individualism. 

A  wife  and  mother  may  be  nervous 
and  tiny  things  seem  large  and  cruel 
to  her  and  so  she  rebels.  She  may  not 
be  a  loving  wife  and  so  the  husband 
feels  that  he  must  use  authority  to 
preserve  peace,  or,  she  has  a  complex 
inferior  to  her  husband’s  and  while 


Charming  Drapery 


5  ^TTERN  No.  2776  with  its  distinctive 
j  f'  at  neckline  is  a  lovely  style  for  all- 
the  oear'  O'  ^ms  a  m°ided  bodice  and 
tiim  "ar*n9  skirt  has  an  up-in-the-side 
chiftnient‘  Printed  silk  crepe,  georgette, 
sehj°n’  or  crePe  Elizabeth  adapt  them- 
Tji„es  to  this  softly  flowing  treatment. 
$  Iattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36, 
36  J  °  a?l^  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
pAn^,ires  3%  yards  of  40 -inch  material. 

EXTERN  PRICE  13c. 


loving  him  for  it  she  is  jealous  and  re¬ 
bels  to  try  and  conquer  him. 

Men  feel  that  they  were  created  to 
me  the  head  of  the  home  and  cham¬ 
pion  for  their  mate.  Why  should  our 
wives  wrest  that  sacred  position  from 
us.  Why  argue  and  nag  us  when  a 
loving  word  and  suggestion  will  ac¬ 
complish  far  more? 

So,  “Rebellious,”  cry  off  your  vexa¬ 
tion  as  only  a  woman  may  and  smile 
and  love  for  a  man  cannot  weep  away 
his  cloudy  sky  but  must  bear  it  and 
try  to  learn  and  forget.  Help  him  and 
that  will  be  your  part  of  the  fifty-fifty 
partnership.  Male  Reader. 


be  “all  in”  till  Monday  morning  either. 
Stop  Friday  night  and  devote  Saturday 
to  baking  for  Sunday,  and  seeing  that 
the  Sunday  clothes  are  in  order.  By 
all  means  plan  not  to  be  too  tired  to 
go  to  church  on  Sunday. 

Laundry  work  should  never  be  mixed 
with  housecleaning  because  either  is 
all-sufficient  in  itself.  If  washing 
must  be  done  at  this  time  it  should  not 
be  by  the  woman  who  does  the  clean¬ 
ing.  Four  days  in  the  week,  however, 

A  One-Piece  Undersuit 


My  System  of  Housecleaning 

SOMEHOW  I  don’t  dread  house¬ 
cleaning  time  as  I  used  to  before 
I  learned  a  good  routine  to  follow.  Late 
winter  is  the  ideal  time  to  rearrange 
dresser  and  bureau  drawers  and  all 
movable  storage  space  that  may  be 
brought  into  warm  rooms.  About  the 


MUSLIN  APRON 
No.  1532  is  a  most 
*  attractive  design 
in  muslin  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  and 
will  improve  with 
service.  Enough 
material  for  two 
pockets  is  pro¬ 
vided.  The  price 
of  this  apron, 
postpaid  to  any 
address,  is  only 
45 c.  Ten  cents  ex¬ 
tra  will  bring  our 
new  catalogue  of 
materials  stamped 
f  o  r  embroidery, 
pillows,  aprons, 
scarfs,  luncheon 
sets,  vanity  -s ets , 
pillow  cases  and 
other  novelties. 
Address  Embroidery  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


next  move  is.  to  clean  all  cupboards 
and  closets.  Of  course  the  sewing  is 
already  caught  up  and  somewhat 
ahead  of  the  season. 

By  this  time  there  will  be  a  warm 
day  or  two  for  washing  windows  on 
the  outside — but  if  by  any  means  there 
isn’t,  don’t  try  it  on  a  cold  day.  I  like 
to  do  it  first  but  that  point  is  non- 
essential;  it  may  be  done  last  if  need 
be. 

If  there  is  no  inside  painting  or 
papering  to  do  the  cleaning  process  is 
comparatively  very  simple.  But  we  all 
love  a  touch  of  something  new  so  when 
I  don’t  need  new  paper  I  try  to  have 
new  curtains  or  some  other  article  “so 
I  shall  know  I  have  cleaned.”  I  think  I 
shall  content  myself  by  mending  and 
redecorating  old  furniture  rather  than 
buy  anything  new. 

Before  attacking  the  real  house¬ 
cleaning  the  oil-stoves  and  ovens 
should  be  repainted  with  a  good  metal 
paint  which  not  only  effectively  pre¬ 
vents  any  particle  of  rust  but  makes 
them  look  like  brand  new.  This  is 
also  a  good  time  to  blacken  and  polish 
all  wood  stoves,  coal  stoves,  etc.  For 
some  years  we  have  left  our  heating 
stoves  up  the  year  around.  They  don’t 
look  bad  if  properly  polished  and  a  fire 
on  cold  mornings  feels  fine  all  summer. 

When  all  these  preliminary  tasks  are 
done  it  is  like  sweeping  out  the  corners 
and  around  the  furniture — the  rest  is 
plain  sailing.  The  day  before  you  start 
cleaning  (preferably  on  Monday)  pre¬ 
pare  plenty  of  food  that  will  keep  well 
for  three  or  four  days,  thus  simplify¬ 
ing  the  future  preparation  of  meals. 
Some  good  standbys  are  a  big  kettle  of 
beans,  mince  pies  or  ginger  cookies. 

The  following  morning  begin  clean¬ 
ing  one  room  and  if  it  doesn’t  involve 
more  than  one  day’s  work,  finish  it  and 
replace  the  furniture— but  don’t  try  to 
crowd  two  rooms  into  one  day.  It  may 
do  for  the  cleaner  who  does  nothing 
else  but  not  for  the  only  home  maker 
who  must  prepare  meals  and  do  many 
other  things. 

Don’t  clean  till  Saturday  night  and 


27  66 


UNDERSUIT  PATTERN  2766  is  prac- 
tical  and  comfortable  for  boys  of  2,  4,  6, 
8,  10,  and  12  years.  It  can  be  made  in 
either  of  two  lengths,  and  with  long  or 
short  sleeves.  The  pattern  may  serve 
also  for  pajamas  if  sleeves  are  put  in. 
Cross-barred  dimity  or  muslin  is  often 
used  for  such  garments  in  summer 
xveight.  PATTERN  PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  inclose  with  remittance 
in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin  is 
sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of 
the  new  fashion  catalogues  and  send  to 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  V 


are  plenty  for  the  average  woman  to 
spend  on  as  hard  work  as  houseclean¬ 
ing.  Mondays  are  needed  to  “cook  up” 
for  the  following  cleaning  days  and 
Saturday  is  just  as  much  needed  to 
prepare  for  Sunday.  Probably  this 
method  won’t  finish  the  cleaning  quite 
as  fast  as  a  general  upheaval  plan  but 
it  is  far  more  comfortable.  Really  a 
fairly  sane  and  not  over-tired  woman 
can  often  do  more  in  four  days  than  a 
physically  exhausted  one  can  in  six  or 
even  twelve.  By  the  way,  if  you  want 
to  go  to  the  club  in  housecleaning 
times,  go  on;  you’ll  work  more  easily 
afterwards. — Mrs.  E.  M.  A. 


How  do  you  tell  when  eggs  are  good  ? 
Put  them  in  cold  water,  if  the  large 
end  turns  up,  they  are  fresh.  This  is 
a  never  failing  way.  Another  way,  of 
course,  some  one  says  is  to  break  it. — 
M.  F.  M.,  Ark. 


A  beauty-treatment  for  old  rooms! 

During  Spring-cleaning  time,  you  can 
bring  added  cheerfulness  to  every 
room  in  the  house  simply  by  wash¬ 
ing  all  the  paint  with  Fels-Naptha, 

It  is  easier  than  you  think  with  the 
extra  help  of  this  golden  bar.  For 
Fels-Naptha  brings  you  two  effective 
cleaners  —  good  golden  soap  and 
plenty  of  naptha,  blended  by  our 
special  process.  Working  together, 
they  loosen  dirt  and  wash  it  away. 
That’s  why,  from  the  annual  Spring- 
cleaning  to  your  regular  weekly  wash 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  TEN-BAR  CARTON 


WANTED! 

500  Dissatisfied  Farmers 
and  Sons  to  Stop  Renting 

And  begin  r  retailing  Rawleigh’s  *  Good 
Health  Products  to  Consumers.  Start  your 
own  business.  Make  from  $100  to  $400  a 
month  or  more  clear  profit.  Be  your  own 
boss.  No  selling  experience  required.  We 
supply  everything — Products,  Outfit,  Sales 
and  Service  Methods.  Profits  increase  every 
month.  No  lay  off.  Steady  year-round.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Best  values.  Most  complete  Serv¬ 
ice.  Rawleigh  Methods  get  the  most  busi¬ 
ness  everywhere.  For  particulars  write, 

THE  W.T.  RAWLEIGH  CO. 

Dept.  D-18  Agr.  Albany,  N.  Y... 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package— a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam- 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 
LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  :  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Cuticiira  Soap 

restores  the  normal  action  of  the 
pores  by  its  wonderfully  effective 
cleansing  and  purifying  qualities. 

Fifty  Years  of  Service 
Soap  35c.  Ointment  35c.  and  50c. 


WOOL 


BLANKETS,  and  C  o  1  o  n  i  a  1  Coverlets 
BATTING,  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
ROBES,  Also  sold  direct  from  the 
mill  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods  that  gives 
satisfaction  and  long  wear.  Write  for  catalog  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Prices  reasonble.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS. 
DEPT.  G,  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO. 


fYRPRUf 

StOVe  and  Nl Ct<eU 

polish  * 


TRADE  MARK 


Prevents  Rust 
Cleans  and  Polishes 

FYR-PRUF 

Stove  and  Nickel  Polish 

Absolutely  Fireproof,  Dustless  ~ 
Odorless,  and  gives  a  Beautiful 
Luster  ~  Only  15^  per  can  ~ 
at  all  dealers  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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The  Little 

AGAIN  the  scarlet  of  her  tattered 
gown  flashed  before  his  eyes.  At 
the  bend  of  the  river  they  parted 
from  the  giant  twins.  Faithful  Jake’s 
face  was  foolish  when  Chad  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  spoke  to  him,  as 
man  to  man,  and  Rebel  Jerry  turned 
his  face  quickly  when  Dan  told  him 
that  he  would  never  forget  him,  and 
made  him  promise  to  come  to  see  him, 
if  Jerry  ever  took  another  raft  down  to 
the  capital.  Looking  back  from  the 
hill,  Chad  saw  them  slowly  moving 
along  a  path  toward  the  woods — not 
looking  at  each  other  and  speaking  not 
at  all. 

Beyond  rose  the  smoke  of  the  old 
Turner  cabin.  On  the  porch  sat  the  old 
Turner  mother,  her  bonnet  in  her  hand, 
her  eyes  looking  down  the  river.  Doz¬ 
ing  at  her  feet  was  Jack — old  Jack.  She 
had  never  forgiven  Chad,  and  she  could 
not  forgive  him  now,  though  Chad  saw 
her  eyes  soften  when  she  looked  at  the 
tattered  butternut  that  Dan  wore.  But 
Jack  —  half -blind  and  aged  —  sprang 
trembling  to  his  feet  when  he  heard 
Chad’s  voice  and  whimpered  like  a 
child.  Chad  sank  on  the  porch  with 
one  arm  about  the  old  dog’s  neck. 
Mother  Turner  answered  all  questions 
shortly. 

Melissa  had  gone  to  the  “Settle- 
mints.”  Why?  The  old  woman  would 
not  answer.  She  was  coming  back,  but 
she  was  ill.  She  had  never  been  well 
since  she  went  afoot,  one  cold  night,  to 
warn  some  Yankee  that  Daws  Dillon 
was  after  him.  Chad  started.  It  was 
Melissa  who  had  perhaps  saved  his  life. 
Tad  Dillon  had  stepped  into  Daws’s 
shoes,  and  the  war  was  still  going  on  in 
the  hills.  Tom  Turner  had  died  in 
prison.  The  old  mother  was  waiting 
for  Dolph  and  Rube  to  come  back — she 
was  looking  for  them  every  hour,  day 
and  night.  She  did  not  know  what  had 
become  of  the  school-master — but  Chad 
did,  and  he  told  her.  The  school-master 
had  died,  storming  breastworks  at 
Gettysburg.  The  old  woman  said  not  a 
word. 

Dan  was  too  weak  to  ride  now.  So 
Chad  got  Dave  Hilton,  Melissa’s  old 
sweetheart,  to  take  Dixie  to  Richmond 
— a  little  Kentucky  town  on  the  edge  of 
the  Bluegrass — and  leave  her  there,  and 
he  bought  the  old  Turner  canoe.  She 
would  have  no  use  for  it,  Mother  Tur¬ 
ner  said — he  could  have  it  for  nothing; 
but  when  Chad  thrust  a  ten-dollar  Fed¬ 
eral  bill  into  her  hands,  she  broke  down 
and  threw  her  arms  around  him  and 
cried. 

So  down  the  river  went  Chad  and 
Dan — drifting  with  the  tide— Chad  in 
the  stern,  Dan  lying  at  full  length,  with 
his  head  on  a  blue  army-coat  and  look¬ 
ing  up  at  the  over-swung  branches  and 
the  sky  and  the  clouds  above  them — 
down,  through  a  mist  of  memories  for 
Chad — down  to  the  capital. 

And  Harry  Dean,  too,  was  on  his 
way  home-coming  up  from  the  far 
South — up  through  the  ravaged  land  of 
his  own  people,  past  homes  and  fields 
which  his  own  hands  had  helped  to  lay 
waste. 

XXIX 

Melissa  and  Margaret 

THE  early  spring  sunshine  lay  like  a 
benediction  over  the  Dean  house¬ 
hold,  for  Margaret  and  her  mother 
were  home  from  exile.  On  the  corner 
of  the  veranda  sat  Mrs.  Dean,  where 
she  always  sat,  knitting.  Under  the 
big  weeping  willow  in  the  garden  was 
her  husband’s  grave.  When  she  was 
not  seated  near  it,  she  was  there  in  the 
porch,  and  to  it  her  eyes  seemed  always 
to  stray  when  she  lifted  them  from  her 
work. 

The  mail  had  just  come  and  Mar¬ 
garet  was  reading  a  letter  from  Dan, 
and,  as  she  read,  her  cheeks  flushed. 
“He  took  me  into  his  own  tent, 
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mother,  and  put  his  own  clothes  on  me 
and  nursed  me  like  a  brother.  And 
now  he  is  going  to  take  me  to  you  and 
Margaret,  he  says,  and  I  shall  be  strong 
enough,  I  hope,  to  start  in  a  week.  I 
shall  be  his  friend  for  life.” 

Neither  mother  nor  daughter  spoke 
when  the  girl  ceased  reading.  Only 
Margaret  rose  soon  and  walked  down 
the  gravelled  walk  to  the  stile.  Be¬ 
neath  the  hill,  the  creek  sparkled.  She 
could  see  the  very  pool  where  her 
brothers  and  the  queer  little  stranger 
from  the  mountains  were  fishing  the 
day  he  came  into  her  life.  She  remem¬ 
bered  the  indignant  heart-beat  with 
which  she  had  heard  him  call  her  “little 
gal,”  and  she  smiled  now,  but  she  could 
recall  the  very  tone  of  his  voice  and  the 
steady  look  in  his  clear  eyes  when  he 
offered  her  the  perch  he  had  caught. 


“Melissy.” 

Melissa!  The  two  girls  looked  deep 
into  each  other’s  eyes  and,  for  one 
flashing  moment,  each  saw  the  other’s 
heart — bared  and  beating — and  Mar¬ 
garet  saw,  too,  a  strange  light  ebb 
slowly  from  the  other’s  face  and  a 
strange  shadow  follow  slowly  after. 

“You  mean  Major  Buford?” 

“I  mean  Chad.  Is  he  dead?” 

“No,  he  is  bringing  my  brother 
home.” 

“Harry?” 

“No— Dan.” 

“Dan — here  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 

“As  soon  as  my  brother  gets  well 
enough  to  travel.  He  is  wounded.” 

Melissa  turned  her  face  then.  Her 
mouth  twitched  and  her  clasped  hands 


Our  Next  Serial 

“The  Plains  of  Abraham ” 

FOR  some  time,  the  entire  editorial  staff  has  been  reading  books,  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  serial  that  would  meet  the  high  standard  of  American 
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for  some  time.  The  story  is  intensely  interesting.  The  first  installment 
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Even  then  his  spirit  appealed  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  her,  when  he  sturdily  re¬ 
fused  to  go  up  to  the  house  because  her 
brother  was  “feelin’  hard  towards 
him.”  How  strange  and  far  away  all 
that  seemed  now!  Up  the  creek  and 
around  the  woods  she  strolled,  deep  in 
memories.  For  a  long  while  she  sat  on 
a  stone  wall  in  the  sunshine — thinking 
and  dreaming,  and  it  was  growing  late 
when  she  started  back  to  the  house. 
At  the  stile,  she  turned  for  a  moment 
to  look  at  the  old  Buford  home  across 
the  fields.  As  she  looked,  she  saw  the 
pike-gate  open  and  a  woman’s  figure 
enter,  and  she  kept  her  eyes  idly  upon 
it  as  she  walked  on  toward  the  house. 
The  woman  came  slowly  and  hesitat¬ 
ingly  toward  the  yard.  When  she  drew 
nearer,  Margaret  could  see  that  she 
wore  homespun,  home-made  shoes,  and 
a  poke-bonnet.  On  her  hands  were  yarn 
half-mits,  and,  as  she  walked,  she  push¬ 
ed  her  bonnet  from  her  eyes  with  one 
hand,  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the 
other — looking  at  the  locusts  planted 
along  the  avenue,  the  cedars  in  the 
yard,  the  sweep  of  lawn  overspread 
with  springing  bluegrass.  At  the  yard 
gate  she  stopped,  leaning  over  it— her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  stately  white  house, 
with  its  mighty  pillars.  Margaret  was 
standing  on  the  steps  now,  motionless 
and  waiting,  and,  knowing  that  she  was 
seen,  the  woman  opened  the  gate  and 
walked  up  the  gravelled  path — never 
taking  her  eyes  from  the  figure  on  the 
porch.  Straight  she  walked  to  the  foot 
of  the  steps,  and  there  she  stopped, 
and,  pushing  her  bonnet  back,  she  said, 
simply: 

“Are  you  Mar-ga-ret?”  pronouncing 
the  name  slowly  and  with  great  dis¬ 
tinctness. 

Margaret  started. 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

The  girl  merely  looked  at  her — long 
and  hard.  Once  her  lips  moved: 

“Mar-ga-ret,”  and  still  she  looked. 
“Do  you  know  whar  Chad  is?” 

Margaret  flushed. 

“Who  are  you,” 


were  working  in  and  out.  Then  she 
turned  again. 

“I  come  up  here  from  the  mountains, 
afoot,  jus’  to  tell  ye — to  tell  you  that 
Chad  ain’t  no” — she  stopped  suddenly, 
seeing  Margaret’s  quick  flush — “Chad’s 
mother  was  married.  I  jus’  found  it 
out  last  week.  He  ain’t  no — ’’she  start¬ 
ed  fiercely  and  stopped  again.  “But  I 
come  here  fer  him — not  fer  you.  You 
oughtn’t  to  ‘a’  keered.  Hit  wouldn’t  ‘a’ 
been  his  fault.  He  never  was  the  same 
after  he  come  back  from  here.  Hit 
worried  him  most  to  death,  an’  I  know 
hit  was  you — you  he  was  always  think- 
in’  about.  He  didn’t  keer  ’cept  fer  you.” 
Again  that  shadow  came  and  deepened. 

“An  you  oughtn’t  to  a’keered  what  he 
was — and  that’s  why  I  hate  you,”  she 
said,  calmly— fer  worryin’  him  an’  bein’ 
so  high-heeled  that  you  was  willin’  to 
let  him  mighty  nigh  bust  his  heart 
about  somethin’  that  wasn’t  his  fault. 
I  come  fer  him — you  understand — fer 
him.  I  hate  you!” 

She  turned  without  another  word, 
walked  slowly  back  down  the  walk  and 
through  the  gate.  Margaret  stood 
dazed,  helpless,  almost  frightened.  She 
heard  the  girl  cough  and  saw  now  that 
she  walked  as  if  weak  and  ill.  As  she 
turned  into  the  road,  Margaret  ran 
down  the  steps  and  across  the  fields  to 
the  turnpike.  When  she  reached  the 
road-fence  the  girl  was  coming  around 
the  bend  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  every  now  and  then  she  would 
cough  and  put  her  hand  to  her  breast. 
She  looked  up  quickly,  hearing  the 
noise  ahead  of  her,  and  stopped  as  Mar¬ 
garet  ■  climbed  the  low  stone  wall  and 
sprang  down. 

“Melissa,  Melissa!  You  mustn’t  hate 
me.  You  mustn’t  hate  me.”  Margaret’s 
eyes  were  streaming  and  her  voice 
trembled  with  kindness.  She  walked 
up  to  the  girl  and  put  one  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  You  are  sick.  I  know  you 
are,  and  you  must  come  back  to  the 
house.” 

Melissa  gave  way  then,  and  breaking 
from  the  girl’s  clasp  she  leaned  against 


the  stone  wall  and  sobbed,  while  Mar¬ 
garet  put  her  arms  about  her  and  wait¬ 
ed  silently. 

“Come  now,”  she  said,  “let  me  heb 
you  over.  There  now.  You  must  come 
back  and  get  something  to  eat  and  lie 
down.”  And  Margaret  led  Melissa  back 
across  the  fields. 

XXX 

Peace 

IT  was  strange  to  Chad  that  he  should 
be  drifting  toward  a  new  life  down 
the  river  which  once  before  had  carried 
him  to  a  new  world.  The  future  then 
was  no  darker  than  now,  but  he  could 
hardly  connect  himself  with  the  little 
fellow  in  coon-skin  cap  and  moccasins 
who  had  floated  down  on  a  raft  so 
many  years  ago,  when  at  every  turn  of 
the  river  his  eager  eyes  looked  for  a 
new  and  thrilling  mystery. 

They  talked  of  the  long  fight,  the  two 
lads,  for,  in  spite  of  the  war-worn  look 
of  them,  both  were  still  nothing  but 
boys — and  they  talked  with  no  bitter¬ 
ness  of  camp  life,  night  attacks,  sur¬ 
prises,  escapes,  imprisonment,  incidents 
of  march  and  battle.  Both  spoke  little 
of  their  boyhood  days  or  of  the  future. 
The  pall  of  defeat  overhung  Dan.  To 
him  the  world  seemed  to  be  nearing  an 
end,  while  to  Chad  the  outlook  was 
what  he  had  known  all  his  life — nothing 
to  begin  with  and  everything  to  be 
done.  Once  only  Dan  voiced  his  own 
ti  ouble : 

What  are  you  going  to  do  now,  Chad 
— now  that  this  infernal  war  is  over7 
Going  into  the  regular  army?” 

“No,”  said  Chad  decisively.  About 
his  own  future  Dan  volunteered  nothing 
—he  only  turned  his  head  quickly  to 
the  passing  woods,  as  though  in  fear 
that  Chad  might  ask  some  similar 
question,  but  Chad  was  silent.  And 
thus  they  glided  between  high  cliffs  and 
down  into  the  lowlands  until  at  last, 
through  a  little  gorge  between  two 
swelling  river  hills,  Dan’s  eye  caught 
sight  of  an  orchard,  a  leafy  woodland, 
and  a  pasture  of  bluegrass.  With  a  cry 
he  raised  himself  on  one  elbow. 

“Home!  I  tell  you,  Chad,  we’re  get¬ 
ting  home!”  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
drew  the  sweet  air  in  as  though  he 
were  drinking  it  down  like  wine.  His 
eyes  were  sparkling  when  he  opened 
them  again  and  there  was  a  new  color 
in  his  face.  On  they  drifted  until 
toward  noon,  the  black  column  of 
smoke  that  meant  the  capital  loomed 
against  the  horizon.  There  Mrs.  Dean 
was  waiting  for  them,  and  Chad  turned 
his  face  aside  when  the  mother  took 
her  son  into  her  arms.  With  a  sad 
smile  she  held  out  her  hand  to  Chad. 

“You  must  come  home  with  us,  ’  Mrs. 
Dean  said,  with  quiet  decision. 

“Where  is  Margaret,  mother?"  Chad 
almost  trembled  when  he  heard  her 
name. 

“Margaret  couldn’t  come.  She  is  no^ 
very  well  and  she  is  taking  care  o 
Harry.” 

The  very  station  had  tragic  memories 
to  Chad.  There  was  the  long  hill  whic 
he  had  twice  climbed — once  on  a  laiue 
foot  and  once  on  flying  Dixie — past  t  e 
armory  and  the  graveyard.  He  ha 
seen  enough  dead  since  he  peere 
through  those  iron  gates  to  fill  a  dozen 
graveyards  the  like  in  size.  Going  UP 
in  the  train,  he  could  see  the  barn 
where  he  had  slept  in  the  hayloft  e 
first  time  he  came  to  the  Bluegrass, 
and  the  creek-bridge  where  Major”3 
ford  had  taken  him  into  his  carriage. 
Major  Buford  was  dead.  He  had  a 
most  died  in  prison,  Mrs.  Dean  sal ■> 
and  Chad  choked  and  could  say  no  ^ 
ing.  Once,  Dan  began  a  series  of  eage 
questions  about  the  house  and  far  ’ 
and  the  servants  and  the  neighbors,  bu^ 
his  mother’s  answers  were  hesitant  an 
he  stopped  short.  She,  too,  asked  o 
( Continued  on  Page  24) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1. 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  ah- 
Dreviation  and  whole  number,  in¬ 
cluding  name  and  address.  Thus 
“J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
words. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be 
accompanied  by  bank  references 


A  MERICAN  A  GRICULTURIST 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

TlONTDKLAY  and  be  too  late|get^)u^!ngn!dH!r 

Welsh  Shepherds  now.  Beautiful  pups  from  natural 
heelbiters.  A  few  strict  heelbiting  trained  Shepherds 
ready  to  work.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 
"BREEDERS  SOLD  on  time.  Pups  reasonable.  PAINES 

COLLIE  KENNELS,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  with  white 
markings,  Males  $7.00;  Females  $4.50.  P.  HAMILTON, 
Cochranville,  Pa.  


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock ,  Eggs 

EVERLAY  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Tormohlen  Famous 
strain.  Baby  chicks,  eggs  for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE 
FARM.  Emporium,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  thrifty  Pure  Bred  Jersey 
Giants  $1.50  per  15.  $3.00  per  45.  Parcel  Post,  C'.O.D. 
INDIAN’  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

40  BROODER  STOVES  Magic  Reliable  Queen  Im¬ 
perial  Blue  Hen  $10  apiece.  Crated  complete.  390  egg 
tame  State  Incubators,  line  $20.  PAUL  KUHL, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

BREEDERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA’S  Finest  Baby 

Chicks.  Excellent  quality  and  sired  for  productiveness. 
Heavy  breeds,  14c;  light  breeds  12c.  May  delivery,  2c 
less.  Hatches  each  Monday  and  Wednesday.  Illustrative 
catalog.  MILTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Milton.  Pa. 

REISER’S  SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Golden  Buff  Orpingtons.  Excellent  matings.  Catalogue. 
F.  IvEISER,  Grampian,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
L.  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rooks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 

Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. _ 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 
S.C.W.  Leghorns.  $20-100;  $180-1000;  Invest  now  and 
take  profits  in  1929.  ADAM  SEABURY,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

SUNNYF1ELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptiona  Jly  large  white  eggs. 
Pffo  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — chicks — eggs — extraordin¬ 
ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers — standard 
bred-low  price— Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. _ 

Tuchek  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 

free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds,"  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Law  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.,  HATCH¬ 
ET  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. _ _ 

CHICKS  C.O.D.— 100  Bocks  or  Reds,  $14;  Leghorns, 

512;  heavy  mixed,  $12;  light,  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Peeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAUVEB,  Box  26,  McAIisterville,  Pa. _ 

WOODSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  chicks,  Tom  Bar¬ 

ren  S.C.  White  Leghorns  Imported  250-29S  egg  strain 
Breeder  of  leghorns  for  2S  years.  Catalogue.  DAVID 
Hammond,  cortiand,  n.  y. _ 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns.  Frostproof  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE, 
Bt)I  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks ,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

CHICKS — PULLETS  From  Barron’s  White  Leghorns, 
Imported  annually  from  Barron,  England;  Big  females, 
long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  Eggs  8  and  10  weeks 
old  PuUets  single  comb  White  Leghorns  only.  Write 
for  price.  ALTOONA  FARM,  R.  Neal  Marshall,  Hones- 
dale.  Pa.  It.  4. 

BABY  CHICKS:  From  heavy  laying  strains  of  Rooks 
and  Reds  $12.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $10.  Mixed 
$9.  prepaid.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  SUNNYSIDE 
HATCHERY.  Liverpool.  Pa. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Large  handsome 
heavy  layers.  Splendid  chicks,  right  prices.  1NAVALE 
FARM.  R4,  WaHkill,  N.  Y. 

"  CHICKS.  PURE  BARRON  English  White  Leghorns. 

We  import  Large  Trapnested  Birds.  11c  and  up.  Big. 
husky  chicks  hatched  from  our  Egg-bred  Leghorns  in¬ 
sure  success.  Get  free  Catalog,  prices,  before  buying. 
WILLACKER  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  G,  New  Wash¬ 
ington,  Ohio. 

BEST  WHITE  LEGHORN  Chicks,  Tancred  straim 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free.  FREE  RANGE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. _ 

CHICKS:  S.  C.  ENGLISH  White  Leghorn  and  com¬ 
mon  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Bank 
references.  Be  sure  and  get  my  prices  before  ordering. 
CLOYD  NEIMONP,  McAIisterville,  Pa. _ 

PULLETS — Ban-on  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns  from 
four  and  five  lb.  breeders.  Three  to  ten  weeks  old, 
27c  and  up.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY 
FARM,  Leghorn  Blvd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

THOMPSON  STRAIN  BARRED  Rock  Chicks:  From 
healthy  free  range  stock  April — $12  per  100.  May  and 
June  $10  per  100  postpaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Hatching  eggs  $6  per  100.  Order  direct  from 
this  add.  WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md. 

TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks.  Direct 
from  the  breeder.  Same  stock  as  our  contest  leading 
pens,  carrying  three  generations  of  breeding  over  250. 
Large  eggs.  Every  mating  brooder  tested — vitality  and 
livability  assured.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  and 
Tompkins  Reds  from  real  stock.  Duck  eggs,  11  breeds. 
SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa, 

BABY  CHICKS  25.000  weekly.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns  and  Anconas  $12.  and  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dotts,  Orpingtons  $14.  Per  100.  Also  Pigeons,  Hares, 
Mice,  Parrots.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS,  $16  per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN, 
Wilson,  N.  Y. _ 

STARTED  CHICKS  two  weeks  old  $25  per  100.  L. 
HAMBLIN.  Wilson,  N.  Y. _ 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  Chicks  S.  C.  $16  per  100.  L. 
HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y.  _ 

CHICKS,  S.  C.  WHITE  Leghorns,  special  mating,  $15 
per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $11.00—100;  Barred  Rocks," 

and  Reds,  $13.00—100;  W.  Rocks  $14.00—100;  Mixed, 
$10.00—100.  I  pay  postage.  100%  five  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAIisterville,  Pa.  Box  A. 


POULTRY 


T  nrkeys — Ducks — Geese 


TURKEYS— LARGE,  PUREBRED,  Mammoth  Bronze 
Dark  colored.  Very  beautifully  marked.  Best  strain. 
Yearlings  and  young  stock.  MRS.  ARTHUR  1NGER- 
SOLL,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 
fordville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE:  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  Duck- 
eggs.  Pearl  Guineas  eggs..  LAURA  DECKER.  Stam- 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys- — Ducks — Geese 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for  hatching, 
ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa, _ 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkey  eggs, 
“Baker’s  Bronze  Beauties”  strain.  TROWBRIDGE 
TURKEY  FARM,  Sabinsville,  Pa. _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs.  10  for  $5. 
MRS.  FLOYD  MILLER,  Walton.  N.  Y. _ 

TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  eggs.  $5. 
Free  range  stock.  HOMER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth.  Pa. 

W.  HOLLAND  HATCHING  EGGS.  From  .Madison 
Square  Garden  winners.  MRS.  A.  H.  SMITH,  Sodus, 
N.  Y. _ 

TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze.  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  Eggs  $5-10.  Giant  hen 
eggs  $1.75-15.  GEO.  LEHMAN.  Amaranth.  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BKONZE  TURKEY  eggs  from  healthy 
free  farm  range  stock.  100  eggs  $45.  50.  $23.50.  12,  $6. 
Prepaid.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Val¬ 
uable  instructions  with  order.  HIGHLAND  FARM, 
Sellersville,  Pa. 

.MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  Eggs.  From  large 
old  breeders,  50-$23.50.  12-S6.00.  Prepaid.  Pekin  Duck 
eggs.  100-$11.00.  50-$6.00.  12-$2.00  prepaid.  Ducklings 
$30.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM. 
Sellersville,  Pa. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur- 
keys.  Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  10-$7.50.  Infertiles 
replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  Eggs,  carefully 
packed,  $12  per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — TURKEY  eggs  from  Bronze  and  mixed 
Bourbon  Reds.  MRS.  BERT  SHANNON,  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS.  LARGE,  PUREBRED,  Mammoth  Bronze, 
vigorous,  healthy  birds,  highest  quality  eggs  12-$6.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply.  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis.  Mass. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


HIGH  GRADE  SEED  Potatoes — Russets.  Green 
Mountain,  Gold  Coin.  Cobbler,  Banner,  Walter  Ra¬ 
leighs  and  Carman  No.  3.  Prices  right.  ,  Catalog  free. 
THE  KEYSTONE  POTATO  FARMS,  Richfield  Pa. 

C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  plants.  Leading 
varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50. 
FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. _ 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  C.O.D.  Frost  proof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants.  All  Varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000, 
$1.00;  5000,  $4.50.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  NOW  Ready.  My  frost  proof 
Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field.  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden  Acre  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post  postpaid:  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Express:  1000,  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  prices  as 
Caboa’ge  plants.  Roots  wrapped  in  moss  and  shipped 
promptly.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD, 
Tifton,  Ga. _ 

RAISE  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New  two  rowed,  stiff 
strawed,  heavy  yielder.  Also  Burbank  Oats  and  Gold 
Nugget  Corn.  Descriptions  and  samples  free.  LONG- 
ACRE  FARM,  Route  2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PAY  ON  ARRIVAL — Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  75C-1000.  EMPIRE  PLANT  CO., 
Albany,  Ga.  _ 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Order  today. 
Pay  postman.  500-60c,  1000-$1.  POSTAL  PLANT  CO., 
Albany,  Ga. 

HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  93%  pure  $10.00  per 
bushel:  Sweet  Clover  95%  pure  $3.00  per  bushel. 
Return  seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Con- 
cordia,  Kansas. 

STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Juneberry 
plants;  Asparagus.  Rhubarb.  Horseradish  roots;  Hardy 
Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Vines. 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES.  Ilampton  Bays.  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS — Ready  now  for  you  to 
transplant  into  cold  frames  or  greenhouse.  $3.  per 
1000.  Postpaid.  Peppers — Ruby  King,  Worldbeater, 
Bull  Nose,  Sunnjbrook,  Sweet  Cheese,  and  Chinese 
Giant.  Tomatoes — Langdon’s  Earliana.  Penn  State 
Earliana.  Marglobe,  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel,  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer,  Stone  and  Matchless.  Send  for  list  of 
other  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

OLD  FASHIONED  HARDY  Flower  Plants.  Holly¬ 
hocks.  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts.  Anemones,  Blue 
Bells.  Canterbury  Bells.  Columbines,  Monkshoods. 
Hardy  Carnations,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums.  Hardy 
Lilies.  Hardy  Phloxes,  Lupines,  Hardy  Pinks,  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  240  other  Perennials  that  will  bloom 
this  summer;  Pansies,  Asters,  Salvias,  Petunias,  Zin¬ 
nias,  Snapdragons  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants;  Berry  plants.  Asparagus  roots. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  white 
Rurais.  Write  for  prices.  H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS, 
Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

PREMIER  OR  HOWARD  17  Strawberry  Plants  $1.00 
per  100,  $5.00  per  1000.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. 

GLADIOLUS  $1.00  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00.  12  choice 
Dahlias  $1.00.  Catalogue.  20  Evergreen  Trees  $2.00. 
GLADAIILIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

PURE  STRAIN  BRAND  Certified  and  Near-Certified 
Seed  Potatoes.  Best  proven  varieties.  Northern  Grown. 
Ask  for  price  list.  A.  G.  ALDRIDGE  SONS,  Estab¬ 
lished  1889,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


GLADOLI,  CHOICE  COLLECTION  of  new  and  stand¬ 
ard  kinds.  Write  for  catalogue.  Exceptionally  choice 
mixture,  large  flowering  kinds  at  $2.50  per  hundred. 
ECHO  HEIGHTS  FARM,  Jordan,  N.  Y.  B.  2. 

MASTODON  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
$2.00  per  100.  $15.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  out  this 

Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. 


Set  Our  “FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  and  Onion 
plants,  and  mature  crop  three  weeks  earlier  300,  $1.00; 
500,  $1.75;  1000,  $2.75;  10,000,  $20.  All  delivered 

prepaid.  Prompt  shipment,  good  plants  delivered  or 
money  refunded.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY. 
Franklin,  Virginia. _ 

CERTIFIED  LATHAM  AND  HERBERT  RASPBER¬ 
RIES,  Howard  17  and  Mastodon  Strawberries,  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus.  Other  leading  varieties  Raspberries. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  Prices  low.  Everything  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  FaHs,  N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How’ 


To  Insure  a  Good  Pig  Crop 


By  Ray  Inman 


"next sprinG’s piG crop  flthe  rations  should 

s  Tjtoon  the  care  contain  bulk- but  be  y/ell 

_/etHe  BROOD  SOW  xti  supplied  with  protein — 
this  WlTVtPt*  IwE^ivE^oul  minerals, 6  heat  and  enerev 
uawmtci  4 essentials  producing  nutrients 

TO  SUCCESSFUL  - L- - - - -  - - ' - ^ 

MANAGEMENT! 


€1  Give  sow  plenty  of  * 
exercise;  4 out  let¬ 
ter  oet  tooPAIPr 


CARVING  from  AN  old  BARREL  noose  wall  SHOW- 
the  ancient  BA-BALONX-AHS  put 
AWAYTH6  SPRING  PiG  CROP.  IT  IS  ESPECIALLY 
INTERESTING  BECAUSE  IT  SHOWS  HOW  SNELL  THESE 
ancients  could  handle  a  crop  votthoOT 

IHE A'D  OP 


0  olean.cpmfortable, 

■wellventilated  sleepxps 
quarters  $h.ouldi  fee 
provided  ^ 

'i  ROCK'  A-BV6-  SA-'T-  BIE^ 
ONTHA  TREE  TA.V4PS 
S  f  .  , 

vJHEM  tHABOVJ  BRA-V'VS’ 

•Q-hababv  KERFLAVN/PS 


HANE  PATIENCE  WITH  A  BIRD  LAKE  TttlS. 

SOME  DAT  HE’LL  HEAP  THE  WAR'S  OVER. 


yAW- 

'  FER  KRIPE's) 

AC  HE. —J 


ROCKING  THE  PiG  TO  SLEEP  ISA  CAPITAL 
IDEA.  ITOEVELOPESAN  INTIMATE  RELATION' 
SHIP  ©ETVWEEN  T”oO  AND  THE  HOG  THAT  . 
VOU  WILL  NEVER  FORGET  ft^A?TOU  MA.VJ 
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Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


DAHLIAS.  ASSORTED  not  labeled.  $1.  a  dozen 
prepaid.  AUER  L.  SMITH,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

MILLIONS.  CABBAGE,  ONIONS,  and  Tomato 

Plants  $1.  1000.  Pepper  and  Potato  Plants  $1.75  1000. 
Gladiolus  Bulbs  $1.  Hundred.  CLARK  PLANT  CO.. 
ThomasvUle,  Ga. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Irish  Cobblers  and 
original  strain  Carman  No.  3.  Buy  direct  from  grower. 
Write  today  for  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS.  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y. _ 

SEED  CORN.  Germination  97%.  Grow  Oswego 

Ensilage  for  quality  silage.  Write  HAYNES  SNYDER, 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIA  TUBERS  25-$2.00.  Good  large  varieties, 

postpaid.  Shrubs.  Roses,  price  list.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  R,  2,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. _ 

CERTIFIED  RUSSET  SEED  Potatoes.  College  in¬ 

spected.  One  year  from  Michigan.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  J,  W.  HOPKINS  &.  SON,  Pittsford.  N.  Y. 

CORNELL  NO.  11  Seed  Corn.  From  the  original 

source  of  this  dual  purpose  corn.  $3.50  a  bushel  de- 
iivered  to  your  station.  R,  E.  MOSHER,  Aurora.  N.  Y. 

BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS — Grow  bigger  and  bet¬ 

ter  Onions.  Frostproof.  Postpaid:  200-55c;  500-$1.00; 
1,000-$1.75.  Transplanted  Cabbage  Plants:  three  dozen, 
40c;.500-$4.00.  PORT  MELLINGER,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 

A  GREEN  DAHLIA  at  last,  this  marvelous  freak  of 

nature  and  10  Giant  labeled  Dahlias  $2.50.  Regular 
\alue  $7.50.  12  beautiful  labeled  Dahlias  all  colors 

for  $1.,  worth  $3.50.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM,  Step¬ 
ney,  Conn. 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  and  Bermuda  Onion 

plants.  Prepaid  mail,'  500-$l;  l,000-$2.  Expressed, 

5,000-$3.75;  10,000-$7.50.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS, 
Tjfton,  Ga. 

EARLY  JUNE  RED  Raspberry  sets  for  sale.  The 
earliest,  largest,  heaviest  bearing  berry  grown.  Send  for 
literature  telling  what  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  says  of  the  June.  $20,  thousand,  $3,  hundred 
LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS,  Columbian  purple 

also  Kansas,  Cumberland.  Plum  Farmer, .  Black  Caps. 
Prices  60c  doz.  $3  hundred  delivered.  CHAS.  WHEEL¬ 
ER,  Mannsville.  N.  Y. 

COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and  Rus¬ 

sets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We  pay 
freight.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK — 36  pages,  45  illustrations. 
Describes  171  exquisite  -  varieties,  many  new.  Tells  how 
to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Col- 
Jection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  on  pedigreed  Green  Moun¬ 

tains,  Russets  and  Cobblers.  Catalogue.  ROY  HAST- 
INGS,  Malone,  N,  Y. 

PA\  THE  POSTMAN.  Send  No  Money.  Frostproof 

Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  Leading  varieties  500  65c; 
1000,  $1.00,  ALBANY  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga, 

EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Frostproof  Cabbage. 

Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Ace,  Flat  Dutch, 
Bermuda  Onions,  Beets,  Lettuce.  Postpaid:  100,  40c; 
500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Collect:  1000.  $1.00;  5000, 
$4.50.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore. 
Postpaid:  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Collect: 
1000,  $1.75;  5000,  $7.50.  Write  for  prices  on  Potato, 
Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Carefully  Packed.  Varieties 
Labeled.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT 
CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 

GOLDEN  BANTAM  CORN ;  Improved,  grown  from 

Hill  selected  seed.  $5.00  bushel.  RATH  BROS.,  Pitts- 
ford,  N.  Y, _ 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  75c,  1000;  Ber¬ 
muda  Onion  $1.00;  Collards  75c;  Tomatoes  $1.00;  Ruby 
King  Pepper  $2.00;  .Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants  $2.00. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. _ 

LARGE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS.  Joy  mixture  $2.50  per 
100;  Glad  mixture  $1.25  per  100.  Small  bulbs,  named 
varieties,  ten  kinds  $1.50  per  100,  delivered,  circular 
free.  BRANDON  GLADIOLUS  FARM,  Brandon.  Vt. 

FREE  PLANTS — By  c.  O.  D.  mail  or  express,  and 
charges:  500,  65c;  1,000,  $1.00;  5,000,  $3.75.  Free 
onion  plants  with  every  order  for  Frost  Proof  Cabbage 
Pla'nts.  EUREKA  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga, 

FOR  SALE.  Asparagus  roots,  Mary  Washington,  one 
year  old,  unusually  heavy,  averaging  about  one  hundred 
pounds  per  thousand.  Sample  sent  on  request.  Write 
for  prices,  specifying  number  wanted.  FRANCIS  C. 
STOKES  &  CO.,  Seedsmen,  235  South  6th  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 

MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS  frostproof  that  will 
stand  northern  climate,  mention  varieties.  300,  $1.00; 
500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00.  Postpaid,  Express  $1.25,  1000. 
Also  early  tomato  plants  same  price.  banners  and  deal¬ 
ers  get  our  wholesale  price  on  tomato  plants.  IDEAL 
PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va,  _ 

MILLIONS  OF  OPEN  field  grown  tomato  plants, 
Baltimore,  Stone,  Earliana,  Bonnie  Best,  Chalk  Early 
Jewel,  Matchless,  $1 — 1000,  Ruby  King  Pepper  plants 
$2 — 1000,  Potato  plants  $1.75 — 1000,  Cabbage  plants 
75c — 1000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed,  all  plants  ready. 
SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

LORDS  GOLDEN  AGE  extra  early  yellow  sweet  corn. 
Good  size,  productive,  tender,  deliciously  sweet.  The  or¬ 
iginator  has  grown  it  ready  for  the  table  57  days  from 
planting.  $1,  quart:  $1.70,  2  quarts;  $2.50.  4  quarts; 
$4.50,  peck;  $6.50  half  bushel;  $12.00  bushel.  JAMES 
E.  LORD,  StOnington,  Conn. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS:  Cabbage,  Collards.  Beets, 
Onions,  $1.00  per  1000.  June  Pink.  Clarks  Early,  Red- 
tield  Beauty,  Bonny  Best  and  Stone  500-75c,  1000-$1.50, 
5000-$6.50.  Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  Chinese  Giant, 
Pimento  and  Hot  Peppers.  100-50c,  500-$1.50,  1000- 
$2.50.  Cauliflower  and  Egg  Plants  same  price  as  pepper 
plants.  Potato  plants  $2.50  per  1000.  Good  plants  and 
prompt  shipment  guaranteed.  RELIABLE  PLANT 
FARM,  Valsosta,  Ga. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap,  100,  90c; 
300,  $2.25;  500,  $3.  Premier — Gibson— Big  Joe— Cooper 
— Stevens  Late  Champion,  100,  $1;  300,  $2.50;.  500, 
$3.50;  1000,  $6.  Everbearing,  Champion,  25,  75c;  50, 
$1;  100/  $1.50;  500,  $5;  1000,  $10.  Mastadon,  Ever- 
bearing,  25,  $1;  50,  $1.75;  100,  $3;  200,  $5;  500,  $8; 
1000,  $16.  Figure  each  variety  separate.  Write  for 
prices  on  Black,  Purple  and  Red  raspberry  plants.  Our 
plants  are  strictly  fresh  dug,  from  new  fields,  F.  G. 
MANGUS,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


APPLE  TREES.  BALDWIN.  Cortland,  Delicious, 
Greening.  McIntosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy.  2 
year,  4  to  6  ft.,  25c  each,  $20  per  100.  Elberta,  Hale, 
Rochester,  St.  John  Peach  trees,  3  to  4  ft.,  20c.  Con¬ 
cord  Grape  vines  2  years,  $8  per  100,  one  year  $5  per 
100.  Hardy  Hydrangea  25c  each.  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses  at  special  prices.  A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar 
made.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  products.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Wilson, 
Niagara,  County,  N.  Y. 

FINE  PLANTS  ready,  open  field  grown,  well  rooted. 

selected,  50  to  bunch,  varieties  labeled  separate,  packed 
careful  to  arrive  safely.  Cabbage:  Early  Jersey,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Wakefield  Copenhagen  and  Flat  Dutch  postpaid 
50,  25c;  100,  35c;  300,  80c;  500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.75. 
Express  collect,  70c,  1000.  Tomato  plants:  Earliana, 
June  Pink,  John  Baer,  New  Stone,  Greater .  Baltimore 
and  Redfield  Beauty.  Postpaid  50.  30c;  100,  40c;  500, 
$1.25;  1000.  $2.25.  Express  collect  $1.25,  1000.  Gen¬ 
uine  Marglobe,  tomato  5c  hundred  higher.  Peppers: 
Ruby  King,  Pimento,  and  hot  Cayenne.  Postpaid  50c, 
30c;  100,  5Qc;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Express  $2.00 
thousand.  Cauliflower  plants  postpaid:  50,  40c;  100, 
75c;  500,  $3.00.  E.  A,  GODWIN,  Lenox,  Ga. _ 

SCHROERS  BETTER  PLANTS:  Cabbage.  Collard, 
Onions,  Beets.  Prepaid  500-$1.00;  1000-$1.75.  Express 
1000-$1.00;  5000-$4.00.  Tomatoes:  June  Pink,  Marglobe, 
Bonny  Best,  Florida  Special,  John  Bear,  Beefsteak, 
Stone  and  Baltimore.  Prepaid  100-60c;  200-$1.00;  500- 
$1.75;  1000-$2.50.  Express  1000-$2.00;  5000-S8.75.  Pep¬ 
pers':  Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  Pimento,  Red  Cayenne. 
Prepaid  50-50c;  100-75c;  250-$1.50;  500-$2.50;  1000- 
$4.50.  Express  1000-$3.50.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower 
and  Black  Beauty  Egg  Plants  same  price  as  peppers. 
Potatoes:  Porto  Rico,  Early  Triumph,  Pumpkin  Yam, 
Jersey  Sweet  and  Big  Stem  Jersey.  Prepaid  500-SI. 75: 
1000-$3.50;  Express  1000-$2.50;  5000  and  over  $2.25 
per  1000.  Our  guarantee:  Good  plants  and  prompt 
shipment.  SCIIROER  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Ga. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A. 
301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

TOULTRYMAN,  GERMAN  BORN,  single.  good 
habits,  age  28,  college  graduate,  years  of  experience, 
desires  position  on  large  commercial  farm  near  New 
York.  Available  April  25.  ADDRESS  M.  M.,  care 
American  Agriculturist. 

EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS,  FARMERS,  Milkers, 
laborers  supplied  immediately.  INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR  AGENCY,  153  Bowery,  N.  Y.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  A  Man  to  work  a  large  equipped  dairy 
farm  on  equal  shares.  Address  V.  D.,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

AGENTS:  SELL  TROUSERS.  Overalls,  Dry  Goods, 
Etc.  Some  advertised  brands.  Write  FREEMAN  E. 
HUNTER  CO.,  Riverton.  N.  J. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SIXTY  ACRES — Fertile.  Nearly  new  house.  Twenty 
acres  timber.  Good  barns,  near  school.  J.  I.  PHILLIPS. 
Delmar,  Delaware. 

WANTED.  RESPONSIBLE  PARTY  to  live  free  of 
rent  on  60  acre  farm  in  New  Jersey,  not  under  culti¬ 
vation,  to  take  care  of  property.  Situated  on  main 
roads,  farm  house  in  good  condition.  Large  chicken 
coops,  'vegetable  garden.  W’illing  to  make  lease.  Apply, 
giving  all  particulars  to  E.  H.  care  of  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

DESIRABLE  DAIRY  FARMS  for  sale  in  Erie 
County,  Penna.,  for  a  trifle  more  than  the  original 
first  mortgages.  From  80  to  260  acres  in  each.  Good 
buildings.  Near  improved  highways,  good  markets, 
churches  and  schools.  These  farms  are  bargains  as 
they  must  be  sold  this  spring.  Terms:  one-fifth  cash, 
balance  in  long  time  mortgages  with  low  interest. 
THOS.  W.  SPOFFORD,  Agent,  512  Masonic  Temple, 
Erie,  Pa. 

DEL-MAR-VA— THE  PENINSULA  OF  PLENTY. 
Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  supplying 
twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  per¬ 
meates  entire  Peninsula,  Low-priced  farms,  town  and 
waterfront  homes.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Fin¬ 
est  concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes  .Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  164  Del-Mar- 
Va  Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 

FARM  OF  275  acres,  100  river  flat;  located  Vi  mile 
from  R.  R.  station;  %  mile  from  creamery,  church, 
bank,  post  office,  stores;  barn  will  stable  75  head  of 
cattle.  Buildings  in  good  condition.  8  miles  from 
County  Seat  on  through  macadam  road.  One  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  county.  HAMILTON  J.  HEWITT, 
Agent.  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE,  FARM  130  acres,  good  buildings,  sugar 
bush,  fruit,  %  mile  to  state  road  $1500  for  quick  sale. 
BOX  56,  Le  Raysville,  Pa, _ 

62  ACRES — Under  good  cultivation,  7  acres  timber. 
Good  buildings,  near  school,  just  off  improved  road, 
gas  lights.  EUGENE  SINCEBAUGII  ESTATE,  ,Route 
4,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED— IIAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage.  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa.  _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


MUSKRAT  FURS  WANTED.  Black— Large  $3.50. 
Medium  $2.50.  Brown— Large  $2.50.  Medium  $1.50.  All 
furs  wanted.  EVERETTE  SHERMAN,  Whitman,  Mass. 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  specialize  in 
Wool  and  Pelts,  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write 
for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


COD  LIVER  OIL 


PURE  GOLDEN  COD  LIVER  OIL  FOR  POULTRY 
animal  feeding.  Richest  known  anti-rachitic  and 
growth  promoting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75,  10  gallons 
$13.,  at  New  Y'ork,  Special  prices  on  barrels.  CONE 
IMPORT  COMPANY,  624  Kent  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO..  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BARRELS  OF  SLIGHTLY  damaged  crockery — Hotel 
chinaware  —  Cookingware  —  Glassware  —  Pottery.  E. 
SWASEY  COMPANY,  Portland,  Maine. 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  Successful  grafting. 

1  lb.  50c;  3  lbs.  $1.25  postpaid.  D.  VICTOR  MFG.  CO., 
Soi  Weymouth,  Mass. 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  "flags,  de- 

signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  Three-face  lamps  and  old 
glassware  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

BALSAM  PILLOWS  filled  with  fresh  Adirondack 

Balsam  $1.25  postpaid.  Makes  an  ideal  gift.  Fill  your 
own  pillow;  enough  balsam  in  bulk  for  two  pillows, 
$1.00  postpaid.  WONDER  GIFT  SHOP.  Box  24,  New¬ 
comb,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS.  End  crow  pests  and  replanting.  Treat 
corn  seed  with  guaranteed  formula  costing  few  cents 
per  bushel.  Same  mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.  R. 
WHEELER,  Marathon.  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1. 

CASH  PAID  for  old  pictures  published  by  Currier  & 
Ives  or  N.  Currier  or  others.  Send  description,  con¬ 
dition,  size  and  price  wanted.  Write  today.  NOVAL 
STEWART.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  _ 

BUY  YOUR  AUTO,  Camp  and  Bed  Blankets  direct 
from  Mill.  All  wool  Khaki  Camp  blankets  3  lbs.  66x90, 
$3.25  each.  Two  for  $6.35;  4  lb.  $4.25,  two  for  $8.35 
Postpaid.  Also  Auto.  Steamer  Rugs  and  Bed  Blankets. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  ASHWORTH  BLANKET 
MILL,  Westbrookville,  N.  Y. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  650  lb.,  capacity. 
Write  for  particulars.  H.  B.  EVANS,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 
HONEY,  Fine  quality  clover  Autumn  flower  blend 

$5.00  per  60  lbs.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Complete  Creamery  Equipment,  25  H.P. 
engine  and  boiler.  New  double  copper  vat.  Pump  vats. 
Scales,  Shafting,  Refrigerator,  Glass  ware.  Testing 
tools.  $300.  W.  W.  HOTCHKISS,  131  Forest  Ave., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.,  90c; 
5,  $1.25;  10,  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.,  60c;  5,  90c;  10, 
$1.50,  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Kentucky. 

GUARANTEED  CHEWING  or  Smoking  five  lbs. 
$1.50;  Ten  $2.50;  Fifty  Cigars  $1.85;  pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  KENTUCKY  TOBACCO  CO.,  West  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — Best  grade,  guaranteed. 
Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.00;  12,  $2.00.  Smoking,  10,  $1.50, 
pipe  free.  Pay  when  received.  VALLEY  FARMERS, 
Murray,  Kentucky. 

CIGARS  FROM  FACTORY— Trial  50  largo  Perfectos 
postpaid  $1.00.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5 
lbs.,  $1.25;  10,  $2.00.  Smoking.  5  lbs.,  $1.00;  10, 
$1.50.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  May- 
field,  Kentucky. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


250  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1. 
50  calling  cards  10c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS.  Co- 
hocton,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


20  YARDS  DRESS  GOODS,  Percales,  Ginghams. 
Voiles,  etc.,  $1.90.  3  lbs.  Silks  $1.  Pay  postman  plus 
postage.  Large  package  Silks  or  Velvets  25c  postpaid. 
NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  661  Main  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


PATCHWORK  7  pounds  Percales,  Ginghams  $1.  4 
lbs.  creton  samples  $1.  ^  lbs.  woolens  $1.,  suitable 

for  Boy’s  Knee  Pants.  3  lb’s.  White  Flannel  $1.  3  lbs. 
Chambray  Remnants  $1.  3  lbs.  Corduroy  Remnants  $1. 
Nile  Green  only.  Pay  postman  Plus  postage.  NATION¬ 
AL  TEXTILE  CO.,  661  Main  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BEES  AND  BEEKEEPING 


A  TREMENDOUS  CHANGE  IN  BEEKEEPING  has 
come  about  in  the  last  half  dozen  years.  It  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  beekeeping  that  is  just  ahead.  Honey  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  doubled  in  the  average  apiary  in  the 
United  States  by  a  new  system  of  management,  without 
new  equipment  and  with  less  cost.  We  want  to  write 
you  about  this  revolution  in  beekeeping,  how  you  can 
learn  all  about  it  and  begin  it  this  season.  A.  I.  Root 
Co.,  233  Liberty  St.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


WANTED 

Your  old  and  new 
address  if  you  are 
moving  this  Spring. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


American  Agriculturist,  April  20,  1929 

He  Was  My  Boyhood  Friend 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 
may  say  gracefully— becoming  stooped 
and  slow  and  somewhat  feeble  but  al¬ 
ways  sturdily  loyal  to  the  farm  and  to 
my  father.  I  think  I  can  distinctly 
remember  'when  I  last  held  speech  with 
him.  It  must  have  been  the  autumn 
just  preceding  his  death.  I  came  on 
him  in  his  garden  where  he  was  pa¬ 
tiently  digging  his  potatoes— the  last 
of  many,  many  crops.  He  was  bent 
and  feeble  and  almost  tottering  but  his 
speech  was  not  less  racy  or  his  com¬ 
ment  on  men  and  things  less  illuminat¬ 
ing  than  of  old.  I  think  he  realized 
that  he  was  very  near  the  end  but  he 
meant  to  depart  as  he  had  lived— un¬ 
afraid  and  unashamed. 

The  next  January  (it  was  in  1904)  I 
found  it  possible  to  leave  the  Farmers’ 
Institute  work  just  for  a  Sunday  at 
horqe,  and  on  arrival  learned  that 
John  had  left  upon  a  very  long  jour¬ 
ney.  It  was  bitter  weather  with  deep 
snow.  That  afternoon  I  went  to  his 
little  house  and  there  in  the  tiny  best 
room  the  worn  body  lay  wrapped  in  an 
austere  dignity  which  perhaps  the 
gentle  old  philosopher  had  never  borne 
in  life.  Next  morning  I  had  to  return 
to  my  work  by  an  early  train  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  I  was  unable  to 
stand  in  the  snow  by  the  graveside  of 
my  early  friend. 

Almost  two  thousand  years  ago 
there  was  another  man  named  John 
and  he  too  was  full  of  days  and  mem¬ 
ories  and  he  waited  for  the  end  on  a 
sunny  island  set  in  a  summer  sea.  And 
because  in  his  youth  he  had  seen  and 
been  a  part  of  wonderful  events,  in  his 
age  he  mused  upon  them  until  he  had 
visions  such  as  none  other  man  ever 
saw. 

And  he  dreamed  of  a  New  Jerusalem 
and  saw  it  as  a  strange  place  of  almost 
barbaric  magnificence — a  vast  city 
that  lay  four-square  with  towering 
walls  and  gates  of  pearl  and  precious 
stones  and  long,  long  streets  of  lofty 
mansions  and  a  thronging  citizenry 
that  no  man  could  number.  And  he 
saw  there  a  crystal  sea  and  a  great 
White  Throne  ringed  about  by  choirs 
with  blowing  trumpets  and  sounding 
harps. 

Yet  I  think  that  my  boyhood  friend 
would  not  be  happy  there  because 
within  the  gates  he  would  find  nothing 
that  he  ever  knew  or  any  task  to 
which  he  could  set  his  hand. 

But  it  must  be  that  outside  the 
gleaming  walls  there  is  a  pleasant  roll¬ 
ing  country  with  lush  meadows  and 
rustling  cornfields  and  bright  brooks 
slipping  with  a  murmur  under  wooded 
banks  and  arched  over  by  ancient 
trees.  Then  some  where  in  that  coun¬ 
try  (perhaps  near  to  the  mystical 
river)  there  must  he  gardens  with 
graveled  walks  and  prim  formal  flower 
beds  such  as  he  used  to  make.  So  per¬ 
haps  they  will  let  him  keep  the  grassy 
borders  of  the  garden  neat  and  trim 
or  even  prune  and  dig’  about  and  keep 
the  Tree  of  Life  and  then  I  hope— I 
hope — there  may  be  at  least  one  little 
boy  to  attend  his  footsteps  and  hang 
upon  his  words  and  grow  round-eyed 
with  wonder  at  his  tales. 

The  Little  Shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come 

( Continued  from  Page  22) 
few  questions,  and  the  three  were  quiet 
while  the  train  rolled  on  with  little 
more  speed  than  Chad  and  Dixie  had 
made  on  that  long  ago  night-ride  to 
save  Dan  and  Rebel  Jerry.  About  that 
ride  Chad  had  kept  Harry’s  lips  and  his 
own  closed,  for  he  wished  no  such  ap¬ 
peal  as  that  to  go  to  Margaret  Dean. 
Margaret  was  not  at  the  station  in 
Lexington.  She  was  not  well,  Rufus 
said;  so  Chad  would  not  go  with  them 
that  night,  but  would  come  out  next 
day. 

“I  owe  my  son’s  life  to  you,  Captain 
Buford,”  said  Mrs.  Dean,  wjith  trem¬ 
bling  lip,  ‘‘ancj  you  must  make  our 
house  your  home  while  you  are  here, 
bring  that  message  to  you  from  Harr) 
and  Margaret.  I  know  and  they  know 
now  all  you  have  done  for  us  and  a 
you  have  tried  to  do.” 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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The  Service  Bureau^ 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Collects  For  Territory  Rights 


in  a  failure.  Many  buyers  who  solicit 
shippers  are  small  operators  who  may 
be  in  one  locality  one  day,  and  in  an¬ 
other  the  next,  so  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  even  to  locate  them  in  case 
they  fail  to  make  returns  on  ship¬ 
ments.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  list 
of  licensed  and  bonded  commission 
men  to  anyone,  upon  request. 


Collects  for  Territory  Rights 

"An  agent  by  the  name  of  Hall  came 
here  about  January  1,  with  two  salesmen 
and  sold  a  number  of  Addex  Systems 
which  are  simplified  farm  account  sys¬ 
tems.  They  also  started  to  give  sole  sell¬ 
ing  rights  on  certain  territories  and  in 
order  to  hold  this  territory  they  demand¬ 
ed  a  small  deposit  on  each  set  contracted 
for.  Several  men  here!  signed  up  for  ter¬ 
ritory  rights  and  now  we  get  informa¬ 
tion  that  these  men  have  misrepresented 
certain  facts.  What  can  you  tell  us  about 
them?” 

THE  Better  Business  Men  Bureau  of 
Kansas  City  reports  that  they  have 
received  many  complaints  from  far¬ 
mers  who  have  made  deposits  on  quan¬ 
tities  of  systems  and  then  were  unable 
to  sell  them.  Apparently  it  is  merely 
a  case  of  high  pressure  sales  methods. 
It  is  a  common  practice  for  salesmen 
to  get  the  first  deposit  as  their  com¬ 
mission.  Consequently,  many  are  ready 
to  use  any  methods  to  make  a  sale. 
Although  the  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau  is  thoroughly  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  idea  of  keeping  farm 
accounts,  we  believe  that  most  state 
colleges  of  agriculture  put  out  very 
practical  farm  account  books  free  of 
charge  or  at  a  very  nominal  charge. 


from  producers.  There  is  often  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  minds  of  shippers,  in¬ 
curred  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
men  who  are  not  commission  men  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law,  because  they  buy 
farm  products  direct  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  frequently  call  themselves  com¬ 
mission  men. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  a  man 
may  buy  farm  products  direct,  and  be 
financially  responsible,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  relatively  difficult  for 
shippers  to  check  up  on  their  reliabil¬ 
ity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident 
that  all  commission  men  who  are 
licensed  and  bonded  have  not  equal 
financial  resources.  But  in  shipping  to 
a  licensed  and  bonded  commission  man 
there  is  some  certainty  of  getting  some 
returns  in  case  the  firm  shall  fail  in 
business,  and  also  there  may  be  less 
danger  that  the  firm  will  be  involved 


Gas  Savers  Fail  to  Make 
Good  On  Claims 

“I  was  recently  advised  to  buy  some 
gasoline  saving  tablets.  It  was  claimed 
that  if  one  of  these  tablets  is  put  in  a 
tank  of  gasoline,  that  it  increases  the 
mileage  secured  and  prevents  carbon. 
Can  you  tell  us  whether  these  claims  are 
reliable?” 

TESTS  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  on  so-called  gasoline  im¬ 
provers  and  carbon  removers  show 
that  these  materials  have  no  noticeable 
effect  on  saving  fuel.  In  some  cases 
common  salt  was  shown  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredient. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  applied  to 
ethyl  gasoline  and  anti-knock  fuels 
which  have  been  tested  under  scientific 
methods  and  have  been  shown  to  give 
the  results  claimed  for  them. 


Company  Fails  to  Reply  to 
Complaint 

We  recently  sent  a  check  to  the  Master 
Phone  Company,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  for 
some  repair  parts  for  a  radio  which  we 
purchased  from  them  two  years  ago. 
They  have  had  the  check  cashed,  and 
wrote  they  were  having  the  parts  sent, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  not 
been  received. 

WE  have  written  the  Master  Phone 
Company  calling  attention  to  our 
subscriber’s  complaint,  but  up  to  date 
they  have  not  favored  us  with  a  reply, 
and  we  are  giving  this  information 
for  the  protection  of  our  subscribers. 


Watch  Out  for  Tipster  Sheets 

“For  some  time  I  have  been  getting  a 
paper  called,  ‘‘The  Trend  Of  The  Mar¬ 
ket”.  I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  us 
whether  the  financial  advice  given  in  this 
paper  is  reliable?” 

IN  recent  years  a  new  method  of  sell¬ 
ing  worthless  stocks  to  investors  has 
been  developed.  Some  publications  of 
which  “The  Trend  Of  The  Market”  is 
°ne,  give  some  good  advice  on  financial 
matters,  but  mix  in  with  it  other  ad¬ 
vice  which  is  absolutely  unreliable. 
These  publications  are  commonly 
known  as  “tipster  sheets”  and  we  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  that  our  subscribers 
take  no  advice  on  financial  matters 
from  them.  The  following  is  a  partial 
list  of  papers  which  have  been  classified 
as  “Tipster  Sheets”,  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Securities  Commission  in  its  re¬ 
cent  annual  report: 

Pratt’s  Stock  Trends;  Wolf’s  Market 
Forecast ;  Wright’s  Market  Forecast; 
Stock  Market  Trader;  The  Wall  Street 
indicator;  The  Market  Reflector;  Market 
Financial  Service ;  The  Financial  De¬ 
bater  ;  Financial  Criterion ;  Stock  Market 
Reporter;  Trend  of  the  Market;  Market 
Forecaster;  The  Investors  Guide. 


About  Licensing  and  Bonding 
Commission  Men 

|  ETTERS  frequently  received  from 
subscribers  indicate  a  haziness  in 
their  understanding  of  the  New  York 
htate  Law  concerning  licensing  and 
bonding  of  commission  men.  In  the 
nrst  place,  any  man  who  sells  farm 
Produce  on  commission  is  required  by 
he  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
arid  Markets  to  take  out  a  three  thou- 
sand  dollar  bond,  which  in  the  event  of 
adure  of  the  firm,  is  used  to  pay  the 
money  due  to  shippers.  Unfortunately, 
l  ls  Possible  to  avoid  taking  out  this 
°nd  by  buying  farm  products  direct 


Money  Paid  to  A.  A.  Subscribers  During  Mar.,  1929 

Insurance  Indemnities 

To  March  1,  1929 . $125,288.25 

During  March  1929 .  2,854.25 


Geo.  D.  Wait,  Owego,  N.  Y. . $  20.00 

Auto  accident. — injured  him. 

Warren  B.  Taylor,  Allentown,  N.  J. .  20.00 

Auto  collision — sprained  arm. 

Samuel  Zeller,  N.  Collins,  N.  Y .  15,00 

Struck  by  auto — sprained  knee,  cut  eye. 

Stanley  Rutger,  Riverhead,  L.  I . . .  34.28 

Auto  overturned — fractured  rib. 

Frank  C.  Burt,  Jamestown,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  hit  pole — injuries. 

Alex  Randons,  Bridge  Hampton,  N.  Y .  65.71 

Auto  collision — fractured  arm. 

Alex  Nicewic,  Blairstown,  N.  J .  40.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  leg. 

Ray  Fulford,  Bath,  N.  Y .  30. 00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs. 

Clarence  Holmes,  Howes  Cave,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Team  ran  away — lacerated  head. 

Orbert  G.  Walker,  Greene,  N.  Y . .  130.00 

Auto  hit  pole — fractured  leg. 

Raffaele  Pugliano,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Travel  accident — injured  skull. 

Ellis  Grinolds,  Troupsburg,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — -contused  leg. 

Edwin  Riordan,  Freehold,  N.  J .  84.28 

Travel  accident — sprained  ankle. 

Henry  W.  Olsen,  Penn  Yann,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  overturned — fractured  arm. 

Lester  Clark,  Newburgh,  N.  Y .  94.28 

Travel  accident — fractured  shoulder  blade. 

Hilda  M.  Wheater,  Boston,  Mass .  20.00 

Auto  collision— strain  of  left  arm. 

Leon  L.  Hills,  Herman,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Travel  accident — contusions. 

Leon  Lorber,  North  Branch,  N.  J .  30.00 

Wagon  struck  by  auto — contusions. 

A.  J.  Wynn,  Smyrna,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  collision. 

Owen  F.  Slein,  Troy,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Travel  accident — fractured  rib. 

Rose  Lusignan,  Norwich,  Ct .  100.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  nose,  sprained  knee. 

Roy  L.  Stain  brook,  Saegertown,  Pa .  60.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  clavicle,  contusions. , 

Geo.  Maguire,  Bradford,  Vt. . 20.00 

Travel  accident — sprained  back,  shoulder. 

Herbert  Anderson,  W.  Chazy,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Travel  accident — contused  legs. 

Grant  S.  Milks,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Travel  accident — fractured  ribs. 


$128,142.50 

P.  C.  Sanders,  Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y . . .  40.00 

Auto  overturned — contusions  and  sprains. 

C.  W.  Roan,  Alfred  Sta.,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Cutter  overturned— injured  big  toe. 

Dean  Cushman,  Rutland,  Vermont .  40.00 

Auto  collision — bruises,  lacerations. 

Ernest  Voight,  Schenectady,  N.  Y .  80.00 

Auto  collision — contused  chest  and  shoulder. 

M.  S.  Frair,  Brookfield,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident — contused  and  cracked  ribs. 

Geo.  W.  McAuley,  White  House  St.,  N.  J .  2.86 

Car  hit  telephone  pole — lacerations. 

Irene  Gates,  Corry,  Pa .  10.00 

Auto  accident — contused  nose,  elbow,  leg. 

William  Swain,  Belmont,  N.  Y .  70.00 

Tavel  accident — lacerated  leg. 

John  Sowalskie,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. .  10.00 

Auto  accident — general  bruises. 

Dorothy  Hammond,  Lockport,  N.  Y .  100.00 

Car  struck  by  train — lacerated .  fact,  body. 

Harold  A.  Hall,  Fabius,  N.  Y . .  10.00 

Auto  overturned — injured  right  knee. 

Jennie  Bennedetto,  Richmondville,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  overturned — injured  arm,  shoulder. 

Howard  J.  Wall,  Stormville,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Travel  accident— bruised  right  knee. 

Percy  J.  Heath,  Chelsea,  Vt.  .  14.28 

Travel  accident — contusions  and  sprains. 

Mrs.  Lester  Stanton,  Crown  Point,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  went  over  embankment — sprains,  cuts. 

Arthur  Strough,  Canastota,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  overturned — contusions. 

Lee  Brown,  Woodhull,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Travel  accident. 

Wm.  Ellsworth,  Wyalusing,  Pa . - .  130.00 

Struck  by  truck— fractured  skull. 

Anton  Senirov,  Roseboom,  N.  Y .  17.14 

Travel  accident — sprained  ankle. 

Albert  J.  Stevens,  Sherman,  N.  Y. .  9-28 

Travel  accident — sprained  back,  side. 

Frank  Sornborger,  Dundee,  N.  Y . .  37.14 

Travel  accident — wrenched  back,  bruises. 

Steve  Naumowitz,  Colchester,  Conn .  10.00 

Struck  by  auto — contusion  of  leg. 

Clifford  C.  Little  Estate,  Delhi,  N.  Y. .  1000.00 

Auto  collision — mortuary. 


Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled 


Milton  Brown,  Red  Rock,  Pa . $  11-50 

(Refund  on  returned  merchandise). 

Harry  A.  Hatfield,  Ithaca,  N.  Y .  15.00 

(express  claim  settled). 

William  V.  Weaver,  Munnsville,  N.  Y .  9.00 

(Returns  on  feed  bags  sold). 

George  Wakefield,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. .  33.23 

(Balance  due  on  seeds  sold). 

Harvey  Gransbury,  Unadilla,  N.  Y .  7.25 

(Express  claim  settled). 

W.  Lempher,  Morris,  N.  Y .  3.75 

(Refund  for  goods  not  received). 

I.  W.  Mallory,  Owego,  N'.  Y. .  27.27 

(Returns  on  poultry  shipment). 

R.  A.  Carlton,  Vineland,  N.  J .  130.50 

(Refund  on  returned  merchandise). 

A.  S.  Patnode,  Cherubusco,  N.  Y.  .  11.10 

(Refund  from  mail  order  company). 

Joseph  H.  Signs,  Owego,  N.  Y. .  15.00 

(Refund  on  money  paid  agent). 

Miss  M.  L.  Gilbert,  Richford,  N.  Y .  9.18 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise). 

Charles  Edwards,  Canton,  N.  Y. .  13.36 

(Returns  from  commission  merchant). 


$2,854.25 


2.03 


Albert  E.  Eidens,  Mayville,  N.  Y. . , . 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise). 

A.  B.  Carson,  Rushville,  N.  Y .  18.00 

(Refund  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise). 

L.  L.  Warren,  Linesville,  Pa .  1.14 

(Credit  balance  due). 

George  N.  Pabody,  Mayville,  N.  Y .  48.88 

(Balance  due  on  hay  sold). 

E.  C.  Stone,  Montrose,  Pa . 6.40 

(Refund  on  order). 

William  A.  Schaefer,  Fredonia,  N.  Y -  22.50 

(Refund  on  suit  of  clothes). 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Seekins,  Ellington,  N.  Y .  20.11 

(Refund  on  merchandise). 

W.  E.  Brown,  Dundee,  N.  Y .  15.00 

(Refund  on  chicks). 

Reno  Bailey,  Beavertown,  Pa... . . .  5.00 

(Adjustment  on  livestock). 

Alvah  E.  Gordis,  Holley,  N.  Y .  79.00 

(Refund  on  returned  goods). 

C.  T.  Gilbert,  N.  Saugus,  Mass . —  47.25 

(Adjustment  on  live  stock). 


$551.72 


General  Claims  Adjusted  Where  No  Money  is  Involved 


G.  E.  Aldrich,  Campbell,  N,  Y. 

(premium  received  for  selling). 

Herbert  Saunders,  Allamuch,  N.  J. 

(Merchandise  order  filled).  - 


Clyde  E.  Rowe,  Otego,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled). 


Total  Paid  to  Subscribers  $3,405.97 
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fe  HEALTH 

for  Farm  and  Home  in 

RUNNING  WATER  / 


Send  for  this 
Free  Book: 
“How  to  Hove 
Running  Wa.' 
ter."  It  will  show 
yoahow  easy  it  is! 
Drop  us  a  post 
card  Today. 


Present  day  standards  of  living  on 
the  farm  require  fresh,  pure  run¬ 
ning  water!  That’s  why  thousands 
of  farmers  are  using  HOOSIER 
Water  Systems.  Running  water 
means  family  health.  It  means 
health  of  farm  stock  and  poultry. 
The  HOOSIER  Systems  furnish 
water  from  any  source  of  power  — 
electricity,  gasoline,  wind  — and 
pump  equally  well  from  wells, 
springs,  or  lakes.  Economical  to 
operate.  The  famous  GalVAZink 
coating,  inside,  and  out,  prevents 
entrance  of 
rust.  HOO< 

SIER  pumps 
are  designed 
so  that  no  oil 
enters  water 
supply.  Silent 
in  operation. 

t A  Free 

Book/ 


FLINT  &  WALLING  MFG.  COMPANY 

29  OAK  ST..  KENDALL  V 1LLE,  IND, 
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galVAZink  pumps 

STAR  WINDMILLS 


«EG»STEBEO  TBAOE  MARK 
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SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paiut 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS1  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Es't.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready 
made  Cedar  Picket  and  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence— inter¬ 
woven — Painted  Green — Red — or  Plain — made  in  3  to  6 
ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms,  yards  and  lawns. 


Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Or 
Catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  firc*proo^ 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 

today  foe  free  catalog  y 

American  Iron  Kao  Km  Co.  r-^rmrASta.  44.HiddMowi,  Ohio 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Tax  Relief  for  New 
York  Farmers 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
on  a  mileage  basis  (one-fifth  of  the 
$6,000,000,  or  $1,200,000  to  go  to  New 
York  City,  the  remainder  to  the  locali¬ 
ties).  In  other  words,  here  is  $4,800,000 
more  State  aid  which  will  relieve  local 
road  taxes  in  the  counties  and  towns. 

Direct  State  Tax  Eliminated 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  extra  help 
which  will  be  reflected  directly  in  the 
farmers’  tax  bills,  the  legislature  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  elimination  of 
the  direct  State  tax  on  real  estate,  an 
estimated  saving  of  $13,000,000.  Of 
course,  this  last  sum  will  help  real  es¬ 
tate  everywhere,  both  in  the  city  and 
in  the  country,  but  it  will  mean  at  least 
a  few  dollars’  saving  in  your  State 
taxes  to  all  of  you  farmers  who  own 
real  estate. 

There  was  a  number  of  other  import¬ 
ant  bills  which  the  legislature  and  the 
Governor  have  placed  on  the  statute 
books.  Among  these  was  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Kirkland  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  cost  of  retesting  accred¬ 
ited  herds  will  hereafter  be  borne  by 
the  State.  Heretofore,  the  cost  has 
been  paid  by  the  individual  dairyman. 

The  new  features  of  the  dog  law 
sponsored  by  Assemblyman  Witter 
provide  that  sheep  owners  will  now  re¬ 
ceive  full  indemnity  for  damage  done 
by  dogs.  The  tax  on  females  has  also 
been  increased. 

Reforestation  Given  a  Roost 

Two  important  reforestation  bills 
were  passed.  The  first  of  these  provides 
that  the  Conservation  Department  may 
acquire  for  the  State  tracts  of  land  con¬ 
taining  not  less  than  five  hundred  ad¬ 
jacent  acres  to  be  reforested  by  the 
State.  The  second  reforestation  bill  al¬ 
lows  the  county  board  of  supervisors 
to  acquire  land  in  their  county  for  re¬ 
forestation  purposes.  If  the  acres  so  ac¬ 
quired  are  approved  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department,  the  State  will  pay  a 
sum  equal  to  that  appropriated  by  the 
supervisors  but  not  to  exceed  $5,000  in 
any  one  year  in  any  one  county.  These 
two  laws  are  expected  to  do  much 
toward  increasing  reforestation  work  in 
the  State. 

Another  important  bill  passed  and 
signed  by  the  Governor  amends  the 
tax  law  to  remove  franchise  taxes  from 
agricultural  cooperative  associations. 

There  is  $13,000  appropriated  to  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  certain  destructive  moths 
and  insects. 

Still  another  act  makes  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  research  and  investigation 
by  and  construction  for  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  This  in¬ 
cludes  provision  for  study  of  muck 
land  problems,  investigating  potato 
diseases,  and  putting  the  Dairy  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department  at  Cornell  in  po¬ 
sition  to  do  effective  work  for  the  dairy 
and  stock  interests  of  the  State. 

Every  rural  resident  will  also  be 
much  interested  in  the  law  just  signed 
by  the  Governor  which  reduces  the 
county  expense  in  grade  crossing  elimi¬ 
nation  from  ten  percent  to  one  percent, 
the  State  and  railroad  companies  in¬ 
volved  bearing  the  balance. 

This,  in  brief,  is  an  explanation  of  the 
most  important  new  legislation  for  lift¬ 
ing  and  adjusting  farm  Axes  and  for 
the  general  relief  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  State.  We  expect  to  publish  again 
in  coming  issues  more  details  showing 
just  how  the  new  school  and  road  tax 
laws  will  work  out  in  your  own  school 
districts,  towns  and  counties. 

'  While  we  are  very  optimistic  and 
enthusiastic  over  the  outcome,  we  all 
understand  of  course  that  there  is  much 
yet  to  be  done.  The  State  itself  has  cer¬ 
tainly  gone  a  long  way  to  give  farmers 
a  square  deal.  The  biggest  tax  problem 
yet  remains  to  be  solved  in  the  towns 
and  counties.  It  will  do  no  good  for  the 
State  to  take  over  a  large  amount  of 
the  localities’  share  of  maintaining 
roads  and  schools  if  local  officers  use 
up  these  savings  by  increasing  local 
expenditures  in  other  ways  or  by  in¬ 
efficiencies.  Here  is  where  your  re¬ 
sponsibility  comes  in. 

We  wish  we  might  see  a  committee 


of  farm  people  in  every  locality  to 
make  a  study  of  the  local  tax  situation 
and  have  it  discussed  in  local  meetings 
of  farmers.  A  big  start  has  been  made 
this  year  toward  real  farm  relief.  Let 
us  all  do  our  part  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling. 


Can  You  Help  Us? 

THE  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  is  now  making  plans  for  its 
exhibit  in  connection  with  the  State 
Fair.  It  is  proposed  that,  even  more 
fully  than  in  former  years,  the  Society 
shall  attempt  to  exhibit  the  farm  im¬ 
plements  and  the  household  utensils  of 
the  Homespun  Age.  It  is  also  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  still  more  compre¬ 
hensive  demonstration  of  the  farm  and 
home  handicrafts  as  actually  carried 
on  in  that  era. 

Again  we  expect  to  have  a  cooper, 
cobbler,  shingle  shaver,  spinner,  cloth 
weaver, — just  as  many  A.  A.  readers 


have  seen  during  recent  years.  In  ad¬ 
dition  we  plan  to  add  an  old-time  pot¬ 
ter  with  his  wheel — a  man  who  will 
take  a  formless  lump  of  wet  clay  and 
in  a  very  few  moments  make  it  grow 
into  a  jug  or  jar.  In  addition,  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  able  not  only  to  prepare  flax 
and  spin  it  into  yarn,  but  also  to  weave 
it  into  the  rough  linen  cloth  of  three 
generations  ago.  We  also  plan  on  bul¬ 
let  moulding,  candle  dipping  and  do¬ 
mestic  dyeing. 

There  are  certain  articles  which  as 
yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  gather 
for  our  collection  and  which  we  are 
trying  to  locate  through  the  columns 
of  the  American  Agriculturist.  One 
is  a  log  house  still  in  good  shape  which 
can  be  taken  down  and  erected  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Another  thing  we  especially  want 
is  the  “Wooden  Nigger,”  that  primitive 
threshing  device  that  filled  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  period  when  the  grain  was 
trodden  out  under  the  hoofs  of  horses 


American  Agriculturist,  April  20,  1929 
and  that  of  the  first  rude  cylinder 
threshing  machine.  Also,  at  present 
we  have  no  good  flail,  nor  any  very 
early  primitive  harrow. 

We  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any 
information  regarding  the  cabin  or  im¬ 
plements,  and  we  are  eager  for  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  to  make  this  ex¬ 
hibit  a  still  more  worthy  revival  of  a 
bygone  and  almost  forgotten  era.  If 
you  can  help  us,  please  address  Jared 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y. 


Institute  of  Cooperation  Plans 
Annual  Meeting 

THE  summer  session  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation  will  be  held 
at  Louisiana  State  University  beginning 
July  21.  It  is  expected  that  persons  from 
every  state  in  the  Union  will  attend,  and 
the  program  will  consist  of  nearly  100 
speakers.  The  session  will  last  for  four 
weeks. 


ICE .2?  a  cake! 


The  proper  preservation  of  food 
prevents  the  growth  of  disease 
germs  and  bacteria. 

The  harvesting  or  cutting  of 
natural  ice  is  costly.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  natural  ice  is 
not  available  and  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  makes  it  prohibitive.  Arti¬ 
ficial  ice  is  also  expensive. 

The  electric  household  method  of 
refrigerating  is  very  efficient,  but 
its  first  cost  and  cost  of  operation 
is  so  expensive  that  it  is  prohibitive 
to  many  homes.  A  large  percent¬ 
age  of  homes  in  the  United  States 
do  not  have  the  necessary  electric 
current  supply  for  the  operation  of 
electric  refrigerators. 

There  are  also  many  homes  not  close 
enough  to  the  thickly  populated  districts, 
to  be'  served  with  the  regular  deliveries 
of  artificial  ice.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
for  these  homes,  there  existed  no  efficient 
refrigeration. 

Now  comes  a  revolutionary  invention. 
A  device  known  as  the  Crosley  Icyball 
Refrigerating  Unit,  which  in  combination 
with  a  refrigerator  cabinet  of  attractive 
design  becomes  a  Crosley  Icyball  Refrig¬ 
erator.  The  Crosley  Icyball  Refrigerating 
Unit  keeps  the  contents  of  the  refrigerator 
cabinet  cold,  preventing  the  formation  of 
dangerous  germs  or  bacteria,  protecting 
the  health  of  babies  and  children  as  well  as 
the  more  hardy  grown-ups.  The  Crosley 
Icyball  Unit  keeps  the  refrigerator  cabinet 
cold  so  that  foods  which  in  ordinary  room 
temperature  would  quickly  spoil,  can  be 
preserved  indefinitely.  Bacteria  and  germs 
do  not  develop  rapidly  in  a  cold  tem¬ 
perature. 

The  Icyball  Refrigerator  unit  will  freeze 
desserts  and  chill  salads.  In  fact,  it  will 
do  anything  that  any  other  modem  re¬ 
frigerator  will  do.  The  Icyball  unit  is 
made  operative  by  removing  the  unit  from 
the  cabinet  and  heating  it  for  one  and  a 
half  hours  on  a  gas  or  oil  stove.  This 
period  is  known  as  cooking. 

After  the  cooking  operation,  the  unit  is 
placed  in  refrigerator  cabinet  where  it 
immediately  goes  to  work  removing  the 
heat  from  the  cabinet  interior,  producing  a 
clean,  dry,  cold  temperature  which  cools 
the  foodstuffs  and  preserves  them.  Water 
placed  in  the  ice  cube  tray  in  the  lower 
part  of  cooling  unit,  is  frozen  into  ice  cubes. 

Over  twenty-two  thousand  of  these  de¬ 
vices  have  been  sold.  Some  of  them  have 
been  shipped  to  most  every  nation  of  the 
globe.  Most  of  the  twenty-two  thousand 
have  been  sold,  however,  in  the  United 
States,  where  they  were  in  use  all  last 


summer.  Witness  this  testimonial  from 
an  owner: 

“We  are  milking  seven  cows  and 
have  been  able  to  deliver  Grade  One 
cream  all  summer.  This  has  aver¬ 
aged  $2.20  more  per  week  than  I 
would  have  received  in  the  past  for 
Grade  Two  or  Three.” 

Since  last  summer  several  definite  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  the  Crosley 
Icyball  Refrigerator,  making  it  even  better 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  One  of  these  im¬ 
provements  is  the  addition  of  the  stabilizer 
which  prolongs  the  cycle  of  clean,  dry  cool¬ 
ing,  extending  the  life  of  each  cooking. 

The  Crosley  Icyball  Refrigerating  Unit 
in  operation  needs  no  renewing  of  the 
liquid  it  contains.  The  cost  of  the  com¬ 
plete  device  is  low,  surprisingly  less  than 
any  other  device 
for  the  purpose  of 
refrigeration  ever 
offered. 

The  price  of 
$85  includes  the 
unit,  the  refriger¬ 
ator  cabinet,  a 
cooling  tub,  and 
the  stabilizer. 

Nothing  else  to 
buy  if  you  use 

COMPLETE  WITH 

for  heating  it.  The  CABINET 

STL?nc“  K0B-  factories 

ing  the  device  daily  is  approximately  the 
same  as  that  which  would  be  used  to  boil 
a  tea  kettle  for  one  hour  and  a  half — 


about  two  cents  worth  of  kerosene  or  gas 
a  day.  One  two-cent  cooking  of  the  Icy¬ 
ball  is  equivalent  in  refrigeration  to  the 
use  of  about  35  pounds  of  ice.  It  is, 
therefore,  equivalent  to  the  purchase  of  a 
35-pound  cake  of  ice  for  two  cents. 

The  Crosley  Icyball  brings  the  lowest 
cost  refrigeration  into  any  home  any¬ 
where.  It  is  adaptable  to  many  uses — 
homes  everywhere,  camps,  farms,  dairies, 
scores,  restaurants  and  road  side  stands. 
Special  models  are  shown  by  Crosley 
dealers  for  dairy  use — cooling  soft  drinks 
and  cooling  water  in  stores  and  offices. 

The  Crosley  Icyball  Refrigerator  is 
made  by  one  of  the  largest  radio  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  world.  It  is  sold  by  the 
distributors  and  dealers  who  handle 
Crosley  radio  receiving  sets  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  There  is  a  Crosley  dealer 
near  you  who  will  be  glad  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  this  device  to  you  and 
show  you  why  you  should  have  one 
in  your  home.  Use  the  coupon  for 
further  information  about  the  Cros¬ 
ley  Icyball  Refrigerator. 


The  Crosley  Radio  Corp-« 

Dept.  65  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  all  information 
about  your  Icyball  Refrigerator,  without 
any  obligation  on  my  part. 


Name . 


Address  or  R.F.D.  Route  No.. 


City.. 


..State.. 


ICYBALL 


REFRIGERATION 
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Either  for  Beauty  or  Usefulness,  What  Is  Better  Than 
Good  Old  Red  Clover ,  the  Foundation  of  Good  Farming? 


What  New  York's  New  Laws  Will  Mean  to  You  —  Page  5 
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W, .FISHER 

uses  Wood  with  Steel 

in  every  Body 

which  it  builds 


THERE  is  no  substi- 
tute  for  wood,  because 
nothing  else  combines  durability,  re- 
siliency  and  strength-— no  other 
material  will  eliminate  cc drumming” 
and  absorb  noise  and  road  shock — 
to  nearly  the  same  degree.  That  is 
why  Fisher  uses  wood-and-steel 
construction  in  every  body  that  it 
builds.  (( In  building  bodies  for  Chev¬ 
rolet,  Fisher  employs  the  same  basic 
structural  principles  as  in  building 
bodies  for  Cadillac.  This  also  holds 
true  for  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile,  Oak¬ 
land,  Viking,  Buick  and  La  Salle. 
Fisher  and  General  Motors  could 
save  many  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  by  adopting  cheaper  body  con- 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

Why  Has  an  Axe  a  Wooden  Handle? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  cost  less  to  equip 
an  axe  with  a  handle  of  some  other  material — 
steel  tubing,  for  instance.  But  the  steel  tubing, 
lacking  the  resiliency  of  wood,  cannot  absorb 
shoc\s  as  does  wood.  In  fact,  the  shoc\s  would 
be  transmitted  to  the  hands.  For  the  same 
reason  Fisher  uses  ivood  in  its  bodies  so  that  the 
wood  will  absorb  the  real  shocks  and  eliminate 
‘  ‘ drumming ’  ’  both  of  which  are  increased  when 
wood  is  not  used. 


struction — especially  in  the  lower 
price  field — but  Fisher  and  General 
Motors  are  committed  to  the  policy 
of  quality  construction  in  every  price 
field  (( That  is  why,  when  you  buy 
?.  car  with  Body  by  Fisher,  you  are 
certain  of  better  body  quality.  This 
quality  is  so  far  above  anything  else 
offered  in  that  car’s  immediate  price 
field  that,  when  you  go  outside 
the  Fisher  Body  group,  you  must 
go  to  cars  costing  several  hundred 
dollars  more  to  obtain  anything 
comparable.  ((In  your  next  car, 
make  sure  of  this  greater  value  and 
better  quality  by  buying  a  General 
Motors  car  with  Body  by  Fisher. 


Cadillac  *  La  Salle  *  Buic\  '  Vi\ing  «■  Oakland  '  Oldsmobile  *  Pontiac  *  Chevrolet 

Bodu  in,  FISHER 
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A  Vermont  Farmer  Who 
Made  a  New  Start 

By  Jeanie  Hahn 

IN  1891  twenty-four-year  old  Martin 
Jenkins  said,  “I’ve  been  a  railroad 
section  hand  long  enough.  I’ll  make  a 
new  start.”  So  he  took  a  wife  and  his 
one  hundred  dollars  and  went  to  work 
as  a  farm  hand. 

Four  years  later  he  said,  “I’ve  been 
hired  help  long  enough.  I’ll  make  a 
new  start.”  So  he  took  his  wife,  two 
children  and  three  hundred  dollars’ 
savings  and  bought  a  small  brook 
farm  for  thirteen  hundred  dollars.  It 
was  unstocked.  He  went  into  debt  six¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars. 

All  Share  in  the  Profits 

Nine  years  later,  in  1904,  he  said, 
“I’ve  been  on  this  one  horse  farm  long 
enough.  It  isn’t  big  enough  to  hold  my 
boys  here  when  they’re  older.  I’ll  make 
a  new  start.”  So  he  took  his  wife,  nine 
children,  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  ten 
milking  cows,  one  horse,  young  stock 
and  tools  and  moved  onto  a  thirty-five 
hundred  dollar  Vermont  hill  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres.  He  went  into  debt 
three  thousand  dollars.  He  raised 
strawberries  and  poultry  for  sidelines, 
enlisting  his  family’s  sympathetic  aid 
by  giving  each  member  a  share  in  the 
profits.  He  and  sons  kept  two  teams 
busy  drawing  lumber  or  working  on 
the  town  roads  when  the  farm  didn’t 
need  them.  That  household  was  always 
busy  and  happy. 

Fifteen  years  later  he  said,  “This 
farm  is  not  big  enough  for  me  and  the 
boys.  I’ll  mortgage  it  to  my  son,  Ren¬ 
frew,  and  make  a  new  start  for  my¬ 
self.”  So,  with  his  wife  and  twelve 
children, — or,  rather,  seven  children, 
for  the  two  oldest  girls  were  teaching 
school,  the  oldest  son  was  on  a  farm 
of  his  own,  the  second  son  had  been 
killed  in  France,  and  the  third  was  left 
on  the  hill  farm, — he  went  away.  He 
moved  onto  a  sixteen  thousand  dollar 
river  farm;  it  was  equipped  with  four 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  stock  and 
tools.  He  took  his  fourth  and  fifth  sons, 
then  nineteen  and  eighteen  years  old, 
into  partnership  with  him.  He  went 
into  debt  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Raising  Chickens  Now 

This  spring,  1929,  Mr.  Jenkins  was 
sixty-two  years  old.  His  girls,  except 
the  youngest  who  is  in  normal  school, 
are  all  teaching  or  married  to  farmers 
and  his  sons,  except  the  two  oldest  who 
are  not  living  and  the  youngest  who 
is  still  in  high  school,  are  farming. 
After  taking  his  farm  inventory  this 
January,  he  said,  “I’ve  been  bossed 
around  by  those  two  boys  long  enough. 
Let  them  run  this  place  by  themselves. 
What  say,  Marm,  let’s  build  that  bung¬ 
alow  and  go  into  chickens  ?  I’m  not  too 
old  to  make  a  new  start  and  show  these 
Vermont  poultrymen  a  thing  or  two 
about  hens!” 

Mr.  Jenkins  always  made  a  success 
of  the  old  start  but,  when  he  had  ex'- 
hausted  its  possibilities,  he  was  never 
afraid  to  make  a  new  start. 


“OUR  FARM  WORLD’’  by  Fred  T. 
Ullrich,  Director  of  Agricultural  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  state  teachers  college  of 
Platteville,  Wisconsin,  is  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  teachers  of  agriculture  in  Pre‘ 
senting  their  subject  matter  to  their 
classes.  It  handles  the  subjects  which 
properly  classify  in  a  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture  in  grammar  or  junior  high  schools, 
soils  and  fertilizers,  potatoes  and  P°ta  jj 
culture,  corn  and  corn  culture,  snia 
grains,  forage  crops,  fruits  and  frui 
growing,  poultry  husbandry,  dairying' 
beef  production,  pork  production,  sheep 
and  horses  and  mules.  The  book  is 
illustrated  &.nd  referenced,  a  great  help 
teachers.  t 

In  addition  to  the  chapters  devot®<1 
actual  subject  matter  on  agricultu  > 
there  are  two  chapters  dealing  w  * 
methods  of  teaching.  Special  attention 
given  the  “problem”  method  of  teach 
which  the  author  regards  as  particu  a 
adaptable  to  training  in  agriculture, 
also  points  out  that  the  local  crops  V 
resulting  interest  of  the  people  should  “ 
termine  which  phase  of  agTricU  1 1(jy 
should  receive  the  most  time  and  s 
of  the  classes.  The  book  is  publishe 
Longmans’  Green  and  Company  and  s 
for  $4.00. 
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Making  the  Old  Barn  New 

All  the  Advantages  of  Modern  Equipment  at  a  Low  Cost 


MANY  dairymen  find  themselves 
severely  handicapped  today  with 
an  old-style,  poorly  arranged, 
badly  equipped  barn  and  are 
dreaming  of  the  day  when  they  will  be 
able  financially  to  build  a  new  struc¬ 
ture  to  carry  on  more  effectively  and 
economically  their  every  day  work. 
Quite  often  they  are  working  in  barns 
which  have  possibilities  for  being  re¬ 
modeled  and  brought  up-to-date  at  a 
very  nominal  cost  compared  to  the  out¬ 
lay  required  for  an  entirely  new  struc¬ 
ture.  It  would  prove  highly  profitable 
for  such  dairymen  to  take  time  to 


cut  B  may  develop.  By  FRED  J. 
Let  us  study  it  for 
a  moment  and  make  comparisons  with 
the  original  layout. 

Cut  B  discloses  a  plan  with  two  rows 
of  cows  facing  a  central  feed  alley. 
While  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  cows  should  face 
in  or  out  and  although  the  question  is 
largely  one  of  personal  preference  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  face  in  plan 
makes  it  very  convenient  to  do  the 
work  connected  with  feeding.  A  silo  of 
proper  capacity  for  winter  feeding  has 
been  added,  with  a  new  feed  room  lo- 
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Floor  plan  before  remodelling  (A) 


make  a  careful  analysis  of  existing 
structures  to  determine  their  possibili¬ 
ties  for  remodeling.  Every  dairy  work¬ 
er  wants  a  stable  in  which  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  equipment  is  such  that 
he  can  accomplish  the  most  work  with 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  man  labor. 
Present  day  demands  for  sanitation  and 
other  factors  that  promote  cleanliness 
and  efficiency  are  also  worthy  of  ser¬ 
ious  consideration. 

The  present  cost  of  building  has  per¬ 
haps  caused  many  dairymen  to  exam¬ 
ine  closely  their  existing  barns  for  hid¬ 
den  remodeling  possibilities.  Very  often 
such  studies  have  been  instrumental  in 
the  abandonment  of  new  building  plans. 
There  are  many  simple  and  not  too 
costly  things  that  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  remodeling  that  do  not  present 
themselves  to  the  farm  owner,  busy  as 
he  is  with  his  routine  problems. 

In  a  brief  article  such  as  this,  it  is 
sot;  possible  to  cover  in  anything  but  a 
itffaeral  way  the  ways  and  means  of 
modernizing  old  barns  but  to  give  a 
foncrete  illustration  of  what  might  be 
pone  in  a  specific  case  we  will  take  a 

i 'airly  typical  barn  such  as  is  shown  in 
he  floor  plan,  cut  A,  designated  “be- 
ore  modeling”.  In  this  case  we  have 
|  structure  of  the  old  fashioned  timber 
fame  type  which  is  in  good  condition, 
4s  to  the  foundation,  framework  and 
aiding.  It  has  at  present  a  plank  stable 
loor,  gutters  and  mangers  and  provides 
'anchions  for  23  cows  with  a  cow  pen, 
'Ull  pen  and  a  feed  room.  The  arrange- 
ent,  besides  being  somewhat  “un¬ 
handy”,  does  not  make  use  of  the 
^able  floor  area  to  the  best  possible 
advantage.  The  wooden  floor,  pens  and 
e5uipment  are  difficult  to  keep  in  a 
sanitary  condition  and  are  showing 
si£ns  of  rotting.  As  is  the  case  in  many 
®ld  barns  there  are  far  too  few  win¬ 
dows  to  admit  sunlight  and  the  awk¬ 
ward  io  in.  x  10  in.  wood  posts  inter- 
ere  with  the  comfort  of  the  cows  and 
pendants.  The  width  of  the  structure, 
fortunately,  is  about  right  to  assure 
proper  proportioning  in  a  re-arrange- 
ttmnt  so  let  us  see  what  simple  meas- 
dres  can  be  taken  to  make  an  efficient 
factory  of  this  old  stable. 

Certain  well  established  measure¬ 
ments  are  in  general  use  as  to  the  pro¬ 
portioning  of  stalls,  mangers,  gutters, 

tho  ’•  walks>  Pens>  etc.,  and  with 
dose  in  mind  we  pick  up  a  piece  of 
PaPer  and  work  out  a  rough  sketch, 
,  scale,  of  what  in  our  minds  would 
e  a  more  convenient,  practical  ar- 
TSement.  The  ideal  plan  may  not 
^ggest  itself  immediately  to  the  lay- 
but  after  making  such  sketches 
flfan  somewhat  like  that  shown  in 


cated  in  the  space  separating  the  silo 
from  the  barn.  This  is  a  very  inexpen¬ 
sive  way  to  build  a  feed  room  as  the 
silo  and  barn  form  a  large  part  of  the 
wall.  This  feed  room  is  a  two  story 
structure  with  storage  space  and  hop¬ 
per  bins  above.  A  stair¬ 
way  leading  to  the  feed 
room  and  loft  is  another 
feature  not  included  in  the 
original  plan.  With  the 
feed  and  ensilage  at  one 
end,  feeding  is  made  easy 
with  an  ordinary  feed 
truck. 

At  the  end  opposite  the 
silo  are  three  good  sized 
pens.  They  provide  ac¬ 
commodations  for  a  bull, 
cow  and  calves.  In  the  old 
barn  it  will  be  noted  that 
no  special  calf  pen  was 
provided.  There  are  stalls 
of  ample  width  for  28 
large  cows.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  walks,  alleys, 
stalls,  gutters,  etc.,  are 
all  that  could  be  desired 
for  an  ideal  layout.  Slen-  Cross 

der  steel  columns,  inter¬ 
fering  in  no  way  with  the 
cows  or  workers  are  shown  to  replace 
the  clumsy  wood  posts.  Simple,  sub¬ 
stantially  constructed  steel  stalls  add 
to  the  comfort  of  the  cows  and  these 
with  the  steel  pens,  reduce  labor  cost 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  kept  clean. 

Perhaps  no  item  of  equipment  will  so 
quickly  and  so  surely  add  to  milk  pro- 


KREUTZER  duction  as  will  indi¬ 
vidual  drinking  cups 
and  these  are  shown  in  the  new  plan. 
There  is  no  item  of  stable  equipment 
that  so  greatly  reduces 
labor  as  the  litter  carrier 
and  one  can  be  installed 
in  a  barn  such  as  this  at 
surprisingly  small  cost. 

Special  attention  is  called, 
also,  to  the  abundance  of 
windows  and  this  is  an 
item  of  importance. 

Ventilation  and  proper 
insulation  of  walls  to  re¬ 
tain  the  heat  generated  by 
the  stock  housed,  are  fac¬ 
tors  that  deserve  special 
consideration.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  owner  can 
equip  his  barn  a  little  at 
a  time,  if  circumstances 
do  not  warrant  completing 
the  entire  job  at  once.  The 
first  step,  of  course,  is  to  work  out  a 
definite  plan  for  carrying  out  the  work 
and  then  doing  as  much  of  it  at  the 
start  as  appears  warranted.  The  con¬ 
crete  floor  and  stall  equipment  will,  of 
course,  come  first.  Carriers,  pens,  ven¬ 
tilation  and  other  items  can  be  added 
from  time  to  time  as  the  dairyman 
feels  able. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  revised 
plan  herewith  suggested,  provides  for 
more  animals  than  the  original  barn 
housed,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  steps  to  increase  the  hay  storage 
capacity.  Cross  section  C  gives  an  idea 
of  how  this  particular  barn  was  or¬ 
iginally  constructed.  It  was  built  in  the 
days  when  timber  was  plentiful  and 


this  suggestion  has  particular  merit 
and  will  appeal  to  the  practical  dairy¬ 
man.  In  most  cases  the  rafters  of  the 
old  barn  can  be  utilized  in  the  new 


Cross  section  of  old  barn 


(C) 


work,  thus  materially  reducing  the 
cost.  The  proposed  grambrel  roof  for 
the  barn  in  question  is  shown  in  cut 
D.  Note  the  greatly  increased  storage 
capacity  and  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  the  hay  can  be  handled.  The 
frame  work  of  the  barn  is  not  disturb¬ 
ed  and  the  new  roof  is  self  supporting. 
No  purlin  plates  or  posts  are  required. 

Summarily,  I  have  attempted  to 
show  just  a  few  of  the  possibilities 
that  exist  in  all  barns.  All  that  is  ne¬ 
cessary  is  to  bring  them  to  the  light. 
The  help  of  one  who  is  well  versed  in 
the  theory  of  structures  and  barn 
building  practice  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  discovering  hidden  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  barn  that  served  so  well  for 
a  long  period  of  years.  There  are  plenty 
of  agencies  thru  which  help  of  this  kind 
can  be  secured  without  charge  or  ob¬ 
ligation.  An  outsider  usually  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  perspective  of  your  own  problems 
than  you  yourself  might  have.  You 
may  be  too  close  to  the  picture  to  view 
your  buildings  from  the  right  angle. 

Truly,  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  old  barn  can  be  made  new. 


section  of  barn  showing  increased  ( D ) 
storage  space 

could  be  secured  from  the  wood  lot  on 
almost  any  farm.  The  condition  of  the 
frame  work  is  such  that  the  owner 
would  be  justified  in  reconstructing  the 
roof  to  provide  the  more  modern  gam¬ 
brel  type  with  its  greatly  increased 
storage  room  and  the  greater  ease  of 
mowing  the  hay  which  it  assures.  If 
the  old  roof  needs  replacing  anyway, 


“THE  FARMER’S  STANDARD  OF 
LIVING”  ($2.00),  one  of  the  Century 
Company’s  new  books  on  rural  life,  is  the 
result  of  six  years  of  painstaking  scien¬ 
tific  study  in  the  field  of  family  living. 
Dr.  Ellis  Lore  Kirkpatrick,  agricultural 
economist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  the  author.  He  has  tackled 
this  subject  not  only  from  the  angle  of 
actual  material  investments  and  returns 
but  also  from  the  human  relationships  in¬ 
volved. 

Income,  housing,  food,  schools,  religion 
and  education  as  they  affect  the  farm 
standards  of  today  constitute  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick’s  analysis.  The  book  is  packed 
full  of  helpful  information,  not  only  for 
teachers,  research  workers,  and  students, 
but  for  the  farmer  himself.  Furthermore, 
the  book  is  interestingly  written  and  in  a 
painless  way  educates  while  it  entertains. 
This  book  could  furnish  enough  material 
for  a  year’s  program  of  discussions  of 
their  problems  by  farm  people  themselves 
and  any  grange  or  study  club  would  do 
well  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  library. 


Floor  plan  after  (B) 
remodelling 
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Only  a  Few  Pounds  Per  Dairy  Needed 

N  November  1928  the  average  daily  production 
per  dairy  in  New  York  State  was  3.4  pounds 

below  that  of  the  preceding  November,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  C.  Bond  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  The  production  in  Decem¬ 
ber  was  6.7  pounds,  in  January  10. 1  pounds  and 
in  February  more  than  12  pounds  below  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  preceding  year. 

Thus  you  have  the  reason  why  there  was  such 
a  shortage  in  this  milk  shed  during  the  past  year. 
If  you  multiply  all  of  the  dairies  in  this  section 
by  the  shortage  per  dairy,  the  result  runs  into 
large  figures. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  each  dairyman  will  do 
his  part  by  making  plans  to  increase  his  average 
production  next  November  only  just  a  few 
pounds  per  day,  there  will  be  no  shortage.  Un¬ 
less  this  is  done,  dairymen  can  be  assured  that 
the  city  will  go  outside  of  the  present  territory 
for  some  of  its  milk  and  cream.  When  this  out¬ 
side  buying  once  starts  it  will  never  stop. 

Name  Your  1929  Master  Farmers 

OMEONE  has  well  said  that  farming  is  a 
life  as  well  as  a  living.  This  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  that  farming  is  much  more  than 
a- business  of  dollars  and  cents.  There  is,  and 
should  be,  something  more  in  life  than  hard  work 
and  the  making  of  money.  If  financial  returns 
were  the  only  reward,  then  there  would  be  few 
farmers  left;  but,  thank  God,  farming  returns 
far  greater  and  more  rewards  than  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  gold. 

So  a  real  Master  Farmer  is  he  who  not  only 
has  proven  his  financial  ability  as  a  farmer,  but 
one  who  is  a  living  example  of  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  things.  In  making  the  final  selections  last 
year,  the  Master  Farmer  judges  asked  them¬ 
selves  these  questions :  What  has  this  man  done 
with  his  life?  Has  he  had  time  to  be  a  good  hus¬ 
band  and  father,  and  a  good  citizen?  Has  he  had 
time  for  others?  Is  he  unselfish?  Is  his  life  an 
inspiration  to  the  young  people  around  him?  Has 
he  added  dignity  to  the  great  trade  or  occupation 
of  farming? 

We  are  now  ready  for  nominations  for  Master 
Farmers  of  New  York  State  for  1929,  and  in 
making  such  nominations  we  ask  you  to  consider 
carefully  the  above  mentioned  qualifications. 
Announcement  of  plans  for  other  A. A.  states 
will  be  made  later.  Any  friend,  neighbor  or  rela¬ 
tive  may  send  in  the  nomination  of  a  Master 


Farmer,  but  before  doing  so,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  extra  work  and  disappointment,  be  very 
sure  that  your  candidate  meets  all  of  the  very 
high  qualifications.  All  nominations  for  1929 
Master  Farmers  will  be  closed  June  1st. 

A  man  and  his  wife  who  started  with  little  or 
nothing  and  made  a  success  in  farming  will  have 
much  more  consideration  than  those  who  had 
money  to  start  with.  It  is  not  possible  either  for 
a  man  to  have  demonstrated  his  qualifications  of 
a  Master  Farmer  until  he  has  attained  some 
years,  and  remember  in  making  your  nomination 
that  your  candidate  must  have  made  good  finan¬ 
cially.  His  farm  and  buildings  should  look  neat 
and  progressive.  More  than  this,  he  must  be  a 
leader  in  his  community  and  a  man  noted  as  a 
kind  husband  and  father,  and  a  real  homemaker. 

Only  ten  or  twelve  Master  Farmers  will  be 
finally  named  by  American  Agriculturist  this 
year,  so  we  ask  you  again  to  make  your  se¬ 
lections  very,  very  carefully. 

When  the  nominations  are  received,  each  nom¬ 
inee  will  be  sent  a  detailed  work  sheet  which  he 
will  fill  out,  in  which  he  will  answer  confidential¬ 
ly  many  questions.  From  these  answers,  a  small¬ 
er  number  will  be  chosen  to  be  visited  personally 
by  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Judges.  After 
these  visits  are  made,  reports  with  all  of  the  in¬ 
formation  available  will  be  laid  before  the  judges 
for  their  final  selections. 

The  Master  Farmer  movement,  conducted  by 
the  Standard  Farm  Papers  of  America,  is  doing 
more  than  any  other  single  project  to  emphasize 
to  the  public  the  great  dignity  and  the  high  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  men  and  women  who  till  the  soil. 


School  Funds  for  Organizations 
Not  Legal 

“Is  there  any  way  of  getting  at  the  books  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society?” — E.  R.,  New 
York. 

O  far  as  we  know,  no  public  accounting  has 
ever  been  made  of  all  the  money  raised  by 

this  society  to  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  its  officers.  So  far  as  we  know,  also,  no  bene¬ 
fit  has  ever  been  returned  by  the  officers  of  the 
society  for  the  hard-earned  money  which  they 
have  collected. 

As  this  is  approaching  school  meeting  time, 
we  again  repeat  the  information  that  it  is  illegal 
and  unlawful  for  any  school  district  or  school 
trustee  to  make  appropriations  of  public  funds' 
for  the  use  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society,  or  for  any  other  organization.  It  is  il¬ 
legal  to  make  such  appropriation  even  though 
it  is  voted  unanimously  at  the  school  meeting. 

Any  trustee  using  public  moneys  raised  by  the 
school  district  or  appropriated  by  the  State  for 
school  purposes  to  make  contributions  to  any  or¬ 
ganization  may  be  held  personally  liable.  Such 
trustee  can  be  removed  from  office  and  required 
to  return  out  of  personal  funds  any  money  so 
contributed. 

1  ^  •  »  » - 

A  Modern  Pied  Piper 

HE  Pied  Piper  of  Plamelin  led  all  of  the  130 
children  of  the  town  to  the  hill  called  Kop- 
penberg  in  1284,  according  to  the  legend,  and 
they  were  never  seen  or  heard  from  again. 

John  Ringling,  one  of  the  last  old  time  show¬ 
men  and  proprietor  of  Ringling  Brothers,  Bar- 
num  and  Bailey  Circus,  led  more  than  14,000  of 
New  York  City’s  orphans  and  crippled  children 
into  his  big  show  the  other  day  and  gave  them 
free  the  time  of  their  young  lives.  Fourteen 
thousand  children!  Think  of  it;  a  whole  city  of 
boys  and  girls  under  one  tent,  and  what  a 
pathetic  lot.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  orphans 
and  the  rest  were  cripples.  Many  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  the  show  on  cots,  and  thousands  of 
others  were  maimed  in  one  way  or  another. 

How  those  performers  did  extend  themselves 
to  make  their  audience  laugh  and  shout.  The  hu¬ 
man  catapult,  whose  business  it  is  to  be  shot  from 
a  cannon  every  day,  said  that  he  just  could  not 
stand  it  to  put  on  an  extra  performance,  but 


when  he  was  told  that  it  was  for  the  children 
he  replied:  “If  that’s  what  it  is,  I’ll  do  it  ten 
times  over !” 

If  happiness  is  measured  in  terms  of  what  we 
can  bring  to  and  do  for  others,  then  John  Ring¬ 
ling  and  all  of  his  performers  must  have  been 
very  happy  when  that  particular  performance 
was  over.  Some  men  preach  religion;  others 
practice  it. 

Watch  for  Our  New  Serial 

HE  combined  judgment  of  the  whole  editorial 
staff  of  American  Agriculturist  is  used 
every  time  we  choose  a  new  serial  story. 
Dozens  of  stories  are  submitted  and  are  read  be¬ 
fore  we  can  find  the  right  one. 

Our  qualifications  for  a  serial  are  very  exact¬ 
ing.  We  want  a  story  that  first  of  all  is  clean, 
and  worthy  to  grace  the  columns  of  American 
Agriculturist  and  the  thousands  of  farm  homes 
in  which  the  A.  A.  is  a  weekly  visitor.  Next,  our 
serial  must  be  full  of  action,  one  that  is  alive,  in 
which  the  actors  move  upon  its  stage  as  they  do 
upon  the  Stage  of  Life. 

We  certainly  are  happy  in  getting  all  of  these 
qualifications  for  you  in  our  next  serial,  “The 
Plains  of  Abraham”,  by  James  Oliver  Curwood. 
Here  is  an  historical  novel,  largely  true,  with  its 
setting  mostly  in  New  York  State  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  readers  now  live,  a  story  of  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  in  the  virgin  forests  of 
the  old  New  York  frontier. 

In  the  introduction,  the  author  says:  “It  is 
probably  a  deeper  satisfaction  to  me  than  it  is 
to  my  readers  to  know  that  Marie  Antoinette 
Tonteur  and  her  fierce  old  father  lived  and  loved 
as  I  have  described;  that  Catherine  Bulain  and 
her  valiant  son  were  flesh  and  blood  of  their 
day;  that  Tiaoga  and  Shindas,  Silver  Heels  and 
Wood  Pigeon  and  Mary  Daghlen,  the  Thrush, 
are  not  creatures  of  fancy,  and  that  “The  Plains 
of  Abraham”,  like  “The  Black  Hunter”,  is  large¬ 
ly  a  romance  of  life  as  it  was  lived  and  not  as  it 
might  have  been  lived.” 

This  story  will  grip  your  interest  from  the 
start.  Watch  for  the  first  large  instalment  in 
our  May  nth  issue. 


Let  Us  Work  Together 

“The  longer  I  read  American  Agriculturist  the 
better  I  like  it,  especially  for  the  reason  that  it  does 
not  condemn  everything  and  everybody.” — L.  R. 

E  happened  to  run  across  the  above  state¬ 
ment  in  a  January  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  printed  way  back  in  1893, 
more  than  thirty-six  years  ago. 

As  this  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  “Old 
Reliable”  so  will  it  always  continue  to  be,  at  least 
while  the  present  administration  has  anything  to 
say  about  it.  Agriculture  is  a  many-sided  busi¬ 
ness  with  many  problems,  and  there  is  enough 
for  everyone  to  do  without  tearing  down  the 
work  of  somebody  else  who  may  be  working  dif¬ 
ferently  but  toward  the  same  end. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ERE  is  a  chestnut  that  I  heard  years  ago, 
so  perhaps  it  is  old  enough  to  be  new  again, 
at  least  to  most  of  you. 

A  young  fellow  was  fond  of  two  sisters.  One 
was  very  beautiful,  but  dumb;  the  other  was  ex¬ 
tremely  homely,  but  had  a  very  beautiful  voice. 
The  young  man  could  not  make  up  his  mind  as 
to  which  one  he  wanted  to  marry.  When  he 
looked  at  the  beautiful  sister,  he  was  sure  she 
was  the  one,  until  she  began  to  talk ;  but  w  nen 
he  heard  the  other  one  sing,  he  was  equally  sure 
that  he  wanted  her  for  his  wife. 

Finally,  one  evening,  the  beautiful  voice  of  tie 
homely  sister  raised  in  song  carried  him  awa) 
and  he  proposed  to  her  and  was  accepted. 

One  morning  after  the  marriage,  he  awoke  e 
fore  his  wife  and,  fascinated  and  at  the  san^ 
time  horrified,  he  gazed  upon  her  terrible  coua 
tenance  as  she  slept.  Then  suddenly  he  sh°ute A 

“Mary,  Mary,  for  heaven’s  sake,  wake  up  an 
sing !” 
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What  New  Y ork’s  New  Laws  W ill  Mean  to  Y ou 


More  State  Aid  to  Reduce  Road  Taxes  in  Your  County 


LAST  week  we  explained  in  some 
detail  the  farm  tax  relief  laws  just 
put  on  the  statute  books  of  New 
York  State  and  told  how  these 
bills  came  to  be  started  and  passed. 

On  this  page  this  week  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  you  a  table  just  issued  by  the 
State  Highway  Department  showing 
the  really  tremendous  savings  that  the 
new  laws  will  make  farmer  taxpayers. 
Study  this  table  carefully.  Look  up 
what  will  be  -saved  in  your  own  county 
and  you  will  see  the  reason  for  our  con¬ 
servative  statement  that  thesq  are  the 
most  important  set  of  laws  so  far  as 
farmers  are  concerned  ever  passed  by 
the  state  of  New  York.' They  are  real, 
practical  farm  relief. 

All  of  this  legislation  is  based  on 
right  principles,  because  everybody 
uses  and  receives  benefit  from  the 
roads  and  the  schools,  and  therefore 
the  charges  should  be  carried  by  every¬ 
body  in  the  State  and  not  by  a  few  real 
estate  taxpayers  in  the  localities.  The 
principle  of  more  State  aid  works  out 
especially  well  for  farmers  because 
their  heaviest  taxes  are  local  and  their 
State  taxes  are  not  heavy,  for  most  of 
the  expense  of  carrying  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment  is  borne  by  the  rich  cities  and 
by  indirect  taxation. 

The  four  columns  in  the  table  repre¬ 
sent  the  savings  to  the  counties  and 
towns  of  the  three  different  laws  just 
passed.  In  the  first  column  is  shown 
the  State  aid  that  each  county  will  re¬ 
ceive  by  the  new  law,  which  provides 
that  the  State  shall,  take  over  35  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  building  new  State 
highways,  which  has  formerly  been 
borne  by  the  counties.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  State  will  build  about  2800 
more  miles  of  new  State  highways  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  ten  years.  According  to 
the  old  law,  the  counties  would  pay  35 
per  cent  of  this  cost  of  building  these 
new  State  highways,  or  approximately 
?54,000,000  in  the  next  ten  years,  or 
55,400,000  per  year.  All  of  this  county 
cost  has  now  been  taken  over  by  the 
State,  and  the  immense  savings  to 
most  counties  per  year  is  shown  in  the 
fest  column  of  the  table.  The  total 
savings  to  your  county  for  completing 
the  State  highway  system  is  shown  in 
the  second  column. 

A  Hard  Road  to  Every 
Good  Farm 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  third  column 
°f  figures.  One  of  the  new  laws  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  tax  of  two  cents  a  gallon 
gasoline.  This  law  will  take  effect 
°n  May  1st.  New  York  State  was  the 
iast  state  in  the  Union  to  levy  a  gas 
tax.  It  is  collected  by  the  State  from 
the  large  distributing  wholesalers  of 
gasoline  who  must  make  regular  re¬ 
ports  and  payments  to  the  State. 

An  important  provision  in  the  law 
i  exempts  all  gasoline  not  used  for  road 
Purposes  from  being  taxed.  Therefore, 
you  are  using  gasoline  for  a  tractor 
0r  for  any  other  farm  purpose,  you  can 
i  §et  a  rebate  from  the  State  for  the 
tax  you  pay  on  it.  Write  to  the  New 
York  State  Tax  Commission  at  Albany 
*-°  get  the  proper  forms  on  which  to 
ask  ,for  rebates. 

The  gasoline  tax  made  it  possible, 
through  increasing  revenues  to  the 
State,  to  give  farmers  the  decided  re¬ 
lief  from  their  local  road  taxes. 

!  One  provision  of  the  gasoline  tax  law 
provides  that  20  per  cent  of  all  the  rev- 
enue  collected  by  the  State  from  the  tax 
I  011  gasoline  must  be  returned  to  the 
I  Aunties  to  be  used  in  building  county 
I  n>ads.  If  you  consult  column  3,  you  will 
I  See  the  great  sums  which  the  State  is 
I  &°ing  to  return  to  your  county  yearly 
I  this  provision  to  give  you  better 


local  roads  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  down  your  local  road  taxes. 

There  are  three  sets  of  roads  to  keep 
in  mind.  First,  there  are  the  State 
highways.  The  expense  of  building 
these  has  now  all  been  taken  over  by 
the  State.  The  second  are  the  county 
roads,  and  here  again  the  State  is  using 
a  part  of  the  gasoline  tax  to  help  you 
build  more  of  these  county,  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  lateral  roads. 
The  third  system  is  the  dirt  roads. 
These  did  not  get  any  extra  help  this 
year,  and  it  is  a  problem  that  we  must 
all  go  after  next  year.  Of  course,  every 
new  county  road  that  it  built  does 
away  with  that  much  dirt  road,  so  even 


some  farmers  living  on  dirt  roads  will 
get  help  and  all  will  get  tax  savings. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  these  large 
sums  from  the  gasoline  tax  coming 
back  to  build  county  roads  every  year, 
in  twenty-five  years  or  less,  if  a  care¬ 
ful  plan  is  followed,  there  will  be  a 
hard  road  in  front  of  nearly ‘every  good 
farm  in  New  York  State,  and  the  best 
of  it  is  that  these  roads  will  be  built 
without  a  back-breaking  local  tax 
system. 

Help  for  Towns  and 
Villages 

Another  road  law  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  just  passed  in  the  one  making 


a  yearly  appropriation  from  the  State, 
for  maintenance  purposes  for  roads  in 
towns  and  villages,  of  $550,000  a  year. 
These  towns  and  villages  have  hereto¬ 
fore  been  required  to  make  their  con¬ 
tribution  toward  maintaining  State 
highways.  They  are  now  relieved  of 
this  extra  local  taxation.  If  you  con¬ 
sult  the  fourth  column  of  the  table, 
you  will  see  what  the  total  saving  is 
to  the  towns  and  villages  of  your 
county  under  this  new  act. 

Still  another  new  road  statute  re¬ 
duces  the  county’s  share  in  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  grade  crossing  elimination 
costs  from  10  per  cent  to  1  per  cent. 
This  is  not  shown  in  the  table.  This 
provision  applies  to  crossings  elimi¬ 
nated  during  the  past  three  years.  Un¬ 
der  the  old  law,  if  very  many  grade 
crossings  were  eliminated  in  your 
county  in  any  one  year,  it  would  give 
you  an  almost  ruinous  tax  rate.  This 
burden  has  been  practically  taken  off 
of  the  shoulders  of  the  localities  and 
represents  a  total  saving  to  all  counties 
of  $1,372,096  for  the  past  three  years. 
This  saving  will  increase  each  year  as 
more  crossings  are  eliminated. 

All  of  the  State  aid  shown  in  the 
table  does  not,  of  course,  take  in  the 
great  sums  of  new  financial  help  which 
the  State  will  give  to  the  schools.  We 
hope  a  little  later  to  give  you  tables 
showing  just  what  the  school  savings 
will  mean  to  you.  In  the  meantime, 
you  can  figure  it  approximately  for 
yourself. 

How  Small  Schools 
Are  Helped 

The  new  one-room  school  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  there  shall  be  $1300  raised 
next  year  for  running  your  school.  Of 
this,  your  own  district  shall  raise  only 
a  four-mill  tax  on  your  true  valuation. 
All  of  the  rest  of  the  $1300  will  be  paid 
by  the  State.  Suppose  you  have  an  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  of  $80,000  and  that 
your  true  valuation  is  $100,000.  A 
four-mill  tax  would  give  you  $400,  to  be 
raised  locally  by  your  district.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  $1300,  or  $900,  will  be 
paid  by  the  State.  Even  rich  districts 
will  receive  some  help  because  the  law 
provides  that  no  matter  what  the  val¬ 
uation  is,  the  State  will  give  you  $425 
aid  anyway. 

New  York  will  not  levy  the  direct 
State  tax  on  real  estate  this  year,  and 
this  will  constitute  another  saving  to 
farmers.  The  direct  tax  last  year 
levied  by  the  State  was  half  a  mill,  so 
if  you  multiply  a  half  mill  by  your  as¬ 
sessed  valuation,  you  can  easily  find 
your  saving  by  the  elimination  of  this 
direct  tax. 

So  we  say  again  that  you  cannot 
begin  to  realize  what  all  of  this  State 
aid  is  going  to  mean  to  you  until  it  is 
actually  working. 

This  practical  farm  relief  is  on  the 
statute  books  today  because  everybody 
worked  together  to  secure  it.  Govern¬ 
or  Roosevelt  proposed  it  as  soon  as  he 
was  elected.  The  Agricultural  Advis¬ 
ory  Commission  which  he  appointed 
drew  up  eight  fundamental  principles 
for  helping  New  York  State  farmers, 
chiefly  with  their  taxes.  Of  these  eight 
principles  set  forth  by  the  Governor’s 
Commission,  seven  were  finally  enacted 
into  law.  Members  of  the  New  York 
State  legislature,  particularly  those 
from  the  rural  districts,  were  also  de¬ 
termined  to  give  New  York  State  agri¬ 
culture  a  square  deal.  Their  sugges¬ 
tions  differed  in  details  from  those  of 
the  Governor’s  Commission,  but  not  in 
fundamental  principles.  And  finally 
there  was  substantial  agreement  which 
resulted  in  legislation. 


TABLE  SHOWING  EFFECT  OF  NEW  HIGH¬ 
WAY  LAWS  ON  FINANCES  OF 
YOUR  COUNTY 


County 

1929  Mcint. 

County 

Saving  in 

Gasoline 

T ax:,  T owns 

Saving, 

Completing 

T  ax. 

including 

1929 

Svstem 

County 

Villages — 

County 

Program 

000  Omitted 

Sh  are 

Saving 

Albany  _  . 

$ 

$  404 

$  55,900 

$  11.93S.C3 

Allegany  _ 

4,100 

892 

108,200 

10,833.93 

Broome  _ 

187,700 

479 

79,300 

10,435.10 

Cattaraugus  . 

162,300 

1,134 

113,100 

10,157.22 

Cayuga  . 

111,500 

1,400 

81,500 

11,358.79 

Chautauqua  _ 

280,300 

1,007 

109,000 

14,312.75 

Chemung  _ 

89,800 

354 

49,200 

5,535.75 

Chenango  _ 

146,300 

504 

97,200 

11,753.74 

Clinton  _ 

737 

76,200 

10,093.92 

Columbia  . . 

96,300 

2,466 

78,200 

8,183.53 

Cortland  _ _ 

747 

57,700 

6,614.82 

Delaware  . . 

177,700 

1,523 

133,700 

14,678.08 

Dutchess  _  - 

95,100 

1,411 

88,000 

12,496.84 

Erie  . . . 

142,700 

901 

121,900 

23,191.56 

Essex  _ _ _ 

5,100 

933 

66,400 

11,424.78 

Franklin  _ 

1,531 

73,800 

11,839.85 

Fulton  _  _ 

181,800 

314 

40,900 

6,157.79 

Genesee  _ 

137,100 

1,197 

50,200 

6,686.97 

Greene  _ 

759 

58,200 

7,693.49 

Hamilton  _ 

443 

19,800 

6,493.74 

Herkimer  _ 

120,600 

616 

81,400 

12,640.15 

Jefferson  _ 

134,800 

959 

119,800 

18,875.33 

Lewis  . . . 

716 

84,400 

6,502.28 

Livingston  _ 

1,344 

70,300 

10,540.82 

Madison  _ _ 

147,900 

370 

80,800 

8,684.40 

Monroe  _ _ — 

55,900 

657 

65,100 

18,730.86 

Montgomery  _ 

100,100 

827 

44,800 

8,152.63 

Nassau  _ 

20,800 

376 

88,700 

5,748.12 

Niagara  _ _ — 

147,900 

657 

43,000 

9,400.20 

Oneida  _ 

20,800 

1,545 

125,200 

19,333.80 

Onondaga  _ _ 

94,600 

1,906 

86,300 

14,637.88 

Ontario  . . 

44,300 

549 

72,900 

10,282.53 

Orange  _ _ 

109,800 

599 

81,700 

16,559.92 

Orleans  . - 

200,200 

714 

37,800 

7,304.02 

Oswego  _ _ 

137,300 

1,232 

95,700 

12,012.23 

Otsego  _ 

9,900 

859 

123,900 

11,009.88 

Putnam  .  .  „  . 

376 

27,200 

3,980.27 

Rensselaer  - - 

19,300 

630 

68,900 

11,719.17 

Rockland  . . — 

88,600 

474 

19,000 

5,897.00 

St.  Lawrence  _ 

1,608 

169,900 

22,118.18 

Saratoga  _ 

512 

83,700 

10,715.83 

Schenectady  - 

318 

20,300 

5,691.77 

Schoharie  .  . — 

593 

71,700 

6,759.28 

Schuyler  _ 

58,400 

233 

42,700 

5,003.49 

Seneca  - 

114,200 

893 

38,200 

6,257.32 

Steuben  _ 

80,700 

1,477 

178,600 

15,173.83 

Suffolk  _ 

109,800 

2,289 

108,600 

13,364.79 

Sullivan  _ 

207,900 

2,266 

112,100 

7,473.98 

Tioga  _ _ 

92,400 

945 

61,600 

5,973.42 

Tompkins  - 

16,600 

412 

60,100 

7,750.07 

Ulster  _ 

115,500 

1,270 

103,600 

11,696.56 

Warren  - - 

403,300 

1,182 

56,000 

.  5,982.44 

Washington 

45,700 

1,398 

86,600 

9,365.72 

Wayne  . - 

127,700 

622 

75,800 

8,604.39 

Westchester  - 

/  400,000  \ 
1  50,900  j 

1,313 

*  47,000 

16,658.29 

Wyoming  — 

1,131 

59,300 

7,580.21 

Yates  _ 

1,211 

43,900 

4,246.60 

Totals  _ _ 

$5,093,700 

$54,215,000 

$4,400,000 

$594,365.66 

This  table  is  furnished  through  the  kind  cooperation  of  Arthur  W.  Brandt,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Highways  of  New  York  State. 
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Heed  the  cry  of  your 

HUNGRY 
Fruit  Trees 

THEY  can’t  work  for  you  to  their  full  capacity  until 
you  feed  them.  They  need  nitrogen  that  is  quickly 
available,  and  that  means  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

An  application  of  Chilean  Nitrate  will  send  a  stream 
of  new  vigor  through  their  branches  that  means  larger 
fruit,  and  better  quality  than  you  ever  had  before. 

Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  only  natural  nitrate  fertilizer 
—not  synthetic-not  artificial.  It  goes  to  work  as  soon 
as  you  put  it  out.  It  costs  only  a  few  pennies  per  tree, 
and  you  measure  its  results  in  dollars. 

Makes  25  trees  Beat  50! 

“From  50  trees  without  Chilean  Nitrate  I  harvested 
just  100  bu.  My  son,  Charles  H.  Clifton,  gets  as  much 
growth  on  young  trees  in  one  year  with  Chilean  Nitrate, 
as  we  get  in  two  years  without  it. 

“In  1928  I  used  two  lbs.  Chilean  Nitrate  per  tree  on 
my  Me  Intosh  trees  and  harvested  105  bu.  from  25  trees.” 

L.  J.  Clifton,  Memphis,  N.Y. 
FREE — Fertilizer  Book 

Our  new  44-page  book  “How  to  Use  Chilean  Nitrate  of 
Soda ’’tells  how  to  fertilize  apple  and  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  free.  Ask  for  Book  No.  1,  or  tear  out  this  ad  and 
mail  it  with  your  name  and  address  written  on  the  margin. 

Chilean 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


57  William  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


In  writing  please  refer  to  ad  No.  J-18 


Spraying  Turns  Loss  Into  Profit 

Following  is  an  actual  example: 

One  potato  grower  in  Minnesota  spent  $35  per  acre  for  seed 
and  labor.  His  yield  was  100  bushels  per  acre.  At  20c  per 
bushel,  his  gross  return  was  $20  per  acre— Loss— $15  per  Acre. 

His  neighbor  spent  $55  per  acre  for  seed,  labor,  fertilizer  and 
spray  materials.  His  yield  was  360  bushels  per  acre.  At  20c  per 
bushel,  his  gross  return  was  $72  per  acre— Profit— $17  per  acre. 

REPORTED  BY  “BETTER  CROPS” 

Avoid  blight  and  shrinkage  from  rot  by  frequent 
spraying  with  freshly  mixed  Bordeaux,  made  with 


Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

The  Standard  of  Quality — 

99%  Pure 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 


25  Broad  Street 


New  York 


o 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  50  YEARS 

Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 
Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at 
popular  prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and 
Blights,  etc.  to  / 

Hammond's  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works  Beacon,  New  York 


American  Agriculturist,  April  27,  1929 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


The  Outlook  for  Beans 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


M.  C.  Burritt 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist’ 


ONE  morning  in 
early  April,  those 
of  us  who  do  the  work  on  Beechwood 
Farm  took  a  walk  over  the  farm,  to¬ 
gether,  to  see  how  over  winter  crops 
were  looking,  and 
to  look  over  the 
land  with  a  view  to 
the  coming,  season’s 
plans.  We  found 
wheat,  alfalfa  and 
clover  seedings  look- 
ing  exceptionally 
well,  with  practic¬ 
ally  no  winter  kill¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  a  more 
even,  better  stooled 
out  stand  of  wheat, 
and  I  was  astonish¬ 
ed  to  find  a  growth 
of  two  to  four  in¬ 
ches  in  this  season’s  alfalfa  shoots. 
There  are  even  good  stands  of  volun¬ 
teer  clover  in  fields  where  none  was 
sown.  It  is  a  cheerful  prospect. 

In  early  spring,  the  fresh  fields  seem 
to  have  such  promises  for  the  year 
ahead!  The  land  is  clean  from  rains 
after  the  dormant  season.  The  poten¬ 
tial  weed  growth,  and  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  pests  have  not  yet  appeared.  One 
can  so  easily  conjure  up  the  possibili¬ 
ties  x»f  crop  production.  For  once  in 
the  year  it  is  easy  to  make  money. 
Here  are  so  many  acres,  which  ought 
to  yield  so  much.  That  is  a  total  which 
at  such  price  should  yield  so  many 
hundred  dollars.  The  budded  plants, 
the  very  smell  of  the  fresh  earth  and 
the  spring  air  are  encouraging,  even 
inspiring.  'Now,  if  ever,  a  farmer 
should  love  his  farm  and  his  occupa¬ 
tion. 

And  yet  those  of  us  who  have  had 
sufficient  experience,  know  that  only 
by  the  wisest  plannihg,  timely  and 
skillful  carrying  out  of  those  plans  and 
plenty  of  good  weather  and  market 
luck  will  we  be  able  to  make  these 
crops  yield  us  a  profit.  Hence,  the  need 
of  careful  planning  in  the  first  place. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  unless 
one  plans  an  adequate  cropping  sys¬ 
tem,  he  cannot  expect  an  income  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  profit.  Even  if  he  does 
so  plan  he  may  not  get  the  income,  but 
without  the  plan  he  certainly  cannot. 

In  planning  crops  for  1929,  many 
Western  New  York  farmers  are  seri¬ 
ously  considering  beans  and  cabbages. 
In  these  notes  I  want  to  point  out 
some  of  the  probabilities  in  the  case  of 
the  bean  crop  and  some  of  the  factors 
which  appear  to  make  for,  and  some 
which  seem  to  limit,  success.  In  later 
notes  we  may  also  do  this  for  cab¬ 
bages. 

Bean  Acreage  Will  Be  Heavy 

In  the ‘first  place  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  beans  will  be  over¬ 
planted.  The  March  “intentions  to 
plant”  report  indicates  a  40  per  cent 
increase  in  acreage  in  New  York,  25 
per  cent  in  Michigan,  and  60  per  cent 
in  Idaho.  The  total  increase  in  the  U. 
S.  bean  acreage  is  estimated  in  this  re¬ 
port  to  be  20  per  cent  which,  with 
average  yields,  will  give  2,000,000 
bushels  in  excess  of  domestic  con¬ 
sumptive  needs.  Apparently  the  basis 
for  this  increase  is  the  relative  good 
prices,  yields,  and  consequent  good 
total  income  from  the  crop  in  1928, 
the  prospective  increase  in  the  tariff 
on  beans,  the  tendency  to  increase 
bean  consumption,  and  relatively  poor 
returns  from  other  cash  crops.  Not  all 
of  these  factors  may  be  operative  in 
1929.  Particularly  would  it  be  unfor¬ 
tunate  if  bean  growers  should  increase 
their  acreage  and  production  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  exceed  domestic  needs 
and  put  the  marketing  of  the  crop  on 
an  export  basis  because  of  the  surplus. 
A  10  per  cent  rather  than  a  20  per 
cent  increase  would  appear  to  be  all 
that  is  reasonably  safe. 

An  increase  in  the  pea  bean  acreage 
would  appear  to  he  safer  than  one  in 
the  kidney  acreage.  The  increases  in 


kidney  beans  in  re- 

cent  years  have  been 

large.  Moreover,  we  have  lost  our  old 
market  for  red  kidneys  in  Cuba  to 
local  producers  there,  and  to  South 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local 
supply  of  pea  beans  has  not  been  suf 
ficient  for  two  years,  and  there  was 
practically  no  carry-over.  Our  per 
capita  consumption  of  beans  has  in¬ 
creased  from  6.3  pounds  to  8.9  pounds 
from  1914  to  1928.  Michigan  and  West¬ 
ern  NeW  York  are  the  big  pea  bean 
producing  areas,  and  they  should  stick 
to  this  crop,  but  increase  the  acreage 
only  moderately. 

An  Expensive  Crop  to  Grow 

The  production  of  beans  is  relatively 
expensive.  Careful  cost  accounts  on 
quite  a  number  of#  New  York  farms 
show  an  average  cost  of  $53  per  acre, 
with  a  yield  of  15  bushels  per  acre' 
This  would  amount  to  $3.30  per  bushel 
even  after  crediting  roughage  at  $3.50 
per  acre.  This  means  that  to  produce 
beans  at  a  profit,  a  grower  must  either 
obtain  yield  of  more  than  15  bushels 
or  a  price  of  more  than  5V2  cents  per 
pound.  As  it  is  unlikely  that  the  price 
of  8  to  10  cents  per  pound  which  was 
obtained  in  1928  will  hold,  in  1929,  and 
as  he  can  influence  prices  very  little,  it 
will  pay  the  individual  grower  to  plan 
his  methods  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest 
possible  yield. 

Well-drained,  fairly  open,  warm  soils 
are  essential  for  the  best  growth  of 
this  legume.  A  clover  or  alfalfa  sod 
to  turn  under  with  manure  is  desirable. 
In  their  absence,  300  to  500  pounds  of 
a  good  grade  of  commercial  fertilizer 
high  in  acid  phosphate  should  be 
made.  Early  plowing  of  the  land  and 
thorough  and  frequent  tillage  are 
very  important.  Good  seed  pays.  As 
44  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  labor,  any  saving  in  this 
item  without  sacrificing  necessary 
work  and  yields,  counts  heavily.  A  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  of  one  cent  per  pound 
on  a  15  bushel  average  yield,  would 
yield  a  profit  of  nine  dollars  per  acre. 
An  increase  in  yield  of  five  bushels  per 
acre  would,  at  5  cents  a  pound,  assure 
a  profit  over  average  costs,  of  $15.00 
per  acre.  On  the  right  soils  with 
proper  methods  and  within  limits  in 
acreage  the  bean  crop  looks  like  a 
good  one  for  Western  New  York  for 
the  season  of  1929. 


Applying  Fertilizer  When 
Setting  Trees 

Is  it  advisable  to  add  fertilizer  when 
setting  out  shade  or  fruit  trees? 

IT  certainly  helps  the  growth  of  any 
kind  of  tree  to  add  either  fertilizer 
or  manure.  Yet  there  is  a  chance  that 
considerable  damage  will  be  done  if 
some  precautions  are  not  taken.  Es¬ 
pecially  where  high  analysis  fertilizer 
is  used,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
add  too  much  and  at  the  same  time, 
it  should  be  mixed  very  thorough^ 
with  the  soil.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  that  fertilizer  does  not  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  roots  or  the 
result  may  be  that  the  trees  will  be 
killed. 


Geneva  Red  Kidney  Bean 
Proves  Worth 

Last  year  I  read  something  about  the 
Geneva  red  kidney  bean.  Have  you  any 
information  as  to  how  this  variety  yie*“! 
ed  last  season,  and  whether  it  is  sti 
recommended? 

RESULTS  last  summer  showed  that 
the  red  kidney  is  a  heavy  yielder, 
and  that  it  is  resistant  to  disease.  Re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  it  consistently  out- 
yielded  other  varieties  of  red  kidney. 


Kill  the  corn  borers  by  putting  the 
corn  in  the  silo.  If  the  insect  escapes 
the  knives  of  the  cutter,  it  will  die  0 
suffocation. 
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Paint  the  Roosts 


The  Easy  Way 
to  Kill  Lice 

on  Poultry 


No  matter  how  big 
the  flock  or  how 
lousy,  only  a  small 
paint  brush,  a  can 
of  “Black  Leaf  40“ 
and  a  few’  minutes 

time  for  "painting” 
it  on  top  of  the 

roosts  are  required 
to  rid  an  entire 
flock  of  body-lice. 
Do  away  with  old 
laborious  and  disagreeable  methods  of 

dusting,  dipping  and  greasing! 

Just  Paint  the  Roosts 

with  “Black  Leaf  40” 

About  a  half  hour  before  fowls  perch, 

“paint”  “Black  Leaf  40”  on  top  of 

roosts.  When  fowls  perch  upon  roosts 

that  have  been  so  “painted”,  fumes  are 
slowly  released  that;  permeate  the  feath¬ 
ers,  killing  the  lice.  The  treatment  is 

so  easy,  effective  and  cheap  that  poul¬ 
try  owners  need  never  be  bothered  by 
lice  on  their  flocks.  Think  of  the  time, 
labor  and  expense  that  this  method  saves! 
There  is  no  individual  handling  of  fowls. 

“Black  Leaf  40”  is  sold 

by  poultry  supply  dealers, 
druggists,  hardware  and 
seed  stores,  etc.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated  Louisville,  Ky. 


WORKS  WHILE  CHICKENS  ROOST 


“SAFETY  FIRST” 


“ Come  away  l  That’s  no  place  for  a  little 
hug  like  you !  Can  i  you  see  those  vines  are 
sprayed  with  Pyrox?” 

pYROX,  the  scientifically  prepared  triple-duty 
plant  spray  KILLS  BUGS,  prevents  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  blight  and  disease,  and  stimulates 
plant  growth.  Users  report  $25,  $35,  and  $50 
EXTRA  profit  per  acre  from  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  sprayed  with  PYROX.  Safe, 
quick,  and  easy  to  use  —  and  sticks.  All  sizes 
from  1  lb.  jars  to  barrels.  Now  priced  lowest  in 
30  years’ successful  use.  Write  us  or  ask  your 
dealer  for  new  Spray  Guide — free.  Bowker  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


.  «to  u  •  •!«  o»r. 
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Luscious  Strawberries 

From  Your  Own  Garden 

Set  plants  NOW.  We  Will  Send  You 
SO  Premier  best  early 
SO  Big  Joe  best  midseasotl 
50  Chesapeake  best  late 
SO  Champion  best  everbearer 
All  for  $2.50  postpaid.  25  planta 
of  each  $1.50  or  100  of  each  $4.00, 
all  postpaid.  Berry-Book  Free, 
THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

I70So.  MarketSt.  Salisbury,  Md. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

p‘«sset  R°Unitains'  ,r‘spl  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 

|  rival  L,  ura ,s — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
il.,  «  iantee(1-  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

I orkCo-Op.'Seed Potato Ass’nlnc.,  Utica, N.Y. 

GENUINE  HOWARD  17  Just  the  money 

Uw  maker  you  should 

•town  .?  season.  Freshly  dug,  well  rooted.  Northern 
'taehin-  raw,erri'  Plants,  carefully  packed  in  Moss. 
£n£ou  ln  growing  condition.  5000.  $32.50;  1000, 

JAS lno-  $1-00. 

'  M.  BRITTON,  Box  29,  Chepachet,  R.  I. 
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Seneca  County’s  First  4-H 
Sheep  Club 

ON  the  evening  of  March  15th  five 
boys  met  in  Romulus,  N.  Y.,  and 
organized  the  first  4-H  sheep  club  in 
Seneca  County.  This  meeting  was  held 
in  connection  with  a  meeting  of  the 
Seneca  County  Sheep  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation.  W.  G.  Jack  of  Canisteo,  N.  Y., 
and  president  of  the  New  York  Sheep 
Breeders  Association,  who  was  present 
to  speak  to  the  Seneca  County  sheep 
breeders,  also  spoke  to  the  sheep  club 
members.  In  addition  to  giving  the 
boys  some  good  advice  he  announced 
that  regularly  enrolled  4-PI  sheep  club 
members  were  eligible  to  pool  their 
wool  at  membership  rates  through  the 
New  York  Sheep  Breeders  Association. 

The  boys  chose  Ward  Newman  as 
their  president,  and  B.  Van  Nostrand 
as  their  secretary.  D.  M.  Dalrymple, 
the  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Agent, 
will  act  as  local  leader.  He  will  meet 
with  the  boys  at  their  regular  meet¬ 
ings  and  will  assist  them  with  their 
projects.  When  the  club  was  organ¬ 
ized  the  boys  owned  a  total  of  12 
sheep.  Probably  their  flocks  have  in¬ 
creased  somewhat  by  this  time.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  their  ewes  were  due  to  lamb 
this  spring. 

In  addition  to  taking  care  of,  feed¬ 
ing  and  managing  these  sheep  the  boys 
also  will  keep  accurate  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  records  on  their  projects.  They 
intend  to  show  their  sheep  at  a  county 
round-up  and  probably  one  or  two  of 
the  boys  will  show  a  few  of  their  best 
lambs  at  the  next  New  York  State 
Fair. — J.  P.  Willman. 


“We  Will  Meet  You  in 
St.  Louis” 

DO  you  remember  the  old  song,  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair: 

We  will  meet  you,  in  St.  Louis,  Louie, 
We  will  meet  you  at  the  Fair. 

Well,  the  dairymen  of  the  New  York 
Milk  shed,  some  of  them  at  least,  are 
going  to  repeat  history  and  meet  dairy¬ 
men  from  all  over  the  country  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  to  be  held  in  St. 
Louis  from  October  12  to  19.  They  are 
going  on  the  big  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  excursion  train,  announced  in 
our  columns  a  short  time  ago.  Already 
letters  are  beginning  to  come  in  asking 
for  information,  so  that  there  seems 
that  enough  to  make  up  a  big  train  is 
assured. 

Although  the  railroad  fare  will  be  at 
excursion  rates,  there  will  be  fine  meals 
on  the  train  and  comfortable  berths 
in  which  to  sleep.  Whole  families  are 
planning  to  go.  Plans  are  already  un¬ 
der  way  for  a  lot  of  fun  and  frolic  on 
the  excursion  train.  A  regular  program 
is  being  planned,  which  includes  a  band 
or  orchestra. 

Besides  the  fun  and  recreation  which 
the  farm  family  will  get,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  name  the  educational  re¬ 
sults  which  you  are  sure  to  have  from 
the  show  itself  and  from  meeting  so 
many  dairymen  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  party  will  spend  two  or  possibly 
three  days  in  St.  Louis  at  the  show  and 
an  equal  amount  of  time  going  and 
coming.  All  of  the  details  and  the 
worry  of  obtaining  reservations  and 
making  other  plans  necessary  for  any 
trip  will  be  taken  care  of  by  American 
Agriculturist,  cooperating  with  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  so  all  that 
you  will  have  to  do  is  have  a  good  time. 
American  Agriculturist  is  not  planning 
to  make  any  profit;  our  only  object  is 
to  give  all  of  our  dairymen  friends  who 
can  arrange  to  go  a  happy  and  profit¬ 
able  vacation. 

If  interested,  write  us  for  further 
details. 


We  have  frequently  received  requests 
from  subscribers  asking  how  to  protect 
metal  roofs  against  lightning.  The 
Sheet  Steel  Trade  Extension  Commit¬ 
tee  of  511  Termihal  Tower,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  recently  put  out  a  folder  giv¬ 
ing  complete  directions  and  complete 
information  on  this  subject.  They  will 
be  very  glad  to  mail  a  copy  of  this 
folder  to  any  one  who  requests  it. 


A  new  24-hour  .  . 
electric  service 

Here,  at  last,  is  the  electric  service  you’ve 
always  wanted.  An  electric  service  that 
will  give  you  all  the  power  and  light  you 
need„at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
An  electric  service  that  can  be  installed 
right  on  your  own  farm— that  will  make 
you  your  own  Light  8C  Power  Company. 

The  new  Westinghouse  Automatic 
Electric  Service  Plant  is  the  last  word  in 
light  plant  design.  It  is  a  new  type  of 
plant  that  runs  itself.  You  don’t  need  to 
go  near  it  for  days,  even  weeks,  at  a  time. 
It  means  a  considerably  smaller  battery — 
longer  battery  life — and  less  replacement 
cost.  It  guarantees  electric  service  that  is 
always  automatic;  always  economical;  and 
always  reliable — every  hour  of  the  24. 

Ownership  of  a  Westinghouse  Auto¬ 
matic  Electric  Service  Plant  will  give  you 
a  greater  opportunity  to  do  more  work 
with  less  effort  and  in  less  time  ...  a 
greater  opportunity  to  profit  from  your 
labor  .  .  .  and  a  greater  joy  in  living. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  CO. 
Farm  Light  Division  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tune  in  with  KDKA  —  KYW  —  KFKX  —  WBZ  —  WBZA 

(jet  this  Story  of 
Pat  and  Bill 

It  tells  you  in  simple,  direct 
language  all  the  things, you 
will  want  to  know  about  this 
new  electrical  service  that 
Westinghouse  is  offering  to 
farmers.  Just  send  in  the 
coupon  below  for  your  copy 
of  this  story. 

Westinghouse 

AUTOMATIC 

ELECTRIC  SERVICE  PLANT 


Westinghouse  Electric  8c  Mfg.  Co., 

Fattn  Light  Division, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  , 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  your  new  24-  | 

hour  Electric  Service  and  your  easy  payment  plan. 

Name _ T _ _  1 

Address - : _ _  J 

County - State -  J 

(AA-4-27-29)  • 
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“The  crows  went  over 
and  pulled  up  my 
neighbor's  corn 


writes  J.  E.  Meyers  of  West  Salem,  Ohio.  And  from  that  day  on 
Mr.  Meyers’  crow  troubles  were  over,  for  he  said  further,  “I 
tested  your  Crow  Repellent  and  found  it  to  be  just  as  you  recom¬ 
mended.” 

With  a  successful  record  of  over  20  years  behind  it,  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  is  the  one  sure  cure  for  crow  troubles.  Not  only  crows, 
but  moles,  squirrels  and  all  pests  leave  your  cornfield  severely  alone, 
if  you  treat  your  seed-corn  with  it  just  before  planting.  It  is  not 
poisonous. 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Half 
size  can  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have 
it  in  stock,  then  order  direct.  “Money  Back”  guarantee.  Address 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Be  sure  you  get 

STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


SAVES 
REPLANTING 

a&Aa  *iu  rcanuLAf  w 

At Vt  BRITAIN 


EVERY  BAG 
hasaV&\ 
showing  | 

PURITY  j; 
and  |t 
GERMINATION 
TEST 


tested 
SEED  CORN 

Northern  grown  from  pedigree  stock  seed. 
Average  germination  all  lots  tested  to 
date  above  95%. 

Varieties  that  we  have  found  best  adapted 
either  for  husking  crop  or  the  silo  for  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States. 

Dibble’s  Early  Yellow  Dent . $2.25  per  ba. 

Dibble’s  Improved  Learning . $2.25  per  ba. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  White  Dent _ $2.25  per  ba. 

Dibble’s  Big  Red  Dent . $2.75  per  ba. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Yellow  Flint . $2.75  per  ba. 

Cornell  II . $2.75  per  ba. 

White  Cap  Yellow  Dent . $2.75  per  ba. 

Sweepstakes  . $3.00  per..ba. 

Bags  free  of  course. 

If  you  wish  immediate  shipment,  it  will 
save  time  if  you  send  in  your  order  direct 
from  this  advertisement.  We  will  ship  the 
same  day  order  is  received. 

Varieties  are  illustrated  in  color  with 
full  and  accurate  description  in  Dibble’s 
Farm  Seed  Catalog  which  with  complete 
Price  List  is  Free.  Address : 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

BOX  C,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Barley, 
Alfalfa  Clover,  Grass  seeds,  Seed  Pota¬ 
toes,  etc. 

“ Everything  For  the  Farm” 


PREVENTS  CROWS 
PULLING  YOUR  CORN 
1  BUSHEL  SIZE  60c 
2  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.00 
4  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.50 

WHV  PAY  MORE? 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  J.  PHILLIPS 

NORWOOD,  N.  Y. 


FRIEND” 


Traction  Sprayers 


Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  learn 

_  about  the  many 

exclusive  features  of  this  fine  sprayer. 

“FRIEND”  KFG.  CO.,  123  East  Ave.,  GASP0RT.N.  Y. 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May,  June  and  July  planting. 
Just  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants  at  Vt 
the  cost.  Also  Raspberry.  Blackberry 
and  other  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Trees.  Shrubs,  Plants, 
Vines,  free-  Address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Quaker 


Potatoes  -  Oats  -  Barley  -  Silage  Corn 
Husking  Corn  -  Cabbage 
From  HIGH  YIELDING,  TESTED 
STRAINS.  Inspected  for  disease-  Wflle  for  cata[og 
freedom  and  purity.  a„d  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


Steuben  County  Potato  Growers  Meet 


SOME  800  potato  growers  in  Steuben 
County  attended  the  second  annual 
Convention  held  at  Cohocton  recently, 
and  heard  interesting  discussions  on 
many  phases  of  the  potato  industry. 
The  meetings  held  in  the  Warner 
Opera  House  were  presided  over  by  C. 
D.  Wolcott,  Atlanta;  Charles  Noble, 
Prattsburg;  Frank* French,  Wallace; 
C.  A.  Silke,  Rexville;  Earl  Coye,  Co¬ 
hocton,  and  Leo  Briggs  of  Fremont. 
The  discussions  of  the  first  day  were 
on  potato  diseases  by  C.  H.  Chupp  and 
the  outlook  for  the  1929  potato  deal 
and  potato  marketing  by  M.  P_.  Ras¬ 
mussen  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  first  talk  on  Thursday  morning 
was  a  summary  of  the  economic  sur¬ 
vey  of  potato  production  in  Steuben 
County  in  which  V.  B.  Hart  based  his 
talk  on  cost  figures  taken  on  49  Steu¬ 
ben  County  farms.  R.  L.  Gillett  of 
Albany,  in  charge  of  crop  reports,  told 
how  crop  reports  are  made.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  Prof.  E.  V.  Hardenburg 
led  a  discussion  on  seed  and  fertilizer 
and  F.  G.  Phillips  of  the  Market  Bas¬ 
ket  Stores,  talked  on  trade  require¬ 
ments  and  chain  store  buying  of  pota¬ 
toes. 

A  Potato  Grading  Demonstration 

A  demonstration  of  potato  grading 
was  given  Friday  morning  by  H.  S. 
Duncan,  Inspector  in  Charge.  George 
W.  Lamb,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Certified  Seed  Potato  Growers 
Association  of  Utica,  told  how  seed 
growers  cooperate  to  market  the  crop. 

C.  R.  White,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
talked  to  a  full  house  Friday  after¬ 
noon.  Awards  to  winners  of  the  slogan 
contest  conducted  by  the  farm  bureau 
in  its  potato  improvement  program, 
were  made  by  R.  C.  Turnbull,  president 
of  the  Bath  National  Bank.  The  win¬ 
ners  were:  1.  Clinton  &  Douglas  York, 
Greenwood;  2.  Lena  Martin,  Kanona; 
3.  Pauline  Coots,  Howard;  4.  Roberta 
Stephens,  Greenwood;  5.  Barbara 
Burns,  Howard;  6.  Harry  Meyer,  Can- 
isteo;  7.  Winona  Williams,  Arkport;  8. 
Chas.  Davis,  Hornell;  9.  Elizabeth 
Teribury,  Andover;  10.  Vernon  Pickle, 
Fremont;  11.  Amber  Case,  Greenwood; 
and  12.  Eva  Saxton,  Cohocton.  A  total 
of  $100  in  cash  prizes  was  awarded  to 
the  twelve  winners.  Clinton  York’s 
slogan  was  “Better  potatoes  is  the 
growing  demand,  use  better  seed,  bet¬ 
ter  care,  and  better  land.” 

Earl  Coye  and  Lee  Edmonds  of  Co¬ 
hocton,  received  gold  medals  as  pre¬ 
mier  potato  growers  from  E.  V.  Hard¬ 
enburg,  secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Potato  Club,  Mr.  Coye  winning  third 
and  Edmonds  10th  in  the  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Club.  Geo.  Adams,  Co¬ 
hocton;  Murray  McNaughton,  Hor¬ 
nell;  Martin  Quanz,  Wayland,  and  Rob¬ 


ert  Van  Wormer,  Atlanta,  received  rib¬ 
bons  for  their  exhibits  in  the  Steuben 
County  exhibit  which  won  first  prize  in 
the  4-H  potato  show  at  Utica  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  other  exhibitors  were  Her¬ 
man  Strobel,  Arkport;  Erwin  Kurtz 

and  Martin  Mark,  Wayland;  Carl 

Fleishman  and  Clifford  Wheaton,  Co¬ 
hocton,  and  Delos  Conderman,  Hor¬ 
nell. 

Old  Time  Fiddlers  Entertain 

A  feature  of  the  afternoon’s  pro¬ 

gram  was  an  old-time  fiddler’s  contest 
in  which  Byron  King  of  Wayland,  won 
first  honors;  Henry  Morse  of  Bath, 

second;  and  Floyd  Sauerbier  of  Way- 
land,  third.  # 

There  were  three  classes  in  the  po¬ 
tato  show  which  was  judged  by  Geo. 
Lamb  and  E.  V.  Hardenburg.  The  blue 
ribbon  in  the  seed  class  went  to  E.  C. 
Hollenbeck  of  Tully;  Charles  Noble, 
Prattsburg,  won  second;  and  E.  C. 
Hollenbeck,  Tully,  third;  Lewis  At¬ 
wood,  Avoca,  fourth;  C.  D.  Wolcott, 
Atlanta,  fifth;  E.  C.  Hollenbeck,  Tully, 
sixth;  George  Mehlenbacher,  Cohocton, 
seventh;  Noble  Bros.,  Cohocton,  eighth; 
Clair  Wallace,  Cohocton,  ninth;  and 
Leo  Briggs,  Fremont,  tenth.  The  place¬ 
ments  in  the  table  stock  class  were  as 
follows:  Deyo  Van  Wormer  of  Atlanta, 
first;  Erwin  Wise,  Cohocton,  second; 
H.  A.  Stanton,  Atlanta,  third;  Floyd 
Newman,  Wallace,  fourth;  C.  D.  Wol¬ 
cott  of  Cohocton,  fifth;  Bernard  Mark, 
Wayland,  sixth;  Lee  Edmonds,  Cohoc¬ 
ton,  seventh;  Murray  Loveland,  Cohoc¬ 
ton,  eighth;  Arthur  Zimmer,  Cohocton, 
ninth;  and  Fred  Mehlenbacher  of  Way- 
land,  tenth.  In  the  junior  exhibit  Rob¬ 
ert  Van  Wormer  of  Atlanta,  won  first; 
Geo.  Adams,  Cohocton,  second;  Murray 
McNaughton  of  Hornell,  third;  Erwin 
Kurtz,  Wayland,  fourth;  Harry  Coye, 
Cohocton,  fifth;  Martin  Quanz,  Way- 
land,  sixth;  Carl  Fleishman,  Cohocton, 
seventh;  Floyd  Edwards,  Avoca, 
eighth;  Ernest  Wise,  Cohocton,  ninth; 
and  Delos  Conderman,  Hornell,  tenth. 

A  show  of  potato  machinery  was 
held  in  the  Hoyt  Garage  through  the 
courtesy  of  local  machinery  dealers 
and  leading  manufacturers.  Several 
fertilizer  companies  had  booths  in  the 
Convention  Hall. — Wm.  Stempfle. 


We  have  recently  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  about  growing  mush¬ 
rooms.  We  suggest  that  any  one  in¬ 
terested  in  mushrooms  either  for  home 
use  or  market,  secure  a  copy  of  Far¬ 
mers  Bulletin  1587,  Mushroom  Culture 
for  Amateurs,  which  has  just  been  put 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agiculture. 
The  bulletin  is  free  and  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  to  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C 


I 


Steuben  County  Juniors  Win  At  State  Potato  Show — Left  to  right:  Ge°J^. 
Adams,  Cohocton;  Murray  McNaughton,  Hornell;  Martin  Quanz,  vr  ay  ^ 
Robert  Van  Wormer,  Atlanta;  Erwin  Kurtz,  Wayland;  Carl  Fleish™a  ’ 
hocton;  Delos  Conderman,  Hornell. 
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Greening  Seed  Increases 
Yield  of  Potatoes 

WE  have  frequently  heard  discus¬ 
sions  as  to  the  results  of  green¬ 
ings  or  sprouting  of  potatoes  previous 
to  planting.  Recent  experiments  at 
the  Canadian  Experiment  Station 
throw  some  light  on  this  subject.  It 
is  of  course  possible  that  more  differ¬ 
ence  would  be  noted  there  than  would 
be  farther  south  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  territory. 

This  experiment  has  run  for  five 
years  during  which  time  the  potatoes 
which  were  greened  were  exposed  for 
six  weeks  before  planting  to  subdued 
light  at  a  temperature  of  40  or  50  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  Following  are  the 
results  of  the  experiment: 

.  Average  ..  Yield 
number  of  per  acre 
days  from  Five-year 
Variety  Treatment  planting  average 

until  ready  market- 
for  use  able 

bush.  lb. 

Irish  Cobbler . 1 . ..Sprouted  .  70.8  316  8 

Irish  Cobbler . .Unsprouted  82.6  272  8 

Green  Mountain . Sprouted  80.0  372  28 

Green  Mountain . . Unsprouted  89.0  341  — 

This  shows  that  Irish  cobblers  from 
greened  or  sprouted  seed  were  ready  to 
use  12  days  earlier  than  from  un¬ 
sprouted  tubers  and  that  an  average 
increase  in  yield  of  44  bushels  of  mar¬ 
ketable  potatoes  was  obtained.  Where 
Green  Mountains  were  planted  they 

matured  9  days  earlier  and  gave  21 

bushels  more  per  acre. 


Millet  As  a  Nurse  Crop  of 
Hay 

Will  it  be  all  right  to  seed  timothy  and 
clover  with  millet  instead  of  with  oats. — 
A.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

WE  doubt  whether  you  would  get 
good  results  by  seeding  timothy 
and  clover  with  millet.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  millet  is  a  hot  weather  crop 
and  is  not  ordinarily  seeded  until  corn 
planting  time  which  would  be  too  late 
to  get  a  good  seeding  of  hay.  Even  if 
you  could  seed  it  early  the  millet  makes 
such  a  dense  growth  that  we  believe  it 
would  tend  to  smother  out  the  grass 
seed. 


Sweet  Clover  for  Hay 

Would  it  be  possible  to  graze  sweet 
clover,  early  in  the  spring  and  check  its 
growth,  so  that  it  can  be  cut  for  hay 
about  the  same  time  that  timothy  and 
clover  should  be  cut? — R.  D.,  New  York. 

SWEET  clover  is  recommended  for 
pasture  rather  than  for  hay,  al¬ 
though  some  dairymen  report  excellent 
results  from  it  as  hay.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  graze  the  sweet  clover  early  in 
the  season,  so  that  it  will  not  grow  too 
■nature  before  time  to  cut  it  for  hay. 


Fertilizer  Applied  to  Pota¬ 
toes  Shows  in  Grain 

What  causes  the  grain  to  grow  better 
JVer  potato  rows  where  grain  follow's  po- 
^toes  and  is  there  any  way  that  this  can 
prevented?— R.  M.,  New  York. 

I T  is  probable  that  the  phosphoric  acid 
‘■n  the  fertilizer  applied  to  the  pota- 
t0es  is  the  principal  cause  of  this  tend- 
®CY-  One  possible  way  of  stopping  it 
■vould  be  to  broadcast  the  major  part 
0i  the  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  then  to  apply  a  mixed 
utilizer  relatively  low  in  phosphorus 
111  the  potato  row. 


buying  Concentrated  Super¬ 
phosphate 

there  any  marked  difference  in  the 
Bh  Phosphoric  acid  in  the  16%  phos- 
L,  as  compared  with  40%  superphos- 
Phate?-F.  G.,  New  York. 

WHERE  40%  superphosphate  sells 
»  for  $46.  a  comparable  price  for  the 
would  be  $18.50.  Where  one  has 
draw  this  material  a  long  distance, 
would  be  well  to  consider  buying  the 
ot?re  concentrated  material.  On  the 
„  er  hand,  the  16%  goods  contains 
Yo  k  >rab*e  landplaster.  While  New 
buv  i  S*'a*:e  farmers  are  not  advised  to 
o,£,,ahhplaster,  it  is  probable  that  it  is 
0rtb  drawing  home. 


Is  your  farm  machinery 
ready  for  spring? 


Now  is  the  time  to  Jill  up  with  Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil 

IF  YOU  go  to  your  nearest  Socony  dealer  today  he  will  tell 
you  about  Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil  and  how  it  insures 
long  life  for  your  tractors. 

Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil  is  made  from  the  finest  paraffin 
base  crudes.  Lubrication  experts  agree  that  paraffin  base 
crudes  make  the  best  motor  oils. 

Put  this  oil  in  your  tractors.  It  means  quieter,  more  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  And  it  greatly  reduces  wear.  Remember, 
too,  that  for  true  Socony  performance  you  should  use  Socony 
Special  Gasoline. 

Then  your  tractors  will  be  ready  for  a  real  summer’s 
work.  And  you  will  secure  the  protection  that  only  Socony 
products  can  give. 

SDCOfiY 

•  f  o  v  %  or  r 

GASOLINE  •  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  -  PARABASE  MOTOR  OILS  -  990-A  MOTOR  OIL  FOR  FORDS 


The  “Royal”  * - 

Modern  Bathroom 


Includes 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Le  Roy 

(Evans-Superior) 

Potato  Planter 


High  percentage  of  accuracy 
in  operation — a  leader  since  1895. 
Extras  for  all  old  models. 

Ask  for  circular . 

Le  Roy  Plow  Company,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
Makers  oi  Farm  Implements 


rSPRING  SALE 


■\ 


thtub.  Porcelain  Toilet  and  enamel¬ 
ed  Wash  Basin.  Complete  art  P*  A 
with  all  Fittings  and  Five-  (fr  L_  *1,  .ill 
Year  Guaranteed  Materials.  J)  "a  / 


TIT  ^  v  The  Freight 

▼  ▼  C  Cty  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IN6ERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLIj  FAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Fainting  for  Durability.  Fit  Eli  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FIIKFAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Faint  Factory  in  America.  list.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN.  13  PARK  ROW.  NEW  YORK 
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Our 

Job 

is  to  Save 

Mane^MJeu. 


TO  HELP  our  customers  make  their  money 
go  further  is  one  of  the  principal  aims  of 
us  Farm  Service  Hardware  Men.  At  our 
stores  we  maintain  a  rigid  rule— that  every  article 
we  sell,  no  matter  how  little  or  how  much  you 
pay  for  it,  must  give  the  utmost  in  value  for  your 
money.  It  is  our  effort  to  protect  you  against 
poor  goods  that  are  only  a  waste  of  your  money. 
The  more  you  trade  at 4 ‘tag”  stores  the  more 
you  will  find  that  they  are  your  everyday  short 
cut  to  thrift  in  hardware  of  all  kinds. 


In  planning  your  spring  building  and 
improvements,  pay  strict  attention  to 
the  hardware  you  use.  To  be  thor¬ 
oughly  and  correctly  informed  as  to 
the  nearest  things  and  the  best  values, 
go  to  a  “Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Store  for  complete  information.  It 
will  be  gladly  given. 


Look  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


HARDWARE 

Stores 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  persona!  help 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases* 


Heals  the  Teat- 

Keeps  It  Open 

These  new,  soft- surfaced  dilators  keep  open 
and  soothe  the  injured  teat  while  the  medi¬ 
cated  ointment  quickly  heals  the  tissues. 
For  positive  results  in  treating  Spider,  Ob- 
sructions.  Cut  or  Bruised  Teats,  Hard 
Milkers,  keep  Dr.  Naylor’s  Dila¬ 
tors  on  hand.  Bounded  end  for 
easy  insertion.  absorbent 
texture  carries  healing 
medication  into  the  teat 
canal. 

DR.  NAYLOR 

Medicated 

TEAT 
DILATORS 

36  Dilators,  packed 
in  jar  of  medicated 
ointment  mailed  post¬ 
paid  for  SI,  if  your 
dealer  does  not  hare  our 
products  in  stock.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR, 

Dept.  7  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Bonus  for  Live  Rats 


25c  plus  your  money 
back,  if  Tempto  Rat 
Killer  fails  to  get  them  all. 
ONLY  KIND,  not  a 
squill  or  other  poison. 
Harmless  to  anything  but  Rats  and  Mice. 
Pests  die  outside.  Proved  by  thousands. 

Send  no  money — just  your  name  to  Imperial  Labr., 
1008  Coca  Cola  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  for  a  large 
$2.00  Farm  Size  pkg. — enough  for  200  Bats — for  only 
one  dollar,  on  15-Days’  Trial.  If  there  is  a  live  one 
left,  the  dollar  you  paid  the  postman  (with  postage), 
plus  25c  for  jour  trouble,  will  bo  cheerfully  mailed. 
You  risk  nothing,  so  write  today. 


For  hefsee,  cattle,  hs|S 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Ucavcsor  money  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co, 
Toledo,  Ohio, 


A 

Single-Tube 
System 
—  now 
]/2  -METAL 


R 


Double 

Unit 


ead  what 
DrlarrSays 

“I  have  used  other  milkers  and 
have  seen  other  makes  in  use  at 
various  farms,  but  feel  that  for 
simplicity,  economy,  ease  of  op¬ 
eration  and  washing  the  Burrell 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  class.” 

—Dr.  A.  J.  Tarr,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalog 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean.” 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation  1  Single 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y.  Unit 


I  il  illl 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Remove  Soft  Swellings 


with  Absorb!  nc.  It  is  remarkably 
effective  but  does  notblisternor 
remove  the  hair.  You  eau  work 
the  horscatthcsamc  time.  32.50 
at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Write  for  horse  book  4-BfreeX 

A  useruriles:* Had  one  boree  with  swell* 
«ng  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bottle 
'  Absorbing  cleaned  themo£  tiotaf  ODr 
{going  aottodend  %cdL** 


ABSORBINE 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Plan  Now  for  Next  Fall’s  Milk  Supply 


Those  of  us  who 
live  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  and  are  giving  thought 
to  the  question  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  milk  to  meet  market  requirements 
next  fall  are  confronted  with  what 
seems  to  be  conflicting  evidence. 

In  its  preliminary  statement,  the 
Milk  Supply  Stabilization  Committee 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  industry’s 
most  burdensome  surplus  occurs  in 
January,  February  and  March.  Yet  in 
the  latter  part  of  February,  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  exception 
to  the  rule  came,  when  there  was  a 
shortage  of  cream  which  of  course 
means  a  shortage  of  milk.  A  few 
smaller  dealers  who  apparently  do  not 
rely  upon  a  dependable  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  their  cream,  found  themselves 
short  and  demanded  the  immediate  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  area,  in  order  to  get 
some  cream.  If  they  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  in  this  demand,  then  by  the 
same  token  the  milk  shed  would  have 
been  extended  with  obvious  results. 
Fortunately  for  the  benefit  of  all,  some 
of  the  larger  purveyors  who  had  sup¬ 
plies,  came  to  the  rescue  and  averted 
an  impending  crisis. 

About  Cream  Requirements 

No  less  an  authority  than  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  reveals  the  fact 
that  it  requires  around  18  per  cent  of 
the  milk  to  meet  cream  requirements. 
Within  the  past  few  years  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  uninspected  cream  by  New 
York  City  has  been  more  rigidly  en¬ 
forced.  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  price  of  cream  in  New  York  City 
in  the  past,  and  the  price  of  uninspect¬ 
ed  cream  just  outside  can  not  but  ap¬ 
preciate  what  this  means  to  dairymen 
supplying  New  York  City. 

The  acute  shortage  of  milk  last  fall 
was  for  a  period  of  a  few  days — prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  a  week — although 
the  demand  was  close  up  to  the  supply 
for  some  considerable  time. 

The  Stabilization  Committee  states 
as  a  result  of  its  findings,  that  the 
milk  shed  can  supply  the  milk,  that  a 
sharp  reduction  in  prices  in  early 
spring  shows  a  reduced  production  in 
November  following  and  that  uncon¬ 
trolled  independent  milk  caused  a  drop 
in  prices  a  year  ago.  It  has  been  shown 
that  classified  price  plan  of  selling  has 
relatively  increased  the  early  summer 
prices,  and  reduced  fall  prices.  The 
producers  uniformly  say  that  they 
must  produce  milk  when  it  will  make 
the  most  money,  and  from  indications 
that  seems  to  he  in  May  and  June. 
They  also  uniformly  say  that  they  can 
and  will  produce  sufficient  milk  in  fall 
and  winter  if  the  price  is  high  enough 
to  make  it  an  inducement. 

If  these  statements  are  true,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  disputed,  how 
are  we  to  reconcile  them? 

Cream  Should  Be  Supplied  By 
Milk  Shed 

If  these  statements  are  true,  and 
the  fluid  market  should  also  help  sup¬ 
ply  the  cream  requirements.  Failure 
to  do  so  may  result  in  a  repetition  of 
what  happened  in  February  and  we 
may  find  our  milk  shed  extended,  or 
that  buyers  will  purchase  their  milk 
from  the  source  that  can  supply  them 
with  cream  also.  We  may  find  that 
the  temporary  expedients  now  being 
urged  should  be  heeded,  that  it  will  be 
money  well  invested  to  produce  the 
milk  necessary  to  meet  the  situation 
next  fall,  and  that  if  sharp  reductions 
in  prices  in  the  spring  months  or  any 
time  of  heavy  surplus  are  to  be  avert¬ 
ed,  some  agency  with  sufficient  author¬ 
ity  or  strength  must  control  the  sup¬ 
ply  thereby  regulating  and  stabilizing 
prices. 

The  producers  of  this  milk  shed  are 
in  a  position  hardly  to  be  thought  of 
years  ago.  Think  of  the  conditions 
now.  We  have  hearty  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  City  Health  Depart¬ 
ment;  a  protective  wall  around  our 


producing  area;  a 
place  for  surplus  at 
reasonable  prices,  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  most  dealers.  Twelve  years 
ago  there  were  complaints  by  the 
thousand,  of  unjust  treatment  by  city 
inspectors,  producers  were  cheated  on 
butterfat  tests,  there  was  a  surplus 
nearly  twelve  months  of  the  year  and 
fights  to  make  dealers  keep  their 
plants  open  and  take  it,  strikes  threat¬ 
ened  every  few  months  with  but  few 
places  for  the  milk  except  to  dump  it, 
and  eighty-five  to  ninety  thousand 
dairymen  fighting  that  each  one  should 
get  the  same  price. 

Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  it,  oth¬ 
ers  have  not.  When  there  is  no  threat¬ 
ening  common  enemy  to  fight  we  seem 
to  have  to  quarrel  among  ourselves. 
Business  acumen  demands  that  we 
save  and  preserve  the  results  obtained. 
It  is  about  time  we  dismissed  prejudice 
and  feeling  and  call  in  sound  judgment 
and  keep  this  protective  wall.  If  the 
dairymen  ever  had  a  common  cause  re¬ 
quiring  united  action  it  is  now. 


Short  Time  Producers 

EVEN  old-timers  among  dairymen 
are  often  fooled  by  the  cow  who  is  a 
short-time  producer.  There  are  quite 
a  few  cows  that  give  a  lot  of  milk 
when  they  first  freshen,  iwid  the  man 
who  walks  out  with  a  brimming  pail 
from  such  a  cow  concludes  that  she  is 
a  real  producer.  However,  he  may  he 
too  busy  to  notice  that  her  production 
falls  off  rapidly  and  that  possibly  be¬ 
fore  the  third  month  of  lactation  she  is 
close  to  the  boarder  class. 

Another  way  that  dairymen  are 
often  fooled  by  apparently  good  cows 
is  by  their  low  production  of  butter- 
fat.  The  farmer  often  wonders  why 
he  gets  no  better  tests  at  the  milk  sta¬ 
tion  or,  if  he  happens  to  be  separating 
his  milk,  why  there  is  so  little  cream. 
The  reason  is  often  found  in  two  or 
three  individuals  in  the  herd  that  are 
naturally  low  butterfat  producers.  If 
their  milk  were  sold  alone,  it  would  not 
meet  the  state  law  requirements. 

If  these  cows  give  a  lot  of  milk,  and 
if  there  are  enough  good  butterfat  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  heard  to  over-balance, 
this  does  not  matter.  But  if  you  are 
having  trouble  in  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  for  butterfat,  it  might  pay  you 
to  locate  the  cows  that  are  making  the 
trouble. 

The  only  answer  to  both  of  these 
problems  of  individuals  with  short- 
time  production  and  low  butterfat  is 
to  weigh  the  milk  regularly  of  every 
cow  for  a  time  and  test  for  butterfat 
content. 


Why  Milk  Sometimes  Has  a 
Bad  Odor 

ONE  of  the  irritating  problems  of 
the  everyday  dairy  business  is  get¬ 
ting  a  hatch  of  milk  every  little  while 
that  is  off  in  flavor  or  has  objection¬ 
able  odor. 

There  are  quite  a  few  feeds  that  in¬ 
fluence  the  quality,  and  particularly 
the  flavor  of  milk.  For  example 
pasture  grasses,  soiling  crops,  and  car¬ 
rots  impart  a  yellowish  tinge  to  milk 
fat.  But  there  are  other  feeds,  which, 
due  to  small  quantities  of  oils  which 
they  contain,  give  a  had  flavor  to  mil 
apparent  to  everybody.  Some  of  these 
feeds  are  onions,  leeks,  which  the  ca  - 
tie  may  pick  up  in  the  pasture,  turnips, 
rape,  etc.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  us 
some  of  these  feeds  as  a  part  of  t 
ration,  they  should  be  fed  always  aft 
and  never  before  the  milking. 

Sometimes  when  a  cow  is  far  al°  & 
in  lactation  her  milk  grows  bitter  a 
distasteful.  Eckles,  a  dairy  authority, 
states  that  so  far  as  he  has  observ  > 
this  occurs  only  when  the  animal  is 
advanced  in  pregnancy  and  rarely  V 
pens  when  green  feed  is  supplied. 
(Continued  from  Opposite  Page/ 


By  R.  D.  Cooper 
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~  you  need 
a  silo 

You  Need  a 

UNADILLA 

....the  strongest,  safest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  silo  on  the  market. 

Because  of  its  perfect,  air-tight, 
water-tight  and  frost  repelling  con¬ 
struction,  the  Unadilla  preserves 
every  pound  of  green  corn  or  other 
silage  put  into  it.  The  valuable 
juices  are  retained  and  there  is 
never  any  risk  of  mouldy  silage. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  big,  free  cata¬ 
log.  Learn  of  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted. 

Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  rats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


YOU  WILL  LIKE  ONE 

of  these 

Fast  Milking,  Simple,  Dependable 
ANDERSON  MILKERS 
Best  Teat  Cups  Units  and  Design 
Finest  Quality  Throughout.  Single  and 
Double  Units  Milk  One  to  Four 
Cows  at  Once 


ELECTRIC  MILKER 

Plugs  into  any  lamp  socket.  Power  costs  %c  per  hour. 
Milks  with  very  low  Suction  and  Pressure. 


ENGINE  MILKER 

Dairymen  who  know  from  experience  with  various 
makes  of  milkers  what  milkers  will  accomplish  buy 
Anderson  Milkers  because  they  milk  better  and  are 
Inore  Practical.  Let  us  send  you  complete  information. 

ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  Inc. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Quality  Milkers  at  Low  Cost 


/vwruAji 


Get  our  prices  on 
your  Barn  Equipment 
first!  You’ll  save  money 
— now  and  later — by  invest¬ 
ing  in  Rochester-made  Quality. 
Cow  Stanchions,  Steel  Stalls,  Hay 
Carriers,  Litter  Carriers,  Water 
Basins,  Tracking,  Slings,  Pulleys, 
Repairing,  etc.  Write  for  Catalog 
and  prices  on  your  needs. 

ROCHESTER  BARN  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
185  NORTH  WATER  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


^hen  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


( Continued  On  Opposite  Page) 
writes  that  reducing  the  grain  ration 
and  giving  two  or  three  doses  of  Ep¬ 
som  salts  may  remove  the  trouble. 

Henry  and  Morrison  in  their  book, 
“Feeds  and  Feeding’’,  comment  on  this 
problem  of  odors  and  taste  in  milk 
very  interestingly  as  follows: 

It  is  probable  that  the  milk  of  every 
cow,  aside  from  the  influence  of  feed, 
possesses  a  distinctly  individual  flavor 
too  delicately  fine  to  be  observed  by 
most  humans,  but  plainly  noticed  by 
others.  It  may  be  that  in  the  future, 
when  the  grosser  problems  now  per¬ 
plexing  the  dairymen  have  been  solved, 
it  will  be  found  that  certain  cows  yield 
a  peculiarly  palatable  milk.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  then  through 
selection  there  may  be  established 
breeds  or  families  possessing  this  ultra- 
refined  and  most  desirable  quality. 

“The  whole  subject  of  odors  and 
flavors  in  milk  and  dairy  products  is 
greatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  ability  of 
different  individuals  to  detect  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  them.  Flavors  and  odors 
plainly  evident  to  one  person  are  un¬ 
noticed  by  another.  Often  odors  and 
flavors  charged  to  feed  or  cow  are  due 
to  contamination  of  the  milk  in  the 
stable  or  elsewhere,  after  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow.” 


Minimum  Amount  of  Whole 
Milk  for  Calves 

What  is  the  minimum  amount  of  whole 
milk  that  can  be  used  in  growing  a  good 
calf? 

THE  Ohio  station  raised  good  calves 
with  skim  milk,  and  skim  milk 
powder  and  fed  only  from  130  to  180 
pounds  of  whole  milk.  The  New  Jersey 
station  has  raised  calves  without  skim 
milk  by  feeding  whole  milk  for  three 
weeks,  and  gradually  discontinuing  the 
whole  milk  during  the  fourth  week. 
This  would  require  approximately  300 
pounds  of  whole  milk. 

Where  skim  milk  is  not  available  the 
New  York  State  College  recommends 
feeding  some  whole  milk  until  the  calf 
is  from  fifty  to  sixty  days  old  which 
will  require  from  400  to  500  pounds. 


Drying  Off  Heavy  Producers 

We  have  a  cow  that  we  can  dry  off 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Can  you 
give  us  any  suggestions? — D.  C.,  New 
York. 

WHERE  a  cow  is  on  pasture  she 
may  be  brought  into  the  barn  and 
fed  on  hay  only.  Where  cows  are  in  the 
barn  omit  all  grain  and  if  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  is  being  fed,  substitute  a 
poorer  grade  of  hay.  Milk  her  only 
once  a  day  and  then  every  other  day, 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  she  will  go 
for  five  or  six  days  without  milking,  it 
is  usually  safe  to  omit  milking  alto¬ 
gether.  As  soon  as  she  is  dry,  feed  a 
good  fitting  ration  in  order  to  get  her 
in  the  best  possible  condition  before 
freshening. 


Fitting  Cows  for  Official 
Testing 

We  are  planning  to  do  some  official 
testing  on  a  few  cows.  How  should  we 
go  about  fitting  them  for  the  test? — C.  R., 
New  York. 

FIRST  your  cows  should  be  dry  a 
little  longer  than  usual,  at  least  two 
months  and  preferably  three.  The  cows 
should  be  fed  legume  hay,  silage  and  a 
good  fitting  ration.  If  you  want  to  home 
mix  a  good  ration,  use  30  pounds  hom¬ 
iny,  30  pounds  wheat  bran,  30  pounds 
ground  oats,  and  10  pounds  of  oil  meal. 
Usually  an  animal  can  be  fed  all  she 
will  clean  up  of  this  ration.  The  idea 
is  to  get  her  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition  so  she  will  have  a  reserve  of 
body  fat  to  draw  on  later  in  the  lac¬ 
tation  period. 


New  York  now  needs  more,  and  big¬ 
ger,  and  better  horses.  The  horse  sit¬ 
uation  is  discussed  in  a  Cornell  bulletin, 
E  169.  A  free  copy  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  college  of  agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Livestock 


Breeders 


CATTLE 


CATTLE 


BIG  SPRI7VG  SALE 


selling  for  the  high 
bid  at  public  auction 


160  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

MAY,  1-2,  1929  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

16th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

in  a  heated  sale  pavilion,  40  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  30  miles  from  Utica, 
50  miles  from  Binghamton,  on  3  railroads,  and  good  highways  in  all  directions. 
Cattle  consigned  from  40  of  the  best  herds  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Vermont. 

ur  A  I  TUV  A11  from  herds  under  State  and  Federal  Supervision— Mostly 
HtAL  1  n  I  Fully  Accredited — 60  day  retest. 

90  Fresh  cows  and  Close  Springers. 

30  Cows  bred  to  freshen  in  the  fall. 

50  Bred  and  Open  heifers,  a  beautiful  lot,  that  will  go  right  out  to  pasture  and 
grow  into  money  for  you. 

25  Bulls  of  Rich  Breeding.  Selected  for  their  type,  breeding  and  quality.  Bulls 
for  the  best  registered  herds,  the  best  part  registered  herds,  and  the  right  kind 
to  head  good  grade  herds.  At  prices  you  can  well  afford  to  pay. 

THIS  IS  THE  SALE  THAT  YOU  SHOULD  ATTEND 

Cattle  placed  aboard  cars,  with  hay  and  bedding  for  journey  free. 

Hundreds  of  dairymen  and  breeders  throughout  all  parts  of  the  east  have 
bought  at  these  sales  with  satisfaction. 

You  can  select  here  just  what  you  are  looking  for,  from  a  large  number,  and 
save  the  time,  and  expense  of  much  travel — and  you  can  buy  at  your  price.  The 
sales  manager  takes  care  of  all  the  details,  and  you  are  assured  of  your  papers 
promptly. 

BE  SURE  THAT  YOU  ARE  ON  HAND  WHEN  THIS  IMPORTANT  SALE  STARTS 

Col.  George  W.  Baxter,  auctioneer.  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 


BULL  CALVES 


offer  the 
following 

sired  by  that  well  bred  bull,  KING  PIEBE  19TH 
a  grandson  of  the  great  K.P.O.P. 

Ear  Tag  No.  260,  born  April  3,  1929 
*  Ear  Tag  No.  261,  born  April  4,  1929 

No.  260  is  out  of  FISHKILL  ARMISTICE  MAY  DEKOL,  whose  dam,  FISH- 
KILL  DICHTER  INKA  COLANTHA,  produced  105.50  lbs.  of  butter  and 
2349.60  lbs.  of  butter  in  30  days. 

No.  261  is  out  of  FISHKILL  INKA  LADY  TRIUMPH  DEKOL,  whose  sire, 
HENGERVELD  HOMESTEAD  DEKOL  4TH,  has  22  A.R.O.  daughters. 


These  fine 
young  bulls 
are  offered  at 


$75 

ils,  1 

FISHKILL  FARMS 


o  o 

F.O.B. 


if  sold  within 
thirty  days  of 
date  of  birth. 


For  full  details,  terms  of  sale ,  etc.,  write 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner, 
461-4th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey 

MAY 


1929 


1929 


SUN  MON  THE  WED  THU  FRI  SAT  . 

:  ;  l 

in  20  2)  71 23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31 

CMAY  15  •  Annual  Meeting.  Commodore  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

16 .  National  Sale,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

17 :  Coventry-Florham  Sale,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

18:  Ward  Acres  Dispersal,  New  Rochelle, 
New  York. 


opportunity  is  open  during  Guernsey  Week  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  auction  some  of  the  greatest  animals  of  the  breed 

« - - -  ■  ---  '  ■ 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION^  WRITE 


^  m . 

J  "rjii 

«  0„ovVs>lfc 


’jtiemsey 

ub 


'PETER80R0,  Mi  H, 


QUALITY  HEREF0RDS 

Young  bulls  about  ready  for  service;  Also  young  re¬ 
bred  cows,  with  calves  at  side. 

William  J.  Lillis,  Owner,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


rnn  SAIF  Six  live-year  old  Jersey  cows  fresh  and 
a  UIv.  jnLL  springers.  Ten  head  of  yearling  heifers. 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  four  yearling  bulls,  two  Hol- 
steins,  one  Ayrshire,  one  Jersey. 

EARL  WHITE,  ARCADE,  NEW  YORK 


Pure  Bred  and  High  gra«je  T.  B.  tested 
Canadian  Holstein  cows  and  heifers, 
fresh  and  near  fresh.  Car  lots  or  less. 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


Two  carloads,  fresh  and  close-up 
springers,  3  to  6  years  old,  all 
Federal  tested. 

Prices  from  $135  to  $165.  Delivered  by  truck. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Phone  6F5,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  YEARLING  GUERNSEY  BULL, 

line  type  and  breeding,  good  condition,  vigorous.  Brice  $100 

PROPERS  FARM,  SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y. 

CANADIAN  H0LSTE1NS  OR  COLORED  COWS 

Fresh  milkers,  twenty-five  quart  cows;  young,  right  and 
tested.  Car  lots,  $115.00  per  head.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Dealers  preferred. 

Murdie  A.  McLennan,  Lancaster,  Ontario,  Canada 


FOB  SALE — At  all  times  Guernsey  and  Holstein  cows 
and  heifers  in  carload  lots.  FRED  JENSEN,  Waupaca. 
Wis. 


SWINE 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  kind  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
your  money. 

6-8  wks.  old,  $5.50  ea. ;  8-9  wks.  old,  $6.00  ea. 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  crqps,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
irioney  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

MISHAWUN  HOAD,  WOBURN.  MASS. 

1J.  S.  No  pigs)  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 

*  SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  ne\er  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  . .  $5.00 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  $5.50 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


OLD  RELIABLE 
STOCK 


Heavy  legged,  square  backed.  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed.  Boland  China  and  Chester  crossed,  Barrows, 
boars  or  sows  6-8  weeks  old  $5.00 — S  to  10  weeks  old 
$5.50  each.  Fancy  Berksliives,  also  Chester  Whites,  2 
nonths  old  Sows  ana  unrelated  Boars,  $6.50  each.  10 
days  trial  or  your  money  back.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 
Crating  free  of  charge.  Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

REGISTERED  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  PIGS. 

The  mortgage  lifters.  When  buying,  whv  not  ybuv  the 
best.  Seventeen  years  careful  breeding.  We  ship  C.O.D. 

GEORGE  N.  RUPRACHT,  MALLORY,  N.  Y. 


490)  12 


er 
World 


ALL 
SIZES 
AND  STYLES 

WICO 
Magneto 
Equipped 

300,000 In  Use  the  Woi 

A  wonderful  engine  for  the  home, 
farm,  shop  or  mill.  The  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  pumping,  feed 
grinding,  shelling,  sawing,  cream 
separating,  churning  and  similar 
work.  Put  one  to  work  for  you  and 
watch  i.t  pay  for  itself. 

Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1804  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1870 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 
To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City, 
established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free,  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  cmnmtsion 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Ship  BROILERS™" 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 
Calves,  Lambs  and  Eggs 

Write  or  wire  for  quotations,  tags,  market  con¬ 
ditions,  ete'VPrompt  returns — Top  prices — Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  25,  years  experience.  Try  us. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc., 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


n  i  nnn  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
J«  LI.  8  A  SEN  of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
"  Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Av„  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  WANTED 

10- Acre  Private  Lake 

On  200  acre  farm  priced  at  $2400;  7-room  house,  large 
barn,  poultry  houses;  lots  timber,  50  acres  fields,  va¬ 
riety  fruit,  near  advantages.  Only  part  cash  and  equip¬ 
ment.  horse,  poultry,  hog,  1000-chick  brooder,  crops  in¬ 
cluded.  Pg.  25  big  spring  catalog  1000  bargains,  553 
pictures  WRITE  TODAY'  for  Free  copy.  STROUT 
AGENCY,  255 -R.  Fourth  Ave.  at  20th  St„  N.  Y.  City. 


Have  a  Debate  in  Your 
Grange 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 
for  an  outline  on  the  subject: 

Is  the  young  man  who  chooses 
farming  as  a  life  work  making  a 
mistake  ? 

American  Agriculturist 

461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


American  Agriculturist,  April  27,  1929 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  April  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on 

milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’* 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

i 

Fluid  Milk.... 

3.37 

3.17 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

2.30 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

2.46 

2B 

Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.71 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.35 

2.15 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  oil  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  April  1928  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Mart  in  Better  Shape 


CREAMERY 

SALTED 

Higher  than  extra.... 

Extra  (92sc) . 

84-9 1  y  score . 

Lower  Grades . 


Apr.  17  Apr.  10 


46  -46% 
45%. 

44  -45% 
42%-43% 


45  -45 <4 
-44'/2 
43  -44% 
42% -42% 


Apr.  18, 
1928 
46  -46% 
45  %- 
43%-45% 
42% -43 


The  butter  market  is  in  much  better 
shape  than  it  was  a  week  ago  at  this 
time.  We  have  been  enjoying  a  good 
consumer  demand.  The  chain  stores 
have  been  featuring  a  49c  retail  price 
which  has  stimulated  buying  consider¬ 
ably.  In  addition  we  have  had  good  out¬ 
side  buying,  so  that,  all  in  all,  stocks 
have  been  moving .  well  and  receipts 
have  been  clearing  closely.  Over  the 
week-end  from  April  13  to  April  15, 
we  had  a  more  limited  carry-over  with 
the  result  that  the  week  ending  the 
20th  opened  with  a  firm  market.  Re¬ 
ceipts  early  in  the  week  have  not  been 
too  heavy,  with  the  general  result  that 
prices  have  not  only  held  steady  but 
actually  gained. 

Buyers  have  been  taking  hold  well. 
They  are  still  a  little  cautious  and  are 
not  anticipating  trade  needs  beyond 
the  immediate  future.  However,  they 
are  paying  the  price  and  thereby  keep¬ 
ing  trade  in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  extremely  stormy  weather  that 
we  have  been  experiencing  has  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  market.  Traffic 
in  the  harbor  was  seriously  interfered 
with,  many  car-floats  being  delayed. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  revision  to  win¬ 
try  conditions  had  the  effect  of  chang¬ 
ing  buyers’  minds  about  the  coming  of 
spring. 

There  is  only  one  fly  in  the  ointment; 
New  York  is  above  par  with  Chicago 
and  it  may  be  that  we  will  see  some 
butter  diverted  from  the  West.  If  that 
takes  place  we  are  going  to  see  a  re¬ 
adjustment. 

Slightly  Better  Demand  for  New 
York  Fresh  Cheese 


Apr.  17  Apr.  10 


23  -25 


Apr.  18, 
1928 

22  -22% 


27% -29%  29  -30 


STATE 
FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy .  23  -25 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  27%-29% 

Held  Average . 

There  is  just  enough  improvement 
in  the  demand  for  New  York  State 
whole  milk  flats  to  talk  about.  Al- 


The  Greatest  Advance  in  Chick 
Feeding  in  10  Years! 

Think  of  it,  Chick  Feeders  !  A  complete  perfect  all- 
'mash  ration  for  the  first  eight  weeks— better  than 
ever  before,  and  at  lower  cost! 

When  Beacon  produced  its  famous  Broiler  Feed 
three  years  ago,  skeptics  grunted,  while  Beacon 
users  grew  and  prospered !  And  now ,  comes  this 
even  greater  discovery — a  truly  remarkable  one — 
in  which  science  and  years  of  experiment  have 
produced  an  amazing  new  Chick  Feed  that  gives : 
20%  better  growth,  better  feathering,  excellent 
uniform  fleshing  at  any  age,  uniform  development, 
very  low  mortality,  top  notch 
vitality  and  vigor ! 

Beacon  Starting  Ration  is  COMPLETE — 
all  needed  enzymes,  vitamins,  complete 
minerals,  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  dried  milk. 

No  other  feed  contains  Protozyme  and 
concentrated  cod  liver  oil  *  (Columbia 
University  patents).  Y'ou  add  grit  and 
water,  nothing  else!  And  how  the  chicks 
grow!- 

Prove  this  Yourself!  You’ll  save  money  on 
both  feed  and  chicks.  Ideal  for  Battery  or 
Range  Broodiiig. 

Beacon  Milling  Company, 

Cayuga,  New  York 

*  A  regular  part  of  Beacon  Complete  Starting 
Ration  and  Broiler  Feed,  and  now  available 
in  any  other  Beacon  feed  at  $2.50  a  ton 
extra,  much  cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought 
for  and  mixed  separately. 


though  prices,  as  yet,  show  no  improve¬ 
ment,  the  change  in  sentiment  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  note.  Receipts  are  light,  but  we 
have  not  had  sufficient  demand  to  war¬ 
rant  a  heavier  supply.  The  buying  ele¬ 
ment  has  just  been  strong  enough  to 
absorb  the  arrivals  without  disturbing 
values.  More  cheese  coming  in  would 
have  resulted  in  a  downward  revision 
in  prices. 

The  market  on  New  York  held  flats 
remains  fairly  steady.  Cured  Daisies, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  easier  with  a 
good  many  available  within  the  range 
of  25c  to  25  y2c.  Occasionally  some  very 
light  colored  stock,  made  early,  reaches 
the  cent  premium. 

On  April  1,  holders  of  American 
Cheese  in  public  warehouses  through¬ 
out  the  entire  United  States  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  had  on  hand  45,024,000 
pounds  compared  with  31,887,000 
pounds  on  April  1  last  year.  From 
March  1  to  April  1,  our  cold  storage 
holdings  were  reduced  4,522,000  pounds 
compared  with  4,823,000  pounds  a  year 
ago. 

Egg  Prices  Improve 


NEARBY  WHITE  .. 

Apr.  17 

Apr.  10 

Apr.  18, 
1928 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

34-36 

33  -34 

34  -35 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras.. 

33- 

31  -32 

32  -33 

Extra  Firsts . 

30-32 

30  -30% 

31  -31% 

Firsts  . 

29-29% 

29  -29% 

30  -30% 

Undergrades  . 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

26-29 

27  -31% 

Hennery  . 

34-36 

28%- 31 

33% -35 

Gathered  . 

29-33% 

32  -34 

28%-33 

We  have  had 

a  much  improved  egg 

market  this  week.  On  April  13 

and  15 

Apr.  17  Apr.  10 


FOWLS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

DUCKS,  Nearby.. 
GEESE  . 


30-32 

28-30 


40-55 

35-45 

45-50 

40-45 

26-30 

17-18 


33-35 

.35 


45-50 

40-45 

27-30 

-18 


Apr.  18, 
1928 
30-31 

30-31 

/ 


40-52 

35-45 

-50 

23-24 


horse  race.  Some  were  of  the  opinion 
that  because  arrivals  were  so  heavy 
early  in  the  week,  we  would  see  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  latter  days.  By  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  however,  conditions  had  not 
changed.  It  is  very  evident  at  this 
writing  that  there  were  too  many  fowls 
in  the  market  this  week  and  too  many 
coming  forward  to  hold  up  prices.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  of  the  cars  will  be  di¬ 
verted  and  other  cars  held  on  the  track. 

Express  fowls  have  been  selling 
slowly,  principally  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  freight  market  is  dominating 
the  situation.  Leghorn  fowls  especially 
are  slow.  Broilers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  not  too  plentiful  and  prices  aver¬ 
aged  a  little  higher.  Undoubtedly  the 
severe  storms  these  last  few  days  have 
been  directly  responsible  for  this. 


Old  Potatoes  Dull 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack . 

Bulk.  180  lbs.. 
MAINE 

150  lb.  sack . 

Bulk.  180  lbs— 
PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  I . 

Bulk.  180  lbs— 
LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack 

No.  I . : . 

Bulk,  180  lbs.. 


Apr.  17  Apr.  10 


1.60-1.75 


1.75-2.00 

2.00-2.25 


1.75-2.00 

2.00-2.25 


2.00-2.25 

2.25-Z.50 


2.00-2.25 

2.25-2.50 


Apr.  18, 
1928 
3.50-3.75 


3.25-3.85 

4.00-4.75 


3.60.3.85 


4.50-4.75 

5.35-5.65 


especially  the  buying  element  was  par¬ 
ticularly  active.  Prices  were  carried 
upward  not  only  on  nearbys  but  prac¬ 
tically  all  descriptions.  The  extra  de¬ 
mand  for  large  size  eggs  of  all  colors 
was  influenced  largely  by  the  approach 
of  the  Jewish  Passover.  However,  there 
was  increased  speculative  interest  that 
materially  affected  the  entire  trade.  Up 
to  the  present,  speculative  interest  has 
been  quite  restricted.  Most  of  the  local 
storage  operations  have  been  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character.  The  higher  grades  of 
storage  packings  arriving  here  on  con¬ 
tract  have  often  cost  a  premium  over 
current  quotations  on  the  day  of  ar¬ 
rival.  Many  of  these  have  been  forced 
into  storage  lacking  a  profitable  out¬ 
let.  These  high  cost  goods  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  move  out  as  soon  as  our 
market  advances  to  a  point  that  will 
make  it  profitable  to  offer  them  to  the 
trade. 

Storage  stocks  have  been  accumulat¬ 
ing  less  rapidly  in  New  York  City  than 
they  did  a  year  ago.  However,  in  the 
ten  largest  markets  making  daily  re¬ 
ports  the  into-storage  movement  has 
been  on  the  increase.  From  April  5  to 
April  12  the  holdings  in  these  ten  cities 
have  increased  509,000  cases.  Whereas 
a  year  ago  during  the  same  period  the 
holdings  increased  436,000  cases.  On 
April  12  the  ten  cities  reported  having 
on  hand  966,000  cases,  while  on  May 
12,  1928  those  same  cities  reported 
1,113,000  cases. 

Brown  eggs  of  the  higher  classifica¬ 
tion  have  been  selling  on  par  with  the 
best  grades  of  whites. 

Live  Poultry  Receipts  Heavy 


The  old  potato  market  has  slipped 
hack  a  bit.  Trade  is  very  dull  on  all 
descriptions  and  the  market  as  a  whole 
is  barely  steady. 

During  the  past  week  we  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  visit  with  some  of  the  folks 
in  the  East  end  of  Long  Island  and 
they  say  that  potato  planting  is  a  long 
way  toward  completion.  If  we  have 
much  more  of  this  cloudy,  wet  weather 
it  is  not  going  to  do  that  seed  a  bit  of 
good.  Several  years  ago  we  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  situation  down  on  Long  Island  and 
there  was  considerable  rotting  of  seed, 
in  some  cases  replanting  was  done, 
while  other  growers  took  pot-luck.  We 
are  hoping  that  the  situation  will  not 
be  duplicated  this  year. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

The  live  calf  market  is  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  was  last  week.  Prime  veals 
are  worth  $17.50  although  most  of  the 
arrivals  seldom  bring  better  than 
$16.50. 

Steers  show  material  improvement. 
The  best  are  bringing  $14  with  a  few 
extra  choice  occasionally  higher.  Com¬ 
mon  to  mediums  from  $10  to  $12.75. 

Bulls  are  doing  better.  A  few  have 
reached  $9.75  with  mediums  from  $9  to 
$9.50.  The  range  is  about  a  half  dollar 
above  last  week. 

Cows  are  unchanged.  Prices  ranging 
from  $4.25  to  $8.25.  The  market  is  more 
steady  than  it  was  last  week. 

Hogs  are  steadier  on  the  small  sizes. 
Heavier  weights  are  a  little  lower;  85 
to  130  pounds  $11  to  $11.50;  130  to  160 
pounds  $11.75  to  $12;  165  to  220  pouhds 
$12  to  $12.25. 

Rabbits  are  bringing  a  little  more 
money.  On  April  17  they  were  quoted 
at  24c  to  27c. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


Extremely  heavy  receipts  of  live 
poultry  during  the  first  three  days  of 
the  week  ending  April  20  resulted  in  a 
confused  and  jumbled  live  fowl  market. 
The  situation  on  fowls  was  a  grand 
mix-up.  On  Tuesday  the  16th  there  was 
no  adequate  basis  on  which  to  estab¬ 
lish  buying.  Price  cutting  was  much 
in  evidence,  buyers  were  extremely 
cautious  and  receivers  were  jumpy.  The 
accuracy  of  the  car  listings  for  the 
week  was  in  doubt  and  all  in  all  it  was 
worse  than  a  poker  game,  or  a  crooked 


FUTURES 

Apr.  17 

Apr.  II, 

(At  Chicago) 

1928 

Wheat,  (May)  . 

1.19 

1.47% 

Corn  (Mar.) . 

.93% 

1.0014 

Oats  (Mar.) . 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

-49% 

.57% 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red.. 

1.47% 

1.92% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

1,12% 

1.20% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 

-61% 

.71% 

(At  Buffalo) 

Apr.  13 

Apr.  6 

Grade  Oats . 

34.00 

33.00 

Spring  Bran . 

27.50 

27.50 

Hard  Bran . 

30.00 

30.00 

Standard  Mids . 

26.50 

26.50 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

35.00 

35.00 

Flour  Mids. . 

33.00 

33.00 

Red  Dog . 

37.00 

36.50 

Wh.  Hominy . 

37.00 

36.50 

Yel.  Hominy . 

.  37.00 

37.00 

Corn  Meal . 

39.00 

38.00 

Gluten  Feed . 

42.50 

42.50 

Gluten  Meal . a.. 

52.50 

52.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . 

41.50 

41.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

46.00 

45.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

49.00 

48.00 

Meal  . 

51.00 

51.00 

Lowered  vitality,  from  any 

makes  livestock 

subject 

to  ml 

Apr.  18. 
1928 

1.56% 

1.04% 

.62% 


2,06% 

1.20% 

.77% 

Apr.  I4' 
39.00 

37.50 

41.50 

36.50 

42.50 

40.50 

41.50 
41.00 
41.00 
42.00 
44.75 
57.00 
55.00 

60.50 

62.50 

54.00 


which  animals  of  normal  vigor  laigM 
readily  resist. 
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Farm  News  from 


New  York 


President  Hoover  Sends  Message  To  Congress  Concerning  Farm  Relief  and  the  Tariff 


THE  special  session  of  Congress 
;alled  to  consider  farm  relief  and 
tariff  revision  convened  on  April  15, 
and  on  the  16th  President  Hoover’s 
message  was  read  in  both  Houses.  The 
message  calls  attention  to  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition  of  agriculture  and 
proposes  a  Federal  Farm  Board  to  as¬ 
sist  farmers  to  uneet  their  problems 
and  specifically  disapproves  of  putting 
the  government  in  business,  fixing 
prices  and  imposing  an  equalization 
fee  or  tax  upon  producers. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  print  the 
entire  message  so  we  have  selected 
the  portion  which  appeared  to  be  most 
important  to  our  readers. 

From  President  Hoover’s 
Message 

“The  difficulties  of  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  arise  out  of  a  multitude  of  causes. 
A  heavy  indebtedness  was  inherited  by 
the  industry  from  the  deflation  processes 
of  1920.  Disorderly  and  wasteful  methods 
of  marketing  have  developed.  The  grow¬ 
ing  specialization  in  the  industry  has  for 


Agricultural  Programs 
From  WGY 

12:00  Noon — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  daily  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday — weather  report, 
farm  produce  report,  farm 
talks. 

6:10  P.  M. — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  daily  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday — farm  produce  re¬ 
port,  farm  talk. 

7:30  P.  M. — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  Thursday — Half-hour  ag¬ 
ricultural  program. 


years  been  increasing  the  proportion  of 
products  that  now  leave  the  farm  and,  in 
consequence,  prices  have  been  unduly  de¬ 
pressed  by  congested  marketing  at  the 
harvest  or  by  the  occasional  climatic  sur¬ 
pluses.  Railway  rates  have  necessarily 
increased.  There  has  been  a  growth  of 
competition  in  the  world  markets  from 
countries  that  enjoy  cheaper  labor  or 
more  nearly  virgin  soils.  There  was  a 
great  expansion  of  production  from  our 
marginal  lands  during  the  war,  and  upon 
these  profitable  enterprise  under  normal 
conditions  cannot  be  maintained.  Mean¬ 
while,  their  continued  output  tends  to 
aggravate  the  situation.  Local  taxes  have 
doubled  and  in  some  cases  trebled.  Work 
animals  have  been  steadily  replaced  by 
mechanical  appliances,  thereby  decreas¬ 
ing  the  consumption  of  farm  products. 
There  are  many  other  contributing 
causes. 

“There  being  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
need  of  farm  relief,  the  problem  before 
ns  becomes  one  of  method  by  which  re¬ 
lief  may  be  most  successfully  brought 
about.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Some  of  the  forces  working  to 
tne  detriment  of  agriculture  can  be 
greatly  mitigated  by  improving  our 
waterway  transportation;  some  of  them 
by  readjustment  of  the  tariff ;  some  by 
better  understanding  and  adjustment  of 
Production  needs,  and  some  by  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  methods  of  marketing. 

'An  effective  tariff  upon  agricultural 
Products,  that  will  compensate  the  far¬ 
mer’s  higher  costs  and  higher  standards 
living,  has  a  dual  purpose.  Such  a 
tariff  not  only  protects  the  farmer  in  our 
domestic  market,  but  it  also  stimulates 
mm  to  diversify  his  crops  and  to  grow 
Products  that  he  could  not  otherwise  pro-, 
Uce>  and  thus  lessens  his  dependence  up¬ 
on  exports  to  foreign  markets.  *  *  * 

Proposes  Farm  Board 

I  have  long  held  that  the  multiplicity 
t  causes  of  agricultural  depression  could 
my  be  met  by  the  creation  of  a  great 
Pstrumentality  clothed  with  sufficient 
nthority  and  resources  to  assist  our  far- 
ers  to  meet  these  problems,  each  upon 
us  own  merits.  *  *  *  ■ 

The  pledged  purpose  of  such  a  Federal 
arm  board  is  the  reorganization  of  the 
marketing  system  on  sounder  and  more 
„"le  and  more  economic  lines.  *  *  * 
i,  addition  *  *  *  special  provisions  in 
ue  direction  of  improved  returns  the 
°ard  should  be  organized  to  investigate 
wery  field  of  economic  betterment  for  the 
rnaer  so  as  to  furnish  guidance  as  to 
eed  in  production,  to  devise  methods  for 
j  1i^lnabi°n  of  unprofitable  marginal 
ds  and  their  adaptation  to  other  uses; 


to  develop  industrial  by-products  and  to 
survey  a  score  of  other  fields  of  helpful¬ 
ness. 

Against  Equalization  Fee 

“Certain  safeguards  must  naturally  sur¬ 
round  these  activities  and  the  instrumen¬ 
talities  that  are  created.  *  *  * 

‘  *  *  *  We  must  not  undermine  initia¬ 
tive.  There  should  be  no  fee  or  tax  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  farmer.  No  governmental 
agency  should  engage  in  the  buying  and 
selling  and  price  fixing  of  products,  for 
such  courses  can  lead  only  to  bureaucracy 
and  domination.  *  *  * 

“The  difficulties  of  agriculture  cannot 
be  cured  in  a  day;  they  cannot  all  be 
cured  by  legislation ;  they  cannot  be  cured 
by  the  Federal  government  alone.  But 
farmers  and  their  organizations  can  be 
assisted  to  overcome  these  inequalities. 
Every  effort  of  this  character  is  an  ex¬ 
periment,  and  we  shall  find  from  our  ex¬ 
perience  the  way  to  further  advance.  We 
must  make  a  start. 

Proposes  Basis  for  Tariff 
Changes 

“  *  *  *  Seven  years  of  experience  under 
the  tariff  bill  enacted  in  1922  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  the  en¬ 
actment  of  that  measure.  On  the  whole 
it  has  worked  well.  *  *  * 

“  *  *  *  Nevertheless,  economic  changes 
have  taken  place  during  that  time  which 
have  placed  certain  domestic  products  at 
a  disadvantage,  and  new  industries  have 
come  into  being,  all  of  which,  creates  the 
necessity  for  some  limited  changes  in  the 
schedules  and  in  the  administrative 
clauses  of  the  laws  written  in  1922.  *  *  * 
“It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  test  of 
necessity  for  revision  is  in  the  main 
whether  there  has  been  a  substantial 
slackness  of  activity  in  an  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years,  and  a  consequent 
decrease  of  employment  due  to  insur¬ 
mountable  competition  in  the  products  of 
that  industry.  *  *  * 

“I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we 
also  need  important  revision  in  some  of 
the  administrative  phases  of  the  tariff. 
The  Tariff  Commission  should  be  reor¬ 
ganized  and  placed  upon  a  basis  of  higher 
salaries  in  order  that  we  may  at  all  times 
command  men  of  the  broadest  attain¬ 
ments.  Seven  years  of  experience  have 
proved  the  principle  of  flexible  tariff  to  be 
practical,  and  in  the  long  t  view  a  most 
important  principle  to  maintain.  How¬ 
ever,  the  basis  upon  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  makes  its  recommendations 
to  the  President  for  administrative 
changes  in  the  rates  of  duty  should  be 
made  more  automatic  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive,  to  the  end  that  the  time  required 
for  determinations  by  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  shall  be  greatly  shortened.” 


A  Brief  Summary  of  the  Pro¬ 
posed  Federal  Farm 
Relief  Legislation 

THE  farm  relief  bill  introduced  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  commonly  called  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board  Act,  provides  for  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board  composed  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  chairman  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  members  of  the  Board 
are  to  be  paid  $12,000  a  year  while  the 
pay  of  the  chairman  is  to  be  set  by  the 
President. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  by 
Congress  of  $500,000,000  to  be  used  as  a 
revolving  fund  from  which  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  can  make  loans  under  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions  to  several  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  improvement  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  farm  products.  ✓ 

The  bill  provides  for  close  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
and  existing  cooperative  marketing  or¬ 
ganizations.  For  example,  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Board  is  to  invite  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  to  form  a  commodity 
advisory  committee  of  seven  members. 
As  we  understand  it,  all  the  cooperatives 
handling  cotton  will  form  an  advisory 
committee,  all  cooperatives  handling  milk 
will  form  another  committee  and  so  on. 

The  Board  can  also  on  application  from 
any  cooperative  association  handling  farm 
products,  set  up  what  is  called  “producer- 
controlled  clearing  house  associations” 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  market¬ 
ing  of  farm  products. 

Other  Powers  and  Duties 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  for  loaning 
money,  which,  by  the  way,  are  surround¬ 
ed  by  safeguards  to  assure  that  the 
money  will  be  paid  into  the  revolving 
fund,  the  Board  has  several  other  powers 
and  duties.  For  example,  they  are  direct¬ 
ed  to  promote  education  concerning  the 
principles  and  practices  of  cooperative 


marketing,  to  encourage  the  development 
and  organization  of  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  associations,  to  keep  themselves  ad¬ 
vised  on  crop  conditions  and  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  on  the  best  uses  of  land 
for  agricultural  purposes,  as  well  as  the 
reduction  of  unprofitable  land  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  need  of  reclamation  and  irri¬ 
gation  projects,  methods  of  developing 
by-products  and  new  uses  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  transportation  condi¬ 
tions  and  their  effect  on  marketing  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

When  Loans  Are  to  Be  Made 

Loans  from  the  revolving  fund  can  be 
made  by  the  Board  to  any  cooperative 
farm  marketing  association  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  effective  merchandising,  to  buy, 
build  or  lease  storage  facilities,  to  form 
clearing  house  associations  or  to  extend 
the  membership  of  the  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciations  by  giving  information  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  ' 

No  loan  is  to  be  made  unless  the  Board 
believes  that  it  will  be  used  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  policies  of  the  proposed  law 
and  that  the  cooperative  association  is 
organized  so  that  the  safety  of  the  loan 
will  be  assured. 

A  Few  Safeguards 

The  bill  specifically  states  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  member,  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Board  to  speculate  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  in  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity.  It  also  makes  it  unlawful  for 
anyone  connected  with  the  operation  of 
this  bill  to  disclose  any  information  in 
violation  of  any  regulation  of  the  Board. 

At  this  writing  there  is,  of  course,  no 
assurance  that  this  bill  will  become  a 
law.  It  is  reported  that  congressmen 
from  the  West  feel  that  the  bill  does  not 
go  far  enough  in  its  efforts  to  control  the 
crop  surplus.  The  export  debenture  plan, 
which  has  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
0 range,  has  a  big  following  and  in  fact, 


the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
put  a  provision  into  the  Senate  bill  which 
will  allow  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  export  debenture  plan  as  a  farm 
relief  measure.  There  is  a  feeling,  how¬ 
ever,  that  President  Hoover  is  opposed  to 
the  debenture  plan. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
Bill,  it  is  expected  that  tariff  revision  at 
this  session  may  help  to  put  agriculture 
on  an  equality  with  other  industry. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Cattaraugus  County— Mrs.  Mamie  M. 
Saalfield,  lecturer  of  the  County  Grange; 
Mrs.  Flossie  L.  Milks,  lecturer,  Little  Val¬ 
ley  Grange;  Mrs.  Myra  Foster,  Mansfield; 
Mrs.  Anna  Laing,  East  Otto;  and  Mrs. 
Bernice  Folts,  West  Valley,  are  among 
the  hundreds  attending  the  third  annual 
school  for  grange  lecturers  held  in  Cor¬ 
nell,  April  8-13.  Mr.  Eastman,  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  addressed  the 
lecturers  on  Tuesday  evening  on  the  re¬ 
lief  in  taxation  afforded  farmers  by  the 
recent  bills  signed  by  Governor  Roosevelt. 
National  Lecturer,  James  C.  Farmer,  a 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Arthur,  Lecturer  of  New  York  State 
Grange,  are  in  constant  attendance.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Peabody  was  in  charge  of  debates. 
The  visitors  were  divided  into  groups 
Wednesday  evening  and  visited  five  near¬ 
by  granges  and  put  on  the  program. — M. 
M.  S. 

Delaware  County — We  are  having 
snow  and  a  cold  rain  after  summer 
weather.  Leaves  and  other  things  got 
quite  a  start  before  cooler  weather  halted 
them.  The  sugar  season  was  very  short. 
Many  report  that  cows  came  through  the 
winter  in  poor  condition  owing  to  poor 
quality  of  hay.  Cauliflower  growers  are 
getting  hot  beds  ready  for  early  seed.  The 
trout  season  opened  April  16  and  some 
good  catches  were  reported. — E.  H.  M. 
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The  cost  of  your  car  justifies  a  Con¬ 
crete  Masonry  garage,  moderate  in 
first  cost  with  no  after  cost 

Concrete  Masonry  garages  protect 
against  the  weather,  fire  and  theft. 

On  the  farm,  the  garage  can  be  built 
to  include  truck  and  tractor. 

Illustrated  Booklet 
Tells  How 

Free,  16-page,  illustrated  booklet 
contains  plans  for  one-  and  two-car 
garages. 

Mail  this  coupon  to  office  nearest  you 


Portland  Cement  Association 

347  Madison  Avenue  1315  Walnut  St.  Jenkins  Arcade  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  “Home  Garages  of  Concrete.” 

Name - - - 


St.  Address  (or  R.  F.  D.)- 
City - 


State 


492)  14 


A  New  Exterminator  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry , 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 


K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home, barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
gtolson.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
Strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 


Write  the 


SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Have  you  read  the 

PEARL  GRIT 
BOOK? 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR 

FREE  BOOK 


THOUSANDSofpoultryraisersha^^^ 
asked  for  the  PEARL  Grit  book. 
Many  of  them  wrote  and  thanked 
us  after  reading  it.  The  book  contains 
valuable  information.  It’s  worth  real 
money  to  anyone  who  keeps  chickens 
and  other  fowls,  including  pigeons.  Mail 
the  coupon  and  we’ll  gladly  send  the 
book  to  you. 

This  is  an  important  time  in  the 
poultry  calendar.  There  are  late  chicks 
coming  on.  There  are  springers  from 
early  hatches.  There  are  layers  turning 
out  eggs  as  fast  as  they  can.  And  they 
all  need  PEARL  Grit — the  pure,  white, 
high-calcium  limestonegrit  which  comes 
in  10-lb.  cartons  and  100-lb.  bags.  Size 
No.  1  is  for  baby  chicks.  Size  No.  2  is 
for  half-grown  and  adult  birds. 

Build  up  your  PROFITS ! 

Young  birds  require 
Pearl  Grit  to  make 
firm,  strong  skeletons. 
And  hens  require  it  to 
create  eggs.  One -tenth 
the  total  weight  of  a 
normal  egg  is  shell;  97% 
of  the  egg  shell  is  lime. 
Hens  may  have  every¬ 
thing  else  they  need,  but  egg  production 
will  stop  if  the  lime  supply  becomes 
exhausted. 

If  you  are  unable  to  get  PEARL 
GRIT  from  feed  dealers,  write  us  at 
once.  We’ll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

And  be  sure  to  send  for  the 
Pearl  Grit  book  if  you 
haven’t  read  it. 


i 


Mail  the  coupon 
today 


Pearl  Grit  Corp. 

3822  Wayne  St.,  Piqua,  0. 

Send  me  your  free  book,  “The  Poultry  Rais¬ 
er’s  Pay  Envelope,”  and  give  me  the  names 
of  dealers  who  handle  PEARL  GRIT. 
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Name. 


Address. 


State 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


The  Care  of  Young  Turkeys 


DURING  the  months  of  May  and 
June  most  of  the  poults  will  be 
hatched  in  this  north  country  and  usu¬ 
ally  we  get  some  cold  wet  days  in  May 
and  often  a  shortage  of  sunshine.  Un¬ 
less  extra  care  and  attention  is  given 
the  poults  at  this  time  the  loss  will  be 
heavy  and  one  poult  saved  to  maturity 
will  pay  for  a  good  bit  of  this  trouble 
and  all  the  rest  saved  will  be  all  gain. 

When  poults  are  raised  with  a  moth¬ 
er  hen  turkey  too  often  she  fails  to 
hover  them  when  she  should  especially 
if  there  are  a  few  a  little  weaker,  as 
there  usually  are,  in  all  flocks.  These 
little  turks  could  all  be  saved  or  at 
least  the  most  of  them,  if  they  were 
furnished  heat  when  they  needed  it. 
Here  is  the  solution — small  brooders 
can  be  purchased  for  only  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  and  will  more  than  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  one  season.  Here  the  .little 
turks  can  run  and  get  warm  any  time 
and  not  have  to  wait  for  mother  hen  or 
turkey  to  sit  down. 

They  Should  Be  Comfortable 

If  you  watch  them  you  will  often  see 
the  poults  run  in  and  get  warm,  then 
in  a  few  minutes  run  out  again  and 
pick  up  some  gravel  or  feed,  perhaps  a 
drink  of  water,  and  run  back  under  the 
hover  for  a  few  minutes.  Raise  the 
cover  carefully  and  you  will  find  them 
stretched  out,  resting  so  warm  and 
happy,  for  this  artificial  mother  is  al¬ 
ways  “sitting  down”  ready  to  warm 
the  little  brood. 

Then  we  have  cod  liver  oil  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  sunshine  during  the  cloudy 
days  and  it  sure  does  its  work.  Be 
sure  and  buy  a  good  grade.  The  brand 
we  use  costs  $7.50  for  five  gallons  F.O. 
B.  New  York  City  and  it  has  proved 
very  satisfactory. 

We  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  feed 
cod  liver  oil  on  grain  than  in  the  mash 
as  you  can  control  the  amount  con¬ 
sumed  to  a  better  advantage  and  the 
birds  seem  to  thrive  better.  We  mix 
only  the  amount  we  can  use  each  day. 

A  Helpful  Book 

Perhaps  on  a  big  plant  this  way 
would  not  be  practical,  but  I  write  for 
the  small  flock  owners’  help,  there  be¬ 
ing  so  much  written  where  one  can  run 
business  on  a  large  scale  I  find  many 
people  like  ourselves,  get  more  help 
from  the  breeders  of  less  than  twenty- 
five  turkey  hens  than  from  those  with 
50  to  100.  I  feel  I  must  make  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  that  in  at  least  one  case. 
Recently  the  new  turkey  book  written 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Baker  was  sent  me  to 
read  and  while  Mrs.  Baker  raises  over 
1000  turkeys  here  in  the  east,  shb  has 
written  the  best  book  on  turkeys  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  all  so  practical 
and  while  she  does  not  approve  of 
some  of  my  methods,  I  feel  this  book 
is  a  great  help  to  the  turkey  world. 
And  the  best  part  is  the  way  it  is  writ¬ 
ten;  after  reading  a  chapter  you  just 
feel  as  if  you  had  been  to  Maryland 
and  had  a  visit  with  this  grand  woman 
in  her  own  home,  as  I  hope  some  time 
I  may  be  able  to  do. 

Another  advantage  of  a  brooder  is 
that  it  can  be  kept  clean  much 
easier  as  the  hen  or  turkeys  get  the 
coops  dirty  much  more  quickly  than 
the  poults.  Also  their  feed  and  water 
dishes  can  be  kept  more  sanitary  with 
less  work. 

With  these  early  poults  don’t  over¬ 
look  the  green  feed  and  gravel.  We 
cut  up  green  feed  with  the  shears  and 
feed  all  they  will  eat  many  times  a 
day.  Even  after  our  turkeys  are  half 
grown  they  will  rush  to  me  if  they  see 
I  have  the  shears  in  my  hands,  and  we 
always  continue  feeding  it  after  they 
run  out  in  grass  and  here  is  our  rea¬ 
son.  Watch  a  little  turkey  pick  at 
greens  and  see  how  hard  he  works  to 
get  a  little,  often  gets  discouraged  and 
goes  on  to  try  and  find  something  else. 
If  you  cut  it  up  they  will  eat  quantities 
of  it  and  they  need  it,  so  that  is  why 


we  furnish  them  all  they  will  eat  and 
it  gives  good  results,  too. — Mrs.  C.  J. 
Doxtater. 


Hens  Become  Paralyzed 

Our  chickens  seem  to  lose  the  use  of 
their  legs.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  or 
cause  of  this. — O.D.T.,  New  York. 

HERE  seems  to  be  quite  a  bit  of 
trouble  with  paralysis  in  poultry 
this  year.  There  are  at  least  three 
possible  causes  for  this  trouble  and  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  tell  which 
cause  applies  in  any  particular  case. 

First,  a  bad  infestation  of  intestinal 
parasites  may  result  in  some  paralysis. 
In  this  case  it  is  wise  to  give  the  flock 
the  tobacco  dust  treatment  or  some 
other  treatment  for  eradicating  worms. 
The  second  cause  may  be  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  green  feed  or  exercise  which 
causes  an  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
finally  results  in  death.  The  remedy 
for  this,  of  course,  is  to  provide  plenty 
of  green  feed  and  allow  the  hens  to  get 
out  doors  where  they  can  get  exer¬ 
cise. 

The  third  possible  cause  is  a  chronic 
form  of  coccidiosis.  This  disease  fre¬ 
quently  causes  loss  among  chicks  when 
they  are  a  month  or  two  old  and  what 
is  called  the  chronic  form  sometimes 
develops  in  a  flock  of  pullets  and 
causes  considerable  loss.  There  is  loss 
of  appetite.  The  plumage  looks  dirty. 
The  hens  lose  weight  and  the  combs 
become  pale  and  there  is  leg  weakness 
or  paralysis. 

There  is  no  very  satisfactory  treat¬ 
ment  for  this  disease  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  all  birds  which  become 
lame  should  be  killed  when  it  is  no¬ 
ticed.  At  this  time  we  are  advised 
that  birds  are  entirely  fit  for  human 
consumption. 

The  fowls  should  be  managed  in  as 
sanitary  a  way  as  possible  and  milk  in 
some  form  should  be  fed  to  the  flock 
liberally.  It  is  also  important  that  in¬ 
fection  should  be  prevented  in  this 
spring’s  chicks  in  order  that  the  trou¬ 
ble  may  be  avoided  next  winter. 


ITow  to  Raise  Ducks 

IT  is  essential  to  keep  ducklings  warm 
for  the  first  few  weeks,  95  degrees  F. 
the  first  week,  and  gradually  reducing 
the  temperature  until  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week  the  temperature  is  75  de¬ 
grees  F.  After  this  time  the  quantity 
of  heat  needed  will  depend  upon  the 
weather  of  the  locality  in  which  they 
are  raised.  Give  them  a  good  clean 
run  whenever  the  weather  is  good 
after  they  have  reached  about  two 
weeks  of  age.  Shade  is  necessary  in 
warm  weather  and  especial  care  must 
be  taken  to  protect  them  on  wet  and 
cold  days. 

Feeding  the  Ducks 

Ducks  grow  best  on  a  straight  mash 
diet — no  grain.  This  mash  should  be 
moistened  until  it  is  crumbly  and  fed 
to  the  ducklings,  all  they  can  finish  up 
in  20  minutes,  five  times  a  day  for  the 
first  week,  four  times  daily  from  the 
2nd  to  the  8th  and  three  times  from 
then  until  marketed,  usually  about  the 
11th  or  12th  week.  A  good  starting 
ration  consists  of: 

100  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran 

10  lbs.  gr.  alfalfa  or  chopped  green  feed 
10  lbs.  Red  dog  flour 
10  lbs.  meat  scrap 
10  lbs.  condensed  buttermilk 
Add  2%  cod  liver  oil  if  the  birds  are  confined. 

This  ration  should  be  fed  the  first 
week  and  gradually  changed  to  a 
growing  ration  by  increasing  the  corn 
meal  and  wheat  bran  to  200  pounds 
each  with  the  remainder  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  unchanged.  After  the  birds  have 
had  the  growing  ration  until  they  are 
about  eight  weeks  old  they  may  be  fed 
a  fattening  ration,  which  is  obtained 
by  gradually  increasing  the  corn  meal 
and  decreasing  the  wheat  bran  until 
the  mash  mixture  contains  300  pounds 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  contaminated  drinking  water.  Babv 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour 
germs  and  ordinary  drinking  water 
often  becomes  contaminated  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  entire 
flock  and  cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two 
thirds  your  hatch  before  you  are  aware. 
Don’t  wait  until  you  lose  half  youi 
chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time  that 
saves  nine.”  Remember  that  in  every 
hatch  there  is  the  danger  of  some  in¬ 
fected  chicks — danger  of  diarrhea  in 
some  form  and  other  loose  bowel  and 
intestinal  troubles.  Don’t  let  a  few 
chicks  infect  your  entire  flock.  Give 
Walko  Tablets  in  all  drinking  water 
for  the  first  two  weeks  and  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens 
before.  These  letters  prove  it: 

Mrs.  Bradshaw’s  Remarkable  Success 
in  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.  Dept.  427,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  Tablets  for  use  in  the 
drinking  water  of  baby  chicks.  I  used 
two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets  and 
my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
Company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” 
■ — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconfield, 
Iowa. 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnettsville,  Ind., 
writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of  little 
chicks  from  the  usual  baby  chick 
troubles.  Finally  I  sent  for  two  50c 
packages  of  Walko  Tablets,  used  it  in 
all  drinking  water,  raised  over  500 
chicks  and  I  never  lost  a  single  chick. 
Walko  Tablets  not  only  tend  to  prevent 
baby  chick  troubles,  but  also  tend  to 
give  chicks  increased  strength  and 
vigor.  They  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried  different 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged 
with  the  chicken  business.  Finally  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Wa¬ 
terloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko 
Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  drinking 
water  for  baby  chicks.  It’s  just  the 
only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free  from 
disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick 
after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely  at 
our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see 
for  yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  when  used  in  the  drinking  water 
for  baby  chicks.  So  you  can  prove— as 
thousands  have  proven — that  it  win 
stop  your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for 
package  of  Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00  to 
extra  large  box) — give  it  in  all  drinking 
water  and  watch  results.  You’ll  find  yo^ 
won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  doz¬ 
ens  before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  You  ru 
no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  you 
money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  t 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  use  • 
The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  the  olae 
and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  f°"  ’ 
stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 


\LKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  427, 
iVaterloo,  Iowa. 

lend  mo  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  t  I  c 
rical  large  size’)  package  of  Walko  Tablets  jo 
your  risk.  Send  it  on  your  positive  guaraim  ^ 
mptly  refund  my  money  if  not  satisfied  t  j 
X  am  enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (!’•  °- 


Name 

Town 


State  . . . !’•  *  •  ® . 

Mark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  package  '''a”eS 
Large  package  contains  about  two  and  one-t  r 
as  much  as  small. 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ; 
of  corn  meal  and  100  pounds  of  wheat 
bran  in  each  440  pounds  of  feed.  No 
cod  liver  oil  should  be  fed  for  at  least 
four  weeks  preceding  marketing  to 
avoid  the  fishy  flavor  in  the  flesh.  It 
is  well  to  keep  a  supply  of  grit  and 
oyster  shell  before  them  at  all  times. 
The  birds  must  have  clean  drinking 
water  before  them  all  times  but  should 
not  be  allowed  to  swim  before  they  are 
seven  or  eight  weeks  old. 

Marketing 

A  duckling  is  ready  for  market  at 
about  10  to  12  weeks  of  age.  At  this 
time  the  birds  will  go  into  a  molt  and 
if  they  are  not  marketed  before  or 
within  a  week  after  this  molt  begins 
they  will  begin  to  lose  weight,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  bird  suffers  and  conse¬ 
quently  returns  will  be  less.  When  the 
birds  have  been  fattened  and  are  ready 
for  market,  they  should  be  starved  for 
a  day  (i.  e.,  not  fed  the  day  killed)  and 
killed  by  cutting  the  veins  in  the  neck 
and  plucked,  either  dry  or  scald,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  practiced  with 
chickens. 

If  the  birds  are  shipped  to  market 
alive,  they  should  be  crated  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  moistened  mash  in  a  can 
that  cannot  be  spilled. — A.  Van  Wag- 
enen. 


The  Cost  of  Raising  Pullets 

Are  there  any  figures  to  indicate  what 
is  the  cost  of  raising  a  pullet  until  she 
is  ready  to  produce. 

THE  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  recently  published  a 
report  showing  that  it  costs  slightly 
over  a  dollar  to  grow  a  pullet  up  to 
producing  age.  These  figures  include 
the  labor  costs  but  returns  from  broil¬ 
ers  and  cockerels  were  deducted  from 
total  costs.  In  other  words  it  costs 
slightly  over  $1.00  to  raise  a  pullet 
after  crediting  the  returns  from  cock¬ 
erels.  Feed  costs  are  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  raising  pullets. 


The  Two-Story  Poultry 
House 


THE  writer  confesses  that  up  to 
within  a  short  time  the  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  a  two-story  henhouse  inspired 
him  with  feelings  of  revulsion.  Since 
inspecting  such  a  building,  however,  at 
the  plant  of  the  Wadsworth  Brothers 
of  Canal  Brook  Farm,  So.  Hiram,  he 
admits  that  many  of  his  prejudices 
have  been  removed;  if,  indeed,  he  is 
not  actually  a  convert  to  this  style  of 
house. 

The  Wadsworth  Brothers,  Harry  and 
William,  are  graduates  of  the  poultry 
course  at  the  University  of  Maine  and 
have  been  breeding  for  ten  years,  as 
a  side-line  to  farming.  They  began  with 
100  layers,  now  they  are  Wintering 


ftore  than  600.  And  they  have  the  fig- 
Ures  to  show  that  their  annual  profits, 
'Deluding  what  is  realized  from  the 
cockerels,  average  $3.00  per  head.  They 
hDd  it  profitable  to  keep  the  cockerels 
to  the  roaster  age,  when  they  bring  40c 
a  pound  in  the  Boston  market.  And 
they  usually  have  a  few  capons  at  50c. 

Two  years  ago  the  Wadsworth 
p'others,  as  an  experiment,  put  up  a 
wo-story  house,  which  has  proved  very 
satisfactory.  The  building  is  50ft.  long 
l  ^9  ft.  wide  and  divided  into  two  pens 
o  ft.  square  above  and  below,  each 
carrying  100  layers.  The  extra  10  ft. 
s  used  for  a  grain  room,  storing  egg 
irS5s’  e^c-  Below  is  a  cement  basement, 
ft.  by  20  ft.,  in  which  they  are  to  in- 
all  a  2,700  egg  electric  incubator.  For 
ey  exPect  to  clip  something  from  the 
xpense  side  of  the  ledger  by  hatching 

S  °Wn  chicks- 

lue  disadvantages  of  the  double- 
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his  6-month-old  pullets.  “  B-B  Poultry  Feeds 

will  double  the  profits  of  any  poultryman,” 

say  Woglom  Brothers,  Prince’s  Bay,  N.  Y. 

A  Feed  For  Every  Age 

There’s  a  B-B  Feed  for  every  period  of 
a  chicken’s  growth.  Start  your  chicks 
on  B-B  All  Mash  starter  Ration  or  B-B 
Chick  Starter  and  B-B  Chick  Feed,  and 
at  the  proper  time  change  over  to  B-B 
All  Mash  Growing  Ration  or  B-B  Grow¬ 
ing  Mash  and  B-B  Developing  Feed. 
Then  follow  with  B-B  Laying  Mash  and 
B-B  Scratch  Feed  for  early  and  steady 
egg  production. 

All  of  these  feeds  are  guaranteed.  You 
will  get  better  results  from  the  chick 
and  growing  feeds  and  bigger  production 
from  the  poultry  feeds  per  dollar  of  feed 
cost  or  you  can  go  to  your  deal¬ 
er  and  get  your  money  back.  You  are  to 
be  the  sole  judge  of  results. 

FREE  to  You:  Book  on  Careand 
Raising  oi  Poultry 

“Making  Poultry  Pay  a  Profit”  is  the 
title  of  a  64-page  booklet  written  by 
Professor  L.  N.  Gilmore  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  noted  poultry  expert.  How  to 
select  eggs  for  hatching;  how  to  get 
most  out  of  the  incubator;  brooding 
problems;  how  to  tell  vigorous  chick¬ 
ens;  increased  laying  records;  poultry 
diseases;  marketing  eggs  for  bigger  prof¬ 
it —  these  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  it 
covers.  It  also  contains  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  for  keeping  record  of  flock-  produc¬ 
tion  and  expenses. 

Simply  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  it  will  be 
sent  to  you  without  cost  or  obligation.  Mail  it  to¬ 
day  so  that  you  will  have  it  to  help  you  with 
your  chick  problems. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“UNCLE  CHARLIE,” 

Care  of  MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

1 109  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. , 

Buffalo ,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  Professor  Gilmore’s  64- 
page  book,  “Making  Poultry  Pay  a  Profit.”  There 
is  no  charge  or  obligation  to  me. 

Name. -  — 

Street  or  R  .  F.  D.  No - - - — " 

i 

City _ _ —  State - - 


EOR  more  than  ten  years  we  have 
been  helping  our  customer-friends 
to  fill  their  egg  baskets,  for,  right 
the  start,  Cve  determined  to  make 
Bull  Brand  Poultry  Feeds  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity,  the  most  productive  of  any  on  the 
market.  And  because  we  have  always 
stuck  to  that  policy  and  put  our  level 
best  into  our  feeds,  B-B  has  a  world  of 
friends  who  swear  by  it  and  will  not  use 
any  other. 


Results  Are  What  Count 


No  wonder  these  poultrymen  believe 
in  B-B!  Read  this  letter  that  I  got  from 
one  of  them  the  other  day: 

“In  October,  I  became  dissatisfied  because 
my  birds  did  not  produce.  I  was  using  a  high 
grade,  highly  advertised  commercial  Feed.  I 
decided  to  put  50  birds  on  Bull  Brand,  50  on 
my  own  mixture  and  keep  50  on  the  feed  I 
had  been  using.  During  October  the  B-B  hens 
led  the  contest  by  80  eggs.  Then  I  took  the 
poorest  pen  and  put  them  on  B-B  and  they 
came  right  up  to  the  other  B-B  pen.  Now  I 
am  using  B-B  exclusively.” 

(Signed).  CHAS  PIKE,  Spring  City,  Pa. 


How  We  Filled  Their  Baskets 


“I  am  now  getting  178  eggs  daily  from  xlo 
pullets,”  writes  Lester  Klopp,  Bethel,  Pa. 
“My  2.0  two-year-olds  and  no  yearlings  have 
laid  90  to  103  eggs  a  day  since  January  1st  on 
B-B  Laying  Mash,”  says  C.  A.  Siner,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  “1097  eggs  from  80  leghorns  in 
one  month,”  reports  C.  N.  Schaeffer  of  Au¬ 
burn,  Pa.  H.  P.  Birden  of  Barkhamstead, 
Conn.,  secured  63%  in  eggs  in  January  from 

‘The  World’s  Most 
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-  SINGLE  COMB - — 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

*?000  breeders  on  free  farm  range,  l’ure  Barron 
JUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Mar..  Apr..  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  witli  all  orders.  Circular  free 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  50  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural- 
all  of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY, 

BOX  230 


LINCOLN,  ILL. 

Members  Int'l.  Mid-West ,  IIU  &  America 
B.  C.  P.  Association 


WOLF  SELECTED  CH 


Cf_I  T  p  If  C  n  n  Send  only  SI.OO  and  pay 

**  1  ^  ^  ^  Postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices. 
Shipment  made  any  time  you  wish.  25  50  100  500 

S.C.  Wh.  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.C.M.  Anconas . $3.25  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants . .... .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends.  Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  4.75  9.00  45.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  3.50  6.00  11.00  55.00 


Immediate  Delivery 


buu  <©^m®JL#>CKicKA 


C.M.L.  CHICKS; 


iCost  no  more  than  ordinary  chicks  from 
)the  average  hatchery  and  the  quality  is 
'far  better.  We  have  _specialized  for  years 
in  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  Imported  direct  from  Barron,  l’edigrees  2S5  to  314.  BARRON 
S.C  W  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  ROCKS.  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


Our  birds  have  ample  range  which  insures  large,  hardy  chicks.  They  are  carefully  selected  and  mated 
They  mature  early.  Our  line  quality  chicks  can  be  had  at  a  price  that  will  surprise  you.  Get  our  lo'rt 

mi- ,-,-ill  i  v-|  *  rtVrtct  VA1 1  f"  Ik  II  I  —  -  -  — . a  a  I  o  A  u  r_l  A  W*  / ,  I  1  t.  I  I  g  1  I  I  W 


prices.  They  will  interest  you 
Write  today  for  FREE  catalogue, 


C.  M.  Longenecker,  Box  40,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
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Every  breeder  carefully  culled 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks, 
and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . '. . $3.25  $6.00  $11.50  $55.00  $108  00 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Wh.  Wyan.  Buff  Orpingtons . . . 3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Asst,  for  broilers  $9.75  for  100;  $45  for  500.  Asst,  all  heavies  $11  for  100;  $52-50  for  500. 
Jrder  from  this  ad.  We  will  ship  C.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Make  certain  of  your  shipping  date  by  placing  your  order  now 
for  May  and  June. 

GUS  ICKES,  Mer. 
R46,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 


VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES, 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

of  one  hundred  ordered.  May  hatched  chicks.  Leghorns. 
White.  Brown,  Buff,  Black — $12.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  $14.00  per  100  :  White 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $16.00  per  100. 
April  $2  more,  June  and  July  $2  less.  Custom 
hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  broiler  chicks.  Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy,  12c; 
All  Heavy,  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
husky,  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  1’ostage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone 
1603  or  1604. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  A  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN.  Three  years  blood 
tested  for  white  diarrhea  and  under  State  supervision. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Moderately  priced.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BYRON  PEPPER  &  SONS 


CHIX  ^^dLeArRsGE  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns..$10  $47.50  $  90 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns _  10  47.50  90 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _  12  57.50  110 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds . 12  57.50  110 

Mixed  Chicks . 9  42.50  80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  pro- 
r.fi  duction.  The  land  that  lay  and  pay.  Send 
for  literature.  It’s  free.  Tells  all  about 
L  our  great  egg  machines. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm, 

BOX  T  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


wwk  j»  WK W T  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $10  per  100 

gHS  Juk  la  bT  Wh.  Leghorns .  9  per  100 

M.  Barred  Rocks .  12  per  100 

a...a..M  s-  c-  1{cd .  12  per  100 

C  Ucav.i  Mixed .  10  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  8  per  100 

500  lots  t/gc  less:  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

cucuia°rr.freeC.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


STiLL 

LOWER  PRICES 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 

SIEB’S  "OVERSIZE”  CHICKS  are  from  PURE«BRED  Flocks 
of  THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  BLOOD  LINES.  They  are  a  new  Sieb 
Development— an  advanced  step  in  scientific  breeding  to  produce 
chicks  that  grow  larger,  stronger,  mature  quicker  and  lay  more 
and  larger  eggs.  All  one  quality  only  THE  BEST. 

WHY  SIEB  CHICKS  PAY  BETTER 

Fortunes  have  been  spent  to  produce  a  superior  quality  chick.  It 
costs  just  as  much  to  raise  a  chick  that  weighs  6  lbs.  at  6  months  old 
as  it  does  a  Sieb  Chick  that  will  weigh  8  lbs.  or  more  at  6months  old.  The  best  proof  of 
this  wonderful  achievement  is  the  testimonials  from  our  customers.  Think  of  young  cock* 

1  erels  weighing  9  lbs.  and  pullets  lbs.  with  remarkable  egg  laying  records.  If  you  want  larger, 
stronger  stock,  more  eggs,  more  meat,  and  more  profits,  buy  Sieb’s  “OVERSIZE  CHICKS”.  Our  great 
capacity  of  over  five  million  per  year  insures  quick  delivery,  cuts  down  cost  of  production  and  enables 
us  to  give  you  THE  BEST  GRADE  ONLY  at  prices  even  less  than  many  hatcheries  charge  for  second 
and  third  grade  chicks.  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  or  order  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 


PRICES  PREPAID 
i  WH.  Br.  &  Bf.  Leghorns  • 
Brd.  Wh.,  &  Bull  Rocks  • 
Wh.  Min.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
R.C.R,  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wysn. 
Wh.&Buff  Orps. SILL.  Wyan. 
Black  Minorcas  •  • 

Anconas  &  Heavy  Assorted  • 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted 
Light  Assorted  •  •  • 
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decker  are  lugging  feed,  water  and 
litter  up  stairs.  Against  this,  it  cuts 
in  half  the  cost  of  foundation  and  roof. 
And  there  is  an  agreeable  compactness 
not  found  in  the  long  house.  Moreover, 
the  Wadsworth  Brothers  say  the  hens 
kept  in  this  house  usually  show  an  in¬ 
creased  yield  over  those  quartered  in 
the  ordinary  houses. — J.  L.  W. 


Chicken  Pox  Serious 

While  there  has  been  less  trouble  with 
chicken  pox  this  year  than  in  former 
winters,  the  recent  outbreak  threatens 
to  become  quite  serious  if  not  handled 
in  the  proper  manner. 

The  recommendations  put  out  are  not 
guaranteed  to  cure  the  disease  but  they 
are  offered  to  help  the  birds  resist  the 
ravages  of  the  chicken  pox  once  it  gets 
a  start  in  the  flock. 

1 —  Use  B-K  in  the  drinking  water  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions  on  the  con¬ 
tainer. 

2 —  Feed  liberal  quantities  (5  pounds  to 
the  100  birds)  of  green  feed  daily. 

3 —  Encourage  activity  in  the  birds  by 
cleaning  out  all  of  the  old  litter  and 
supplying  new  clean  straw  for  the  birds 
to  scratch  in. 

4 —  Endeavor  to  maintain  the  appetites 
of  the  birds.  This  is  most  difficult,  but 
may  be  done  by  feeding  two-thirds  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  the  following  tonic  in  each 
ten  quarts  of  a  moist  mash  for  a  period 
of  one  week.  The  mixture  to  contain, 
1  pound  pulverized  gentian,  one  half 
pound  pulverized  ginger,  one  half  pound 
pulverized  saltpeter  and  one  half  pound 
pulverized  ferric  sulphate. 

These  recommendations  have  proven 
successful  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
in  New  Jersey  in  other  years  when  the 
chicken  pox  has  "been  quite  serious. 


SURVEYING:  For  Agricultural 
Students,  Land  Agents  and  Far¬ 
mers.  By  A.  H.  Haines :  Longman, 
Greene  &  Co.,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

This  little  volume  recently  in  print 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  parties,  profes¬ 
sional  or  amateur,  whose  labors  or 
whose  hobbies  bring  contact  with  the 
ancient  and  fascinating  science  of  lines 
and  angles.  It  is  written  in  non-tech- 
nical  language  and  its  diagrams  and 
rules  are  so  simplified  as  to  be  easily 
understandable  by  a  person  of  ordinary 
education.  By  its  aid  together  with 
that  of  one  of  the  simpler  surveying  in¬ 
struments  the  ordinary  farmer  may 
learn  to  run  an  exact  line  from  a  deter¬ 
mined  base  station,  or  to  ascertain  the 
land  content  of  a  field  with  irregular 
boundaries. 


I/FDI I N  BARGAINS  in  Wh 
lYLKLm  Leghorn  Chicks 


“Kerlin-Quallty”  Money-Making  Leghorns. 

Beautiful, GreatWinter  Layers,  White  Diarrhoea’®' 

Free.  Egg  Contest  WirmerB.  Over  50,000  Delighted  Custom¬ 
ers.  BIG  DISCOUNT  on  Chicks  ordered  Now,  Delivery 
When  Wanted.  Free  Starting  Feed!  Big  Catalog  FREEI 
Kerlia’s  Grand  View  Peeltry  Farm,  Box  35,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 

Klines  Barred  Rocks 

Tested  stock,  Penna  State  College  males.  Strong  chicks 
guaranteed.  Prompt  delivery,  C.O.D,  $12.00-100.  $110.00- 
1,000.  $500.00-5,000.  Write  or  wire. 

S.  W.  Kline,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


CHICKS  8%c 

CLASS  A  CHICKS  at  low  prices,  also  pullets.  Special 
discounts.  Se\eral  varieties.  No  money  down.  100% 
live  arrival;  postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


w 


•  YCKOFF  and  BARRON  STRAIN,  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  for  May  9c  each;  $80  per  1000.  Prepaid  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  19th  year.  Circular  free. 
$1.00  books  order.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY, 
Box  W,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


BRED  TO  LAY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks;  White  Leghorns  $10.00  per  hundred  for 
May  and  June  deliveries.  25  chicks  $2.75;  50  chicks  $5.25. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Milford, Del. 

TURKEYS 

TURKEYS  KsbcnshadeV  Famous  Bronze  Strain  will 
pay  you.  Customers  report  raising  up 
EGGS  to  95%  without  previous  experience. 

BABY  Free  instructions  with  orders,  assures 

Tttnvrve  success.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Catalog. 
TUKKbla  Come  to  Headquarters. 

,  ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  A,  Ronks,  Penna. 


Sharply  Reduced 
May  Prices 


Again  we  reduce  our  prices!  Judges  of  qual¬ 
ity  chicks  wonder  how  we  can  do  it.  Ths  an-  I 
swer  is  quantity  production — a  million  or  more.  J 
Every  mating  blood-tested— Leghorns  State-  | 
Supervised.  Rush  your  order  today. 

Immediate  May  Delivery  50  100  500  ■ 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.50  $14.00  $65.00  1 

Rock-Wyandotte  Cross  Bred....  6.50  12.50  60.00  ■ 
Straight  Rocks,  Reds, 

Wyandottes  .  8.50  16.00  77.50  g 

All  Chick  Shipments  Prepaid — 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

FREE  FOLDER  and  Mating  List  Mailed  g» 
on  Request. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  VINELAND,  N.  J.  g 


vim 


with 
and  vigor 


CHICKS 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  years  experi¬ 
ence,  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  at  the  following  prices: 

PRICES  FOR  MAY 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns...., 

....  9c 

each— $  80.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns...., 

....  9c 

80.00  ’’ 

1000 

Barred  Rocks . 

...10c 

“  90.00  " 

1000 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

...12c 

"  110.00  “ 

1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.... 

...12c 

“  110.00  “ 

1000 

11.  B.  Mixed . 

....  9c 

“  80.00  " 

1000 

L.  B.  Mixed . 

....  8c 

"  70.00  “ 

1000 

$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY 

LIVERPOOL,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $10.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  select .  12.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  13.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  700 

y2 c  less  in  500  lots.  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

25  chicks  add  2c,  50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count. 
106%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  Dept.  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 


Cash  or  C.O.D. 


..25 

50 

100 

500 

.$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$67.50 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

..  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

1000 


Rocks  or  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57,50  110 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-pase 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  5  0  1  00  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47,50  $  90 

S.C.B.  &  Wh.  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  0 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  10 

White  Wyandottes .  3.50  6.50  1  2  5  7.50  1 1 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.75  4.50  8  37.50  70 

100%  prepaid  safe  deb  very  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  FarmRicHnELo!  ?*• 


|  FREE' 

(Course 

L  "v 

I  Poultry 
||  Raising 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


of  SHO-ME  CHICKS  Tfdesired.  Direct 
from  Missouri’s  Great  $100,000  Hatcmery. 

World’s  Lowest  Prices  for  quality  offered 
-low  as  1  MiC  each.  $1.00  per  100  books 
order.  Guaranteed,  vigorous  chi ck s  from 
big-type, heavyweight  flocks.  Same  “trams 

-  that  win  at  famous  egg  laying 

100%  alive,  prepaid.  Poultry  course.  10  lessons,  nllea 
with  secrets  of  poultry  raising,  FREE  to  customers. 

Write  now  for  FREE  CATALOG  &  BARGAIN  PRICES. 

SMITH  BROS,  HATCHERIES,  BOX  410.  , MEXICO, 

75,000  CHICKS  for 

may  delivery 

25  5  0  1  00  500  1000 

White  Leghorns. . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  >||0 

70 


TAKE  NOTICE 


S.  C.  wmte  Gegnorns . *c.uu  -,7  ,0 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  •  „ 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14.00  6  • 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4  50  8.00  37.50 

Heavy  Mixed . - .  2.75  5.00  9,50  ^ 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  an 
Postpaid  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield^ 

MAY  PRICES  '00  %  $80°00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  9-00  $42. 

Barron  &  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  0.00  4/.  o80 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds . J2.00  i(.ks  are 

Light  Mixed  $8.  Heavy  Mixed  $10.  ,,l.U,iive  de; 

properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous.  0f  all 

livery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free  giving  fun  ,S«Alistervill®< 
breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlister 
Pa,  R,  D.  No,  2.  F.  B,  Leister,  Prop. 


“OHIO’S  BEST 


SZD 32 


Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS 


With  HUtsttrS 
Reliable  Chicks 

When  we  say  RELIABLE— we  mean  RE  LIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to 
health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 
Write  for  details — get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason¬ 
able.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  of  $10.00 
or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 
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300-S26  eggs  S.C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Also  Special  Tancred 
Matings  and  15  other  varie¬ 
ties,  Buff,  Brown,  Black 
Leghorns ;  Anconas ;  White, 
Buff,  Black  Minorcas ;  Barred, 
White,  Butf  Rocks;  White 
Wyandottes;  S.C.  and  R.C. 
Reds;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Jer¬ 
sey  Black  Giants. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog 
before  you  buy.  Prices  Low 
and  good  genuine  personal 
service  to  each  customer. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  28 
ionn  i  qoq  years  shipping  chicks  to  sat- 

•  nu-  u  lsfled  customers. 

First  to  ship  Chicks  free!  1000  CHICKS  in 
in  U.  S.  prizes  for  best  photos  of 

Pioneer  Chicks  or  Flocks. 


UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGO  FARMS 

New  Washington, Ohio  Dept.  © 


/i“  $  Lb.  Leghorns”"^ 

The  old  reliable  Heavyweight  stock. 
Produced  High  Up  on  Pennsylvania’s 
healthy  mountain  top.  Get  your 
chicks  from  certified  record  strains 
above  300  eggs.  R.O.P.  Hollywood, 
Tancred,  Barron  Matings.  Hatch 
weekly  pure  white  eggs  up  to  24 
ounces  per  dozen.  Beautiful  Color 
Plate  Leghorn  Catatogue  Free. 

FARM  SERVICE 

ROUTE  A10  TYRONE,  PA. 


200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

50  100  500  1000 

Single  Comb,  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

•  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

Broiler  Chicks.  Heavy  Breed .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  Light  Breed .  5.00  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY^, 


PENNA. 

(Keystone/ 

__1  CHICKS’/ 

\  19>—7 

“State  r  H  I  C  K  S 

Supervised”  V,  ri  I  V,  IV  O 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  19th  year.  Get  our  low 
prices  on  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  l.B.C.A. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas.  20,000 
Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free  range 
s|ock,  under  State  inspection.  100%  Safe  delivery  guar- 
f-Wood.  Catalog  free. 

ulster  poultry  farms,  Box  40,  walden,  n.  y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

|13  Leading  Varieties  — White  Leghorns,  Black, 
4  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  llamburgs, 
[[Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

LOO  per  hundred  and  up. 
ee  Catalog  and  Price  List  y 

Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohioj 


barred  rock 

CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

marvel  poultry  farm,  Georgetown,  del. 


No  BluSf  Chicks 


Just  Real 
Standard  Quality 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after  year. 
A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement.  Join 
the  old  reliable  plant.  16  years  satisfactory  service 
ruts  down  expensive  advertising.  My  customer  reaps 
'he  benefit  by  ordering  from  this  small  advertisement. 
3-  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200 
to  290  Egg  Strain  CHICKS  $13.00  per  100;  500  or 
more,  §  1 1 .00  per  100.  Assorted*,  chicks,  $8.00  per  100. 
UtKE  &  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 

HOUSEWORTH’S  leghorn  farms, 

Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

SPECIAI  PAT  I  prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
tv.,.  r  riLL,  Geese.  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 

STne i, 5<Lur  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
,0C|<  FARM,  TELFORD.  PA. 

^mpton’s  Black  Leghorn  ?,» 

o-utar  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.J. 


New  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free 


S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R. 

LEGHORNS  REDS 

Week  of  Grade  A . .  18.00  22.00 

April  29  Special  Matings .  21.00_ 25.00 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

24.00 

28.00 


WHITE 
WYANDOTTE 

27.00 

32.00 


Week  of 
May  6 


Grade  A .  16.00 

Special  Matings . .  19,00 


20.00 

23.00 


22.00 

25.00 


25.00 

28.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


-EIGENRAUCH  FARMS- 


RED  BANK, 

18™  YEAR 


NEW  JERSEY 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


National  “Superbred”  Chicks 

Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering 

NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS  NOW 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns . . $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns . 7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  It.  I.  Reds .  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons . 9.00  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Light  Mixed — $9.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed — $10.00  per  100. 

Also  Black  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas,  Arconas,  Blue  Andelusians  and  Jersey  Black 
Giants.  .Send  for  our  free  catalog  and  prices  on  our  Special  Mated  Chicks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  delivery.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 

* 


r  J 2%  Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


¥  are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy ,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  \ 

r  1  1  _  _ _ .  *  _  *.  $  _ • _ _  _  _  _  —  1_  —  _  ’  I '  _  -  L'  ..  _  _  7  _  T  A  .  — _ _  T?  a  ■■  ■  I,  n  —  It _ — ^  f  »  Y* 


and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels, 

,  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  F ree  range  flocks,  scientifically 
,  culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  ”, 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now  41 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  Y.?*'/ 


..4 


Here:  Nearly  Everyone  Raises 
Full  Blooded  “AMERICAN”  Quality  Chicks 

Write  now  for  our  new  low  prices.  Your  opportunity  to 
get  our  special  flock  mating  chicks  at  utility  prices.  Chicks 
shipped  C.  O.  D.  Catalogue  and  prices  on  request.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  15  breeds.  Write  notv. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Schwe^ler'sTHOROBMD-^;.*; 


^j^'HEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  have 


thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  IXC  and  up.  IOO*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid^ 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book* 

SCHWEGLEITS  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  W.  Y 


BABY  CHICKS 


White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rooks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.25 

Heavy  Mixed . 2.75 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

Peking  Ducklings .  7.50 

Mixed  Ducklings .  6.50 


25  50 

$2.75  $5.25 
3.25  6.25 

6.25 

5.25 
4.75 

14.50 
13.00 


John  Shadel  Hatchery 


100  500 

$10.00  $47.50 
12.00  57.50 
12.00  57.50 
10.00  47.50 
9.00  42.50 
28.00 
25.00 
McAlistervitle,  Pa. 
Route  2, 


Pennsylvania  Co-Operative 
Leghorn  Farms 

Breeding  COCKERELS  with  RECORDS  to  303  EGGS. 
PURE  TANCRED -1 10LL  YWOOD-BARRON  STRAINS 
White  Leghorns — Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns — QUALITY 
EXTRAORDINARY  —  PRICE  WAY  DOWN  —  SHIP 
C.  O.  D.  Get  our  prices  Quick. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms, 

Box  314  Grampian,  Pa. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  i 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


in 


FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BABY  CHICKS 

with  an  official  record.  Ask  for  our 
Baby  Chick  Book  describing  our  Pedi- 
greed  Cornell  Chicks  from  stock  that 
rfftez si  J  e.  has  laid  from  200  to  312  eggs  in 
r  their  pullet  year  and  mated  to  breed¬ 

ers  that  have  averaged  over  200  eggs 
in  their  pullet  year.  Also  describes 
our  144,000  egg  hatchery  with  22 
years’  experience  in  hatching  Baby  Chicks.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  and  Giants. 
The  home  of  better  Chicks  at  lower  cost. 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


BABY  CHICKS  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-Iay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred.  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Brbil- 
ers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass'n. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

Immediate  and  April  delivery 

100  500  1000 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $13  $62.50  $120 

Bd.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas  _  15  72.50  140 

Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyan.  ,BI.  Minorcas  16  77.50  150 
Assorted:  Light  10c,  Heavy  12c;  Pekin  Ducklings  32c 
each,  $30  per  100.  All  chicks  for  May  delivery  Ic  less. 
Also  special  mating  blood  tested  chicks  and  two  and 
six  weeks  old  chicks.  100%  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  circular.  10%  hooks 
order,  balance  cash  or  C.  O.D. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  l1bebr°tVn.  y. 


Green  Forest  Husky  Chicks 

English  and  Tancred  Strain 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . . $3.25  $6.25  $12 

S.  C.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14 

Mixed  Chicks . .  2.75  5.25  10 

Leghorns  are  out  of  hens  with  trapnest  records  of 
291-300  eggs.  We  pay  parcel  post  and  guarantee  100% 
good,  strong  clucks  on  arrival.  Free  circular. 

GREEN  FOREST  POULTRY  FARM 

J.  W.  Amig  &  Son,  Props.  Star  Route  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  "™sy£rmoyf  CHIX 

M.  EXPERIENCE  ^a***»“ 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks . . . $4.00  $7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

leavy  Mixed .  1 1  52.50 

Light  Mixed . .  10  47.50 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices. 

FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No.  120 

BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.50  $12  $57.50  $1 10 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds .  3.75  7.25  14  67.50  130 

Heavy  Mixed  . 3.25  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Light  Mixed.  . 2.50  4.75  9  42.50  80 

A  Special  Discount  on  orders  placed  in  advance. 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  filler.  Prop.  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 

RARY  rHirK"4?  ORDER  DIRECT  from 

1  uniuixo  this  a(l  and  save  time_ 

Free  range  bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.25  $12.00  $58.75  $1 15 

Ancona  &  Black  Leghorns  3.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

Rhode  Island  Reds . .  3.75  7.25  14.00  68.75  135 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  3.25  6.25  12.00  58.75  115 

Light  Mixed  Broilers..  .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
For  Greater  Profit  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Hatchery  Chicks.  Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 

Gold  medal  chicks 

Choice  Chicks  at  Popular  Prices.  50  100  500  1000 
Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns.  Anconas. ...$7.50  $14  $67.50  $130 

Barred.  Wh.,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds .  8.50  16  77.50  150 

Wyandottes.  Orpingtons,  Minorcas  ...  9.00  17  82.50  160 
Mixed  Chicks.  $12,  100.  All  shipments  Postpaid.  Finest 
Stock,  Greatest  Profit  Makers.  100%  Safe  Delivery. 

Gold  Medal  Chickeries,  Box  444,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHY,  FREE 
RANGE  STOCK 


CHICKS,  8c  Lp 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  -  Leghorns  -  Mixed 
Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  long,  detp, 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$10  Per  100;  $47.50,  500;  $90,  100ft 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  T,  Kicntield,  Pa 


p  SINGLE  COMB  Q  Vt,  Certified:  Tested  free 
IiHODF  ISI  AND  RFD^  from  B-W.D.  Males  from 
*  ,  a  cm!  >  200-300  egg  hens.  Pullets: 

Started  Chicks :  3000  Baby  Chicks  weekly;  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A10,  HARTLAND,  VT. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
"Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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Some  Suggestions  for  Selecting 
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Colors 


Every  Rule  Has  Exceptions  But  These  Facts  Apply  to 


the  Majority 


THE  following  suggestions  are  based 
on  the  natural  tones  of  complexion, 
hair  and  eyes.  Where  make-up  is  used 
it  modifies  the  combination  and  must  of 
course  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
selecting  colors  for  garments. 

As  a  general  rule: 

If  your  hair  is  dark,  choose  rich, 
warm  colors. 

If  you  are  blond  haired,  choose  deli¬ 
cate  clear  colors. 

If  you  are  auburn  or  red  haired, 
choose  pure  greens,  slightly  grayed, 
and  warm  shades  of  blue  and  brown. 

If  you  are  gray  or  white  haired, 
choose  from  the  varieties  of  blue,  pur¬ 
ple  or  green,  except  yellowish  green. 
Wine,  soft  shades  of  rose,  black  and 
white  combinations  are  very  good. 
Usually  the  soft  silvery  tones  of  any 
color  are  most  becoming.  If  a  gray- 
haired  woman  has  plenty  of  color  in 
the  face,  gray  should  be  becoming. 
The  gray  should  match  or  blend  with 
the  hair. 

To  these  general  suggestions  may  be 
added  some  further  details.  For  in¬ 
stance.: 

The  girl  with  golden  hair,  fair  skin 
and  blue  eyes  will  find  generally  that 
the  following  are  good  colors: 

Black,  which  makes  an  effective  con¬ 
trast. 

Mauve,  because  it  enhances  her  col¬ 
oring. 

Nile  green,  which,  being  complemen¬ 
tary  to  red,  emphasizes  her  color¬ 
ing,  but  like  mauve,  is  delicate 
enough  to  suit  her  type. 

Soft  blues,  of  course— but  everybody 
knows  that! 

For  a  girl  of  this  type  the  following 
are  generally  to  be  avoided: 

Emerald  green  and  royal  blue,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  too  strong;  Mul¬ 
berry,  which  is  too  heavy  for  one 
with  cool  coloring. 

The  medium-light  blonds  with  rather 
sallow  skin  and  gray  eyes  will  as  a 


This  novel  kitchen  set ,  No.  1913,  is  a 
pleasing  color  note  in  any  kitchen.  It  is 
particularly  satisfying  for  the  bride’s 
shower  or  for  gift  purposes.  The  church 
or  grange  sale  offers  an  equally  good 
opportunity  for  using  such  a  set.  It  comes 
in  colors  green,  blue ,  tangerine,  brown, 
pink  and  lavender  and  is  stamped  on  good 
quality  material.  The  five  piece  set  con¬ 
sists  of  one  pair  sash  curtains,  two  hot 
pads,  and  a  kitchen  apron.  Price  of  set 
postpaid,  $1.6f>.  Send  orders  to  Embroid¬ 
ery  Department,  American  Agriculturist , 
Jf61-Jfth  Avenue,  New  York  City- 


rule  find  her  best  colors  among  the 
following : 

Orchid  and  rose  pink,  because  they 
reflect  their  color  in  her  face. 

Navy  blue,  which  by  contrast  gives 
character  to  her  hair  and  skin. 

Cream  ivory,  which  tends  to  make 
the  skin  look  white. 

She  will  do  well  generally  to  avoid 
such  colors  as: 

Copenhagen  blue,  because  it  brings 
out  sallowness  of  skin. 


When  the  older  members  of  the 
home  try  it — this  telephone  screen  may 
be  “scissors  painted ”  and  the  design 
may  be  moulded  in  sealing  wax. 


Dead  white,  which  by  contrast  makes 
the  skin  more  sallow. 

Putty  and  sand  shades,  which  are 
too  much  like  her  own  coloring 
and  add  no  character  to  the  cos¬ 
tume. 

The  medium  blonde  with  fair  skin 
and  high  coloring  and  with  hazel  eyes 
usually  looks  her  best  in  such  colors  as: 

Lip-stick  red,  which  lessens  high 
color  and  enhances  the  fairness  of 
the  skin. 

Apricot,  which  though  delicate  brings 
out  the  natural  color. 

Lanvin  green,  a  cool  color  which  en¬ 
hances  the  coloring  of  the  skin  and 
eyes. 

She  should  be  careful  about  such 
colors  as: 

Lemon,  which  is  too  pale  and  charac¬ 
terless. 

Olive,  a  heavy  shade  which  is  too 
nearly  the  color  of  her  hair  and 
reflects  unbecoming  green  in  the 
skin. 

Alice  blue,  because  it  is  too  light 
and  brings  out  the  yellow  in  her 
skin. 

The  woman  with  dark-brown  hair 
and  eyes,  vivid  coloring  and  dark  skin 
can  generally  wear  successfully: 

Buff,  which  by  contrast  is  often  be¬ 
coming  to  one  with  warm  coloring. 

Orange  or  geranium  red,  because 
these  lessen  the  natural  color. 

Poor  colors  for  her  type  are: 

Chocolate  brown,  which  produces  an 
uninteresting  one-color  effect. 

Electric  blue,  because  bright  blue 
brings  out  the  yellow  in  the  skin. 

Mauve,  which  is  too  delicate  for  the 
strong  type. 

The  auburn  or  red  haired  woman 
with  brown  eyes  and  delicate'  coloring 
will  find  the  following  are  usually  good 
colors  for  her  type: 

White,  which  forms  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  the  hair. 

Golden  brown,  a  becoming  shade 
bringing  out  the  glints  in  the  hair. 

Bishop  purple,  a  strong  color  suit¬ 
able  for  her  type. 

Shades  that  she  will  generally  do 
well  to  avoid  are: 

Lemon  yellow,  which  is  too  delicate 
and  gives  a  yellowish  cast  to  the 
skin. 

Copper  or  red  shades  that  do  not 
harmonize  with  the  hair. 

Soft  green,  which  enhances  an  al¬ 
ready  dominant  color. 

The  large  woman  of  medium  color¬ 
ing  will  find  that  the  following  colors 
are  usually  becoming: 


Midnight  blue,  which  is  inconspicu¬ 
ous  and  therefore  good  for  the 
large  figure. 

Beaver,  a  rich  color  but  inconspicu¬ 
ous. 

Bottle  green,  which  enhances  color¬ 
ing  and  affords  relief  from  ordin¬ 
ary  dark  shades. 

Eggplant  (purple),  especially  good  in 
Georgette  and  similar  soft  fabrics. 

Neutral  and  not  too  pale  shades  of 
blue,  taupe  and  smoky  gray. 

Colors  to  be  avoided  by  the  woman 
of  large  proportions  are: 

Flesh,  silver  gray,  tangerine  and 
similar  colors  that  tend  to  make 
the  figure  appear  larger  than  it 
really  is. 

■ — Art  of  Dressmaking. 


Try  “Scissors  Painting” 

aq  CISSORS  Painting”  is  a  craft 

O  proving  extremely  fasfcinating  to 
children  and  has  just  as  attractive  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  mature  members  of 
the  family  as  well.  With  a  little  as¬ 
sistance  or  direction  the  average  small 
child  who  has  begun  simple  craft  work 
or  sewing,  or  who  has  attended  kinder¬ 
garten,  can  not  only  be  amused  many 
hours  in  fashioning  quaint  and  pictur¬ 
esque  objects  of  decoration,  but  gains, 
at  the  same  time,  useful  and  artistic 
training. 

This  craft  is  referred  to  as  “Scissors 
Painting”  because  the  process  involves 
the  cutting  out  of  designs,  applying 
them  to  some  background  and  painting 
over  them  to  achieve  a  certain  effect. 
This  unique  method  of  painting  is  es¬ 
pecially  adaptable  to  pottery,  although 


Little  children  will  delight  in  deco¬ 
rating  flower  pots  for  gifts  of  gay  ar¬ 
tificial  flowers. 


boxes,  flower  pots,  wall  panels,  book 
covers,  screens,  posters  and  many 
other  objects  lend  themselves  beauti¬ 
fully  to  the  treatment.  Plain  undecor¬ 
ated  objects  can  always  be  bought  at 
slight  cost,  and,  best  of  all,  there  are 
always  simple  things  about  every 
household  that  can  be  transformed  into 
lovely  and  useful  ornaments.  Two  very 
charming  effects  can  be  achieved, 
namely,  the  stippled  and  the  tinted. 

The  Stippled  Method 

Any  picture  cut  from  decorated 
crepe  paper  can  be  used  as  a  design 
and  there  are  many  beautiful  ones  to 
choose  from.  There  are  floral  designs, 
nature  scenes,  birds,  Japanese  figufes, 
animals,  quaint  old  ship  models,  con¬ 
ventional  and  modernistic  designs,  and 
holiday  motifs  for  almost  every  special 
day  of  the  year’s  calendar.  And  the 
crepe  paper  is  so  soft  and  pliable  of 
texture  that  it  shapes  itself  readily  to 
ovals,  curves  and  angles  of  any  shaped 
foundation. 

First,  cut  out  the  different  parts  of 
the  design  and  brush  the  back  with 
good  fresh  paste,  brushing  with  the 
grain  of  the  paper,  not  across  it.  The 
paper  carrying  the  design  must  not  be 
stretched  the  least  little  bit,  else  the 
picture  would  be  distorted  and  spoiled. 
Apply  the  design,  then,  as  desired.  The 
vase  and  telephone  screen  in  the 
accompanying  photographs  illustrate 
how  attractively  this  can  be  done. 
Next,  paint  the  entire  surface  with 
transparent  amber  sealing  wax  paint. 
(To  prepare  any  sealing  wax  paint, 
break  the  wax  in  tiny  pieces,  place  in 
small  screw  top  jars  and  cover  the 
wax  scantily  with  denatured  alcohol. 
Let  stand  until  dissolved.  Stir  before 


using;  if  too  thin,  let  some  of  the  alco¬ 
hol  evaporate;  if  too  thick,  add  more 
alcohol. ) 

Next  stipple  the  background.  For 
this  step  a  medium  thick  solution  of 
paint  that  will  not  drip  from  the  brush 
is  required.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable 
to  introduce  several  shades  of  one 


Any  little  tot  will  be  delighted  to 
make  his  own  little  scrap  book  when 
he  can  “scissors  paint’’  such  an  inter¬ 
esting  cover. 


color.  In  that  case,  simply  use  the 
same  color  but  of  different  consistency 
as  regards  thickness.  The  different 
thicknesses  will  give  the  various 
shades.  Fill  in  all  the  background 
around  the  design  with  the  stippling, 
applying  the  paint  in  little  dab-like 
motions  rather  than  strokes  of  the 
brush.  Shade  as  desired  by  alternating 
the  thick  and  thin  paint,  or  use  con¬ 
trasting  colors. 

This  step  is  followed  by  touching  up 
the  high  lights  of  the  design  with  wax 
paint,  following  the  colors  in  the  de¬ 
sign  itself., 

Paste  the  design  in  place  as  already 
described  and  give  one  coat  of  trans¬ 
parent  amber  paint.  Next,  paint  over 
this  coat,  in  the  background  only,  with 
the  colors  you  wish  for  the  back¬ 
ground,  stroking  it  on  smoothly.  Last¬ 
ly,  with  medium  thick  paint,  touch  up 
the  outlines  and  high  lights  so  they 
will  stand  out  boldly  from  the  back¬ 
ground. 

With  the  completed  pieces  of  work 
interest  and  beauty  can  be  brought  to 
a  dark  corner  or  anywhere  in  a  room 
where  somberness  depresses,  by  the 


While  Mother  is  teaching  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  do  this'  i  craft  work,  she  may 
decorate  a  vase  like  this  one  herself- 


splashes  of  lovely  color  and  catchy  de¬ 
signs.  Onpe  a  child  has  experienced 
the  thrill  of  creating  a  beautiful  object 
of  art,  he  or  she  will  want  to  delve 
further  into  the  craft,  and  in  that  way 
pass  many  hours  happily  and  instruc¬ 
tively. — Dorothy  Wright. 


/ 
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Home  Bureau  District  Meets 

Eight  Counties  of  Southeastern  New  York  Are  Represented 
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THE  southeastern  district  of  the 
New  York  State  Home  Bureau 
Federation  had  its  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  City,  April  11th  and  12th. 
The  conference  opened  with  a  luncheon 
at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  with  about 
thirty-five  women  present  from  eight 
counties  of  the  district.  Speakers  at 
the  luncheon  were  Mrs.  Edward  Young, 
President  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Home  Bureaus;  Mrs.  Elmer  Van 
Brunt,  Suffolk  County;  Miss  Vera  Mc- 
Crea,  Director  of  Home  Department  of 
Dairymen’s  League;  Mrs.  Grace  W. 
Huckett,  Household  Editor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist;  and  .Mrs.  G.  T.  Pow¬ 
ell,  Past-President  of  New  York  State 
Home  Bureau  Federation.  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  Eddy  of  Saratoga  County,  was 
the  toastmistress.  Nassau  and  Suf¬ 
folk  were  the  hostess  counties. 

Miss  Joan  Rock  of  the  educational 
department  of  Royal  Baking  Powder 
presented  the  story  of  home  economics 
women  in  the  business  world.  Mrs. 
Bettina  Gunczy,  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Motion  Picture  Review, 
told  how  the  general  public  may  en¬ 
courage  the  production  of  better 
movies  by  patronizing  those  which  are 
selected  for  special  audiences,  family, 


Sprightly  and  Youthful 


STYLE  No.  2762  shows  a  very  practical 
ne'Piece  pattern  for  the  young  girl  and 
Pai'ticularly  attractive  if  made  up  in 
q  e  sPrightly  printed  fabrics  for  spring. 
°ts  are  much  in  vogue  and  come  on  all 
'lnds  of  materials,  silks,  wool  crepes, 
ton  broadcloth  or  percales.  The  pat- 


cuts  in  sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 


re7wires  2  yards  of  36-inch  material 
^  yard  of  40-inch  contrasting. 


Write  name,  address, 
Pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
jOirectly  and  inclose  with  remittance 
stamps  or  coin  (although  coin  is 
at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of 
P  t+neW  fasllion  catalogues  and  send  to 
oof  .n  ®ePartment,  American  Agri- 
Cit  Ur*St’  Avenue,  New  York 


juvenile  or  otherwise.  Dr.  Ruby  Green 
Smith,  Associate  State  Leader  of  Home 
Bureaus,  spoke  on  conservation  of  hu¬ 
man  life. 

In  addition  to  regular  business  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  district,  inspection  trips 
were  arranged  for  the  second  day 
through  the  Homemaking  Center  of 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  at  Grand  Central  Pal¬ 
ace  and  through  the  American  wing  at 
the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum. 

Miss  Mfirtha  Van  Rensselaer,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics,  spoke  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting. 

Those  attending  the  conference  were: 

Nassau:  Mrs.  Charles  Rhodes,  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Henry,  Mrs.  George  Klaun,  Mrs. 
M.  Muller,  Mrs.  Mayer,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Bedell,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Shattuck,  Mrs.  H. 
S.  McKnight,  Mrs.  G.  T.  Powell,  Mrs. 
William  Seiffert,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Reddick, 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Harkness,  Miss  Lavinia 
Bacon,  Mrs.  John  Blust,  Miss  Florence 
Elrey. 

Suffolk:  Mrs.  E.  W.  Van  Brunt,  Mrs. 
John  A.  Herrick,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Wilkinson, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Duffield,  Miss  Kathleen  Mc¬ 
Bride. 

Saratoga:  Mrs.  Edward  Eddy,  Mrs. 
F.  B.  Renner,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Clemens, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Nichols,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Little. 

Rensselaer:  Mrs.  R.  J.  Pine,  Miss  H. 
Ackerly. 

Sullivan:  Miss  W.  V.  Dexter. 

Ulster:  Mrs.  R.  E.  Bush,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Hunt,  Mrs.  Edward  Young,  Miss  Eve¬ 
lyn  Nance. 

Orange:  Dolly  W.  Booth. 

Warren:  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Wade. 

Others  attending  were:  Mrs.  Charles 


The  Spirit  of  Springtime 


PATTERN  No.  2775  icith  its  softly  rip- 
..  pling  flounces  is  delightful  when  made 
up  in  the  pretty  figured  silks  and  set  off 
by  trim  of  matching  or  contrasting  plain 
color.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires  4%  yards  of  40-inch 
material  with  y2  yard  of  40-inch  contrast¬ 
ing.  PRICE  13c. 


E.  Hooper,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Reed,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Dowding. 

Letter  from  Little  Cook 

NO  doubt  you  have  been  reading 
Betty’s  little  recipes  for  little  cooks. 
The  first  recipe  appeared  in  our  issue 
of  March  30,  the  second  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  April  20  (page  2).  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  orders  have  already  been  re¬ 
ceived  inclosing  their  10c  for  the 
scrapbook  in  which  to  keep  these 
recipes.  One  of  our  little  readers  has 
sent  the  following  letter  which  gives 

one  of  her  recipes: 

Dear  Betty : 

I  saw  your  piece  in  the  American 
Agriculturist.  I  think  it  is  very  nice.  I 
have  baked  for  my  mother  ever  since  I 
was  four  years  old.  I  am  nine  now.  I 
did  just  as  you  did,  beginning  with  %  of 
a  recipe  first,  then  came  up  to  a  full 
recipe.  I  just  made  some  cup  cakes  to¬ 
day.  Would  you  like  the  recipe?  Well 
anyway  here  it  is : 

1  cup  of  sugar. 
y2  cup  of  fat. 

%  cup  of  milk. 

1  egg. 

2  cups  of  flour. 

1  teaspoon  of  cream  tartar. 

%of  a  teaspoon  of  soda  in  warm  water : 
This  will  make  about  twenty-four  cup 
cakes. 

Your  friend, 

Louise  Rogers. 


“Fresh”  Paint  W ithout  Painting ... 

ifyouwashitwithFels-Naptha.  For 
Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  that 
banishes  grime!  Two  effective  clean¬ 
ers  working  together.  Naptha  to  dis¬ 
solve  grease  and  dirt — good  golden 
soap  to  wash  them  away — combined 
in  Fels-Naptha  by  our  special  proc¬ 
ess.  That’s  why,  from  housecleaning 
to  the  family  wash,  Fels-Nantha 
lightens  all  soap-and-water  tasks. 
That’s  why  . . . 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


WOOL 


B LA N K ETS,  and  Colonial  Coverlets. 
BATTING,  Made  from  your  own  wool. 
ROBES,  Also  sold  direct  from  the 
mill  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods  that  gives 
satisfaction  and  long  wear.  Write  for  catalog  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Prices  reasonble.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
DEPT.  G,  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


Compare  This  Beautiful 
New  Range  With  Yours 
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PERFECTION 

~  OIL  RANGE 


COOKING  three  meals  a  day, 
seven  times  a  week,  is  no  fun 
at  best — especially  on  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  range.  But  on  the  Perfection, 
your  cooking  is  done  easily  and 
quickly. 

It  has  twenty-seven  new  features. 
Insulated  "live  heat”  oven  with  ac¬ 
curate  temperature  indicator.  All¬ 
grate  cooking  top.  Burners  that 
produce  a  swift,  clean  heat  aided  by 


the  safe  and  economical  fuel, 
Socony  Kerosene. 

The  new  Perfection  comes  in  full 
porcelain  enamel,  snow  white  or 
with  trim  of  gay  color.  Some  have 
the  durable  Perfectolac  finish: 
white,  silver  gray,  or  dove  gray. 
Others  are  in  satin  black.  See  your 
dealertoday.  Havehimshowyouthe 
wide  line  of  Perfection  and  Puritan 
models.  All  at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 


PERFECTION  Water  Heaters 

Hot  waterwhenever  you  wantit — whether 
you  have  a  pressure  system  or  kitchen 
pump.  Ask  your  plumber  about  the  Per- 
fectionand  Puritan  Kerosene  Water 
Heaters.  Five  sizes  and  five  kinds.  Rapid, 
reliable  and  moderate  in  price. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come  By  John  Fox  Jr. 


Chad  could  hardly  speak  his  thanks. 
He  would  be  in  the  Bluegrass  only  a 
few  days,  he  stammered,  but  he  would 
go  out  to  see  them  next  day.  That 
night  he  went  to  the  old  inn  where  the 
Major  had  taken  him  to  dinner.  Next 
day  he  hired  a  horse  from  the  livery 
stable  wrhere  he  had  bought  the  old 
brood  mare,  and  early  in  the  afternoon 
he  rode  out  the  broad  turnpike  in  a 
nervous  tumult  of  feeling  that  more 
than  once  made  him  halt  in  the  road. 
He  wore  his  uniform,  which  was  new, 
and  made  him  uncomfortable — At  looked 
so  much  like  waving  a  victorious  flag 
in  the  face  of  a  beaten  enemy — but  it 
was  the  only  stitch  of  clothes  he  had, 
and  that  he  might  not  explain. 

It  was  the  first  of  May.  Just  eight 
years  before,  Chad  with  a  burning 
heart  had  watched  Richard  Hunt  gayly 
dancing  with  Margaret,  while  the  dead 
chieftain,  Morgan,  gayly  fiddled  for  the 
merry  crowd.  Now  the  sun  shone  as  it 
did  then,  the  birds  sang,  the  wind  shook 
the  happy  leaves  and  trembled  through 
the  budding  heads  of  bluegrass  to  show 
that  nature  had  known  no  war  and 
that  her  mood  was  never  other  than  of 
hope  and  peace.  But  there  were  no  fat 
cattle  browsing  in  the  Dean  pastures 
now,  no  flocks  of  Southdown  sheep  with 
frisking  lambs.  The  worm  fences  had 
lost  their  riders  and  were  broken  down 
here  and  there.  The  gate  sagged  on  its 
hinges;  the  fences  around  yard  and 
garden  and  orchard  had  known  no 
whitewash  for  years;  the  paint  on  the 
noble  old  house  was  cracked  and  peel¬ 
ing,  the  roof  of  the  barn  was  sunken  in, 
and  the  cabins  of  the  quarters  were 
closed,  for  the  hand  of  war,  though  un¬ 
clinched,  still  lay  heavy  on  the  home  of 
the  Deans.  Snowball  came  to  take  his 
horse.  He  was  respectful,  but  his  white 
teeth  did  not  flash  the  welcome  Chad 
once  had  known.  Another  horse  stood 
at  the  hitching-post  and  on  it  was  a 
cavalry  saddle  and  a  rebel  army  blan¬ 
ket,  and  Chad  did  not  have  to  guess 
whose  it  might  be.  From  the  porch, 
Dan  shouted  and  came  down  to  meet 
him,  and  Harry  hurried  to  the  door, 
followed  by  Mrs.  Dean.  Margaret  was 
not  to  be  seen,  and  Chad  was  glad — he 
would  have  a  little  more  time  for  self- 
control.  She  did  not  appear  even  when 
they  were  seated  in  the  porch  until  Dan 
shouted  for  her  toward  the  garden;  and 
then  looking  toward  the  gate  Chad  saw 
her  coming  up  the  garden  walk  bare¬ 
headed,  dressed  in  white,  with  flowers 
in  her  hand;  and  walking  by  her  side, 
looking  into  her  face  and  talking  ear¬ 
nestly,  was  Richard  Hunt.  The  sight 
of  him  nerved  Chad  at  once  to  steel. 
Margaret  did  not  lift  her  face  until  she 
was  half-way  to  the  porch,  and  then 
she  stopped  suddenly. 

“Why,  there’s  Major  Buford,”  Chad 
heard  her  say,  and  she  came  on  ahead, 
walking  rapidly.  Chad  felt  the  blood 
in  his  face  again,  and  as  he  watched 
Margaret  nearing  him — pale,  sweet, 
frank,  gracious,  unconscious — it  seemed 
that  he  was  living  over  again  another 
scene  in  his  life  when  he  had  come 
from  the  mountains  to  live  with  old 
Major  Buford;  and,  with  a  sudden 
prayer  that  his  past  might  now  be 
wiped  as  clekn  as  it  was  then,  he  turn¬ 
ed  from  Margaret’s  hand-clasp  to  look 
into  the  brave,  searching  eyes  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Hunt,  and  feel  his  sinewy  fingers  in 
a  grip  that  in  all  frankness  told  Chad 
plainly  that  between  them,  at  least,  one 
war  was  not  quite  over  yet. 

“I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Major  Bu¬ 
ford,  in  these  piping  times  of  peace.” 

“And  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  General 
Hunt — only  in  times  of  peace,”  Chad 
said,  smiling. 

The  two  measured  each  other  swiftly, 
calmly.  Chad  had  a  mighty  admiration 
for  Richard  Hunt.  Here  was  a  man 
who  knew  no  fight  but  to  the  finish, 
who  would  die  as  gamely  in  a  drawing¬ 


room  as  on  a  battle-field.  To  think  of 
him — a  brigadier-general  at  twenty- 
seven,  as  undaunted,  as  unbeaten  as 
when  he  heard  the  first  bullet  of  the 
war  whistle,  and,  at  that  moment,  as 
good  an  American  as  Chadwick  Buford 
or  any  Unionist  who  had  given  his  life 
for  his  cause!  Such  a  foe  thrilled  Chad, 
and  somehow  he  felt  that  Margaret 
was  measuring  them  as  they  were 
measuring  each  other.  Against  such  a 
man  what  chance  had  he  ? 

He  would  have  been  comforted  could 
he  have  known  Richard  Hunt’s 
thoughts  for  that  gentleman  had  gone 
back  to  the  picture  of  a  ragged  moun¬ 
tain  boy  in  old  Major  Buford’s  carriage, 
one  court  day  long  ago,  and  now  he 
was  looking  that  same  lad  over  from 
the  visor  of  his  cap  down  his  superb 


length  to  the  heels  of  his  riding-boots. 
His  eyes  rested  long  on  Chad’s  face. 
The  change  was  incredible,  but  blood 
had  told.  The  face  was  high-bred, 
clean,  frank,  nobly  handsome;  it  had 
strength  and  dignity,  and  the  scar  on 
his  cheek  told  a  story  that  was  as  well 
known  to  foe  as  to  friend. 

“I  have  been  wanting  to  thank  you, 
not  only  for  trying  to  keep  us  out  of 
that  infernal  prison  after  the  Ohio  raid, 
but  for  trying  to  get  us  out.  Harry 
here  told  me.  That  was  generous.” 

“That  was  nothing,”  said  Chad.  “You 
forget,  you  could  have  killed  me  once 
and — and  you  didn’t.”  Margaret  was 
listening  eagerly. 

“You  didn’t  give  me  time,”  laughed 
General  Hunt. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  did.  I  saw  you  lift  your 
pistol  and  drop  it  again.  I  have  never 
ceased  to  wonder  why  you  did  that.” 

Richard  Hunt  laughed.  “Perhaps  I’m 
sorry  sometimes  that  I  did,”  he  said, 
with  a  certain  dryness. 

“Oh,  no,  you  aren’t,  General,”  said 
Margaret. 

Thus  they  chatted  and  laughed  and 
joked  together  above  the  sombre  tide  of 
feeling  that  showed  in  the  face  of  each 
if  it  reached  not  his  tongue,  for,  when 


the  war.  was  over,  the  hatchet  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  buried  at  once  and  buried 
deep.  Son  came  back  to  father,  brother 
to  brother,  neighbor  to  neighbor;  polit¬ 
ical  disabilities  were  removed  and  the 
sundered  threads,  unravelled  by  the 
war,  were  knitted  together  fast.  That 
is  why  the  post-bellum  terrors  of  recon¬ 
struction  were  practically  unknown  in 
the  State.  The  negroes  scattered,  to  be 
sure,  not '  from  disloyalty  so  much  as 
from  a  feverish  desire  to  learn  whether 
they  really  could  come  and  go  as  they 
pleased.  When  they  learned  that  they 
were  really  free,  most  of  them  drifted 
back  to  the  quarters  where  they  were 
born,  and  meanwhile  the  white  man’s 
hand  that  had  wielded  the  sword  went 
just  as  bravely  to  the  plough,  and  the 
work  of  rebuilding  war-shattered  ruins 


began  at  once.  Old  Mammy  appeared, 
by  and  by,  shook  hands  with  General 
Hunt  and  made  Chad  a  curtsey  of 
rather  distant  dignity.  She  had  gone 
into  exile  with  her  “chile”  and  her  “ole 
Mistis”  and  had  come  home  with  them 
to  stay,  untempted  by  the  doubtful 
sweets  of  freedom.  “Old  Tom,  her  hus¬ 
band,  had  remained  with  Major  Buford, 
was  with  him  on  his  deathbed,”  said 
Margaret,  “and  was  on  the  place  still, 
too  old,  he  said,  to  take  root  else¬ 
where.” 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
Dan  rose  and  suggested  that  they  take 
a  walk  about  the  place.  Margaret  had 
gone  in  for  a  moment  to  attend  to  some 
household  duty,  and  as  Richard  Hunt 
was  going  away  next  day  he  would 
stay,  he  said,  with  Mrs.  Dean,  who  was 
tired  and  could  not  join  them.  The 
three  walked  toward  the  dismantled 
barn  where  the  tournament  had  taken 
place  and  out  into  the  woods.  Looking 
back,  Chad  saw  Margaret  and  General 
Hunt  going  slowly  toward  the  garden, 
and  he  knew  that  some  crisis  was  at 
hand  between  the  two.  He  had  hard 
work  listening  to  Dan  and  Harry  as 
they  planned  for  the  future,  and  re¬ 
called  to  each  other  and  to  him  the  in¬ 


cidents  of  their  boyhood.  Harry  meant 
to  study  law,  he  said,  and  practise  in 
Lexington;  Dan  would  stay  at  home 
and  run  the  farm.  Neither  brother 
mentioned  that  the  old  place  was  heav¬ 
ily  mortgaged,  but  Chad  guessed  the 
fact  and  it  made  him  heart-sick  to 
think  of  the  struggle  thai  was  before 
them  and  of  the  privations  yet  in  store 
for  Mrs.  Dean  and  Margaret. 

“Why  don’t  you,  Chad?” 

“Do  what?” 

“Stay  here  and  study  law,”  Harry 
smiled.  “We’ll  go  into  partnership.” 

Chad  shook  his  head.  “No,”  he  said, 
decisively.  “I’ve  already  made  up  my 
mind.  I’m  going  West.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Harry,  and  no 
more ;  he  had  learned  long  ago  how  use¬ 
less  it  was  to  combat  any  purpose  of 
Chadwick  Buford. 

General  Hunt  and  Margaret  were 
still  away  when  they  got  back  to  the 
house.  In  fact,  the  sun  was  sinking 
when  they  came  in  from  the  woods,  still 
walking  slowly,  General  Hunt  talking 
earnestly  and  Margaret  with  her  hands 
clasped  before  her  and  her  eyes  on  the 
path.  The  faces  of  both  looked  pale, 
even  that  far  away,  but  when  they 
neared  the  porch,  the  General  was  jok¬ 
ing  and  Margaret  was  smiling,  nor  was 
anything  perceptible  to  Chad  when  he 
said  good-by,  except  a  certain  tender¬ 
ness  in  his  tone  and  manner  toward 
Margaret,  and  one  fleeting  look  of  dis¬ 
tress  in  her  clear  eyes.  He  was  on  his 
horse  now,  and  was  lifting  his  cap. 

“Good-by,  Major,”  he  said.  “I’m  glad 
you  got  through  the  war  alive.  Per¬ 
haps  I’ll  tell  you  some  day  why  I  didn’t 
shoot  you  that  morning.”  And  then  he 
rode  away,  a  gallant,  knightly  figure, 
across  the  pasture.  At  the  gate  he 
waved  his  cap  and  at  a  gallop  was 
gone. 

After  supper  a  heaven-born  chance 
led  Mrs.  Dean  to  stroll  out  into  the 
lovely  night.  Margaret  rose  to  go  too, 
and  Chad  followed.  The  same  chance, 
perhaps,  led  old  Mammy  to  come  out 
on  the  porch  and  call  Mrs.  Dean  back. 
Chad  and  Margaret  walked  on  toward 
the  stiles  where  still  hung  Margaret’s 
weather-beaten  Stars  and  Bars.  The 
girl  smiled  and  touched  the  flag. 

“That  was  very  nice  of  you  to  salute 
me  that  morning.  I  never  felt  so  bitter 
against  Yankees  after  that  day.  I’ll 
take  it  down  now,”  and  she  detached  it 
and  rolled  it  tenderly  about  the  slender 
staff. 

“That  was  not  my  doing,”  said  Chad, 
“though  if  I  had  been  Grant,  and  there 
with  the  whole  Union  army,  I  would 
have  had  it  salute  you.  I  was  under 
orders,  but  I  went  back  for  help.  May 
I  carry  it  for  you?’-’ 

“Yes,”  said  Margaret,  handing  it  to 
him.  Chad  had  started  toward  the  gar¬ 
den,  but  Margaret  turned  him  toward 
the  stile  and  they  walked  now  down 
through  the  pasture  toward  the  creek 
that  ran  like  a  wind-shaken  ribbon  of 
silver  under  the  moon. 

“Won’t  you  tell  me  something  about 
Major  Buford?  I’ve  been  wanting  to 
ask,  but  I  simply  hadn’t  the  heart. 
Can’t  we  go  over  there  tonight? 
want  to  see  the  old  place,  and  I  nius 
leave  to-morrow.”  ( 

“To-morrow!”  said  Margaret.  “Way 
— I — I  was  going  to  take  you  oyer 
there  to-morrow,  for  I — but,  of  course, 
you  must  go  to-night  if  it  is  to  be  y°ur 
only  chance.” 

And  so,  as,  they  walked  along, ^  Mar- 
garet  told  Chad  of  the  old  Major  s  aS^ 
days,  after  he  was  released  from  pris 
on,  and  came  home  to  die.  She  wen 
see  him  every  day,  and  she  was  at  ' 
bedside  when  he  breathed  his  last- 
had  mortgaged  his  farm  to  help  ^ 
Confederate  cause  and  to  pay  in-e^e 
nity  for  a  guerilla  raid,  and  Jeio- 
(Continued  on  Paye  22) 


Head  Mover:  Try  to  have  patience  with  him,  ma’am.  He’s  new  at  the 
game — an’  we  all  have  to  learn,  sometime. — Life. 
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Our  Next  Serial 

“ The  Plains  of  Abraham” 

FOR  some  time,  the  entire  editorial  staff  has  been  reading  books,  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  serial  that  would  meet  the  high  standard  of  American 
Agriculturist.  We  have  found  the  serial — it  is  “The  Plains  of  Abra¬ 
ham”  by  James  Oliver  Curwood.  Many  of  our  subscribers  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  section  in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  To  these  readers 
the  story  will  have  an  especial  appeal  blit  we  assure  everyone  that  “The 
Plains  of  Abraham”  is  one  of  the  best  serials  which  has  appeared  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  in  years. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  family  who  lived,  in  early  colonial  times,  near  the 
border  line  between  New  York  and  Canada.  “The  Plains  of  Abraham” 
portrays  in  a  vivid  manner  the  jealousies  between  the  early  French  and 
English  colonists.  Long  before  war  was  formally  declared  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  there  was  fighting  among  the  colonists. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  a  son  of  a  French  colonist,  but  his  mother  is 
English.  His  allegiance  is  therefore  divided  for  a  time,  until  events  decide 
his  course  for  him.  He  is  finally  captured  by  Indians,  and  lives  with  them 
for  some  time.  The  story  is  intensely  interesting.  The  first  installment 
will  appear  in  the  May  4th  issue.  Do  not  fail  to  read  it. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1. 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  ab¬ 
breviation  and  whole  number,  in¬ 
cluding  hame  and  address.  Thus 
“j.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
words. 


American  A  griculturist 

Classified  Ads 


Orders  for  these  columns  must  be 
accompanied  by  bank  references 


A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

DON’T  DELAY  and  be  too  late,  get  your  English  or 

Welsh  Shepherds  now.  Beautiful  pups  from  natural 
heelbiters.  A  few  strict  heelbiting  trained  Shepherds 
ready  to  work.  GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

EVEltLAY  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Tormohlen  Famous 
strain.  Baby  chicks,  eggs  for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE 
FARM,  Emporium,  Pa. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  thrifty  Pure  Bred  Jersey- 
Giants  $1.50  per  15.  $3.00  per  45.  Parcel  Post,  C.O.D. 
INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

’  BREEDERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA7^  Finest  Baby 

Chicks.  Excellent  Duality  and  sired  for  productiveness. 
Heavy  breeds,  14c;  light  breeds  12c.  May  delivery,  2c 
less.  Hatches  each  Monday  and  Wednesday.  Illustrative 
ralalog.  M.ILTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Milton.  I 'a. 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
L,  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles.  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS.  Grampian.  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  BRED  CHICKS  that  live.  Large  type 
S.C.W.  Leghorns,  $20-100;  $180-1000;  Invest  now  and 
lake  profits  in  1929.  ADAM  SEABPRY,  Sayville.  L,  I. 

SIJNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptions  ly  large  white  eggs. 
Twu  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. _ 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
I.ow  prices.  Catalogue.  KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian.  Pa. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — chicks — eggs — extraordin¬ 
ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers — standard 
bred— low  price — Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
tree  range  money-making  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Barred  Rocks,  Giants.  Black  Minorcas. 
Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Bpoklet  Free. 
Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.,  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Dept,  C,  Buoyrus,  Ohio. 

CHICKS  C.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $14;  Leghorns, 
512;  heavy  mixed.  $12;  light,  $9.  Delivery  guaranteed, 
feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
LAPVER,  Box  26.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WOODSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  chicks,  Tom  Bar¬ 
ton  S.C.  White  Leghorns  Imported  250-298  egg  strain 
Breeder  of  leghorns  for  2S  years.  Catalogue.  DAVID 
hammond,  cortiand,  n,  y. _ 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns.  Frostproof  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE, 
40,  Wallidll,  N.  Y. _ 

CHICKS — PULLETS  From  Barron's  White  Leghorns, 
Imported  annually  from  Barron,  England;  Big  females, 
tag  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

TS5y  CHICKS  HATCHING  Eggs  8  and  10  weeks 

0,d  Pullets  single  comb  White  Leghorns  only.  Write 
Price.  ALTOONA  FARM,  R.  Neal  Marshall,  Iloncs- 
dale.  Pa.  r  4. 

BABY'  CHICKS:  From  heavy  laying  strains  of  Rocks 

>nd  Reds  $12.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  $10.  Mixed 
«•  Prepaid.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  SUNNYSIDE 
HATCHERY,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Large  handsome 
heavy  layers.  Splendid  chicks,  right  prices.  INAVALE 
FARM,  R4,  YVallkiil,  N.  Y. _ 

CHICKS:  S.  C.  ENGLISH  White  Leghorn  and  com¬ 
mon  White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds.  Bank 
references.  Be  sure  and  get  my  prices  before  ordering. 
CLOY'D  NEIMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PULLETS — Barron  and  Tanered  White  Leghorns  from 
four  and  five  lb.  breeders.  Three  to  ten  weeks  old, 
27c  and  up.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY 
FARM.  Leghorn  Blvd..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

THOMPSON  STRAIN  BARRED  Rock  Chicks:  From 
healthy  free  range  stock  Aju-il — $12  per  100.  May  and 
June  $10  per  100  postpaid.  100%  Hve  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Hatching  eggs  $6  per  100.  Order  direct  from 
this  add.  YVEST  DENTON  HATCHERY',  Denton.  Md. 

TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks.  Direct 
from  tlie  breeder.  Same  stock  as  our  contest  leading 
pens,  carrying  three  generations  of  breeding  over  250. 
Large  eggs.  Every  mating  brooder  tested— vitality  and 
livability  assured.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  and 
Tompkins  Reds  from  real  stock.  Duck  eggs,  11  breeds. 
SIIADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  25,000  weekly.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns  and  Anconas  $12.  and  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dotts,  Orpingtons  $14.  Per  100.  Also  Pigeons,  Hares, 
Mice,  Parrots.  J.  A.  BERGEY',  Telford,  Pa. 


WHITE  ROCK  CHICKS,  $16  per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN, 
Wilson.  N.  Y.  _ 

STARTED  CHICKS  two  weeks  old  $25  per  100.  L. 
HAMBLIN,  Wilson.  N.  Y- _ 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  Chicks  S.  C.  $16  per  100.  L. 
HAMBLIN.  Wilson.  N.  Y.  _ 

CHICKS,  S.  C.  WHITE  Leghorns,  special  mating,  $15 
per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $11.00—100;  Barred  Rocks,' 

and  Reds,  $13.00—100;  W.  Rocks  $14.00—100;  Mixed, 
$10.00—100.  I  pay  postage.  100%  live  delivery  guaran- 
teed,  JACOB  N1EMOND,  McAlisterville.  Pa.  Box  A. 

LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS  10c.  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas 
12c.  Wyandottes  13c,  heavies  11c.  Light  mixed  9c. 
CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY.  York,  Pa. _ 

SITWEPv  SPANGLED  HAMBURG  Eggs.  Fifteen  and 
thirty  lots.  Prepaid.  Safe  delivery.  IIARY'EY"  CRESS- 
MAN,  Richlandtown,  Pa. 

JERSEY'  GIANTS  15  Eggs  $1.25;  30-$2.40  postpaid. 
WILEY'  E.  HAUGH,  Brogueviile,  Pa. _ 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  WINNERS  at  our  leading  shows 
the  past  25  years,  hatching  eggs  $3.00  per  15,  $5.00 
per  30  prepaid.  KAUY'AIIOORA  FARM.  Barneveld, 
N.  Y.  » _ _ 

TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Extra  nice  healthy  chicks — May,  $15.  June, 
$12.  Safe  delivery  by  prepaid  parcel  post  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN 
FARM.  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE:  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  Duck 
eggs.  Pearl  Guineas  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stanr- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for  hatching, 
ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  KENNEL,  Atgien,  Pa. _ 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  turkey  eggs. 
"Baker’s  Bronze  Beauties”  strain.  TROWBRIDGE 
TURKEY'  FARM,  Sabinsvilie,  Pa. _ 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs.  10  for  $5. 
MRS.  FLOYD  MILLER,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks— Geese 


.  TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  eggs.  $5. 
Free  range  stock.  HOMER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,  Pa. 

W.  HOLLAND  HATCHING  EGGS.  From  Madison 
Square  Garden  winners.  MRS.  A.  H.  SMITH,  Sodus, 
N.  Y'. _ 

TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red.  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Write  YY’ALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  Egg$  $5-10,  Giant  hen 
eggs  $1.75-15,  GEO.  LEHMAN.  Amaranth.  Pa, _ 

,  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs  from  healthy 
free  farm  range  stock.  100  eggs  $45.  50,  $23.50.  12,  $6. 
Prepaid.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Yral- 
uable  instructions  with  order.  HIGHLAND  FARM, 
Sellersville,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  Eggs.  From  large 
old  breeders,  50-$23.50.  12-$6.00.  Prepaid.  Pekin  Duck 
eggs.  100-$11.00.  50-$6.00.  12-$2.00  prepaid.  Ducklings 
$30.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM, 
Sellersville,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  Eggs,  carefully 

packed.  $12  per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson.  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS,  and  hatching  eggs.  45c 
each.  JAMES  HOWLAND,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  and  White  Holland  Turkey  eggs, 
from  vigorous,  pure  bred  selected  birds.  $6.00  per 
doz.  prepaid.  JEFFREY'S  FUR  &  GAME  FARM,  Cal¬ 
cium,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis.  Mass. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


C.  O.  D.  FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  plants.  Leading 
varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50. 
FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. _ 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  C.O.D.  Frost  proof  Cabbage  and 
Onion  plants.  All  Varieties  now  ready.  500,  65c;  1000. 
$1.00;  5000.  $4.50.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  NOW  Ready.  My  frost  proof 
Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden  Acre  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post  postpaid:  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Express:  1000,  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50; 
10.000,  $7.50.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  prices  as 
Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped  in  moss  and  shipped 
promptly.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD, 
Tifton.  Ga. 

PAY'  ON  ARRIVAL— Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  75C-1000.  EMPIRE  PLANT  CO.. 
Albany,  Ga. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Order  today. 
Pay  postman.’  500-60C,  1000-$1.  POSTAL  PLANT  CO.. 
Albany,  Ga. 

HARDY'  ALFALFA  SEED  93%  pure  $10.00  per 
bushel;  Sweet  Clover  95%  pure  $3.00  per  bushel. 
Return  seed  if  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWMAN,  Con¬ 
cordia,  Kansas. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY', 
Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape.  .Tuneberry 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Hardy 
Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  plants;  Itbses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. _ 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  white 
Rurals.  Write  for  prices.  II.  L.  IIODNETT  &  SONS, 
Fillmore,  N.  Y'. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


OLD  FASHIONED  HARDY  Flower  Plants.  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Blue 
Bells,  Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines,  Monkshoods, 
Hardy  Carnations,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy 
Lilies,  Hardy  Phloxes,  Lupines,  Hardy  Pinks,  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  240  other  Perennials  that  will  bloom 
this  summer;  Pansies,  Asters,  Salvias,  Petunias,  Zin¬ 
nias,  Snapdragons  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants;  Berry  plants.  Asparagus  roots. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY'  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y, 

PREMIER  OR  HOWARD  17  Strawberry  Plants  $1.00 
per  100,  $5.00  per  1000.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. 

GLADIOLUS  $1.00  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00.  12  choice 
Dahlias  $1.00.  Catalogue.  20  Evergreen  Trees  $2.00. 
GLADAIILIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 

MASTODON  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
$2.00  per  100.  $15.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  out  this 

Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
tliis  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. 


Set  Our  "FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  and  Onion 
plants,  and  mature  crop  three  weeks  earlier  300,  $1.00; 
500.’  $1.75;  1000,  $2.75;  10,000,  $20.  All  delivered 

prepaid.  Prompt  shipment,  good  plants  delivered  or 
money  refunded.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 
Franklin,  Virginia. 

DAHLIAS.  ASSORTED  not  labeled.  $1.  a  dozen 
prepaid.  ANER  L.  SMITH,  Sodus.  N-  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Irish  Cobblers  and 
original  strain  Carman  No.  3.  Buy  direct  from  grower. 
Write  today  for  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Fair- 
port,  N,  Y.  _ _ 

SEED  CORN.  Germination  97%.  Grow  Oswego 
Ensilage  for  quality  silage.  Write  HAY'NES  SNY'DEK, 
Fulton,  N.  Y, _ _ 

DAHLIA  TUBERS  25-$2.00.  Good  large  varieties, 
postpaid.  Shrubs,  Roses,  price  list.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  R.  2,  Jamesburg.  N.  J. 

CERTIFIED  RUSSET  SEED  Potatoes.  College  in- 
spected.  One  year  from  Michigan.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  J.  W.  HOPKINS  &  SON,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

CORNELL  NO.  11  Seed  Corn.  From  the  original 
source  of  this  dual  purpose  corn.  $3.50  a  btishel  de¬ 
livered  to  your  station.  It.  E.  MOSHElt,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

A  GREEN  DAIILIA  at  last,  this  marvelous  freak  of 
nature  and  10  Giant  labeled  Dahlias  $2.50.  Regular 
value  $7.50.  12  beautiful  labeled  Dahlias  all  colors 

for  $1.,  worth  $3.50.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM.  Step¬ 
ney.  Conn. 

FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  and  Bermuda  Onion 
plants.  Prepaid  mail,  500-$l;  l,000-$2.  Expressed, 

5,000-$3.75;  10,000-17.50.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS, 
Tifton,  Ga. 

”  EARLY'  JUNE  RED  Raspberry  sets  'or  sale.  The 
earliest,  largest,  heaviest  bearing  berry  grown.  Send  for 
literature  telling  what  the  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  says  of  the  June.  $20.  thousand,  $3,  hundred. 
LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK— 36  pages,  45  illustrations. 
Describes  171  exquisite  varieties,  many  new.  Tells  how 
to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Col¬ 
lection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. _ 

COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and  Rus- 
sets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We  pay 
freight.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munnsville,  N,  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Get  Rid  of  Rats 


By  Ray  Inman 


have  a  destructive 
cravindfor  change 
in  diet  jthis  time  of 
year,  which,  increases 
their  plimd  erixiG- 

GEt  \MHIZ 
that  wont 

DO l  WE  GOTTA] 
LOOK  INTO 
US 


WE  ©EEN 
APPOINTED  A 
Co  Mm  ittEE 
•NFORmVOU  s 

setter  CHANG EtH’ 
BILL  o'  PARE  AROUND 

'this  joint  or  8Y 
gum  every  rat  on 

PLACE  WILL  UP 
AM' WALK  OUT 
ON  VEI 


% 


\\  \ 
u 


(tEAN  UP,( 


1  the  premises ; 
bum  all  refuse; 
pile  lu  mber  off 
the  ground;  eliminate  all 
possible  harbor  for  the  pest 

I^^THiTmAN  SAYS  \ /YER  HONOR  I  WAS 
VOU  CAME  AND  Y  OfJLY  DOIN’  HIM  A 
STOLE  EV6RVTWING\  FAVOR,  HESAtO  HE 
ON  HIS  PLACE—  JvjlSHEO  SOMEBOOY’D 
HOW  ABOUT  mycoME  AN’ CLEANUP  HiS 

PLACE-  FOR  HltM  - S.O 

I  WENT  AN’ CLEANED  UP 

t\2T  \  last  n  ig  HT| 

-  HE  A1NTGOT  NO 
GRATITUOE  JOOGEl 


NOPAL'. 

ITS  BETTER  too" 
TOUR  OWN! 
“CLEANIN’  OP." 


7, 


some 


RED 
_ ILL. 

mix.  it  with  meat  or  listi  and 
place  it  around  where  rats 
will  it_— 


/GEE, WHAT 
ARET'GONNA 
OOVNITHTUE 
>COTE  LITTLE 
RED  SQUIRREL 
? 


DO  uim\. 

^AINT  THATVIHAT 

you  told  me  ta 
GET  TO  KILL 

MY  RATS ^ ' 


RED  SQUILL  is  HARM  LESS  to 

MOST  ANIMALS-hutitis 

death  t.o  rats; 

Jmosrtdrag  stores  carry  itj 
GREAT  SCOTT* 


PAP,  DID  TOO 
EAT  THAT  MEAT? 
IT  HAD  RED 
SQUILL  IN  IT— 
KILL  RATS* 


TNATS  ALL  RIGHT, 
SON  ITWONT 

hurt  OTHER 

AhUhAAL/S  ^ 
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The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 


WANTED  once! 


300  More  Good  Men 

ijn  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Kawleigh’s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  Nearly  200  necessities  needed  daily 
in  every  home.  Annual  Sales  over  37  mil¬ 
lion  packages.  Largest  Company — over  15 
million  dollars  capital — 16  great  factories 
and  branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no 
experience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  re¬ 
peat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from 
start.  Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan, 
,N.  Y.,  $184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase 
monthly.  Thousands  make  more  than  they 
ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as  well. 
Simply  follow  the  same  old  time-tested 
Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  given  con¬ 
sumers  best  values  and  satisfaction  for  40 
years.  We  supply  everything — products, 
outfit,  sales  and  service  methods  which 
secure  the  most  business  everywhere. 
Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — no  boss — 
you  are  sole  owner  and  manager.  For 
particulars  write 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  D-41AGR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

gpf  MUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Conners  held  his  notes  for  large 
amounts. 

“The  lawyer  told  me  that  he  believed 
some  of  the  notes  were  forged,  but  he 
couldn’t  prove  it.  He  says  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  more  than  the  house  and  a  few 
acres  will  be  left.”  A  light  broke  in 
on  Chad’s  brain. 

“He  told  you?” 

Margaret  blushed.  “He  left  all  he 
had  to  me,”  she  said,  simply. 

“I’m  so  glad,”  said  Chad. 

“Except  a  horse  which  belongs  to 
you.  The  old  mare  is  dead.” 

“Dear  old  Major!” 

At  the  stone  fence  Margaret  reached 
for  the  flag. 

“We’ll  leave  it  here  until  we  come 
back,”  she  said,  dropping  it  it  in  a 
shadow.  Somehow  the  talk  of  Major 
Buford  seemed  to  bring  them  nearer  to¬ 
gether — so  near  that  once  Chad  started 
to  call  her  by  her  first  name  and  stop¬ 
ped  when  it  had  half  passed  his  lips. 
Margaret  smiled. 

“The  war  is  over,”  she  said,  and  Chad 
spoke  eagerly: 

“And  you’ll  call  me — ” 

“Yes,  Chad.” 

The  very  leaves  over  Chad’s  head 
danced  suddenly,  and  yet  the  girl  was 
so  simple  and  frank  and  kind  that  the 
springing  hope  in  his  breast  was  as 
quickly  chilled. 

“Did  he  ever  speak  of  me  except 
about  business  matters?” 


“Never  at  all  at  first,”  said  Mar¬ 
garet,  blushing  again  incomprehensive- 
ly,  “but- he  forgave  you  before  he  died.” 

“Thank  God  for  that!” 

“And  you  will  see  what  he  did  for 
you — the  last  thing  of  his  life.” 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


Private  Line  Lacks  Service 

<*OERHAPS  my  reply  to  the  contest, 

JT  ‘Has  The  Telephone  Saved  Me 
Money’  will  be  found  somewhat  un¬ 
usual  when  I  inform  you  that  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has — because  I  have  no  tele¬ 
phone! 

“Here  are  the  circumstances :  My 
home  is  on  a  farm  more  than  two 
miles  from  the  village  of  Oldwick, 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  The  New 
Jersey  Telephone  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Lebanon,  N.  J.  operates 
(or  purports  to  do  so)  throughout 
Hunterdon  County  and  has  lines  run¬ 
ning  to  Oldwick  and  other  villages 
within  a  two  or  three  mile  radius  of 
our  farm.  But  the  aforesaid  Company 
seems  to  lack  capital,  brains,  initiative, 
integrity,  one  or  all,  and  the  service 
to  subscribers  has  been  and  still  is 
simply  terrible.  A  few  yeax’s  ago  an¬ 
nual  subscriptions  were  matched  up 
from  $12  per  year  to  $24  with  promises 
of  better  service.  (This  was  for  phones 
where  it  seems  the  whole  village  was 
on  one  line).  More  recently  after 
much  protesting  and  criticism  on  the 
part  of  subscribers,  the  Company  has 
agreed  to  furnish  twenty-four  hour  ser¬ 
vice  (where  formerly  it  was  from  7  A. 
M.  to  9  P.  M.  only)  and  to  install  ser- 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES  on  pedigreed  Green  Moun¬ 
tains,  Russets  and  Cobblers.  Catalogue.  ROY  HAST¬ 
INGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Frostproof  Cabbage. 
Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Ace,  Flat  Dutch, 
Bermuda  Onions,  Beets,  Lettuce.  Postpaid:  100,  40c; 
500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Collect:  1000,  $1.00;  5000, 
$4.50.  Tomato  Plants:  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore. 
Postpaid:  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Collect: 
1000,  $1.75;  5000,  $7.50.  Write  for  prices  on  Potato, 
Pepper  and  Egg  Plants.  Carefully  Packed.  Varieties 
Labeled.  Delivery  Guaranteed.  PIEDMONT  PLANT 
CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 

GOLDEN  BANTAM  CORN;  Improved,  giown  from 

Hill  selected  seed.  $5.00  bushel.  RATH  BROS.,  Pitts- 
ford,  N.  Y. _ 

LARGE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS.  Joy  mixture  $2.50  per 
100;  Glad  mixture  $1.25  per  100.  Small  bulbs,  named 
varieties,  ten  kinds  $1.50  per  100,  delivered,  circular 
free.  BRANDON  GLADIOLUS  FARM,  Brandon,  Vt. 

FREE  PLANTS — By  C.  O.  D.  mail  or  express,  and 
charges:  500,  65c;  1,000,  $1.00;  5,000,  $3.75.  Free 
onion  plants  with  every  order  for  Frost  Proof  Cabbage 
Plants.  EUREKA  FARMS,  Tit'ton,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE.  Asparagus  roots,  Mary  Washington,  one 
year  old,  unusually  heavy,  averaging  about  one  hundred 
pounds  per  thousand.  Sample  sent  on  request.  Write 
for  prices,  specifying  number  wanted.  FRANCIS  C. 
STOKES  &  CO.,  Seedsmen,  235  South  6th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MILLIONS  OF  OPEN  field  grown  tomato  plants, 
Baltimore,  Stone,  Earliana,  Bonnie  Best,  Chalk  Early 
Jewel,  Matchless,  $1 — 1000,  Ruby  King  Pepper  plants 
$2 — 1000,  Potato  plants  $1.75 — 1000,  Cabbage  plants 
75c — 1000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed,  all  plants  ready. 
SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

LORDS  GOLDEN  AGE  extra  early  yellow  sweet  corn. 
Good  size,  productive,  tender,  deliciously  sweet.  The  or¬ 
iginator  has  grown  it  ready  for  the  table  57  days  from 
planting.  $1,  quart;  $1.70,  2  quarts;  $2.50,  4  quarts; 
$4.50,  peck;  $6.50  half  bushel;  $12.00  bushel.  JAMES 
E.  LORD,  Stonington,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap.  100,  90c; 
300,  $2.25;  500,  $3.  Premier — Gibson — Big  Joe — Cooper 
—Stevens  Late  Champion,  100,  $1;  300,  $2.50;  500, 
$3.50;  1000,  $6.  Everbearing,  Champion,  25,  75c;  50, 
$1;  100,  $1150;  500,  $5;  1000,  $10.  Mastadon,  Ever- 
bearing,  25,  $1;  50,  $1.75;  100,  $3;  200,  $5;  500,  $8; 
1000,  $16.  Figure  each  variety  separate.  Write  for 
prices  on  Black,  Purple  and  Red  raspberry  plants.  Our 
plants  are  strictly  fresh  dug,  from  new  fields.  F.  G. 
MANGUS,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


FINE  PLANTS  ready,  open  field  grown,  well  rooted, 
selected,  50  to  bunch,  varieties  labeled  separate,  packed 
careful  to  arrive  safely.  Cabbage:  Early  Jersey,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Wakefield  Copenhagen  and  Flat  Dutch  postpaid 
50,  25c;  100,  35c;  300,  80c;  500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.75. 
Express  collect,  70c,  1000.  Tomato  plants;  Earliana, 
June  Pink,  John  Baer,  New  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore 
and  Redfield  Beauty.  Postpaid  50,  30c;  100,  40c;  500, 
$1.25;  1O0O,  $2.25.  Express  collect  $1.25,  1000.  Gen¬ 
uine  Marglobe,  tomato  5c  hundred  higher.  Peppers: 
Ruby  King,  Pimento,  and  hot  Cayenne.  Postpaid  50c, 
30c;  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Express  $2.00 
thousand.  Cauliflower  plants  postpaid:  50.  40c;  100, 
75c;  500,  $3.00.  E.  A.  GODWIN,  Lenox,  Ga. _ 

SEED  CORN— CERTIFIED  West  Branch  Sweep- 
stakes  for  sale,  grown  by  Penna  State  College  Instruc¬ 
tions.  05  to  100%  germination.  $3.  per  bu.  A.  L. 
WINTER  &  SON,  Montoursville,  Pa, _ 

GLADIOLUS.  FIVE  LARGE  bulbs  of  10  varieties 
$1.00  postpaid.  FRANCES  FLOWER  GARDENS, 
Sardis,  Miss. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


ArPLE  TREES.  BALDWIN,  Cortland,  Delicious, 
Greening,  McIntosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy,  2 
year,  4  to  6  ft.,  25c  each,  $20  per  100.  Elberta,  Hale, 
Rochester,  St.  John  Peach  trees.  3  to  4  ft..  20c.  Con¬ 
cord  Grape  vines  2  years,  $8  per  100,  one  year  $5  per 
100.  Hardy  Hydrangea  25c  each.  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Roses  at  special  prices.  A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar 
made.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  products.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Wilson, 
Niagara,  County,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO  PLANTS,  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore. 
Wakefield  Cabbage.  85c  per -1000;  500-55c;  200-35c. 
TRUE  PLANT  CO.,  Flora  la.  Ala. 

SPRING  GROWN  CABBAGE  plants,  leading  va¬ 
rieties;  1,000,  85c;  5,000,  up,  75c.  Early  and  Late 
Tomatoes,  $1;  Pepper  $2.  BURGESS  PLANT  FARMS. 
Pembroke,  Ga. 

SEED  CORN — West  Branch  Sweepstakes  for  sale. 
Greatest  ensilage  com  grown.  Germination  98%  when 
tested.  $3.00  per  bushel.  A.  L.  WINTER  &  SON, 
Montoursville,  Pa. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  75c,  1000;  Ber¬ 
muda  Onion  $1.00;  Collards  75o;  Tomatoes  $1.00;  Ruby 
King  Pepper  $2.00;  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants  $2.00. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 

DAHLIAS — 12  TUBERS,  Mixed  varieties,  labeled,  no 
two  alike  $1.25.  We  grow  500  varieties.  Ask  for  free 
price  list.  MOOSE  DAHLIA  FARM,  Wayland.  N.  Y. 
Route  3. 

4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  Yellow  Jersey, 
Big  Leaf.  Up  River,  $1.50  per  1000.  Gold  Skin,  Red 
Nansemond.  Nancy  Hall,  and  Southern  Queen.  $1.75 
per  1000.  C.  E.  BROW,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

CERTIFIED  VELVET  BARLEY  seed  $1.50  per 
bushel.  Beards  are  smooth  and  barbless.  Outyields 
Oderbrucker  by  12  bushels  at  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
jield  55  bu.  to  acre.  C.  M.  RICHARDSON,  R3,  Will¬ 
oughby,  Ohio. 

BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS— Grow  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  Onions.  Postpaid:  200-60c;  500-$1.00;  1.000-$1.75. 
Transplanted  Cabbage:  50-55c;  100-90c;  1,000-$7.50. 
Transplanted  Tomato,  Pepper,  Aster:  Three  dozen  45c; 
500-$5.00.  PORT  MELLINGER,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Millions  of  them.  Northern 
Grown.  Howard  17,  Meteor,  Missionary,  Haverlands, 
Gibson  $7.50  per  thousand.  Senator  Dunlap,  Warfields 
$7.00.  Plants  grown  on  new  land.  State  inspected  and 
true  to  name.  Over  30  years  in  the  business.  M.  A. 
JENKINS,  Bradford,  Vt. 


BUY  GRIMM  ALFALFA  Seed  Now!  Lyman’s  Seed 
traces  to  original  Grimm  stock.  Hardiest  of  alfalfas 
and  highest  in  feeding  value.  Yields  for  sears  without 
replanting.  Seed  scarified  to  increase  germination.  Also 
sweet  clover  and  red  clover.  Order  early!  A.  B.  LYMAN, 
Introducer,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  ready  May  10th.  Field 
grown.  Catskill  Mountain  Snowball,  Long  Island 
Snowball,  Extra  Early  Erfurt  $4.50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50; 
200,  $1.50.  Cabbage  Plants  ready  May  10th.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  Glory,  Succession, 
Danish  Ballhead,  $2.00  per  1000.  500,  $1.50.  F.  W. 
ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS— Ready  now  for  you  to 
transplant  into  coldframes  or  greenhouse.  Peppers — 
Ruby  King,  Worldbeater.  Bull  Nose,  Sunnybrook,  Sweet 
Cheese  and  Chinese  Giant.  $3.00  per  1000.  Tomatoes — 
Langdon’s  Earliana,  Marglobe,  Jewel,  Bonny  Best. 
John  Baer.  Dwarf  Stone,  New  Stone  and  Matchless. 
$3.00  per  1000.  Egg  Plant— Black  Beauty  and  New 
York  Improved  $5.00  per  1000.  Send  for  free  list  of 
all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 


AGENTS:  SELL  TROUSERS,  Overalls,  Dry  Goods. 
Etc.  Some  advertised  brands.  Write  FREEMAN  E. 
HUNTER  CO.,  Riverton.  N.  J. _ 

AGENTS— Make  $25.00— $100.00  weekly,  selling  Comet 
Sprayers  and  Autowashers  to  farmers  and  Autoists.  All 
brass.  Throws  continuous  stream.  Established  35  ye%rs. 
Particulars  free.  IIUSLER  CO.,  Johnstown,  Ohio, 
Box  C  12. _ 

MARRIED  FARMER  for  general  work ;  must  be 
good  cattle  man.  P.  O.  Box  4,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  Y’OU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man.  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  Is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  Inc.,  Box  A, 
3til  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS,  FARMERS,  Milkers, 
laborers  supplied  immediately.  INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR  AGENCY,  153  Bowery.  N.  Y.  C. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle.  Pa. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SIXTY  ACRES — Fertile.  Nearly  new  house.  Twenty 
acres  timber.  Good  barns,  near  school.  J.  I.  PHILLIPS, 
Delmar,  Delaware. 

DESIRABLE  DAIRY  FARMS  for  in  Erie 

County,  Penna.,  for  a  trifle  more  than  the  original 
first  mortgages.  From  80  to  260  acres  in  each.  Good 
buildings.  Near  improved  highways,  good  markets, 
churches  and  schools.  These  farms  are  bargains  as 
they  must  be  sold  this  spring.  Terms:  one-fifth  cash, 
balance  in  long  time  mortgages  with  low  interest. 
THOS.  W.  SPOFFORD,  Agent,  512  Masonic  Temple, 
Erie.  Pa. 

FARM  OF  275  acres,  100  river  flat;  located  %  mile- 
from  R.  R.  station;  Va  mile  from  creamery,  church, 
bank,  post  office,  stores;  bam  will  stable  75  head  of 
cattle.  Buildings  in  good  condition.  8  miles  from 
County  Seat  on  through  macadam  road.  One  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  county.  HAMILTON  J.  HEWITT, 
Agent,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

62  ACRES- — Under  good  cultivation,  7  acres  timber. 
Good  buildings,  near  school,  just  off  improved  road, 
gas  lights.  EUGENE  SINCKBAUGH  ESTATE.  Route 
4.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

DEL-MAIl-VA— 6.000  SQUARE  MILES  FINEST 
AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES.  Within  three  to 
ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid  concrete  high¬ 
ways  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  markets.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  per¬ 
meates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable  climate.  Very 
little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town  and  waterfront 
homes,  low-priced.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Handsome 
descriptive  booklet.  FREE.  Address  164  Del-Var-Va 
Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 

FROM  OWNER — Woodlawn,  140  acres,  highly  culti¬ 
vated.  first  class  buildings.  16  room  colonial  house, 
spring  water,  every  thing  available,  hard  road,  ad¬ 
joining  State  Game  Farm.  MILTON  MARLATT,  Hac- 
kettstown,  N.  J. 
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vice  all  day  Sunday  (where  it  has 
been  but  about  an  hour  at  morning, 
noon  and  evening).  But  these  reforms 
it  appears,  have  failed  to  materialize 
to  any  great  extent  and  service  is  as 
bad  as  ever.  The  central  operator  evi¬ 
dently  goes  to  sleep  on  the  job  and  a 
mere  ringing  of  the  bell  for  a  given 
period  hardly  succeeds  in  arousing  her. 
After  a  thunderstorm  or  snowstorm 
the  lines  are  likely  to  be  down  for  days 
or  weeks.  Furthermore,  in  recent 
months  several  lines  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  abandoned.  Now  with¬ 
out  expanding  this  long  letter  further, 
may  I  restate  ‘the  telephone  has  saved 
me  money’  because  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  us  here,  the  tele¬ 
phone  is  practically  worse  than  noth¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  counties  of  Morris  and  Somer¬ 
set  the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone 
Company  operates  under  the  backing 
and  resources  of  the  great  Bell  System 
and  they  have  good  service,  at  least 
decidedly  so  for  what  could  be  expect¬ 
ed  in  a  sparsely  settled  country  dis¬ 
trict. 

With  all  due  respect  for  private  prop¬ 
erty  rights  and  small  individual  initia¬ 
tive,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be 
far  better  off  if  the  Bell  System  would 
assume  or  supercede  the  present  com¬ 
pany  in  our  neighborhood  and  give  the 
residents  some  real  service.  Then  I 
could  have  the  privilege  of  the  benefits 
of  the  telephone  and  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  at  what  would  prove  to 
be  inexpensive  rates  and  our  farm  and 
many  other  isolated  ones  hereabouts 
would  be  made  more  comfortable  and 
brought  nearer  to  our  friends,  to  doc¬ 
tors,  merchants,  etc. 

— Mrs.  A.  G.  L.,  New  Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de- 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  Three-face  lamps  and  old 
glassware  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

BALSAM  PILLOWS  filled  with  fresh  Adirondack 
Balsam  $1.25  postpaid.  Makes  an  ideal  gift.  Fill  your 
own  pillow;  enough  balsam  in  bulk  for  two  pillows, 
$L00  postpaid.  WONDER  GIFT  SHOP,  Box  24.  New¬ 
comb.  N.  Y. 

CASH  PAID  for  old  pictures  published  by  Currier  & 
Ives  or  N.  Currier  or  others.  Send  description,  con¬ 
dition.  size  and  price  wanted.  Write  today.  NOYAL 
STEWART,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ _____ 

BUY  YOUR  AUTO,  Camp  and  Bed  Blankets  direct 
from  Mill.  All  wool  Khaki  Camp  blankets  3  lbs.  66x90, 
$3.25  each.  Two  for  $6.35;  4  lb.  $4,25,  two  for  $8.35 
Postpaid.  Also  Auto,  Steamer  Rugs  and  Bed  Blankets. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  ASHWORTH  BLANKET 
MILL,  Westbrookville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  Fine  quality  clover  Autumn  flower  blend 
$5,00  per  60  lbs.  J.  G.  BURT1S,  Marietta,  N,  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Factory  fully  equipped;  adjacent  rail¬ 
road.  Use  as  creamery,  ice  cream,  or  bottling  works. 
Write  W.  J.  CURTIS,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— HIDES— FURS 


MUSKRAT  FURS  WANTED.  Black— Large  $3.50. 
Medium  $2.50.  Brown — Large  $2.50.  Medium  $1.50.  All 
furs  wanted.  EVKRETTE  SHERMAN,  Whitman,  Mass. 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  specialize  in 
Wool  and  Pelts,  Hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers.  Write 
for  prices.  ALVAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO— Best  grade,  guaranteed. 

Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.00;  12,  $2.00.  Smoking,  10,  $1.50, 
pipe  free.  Pay  when  received.  VALLEY  FARMERS. 
Murray,  Kentucky.  _ _ _ 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed.  Chewing.  5 
lbs.,  $1.25;  10,  $2.00.  Smoking,  5  lbs.,  $100:  1°. 
$1.50.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  May- 
field,  Kentucky.  _ _______ 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO-  Chewing. 
5  ibs.  $1.50;  10-$2.50.  Smoking.  10,  $1.75.  Pipe 
Pay  Postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS  _ 

LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  3  pair  $l  n”- 
Black,  gunmetal,  grey,  beige,  nude,  French  nude ,  sr  jj 
S'-i-lO.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  II.  TALh 
SALES  COMPANY,  Norwood,  Mass. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


How  Can  We  Best  Serve  You  ? 


THE  aim  of  the  A.  A.  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  is  to  assist  our  subscribers  in 
every  possible  way.  Unfortunately, 
many  requests  which  come  to  us  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  we  cannot  help. 
We  are  always  glad  to  try,  yet  for 
your  information  we  are  suggesting  a 
few  of  the  things  we  cannot  do  as  well 
as  some  we  can  do. 

It  would  be  ideal  if  our  readers 
would  send  only  complaints  on  which 
we  could  get  results.  In  this  way  the 
time  of  the  Service  Bureau  staff  would 
not  be  used  in  handling  cases  where 
there  is  no  hope  of  getting  a  settle¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  that 
many  readers  fail  to  write  to  us  when 
we  could  help.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  we  would  like  more  letters 
where  we  can  help  and  not  so  many 
where  we  cannot. 

Some  Things  We  Can  Do 

1.  Report  on  the  reliability  of  com¬ 
mission  merchants  in  New  York  City 
(and  other  cities  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  get  reports). 

2.  Investigate  the  reliability  of  any 
commercial  firm. 

3.  Forward  complaints  about  errors 
or  neglect  to  fill  orders,  to  reliable 
commercial  firms  and  get  them  cor¬ 
rected. 

4.  Help  to  check  up  on  claims  against 
express  and  railroad  companies. 

5.  Warn  our  subscribers  concerning 
unreliable  companies  and  frauds  of  all 
kinds. 

6.  Give  personal  advice,  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  on  any  problem  that  is 
troubling  you. 

Some  Things  We  Cannot  Do 

1.  Attempt  to  collect  personal  debts 
or  claims  against  neighbors. 

2.  Handle  cases  where  money  is  due 
on  notes. 

3.  Act  as  judge  as  to  the  value  of 
merchandise  purchased  by  our  sub¬ 
scribers. 

4.  Handle  claims  successfully  that 
are  over  one  year  old.  (The  sooner  we 
?et  a  complaint,  the  better  is  the 
chance  of  getting  it  settled  satisfac¬ 
torily). 

5.  Secure  the  return  of  money  that 
has  been  unwisely  invested. 

6.  Secure  adjustments  on  complaints 
that  are  obviously  unreasonable. 

We  are  at  your  service.  If  there  is 
something  we  can  do  for  you  tell  us 
about  it. 


Ship  to  Reliable  Dealers 

I  am  writing  you  for  aid  in  collecting 
*97.80  for  eggs  shipped  to  a  retail  dairy. 
1  have  been  shipping  to  this  firm  for  sev- 
wal  months,  and  have  found  them  very 
prompt  in  making  returns  until  lately. 

WE  were  somewhat  doubtful  that 
we  could  get  results  but  one  lettef 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  dairy  brought 
a  check  and  explanation  as  to  the 
cause  of  delay. 

While  selling  eggs  to  the  retail 
stores  may  return  good  prices  to  you, 
■t  is  difficult  to  prove  their  reliability, 
ahd  there  is  always  the  danger  of  their 
ito'bg'  out  of  business  without  paying 
tneir  bills.  We  again  suggest  that  our 
subscribers  write  us  before  doing  busi- 
ness  with  an  unknown  concern. 


Needs  “Sales  Resistance” 

The  best  of  us  make  mistakes  some- 
mes  and  agents  have  a  way  of  making 
s  sign  on  the  dotted  line  when  we  know 
better.” 

(YUR  subscriber  signed  for  a  product 
W under  the  promise  that  he  did  not 
^ced  to  pay  unless  it  was  satisfactory. 
We  material  did  not  prove  satisfac- 
0ry  and  our  subscriber  has  agreed  to 
Jfy  them  for  what  was  used  and  re- 
rn  the  remainder,  but  he  has  been 
formed  that  the  sale  was  such  that 

. COlhpany  cannot  accept  this  propo¬ 
sition. 

^,lman  nature  seems  to  be  much  the 
toe  no  matter  where  it  is  found  and 
e  are  all  too  ready  to  believe  what 


we  are  told  rather  than  what  the  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  says,  only  to  find 
later  that  the  company  will  not  stand 
back  of  the  agent’s  promises  and  that 
we  are  expected  to  pay  whether  we  get 
satisfaction  or  not. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  un¬ 
der  these  conditions  the  company  rare¬ 
ly  if  ever  sues  in  order  to  collect,  but 
they  do  place  the  account  in  the  hands 
of  a  collection  agency  who  writes  nu¬ 
merous  letters  at  the  rate  of  about 
once  a  month,  making  all  sorts  of 
threats  to  collect  the  amount.  This  is 
an  annoying  situation.  Our  subscribers 
in  similar  circumstances  must  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  will  ac¬ 
cept  this  annoyance  or  pay  the  bill.  Of 
course,  the  best  way  is  to  read  the 
agreement  before  you  sign. 


Gets  Refund  Check 
Promptly 

I  recently  ordered  an  aluminum  griddle 
from  a  firm  in  Buffalo  for  $3.40.  Owing 
to  bad  roads  the  salesman  promised  to 
deliver  the  griddle  to  a  store  in  town. 
He  has  failed  to-  do  this,  and  has  given 
various  excuses.  I  have  written  the  firm 
and  they  ask  that  I  be  patient  a  while 
longer.  Will  you  see  if  I  can  get  the 
return  of  my  money? 

AFTER  forwarding  the  facts  to  the 
company  they  immediately  favored 
us  with  a  courteous  reply,  advising 
that  their  agent  had  previously  been 
instructed  to  make  an  adjustment  and 
they  had  naturally  concluded  that 
everything  was  satisfactorily  settled. 
In  view  of  the  inconvenience  involved, 
they  forwarded  their  check  for  the 
amount  involved. 


Stocks  As  An  Investment 

A  FRIEND  has  taken  us  to  task  for 
our  recent  statement  that  buying 
stocks  is,  in  effect,  loaning  money. 
This  reader  points  out  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  stocks  becomes  a  partner  in 
the  firm,  whereas  the  man  wffio  buys 
bonds  is  the  man  who  loans  money. 
Technically,  this  is  correct,  but  the 
man  who  invests  in  a  few  shares  of 
stock  has  nothing  to  say  about  how  the 
business  is  conducted,  and  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  is  loaning  his 
money  for  somebody  else  to  use.  In 
most  cases,  those  who  build  up  a  busi¬ 
ness  retain  over  50%  of  the  stock,  and 
with  it  the  control  of  the  business. 

Again  we  repeat,  invest  only  in 
stocks  that  are  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  them  only  after 
you  thoroughly  understand  the  nature 
of  the  investment.  A  few  good  types 
of  investment  for  most  farm  readers 
are: 

1.  Improvements  on  the  farm. 

2.  Mortgages  on  real  estate. 

3.  Savings  bank  deposits. 

4.  Building  and  loan  associations. 

5.  Life  insurance. 


Persistance  Wins 

A  few  months  ago  I  purchased  four 
shirts  from  a  firm  in  New  York  City 
through  their  agent  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
merchandise  was  not  satisfactory,  and  I 
returned  it,  together  with  a  letter,  but 
can  get  no  adjustment.  "As  one  of  your 
subscribers’,  I  am  going  to  ask  what  you 
can  do  to  help  me. 

AFTER  taking  the  matter  up  with 
the  company,  we  we  re  informed 
that  a  duplicate  shipment  had  gone 
forward  to  the  subscriber.  The  second 
shipment  contained  shirts  of  the  wrong 
size,  and  consequently  were  returned. 
The  following  letter  from  our  sub¬ 
scriber  shows  the  result  of  sev^jal 
months’  correspondence: 

‘‘I  received  a  check  of  $11.00  covering 
the  amount  I  paid.  They  said  they  had 
instructed  their  agent  to  return  what  I 
paid  to  him,  but  he  has  failed  to  do  so.  I 
am  satisfied,  however,  with  this  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
service.  If  there  are  any  charges,  let  me 
know.  I  am  sure  I  would  never  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  without  your  help.” 


"Policy 'Dividend 
Announcement 


INCREASE 


-35%- 


INCREASE 


Another  Evidence  of  the 
Conspicuous  Success  of  the 

Postal  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Contingent  dividends  to  policyholders  in¬ 
creased  by  the  above  percentage  are  credited 
to  be  paid  to  policyholders  for  the  year  1929. 
This  percentage  is  an  increase  over  the  total 
paid  in  the  year  1928,  and  is  the  definite  action 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  April 
meeting.  This  increase  of  the  contingent  divi¬ 
dend  is  effective  beginning  May  1st,  1929, 
which  date  opens  the  new  dividend  year.  The  gl/2%  dividend  guaranteed 
in  the  policy  is  in  addition  to  the  contingent  dividend. 

Insurance  in  Force,  $56,000,000. 

Capital,  Reserves  and  Surplus  over  $20,000,000 
The  excellent  trend  of  the  Company  taken  from  its  filed  financial 
statement  is  shown  in  increased  assets — increased  income — increased 
surplus — increased  insurance  in  force. 

Conditions  Contributing  to  Low  Cost  and  giving  to  this 
non-agency  Company  increasing  popularity 

(A)  The  Decidedly  Low  Lapse  Rate,  showing  that 
policyholders  prize  their  policies  and  keep 
them  in  force; 

(B)  The  Distinctly  Low  Death  Rate,  showing  that 
policyholders  are  well  selected  and  have  been 
benefited  by  the  Company’s  Health  Bureau 
service ; 

(C)  The  gl/2%  Guaranteed  Dividend,  showing  how 
policyholders,  acting  for  themselves  in  apply¬ 
ing  for  policies,  save  expense. 

(D)  The  Contingent  Dividend  Payments — an  in¬ 
crease  in  1929  over  1928  of  35%— showing  the 
accumulative  non-agency  economies. 

Is  Your  Life  Insurance  Quota  Filled? 

Nowhere  can  the  average  man  invest  his  money 
so  advantageously  as  in  standard  life  insurance  is¬ 
sued  by  this  Company. 

Deal  with  this  most  modern  Company  employ- 
” °S Owned  by  the1^  in§  the  direct  method ;  avail  yourself  of  its  economy. 

Company  1 A  knowledge  of  its  benefits  is  now  very  widely  spread 
gaining  for  it  a  nationwide  membership. 

Its  twenty-three  years  of  experience  have  given  more  than  in  looks, 
they  record  the  results  of  careful  tests  put  into  practice  in  every  department 
of  the  Company.  They  will  have  a  telling  accumulative  effect  in  future  years. 

Write  for  information;  get  the  glow  of  a  personal  satisfaction  in  acting 
for  yourself  and  saving  money. 

Simply  use  the  Coupon,  or  write  and  say,  “Mail  me  insurance  particulars 

as  mentioned  in  American  Agriculturist,  - 

April  27th.  Be  sure  to  give 

L  Your  Full  Name; 

2.  Your  Occupation; 

3.  Exact  Date  of  Your  Birth. 


All  standard  forms  of  Life  and  En¬ 
dowment  insurance  are  issued  by 
this  Company  and  the  data  as  to 
any  of  them  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

When  your  inquiry  reaches  us  no  agent 
will  be  sent  to  visit  you.  We  desire  to 
co-operate  with  you  directly,  and  have 
you  think  out  with  us  your  problems, 
from  documentary  matter  submitted. 
Because  we  employ  no  agents  the  re¬ 
sultant  commission  savings  go  to  you. 
It  is  the  only  non-agency  life  insurance 
company  in  America. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Wm.  R.  Malone,  President 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  43rd  St.,  New  York 


m 

Amer.  Ag.  4-27  29 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
Without  obligating  me,  please  send  full 
insurance  particulars  for  my  ace. 


Name _ 

Address.. 


Occupation . . . 

Exact  date  of  birth. 


jj  Amount 


No  more  Soaking. 


Treat  seed  potatoes 
instantaneously  with 


It’s  so  easy- 
Just  Dip 
and  Plant 


SEMESAN  BEL 


Saves  Seed,  Time  and  Labor 
Protects  Your  Crop  Against  Seed -borne 
Diseases  and  Increases  Yield 


_ 


TREAT  seed  this  safe,  easy  way  to  protect  your  white  and  sweet  potato  crops  against  seed-borne 
disease  losses  and  to  increase  yield.  It  is  harmless  even  to  sprouted  seed.  Just  use  Semesan  Bel  according  to  directions!  No  more  time-consuming 
soaking,  for  Semesan  Bel  is  instantaneous !  One  man  can  treat  200  to  400  bushels  of  seed  a  day,  at  very  low  cost.  Get  Semesan  Bel  from  your  dealer 
now.  Ask  him  also  for  FREE  pamphlets  On  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants  for  other  crops — Semesan  Jr.,  for  seed  corn;  Ceresan,  for  seed  grains;  and 
Semesan,  for  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and  bulbs. 

Most  dealers  handle  SEMESAN  BEL.  Those  listed  below  carry 
a  large  stock  and  can  quickly  supply  your  needs. 

NEW  YORK 


COUNTY 
Albany  ... 
Allegany  . 


Cattaraugus 

Cayuga  - 

Chemung  _ 

Chenango  .... 

Clinton  . 

Cortland  _ 

Erie  _ 


Franklin  ... 

Herkimer  .. 

Jefferson  _ 

Lewis  . . 

Livingston 


DEALER 

George  H.  Price  _ _ 

Rowe  &  Kennedy  _ 

Kohn’s  Drug  Store  _ 

W.  E.  Robbins  Hardware 

Wellsville  Milling  Co . 

Hazlett  &  Chase  . 


...Economy  Drug  Store  _ 

,___D.  S.  Ramsey  . . 


Monroe  _ 


Nassau 

New  York  _ 

Niagara  _ 

Oneida  . 

Onondaga  - 


Ontario  . 


Otsego  - 

St.  Lawrence 


Banfield-Jennings  Co-op.,  . 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . . . 

Harold  L.  Keeler  . 

J.  D.  Bowen  _ 

McGraw  &  Elliott  _ _ 

W.  H.  Geib  &  Son  . .  ... 

R.  F.  Knoehe  &  Son  _ 

W.  G.  Arthur  . 

Cooks  "-Pharmacy  _ 

D.  Dickinson  &  Co . . 

The  Sauer  Drug  Corporation 

Walter  N.  Bisnett  . . . 

F.  C.  Snyder’s  Pharmacy  . . 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . . . 

Geneseo  Hardware  Co.  _ 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc . 

Burr  &  Starkweather  Co.  — 

Hart  &  Vick  .  . 

James  Vick’s  Sons  . 

Hempstead  Seed  Co.  - 

William  Kroemer  . ---- 

Max  Schling  Seedsmen,  Inc., 

...The  John  T.  Darrison  Co - 

James  O.  Rignel  Co.  Inc. _ 

Utica  Seed  Co . . 

Frederick  H.  Ebeling  _ 

Onondaga  Farmers  Supply 

Co.,  Inc.  . — 

Peck  Hardware.. Co . 

Dorchester  &  Rose  . 

-  Kenneth  W.  Root  . 

-  The  Barr  Pharmacy  . : - 


TOWN 
Albany 
Canaserago 
Wellsville 
Wellsville 
Wellsville 
Whitesville 
Salamanca 
Auburn 
Elmira 
Elmira 
.Norwich 
..Saranac 
Cortland 
.  East  Aurora 
Hamburg 
Orchard  Park 
Chateaugay 
Malone 
Herkimer 
Watertown 
Lowville 
Dansville 
Geneseo 
Coldwater 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Rochester 
Hempstead 
Hicksville 
New  York 
Lockport 
Lockport 
Utica 
Syracuse 

Syracuse 

Canandaigua 

Geneva 

Cooperstown 

Canton 


COUNTY 
Schenectady 
Schoharie  .... 

Schuyler  _ 

Seneca  _ _ 

Steuben  . . 

Steuben  _ 


Suffolk  . 


Tioga  . . 

Washington 

Wayne  . 

Wyoming  ... 
Yates  . 


COUNTY 

Burlington 

Camden 

Cumberland 


Gloucester 
Mercer  _ 

Monmouth 


NEW  YORK 

DEALER 

Empire  Seed  Co.  _ 1 _ 

..Hoagland’s  Pharmacy  _ 

W.  M.  Pellett  . . 

J.  F.  Farrell  . . . . 

Hawkins  &  Hill  _ 

B.  C.  McKay  . . . 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co.  _ _ 

Kinkaid  Produce  Co.  _ 

Peck-Lookup  Co.  . . „ . 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co.  _ 

Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . . 

C.  J.  Tierney  . . 

..Long  Island  Produce  & 

Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc.  - 

The  Beach  Drug  Co.  _ 

.Harry  W.  Baker  Ph.  G.  .... 

,W.  G.  Carpenter  &  Co.  _ 

.  E.  K.  Lucas  . 


_ Geo.  W.  Peck  Co . 

NEW  JERSEY 

DEALER 

_ Fenimore  Brothers  _ 

J.  S.  Collins  &  Son  . . . 

_ Gardiner  Cheeseman  _ _ _ 

Minches  Seed  Store  . . 

I.  Serata  &  Sons  _ 

S.  V.  Davis  . . . . 

Vineland  Farmers  Exchange, 

Reed  &  Estelow  _ _ _ 

Ed.  Hann  _ _ _ _ _ 

Farmers  Co-operative  Assn. 

of  Mercer  County  — 

M.  C.  Ribsam  &  Son’s  Co. 
Jos.  H.  Courtney  &  Co.,  Inc. 

W.  T.  Pierce  . 

Rooney  &  Ely  Co.  . — 

Monmouth  County  Farmers 
Exchange  _ 


TOWN 

.Schenectady 
.  Cobleskill 
Watkins  Glen 
.Seneca  Falls 
Addison 
.Atlanta 
.  Bath 
. Cohocton 
Cohocton 
Corning 
Prattsburg 
Wallace 

.Riverhead 
.  Owego 
Hudson  Falls 
Lyons 
Gainesville 
Penn  Yan 


TOWN 
Mt.  Holly 
.  Moorestown 
Grenloch 
Bridgeton 
Bridgeton 
Shiloh 

Vineland 
Mullica  Hill 
Swedesboro 

-Trenton 
Trenton 
Windsor 
-Allentown 
English  town 


COUNTY 
Monmouth 
Salem  _ 

Salem  _ 


COUNTY 
Kent  _ 


New  Castle  _ 

Sussex  _ 


NEW  JERSEY 

DEALER 
C.  H.  Roberson 
_H.  B.  Kemp 

Reed  &  Perrine  _ 

..Andrews  and  Avis  .  . . 

Garrison’s  Rexall  Pharmacy 

G.  M.  Andrews  &  Son  . . 

_The  South  Jersey  Farmers 
Exchange  _ _ _ 

DELAWARE 

DEALER 

.James  B.  Bice  Co.  _ 

W.  M.  Hinkle  . . . . 

J.  A.  Frear  &  Sons  _ 

Clarence  Voshell  &  Son  _ 

W.  W.  Wilson  . . . 

Harrington  Hardware  Co.  ... . 
Ellwood  A.  Pierson  . 

The  Philips-Thompson  Co.  ... 
George  E.  Swain 

Chipman  &  Penuel  _ 

Collins  and  Ryan  _ _ _ _ 

Burton  Brothers  _ _ 

MARYLAND 


TOWN 
Freehold 
Long  Branch 
Tennent 
.Elmer 
Elmer 
.Woodstown 

.Woodstown 


TOWN 

.Dover 

Dover 

Dover 

Felton 

Frederica 

Harrington 

Wilmington 

Wilmington 

Georgetown 

Laurel 

Millsboro 

..Seaford 


COUNTY 
Anne  Arundel 
Baltimore 


Carroll 

Cecil 


Freehold 


Frederick 

Harford 

Howard  _ 

Kent  _ _ 

Queen  Annes 
Washington 

Wicomico  . 

Worcester  _ 


DEALER 

Arundel  Supply  Co.  _ 

The  Meyer  Seed  Co.  . . 

Wiseman-Downs  Co.  _ 

King’s  Pharmacy  _ 

G.  A.  Allender 

C.  W.  Ashby 

P.  L.  Hargett  &  Co.  Inc. 

McComas  Bros.  .  _ 

Patapsco  Pharmacy  . . 

Massey  &  Wilmer 
Queen  Annes  County  EB.  .. 
Ernest  Miller 
White  &  Leonard 

D.  H.  Bradford  &  Sen  _ 


TOWN 

Annapolis 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Westminster 
Elkton 
.  Rising  Sun 
Frederick 

Bel  Air 
Elicott  City 
Chestertown 
Centerville 
Hagerstown 
Salisbury 
.  Snowhill 


Jobbers  for  the  Du  Bay  Seed  Disinfectants  in  New  York 9  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware 

NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 

Gibson-Snow  Co.  Inc . 

E.  C.  McKallor  Drug  Co.  ..., . . . 

Ellicott  Drug  Co - - - 

Gibson-Snow  Co  Inc . 

Harvey  Seed  Co.  — - - - - 

Plimpton-Cowan  Co.  Inc.  „ . 


. Albany 

_ Binghamton 

. Buffalo 

. Buffalo 

. Buffalo' 

. .  Buffalo 


' 


Semesan  bel 

instantaneous  Dip 
Disinfectant 

Seed  Potatoes 


Seed 

Disinfectants 


Joseph  Harris  Co.  _ _ _ 

The  Geo.  W.  Peck  Co.  . . . 

Hempstead  Seed  Co.,  Inc . 

Long  Island  Drug  Co.  _ 

McMonagle  &  Rogers  . . 

Alexander  Drug  Co . 

Peter  Henderson  Co . 

Schieffelin  &  Co.  _ 

Stumpp  &  Walter  Co . . . 

York  Drug  Co . 

Doty  &  Humphrey  Drug  Co. 

Gibson-Snow  Co.  Inc.  - 

Hart  &  Vick,  Inc.  _ 

Vick  &  Dildine  Co.  . . 

Gibson-Snow  Co.  Inc . — . 


Inc. 


Charles  Hubbard  Son  &  Co. 

John  L.  Thompson  Sons  &  Co. 

A.  H.  Williams  Co.  Inc.  - -  - - 

W.  W.  Conde  Hardware  Co. 

Litchard,  Schultheis  &  Johnson,  Inc. 


_ Cold  Water 

_ Elmira 

_ Hempstead 

_ Jamaica 

_ Middletown 

. New  York 

_ New  York 

_ New  York 

_ New  York 

. New  York 

_ Poughkeepsie 

_ Rochester 

_ Rochester 

_ Rochester 

. . Syracuse 

_ Syracuse 

_ Troy 

_ Utica 

_ Watertown 

.  Wellsville 


DELAWARE 

O.  A.  Newton  &  Son  _ _ _ _ Bridgeville 

N.  B.  Danforth,  Inc.  . . . Wilmington 

NEW  JERSEY 

Chamberlain  &  Barclay  _ _ _ Cranbury 

Doughten  Seed  Co.  _ 


New  Jersey  Wholesale  Drug  Co.  ... 

Roeber  &  Kuebler  Co.  _ 

Bennett,  Denison,  Clayton  &  Co.  ... 
American  Chemical  Specialties  Co. 
Swedesboro  Supply  Co.  ... 
Weatherby  &  Stewart  _ _ 


MARYLAND 

James  Baily  &  Son 
J.  BolgianO  Seed  Co. 

Gilbert  Bros.  &  Co.  Inc. 

Henry  B.  Gilpin  Co. 

Griffith  &  Turner  Co.  ! . 

Loewy  Drug  Co.  _ 

The  Meyer  Seed  Co.  _ _ 

Muth  Brothers  &  Co. 


_ Newark 

_ Newark 

_ Newark 

_ Prospect  Plains 

_ Springfield 

Swedesboro 
_ Swedesboro 


Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
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A  Good  Road  for  Every  Good  F arm 


What  the  Gasoline  Tax  Will  Do  for  Your  County  Roads 

By  DR.  C.  E.  LADD, 


THE  passage  of  the  gasoline  tax  at  Al¬ 
bany  this  winter  may  mark  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  great  lateral  road  system 
spreading  out  from  the  trunk  line  roads 
already  built  and  reaching  to  all  agricultural 
neighborhoods  in  the  state.  New  York  has 
only  30,000  miles  of  improved  roads  out  of 
a  total  mileage  of  80,000.  These  roads  have 
been  built  as  main  traffic  routes  to  connect 
the  larger  cities  and  as  feeders  to  carry  traffic 
from  the  small  villages  to  the  nearest  cities. 
For  the  most  part,  these  trunk  line  roads  are 
nearing  completion.  The  motorist  today  can  go 
from  any  city  in  the  state  to  any  other  city 
without  ever  traveling  on  a  dirt  road. 

In  spite  of  this  net  work  of  through  roads 
available  to  the  tourist  the  fact  remains  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  our  farms  are  still  on 
dirt  roads.  Just  as  truly  as  the  building  of  an 
improved  road  increases  the  value  of  the 
farms  which  it  passes,  so  it  decreases  the  value 
of  nearby  farms  whiph  are  left  on  dirt  roads. 
To  be  attractive  as  a  business  investment  or 
a  home,  a  farm  today  must  be  located  on  a 
hard  road.  Yet  only  one-third  of  our  farms 
have  this  advantage. 

New  York  has  two  important  classes  of 
land  areas.  We  have  somewhere  from  two  to 
four  million  acres  of  farm  land  which  have 
now  been  abandoned  and  should  be  reforested. 
As  this  land  stands  today  it  is  a  great  public 
liability.  Reforested,  it  will  become  a  grfeat 
public  asset  of  incalculable  value  to  the  state, 
to  the  counties  and  to  the 
townships. 

As  this  area  is  refor¬ 
ested  it  will  need  fewer  and 
fewer  roads.  It  will  always 
need  enough  roads  to  give 
ready  access.  Roads  also 
serve  as  a  fire  protection  in 
such  areas.  It  is  probable 
that  there  are  5,000  to  10,000 
miles  of  roads  in  these  aban¬ 
doned  farm  areas  that  can 
be  closed  up.  Many  other 
miles  need  never  to  be  im¬ 
proved  and  only  a  limited 
number  should  become  hard 
roads. 

New  York  also  has  a  very 
Nrge  area  of  fertile  farm 
lands  that  should  be  farmed 
more  and  more  intensively. 

These  are  producing  the 
great  bulk  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  products  today  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for 
®£anb-  — 


Extension  Director,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture 

many  years.  It  is  these  lands  that  make 
New  York  State  seventh  among  the  states  of 
the  Union  in  total  value  of  farm  products. 
These  lands  are  not  only  an  asset  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  own  them  but  they  are  of  tremendous 
economic  importance  to  the  city  dwellers  of 
the  state.  These  lands  are  great  food  produc¬ 
ing  areas  close  to  a  dense  city  population.  This 
close  proximity  to  a  great  food  supply  is  of 
equal  importance  to  city  dweller  and  to  the 
farmer  but  the  actual  distance  between  food 
supply  and  food  market  varies  more  directly 
with  the  depth  of  the  mud  than  with  distance 
as  the  crow  flies. 

A  hard  surface  road  and  a  fleet  of  motor 
trucks  constitute  the  most  modern  transporta¬ 
tion  system  that  we  know.  We  need  such  a 
transportation  system  reaching  from  the  cities 
to  most  of  the  farms  of  the  state. 

Our  vision  of  the  future  needs  and  future 
developments  of  our  state  is  seldom  good 
enough  to  permit  us  to  make  sound  plans  for 
a  generation  ahead  or  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  progress.  It  is  imperative,  however,  that  we 
look  ahead  to  a  time  when  there  will  be  in  this 
state  a  much  larger  city  population  than  there 
is  today,  when  there  will  be  a  very  sharp  de¬ 
mand  for  all  foods  produced  on  the  farms  of 
this  state.  It  is  important  from  the  standpoint 


With  $4,800,000  returned  to  the  counties  each  year  from  the 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  in  the  next  twenty  years  there  will  be 
to  every  good  farm. 


of  cost  of  food  that  this  be  produced  as  near 
to  the  consumer  as  possible.  It  is  more  im¬ 
portant  still  from  the  point  of  quality  of  the 
food  that  it  be  produced  as  near  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  possible.  More  and  more  the  people 
in  our  cities  are  coming  to  depend  upon  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  a  main  part  of  their  diet. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  are  bulky  and  costly  to 
ship  long  distances.  Moreover  their  quality 
suffers  if  they  are  shipped  too  far.  New  York 
State  has  wonderful  possibilities  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Today  it  ranks 
very  high  among  the  states  in  the  Union  in 
the  production  of  these.  It  is  important  to  the 
people  in  the  city  that' this  power  to  produce 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  food  products 
be  conserved  in  order  to  protect  the  cost  of 
living  in  cities  in  future  days. 

It  is  equally  important  to  the  farmers  of 
the  state  that  they  shall  hold  as  their  custo¬ 
mers  people  dwelling  in  our  own  cities.  It 
gives  to  the  farmers  in  this  state  a  great  mar¬ 
ket  outlet  for  the  high  quality  food  which  can 
be  produced  close  to  that  market.  These  great 
city  markets  close  to  the  doors  of  the  New 
York  State  farmers  give  them  a  tremendous 
advantage. 

In  other  words  it  is  a  matter  of  great  con¬ 
cern  to  both  producer  and  consumer  that  the 
farms  of  this  state  shall  be  kept  in  as  high 
producing  condition  as  is  possible.  We  should 
look  forward  to  the  highest  development  of  the 
best  land  in  the  state  which 
will  mean  that  this  land  will 
be  much  more  intensively 
farmed  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  The 
potential  possibilities  for  the 
production  of  food  in  this 
state  are  tremendous.  This 
state  can  prodfice  much 
larger  quantities  of  food 
than  it  has  produced  in  past 
years  if  this  fertile  area  of 
farm  land  is  developed  to  its 
fullest  capacity.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  both  city  and 
country  and  to  the  state  as 
a  whole  that  this  shall  be 
done. 

No  one  thing  will  do  more 
to  keep  farmers  on  farms 
and  to  keep  land  under 
cultivation  than  to  have  a 
hard  market  road  outlet 
from  these  farms.  With 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


gasoline  tax,  it  is 
a  good  hard  road 
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fill  branches  on  the  same  tree  j  all 
growing  out  of  the  Chrysler  root 
principle  of  standardized  quality 


Chrysler  Imperial 
Chrysler  “75” 
Chrysler  *‘65” 
Dodge  Brothers  Senior 
Dodge  Brothers  Six 
De  Soto  Six 
Plymouth 

Dodge  Brothers  Trucks, 
Buses  and  Motor  Coaches 
Fargo  Trucks 
and  Commercial  Cars 
Chrysler  Marine  Engines 
All  Products  of  Chrysler  Motors 


Team  -  Work  ! 


Mew  Beauty,  New  Comfort 

and  New  Smoothness 


In  the  great  forces  united  in  Chrysler 
Motors  there  is  a  singleness  of  purpose 
that  is  at  once  unique  and  inspiring— 
and  which  explains  the  surpassing  char¬ 
acter  of  Chrysler  Motors  products  in 
all  price  fields  from  the  lowest  to  the 
very  highest. 

Between  all  units  of  Chrysler  Motors 
there  is  a  complete  unity.  It  is  a  case 
of  team-work  in  everything— in  research, 
in  engineering,  in  purchasing,  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  in  financing. 

The  great  group  of  Chrysler  Motors 
properties  operate  as  one — in  purpose 
and  in  practice  —  under  one  central 
management  and  under  the  personal 
leadership  of  Walter  P.  Chrysler. 

All  members  of  the  group  share  alike 
the  untold  advantages  and  savings  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  unity  of  thought  and 
effort.  There  is  a  mutual  helpfulness, 
for  example,  in  the  fact  that  there  is, 
throughout  the  group,  a  constant  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas. 

All  efforts  are  bent  toward  the  same 
goals  of  higher  efficiency,  better  quality, 
increased  volume,  lower  prices  —  to 
render  better  public  service  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  buyer  of  every  Chrysler  Motors 
product. 

Thus,  team-work  plays  a  real  part  in 
making  and  keeping  Chrysler  Motors 
products  incomparably  ahead  of  all 
others  —  in  performance,  in  style,  in 
quality  and  in  value. 

♦ 

CHRYSLER 

MOTORS 
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Beyond  comparison  among  low-priced  cars 


The  improved  Plymouth  is  today 
exhibiting  new  standards  of  per¬ 
formance,  economy,  comfort  and 
beauty  entirely  beyond  comparison 
in  the  field  of  low-priced  cars. 

Chrysler  engineers  have  created  many  new 
refinements  in  Plymouth’s  famous  Chrysler 
“Silver-Dome”  type  engine.  These  include 
longer  stroke  and  an  increase  in  piston  displace¬ 
ment;  a  heavier  crankshaft;  larger  interchange¬ 
able  bearings;  larger  connecting  rods;  a  newly 
designed  system  of  full -pressure  lubrication. 
These  and  a  number  of  other  improvements 
have  accomplished  in  the  full-size  Plymouth  a 
remarkable  type  of  performance,  comfort  and 
economy,  heretofore  unlooked  for  in  a  low- 
priced  motor  car. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  is  Plymouth  brisk  and 
flexible  in  pick-up.  Now,  more  than  ever,  is 
Plymouth  smooth  and  quiet  through  all  gears 
and  all  speeds.  Now,  more  than  ever,  Plymouth 
is  a  joy  in  performance,  as  it  is  in  comfort, 
quality  and  low  upkeep. 

The  moment  you  step  inside  the  improved 
Plymouth  you  are  aware  of  exceptional  comforts. 
In  addition  to  full-size  roominess,  Plymouth 
has  self-conforming  seat  cushions  of  lounge- 
chair  restfulness. 


Plymouth’s  new  performance  is  a 
revelation  which  every  Plymouth 
dealer  in  America  is  eager  to  dem¬ 
onstrate.  Everybody  who  has  even 
a  passing  interest  in  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  promote  automobile  progress,  should 
see  this  remarkable  car. 

Above  all,  we  ask  you  to  drive  it,  confident 
that  you  will  confirm  our  own  high  opinion  of 
its  new  briskness,  swiftness,  smoothness,  com¬ 
fort  and  economy. 

Come  see  the  improved  full-size  Plymouth 
in  all  the  glory  of  its  new  Springtime  colorings. 
Come  see  how  it  sparkles  and  shines  in  the 
showroom — and  take  one  out  and  see  how  it 
also  sparkles  and  shines  in  action. 

111 

Coupe ,  $655;  Roadster  (with  rumble  seat),  '$67 5  \  2-Door 
Sedan ,  $675;  Touring ,  $695 De  Luxe  Coupe  (with  rumble 
seat),  $69 f;  4-Door  Sedan,  $695.  All  prices  f.  0.  b.  factory 
Plymouth  dealers  extend  the  convenience  of  time  payments. 


jp= Plymouth—  product  of  Chrysler  en- 
t  S  gineering  and  craftsmanship — has  been 
so  named  because  its  endurance  ana 
strength,  ruggedness  and  freedom  from  limita¬ 
tions  so  accurately  typify  that  Pilgrim  band  who 
were  among  the  first  American  Colonists. 


AMERICA’S  LOWEST-PRICED  FULL-SIZE  CAR 


BETTER  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
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How  New  Jersey  Fights  Contagious  Abortion 

An  Optional  Plan  That  Gets  Results 


THE  cow  that  “slinks”  her  calf  has  been  a 
problem  to  dairymen  for  centuries.  As  the 
dairy  industry  becomes  more  and  more  in¬ 
tensive  and  the  costs  of  milk  production 
increase,  the  aborting  cow  becomes  a  more  se¬ 
rious  menace.  It  is  now  estimated  by  competent 
authorities  that  the  economic  loss  caused  by  con¬ 
tagious  abortion  in  the  United  States  is  thirty 
million  dollars  annually.  The  discovery  of  a 
specific  organism  in  1896  that  could  cause  the 
disease  when  injected  into  healthy  animals  re¬ 
moved  the  problem  from  the  realm  of  witch¬ 
craft  and  quackery  and  placed  it  in  the  field  of 
science.  Since  that  time  able  bacter¬ 
iologists  have  been  working  on  means 
of  control  that  would  be  practical  for 
the  average  dairyman  who  desires  to 
eliminate  contagious  abortion  from  his 
herd  and  keep  it  free  from  contamina¬ 
tion.  It  developed  that  little  could  be 
accomplished  in  a  constructive  way  if 
a  herd  owner,  having  applied  the  test 
to  his  herd  could  sell  the  reactors  to 
unsuspecting  buyers. 

The  most  effective  and  forward- 
looking  step  in  any  state  was  taken  by 
the  Legislature  in  New  Jersey  in  1926 
when  a  law  was  enacted  specifying 
testing  procedure  and  providing  for 
the  quarantining  of  infected  animals. 

This  legislation,  which  is  purely  per¬ 
missive  or  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  herd  owner,  placed  the  respon¬ 
sibility  fo£  its  operation  with  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  made  it  operative  under  the 
able  direction  of  Dr.  J.  H.  McNeil, 


By  W.  B.  DURYEE 

New  Jersey  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  By 
means  of  a  state  appropriation,  a  laboratory  was 
set  up  for  making  the  agglutination  tests  and 
regulations  were  promulgated  for  carrying  on 
the  work.  The  group  of  dairymen  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  legislation  were  the  first  to 
enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  De¬ 
partment  for  tests  of  their  herds.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1926,  twenty-two  herds  had  been  tested 
under  supervision,  comprising  671  animals,  with 


a  total  of  86  reactors  or  12.8%.  The  work  was 
developed  slowly  to  make  sure  of  the  soundness 
of  the  methods  employed. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  fifty  herds  un¬ 
der  supervision,  comprising  4,836  animals  with 
a  total  of  1,283  reactors  or  26.6%.  Eliminating 
three  large  herds,  we  find  that  the  percentage  of 
infection  of  the  smaller  herds,  comprising  1,955 
animals,  is  20.9%.  Every  herd  tested  to  date  has 
shown  infection  in  some  degree. 

The  actual  history  of  one  herd  that  is  now 
fully  accredited  will  give  a  concrete  example  of 
the  method.  The  owner  of  this  herd  had  been 
having  trouble  with  contagious  abor¬ 
tion  and  being  desirous  of  eradicating 
it  made  application  for  the  test.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  explained  the  operation  of 
the  law  and  the  necessary  procedure. 
He  agreed  to  the  requirements  and 
our  representative  recommended  that 
the  herd  be  placed  under  State  super¬ 
vision. 

The  initial  test  was  made  January 
6,  1927  when  twenty  of  the  fifty  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  herd  reacted.  These  reac¬ 
tors  were  tagged,  removed  from  the 
herd  and  placed  in  quarantine.  The 
premises  were  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected.  A  retest  of  all  the  animals 
was  made  on  March  16,  1927  when 
the  original  positive  herd  again  re¬ 
acted  without  exception,  and  a  second 
retest  on  May  23,  1927  gave  the  same 
result — the  original  positive  animals 
again  reacting  and  the  negative  ones 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Contagious  abortion  causes  heavy  losses  annually  in  otherwise  healthy 
and  productive  herds. 


Changing  a  Dairy  Farm  Into  a  Sheep  Ranch 


Do  It  But  the  Side-line  Farm  Flock  Offers  More  Profit 


The  Right  Man  Might 

I  have  in  view  a  rock  land  farm  of  300  acres 
which  has  amply  fed  and  wintered  40  milch  cows 
but  because  of  location  and  labor  cost  it  has  been 
abandoned.  The  pasture  is  excellent,  high  and  stony. 
The  tillable  land  raises  good  silage,  grain  and  hay. 
Will  this  farm  pay  if  stocked  with  sheep  and 
farmed  by  a  moderately  intelligent  and  highly  in¬ 
dustrious  farmer?  If  so  can  you  very  roughly  tell 
me  how  many  sheep  would  it  carry?  How  many 
men  would  be  required  to  care  for  them?  What 
might  one  expect  for  an  income?  What  is  the 
amount  of  cash  the  farm  is  worth  with  sheep  if  it 
is  worth  $8,000  as  a  dairy  farm?  I  expect  no  guar¬ 
antee  of  any  figures  you  may  give  me.” — H.D.R., 
New  York. 


By  MARK  J.  SMITH 

practically  all  of  the  items  of  expense  to  the 
sheep. 

One  man  should  do  the  winter  work  and  it 
should  take  the  usual  number  of  summer  hands 
to  care  for  the  crops.  Two  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty-five  to  three  hundred  sheep  will  eat  as  much 
as  forty  cows  outside  of  some  of  the  concen¬ 
trates.  You  ought  to  have  at  least  one  hundred 
tons  of  hay  or  equivalent  roughage — silage 
would  help  reduce  this.  The  corn  plant  (ears 
and  stalks)  and  alfalfa  supply  more  pounds  of 
digestible  nutrients  per  acre  than  any  other  two 


crops.  Now  for  the  man — it  all  depends  upon 
him — if  he  is  a  good  cow-man  and  natural  stock- 
man  he  ought  to  make  a  good  sheep-man  if  he 
likes  them  and  has  the  right  background.  It  has 
always  been  said  that  a  man  should  go  into  the 
sheep  business  moderately — buy  a  few  ewes  and 
learn  as  the  flock  grows.  This  results  in  a  small 
income  for  a  number  of  years. 

If  this  farm  has  been  abandoned  as  a  dairy 
farm  it  is  not  worth  $8,000,  either  as  a  dairy  or 
a  sheep  farm.  If  a  man  is  not  going  to  have  lo¬ 
cation  he  should  buy  all  the  sheep,  land  he'  wants 
from  $10.00  to  $20.00  an  acre.  The  pasture  land 
alone  is  hardly  worth  that.  There  must  be 
some  bottom  land. 

Good  grade  breeding  ewes  are 
worth  $20.00  a  head  today.  Some  have 
sold  for  more  than  that.  Of  . course  at 
this  season  of  the  year-sheep  represent 
three  crops — the  wool,  unborn  lamb 
and  the  ewe  herself.  The  country  is 
full  of  sheep  and  the  industry  is  ex¬ 
panding.  The  past  five  years  has  been 
the  golden  age  for  well-established 
sheepmen.  Conditions  are  none  too 
bright.  Lamb  (dressed)  is  being  im¬ 
ported  from  countries  where  $6.00 
shows  a  profit  for  a  lamb.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  8  to  10  at  Boise,  Idaho,  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  cost  of  production  com¬ 
mittee  based  on  cost  records  of  166,- 
965  ewes  in  37  outfits  showed  a  yearly 
expense  per  ewe  of  $10.06  and  an 
average  income  of  $11.80.  We  beat 
that  with  our  farm  flocks  but  when 
we  come  to  put  twelve  to  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in'  the  sheep  business, 
( Continued  on  Page  15) 


A  FARM  such  as  you  mention 
carry  300  ewes  if  conducted  as 
farm.  We  have  men  in  this 
state  who  have  averaged  $20.00 
a  head  a  year  income  for  a  5-year 
period,  with  grade  ewes.  At  present 
prices  I  would  figure  $10  to  $12  a 
lead  as  a  reasonable  expectation  from 
grade  ewes.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we 
&ee  a  dairy  farm  swing  over  to  a  sheep 
Lrm  at  full  capacity  and  succeed.  In 
Riany  ways  cows  are  surer  animals 
than  are  sheep  when  run  in  large 
locks.  The  income  with  sheep  is  slow- 
and  the  work  is  lighter  but  a  hun¬ 
dred  things  can  happen  to  a  large  flock 
°f  sheep  to  knock  the  income. 

,  hhe  small  farm  flock  of  say  35  ewes 
usually  very  profitable  because  of 
the  by-product  factor — much  of  the 
eed  for  the  farm  flock  is  of  a  by¬ 
product  nature  such  as  bean  pods, 
corn  fodder,  straw  and  poor  pasture 
and.  \\  hen  we  go  into  the  sheep  busi- 

S,r,SU?h  we  loSe  ®uch  0f  th,e  w  “It  has  always  been  said  that  a  man  should  go  into  the  sheep  business 

u  teature  and  must  charge  moderately ,  buy  a  few  ewes  and  learn  as  the  flock  grows.” 


should 
a  sheep 
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Credit  for  New  York’s  New 
Farm  Laws 


FARMERS  who  are  beginning  to  see  what  the 
new  legislation  just  passed  at  Albany  will  do 
for  New  York  State  agriculture  say  that 
these  are  the  most  important  laws  from  the 
farmer’s  standpoint  ever  put  on  the  statute 
books.  They  will  help  farmers  where  the  help 
is  most  needed,  by  large  reductions  in  local  taxes. 

More  than  this,  it  is  hard  even  for  the  most 
optimistic  to  realize  what  these  laws  are  going 
to  do  for  the  district  schools  and  for  better  roads 
in  the  next  few  years.  As  Dr.  Ladd  points  out 
in  his  interesting  article  on  the  first  page  of  this 
issue,  the  large  sums  of  new  State  aid  coming 
back  to  the  counties  year  after  year  will  make  it 
possible  in  time  to  have  a  good  hard  road  to 
every  good  farm. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  who  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  of  the  great  results  for  New  York 
farmers?  Where  should  the  credit  go? 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  credit  is  that 
no  one  person  or  organization  deserves  all  of  the 
thanks.  The  fine  results  achieved  came  from 
united  action  and  from  almost  one  hundred  per 
cent  cooperation  from  nearly  every  organization 
and  every  leader  interested  in  the  success  of 
agriculture. 

As  our  readers  know,  for  years  American 
Agriculturist  has  hammered  this  question  of 
unfair  farm  taxes  and  has  pointed  out  hundreds 
of  times  that  one  of  the  ways  to  bring  farm  re¬ 
lief  was  to  reduce  and  adjust  the  farmer’s  tax 
burden.  These  same  sentiments  were  soon  taken 
up  and  emphasized  by  the  New  York  State  farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  New  York  State  Grange, 
in  local  grange  meetings,  and  in  fact  in  every 
place  that  farmers  came  together.  As  a  result  of 
all  of  this  discussion,  public  sentiment  has  been 
gradually  aroused,  and  without  support  of  the 
public  for  any  great  movement,  nothing  can  be 
done. 

Finally,  this  last  fall,  Governor  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  said  that  it  was  time  for  action,  and  to 
him  must  go  the  credit  for  taking  the  initiative 
in  starting  the  ball  rolling  at  Albany.  After  his 
election,  he  asked  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  this  paper,  to  call  together  leading  farm¬ 
ers  to  consider  the  farm  situation.  This  group 
consisted  of  officers  of  practically  every  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  state,  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  State  College 
of  Home  Economics,  Master  Farmers  and  others 
not  representing  any  particular  organization,  and 
several  members  of  the  legislature. 

After  the  Governor  assumed  office  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  he  formally  appointed  this  same  group 
as  an  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission.  _  A 
large  majority  of  the  members  were  Republican 
in  their  personal  sentiments,  but  as  a  body  the 


Commission  was  strictly  non-partisan.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  stated  several  times  that  he  was  not  in¬ 
terested  in  what  party  got  the  credit  but  rather 
in  obtaining  some  real  results,  for  New  York 
State  agriculture. 

The  Commission  met  many  times  during  the 
past  few  weeks  and  as  a  result  of  its  delibera¬ 
tions,  it  made  eight  recommendations  for  the  re¬ 
lief  and  adjustment  of  the  farmers’  taxes  and  for 
some  other  needed  legislation.  That  these  sug¬ 
gestions  were  well  founded  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  legislature  finally  accepted  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  seven  of  the  eight  and  en¬ 
acted  them  into  laws. 

Great  credit  must  go  to  the  leaders  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  legislature  itself,  for  without  their  judg¬ 
ment,  aid  and  support,  of  course,  these  laws 
could  not  have  been  passed.  There  was  consider¬ 
able  disagreement  between  the  Governor  and  the 
legislature  over  the  details  and  the  form  of  the 
legislation,  but  not  over  fundamental  principles. 

Therefore,  we  rather  deplore  the  attempt  of 
any  organization  or  any  body  to  claim  more  than 
its  just  share  of  the  credit  for  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  State  for  agriculture  this  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  truth  has  a  great  habit  of 
coming  out  if  given  time  enough,  and  those  who 
are  deserving  of  credit  will  get  it  without  fight¬ 
ing  too  much  about  it. 

In  this  particular  matter,  as  we  have  pointed 
out  above,  the  fine  results  obtained  for  agricul¬ 
ture  are  due  to  the.  hard  work  and  united  co¬ 
operation  of  many  different  persons  and  organi¬ 
zations.  The  thing  for  all  of  us  to  do  now  is  to 
continue  the  splendid  work  that  has  been  so  well 
started. 


How  the  New  Rural  School  Law 
Came  To  Be  Passed 

INASMUCH  as  the  officers  of  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  are  trying  to  claim  credit 
for  the  passage  of  the  recent  one-room  school 
bill  giving  $2,050,000  more  State  aid  for  the  one- 
room  school,  we  think  our  readers  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  history  showing  how  this  fine  bill 
came  to  be  passed. 

Let  us  go  back  to  1925.  In  that  year,  Senator 
Ernest  E.  Cole  from  Steuben  County  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  in 
the  legislature.  Mr.  Cole  is  a  lawyer,  but  in  his 
earlier  days  he  was  a  school  teacher,  and  he  has 
never  forgotten  his  interest  in  school  work.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  earlier  experience,  few  men  in  the 
legislature  has  a  better  understanding  of  or 
sympathy  with  rural  school  conditions.  Because 
of  this  interest  and  knowledge,  Senator  Cole 
wrote  and  supported  during  their  passage  the 
series  of  rural  school  bills  known  as  the  Cole 
Laws. 

These  include:  First,  the  so-called  Nine  Mil¬ 
lion  Dollar  State  Aid  Cole  School  Law,  which 
very  greatly  increased  the  financial  aid  from  the 
State  to  schools  over  what  they  had  received 
before.  This  law  h’as  been  in  operation  some  time 
and  has  resulted  in  material  reduction  in  school 
taxes,  especially  in  the  poorer  districts. 

The  second  Cole  School  Law  enlarged  the 
quotas  paid  by  the  State  to  high  school  districts 
for  the  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  unnecessary  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
for  high  schools  to  charge  surrounding  districts 
extra  tuition  for  non-residents.  This  was  a  long 
step  toward  giving  country  boys  and  girls  the 
same  high  school  privileges  that  other  young 
people  had. 

The  third  Cole  law  is  the  Central  School  Act, 
which  gives  any  community  the  option  or  priv¬ 
ilege  of  centralizing  or  consolidating  its  several 
districts  into  one,  with  the  provision,  however, 
that  no  one-room  school  where  such  consolida¬ 
tion  takes  place  can  be  closed  for  the  small  pupils 
except  by  the  voters  in  that  particular  district. 

This  legislation  was  a  real  step  in  progress 
for  more  educational  facilities  for  county  chil- 
-•dreivand  in  helping  to  adjust  local  school  taxes. 


But  Mr.  Cole  realized  at  the  time,  as  did  many 
other  friends  of  rural  education,  that  it  was  not 
enough  and  that  something  more  had  to  be  done 
for  the  one-room  school.  The  greatest  danger  to 
the  one-room  school  was  that  it  was  being  slow¬ 
ly  driven  out  of  existence  by  ruinous  taxation, 
particularly  in  the  poor  districts  with  small  val¬ 
uations. 

Because  of  his  ability  as  a  lawyer  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  school  situation,  Mr.  Cole  was 
promoted  to  succeed  Judge  Gilbert  as  Chief 
Counsel  in  the  Education  Department.  Here 
among  his  many  other  duties,  he  began  to  think 
and  work  on  some  plan  to  save  the  rural  schools 
by  giving  them  more  State  aid. 

Last  summer,  he  discussed  with  the  writer  the 
plan  for  a  new  rural  school  bill  which  became  a 
law  this  last  session.  The  plan  was  simplicity 
itself.  It  did  away  with  all  the  many  complicated 
ways  of  making  apportionments  of  school 
moneys,  and  in  their  place  provided  that  there 
should  be  raised  $1300  for  the  school  expenses 
in  each  one-room  school  district,  of  which  the 
local  district  was  to  pay  a  four-mill  tax  on  its 
true  valuation  and  the  State  to  pay  all  of  the 
rest. 

As  soon  as  Governor  Roosevelt  had  appointed 
his  Agricultural  Advisory  Commission,  early  in 
January,  it  took  up  the  problem  of  finding  some 
way  of  saving  the  rural  schools  by  relieving 
local  school  taxes.  The  plan  provided  by  Ernest 
E.  Cole  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
was  finally  accepted  unanimously  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Commission  and  recommended  to  the 
Governor  and  the  legislature.  Mr.  Cole  himself 
wrote  the  bill.  Of  all  the  different  proposals  for 
tax  relief  which  finally  passed,  this  one-room 
school  bill  had  the  least  opposition  in  the  legis¬ 
lature.  That  was  because  the  need  was  great  and 
because  Mr.  Cole  had  written  a  bill  founded  on 
common  sense,  easily  understood,  and  practical 
in  its  workings. 

Mr.  Cole  does  not  know  that  this  editorial  is 
being  written.  He  would  probably  ask  us  not  to 
publish  it  if  he  did,  but  it  seems  to  us  a  plain 
matter  of  justice  that  rural  people  should  know 
that  the  man,  whom  the  officers  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  have  picked  out  to 
center  their  attack  on,  is  the  very  one  who  is 
more  responsible  than  anyone  else  for  the  most 
helpful  rural  school  legislation  that  has  ever  been 
passed  in  this  State. 


Provincialism  Is  Disappearing 

“The  truly  rural  is  an  outworn  joke  and  the  yokel 
like  the  old  oaken  bucket— the  moldy  ‘line  of  the 
nart  boy  of  twenty  years  ago  who  fled  the  taira 
ad  has  never  wise-cracked  profitably  enough  to  ny 
a,ck.  *  *  *  Beyond  the  seaboard  the  old  sharp  nn 
stween  town  and  country  blurs.  It  will  soon  vams 

“We  are  all  interurbanites;  the  farmer  who  spends 
is  evenings  in  town  and  the  townsman  who  leaves 
le  office  to  streak  along  the  country  roads. 

— Anne  McCormick 

in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

3NE  has  only  to  look  at  any  well  dressed 
crowd  of  farm  people  in  a  meeting  to  realize 
how  true  the  above  statements  are.  The  rad- 
jad,  the  automobile,  the  telephone  and  the  ladio 
re  fast  wiping  out  the  lines  between  town  and 
juntry,  between  communities  and  between 
tates.  We  predict  that  the  time  is  coming  m 
istory  when  rapid  transportation  and  communi- 
ation  will  eliminate  many  of  the  boundaries  tha 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ADIES  will  please  skip  this  corner  this 
j  time. 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


ing.  I  hope  that  this  condition  is  not 
general  throughout  the  state.  We  are 
going  to  try  and  ascertain,  through  the 
Farm  Bureau  Managers  and  the  Spray 
Service  men,  just  how  much  injury  has 
been  caused  through  freezing  to  the 
fruit  crop  of  this  state.  Just  as  soon  as 
we  secure  this  information,  we  will 
pass  it  along  to  our  readers  through 
our  columns. 


After  I  decided  to  go  in  for  pro¬ 
ducing  Grade  “A”  milk,  it  did  not  take 
very  much  figuring  to  prove  to  me 
that  we  could  not  feed  Grade  “A”  milk 
to  our  bull  calves,  unless  we  got  a 
much  higher  price  for  these  calves 
than  we  had  been  receiving  in  the  past. 
For  this  reason,  I  decided  that  I  would 
offer  all  bull  calves  for  sale  at  $75.,  if 
taken  before  they  were  thirty  days  old. 
I  decided  I  would  only  make  an  ex¬ 


ception  to  this  rule  when  a  bull  calf 
was  born  out  of  one  of  my  outstanding 
high  record  cows.  In  such  a  case,  I 
would  not  offer  this  bull  for  sale  until 
he  was  twelve  months  old.  At  the  time 
I  decided  on  this  new  bull  policy,  I  had 
on  hand  ten  bulls  over  three  months 
old.  I  am  keeping  these  until  next  fall 
and  will  offer  them  for  sale  at  that 
time.  At  present,  I  am  completely  sold 
out  of  bulls  under  thirty  days  old  and 
have  a  waiting  list.  Recent  sales  are 
the  following: 

Bulls 

Fishkill  Demeer  Hengerveld,  H.  B. 
No.  542016,  sold  to  Mr.  H.  Brincker- 
hoff,  Brinckerhoff,  New  York. 

Fishkill  Alken  Piebe,  H.  B.  No. 
576591,  sold  to  Mr.  C.  Leslie  Mason, 
Genoa,  New  York. 

Fishkill  Utrecht  Sir  May,  H.  B. 


Visits  with  the  Editor 
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AFTER  three  months  of  almost 
constant  commuting  to  Albany, 
I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  catch  up  on  a  lot  of  my  work 
which,  of  necessity,  had  to  wait  until 
the  Legislature  adjourned. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  during  this  past  week  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  requests 
for  copies  of  re¬ 
ports  of .  the 
Governor’s  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Commis¬ 
sion  from  the 
following  or¬ 
ganizations  :  De- 
partment  of 
Agriculture,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Canada; 

Legislative  Ref¬ 
erence  Library  Henry  Morgenthan,  Jr. 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin;  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick;  State  Agricultural  Commission 
at  Blacksburg,  Virginia;  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  work  of  the  Commission  has 
attracted  attention  in  other  states.  It  is 
encouraging  to  think  that  the  work 
which  we  have  accomplished  may 
prove  to  be  helpful  in  guiding  other 
states  who  also  wish  to  pass  legislation 
for  the  men  and  women  on  the  farms. 

*  *  * 

Summer  was  with  us  on  April  6th 
and  7th  and  for  a  few  days  we  thought 
that  our  apple  trees  would  be  in  blos¬ 
som  before  we  could  give  them  even  a 
delayed  dormant  spray.  Following  this 
warm  spell,  we  have  had  two  weeks  of 
cold  weather  with  almost  continuous 
rain  and  we  have  been  unable  to  do 
any  spraying.  The  first  spray  that  we 
will  now  be  able  to  apply  to  our  apples 
will  be  the  pre-blossom  or  pink  spray, 
using  2  y2  gallons  of  lime  sulphur,  2  y2 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  %  of  a 
pint  of  nicotine  sulphate,  and  5  pounds 
of  hydrated  lime  mixed  with  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  has 
laid  out  a  five  year  experiment  in  my 
orchard  to  learn  the  relative  merits  of 
various  forms  of  nitrogen  when  ap¬ 
plied  around  apple  trees  in  a  sod  or¬ 
chard.  They  are  also  going  to  use  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers  with  and  without 
ground  limestone.  I  will  watch  for  the 
results  from  this  experiment  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest. 

From  the  experience  that  we  have 
had  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
growing  apple  trees,  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  best  to  cultivate  an 
orchard  up  to  the  time  that  it  comes 
into  bearing.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
experiments 
which  are  being 
supervised  by  the 
Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  will 
show  that  it  is 
both  practical 
and  profitable  to 
keep  a  bearing 
orchard  in  sod 
through  using 

commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  in 
this  way,  cut 
down  consider- 
ably  the  cost  of 
maintaining  an 
orchard  once  it  is 
m  bearing. 

f  was  very 
SOrry  to  learn 
that  a  number  of 
aPple  orchards  in 
Columbia  County 
were  severely  in¬ 
jured  by  freez¬ 


ILIKE  to  have  folks  feel  free  to 
write  American  Agriculturist  at 
any  time  on  any  problem  that 
touches  your  work  or  your  life.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  know  it  all,  and  you 
can  be  sure  that  your  letter  will  have 
our  sympathetic  attention.  In  this  de¬ 
partment,  once  or  twice  a  month,  I 
want  to  visit  with  you  personally  on 
some  of  the  especially  interesting  prob¬ 
lems  suggested  in  your  letters. — E.  R. 
Eastman. 

*  *  * 

The  Dairymen’s  Problem 

Dear  Editor: — I  agree  with  you  that  in 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  a  higher 
price  in  the  fall  is  the  best  plan  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment  of  market  conditions 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers,  but 
why  should  a  man  be  paid  to  do  what  he 
should  do  voluntarily? — P.  McL.,  Neiv 
York. 

FULLY  agree  with  the  above  letter 
in  theory,  but  the  point  is,  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  theories  do  not 
always  work  out  in  practice.  It  would 
be  much  easier  to  solve  the  milk  short¬ 
age  problem  in  the '  fall  by  making 
prices  more  attractive. 

However,  it  must  be  said  in  fairness 
that  this  is  easier  said  than  done.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  dealers  are  very 
much  worried  about  where  their  milk 
comes  from  as  long  as  they  get  it.  It  is 
fairly  easy  to  transport  it  from  long 
distances  under  present  conditions.  So 
it  may  be  a  difficult  job  to  get  dealers 
to  offer  very  much  higher  prices  for 
milk  during  the  short  periods,  provided 
they  can  get  it  for  lower  prices  out¬ 
side  the  present  territory. 

The  point  for  all  dairymen  to  con¬ 
sider  is  that  unless  they  do  produce 


enough  milk  this  fall,  western  milk  and 
especially  cream  are  going  to  start 
coming  into  this  market  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  instead  of  being  paid  more 
than  they  now  get,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  prices  will  be  much  less. 

Therefore,  from  one  way  of  speak¬ 
ing,  dairymen  will  be  paid  more  if  they 
produce  more  at  the  right  time.  It  is  a 
serious  problem. 

*  *  * 

Reflections  On  the  Good 
Old  Times 

Dear  Editor  : — I  suppose  we  all  have 
fireside  reflections  but  those  of  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  published  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  from  time  to  time  have 
been  very  interesting  to  me.  Perhaps  they 
have  caused  some  of  my  own. 

At  least,  on  this  first  day  of  another 
year  with  the  snow  falling  too  fast  for 
an  old  man  to  go  into  the  woods  to  work, 
I  am  constrained  to  put  a  few  on  paper. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  teacher,  a  girl,  a 
mere  child,  in  a  wilderness  in  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  only  fourteen  years 
old,  going  a  mile  every  school  day,  which 
was  then  every  week  day  excepting  per¬ 
haps  Christmas,  not  as  a  pupil,  but  as  a 
teacher  of  a  country  school,  at  the  price 
of  nine  shillings,  $1.25  per  week  in  gold. 
It  was  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  and 
her  wages  were  taken  by  her  father  to 
buy  hay  to  winter  a  span  of  old  horses, 
both  of  which  died  before  spring. 

Well,  this  girl  taught  school  summer 
and  winter  eighteen  consecutive  years, 
till  she  was  no  longer  a  girl,  but  “one  of 
the  best  educated  persons  in  the  State  of 
New  York”,  and  the  first  teacher  to 
whom  was  issued  a  life  certificate  to 
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No.  576592,  sold  to  Mr.  Wallace  Inger- 
soll,  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

NO.  260,  sold  to  Mr.  James  H.  Win- 
gard,  Munderf,  Pennsylvania. 

No.  261,  sold  to  Mr.  Thomas  Higbee, 
Portageville,  New  York. 

Heifers 

Fishkill  Normi  Lady  Sir  May,  H. 
B.  No.  1322173,  sold  to  Mr.  Robert 
Hoose,  Dryden,  New  York. 

Fishkill  Dekol  Hartog  Piebe,  H. 
B.  No.  1322174,  sold  to  Miss  Frances 
Hoose,  Hopewell  Junction,  New  York. 

Through  bringing  twenty-seven  head 
of  Jerseys  into  my  herd,  we  will  have 
for  the  first  time  twelve  head  of  pure 
bred  Holstein  heifers  for  sale  next  fall. 
These  heifers  are  all  daughters  of 
Fishkill  Sir  May  Hengerveld  Dekol, 
H.  B.  No.  430239,  and  if  I  had  the 
stanchions  or  box  stalls  to  put  these 
heifers  in,  money  could  not  buy  them. 


teach  in  Delaware  County.  Are  there  any 
such  girls  now?  Any  number  of  them. 
Civen  the  same  environment,  the  same 
conditions,  they  also  would  make  good. 

And  the  wages  of  the  30’s  of  the  last 
century  bring  me  to  reflect  upon  matters 
as  to  what  has  happened  with  money 
during  all  this  time.  In  1860,  my  father 
bought  and  set  out  an  orchard  of  fifty 
apple  trees. 

Father  hired  one  of  the  best  workers 
of  that  time  to  dig  the  holes  for  setting 
those  trees  for  fifty  cents  per  day  in 
gold  and  board.  Today  I  am  paying  fifty 
cents  an  hour  for  men  who  could  not  cut, 
split  and  pile  a  cord  of  wood  while  Uncle 
Cornelius  Van  Housen  would  put  up  two 
cords. 

And  yet  out  of  about  every  hundred 
men  you  meet,  ninety-nine  will  say  that 
the  value  of  gold  can  never  change  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  measure  of  value  itself  or 
at  least  its  value  is.  The  truth  is  as 
stated  by  the  London  banker,  McKuna, 
“The  value  of  gold  does  not  set  the  value 
of  money,  but  just  the  reverse.”  The 
ability  to  make  money  earn,  sets  its 
value  and  that  in  turn  sets  the  value 
of  gold. 

This  is  why  it  is  possible  to  deflate 
prices.  The  operation  is  performed  by  in¬ 
flating  the  value  of  money,  higher  inter¬ 
est  rates  and  calling  in  loans — a  very 
dangerous  business  for  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  a  practice  which,  if  indulged  in 
too  freely,  will  bring  disaster  to  any  peo¬ 
ple  or  nation  whatever. 

It  has  stopped  snowing  and  I  must 
close. — W.  C.  M.,  New  York. 

WHAT  tragedy  is  expressed  in  a 
few  simple  words  about  the  girl 
mentioned  in  the  above  letter  who 
worked  all  winter  for  wages,  only  to 

have  her  father 
take  them  to  buy 
a  span  of  horses 
— and  then  to  cap 
the  climax,  the 
horses  died. 

This  brings  to 
mind  the  all  too 
prevalent  custom 
in  olden  times, 
which  has .  come 
down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  of  the  boy  or 
girl’s  calf  becom¬ 
ing  the  father’s 
cow.  Think  of  the 
heart-aches,  and 
the  discourage- 
ment  to  the 
youngster  to 
work  for  a  year 
to  raise  a  nice 
calf  only  to  have 
Dad  sell  it  and 
pocket  the  money  , 
( Continued  on 
Page  11). 


The  Ass  and  the  Fiddler 

An  Old ,  Old  Poem  With  a  Modern  Application 


Within  the  fields  one  summer  day, 

A  strong-lunged  ass  began  to  bray; 

The  uplands  echoed  back  his  voice — 
To  hear  it  made  his  heart  rejoice. 

“Ah,  what  a  pity!”  cried  the  ass, 
“That  I  should  longer  feed  on  grass; 
My  lungs  are  strong,  my  voice  is  loud, 
At  concerts  I  might  draw  a  crowd. 

List  to  my  music!  how  it  fills 
The  valleys  sleeping  ’mong  the  hills! 
’Twas  sweet,  l  know,  for  look  see  what 
Grand  ears  for  music  l  have  got!” 

A  great  musician  heard  the  din, 

While  passing  with  his  violin; 

He  stopped  a  while  upon  the  way 
And  bade  the  ass  to  cease  to  bray. 


“My  long-eared  friend,”  the  fiddler  said, 
“This  neighborhood  must  wish  you  dead; 
For  worse  than  any  sounding  brass 
Is  your  coarse  braying,  Mr.  Ass. 

If  you  wish  music,  cease  your  din, 

And  listen  to  my  violin.” 

He  rubbed  the  rosin  on  his  bow, 

He  tried  the  notes,  both  high  and  low; 
Making  a  stone  do  for  a  chair 
He  played  a  grand,  soul-stirring  air. 

Ere  he  had  ceased  his  tune  to  play 
The  ass  began  again  to  bray; 

No  violin,  nor  song  of  bird, 

Could  for  a  moment  then  be  heard. 

At  last  the  old  ass  dropped  his  head, 

And  to  the  musician  said:  — 

“Music  is  sound,  my  friend,  you  see — 


Therefore  all  sound  must  music  be; 

Of  mine  the  world  must  be  proudest, 
Because,  my  friend,  it  is  the  loudest.” 

What  more  could  the  musician  say? 

What  further  do  but  let  him  bray? 

He  wandered  off  through  twilight  dim, 
Ass  wisdom  was  too  much  for  him. 

Conclusion 

How  many  men  we  daily  pass 
Who  reason  like  this  braying  ass! 

They  grow  to  men  from  braggart  boys, 
And  think  that  brains  must  make  a  noise. 
They  gain  high  seats  as  demagogues; 

No  mystery  their  vision  fogs; 

Whate’er  the  lack  for  argument 
They  give  their  store  of  gas  a  vent, 

And  wise  men  whisper  as  they  pass, 
“There  goes  a  self -conceited  ass.” 
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Consider  the 


Final  CROP 


not  the  First  Cost 


WHEN  the  last  crop  has  been  marketed  and  you  check 
costs  against  income,  THAT’S  the  time  that  Gator- 
Hide  Mulch  Paper  proves  its  REAL  worth. 

For  by  stimulating  plant  growth,  producing  earlier  crops 
and  reducing  cultivation.  Gator -Hide  provides  a  three¬ 
fold  benefit  for  the  planter.  In  actual  tests  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  experts.  Mulch  Paper  has  produced 
increases  in  yields  that  have  varied  from  73%  for  white 
potatoes  up  to  507%  for  carrots. 

If  your  regular  dealer  is  not  yet  handling  Gator -Hide 
Mulch  Paper,  write  his  name  on  the  coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMP’ANY 

Mulch  Paper  Division  Rooml006,  106East42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paper 


This  paper  is  completely  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Eckart  Patents 
underwhich  the  International 
Paper  Company  hastherights 
for  production  and  sale  in  the 
thirty-seven  states  east  of 
Colorado. 


WRITE  for  FREE  BOOKLET 
Send  for  booklet,  “The  Miracle 
of  Mulch  Paper’’,  today.  It  tells, 
in  an  easily  grasped  way,  the 
entire  story  of  paper  mulch— its 
history  —  its  record,  and  ways 
and  means  of  laying  and  an¬ 
choring.  It’s  Free. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY,  Mulch  Paper  Division 

Room  1006,  106  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  booklet,  “The  Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper”,  and  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  a  supply 
of  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  in  this  territory. 

My  dealer  is 


My  name ... 
My  address 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


A  Master  Farmer  Radio  Talk 


Editor’s  Note: — Some  time  ago, 
Frank  E.  Mullen,  Director  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  asked  us  to  name  a  New  York 
State  Master  Farmer  to  give  a  radio 
talk  on  the  Montgomery  Ward  agricul¬ 
tural  program,  having  a  hook-up  of  six¬ 
teen  broadcasting  stations  throughout 
the  Central  West. 

Complying  with  this  request,  we  ask¬ 
ed  M.  C.  Burritt  of  Hilton,  New  York, 
to  give  the  address.  We  considered  it 
a  very  fine  opportunity  to  tell  many 
thousands  of  farmers  throughout 
America  something  about  agricultural 
conditions  here  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Burritt  was  introduced  to  the 
radio  audience  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  American  Agriculturist,  and 
his  introduction  follows : 


M.  C.  Burritt 


SINCE  earliest  times  almost  every 
trade  and  profession  except  farming 
have  had  their  master  craftsmen.  The 
“master”  stood  with  our  fathers  in  the 
old  days  Tor  high  ideals,  for  great 
ability,  fine  accomplishment  and  for 
much  contribution  to  the  general  good 
of  the  whole  community. 

But,  unfortunately, 
agriculture,  the  most 
important  occupation 
of  mankind,  has  had 
no  designated  mas¬ 
ters,  for  to  most  per¬ 
sons  a  farmer  has  in 
the  past  been  just  a 
man  who  lived  on  a 
farm. 

It  was  left  to  the 
Standard  Farm  Pa¬ 
pers  of  America,  of 
whicji  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  is  one,  to 
center  public  atten¬ 
tion  on  farming  and 
to  bring  honor  to  out¬ 
standing  men  by  the  Master  Farmer 
movement.  Since  its  inception  in  1925, 
more  than  300  farmers  in  21  states 
have  been  carefully  chosen  and  in  pub¬ 
lic  ceremony  awarded  the  title  of  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmer. 

The  Master  Farmer  movement  has 
emphasized  the  fact  that  to  succeed 
in  modern  agriculture  a  man  must 
have  the  same  ability,  the  same  edu¬ 
cation,  and  judgment  necessary  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  any  other  trade  or  profession. 

A  Master  Farmer  must  not  only  be 
a  successful  farmer  from  a  dollars  and 
cents  standpoint,  but  in  addition  he 
must  be  a  good  home-maker  and  a 
high  class  citizen. 

It  now  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  a  man  who  meets  all 
of  these  exacting  qualifications,  a  man 
who  owns  and  operates  the  fruit  farm 
in  New  York  State  on  which  he  was 
born,  a  man  who  believes  in  the  soil 
and  the  men  who  till  it,  a  real  Master 
Farmer, 

Maurice  C.  Burritt 

of  Hilton,  New  York. 


Opportunities  for  Farmers  in 
the  East 

By  M.  C.  Burritt 

IT  IS  said  that  only  about  800,000 
out  of  nearly  6,500,000  farmers  in 
the  United  States  are  successful  in 
making  money  and  a  good  living  on 
farms.  As  a  result,  our  numbers  are 
being  constantly  thinned  out  by  those, 
who,  unable  to  meet  the  more  exacting 
standards  of  farm  efficiency,  are  re¬ 
moving  from  farms  to  cities.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  far¬ 
mers  left  American  farms  in  1928.  We 
who  are  trying  to  earn  a  living  and 
live  a  satisfying  life  on  farms  know 
that  to  do  it  now  calls  for  greater  skill 
and  efficiency  than  ever  before.  Our 
farm  land  in  the  East,  especially  our 
best  land,  is  relatively  cheap.  One 
cannot  judge  by  average  values,  for 
these  are  made  up  of  a  great  variety 
of  good  and  poor  soils,  hills  and  val¬ 
leys,  good  and  poor  locations.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  best  values  for  the  price  are 


in  the  best  valley  and  low-land  soils 
and  locations  rather  than  in  the  cheap¬ 
est  hill  lands  which  are  best  adapted 
to  pasture  and  to  reforestation.  Be¬ 
cause  these  eastern  farms  were  first 
settled  and  developed  when  lumber  and 
labor  were  abundant  and  cheap  there 
are  frequently  to  be  found  on  them 
wonderful  sets  of  buildings,  in  value 
far  beyond  what  they  could  be  erected 
for,  although  they  usually  need  re¬ 
modeling.  Practically  all  these  lands 
are  well  watered  and  have  an  abundant 
rainfall. 

Great  Markets  at  Our  Doors 

Here  in  the  East  great  markets  lie 
at  our  very  doors.  Seventy-five  mil¬ 
lion  people  now  live  in  the  area  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  by  1950  this 
number  will  undoubtedly  have  grown 
to  well  over  100,000,000  persons,  all 
of  whom  must  eat  farm  products.  To 
serve  this  great  population  there 
have  been  built  great  networks  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  highways.  Especially  is  the 
mileage  of  improved  roads  very  large 
and  growing  and  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  until  practically  all  of  our  best 
farm  land  will  be  located  on  or  very 
near  to  hard  surface  roads.  Thus  the 
use  of  the  efficient  motor  truck  is 
available  to  practically  every  farmer. 

Our  special  opportunity  as  eastern 
farmers  is,  of  course,  the  production  of 
perishable  products  of  quality,  es¬ 
pecially  milk,  eggs,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  which  can  be  delivered  to  mar¬ 
ket  overnight  fresh  from  the  farms 
where  they  are  produced,  and  at  a 
minimum  of  transportation  cost.  There 
is  considerable  opportunity  also  for 
farmers  to  retail  directly  to  consumers 
through  roadside  markets  and  direct 
delivery  thus  obtaining  the  full  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  The  opportunity  to 
produce  many  specialized  crops  such 
as  flowers,  seeds,  cabbage,  beans,  etc., 
is  also  good.  And  eastern  soils  and 
climate  are  adapted  to  the  production 
of  almost  every  crop  grown  in  the 
whole  country,  including  such  staples 
as  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  etc.  The 
specialized  and  perishable  crops  are 
grown  because  they  are  relatively 
more  profitable. 

An  Advantage  Seldom 
Appreciated 

Probably  only  those  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  its  facilities  and  who  have  later 
been  denied  them  because  of  removal 
to  a  sparsely  settled  country,  really 
appreciate  the  great  advantages  of  a 
thickly  settled  and  well  established 
region.  A  relatively  densely  populated 
area  means  not  only  readily  accessible 
markets  (often  retail  markets)  at 
one’s  door,  but  taxable  property  suffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  the  conveniences  and 
facilities  of  life  without  being  Pr°' 
hibitively  costly.  Where  the  taxable 
valuation  is  $200,000  or  more  in  a 
school  district,  or  $75,000  or  more  per 
mile  as  is  frequently  the  case  and  es¬ 
pecially  near  large  cities,  all  of  these 
may  be  available  at  a  total  tax  cost 
of  not  more  than  $2  per  acre. 

And  so  I  am  glad  that  I  live  any 
farm  in  the  East  and  that  I  am  privi¬ 
leged  to  farm  good  land  that  I,  ana 
my  father  before  me,  have  tilled  for 
more  than  four  score  years,  and  . 
have  my  children  grow  up  on  thi 
same  land.  A  hard  surface  road,  kept 
open  for  automobile  use  the  y®a 
around,  runs  by  my  electric-lignte 
and  powered  house  and  takes  me 
my  local  village  two  miles  away.  Ov 
it  my  children  ride  in  comfort  to 
modern  high  school.  Upon  it  my  Pr° 
duce  is  easily  and  swiftly  hauled 
market  in  heavy  loads.  Over  tn 
same  good  road  my  doctor  reaches  n 
easily  on  ten  minutes’  call,  my  n 
district  truck  is  available  in  the  san 
time,  and  my  county  traveling  imra  y 
comes  to  leave  my  family  kooks 
read.  And  connecting  concrete  e  - 
trie  lighted  highways  take  me  t° 
large  city  in  30  to  40  minutes 
( Continued  on  Pago  ID 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO 


VK/THAT  are  your  plans?. . .  Hunting?  Fishing? 

W  Camping  in  the  open,  on  a  cross-country 
tour?  Everything  you  need  for  the  trip  you  can 
get  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  at  a  big  saving. 
See  articles  in  anyone  of  hundreds  of  Ward’s  retail 
stores  throughout  the  country  or  see  them  in  the 
catalogue.  Study  the  suggestions  on  this  page. 
Each  item  an  exceptional  value.  Each  gives  you  a 
big  advantage  in  price  over  the  cost  of  similar  ar- 


LunchSet,  with  Carrying 
Case  of  enameled,  fabric 
finish.  Fully  equipped  with 
triple  nickel-plated  ware, 
white  enamelware  cups, 
plates,  etc.  Can  also  be  used 
fortravelingbag.  Our  price 
compared  with  ordinary 
prices  willsaveyouabout$5. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Established  1872 

World-Wide  Distributors  of  Quality  Merchandise  Op¬ 
erating  Hundreds  of  Retail  Stores  and  Nine  Great  Mail 
Order  Houses,  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Balti¬ 
more,  Denver,  Fort  Worth,  Portland,  Ore.  .Oakland,  Calif., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


RADIO  BROADCAST— Listen  to  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.’s  Hour— News,  Home  Hints, 
Features,  Music— every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  over  stations  KDKA,  KYW-kfkx, 
KSTP,  WSB,  KOA,  KWK,  WMC,  KVOO,  WSM,  WDAF,  WHO,  WOAI,  WOC,  WOW, 
WFAA,  WHAS,  at  12  noon  Central  Daylight  Time,  or  1  p.  m.  Eastern  Daylight  Time. 


$250,000,000  annual  business  enables  us  to  buy 
enormous  quantities  at  a  time;  our  savings  by  this 
method  are  passed  on  to  you. 

Now  consider  that  every  purchase  must  please 
the  customer,  or  his  money  is  refunded.  Also 
that  orders  are  shipped  the  same  day  received. 
Then  remember  that  Ward’s  customers,  today, 
total  ten  million— one  out  of  every  three  in  the 
United  States— and  you  see  why  it  will  pay  you  to 
buy  your  outfit  from  Ward’s.  If  you  haven’t  a  copy 
of  our  latest  Spring  and  Summer  catalogue,  write 
our  nearest  branch  house  for  your  free  copy,  today. 

Double  Camp  Bed  with 
mattress.  Folds  into  small 
bundle.  Extremely  comfort¬ 
able—  46  coil  springs.  Does 
not  sag  toward  center— well 
braced— sturdily  built.  Thick, 
warm  mattress.  Ordinarily 
over  $16.  Ward’s  price  less 
than  $10. 


Genuine  Prentiss—  Wab- 
er’s  Auto  Camp  Stove. 
Burns  vaporized  gasoline. 
Auto  tank  supplies  fuel. 
Folds  into  compact  case. 
Practical  and  safe.  Quicker 
heating  than  ordinary 
stoves.  Specially  priced  at 
less  than  $4. 


tides  elsewhere.  Yet  these  are  but  a  few  from  some 
40,000  items  of  Ward  merchandise,  all  priced 
to  bring  you  substantial  savings. 

How  we  can  make  such  low  prices  for 
standard  high  quality,  is  extremely  simple. 

We  buy  from  the  maker  direct.  Sell  to  the 
user  direct.  Only  one  small  profit  in  be¬ 
tween,  instead  of  several 
the  usual  way.  Further,  a 


Latest  Type  Umbrella  lent.  Erects  in 
3  minutes.  Fine  waterproofed  khaki  ma¬ 
terial;  gives  full  protection  in  stormiest 
weather.  Shelters  several people— saves  hotel 
bills— insures  privacy  from  cro  wds.  Ward’s 
price  saves  you  at  least  $13. 


All  Steel  Table  and  Chairs,  easily 
folded  into  compact  unit.  Olive  green, 
with  orange  trimmings.  Strong,  light,  du¬ 
rable,  sanitary.  Ordinary  price,  usually 
over  $14.  Ours  under  $10. 


ampers  i 


reduce  cost  of  trip 

by  equipping  at  Ward’s 

New  camping  equipment  makes  camping  easier.  Equip  at  a  saving  of 
l/3  to  y2  ordinary  prices.  One-third  of  America  buys  this  thrifty  way. 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  4,  1929 


“On  1 5  acres  of  corn,  I 
lost  but  3  or  4  hills”— 


Ifemulf 

SAVES 

replanting 

*8  WlurOStflULtftf 
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writes  A.  B.  Wilmot,  of  E.  Thetford,  Vt.  Crows  and  other 
pests  had  fairly  picnicked  on  his  corn-fields.  Then  someone  told 
him  of  a  way  to  coat  his  seed  corn  in  a  mixture  that  no  crows, 
or  any  other  pests  would  touch,  after  they  once  had  a  taste  of  it. 
This  corn-saver  was  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent. 

Mr.  Wilmot  sent  for  some.  He  mixed  it  with  his  seed  corn.  He  did 
not  have  to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  but  planted  it  at  once.  And  it  did  not 
clog  the  planter.  It  did  not  injure  the  seed  corn.  It  was  not  poisonous. 
But  it  did  keep  every  crow,  mole,  squirrel  and  other  pest  off  of  his. 
corn-field.  Mr.  Wilmot  is  only  one  of  hundreds  who  have  written  us 
that  they  would  never  plant  a  hill  of  corn  again  without  using  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent.  “Money  Back”  guarantee,  based  on  a  20-year 
record  of  performance.  Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn 
(8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half  size,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  <pr 
seed  store  doesn't  have  it  in  stock,  order  direct.  Address  Cedar  Hill 
Formulae  Co.,  Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Be  sure  you  get 

STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 
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SPRAYERS 

Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  important  job  in 

raisingfieldcropsandfruit.  Increase  yield 

50  to  200  percent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
'  row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 

cylinder  pump  ;pressure  regulator;  several 

sizes  of  engines  and  tanks  for  pressures 
200 1  o  400  lbs.  with  spray  booms  and  guns. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box817, Utica, N.Y. 


PREVENTS  CROWS 
PULLING  YOUR  CORN 
1  BUSHEL  SIZE  60c 
2  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.00 
4  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.50 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  J.  PHILLIPS 

NORWOOD,  N.  Y. 


an  EXTRA 

truckload  of 
POTATOES 


acre 
sprayed 


with 


Mr.  C.  S.  Newcomer,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
got  an  extra  truckload  of  potatoes  (seventy 
bushels)  from'one  acre  sprayed  with  PYROX. 
This  seventy  bushel  EXTRA  YIELD 
amounted  to  a  22  %  in  crease  over  h  is  yield  from 
potatoes  sprayed  with  a  home-made  mixture. 

PYROX,  the  scientifically  prepared  plant 
spray  does  three  things  at  once.  That  is 
why  It  is  so  economical,  and  helps  produce 
bigger  and  better  crops.  PYROX  kills  bugs, 
prevents  the  development  of  blight  and 
disease,  and  stimulates  plant  growth.  Does 
away  with  the  costly  labor  of  home-made 
spray  mixtures,  and  eliminates  the  danger 
of  improperly  mixed  chemicals.  Safe  and 
easy  to  use.  Will  not  wash  off.  Does  not 
clog  sprayer  nozzle.  Use  PYROX  this  year 
for  BIGGER  PROFITS.  Now  priced  lowest 
in  30  years’  successful  use.  Write  us  or  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  new  Spray  Guide — free. 
Bowker  Chemical  Company,  419  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


TRIEND” 


Traction  Sprayers 

Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  learn 

_ about  the  many 

exclusive  features  of  this  fine  sprayer. 

“FRIEND”  KFG.  CO.,  123  East  Ave.,  GASP0RT,N.  Y. 


With  the  A .  A . 

Vegetable  Grower 
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The  High  Cost  of  Thinning 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May,  June  and  July  planting. 
Just  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants  at  % 
the  cost.  Also  Raspberry.  Blackberry 
and  other  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
Vines,  free .  Address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CO 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  50  YEARS 

Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 
Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at 
popular  prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and 
Blights,  etc.  to  ) 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works  Beacon,  New  York 


Paul  Work 


Nobody  loves  By  Paul  Work  vide  something  over 

the  job  of  thinning  $  30,000.00  for  re¬ 
vegetable  crops.  The  writer  does  not  search  work.  About  two-thirds  of  the 

expect  to  soon  forget  a  solid  week  amount  is  for  the  muckland  enterprise 

spent  on  a  New  Jersey  carrot  patch  which  has  been  sought  for  two  or 

some  twenty  years  ago.  Furthermore,  three  years  past.  This  will  involve  the 

thinning  costs  money.  employment  of  a  man  in  the  Depart- 

There  are  several  ™ent  of  Vegetable  Gardening  at  Cor- 

ways  in  which  the  nell  for  fertilizer  and  other  cultural 

grower  can  mini-  studies,  a  man  for  Plant  Pamology. 

mize  the  cost  of  work  an?  a  ™an  m  ,^e  Agronomy  De¬ 
thinning.  In  the  partment  who  will  be  primarily 

first  place,  seed  charged  with  studies  of  the  nature  and 

ought  to  be  tested,  classification  of  muck  soils, 

preferably  in  the  The  remainder  of  the  fund  provides 
soil  and  with  con-  for  work  by  the  Department  of  Vege- 

ditions  as  near  as  table  Gardening  on  production  and  on 

possible  to  those  storage  construction  and  management 

nrevailine-  where  the  for  potatoes,  and  also  for  disease  work 

crop  is  to  be  grown,  in  the  Plant  Pathology  Department. 

IUUi  .,  v, k  jn  the  second  place,  The  requests  for  studies  in  the  grad- 

soil  should  be  well  prepared.  Lumpy  ing  and  handling  of  vegetables  did  not 
soil  does  not  give  uniform  contact  be-  come  thru.  This  was  intended  to  pro¬ 
tween  soil  and  seed,  with  the  result  vide  work  on  the.  marketing  factors 
that  some  seeds  start  early,  some  late,  which  are  largely  m  the  hands  of  the 
and  some  not  at  all,  thus  bringing  grower.  It  will  probably  require  an- 
about  an  uneven  stand.  Finally,  par-  other  year  or  two  of  effort  to  estab- 
ticular  attention  should  be  given  to  lish  tins  much  needed  enterprise, 
the  actual  work  of  sowing.  The  seeder  ~  . 

shoud  be  chosen  carefully  and  adjust-  JNissley  on  .riant  throwing 

ed  as  precisely  as  possible.  Many  like  ™qqlpv  of  the  New  Jersev 

to  try  the  machine  on  the  barn  floor  c-  H-  N,lS|,y/.  „  J*® „ 

hpfnrp  p-ninp-  to  the  fipld  Even  deDth  Experiment  Station,  has  been  known 
before  going  to  tne  neia.  Rven  aepen  fQr  a  number  Gf  years  for  his  intensive 

and  firming  all  help  toward  an  ev  WQrk  Qn  growing  of  vegetable  plants 

stana’  .  and  on  suitable  structures  for  this 

Many  fail  to  realize  the  serious  cost  work  Hig  bulletin  0f  the  New  Jersey 

of  an  uneven  stand.  With  some  crops,  Experiinent  Station  (Extension  Bulle- 
such  as  potatoes,  neighboring  plants  tin  51__«Plant  Growing  and  Plant 
in  partial  degree  make  up  for  skips,  Growing  Structures”)  has  had  very 
but  far  more  growers  have  too  few  wide  circuiation 

plants  per  acre  than  too  many  With  Nissiey  is  the  author  of  a  new 

many  of  our  crops  a  skip  m  the  row  “Starting  Early  Vegetable  and 

is  a  dead  loss  The  foliage  may  seem  “^2  Unde*  Gllss”  which 
to  partially  fill  the  space  and  the  poor  aggume-s  an  extremely  important  place 
stand  may  not  be  conspicuous,  but  fining  out  our  literature  on  vege- 
when  harvest  time  comes  the  yield  is  production.  A  good  share  of  the 

not  good.  Further,  the  culture  of  the  yolum^  .g  devoted  to  construction 
a^rf^haS  a0t-  cost  anY  les®  reason  problems  wjth  particular  emphasis  up- 
of  the  missing  plants.  Accordingly,  Qn  bome_made  types  of  sash  houses, 
the  cost  per  bushel  or  dozen  bunches  bo|-beds  and  coldframes.  Details  and 
is  increased  and  profits  are  according  y  specifications  are  given  quite  fully  and 


reduced. 


Fertilizer  Costs 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist 


specifications  are  given  quite  fully  and 
methods  of  heating  by  means  of  flues 
and  hot  water  boilers  are  well  des¬ 
cribed.  A  section  is  also  devoted  to 

Not  many  of  the  things  that  the  electrically  heated  hotbeds  which  are 
farmer  buys  are  cheaper  than  the  attracting  increased  attention  with 
things  he  sells.  This,  however,  applies  lower  prices  for  electric  energy, 
to  commercial  fertilizers.  Assuming  The  author  deals  in  a  comprehensive 
the  price  index  for  the  pre-war  period  manner  with  the  factors  involved  in 
to  be  100,  the  index  for  all  commodi-  securing  good  plants,  beginning  with 
ties  now  stands  at  about  150.  Farm  seed  and  planting,  describing  the  best 
products  show  an  index  of  135  and  12  methods  of  soil  preparation,  and  the 
fertilizer  materials  together  give  an  various  phases  of  care  and  hardening 
index  of  125!*  as  they  progress  until  they  are  ready 

This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  for  field  setting.  Special  chapters  aie 
the  grower  can  afford  to  consider  fair-  devoted  to  insects  and  diseases, 
ly  liberal  use  of  fertilizers;  of  course,  chapters  are  concerned  with  the 
avoiding  waste  and  being  guided  by  tails  of  methods  for  plant  gr<?  .  “ 
the  value  of  the  products  which  he  with  the  different  crops  of  vege 
expects  to  sell.  and  a  brief  chapter  considers  flowei 

The  comparison  of  the  different  in&  Plants-  _  bo0k 

groups  of  fertilizer  materials  is  par-  The  illustrations  m  Nissiey 
ticularly  interesting.  Inorganic  nitro-  are  extremely  helpful.  -corating 

gen  including  sodium  nitrate,  both  lustrate  instead  of  merely  d  1  - 

mineral  and  synthetic,  sulphate  of  am-  the  book  as  is  not  uncom  •  ^ 

monia  and  other  manufactured  forms  author  has  made  good ^  us®  arried 
is  actually  cheaper  than  before  the  war  search  work  kas  the  w0rk 

with  an  index  of  90.  Organic  nitro-  out  m  this  field.  Altoge  ,  lant 
gen,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  at  will  prove  d  by  the 

about  160,  being  the  most  costly  of  grower.  The  book  P.3.  Pu^shjfewyYork 
any  group  of  materials.  This  is  largely  Orange  Judd  Publis  g 
due  to  the  fact  that  such  materials  as  City. 

tankage,  blood,  cottonseed  meal,  and  - .  ,  ,  — - - 

the  like  have  been  pre-empted  for 

compounding  feeds.  Potash  is  very  Fertilizer  for  1  eaS 

close  to  pre-war  prices,  while  phos-  .  „  rPConi- 

phoriC  acid  Stands  at  about  112.  what  fertd.acr  .a  common,^  recon 

Here  is  information  which  the  vege-  men  e  or  .  ,  200 

table  grower  may  well  consider  in  EXPERIMENTS  have  shown  tru a  - 
planning  his  applications  for  the  com-  tabs,  per  acre  of  acid  phosphate 
ing  season.  complete  fertilizer  high  in  phosph 

,  _  .  ,  is  likely  to  prove  profitable.  The  t 

New  Vegetable  Research  Frojects  fit  comes  partially  from  the  fac- 

The  farm  relief  movement  in  New  Peaa  tkat  are  fertibzed  are  lej^  1  re 
York  brings  valuable  help  to  the  vege-  to  be  damaged  by  roo  .  rot.  ^as 
table  growers  of  the  State.  Governor  easily  damaged  by  direct  contact  ^ 
Roosevelt  has  signed  bills  which  have  fertilizer  and  care  should  thereto 
been  advocated  and  furthered  at  hear-  used  in  applying  it  It  is  a  gooa  v 
ings  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  to  broadcast  it  before  the  peab 
Growers’  Association  and  which  pro-  planted. 


“In  a  year’s  time ,  our  F rigidaire 
milk  cooling  equipment  paid  for  itself 

and  left  a  net  saving  of  006~ 


Slosek  Brothers,  Ludlow,  Mass.,  dairymen,  are  among 
the  thousands  who  are  making  amazing  extra  profits 
with  Frigid  aire.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  facts  and 
figures  on  how  to  save  and  make  money  in  your  dairy. 


DO  you  realize  that  everyday 
of  the  year  you  are  paying  for 
Frigidaire  equipment  —  paying 
for  it  without  having  it?  Now  it’s 
time  to  let  Frigidaire  pay  you. 

Inhundredsof  dairies  through¬ 
out  the  country,  Frigidaire  cools 
milk  better  and  quicker,  keeps 
its  bacterial  count  remarkably 
low,  brings  higher  prices.  It 
stops  spoilage  and  waste.  It 
saves  time,  work  . . .  and  money. 

Here  is  a  typical  example  of 
what  Frigidaire  will  do  for  the 
large  dairy  farm. 

Saves  $2371.00  the  first  year 

Let  Thomas  Slosek  give  you  the 
facts  and  figures  himself.  “Fig¬ 
uring  that  we  used  a  ton  of  ice  a 
day  at  $3  a  ton,”  he  says,  “that 
item  cost  us  $1095  a  year.  Cur¬ 


rent  for  Frigidaire  averages  $15  a 
month  or  $180  a  year.”  A  saving 
of  $915  on  ice  alone. 

“When  ice  was  used,”  Mr. 
Slosek  says,  “one  man  was 
needed  to  haul,  then  to  chip, 
and  pack  it.  When  we  got  Frigid¬ 
aire  we  reduced  our  working 
force  by  one  man ...  an  immedi¬ 
ate  saving  of  $28  a  week  or  $1456 
a  year.”  The  Frigidaire  equip¬ 
ment  cost  $1365 
installed.  The 
firstyearit  paid  a 
net  profit  of 
$1006.  And  after 
that  year  all  of 
its  tremendous 
savings  became 
clear  profit. 

No  matter 
what  size  your 


dairy  is  Frigidaire  will  bring  you 
proportionately  large  savings. 

Bacteria  count  only  3000 
The  Sunny  View  Farm  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.,  reports  a  saving  in 
ice  cost  alone-of  $439  a  year.  Mr. 
B.  F.  Wells,  the  owner,  when  he 
wrote  to  us  said,  “since  I  in¬ 
stalled  Frigidaire,  Sunny  View 
Farm  has  become  the  only  dairy 
in  F ay  ette  County  with  a  certified 
permit.  A  recent  count  by  County 
Health  authorities  showed  only 
3000  bacteria  per  cu.  centimeter.” 

Get  the  facts.  Mail  coupon 
Have  you  been  overlooking  these 
big  extra  profits? 
Have  you  been 
payingforFrigid- 
airewithouthav- 
ingit?  Getallthe 
facts  .  .  .  today. 
And  remember, 
only  Frigidaire 
gives  you  Frigid¬ 
aire  results.  For 
Frigidaire  alone 


has  the  backing  of  General  Motors 
engineers.  And  Frigidaire  alone 
can  give  the  assurance  of  de¬ 
pendable,  care-free  performance 
afforded  by  more  than  750,000 
actual  installations. 

Equipment  for  every  size  dairy 

You  will  find  Frigidaire  equip¬ 
ment  designed  for  every  dairy 
no  matter  how  large  or  how 
small.  You  will  get  the  same 
relative  savings  and  economy 
from  every  Frigidaire  unit. 

Frigidaire  operates  efficiently 
at  remarkably  low  cost  on  high 
line  or  Delco-Light  current.  It 
can  be  used  with  any  approved 
tank  type  milk  cooler.  It  is 
low  in  price  and  you  can  take 
advantage  of  unusually  liberal 
G.M.A.C.  terms. 

Can  you  afford  not  to  read  the 
entire  story?  Get  thecouponin  the 
mail  today.  It  involves  no  obliga¬ 
tion  whatsoever.  Frigidaire  Cor¬ 
poration,  Subsidiary  of  General 
Motors  Corporation,  Dayton,  O. 


This  new  4-cylinder,  1500  watt  Delco-Light 
Power  Plant  furnishes  ample  power 
at  low  cost. 


FRIGIDAIRE 

FRIGIDAIRE  CORPORATION,  Dept.  J-213 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Show  me  how  Frigidaire  milk  cooling  equipment 
will  make  my  dairy  profitable.  Send  the  facts  at 
once. 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 

County . .  State . . 

• 

(512)  10 
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ell  Cleaned  Grain 

Sums  up  Your  PtofiL 

AFTER  all  is  said  and  done,  the  fact  remains  that  you  can  make 
more  money  with  a  Case  thresher.  Exclusive  features  that  no 
other  machine  can  give  you,  make  possible  faster  and  better  threshing. 

The  last  of  the  four  threshing  operations — (1)  feeding;  (2)  thresh¬ 
ing;  (3)  separating;  (4)  cleaning — is  particularly  effective  in  a  Case. 
Here  the  cleaning  shoe  and  underblast  fan  sum  up  your  profit  by  saving 
and  cleaning  all  your  grain,  due  to  these  advantages: 

(1)  Smooth,  full  length  grain  pan.  Cleats  or  dividing  strips,  placed  lengthwise  in 
the  pan,  carry  the  grain  evenly  and  prevent  it  from  shifting  to  one  side  of  the 
conveyor  sieve.  While  in  the  pan,  the  chaff  rises  to  the  top  and  is  easily  blown 
off.  An  exclusive  Case  feature. 

(2)  Full  length,  adjustable  conveyor  sieve,  with  extension  chaffer  especially  designed 
for  recovering  all  unthreshed  grain  and  heads.  There  is  no  waste  here.  Another 
Case  feature.  9 

(3)  In  the  cleaning  shoe,  below  the  conveyor  sieve,  the  top  sieve  is  also  adjustable. 
Thorough  cleaning  is  provided  by  the  full-width  underblast  fan  which  shoots 
an  even  blast  of  air  up  through  the  sieves.  This  lifts  the  chaff,  while  the  grain 
is  shaken  down  onto  the  grain  auger.  Still  another  Case  feature. 

Finally,  a  Case  thresher  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can  operate  it — 
so  durable  that  the  average  life  is  better  than  twenty  years — so  rea¬ 
sonably  priced  that  any  grain-growing  farmer  can  afford  one.  That  is 
why  more  Case  threshers  are  in  use  than  any  other  three  makes  com¬ 
bined. 

You  will  want  a  Case  this  year,  especially  after  you  have  read  our 
free  books,  “Bigger  Profits  by  Better  Threshing”  and  the  new  Thresher 
Catalog.  Send  for  both. 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  E-3,  Racine,  Wis. 

CASE 

QUALITY  MACHINES  FOR  PROFITABLE  FARMING 


Established  1842 


The  New  Case  Full 
Line  Includes: 
Threshers 
Combines 
Tractors 
Skid  Engines 
Hay  Balers 
Silo  Fillers 

Also  Case-Built  Grand  De¬ 
tour  and  Emerson-Brant* 
ingham  Plows  and  Tillage 
Tools,  Manure  Spreaders, 
Haying  Machinery,  Corn 
Machinery,  Cotton  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Grain  Drills, 
Grain  Binders  and  many 
other  machines. 


Farm  Supplies  "  Information  About  Them 

We  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can  buy  certain  equipment  or  supplies. 
It  is  good  business  when  you  are  in  the  market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  catalogues  and  prices  on  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need.  .  T 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either  to  us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just 
clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in  which  you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. _ _ 


American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like  to  have  you  send 
us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


Automobiles 
Auto  Accessories 
Barn  Ventilators 
Bathroom  Equipment 
Brooders 


Concrete  Construction  Fences 
Clothing  Fertilizer  and  Lime 


Dairy  Feed  Flowers  Potato  Growing  Machinery  Separators  (Cream) 

Ensilage  Cutters  Furnaces  and  Stoves  Poultry  House  Equipment  Silos 

Farm  Electric  Light  Plants  Gasoline  Engines  Poultry  Feeds  Spray  Materials,  Sprayers 

Farm  Machinery  Incubators  Radios  Strawberry  Plants 

Feed  Cutters  Milking  Machines  Roofing  Materials  Tractors 


Nursery  Stock 
Paint 


Seeds 
Seed  Disinfectants 


Wagons 
Water  Systems 


NAME. 


•ADDRESS- 


STATE. 
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A  Good  Road  for  Every 
Farm 

( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 

added  income  sufficient  to  accomplish 
it,  is  it  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  every 
farm  in  New  York  State  that  is  a 
worth  while  business  and  home  shall 
have  a  market  outlet  over  a  hard 
road  ? 

With  the  gasoline  tax  which  will  be 
returned  to  the  counties  it  might  be 
possible  to  accomplish  this  in  twenty- 
five  years  or  less  if  we  systematically 
Alan  it  and  the  people  desire  it.  it 
would  be  worth  while  for  some  agency 
in  each  county  to  make  a  study  of 
its  road  system.  If  some  roads  could 
be  abandoned,  these  should  be  marked. 
Main  roads  over  which  the  greater 
amounts  of  farm  products  are  hauled 
should  be  improved  rapidly.  A  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  farm  locations  should 
le  made  to  determine  the  easiest  way 
;o  provide  a  hard  road  outlet  for  each. 
It  is  not  always  necessary  to  put  a 
road  past  a  farm  in  order  to  do  this. 
Often,  extending  a  road  only  to  a  farm 
will  save  expense.  With  such  a  plan 
the  county  has  an  aim  for  its  road 
building  activities. 

This  suggestion  is  not  a  wild  im¬ 
possibility.  Several  counties  in  the 
United  States  have  already  provided 
complete  hard  road  outlets  for  their 
farms.  Orleans  County  in  New  York 
State  has  very  nearly  accomplished  it. 
England  has  thousands  of  miles  of 
highways  reaching  back  to  many  iso¬ 
lated  farms.  Often  these  roads  are 
narrow,  crooked,  and  very  steep.  In 
driving  7,000  miles  on  them  I  never 
saw  a  dirt  road.  Every  English  farm 
that  I  saw,  no  matter  how  isolated, 
had  a  hard  road  market  outlet.  This 
meant  much  to  the  farmer  and  just 
as  much  to  the  city  consumer.  Can 
we  look  forward  to  accomplishing 
what  England  has  already  done? 

A  lateral  road  system  would  be  of 
value  to  the  tourist  as  well  as  of  eco¬ 
nomic  importance  to  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  Our  main  line  roads  are  so 
thickly  bordered  with  roadside  stands 
and  sign  boards,  and  traffic  is  so  heavy, 
that  the  traveler  finds  it  difficult  to 
enjoy  the  open  country.  A  lateral 
road  system  would  spread  out  this 
traffic  and  relieve  congestion.  It  would 
make  it  possible  to  really  reach  the 
unspoiled  parts  of  the  countryside. 
People  could  find  roads  where  they 
could  drive  slowly,  where  they  could 
enjoy  nature  and  where  they  could  get 
away  from  the  rushing  crowd;  yet 
without  being  buried  in  mud  or  blinded 
with  dust.  Everyone  who  has  traveled 
the  real  open  country  knows  that  of¬ 
ten  the  most  typical  rural  scenes  and 
the  most  interesting  views  are  away 
from  the  main  routes  of  travel.  A 
lateral  road  system  would  enable  peo¬ 
ple  who  desired  it  to  really  discover 
the  joys  of  travel  through  the  rural 
sections  of  New  York  State. 

The  Agricultural  Conference  Board 
Organizations  in  the  State  and  Gover¬ 
nor  Roosevelt’s  Agricultural  Advisory 
Committee  in  their  discussions  both 
recognized  the  need  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a  lateral  road  sys¬ 
tem.  The  legislature  recognized  this 
need  in  legislation.  The  return  of  a 
portion  of  the  gasoline  tax  to  the 
counties  was  planned  as  a  measure  to 
help  in  the  development  of  a  latera^ 
road  system.  During  the  past  legis¬ 
lative  session  various  laws  were  en¬ 
acted  to  relieve  counties  of  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  or  all  of  the  cost  of  sta 
and  county  highways.  Other  law 
were  enacted  which  will  be  of  §Te  , 
help  in  reducing  school  taxes.  A-11 
these  are  tax  relief  measures  or 
portance  and  totaling  millions  ot 
lars  annually  to  the  rural  people. 

The  gasoline  tax  itself,  however, 
should  be  used  primarily  for  road  p 
poses  in  counties  and  in  state, 
is  sufficient  in  amount  if  kept  for  ro 
use  and  expended  under  a  well 
mulated  plan  to  go  a  long  way 
wards  completing  a  lateral  road  y 
tem  in  every  county  in  the  state  a 
ing  the  next  twenty-five  years. 

Just  stop  and  think  for  a  m°  je 
what  it  would  mean  to  all  the  P  r 
in  this  state,  in  city  and  in  co  ,  ^ 
if  every  food  producing  farm 
hard  road  market  outlet. 
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Visits  with  the  Editor 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


No  wonder  some  of  the  young  folks 
lost  interest  in  the  old  farm. 

*  *  * 

Dirt  Roads  and  the  Gasoline 
Tax 

Dear  Editor: — Please  inform  me  what 
per  cent,  if  any,  is  appropriated  to  dirt 
roads  from  the  gasoline  tax,  and  when 
available. — A.  S.  C.,  New  York. 

THE  new  gasoline  tax  law  just 
passed  in  New  York  provides  that 
20  per  cent  of  the  returns  shall  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  counties  for  road  pur¬ 
poses.  There  is  no  direct  provision  for 
the  town  or  dirt  roads*.  This  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  yet  to  be  solved,  except  that  of 
course  every  new  county  road  that  is 
built  by  these  larger  amounts  of  State 
aid  from  the  gasoline  tax  will  take  the 
place  of  just  that  much  dirt  road.  So 
in  time  as  these  larger  sums  keep  com¬ 
ing  from  the  State  to  the  counties  for 
road  purposes  all  of  the  main  dirt  roads 
will  have  hard  surfaces. 

However,  the  principal  help  from  the 
new  State  laws  just  passed  to  farmers 
who  live  on  the  dirt  roads  will  be  in 
reduced  taxes.  Heretofore,  such  dirt 
road  farmers  have  had  to  pay  heavy 
sums  for  building  State  and  county 
highways  and  have  not  received  much 
benefit  from  these  highways.  Now 
these  local  road  taxes  will  be  reduced, 
as  will  also  the  school  taxes  of  those 
who  live  in  one-room  school  districts. 

*  *  * 

“The  Best  He  Ever  Tasted” 

Dear  Editor: — You  invite  comment  on 
Mr.  Hitchings’  fine  article  on  destroying 
old  apple  trees  in  a  recent  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist.  The  article  as  a 
whole  I  consider  sound  and  to  the  point, 
and  the  recommendations  generally  are 
good;  but  like  any  good  medicine,  should 
be  administered  with  care  and  with  due 
regard  to  needs  and  conditions  of  the 
patient.  Some  of  the  suggestions  are 
somewhat  discouraging  to  the  many  small 
orchardists  in  this  State,  if  carried  out 
to  the  letter.  The  small  grower  should 
study  the  advice  and  as  far  as  possible, 
where  conditions  permit,  put  it  into  effect 
on  his  own  farm. 

To  my  mind,  there  are  many  old  or¬ 
chards  that  should  have  gone  on  the 
wood  pile  long  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  small  orchards,  which, 
while  not  young  or  of  a  popular  variety, 
are  nevertheless,  if  given  fair  treatment, 
an  added  source  of  income  to  the  farm. 
If  they  were  removed,  they  would  leave 
that  farm  without  fruit,  perhaps  -during 
the  occupancy  of  the  present  owner.  So 
I  suggest  discretion  be  used  in  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  bearing  trees. 

As  to  the  suggestions  on  the  varieties 
to  be  discarded,  this  advice  should  not 
be  followed  until  a  careful  study  of  local 
growing  and  market  conditions  has  been 
wade,  as  to  the  adaptability  of  present 
varieties. 

Take  the  Wagner  for  instance,  one  that 
Mr.  Hitchings  recommends  discarding. 
With  us  here  in  the  lake  region,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  for  our  local  markets, 
prolific  and  beautiful.  Some  that  I  had 
test  year  would  make  the  Hitchings’ 
splendid  Spys  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Then  there  is  poor  old  Ben  Davis.  In 
this  section,  if  the  trees  are  given  proper 
thinning  and  spraying,  we  get  a  product 
that  will  always  command  a  market  and 
a  fair  price.  Therefore,  I  suggest  going 
slow  about  removing  good  bearing  trees. 
As  to  the  sod-mulch  method  of  culti¬ 


Jimmy — Ain’t  that  a  shame? 
Micky — I  don’t  see  why. 

‘  The  hole  ain’t  big  enough!” 


— Judge. 


vation  ,one  should  also  study  local  con¬ 
ditions  very  carefully  before  adapting 
this  rather  attractive  alternative  for 
plowing  and  harrowing.  I  would  advise 
anyone  contemplating  a  change  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  cultural  method  first  to  read  care¬ 
fully  advice  by  Joseph  Oskamp,  under 
the  heading,  “The  Sod  Orchard”,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Extension  Service  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.  I  consider  it  mighty  good. — H.  S.  F., 
New  York. 

EVERY  apple  grower  will  agree  with 
the  common  sense  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  above  letter.  His  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Ben  Davis  apple  reminds 
me  of  a  story  which  one  of  my  friends 
just  sent  me.  Here  it  is: 

A  gentleman  had  prided  himself  on 
his  knowledge  of  fruit  and  boasted  to 
his  fellows  that  he  could  tell  any  va¬ 
riety  of  apple  by  the  taste,  even  if  he 
were  blindfolded.  So  they  covered  his 
eyes  and  offered  him  several  pieces  of 
different  varieties  of  apples  and  in¬ 
cluded  a  piece  of  raw  potato.  The  so- 
called  expert  pronounced  each  apple 
correctly  until  he  came  to  the  potato. 
Then,  after  hesitating  a  moment,  he 
said: 

“Well,  boys,  I  guess  you  got  me 
stuck  this  time.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is  this  time  unless  it  is  a  Ben  Davis. 
And  if  it  is,  it’s  the  best  I  have  ever 
tasted!” 

*  *  * 

Little  Things  Make  Life 

Dear  Editor: — I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
show  you  some  day  just  how  much  my 
husband  and  myself  appreciate  your  in¬ 
terest  in  the  farmers.  Your  page  is  al¬ 
ways  read  first  at  our  house  and  appre¬ 
ciated,  because  you  write  about  first  some 
of  the  small  things  that  happen  in  our 
daily  life,  and  second,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  things. — Mrs.  B.  B.  C.,  New  York. 

THIS  kind  little  note  especially 
pleased  me  because  it  touches  upon 
the  very  thing  that  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  American  agriculturist;  that  is, 
write  about  the  small  things  that  make 
up  the  daily  routine  of  the  farm  and 
home.  Long  years  of  actual  experience 
on  the  farm  and  a  lifetime  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  farm  folks  have,  I  hope,  given 
me  some  inside  knowledge  of  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  sorrows  and  joys  which 
make  up  the  daily  life  of  my  friends 
who  live  upon  the  land. 


A  Master  Farmer  Radio 
Talk 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
business  or  pleasure;  and  my  children 
to  a  university. 

Grapling  with  the  problems  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  farm  business  pay  for  all  these 
privileges  and  conveniences  and  earn 
a  profit  in  addition  has  convinced  me 
of  the  necessity  of  educational  train¬ 
ing  and  good  organization  to  efficiently 
supplement  an  inherent  love  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  country  living,  if  I  hope  to 
farm  successfully.  Without  such  edu¬ 
cational  preparation  and  without  the 
effective  cooperative  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  which  serve  me  to  protect  and 
promote  my  business  with  insurance 
and  credit,  and  to  assist  me  to  buy 
and  sell  collectively  with  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  I  should  hesitate  to  try  to  sup¬ 
port  a  family  on  the  modern  standard 
of  living  by  the  business  of  farming, 
much  as  I  love  the  life. 

With  education  and  organization, 
however,  the  East  offers  to  the  lover 
of  farming  and  farm  life  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  of  production  near  to  the 
great  consuming  markets  and  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  best  modes  of  life  with¬ 
out  the  disadvantages  of  isolation.  A 
well  equipped,  well  located  farm  in  the 
East,  operated  by  a  well  trained,  well 
organized  farmer,  approximates  as 
nearly  as  I  know  it,  the  ideal  life  and 
living. 


Good  farm  machinery  means  an  up- 
to-date  farmer;  well-cared-for  machin¬ 
ery  means  a  thrifty  farmer.  Machines 
give  longer  wear  if  they  are  not  left 
out  in  the  weather. 


Stop  Soaking 
Seed  Potatoes 

Treat  with 
Semesan  Bel 
instantaneous  dip 
to  save  time  and 
increase  yields 


THE  OLD  SOAK  treatment 
for  seed  potatoes  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  Now  there  is  a  quick, 
easy  way  to  control  diseases  and 
increase  your  yield. 

Du  Bay  Semesan  Bel — the  mod¬ 
ern  seed  potato  disinfectant — 
has  many  advantages  over  the 
old-fashioned  methods.  It  pro¬ 
vides  an  instantaneous  treatment 
— just  dip  and  plant!  Use  it  to 
control  surface-borne  Rhizoc- 
tonia,  black  leg  and  scab  of  white 
potatoes ;  also  black  rot  and  scurf 
or  soil  stain  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Semesan  Bel  is  harmless  even  to 
sprouted  seed  which  older  treat¬ 
ments  often  injure.  It  usually 
improves  quality,  increases  yield 
and  protects  the  seed  pieces 
against  infection  by  soil-borne 
organisms. 

Treat  Even  Certified  Seed 

Seed  is  seldom  disease-free.  Even 
certified  seed  often  carries  some 
infection.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Martin, 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  warns :  “There  is  no 
state  that  does  not  permit  at 
least  10%  of  scab  and  Rhizoc- 


Seed  Disinfectants 


tonia.”  To  be  safe,  use  Semesan 
Bel  on  all  your  seed. 

What  Semesan  Bel  Users  Say 

“Semesan  Bel  dipped  seed  yielded 
about  20  bushels  per  acre  more 
No.  l’s  than  the  undipped.” 
“Treated  over  1000  bushels  of 
cut  seed.  The  plants  showed  a 
wonderful  stand.”  “Treated  po¬ 
tatoes  matured  5  days  earlier, 
giving  me  the  advantage  - of  a 
higher  market  that  netted  me  an 
increased  profit  of  $1125.” 

Saves  Time—  Costs  Little 

One  man  can  treat  from  200  to 
400  bushels  of  seed  a  day  with 
Du  Bay  Semesan  . Bel.  No  costly 
equipment  needed.  A  pound 
treats  from  22  bushels  of  whole 
or  large  seed  to  16  bushels  of 
small  or  cut  seed  at  very  low  cost. 

Diseases  of  many  other  crops 
can  be  controlled  with  Du  Bay 
Seed  Disinfectants.  Mail  the 
coupon  below  for  information, 
or  ask  your  seedsman,  druggist, 
hardware  dealer  or  general  mer¬ 
chant  for  pamphlets  on  Geresan, 
for  seed  grains;  Semesan  Jr., 
for  seed  corn ;  and  Semesan,  for 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds  and 
bulbs. 

Bayer-Semesan  Company,  Inc., 
Successors  to  Seed  Disinfectants  Divisions 

of  The  Bayer  Company,  Inc.,  and 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Semesan  Bel 


KE<3.  U  3.  FAT.  OFP. 


Instantaneous  Seed  Potato  Dip 


Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Inc.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  FREE,  Du  Bay  pamphlets  checked  below. 

□  Potato  □  Cereal  □  Corn  □  Flower  □  Vegetable 

Name . . 


Street  or  R.  F.  D . 

Town . . . . . .  ..State.. 

Dealer’s  Name, . .  Address . 


(.i- 


The  New  Beekeeping 

There  is  an  entirely  NEW  and  far  better  beekeeping 
just  ahead.  It  is  a  tremendous  change.  Honey  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  doubled  in  the  average  apiary  in  the 
United  States  by  a  new  system  of  management,  without 
new  equipment  and  with  less  cost.  Write  and  ask  us 
to  tell  you  about  this  revolution  in  beekeeping,  how 
you  can  learn'  all  about  it  and  begin  it  this  season. 

A.  I.  Root  Co.,  234  Liberty  St.,  Medina,  Ohio 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NewYork  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n  Inc.,  Utica, N.Y. 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profession, 
where  ability  wins  early  recognition.  If  you  are 
between  18  and  30.  love  nature  and  outdoor 
work,  like  to  travel,  have  well-formed  habits,  we 
will  train  you  and  pay  you  while  learning. 
Write  TO-DAY. 

THE  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  OF  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  I5'.  A.  Bartlett  Tree 
Expert  Co. 

Dept.  110  Stamford,  Connecticut 


GENUINE  HOWARD  17  2ft 

grow  this  season.  Freshly  dug,  well  rooted.  Northern 
grown  strawberry  plants,  carefully  packed  in  Moss, 
reaching  you  in  growing  condition.  5000,  $32.50;  1000. 
$7.25;  500,  $3.75;  100.  $1.00. 

JAS.  M.  BRITTON,  Box  29,  Chepachet,  R.  I. 
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How  the  Big  Business 

gets  Big 

THE  underlying  principle  of  growth  is  not  so  much  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  your  own  profits,  but  attention  to  the  profits 
of  your  customers.  If  your  customers  find  that  your  goods  or 
service  make  money  for  them,  they  will  continue  to  be  your 
customers.  And  as  they  grow,  so  will  they  help  you  to  grow. 

That  is  why  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  deal  with  a  big  business. 

Its  very  size  is  a  guarantee  of  reliability.  In  order  to  become 
big  it  has  had  to  consider  its  customers  first.  And  in  order  to 
sta^  big  it  must  continue  its  cooperative  policy. 

A  big  firm  is  better  able  to  benefit  its  customers,  too.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  large,  it  has  many  facilities  for  improving  the  quality 
and  lowering  the  price  of  its  feeds — facilities  that  are  not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  poultryman  and  dairyman  who  mixes  his  own. 

It  is  able  to  practice  efficiency  in  buying  ingredients,  effi¬ 
ciency  in  production,  and  efficiency  in  selling  and  distribution. 

All  these  mean  savings — savings  that  are  passed  on’to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  And  those  savings  come  only  through  size. 

Its  bigness  also  enables  it  to  maintain  a  scientific  staff,  ex¬ 
perimental  farms  and  laboratories  that  study  ways  and  means 
of  improving  feeds.  The  discoveries  thus  made  in  the  field  of 
animal  nutrition  have  done  much  to  make  dairymen  and  poul- 
trymen  more  prosperous. 

Any  poultryman  or  dairyman  who  buys  a  bag  of  Park  and 
Pollard  feed  becomes  a  partner  in  the  firm — he  receives  the 
benefit  of  all  its  facilities  and  shares  in  the  profits.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  The  Park  &  Pollard  Company  has  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  consumer-partners  and  thousands  of  dealer-partners 
that  the  profits  are  so  great  for  all  concerned. 

GHfark&PolIard  & 

Boston,  Mass. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  *  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  /  Growing  Feed  / 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed  /  P&P  Chick  Scratch  /  P&P  Chick  Starter— Dairy  Rations: 
Overall  24%  /  Milk-Maid  24%  /  Bet-R-Milk  20%  /  Herd-Helth  16%  /  Milkade  Calf 
Meal — Other  Feeds:  P&P  Stock  Feed  /  Bison  Stock  Feed  /  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
>  Pigeon  Feed  /P&P  Horse  Feed  /  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 
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With  the  A .  A .  fiH 

Dairyman 


A  Review  of  Purebred  Cattle  Prices 


PRICES  of  purebred  dairy  cattle,  in¬ 
cluding  five  of  the  leading  breeds, 
were  steady  to  higher  in  1928  than  in 
1927,  according  to  reports  received  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  from  individual  breeders 
throughout  the  country. 

Of  the  17,136  animals  reported  sold, 
1,439  were  Ayrshire,  453  Brown  Swiss, 
2,621  Guernsey,  8,045  Holstein-Friesian 
and  4,578  Jersey. 

Combining  all  sales,  the  1928  report 
shows  that  90%  were  sold  at  private 
treaty  and  10%  at  auction,  compared 
with  87%  at  private  sale  in  1927  and 
13%  at  auction.  It  also  shows  that 
30%  of  the  purebred  dairy  cattle  re¬ 
ported  in  1928  were  sold  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  11%  in  the  South  Cen¬ 
tral,  51%  in  the  North  Central  and 
8%  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States. 

Holstein  Prices 

Purebred  Holstein-Friesian  cattle 
prices  were  somewhat  higher  in  1928 
than  in  1927.  A  greater  gain  was 
made  in  auction  than  in  private  sale 
prices.  However,  the  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  sold,  per  breeder  reporting,  was 
one  and  one-half  less  than  during  1927. 

The  1928  report  is  based  on  the  sale 
of  8,045  purebred  Holstein-Friesian  cat¬ 
tle  of  different  ages,  as  reported  by 
866  listed  breeders.  Combining  all 
sales,  36  per  cent  sold  below  $100  in 
1928,  compared  with  38  per  cent  in 
1927,  59  per  cent  ranged  between  $100 
and  $300  compared  with  56  per  cent 
the  previous  year,  while  approximately 
the  same  proportion  or  5  per  cent  sold 
above  $300  during  both  years.  Of 
the  total  number  of  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  reported  7,339  or  91  ^per  cent 
were  sold  at  private  treaty  and  706 
or  9  per  cent  were  sold  at  auction.  In 
1927,  85  per  cent  and  15  per  cent, 
respectively,  were  sold  at  private  and 
auction  sales. 

COMPARATIVE  PER  CENT  OF  SALES  OF  PURE¬ 
BRED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE  1923-1928, 


BY  PRICE  RANGES 

Below  $50 

$50  to  $250 

$250  and  above 

Year 

(Per  cent) 

(Per  cent) 

(Per  cent) 

1923 

11.2 

69.3 

19.5 

1924 

18.5 

73.5 

8.0 

1925 

19.0 

73.2 

7.8 

1926 

16.7 

80.1 

3.2 

1927 

14.0 

77.2 

8.8 

1928 

13.9 

76.2 

9.9 

Guernseys  Steady  and  Higher 
The  general  price  trend  of  purebred 
Guernsey  cattle  in  1928  was  steady  to 
slightly  higher  than  in  1927.  There 
was,  however,  a  pronounced  decline  in 
the  auction  sale  prices,  but  a  small  in¬ 
crease  in  the  prices  of  the  much  larger 
number  of  animals  sold  at  private  sale, 
more  than  offset  this  decrease.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  decline  from  the  1927 


levels,  the  auction  sale  prices  still 
averaged  around  $60  above  prices  of 
private  sales. 

The  1928  report  is  based  on  the  sale 
of  2,621  purebred  Guernsey  cattle  of 
different  ages,  as  reported  by  323  listed 
breeders. 

Of  the  total  animals  sold,  4  per  cent 
ranged  from  $100  to  $300,  compared 
with  57  per  cent  at  the  same  range  in 
1927,  10  per  cent  sold  within  the  range 
of  $300  to  $500  in  both  years,  while 
one  per  cent  more  or  29  per  cent  sold 
below  $100  and  2  per  cent  more  or  7 
percent  sold  above  $500  in  1928. 

Of  the  total  number  of  Guernsey 
cattle  reported,  16  per  cent  were  sold 
at  auction  and  84  per  cent  at  private 
sale,  compared  with  14  and  86  per 
cent,  respectively,  in  1927. 

COMPARATIVE  PER  CENT  OF  SALES  OF  PURE- 
BRED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  1923-1928, 

BY  PRICE  RANGES 


Below  $50 

$50  to  $250 

$250  and  above 

Year 

(Per  cent) 

(Per  cent) 

(Per  cent) 

1923 

8.6 

58.1 

33.3 

1924 

14.9 

64.3 

20.8 

1925 

1 1 .0 

65.3 

23.7 

1926 

12.0 

65.6 

22.4 

1927 

9.2 

68.9 

21.9 

1928 

9.8 

68.0 

22.2 

Jersey  Prices  Gain 

Prices  of  purebred  Jersey  cattle  were 
considerably  higher  in  1928  than  in 
1927.  The  number  of  animals  sold, 
per  breeder  reporting,  was  a  fraction 
higher  than  during  the  previous  year. 

The  1928  report  is  based  on  the  sale 
of  4,578  purebred  Jersey  cattle  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  as  reported  by  458  listed 
breeders. 

Of  the  total  sales,  32  per  cent  sold 
below  $100,  56  per  cent  between  $100 
and  $300,  5  per  cent  between  $300  and 
$500,  and  7  per  cent  above  $500,  while 
in  1927,  42  per  cent  sold  below  $100, 
53  per  cent  between  $100  and  $300, 
3  per  cent  between  $300  and  $500,  and 
2  per  cent  above  $500.  The  number 
of  Jersey  cattle  sold  at  auction  during 
1928  constituted  10  per  cent  of  the 
tofal  sales  reported  compared  with  11 
per  cent  in  1927. 

COMPARATIVE  PER  CENT  OF  SALES  OF  PURE¬ 
BRED  JERSEY  CATTLE  1923-1928, 

BY  PRICE  RANGES 


Below  $50 

$50  to  $250 

$250  and  above 

Year 

(Per  cent) 

(Per  cent) 

(Per  cent) 

1923 

13.1 

62.7 

24.2 

1924 

26.3 

66.3 

7.4 

1925 

24.0 

71.0 

5.0 

1926 

17.4 

76.4 

6,2 

1927 

15.3 

76.6 

8.1 

1928 

9.7 

71.5 

18.8 

Brown  Swiss  Sales  Increase 

The  general  price  trend  of  purebred 
Brown  Swiss  cattle  in  1928  was  slight¬ 
ly  higher  than  in  1927.  There  was, 
however,  a  pronounced  decline  in  the 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Mixter  May  Princess,  a  purebred  Guernsey  owned  by  Emmadine  ^ 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.  Mixter  May  Princess  has  a  record  of  ^ 

pounds  of  milk  and  779.5  pounds  of  fat  in  class  A.  She  also 
show  record,  including  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  at  the  nationa 
Show  in  1924. 


-S'- 
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Its  Cured 

THAT  Uwhy  Arcady  “Sweet 
16“  Dairy  Feed  has  been  the 
standard  16%  feed  for  over 
sixteen  years.  Used  ,n  the  le.dms 
dairy  sections  of  America.  Orde 
from  your  dealer  today  or  write  foi 
free  booklet  containing  complete 
information  for  dairymen. 

ARCADY  FARMS  MILLING  CO. 

Dept .  33  Brooks  Bid g.  Chicago, 

■'’"‘WRITE  TODAY 

,  J  f\lx  DAIR"? booklet 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

auction  sale  prices,  but  an  increase  in 
the  prices  of  the  much  larger  number 
of  animals  sold  at  private  sale  caused 
an  advance  of  about  $5  per  head  in 
the  general  average. 

The  1928  report  is  based  on  the  sale 
of  453  purebred  Brown  Swiss  cattle 
of  different  ages,  as  reported  by  52 
listed  breeders.  Demand  for  this  breed 
appears  to  have  been  sustained,  as 
the  average  number  sold,  per  breeder 
reporting,  was  a  fraction  higher  than 
in  1927. 

Combining  all  sales,  approximately 
28  per  cent  sold  below  $100  and  2  per 
cent  above  $500  in  both  1928  and  1927, 
while  64  per  cent  ranged  between  $100 
and  $300,  and  6  per  cent  between  $300 
and  $500  in  1928,  compared  with  66 
per  cent  and  4  per  cent,  respectively, 
in  1927. 

The  proportion  of  total  sales  of 
Brown  Swiss  which  were  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  in  1928  was  9  per  cent,  compared 
with  3  per  cent  in  1927. 


COMPARATIVE  PER  CENT 

OF  SALES  OF  PURE- 

BRED 

BROWN  SWISS 

CATTLE 

1923-1928, 

BY  PRICE 

RANGES 

Below  $50  $50  to  $250 

$250  and  above 

Year 

(Per  cent) 

(Per  cent) 

(Per  cent) 

1923 

12.7 

71.2 

16.1 

1924 

5.3 

91.2 

3.5 

1925 

4.6 

81.2 

14.2 

1926 

1.8 

90.4 

7.8 

1927 

6.8 

83.4 

9.8 

1928 

7.3 

76.9 

15.8 

HART  SILOS 


RE  INFORCED  CONCRETE  STAVE 
COMPLETE— ERECTED. 
GUARANTEED. 

LOWEST  PRICES  IN  OUR  HISTORY 


Will  Not  Burn  or  Blow  Down.  Write 

FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  INC. 
667  WYOMING  AVE.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


HUNTING 
«Sr  FISHING 

Is  a  52-page  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  crammed  lull  ol  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  camping  and 
trapping  storlesand  pictures, 
valuable  Information  about 

funs,  revolvers,  fishing  tack- 
e,  game  law  changes,  best 
plaoes  to  get  fish  and  game, 
etc. 

Only;.  $1.00 

lor  two  whole  years  24  big 
Issues.  Subscribe  now  and 
we  will  send  you 

FREE 

’el  charge  this  Remington 
Sheath  Knife,  with  In. 
blade  of  finest  steel  ana  big 
handle  shaped  to  fit  hand 
together  with  leathersheath, 
This  knife  Is  Just  what  you 
need  for  hunting,  fishing 
and  camping  trips. 

Clip  this  adv.  and  enclose 
wlth  S1.00  bill.  Mall  your 
order  to-day  to 

HUNTING 
A  FISHING 

294  Transit  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 


How  Areas  Are  Organized 
For  TB  Eradication 

There  is  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  in  our 
neighborhood  about  testing  our  herds  for 
eradication  of  TB.  We  would  like  to  know 
just  what  procedure  is  followed  in  making 
the  test,  how  often  we  will  be  required 
to  test,  who  bears  the  expense,  and 
whether  we  can  be  forced  to  test  in  case 
we  decide  it  is  not  advisable.— D.W.,  New 
York. 

THE  present  plan  of  eradicating  bo¬ 
vine  TB  is  to  test  by  areas,  usu¬ 
ally  by  townships,  because  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  difficult  to  main- 
thin  herds  free  from  this  disease  in 
localities  where  the  majority  of  herds 
are  not  tested.  Many  county  farm  bu¬ 
reaus  have  committees  known  as  TB 
eradication  committees,  composed  of 
members  of  the  farm  bureau.  Where 
there  is  evidence  that  certain  towns 
are  interested  in  eradicating  this  dis¬ 
ease,  a  local  committee  which  serves 
without  pay,  is  first  appointed  to  in¬ 
terview  all  of  the  herd  owners  to  see 
whether  they  will  agree  to  have  the 
test  made.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
not  to  start  tests  until  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  (usually  90%)  of  the  cattle  own¬ 
ers  wish  it. 

The  Quarantine  Law 

The  law  does  not  provide  that  a 
man  can  be  forced  to  test  his  herd. 
However,  the  fact  that  a  quarantine 
can  be  placed  on  untested  herds  after 
the  vast  majority  of  herds  in  a  locality 
have  been  tested,  does  practically  force 
a  man  to  test  or  to  go  out  of  the  dairy 
business.  Until  recently,  there  was  a 
provision  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  could  quar¬ 
antine  a  herd  in  a  township,  after 
90%  of  the  herds  in  the  town  had  been 
tested.  Some  time  ago,  the  ruling  was 
changed,  so  that  dairymen  who  refuse 
to  test  can  he  quarantined  after  90% 
of  the  herds,  or  90%  of  the  cattle  in 
any  town  or  county  have  been  tested. 
The  State  Department  has  used  this 
quarantine  only  as  a  last  resort. 

After  it  has  been  decided  that  a 
test  should  be  carried  on  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  township,  federal  or  state  veterin¬ 
arians  make  the  first  test  without  cost 
to  the  herd  owner  and  follow  by  a  re¬ 
test  in  from  60  to  90  days,  or  in  case 
this  is  impossible,  as  soon  as  a  retest 
can  be  made.  Retests  are  made  every 
60  to  90  days  until  a  clean  test  is 
passed.  An  accredited  herd  certificate 
is  given  after  two  annual  clean  tests. 

Many  County  Boards  of  Supervisors 
have  made  appropriations  to  provide 
for  a  county  veterinarian  to  work  with 
state  and  federal  authorities  until  such 
time  as  the  county  becomes  a  modified 
accredited  area. 

Testing  has,  in  the  past,  been  done 
free  of  charge  for  the  cattle  owner, 
until  the  herd  was  accredited,  after 
which  time  the  cost  of  testing  was  met 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 
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What  Have  Pipe  Organs  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
♦  ♦  ♦  Or  Railroad  Signals  ♦ 


♦  ♦  To  Do  With  ♦  ♦  De  Laval 

Magnetic  Milkers? 


Magnetic  force,  which 
is  used  to  control  the 
pulsations  in  the  new 
De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker,  is 
also  used  extensively  for  many 
other  purposes;  wherever  effi¬ 
ciency,  lightning  speed  and  de¬ 
pendability  are  required.  Mag¬ 
netic  force  is  employed  in  the 
marvelous  pipe  organs  to  control 
hundreds  of  valves ;  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  railway  signals,  switches ; 


Send  coupon  Sor  full  informa* 
tlon  *  *  •  Either  the  De  Laval 
Magnetic  or  Utility  Milkers  are 
.  sold  on  such  easy  terms  they  pay 
for  themselves  «  *  Ask  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  De  Laval  Separators. 


in  your  telephone,  radio,  and  for 
many  other  uses. 

In  the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker, 
the  use  of  magnetic  force  provides  the 
most  dependable,  most  effective  and 
uniform  pulsation  control  ever  devised. 
In  addition,  the  Magnetic  has  14  other 
exclusive  features,  making  it  the 
world’s  best  milker.  It  has  all  the 
good  features  ever  developed  in 
De  Laval  Milkers  but  requires  much 
less  power,  is  easier  to  handle  and 
install.  Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes. 
Can  be  operated  with  engine  or  motor. 

A  De  Laval  Magnetic  will  milk 
cows  better,  save  you  more  time  and 
give  every  dairyman  greater  profit  and 
satisfaction  than  anything  he  can  buy. 

Also  the  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 
—  For  the  Low  Price  Field 


The  best  milker  of  its  kind.  Units 
can  be  used  on  any  single  pipe  line 
milker  installation.  Made  in  one  and 
two  unit  sizes  for  milking  one  to  20 
cows.  Send  coupon  for  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  1-38 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 


Please  send  me,  without  ob¬ 
ligation,  full  information  on 


( Milker  □ 
<  Separator  □ 
( check  which 


Name . 

Town . 

State . . R.F.D . No.  Cows . 


Better  Than  New  Silos 


Like  This 
Or  Worse 

Don’t  waste  Silo  ma¬ 
terial.  Use  every  bit 
of  it  with  Crainelox 
except  the  iron 
hoops  which  we’ll 
buy  back  from  you, 
if  you  wish.  We  can 
show  you  hundreds 
of  Silos  near  you 
that  have  had 
Crainelox  on,  for 
from  1  to  25  years. 


When  Crainelox  Is  Used  On  Old  Silos 

No  matter  what  condition  your  wood-stave  Silo  is  in — 
fallen  down,  tilted,  leaky,  battered — it  can  be  put  in 
A.  No.  1  condition  with  this  marvelous  material — 
Crainelox  Covering. 

THE  EXPLANATION 

This  diagram  explains.  Over  your  old  staves 
is  placed  acid  and  moisture-proof  Silafelt. 

Over  this  is  wound  a  continuous  hooping, 
making  your  Silo  like  a  great  big  barrel 
that  will  last  for  a  generation  under  ordinary 
conditions.  And  will  produce  a  better  grade 
of  silage  every  year  because  it  will  be  at 
least  three  times  warmer. 

Send  For  New  Free 
Catalog 

describing  Crainelox  and 
mentioning  some  of  its 
thousands  of  users — you 
probably  know  some  of 
them.  Also  describing  the 
Craine  Line  of  New  Farm 
Silos. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 


50  Wilson  Street, 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Your  old  and  new  address  if  you  are  moving  this  Spring 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Build  agriculture 
on  a  firm  foundation 

AN  imposing  example  of  modern  engineering  skill,  the 
Xjl  new  35-story  New  York  Central  Building  rests  on 
a  foundation  planned  to  support  its  great  weight. 

Beneath  its  mass  of  steel  and  stonework  are  two  levels  of 
New  York  Central  train  tracks.  Towering  astride  Park 
Avenue,  immediately  north  of  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
two  streams  of  city  traffic  pass  directly  through  it.  This 
monument  to  sound  planning  stands  as  an  inspiration  to 
every  thoughtful  person. 

Agriculture,  like  railroads  and  office  structures,  must 
build  on  a  firm  foundation.  All  three  represent  long-time 
investments.  Instead  of  steel,  cement,  and  granite,  per¬ 
manent  agriculture  must  be  built  upon  wise  counsel,  able 
leadership,  and  sound  judgment  to  withstand  the  storms 
of  unrest,  discontent,  and  political  strife. 

The  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Relations 
Department  is  to  study  your  problems  and  co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  the  interest  of  permanent 
agriculture. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston&  Albany —  Michigan  Central — Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 
Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  902  Majestic  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


It’s 
Portable — 
Wheel  It 
Anywhere 
and  Start 
Milking 


DOWN 

AFTER 

FREE 

TRIAL 


2-cow  Hand  Power  Milker  makes  it  the  lowest  priced  milker 
per  milking  unit  ever  offered.  And  for  only  $12.50  extra  a  third 
cow  attachment  can  be  added  enabling  you  to  milk  3  cows  at 

once.Thousands  in  use.  Easy  to  operate. 

No  other  milker  oh  the  market  can  compare 
with  the  PAGE  for  low  price  —  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion  and  milking  efficiency.  We  let  you  prove 
it  before  you  pay.  We  will  put  this  PAGE 
Hand  Power  Milker  in  your  barn  on  FREE 
TRIAL.  See  the  time  and  work  it  saves;  see  how  soothing 
its  action  on  the  cows  and  how  sanitary  and  easy  to  clean. 
Then  if  satisfied,  pay  only  $5  down,  balance  in  easy 
monthly  payments. 

.  MONTHS  1  g\  YEARS* 

1  TO  PAY  JLtf  GUARANTEE 

This  Page  Milker  is  portable — no  pipe  lines  to  install — no 
pulsator — no  tanks — no  expensive  special  pails;  just  wheel 
it  in  and  start  milking.  Milks  right  into  your  own  ship¬ 
ping  can. 

Liberal  Exchange  Privilege 

Should  you  later  wish  a  PAGE  2  or  4  cow  gras  engine  or  electric 
Milker  you  can  trade  in  your  PAGE  Hand  Power  Milkeron  very 
liberal  terms. 

Pnr  Get  the  about  the  lowest  priced  milker 

*  *  4  a.  U1  which  pays  for  itself  in  short  time.  Don’t 
Vj.pp  RftfVIf  delay  —  this  liberal  No  Money  Down  offer 

*  *cc  only  good  until  we  have  an  agent  in  your 

locality.  User  Agents  Wanted. 

Barton-Page  Co.,  Dep3  214  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicanes 


No  Installation 
Expense-NoPipes 
-  No  Pulsator 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“1  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist ” 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 

by  the  herd  owner.  In  New  York  State 
Governor  Roosevelt  has  just  signed  a 
bill  providing  that  the  state  will,  in 
the  future,  take  care  of  the  cost  of 
testing  accredited  herds.  The  accredit¬ 
ed  herd  certificate  is  good  for  one  year*, 
when  a  retest  is  made,  except  in  areas 
where  the  infection  is  reduced  to  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  or  lower.  The 
area  is  then  called  a  modified  accredit¬ 
ed  area,  and  cattle  are  tested  only 
once  in  three  years. 

Indemnity  for  state  and  federal 
funds  are  paid  on  reactors  both  before 
and  after  the  herd  is  accredited.  New 
York  State  is  among  the  states  allow¬ 
ing  the  highest  indemnity  on  reacting 
cattle. 

Readers  who  wish  to  get  more  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  the  TB  eradica¬ 
tion  progress  should  write  to  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for 
copies  of  bulletin  183  on  bovine  tu¬ 
berculosis,  and  circular  357  on  the  law 
relating  to  diseases  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals. 


How  New  Jersey  Fights 
Contagious  Abortion 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

giving  no  reaction  to  the  test. 

The  third  retest  was  made  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  1927  of  the  clean  herd  in¬ 
cluding  nine  young  heifers  that  had 
not  been  tested.  This  test  yielded  one 
reactor  which  was  eliminated  and  the 
fourth  retest  of  the  herd  that  had 
passed  the  test  (53  animals)  showed 
no  reactors.  The  owner  to  increase 
his  herd  bought  14  animals  from  an 
abortion-free  herd  in  Illinois.  These 
were  placed  in  quarantine  and  retested 
on  January  12,  1928.  No  reactors  were 
found.  Finally  a  test  was  made  of  the 
whole  augmented  herd  on  May  21, 
1928,  and  67  animals  were  tested  with¬ 
out  a  single  reactor,  and  a  certificate 
of  full  accreditation  was  issued  to  the 
owner  immediately  thereafter. 

The  reactors  were  kept  on  a  quaran¬ 
tined  farm  where  part  have  since  been 
slaughtered  and  part  are  still  main¬ 
tained.  The  law  forbids  the  sale  of 
reactors  except  for  slaughter  or  to 
other  quarantined  premises. 

Does  It  Pay? 

This  is  a  question  that  the  owner 
must  decide  for  himself.  The  tests 
and  laboratory  work  are  done  with¬ 
out  charge  but  no  indemnity  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  state  to  compensate  part¬ 
ly  the  owner  for  reactors.  As  the 
satisfactory  nature  of  the  tests  be¬ 
comes  established  the  breeder  of  pure¬ 
bred  stock  finds  it  much  easier  to  sell 
abortion-free  animals.  More  so-called 
“average”  dairymen  are  now  enrolling, 
that  is  the  men  whose  income  is  from 
milk  rather  than  from  the  sale  of 
breeding  stock.  To  the  practical  dairy¬ 
man  who  is  raising  his  own  young 
stock  for  replacements  and  additions 
the  system  offers  him  an  opportunity 
to  place  his  herd  on  a  firm  foundation. 
He  must  assume  some  loss  from  re¬ 
actors  since  he  will  receive  only  beef 
value  from  them  when  they  are 
slaughtered  after  being  milked  out. 
Many  believe  that  this  loss  is  more 
than  paid  for  by  stopping  losses  due 
to  the  disease  itself. 

The  Human  Health  Angle 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that 
health  authorities  are  discussing  the 
relation  of  contagious  abortion  in  cat¬ 
tle  to  human  health.  Such  authorities 
claim  that  undulant  fever  or  Malta 
fever  or  apparent  mild  typhoid  cases 
in  humans  is  caused  by  the  same  or¬ 
ganism.  To  anyone  vitally  concerned 
this  agitation  must  cause  apprehension 
especially  when  we  contemplate  the 
immensity  of  any  general  eradication 
project  such  as  is  now  being  conducted 
against  tuberculosis.  The  fact  that 
proper  pasteurization  destroys  the  B. 
Abortus  organism  removes  the  clanger 
of  human  infection  from  the  largest 
portion  of  our  milk  supply.  Further¬ 
more  not  all  human  infections  come 
from  cows  since  handlers  of  raw  pork 
products  have  become  infected  with 
the  type  of  the  disease  that  occurs  in 
swine. 
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YOU  WILL  LIKE  ONE 

of  these 

Fast  Milking,  Simple,  Dependable 
ANDERSON  MILKERS 
Best  Teat  Cups  Units  and  Design 
Finest  Quality  Throughout.  Single  and 
Double  Units  Milk  One  to  Four 
Cows  at  Once 


ELECTRIC  MILKER 

Plugs  into  any  lamp  socket.  Power  costs  per  hour. 
Milks  with  very  low  Suction  and  Pressure. 


ENGINE  MILKER 

Dairymen  who  know  from  experience  with  various 
makes  of  milkers  wlsat  milkers  will  accomplish  buy 
Anderson  Milkers  because  they  milk  better  and  are 
more  practical.  Let  us  send  you  complete  information. 

ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  Inc. 

Mfrs.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Quality  Milkers  at  Low  Cost 


A 

Single-Tube 
System 
—  nou> 

Yi  -METAL 


R 


Double: 

Unit 


ead  what 
DrlarrSays 

"I  have  used  other  milkers  and 
have  seen  other  makes  in  use  at 
various  farms,  but  feel  that  for 
simplicity,  economy,  ease  of  op¬ 
eration  and  washing  the  Burrell 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  class .  ’ 

—Dr.  A.  J.  Tarr,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalog 
“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Cherry- Burrell  Corporation  '  Single 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y.  Unit 


lafnTRQ 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


T 


the  door 

fasteners 
form  a  safety 
ladder 

A  convenient,  permanent  ladder  of 
wide,  low,  safe  rungs  directly  under 
the  opening— completely  safe  ana 
convenient.  The  hoops  are  adjusted 
from  the  ladder  so  providing  long 
life  for  the  silo  and  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  silage. 

Write  for  discounts  for 
cash  and  early  orders 
and  big  free  catalog. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  B,  ,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

UNADIL 
SILO 


[  m? 


Saves  Trumpf* 

Get  our  prices  on 
your  Barn  Equipment 
first!  You’ll  save  money 
— now  and  later^-by  invest¬ 
ing  in  Rochester-made  Quality- 
Cow  Stanchions,  Steel  Stalls,  Hay 
Carriers,  Litter  Carriers,  Water 
Basins,  Tracking,  Slings,  Pulleys, 
Repairing,  etc.  Write  for  Catalog 
and  prices  on  your  needs. 

ROCHESTER  BARN  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
185  NORTH  WATER  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T« 
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LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


CATTLE 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 


increase 
your  test 

8nd  double  your  profits  with  this  wonderful  bred, 
grand  individual,  your  registered  Holstein  bull,  born 
October  3rd,  1928.  Thirty  one  dams  in  his  pedigree 
a, erage  over  32  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days,  six- 
hundred  pounds  of  milk,  testing  over  four  per  cent. 
Price  $200.00.  Pedigree  on  request. 

H.  W.  VAN  SANT,  TRUXTON,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


Two  carloads,  fresh  and  close-up 
springers.  3  to  6  years  old.  all 
Federal  tested. 

Prices  from  $135  to  $165.  Delivered  by  truck. 
E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Phone  6F5,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  GUERNSEY  BULL, 

tine  tvpe  and  breeding,  good  condition,  vigorous.  Price  $100 

PROPERS  FARM,  SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y. 

Pure  Bred  and  High  grade  T.  B.  tested 
Canadian  Holstein  cows  and  heifers, 
fresh  and  near  fresh.  Car  lots  or  less. 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


Two  roan  Milking  Shorthorn  bulls 

11  mo.  and  8  mo.  of  age.  Well  grown.  Excellent 
breeding.  Price  reasonable.  E.  LAFLER,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


Registered  purebred  Jersey  bull, 
18  months  old.  Price,  $S0.tlO. 

DONALD  KINYON,  Route  2,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  kind  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
jour  money. 

6-8  wks.  old,  $5.50  ea.;  8-9  wks.  old,  $6.00  ea. 

Breeds— Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

MISHAWUN  ROAD.  WOBURN,  MASS. 

1’.  8.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD.. . $5.00 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  .  .. .  .$5.50 

Also  a  lew  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  0LD  S?0E^ABLE 

Heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
crossed,  Poland  China  and  Chester  crossed.  Barrows. 
5*  or  sows  ,;-8  weeks  old  $5.00 — 8  to  10  weeks  old 
».50  each.  Fancy  Berkshires,  also  Chester  Whites,  2 
nonths  old  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars.  $6.50  each.  10 
trial  or  your  money  back.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 
crating  free  of  charge.  Y'ours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

feeding  pigs  for  sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  7  weeks  oId._ . $4.75 

Berkshire  and  Chester,  7  weeks  old _ $4.75 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.00 

f,so  few  Chester  Whites  6  to  7  weeks  old  $5.50.  and 
Jersey  Bed  Durocs  7  weeks  old  $5.50.  Sold 
co.D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
mem  and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  No  charge 
‘W  crating. 

Michael  lux,  woburn,  mass. 

REGISTERED  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  PIGS. 

hie  mortgage  lifters.  When  buying,  why  not  buy  the 
*st.  Seventeen  years  careful  breeding.  We  ship  C.O.D. 

GEORGE  N.  RUPRACHT,  MALLORY,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRES  LARGE  TYPE.  BRED  GILTS, 

of  breeding.  8  months  old,  weigh  200  lbs.  Satis- 
i®®  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars. 

Jl  F.  SNOW,  WEST  STEPHENTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
siade  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
Prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Remittance  must  accompany 

order. 

American  Agriculturist 

Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Changing  a  Dairy  Farm  Into 
a  Sheep  Ranch 

( Continued,  from  Page  3) 

run  it  with  hired  help  and  with  the 
future  uncertain  because  of  the  expan¬ 
sion  stage  of  the  cycle,  it  makes  first 
mortgage  bonds  look  good.  The  year¬ 
ly  depreciation  of  good  ewes  today 
should  be  figured  at  $3.00  a  head. 

The  right  man  could  buy  this  farm 
at  $15.00  an  acre— go  on  it  himself 
and  make  a  fair  labor  income  for  him¬ 
self  and  that  same  man  might  make 
it  pay  fair  returns  with  hired  help. 
The  right  man  can  do  anything. 

*  *  * 

What  Causes  Young  Lambs 
To  Scour? 

Could  you  please  tell  me  what  causes 
young  lambs  to  have  the  scours?  When 
they  are  a  day  or  two  old  they  are  taken 
and  everything  I  give  them  does  not  seem 
to  do  them  any  good.  They  die  about 
twenty-four  hours  after  they  are  first 
taken  and  some  do  not  live  that  long.  I 
have  lost  four  and  have  another  one  sick 
now.  I  am  feeding  the  ewes  the  same  as 
all  winter,  clover  hay  and  oats. — R.S.S., 
New  York. 

SCOURS  in  young  lambs  must,  of 
necessity,  arise  from  an  irritating 
condition  of  the  stomach  or  intestines. 
This  could  only  be  caused  by  the  ewe’s 
milk  disagreeing  with  the  young  lamb 
— in  most  cases  this  would  be  due  to 
the  ewe  getting  too  rich  feed  or  too 
much  of  it.  You  are  feeding  a  great 
milk-producing  ration  if  your  clover 
hay  is  good.  Leeney,  an  authority  on 
sheep  states  that  “White  Skit”  is 
proved  by  post  mortem  examination 
to  be  invariably  associated  with  mass¬ 
es  of  curdled  milk  in  the  rumen  and 
a  dose  of  oil  in  the  first  instance  may 
succeed  in  breaking  up  and  carrying 
away  such  offending  material  from  the 
alimentary  tract  so  that  digestion,  all 
but  impossible  before  may  be  resumed. 
Castor  oil  is  the  old  standby  in  the 
sheepfold  for  such  disorders — sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  also  used. 

I  would  take  away  all  grain  from 
the  ewes — if  the  sheep  are  in  good 
flesh  they  will  need  no  grain  until 
the  lambs  are  a  week  or  so  old.  I 
do  not  mean  take  grain  away  from 
ewes  before  they  lamb — if  they  are  in 
need  of  it,  but  as  soon  as  they  lamb 
I  would  play  safe  by  giving  the  newly 
lambed  ewes  nothing  but  clover  hay 
until  the  lamb  is  surely  taking  care 
of  the  milk.  It  all  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  ewes  at  this  time. 
There  is  apt  to  he  more  trouble  at 
lambing  time  from  ewes  in  high  con¬ 
dition  than  with  those  which  are  not 
in  such  good  rig  but  still  in  thrifty, 
vigorous  condition.  Ewes  with  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  milk  should  he  milked  out  each 
day — for  the  good  of  both  the  ewe  and 
the  lambs.  The  happy  medium  is  hard 
to  attain — the  better  fed  ewes  have 
the  milk  to  make  the  lambs  grow  fast¬ 
er  after  they  get  well  started  while 
the  ewe  in  not  quite  so  good  condition 
shows  more  strain  after  a  little  and 
does  not  have  the  milk  so  usually  the 
man  with  the  heavier  milking  ewes  is 
the  better  sheepman. 

In  these  cases,  if  you  have  more  of 
them,  I  would  try  the  castor  oil  and 
remove  the  ewe’s  grain  until  the  dan¬ 
ger  Is  past. — Mark  J.  Smith. 


What  It  Costs  to  Raise  a  Colt 

THE  Dominion  Experimental  Farms 
of  Canada  have  recently  given  some 
figures  on  the  cost  of  raising  horses. 
Since  1921  thirteen  Percheron  colts 
have  been  raised  to  the  age  of  two  and 
a  half  years  and  complete  cost  records 
have  been  kept  on  each  of  them.  The 
average  weight  at  two  and  a  half 
years  was  1517  pounds,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  feed  consumed  was  14,921  pounds 
of  hay,  3,664  pounds  of  oats  and  990 
pounds  of  bran.  The  average  cost  of 
raising  these  colts  to  the  age  of  2% 
years  was  $116.37.  It  is  assumed  by 
the  department  that  the  average  cost 
is  40  per  cent  below  the  price  of  sim¬ 
ilar  draft  horses  on  the  open  market. 


If  animals  are  properly  cared  for  a 
large  share  of  disease  troubles  will  be 
eliminated.  Improper  feeding  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  biggest  factor  in  lowering  the 
resistance  of  animals. 


diseased  animals  and  birds 
having  access  to  drinking  ^ 
tanks  also  pollute  the  water! 

charts  are  included  in  every  B-K 
package.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfied, 

.Write  for  these  free  bulletins — 
all  correspondence  confidential: 

No.  15,  Cattle — Selection, 
Breeding,  Sanitation. 

No.  213,  Poultry  Health 
Profits. 


The  water  you  feed  your  cattle 
and  poultry  is  dangerous!  It  is 
contaminated  by  millions  of 
germs  due  to  surface  drainage, 
etc. 

B-K,  a  concentrated  sodium 
hypochlorite,  fed  in  the  drinking, 
water  kills  these  germs. 

The  B-K  Way  of  Sanitation  is 
effective  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  abortion,  calf  scours,  etc., 
from  infected  animals,  roup  and 
white  diarrhea,  etc.,  in  poultry. 
The  bams,  platforms,  mangers, 
poultry  houses,  incubators, 
brpoders,  etc.,  should  Mil  be  dis¬ 
infected  the  B-K.  Way. 

You  dilute  B-K  to  use.  That 
is  why  it  is'  so  ecqpomical.  It  is 
clear  as  water — won’t  soil — con¬ 
tains  no  acid  or  poison. 

The  B-K  Way  ' of  Sanitation, 
the  result  of  nearly  20  years’  re¬ 
search  end  practical  use,  is  an 
easy,  inexpensive  way  to  prevent 
disease.  Complete  direction 


Concentrated  Sodium 
Hypochlorite 


B-K  is  sold  by  stores  carrying 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Supplies, 
Feeds,  Drugs  and  Hardware . 

General  Laboratories 

223  Dickinson  Street 

Madison,  Wisconsin 


12691 


12C<ss»343 

Figuring  ALL  Costs,  that’s  the  AVERAGE  extra  profit 
earned  by  a  good  silo,  properly  handled,  in  Ohio, 

Penna.,  Minn,  and  other  Exp.  Sta.  tests.  35c  saved  on 
100  lb.  milk;  150  Gals,  more  milk  per  cow;  70  lb.  more 
butter  per  year ;  butter  costs  reduced  10c  lb. ;  corn 
feed  value  increased  $4  ton  by  siloing  are  all  direct 
results  of  the  silo. 

Rib  Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos  soon  pay  their 
cost.  Many  exclusive  features.  First  cost 
only  cost.  Absolutely  air  and  water  tig] 
fire  and  acid  proof.  The  steel  reinforc¬ 


ed  Rib  gives  added  strength,  a  con 
tinuous  door,  permanent  ladder 


all  round.  RIB  STONE,  “the  silo  beau¬ 
tiful”  erected  complete  by  us  and  guaran¬ 
teed  unconditionally. 

'Globe  Wood  Silos,  with  13  years  tested  results 
are  now  a  Rib-Stone  product.  They  permit  home 
construction,  hence  lower  initial  financing,  and  earn 
'profits  for  their  user.  Exclusive  roof  feature  gives  al- 
rmost  full  silo  after  settling.  Adjustable  door  front  take-up 
device  guarantees  air-tight  doors  and  frame. 

Send  at  once  for  our  booklet  “Silos  and  Silage”  by  F.  R. 
Fricks,  B.S.,  also  printed  matter  on  these  remarkable  silos. 
RIB  STONE  CONCRETE  CORPORATION,  Box  402, LEROY,  N.  Y. 


Sickness  and  Accident  NEW 

Protection - for  $10  a  year 

Quaranteed 

American  Agriculturist  Subscribers  have  the  special 
privilege  of  examining  this  new  policy  for  10  days. 

Policy  pays  $25  weekly  and  $1,000  to  $10,000  death 
benefit.  Special  features  covering  hospital  bills  and  any 
accident.  Send  for  “Facts  About  New  Policy.” 

|  Opportunities  for  Agents  in  Local  Communities 


/ 


E.  C.  Weatherby 

General  Agent 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


(518)  16 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  May  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing  3.5%. 
the  basis  of  3%. 

Sheffield  on 

Class 

Dairymen'* 

Sheffield 

l  Fluid  Milk.... 

League 

Producers 

2  Fluid  Cream 

3.37 

3.17 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2B  Cond.  Milk- 

2.26 

2.05 

Soft  Cheese.. 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.51 

2.05 

Milk  Powder 
Hard  Cheese 

2.25 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 


The  Class  l  League  price  for  May  1928  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Gains  and  Holds  Steady 


CREAMERY  Apr.  24  Apr.  17  Apr.  25, 

SALTED  1928 

Higher  than  extra....  46  -46%  46  -46%  47  -47% 

Extra  (92sc) . 45%-45%  45%-  -46% 

84-91  score .  43%-45%  44  -45!/4  44% -46% 

Lower  Grades .  43  -43%  42% -43%  43  -44 


The  butter  market  shows  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  over  a  week  ago  as  far  as 
price  is 'concerned  and  from  all  appear¬ 
ances  it  is  holding  the  advance  firmly. 
During  the  week  ending  April  20,  the 
week’s  supply  of  butter  was  slightly 
below  that  of  the  preceeding  week.  The 
weather,  for  one  thing,  was  against 
production.  Many  northern  dairy  sec- 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


> 


Ship  BROILERSm£orokdet 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 
Calves,  Lambs  and  Eggs 

Write  or  wire  for  quotations,  tags,  market  con¬ 
ditions,  etc.  Prompt  returns — Top  prices — Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  25  years  experience.  Try  us. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc., 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  malting  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


tions  reported  snow  and  low  tempera¬ 
tures.  The  only  district  that  has  shown 
a  slight  increase  has  been  the  South 
and  Southwest.  Since  then  our  supplies 
have  not  been  at  all  burdensome.  In 
fact,  more  goods  are  coming  out  of 
storage  than  are  going  in.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  consumptive  demand  is  hold¬ 
ing  up  very  well.  Just  how  long  the 
situation  is  going  to  continue  is  prob¬ 
lematical.  The  weather  is  warming  up 
all  over  the  country  and  the  prices 
from  the  principal  dairy  districts  in¬ 
dicate  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in 
the  make.  There  is  little  likelihood  of 
any  material  increase  before  10  days 
or  two  weeks.  With  average  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  market  there  seems 
to  be  little  likelihood  of  any  change  in 
the  market. 

On  April  18,  the  holdings  in  the  four 
largest  cities  totaled  2,344,461  pounds 
of  butter,  whereas  on  the  same  day  a 
year  ago  the  same  four  cities  held 
2,006,232  lbs. 

Fresh  State  Cheese  Easier 


STATE  Apr.  24  Apr.  17  Apr.  25, 

FLATS  1928 

Fresh  Fancy .  27%-29%  23  -25  22  -22% 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  22  -22%  27%-29%  29  -30 

Held  Average . 


We  hoped  last  week  that  the  slight¬ 
ly  better  demand  for  fresh  cheese  would 
wind  up  in  a  slightly  better  price  this 
week,  but  such  did  not  take  place.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  took  place 
and  a  somewhat  easier  tone  resulted 
in  a  shading  of  prices.  Last  week,  reg¬ 
ular  fancy  fresh  New  York  State  whole 
milk  flats  sold  at  23c.  This  week  cau¬ 
tious  buyers  are  able  to  get  the  same 
qualities  at  a  half  or  full  cent  reduc¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  fresh 
cheese  is  being  offered  in  very  limited 
quantities,  for  the  market  could  not 
handle  it  if  more  were  to  come  forward. 

The  demand  for  fine  quality  early 
made  cheese  is  fairly  satisfactory,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  prices  without  any 
difficulty.  However,  there  is  an  irregu¬ 
lar  feeling  on  cured  Daisies  which  is 
just  enough  to  keep  the  market  slight¬ 
ly  uneasy. 

Holiday  Demand  Helps  Egg 
Market 


Apr.  24 

Apr.  17 

Apr.  25, 

NEARBY  WHITE  .. 

1928 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

34  -37 

34-36 

34  -35 

Hen'y  Av’ge  Extras.. 

32  -33 

33- 

33  - 

Extra  Firsts . 

31  -31% 

30-32 

31  -32 

Firsts  . . . 

30  - 

29-29% 

30  -30% 

Undergrades  . 

-30 

26-29 

26  -31 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

34  -35 

34-36 

34  -35 

Gathered  . 

28% -33% 

29-33% 

29% -33% 

The  egg  market  for 

fancy 

nearby 

marks  has  shown  an 

active 

upward 

swing  during  the  last  week  and  prices 
have  advanced  on  some  grades  as  much 
as  3  to  4  cents  a  dozen.  An  unprece¬ 
dent  demand  for  fancy,  heavy  eggs  for 
the  Jewish  Passover  holidays,  resulted 
in  a  scarcity  of  nearbys  and  higher 
prices  ruled  on  all  offerings  that  show¬ 
ed  quality.  In  fact  the  demand  has 
been  so  great,  that  the  stocks  have 
been  kept  cleared  at  all  times  and  it 


:\. 


rttvConVeniences , 

the  Country 


The  Abner  Carbide  Gas  Generator  an¬ 
swers  the  question  of  proper  light  for 
your  farm  home. 

Carbide  light,  the  perfect  light,  is  now 
perfectly  produced. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  found  this 
method  of  lighting  their  home  and  out¬ 
buildings  the  most  modern,  efficient,  con¬ 
venient,  safe  and  economical. 

The  Abner  Pit  Generator  installed  outside  in  the  ground  requires  attention 

{only  a  few  times  a  year.  It  is  simple  and  fully  guaranteed.  It  is  used  for  Cook¬ 
ing  and  Ironing  also. 

JOur  “Two-in-One”  folder  tells  all — ITS  FREE. 

Get  it  today  with  our  latest  catalogue. 

MFC.  CSO.'^apBhonela.OHo/' 


has  been  with  difficulty  that  the  trade 
could  secure  its  usual  requirements. 

The  advance  in  egg  prices  has  ap¬ 
plied  almost  exclusively  to  the  choicest 
offerings  from  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  other  nearby  points.  This  holiday 
trade  has  been  unusually  heavy  this 
year,  and  they  have  taken  only  those 
lots  that  were  carefully  graded  and 
which  ran  uniformly  to  the  heavy 
weights.  At  the  end  of  the  week  of 
April  *20,  and  the  early  part  of  the 
following,  prices  paid  for  fancy  eggs 
ruled  around  37  and  39  cents  a  dozen 
with  the  two  cent  premium  added, 
bringing  the  market  up  to  better  than 
40  cents  a  dozen  on  some  pet  marks. 
At  this  writing  (Apr.  25)  some  pres¬ 
sure  is  developing.  j 

Egg  producers  who  have  been  put¬ 
ting  up  the  quality  pack  have  cashed 
in  on  the  present  egg  deal  and  have 
had  the  edge  on  producers  from  other 
sections.  This  week  saw  the  nearby  pro¬ 
duct  going  above  the  best  from  the 
Pacific  Coast.  This  has  been  due  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  special  holiday  demand. 

What  the  sitution  will  be  after  this 
week,  is  rather  hard  to  determine. 
There  is  a  note  of  caution  on  the  part 
of  receivers  to  make  any  long  range 
predictions.  They  are  conservative  and 
believe  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  re¬ 
cession  after  this  week,  with  prices  go¬ 
ing  back  to  their  former  position.  While 
local  producers  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  bulk  of  the  premium  prices 
of  the  past  few  days,  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  this  high  price  ruling  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  Another  factor  that 
has  helped  the  egg  situation  has  been 
the  return  of  cooler  weather. 


Holiday  Poultry  Market  Good 


Apr.  23 

Apr.  17 

Apr.  25, 

FOWLS 

1928 

Colored  . 

35-36 

30-32 

28-30 

Leghorn  . 

25-30 

28-30 

28-30 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

30-53 

40-55 

30-55 

Leghorn  . 

25-42 

35-45 

30-45 

CAPONS  . 

60-65 

45-50 

30-45 

TURKEYS  . 

50-60 

40-45 

18-24 

DUCKS,  Nearby . 

26-32 

26-30 

GEESE  . 

17-18 

The  live  poultry  market  as  it  worked 
during  the  past  few  days,  gives  a  per¬ 
fect  setting  for  the  “I  told  you  so” 
boys.  The  holiday  trade  was  lively. 
Good  stock  sold  well,  and  prices  held 
very  satisfactorily — up  to  a  certain 
time.  Late  Tuesday  trade  began  to 
slacken  off  and  on  Wednesday  the  24th 
things  were  pretty  dull  around  the 
market  and  there  was  considerable  ex¬ 
press  poultry,  especially  broilers  left 
over.  We  advised  our  readers  to  get 
their  stock  in  on  the  22nd  and  not  later 
than  the  first  thing  the  morning  of  the 
23rd.  Late  arrivals  on  the  23rd  were 
lucky  to  find  buyers,  and  on  the  24th 
it  was  evident  that  prices  were  top 
heavy. 

Storms  Help  Potato  Prices 


Apr.  24  Apr.  17  Apr.  25, 
STATE  1928 

150  lb.  sa«k .  1.60- 1. 75 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack .  2.35-2.60  1.75-2.00  3.10-3.75 

Bulk  180  lbs .  2.85-3.15  2.00-2.25  4.00-4.60 


PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  I . 

Bulk,  180  lbs, 
LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack 


No.  1 .  2.75-3.00  2.00-2.25  4.50-4.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  3.25-3.65  2.25-2.50  5.35-5.65 


The  stormy  weather  that  prevailed 
during  the  middle  of  April,  bringing 
rain,  snow,  hail  and  sleet,  also  brought 
a  ray  of  sunshine  to  holders  of  old  po¬ 
tatoes  whose  stock  was  easily  available 
to  side  tracks  to  be  loaded  on  the  cars 
and  shipped  into  New  York.  Prices  of 
old  potatoes  took  a  real  jump.  Long 
Islands  advanced  to  $3  a  150  pound 
sack.  Maines  shared  in  the  glory,  and 
so  did  fancy  States.  The  improvement 
in  the  market  was  indeed  a  God-send 
to  potato  growers  who  had  the  courage 
to  hold  on.  It  was  certainly  unlooked 
for  and  in  spite  of  all  the  discomforts 
that  the  snow  and  hail  brought  we 
could  not  help  but  feel  glad  for  those 
men  who  were  benefited.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing,  April  25,  the  market  continues  to 
hold  fairly  steady.  Perhaps  by  the  time 
this  reports  reaches  the  reader  some¬ 


one  will  have  smeared  some  grease  on 
the  tracks,  but  while  it  lasted,  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  potato  market  was 
glorious.  Once  again  those  who  follow¬ 
ed  the  markets  religiously  over  the 
radio  were  repaid. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 


Live  calves  did  a  right-about  face 
during  the  past  week  going  upward  to 
the  tune  of  about  $2  a  hundred.  At  this 
writing  the  market  is  firm  and  active 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:30  standard  time. 


with  prices  well  sustained.  Common  to 
good  stock  bringing  from  $15.75  to  $18 
and  prime  $18  to  $19. 

Steers  are  meeting  an  active  demand 
in  a  steady  market,  with  good  stock 
selling  from  $13.75  to  $14.60.  - 

Some  bulls  are  selling  as  high  as  $10 
a  hundred  with  mediums  from  $9.25  to 
$9.75. 

A  few  good  dairy  cows  are  bringing 
$8.75  but  most  of  the  arrivals  are  com¬ 
mon  to  medium  and  bringing  from  $7 
to  $8.50. 

Yearling  lambs  are  a  bit  irregular. 
The  demand  has  slackened  and  about 
the  best  price  we  hear  of  is  $17.25  with 
culls  selling  down  to  $10. 

Hogs  are  steady;  85  to  130  lbs.  $11 
to  $11.50;  130  to  160  lbs.  $11.75  to  $12; 
165  to  220  lbs.  $12.15  to  $12.35. 

Rabbits  are  turning  in  the  buyers’ 
favor,  selling  at  25  to  30  cents. 

Hay  Market  Firm 

With  moderate  receipts,  medium 
grade  hay  moving  well  and  timothy 
No.  1  extremely  scarce,  the  hay  mar¬ 
ket  takes  on  a  very  satisfactory  tone. 
The  Catskill  boat  carried  down  to  the 
Metropolitan  district  limited  supplies 
which  did  not  help  to  relieve  the  short¬ 
age  that  existed  in  New  York.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  prices  are  holding  very  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Timothy,  No.  1  is  bringing  from 
$26  to  $27  with  No.  2  at  $24  to  $25  and 
No.  3  at  $20  to  $22.  Sample  hay  is  $15 
to  $17.  Timothy  containing  mixtures 
of  clover  or  grads  are  generally  quoted 
at  $24  to  $26  for  No.  1;  $21  to  $23  for 
No.  2  and  $18  to  $19  for  No.  3.  Oat 
straw  bringing  $16  with  rye  at  $22  to 
$23. 

Pea  Beans  Firmer 


There  is  a  stronger  market  on  pea 
beans  due  to  advancing  prices  at  pri¬ 
mary  points.  Prices  vary  from  $10  to 
$10.75  depending  on  quality.  This  is  an 
advance  of  75c  since  a  week  ago.  Red 
Kidneys  still  hold  steady  at  $7.50  to 
$8.25  with  Jumbo  Marrows  from  $12.75 
to  $13.50. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat,  (May)  . 

Corn  (Mar.) . 

Oats  (Mar.) . 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 
Wheat,  No.  2  Red.. 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Grade  Oats . ..... 

Spring  Bran . 

Hard  Bran . 

Standard  Mids . 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

Flour  Mids . 

Red  Dog . 

Wh.  Hominy . 

Yel.  Hominy . 

Corn  Meal . 

Gluten  Feed . 

Gluten  Meal...., . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

43%  C.  S.  Meat . . 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 


Apr.  24 

Apr.  17 

1.14% 

1.19 

.89% 

.93% 

.47% 

.49% 

1.41% 

1.47% 

1.06% 

1.12% 

.60% 

.61% 

Apr.  20 

Apr.  13 

33.50 

34.00 

27.50 

27.50 

30.00 

30.00 

27.00 

26.50 

35.00 

35.00 

33.00 

33.00 

37.00 

37.00 

37.00 

37.00 

37.00 

37.00 

38.50 

39.00 

42.50 

42.50 

52.50 

-  52.50 

41.50 

41.50 

44.50 

46.00 

46.50 

49.00 

52.00 

51.00 

Apr,  25, 
1928 
1 .59% 
1.07% 
.64% 


2.24% 
1.30% 
.79% 
Apr.  21. 
1928 
41.00 
38.00 

40.50 

37.50 
45.00 

40.50 

41.50 
43.00 

42.50 
45.00 
44.75 
57.00 
56.00 

62.50 

64.50 

54.00 


On  May  8  at  1:30  P.  M.  a  hearing 
will  be  held  in  Commissioner  Pyrkes 
office,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Pr0P°s® 
changes  in  the  New  York  Retail  Lgg 

Grading  Law.  .  ..  ......  -  £t--.  •  -! 


Extra  miles  because  of  the  extra  strength,  endurance 
and  outstanding  superiority  of  Firestone  Tire  construc¬ 
tion.  First,  the  scientific  twisting  of  cotton  cords  for 
greatest  strength  and  elasticity . .  .Then,  Gum -Dipping 
the  extra  Firestone  patented  process  which  saturates 
and  insulates  every  fiber  and  strand  of  every  cord  with 
pure  rubber.  Only  in  Firestone  Tires  do  you  receive  all 
the  advantages  of  these  extra  features  of  in-built  mile¬ 
age,  plus  the  security  and  safety  of  riding  on  the  deep, 
rugged  Firestone  non-skid  Tread. 

Firestone  Tires  hold  all  world  records  for  speed, 
safety,  endurance  and  mileage.  See  the  Firestone 
Dealer.  He  will  save  you  money  and  serve  you  better. 

MOST  MITES  TEH  DOLLAR 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  4,  1929 

Farm  News  from  New  York 

The  Fight  Over  Federal  Farm  Relief  is  On--County  Notes 


CONSIDERABLE  excitement  has 
prevailed  at  Washington  during  the 
past  few  days  over  the  form  that  the 
farm  relief  legislation  is  taking.  Two 
separate  bills  are  now  being  considered 
in  Congress,  one  in  the  Senate  and  one 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Most 
of  the  features  of  each  of  these  bills 
are  similar,  but  the  bill  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  contains  the  debenture  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  National  Grange  while 
the  House  bill  does  not  contain  this 
feature. 

The  essentials  of  the  debenture  plan, 
with  an  example  of  how  it  might  work, 
is  explained  on  this  page. 

President  Hoover  is  very  much  op¬ 
posed  to  the  debenture  idea  and  has 
intimated  that  he  will  veto  it  if  Con¬ 
gress  passes  it.  The  President  gives  the 
following  reasons  why  he  is  opposed: 

“1. — The  issue  of  debentures  to  export 
merchants  and  their  redemption  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  import  duties  amounts  to  a  di¬ 
rect  subsidy  from  the  United  States 
Treasury.  If  the  plan  proposed  be  gen¬ 
erally  applied,  it  would  cost  in  excess 
of  $200,000,000  a  year. 

Lists  Evils  He  Sees 

“2— The  first  result  of  the  plan  would  be 
a  gigantic  gift  from  the  Government 
and  the  public  to  the  dealer  and  manu¬ 
facturers  and  speculators  in  these  com¬ 
modities. 

“3 — If  the  increased  price  did  reflect  to 
the  farmer,  the  plan  would  stimulate 
overproduction  and  thereby  increase 
world  supply,  which  would  in  turn  de¬ 
preciate  world  prices. 

"4— The  stimulation  of  production  of  cer¬ 
tain  commodities  would  disturb  the 
whole  basis  of  diversification  in  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture. 

"5— Although  it  is  proposed  the  plan 
should  only  be  installed  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  board,  yet  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  all  boards  is  to  use  the  whole 
of  their  authority. 

Manipulation  Feared 

“6— It  offers  opportunity  for  manipulation 
in  the  export  market,  none  of  which 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  farmer. 

“7— The  provision  of  such  an  export  sub¬ 
sidy  would  necessitate  a  revision  of  the 
import  tariffs.  For  instance,  an  export 
subsidy  of  two  cents  a  pound  on  raw 
cotton  would  mean  the  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  would  be  receiving  cotton  at 
two  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturer. 

“8— Export  bounties  are  recognized  by 
many  nations  as  one  form  of  dumping. 
I  am  advised  that  a  similar  action  by 
another  nation  would  be  construed  as  a 
violation  of  our  own  laws. 

“9— A  further  serious  question  arises 
again  where  the  foreign  producer  of 
animals  would  be  enabled  to  purchase 
feed  for  less  than  the  American  farmer 
producing  the  same  animals. 

Would  Increase  Taxes 

“10— The  plan  would  require  a  substantial 
increase  in  taxes,  as  no  such  expendi¬ 
ture  or  depletion  of  revenues  as  this 
plan  implies  could  be  paid  from  mar¬ 
ginal  income  of  the  Government,  more 
particularly  in  view  of  the  very  large 
increased  expenditures  imposed  by  the 
naval  programme,  flood  control  and 
other  branches  of  farm  relief. 

“Altogether,  from  the  above  reasons, 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  theoretical  bene¬ 
fits  would  not  be  reflected  to  the 
American  farmers;  that  it  would  create 
profiteering ;  that  it  contains  elements 
which  would  bring  American  agricul¬ 
ture  to  disaster. 

“The  introduction  of  such  a  plan 
would  also  inevitably  confuse  and  mini¬ 
mize  the  much  more  far-reaching  plan 
of  farm  relief,  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  of  which  there  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  agreement.” 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  spite  of  the  President’s  op¬ 
position,  voted  in  favor  of  the  farm 
bill  with  the  debenture  plan  included, 
so  it  is  now  out  on  the  Senate  floor 
for  consideration.  It  is  not  expected 


that  the  debenture  feature  will  pass  the 
House. 

Those  who  oppose  the  debenture 
scheme  state  that  it  is  even  worse  than 
the  equalization  fee  proposed  in  the  old 
McNary-Haugen  Bill.  These  persons 
agree  with  the  President  that  the  de¬ 
benture  plan  would  be  an  out-and-out 
subsidy  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
and  moreover  a  subsidy  which  would 
work  for  the  benefit  of  dealers  and 
profiteers  rather  than  for  farmers. 
They  point  out  that  even  if  farmers 
should  reap  some  benefit,  such  a  plan 
would  increase  over-production  without 
there  being  any  check  as  was  provided 
in  the  equalization  fee  plan  against 
over-production. 

However,  the  debenture  plan  would 


be  very  simple  to  work  out  in  practice. 
The  equalization  plan  was  objected  to 
on  one  ground  because  it  would  be  im¬ 
practical  to  work  it  out. 

We  explained  last  week  in  these  col¬ 
umns  what  the  farm  relief  bill  provides 
for  in  addition  to  the  debenture  plan. 
Briefly,  there  is  provision  for  a  Federal 
Farm  Board,  composed  of  five  members 
and  a  chairman.  The  bill  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000,000  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund 
to  be  loaned  for  improvement  in  the 
marketing  of  farm  products.  Close  co¬ 
operation  is  provided  between  the 
Board  and  cooperatives.  Each  large  co¬ 
operative  or  group  of  cooperatives  may 
have  an  advisory  committee  work  with 
the  Board. 

The  Board  is  also  supposed  to  set  up 
a  large  educational  campaign  to  en¬ 
courage  better  marketing  methods,  in¬ 
cluding  cooperation. 

Watch  these  columns  each  week  for 
a  summary  of  farm  news  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  This  special  session  of  Congress 
may  well  be  called  a  Farm  Congress 
for  its  chief  work  will  be  to  try  to  find 
some  help  for  agriculture. 


Let’s  Go! 

WE  have  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
largest  feed  manufacturers  in  the 
world  inviting  members  of  the  party 
who  go  on  the  big  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  excursion  train  to  the  National 
Dairy  Show  in  St.  Louis  in  October  to 
visit  his  plant  to  see  how  feed  is  manu¬ 
factured. 

Already  our  program  is  beginning  to 
take  shape  as  more  and  more  letters 
come  in  from  dairymen  telling  us  that 
they  are  planning  to  go  and  expect  to 
take  the  whole  family  for  a  vacation. 
American  Agriculturist  is  planning 
this  trip  for  two  reasons.  First,  we  be¬ 
lieve  farmers  have  too  few  good  times 
and  vacations,  and  we  want  to  give  you 
some  real  fun.  Secondly,  we  believe  it 


will  do  the  whole  New  York  milk  shed 
good  to  have  a  large  party  go  to  the 
National  Dairy  Show  and  see  what 
dairymen  are  doing  and  thinking  about 
elsewhere. 

Write  without  obligation  for  further 
information. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Cattaraugus  County  —  The  Masters’ 
Lecturers’  and  Secretaries’  Conference 
for  Cattaraugus  County  Grangers  will  be 
held  with  Mansfield  Grange  April  26  from 
10  A.  j&L  until  4  P.  M.  Mansfield  Grange 
will  serve  dinner.  Elizabeth  Arthur,  Lec¬ 
turer  of  the  New  York  State  Grange  will 
be  assisted  by  E.  N.  Williams,  County 
Deputy,  Anthony  Covert,  Pomona  Master, 


and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Saalfield,  Pomona  Lec¬ 
turer,  during  the  session.  The  past  two 
weeks  have  been  very  stormy  and  unset¬ 
tled.  A  few  have  incubators  in  operation. 
Eggs  are  selling  for  25c  a  dozen.  Very 
little  spring  plowing  has  been  done  due 
to  unfavorable  weather.  Miss  Adele  Jor- 
enby,  Randolph,  won  the  county  spelling 
contest  and  received  the  $25  gold  piece 
presented  by  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
Aloin  Carlson,  Franklinville,  was  second 
and  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  same 
paper.  Mary  Cleveland,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cleveland  won  4th  place. 
William  Marvin  Jr.,  local  junior  student 
won  the  oratorical  contest  recently  and 
meets  the  school  champion  orators  from 
eight  western  New  York  counties  in  Buf¬ 
falo  on  April  26.  The  victors  there  com¬ 
pete  in  national  finals  in  Washington 
later. — Mrs.  M.  M-  S. 

Allegany  County  —Spring  came  early 
to  Allegany  this  year.  Meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  are  quite  green.  Farmers  began 
plowing  about  April  1.  No  crops  have  yet 
been  sown.  This  section  was  visited  by 
a  destructive  electric  storm  April  6.  Rain 
fell  in  torrents.  Bridges  were  washed  out, 
cellars  flooded  and  much  damage  was 
done  by  lightning.  The  canning  factory 
at  Wayland  is  contracting  its  usual  pea 
acreage.  Hay  is  $12  a  ton.  Potatoes  are 
25c  a  bushel.  The  worst  farm  tragedy 
which  has  occured  in  this  section  was 
on  the  night  of  April  7  when  a  barn  floor 
on  the  E.  L.  Root  farm  in  Klipnocky,  in 
which  was  stabled  12  head  of  cattle 
broke  loose.  Five  head  were  hung  in  their 
stanchions,  and  the  remainder  fell  into 
the  basement  together  with  boards  and 
timber  and  were  injured  beyond  recov¬ 
ery.  Good  cows  are  valued  at  $150  and 
the  owners  have  the  sympathy  of  all. — 
Mrs.  O.  H. 

Genesee  County  —The  Genesee  County 
4H  Dairy  Club  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Farm  Bureau  office  on  April  12.  John 
Willman,  livestock  specialist  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  quick  development  and 
growth  of  the  dairy  cow.  There  will  be 
a  tour  of  Genesse  County  by  the  club  on 
May  25  to  inspect  a  few  herds  of  different 
breeds.  Officers  elected  were  President, 
Edward  Plowe,  South  Byron,  Vice  Pres., 
Wm.  Brew,  Jr.,  Bergen,  Secretary,  Rosa 
Simmons,  Elba!  Treasurer^  Lavern  God¬ 


frey,  Bergen.  Nearly  600  tons  of  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  in  this  county  will  be  treated  by 
the  Farm  Bureau  this  year. — Mrs.  R.E.G. 

Steuben  County  — After  a  couple  of 
weeks  of  warm  weather  with  much  rain 
and  heavy  thunder  storms,  we  are  again 
experiencing  hard  winter  weather  with  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow.  Roads  are  blocked 
more  than  any  time  this  winter.  Farming 
is  at  a  standstill.  No  seeding  has  been 
done  and  will  not  be  done  for  some  time 


Agricultural  Programs 
From  WGY 

12:00  Noon — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  daily  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday — weather  report, 
farm  produce  report,  farm 
talks. 

6:10  P.  M. — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  daily  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday — farm  produce  re¬ 
port,  farm  talk. 

7:00  P.  M. — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  (8:00  P.  M.  Daylight 
Saving  Time).  Thursday — 
Half-hour  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram. 


as  the  ground  is  too  wet.  The  season  has 
been  very  poor  for  making  maple  sugar 
and  syrup.  Only  one  half  the  normal 
amount  has  been  made.  Hens  are  laying 
well  and  eggs  are  worth  from  22c  to  25c. 

— C.  H.  E. 

Tioga  County — The  snow  which  com¬ 
menced  arriving  April  15,  and  continued 
all  night  and  next  day  has  put  the  hill 
roads  in  the  worst  condition  that  they 
have  been  this  year,  and  it  was  thought 
that  they  were  terrible  before.  Much  of 
the  snow  is  still  on  the  ground.  The  snow¬ 
storm  was  preceded  by  a  heavy  rain 
which  thoroughly  soaked  all  the  farm 
lands.  The  warm  spell  which  arrived 
around  April  4  started  the  leaves  and 
the  grass  and  it  is  feared  that  this  cold 
spell  may  kill  the  fruit  trees  and  buds 
which  were  so  far  advanced.  Meteorolog¬ 
ist  John  R.  Weeks,  Binghamton,  states 
that  the  precipitation  for  April  has  been 
broken.  The  total  rainfall  on  April  17  was 
4.78  inches  and  Mr.  Weeks  gives  no  hope 
of  better  weather  soon.  Some  oats  have 
been  sown  on  the  valley  farms  but  snow 
will  not  damage  oats  to  any  extent.  Harry 
W.  Petzold,  of  the  Braedoon  Farm,  Wel- 
tonville,  has  just  completed  a  test  of  a 
6-year  old  cow  in  his  herd  of  70  cattle, 
that  made  a  record  of  31.25  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days,  giving  628  pounds 
of  milk.  This  was  the  second  time  this 
cow  has  been  under  test  and  the  test 
is  being  continued.  Protests  have  been 
made  against  the  ruthless  felling  of  shade 
trees  in  Recreation  Park,  Owego.  How 
much  of  a  park  would  it  be  with  those 
nice  large  trees  missing— giants  that  have 
taken  so  many  years  to  grow.  The  second 
arrest  was  made  April  13  in  the  case  of 
the  Willseyville  Creamery  swindle.  Leon 
Depew  is  being  held  pending  an  arraign¬ 
ment  and  investigation  for  $10,000  bail. 
Milton  Griffen  of  Candor,  arrested  on  the 
same  charge  and  scheme  was  bailed  out 
and  it  was  by  watching  Griffen  that  De¬ 
pew  was  caught. — Mrs.  C.A.B. 

Franklin  County  —Farmers  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County  have  just  commenced  to  re¬ 
pair  their  fences  and  some  plowing  is 
being  done  on  high  land  although  it  is 
wet  yet.  We  had  a  big  snow  storm  April 
16  when  roads  were  pretty  well  drifted 
and  many  automobiles  stalled  on  both 
county  and  state  roads.  Feeds  and  milk 
have  dropped  some  in  price.  A  good  many 
farmers  are  short  of  hay  which  is  being 
bought  from  $15  to  $18  a  ton.  The  potato 
market  keeps  about  the  same.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  decrease  the  acreage  this 
year.  The  dairymen  have  recently  com¬ 
pleted  the  milk  survey  for  increased  fall 
production  which  is  encouraging.  Stock 
will  not  be  turned  to  pasture  until  about 
May  15. — H.T.J. 

Delaware  County  —As  usual  there  are  ' 
many  changes  and  sales  of  farms  this 
spring.  Harvey  Hoag  of  Hamden  has 
bought  the  Roderick  Fitch  farm  at  Haw¬ 
ley’s  Station.  The  house  on  this  farm 
attracts  considerable  attention  as  it  is 
brick  and  octagonal  in  shape.  There  is  a 
winding  staircase  from  the  basement  to 
the  top  story.  Mr.  Hoag  is  one  of  the 
leading  cauliflower  growers  in  the  county 
and  two  years  ago  won  a  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  leading  seedmen.  April  16 
and  17  brought  the  worst  snow  storm 
in  many  years  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
Roads  were  blocked  worse  than  during 
the  winter. — Mrs.  E.M,N» 


What  the  Debenture  Plan  Is 

THE  debenture  plan  for  giving  relief  to  agriculture  was  advocated  and 
supported  first  by  the  National  Grange,  whose  leaders  claim  that 
this  is  the  only  way  that  tariff  can  be  made  really  effective  for 
farmers.  It  has  strong  support  in  the  Senate  but  is  opposed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  strongly  objected  to  by  President  Hoover. 

The  debenture  plan  provides  for  the  issuing  of  debenture  certificates 
to  exporters  of  agricultural  products  in  amounts  of  one-half  of  the  tariff 
on  such  products,  such  debentures  to  be  redeemed  by  presentation  for 
payment  of  import  duties. 

For  example,  suppose  a -farmer  has  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  sale 
and  he  sells  it  to  a  dealer  who  happens  to  be  an  exporter.  Let  us  say  that 
the  largest  price  that  the  dealer  can  get  for  this  grain  by  exporting  it  is 
$1.25  per  bushel.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  debenture  plan  is  working. 
The  present  tariff  on  wheat  is  42  cents  a  bushel.  Under  the  proposal,  the 
dealer  would  receive  one-half  of  the  42  cents,  or  21  cents,  which  would 
be  given  him  not  in  the  form  of  money  but  in  a  so-called  debenture  cer¬ 
tificate.  The  dealer  could  then  sell  these  certificates  to  some  impor¬ 
ter  of  any  product  on  which  tariff  is  collected,  and  the  debenture  certi¬ 
ficates  could  be  used  by  this  importer  to  pay  his  tariff  charges. 

So,  if  the  exporter  of  wheat  can  sell  his  debenture  certificates  for 
the  full  21  cents,  he  will  receive  for  his  wheat  the  original  $1.25  paid  to 
him  by  the  foreign  buyer  plus  the  21  cents,  the  value  of  his  debenture 
certificate.  This,  then,  would  really  make  the  price  of  his  wheat  $1.46  a 
bushel,  and  would  put  him  into  much  better  position  to  offer  the  original 
grower  farmer  a  better  price. 

Eventually,  of  course,  these  debenture  certificates  would  be  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  United  States  Treasury  and  would  be  a  total  loss  to  the 
government;  that  is  where  the  subsidy  comes  in. 
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Par abase . . . 

will  keep  your  motor  cool 

IF  your  tractor  heats  up  and  boils  over  under  heavy 
loads,  perhaps  you’re  using  the  wrong  kind  of  motor  oil. 

Lubrication  experts  now  agree  that  the  best  motor  oils 
are  made  from  paraffin  crudes.  Such  oils  lubricate  per¬ 
fectly  .  .  .  reduce  friction  and  keep  the  motor  cool. 

Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oils  are  made  from  paraffin 
crudes — particularly  suitable  for  motor  lubrication.  We 
honestly  believe  that  no  finer  lubricant  can  be  made. 

So  the  next  time  you  are  near  a  Socony  Station,  stop  in. 

Get  Socony  Special  Gasoline  and  Socony  Parabase  Motor 
Oil.  Put  them  in  your  tractor. 

You’ll  get  smoother  running,  greater  power,  and  longer 
life  for  your  motor. 

SOCONY 

Pt&u  s  *at  or t 

GASOLINE  •  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  •  PARABASE  MOTOR  OILS  •  990-A  MOTOR  OIL  FOR  FORDS 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mired  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


With  the  A.  A, 

FARM 

MECHANIC 


Good  Parking  Place  for 
Soldering  Iron 


HERE  is  a  very  practical  idea  for 
other  “single  iron”  home  tinsmiths 
like  myself.  My  heater  is  usually  the 
stove  or  a  blowtorch,  but  that'  iron 
never  has  had  a  home,  and  it  needed 


one,  for  an  iron  can  be  an  irritating 
member  laying  around  until  it  cools 
off. 

I  got  an  old  Ford  horn;  took  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  it  off,  leaving  the  heavy 
diaphragm  in.  I  tacked  it  down  thru 
the  screw  holes  to  one  out  of  the  way 
corner  of  my  bench.  At  last  it  had  a 
parking  place,  and  a  good  one,  too.— 
F.  B. 


Breaking  in  the  New  Car 

<irT,HE  first  500  miles  or  so  is  the 
1  most  important  period  in  the  life 
of  a  new  automobile,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  car  is  driven  at  that  stage 
determines  to  a  large  extent  the  kind 
of  future  service  it  will  give. 

“The  parts  of  a  new  car  are  care¬ 
fully  and  accurately  made,  but  just  as 
a  pair  of  new  shoes  must  be  ‘broken 
in’  before  fitting  comfortably,  so  these 
new  parts  must  also  be  adjusted  in 
order  to  function  properly.  High 
points  on  the  bearing  must  he 
smoothed  out,  tool  and  grinding  marks 
gradually  worn  away,  a  high  polish 
acquired.” 

First,  follow  explicitly  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  directions  for  the  ‘breaking 
in’  period,  which  usually  is  500  miles. 
At  this  point  a  change  of  oil  is  advis¬ 
able.  After  this  period,  and  when  the 
engine  is  warm  occasionally  accelerate 
lip  to  40  or  45  miles  an  hour.  Irn‘ 
mediately  the  speedometer  registers 
40  or  45  slow  down  to  around  35  miles 
an  hour.  This  enables  the  oil  to  cir¬ 
culate  freely  among  the  moving  Pa^s* 
The  short  bursts  of  speed  permit  m 
parts  to  become  accommodated  to  *u 
load  operation,  without  danger  of  burn¬ 
ing  or  sticking,  which  might  occ 
with  continued  high  speed  running- 
At  the  end  of  the  first  1,000  miles 
the  car  should  be  driven  back  to  , 
dealer  for  a  complete  check.  See  t 
the  valve  adjustment  is  correct,  - 
compression  even  in  all  cylinders, 
distributor  contact  points  chec  • 
The  operation  of  the  steering  £eaf 
alignment  of  the  front  wheels  sh i 
be  checked,  and  be  sure  the  nuts  w 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Solar 

Straws 

will  be  worn  than  any 
other  straw  hat  in  America 


THIS  month,  when  men  are  buying  their  new  straw  hats, 
we  invite  you  to  try  on  a  “  Solar  Straw.”  Over  500,000 
hats  of  this  make  will  be  sold  in  the  1213  J.  C.  Penney 
stores.  That  represents  more  men  than  wear  any  other 
one  straw  hat. 

Why,  do  you  suppose,  men  all  over  the  United  States 
have  chosen  “Solar  Straws?”  We  will  gladly  show  you  the 
reasons  in  the  J.  C.  Penney  store  near  you.  “Solar  Straws” 
are  made  with  the  same  details  of  quality  that  you  usually  find 
only  in  expensive  hats.  Yet  they  sell  for  31-98  and  32.98. 

They  are  shower-proof.  You  don’t  get  a  properly  weather¬ 
proofed  straw  for  31-98  in  many  stores,  do  you?  .  .  .  And 
“Solar  Straws”  are  comfortable .  They  are  easy  on  your  head 
because  they  conform  to  it,  right  from  the  first  wearing. 

All  the  new  style  features  are  shown  in  “Solar  Straws” 
at  your  local  J.  C.  Penney  store  .  . .  Crowns  are  the  least  bit 
higher,  brims  a  little  narrower,  bands  a  trifle  more  conserva¬ 
tive  in  coloring  than  last  year.  These  are  genuinely  fine 
hats,  sold  to  you  at  31-98  and  32.98  by  the  modern  store¬ 
keeping  methods  and  Golden  Rule  policies  of  J.  C.  Penney 
Company. 

“Solar  Straws”  are  not  the  cheap  fiats  you  sometimes 
see  advertised  at  31-98.  They  are  selected  from  the  leading 
makers  in  America.  Instead  of  buying  for  one  store  and 
paying  a  high  price  for  them, 
we  buy  for  1213  stores  and 
get  them  at  decidedly  low 
prices.  Our  enormous  pur¬ 
chases  make  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost.  And  the  effi¬ 
ciently  run  J.  C.  Penney 
store  in  your  community 
does  not  add  an  unneces¬ 
sary  cent  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  price.  When  you 
buy  with  500,000  other  men, 
you  get  a  better  hat  and  pay 
less. 

Let  us  be  your  hatter.  If 
we  have  no  store  in  your 
town,  write  us  and  we  will 
tell  you  where  the  nearest 
°ne  is  located.  At  the  same  time  we  will  send  you  a 
ree  copy  of  our  latest  “Store  News”  in  rotogravure.  It 
tells  you  of  many  other  remarkable  values.  Address  J.  C. 
Penney  Company,  Inc.,  330  West  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(At  the  top)  For  young  men 
who  like  a  hat  with  style  in 
every  line ,  here's  our  N 0.2722 
in  Sand,  Neptune  Green  or 
Pearl  Grey,  at  $2.98!  .  .  . 

(Above  at  right)  There's 

good  straw  in  this  sailor, 
“SENNIT,”  and  \the  con¬ 
servative  lines  give  it  real  dis¬ 
tinction,  yet  it  costs  only  $ l  .98! 

(Above  at  left)  Sudden  show¬ 
ers  can't  hurt  this  LEG¬ 
HORN,  for  it  has  the  genu¬ 
ine  Rainshine  finish.  Dia¬ 
mond  creased  telescope  crown 
and  fancy  band.  In  natural 
color  or  Silver  Grey,  $2.98. 

This  smaller  illustration  shows  the  “  AVENUE,  ”  a 
hat  you’ll  be  proud  to  wear  any  place  you  go.  Patent 
Milan  straw  in  Sand,  Neptune  Green  or  Silver 
Grey,  with  new  ridged  telescope  crown,  snap  brim 
and  fancy  band  ...  a  remarkable  value  at  $1.98. 


There  is  a  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  store 
near  yon  in: 

New  York 

Beaver  Falls 

Meadville 

Amsterdam 

Bloomsburg 

Monessen 

Auburn 

Braddock 

Mount  Carmel 

Corning 

Bradford 

Mount  Pleasant 

Cortland 

Carlisle 

New  Kensington 

Dunkirk 

Chambersburg 

Oil  City 

Elmira 

Clarion 

Pittston 

Geneva 

Coatesville 

Pottstown 

Hornell 

Donora 

Punxsutawney 

Ithaca 

Du  Bois 

Shamokin 

Kingston 

Ephrata 

Sharon 

Little  Falls 

Franklin 

Shenandoah 

Massena 

Greensburg 

Somerset 

Newark 

Grove  City 

Stroudsburg 

Newburgh 

Hanover 

Titusville 

Olean 

Indiana 

Uniontown 

Oneonta 

Jeannette 

Warren 

Rome 

Lancaster 

Washington 

Watertown 

Lebanon 

Waynesboro 

Pennsylvania 

Ambridge 

Lock  Haven 
McKeesport 

Williamsport 

J.C.  Penney  sa  Dept.  Stokes 


The  largest  department  store  in  the  world .  .  .  under  more  than  a  thousand  roofs! 


t 
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You  might  as  well  have  the  best 


SOME  people  shop  around  for  tires  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  saving  money.  Others 
buy  Kelly-Springfields — and  don’t  have  to  pay  any 
more  for  them. 


Contrary  to  general  belief,  Kelly-Springfield  tires 
are  not  high-priced.  Their  reputation  has  given 
many  people  the  idea  that  because  Kellys  are  so 
good  they  must  cost  more. 


If  you’ll  drop  in  and  see  the  nearest  Kelly 
dealer,  we  believe  you’ll  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
Kelly  prices  run. 

“Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be  One  in  your  town M 

KELLTSPRIHGFIELD  TIRE  COMPAQ 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BUILDING  NEW  YORK,  N-  T. 

IT  VI  ¥1/ SPRINGFIELD  Till  17  V 

HELLI  BALLOON!  IRE  J 


> 


JMgGormji 


cMotel 

CHICAGO 


Just  a  ten-minute 
walk  from  the  loop — 
close  to  everything. 
Modern  and  up-to- 
date  in  every  respect. 


No  parking 
restrictions. 
Excel  len  t 
garage  serv¬ 
ice. 


200  hotel  rooms — all  with 
private  bath.  300  kitch¬ 
enette  apartments— 1  and 
2  rooms. 

Rates  :  Hotel  rooms,  $2.50 
to  $5.00,  single. 

Apartments,  $28.00  per 
week  and  up  (two people). 


Dining-Room  in  Connection 

HOTEL  McCORMICK 

Rush  at  Ontario  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


With  the  A.  A. 

FARM 

MECHANIC 


( Continued  from  Page  20) 

hold  the  wheels  on  the  rear  axle  are 
tight  and  without  sign  of  looseness. 
Change  the  oil  again. 

A  car  properly  broken  in  and  regu¬ 
larly  checked  at  a  good  service  sta¬ 
tion  should  give  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  carefree  operation  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense. 


Why  Cars  Start  Hard 

Weak  battery — gravity  low  plus  ef¬ 
fect  of  cold  weathen  which  lowers  effi¬ 
ciency  of  battery. 

Lubricants  too  heavy  for  cold  weath¬ 
er  causing  a  drag  on  all  moving  parts. 

Dirty  or  worn  out  spark  plugs,  also 
plug  gap  setting  too  wide.  In  low  com¬ 
pression  engines  gap  should  be  .025" 
and  high  compression  .020". 

Excessive  use  of  the  choke,  causing 


A  concrete  stave  silo.  This  type  of 
construction  is  relatively  new  but  is 
giving  good  satisfaction.  It  is  made  of 
concrete  slabs  reenforced  and  held  to¬ 
gether  with  steel  hoops. 


raw  charges  of  gasoline  to  be  drawn 
into  the  combustion  chambers  of  the 
engine  and  short-circuiting  spark  plugs. 

Insufficient  gasoline  caused  by  the 
choke  valve  not  closing  properly. 

Breaker  points  dirty  or  out  of  ad* 
justment. 


Best  Type  of  Paint  Remover 

“What  do  you  consider  the  best  to  re¬ 
move  old  paint  from  metal  and  wood  sur¬ 
faces?  Will  lye  injure  the  metal  or  wood 
in  any  way?’’ — O.  J.  S. 

THERE  are  three  general  methods  of 
removing  paint,  each  of  which  may 
be  the  best  in  certain  particular  cases. 
First  is  that  of  burning  or  softening 
with  a  blow  torch  and  immediately 
scraping  off  with  a  scraper  or  broad 
bladed  knife.  This  is  the  method  most 
frequently  used  by  painters  on  old 
thick  hard  paint  on  siding,  doors,  and 
other  broad  smooth  surfaces.  It  is  the 
fastest  and  cleanest  so  far  as  a  muss 
is  concerned  and  does  not  injure  the 
surface  if  skillfully  done,  but  does  not 
make  a  complete  removal  and  there  is 
grave  danger  of  starting  a  fire.  Also  it 
cannot  be  used  where  the  surface  is  un¬ 
even. 

Another  method  is  that  of  lye  or 
caustic  soda.  Farmers  Bulletin  1219 — 
recommends  about  three  tablespoons  of 
caustic  soda  to  one  quart  of  a  hot 
boiled  starch  solution  made  just  as  for 
starching  clothes.  This  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  cotton  swab  or  a  vegetable 
fiber  brush,  such  as  a  long  handled 
scrubbing  brush.  After  a  few  minutes, 
the  softened  paint  may  be  scraped  or 
rubbed  off.  Old  paint  with  several  coats 
may  require  the  second  application. 
Concentrated  lye  in  the  proportion  of 
one  can  to  a  gallon  of  water  also  makes 
an  efficient  paint  remover  and  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  about  the  same  way.  Equal 
( Continued,  On  Opposite  Page) 
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Champion 

National  Change 
Week . . . 

May  5th 
to  11th 


the  Price  of  New 
Spark  Plugs 


ONCE  again  Champion  re¬ 
minds  you  that  to  enjoy 
perfect  engine  performance  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  twelve  months  you 
should  install  a  complete  new 
set  of  spark  plugs  now. 

You  should  renew  even  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plugs  which  give 
much  better  service  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  any  other 
spark  plug. 

If  you  have  used  your  spark 
plugs  more  than  10,000  miles, 
a  new  set  of  the  new  improved 
Champions  will  restore  new  car 
power  and  speed  and  save  their 
cost  many  times  over  in  less  gas 
and  oil  used. 

f 

Moreover,  the  far-reaching  im¬ 
provements,  the  time-tested 
and  exclusive  superiorities  of 
the  new  improved  Champions 
are  so  great  as  to  warrant  im¬ 
mediate  equipment  with  them 
— no  matter  what  spark  plugs 
you  may  now  be  using. 

Make  Champion  National 
Change  Week  your  yearly  re¬ 
minder  to  install  a  complete 
new  set  of  Champions.  It  is  a 
proved  method  of  maintaining 
maximum  engine  efficiency  and 
economy.  Any  one  of  more 
than  100,000  dealers  will  be  glad 
to  serve  you. 

CHAMPION 

SPARK  PLUGS 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 

Tune  in  on  the  Champi on 

Sparkers*  special  prograri 
over  a  coast- to -coast  hook-up 
on  the  N.  B  C.  Blue  Netuyr* 
(33  stations )  Saturday  rag 
May  4th from  11  to  11:30 ■ 
Eastern  Standard  Time . 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
parts  caustic  soda  and  quicklime  mixed 
in  about  three  times  its  volume  of  hot 
water  is  also  much  used.  All  of  these 
are  very  caustic  and  the  hands  should 
be  protected  by  rubber  gloves.  These 
caustic  solutions  can  hardly  be  used  on 
oak  or  any  wood  where  the  natural 
grain  is  to  be  shown,  and  also  have  a 
tendency  to  raise  the  grain  of  most 
woods.  This  should  be  followed  by  a 
weak  acid  wash  and  usually  sand 
papering  will  be  necessary. 

'  The  most  satisfactory  paint  and  var¬ 
nish  remover  for  general  work  is  what 
is  known  as  a  neutral  one.  Farmers 
Bulletin  1219  recommends  4  parts  ben¬ 
zol,  3  parts  amyl  acetate  or  fusel  oil, 
and  1  part  carbon  tetrachloride  or 
chloroform.  This  may  be  applied  with 
a  brush  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  old  paint  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  scraping  with  a  dull  knife  or 
rubbed  off  with  excelsior  or  steel  wool. 
This  natural  remover  does  not  affect 
the  wood  injuriously,  but  is  explosive 
and  should  be  used  only  where  there  is 
good  ventilation  and  no  open  flames  or 
matches.  For  small  jobs  it  will  be 
cheaper  to  buy  a  good  varnish  re¬ 
mover. — I.  W.  D. 


Battery  Rejuvenators  Fail  to 
Meet  Claims 

OWNERS  of  farm  lighting  plants  and 
other  users  of  storage  batteries  are 
regularly  exposed  to  advertisements  of 
preparations  which  are  alleged  to  put 
an  end  to  all  battery  ills.  All  sorts  of 
extravagant  claims  are  made  for  these 
compounds.  They  are  said  to  lengthen 
the  life  of  a  battery,  charge  it  in  a  very 
short  time,  prevent  sulphation,  over¬ 
heating,  and  over-charging.  In  short 
these  mixtures  are  supposed  to  make 
the  battery  foolproof.  But  in  spite  of 
such  sweeping  claims  the  National  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  has  yet  to 
find  one  from  which  a  battery  would 
derive  a  single  benefit  which  it  would 
not  derive  from  the  standard  battery 
solution. 

Salesmen  are  attempting  to  sell  one 
such  product  at  the  present  time  by 
offering  to  wash  out  farm  lighting  bat¬ 
teries  and  refill  them  with  a  “new” 
electrolyte  at  a  cost  of  about  $50.00 
giving  a  three  year  guarantee.  It  will 
be  found  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
guarantee,  if  the  battery  does  not  give 
three  years  of  service  after  the  new 
electrolyte  has  been  added,  the  cost  of 
the  work  and  the  fluid  will  be  credited 
on  the  purchase  price  of  a  new  battery. 
Perhaps,  then,  the  scheme  resolves  it¬ 
self  into  a  method  of  selling  a  new  bat¬ 
tery. 


Radio  Questions  and 
Answers  f 

I  have  a  four  tube  set  with  90  volt 
, B  ’  batteries  and  6  volt  “A”  battery, 
both  of  which  test  full  voltage.  Can 
5'ou  suggest  any  way  to  get  more  vol¬ 
ume  from  the  set?  How  about  the 
new  power  tubes? 


NO  OTHER 
HAS  ALL 


SIX  AT  THE  PRICE 
THESE  FEATURES 


760 

Coach  $69 $ \  Coupe  $695?  Coupe  {with 
rumble  seat )  De  Luxe  Sedan  $850; 

Sport  De  Luxe  Roadster  $850  ( including 
rumble  seat  and  extras ) . 


WHIPPET  FOUR  COACH 

‘550 


THE  new  Superior  Whippet  is  the  only  low- 
priced  Six  with  ALL  these  important 
advantages:  Seven-bearing  crankshaft,  full  force- 
feed  lubrication,  “Finger-Tip  Control,”  silent 
timing  chain,  extra  long  wheelbase,  oversize 
balloon  tires,  shock  absorbers,  adjustable  Timken 
bearings  throughout  pinion  and  differential,  extra 
long  connecting  rods  and  Nelson-type  aluminum 
alloy  invar-strut  pistons.  The  new  Superior  Whip¬ 
pet  Six  also  has  more  frame  cross  members  and  a 


Coupe  SSSOt  4-pass.  Coupe  $580;  Sedan 
$615;  De  Luxe  Sedan  $695;  Roadster 
SjOO;  4-pass.  Roadster  $JJO;  Collegiate 
Roadster  SS9S>  Touring  $495;  Commer¬ 
cial  Chassis  $j8o.  All  Willis -Overland 
prices  f.  0.  b.  Toledo >  Ohio ,  and  specifica¬ 
tions  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

NEW  SUPERIOR 


greater  braking  area  than  any  of  its  competitors. 


PRODUCT  OF  WILLYS-OVERLAND,  INC,,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


The  POWER  tube  does  not  bring 
*  increased  volume — it  merely  im¬ 
proves  the  tone  qualities  and  permits 
greater  loud  speaker  volume  if  the 
Set  can  deliver  it.  Any  increase  in 
'Olume  in  your  set  must  come  from 
other  changes.  Perhaps  your  aerial 
ls  too  small  for  your  location.  If 
j’0u  are  not  bothered  at  all  by  inter- 
erence  between  broadcast  stations 
you  can  surely  use  a  longer  and  high¬ 
er  aerial.  Preferably  increase  the 
ooight  of  the  aerial.  Have  your  tubes 
ested  by  a  reliable  dealer  and  get  new 
ones  if  necessary.  If  your  set  was 
^ever  able  to  deliver  the  volume  you 
esire  and  works  now  as  well  as  it 
i(i  at  first,  the  chances  are  that  the 
sot  would  have  to  be  improved  in  de- 
S1gn  or  the  aerial  enlarged  before 
grater  volume  could  be  had.  If  the 
Set  gradually  became  less  and  less  in 


value,  either  the  tubes  are  now  nearly 
worn  out  or  the  set  needs  a  general 
cleaning  to  remove  dirt  and  dust  and 
to  improve  the  points  of  contact  such 
as  in  jacks,  rheostats  and  sockets. 

Stopping  Hum  from  Radio 
Aerial 

“Can  you  explain  the  cause  and  suggest 
a  remedy  for  our  radio  aerial  humming 
on  cold  nights?  It  sounds  through  the 
house  and  barn  to  which  the  other  end  is 
attached.  Any  suggestions  appreciated.” 
— R.  A.,  New  York. 

HIS  humming  probably  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  telephone  wire,  and 
seems  to  be  due  to  mechanical  vibra¬ 
tions  rather  than  to  electrical  impulses. 
Cold  shortens  the  wire  and  increases 
the  tension,  and  this  makes  the  vibra¬ 
tion  more  rapid  until  tti,e  pitch  be¬ 
comes  high  enough  to  be  audible. 

One  remedy  is  to  loosen  the  tension 


by  putting  in  a  light  spring  where  it 
fastens  to  the  barn  or  else  suspending 
it  with  a  wire  over  a  pulley.  Also  it 
will  help  if  a  piece  of  inner  tube  or 
other  soft  rubber  is  put  under  the  wires 
that  fasten  around  the  insulators  and 
also  if  several  thicknesses  of  inner  tube 
are  put  between  the  brackets  which 
fasten  on  the  house  and  barn.  There  is 
no  need  of  having  an  aerial  stretched 
tightly,  and  slackness  and  the  use  of 
soft  rubber  will  usually  cure  the  worst 
cases  of  humming. — I.  W.  D. 


I  see  advertisements  of  a  condenser  to 
connect  across  “B”  batteries.  A  claim 
is  made  for  better  tone  quality,  louder 
signals,  etc.  Is  this  possible? 

Y^S,  provided  the  “B”  batteries  have 
high  internal  resistance.  Most  high 
grade  “B”  batteries  have  a  low  in¬ 
ternal  resistance  when  new,  but  when 
getting  old  the  resistance  increases. 
This  provides-  “coupling”  between 


various  stages  in  the  set,  as  they  all 
use  the  one  “B”  battery.  A  large  size 
fixed  condenser,  connected  from  “B” 
plus  90  to  “B”  minus  will  serve  to  pre¬ 
vent  radio  frequency  and  audio  fre¬ 
quency  impulses  from  going  through 
the  “B”  batteries  and  thus  permits 
much  longer  service  with  “B”  batteries 
than  is  customarily  obtained.  Old  “B” 
batteries  commonly  cause  the  set  to 
squeal  or  whistle — perhaps  you  have 
noticed  this.  Connecting  the  con¬ 
denser  across  stops  this  at  once  and 
succeeds  in  permitting  use  of  the  “B” 
batteries  till  they  are  run  down  very 
considerably.  Best  size  is  2  mfds.  or 
more. 


Farmers  who  use  a  large  number 
of  electrically  driven  devices  on  their 
farms  report  that  they  save  the  cost 
of  many  days  of  hired  labor. 
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Something  New  in  Poultry  Feeding 


New  enough  to  be  still  untried  by  many  poultry  men  who 
have  not  heard  of  it— old  enough  to  be  well  past  the  stage 
of  experimentation. 

Simply  this — a  new  source  of  protein  for  the  laying  mash. 

DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 

is  an  ingredient  to  supplement  the  meat  scraps  or  other 
animal  feed  in  your  mash.  Diamond  contains  nearly  as 
much  protein,  considerably  less  fibre  and  more  total 
digestible  nutrients  than  meat  scraps  and  costs  only  %  as 
much.  Replace  half  the  animal  feed  in  your  mash  with 
Diamond.  Feeders  who  mix  their  own  mashes  will  find 
that  this  practice  cuts  down  the  feed  bill  but  keeps  up 
production. 


Whether  your  flock  is  your  chief  source  of  income  or  a 
sideline  to  your  herd  of  cows,  our  formulas  will  interest 
you.  They  cost  less  and  produce  as  many  or  more  eggs. 
Free  for  the  asking. 


Write  to 

Ration  Service  Dept. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 


AS  GOOD  FOR  POULTRY 
AS  FOR  COWS 

. . ■■  1  ■  1  40%  Protein 

Guaranteed. 


PRICES  On 

mcing,  Posts, 


yr9 

Hails,  Barbed  Wire 


Low  prices  and  speedy  shipment  on  the  famous  zinc  insulated  American  fence. 
Banner  Steel  Posts,  etc.  have  brought  us  customers  all  over  the  East.  Buy 
known  quality — the  best  fence  money  can  buy — costs  no  more  than  ordinary  fence. 
Direct  prices  also  on  Nails  and  Staples,  Barbed  Wire,  Concrete  Mixers,  Wire 
Rope,,  Bale  Wire,  Gas  Engines,  Huber  Tractors,  Ann  Arbor  Hay  Presses, 
Scales,  Belting,  Oils,  Greases,  etc. 

Send  your  name  today  for  our  special  Bulletin  mailing  list. 


& 

Jpeecfy  Service  Jobbers 


ONES 

Weedsport,  N.Y. 


Debate  Outline 

Grange  Lecturers :  Send  2  cents 
to  cover  postage  and  we  will 
send  a  debate  outline  on  the  sub¬ 
ject — What  Should  Congress  Do 
for  Agriculture? 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461 — 4th  Avenue,  New  York  City 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


AVEftARIUS ' 


TRADE  MAOK 


C ARBOUNEUM 


The  Standard  Insecticide  for 
S3  Years 


Write  for  Circular 
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With  the  A.  A. 


Poultry  Farmer 


Marketing 

NOW  is  the  time  to  think  about 
how  to  dispose  of  the  broiler  crop. 
The  following  suggestions  are  offered 
for  consideration: 

1.  When  Should  Broilers  Be  Market¬ 
ed? 

There  are  two  points  to  consider  in 
deciding  upon  the  most  favorable  time 
to  market  broilers:  First,  the  time  of 
year  when  prices  are  best  and  second 
the  most  profitable  age  at  which  to 
market  broilers.  Broiler  prices  reach 
their  peak  about  the  middle  of  April 
and  decline  slowly  until  the  end  of 
May,  after  which  prices  drop  off  more 
rapidly.  The  old  saying  is,  “Money  is 
made  on  broilers  sold  before  the  Fourth 
of  July.”  The  most  profitable  age  to 
market  broilers  is  11  to  13  weeks. 
The  later  it  gets  in  the  season,  the 
more  urgent  it  is  to  sell  broilers  young. 

2.  Where  Should  Broilers  Be  Mar¬ 
keted? 

The  American  people  are  great  fol¬ 
lowers  of  style  and  custom.  It  has 
been  the  general  custom  for  years  to 
ship  broilers  to  New  York  City  and 
so  most  everybody  does  it.  How  many 
producers  have  looked  into  their  lo¬ 
cal  market  possibilities?  In  some  in¬ 
stances  broilers  are  shipped  back  out 
of  New  York  to  smaller  cities  and 
towns.  In  other  cases  the  residents 
of  many  upstate  towns  have  not  eaten 
broilers,  because  they  couldn’t  get 
them.  A  day  spent  in  interviewing 
the  local  dealers  in  poultry  is  very 
apt  to  save  many  producers  the  cost 
of  shipping  to  New  York.  A  visit  or 
circular  letter  to  the  housewives  of 
the  local  towns  or  cities  may  open  up 
a  very  profitable  outlet  not  only  for 
broilers,  but  for  all  the  farm  poultry 
and  eggs  as  well. 

8.  How  Should  Broilers  Be  Mar¬ 
keted? 

It  is  good  (market)  sense  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  ultimate  consumer  of  one’s 
product  nets  the  highest  returns. 
Therefore,  every  producer  should  know 
what  the  consumer  wants  and  market 
his  broilers  accordingly.  If  the  local 
meat  market  or  housewife  want  their 
broilers  dressed,  the  producer  should 
dress  them  and  pocket  the  cost  of 
this  labor.  A  short  fattening  period 
is  advisable  before  killing,  when  birds 
are  sold  dressed.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
the  prices  one  receives  for  dressed 
broilers  does  not  exceed  the  price  for 
live  by  25%,  there  is  no  direct  gain  by 
dressing.  In  shipping  birds  alive  to  a 
distant  market  it  pays  to  cut  down 
the  shrinkage  in  weight  by  fastening 
a  quart  can  (old  tomato  can)  in  one 
corner  of  the  shipping  coop,  filled  % 
full  with  soaked  wheat  and  oats. 

Above  all,  every  producer  should 
know  the  market  value  of  his  broilers 
and  refuse  to  take  less. — J.  C.  Huttar. 


Poultry  Market  Terms 

Broilers  are  immature  chickens, 
usually  young  males,  weighing  from  % 
to  2  y2  pounds  each.  The  lighter 
weights  are  sometimes  quoted  as  squab 
broilers. 


the  Broilers 

Fryers  are  immature  chickens  which 
weigh  from  2 y2  to  3V2  pounds  each. 

Roasters  —  Young  chickens  which 
weigh  314  pounds  or  over  are  usually 
called  roasters. 

Stags  are  young  males  which  have 
matured  to  some  extent,  show  spur  de¬ 
velopment,  and  have  begun  to  get 
stringy  and  hard  in  flesh.  They  are 
less  desirable  and  bring  lower  prices 
than  soft-fleshed  birds. 

Springs,  Springers  of  Chickens  are 
those  birds  hatched  during  the  proceed¬ 
ing  spring  and  early  summer.  One  of 
these  terms  is  sometimes  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  classes  of  chickens  corresponding 
to  fryers  or  roasters. 

Capons  are  unsexed  male  chickens. 
When  marketed  at  an  age  of  7  to  10 
months  they  weigh  from  5  to  10  pounds 
each  and  still  retain  softness  of  flesh. 
Heavier  capons  usually  bring  better 
prices  than  lighter  ones. 

Slips  are  birds  which  have  been 
caponized  but  on  which  the  operation 
was  not  completely  successful.  The 
price  of  slips  is  below  that  of  capons. 

Fowls  are  mature  females  and  are 
generally  divided  into  several  grades, 
according  to  the  weight. 

Old  Cocks  are  mature  males.  They 
bring  the  lowest  prices  of  all  classes  of 
poultry.  Sometimes  they  are  quoted  as 
old  roosters. 

Ducks  are  usually  quoted  as  such, 
hut  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  spring 
or  “green”  ducklings  are  listed.  These 
may  be  young  ducks  which  have  been 
grown  and  fattened  quickly  (10-12 
weeks),  or  they  may  he  young  ducks 
hatched  in  the  spring  and  marketed 
early  in  the  fall. 

Geese — “Green”  geese  are  young 
geese  quickly  grown  and  fattened  for 
market.  “Noodled”  geese  of  Wisconsin 
are  geese  fattened  by  feeding  noodles. 

Guineas — In  some  markets  guineas 
are  called  “keets”  or  “guinea  keets.” 

Turkeys  are  classified  into  three  divi¬ 
sions:  Young  Hens,  which  are  imma¬ 
ture  females.  Young  Toms,  which  are 
immature  males.  Turkeys,  which  are 
mature  birds. 

Milk  Fed — A  milk  fed  bird  is  any 
bird  which  has  been  especially  fattened 
previous  to  marketing  on  a  soft  mash. 
Although  milk  in  some  form  is  usually 
contained  in  the  mash  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  part  of  the  ration. 

Corn  Fed — A  corn  fed  bird  is  any 
bird  not  fattened  on  a  soft  mash. 

Colored  as  used  in  quotations  applies 
to  all  heavy  varieties  of  poultry. 

Leghorn  refers  to  all  light  varieties. 

Broilers — Rocks  always  refers  to 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  only.  Reds  1 
refers  to  R.  I.  Reds  mostly,  hut  also  in¬ 
cludes  other  heavy  varieties. 


Use  Proper  Coops  for 
Shipping  Live  Poultry 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  calls  to  the 
attention  of  shippers  of  live  poultry 
the  following  specifications  for  poultry 
coops  made  effective  January,  1929,  by 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


A  relatively  new  type  of  poultry  house  that  is  attracting  some  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  claimed  that  the  pointed  arch  type  of  construction  saves 
material  and  that  the  ventilation  system  provides  fresh  air  without 
the  extremes  in  temperature  that  go  with  the  open  type  house. 
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Baby  “2  Chicks 


fHIflTQ  with  vim 

vOl  viVlJ  and  vigor 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  years  experi¬ 
ence.  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  at  the  following  prices: 

PRICES  FOR  MAY 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  9c  each— $  80.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  9c  "  8Q.00  “  1000 

Barred  Rocks . 10c  “  90.00  “  1000 

S.'.C.  R.  I.  Reds. . . 12c  -  ”  110.00  “  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minoreas . 12c  “  110.00  “  1000 

H.  B.  Mixed . . . 9c  “  80.00  "  1000 

h,  B.  Mixed . v. . 8c  ",  -  70,00  "  1000 

$1:00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY 

LIVERPOOL,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $10.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  select . .  12.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  13.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks . . .  7.00 

l/jc  less  in  500  lots.  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

25  chicks,  add  2c,  50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  Dept.  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90 

S.C.B.  &  Wh.  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Vhite  Wyandottes . . .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.75  4.50  8  37.50  70 

100%  prepaid  'safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

1.  N.Nace  Poultry  Farm  Richfield!  Pa. 


Ask  the  Man 

WHO  SELLS  IT 


L.  G.  Thomas 


SAYS:  “NOT,  BY  CHANCE  did  I  join 
he  Sales  -Force  5  years  ago.  I  CHOSE 
ny  employer  for  very  definite  reasons:' 

1st — Its  87  year  old.  RECORD  of  re¬ 
liability  : 

2hd — Its  PRESENT  aggressive,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  honest  LEADER¬ 
SHIP  ; 

3rd-— The.  opportunity  .  of  promoting  . 
worthwhile  SERVICE  to  FARM¬ 
ERS  :  of  doing  HEALTHFUL, 
outdoor  work  which  returns  a 
daily  thrill  and  MORE  MONEY 
than  I  ever  earned  before ;  of 
dealing  with  the  most  wholesome, 
delightful  people  on  earth, — 
FARMERS.  The  A.  A.  Service 
Man  is  always  welcomed  in  any 
community.’’ 

If  YOU  are  looking  for  a  growing  future, 
Mr.  Thomas’  reasons  are  worth 
your  consideration. 

THERE  IS  AN  OPENING  FOR 
A  LIVE  WIRE  SALESMAN 

TELL  ME  why  YOU  are  the  MAN 
we  are  LOOKING  for. 

Address 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY, 

Sales  Manager , 

.American 

Agriculturist 

ITHACA  New  York 

_ Send  for  booklet,  “Your  Opportunity” 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
the  American  Railway  Express  Com¬ 
pany. 

“Coops  must  be  large  enough 
to  prevent  over-crowding  and  top 
.  of  coop  must  be  covered  by  slats 
not  more  than  one  inch  apart  or 
by  wire  or  screen  containing 
meshes  not  to  exceed  one  inch  in 
size. 

“Charges  will  be  based  upon  the 
gross  weight  of  coop  and  contents  .. 
at  the  time  of  shipment. 

“Any  coop  which  with  its  con¬ 
tents  exceeds  150  pounds  in  weight 
will  not  be  accepted.” 

The  attention  of  shippers  is  also 
called  to  the  following  schedule  as  to 
the  size  and  contents  of  coops  approv¬ 
ed  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Shippers 
should  see  to  it  that  they  .carefully  ob¬ 
serve  these  regulations  in  order  to 

avoid  the  possibility  of  fines. 

Not  to  be  less  than 
Inches  Feet  Feet 

Coops  For —  High  Wide  Long 

Turkeys  . . ;. . 20  2  3 

Geese  . 16  2  3 

Old  Roosters  . 16  2  3 

Large  Fowls  . 16  2  3 

Ducks  . 12  2  ‘3 

Small  Fowls  . ! . 12  2  3 

Spring  Chickens  . 12  2  3 

The  Contents  of  Each  Such  Coop 

Should  Not  Exceed: 

Turkey  Gobblers  . . 5 

Turkey  Hens  . . . -  6 

Geese,  large  . 6 

Geese,  medium  . 8 

Geese,  small  . . 10 

Ducks,  large  . —.10 

Ducks,  medium  . - . It 

Ducks,  small  . . . - . —.18 

Roosters  and  Fowls,  7  to  10  lbs.  each......  8 

Roosters  and  Fowls,  5  to  7  lbs.  each...— ..10 

Roosters  and  Fowls,  4  to  5  lbs.  each . 14 

Roosters  and  Fowls,  3  to  4  lbs.  each... .....16 

Roosters  and  Fowls,  2  to  3  lbs.  each . 18 

Roosters  and  Fowls,  1  to  2  lbs.  each . 20 


Check  Red  Mites  Now 

HIS  is  the  time  of  year  the  care¬ 
ful  poultryman  takes  precautionary 
measures  against  a  red  mite  infesta¬ 
tion.  These  parasites,  when  present, 
may  be  found  hiding  during  the  day 
in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the 
roosts,  roost  supports,  nests,  and  other 
parts  of  the  house  when  infestation  is 
heavy.  At  night  the  red  mites  make 
their  way  to  the  roosting  fowls  or 
young  stock  and  suck  blood  from 
them.  A  sudden  drop  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  stunted  growth  in  the  young 
stock,  and  general  weakness  in  any 
poultry  so  attacked,  are  the  more  seri¬ 
ous  results  of  red  mite  infestation.  To 
avoid  losses  hit  the  mites  early  and 
hard. 

The  liberal  use  of  a  strong  coal  tar 
product  applied  thoroughly  with  a 
paint  brush  to  all  parts  of  the  roosts 
and  roost  supports,  is  recommended  as. 
an  excellent  method  of  controlling  red 
mite  infestation.  The  important  point 
to  remember  in  the  use  of  any  good 
mite  paint  is  that  it  must  be  used 
early,  and  applied  thoroughly. 


Trouble  With  Aspergillosis 

I  have  a  puzzling  problem  with  my 
chickens  and  I  would  surely  appreciate 
it  very-  much  if  you  can  help  me  out.  I 
have  a  disease  in  them  that  I  have  been 
fighting  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Just  this  afternoon  I  walked  out  in  the 
yard  and  picked  up  one  of  my  nice  big 
roosters  and  when  I  held  his  head  down 
thick  waterlike  mucus  ran  out  of  his 
mouth  and  it  has  an  awful  odor.  His 
bowels  are  loose  and  he  just  keeps  falling 
away  until  finally  he  will  die.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  them  egg  mash  with  corn  at  nights. 
I  also  have  been  putting  pomegranite  of 
potash  in  their  drinking  water  the  past 
three  weeks. 

Do  you  advise  me  to  get  rid  of  the  flock 
and  clean  up  and  buy  new  stock  or  would 
the  new  ones  get  the  disease  running  the 
same  yards.  I  have  a  nice  warm  house 
for  them. — Mrs.  J.M.S.,  Delaware. 

THE  symptoms  you  give  all  point  to 
a  disease  called  aspergillosis.  The 
chief  causes  of  this  disease  are  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions,  especially  food  or 
litters  that  are  moldy.  Clean  your 
house  thoroughly,  bed  the  birds  down 
with  fresh  straw  and  check  up  on 
the  food  they  receive.  If  the  ground 
or  yard  the  birds  run  in  is  sour  or 
dirty,  it  should  be  turned  up  and 
spaded.  Feed  the  birds  their  egg  mash 
and  instead  of  just  corn  give  them 
( Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Raise  Pullets 
that  Make  You  Money 


THE  way  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash  builds  deep¬ 
bodied,  broad-backed  productive  pullets  is  simply  the 
result  of  the  formula,  and  feeding  methods,  that  have  been 
developed  by  The  Quaker  Oats  Company.  The  base  of  this 
great  feed  is  oatmeal,  and  as  everybody  knows  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  oatmeal  for  building  up  young  bodies. 

But  the  oatmeal  is  only  a  part  of  the  story — to  it  are  added 
essential  proteins,  minerals,  and  vitamin-laden  substances 
that  grow  big  birds  with  capable  frames,  with  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  organs  and  flesh. 

Pullets  raised  on  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash  are  excep¬ 
tionally  good  layers.  They  lay  large  eggs  with  good  firm  shells. 

The  cod  liver  meal  in  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash  insures  that 
the  bird’s  blood  is  kept  in  the  very  best  condition.  The  birds 
are  not  anaemic — they  are  bigger  and  stronger  and  better 
able  to  withstand  the  strain  of  heavy  egg  production.  See 
your  Quaker  Dealer. 

In  a  test  conducted  at  Liberty 
Villa  Farm,  fifty  pullets  raised  on 
oatmeal  feeds  produced  626  eggs 
in  their  first  28  days  of  egg  record. 

Fifty  pullets  raised  on  the  same 
rations — except  for  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  cornmeal  for  oatmeal — 
produced  72  eggs  in  the  same 
period.  Oatmeal  builds  pullets  of 
the  laying  type;  well-developed, 
healthy  birds  that  want  to  work. 


Cornmeal 
72  Eggs 


$ 


¥ 

Oatmeal 
626  Eggs 


Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 

GROWING  MASH 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 
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from  Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  White  Leghorns 

This  Superb  Mating  consists  of  350  Yearling  hens,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON,  of  England. 

The  dens  weigh  not  less  than  414  pounds  and  up  to  6  pounds,  and  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen 

BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS  FROM  THE  WORLD’S  BEST  STRAINS 

14  varieties.  Matings  sired  by  pure-bred  Males  from  the  World’s  finest  Trapnested  Egg  Strains.  Dams  of  high 
production,  250  to  302  egg  lines.  Park’s,  Burroughs,  Fishel.  Sheppard,  Dustin.  Pape  and  others  of  similar 
famous  breeding. 

I  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  give  you  personal  service.  Prices  reasonable.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Ref:  Commercial  Bank.  Dun  or  Bradstreet 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES— EFFECTIVE  MAY  15  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns:  Anconas .  $5.50  $10.00  $46.00  $  90.00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks;  S.  &  R.  C.  Reds;  Blk.  Minorcas .  6.50  12.00  55.00  110.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons:  Buff  Minorcas .  7.00  13.00  62.00  120.00 

Imported  Barron  Leghorns;  Wh.  Minorcas;  Park's  Rocks .  8.00  15.00  67.00  125.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $8  per  100;  W.  P.  Ducklings.  25c  each. 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  if  desired  (pay  postman  on  delivery).  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  tells  all  about  our  big  size 
Winter  Laying  Chicks  and  profits  you  can  make  with  them.  Send  for  jour  copy. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


«#  PINE  TREE  CHICKS  ftp# 


Reduced  Prices  on  Dependable  Chicks 

Our  reduced  May  prices  are  effective  this  week.  Same  dependable  quality  and  the  same  square 
dealing  for  which  the  original  pioneer  hatchery  has  long  been  famous.  , 

Prompt  May  7,  8.  9,  15.  16  Deliveries  25  50  100  500  1.000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . .  $4.00  $7.25  $13.00  $65.00  $125.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds . *■..  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.50  140.00 

White  Wyandottes  &  White  Rocks .  5.25  9.00  17.00  82.50  160.00 

Brown  Leghorns  &  Anconas . . .  5.00  8.00  16.00  80.00  155.00 

Jersey  Giants  .  7.00  13.00  24.00  115.00  230.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  3.75  5.75  11.00  52.50  10500. 

SPECIAL  MATINGS,  4c  a  chick  higher.  The  aristocrats  of  chickdom. 

All  chicks  prepaid — safe  arrival  and  full  count  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets,  10  weeks  old;  from  Special  A.  P.  A.  Certified  matings. 
May  delivery,  $1  each,  express  collect. 

BOX  55  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder  and  Owner  Since  1892 


Pine  Tree  Hatchery 


THE  OLDEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  U.S. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


Cu  i  r  if  c  c  n  n  Send  °n|y  s*-00  and  pay 
“  1  0  v-"  Postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and 1  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices. 

Shipment  made  any  time  you  wish.  25  50  100  500 

S.C.  Wh.  Br.  &.  Buff  Leghorns,  S.C.M.  Anconas . $3.25  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends.  Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  4.75  9.00  45.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  3.50  6.00  11.00  55.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1, 


Immediate  Delivery 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKSfS.S“,,tf‘S; 

of  one  hundred  ordered.  May  hatched  chicks.  Leghorns, 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black— $12.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas.  $14.00  per  100;  White 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $16.00  per  100. 
April  $2  more.  June  and  July  $2  less.  Custom 
hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  broiler  chicks.  Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy,  12c; 
All  Heavy.  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
husky,  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone 
1603  or  1604. 

fU TY  FROM  LARGE  lnn  -nn 

uniA  BREEDERS  *00  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns  $10  $47.50  $  90 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns.. .  10  47.50  90 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  12  K7.KO  lin 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds . 12  57.50  110 

Mixed  Chicks _ 9  42.50  80 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  pro- 
rj.  duction.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send 

for  literature.  It’s  free.  Tells  all  about 
(^P  our  great  egg  machines. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm, 

BOX  T  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

TAirir  lIATirr  75,000  chicks  for 

A  AXLE*  nuilt£  MAY  DELIVERY 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14.00  65.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.50  45.00  85 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  arrival 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3000  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest,  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  iarge  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Mar.,  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 

Box  50  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  A  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN.  Three  years  blood 
tested  for  white  diarrhea  and  under  State  supervision. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Moderately  priced.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BYRON  PEPPER  &  SONS 

BOX  11,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL, 

■  make  money.  *  Sold 

B  M  I  1 fw  C/ by  millions  at  higher 
a  WM  itm  prices  than 

FWA  mm  tf  at  chickens.  Writo 

B  MVUU  ■  ■  E,1  at  once  for  two 

B  m  Bf  ///)/■■  ^  free  books  tell- 

B  rn  8  §  W  ft  B  JS\  V  hj J  ML  l.ll  ing  how  to  do 

^  one  ja  48 

pages  printed  in  colors, other  32  pages.  Ask  for  Books  3and  4. 

You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Com¬ 
pany,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massa¬ 
chusetts*  Established  28  years.  Reference,  any  bank.  * 

MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Barron  &  Wyekoff  Leqhorns  .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  1.  Reds  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed  $8.  Heavy  Mixed  $10.  Our  chicks  are 
properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all 
breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY.  McAlisterville, 
Pa.  R.  D.  No.  2.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop. 

wm  m  wi y  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $10  per  100 

K  A  bT  Wh.  Leghorns .  9  per  100 

*  Barred  Rocks .  12  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  10  per  100 

1 ,11  It,  mV  3  Light  Mixed .  8  per  100 

500  lots  Vic  less;  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

circu/an  freeC.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

fUIflfC  Qn  IIP  HEALTHY,  free 
UniUIVd,  OL  yiL  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  -  Leghorns  -  Mixed 
Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  rilYPIffi 
_ /  W  WHITE  LEGHORN  W  IV  A3 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  long,  deep, 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 

and  egg  production. 

C'llliv  $10  Per  100;  $47.50,  500;  $90,  1000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  T,  Richfield,  Pa 

wYCKOFF  and  BARRON  STRAIN.  White  Leghorn 
*▼  Chicks  for  May  9c  each;  $80  per  1000.  Prepaid  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  19th  year.  Circular  free. 
$1.00  books  order.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY, 
Box  W,  Liverpool,  Pa. 

CHICKS  syzc 

CLASS  A  CHICKS  at  low  prices,  also  pullets.  Special 
discounts.  Several  varieties.  No  money  down.  100% 
live  arrival;  postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

BRED  TO  LAY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks;  White  Leghorns  $10.00  per  hundred  for 
May  and  June  deliveries,  25  chicks  $2.75;  50  chicks  $5.25. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Milford, Del. 

( Continued  from  Page  25) 
this  variety:  5  pounds  of  cracked  corn, 
2  pounds  each  of  wheat  and  barley  and 
1  pound  of  oats.  Be  sure  that  they 
have  plenty  of  grit  and  shell  before 
them  at  all  times  and  that  the  water 
fountains  are  cleaned  and  kept  filled 
with  fresh  water. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  you  will  follow 
these  directions  your  trouble  will  stop. 
— L.  H.  Hiscock. 


The  Cost  of  Producing  Eggs 

Have  any  of  the  state  colleges  secured 
the  figures  on  how  much  it  costs  to  pro¬ 
duce  eggs? 

RECENTLY  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  secured 
such  figures  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  poultry  and  farm  man¬ 
agement  departments  at  the  college. 
These  figures  indicate  that  in  1926  it 
cost  41  cents  per  dozen  to  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  on  Long  Island  and  39  cents 
per  dozen  on  up-state  farms.  These 
figures  were  the  result  of  reports 
from  a  large  number  of  farms. 


Chemical  Rids  Hens  of  Lice 
Overnight 

PAINTING  a  light  strip  of  40  per 
cent  nicotine  sulfate  along  the  top 
of  each  chicken  roost  is  an  effective 
method  of  getting  rid  of  lice. 

Special  care  must  he  exercised  in 
using  the  nicotine  sulfate,  since  it  is 
poisonous.  The  solution  must  not  be 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
hands  or  body.  It  must  not  be  left  un¬ 
covered  in  a  closed  room,  as  the  fumes 
are  dangerous.  The  solution  should  be 
applied  just  before  the  hens  go  to 
roost  and  only  a  thin  strip  should  be 
painted  along  the  top  of  the  roosts 
as  more  might  harm  the  hens. 


Teaching  the  Chicks  to  Roost 

DURING  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  young  chicks  are  accustomed 
to  gather  into  a  group  upon  the  floor 
at  night.  When  they  reach  four  to 
six  weeks  of  age  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  poultryman  to  get  this 
group  up  from  the  floor  if  he  expects 
to  eliminate  serious  losses  from  crowd¬ 
ing.  Such  crowding  may  occur  when 
the  brooder  house  is  kept  too  warm 
as  well  as  when  a  sudden  drop  in 
temperature  cools  the  house  beyond 
a  point  of  safety.  As  the  chicks  grow 
older,  the  group  works  toward  the 
outer  walls  at  night  to  obtain  cooler 
surroundings.  Should  the  night  prove 
too  warm,  those  chicks  forced  against 
the  outer  wall  become  crushed.  Chicks 
over  six  weeks  old,  instead  of  return¬ 
ing  to  the  hover  when  the  house  be¬ 
comes  cool,  usually  crowd  in  a  com¬ 
pact  mass  against  the  wall  to  get 
warm.  Those  on  the  bottom  are  suf¬ 
focated  and  crushed. 

Temporary  roosts  may  be  construct¬ 
ed  about  18  inches  high.  These  should 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


"Amherst”  House 

*  ,  '  '»■*•  •« 
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30  Years’  Experience 

in  building  poultry  houses  has  taught  us 
how  to  meet  the  requirements  of  practical 
poultrymen.  Approved  designs;  select  kiln- 
dried  lumber;  expert  workmanship.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  please. 

FREE  CATALOG  of  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Houses,  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Dog  Kennels. 
Write  today. 

97  Depot  Street, 
Randolph,  Mass. 
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Sharply  Reduced 
May  Prices 


We  are  now  quoting  amazingly  low 
May  prices  on  Wene  Blood-Tested  Chicks. 
All  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  State-Super¬ 
vised.  Our  Cross-Bred  Chicks  make  best- 
paying  broilers  and  soft,  roasters. 


Immediate  Delivery 

50 

100 

500 

White  Leghorns . 

$7.50 

$14.00  $65.00 

Rock- Wyandotte 

Cross-Bred  . 

.  6.50 

12.50 

60.00 

Straight  Rocks,  Reds, 

Wyandottes  . — 

.  8.50 

16.00 

77.50 

All  chick  shipments 

sent 

postage 

pre- 

paid — 100%  live  delivery. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS— 
State  supervised.  8-10  weeks.  $115.00  per 
100,  f.o.b.  Vineland,  N.  J.  Immediate 
delivery. 

FREE  FOLDER  and  Mating  List. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 
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Dept.  D,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


18  Y  ears 

*P*'RD  *4* 

BABY  CHICKS 

Hatchett  from  our  own  260 -egg  strain  of  S.  C.  It,  I. 
Reds,  famous  thruout  the  country  for  high  production, 
vigor  and  size.  Our  4,000  breeders  averaged  60 %  for 
December  and  65%  for  January. 

LARGEST  RED  FARM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Each  year  our  entire  stock  is  state  tested  for 
B.  W.  D. — trapnested,  bloodline,  disease  free.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Catalog  free. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


^-•Chicks  C.O.D.—s 

Immediate  delivery.  Leghorns  $13 
per  hundred.  Hatched  from  healthy 
Mountain-Bred,  5  lb.,  tested,  2  and  3 
year  old  breeders.  Order  quick,  pay 
post  man  and  have  your  own  Heavy¬ 
weight  pullets  laying  in  five  months 
time.  Our  customers  do  it.  So  can 
you.  $63  for  five  hundred.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  A  postal  card  will  do. 


FARM  SERVICE 


ROUTE  A10 


TYRONE,  PENNA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

PROMPT  DELIVERY— WILL  SHIP  C.0.D, 

50  100  500  1000 

White  and  Bd.  Rocks . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds..... .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . . 5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FROM  my  own  range  raised  healthy  disease  free 
breeding  flock.  $14.00  per  hundred. 

L.  W.  HAMBLIN  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks .  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mixed .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  egg  Pr0' 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  jour 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices. 

FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No.  120 

BABY  CHICKS  ZDE,l  K 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  10™ 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns....  $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $47.50  $  ™ 

Anconas  &  Black  Leghorns  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50  j™ 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50  HU 

Col.  Wyan.  &  R,  I.  Reds  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  3.00  5.75  11.00  52.50 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  /•> 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalogue  tree. 
Hatchery  Chicks  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHER! 
For  Greater  Profit  Port  Trevorton,  Penna.  Box  A 

DUCKLINGS^ 

Mammoth  White  Pekins,  $28.00  per  hundred. 

L.  W.  HAMBLIN  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS 


TURKEYS 


Esbenshade’s  Famous  Bronze  S  r 
is  proving  its  superiority  with  gr 
ers  everywhere.  Eggs  and  Baby  Turkeys.  Good  hater*- • 
safe  and  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Instructions  free  « 
orders.  Catalog. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  A,  Ranks,  P»- 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist--; 
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finger  lake  region 

BABY  CHICKS 

with  an  official  record.  Ask  for  our 
Baby  Chick  Book  describing  our  Pedi- 
-»[  greed  Cornell  Chicks  from  stock  that 
QjfcJ  )  -v  has  laid  from  200  to  312  eggs  in 
-J  a\  their  pullet  year  and  mated  to  breed¬ 
ers  that  have  averaged  over  200  eggs 
in  their  pullet  year.  Also  describes 
our  144,000  egg  hatchery  with  22 
years’  experience  in  hatching  Baby  Chicks.  Leghorns, 
Reds.  Bocks,  Wyandottes.  Minorcas,  and  Giants. 
The  home  of  better  Chicks  at  lower  cost. 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


BABY  CHICKS 


hatched  by  the 
best  system  of 
Incubators  from 
high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns.  Anconas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broil¬ 
ers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass'n,  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

50  100  500  1000 

Single  Comb.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

Broiler  Chicks,  Heavy  Breed .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  Light  Breed .  5.00  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

fHE  VALLEY  HATCHERY^* 


CHICKS 


PENN  A  “state 

i  LjU  nz-V.  supervised’ 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  19th  year.  Get  our  low 
prices  on  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  I.B.C.A. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 


(The  old  reliable  plant) 


RICHFIELD.  PA. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
R.  i.  Reds.  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Black  Minorcas. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Mottled  Anconas.  20,000 
Weekly.  Finest  purebre.d,  heavy  producing,  free  range 
Rock,  under  State  inspection.  100%  Safe  delivery  guar- 
Jjheed.  Catalog  free 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


baby  chicks 

a  13  Leading  Varieties  —White  Leghorns,  Black! 
hMinorcas,  Roeks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Hamburgs, 
{[Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

[jLantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohicn 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  Large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

marvel  poultry  farm,  Georgetown,  del. 


CHICKS 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  10c. 
Rocks,  Reds.  12c.  Wy- 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  13c.  Black  Gianfs, 
'8c;  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

widelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


ft  SINGLE  COMB 

Kk 


SVt.  Certified:  Tested  free 

started  Chicks:  3000  Baby  Chicks  weekly:  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  AlO,  HARTI.AND,  VT. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
"Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  fall 

Write 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 
Sour  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
T°CK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Hampton’s  Black  Leghorn 

wcuiar  free. 


A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A, 


Old  Chicks. 
Kind  that  lay. 
Pittstown,  N.J, 


(<  1°  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

f  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist” 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
extend  out  from  the  rear  wall  and 
slope  toward  the  stove  on  the  front 
end.  Wire  must  cover  these  roosts  to 
prevent  chicks  from  getting  under¬ 
neath.  At  night  one  may  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
chicks  to  spread  out  and  with  a  little 
help  push  them  up  the  wire  onto  the 
roosts.  By  this  method  they  will  take 
to  roosting  more  readily  than  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  congregate  in  the  corners  of 
the  house  under  roosts  without  wire 
covering.  During  the  day  the  roost¬ 
ing  arrangement  may  he  hooked  up  to 
permit  more  room. 

By  teaching  the  chicks  to  roost 
early,  we  keep  a  circulation  of  air 
under  their  bodies  and  prevent  severe 
losses  from  suffocation,  which  often 
exceed,  by  far,  ordinary  brooding 
losses. — C.  N.  Anderson. 


Litter  for  the  Brooder 
House 

THERE  is  no  best  litter  to  use  in 
the  brooder  house,  hut  there  are 
certain  requirements  a  litter  must 
meet  to  he  satisfactory.  It  should  be 
light  in  weight,  thus  allowing  the  drop¬ 
pings  and  dirt  to  work  to  the  floor 
so  the  chicks  are  less  likely  to  come 
in  contact  with  contaminated  material; 
it  should  be  absorbent,  and  therefore 
capable  of  keeping  the  floor  of  the 
brooder  house  dry;  cheap,  so  one  can 
afford  to  replace  it  every  five  days 
after  the  first  four  weeks;  and  should 
he  clean,  which  means  free  from  mold, 
mustiness,  and  dust. 

Shavings,  cut  straw,  and  cut  hay 
meet  these  requirements.  These  are 
not  the  only  materials  that  one  can 
use,  but  they  are  among  the  best. 
Straw  or  hay  used  for  litter,  should 
always  be  cut.  If  the  straw  or  hay 
is  cut  it  becomes  matted  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  droppings  and  is  therefore 
of  no  value  for  litter. 


Preventing  Cannibalism 

TAIL  picking  and  cannibalism  of 
chicks  can  largely  he  avoided  by 
a  few  precautions.  Crowding  must 
not  be  tolerated;  250-300  chicks  are 
enough  for  one  brood.  Ample  hopper 
space  to  accommodate  all  the  chicks 
at  one  time  until  they  are  at  least  four 
weeks  of  age  should  be  provided.  Cock¬ 
erels  at  this  age  or  as  soon  as  the 
sex  can  be  determined  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  Cod  liver  oil  to  make  up  2 
per  cent  of  the  mash  should  be  given, 
beginning  with  the  first  feeding. 
Enough  perching  space  should  he  pro¬ 
vided  when  chicks  are  six  weeks  old. 

Green  feed  may  be  supplied  in  any 
form,  or  alfalfa  leaf  meal  fed  in  the 
mash.  Never  permit  the  mash  hop¬ 
pers  to  become  empty  or  the  water 
vessels  to  become  dry. 


A  Sun  Porch  for  the  Chicks 

THE  importance  of  keeping  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  away  from  soil  con¬ 
taminated  by  older  birds  has  led  to 
new  methods  of  raising  them  under 
confinement.  Two  new  developments 
which  proved  very  satisfactory  last 
year  were  the  use  of  false  floors  in 
the  brooder  house,  made  of  wire 
screen  of  one-half  inch  mesh,  and  of 
sun  porches  on  the  south  side  of  the 
brooder  house.  With  these  two  pre¬ 
cautions  plus  proper  care  and  feeding, 
chicks  have  been  raised  practically  to 
maturity  without  setting  foot  on  the 
soil. 

The  false  wire  floors  are  sanitary 
because  they  are  self-cleaning  and  thus 
check  the  spread  of  parasites  and  dis¬ 
ease.  The  wire  is  attached  to  wooden 
frames  which  hold  it  four  or  five  inch¬ 
es  above  the  floor.  Sun  porches  in 
front  of  the  house  may  have  either 
wire  or  wooden  floors  and  are  screened 
in  to  keep  out  older  chickens  and  other 
intruders. 


Leghorns -Reds -Rocks-Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


New  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free 


s.  c.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I. 

LEGHORNS  REDS 

Week  of  Grade  A .  16.00  20.00 

May  6_ Special  Matings . .  19.00  23.00 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

22.00 

25.00 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTE 

25.00 

28.00 


Week  of  Grade  A .  15.00 

May  13  Special  Matings .  17.00 


1S.00 

20.00 


20.00 

23.00 


23.00 

26.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS’ 


18™  YEAR 


RED  BANK,  *  NEW  JERSEY 

breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


National  “Superbred”  Chicks 

Insure  your  future  poultry  profits  by  ordering 

NATIONAL  “SUPERBRED”  CHICKS  NOW 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorn* . $6.75  $13.00  $62.00  $120.00 

Tancred  &  Hollywood  White  Leghorns .  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  7.75  1-5.00  72.00  140.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons .  9.00  17.00  82.00  160.00 

Light  Mixed — $9.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed — $10.00  per  100. 

Also  Black  Minorcas,  White  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Blue  Andeiusians  and  Jersey  Black 
Giants.  Send  for  our  free  catalog  and  prices  on  our  Special  Mated  Chicks.  We  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live  delivery.  Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms, Daniels, 

‘  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A  , 
rculled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  '  , 
r9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  ' 


F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  Y 


Here:  Nearly  Everyone  Raises 
Full  Blooded  “AMERICAN”  Quality  Chicks 

Write  now  for  our  new  low  prices.  Your  opportunity  to 
get  our  special  flock  mating  chicks  at  utility  prices.  Chicks 
shipped  C.  O.  D.  Catalogue  and  prices  on  request.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  15  breeds.  Write  now. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Vl\  V  DHkU 

_ ive  amp  lay”  vmwwa 


UVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  chat  have 
thrived  and  gained  In  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  IZC  and  op.  1003  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.^ 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chide  Boob. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  ft  Y. 


FREE 


CHICK 

BOOK 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns . $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Rocks . 3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Heavy  ‘Mixed .  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.50 

Peking  Ducklings . .  7.50  14.50  28.00 

Mixed  Ducklings . i .  6.50  13.00  25.00 

John  Shadel  Hatchery  Pa' 


Pennsylvania  Co-Operative 
Leghorn  Farms 

Breeding  COCKERELS  with  RECORDS  to  303  EGGS. 
PURE  TANCRED-IfOLLYWOOD-BARRON  STRAINS 
White  Leghorns — Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns — QUALITY 
EXTRAORDINARY  —  PRICE  WAY  DOWN  —  SHIP 
U.  O.  D.  Get  our  prices  quick. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms, 

Box  314  Grampian,  Pa. 


When 
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advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


(530)  28 


We 

Lighten 

Iteu/o 

Daily 

Burdens 


TTJEMEMBER  the  first 
time  you  ever  used  a 
v  food  chopper  to  cut  up 
the  leftover  meat  for  supper 
and  how  you  wondered  why 
you  had  spent  so  many  hours 

and  so  much  labor  chopping  it  by  hand  in  a  wooden  bowl? 
The  chances  are  you  bought  the  chopper  in  one  of  the  hard¬ 
ware  stores  which  are  now  so  well  known  as  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Stores.  In  bringing  you  that  new  device  we 
took  just  one  of  the  thousands  of  steps  that  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  taking  to  help  you  make  housekeeping  an  easier  job. 
In  our  stores — remember  there  is  one  not  far  from  you — 
we  have  many  such  conveniences  to  lighten  your  daily 
burdens  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  you  come  in 
and  see  them.  At  this  time  of  the  year  you  should  be 
interested  in  a  good  gasoline  or  kerosene  stove  for  they  are 
surely  a  blessing  during  the  hot  summer  months.  The 
new  styles  have  many  improvements  and  are  so  safe,  quick 
and  dependable  that  you  will  learn  to  save  many  hours  that 
you  now  spend  in  cooking  and  cleaning.  It  costs  you 
nothing  to  come  in  and  let  us  demonstrate  them — why 
not  early  next  week? 


Look  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


HARDWARE 

Stores 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  persona!  help 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases, 


— 


Prevents  Rust 
Cleans  and  Polishes 

FYH-riEIF 

Stove  and  Nickel  Polish 

Absolutely  Fireproof,  Dustless  ~ 
Odorless ,  and  gives  a  Beautiful 
Luster  ~  Only  15^  per  can  ~ 
at  all  dealers  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


raw 

Fragrant,  Antiseptic 
Cleansing  and  Beautifying 

■•tuluuia."  C,  .llaldtn,  Mass. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Jailing 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  SI. 00  at  druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 
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WANTED 

Your  old  and  new 
address  if  you  are 
moving  this  Spring. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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Cushion  Comfort 

Colored  Covers  Afford  Decorative  Note 


WE  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
the  day  of  elaborate  over-trimmed 
cushions  is  past.  They  were  made  for 
adornment  but  not  for  comfort.  You 
could  not  take  a  painted  satin  covered 
one  and  sit  on  it  or  tuck  it  round  your 
neck  without  feeling  that  you  were 
committing  one  of  the  unpardonable 
sins. 

Cushions  can  he  usable  and  beautiful 
also,  brightening  up  a  room  and  giving 
it  an  air  of  comfort  that  makes  one 
feel  at  home. 

Velvet  or  velveteen  is  splendid  for 
covers  and  if  of  good  quality  will  last 


NO.  B2354  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  old-fashioned  sampler  designs  stamped 
on  oyster  white  linen  ready  for  cross- 
stitching.  It  is  stamped  in  three  colors 
making  it  very  easy  for  the  worker  to 
place  colors.  These  charming  pieces  of 
handwork  are  much  used  when  framed 
instead  of  pictures.  Linen  stamped  for 
working,  65c.  Linen  and  silk  rayon  floss 
complete  for  working,  $1.00.  Address  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


and  look  well  for  many  years.  A  pretty 
idea  is  to  use  velvet  in  three  colors  in 
the  holster  form  of  cushions.  Three 
shades  of  brown  or  green  are  lovely. 

A  few  yards  of  bright  cretonne  will 
make  a  change  for  the  summer  months. 
Furnishing  damask  is  another  useful 
and  cheap  material.  Washable  cushion 
covers  can  be  made  so  that  they  are 
as  easily  removable  as  pillow  slips. 
The  material  must  be  cut  to  the  width 
desired  and  one  side  cut  one  and  a  half 
inches  longer  than  the  other.  Make 
allowance  also  for  an  inch  hem  at  the 
top.  Stitch  down  hems  and  sew  the 
other  three  sides  together.  When  the 
case  is  turned  right  side  out  one  hem 
will  fold  over  the  other  one.  Sew  in 
position  one  inch  from  each  end  to 
keep  them  tidy.  When  the  cushion  is 
in  place  snaps  or  small  loops  and  but¬ 
tons  will  close  the  opening. — Mrs.  T.  T., 
Canada. 


To  Make  Homes  Music 
Centers 

“Hear  music — Make  music —  Enjoy 
music”  is  the  slogan  of  the  National 
Music  Week  Committee  which  is  ob¬ 
serving  the  week  of  May  5-11  as  a 
time  for  all  to  take  part  in  making 
music  as  well  as  hearing  it.  Nowadays 
it  is  so  easy  to  get  our  entertainment 
ready-made  that  we  are  tempted  to  sit 
and  listen  instead  of  taking  part  our¬ 
selves.  But  music  is  such  a  vital  part 
of  our  lives  that  we  need  to  encourage 
active  participation  in  its  production 
by  parent  and  child,  by  home  and  com¬ 
munity. 

The  National  Music  Week  Commit¬ 
tee,  45  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
City  has  a  fine  list  of  suggestions  and 
materials  which  may  he  used  in  rural 
districts  for  observing  Music  Week. 
Their  folders  “Special  Activities  for 
schools  during  National  Music  Week” 
and  “Home  Night  in  National  Music 
Week”  may  he  had  by  requesting  them 
from  the  Committee  at  the  address 
given  above. 


New  Gardening  Book 

Home  Flower-Growing  ($3.50),  is  a 
new  addition  to  MacMillan’s  Rural 
Science  Series,  written  by  Emil  C. 
Volz,  professor  of  floriculture  at  Iowa 
State  College.  To  this  volume  the 
amateur  gardener  can  turn  for  au¬ 


thentic  information  as  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  culture  of  the  various 
plants  for  the  home,  both  indoors  and 
out.  The  excellent  illustrations  are  of 
great  help  in  showing  how  to  get  best 
effects  from  flower  plantings.  Chap¬ 
ters  are  devoted  to  the  topics  of  or¬ 
ganizing  a  garden  club  and  a  com¬ 
munity  flower  show,  with  its  manage¬ 
ment  exhibits  and  judging. 

That  part  of  the  book  devoted  to 
arrangement  of  cut  flowers  in  the 
home  will  appeal  to  every  home-maker, 
while  the  information  concerning  the 
growing  and  care  of  house  plants  is 
no  less  valuable.  It  is  very  convenient 
to  have  in  one  condensed  volume,  lists 
of  good  varieties,  methods  of  culture 
and  how  to  keep  healthy  our  flower 
friends  of  all  kinds. 

Professor  Volz’s  experience  as  teach¬ 
er  in  Cornell,  Illinois  and  Iowa  besides 
his  correspondence  through  magazine 
contributions  enables  him  to  interpret 
the  needs  of  both  professional  and 
amateur  growers. 

Kitchen  Improvement 
Contest 

For  this,  the  fourth  letter-and-sketch 
Kitchen  Improvement  Contest  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Home  Bureaus,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  giving  the  four  state  prizes,  the 
following  counties  have  enrolled:  Cort¬ 
land,  Rensselaer,  Cattaraugus,  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  Allegany,  Chenango,  Wayne, 
Tompkins,  Monroe,  Tioga,  Onondago, 
Broome,  Gates,  Otsego. 

For  the  completed  Kitchen  Contest, 
the  Federation  giving  a  twenty-dollar 
prize,  four  counties  have  enrolled. 


Little  Cooks  Write 

And  still  our  little  cooks  write  for 
scrapbooks!  These  books  are  just  right 
to  hold  the  pages  of  recipes  for  little 
cooks  which  appear  each  month  in 
American  Agriculturist.  It  is  better 
to  send  the  ten  cents  for  your  book 
in  time  to  get  all  the  recipes  as  they 
appear.  Address  Betty  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


will  be  most  welcome  to  the  young  m0^ie 
as  it  comprises  a  lovely  set  for  Baby 
carriage.  It  is  stamped  on  good  quaU  V 
of  pique  and  can  be  obtained  in  eitn 
yellow,  tan,  or  Nile  green.  It  consists  oj 
carriage  robe,  carriage  pillow,  bib,  tr  y 
cloth,  baby  shoes,  baby  jacket,  ana 
special  doll  all  stamped  for  embroidery- 
Price  postpaid  $2.00.  Address  Embroyey 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


V 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

An  Orderly  and  Beautiful  Room  is  Always  a  Restful  Place 


29  (531 


UPON  a  rocky  New  England  hill 
farm  from  which  a  scant  livelihood 
has  been  wrested  by  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  plucky  and  persistent  farmers 
lives  a  young  woman  who  is  a  true 
daughter  of  her  line.  Not  strong  physi¬ 
cally.  cut  off  from  much  companion¬ 
ship  by  the  loneliness  of  the  farm  and 
the  constant  driving  work,  she  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  let  herself  be¬ 
come  just  a  discouraged,  drudging 
woman. 

She  has  given,  it  would  seem,  every 
ounce  of  her  strength  and  courage  to 
the  daily  round  of  family  and  house¬ 
hold  duties  for  which  she  and  a  semi¬ 
invalid  mother  are  together  responsi¬ 
ble.  Yet  by  some  miracle  she  has  al¬ 
ways  kept  a  tiny  spark  of  energy,  a 
reserve  of  fresh  enthusiasm  for  some¬ 
thing  beside  that  daily  round,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  mind  and  spirit  which 
[night  so  easily  become  dulled  from 
sheer  physical  fatigue. 

It  may  be  a  few  chapters  of  a  re- 
f  cent  book,  or  part  of  an  embroidery 
design,  or  an  old  chair  scraped  and 
newly  painted  in  the  bright,  modern 
fashion.  There  are  few  with  whom 
she  can  talk  over  the  book,  or  who 
will  come  to  see  the  new  table  runner 
I  or  re-painted  chair,  but  from  every 

New  Softness 


PATTERN  No.  2779  with  its  attractive 
Imf  closing  and  soft  fullness  in  the 
|7lrt  will  appeal  to  women  who  prefer 
WfiMrvative  lines.  Dull  black  silk  crepe 
L  ^  vestee  of  eggshell  crepe  silk  would 


I  Hit's 


a  very  attractive  combination  for 


design.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
2  IS  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  in- 
e®  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  3% 

.  °f  ^0-inch  material  with  1%  yards 
l  e-inch  lace  and  %  yard  of  40-inch  con- 
TWing.  PATTERN  PRICE  13c. 

ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
Pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
L  frectly  and  inclose  with  remittance 
stamps  or  coin  (although  coin  is 


*nt  at 


I  the 


own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of 


new  fashion  catalogues  and  send  to 


crowded  day  she  saves  a  few  precious 
moments  for  a  little  unhurried  delving 
into  some  such  occupation. 

What  has  most  interested  me  from 
year  to  year  as  I  have  visited  the  lone¬ 
ly  farmhouse  is  the  gradual  evolu¬ 
tion  of  this  young  woman’s  room.  A 
teen-age  girl  when  she  first  moved  in, 
she  decorated  it  with  banners,  calen¬ 
dars,  pictures,  post  cards,  magazine 
covers,  spapshots,  mottoes  and  “sou¬ 
venirs.”  Now  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  restful  rooms  I  have  ever 


Tiers  for  the  Junior 


boast  some  of  the  more  modern  pieces 
that  other  farm  homes  add  from  time 
to  time. 

There  is  an  old  wooden  bed,  one  of 
the  sort  that  had  high  head  and  foot¬ 
boards,  and  is  now  considered  anything 
but  beautiful.  But  it  is  enameled  in 
a  soft  ivory,  not  so  white  as  to  hurt 
the  eyes,  yet  always  spotlessly  clean, 
and  over  the  covers  is  an  old-fashioned 
unbleached  muslin  spread  knotted  in 
a  soft  rose  color. 

There  is  a  square  bedside  table,  also 
ivory-enameled  and  made  from  an  old 
washbowl  stand.  It  holds  a  small  pot¬ 
tery  lamp  with  a  rose  shade  and  a 
book  or  two. 

A  dresser,  a  larger  table,  a  low 
wicker  chair  With  cretonne  covered 
cushions  and  one  straight  chair  com¬ 
prise  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  Most 
of  the  pieces  have  served  many,  many 
years,  yet  somehow  they  always  seem 
fresh  and  new.  Rose  curtains  of  a 
soft  unfading  silk  material  give  the 
windows  a  soft  light,  and  two  shelves 
for  books,  between  the  windows,  are  of 
a  convenient  height  for  the  not-so-tall 
owner  of  the  room.  The  walls  are 
papered  in  a  soft,  light  gray  pattern 
and  on  the  floor  are  small  braided  rag 
rugs. 

Fortunately,  “beauty  is  not  a  matter 
of  dollars,  but  of  sense!”— Aunt  Janet. 


Outwit  the  romper  wreckers 

Children  are  hard  enough  on  clothes 
without  adding  wash-tub  rubbing  to 
the  wear.  So  do  the  family  wash  with 
Fels  -  Naptha  —  good  golden  soap 
combined  with  plenty  of  naptha,  the 
dirt-loosener  "dry  cleaners”  use.  You 
get  the  extra  help  of  soap  and  naptha 
working  together— and  together  they 
remove  even  ground-in  dirt  without 
hard  rubbing.  For  tub  and  for  wash* 
ing  machine  . .  * 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 
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BLAN  KETS,  and  Colonial  Coverlets. 
BATTING,  Made  from  soar  own  wool. 
ROBES,  Also  sold  direct  from  the 

mill  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods  that  gives 
satisfaction  and  long  wear.  Write  for  catalog  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Prices  reasonble.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS. 
DEPT.  G.  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO. 


(hu'er.n  Department,  American  Agri- 
City  ^61-4th  Avenue,  New  York 


PATTERN  No.  2774  copies  the  elder 
mode  with  its  belt  at  normal  waistline 
and  the  double  circular  tiered  skirt.  Made 
lip  in  the  pretty  printed  materials,  any 
young  girl  ivould  feel  very  correct  in  a 
dress  of  this  design.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2 y8  yards  of  40-inch  material  with 
ys  yard  of  217-inch  contrasting .  PRICE 
13c. 


seen  in  any  of  the  countless  homes 
I  have  visited  in  city  or  country.  I 
believe  that  having  her  own  room, 
loving  it  and  really  living  in  it  has  had 
a  great  share  in  the  development  of 
an  awkward,  self-conscious  rather  un¬ 
happy  girl  into  the  splendid  woman  I 
now  find  in  charge  of  the  farmhouse 
on  the  hill. 

It  has  been  at  times,  and  as  the 
mood  seized  her,  a  haven  of  refuge, 
a  battleground,  an  experiment  field, 
a  dream-castle  and  actually  almost  a 
living  comrade.  Into  it  has  gone  much 
of  the  planning  and  the  achievement 
of  those  scant  daily  moments  of  leis¬ 
ure,  and  somehow  their  quiet  spirit 
seems  to  have  passed  into  the  entire 
room. 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  it  is 
like,  this  room  that  has  meant  so  much 
in  a  woman’s  life  ?  It  contains  no 
unusual  pieces  of  furniture,  no  start¬ 
ling  decoration.  Indeed,  so  poor  is  the 
farm  land  from  which  the  living  of 
the  family  must  come  that  very,  very 
little  money  has  been  available  for 
“extras”  and  the  room  cannot  even 
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■M-ake  Every 
M  orning  a 
Good  jM.orning 
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BANISH  that  early  morning  lethargy — that 
reluctance  to  arise  — those  little  early 
aches  and  pains.  Increase  your  efficiency  by 
changing  your  bedspring.  Get  yourself  a  Foster 
Ideal  Spring  and  get  up  feeling  fit.  Learn  the 
luxury  of  sleeping  on  120  finely  tempered,  up* 
right  spirals.  Enjoy  the  comfort  of  a  body¬ 
fitting  bedspring  and  its  perfect  spine  support. 
Know  the  exhilaration  of  healthy  nerves, 
refreshed  by  wholesome  sleep  and  relaxation. 

There  is  logical  reason  why  you  should  insist 
upon  the  very  finest  quality  of  sleep.  Sleep  is 
nerve  food.  And  —  there  is  a  very  logical 
reason  why  you  should  sleep  upon  a  Foster 
Ideal  Spring,  for  the  Foster  Ideal  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  constructed  (after  a  thorough  and  ex¬ 
tended  study  of  sleep)  to  give  you  finer  spine 
support  and  relaxation. 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Western  Factory:  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Makers  of  Beds  firings  Day  Beds  •*  Beds  •*  Toe  Trip  Cribs 
Upholstery  Springs  ■*  Upholstery  Spring  Constructions 
and  Inner  Spring  Mattress  Fillings 
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Foster  Ideal  Springs  ate  not 
sold  in  every  furniture  or 
department  store  and  you 
may  be  urged  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  alleged  to  be  'just  as 
good  or  superior”  to  a  Foster 
Ideal.  But— if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  proper  spine  support 
and  want  teal  rest,  you’ll 
seek  out  the  Foster  Ideal 
Dealerin  your  city  and  you’ll 
buy  a  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring,  that  bears  the  Foster 
Trade  Mark 


The  B  eelspring  That  Supports  Your  Spine? 
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The  Little 

THEY  were  crossing  the  field  now. 

“I  have  seen  Melissa,”  said  Mar¬ 
garet,  suddenly.  Chad  was  so  startled 
that  he  stopped  in  the  path. 

“She  came  all  the  way  from  the 
mountains  to  ask  if  you  were  dead,  and 
to  tell  me  about — about  your  mother. 
She  had  just  learned  it,  she  said,  and 
she  did  not  know  that  you  knew.  And 
I  never  let  her  know  that  I  knew,  since 
I  supposed  you  had  some  reason  for 
not  wanting  her  to  know.” 

‘‘I  did,”  said  Chad,  sadly,  but  he  did 
not  tell  his  reason,  Melissa  would  never 
have  learned  the  one  thing  from  him 
as  Margaret  would  not  learn  the  other 
now. 

“She  came  on  foot  to  ask  about  you 
and  to  defend  you- — against  me.  And 
she  went  back  afoot.  She  disappeared 
one  morning  before  we  got  up.  She 
seemed  very  ill,  too,  and  unhappy.  She 
was  coughing  all  the  time  and  I  wak¬ 
ened  one  night  and  heard  her  sobbing, 
but  she  was  so  sullen  and  fierce  that  I 
was  almost  afraid  of  her.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  she  was  gone.  I  would  have  taken 
her  part  of  the  way  home  myself.  Poor 
thing!”  Chad  was  walking  with  his 
head  bent. 

“I’m  going  down  to  see  her  before  I 
go  West.” 

“You  are  going  West — to  live?” 
“Yes.” 

They  had  reached  the  yard  gate  now 
which  creaked  on  rusty  hinges  when 
Chad  pulled  it  open.  The  yard  was 
running  wild  with  plantains,  the  grav¬ 
elled  walk  was  overgrown,  the  house 
was  closed,  shuttered,  and  dark,  and 
the  spirit  of  desolation  overhung  the 
place,  but  the  ruin  looked  gentle  in  the 
moonlight.  Chad’s  throat  hurt  and  his 
eyes  filled. 

“I  want  to  show  you  the  last  thing  he 
did,”  said  Margaret.  Her  eyes  lighted 
with  tenderness  and  she  led  him  won¬ 
dering  down  through  the  tangled  gar¬ 
den  to  the  old  family  graveyard. 

There  was  the  grave  of  the  Major’s 
father  which  he  knew  so  well;  next 
that,  to  the  left,  was  a  new  mound 
under  which  rested  the  Major  himself. 
To  the  right  was  a  stone  marked 
“Chadwick  Buford,  born  in  Virginia, 
1750,  died  in  Kentucky” — and  then  an¬ 
other  stone  marked  simply: 

Mary  Buford. 

“He  had  both  brought  from  the 
mountains,”  said  Margaret,  softly,  “and 
the  last  time  he  was  out  of  the  house 
was  when  he  leaned  here  to  watch  them 
buried  there.  He  said  there  would  al¬ 
ways  be  a  place  next  your  mother  for 
you.  ‘Tell  the  boy  that,’  he  said.” 
Chad  put  his  arms  around  the  tomb¬ 
stone  and  then  sank  on  one  knee  by  his 
mother’s  grave.  It  was  strewn  with 
withered  violets. 

“You — you  did  that,  Margaret?” 
Margaret  nodded  through  her  tears. 

•  •  •  •  •  e 

The  wonder  of  it!  They  stood  very 
still,  looking  for  a  long  time  into  each 
other’s  eyes.  Could  the  veil  of  the 
hereafter  have  been  lifted  for  them  at 
that  moment  and  they  have  seen  them¬ 
selves  walking  that  same  garden  path, 
hand  in  hand,  their  faces  seamed  with 
age  to  other  eyes,  but  changed  in  not  a 
line  to  them,  the  vision  would  not  have 
added  a  jot  to  their  perfect  faith.  They 
would  have  nodded  to  each  other  and 
smiled — “Yes,  we  know,  we  know!”  The 
night,  the  rushing  earth,  the  star-swept 
spaces  of  the  infinite  held  no  greater 
wonder  than  was  theirs — they  held  no 
wonder  at  all.  The  moon  shone,  that 
night,  for  them;  the  wind  whispered, 
leaves  danced,  flowers  nodded,  and 
crickets  chirped  from  the  grass  for 
them;  the  farthest  star  kept  eternal 
lids  apart  just  for  them  and  beyond, 
the  Maker  himself  looked  down,  that 
night,  just  to  bless  them. 

Back  they  went  through  the  old  gar- 
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den,  hand  in  hand.  No  caress  had  ever 
passed  between  these  two.  That  any 
man  could  ever  dare  even  to  dream  of 
touching  her  sacred  lips  had  been  be¬ 
yond  the  boy’s  imaginings — such  was 
the  reverence  in  his  love  for  her — and 
his  Very  soul  shook  when,  at  the  gate, 
Margaret’s  eyes  dropped  from  his  to 
the  sabre  cut  on  his  cheek  and  she 
suddenly  lifted  her  face. 

“I  know  how  you  got  that,  Chad,” 
she  said,  and  with  her  lips  she  gently 
touched  the  scar.  Almost  timidly  the 
boy  drew  her  to  him.  Again  her  lips 
were  lifted  in  sweet  surrender,  and 
every  wound  that  he  had  know  in  his 
life  was  healed. 


“I’ll  show  you  your  horse,  Chad.” 
They  did  not  waken  old  Tom,  but 
went  around  to  the  stable  and  Chad  led 


“Yes,  you  must  go  down  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  first,”  Margaret  was  saying,  “and 
see  if  there  is  anything  you  can  do  for 
the  people  who  were  so  good  to  you — 
and  to  see  Melissa.  I  am  worried  about 
her.” 

“And  then  I  must  come  back  to 
you?” 

“Yes,  you  must  come  back  to  see  me 
once  more,  if  you  can.  And  then  some 
day  you  will  come  again  and  buy  back 
the  Major’s  farm” — she  stopped,  blush¬ 
ing.  “I  think  that  was  his  wish,  Chad, 
that  you  and  I — but  I  would  never  let 
him  say  it.” 

“And  if  that  should  take  too  long?” 

“I  will  come  to  you,  Chad,”  said  Mar¬ 
garet. 

Old  Mammy  came  out  on  the  porch 
as  they  were  climbing  the  stile. 

“Ole  Miss,”  she  said  indignantly, 
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THE  last  installment  of  “The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Gome  appears  in  this  issue.  We  know  you  have  been  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  first  installment  of  “The  Plains  of  Abra¬ 
ham”  which  will  be  printed  next  week.  You  will  enjoy  this  tale 
of  New  York  State  and  colonial  times  and  we  believe  that  you 
will  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  serials  ever  printed  in 
American  Agriculturist.  You  will  follow  the  amazing  adven¬ 
tures  of  Jeems  Bulain,  his  uncle,  Hepzibah,  Toinette  and  Shin- 
das  until  the  very  end  of  the  story. 

Many  spots  in  northern  New  York  where  Jeems  spent  his 
boyhood  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers.  Others  in  central  New 
York  will  recognize  the  location  of  the  Indian  village  where 
Jeems  and  Toinette  spent  some  time  following  their  capture 
by  the  Indians.  Do  not  fail  to  read  the  first  installment  which 
will  appear  in  next  week’s  issue. 


out  a  handsome  colt,  his  satiny  coat 
shining  in  the  moonlight  like  silver. 
He  lifted  his  proud  head,  when  he  saw 
Margaret,  and  whinnied. 

“He  knows  his  mistress,  Margaret — 
and  he’s  yours.” 

“Oh,  no,  Chad.” 

“Yes,”  said  Chad,  “I’ve  still  got 
Dixie.” 

-  “Do  you  still  call  her  Dixie?” 

“All  through  the  war.” 

Homeward  they  went  through  the 
dewy  fields. 

“I  wish  I  could  have  seen  the  Major 
before  he  died.  If  he  could  only  have 
known  how  I  suffered  at  causing  him 
so  much  sorrow.  And  if  you  could  have 
known — ” 

“He  did  know  and  so  did  I — later. 
All  that  is  over  now.” 

They  had  reached  the  stone  wall  and 
Chad  picked  up  the  flag  again. 

“This  is  the  only  time  I  have  ever 
carried  this  flag  unless  I — unless  it  had 
been  captured.” 

“You  had  captured  it,  Chad.” 

“There?”  Chad  pointed  to  the  stile 
and  Margaret  nodded. 

“There— here — everywhere.” 

Seated  on  the  porch,  Mrs.  Dean  and 
Harry  and  Dan  saw  them  coming 
across  the  field  and  Mrs.  Dean  sighed. 

“Father  would  not  say  a  word 
against  it,  mother,”  said  the  elder 
boy,  “if  he  were  here.” 

“No,”  said  Dan,  “not  a  word.” 

“Listen,  mother,”  said  Harry,  and  he 
told  the  two  about  Chad’s  ride  for  Dan 
from  Frankfort  to  Lexington.  “He 
asked  me  not  to  tell.  He  did  not  wish 
Margaret  to  know.  And  listen  again, 
mother.  In  a  skirmish  one  day  we  were 
fighting  hand  to  hand.  I  saw  one  man 
with  his  pistol  levelled  at  me  and  an¬ 
other  with  his  sabre  lifted  on  Chad. 
He  saw  them  both.  My  pistol  was 
empty,  and  do  you  know  what  he  did? 
He  shot  the  man  who  was  about  to 
shoot  me  instead  of  his  own  assailant. 
That  is  how  he  got  that  scar.  I  did  tell 
Margaret  that.” 


“my  Tom  say  that  he  can’t  get  nary  a 
triflin’  nigger  to  come  out  hyeh  to  wuk, 
an’  ef  that  cawnfiel’  ain’t  ploughed 
mighty  soon,  it’s  gwine  to  bu’p.  up.” 

“How  many  horses  are  there  on  the 
place,  Mammy?”  asked  Dan. 

“Hosses!”  sniffed  the  old  woman. 
“They  ain’t  nary  a  hoss— nothin’  but 
two  ole  broken-down  mules.” 

“Well,  I’ll  take  one  ahd  start  a 
plough  myself,”  said  Harry. 

“And  I’ll  take  the  other,”  said  Dan. 

Mammy  groaned. 


And  still  the  wonder  of  that  night  to 
Chad  and  Margaret! 

“It  was  General  Hunt  who  taught 
me  to  understand  and — forgive.  Do 
you  know  what  he  said?  That  every 
man,  on  both  sides,  was  right — who  did 
his  duty.” 

“God  bless  him,”  said  Chad. 


XXXI 

THE  WESTWARD  WAY 

MOTHER  TURNER  was  sitting  in 
the  porch  with  old  Jack  at  her  feet 
when  Chad  and  Dixie  came  to  the  gate 
- — her  bonnet  off,  her  eyes  turned 
toward  the  West.  The  stillness  of  death 
lay  over  the  place,  and  over  the  strong 
old  face  some  preternatural  sorrow. 
She  did  not  rise  when  she  saw  Chad, 
she  did  not  speak  when  he  spoke.  She 
turned  merely  and  looked  at  him  with 
a  look  of  helpless  suffering.  She  knew 
the  question  that  was  on  his  lips,  for 
she  dumbly  motioned  toward  the  door 
and  then  put  her  trembling  hands  on 
the  railing  of  the  porch  and  bent  her 
face  down  on  them.  With  sickening 
fear,  Chad  stepped  on  the  threshold — 
cap  in  hand — and  old  Jack  followed, 
whimpering.  As  his  eyes  grew  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  dark  interior,  he  could  see 
a  sheeted  form  oh  a  bed  in  the  corner 
and,  on  the  pillow,  a  white  face. 

“Melissa!”  he  called,  brokenly.  A 
groan  from  the  porch  answered  him, 
and,  as  Chad  dropped  to  his  knees,  the 
old  woman  sobbed  aloud. 

In  low  tones,  as  though  in  fear  they 


might  disturb  the  dead  girl’s  sleep,  the 
two  talked  on  the  porch.  Brokenly  the 
old  woman  told  Chad  how  the  girl  had 
sickened  and  suffered  with  never  a 
word  of  complaint.  How,  all  through 
the  war,  she  had  fought  his  battles  so ' 
fiercely  that  no  one  dared  attack  him  in 
her  hearing.  How,  sick  as  she  was, 
she  had  gone,  that  night,  to  save  his 
life.  How  she  had  nearly  died  from  the  i 
result  of  cold  and  exposure  and  was 
never  the  same  afterward.  How  she 
worked  in  the  house  and  in  the  garden 
to  keep  their  bodies  and  souls  together 
after  the  old  hunter  was  shot  down  and 
her  boys  were  gone  to  the  war.  How 
she  had  learned  the  story  of  Chad’s 
mother  from  old  Nathan  Cherry’s 
daughter  and  how,  when  the  old  wo¬ 
man  forbade  her  going  to  the  Blue- 
grass,  she  had  slipped  away  and  gone 
afoot  to  clear  his  name.  And  then  the 
old  woman  led  Chad  to  where  once  had 
grown  the  rose-bush  he  had  brought 
Melissa  from  the  Bluegrass,  and  point¬ 
ed  silently  to  a  box  that  seemed  to 
have  been  pressed  a  few  inches  into  the 
soft  earth,  and  when  Chad  lifted  it,  he 
saw  under  it  the  imprint  of  a  human 
foot — his  own,  made  that  morning 
when  he  held  out  a  rose-leaf  to  her  and 
she  had  struck  it  from  his  hand  and 
turned  him,  as  an  enemy,  from  her 
door. 

Chad  silently  went  inside  and  threw 
open  the  window  to  let  the  last  sunlight 
in:  and  he  sat  there  with  his  face  as 
changeless  as  the  still  face  on  the  pil¬ 
low,  sat  there  until  the  sun  went  down 
and  the  darkness  came  in  and  closed 
softly  about  her.  She  had  died,  the  old 
woman  said,  with  his  name  on  her  lips. 


Dolph  and  Rube  had  come  back  and 
they  would  take  good  care  of  the  old 
mother  until  the  end  of  her  days.  But 
Jack — what  should  be  done  with  Jack? 
The  old  dog  could  follow  him  no  longer. 
He  could  live  hardly  more  than  another  | 
year,  and  the  old  mother  wanted  him- 
to  remind  her,  she  said,  of  Chad  and  of  I 
Melissa,  who  had  loved  him.  He  patted  [ 
his  faithful  old  friend  tenderly  and, 
when  he  mounted  Dixie,  late  the  next  I 
afternoon,  Jack  started  to  follow  him. 

“No,  Jack,”  said  Chad,  and  he  rode 
on,  with  his  eyes  blurred.  On  the  top  J 
of  the  steep  mountain  he  dismounted,  i 
to  let  his  horse  rest  a  moment,  and  sat  j 
on  a  log,  looking  toward  the  sun.  He 
could  not  go  back  to  Margaret  and 
happiness — not  now.  It  seemed  hardly 
fair  to  the  dead  girl  down  in  the  valley. 
He  would  send  Margaret  word,  and  she  | 
would  understand. 

Once  again  he  was  starting  his  life 
over  afresh,  with  his  old  capital,  a 
strong  body  and  a  stout  heart.  In  his 
breast  still  burned  the  spirit  that  had! 
led  his  race  to  the  land  had  wrenched! 
it  from  savage  and  from  king,  had! 
made  it  the  high  temple  of  Liberty  f°r  I 
the  worship  of  freemen — the  Kingdom! 
Come  for  the  oppressed  of  the  earth— 
and,  himself  the  unconscious  Shepherd 
of  that  Spirit,  he  was  going  to  help 
carry  its  ideals  across  a  continent! 
Westward  to  another  sea  and  on — who! 
knows — to  the  gates  of  the  rising  sun. 
An  eagle  swept  over  his  head,  as  he 
rose,  and  the  soft  patter  of  feet  sound¬ 
ed  behind  him.  It  was  Jack  trotting 
after  him.  He  stopped  and  took  the  old  j 
dog  in  his  arms. 

“Go  back  home,  Jack!”  he  said. 

Without  a  whimper,  old  Jack  slowly 
wheeled,  but  he  stopped  and  turne 
again  and  sat  on  his  haunches — looking  | 
back. 

“Go  home,  Jack!”  Again  the  old  dog 
trotted  down  the  path  and  once  morej 
he  turned. 

“Home,  Jack!”  said  Chad. 

The  eagle  was  a  dim,  black  speck  in  j 
the  band  of  yellow  that  lay  over  the 
rim  of  the  sinking  moon,  and  after  its 
flight,  horse  and  rider  took  the  west¬ 
ward  way. 


^erican  Agriculturist,  May  4,  1929 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1. 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  ab- 
ureviation  and  whole  number,  in¬ 
cluding  name  and  address.  Thus 
>>j  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
words. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  he 
accompanied  h y  hank  references 


American  A griculturist 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

POULTRY 

POULTRY 

TREK  DOG  BOOK.  Poll;  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 

(i  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding,  care 
ad  breeding  with  sympton  chart.  48  pages.  Hlus- 
Inted.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRO¬ 
DUCTS  COR1’..  1U21  W.  Broad,  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
"SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  with  white 

Brirings.  Males  $7.00;  Females  $4.50.  P.  HAMILTON, 
Cucbranville,  Pa. 

TWO  FEMALE  FOX  Terrier  pups.  Black  and  White 

dear  markings,  $5.00  each.  W.  H.  COOLEY,  Albion, 

Fa. 

Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  Eggs  8  and  10  weeks 
old  Pullets  single  comb  White  Leghorns  only.  Write 
for  price.  ALTOONA  FARM,  R.  Neal  Marshall,  Hones- 
dale.  Pa.  R.  4. 

TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze.  Bourbon  Red.  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 

COLUJIBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Large  handsome 
heavy  layers.  Splendid  chicks,  right  prices.  INAVALE 
FARJI,  R4,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS — Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns  from 
four  and  five  lb.  breeders.  Three  to  ten  weeks  old. 
27c  and  up.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY 
FARM,  Leghorn  Blvd..  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 

JIAJIJIOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs  from  healthy 
free  farm  range  stock.  100  eggs  $45.  50,  $23.50.  12,  $6. 
Prepaid.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Val¬ 
uable  instructions  with  order.  HIGHLAND  FARJI, 
Sellersville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  Excellent,  cow  dogs.  Collie  Shepards  $5. 
Hound  pups  $3..  beauties.  Want  Pigs,  Guineas,  or 
tad  cash.  DAWSON,  Tuekerton,  N.  J. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE  Eggs.  From  large 
old  breeders,  50-$23.50.  12-$6.00.  Prepaid.  Pekin  Duck 
eggs.  100-$11.00.  50-$6,00.  12-S2.00  prepaid.  Ducklings 
$30.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND  FARM, 
Sellersville,  Pa. 

THOMPSON  STRAIN  BARRED  Rock  Chicks:  From 
healthy  free  range  stock  April — $12  per  100.  May  and 
June  $10  per  100  postpaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Hatching  eggs  $6  per  100.  Order  direct  from 
this  add.  WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY.  Denton.  JId. 

POULTRY 

JIAJIJIOTH  BRONZE  TOJIS,  and  hatching  eggs,  45c 
each.  JAMES  IlOWLAND.  Walton,  N.  Y. 

}aby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

BABY  CHICKS  25,000  weekly.  White.  Brown.  Buff 
Leghorns  and  Anconas  $12.  and  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dotts,  Orpingtons  $14.  Per  100.  Also  Pigeons,  Hares, 
Jlice,  Parrots.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford.  Pa. 

BOURBON  RED  and  White  Holland  Turkey  eggs. 

from  vigorous,  pure  bred  selected  birds.  $6.00  per 
doz.  prepaid.  JEFFREYS  FUR  &  GAJIE  FARJI,  Cal¬ 
cium,  N.  Y. 

EVERLAY  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Tormolilen  Famous 
strain.  Baby  chicks,  eggs  for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE 
FARM.  Emporium,  Pa. 

MAJIJIOTII  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $28.  per  100.  Eggs 
$12.  per  100.  L.  HAJlBLIN,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  S.  C.  W.  Legs.  $11.00—100;  Barred  Rocks, 

and  Reds,  $13.00—100;  W.  Rocks  $14.00—100;  Mixed. 
$10.00—100.  I  pay  postage.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  JACOB  NIKMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  A. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  thrifty  Pure  Bred  Jersey 
Giants  $1.50  per  15.  $3.00  per  45.  Parcel  Post,  C.O.D. 
ISDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  eggs.  Horning  and  Hons- 
singer  strain  50c  each.  JIRS.  C.  II.  BROOKJ1AN, 
Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 

BREEDERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA’S  Finest  Baby 
Chicks.  Excellent  quality  and  sired  for  productiveness. 
Heavy  breeds,  14c;  light  breeds  12c.  May  delivery,  2c 
less.  Hatches  each  Monday  and  Wednesday.  Illustrative 
atalog.  MILTON  POULTRY  FARM,  Milton,  Pa. 

TOM  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex¬ 
clusively.  Extra  nice  healthy  chicks — May,  $15.  June. 
$12.  Safe  delivery  by  prepaid  parcel  post  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS.  Bourbon  Red  Turkey 
eggs  $8.00.  $10.00,  $12.00  dozen.  Columbian  Wyandotte 
$3.00-.  $5.00-15.  Discount  on  100.  MRS.  C.  J.  DOX- 
TATER,  Evans  Jlills,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks. 

1,  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re- 
■  quest. 

PULLETS— Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns  from 
four  and  five  lb.  •  breeders.  Three  to  ten  weeks  old. 
27c  and  up.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY 
FARJI,  Leghorn  Blvd..  Dansville.  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys.  Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  10-$7.50.  Infertiles 
replaced.  J1APLE  DRIVE  FARJI,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COJIB  REDS— Barred  Rooks.  Eggs.  Chicks, 
htiaordiuary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  JIAT1NG  BARRED  rook  chicks.  $18  per 
100.  L.  1IAJIBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

S.  C.  RHODE  Island  Red  chicks  $16.  per  100.  L. 

HAJlBLIN,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 

Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
Barkings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS.  Grampian.  Pa. 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  MilRs,  Mass. 

STANDARD  BRED  PARTRIDGE  Rock  Chicks,  ex¬ 
hibition  stock  $30.  Utility  $25  per  100.  WILLIAJI 
LOGAN,  Athol,  Mass. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptiona  Jy  large  white  eggs. 
hr«  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARJIS,  Grampian.  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  Cockerels,  Tancred 
strain.  New  York  State  Certified  $3.  GEORGE  HOAG, 
Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

FOR  SALE— Three  hundred  late  February  hatched 

White  Leghorn  pullets.  Grown  on  1S%  •  buttermilk. 
JIEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARJI,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  NOW  Ready.  Jly  frost  proof 
Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field.  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden  Acre  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  JIarket.  Prices  by  parcel  post  postpaid:  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Express:  1000,  $1.00:  5000.  $4.50; 
10,000.  $7.50.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  prices  as 
Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped  in  moss  and  shipped 
promptly.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD, 
Tifton,  Ga. 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs, 
thicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
Contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings, 
low  prices.  Catalogue.  REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  chicks  from  my  own  flock 
of  well  mated  large  vigorous  birds,  $15.  per  100.  L. 
HAJlBLIN.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — chicks — eggs — extraordin¬ 
ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers — standard 
5>*’ed— low  price — Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

BIG  BARGAINS,  proven  males.  Buy  next  years  males 
now.  Egg  and  Apple  Farm  lli-powered  Leghorns  lay 
large  white  eggs.  Order  pullets  early.  National  Head¬ 
quarters  Superior  egg  quality.  Free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  EGG  AND  APPLE  FARJI.  Route  A,  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

PAY  ON  ARRIVAL— Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  75c-1000.  EJIPIRE  PLANT  CO. , 
Albany.  Ga. 

BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 

to  range  money-making  stock.  Reds.  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
Anconas.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.,  HATCH- 
filY.  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus.  Ohio. 

POULTRY 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Order  today. 
Pay  postman.  500-60C,  1000-$1.  POSTAL  PLANT  CO., 
Albany,  Ga. 

CHICKS  c.O.D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $14;  Leghorns. 
112:  heavy  mixed,  $12 ;  light,  $0.  Delivery  guaranteed, 
feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free.  C.  M. 
UUVER,  Box  26.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Turkeys — Ducks — Geese 

HARDY  ALFALFA  SEED  93%  pure  $10.00  per 
bushel;  Sweet  Clover  95%  pure  $3.00  per  bushel. 
Return  seed  If  not  satisfied.  GEO.  BOWJ1AN,  Con¬ 
cordia,  Kansas. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE:  MAJIJIOTII  PEKIN  Duck 
eggs.  Pearl  Guineas  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stam- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 

Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Juneberry 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Hardy 
Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Vines. 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES.  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

WOODSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  chicks,  Tom  Bar- 
ion  S.C.  White  Leghorns  Imported  250-298  egg  strain 
feeder  of  leghorns  for  28  years.  Catalogue.  DAVID 
HAMMOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

JIAJIJ10TH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for  hatching, 
ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  KENNEL.  Atglen,  Pa. 

ROSE  COMB  BROW’N  Leghorns.  Frostproof  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE, 
40.  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  JIAJIMOTH  BRONZE  turkey  eggs, 
“Baker’s  Bronze  Beauties”  strain.  TROWBRIDGE 
TURKEY  FARJI,  Sabinsville,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Smooth  white 
Rurals.  Write  for  prices.  H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS, 
Fillmore.  N.  Y. 

PREJ1IER  OR  HOWARD  17  Strawberry  Plants  $1.00 

per  100,  $5.00  per  1000.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. 

CHICKS— PULLETS  From  Barron’s  White  Leghorns, 
Imported  annually  from  Barron,  England;  Big  females, 
tons  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S 
POULTRY  FARJ1,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

JIAJIJIOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs.  10  for  $5. 

MRS.  FLOYD  JIILLER,  Walton.  N.  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  Eggs  $5-10,  Giant  hen 
eggs  $1.75-15.  GEO.  LEHJ1AN.  Amaranth.  Pa. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


OLD  FASHIONED  HARDY  Flower  Plants.  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Delphiniums.  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Blue 
Bells,  Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines,  Monkshoods, 
Hardy  Carnations,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy 
Lilies,  Hardy  Phloxes,  Lupines,  Hardy  Pinks,  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  240  other  Perennials  that  will  bloom 
thiB  summer;  Pansies,  Asters,  Salvias,  Petunias,  Zin¬ 
nias,  Snapdragons  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants;  Berry  plants.  Asparagus  roots. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  $1.00  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00.  12  choice 
Dahlias  $1.00.  Catalogue.  20  Evergreen  Trees  $2.00. 
GLADAIILIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

MASTODON  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
$2.00  per  100.  $15.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  out  this 

Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  Irish  Cobblers  and 
original  strain  Carman  No.  3.  Buy  direct  from  grower. 
Write  today  for  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y. _ 

DAHLIA  TUBERS  25-S2.00.  Good  large  varieties! 

postpaid.  Shrubs,  Roses,  price  list.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  R.  2,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

A  GREEN  DAHLIA  at  last,  this  marvelous  freak  of 
nature  and  10  Giant  labeled  Dahlias  $2.50.  Regular 
value  $7.50.  12  beautiful  labeled  Dahlias  all  colors 

for  $1.,  worth  $3.50.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM.  Step¬ 
ney,  Conn. 

FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK— 30  pages.  45  illustrations’ 

Describes  171  exquisite  varieties,  many  new.  Tells  how 
to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Col¬ 
lection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and  Rus- 
sets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We  pay 
freight.  IRVING  E.  COOK.  MunnsvlUe,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS.  Joy  mixture  $2.50  per 
100;  Glad  mixture  $1.25  per  100.  Small  bulbs,  named 
varieties,  ten  kinds  $1.50  per  100,  delivered,  circular 
free.  BRANDON  GLADIOLUS  FARM,  Brandon,  Vt. 

FOR  SALE.  Asparagus  roots,  Mary  Washington,  one 
year  old.  unusually  heavy,  averaging  about  one  hundred 
pounds  per  thousand.  Sample  sent  on  request.  Write 
for  prices,  specifying  number  wanted.  FRANCIS  C. 
STOKES  &  CO.,  Seedsmen,  235  South  6th  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MILLIONS  OF  OPEN  field  grown  tomato  plants, 
Baltimore,  Stone,  Earliana,  Bonnie  Best,  Chalk  Early 
Jewel,  Matchless,  $1 — 1000,  Ruby  King  Pepper  plants 
$2 — 1000,  Potato  plants  $1.75 — 1000,  Cabbage  plants 
75c — 1000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed,  all  plants  ready. 
SIMS  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


GLADIOLUS.  FIVE  LARGE  bulbs  of  10  varieties 
$1.00  postpaid.  FRANCES  FLOWER  GARDENS, 
Sardis,  Miss. 


APPLE  TREES.  BALDWIN.  Cortland,  Delicious. 
Greening.  McIntosh  Red,  Northern  Spy,  Wealthy.  2 
year,  4  to  6  ft.,  25c  each,  $20  per  100.  Elberta.  Hale. 
Rochester,  St.  John  Peach  trees,  3  to  4  ft.,  20c.  Con¬ 
cord  Grape  vines  2  years.  $8  per  100,  one  year  $5  per 
100.  Hardy  Hydrangea  25c  each.  Evergreens,  Shrubs. 
Roses  at  special  prices.  A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar 
made.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  let  us  tell  you  more 
about  our  products.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO..  Wilson, 
Niagara,  County,  N.  Y. 
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1ANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Eradicate  Fleas 


By  Ray  Inman 


PpT  C  DEVELOP  IN 

T  XJ*'  DIRT  AND  DEBRIS 

to  eliminate  tttem.ckaxi 
refuse  out  ofinffested 
buildings 

bostou.mass. 


pnnkle 


KEROSENE  ON 
FLOORS,  AND 
TWO  FEET  UP 

side  Of  walls 


TH1S,FERD,IS 
CALCIUM  CYANIDE- 
ITS  TOUCH  ON  RATS,  Ml  CB, 
LICE  (FLEAS, GROUNDHOGS, 
vJeASILS,8UGS,AST$,  FUES, 
5KUNK5,vrtSMlLS 
>MUNKS  AN< 

MOLES 


fLEAAOVE  AMI- 

aaaus$sdr.inwue 

CAUCIUMCYANIDE 
ON  FLOOR- 

POUND  TQEACHAOOSpFf) 

vTEAH?-'ysJB-L'' 

IT  WONT  DO  ME 
NO  GOOQ,  -ALL 
l  GOT  IS 

warts! 


E  B  TP  ALL 

ANIMALS  AND  PERSONS  OUT 
OF  BUILDING  n  HOURS 


/how  do  you 
erxT  eRnmnAts 

YOUR  FLEA'S 
aoqian? 


RETURNING 

THIM 


WMTH  NYT 

flea  flute. 


0 

A; 


,  WHEN  t  WALKTHROUGH 
Th'BAJRN  PLATIN' THIS  FLUTE 
THE  FLEAS  HEAR  IT  AMO  COME 
HOPPWAFTfcRMe.tLEAO'EMTO  , 
the  OL1  SACK  PORCH  BENCH (SNHECS 
AUNT  MINNIE  , WMO  WEIGHS 
150  LBS.  COMBS  OUT  AN' 

S  ITS  DOWN  ON  'EM. THAT 
6  IVES 'EM  FLAT  PEBT. 
‘  A  FLATFOOTED  flea 
CANT  HOP,  AND  A 
HOPLESS  FLEA  IS 
HOPELESS.  HES  LIKE 
PUTTY  IN  YOUR  _ 
FINGERS.  -WHAT? 
YOU  NEVER  HAD 
PUTTY  IN  your 
fingers?  SHU*! 

whatsa  use  o 

TALKIN'  TO  YoU_ 

~i***Ha* 
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Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


SPRING  GROWN  CABBAGE  plants,  leading  va¬ 
rieties;  1,000,  S5c;  5,000,  up,  75c.  Early  and  Late 
Tomatoes,  $1;  Pepper  $2.  BURGESS  PLANT  FARMS, 
Pembroke,  Ga, 


SEED  CORN — West  Branch  Sweepstakes  for  sale. 
Greatest  ensilage  corn  grown.  Germination  98%  when 
tested.  $3.00  per  bushel.  A.  L.  WINTER  &  SON, 
Montoursville,  Pa. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  75c,  1000;  Ber¬ 
muda  Onion  $1.00;  Collards  75c;  Tomatoes  $1.00;  Ruby 
King  Pepper  $2,00;  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants  $2.00. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  CO-,  Quitman.  Ga,  _ 

4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  Yellow  Jersey, 
Big  Leaf,  Up  River,  $1.50  per  1000.  Gold  Skin,  Red 
Nansemond,  Nancy  Hall,  and  Southern  Queen.  $1.75 
per  1000.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS — Grow  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  Onions.  Postpaid:  200-60c;  500-$1.00;  1,000-$1.75. 
Transplanted  Cabbage:  50-55c;  100-90c;  1,000- $7.50. 
Transplanted  Tomato,  Pepper,  Aster:  Three  dozen  45c; 
500-$5.00.  PORT  MELLINGER,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Millions  of  them.  Northern 
Grown.  Howard  17,  Meteor,  Missionary.  Haverlands, 
Gibson  $7.50  per  thousand.  Senator  Dunlap.  Warfields 
$7.00.  Plants  grown  on  new  land.  State  inspected  and 
true  to  name.  Over  30  years  in  the  business.  M.  A. 
JENKINS,  Bradford,  Yt. 


BUY  GRIMM  ALFALFA  Seed  Now!  Lyman’s  Seed 
traces  to  original  Grimm  stock.  Hardiest  of  alfalfas 
and  highest  in  feeding  value.  Yields  for  years  without 
replanting.  Seed  scarified  to  increase  germination.  Also 
sweet  clover  and  red  clover.  Order  early  1  A.  B.  LYMAN. 
Introducer,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  ready  May  10th.  Field 
grown.  Catskjll  Mountain  Snowball,'  Long  Island 
Snowball,  Extra  Early  Erfurt  $4.50  per  1000;  500.  $2.50; 
200,  $1.50.  Cabbage  Plants  ready  May  10th.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Glory,  Succession, 
Danish  Ballhead,  $2.0.0  per  1000.  500,  $1.50.  F.  W. 
ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester.  New  Jersey. 

LORDS  GOLDEN  AGE  extra  early  yellow  sweet  corn. 
Good  size,  productive,  tender,  deliciously  sweet.  The  or¬ 
iginator  has  grown  it  ready  for  the  table  57  days  from 
planting.  $1,  quart;  $1.70,  2  quarts;  $2.50,  4  quarts; 
$4.50.  peck;  $6.50  half  bushel;  $12.00  bushel.  JAMES 
E.  LORD,  Stonington,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap,  100,  90c; 
300,  $2.25;  500,  $3;  1000,  $5.  Premier — Gibson — Big  Joe 
—Cooper— Stevens  Late  Champion,  100,  $1;  300,  $2.50; 
500,  $3.50;  1000,  $6.  Everbearing,  Champion,  25,  75c; 
50,  $1;  100,  $1.50;  500,  $5;  1000,  $10.  Mastadon.  Ever- 
bearing,  25,  $1;  50,  $1.75;  100,  $3;  200,  $5;  500,  $8; 
1000,  $16.  Figure  each  variety  separate.  Write  for 
prices  on  Black,  Purple  and  Red  raspberry  plants.  Our 
plants  are  strictly  fresh  dug,  from  new  fields.  F.  G. 
MANGUS,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


MARY  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  roots  $1.25  per 

100;  $8.,  per  1000.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  Georgetown, 
Delaware. 


SEND  $1  for  12  Labeled  Dahlias,  flowers  of  mar¬ 
velous  beauty,  all  colors,  regular  value  $3.50.  BOLTS 
DAHLIA  FARM,  Stepney,  Conn.  

.  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS,  10O-60c;  1.000-$4.00; 

5,000-$18.00.  Cabbage  plants,'  100-40c;  1,000-$2.50; 

5-,000-$10.00  prepaid.  E.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Bubach,  Corsican,  $1.25 
per  100  postpaid.  Delicious,  Warfield,  Dunlap,  $1.00  per 
100.  Free  circular.  W.  G.  SEUBERT,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  75c.  1000;  Ber- 
muda  Onion  $1.00  Collards  75c;  Tomatoes  $1.00;  Ruby 
King  Pepper  $2.00;  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants  $2.00. 
QUITMAN  ■  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman.  Ga. _ 

FINE  OUTDOOR  GROWN  Cabbage  Plants— 300,  75c; 
500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.50  prepaid.  5,000,  $5.00  expressed. 
Tomato  &  Onion  Plants  $1.50  thousand.  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  $2.50  expressed.  All  now  ready. 
Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  OLD 
DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

FINE  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  Onion  Plants— 
Copenhagen  Market,  Ballhead,  Wakefields,  etc.  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  Prepaid.  10,000,  $10.00 
Expressed.  Tomato  Plants — 300,  $1.50;  500.  $2.00;  1000, 
$3.50  Prepaid.  10,000,  $15.00  Expressed.  Pepper  &  Sweet 
Potato  Plants— 500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  Prepaid.  10,000, 
$25.00  Expressed.  Transplanted  Tomato  and  Pepper 
Plants  100,  $1.50;  500,  $5.00;  1000,  $8.00;  5000,  $35.00. 
Good  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. _ 

VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS  ready  now  for  you  to 
transplant  into  cold  frames  or  greenhouse.  Peppers— 
Ruby  King.  Worldbeater,  Bull  Nose,  Sweet  Cheese, 
Sunnybrook,  and  Chinese  Giant  $3.00  per  1000.  To¬ 
matoes — Langdons  Earliana,  Penn  State  Earliana,  Mar- 
globe,  Chalk's  Early  Jewel,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer, 
Stone  and  Matchless  $3.00  per  1000.  Egg  Plant — Black 
Beauty  and  New  Y'ork  Improved  $5.00  per  1000.  Send 
for  free  list  of  Transplanted  and  Potted  Plants  ready 
for  field  setting.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown, 
N.  J. _ _ _ 

CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS,  Columbian  purple 
also  Kansas,  Cumberland,  Plum  Farmer,  Black  Caps. 
Prices  60c  doz.  $3  hundred  delivered.  CIIAS.  WHEEL¬ 
ER,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  LATHAM  AND  HERBERT  RASPBER- 
RIES,  Howard  17  and  Mastodon  Strawberries,  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus.  Other  leading  varieties  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  Prices  low.  Everything  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosiek  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK — 36  pages,  45  illustrations. 
Describes  171  exquisite  varieties,  many  new.  Tells  how 
to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Col¬ 
lection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y'. 


HELP  WANTED 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  on  farm  $60  per  month 
and  board.  Must  be  good  milker  and  quick  and  willing 
worker.  No  old  men  or  boys  answer.  State  age,  na¬ 
tionality  and  when  available.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold 
Spring,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work..  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  Inc..  Box  A, 
301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS.  FARMERS,  Milkers, 
laborers  supplied  immediately.  INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR  AGENCY.  153  Bowery,  N.  Y.  C. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS:  SELL  TROUSERS,  Overalls,  Dry  Goods. 
Etc.  Some  advertised  brands.  Write  FREEMAN  E. 
HUNTER  CO.,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

BIG  OHIO  CORPORATION  wants  county  manager. 

$50  weekly  commission.  Earnings  start  immediately. 
Good  for  $5000  yearly.  We  furnish  everything,  deliver 
and  collect.  Capital  or  experience  unnecessary.  Fry- 
Fyter  Co.,  1884  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

AGENTS:  $16  day  and  New  Buick  Auto  Free.  Sell 
groceries.  Over  400  items  used  daily  every  home.  Steady 
all  year  job.  Your  own  groceries  about  half  price. 
Send  for  samples.  HARLEY  COMPANY,  Dept.  E-2265, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY’.  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


62  ACRES — Under  good  cultivation.  7  acres  timber. 
Good  buildings,  near  school,  just  off  improved  road, 
gas  lights.  EUGENE  SINCEBAUGH  ESTATE,  Route 
4,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  FOR  SALE  5%,  general  farming,  poultry, 
garden  trucking,  muskrat  farming.  E.  L.  GROSS,  Cly- 
mer,  N.  Y. 

VILLAGE  FARM  loo  acres,  14  milk  cows,  horses, 

40  hens,  equipment.  $6500.  $1000  down.  $250  yearly. 
Write  MR.  DOUGLAS, .  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

LIVE  GOOD  WHILE  ' MAKING  A  GOOD  LIVING 

ON  THE  DEL- MAR -\T  A  PENINSULA.  Low-priced, 
productive  land,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  Three  to 
-ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  markets  by  motor  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  Yrery  little  snow  and  freezing.  Finest 
concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Handsome 
descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  164  Del-Mar-Va 
Building, •Salisbury,  Md. 


GOD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure  Golden  Cod  Liver'  Oil  for  poultry  animal  feed¬ 
ing.  Richest  known  anti-rachitic  and  growth  promoting 
food.'  Five  gallons  $6.75,  10  gallons  $13.,  at.  New 
Y'ork,  special  prices  on  barrels!  CONE  IMPORT  COM¬ 
PANY,,  624  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  .CO..  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y’. 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de- 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  ,  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  Three-face  lamps  and  old 
glassware  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

BALSAM  PILLOWS  filled  with  fresh  Adirondack 
Balsam  $1.25  postpaid.  Makes  an  ideal  gift.  Fill  your 
own  pillow;  enough  balsam  in  bulk  for  two  pillows 
$1.00  postpaid.  WONDER  GIFT  SHOP.  Box  24,  New¬ 
comb,  N,  Y’. 

BUY  Y’OUR  AUTO.  Camp  and  Bed  Blankets  direct 

from  Mill.  All  wool  Khaki  Camp  blankets  3  lbs.  66x90, 
$3.25  each.  Two  for  $6,35;  4  lb.  $4.'25,  two  for  $8.35 
Postpaid.  Also  Auto.  Steamer  Rugs  and  Bed  Blankets. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  ASHWORTH  BLANKET 
MILL,  Westbrookville,  N.  Y. 

HONEY’.  Fine  quality  clover  Autumn  flower  blend 

$5,00  per  60  lbs.  J.  O.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Factory  fully  equipped;  adjacent  rail¬ 

road.  Use  as  creamery,  ice  cream,  or  bottling  works. 
Write  YV.  J.  CURTIS,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

KEOU GH’  S— Fotil  remedy.  For  fouls  or  hoof  rot! 

Used  by  farmers  for  over-  25  years.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Get  a  bottle  at  your  druggist  or  feed 
dealer  or  send  one  dollar  for  a  bottle.  KEOUGII 
PIIARMACAL  COMPANY,  Box  A.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y’. 


TOBACCO 


NATURAL  LEAF  TOBACCO — Best  grade,  guaranteed. 
Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1.00;  12.  $2.00.  Smoking,  10,  $1.50, 
pipe  free.  Pay  when  received.  VALLEY  FARMERS, 
Murray,  Kentucky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5 
lbs.,  $1.25;  10.  $2.00.  Smoking,  5  lbs.,  $1.00;  10. 
$1.50.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  May- 
field.  Kentucky. 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO.  Chewing. 
5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-$2.50.  Smoking,  10,  $1.75.  Pipe  Free. 
Pay  Postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell.  Ky. 

CIGARS  FROM  FACTORY— Trial  50  large  Perfect  os 
postpaid  $1.00.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa, 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SPECIAL  VALUE,  while  they  last,  6  Piece  Ruffled 
Cottage  Sets  Neatly  made  of  good  quality  White  Mus¬ 
lin.  Size  of  Lower  Curtain  33x30.  Size  of  Upper  Cur¬ 
tain  44x31,  3  inch  Ruffle.  Tiebacks.  Hemmed  and 
Headed  per  set  50c,  6  Turkish  Towels  size  20x36  splen¬ 
did  Quality  Double  Loop  Pure  White  unhemmed.  Pay 
postman  $1.00  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets,  large 
package  25o  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  95  B 
Street,  South  Boston,  Mass. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  4,  1929 


Editor's  Note:  The  editorial  staff  of 
American  Agriculturist  is  always 
ready  to  aid  readers  by  answering 
questions  on  farm  problems.  Questions 
are  answered  by  personal  letter.  Only 
questions  that  are  of  general  interest  to 
readers  are  printed  so  it  is  necessary 
that  all  letters  be  signed  with  your  full 
name  and  address. 

*  *  * 


Installing  Tile  Drains 


At  present  prices,  is  it  probable  that  it 
pays  to  install  tile  drainage? — J.  W.,  New 
York. 


It  Helps  to  Know  Fertilizer 
Ingredients 


Is  it  important  to  know  the  ingredients 
contained  in  a  mixed  fertilizer? — I.  W., 
New  York. 


Sow  Fails  to  Raise  Pigs 


I  have  a  sow  that  has  had  two  litters 
of  pigs  last  summer.  She  had  nine  pigs, 
they  lived  about  two  weeks  and  then  com¬ 
menced  to  die.  The  first  you  would  notice 
they  would  commence  to  squeal,  roll  on 
their  sides  and  die.  I  fed  separator  milk, 
after  she  farrowed  then  ground  oats  and 
barley  and  separator  milk  with  oats  and 
barley  before  she  farrowed.  This  spring 
she  had  ten  pigs.  I  hardly  fed  anything 
but  milk  from  separator  and  lost  every 
one  the  same  as  before.  She  was  not 
very  fat.  She  is  a  big  milker.  What  is 
the  matter. — F.  O.,  Nexo  York. 

IT  is  very  evident  that  for  some  rea¬ 
son  the  sow  is  definitely  at  fault 
for  the  loss  of  the  pigs.  There  is  real¬ 
ly  nothing  wrong  with  the  ration  you 
mention  provided  the  proportion  of 
separator  milk  to  the  grain  was  about 
right.  There  is  of  course  a  possibility 
that  your  separator  milk  had  been 
overheated  in  pasteurization  but  you 
can  readily  find  out  if  this  was  true. 
Such  feeds  as  separator  milk  however, 
can  be  easily  overfed  especially  if  they 
constitute  the  major  portion  of  the 
ration.  We  have  been  able  to  produce 
symptoms  in  the  pigs  very  much  as 
you  mention  by  feeding  the  sows  high¬ 
ly  on  such  feeds  as  beef  scraps.  We 
noticed  considerable  dysentery  among 
the  pigs  and  you  will  recall  probably 
Yvhether  your  pigs  were  affected  this 
way  or  not.  Of  course  it  is  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  sow’s  milk  is  not  right 
and  that  you  could  not  correct-  it  with 
any  kind  of  feeding. 

I  suggest  that  you  do  not  give  your 
sow  very  much  grain  this  summer  and 
that  she  be  given  a  run  and  pasture. 
Under  such  conditions  she  would  not 


need  more  than  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
oats  and  barley  a  day  to  which  has 
been  added  about  a  gallon  of  skimmilk 
Let  her  rustle  for  the  rest  of  her  diet! ' 
If  bran  is  available  mix  some  bran  with  ' 
the  oats  and  barley  if  you  do  not  have 
good  pasture.  As  farrowing  time  ap¬ 
proaches,  if  the  sow  has  not  taken  on 
sufficient  condition  you  may  raise  the 
feed  to  about  double  the  weight  stated! 

If  this  condition  occurs  again  this 
coming  fall  I  think  I  would  conclude, 
that  the  sow  is  not  normal  and  that! 
it  would  not  pay  to  rebreed  her- 
PROFESSOR  R.  B.  Hinman. 


FOR  a  number  of  years  during  the 
World  War  the  amount  of  tile  drain¬ 
age  put  in  was  rather  small  due  to 
the  heavy  cost.  At  the~  same  time, 
those  who  had  installed  drainage  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  certainly  profited 
heavily  from  it.  Under  present  con¬ 
ditions  there  may  be  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  it  pays  the  general  farmer 
to  install  a  complete  system  of  tile 
drainage.  We  do  believe  it  would 
pay  well  to  drain  wet  spots  on  general 
or  dairy  farms.  It  is  also  probable 
that  it  will  pay  to  tile  drain  muck 
soils  on  other  land  that  needs  drain¬ 
age  and  has  a  very  high  acre  value 
if  it  is  put  in  shape  for  proper  pro¬ 
duction.  Tile  drains  are  a  long-time 
investment  and  as  such,  all  factors 
should  be  carefully  considered  before 
coming  to  a  decision. 


Fall  Best  Time  to  Seed 
Lawns 


When  is  the  best  time  to  seed  a  lawn? 
What  fertilizer  or  manure  istfbest  to  use 
and  what  is  a  good  grass  seed  mixture 
to  sow?  What  is  the  right  amount  to 
sow? — Li.  F.,  New  York. 


AT  one  time  considerable  emphasis 
was  given  to  the  fact  that  an  open 
formula  for  fertilizer  enabled  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  know  what  ingredients  are 
used  and  to  avoid  those  which  contain 
heavy  amounts  of  low  grade  materials. 
Recently,  however,  the  importance  of 
knowing  ingredients  has  been  empha¬ 
sized  from  another  angle.  For  example, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  better  than 
nitrate  where  there  is  danger  of  potato 
scab.  At  the  same  time,  cauliflower 
needs  a  sweet  soil  and  should  not  be 
fertilized  heavily  with  a  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  much  sulphate  of  ammonia. 


CONTRARY  to  the  general  idea,  the 
fall  is  a  better  time  than  spring  to 
start  a  lawn.  This  is  mainly  because 
weeds  will  cause  less  trouble  in  the 
fall.  The  work  should  be  done  in  Au- 
gust  so  that  the  grass  will  get  a  good! 
start  before  winter.  There  is  nothing! 
better  than  well  rottSd  manure  for  the 
lawn  but  in  using  it,  care  should  be 
taken  that  a  lot  of  weed  seeds  are  not 
added.  Pulverized  sheep  manure  isl 
good  but  it  seems  hardly  advisable  to 
buy  it  to  use  on  farms  as  the  cost  is! 
a  little  high.  Droppings  scraped  from) 
the  dropping  boards  in  the  hen  house 
will  be  free  from  weeds.  If  commer-j 
cial  fertilizer  is  used,  nitrate  of  soda} 
will  be  good  if  a  grass  lawn  is  wanted 
while  if  clover  is  also  sown,  acid  phos¬ 
phate  will  also  be  needed. 

Considerable  risk  is  taken  in  buying- 
lawn  grass  mixtures  especially  ini 
small  packages.  They  are  likely  to  I 
contain  some  weed  seeds  and  somej 
grass  seed  that  is  not  suited  for  lawns. 
A  mixture  of  two  parts  Kentucky  Blue  ;j 
grass  to  one  part  of  Red  top  makes  a 
good  mixture.  White  clover  may  bej 
added  if  desired.  One  ounce  per  square; 
yard  is  the  proper  amount  to  seed. 


Roughage  for  Growing 
Heifers 


Is  it  advisable  to  feed  growing  heifers  j 
heavily  on  roughage? — M.  W.,  New  York. 


ROUGHAGE  in  generous  quantities! 

is  believed  to  develop  the  digestive! 
capacity  of  heifers.  It  is,  however,  ini-| 
portant  that  good  roughage  be  used  if  j 
the  heifer  is  expected  to  grow  rapidly  ! 
Good  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  will  be  rel-j 
ished  at  an  early  age  and  silage  can  be  j 
fed  after  the  heifer  is  six  months  old. 
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Ihe  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


The  New  York  School  Meeting  Law 


TUP  New  York  State  Education 
Law  provides  that  the  annual  school 
district  meetings  shall  be  held  the  first 
Tuesday  in  May  and  that  unless  some 
other  place  and  time  of  meeting  has 
been  fixed  at  the  previous  meeting,  it 
should  be  held  in  the  schoolhouse  at 
7:30  P.  M.  It  is  provided  that  the 
meeting  must  be  held  on  this  date  and 
no  one,  either  the  trustee  or  the  dis¬ 
trict  itself,  is  legally  entitled  to  change 
the  date  or  place.  No  one  has  au¬ 
thority  to  hold  the  meeting  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  hour  than  7:30,  but  in  case  the 
business  is  delayed  to  an  unreasonably 
late  hour  it  provides 
a  chance  for  any¬ 
one  to  make  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Commis- 
I  sioner  of  Education 
and  gives  the  Com- 


by  general  taxation  or  received  from 
the  state  toward  the  support  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society  or 
any  similar  organization. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  trustee 
is  expected  to  give  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  be 
raised  for  the  coming  school  year.  The 
meeting  takes  action  on  this  statement 
and  votes  to  raise  the  tax  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  mentioned.  If  the  meeting  should 
fail  to  vote  the  tax,  the  trustee  may 
still  issue  a  tax  list  for  all  expenses 
which  the  Law  specifically  authorizes 
him  to  make,  such  as  teachers’  salar- 


in  district  school  meetings  are  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Voters  must  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  at  least  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  In  addition  to  these  two 
qualifications  the  voter  must  have  re¬ 
sided  in  the  district  for  a  period  of  at 
least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  meeting. 
Voters  must  have  at  least  one  of  the 
four  following  special  qualifications: 

1.  Owns,  leases,  hires,  or  is  in  the 
possession  under  -  a  contract  of  pur¬ 
chase  of,  real  property  in  such  district 
liable  to  taxation  for  school  purposes; 
but  the  occupation  of  real  property  by 
a  person  as  lodger  or  boarder  shall 
not  <  entitle  such  person  to  vote. 
(Under  the  first  clause  persons  who 
hold  a  joint  deed  or  joint  lease  may 
each  vote. ) 

2.  Is  the  parent  of  a  child  or  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age,  provided  such 
child  or  children  shall  have  attended 
the  district  school  in  the  district  in 
which  the  meeting  is  held  for  a  period 
of  at  least  eight  weeks  during  the 

year  preceding  such 
school  meeting. 
(Under  this  pro¬ 
vision  both  father 
and  mother  may 
vote.) 


High  Spots  in  the  Law  on  School  Meetings 

1.  District  school  meetings  occur  at  7:30  p.  m.  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
May;  this  year  on  May  7. 


missioner  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  declare  the 
meeting  illegal. 

While  the  Law 
states  that  it  is  the 
|  duty  of  the  district 
clerk  to  give  notice 
of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  meeting 
by  posting  five  no¬ 
tices  in  five  conspi¬ 
cuous  places  at  least 
five  days  before  the 
date  of  the  meeting, 
one  of  them  being 
posted  on  the  front 
door  of  the  school- 
|  house,  failure  of  the 
clerk  to  post  these 


2.  The  trustee  calls  the  meeting  to  order.  If  he  is  not  present  the 

clerk  (or  if  he  also  is  absent)  any  legal  voter  may  call  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  order. 

3.  Office  holders  must  be  voters  in  the  school  district  and  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write. 

4.  A  voter  at  school  meeting  must: 

a.  Be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  least  21  years  old. 

b.  Have  resided  in  the  district  for  at  least  30  days,  prior  to  the 

meeting. 

c.  Must  have  at  least  one  of  the  following  qualifications: 

1.  Own  or  lease  taxable  property  in  the  school  district. 

2.  Be  a  parent  of  a  child  of  school  age. 

3.  Have  a  child  of  school  age  residing  with  him  or  her. 

4.  Own  personal  property  assessed  for  at  least  $50.00. 

Note:  Read  the  article  on  this  page  for  more,  detailed  qualifications 
of  voters. 


3.  Not  being  the 
parent,  has  perma¬ 
nently  residing  with 
him  or  her  a  child 
or  children  of  school 
age  who  shall  have 
attended  the  district 
school  for  a  period 
of  at  least  eight 
weeks  during  the 
year  preceding  such 
meeting.  (Under 
this  provision  but 
one  person  may 
vote,,  namely,  the 
head  of  the  house¬ 
hold.) 

4.  Owns  any  per¬ 
sonal  property  as- 


notices  does  not  make  the  meeting  il-  ies,  installation,  repair  and  mainten-  sessed  on  the  last  preceding  assess- 

legal  or  ineffective,  because  the  Law  ance  of  toilets  and  amounts  not  ex-  ment  roll  of  the  town  exceeding  $50 

specifically  fixes  the  time  of  the  annual  ceeding  $50  for  repairs  to  the  school-  in  value,  exclusive  of  such  as  is  ex- 

meeting  house.  In  case  the  district  superin-  empt  from  execution. 

tendent  should  order  repairs  to  be  Qualified  voters  may  vote  on  any 
The  Order  of  Business  made,  the  trustee  has  the  right  to  ex-  question  brought  before  any  annual  or 

pend  an  amount  not  exceeding  $200  special  school  meeting;  it  is  not  essen- 
If  the  trustee  is  present  he  calls  without  the  vote  of  the  district, 
the  meeting  to  order.  If  he  is  not 
present  the  clerk  acts  in  the  capacity, 


^  Who  Gan  Hold  Office? 

but  in  case  neither  of  these  are  pres¬ 
ent,  any  legal  voter  of  the  district  may  Every  school  district  officer  must  be 
call  the  meeting  to  order.  A  qualified  a  resident  of  the  district  and  a  quali- 
voter  is  then  nominated  as  chairman  fied  voter.  At  the  same  time  no  per- 
and  on  election  conducts  the  meeting.  son  js  eligible  to  hold  a  district  office 
The  district  clerk  acts  as  clerk  of  the  who  cannot  read  or  write  and  no 
meeting  and  keeps  an  accurate  record  person  can  hold  more  than  one  office 
of  all  proceedings.  Reports  are  then  aj.  a  time. 

given  by  the  trustee,  collector  trees-  In  order  to  make  the  election  of  offi- 
urei  and  by  special  committees  y  cerg  apsoiute]y  legal  it  is  necessary  to 
aye  been  appointed.  elect  them  by  ballot.  The  Law  spe- 

of  interest  to  note  cifically  states  that  it  is  not  in  accord¬ 

ance  with  the  Education  Law  to  ask 
the  clerk  to  cast  one  ballot  where  it 
appears  that  there  is  only  one  candi¬ 
date  for  an  office.  Two  inspectors  of 
election  should  be  appointed  to  re- 

1WISH  to  thank  the  American  ceive  the  ballots  and  the  clerk  of  the 
Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  for  meeting  must  keep  a  record  of  every 

person  whose  vote  shall  be  received. 
The  meeting  may  vote  for  candidates 


It  is 


A  “Thank  You”  Is 
Our  Pay 

WISH  to  thank  the  American 
Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  for 
the  prompt  and  effective  man¬ 
ner  in  which  you  handle  affairs. 
I  have  received  the  pen  from 

- .As  I  wrote  you,  I  had 

written  them  three  letters,  and 
they  were  ignored.  I  received  a 
very  courteous  letter  from  the 
firm,  since  you  wrote  them,  and 
the  pen  yesterday. 

Once  more  I  thank  you  and  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  your 
kindness. 


Attend  Your  District 
School  Meeting! 

ONE  of  the  questions  asked  of 
all  Master  Farmer  candidates 
last  year,  was  “How  many  times 
in  the  past  five  years  have  you 
failed  to  attend  your  annual 
school  meeting?”  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  find  that  failure  to  be 
present  at  this  important  local 
meeting  was  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

We  urge  all  readers  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  to  make  their 
plans  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  them  to  attend  their  local 
school  meeting  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  May  7. 


for  all  the  district  offices  on  one  ballot  tial  that  a  person  be  a  taxpayer  to 
or  may  vote  for  each  officer  separately,  vote  on  propositions  for  raising  money 
When  the  ballot  is  closed,  the  inspect-  by  tax  on  the  district.  Women  pos- 
ors  should  count  the  ballots  without  sessing  any  of  the  above  qualifications 
opening  them  and  compare  the  number  are  entitled  to  vote.  • 
of  ballots  with  the  names  on  the  list 

which  the  clerk  has  prepared.  If  the  1  he  Right  to  Ghallenge  Voters 
number  of  balflotsis  equal  or  less  than  Any  qual}fied  voter  in  a  school  dis_ 

the  number  of  “JJ®®  on  ^  J,nnii^  trict  has  the  ri&ht  to  challenge  the 

inspectors  count  them  and  announce  yote  Qf  anyone  |t  the  meetings  The 

the  result  to  the  .  nnm  person  who  is  challenged  cannot  be 

mg,  but  if  the  ballots  exceed  the  num-  £  ,  .  miestimv?  to  minii. 

trustee,  where  there  is  only  one  in  the  arawTrom”  the®  box'  the  numbed  fixations  as  a  voter,  but  the  chairman 

£££&  r anA%e\tn%^^rt1Prt: 

he  coming  year.  There  is  no  legal  au-  ma-joritv  of  all  the  votes  cast  an  actual  resident  of  this  school  dis¬ 
unity  for  voting  to  pay  the  trustee  ,  7  tMT  f.  „  .  ,  trict,  and  I  am  qualified  to  vote  at 

f<*  his  services.  The  Law  also  spe-  The  clerk  of  the  meeting  is  required  this  meeting.” 

cifically  states  that  a  trustee  should  to  give  notice  m  writing  to  any  per-  if  the  person  makes  the  declaration 

Hot  accept  payment  for  his  services.  son  elected  to  district  office  m  case  hjs  vote  is  received.  If  he  refuses  to 
As  we  understand  it,  this  does  not  this  person  is  not  present  at  the  meet-  make  it  the  vote  is  rejected.  Anyone 
Prevent  a  trustee  from  receiving  pay  in£-  The  clerk  should  also  report  to  who  makes  a  false  declaration  of  his 
for  work  for  the  district  other  than  the  town  clerk,  the  names  and  address-  right  to  vote  after  being  challenged 
the  regular  duties  of  his  office.  es  °t  district  officers  and  to  the  county  js  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  anyone 

It  is  also  stated  by  the  law  division  treasurer  the  names  and  addresses  of  not  qualified  to  vote  and  who  casts 
of  the  State  Educational  Department  those  who  are  elected  district  treasurer  a  vote  at  any  school  meeting  is  liable 
H  it  is  illegal  to  appropriate  moneys  and  collector.  to  the  amount  of  $10  to  be  sued  for 

belonging  to  a  school  district,  raised  The  general  qualifications  of  voters  by  the  supervisor  of  the  town. 


WANTED  once! 


300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Rawleigh’ a 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  Nearly  200  necessities  needed  daily 
in  every  home.  Annual  Sales  over  37  milj 
lion  packages.  Largest  Company — over  ;15 
million  dollars  capital — 16  great  factories 
and  branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no 
experience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  re¬ 
peat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from 
start.  Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan, 
N.  Y.,  $184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase 
monthly.  Thousands  make  more  than  they 
ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as  well. 
Simply  follow  the  same  old  time-tested 
Rawleigh.  Methods  which  have  given  con¬ 
sumers  best  values  and  satisfaction  for  40 
years.  We  supply  everything — products, 
outfit,  sales  and  service  methods  which 
secure  the  most  business  everywhere. 
Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — no  boss — 
you  are  sole  owner  and  manager.  For 
particulars  write 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  E-41AGR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
8*F~MUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


The  Belvedere 
Hotel 

48th  St.,  West  of  Broadway 

Times  Square’s  Finest  Hotel 

Within  convenient  walking  dis¬ 
tance  to  important  business  cen¬ 
ters  and  theatres.  Ideal  transit 
facilities. 

450  Rooms, 

450  Baths. 

Every  room  an  outside  room — 
with  two  large  windows.  Large 
single  rooms,  size  11'6"  by  20' 
with  bath,  $4.00  per  day.  For 
two,  $5.00 — twin  beds,  $6.00. 
Large  double  rooms,  twin  beds, 
bath,  $6.00  per  day.  Special  week¬ 
ly  rates.  Furnished  or  unfurnish¬ 
ed  suites  with  serving  pantries, 
$95  to  $150  per  month.  Moderate¬ 
ly  priced  restaurant  featuring  a 
peerless  cuisine. 

Illustrated  booklet  free  on 
request 

CURTIS  A.  HALE, 

Managing  Director 


S  METAL 
ROOFING 


BIGGEST  VALUELOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills.  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs.  Factory- to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 


Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 


Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Low  in  cost.  Easily  erected.  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now's  the  time  for  action. Write  for  Roof- 
mm  vnrv  mmm  in e  and  Material  Book  No. 
^  ***■**■•  162  and  for  Garage  Book. 

SAMPLES  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

BOOKS  512-562  Butler  St., 

EST1 M  AXES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


EVERYTHING 


A  Farm  %sher 
Should  Be? 


For  homes  with  electricity , 
the  Maytag  is  available 
with  electric  motor . 


The 

Gasoline 

Multi- 

Motor 


FREE 

for  a  Week’s  . .  . 

♦  .  .  Washing 

The  Maytag  must  make  good  every 
claim  before  you  are  obligated  to 
keep  it.  Any  Maytag  dealer  will  send 
you  one  for  a  free  trial  washing  in 
your  own  home  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation.  Write  or  telephone  the  nearest 
dealer  for  a  Maytag  today.  Try  this 
new,  easy,  economical  way  of  washing. 
Spend  the  extra  time  for  recreation, 
with  your  children,  your  chickens  or 
garden.  If  the  Maytag  doesn’t  sell 
itself,  don’t  keep  it. 

Deferred  Payments  You'll  Never  Miss 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 

'Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

EASTERN  BRANCH: 

851  No.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Maytag  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  fit  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N.Z. 


w 

THERE  is  a  big  difference  in  spending  nearly 
a  day  to  do  a  farm  washing  and  doing  it  in 
an  hour  or  two.  Yet  that  is  only  one  reason 
why  the  Maytag  holds  first  place  among  farm 
women. 

The  Maytag  seamless,  cast-aluminum  tub  is 
all  washing  space — holds  four  gallons  more  than 
ordinary  washers,  and  keeps  the  water  hot  for  an 
entire  washing. 

The  Maytag  washes  by  water  action  alone 
with  safety  for  the  most  delicate  garments.  The 
Gyratator  is  counter-sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub 
so  that  it  will  not  tangle  the  clothes  nor  catch 
buttons. 

The  Roller  Water  Remover  automatically  ad¬ 
justs  the  tension  for  a  thin  handkerchief  or  a  bulky 
blanket.  It  has  a  safety  feed  and  self-reversing 
drain-plate.  It  swings  and  locks  in  seven  differ¬ 
ent  positions,  but  cannot  swing 
while  the  rolls  are  in  motion. 


Gasoline  or 
Electric  Power 

The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 
represents  15  years  development. 
Built  only  for  the  Maytag  by  Maytag 
— the  world’s  largest  manufacturer 
of  single  cylinder  gasoline  engines. 

It  is  a  modern,  high-grade  gasoline 
engine,  in-built,  so  compact  that  it 
is  interchangeable  with  the  electric 
motor  by  removing  four  bolts.  There 
are  no  belts  to  line  up.  A  woman 
can  start  and  operate  it  easily. 

High-grade  bronze  bearings  are 
used  throughout.  Carburetor  has  but 
one  adjustment  and  is  flood-proof. 
Equipped  with  high-tension  Bosch 
Magneto  and  speed  governor. 


Maytag  Radio 
Programs 

WBZ-A,  Boston.  KDKA. 
Pittsburgh.  WCAU,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  WTAM,  Cleveland. 
WLW,  Cincinnati.  KYW„ 
Chicago.  WCCO,  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  KOIL,  Omaha.  KMBC, 
Kansas  City.  WBAP,  Fort 
Worth.  KGW,  Portland. 
KFRC,  San  Francisco.  KNX, 
Los  Angeles.  KLZ,  Denver. 
KSL,  Salt  Lake  City.  CFCA, 
Toronto.  KMOX,  St.  Louis. 
WJR,  Detroit. 

Over  50  stations  now  on 
the  schedule ;  watch  news¬ 
papers  for  date  and  hour . 


F-5-29 


A  Chum  Attachment 


The  washer  that  holds  world  leader¬ 
ship  now  offers  you  a  high-grade  three- 
gallon  churn  attachment.  The  churn 
sets  over  the  gyratator  post  of  the 
Maytag  and  the  same  power  that  washes 
your  clothes  churns  the  butter.  Water 
placed  in  the  washer  tub  about  the 
churn  keeps  the  cream  at  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  churning  temperature.  It  takes 
but  a  minute  to  get  it  ready.  It  is 
simple,  durable  and  easily  cleaned. 
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fell 


‘$1.00  Per  Year 


May  11,  1929 


Published  Weekly 


Along  New  England  Roads 

A  Fireside  Reflection  on  Ships  and  Churches  and  other  Things 


FOR  most  of  us  at  least,  there  is  one 
sure  thing  about  a  vacation  or  a  jour¬ 
ney.  Sooner  or  later  the  time  comes 
when  you  may,  or  must,  turn  toward 
home.  Far  more  than  was  even  possible  when 
traveling  by  rail,  the  automobile  permits  a 

sense  of  most  delight¬ 
ful  irresponsibility — like 
the  lovable  vagabond  in 
one  of  Thomas  Hood’s 
poems  who  every  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  cross  roads, 
balanced  his  staff  erect 
and  then  set  his  face  in 
the  direction  where  it 
pointed  when  it  fell. 

But  at  Portland, 
Maine,  we  felt  it  was 
time  for  farm  folk  to 
once  more  think  about 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  the  farm  and  so  we 

turned  toward  home,  down  the  Boston  road. 
The  Portland-Boston  road  is  in  part  a  great 
highway,  much  of  it  newly  laid 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

shipyards  built  the  tall  clipper  ships  and  when 
Yankee  seamen  made  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
a  familiar  flag  on  all  the  high  seas  of  the 
world.  That  was  a  hundred  years  and  more 
ago.  They  were  a  dauntless  breed,  those  New 
England  captains.  Strange  stories  have  come 
down  concerning  them — stories  not  wholly  un¬ 
true  or  over-drawn.  Many  of  them  were  men 
who  were  pillars  in  the  church  at  home,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  standards  of  their  time,  devout, 
God-fearing  men  who  on  voyages  between 
watches  read  their  bibles  faithfully  and  when 
weather  would  permit  called  their  crew  togeth¬ 
er  for  morning  prayers  and  yet  with  untroubled 
conscience  sailed  southbound  for  Africa  with 
cargoes  of  Medford  rum  and  northward  with 
a  below  decks  load  of  a  hundred  captured  ne¬ 
groes  for  New- Orleans.  Not  until  1808  was  it 
made  an  illegal  act  to  catch  a  negro  in  Africa 
and  transport  him  to  America,  a  slave,  and 
now  and  again  that  thing  was  done  until  al¬ 


most  the  days  of  our  Civil  War.  In  spite  of 
our  almost  gloomy  questioning  regarding  the 
decay  of  true  religion  and  the  morals  of  our 
younger  generation,  I  think  we  now  order 
things  better  than  that. 

I  did  not  know  it  was  possible  for  the  ocean 
to  be  as  near  asleep  as  it  was  that  day.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  it  was  Columbus  Day  and  we  won¬ 
dered  if  Columbus  had  weather  like  this  that 
morning  436  years  ago  when  in  the  dawn  he 
first  saw  the  shores  of  the  West  Indies 
Islands.  There  was  not  a  puff  of  air  to  ripple 
the  surface  and  the  usually  restless  heave  of 
the  ocean  had  quieted  until  there  was  hardly 
more  than  now  and  then  a  gentle  swash  upon 
the  sand. 

Born  and  bred  among  the  hills  of  eastern 
New^  York,  I  find  it  very  easy  to  worship  at 
the  Shrine  of  Puritanism.  I  give  whole-handed 
assent  to  the  doctrine  that  the  iron  folk  who 
settled  New  England  were  the  finest  racial 
stock  that  ever  fared  forth  to  people  a 
wilderness. 


out  and  straight  as  a  line  drawn 
across  the  map  with  a  ruler,  but 
as  wanderers  should,  we  left  it 
and  took  the  road  that  skirts  the 
ocean  and  strings  together  the  va¬ 
rious  shore  resorts  which  seem  to 
occupy  a  large  part  of  the  coast 
line  between  the  two  cities.  There 
is  mile  after  mile  of  this  seashore 
resort  country,  most  of  it  of  the 
cheapest  and  flimsiest  garish 
wooden  construction  and  set  down 
in  a  sandy  waste.  I  suppose  that 
in  July  and  August  it  is  thronged 
with  people  and  mad  with  merri¬ 
ment,  but  already  in  October  it 
was  practically  deserted  with 
hardly  a  gas  station  open  for  busi¬ 
ness.  It  must  be  infinitely  worse 
when  the  northeast  gales  of  win¬ 
ter  swirl  the  snow  and  spray  down 
these  long  deserted  avenues.  Fur¬ 
ther  south  toward  Boston,  along 
the  famous  North  Shore  drive  are 
some  enormous  summer  hotels  and 
many  lovely  estates  with  homes 
like  castles  looking  out  to  sea.  At 
Kennebunk  we  turned  off  the  road 
and  ran  down  four  miles  to  Ken- 
nebunkport,  just  to  see  a^sleepy 
°C  seaport  town  with  little  left 
except  the  traditions  of  those 
brave  days  when  New  England 


One  of  the  fine  things  about  New  England  is  the  spaciousness  and  rest¬ 
fulness  of  the  old  New  England  villages,  well  illustrated  in  this  picture. 
Note  also  the  typical  New  England  home  and  meeting  house. 


In  one  respect  at  least,  New 
England  greatly  excelled  New 
York  and  that  was  in,  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  her  country  churches. 
There  they  had  a  race  of  boss  car¬ 
penters  who  never  saw  an  archi¬ 
tectural  drawing  nor  heard  of  a 
blue  print  but  who  achieved  a 
singular  success  in  building  white 
wooden  temples  that  were  lovely 
in  line  and  harmonious  in  pro¬ 
portions.  Moreover,  this  charac¬ 
teristic  architecture  seems  seldom 
found  beyond  its  native  province. 
Even  where  the  New  Englander 
migrated  to  new  country — as  he 
did  by  tens  of  thousands,  he  rare¬ 
ly  took  his  church  architecture 
with  him.  Now  and  then  he  did. 
I  think  it  was  somewhere  in  the 
town  of  Coventry  in  Chenango 
County  that  I  recently  saw  a 
church  that  would  be  at  home  if 
transplanted  to  some  village  green 
in  Old  New  England. 

The  country  church  edifice  of 
New  England  at  its  best  is  typi¬ 
cally  of  wood,  painted  white. 
There  are  commonly  two  rows  of 
windows,  the  lower  row  to  light 
the  main  auditorium — the  upper 
to  light  the  gallery.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  ( Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Fast  driving 

gives  oil  its  hardest  test 


Oil  which  lasts  longest  at 
high  speed  lubricates  best 
at  any  speed 

You  will  find  that  the  New  Mobiloil  out¬ 
lasts  other  oils  at  high  speeds.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  New  Mobiloil  will  save  you 
money  in  operating  car,  truck  or  tractor. 


Improved  roads  .  .  .  higher  speed  limits  .  .  .  modern 
engines  .  .  .  have  made  fast  drivers  of  us  all.  And 
probably  you’ve  noticed  that  the  faster  you  drive  the 
higher  the  oil  consumption. 

Our  assurance  that  the  New  Mobiloil  will  stand  up 
better  and  last  longer  than  other  oils  under  high 
speed  is  really  a  conservative  reflection  of  the  speed 
test  records  made  in  thousands  of  miles  of  running  at 
the  Atlantic  City  Speedway.  And  it  is  an  established 
engineering  fact  that  the  oil  which  lasts  longest  and 
stands  up  best  at  high  speed  also  lubricates  best  at 
ANY  speed. 

Repeated  road  and  laboratory  tests  prove  that  when 
lubricated  with  the  New  Mobiloil  engines  commonly 
develop  more  power  than  with  other  oils  of  equal 
viscosity.  In  addition  this  New  Mobiloil  often  reduces 
oil  consumption  as  much  as  50%.  Other  economies 
result  from  fewer  repairs,  less  carbon,  and  time  saved 
in  costly  breakdowns. 

Substantial  quantity  discount 

For  a  season’s  supply  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  in  the  55- 
gallon  and  30-gallon  drums  with  convenient  faucets. 
On  these  large  containers  your  Mobiloil  dealer  will 
give  you  a  substantial  discount.  His  complete  Mobiloil 
Chart  tells  you  the  correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  for  your 
car,  tractor  and  truck. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Makers  of  high-quality  lubricants  for  all  types  of  machinery 


Make  this  chart  your  guide 

It  shows  the  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
certain  prominent  cars.  If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  see  at 
your  dealer’s  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart,  which  rec¬ 
ommends  the  correct  grades  for  all  cats,  trucks,  tractors,  etc 


NAMES  OP 
PASSENGER 

CARS 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Auburn,  6-66 . 

A 

A 

“  8-cyl . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“  other  mod/ls 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Buick  . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Cadillac.. . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

Chandler  Special  Six 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

“  other  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chevrolet . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chrysler,  4-cyl . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“  Imperial... 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

"  ether  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

»  .  \ 

Dodge  Brother*. . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Durant . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Erskine .........  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Essex . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Ford,  Model  A . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Model  T..... 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin  . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Gardner,  8-cyl . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

BB 

BB 

Hudson . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobile . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

La  Salle . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

.... 

Marmon.g-ey! - - - 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

"  other  models 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Moon . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Nash,  Adv.  &  Sp.  6. 

BB 

Art. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

other  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oakland . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Packard. . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Peerless,  72, 90, 91. . . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

“  other  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Pontiac. .  . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Reo . .. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Stearns  Knight,  6-80. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

.... 

.... 

"  oliur  models 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

BB 

BB 

Arc. 

J  (xyi... . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

New 


Weather  Signs  in  May  Time 

By  Charles  A.  Taylor 

ANYBODY  who  wishes  to  believe  in 
weather  proverbs  and  be  perfectly 
happy  in  quoting  the  old  jingles  and 
rhymes  that  have  been  handed  down 
through  all  the  years,  must  live  always 
in  one  place  and  not  stray  far  from 
home.  For  the  weather  proverbs  of 
my  community  and  those  of  your  nei¬ 
ghborhood  have  somehow  got  hopeless¬ 
ly  mixed  and  are  often  so  con¬ 
tradictory  that  they  lead  to  all  kinds 
of  confusion. 

For  instance,  it  must  be  good  to 
have  dry  weather  in  May,  for  the  old 
couplet  says, 

“For  a  dry  wind  in  May 

'Tis  your  duty  to  pray.” 

But  there  is  plenty  of  contrary  evi¬ 
dence  that, 

“A  wet  May 

Brings  a  barn-full  of  hay." 

Or,  as  the  Scotch  say, 

“The  haddocks  (meadows)  are  good 
When  dipped  in  May  Rood." 

And  the  Spanish  have  it, 

“Water  in  May  is  bread  all  the  year." 

Cold  weather  sometime  in  May 
seems  generally  to  have  been  expected 
by  all  our  weatherwise  husbandmen 
who  have  collected  weather  lore  to 
hand  down  from  father  to  son. 


“Till  May  is  out, 

Change  not  a  clout." 

In  other  words,  don’t  change  to  sum¬ 
mer  underwear  until  the  end  of  May. 

“Shear  your  sheep  in  May 

You  shear  them  all  away." 

Or,  “The  tail  of  winter  is  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May,”  and  again,  “Who  shears 
his  sheep  before  St.  Gervatins’  Day, 
May  13,  loves  more  his  wool  than  his 
sheep,”  and, 

“Those  who  bathe  in  May 

Will  soon  be  laid  in  clay.” 

The  French  say  that  there  is  sure  to 
be  frost  on  St.  Mamertins  Day  (May 
11),  on  St.  Pancreas’  Day  (May  12), 
or  on  St.  Gervais’  Day  (May  13). 

One  would  never  suspect  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  being  so  greedy  as  to  seek  the 
ill  health  of  his  people,  that  he  might 
profit  by  more  burial  fees,  yet  we  have 
this  old  libel  against  him, 

“For  a  warm  May 
The  parsons  pray", 

which  accompanies,  “A  hot  May  brings 
a  fat  church  yard.” 

If  your  apples  shrivel  and  drop  off 
the  trees  soon  after  blossom  time,  and 
if  it  happens  during  May  17,  18,  or  19, 
you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  the  work  of 
St.  Dunstan  and  the  devil.  It  all  came 
about  on  account  of  a  very  greedy 
brewer  who  lived  long,  long  ago  in  a 
land  across  the  sea,  who  sold  his  soul 
to  Satan  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
latter  should  cause  all  the  apples  to 
blight  on  one  of  these  three  days,  so 
that  the  farmers  might  not  make  cider 
to  compete  with  St.  Dunstan’ s  brew. 
(That,  of  course,  was  before  prohibi¬ 
tion  days,  but  some  say  that  their  con¬ 
tract  is  still  in  force.  Watch  your 
trees  and  see  if  they  blight  your 

apples.)  , 

Oats,  barley,  and  spring  whear 
should  be  sown  early  enough  to  ge^ 
a  good  start  during  the  moist  wea¬ 
ther  of  May,  but  corn  should  not 
grow  much  until  June. 

“He  who  would  gather  a  crop  of  corn 
Should  not  plant  his  seed  until  Dunstan 
morn  (May  19)". 


It  is  better  to  have  your  bees  swarff 
early.  The  Scotch  say, 

“A  swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a  load  of  hay, 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  June 
Is  worth  a  silver  spoon, 

A  swarm  of  bees  in  July 
Is  not  worth  a  Ry”- 

So,  however  much  you  may  hket< 
gather  May  flowers,  or  dislike  to  n 
I  May  beetle  come  in  at  the  windoj 
and  thump  around  against  the 
chimney  or  get  its  feet  tangle  P 
your  hair  or  scratch  around  on  ?  tg 


bald  place  if  you  have  one;  no  -- 
how  much  you  like  to  go  out  in  0 
orchard  and  revel  in  the  beauty 

fragrance  of  apple  b!?fXy  &5 
should  remember  that,  A  ary 
makes  a  wet  June,”  and  a  w  t 
foretells  dry  weather  in  July,  a  b  b( 
and  September.  So,  if  the  sayi  »\,u, 
true,  May  is  a  good  time  to  keep  j 
eyes  open  that  you  may  kn  _  an( 
to  plan  for  in  the  way  of  cr  p 
weather. 


* 
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Who  Contributes  Most  to  F arm  Success  ? 

Prize  Winning  Letters  from  an  Interesting  Contest 


£/T“^ ARMING  is  different  from  any  other 
IH  business  in  the  world.”  How  much 

A  thought  is  contained  in  the  ten  forego¬ 
ing  words !  Just  a  telegraphic  message 
sent  out  to  all  the  A.  A.  readers,  which  gave  us 
food  for  thought  as  to  just  why  it  is  different 
from  any  other  business,  and  my  answer  is,  sim¬ 
ply  because  it  requires  the  coopera¬ 
tion,  brain  and  muscle  of  both  part¬ 
ners  to  demand  the  emblem  of  success. 

What  is  “success”,  in  referring  to 
farming?  Is  it  success  where  a  large 
bank  account  is  the  only  asset?  Is  it 
success  where  man  alone  says,  “I 
bought  this  farm  and  paid  for  it”  ?  Is 
it  success  where  woman  alone  says, 

“I  manage  this  business ;  I  kept  tour¬ 
ists  to  furnish  my  home”  ?  Can  it  be 
counted  success  where  fine  buildings, 
machinery,  broad  meadows,  and  sleek 
cattle  graze  in  green  pastures,  but  a 
careworn  mother  greets  you,  and  one 
by  one,  you  observe  the  children  leaving  the  farm  ? 

In  expressing  my  opinion,  I  use  the  word 
“Partners”.  I  would  refer  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  not 
to  “madam”  alone  nor  to  “mister  alone,  but 
by  using  the  little  conjunction  “and”.  Therein 
lies  the  solution.  Why?  Benjamin  Franklin 
said,  “We  must  all  hang  together,  or  we 
will  all  fyang  separately”.  True,  many  will 
say,  but  how  often  do  we  see  man  alone 
building  up  a  successful  farm  business,  or  how 
often  do  we  see  splendid  farms  worked  entirely 
by  women?  But,  is  the  whole  enterprise  being 
looked  after?  How  about  the  residence?  Is  it 
kept  alive  with  happy  smiling  faces,  keen  for 
work,  as  well  as  play?  Is  it  guarded  and  guided 
by  the  calm  man  of  the  outer  world,  who  returns 


at  evening  to  find  the  smiling  face  of  his  life 
partner,  who  has  proved  an  inspiration  to  him 
all  through  the  toil  of  the  day,  who  aids  him  in 
the  hospitality  extended  to  the  many  friends  of 
that  outer  world  and  which  stamps  him  as  a 
“good  neighbor”? 

Do  we  find  real  success  on  the  farm  where 


woman  is  alone,  the  “main  spoke  in  the  wheel  ?” 
Is  there  not  just  a  little  something,  sort  of  un- 
definable,  lacking? 

Widows  are  often  left  with  families  of  small 
children  when  a  Higher  Hand  has  removed  the 
father,  and  they  toil  on  and  rear  fine  men  and 
women.  Great  honor  is  due  them,  but  from  my 
point  of  view,  there  is  not  the  sort  of  success 
which  comes  from  a  man  and  woman  stepping 
along  on  a  50-50  basis,  aiding  each  other  over 
the  rough  spots  of  life.  Mary  may  need  a  new 
dress,  or  an  electric  iron,  but  the  grain  crop 
failed.  Is  it  not  splendid  of  John  to  spend  a  few 
days  indoors  helping  Mary  paint  and  paper  the 
four  upstairs  rooms,  thereby  proving  his  ability 


and  adding  enough  to  the  family  purse  by  saving 
a  mechanic’s  wages,  so  that  on  the  next  trip  to 
the  city  he  will  see  that  Mary  has  the  iron  and 
the  new  gown  also?  And  was  it  not  fine  of  Mary 
during  haying  season,  instead  of  attending  the 
annual  yacht  races  over  at  the  club,  to  don  her 
knickers  and  spend  the  afternoon  raking  in  the 
hay  field?  How  pleased  John  was, 
and  the  downpour  of  rain  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  proved  what  a  little  extra  help 
meant  in  saving  a  crop,  and  also  the 
worth  of  cooperation. 

Neither  phases  of  work  detracted 
from  the  dignity  of  either  man  or 
wife,  but  only  added  to  the  strength 
of  the  cooperation,  whether  it  be  in 
papering,  raking  hay,  milking  the 
cows,  keeping  tourists,  extra  canning, 
time  in  the  garden,  washing  dishes, 
or  any  other  of  the  countless  tasks 
necessary  to  contribute  to  the  farm 
enterprise,  by  father,  mother,  man  or 
wife,  son  or  daughter.  After  fifteen  years 
of  experience  as  a  partner,  I  find  that  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  is  absolutely  necessary 
as  one  contribution  to  the  business,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  not  found  in  every  trade  or  profession. 
Farming  as  a  profession  has  at  last  come  into  its 
own,  the  one  profession  founded  in  those  other 
days.  Tilling  the  soil,  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
God’s  handiwork,  building  up  a  future  strong¬ 
hold  for  American  agriculture  in  the  glowing 
faces  of  sons  and  daughters,  meeting  the  pub¬ 
lic  with  a  hand  clasp,  and  best  of  all  enjoying  each 
other’s  companionship  and  cooperation,  these  are 
some  of  the  things  which  entitle  a  business  to 
( Continued  on  Page  22) 


A  Pleasant  Job 

IT  was  a  big  job  for  the  editorial  staff  to  read  all  of  the  many  letters 
which  came  from  both  men  and  women  in  our  contest,  “Who  Makes 
the  Greatest  Contribution  to  the  Success  of  the  Whole  farm  Enterprise, 
the  Man  or  the  Woman?”,  but  we  do  not  know  when  we  have  done  any¬ 
thing  that  was  more  interesting  or  inspiring. 

We  only  wish  we  had  room  to  print  all  of  the  letters,  for  all  of 
them  were  well  worth  reading.  The  prize  winners  and  a  few  others  are 
on  this  page,  and  we  will  print  more  later. 

Perhaps  the  finest  thing  about  most  of  the  letters  was  the  note  of 
unselfishness  which  ran  through  them,  the  willingness  to  give  credit  to 
the  other  team  mate  for  what  success  had  been  achieved. 

But  read  and  ju^ge  for  yourselves. 


Raising  Calves  on  Dry  Grain 


Producers  of  Fluid  Milk  May  Maintain  Their  Herds  At  a  Reasonable  Cost 


MOST  Of  the  dairy  animals  in  this  country 
are  raised  by  farmers  as  a  by-product  and 
are  sold  at  a  price  below  the  actual  cost  of 
raising  them.  These  animals  are  being  sold 
in  the  east  for  good  prices  at  the  present  time. 
On  the  surface,  dairymen  buying  these  cows  at 
an  average  of  $200.00  per  head,  think  they  are 
practicing  economy  by  replacing  their  worn-out 
animals  by  purchase  instead  of  raising  them.  On 
proper  analysis  of  this  problem  it  has  been  found 
that  the  dairymen  who  are  purchasing  replace¬ 
ments  are  not  increasing  the  average  milk  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow.  Some  of  them  are  holding  their 
own  and  the  majority  of  them  are  decreasing 
their  average  production.  This  condition  can  not 
exist  unless  we  wish  to  support  our  cows 
instead  of  having  them  support  us. 

Aside  from  the  decrease  in  production 
®  the  majority  of  instances,  men  who 
continually  purchase  their  replacements 
are  generally  keeping  their  animals  in  an 
uncertain  balance  in  as  far  as  the  dis¬ 
use  question  is  concerned.  The  whole 
gamut  of  disease  factors  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  from  tuberculosis,  abortion  and 
mastitis  to  cowpox.  When  a  dairyman  is 
raising  all  his  own  replacements  the  dis¬ 
use  factor  is  under  comparative  control 
and  where  an  intelligent  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  is  carried  on  the  average  produc- 
don  is  increased. 

Even  though  these  facts  have  been 
recognized  by  dairymen  for  years  they 
are  still  willing  to  gamble  on  the  pro¬ 
position  because  they  do  not  want  to 
Pother  with  calf  raising,  first ;  because 
^hole  milk  is  an  expensive  calf  feed, 


By  G.  B.  BENDER 

N.  J.  State  College  of  Agriculture 

second;  the  digestive  troubles  encountered  with 
gruel  feeding  where  strict  attention  is  not  paid 
to  sanitation,  regularity  of  feeding  and  tempera¬ 
tures  of  the  feed  and  third ;  the  labor  factor. 

Recognizing  the  conditions  which  were  facing 
the  dairymen  unless  they  changed  their  methods 
and  began  to  raise  calves  from  their  best  cows 
bred  to  the  best  bulls,  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  decided  on  a  program 
of  calf  feeding  research  which  was  hoped  to  re¬ 
duce  the  labor  costs,  feed  costs  and  bother  of  calf 
raising.  In  attacking  this  problem  a  definite 


standard  was  established  i.e.,  (1),  a  minimum  of 
whole  milk  was  to  be  fed,  (2)  the  animals  were 
to  subsist  on  a  dry  grain  mixture  and  a  legume 
bay,  (3)  the  calves  should  be  free  from  digestive 
disorders,  (4)  the  calves  had  to  be  normal  for 
weight  and  height  at  six  months  of  age,  (5)  the 
method  had  to  reduce  the  labor  and  feed  costs. 

After  years  of  experimental  work,  using  nu¬ 
merous  grain  combinations  and  milk  substitutes, 
a  ration  was  developed  which  fulfilled  these  re¬ 
quirements  in  every  detail.  In  view  of  the  re¬ 
sponse  which  it  has  met  in  New  Jersey  where 
over  three  hundred  dairymen  are  feeding  it,  we 
feel  that  it  has  answered  the  question  of  the  calf 
raising  problem.  The  ration  as  developed  con¬ 
sists  of : 

100  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal 
150  lbs.  ground  oats 

50  lbs.  Soluble  blood  flour  (not  blood  meal) 

50  lbs.  wheat  bran 
50  lbs.  linseed  oil  meal 
4  lbs.  finely  pulverized  steamed  bone  meal 
4  lbs.  finely  pulverized  limestone 
4  lbs.  salt 

This  ration  must  be  fed  with  the  best 
quality  of  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  for  the 
best  results. 

The  method  of  feeding  is  as  follows: 
Feed  whole  milk  for  the  first  four 
weeks,  the  maximum  being  6  pounds  a 
day. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  accustom 
the  calves  to  the  grain  mixture  by  rub¬ 
bing  some  on  their  muzzles  after  the 
milk  feeding.  Allow  them  to  pick  at  hay. 
Allow  them  access  to  all  the  grain  they 
care  for  and  at  the  fourth  week  reduce 
the  milk  and  give  them  all  the  fresh 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


A  six  months  old  show  calf  raised  at  Forsgate  Farms  on  the 
New  Jersey  Dry  Crain  Mixture. 
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~  tyT  '' :  '  '  responsibility  of  the  whole  community,  including  trict.  Farmers  will  wake  up  some  day,  but  un- 

the  cities,  as  it  is  of  the  dairymen  themselves.  fortunately  it  may  be  too  late.  I  his  situation  is 
—  wmVrlllL  ,  .  .  .  ,  one  reason  why  we  have  been  interested  in  the 

AGRICTIT^riTl^TcSil^  av  a/i  ,  t7  proposal  to  establish  a  New  York  State  optional 

U  Ms*.  [Name  lour  Master  banner  brand  described  in  these  Columns  in  a  recent 

Founded  1842  rv  ID  you  notice  our  call  in  the  April  27th  issue  lss,Hf-  .... 

Henry  morgenthau,  je. . Publisher  Lf  for  nominations  for  Master  Farmers  for  The  plan  contemplates  the  exclusive  appropri- 

e.  r.  Eastman . Editor  T020?  Tf  not  turn  bark  to  the  Fditnrial  Pao-p  ation  by  legislative  action  ot  a  brand  name,  to  be 

Hugh  L.  Cosline . Associate  Editor  11  not,  min  Dack  10  me  IiailOi iai  I  abe  ,  .  vrew  York  State  farm  nrnHnct 

Fred  w.  Ohm . Market  Editor  of  that  issue  and  read  the  qualifications  for  a  appnea.  to  ari-  tork  otai  taim  pioauct 

Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett  -  -  -  Household  Editor  T7arrnPr  nnr1  If  ,.ni1  rar~  which  IS  produced  and  packed  under  Conditions 

Robert  D.  Merrill  ------  Advertising  Manager  IVlaSter  rarmer,  ana  It  you  care  tO,  Send  in  yOUl  1  ,  , 

e.  c.  weathirby  - . Circulation  Manager  nomination  of  friend  or  neighbor.  guaranteeing  the  meeting  of  certain  stipulated 

Jared  Van  ST"r  Gilbert  Gusier  Briefly,  to  have  consideration,  a  nominee  for  high  standards  the  thought  being  to  have  this 

g;  i  gSJitt  ”atHnHf?ceoncI  a  Master  Farmer  must  be  a  successful  farmer  b,;and  "ame>  wherever  used,  to  be  a  hall-mark 

Am°s  Klrny  ^>iHk|f’so+n  from  a  dollars  and  cents  standpoint.  He  must  be  0  dua  1  W1 

h.  l.  Bailey _ n.  m.  Flagg  a  man  liked  and  respected  by  his  neighbors,  and  .  „  .  . 

Our  Advertisers  Guaranteed  one  who  has  made  some  contribution  to  his  com-  What  the  Harm  Acreage  Will 

•  ,Thu  American  agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  munity  and  state.  And  last  of  all,  he  must  be  an  v  Be  This  Year 

which  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest.  .  -  .  .  ,  ,  , 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  excellent  homemaker,  a  good  llUSband  and  a  r't-rit-.  PdTirM-flnrr  Dm i-/-1  r\ f  TTnitod 

honest  treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers.  '  j  {~fUPr  I  rriv  wrop  xvepoiung  DUd  u  o  me  uniiea 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  pur-  &OJU  iamer.  _  J,  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  col- 

list  mak°Ugood  *iyhe n  et  he  'SieTurf^cdls^S  °nI>’  ‘e"  or ‘welv^  “en  be  named  in  our  ]ected  in  formation  f rom  50,000  producers  on 
n°t  to 1  be  as  advertised.  I929  hst  tor  New  \ ork.  The  judges  aie  going  die  probable  acreage  of  various  crops  to  be 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  to  be  rigid  in  their  examination  of  qualifications,  pianted  in  1929.  Of  course,  too  much  dependence 

Spring  from  our  advertisers. . .  .  so,  to  avoid  disappointments,  consider  your  can-  cannot  be  put  on  these  figures  because  old  man 

«^SESPSgSS^Sr  AT°belaiddraeSr l,h°err  ^  "T 11  before  you  name  him.  Your  name  will  Weather  cannot  be  predicted,  and  he  has  more 

10  N.  Cherry  Street  Poughkeepsie,  or  de  considered  confidential,  and  will  never  be  men-  influence  on  production  than  all  other  factors 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  tioned>  unless  y°u  so  desire-  Nominations  will  put  together. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  December  3,  1927,  at  close  June  ISt.  _  However,  from  the  figures  which  the  Depart- 

Marhh°6f  is*06  at  Poughkeepsie’  N-  Y->  under  Act  of  ‘  *  "  * '  ment  has  collected,  it  is  found  that  farmers  ex- 

Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance,  $1  a  year,  A  Story  of  Your  Own  Section  pect  to  increase  greatly  their  acreage  of  beans, 

forewnyet2Sa  fvJar$2’  five  years  for  53 '  Canadian  and  _  _  _  „  .  .  .  .  .  spring  wheat,  tobacco,  and  cabbage  in  certain 

foreign,  $2  a  year.  \I7  E  know  from  our  letters  that  thousands  ot  apeass  Therefore)  the  Department  warns  farmers 

Vol.  123  May  11,  1929  No.  19  *  *  °U1  *°,  <s  cnJ°)  die  American  Agricul-  diat  )-bere  may  be  a  jarge  over-production  and 

r= — "  :  turist  s  senal  stones.  Occasionalh  some-  resulting  low  prices  for  these  crops.  Caution  is 

Prices  and  the  Milk  Supply  one  obiects  becau,se  the  ms!alments  areu  sh°W  but  indicated. 

P  row  tv  \  we  believe  that  short  instalments  are  better  than  The  combined  acreage  of  the  principal  feed 

ROFESSOR  V.  L.  FIart  of  the  Farm  Man-  iong  ones,  for  people  who  are  busy.  The  farmers  grains  such  as  corn>  oats  and  bariey,  as  now 

agement  Department  of  Cornell  predicts  good  wife  or  father  himself  can  sit  down  for  a  few  pianned,  is  unchanged  from  the  acreage  liar- 
milk  prices  for  next  talk  This  is  indeed  good  minutes’  rest  between  spells  and  read  the  entire  tested  last  year,  and  is  about  3  per  cent  above 

news,  lor  good  prices  are  the  best  and  the  surest  instalment  of  one  of  our  stories,  when  it  would  tbat  Gf  ^27  Tame  hay  acreage  will  be  about  a 

way  ot  getting  enough  milk  during  the  short  n0t  be  possible  if  it  were  longer.  3  per  cent  increase  over  1928.  Potato  growers 

Pe”Ocl.  .  Read  the  big  instalment  on  the  next  page  be-  indicate  that  they  intend  to  plant  about  10.6  per 

We  have  had  some  letters  objecting  to  our  re-  ginning  the  “Plains  of  Abraham”  by  James  Oli-  cent  less  than  the  acreage  harvested  last  year, 

cent  editorial  entitled,  “More  Pay  Will  Bring  ver  Curwood.  If  once  started,  we  guarantee  you  Tbe  Department  states  that  with  average 

More  Milk  in  which  we  tried  to  show  that  the  will  see  it  through  to  the  finish.  It  will  be  of  in-  weather  conditions  this  acreage  would  produce 

chief  reason  why  there  is  a  shortage  of  milk  dur-  terest  to  all  rural  people  and  especially  to  those  somewhere  around  390,000,000  bushels,  a  pro- 

ing  the  fall  is  the  fact  that  milk  prices  have  been  wbo  bve  \n  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  North  duction  which  would  furnish  about  the  usual 

too  low,  compared  with  summer  prices.  Our  point  Country,  for  many  of  you  are  now  living  on  supply  of  potatoes  after  the  heavy  holdings  from 

is  that  summer  prices  should  not  be  any  less  than  farms  where  the  old  French  and  Indian  fights  the  1928  crop  are  off  the  market, 
they  are,  but  that  prices  for  winter  milk  should  once  raged.  < 

be  considerably  more,  and  now  our  point  is  well  - -  —  • - 

proven  by  figures  published  by  the  Farm  Man-  Eastern  Farmers  Are  Losin°‘  Bees  Are  Necessary  in  the  Orchard 

MfpriSs  Sofm,lk1orSeNoi  Their  Markets  S  W  HO  among  the  orchards  of  o,de„  times 

vember,  December,  and  January  during  1924-28  “I  think  American  Agriculturist  would  be  serving  *  *  .ever  ^ ou  cl  “.avJf  &uesse  .  -  *?  ? 

bave  been  onlv  ner  cent  above  the  ioio-iu  a  useful  purpose  if  it  would  run  a  series  of  articles  importance  of  bees  at  pollination  tir  ■ 

.  ..  .?  d  -b  r  j  T  bearing  on  the  necessity  of  improving  the  New  Modern  science  teaches  us  that  without  bees  to 

prices,  while  the  prices  for  May,  June  and  July  York  State  pack  in  order  to  hold  the  markets  which  irpn^fer  the  nollen  there  would  be  very  little 

milk  from  1924-28  have  been  76  per  cent  above  should  be  ojs  .  ££ *  a,’ ^mosCrieies  Nearly  alkkieties  of 

TQTO-ia  nrices  ‘  Only  today  I  have  been  m  conference  with  two  11  ,  •>  .  i  •  t. 

Nevertheless  we  fullv  aeree  with  tbe  arp-u-  wholesale  egg  men  from  New  York  City.  Incident-  apples  are  self-sterile,  and  even  varieties  i 

JSIevertheless,  we  lull}  agree  with  the  argu  ally>  they  told  me  that  there  had  been  virtually  no  are  self-fertile  produce  more  fruit  when  cross- 

ment  that  we  must  get  more  nnlk  for  this  com-  improvement  in  the  pack  of  New  York  State  eggs  pollinated  with  another  variety. 

ing  November,  no  matter  what  the  price  is.  There  in  twenty  years,  and  that  the  condition  in  which  1  u  orowrers  are  paying  more  and  more  at- 

,s  no  mistake  about  the  danger  from  western  -ny^the  « ^ignments^m  upstate  reach  ^  of  Vtabfishing  hives  of  bees 

milk  and  cream.  It  the  New  York  City  authori-  B  A  New  York.  in  or  near  their  orchards  in  blossom  time  by 

ties  are  once  forced  to  inspect  outside  sources  _  -E  hasten  to  tell  the  writer  of  tbe  above  let.  either  keeping  the  bees  themselves  or  hiring  some 

and  allow  new  supplies  to  come  m  urmg  e  yy  ter  that  we  have  been  trying  to  bring  this  bee-keeper  to  furnish  them  while  the)  ar 

short  period,  we  can  be  veiy  certain  that  it  wu  problem  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  for  needed.  The  minimum  number  of  colonies  an 

not  be  possible  to  shut  these  supplies  off  at  wil,  years>  Recently  there  have  been  several  market  acre  for  successful  pollination  is  one,  and 
with  the  result  that  prices  to  our  f aimers  will  be  j-ldps  conducted  by  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  farmers  colonies  should  be  scattered  throughout  tie 
even  lower  than  they  are  at  present.  from  the  different  counties  to  visit  the  New  York  orchard. 

- •  —  •  ■* -  markets.  Every  man  who  has  been  in  these  mar-  '  "*  "  * ' 

Good  for  New  Jersey  kets  has  reached  the  same  conclusion,  that  we  Eastman’s  Chestnut 

y  have  held  for  years,  that  eastern  farmers  are  _  _  ...  .  u  A-i  on 

WE  hope  every  New  Jersey  dairyman  noticed  killing  their  own  goose  by  bad  marketing  meth-  ¥  the'riading  of  the  prize  winning 

our  article  on  the  New  Jersey  news  page  ods_  including  especially  grading  and  packing,  f.^rs  thatcamN.  oTco  nest  “Who  Makes  the 
of  last  week  telling  of  the  increased  in-  and  tbat  as  a  result  outsiders  are  rapidly  getting  ^tters  that  came  in  our  contest,  f  the 

demnities  for  cattle  condemned  for  TB.  The  last  these  markets  away  from  us.  We  sometimes  Greatest  Contribution  to  tjie 

legislature  passed  a  law  increasing  the  indemni-  think  we  are  too  near  to  the  big  eastern  cities  for  ^  hole  Enterpi  lse,  1  Page 

ties  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  appraised  our  own  good.  Woman?,  The  prize  liters  are  printed  on  1 

value,  and  the  Assembly  has  made  an  additional  A  western  farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  3  °f  tills  issue,  and  moi  e  good  o 
appropriation  of  $100,000  to  cover  this  extra  ex-  freight  on  poorly  graded  and  poorly  packed  stuff  ed  later.  ,  •  rontest. 

oense.  We  understand  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  way  across  the  American  continent,  but  the  east-  In  reading  some  of  these  letters  1 

the  Senate  will  approve  it.  ern  farmer  has  comparatively  little  freight  to  I  was  reminded  of  the  following:  g 

The  law  will  become  effective  July  1,  and  will  pay,  and  as  a  result  too  many  eastern  farmers  Say,  looky  hya(>  Rastus,  you  kno\  ^  ) 

apply  to  cattle  tested  after  that  period.  try  to  dump  everything,  good,  bad  and  indiffer-  doing’  ?  You  is  goin  away  _fo  ^  a  week  and  . 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  New  Jer-  ent,»on  the  markets.  am  t  a  stick  o  wood  cut  foi.de  lious  .  ,  j 

sey  dairy  industry.  Such  a  law  was  highly  needed.  If  you  do  not  believe  this,  all  you  need  to  do  #  “Wed:  Y’hat  yon-all  whmm  about,  wo 
The  campaign  against  TB  is  just  as  much  the  ns"  walk  through  the  New  York  wholesale  dis-  am  t  takm  de  axe  wid  me,  am  I. 


/ 
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The  Plains  of  Abraham—- *y  j*™*  curbed 


CHAPTER  I 

ON  a  sunny  afternoon  in  May,  1749, 
a  dog,  a  boy,  a  man,  and  a  woman 
bad  crossed  the  oak  opens  of  Tonteur’s 
Hill  and  were  trailing  toward  the  deep¬ 
er  wilderness  of  the  French  frontier 
westward  of  the  Richelieu  and  Lake 
Champlain — the  dog  first,  the  boy  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  man  next,  and  the  woman 
last. 

It  was  a  reversal  of  proper  form, 
Tonteur  had  growled  as  he  watched 
them  go.  A  fool’s  way  of  facing  a 
savage-infested  country  that  had  no 
end.  The  man  should  have  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  precious  column  with 
his  long  gun  ready  and  his  questing 
eyes  alert;  the  woman  next,  to  watch 
and  guard  with  him ;  then  the  boy  and 
the  dog,"  if  such  nuisances  were  to  be 
tolerated  in  travel  of  this  kind,  with 
evening  coming  on. 

Tonteur  was  the  one-legged  warrior 
seigneur  from  whose  grist  mill  down 
in  the  valley  the  four  were  going  home. 

His  eyes  had  followed  the  woman 
with  a  subdued  and  appraising  hunger 
in  them.  Henri  Bulain  was  a  strange 
man,  he  had  thought.  He  might  be  a 
little  crazy,  might  even  be  a  fool.  But 
he  was  also  a  very  lucky  husband  to 
possess  a  woman  with  the  sweet  face 
and  form  and  the  divinely  chaste  heart 
of  Catherine,  his  wife. 

Jeems  was  a  fortunate  boy  to  have 
her  for  a  mother. 

Even  the  dog  was  a  scoundrel  for 
luck.  An  Indian  dog  at  that.  A  sneak¬ 
ing,  good-for-nothing  dog.  A  wreck  of 
a  dog  without  a  soul,  to  be  fed  by  her, 
petted  by  her,  smiled  at  by  her — as  he 
had  seen  her  smile. 

Tonteur  had  prodded  the  heel  of  his 
wooden  leg  into  the  soft  earth  as  they 
disappeared  across  his  meadow  bottom 
lands.  The  King  of  France  had  hon¬ 
oured  him,  and  he  was  first  of  the  long 
string  of  heroic  fighting  barons  settled 
along  the  Richelieu  to  hold  the  English 
and  their  red  barbarians  back.  He  was 
Doorkeeper  to  the  waterway  that  led 
straight  to  the  heart  of  New  France.  If 
the  English  came  with  their  scalping 
fiends,  the  Mohawks  and  the  Senecas, 
hey  would  have  to  pass  over  him  first 
of  all.  No  general  could  be  giv- 
greater  distinction  than  that. 
Honour.  Wealth.  A  wide  domain  over 
'diich  he  was  king. 

And  yet — 

He  envied  Henri  Bulain. 

*  *  * 

It  was  the  hour  when  birds  were 
singing  softly.  Morning  had  heard 
their  defiance,  a  glorious  and  fearless 
challenge  of  feathered  minstrelsy  to  all 
the  spirits  of  darkness;  but  with  late 
afternoon,  sunset,  evening,  these  same 
slim-throated  songsters  found  a  note 
°f  gratitude  and  of  prayer  in  their 
chastened  voices.  A  thrush  sang  that 
"ay  now.  A  catbird’s  melody  joined 
t-  Silver-throated  brush  warblers  piped 
their  subdued  hymns  in  the  thickets. 
Flowers  crushed  underfoot.  In  the  open 
^aces  they  carpeted  the  earth  with 
j*hite  and  pink  and  blue.  Flowers  and 
“irds  and  peace — a  world  filled  with  a 
^dining  sun — a  smiling  heaven  of 
“tue  over  the  tree-tops — and  with  them 
ad°g,  a  boy,  a  man,  and  a  woman  ad¬ 
vancing  westward. 

Three  of  these,  even  the  dog,  Tonteur 

envied. 

This  dog  had  a  name  which  fitted 
lttl>  Tonteur  had  thought.  For  he  was 
a  Wreck  of  a  dog — even  more  a 
Wreck  than  the  splendid  seigneur  him- 
Self,  with  his  stub  of  a  shot-off  leg  and 
ahreast  that  bore  sword  marks  which 
"ould  have  killed  an  ordinary  man. 
a  dog,  first  of  all  was  big  and  bony 
11  gaunt,  a  physical  ensemble  of 
ugh-edged  joints  and  craggy  muscles 
of  h  Came  ky  nature  and  not  because 
hunger.  He  was  a  homely  dog,  so 
homely  that  one  could  not 


help  loving  him  at  sight.  His  hair  was 
bristly  and  unkempt.  His  paws  were 
huge.  His  jaws  were  long  and  lank, 
and  his  ears  were  relics  of  many  a 
hard-fought  battle  with  other  beasts  of 
his  kind.  His  tail  was  half  gone,  which 
left  him  only  a  stub  to  wag.  He  walked 
with  a  limp,  a  heavy,  never-failing  limp 
that  seemed  to  shake  his  long  body 
from  end  to  end,  for  his  left  fore  paw — 
like  Tonteur’s  foot —  was  missing.  A 
crooked,  cheery,  inartistic,  lovable  dog 
to  whom  the  woman — in  a  moment’s 
visioning  of  the  fitness  of  things — had 
given  the  name  of  Odds-and-Ends. 

So  Tonteur  was  half  right  in  think- 


himself  with  painstaking  care  for 
Marie  Antoinette’s  eyes  should  she 
happen  to  see  him !  That  was  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  it.  He  had  put  on  his  new  doe¬ 
skin  suit  on  this  day  when  they  were 
going  to  Tonteur’s  mill  for  a  bag  of 
meal.  He  carried  a  gun  which  was  two 
inches  longer  than  himself.  A  big 
powderhorn  swung  at  his  waist,  in  his 
belt  was  a  knife  and  over  his  shoulder 
hung  the  most  treasured  of  his  posses¬ 
sions,  a  slim  ash  bow  and  a  quiver 
filled  with  arrows.  He  had  worn  his 
coonskin  cap  of  fur  in  spite  of  the 
warmth  of  the  day,  because  it  looked 
better  than  the  lighter  one,  which  was 


Do  Not  Miss  the  First  Installment  of 

“ The  Plains  of  Abraham  ’ 

THE  Plains  of  Abraham  has  all  the  qualifications  on  which  we  judge 
a  good  story  before  it  is  allowed  to  appear  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  It  is  interesting,  thrilling  and  clean  and  at  the  same  time  the 
scene  of  the  story,  which  by  the  way  is  historically  correct,  is  laid  right 
in  New  York  State. 

The  story  gives  its  readers  a  new  slant  on  the  character  of  the 
Indians  that  once  roamed  over  this  section.  The  author,  James  Oliver 
Curwood,  says: 

“My  great-grandmother  was  a  Mohawk,  and  it  is  with  pardonable 
pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  find  myself  able  to  present  to  the  public 
an  occasional  evidence  of  the  nobler  side  of  Indian  character,  sup¬ 
pressed  through  a  period  of  centuries  by  the  white  man’s  egoism  and 
prejudice.  The  Indian  was  the  greatest  of  all  friends,  the  greatest  of 
all  patriots,  the  greatest  of  all  lovers  of  his  country.  Despoiled,  sub¬ 
jugated,  annihilated,  he  died  a  savage.” 

We  are  giving  you  a  long  installment  this  week  in  order  to  give 
you  the  setting  of  the  story.  Do  not  fail  to  read  it. 


Vlessly 


ing  of  him  as  a  wreck  of  a  dog,  but  in 
one  other  thing  he  was  wrong.  The 
dog  did  have  a  soul— a  soul  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  boy,  his  master.  That 
soul  had  a  great  scar  seared  upon  it 
by  hunger  and  abuse  in  an  Indian 
camp  where  Henri  Bulain  had  found 
him  four  years  before,  and  from  which, 
out  of  pity  for  a  dying  creature,  he 
had  taken  him  home  to  Jeems.  It  was 
a  scar  cut  deep  by  clubs  and  kicks,  a 
wound  that  had  never  healed  and  that 
made  the  dog  what  he  was — a  tireless 
and  suspicious  hunter  of  scents  and 
sounds  in  the  woods. 

He  was  always  ahead  by  a  step  or 
two,  even  when  the  song  of  birds  and  a 
softly  stirring  melody  of  peace  filled 
the  day.  He  was  ahead  this  afternoon. 
Of  the  four  who  were  filing  westward, 
he  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  who 
watched  and  listened  for  danger  to 
come  out  of  the  beauty  and  stillness  of 
the  world  about  them.  Now  and  then 
he  glanced  up  at  his  master.  Trouble 
lay  in  the  boy’s  face  and  eyes,  and  the 
dog  sensed  it  after  a  little  and  whined 
in  a  questioning  way  in  his  throat. 

Daniel  James  Bulain  was  the  boy’s 
name,  but  from  babyhood  his  mother 
had  called  him  Jeems.  He  was  twelve 
and  weighed  twenty  pounds  more  than 
his  dog.  Odds-and-Ends,  called  Odd 
for  short,  weighted  sixty,  if  the  scales 
in  Tonteur’s  gristmill  were  right.  One 
would  have  known  the  dog  and  the  boy 
belonged  together  even  had  they  been 
in  a  crowd,  for  if  Odd  was  a  battered 
old  warrior,  the  boy,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  every  evidence  of  an  ambition  to 
achieve  a  similar  physical  condition. 

“Why,  he’s  dressed  up  like  a  bold, 
bad  pirate  come  to  abduct  my  little  girl 
and  hold  her  for  ransom,”  Tonteur  had 
roared,  down  in  the  valley,  and  Jeems’s 
father  had  joined  the  baron  in  his 
laughter;  then,  to  make  the  thing 
worse,  Tonteur  had  turned  him  round 
and  round,  slowly  and  appraisingly, 
with  lovely  little  Marie  Antoinette 
looking  on,  her  dainty  nose  upturned  in 
patrician  disdain  —  and  with  Paul 
Tache,  her  detestable  cousin  from  the 
great  city  of  Quebec,  openly  leering 
and  grimacing  at  him  from  behind  her 
back.  And  this  after  he  had  prepared 


stripped,  and  in  this  cap  was  a  long 
turkey  feather.  Odd,  the  dog,  was 
proud  of  his  martial-looking  master, 
but  he  could  not  understand  the  change 
that  had  come  over  the  boy  or  why  he 
was  going  home  with  such  a  strangely 
set  and  solemn  face. 

Henry  Bulain  was  aching  to  describe 
the  little  scene  to  his  wife  as  soon  as 
Jeems  was  out  of  hearing.  But  Henri 
was  always  seeing  either  the  bright  or 
the  funny  side  of  things.  That  was 
one  reason  why  Catherine  had  married 
him,  and  it  was  why  she  loved  him 
now  even  more  than  fifteen  years  ago, 
before  Jeems  was  born.  It  was  the 
big  and  all-embracing  reason  why  the 
wilderness  with  its  trees  and  flowers 
and  dangers  loved  Henri  Bulain.  It 
was  because  he  loved  life — loved  it  in 
such  a  vastly  inclusive  and  mysterious¬ 
ly  trustful  way  that  Louis  Edmond 
Tonteur,  the  lion-hearted  baron  of  the 
seigneurie,  had  called  him  a  fool  for 
his  simplicity  and  predicted  the  day 
when  his  scalp  and  those  of  his  wife 
and  boy  would  adorn  the  small  round 
hoops  of  the  savages. 

From  her  position  behind  the  dog, 
the  boy,  and  the  man,  Catherine  Bulain 
looked  upon  her  world  with  a  joyous 
and  unafraid  pride.  No  boy,  in  her 
opinion,  could  equal  Jeems,  and  no  man 
her  husband.  That  challenge  always 
lay  in  her  dark  eyes,  rich  with  sleeping 
lights  because  love  was  there.  One 
could  see  and  feel  her  happiness,  and 
as  Tonteur  secretly  built  up  the  fire  of 
his  yearning  when  he  was  alone  so  she 
loved  to  exult  in  her  own  possessions 
when  her  men  folk  were  ahead  and 
could  not  see  all  that  came  and  went  in 
her  face.  This  desire  to  hold  within 
herself  some  small  and  sacred  part  of 
her  rejoicing  was  because  she  was 
English  and  not  French.  That  was 
why  Daniel  James  had  an  English 
name,  inherited  from  her  father,  who 
had  been  a  New  England  schoolmaster 
and  afterward  an  agent  of  the  Penns 
down  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  on  the 
frontier  of  that  far  province  that  Henri 
had  found  and  married  her  two  years 
before  her  father’s  death.* 

(Daniel  James  Adams,  Catherine’s 

father,  was  killed,  in  a  feud  between  a 


village  of  Tuscaroras  and  a  rival  village 
of  Delawares,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
summer  of  1736.) 

“And  for  fifteen  years  you  have 
been  growing  younger  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful,”  he  was  fond  of  telling  her. 
“What  a  tragedy  it  will  be  when  I  am 
old  and  bent  and  you  are  still  a  girl!” 

It  was  true  that  Catherine  did  not 
look  her  thirty-five  years.  Her  face, 
as  well  as  her  eyes,  was  young  with 
the  softness  and  radiant  changeable¬ 
ness  of  girlhood,  and  especially  on  this 
Thursday  afternoon  when  she  walked 
behind  her  boy  and  her  husband  from 
the  Richelieu  bottom  lands.  The  climb 
over  Tonteur’s  Hill  had  brought  a  flush 
to  her  cheeks,  and  with  the  glow  of 
the  sun  in  her  glossy  hair  she  was  a 
witching  picture  for  Henri  to  look  back 
on  now  and  then  as  he  shifted  the 
heavy  bag  of  meal  from  one  shoulder 
to  the  other. 

Tonteur  was  aware,  possibly  even 
more  than  Henri  Bulain,  that  Cather¬ 
ine’s  adoration  of  her  men  folk  and  of 
everything  that  went  with  them,  even 
to  the  primitive  discomforts  of  the 
wilderness  life  which  had  claimed  her, 
was  built  up  against  a  background  of 
something  more  than  merely  being  the 
mate  of  a  man  and  the  mother  of  a 
son.  Culture  and  learning  and  broad¬ 
ness  of  vision  and  thought,  nurtured 
in  her  first  by  a  gentle  mother,  and, 
after  her  death,  developed  and 
strengthened  by  a  schoolmaster  father, 
had  given  to  her  a  medium  of  priceless 
value  by  which  to  measure  happiness. 
Sometimes  she  yearned  a  little  for  the 
things  outside  this  happiness — dream¬ 
ed  of  brocades  with  gold  embroidery, 
of  buttercup  silks  and  blue  satins,  of 
white  moires  and  dainty  Valenciennes, 
and  for  that  reason  in  Henri’s  cabin 
were  roguish  caps  with  pink  and  lav¬ 
ender  ribbons, and  cobwebby  lace  for 
Catherine’s  hair,  and  many  simple  but 
pretty  things  made  by  her  own  clever 
hands.  She  could  make  frills  and 
fichus  as  fine  as  any  that  Madame 
Tonteur  ever  wore,  with  all  their  cost, 
and  today  her  simple  gown  of  sprigged 
muslin,  caught  up  with  blue  love-knots, 
and  her  cloak  and  hood  of  bakneesh 
red  had  given  her  a  loveliness  in  Ton¬ 
teur’s  eyes  that  made  his  heart  thump 
like  a  boy’s  in  his  battle-scarred 
breast.  Because  of  her  feminine  adroit¬ 
ness  in  fashioning  beauty  and  perfec¬ 
tion  out  of  simple  and  inexpensive 
things,  and  also  because  she  was  of 
the  spawn  of  the  despicable  English, 
Madame  Henriette  Tonteur  had  come 
to  regard  her  with  much  the  same  aver¬ 
sion  and  dislike  with  which  she  would 
have  looked  upon  a  cup  of  poison. 

Tonteur  knew  this  and  cursed  in  his 
honest  heart  at  the  woman  who  was 
his  wife,  with  her  coldly  patrician  face, 
her  powdered  hair,  her  jewels  and 
gowns  and  her  platonic  ignorance  of 
love— and  then  thanked  his  God  that 
little  Marie  Antoinette  was  growing 
less  like  her  with  each  day  that  passed 
over  her  pretty  head.  For  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  was  tempestuous,  like  himself, 
a  patrician  without  doubt,  but  with  a 
warm  and  ready  passion  to  offset  that 
curse,  and  for  this,  too,  he  blessed  the 
fortune  which  in  one  way  had  been  so 
unkind  to  him. 

Behind  her  husband  and  boy  Cather¬ 
ine  had  been  thinking  of  Tonteur  and 
of  his  wife,  the  aristocratic  Henriette. 
For  a  long  time  she  had  known  of 
Madame  Tonteur’s  hatred,  but  it  was 
not  until  this  afternoon  that  the  other 
discovery  had  come  to  her,  for,  in  spite 
of  his  most  heroic  efforts,  Tonteur  had 
betrayed  himself  when  suddenly  she 
had  caught  him  looking  at  her.  Cath¬ 
erine  had  seen  the  shadow  of  his  secret 
— like  a  ghost  swifty  disappearing.  Up 
over  the  Hill  she  had  added  many  twos 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Help!  Help! 
not  “Caw!  Caw!” 

is  the  wail  of  the  crows  when  once  they  light  on  a  corn 
the  seed-corn  has  been  coated  with  Stanley  s  Crow  Repellent.  One 
taste  is  enough.  And  every  crow,  every  squirrel,  every  mole,  every  goph- 
er  every  p^t  of  any  kind!  keeps  off  that  field.  It  doesn’t  kill  them  for 
it  isn’t  poisonous,  but  it’s  worse  than  any  other  white  mule  in  all 
crow-dom.  And  your  crow  worries  are  over.  You  won’t  have  to 
replant  hill  after  hill.  Much  of  your  valuable  time  is  saved,  besides 
all  the  extra  cost  of  seed-corn  to  replant  with.  It  s  easy  to  use— 
simply  mix  it  with  your  seed-corn.  You  don  t  have  to  wait  for  it  even 
to  dry.  And  it  never  clogs  the  planter.  , 

Laree  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50. 
Half  size  can  $1  00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn  t 
have  it  in  stock,  then  order  direct.  ‘‘Money  Back”  guarantee.  Address 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.  ,Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Be  sure  you  get 

STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


STANLEYS 
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SAVES , 

replanting 

via  rowiui**( 

<OW  BRITAIN  COW* 
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Seed  coated  with  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent! 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profession, 
where  ability  wins  early  recognition.  If  you  are 
between  18  and  30,  love  nature  and  outdoor 
work,  like  to  travel,  have  well-formed  habits,  we 
will  train  you  and  pay  you  while  learning. 
Write  TO-DAY. 

THE  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  OF  TREE  SURGERY, 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree 
Expert  Co. 

Dept.  110  Stamford,  Connecticut 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May,  June  and  July  planting. 
Just  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants  at  % 
the  cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
and  other  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
Vines,  free-  Address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  13  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


This  Year’s  Cabbage  Outlook 


M.  C.  Burritt 


PREVENTS  CROWS 
PULLING  YOUR  CORN 
1  BUSHEL  SIZE  60c 
2  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.00 
4  BUSHEL  SIZE  $1.50 

WHY  PAY  MORE? 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  J.  PHILLIPS 

NORWOOD,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes 

Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Smooth  Rurals  and 
Russet  Rurals — College  inspected.  Satisfaction  upon  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  the  freight. 

NewY ork  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato  Ass’n  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  are  the 
'prospects  forh, 
profitable  cabbage  year  in  1929  ? 
Many  of  us  would  like  to  know.  Just 
what  will  happen  we  must  wait  to 
learn  hut  we  can  study  all  the  present 
factors  in  the  situation  and  each  make 
our  own  guess. 

Cabbage  is  one  of 
the  highly  specula¬ 
tive  crops,  with 
which  one  may  eith¬ 
er  lose  a  lot  or 
make  a  good  profit. 
The  cabbage  market 
is  easily  upset  by 
sharp  changes  in 
production.  The  unit 
cost  of  growing  a  ton 
is  very  variable,  be¬ 
ing  particularly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  amount 
of  rainfall.  It  is  also 
a  specialized  crop 
and  calls  for  special  knowledge  and 
skill  to  grow  well.  The  grower  who 
sticks  to  the  crop  through  good  and 
bad  years  generally  does  better  than 
the  one  who  tries  to  guess  the  good 
years  and  grows  the  crop  one  year 
and  not  the  next.  Such  men  are  more 
apt  to  guess  wrong  than  right,  be¬ 
cause  they  tend  to  come  in  after  a 
good  year  and  stay  out  after  a  had 
one,  whereas  the  records  show  that 
the  opposite  would  more  likely  he  the 
better  practice. 

Competition  is  Keener 

The  general  competitive  market  con¬ 
ditions  have  changed  markedly  in  the 
last  few  years.  Formerly,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  to  sell  in  the  fall  or 
store  was  chiefly  to  he  determined  by 
the  local  crop.  Of  late  years  the  Wis¬ 
consin  competition  has  increased  great¬ 
ly.  And  now  southern  cabbage  begins 
to  come  into  our  markets  at  Christ¬ 
mas  and  by  mid-February  Texas  es¬ 
pecially,  but  Florida  also,  are  shipping 
heavily.  New  York  City  uses  more 
loose-headed  green  Southern  cabbage 
than  it  does  the  New  York  State 
stored  product.  Generally  per  capita 
consumption  of  southern  cabbage  is 
higher  than  of  northern.  Texas  is 
now  the  second  cabbage  state  in  the 
Union,  growing  19,000  acres  in  1928 
as  compared  with  New  York’s  28,000 
acres  up-state.  Every  cabbage  grow¬ 
er  should  watch  competitive  areas  and 
production  very  closely  and  plant  and 
sell  accordingly. 

Probably  due  to  the  short  northern 
crop  and  to  good  prices,  Texas  and 
Florida  increased  their  plantings  17 
per  cent  last  fall  over  the  previous 
year.  The  seven  second  early  states — - 
from  Alabama  to  Virginia — have  in¬ 
creased  their  plantings  37  per  cent. 
The  intermediate  area  from  Long  Is¬ 
land  and  New  Jersey  westward  to 
Illinois,  after  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
1928  season  plan  a  decrease  of  2  per 
cent.  Upstate  New  York  growers  have 
expressed  their  intention  to  increase 
the  Danish  acreage  2  per  cent  and  the 
Domestic  8  per  cent.  These  intentions 
if  carried  out  will  give  an  acreage 
about  the  average  of  1924  to  1926. 

Good  Plants  Are  Essential 

It  would  probably  he  very  unwise 
to  increase  the  acreage  more  than  this 
as  favorable  rainfall  conditions  would 
produce  so  large  a  tonnage  as  to  be 
unprofitable.  Plants  are  the  first  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  Seed  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  variety  should  be  sown  by  the 
first  of  May,  but  present  weather  con¬ 
ditions  in  western  New  York  will 
probably  make  this  impossible.  Care¬ 
ful  selection  of  warm  early  sites,  the 
use  of  wood  ashes  or  lime  to  keep  down 
club  root,  good  fertilization  and  fine 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  are  all 
important  factors.  I  plan  to  sow  more 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


seed  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  be 
able  to  have  a  better  selection  of  me¬ 
dium  sized,  uniform,  vigorous  plants. 
A  little  extra  cost  in  seed  is  cheaper 
than  using  poor  plants  or  buying.  Seed 
sources  are  important.  Generally,  the 
home  grown  seed  gives  the  best  yields, 
hut  the  selections  for  high  yields  have 
not  improved  the  head  type.  Western 
seed  sources  (chiefly  Puget  Sound, 
Wash.)  come  next,  while  imported  seed 
(20%  of  total  used)  gives  the  lowest 
yields. 

Early  deep  plowing,  especially  of  sod 
land  is  important.  Cultivation  may  he 
half  done  before  planting  under  good 
management.  We  have  prepared  for 
this  year’s  cabbage  crop  by  growing 
sweet  clover  in  wheat  stubble  to  plow 
under  and  will  supplement  this  with 
a  fertilizer  high  in  acid  phosphate.  The 
sweet  clover  has  cost  us  about  five 
dollars  an  acre  including  all  labor  at 
50  cents  an  hour. 

Weather  Has  Held  Up  Work 

Spring  work  is  progressing  very 
slowly.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  rains 
previously  mentioned,  we  have  had 
two  more  almost  as  had,  so  that  the 
ground  has  been  kept  soaking  wet. 
There  has  been  little  drying  weather 
either,  with  but  four  full  days  of  sun¬ 
shine  in  April.  No  plowing  has  been 
done  in  the  Lake  area  below  the  Ridge 
in  April.  Considerable  land  has  been 
plowed  to  the  south  on  the  lighter 
soils,  hut  no  seeding  has  been  done. 
Pruning  has  been  pretty  well  finished 
and  the  brush  burned.  The  delayed 
dormant  spray  was  started  on  April 
23,  but  was  not  finished  by  many  grow¬ 
ers  until  the  30th  because  of  rains  and 
winds.  The  outlook  for  bloom  is  fair¬ 
ly  good,  but  not  as  heavy  as  was  to 
be  expected,  especially  with  Baldwins. 
It  looks  like  a  late  spring. 


Outlook  for  Small  Fruits 

We  believe  for  the  man  who  likes 
the  business  and  understands  it,  there 
is  a  real  future  in  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  small  fruits,  particularly 
berries.  But  especial  care  must  be 
taken  before  starting  to  study  market 
possibilities  and  to  get  the  right  soils. 

Space  is  too  limited  to  go  into  detail 
on  the  growing  of  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  other  small  fruits,  but  n 
interested,  write  us  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  or  write  to  your  College  or  Agri¬ 
culture  or  Experiment  Station. 


Experimental  work  done  by  the 
Geneva  Station,  indicates  that  tn 
yield  of  sour  cherries  is  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  by  the  use  of  a  carrier 
quickly  available  nitrogen.  Little  or 
effect  is  seen  the  year  the  nitrogen 
applied  but  results  are  noticed  the  set 
ond  and  third  year.  Readers  who 
interested  in  getting  more  complete 
tails  may  write  to  the  New  York  E 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  C  1 
N.  Y.  and  ask  for  station  bulletin 


“I  wonder  what  that  funny  noiss 
in  the  rear  was?” — JUDGE 
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Fruit  Damaged  by  Frost 


Some  First-Hand  Reports  from  All  Sections 


UNSEASONABLY  warm  weather 
early  this  spring  pushed  out  the 
buds  on  all  varieties  of  fruit,  thereby 
causing  much  apprehension  that  cold 
weather  might  later  result  in  serious 
damage.  Cold  weather  did  come  and 
there  was  some  damage.  Knowing 
that  all  fruit  growers  are  interested  in 
getting  accurate  information  on  the 
extent  of  the  damage  both  in  their 
own  locality  and  in  the  other  sections, 
we  immediately  took  steps  to  get  this 
information  for  you.  The  reports 
from  growers,  county  agents  and  spray 
service  representatives  follow: 

In  Western  New  York 

Monroe  County  — Personally,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  frost  damage 
here.  I  have  made  some  inquiries  here¬ 
abouts,  and  find  very  little,  if  any,  dam¬ 
age  that  is  apparent  now.  A  few  sour 
cherry  orchards  in  unfavorable  locations 
show  slight  injury — in  one  case  as  high  as 
30  per  cent.  With  a  good  bloom,  however, 
this  will  be  negligable  for  the  crop.  A 
little  farther  south  from  the  Lake,  there 
is  a  trace  of  frost  injury  on  McIntosh 
apples.  This  is  all  the  damage— practical¬ 
ly  none— that  I  have  been  able  to  find. — 
II.  C.  Bl'p.ritt,  Hilton ,  N.  Y. 

From  the  information  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  there  has  been  no  damage  done 
to  commercial  fruits  in  Monroe  County 
by  frost.  There  may  have  been  some  in¬ 
jury  from  freezes  early  in  April  to  cher¬ 
ries  and  possibly  peaches  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  nature  or  extent 
of  this  as  yet. — Earl  D.  Merrill,  Monroe 
County  Farm  Bureau. 

Genesee  County  — I  can  find  no  dam¬ 
age  to  any  fruits  by  frost.  Plums  and 
sweet  cherries  now  in  full  blossom.  Sour 
cherries  and  peaches  nearly  ready  to 
blossom.  Good  prospects  for  crop  of  all 
fruits  except  pears  which  will  be  light. — 
Roy  McPherson,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Wyoming  County  — T  he  general 
opinion  here  is  that  apple  buds  are  not 
injured  by  the  freeze.  The  early  leaf  tips 
show  some  discoloration  but  the  blossoms 
appear  normal.  Peaches  and  late  cherries 
also  appear  to  be  all  right.  Early  cherries 
may  possibly  be  injured  to  a  small  degree. 
-Homs  H.  Clark,  Warsaw ,  N.  Y. 


termined  with  any  accuracy  at  present. — 
S.  C.  Jones,  Special  Field  Assistant , 
Orange  County  Farm  Bureau. 

The  fruit  prospects  with  us  look  good 
just  now.  Never  saw  cherries  more  load¬ 
ed  than  at  present.  Peaches  look  good  so 
far  and  apples  look  good.  We  can’t  see 
that  the  frost  has  done  any  damage  in 
this  section.  This  weather  is  very  bad 
for  the  bees  to  work,  so  much  cloudy 
weather,  they  may  not  set  fruit. — D.  V. 
Farley,  Goshen ,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Dutchess  County  —This  county  was 
visited  by  a  severe  rain,  sleet  and  snow 
storm  on  April  16th  and  17th,  followed 
by  a  white  frost.  The  fruit  injury  in 
Dutchess  County  as  per  our  examination 
on  April  24th  and  25th  reveals  a  slight 
injury  only  to  buds  of  early  varieties  of 
apples,  but  leaf  injury  is  quite  severe  to 
all  varieties. 

Pears  are  injured  from  50  to  75%,  de¬ 
pending  principally  upon  the  exposure  of 
the  orchard.  There  is  severe  injury  to 
both  sour  and  sweet  cherries  indicating 
that  the  crop  will  be  very  light. 

Peaches  are  only  slightly  injured  on  the 
higher  elevations,  which  indicates  that 
thinning  will  probably  not  be  necessary 
this  season.  Peach  orchards  at  low  ele¬ 
vations  have  some  injury  as  well  as  a 
large  percentage  of  them  being  previous¬ 
ly  killed  during  the  Winter. — A.  L.  Shep¬ 
herd,  Dutchess  County  Farm  Bureau 
Manager. 

There  seems  to  be  no  appreciable  injury 
to  fruit  buds  of  apples  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Stone  fruits  show  much  more  in¬ 
jury.  Sour  cherries  seem  to  be  the  worst. 
Early  Richmond  show  90  to  100%  injury 
— later  varieties  apparently  from  50  to 
75%  here  on  my  place  where  frost  damage 
tends  to  be  less  than  in  many  other 
places  in  the  neighborhood,  on  account 
of  nearness  to  the  Hudson  River.  Sweet 
cherries,  to  my  surprise,  seem  to  be 
rather  less  injured  than  sours,  though 
badly  hit.  I  found  one  variety  (May 
Duke)  about  90%  frozen,  later  varieties 
in  general  about  50%.  I  have  found  very 
little  injury  to  my  peaches  which  are 
very  favorably  located  on  top  of  a  hill 
with  air  -drainage  toward  the  river.  I 
have  not  seen  any  injury  to  the  few 
grapes  that  I  have  in  the  yard. — K.  B. 
Lewis,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


Chautauqua  County  —I  am  very  glad 
W  report,  that  thus  far  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  particular  injury 
to  crops  in  this  locality  by  reason  of  the 
freezing  weather  of  the  past  two  weeks. 

It  appeared  improbable  that  plums  and 
sweet  cherries  in  full  bloom  could  have 
escaped  some  injury,  but  such  seems  to 
be  the  case.  Usually  this  section  suffers 
along  with  other  parts  of  the  state  from 
unusual  weather,  but  it  now  appears  that 
we  have  been  favored. — F.  E.  Gladwin, 
rredonia,  N.  Y. 


In  Central  and  Southern 
New  York 

Seneca  County — We  find  that  sour 
cherries  have  been  injured  from  30  to 
°>>%  depending  on  location  and  stage  of 
development.  McIntosh  show  slight  bud 
"yury  in  a  few  localities,  where  well  out. 

eaches,  apricots,  sweet  cherries  and 
f^a-pes  and  later  apple  varieties  do  not 
yet  show  any  material  frost  injury. — D. 

■  Dalrymple,  County  Agent. 


Yates  County — We  have  relatively  fe1 
Peaches  or  pears  in  the  country,  largel 
Pples,  cherries,  berries  and  grapes.  It  i 
ur  opinion  that  there  is  but  very  little 
c  any,  apparent  damage  so  far.  O 
ourse,  it  is  early  as  yet  to  predict  jus 
at  the  final  outcome  may  be.  Ther 
ay  Possibly  be  some  injury  that  wf 
j  show  until  the  setting  of  the  fruil 
am  not  very  apprehensive  of  trouble 
frpWeYer’  as  we  have  not  had  any  rea 
ezuig  weather  here  in  a  long  time.  I 
rain JUSt  been  c°o1  with  a  lot  of  snow  an 
fruit  trees  are  heavily  budde 
.  beginning  to  show  pink. — H.  S 
cilagar,  Penn  Pan,  N.  Y. 


ter^anSe  County— It  is  difficult  to 
Uo„tln®  tbe  damage  done  at  present  sine 
the  f°  .  be  in3ury  was  indirect  as  far  a 
w  ruit  crop  is  concerned.  Very  lift. 
0f  al  damage  was  caused  to  fruit  buc 
iam  6’  Pear>  and  peaches.  The  mos 
»f  th^\*°  bbese  fruits  was  to  the  foliag 
V5  blossom  cluster.  In  some  cases  i 
>t  h  township  foliage  appeared  as 
iouht  ^ibeen  badJy  sPray  burned.  Ur 
blo„  edly  the  injury  will  weaken  th 
chm  ?m  cluster  to  some  extent.  Swee 
Oferi  le-r  tbab  were  in  blossom  were  dan 
drapes  in  the  Middle  Hop 
but  n!1  Were  kit  the  hardest  of  any  fruit 
ne  amount  of  damage  cannot  be  d« 


Columbia  County  — Fruit  trees  gener¬ 
ally  are  budded  heavily.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  considerable  frost  injury,  and  in 
one  Section  the  damage  is  severe,  on 
apples  and  sweet  cherries.  There  is  also 
much  injury  to  sour  cherries  and  Kieffer 
pears. 

In  most  of  the  county,  however,  it  is 
hoped  and  expected  that  there  should  be 
a  good  blossom  and  that  there  will  be 
enough  uninjured  ones  to  permit  of  a 
good  crop. 

In  parts  of  the  county  there  is  an  un¬ 
usual  injury  to  the  wood  at  the  base  of 
the  fruit  buds.  This  varies  in  degree  and 
it  is  a  question  just  how  much  damage 
this  will  do. 

On  April  10th  the  thermometer  in  one 
fruit  section  was  as  low  as  10  degrees 
above  zero  while  two  days  before  it  was 
as  high  as  90  degrees.  This  weather 
change  has  been  unheard  of  here  before 
this  and  unquestionably  accounts  for  the 
frost  damage.  Peaches  which  came 
through  the  winter  also  survived  this 
spring  freeze  and  are  in  good  shape. — 
A.  B.  Buchuolz,  Farm  Bureau  Manager. 

The  cold  weather  has  apparently  Ham- 
aged  fruit  buds  to  the  extent  of  about 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent.  Regarding  varie¬ 
ties,  it  appears  that  Kings  and  Greenings 
have  suffered  the  most  severe  damage. — 
Paul  Judson,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Ulster  County— There  was  consider¬ 
able  marginal  frost  burning  on  leaves  of 
apples  which  were  most  advanced,  Bald¬ 
wins  being  particularly  affected  in  this 
respect.  Many  counts  on  various  varieties 
show  that  amount  of  actual  killing  of 
blossom  buds  to  be  small.  However,  some 
orchards  of  Ben  Davis  showed  as  high 
as  40%  actual  killing  of  blossom  buds. 
McIntosh  buds  seemed  to  be  markedly 
cold  resistant.  Only  in  especially  wind- 
exposed  places  were  any  McIntosh  buds 
found  to  be  killed  by  the  weather.  We 
are  not  sure  as  to  the  actual  extent  of 
injury  until  after  the  June  drop.  Apple 
buds  may  have  been  so  weakened  that 
they  will  fall  in  June. 

Sour  cherries  showed  the  greatest 
actual  bud  injury.  Some  orchards  show 
as  high  as  75%  killing  of  buds.  There  are 
orchards,  however,  which  show  no  injury. 
Neither  peaches  or  sweet  cherries  were 
touched. 

Some  parts  of  the  county  show  con- 
iContinued  on  Page  15), 


Double  the  dollars  at  harvest 

with  OSPRAYMO  SPRAYERS 


High  pressure ,  low  up • 
keep,  slow  depreciation 

Every  Ospraymo  Machine 
is  strong — built  to  last  and 
for  hard  usage,  easy  to  keep 
in  order.  Equipped  with 
the  reliable  Ospraymo  auto¬ 
matic  system  of  agitation, 
throttle  valve,  a  pressure 
regulator  and  gauge. 

Stiff  brushes  on  the  re¬ 
volving  paddles  clean  the  Brushes  prevent  nozzle  clogging 

Strai“r  on  every  There  ie  an  Ospraymo 
I  P',PeS  •  ^  Ur  every  need.  High 

nozzles  from  clogging — -  .  ,* 

prevent  costly  delays  in  or-  pressure  guaranteed. 

chard,  grove  or  field.  Insist  on  an 

Ospraymo  w  h  ei  n 
you  buy  and  put  an 
end  to  your  spray¬ 
ing  problems.  Send 
for  our  illustrated 
catalog.  We  help 
you  select  a  spray¬ 
er  suited  to  your 
needs.  Find  out 
about  the  best. 
Ospraymo  gets  all  plant  enemies  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  COMPANY 

Dept.  C  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Reaches  the  topmost  boughs  World  leaders  for  years 

THE  SPRAYER  THAT  NEVER  CLOGS 


It  is  the  truest  kind  of  economy 

to  use  only 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 

99 %  Pure 

Bordeaux  Mixture,  made  withTriangle  Brand,  is  full 
strength— not  diluted  with  foreign  matter  or  inert 
impurities  that  have  no  effect  upon  plant  diseases. 

Triangle  Brand  is  always  packed 
in  clean,  specially  made  barrels. 

LARGE  CRYSTALS  — SMALL  CRYSTALS  —  PULVERIZED 

Nichols  Copper  Co. 

25  Broad  Street  A  New  York 


Low  prices  and  speedy  shipment  on  the  famous  zinc  insulated  American  fence. 
Banner  Steel  Posts,  etc.  have  brought  us  customers  all  over  the  East.  Buy 
known  quality — the  best  fence  money  can  buy — costs  no  more  than  ordinary  fence. 
Direct  prices  also  on  Nails  and  Staples,  Barbed  Wire,  Concrete  Mixers,  Wire 
Rope,,  Bale  Wire,  Gas  Engines,  Huber  Tractors,  Ann  Arbor  Hay  Presses, 
Scales,  Belting,  Oils,  Greases,  etc. 

Send  your  name  today  for  our  special  Bulletin  mailing  list. 
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Jpeeefy  Service  Jobbers 


ONES 

Weedsport,  N.Y. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  50  YEARS 

Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 


Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at 
popular  prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and 
Blights,  etc.  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works  Beacon,  New  York 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  yon  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Sixteen  years  ago,  we  invited  C.  E.  Hoyt,  Sabula,  Penns vlvania, 
to  try  Larro  on  his  herd* 

Mr.  Hoyt’s  Jerseys  led  all  Pennsylvania  Jerseys  in  butter  fat 
production  per  cow.  Mr.  Hoyt  says: 

“I’m  still  using  Larro  with  great  success.” 

Twelve  years  ago  we  asked  Mr.  E.  T.  Othosen,  Kennedyville, 
Md.,  to  try  Larro.  Mr.  Othosen  now  says: 

“I’ve  used  Larro  for  twelve  years  straight  and  believe  it  to  be 
the  best  on  the  market.” 

Ten  years  ago  we  asked  Mr.  John  Dzuris,  Westfield,  Mass., 
to  try  Larro  on  his  herd.  A  short  time  ago  he  wrote: 

“  We  have  been  feeding  Larro  for  the  past  ten  years  and  are 
Btill  feeding  it.  We  made  a  great  record  with  it.” 

When  dairymen  say  things  like  this,  there  must  be  some  reason 
—some  real  reason  for  it. 

Larro  Dairy  Feed  —  proved  under  exacting  conditions  on  the 
country’s  most  efficient  Research  Farm  and  then  made  so  that, 
from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other,  it  never  varies  from  its  for¬ 
mula,  is  bound  to  keep  cows  healthy  -  to  make  them  produce 
all  the  milk  they  are  able  to  —  to  give  you  the  biggest  profit 
after  your  feed  bill  is  paid. 

If  you  try  Larro  you’ll  find  out  by  actual  use,  what  Messrs. 
Hoyt,  Othosen,  Dzuris,  and  thousands  of  other  dairymen  already 
know— that  a  cheap  price  doesn’t  save  money— protein  doesn’t 
denote  profits— tags  and  formulas  don’t  mean  a  thing.  The 
health  of  your  cows  determines  the  money  they  make. 

Keep  your  eye  on  results— give  Larro  a  chance  to  prove  itself 
and  you’ll  get  a  real  increase  in  your  dairy  profits. . 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

FOR  COWS  /  HOGS  /  POULTRY 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


The  A.  A.  Dairy 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  dairy  train  ex¬ 
cursion  to  St.  Louis.  Please  send  me 
particulars.  I  think  that  my  son  and 
myself  are  both  going. — B.  E.  P.,  N.  Y. 

THIS  is  the  type  of  dozens  of  letters 
that  are  now  coming  in  asking  for 
more  information  about  the  big  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  dairymen’s  train  to 
St.  Louis  to  attend  the  National  Dairy 
Show.  Many  of  the  letters  mention 
that  they  want  to  take  a  part  or  all 
of  the  family. 

We  really  think  that  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  opportunities  for  both  a 
good  and  profitable  time  that  has 
come  along  in  years.  Why  not  begin 
now  to  plan  to  go  ? 

The  carfare  will  differ  somewhat,  ac¬ 
cording  to  where  you  live,  but  the  ex¬ 
cursion  rate  from  Syracuse,  which  is 
near  the  center  of  our  dairy  district, 
is  $46.55  for  a  return  trip  ticket.  To 
this  should  be  added  $9.00  for  the  price 
of  a  lower  berth  each  way,  or  $7.20 
for  upper  berth  each  way.  If  you 
take  the  berth  from  Buffalo,  the  low¬ 
er  will  cost  $7.50  each  way,  or  $6.00 
each  way  for  an  upper  berth.  By 
crnwdiog  a  little,  two  people  can  oc¬ 
cupy  one  berth. 

Definite  hotel  rates  have  not  been 
secured  as  yet,  but  we  expect  to  get 
low  rates  because  of  the  large  party. 
Expenses  will  be  kept  at  a  minimum 
and  will  be  lower  than  they  would  be 
for  anyone  alone.  The  services  of 
American  Agriculturist  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  entirely  free  of  charge,  our  only 
desire  being,  to  help  as  many  of  our 
dairymen  as  possible  to  have  a  good 
vacation. 

The  party  will  be  in  charge  of 
someone  from  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  editorial  staff,  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  All 
details  of  arranging  for  passage, 
meals,  hotel,  etc.,  will  be  taken  care 
of  so  that  you  will  be  relieved  of  all 
responsibility.  The  only  thing  you  will 
have  to  do  is  to  enjoy  yourself. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  entertainment  and  fun,  includ¬ 
ing  possibly  a  band  or  orchestra,  will 


Show  Excursion 

be  arranged  for  the  train,  and  side 
excursions  will  be  arranged  to  visit 
interesting  points  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  and  vicinity. 

One  of  the  big  objects  of  the  trip 
is  to  advertise  New  York  State  dairy¬ 
ing  and  especially  to  bring  back  with 
us  first  hand  information  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  dairymen  are  making  in  other 
sections,  including  some  information  as 
to  how  much  competition  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  this  milk  shed  from  other 
districts. 

The  dates  of  the  Dairy  Show  are 
October  12-19.  Mark  them  with  a 
red  lead  pencil  on  your  calendar,  keep 
them  in  mind,  and  plan  to  give  your 
family  and  yourself  the  time  of  your 
life. 

If  interested,  let  us  know  and  we 
will  keep  you  informed  of  develop¬ 
ments. 


Bad  for  Both  Cows  and 
Pasture 

HEN  hay  and  silage  are  gone,  it 
probably  does  no  good  to  tell  a 
dairyman  that  it  is  poor  business  to 
turn  his  cows  out  to  pasture  too  early. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  recognized  that,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  cow  and 
the  pasture,  early  spring  grazing  is 
harmful. 

Early  pasturing  cuts  the  yield  of  the 
pasture  crop  and  encourages  the 
growth  of  weeds.  The  ground  is  apt  to 
be  soft  so  that  poaching  is  bad  also. 

This  year  especially  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  cow’s  production  up 
for  next  fall’s  shortage,  let  us  not  he 
in  a  hurry  to  ruin  the  pasture  by  too 
early  feeding. 


Empire  State  Ayrshires 
Herd  Test  Leaders 

ITH  an  average  of  811  pounds  of 
4.28%  milk,  34.71  pounds  of  but- 
terfat  during  February,  the  eight  Ayr¬ 
shires  owned  by  H.  P.  Ordway,  of 
( Continued  On  Opposite  Page) 


Increase  Over  1922  in  Average  Daily  Production  per  Dairy 
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MORE  milk  has  been  obtained  in 
November,  but  for  each  can  of 
November  milk,  approximately  two 
and  one-fourth  cans  were  added  to 
the  June  surplus.  In  other  words  a 
glance  at  the  chart  shows  that  while 
the  June  surplus  has  increased  about 
60  pounds  per  dairy  per  day,  the  No¬ 
vember  increase  has  only  been  about 
25  pounds  per  dairy  per  day  as  com¬ 
pared  to  production  in  1922. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  New 
York  milk  shed  will  have  to  increase 
its  production  from  7,000  to  10,000 
cans  next  November  above  the  amount 
produced  in  November  1928.  Figur¬ 
ing  on  a  basis  of  55,000  approved 
dairies  in  the  milk  shed,  this  means 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Canisteo,  New  York,  led  all  other  herds 
for  production  in  New  York  State, 
and  ranked  second  in  the  United 
States,  among  all  herds  tested  for  the 
Ayrshire  Herd  Test,  reports  Advanced 
Registry  Superintendent  W.  A.  Kyle 
of  the  National  Ayrshire  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Brandon,  Vermont. 

The  I.  D.  Karr  Herd  of  twenty-one 
Ayrshires  located  at  Almond,  New 
York,  on  their  average  yield  of  727 
pounds  of  4.22%  milk,  30.67  pounds 
of  butterfat,  placed  second  for  yield 
in  the  Empire  State.  The  four  year 
old,  Agnes  P.  of  Sand  Hill,  made  the 
good  yield  of  1969  pounds  of  milk, 
77.38  pounds  of  butterfat. 
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Jersey  Bull  from  Massachus¬ 
etts  Sells  for  $10,000 

THE  Killingly  herd,  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  production  herds  of 
Jerseys  was  dispersed  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  on  April  17  at  Barre,  Mass.,  when 
the  40  head  of  cattle,  including  many 
calves,  sold  for  a  total  of  $33,875. 
Buyers  from  all  over  the  country 
were  present  at  the  sale  and  bids  were 
received  from  Japan,  Argentine,  Mexi¬ 
co  and  Hawaii. 

Killingly  Owl  Interest,  the  famous 
nine-year-old  bull  that  sired  the  herd 
went  for  the  highest  price,  $10,000,  to 
Duntreath  Farms  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
owned  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Crisler.  This  noted 
sire  is  the  youngest  bull  in  the  Jersey 
breed  to  win  an  American  Cattle  Club 
Gold  Medal  for  the  high  production 
of  his  daughters.  He  now  has  14  offi¬ 
cially  tested  daughters  and  others  on 
test  qualifying.  To  date,  the  14  daugh¬ 
ters  that  have  completed  test  records 
have  won  a  total  of  3  Medals  of  Merit, 

8  Gold  and  18  Silver  Medals  for  their 
high  butterfat  yields.  The  average 
mature  365-day  equivalent  production 
of  all  of  these  daughters  is  798.5  lbs. 
of  butterfat. 

Duntreath  Farms  also  took  the  son 
of  this  famous  sire,  Killingly  Torono 
Lass’  Son,  for  the  second  highest  sale 
price,  $8,500  and  the  former  world’s 
champion  cow,  Killingly  Owl  Susan¬ 
nah,  for  $2,700,  the  third  highest  price 
of  the  sale.  Several  of  the  other  fine 
Jerseys  were  also  purchased  for  Dun¬ 
treath  Farms.  One  cow,  Killingly  Owl 
Sally,  was  sold  to  T.  E.  Grow,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Randleigh  Farm,  Lockport, 
New  York  for  $1,000. 

R.  T.  Lee  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  sales 
manager,  conducted  the  sale  with  Wal¬ 
ter  Andrews  of  Beach  City,  Ohio,  as 
auctioneer. 


Calves  Have  Scours 

What  can  we  do  to  cure  our  calves  of 
scours? — R.  m.,  New  York. 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  scours  that 
*  trouble  calves.  White  scours  are  the 
result  of  an  infection  soon  after  birth 
and  usually  result  fatally.  The  best 
treatment  is  prevention  through  sani¬ 
tation. 

Scours  caused  by  indigestion  are  like- 
Jy  to  occur  at  any  age  and  can  be  cured, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  reduce  the 
rood  by  half  or  omit  a  feeding  entirely. 
A  hose  of  from  one  to  four  tablespoons 
castor  oil  should  be  given.  This  can 
he  followed  by  a  teaspoonful  of  a  mix- 
ure  of  one  part  salol  and  two  parts  of 
subnitrate  of  bismuth.  If  the  calf  is 
“till  scouring  at  the  next  feeding,  omit 
he  feeding,  or  give  two  or  three  raw 
§£s,  in  a  small  amount  of  warm 
^ater.  It  sometimes  helps  to  add  two 
°uuces  of  lime  water  to  each  pint  of 
.  1  y-  Another  remedy  sometimes 
ed  ig  y2  tablespoonful  of  baking  soda 
ree  times  a  day  in  warm  water. 

- - ' 

Ravages  of  Abortion 

VOME  of  the  best  authorities  among 
“e  veterinarians  agree  that  30  per 
J.T'  °h  our  dairy  cattle  are  affected 
j.  V,  c°ntagious  abortion.  We  have 
tuK  mucl1  *n  recent  years  about  what 
herculosis  does  to  cattle,  but  while 
da'  S°  mucl1  *s  saJd  about  it,  every 
tj lryrtlan  knows  that  contagious  abor- 
u  causes  even  heavier  losses.  It  is 
y  Irriated  that  these  losses  from  abor- 
°h  amount  to  $30,000,000  annually  to 
hvestock  industry  of  America. 
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the  minute  I  saw  it” 
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“The  separator  1  had  wasn’t  such 
a  bad  machine,  but  the  minute  I 
saw  this  McCormick-Deering  I 
knew  I’d  buy  it.  The  shiny  finish 
— japanning  they  call  it — caught 
my  eye.  And  when  I  turned  it 
I  was  surprised  how  easy  it  was  to 
run.  The  dealer  showed  me  how 
close  it  skimmed  whether  the  milk 
is  warm  or  cold  and  I  figured  it 
would  be  a  good  investment.  The 
wife  likes  it,  too,  because  you 
can  wash  the  discs  so  easily.” 


MTORMICKDEERING 
,FARM  MACHINES, 
IMPLEMENTS, 


McCORMlCK-DEERING 

Ball-Bearing  Cream  Separators 


Above:  The  pinion 
shaft  carrying  the 
spindledrivinggear 
has  two  ball  bear¬ 
ings  shown  at  1 
and  2. 


The  spindle  has 
two  more  shown 
at  3  and  4-  The 
bearing  assembly 
is  illustrated 
below. 


It’s  the  combination  of  ball 
bearings  at  the  four  high 
speed  points,  and  positive, 
automatic  oiling  that  makes 
McCormick  -  Deering  Cream 
Separators  so  easy  to  turn. 
Try  the  one  on  display  at 
the  McCormick  -  Deering 
dealer’s  and  see  for  your¬ 
self  how  easily  and  quickly 
you  can  make  the  bowl  run 
full  speed. 

Examine  the  scientifically 
designed  discs  that  skim 
warm  or  cold  milk  with  maxi¬ 


mum  butter  -  fat  recovery. 
And  remember  to  take  notice 
how  readily  the  glossy  ja¬ 
panned  finish  wipes  clean  of 
splashes  and  grease. 

McCormick-Deering  Cream 
Separators  come  in  six  sizes: 
42,  60,  90,  108,  144,  and  180 
gallons  milk  (350-1500  lbs.) 
per  hour.  Every  one  will 
positively  skim  rated  capac¬ 
ity.  Ask  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  near  you  to 
demonstrate,  or  write  direct 
for  complete  information. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Ill. 


o _  \>f*  l*  a  OF  AMERICA 
606  bo.  Michigan  Ave.  (Incorporated) 


Milks  Your  Cows*  as 

They  Want  to  be  Milked 

f^OWS  vary  as  to  the  way  they  want 
to  be  milked.  Some  give  down 
freely.  Some  give  down  slowly.  The 
new  Perfection  Automatic  milker  milks 
each  cow  as  she  wants  to  be  milked. 
When  the  cow  gives  down  freely,  the 
new  Perfection  automatically  lengthens 
the  suction  period.  When  the  cow  gives 
down  slowly,  the  Perfection  automatic¬ 
ally  shortens  the  suction. 

With  the  Perfection  there  is  no 
watching— no  adjusting.  The  Perfection 
automatically  adjusts  itself,  giving 
quicker,  better  milking,  and  its  action 
is  so  natural  to  the  cow  that  milk 
production  is  greatly  increased. 
y  Write  today  for  illustrated  folder. 

/Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

2111  E.HennepinAve.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PHFECI10N 

Automatic 


Leadership 

is  NOT  the  result  of  CHANCE. 

More  farm  families  read  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  in  New  York 
State  than  any  other  paper  or 
magazine  published.  Constructive, 
understanding,  fearless  editorial 
leadership  is  the  cause. 

Today  102,789  New  York  State 
families  read  American  Agricul¬ 
turist;  in  1923  there  were  69,012. 

In  five  years  editorial  leader¬ 
ship  has  won  the  confidence  of 
33,777  new  families  in  New  York 
State.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  new  paper  for  every  farm  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  ten  combined  counties 
of  Albany,  Allegany,  Broome, 
Cattaraugus,  Cayuga,  Chautau¬ 
qua,  Chemung,  Hamilton,  Herki¬ 
mer  and  Jefferson. 


American  agricultur- 

1ST  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 
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MILK 


couldn't 
be  cleaner 
than  this- 


MILK  is  delivered  into  the  ■ 
sanitary,  dust-tight,  seam¬ 
less  aluminum  pail  of  the 
Universal  Milker  just  as  clean  as 
it  comes  from  the  cow,  un¬ 
touched  by  human  hands  and 
protected  against  dust  and  filth. 

And  the  Universal  Sterilizer-Washer 
(the  only  machine  of  its  kind  on  the 
market)  keeps  Milker  in  perfect  sani¬ 
tary  condition  at  all  times  — thoroughly 
cleaned  and  sterilized  after  each 
milking. 

Many  of  the  country’s  leading  certi¬ 
fied  dairies  use  Universal  Milkers  ex¬ 
clusively  —  for  producing  cleaner 
milk  at  lower  cost. 

Write  for  24-page  FREE  Catalog. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  AA,  Waukesha,  Wi*.  Eastern  Factory 

_  _  Branch, 

Two  Types:  125  E.  Franklin 

Double  and  ffff  St.,  Syracuse, 

Single  Units  II /- vM  N.  Y, 


IL 


Double 

Unit 


Singh 

Unit 


A  Single  Tube  System 
— now  %  METAL 

am  using  a 

BURRELL  that 

has  been  milking 
cows  for  20  YEARS 

This  machine  has  cost  me  very  little 
for  repairs,  and  all  around  has  given 
wonderful  service.” 

— George  A.  Burney,  Richmond,  Vt. 
“IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


120©  *3435 


Figuring  All  Costs,  that’s  the  Average 
extra  profit  earned  by  a  good  silo, 
properly  handled,  in  Exp.  Sta.  tests, 

35c  saved  on  100  lbs.  milk; 
gals,  more  milk  per  cow;  70 
lbs.  more  butter  per  year,  “JL® 

Rib  Stone  Concrete  Stave  ,4^1  e  *  - 


With  the  A.  A.  ^ 

*  Livestock  Man 


Dr.  Sun--Health  Giver 


THE  time  is  coming,  probably  not 
far  distant,  when  all  of  our  homes, 
barns  and  poultry  houses  will  use  much 
more  window  glass  than  they  do  at 
present.  This  glass  will  not  be  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  but  rather  will  be  ultra¬ 
violet  glass  which  does  not  screen  out 
the  important  health-giving  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  of  the  sun. 

For  many  years  doctors  and  parents 
have  realized  the  value  of  cod  liver 
oil  when  fed  to  children.  In  recent 
years,  poultrymen  have  been  feeding 
it  to  hens  and  chicks.  It  contains  vi¬ 
tamin  D,  or  stored  up  sunshine,  the 
same  that  you  get  from  direct  sun¬ 
light  in  the  form  of  the  ultra-violet 
rays. 

Ward’s  Acres,  a  farm  located  near 
New  Rochelle,  New  York,  has  put  in 
this  new  kind  of  window  glass,  hut 
to  he  effective  much  more  glass  has 
to  be  used  than  in  an  ordinary  barn. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Bovie  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  recent  tests 
tried  ordinary  window  glass  and  the 
new  glass  which  admits  the  ultra-vio¬ 
let  rays.  A  number  of  chickens  were 
placed  under  each.  Within  a  month 
the  crop  under  the  special  ray  glass 
had  gained  about  twice  as  much  as 
the  crop  under  ordinary  glass  and 
while  all  of  the  latter  developed  posi¬ 
tive  rickets,  not  one  of  the  special 
glass  chicks  showed  definite  symptoms. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  be¬ 
cause  Dr.  Sun  is  hard  to  make  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  on  account  of  so  many 
cloudy  days,  scientists  have  perfected 
a  new  ultra-violet  ray  machine  or 
lamp  which  furnishes  artificial  sun¬ 
shine.  Sometime,  maybe,  every  home 
and  every  barn  or  chicken  house  where 
livestock  is  kept  will  have  electrical 
machines  which  will  flood  the  whole 
building  with  artificial  sunshine  as 
easily  and  as  cheaply  as  it  is  now 
lighted  by  the  push  of  a  button  with 
electricity. 


water  they  want  and  forget  about  them 
until  the  next  morning. 

The  average  scale  of  grain  consump¬ 
tion  is  as  follows  1-2  pounds  per  day 
during  the  second  month,  2-3  -pounds 
during  the  third  month,  3-4  pounds  the 
fourth  month,  4-5  pounds  the  fifth 
month,  5-6  pounds  the  sixth  month  and 
the  maximum  grain  feeding  is  6  pounds 
a  day. 

When  the  calves  are  six  months  of 
age  we  change  the  ration  to  a  regular 
growing  mixture  of  corn,  oats,  bran 
and  linseed  which  is  cheaper,  reduce 
the  amount  of  grain  fed  and  add  silage 
to  the  ration. 

Let  the  calves  have  all  the  exercise 
and  fresh  air  they  can  get  and  excellent 
results  will  be  secured. 

The  dry  grain  mixture  method  of 
calf  raising  does  not  affect  the  breed¬ 
ing  powers  or  lactating  powers  of  the 
animals.  One  animal  raised  on  this 
method  made  a  world’s  record,  several 
have  stood  second  in  the  state  and  the 
others  have  milked  on  a  par  with 
daughters  of  the  same  bulls  raised  on 
milk. 


Age  to  Breed  Heifers 

Is  it  advisable  to  breed  heifers  when 
they  are  about  fifteen  months  old? — L.C., 
New  York,. 

CALVES  should  be  fed  and  managed 
so  that  they  will  be  large  enough 
to  breed  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  months 
without  stunting  their  growth.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  essential  that  they  he 
well  developed  when  they  calve  if  they 
are  to  make  productive  cows. 
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Silos  soon  pay  their  cost.  No 
up-keep.  Ail-  and  water  tight; 
"fire  and  acid  proof.  Rib  gives  added 
Strength,  a  continuous  door,  permanent 
ladder  all  round.  Erected  complete  by 
us  and  guaranteed  unconditionally. 
Globe  Wood  Silos,  with  13  years  tested  results  are 
now  a  Rib  Stone  product.  Permit  home  construction, 
hence  lower  initial  financing.  Exclusive  features. 
Send  for  booklet  "Silos  and  Silage”  by  F.  R. 
Fricke  B.  S..  also  prices  on  these  remarkable  silos. 

RIB  STONE  CONCRETE  CORP.. 

BOX  402  LE  ROY,  N.Y. 


Raising  Calves  on  Dry  Grain 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

water  they  want  to  drink.  At  the  fifth 
week  the  calves  should  be  getting 
nothing  but  the  grain,  alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  and  water. 

Sometimes  the  calves  may  appear 
gaunt  during  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
week.  This  is  due  to  slow  grain  con¬ 
sumption  and  is  due  to  management, 
but  after  that  they  step  out  on  the 
mixture. 

From  the  fifth  week  we  put  enough 
grain  in  a  pail  or  box  to  last  the  calves 
for  24  hours.  Give  them  all  the  hay  and 


Dry  Skim  Milk  Powder  for 
Calves 

Has  anyone  tried  feeding  dried  skim 
milk  to  calves  without  mixing  it  with 
water? 

THE  Ohio  experiment  station  recent¬ 
ly  compared  results  from  whole 
milk,  skim  milk,  dry  skim  milk  mixed 
with  water  and  dry  skiih  fed  as  a 
powder.  The  calves  fed  dry  skim  milk 
made  good  gains,  in  fact  they  gained 
slightly  faster  than  the  calves  that 
were  fed  skim  milk  powder  mixed  with 
water. 


American  Agriculturist  is  printed 
at  Poughkeepsie,  but  our  business  and 
editorial  offices  are  at  461  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City.  Please  direct  all 
editorial  and  advertising  mail  to  New 
York  City.  If  you  send  it  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  it  will  he  delayed  in  answering. 


These  stalls  on  a  farm  in  Westchester  County  are  flooded  by 
sunlight'  tirhich  comes  through  a  special  glass  which  does  not  filter  out 
the  ultra-violet  rays. 


LIVESTOCK 

BREEDERS 


HORSES 

FOR  SALE  Shetland  Ponies  **ioo  foJ5: 

PONY  FARM,  CORTLAND, “OHIO 

CATTLE  ^ 

CaIa  Two  carloads,  fresh  and  close-up 
EUr  3iStlC  springers,  3  to  6  years  old.  all 
Federal  tested. 

Prices  from  $135  to  $165.  Delivered  by  truck. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Phone  6F5,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

Hereford  Cattle  For  Sale 

Steers,  calves,  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds.  Uniform  in  size.  Choice  quality. 
Tested  cows  and  heifers.  Many  cars. 

JOHN  CARROW,  Box  193,  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 

Pure  Bred  and  High  grade  T.  B.  tested 
Canadian  Holstein  cows  and  heifers, 
fresh  and  near  fresh.  Car  lots  or  less. 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 

rriR  CAT  IT  Registered  purebred  Jersey  bull, 
r  ij/AJ-iE.  jg  months  old.  Price,  $80.00. 

DONALD  KINYON,  Route  2,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

TWO  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Seven  months  old.  Sire  exceptionally  well  bred.  Dams 
now  on  test.  Two  real  bargains  for  someone. 

R.  A.  DAVIS,  R.  No.  2,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale-Young  Milking  Shorthorn  bull 

Grandson  of  Walgrove  Conqueror.  Fine  individual,  price 
right.  H.  C.  McCONNELL,  Route  No.  3,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y, 

lOO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less 
Priced  to  sell.  Jacob  Zlotkin,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J 

SWINE 

FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  land  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
your  money. 

6-8  wks.  old,  $5.50  ea. ;  8-9  wks.  old,  $6.00  ea, 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

MISHAWUN  ROAD.  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD _ $5.00 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD . . . $5.50 

Also  a  lew  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  IU5. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


OLD  RELIABLE 
STOCK 


Heavy  legged,  square  backed,  Chester  and  York  shits 
crossed.  Poland  China  and  Chester  crossed.  Barrows, 
boars  or  sows  6-8  week?  old  $5.00 — 8  to  10  weeks  old 
$5.50  each.  Fancy  Bevkshires,  also  Chester  Whites,  - 
months  old  Sows  and  unrelated  Boars.  $6.50  each.  i 
days  trial  or  your  money  back.  Shipped  C.  O.  u. 
Crating  free  of  charge.  Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

LEXINGTON.  MASS. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  7  weeks  old - $5-®jj 

Berkshire  and  Chester,  7  weeks  old - $5. 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.50 

Also  few  Chester  Whites  G  to  7  weeks  old  $6.00,  ah 
some  Jersey  Red  Durocs  7  weeks  old  $6.00. 
C.O.D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied, 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded, 
for  crating.  - 

MICHAEL  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASi* 

REGISTERED  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  Nj* 

The  mortgage  lifters.  When  buying,  why  not 
best.  Seventeen  years  careful  breeding.  We  snip  v.  • 

GEORGE  N.  RUPRACHT,  MALLORY,  N-J- 

YORKSHIRES  LARGE  TYPE.  BRED  .GILTS, 

best  of  breeding.  8  months  old.  weigh  200  ms. 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  particulars.  y 

J.  F.  SNOW,  WEST  STEPHENTOWN,  N. 


WANTED 

Your  old  and  new 
address  if  you  are 
moving  this  Spring. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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Along  New  England  Roads 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


gives  these  churches  a  curious  two 
story  effect.  In  front  there  should  be 
a  wide  projecting  porch  supported  by 
lofty  columns  with  flutted  capitals  (be¬ 
lieve  Corinthian  is  the  word  I  should 
use)  while  overhead  towers  the  lovely, 
tapering  spire. 

Springfield,  Mass,  is  becoming  a 
large  city— rapidly  approaching  two 
hundred  thousand  people.  The  city  has 
wealth  and  historical  traditions  and  a 
cultural  background  such  as  few  Am¬ 
erican  cities  can  equal.  She  has  a 
beautiful  civic  center  but  to  me  the 
gem  of  it  all  is  that  old  Congregational 
Church,  built,  I  believe,  110  years  ago, 
it  is  surely  not  a  modern  city  church. 
It  would  look  most  at  home  if  set  on 
some  elm-planted  New  England  village 
common.  Today  it  is  a  survival — a  sur¬ 
vival  of  another  and  almost  forgotten 
era.  Set  in  the  very  midst  of  things, 
around  it  swirls  the  roaring  tide  of 
traffic  typical  of  our  material  civiliza¬ 
tion  but  the  old  white  walled  church 
still  stands  as  a  visible  symbol  of  the 
Spirit  of  Puritanism  which  once  made 
New  England  great. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  this  outstanding  distinction 
of  country  church  architecture  in  New 
England.  I  suppose  it  had  its  roots 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  Puritans’  com¬ 
monwealth  as  nowhere  else,  the  church 
was  outwardly  supreme  in  the  lives  of 
men.  The  New  England  church  in  a 
very  real  sense  was  prosperous  and 
powerful  and  she  symbolized  that  fact 
by  beautiful  and  dignified  buildings. 

The  Village  “Common” 


There  is  yet  another  New  England 
institution  and  that  is  the  village 
“Common.”  The  old  name  still  sur¬ 
vives  in  the  big  open  space  found  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  city  of  Boston. 
“Common”  is  literally  correct  for  it 
was  the  common  open  pasture  ground 
and  the  possession  of  all  the  people, 
owned  by  no  man.  Typically  the  New 
England  village  was  built  around  this 
open  center.  Very  often  the  New 
England  emigrant  carried  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  his  new  home.  Lawyersville, 
the  tiny  hamlet  where  I  live,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Connecticut  Yan¬ 
kees.  It  was  a  rather  remarkable  cir* 
cumstance  because  on  every  side  they 
were  surrounded  by  Dutch  and  Ger- 
®ans.  I  have  sometimes  pleased  my 
fancy  by  calling  it  a  Yankee  Island 
ln  a  Teutonic  sea.  True  to  their  tra¬ 
ctions,  these  pioneers  set  aside  a  plot 
°f  land  for  a  “common”  and  built 
around  it  so  that  our  village,  like  the 
Holy  City,  “lieth  four  square.” 
Jefferson,  Camden,  Hamilton,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Sangerfield,  Peterboro,  Bloomfield 
are  only  a  few  of  many  New  York 
State  villages  which  betray  their  New 
England  origin  by  building  around  a 
dfntral  open  space.  Unfortunately,  in 
fhis  state,  we  have  almost  absolutely 
‘orgotten  the  fine  old  New  England 
,Lord  “Common.”  We  call  it  the 
square”  —  sometimes  the  “Green.” 
!,orse  than  that  we  sometimes  call 
'  the  “Park.”  But  no  matter  what 
ame  we  employ,  the  fact  that  a  vil- 
ge  or  city  has  at  the  heart  of  it  an 
Pen,  unowned  plot  of  ground  is  al- 
unimpeachable  evidence  that  its 
“t  settlers  were  Yankees. 

va  t-  ^  must  be  time  that  our  short 
Ration  is  finished  and  we  came  safe 
r  ®e;  Some  day,  if  the  editor  will 
t,Hnt  me  space,  I  want  to  write  of 
,m,  ,New§'ate  Prison.  Someone  has 
the  most  noteworthy  ruins  in 
tuff  U1  ^an(t-  I  think  it  has  in  it  the 
lu  T.°f  which  stories  are  made  and  it 
sQt  to  be  worth  a  page  or  two. 


Need  the  “Vacation  Habit” 


as vWonder  ^  in  the  course  of  these 
umv  °mg  informal  vacations  now 
iccur^i  hack  several  years,  we  have 
bie-ht  U-te-d  any  exPerience  which 
itwL  JUstify  us  in  giving  advice  to 
Vithn  ;arm  folk  similarly  inclined, 
'acau  question,  we  ought  to  get  the 
;omp  p n  ,hahit-  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
Jill  4L know  what  lies  over  the  next 
las  h  6  coming  of  the  automobile 
,le  °een  hy  no  means  an  unmixed 
^canof’ ,  1  am  wonderfully  glad 

.  Use  it  has  greatly  broadened  the 


horizon  of  millions  of  farm  folk.  For¬ 
tunately,  almost  every  farmer  has  a 
car.  Probably  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  a  vacation  for  most  far¬ 
mers  is  the  question  of  someone  to 
keep  the  home  fires  burning  and  the 
cows  milked.  Being  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  at  home  an  especially 
competent  son  we  do  not  have  this 
particular  question  to  trouble  us.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  true  that  the  farmer 
works  longer  hours  than  any  other 
class  of  toilers.  All  this  talk  which  is 
going  around  the  world  about  a  six 
hour  day*  and  a  five  day  week — a 
proposition  which  is  coming  to  be  a 
definite  ideal  on  the  part  of  organized 
labor — all  this  means  nothing  to  the 
farmer.  Any  vacation  he  gets  he  de¬ 
serves  and  he  may  take  it  with  a  clear 
conscience. 

Given  a  car  and  a  week  it  is  easy 
to  go,  say,  a  thousand  miles  and  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  half  a  dozen  states. 
For  example,  it  will  carry  the  New 
York  dairyman  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line  into  a  region  that  geo¬ 
graphically,  agriculturally  and  socially 
is  quite  a  different  world  from  our 
New  York  hill  country.  The  expense 
of  such  a  trip  will  vary  widely  with 
our  standards  of  comfort  and  the  type 
of  accommodations  demanded.  We  have 
never  tried  camping  out  although  I 
have  an  intimate  friend,  a  University 
Professor,  who  along  with  his  wife  has 
pitched  his  tent  by  many  thousands 
of  miles  of  trail  and  declares  he  likes 
it. 

We  have  tried  both  the  “tourists  ac¬ 
commodated”  homes  and  the  more  pre¬ 
tentious  hotels  of  good-sized  cities.  I 
think  that  as  our  experience  increases 
we  are  more  inclined  to  try  the  tour¬ 
ist  homes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  a  suspicion  that  today  the  main 
reason  for  going  to  a  big  city  hotel 
is  just  to  demonstrate  that  we,  too, 
have  the  price  and  if  so  this  is  close 
to  snobbery. 

Some  Advantages  of  Tourists 
Homes 

On  an  extended  automobile  tour  the 
biggest  item  in  the  budget  is  not  oil 
and  gas  and  tires,  but  beds  and  food. 
Two  people  occupying  a  room  with 
bath  in  the  better  hotels  will  find  the 
most  common  charge  $5.00  per  night 
and  food  will  be  correspondingly  ex¬ 
pensive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  usu¬ 
al  tourist  home  rate  is  $1.00  “per 
person.”  Really,  the  main  difference 
is  that  there  is  no  telephone  in  the 
bedroom  and  the  bath  will  be  across 
the  hall,  moreover,  there  will  be  no 
street  lights  or  trolley  cars  under  the 
windows.  I  have  had  no  occasion  to 
complain  of  either  the  bed  linen  or 
towel  supply.  The  country  is  getting 
full  of  people  who  have  learned  how  to 
care  for  even  fastidious  guests.  When 
it  comes  to  “eats”  the  argument  is  all 
for  the  home.  The  old-fashioned  farm 
idea  of  plentitude  still  prevails.  At 
breakfast  I  have  been  offered  fruit, 
cereal,  milk,  toast,  eggs,  bacon  with 
almost  everything  else  you  can  think 
of — all  for  the  munificent  sum  of  fifty 
cents.  I  believe  there  are  many  tour¬ 
ist  places  which  are  serving  morning 
meals  more  elaborate  than  the  modest 
charge  will  justify.  There  is  yet  an¬ 
other  reason.  We  (meaning  the  Ma¬ 
dam  and  myself)  are  both  by  our 
wardrobe  and  our  training  not  much 
given  to  “dressing  for  dinner”  and  I 
confess  that  sometimes  in  a  hotel  din¬ 
ing  room  we  have  been  a  bit  embar¬ 
rassed  and  reluctant  to  make  known 
our  wishes  concerning  food  because 
the  men  waiters  were  dressed  so  much 
more  resplendently  than  I. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  we 
lean  toward  the  tourist  home.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  any  vacation  is 
the  information  you  get.  I  have  been 
told  that  I  have  a  very  well  developed 
talent  for  vigorously  cross-examining 
people  regarding  crops  and  cattle  and 
old  churches  and  mouldering  grave 
yards  and  all  sorts  of  neighborhood 
traditions.  These  are  matters  con¬ 
cerning  which  your  host  and  hostess 
are  not  only  willing  but  glad  to  talk 
and  often  they  are  a  mine  of  worth¬ 
while  information.  On  the  other  band, 

( Continued  on  Page  15) 
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A  Concrete 

Milk  House 

with  an  asbestos-shingle  or  slate  roof 
is  FIREPROOF,  DURABLE  and  SANI¬ 
TARY.  . .  It  is  believed  to  be  the  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  long  run,  for  it  requires  few 
repairs  and  no  painting. 

-—Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1214,  "Farm  Dairy  Houses" 

U,  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Free  Construction 
Plans 

A  four-page  leaflet  has  been  prepared 
containing  plans  and  instructions  for 
building  a  concrete  block  milk  house. 

INSULATED  CONCRETE  COOLING 
TANKS  which  SAVE  HALF  YOUR  ICE 
are  included  in  the  above  plans. 

Your  Copy  Is  Free— Ask  For  It 

These  plans  may  be  procured  from  your  County 
Agricultural  Agent  or  by  mailing  the  coupon  below: 

Mail  this  coupon  to  office  nearest  you 

Portland  Cement  Association 

347  Madison  Avenue  1315  Walnut  St.  Jenkin3  Arcade  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Please  6end  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  on  *  ‘Milk  Cooling  Houses  of  Concrete.” 

Name - 


St.  Address  (or  R.  F.  D.)- 
City - 


-  State-  - 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator*  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock t  Poultry , 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  bam  or  poultry- 
yard  withabsolutesafety  as  itcontains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


Lifetime  satisfaction.  Bas-  n  f  | 
ilyerected.Canbeincreased  ^  II  I  I 
in  height.  No  freeze  troub- 
les.  Storm  and  fire-proof.  Convincing  booklet 
free,  “Veers’  Own  Words”  by  250  owners. 

Write  today  tot  special  offer 


ROSS  S'  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

< Established  1850 )  699  Warder  St. 


H;  h 

Check 

items 

wanted.  1 

Silos 

m 

Mills 

■ 

Cutters 

u 

Cribs 

■ 

Hog  Houses 

■ 

Brooder  Houses 

■ 

to 


It’s  easy 
to  erect  a 

UNADILLA 

Any  handy  man  can,  with 
the  help  of  a  boy,  erect  a 
Unadilla  Silo  easily  and 
quickly.  Its  few  simple 
parts  fit  together  perfectly 
and  you  have  no  additional 
cost  for  extra  hired  help. 

The  time  and  money  saved 
through  this  one  feature  of  the 
Unadilla  is  but  the  first  proof  of 
your  wise  choice.  Order  now. 
Discount  for  cash  and  early  or¬ 
ders.  Ask  for  free  catalog — and 
literature  on  tubs,  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  May  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing  3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Class 

Dairymen’s 

Sheffield 

I  Fluid  Milk... 

League 

Producers 

2  Fluid  Cream 

3.37 

3.17 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.05 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 
Soft  Cheese.. 

2.26 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.51 

Milk  Powder 
Hard  Cheese 

2.25 

2.05 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 


The  Class  I  League  price  for  May  1928  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Barely  Holding  On 


CREAMERY  May  I,  Last  May  I, 

SALTED  1929  Week  1928 

Higher  than  extra....  46  -46%  46  -46%  45  -45% 

Extra  (92sc) .  45%-  45% -45%  -44% 

84-91  score .  43  -45%  43% -45%  43  -44% 

Lower  Grades .  42  -42%  43  -43%  42  -42% 


The  butter  market  is  barely  holding 
the  position  we  reported  last  week.  In 
fact,  from  some  angles,  the  market 
shows  a  slip,  those  marks  scoring  high¬ 
er  than  extras  generally  selling  at  46c, 
premiums  being  paid  on  only  rare  oc¬ 
casions  where  gilt-edge,  light  colored 
marks  are  concerned.  Furthermore, 
45  V2C  is  the  limit  on  92  score  butter 
whereas  a  week  ago  there  were  some 
sales  at  45%.  Larger  receipts  than 
were  looked  for  have  been  more  or  less 
responsible  for  the  situation.  New  York 
‘has  been  a  little  above  other  markets 
and  we  have  attracted  butter  both  by 
rail  and  water.  As  a  result  the  supply 
has  been  very  full.  The  selling  element 
appreciating  this  has  met  all  offers 
promptly,  and  as  a  consequence  floors 
have  been  kept  fairly  free  as  a  general 
order  of  things.  Here  and  there  slight 
accumulations  are  reported  but  they 
have  not  yet  become  serious.  The  chain 
stores  have  been  maintaining  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  retail  price  and  these  outlets 
have  had  the  effect  of  moving  a  lot 
of  this  extra  butter.  From  now  on  the 
bulls  are  going  to  be  at  work  and  we 
expect  the  prices  will  tend  downward 
due  to  the  criticism  of  color.  New  York 
wants  a  light  colored  butter  and  at  this 


time  we  begin  to  get  a  lot*  of  butter 
carrying  a  high  color.  This  is  used  as  a 
lever  to  drive  the  price  down.  We  have 
had  some  of  it  already  but  we  are  going 
to  see  even  more. 

Trading  as  a  whole  has  not  had  the 
snap  to  it  that  makes  for  a  real  strong 
market  and  this  factor  is  going  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  buying  trade  in  no  small 
degree.  On  April  26,  the  four  largest 
cities  reported  2,106,164  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  in  cold  storage  warehouses.  A  year 
ago  the  same  day  the  same  cities  re¬ 
ported  1,685,433  pounds.  From  April 
19  to  April  26  cold  storage  holdings  in 
those  four  cities  were  reduced  156,024 
pounds,  whereas  during  the  same  per¬ 
iod  last  year  those  same  cities  report¬ 
ed  a  reduction  of  331,034  pounds.  The 
trade  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  May  1 
government  report. 

Fresh  Cheese  Slightly  Lower 


STATE  May  I,  Last  May  I, 

FLATS  1929  Week  1928 

Fresh  Fancy .  22  -  27%-29%  22  -22% 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy...... .  27%-29%  22  -22%  29%-30% 

Held  Average .  28  -28% 


The  fresh  cheese  markfet  slipped  a 
half  cent  as  April  came  to  a  close.  On 
Monday,  April  29,  the  market  showed 
an  easier  trend  and  one  round  lot  was 
sold  at  22c.  Another  lot  consisting  of 
200  boxes  of  equal  quality  was  offered 
at  the  same  price.  This  slightly  easier 
tone  appeared  to  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  business  for  the  demand 
on  May  1  for  fine  quality  fresh  cheese 
absorbed  the  offerings  of  State  goods. 

Cured  cheese  is  quiet.  There  is  rela¬ 
tively  little  held  cheese  in  the  market 
and  that  is  in  extremely  strong  hands. 

The  production  of  cheese  is  on  the 
increase.  This  increase  is  more  notice¬ 
able  in  Wisconsin,  while  in  New  York 
State  the  make  is  gaining  very  slowly. 
In  New  York  City  the  market  is  easier 
on  fresh  Wisconsin  cheese.  The  ehtire 
situation  would  lend  the  opinion  that 
the  trend  is  for  an  easy  market. 
Whether  prices  will  slip  below  22c  no 
one  can  tell,  but  with  the  situation 
as  it  exists  today  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  any  advance.  On  April  25,  the 
ten  cities  making  daily  reports  had  on 
hand  10,441,000  pounds  of  cheese.  On 
the  same  day  a  year  ago  the  same  ten 
cities  reported  7,934,000  pounds.  From 
April  18  to  April  25,  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  were  reduced  in  those  ten  cities 
203,000  pounds,  whereas  a  year  ago 


Here  is  the  greatest 

Water  System  Value 

ever  offered!  gmjjl  •  •  Only 

The  new  $  ^7  C 

m  WATERBOY  fcjBi  ■  ^ 


‘WATER  BY  WIRE” 


HERE’S  your  chance  to  have  water 
under  pressure  whenever  and 
wherever  you  want  it — running  water 
for  drinking,  for  washing,  for  the  stock, 
for  fire  protection.  For  here’s  the  most 
amazing  water  system  ever  offered ...  a  water  sys¬ 
tem  that’s  built  with  the  simplicity,  the  precision, 
the  sturdy  durability  which  alone  can  give  you 
. .  the  Waterboy  at  only  $75  f.  o.  b.  Dayton! 

When  you  get  it  you’ve  got  someth  mg 

The  %  Waterboy  oils  itself,  runs  itself,  starts  and 
stops  itself.  It’s  complete  with  pressure  tank. 
Delivers  up  to  225  gallons  per  hour.  And  think 
of  this!  Even  the  small  sum  of  $75  may  be 
divided  on  the  General  Motors  payment  plan 


into  amounts  so  small  that  every  farm  with  elec¬ 
tricity  can  now  have  running  water. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  complete  ®  line— models 
for  deep  and  shallow  wells;  models  with  capa¬ 
cities  up  to  880  gallons  per  hour.  Send  for  free 
book  and  full  information. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 
Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  J-216  *  1  1  Dayton,  Ohio 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 

39  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Also  Representatives  for  Delco-Light  Electric  Plants 


Operate  front  individual 
electric  plants  or  central 
station  line. 


C  T  R  I  C 

ATER 


Operate  from  individua. 
electric  plants  or  central 
station  line. 


SYSTEMS 


-.Products  of  General  Motors 

5*"  - 


during  the  same  period  those  same 
cities  reported  an  increase  in  holdings 
of  334,000  pounds. 
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Minor  Changes  in  Egg  Market 


May  1, 

Last 

May  1, 

NEARBY  WHITE  .. 

1929 

Week 

1928 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras... 

34  -37 

34  -37 

35  -37 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras.. 

33  - 

32  -33 

34  -34% 

Extra  Firsts . . 

32  -32% 

31  -31% 

32  -33 

Firsts  . . 

30% -31 

30  - 

30% -31% 

Undergrades  . 

27  -32 

-30 

28  -32% 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

34  -36 

34  -35 

36  -36% 

Gathered  . 

28  -33% 

28%*33% 

30%-35 

There  have  been  only 

minor  changes 

in  egg  prices  since  last  week.  Those 
grades  just  under  the  very  tops  have 
improved  a  fraction  of  a  cent.  From 
all  indications  it  would  appear  that  the 
market  is  going  to  hold  the  slight  gain 
that  it  has  made.  Country  costs  have 
continued  relatively  high  compared 
with  local  values.  Production  continues 
.to  hold  back.  There  seems  to  be  little 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:30  standard  time. 


doubt  that  the  weather  has  had  a  ma¬ 
terial  effect  upon  the  lay.  On  April  26, 
the  ten  cities  making  daily  reports  had 
on  hand  in  public  warehouses  1,827,000 
cases  of  eggs,  compared  with  2,073,000 
cases  on  April  26,  1928.  From  April 
18  to  April  26  the  holdings  in  the  ten 
cities  increased  505,000  cases,  whereas 
during  the  same  period  the  same  cities 
reported  last  year  545,000  cases. 

Advices  from  the  West  particularly 
Texas  indicate  a  marked  falling  off  in 
the  lay.  The  movement  of  eggs  from 
Texas  and  within  Texas  is  said  to  have 
slackened  up  considerably  compared 
with  several  weeks  ago.  Furthermore, 
the  advices  state,  that  although  some 
storing  has  been  done,  it  is  lagging 
considerably  behind  a  year  ago.  Min¬ 
nesota  egg  production  is  said  to  have 
reached  its  peak  in  the  fourth  week  of 
April.  The  flush  of  the  egg  season  is 
reported  to  be  over  in  Tennessee.  Al¬ 
though  production  continues  fairly  lib¬ 
eral,  there  has  been  some  decline  in  the 
lay.  These  reports  may  have  some  bear¬ 
ing  on  what  we  can  expect  and  at  this 
writing  it  looks  like  a  good  egg  year. 


Live  Poultry  Accumulating 


May  i« 

Last 

May  1, 

FOWLS 

1929 

Week 

1928 

Colored  . 

35-36 

27-28 

Leghorn  . 

.... 

25-30 

-27 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

30-53 

35-55 

Leghorn  . 

25-42 

25-40 

CAPONS  . 

60-65 

TURKEYS  . 

50-60 

DUCKS,  Nearby... 
GEESE  . 

26-32 

18-24 

At  this  writing  the  last  Passover  the 
Hebrew  holiday,  has  the  market  at  a 
standstill.  There  is  absolutely  no  trad¬ 
ing  and  the  situation  is  entirely  nomi¬ 
nal.  We  therefore  omit  any  quotations. 
Quite  a  few  express  broilers  are  lying 
around  and  although  there  is  no  busi¬ 
ness  being  done  it  looks  like  a  down¬ 
ward  trend.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the 
market  on  Monday  the  29th  when  we 
had  quite  a  favorable  market.  At  that 
time  fowls  favored  the  seller,  colored 
stock  bringing  from  36c  to  37c  and 
Leghorn  fowls  from  32c  to  33c.  Fancy 
broilers  were  well  sustained  with  col¬ 
ored  stock  bringing  anywhere  from  30c 
to  50c  and  Leghorn  broilers  from  25c 
to  42c.  Long  Island  spring  ducks  sold 
up  to  32c  with  other  nearbys  from  26c 
to  27c. 

The  next  holiday  to  watch  will  be 
Decoration  day  which  falls  on  May  30. 
Although  this  is  usually  a  fair  time 
to  market  broilers,  a  good  deal  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  weather.  Therefore 
readers  are  urged  to  listen  in  on  the 


radio  market  and  weather  reports.  Ia. 
cidentally,  those  who  are  in  the  vic¬ 
inity  of  resorts  may  well  investigate 
local  markets.  Some  of  them  may  pay 
more  than  the  Metropolitan  district. 
We  have  known  this  to  occur  many 
times  in  the  past.  The  best  market 
days  will  be  May  27  and  28.  We  would 
advise  having  stock  in  the  market  not 
later  than  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

v 

Hay  Moving  Freely 

The  hay  market  continues  unchang¬ 
ed.  Timothy  No.  1  is  extremely  scarce 
and  medium  grades  are  moving  read¬ 
ily.  This  means  that  the  market  has 
been  moving  in  good  shape.  Quotations 
remain  undisturbed  varying  from  $18 
to  $27  depending  on  quality. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

May  1 , 

Last 

May  1, 

(At  Chicago) 

1929 

Week 

1928 

Wheat,  (May)  . 

1.13 

1.14% 

1.61% 

Corn  (Mar.) . 

.90% 

.89% 

1 .05% 

Oats  (Mar.) . 

.49% 

.47% 

.62% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red.. 

1.41 

1.41% 

2.26 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

1.07% 

1.06% 

1.27% 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

.62 

.60% 

.80 

FEEDS 

Apr.  27, 

Apr.  21. 

Apr.  28, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1929 

1929 

1928 

Grade  Oats . 

33.00 

33.50 

43.00 

Spring  Bran . 

26.50 

27.50 

39.50 

Hard  Bran.  . 

28.00 

30.00 

42.00 

Standard  Mids . 

26.00 

27.00 

40.00 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

33.00 

35.00 

46.50 

Flour  Mids . 

32.50 

33.00 

41.50 

Red  Dog . 

36.00 

37.00 

42.50 

Wh.  Hominy . 

37.00 

37.00 

44.00 

Yel.  Hominy . 

37.00 

37.00 

43.50 

Corn  Meal . 

37.50 

38.50 

45.50 

Gluten  Feed . 

42.50 

42.50 

44.75 

Gluten  Meal . 

52.50 

52.50 

59.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . 

41.50 

41.50 

58.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal... . 

44.50 

44.50 

64.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

46.50 

46.50 

67.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

52.00 

52.00 

53.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  loea 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.O.B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N. 

Y.  State 

Department 

of  Agri- 

culture  and  Markets. 

Rates  on  carlots  and  less  than  car- 
lots  may  be  obtained  from  your  local 
freight  agent,  thereby  giving  the  price 
of  the  commodity  delivered  your 
station. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  v  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  iu  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Ship  BROILERS 'V,'S  r 


Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 
Calves,  Lambs  and  Eggs 

Write  or  wire  for  quotations,  tags,  market  con¬ 
ditions,  etc.  Prompt  returns — Top  prices — Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  25  years  experience.  Try  us. 


JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc., 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


X*  r*  f*  n  *  npn  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
vAuLu  °f  second  hand  egg  cases‘ 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  0L0FSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  *■ 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS  OF  WELLS  J. 

AGEN  TO  PRESENT  CLAIMS 

Any  person  having  a  claim  against  Wells  J.  Agen  to 
milk  and  cream  of  his  own  production  sold  to  saw 
Wells  J.  Agen,  is  hereby  required  to  file  * 18 
undersigned  Commissioner  at  122  State  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y..  a  verified  statement  of  such  claim  on  or  be 0 
June  15,  1925. 

Dated:  Albany.  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1929.  . 

BERNE  A.  PYRKE,  . 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Ma 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Stream- Watered  Poultry  Farm  ^ 

75  acres  handy  RR  village,  nice  trout  brook,  'al>W 
wood,  variety  fruit;  cozy  home,  ample  barn;  for 
sale  300  poultry,  brooders,  equipment,  furniture, 
included;  only  $2250  with  $1000  down.  Fieture  ^ 
poultry  house  pg.  24  big  134  pg.  catalog,  1000  o  . 
553  pictures.  '  WRITE  TODAY  for  your  Free  gt>) 
STROUT  AGENCY.  255-R  Fourth  Ave,  at 
New  York  City. 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  11,  1929 

Farm  News  from  New  York 

Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federation  Criticizes  Federal  Farm  Relief  Bill 


April  26.  Miss  Elizabeth  Arthur,  Lowville, 
State  Grange  Lecturer,  was  in  charge 
and  won  the  admiration  and  esteem  of 
the  Lecturers  and  Secretaries  present. 
Her  blackboard  and  thermometer  demon¬ 
strations  and  tableau  at  the  close  were 
very  inspiring  to  the  Grangers.  The  first 
week  in  May  has  been  sour,  cold  and  wet. 
No  oats  have  been  sown  as  yet.  Grass 
has  a  good  start.— M.  M.  S. 

>,  / 

Steuben  County  — April  has  very  near¬ 
ly  established  a  new  record  for  rain, 
snow  and  cold.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
put  in  crops  but  some  plowing  has  been 
done  on  naturally  dry  fields.  Grass  is  look¬ 
ing  good  and  pastures  are  well  advanced 
for  the  season.  Cows  are  doing  well  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  where  too  much  dependence 
has  been  placed  in  the  new  growing 
grass.—  H.  I.  D. 

Livingston  County  — A  new  4-H  Club 
has  been  organized.  About  20  Livingston 
county  boys  and  girls  and  their  parents 
from  district  20  met  at  Holmes  School, 
Springwater,  N.  Y.,  Friday  evening,  April 
26  to  organize  a  new  4-H  Club.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected :  President, 
Dorothy  Billock;  Vice  President,  Kathryn 
Schubmell;  Secretary,  Mary  Kern;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Marion  Gibson;  Song  Leader,  Irene 
Kern.  While  there  were  about  18  eligible 
boys  and  girls  present  at  the  first  meeting 
it  is  expected  there  will  be  more  present 
at  the  next  meeting.  We  all  hope  this  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  a  success  which  we 
surely  think  it  will  be.— I.  K.  S. 

Chenango  County  — The  farmers  with¬ 
in  a  radius  of  seven  to  eight  miles  of  the 
progressive  village  of  New  Berlin,  N.  Y., 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  F.  Pal- 
miter  and  a  few  others,  purchased  a 
Howe  Ford  fire  truck  for  rural  use.  The 
equipment  consists  of  ladders,  850  feet  of 
regular  fire  hose,  a  chemical  and  booster 
tank,  holding  300  gallons,  a  pump  work¬ 
ing  on  120  lbs.  pressure  which  will  de¬ 
liver  two  streams  of  water  at  the  same 
time,  and  also  a  chemical  stream.  The 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  truck  was 
raised  by  an  assessment  of  $4.40  per  $1000 
which  was  purely  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers,  and  they  came  across 
99%.  On  April  25  we  had  a  general  get- 
together  for  an  inspection  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  an  excellent  supper  was  served, 
at  which  time  it  was  decided  to  form  a, 
rural  fire  association.  Officers  were  elect¬ 
ed  and  we  were  invited  to  join  the  county 
association.  So  far  as  we  can  find  out, 
this  is  the  first  purely  rural  fire  truck 
and  association  in  New  York  and  we  are 
naturally  proud  of  the  fact. — M.  W.  F. 

Clinton  County — April  so  far  has  been 
very  cold  with  several  snow  storms.  The 
mountain  on  both  sides  of  us  are  still 


white  with  snow.  Very  little  work  on 
the  land  has  been  done  so  far.  Buyers 
are  now  offering  50c  a  bushel  for  potatoes. 
New  seeding  seems  to  have  come  through 
the  winter  fairly  well. — R.  J.  M. 

Ontario  County  — April  has  made  a 
record  for  a  cold  wet  month.  There  have 
been  very  few  days  when  it  did  not  rain 
or  snow.  We  have  had  some  hard  freezes 
which  has  been  very  hard  on  fruit.  The 
report  is  that  80%  of  the  sour  cherries 
were  killed.  Very  litle  plowing  has  been 
done,  fields  being  too  wet  to  draw  a  ma¬ 
chine.  Most  of  the  sheep  have  been  shear¬ 
ed.  The  price  of  potatoes  is  improving. — 
E.  T.  B. 

Columbia  County  — A  week  of  rainy 
weather  with  two  days  of  sunshine  is  the 
past  nine  days’  record.  Brooks  are  run¬ 
ning  over  and  meadows  are  flooded.  4-H 
Club  workers  receive  instruction  from  a 
State  Clothing  Specialist.  A  Junior  Avia¬ 
tion  Class  has  been  formed  in  Hudson. 
Kinderhook  is  to  have  a  new  fireproof 
school  building  by  September  1.  Trout 
are  big  in  Hollowville.  Boys  caught  3  lb. 
ones  this  week.  A  large  brush  fire  in 
Stockport  was  fought  by  40  men  and  the 
Stockport  Fire  Company,  for  over  four 
"hours.  Diphtheria  Immunization  treatment 
for  children  is  being  given  in  Hudson,  for 
third  time.  Livingston  Grangers  held  an 
interesting  meeting ,  relating  to  grade 
crossing  elimination.  Chicks  are  hatching 
fine.  Eggs  are  selling  for  32c  a  dozen  se¬ 
lected,  and  for  25c  unclassified. — Mrs.  C. 
V.  H. 

Dutchess  County  — We  have  had  cold, 
snow  and  rain  for  two  weeks,  starting 
April  16.  Crops  will  be  put  in  the  ground 
late  this  year.  Fruit  is  not  hurt  yet  al¬ 
though  it  was  10  above  zero  April  23.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  $1  a  bushel;  eggs,  35c  to  40c  a 
dozen;  hay  $8  to  $10  at  barn;  butter,  45c 
to  50c  a  lb. ;  sugar  5c  a  lb. ;  flour,  $1.05 
for  a  24(4  lb.  sack.  It  has  been  a  bad 
spring  for  bees. — T.  S. 


Reforestation  Interest  Increases 

THE  interest  which  New  York  State 
residents  are  taking  in  reforestation, 
is  shown  by  the  increase  in  orders  for 
seedlings  received  by  the  Conservation 
Department.  The  present  yearly  demand 
is  about  25  million  trees.  Legislation 
passed  at  Albany  this  winter  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  increase  this  demand.  The 
state  now  has  five  nurseries,  located  at 
Saratoga,  Lowville,  Lake  Clear,  Horse- 
heads,  and  Painted  Post.  It  is  expected 
that  when  these  five  nurseries  are  run¬ 
ning  at  full  speed  they  will  have  an  an¬ 
nual  output  of  50  million  trees. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


FOLLOWING  a  recent  three-day  con¬ 
ference  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers  Federation,  a  statement 
was  published  criticizing  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  both  House  and  Senate  farm 
relief  bills.  Particular  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  dangers  to  cooperatives 
should  they  participate  in  the  proposed 
stabilization  corporation.  It  was  point¬ 
ed  out  that  these  stabilization  corpor¬ 
ations  cannot  function  unless  they  sell 
abroad  for  less  than  the  domestic  price 
and  that  no  provision  is  made  for  mak¬ 
ing  good  these  losses.  It  is,  therefore, 
believed  that  if  cooperatives  should 
sponsor  stabilization  corporations, 
which  should  later  become  insolvent,  it 
would  react  unfavorably  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  and  would  conclude  that 
the  cooperatives  were  lacking  in  busi¬ 
ness  management.  Objection  was  also 
taken  to  the  provisions  made  for  clear¬ 
ing  houses.  The  Federation  declared 
that  such  a  scheme  cannot  work  out 
successfully  and  therefore,  opposed 
government  loans  for  this  purpose. 
Protest  was  also  made  against  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  bill  for  loans  to  co¬ 
operatives  for  educational  purposes  be¬ 
cause  it  was  felt  that  it  would  enable 
cooperatives  to  set  up  high  powered  so¬ 
liciting  organizations,  which  might  re¬ 
sult  in  more  harm  than  good. 

In  conclusion  the  Federation  state¬ 
ment  asserts  that  the  basis  for  any 
farm  relief  legislation  must  be  ade¬ 
quate  tariff  protection,  and  that  with¬ 
out  it,  “no  permanent  farm  relief  can 
be  secured  and  maintained  without 
such  import  duties  as  will  reserve  the 
domestic  market  for  our  agricultural 
producers.” 


Dairymen’s  League  .Annual 
Meeting  June  20 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  is 
scheduled  for  June  20th  at  Syracuse.  The 
principal  speaker  at  the  meeting  will  be 
Harry  Hartke  of  Covington,  Kentucky, 
who  is  president  of  the  National  Coopera¬ 
tive  Milk  Producers  Federation.  In  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  annual  meeting,  every 
local  association  in  districts  2,  4,  6,  8,  14, 
17,  22  and  23,  met  on  Saturday,  May  4, 
to  elect  a  delegate  to  the  district  meeting 
on  May  7.  On  Tuesday,  May  7,  these  dele¬ 
gates  met  to  nominate  directors  for  the 
districts  already  mentioned.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing  members  of  the  resolutions  committee 
were  selected  to  serve  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

Asiatic  Beetle  Destroys 
Lawns 

THE  Westchester  County  Farm  Bureau 
is  putting  out  posters  and  warnings 
concerning  the  Asiatic  Beetle,  which  is 
very  destructive  to  lawns.  The  larva  of 
this  beetle  will  entirely  destroy  a  lawn 
in  a  few  weeks  where  it  is  abundant.  A 
control  consists  of  applying  five  pounds 
of  dry  arsenate  of  lead  powder  to  each 
1000  square  feet  of  lawn.  This  should  be 
mixed  with  a  bushel  of  screened  soil  or 
sand  for  more  even  distribution  and  ap¬ 
plied  when  the  grass  is  dry. 

Where  lawns  have  been  destroyed  and 
are  being  reseeded,  double  the  quantity 
of  arsenate  of  lead  is  recommended  to 
be  worked  into  the  top  soil. 


Guernsey  Breeders  Offer 
Prizes  to  4-H  Calf  Clubs 

EW  YORK  4-H  Guernsey  calf  clubs 
will  receive  $325  during  the  year  from 
the  New  York  state  Guernsey  Breeders’ 
Association,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  just  made  by  J.  P.  Willman  of  the 
New  York  state  college  of  agriculture. 

A  total  of  $175  in  cash  prizes  is  offered 
to  4-H  calf  club  members  who  show 
Guernsey  heifers  at  the  1929  New  York 
state  fair  at  Syracuse.  Of  this  amount, 
$150  will  be  distributed  in  five  prizes  of 
$8,  $7,  $6,  $5,  and  $4  respectively,  to  the 
winners  in  the  five  classes  of  junior 
heifer  calves,  senior  heifer  calves,  junior 
yearling  calves,  senior  yearling  calves, 
and  heifers  or  cows  two  years  old  or 
older.  The  remaining  $25  is  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  4-H  club  members  who 


show  Guernsey  heifers  at  the  New  York 
state  fair  who  do  not  win  prizes.  To  this 
amount  is  to  be  added  any  money  not 
used  in  the  classes  here  mentioned,  if  it 
should  happen  that  five  do  not  enter  a 
given  class. 

The  association  will  also  give  a  plaque 


Agricultural  Programs 
From  WGY 

12:00  Noon — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  daily  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday — weather  report, 
farm  produce  report,  farm 
talks. 

6:10  P.  M. — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  daily  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday — farm  produce  re¬ 
port,  farm  talk. 

7:00  P.  M. — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  (8:00  P.  M.  Daylight 
Saving  Time).  Thursday — 
Half-hour  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram. 


costing  about  $25  to  the  champion  4-H 
Guernsey  showman  at  the  fair. 

The  sum  of  $125  is  to  be  contributed 
toward  the  expenses  of  sending  a  group 
of  4-H  Guernsey  heifers  to  the  1929  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Exposition  at  St.  Louis. 


Voters’  Radio  Service  for 
May 

THE  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  co-operate  in  broadcasting  non-par¬ 
tisan  information  on  topics  of  interest  to 
voters.  These  talks  may  be  heard  each 
Tuesday  at  7  to  7 :30  p.  m.  (eastern  stand¬ 
ard  time)  over  WEAF,  New  York  City 
and  WRC,  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  14th,  Crime  and  the  Law.  “Our 
Inadequate  Criminal  Law”  by  Dr.  George 
W.  Kirchwey,  formerly  warden  of  Sing 
Sing.  “Inadequate  Administration”  by  Dr. 
Raymond  Moley,  Professor  of  Public  Law, 
Columbia  University. 

May  21st,  “What  Congress  is  Doing” 
by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Ross,  Head  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch.  “The  Jones  Law”  by  Mr.  Henry 
Goddard  Leach,  Editor  of  The  Forum. 

May  28th,  The  Federal  Government  and 
the  Indian  by  General  Hugh  Lenox  Scott, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis¬ 
sioners  since  1919,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Meriam, 
of  the  Institute  for  Government  Research, 
the  Brookings  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly 
Menaces  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Industry 

DEVELOPMENT  of  interest  to 
fruit  growers  is  the  discovery  of  an 
insect  pest  known  as  the  Mediterranean 
Fruit  Fly,  in  Florida.  It  is  stated  that 
this  is  probably  the  most  serious  men¬ 
ace  ever  faced  by  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  industries  in  this  country.  At¬ 
tempts  are  being  made  to  stop  this  pest 
at  once  and  unless  they  are  successful 
it  is  believed  that  losses  will  be  very 
severe.  All  citrus  fruits  from  Florida 
are  being  subjected  to  rigid  inspection 
before  they  leave  the  state  and  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  asked  to  make  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $4,250,000  to  fight  this 
insect  pest.  Although  it  is  not  definitely 
known  how  the  pest  gained  entrance, 
authorities  believe  that  it  came  into 
this  country  in  straw  that  was  used  to 
pack  liquor  bootlegged  into  the  country. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Cattaraugus  County — William  Marvin, 
Jr.,  student  of  Cattaraugus  High  School 
and  winner  in  the  county  oratorical  con¬ 
test  for  high  schools,  also  won  second 
place  in  the  semi-finals  in  Buffalo,  April 
26  when  winners  from  eight  counties  in 
Western  New  York  competed.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  gold  medal  and  $55  in  cash  as 
a  prize.  The  contest  was  sponsored  by 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Randolph, 
Cottage,  Cattaraugus,  North  Otto,  Ma- 
chias,  Mansfield,  Little  Valley,  East  Otto, 
Limestone,  West  Valley  and  Steamburg 
Grangers  were  present  at  a  county  wide 
conference  held  in  Eddyville  Grange  Hall, 


THE  first  Pennsylvania  law  making  it 
compulsory  to  designate  the  grade  of 
an  agricultural  product  was  secured  by 
the  Pennsylvania  grape  growers  when 
Governor  Fisher  signed  the  bill  which 
will  require  the  marking  of  all  closed 
packages  of  grapes  in  conformance  with 
the  United  States  grape  grades. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  grapes 
not  conforming  to  the  U.  S.  Standards, 
which  have  been  adopted  as  the  official 
grades  for  use  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  may  be  stamped  on 
the- covers  of  the  packages  as  “Unclassi¬ 
fied.” 

♦  *  * 

4-H  Clubs  Are  Increasing 

ITH  8,000  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in 
agricultural  and  homemaking  4-H 
clubs  in  this  state  last  year,  J.  F.  Keim, 
assistant  state  club  leader  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  believes  there  are 
possibilities  for  many  more  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  engage  in  the  work. 

Reviewing  some  of  the  activities  of 
clubs  this  spring,  Mr.  Keim  reports  that 
the  Wayne  County  Poultry  Club  has  add¬ 
ed  new  members  and  started  an  ambitious 
program.  They  have  ordered  500  baby 
chicks  and  will  purchase  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  8-week-old  pullets.  The  club  plans 
to  select  a  judging  team  to  participate 
in  the  contest  at  State  College  in  June. 

In  Union  county  there  is  a  steady  de¬ 
man  for  calves  for  club  work.  Members 
already  own  125  animals,  many  of  which 
have  come  into  production.  In  March  a 
Holstein  owned  by  Franklin  Miller,  of 
this  county,  had  the  best  record  reported 
by  junior  cow  club  members,  producing 
48.38  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Members  of  a  businessmen’s  club  in 
Clearfield  have  decided  to  sponsor  a  po¬ 
tato  club  this  year.  They  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  eight  4-H  club  members  re¬ 
cently  in  a  stunt  known  as  “Carrying  out 


the  Health  H.”  The  four  H’s  in  the 
name  and  insignia  of  club  work  stand  for 
heart,  hand,  head  and  health. 

*  *  # 

JOHN  Gross.,  an  octogenarian  residing  in 
York,  Pa.,  dies  after  a  brief  illness  with 
pneumonia.  He  had  a  national  reputation 
as  a  viticulturist  and  was  a  prolific  writer 
upon  the  cultivation  and  hybridizing  of 
grapes.  His  displays  of  grapes  at  the  an¬ 
nual  county  fair  attracted  much  attention 
usually  including  over  one  hundred  cor¬ 
rectly  named  varieties.  No  less  than  13 
distinct  foreign  grapes  were  exhibited  as 
a  part  of  his  remarkable  collection.  The 
fruit  trees  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Pa. 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  early  flower¬ 
ing  varieties  escaped  serious  damage  from 
frosts.  Extraordinary  heavy  rains  and 
wind  destroyed  the  pollen  of  some  bloom. 
Pollination  has  been  found  to  be  an  all- 
important  factor  in  securing  a  profitable 
crop  from  many  varieties  of  deciduous 
fruits.  Pollination  of  deciduous  fruits,  es¬ 
pecially  where  they  are  heavily  planted 
presents  a  problem  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  The  inter-planting  of  varieties  to 
obtain  cross-pollination  is  all  essential  in 
this  age  of  progress.  The  pasturing  of 
bees  in  the  average  orchard  pays  the 
owner,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  buy  sev¬ 
eral  strong  colonies  for  the  purpose  of 
pollination.  The  writer  knows  of  several 
successful  instances  of  this  character  in 
our  large  fruit  growing  belts. — O.  D.  S. 

*  *  * 

Mercer  County  — A  very  wet  cold 
spring.  Not  much  plowing  has  been  done. 
Rural  carriers  had  a  banquet  and  meet¬ 
ing  at  Jamestown,  Pa.  Saturday  evening 
April  27.  Dirt  roads  are  very  muddy  and 
full  of  ruts.  Potatoes  are  40c  a  bushel; 
eggs  25c;  butter,  45c;  chickens,  28c;  veal, 
14(4c.  It  has  been  a  very  backward 
season. 
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Baby 


Chicks 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $10.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks — Win.  Nace’s  select .  12.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  13.00. 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  7.00 


I/2C  less  500  lots.  1c  less  in  1,000  lots. 

25  chicks  add  2c,  50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count. 
100%  live  ;  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  Dept.  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


^-"Chicks  C.O.D.“\ 

Immediate  delivery.  Leghorns  $13 
per  hundred.  Hatched  from  healthy 
Mountain-Bred,  5  lb.,  tested,  2  and  3 
year  old  breeders.  Order  quick,  pay 
post  man  and  have  your  own  Heavy¬ 
weight  pullets  laying  in  five  months 
time.  Our  customers  do  it.  So  can 
you.  $63  for  five  hundred.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  A  postal  card  will  do. 

FARM  SERVICE 

5  ROUTE  A16  TYRONE,  PENNA.  Jf 


BABY  CHICKS 

PROMPT  DELIVERY— WILL  SHIP  C.O.D. 

50  100  500  1000 

White  and  Bd.  Rocks . — $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1  10.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . .....6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STOP!  IXJOK!  MSTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  .-.25  V  '5oV  10Q  *  500>  1000 

Wh.  Wyandottes....$4«0  $7150  $14.00  $67.50  $130 
Rocks  or  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  1  57.50  110 


Wh.  Leghorns . 

...  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Heavy  Mixed . 

...  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

Light  Mixed . 

...  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96 -page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 


The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  90 

S.C.B.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  .' .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

White  Wyandottes .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.75  4.50  8  37.50  70 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  Richfield!  Pa. 


No  Bluff  Chicks  Standard  Quality 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after  year. 
A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement.  Join 
the  old  reliable  plant.  16  years  satisfactory  service 
cuts  down  expensive  advertising.  My  customer  reaps 
the  benefit  by  ordering  from  this  small  advertisement. 
S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200 
to  290  Egg  Strain  CHICKS  $13.00  per  100;  500  or 
more,  $11.00  per  100.  Assorted  chicks,  $8.00  per  100. 
FREE  &  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onflrt  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  and  baby  chicks  Mar..  Apr.,  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs-Sherow  successors  to 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  50  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  A  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN.  Three  years  blood 
tested  for  white  diarrhea  and  under  State  supervision. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Moderately  priced.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BYRON  PEPPER  &  SONS 

BOX  11,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Barron  &  Wyckoff  Leghorns . .  ...  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed  $8.  Heavy  Mixed  $10.  Our  chicks  are 
properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all 
breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville, 
Pa.  R.  D.  No.  2.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop. 


rmrVQ  IIP  healthy,  free 

LnlLlViJ,  OC  ZL  RANGE  STOCK 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  -  Leghorns  -  Mixed 
Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS 

FROM  my  own  range  raised  healthy  disease  free 
breeding  flock.  $14.00  per  hundred. 

L.  W.  HAMBLIN  WILSON,  N,  Y. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


How  to  Wire  Up  the  Yard  Light 


MANY  of  our  readers  who  have  put 
in  farm  lighting  plants  or  central 
station  electric  power  will  want  to  put 
in  a  yard  light  of  about  100-watts  ca¬ 
pacity  and  mounted  either  high  up  on 
the  windmill  with  a  strong  reflector  to 
light  the  whole  barn  lot  and  front  yard, 
or  on  a  pole  of  good  height  and  lasting 
quality  and  also  with  a  good  reflector. 
This  ordinarily  will  not  be  burned  very 
long  at  a  time  but  when  it  is  turned  on 
should  light  up  the  whole  farm  yard 
quite  brilliantly.  It  should  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  can  be  turned  on  or  off 
at  least  from  the  house  and  barn  and 
preferably  from  the  house,  barn,  and 
front  gate  or  garage. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  value  of 
such  a  yard  light.  In  case  of  disturb¬ 
ance  at  the  barn  or  poultry  house,  a 
snap  of  the  switch  at  the  house  and  in¬ 
stantly  the  whole  yard  is  brilliantly 
lighted  before  the  owner  needs  to  step 
outside,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of 
having  the  thief  or  prowling  animal 
out  in  the  bright  light,  while  he  is  not 
exposed  himself.  It  does  away  entirely 
with  the  danger  of  running  into  for¬ 
gotten  implement  or  other  obstruction 
when  hurrying  with  late  chores  or 
making  a  midnight  trip  to  the  barn  be¬ 
cause  a  horse  or  a  cow  is  in  trouble. 
It  is  a  time  and  trouble  saver  when 
coming  in  late  on  a  .dark  or  stormy 
night  if  the  yard  light  can  be  turned 
on  from  the  garage  and  then  turned 
off  when  one  reaches  the  house.  A  good 
yard  light  is  also  quite  a  social  asset 
in  case  of  a  party,  to  welcome  the  ar¬ 
rivals  and  speed  the  departing  guests. 
Since  a  strong  light  high  up  on  a  wind¬ 
mill  can  be  seen  .for  miles,  it  could 
easily  be  arranged  to  be  used  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  for  help  in  case  the  telephone  was 
cut  or  out  of  order. 

The  wiring  up  of  such  a  yard  light 
to  operate  from  two,  three,  or  even 
four  different  switches  is  neither  very 
complicated  nor  very  expensive.  This 
is  shown  quite  clearly  in  the  diagram 
(D-730) ,  to  be  controlled  both  from 
two  and  three  switches.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  for  controlling  the  yard  light 
from  house  and  barn  is  two  three-way 
or  three-outlet  switches  arranged  as 
shown.  To  control  it  from  house  and 
barn  and  garage  requires  the  same 
three-way  switches  at  house  and  barn 
and  a  four-way  or  four-outlet  switch 
at  the  garage.  These  can  be  secured 
from  any  electrical  supply  dealer,  who 


will  also  be  able  to  explain  just  how 
they  should  go. — I.  W.  D. 


Chicks  Need  Lime 

LIME  is  important  for  the  growing 
chick  and  lack  of  lime  in  the  food 
results  in  a  drain  on  the  reserve  supply 
in  the  bones  and  soft  tissues  of  the 
young  birds  and  interferes  with  their 
proper  development. 

Many  rations  commonly  fed  to  poul¬ 
try  contain  much  less  lime  than  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  body.  Poultrymen  are  advised  to 
meet  this  shortage  for  growing  chicks 
by  adding  lime  in  the  form  of  vege¬ 
table  foods,  such  as  young  clover,  al¬ 
falfa,  etc.  For  mature  fowls,  oyster 
shell  or  other  inorganic  lime  compounds 
are  all  right. 

Most  grains  are  deficient  in  lime  and 
the  birds  cannot  eat  enough  to  meet 
the  lime  requirements  of  their  bodies. 
Mature  fowls  can  use  lime  in  inorganic 
form  fairly  well,  but  young  chicks  can¬ 
not  supply  their  needs  from  this  source 
to  such  good  advantage.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  provide  a 
regular  supply  of  vegetable  foods  rich 
in  lime  for  the  young  birds. 


Keep  the  Chicks  Warm 

THE  success  of  a  whole  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  poultry  farm  often  de¬ 
pends  upon  success  in  brooding  chicks. 
The  most  critical  period  in  a  chicks’s 
life  is  the  first  few  days  in  the  brooder 
house.  No  single  factor  in  chick  man¬ 
agement  is  more  important  than  heat 
control.  No  condition  is  so  quickly  re¬ 
flected  in  stunted,  unthrifty  chicks,  as 
improper  temperature. 

Proper  temperature  protects  health 
and  promotes  uniform  growth  of  chicks. 
"Uncomfortable  chicks  refuse  to  eat,  and 
unhealthy  chicks  fail  to  digest  properly 
what  they  do  eat.  The  poultryman’s 
task  is  to  keep  appetite  and  digestion 
always  “up  to  par.” 

We  recommend,  for  the  first  week, 
a  temperature  of  not  less  than  95  de¬ 
grees,  one  inch  above  the  floor,  at  the 
edge  of  the  hover.  The  poultryman  with 
little  or  no  experience  in  brooding, 
should  use  a  thermometer  to  check 
temperature  conditions. 

Do  not  try  to  keep  the  entire  pen 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Wonderful  Success 

In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old,  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their 
Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  dsink- 
ing  water  for  baby  chicks.  It’s  just  the 
only  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free  from 
disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks  and  neved  lost  a  single  chick 
after  the  first  dose.” — Mrs.  Ethel 
Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Danger  of  Infection  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise  every 
sanitary  precaution  and  beware  of  con¬ 
taminated  drinking  water.  Baby  chicks 
must  have  a  generous  supply  of  pure 
water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour  germs 
and  ordinary  drinking  water  often  be¬ 
comes  contaminated  and  may  spread 
disease  through  your  entire  flock  and 
can  cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds 
your  hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Take 
the  “stitch  in  time  that  saves  nine.” 
Remember,  that  in  every  hatch  there  is 
the  danger  of  some  infected  chicks. 
Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your  entire 
flock.  Give  Walko  Tablets  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost 
dozens  before.  These  letters  prove  it: 

Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes:  “I  used 
to  lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows,  tried  many  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
422,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko 
Tablets  for  use  in  the  drinking  water 
of  baby  chicks.  I  used  two  50c  pack¬ 
ages,  raised  300  White  Wyandottes  and 
never  lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after 
using  the  Tablets  and  my  chickens  are 
larger  and  healthier  than  ever  before. 
I  have  found  this  Company  thoroughly 
reliable  and  always  get  the  remedy  by 
return  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely  at 
our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see 
for  yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  when  used  in  the  drinking  water 
for  baby  chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as 
thousands  have  proven — that  it  will 
stop  your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for  a 
package  of  Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00  for 
extra  large  box)— give  it  in  all  drinking 
water  and  watch  results.  You’ll  find  you 
won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  doz¬ 
ens  before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  You  run 
no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  the  oldest 
and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  422 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Remittance  must  accompany 
order. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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Fruit  Damaged  By  Frost 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 

siderable  killing  of  grape  buds.  Mildew 
was  more  prevalent  than  usual  last  year, 
probably  more  injury  occurred  where  wood 
was  unable  to  properly  mature,  because 
of  early  defoliation  last  summer  from 
mildew  and  black  rot. — W.  Seward  Salis¬ 
bury.,  Ulster  County  Spray  Service. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much 
damage  to  fruit  yet  in  this  section.  Some 
think  there  is  a  little  damage  to  sour 
cherries,  some  seem  to  think  that  Keiffer 
pears  are  hurt  some.  Sometimes  the  trees 
will  blossom  but  will  not  set  fruit.  Cher¬ 
ries,  peaches,  plums  and  apples  are  blos¬ 
soming  now.  Apples  are  just  in  their  pink 
and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  just  now  how 
the  fruit  will  come  out,  but  it  doesn’t 
look  as  if  much  damage  is  done  yet. — 
Fred  DuBois,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Champlain  Valley 

Clinton  County — As  far  as  I  know  the 
Champlain  Valley  fruit  was  not  damaged 
by  the  snow  storm  of  Apr.  16th.  We  are 
somewhat  later  than  down  state  and  the 
buds  were  not  along  as  far,  so  they  were 
not  damaged  as  near  as  I  can  tell. 

Our  fruit  men  have  just  started  to  put  > 
on  the  delayed  dormant  spray. — Geo.  R. 
Czirr ,  County  Agricultural  Agent. 

The  Situation  in  Other  Sections 

California  — A  heavy  frost  occurred  on 
the  morning  of  April  9.  Reports  of  the 
actual  damage  differ  somewhat,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  The  Packer  of  April  27,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  peach  crop  in  the  £-u^| 
Joaquin  Valley  will  be  only  from  thii^^f 
five  to  forty  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop 
of  clingstones  and  'from  sixty-five  to 
seventy  per  cent  of  last  year’s  crop  of 
freestones.  The  same  report  states  that 
the  pear  crop  has  not  suffered  as  much 
damage  as  first  thought.  Last  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  was  219,000  tons  and  this  year’s 
crop  is  now  forecast  at  140,000  tons.  The 
reports  of  injury  to  the  grape  crop  vary 
between  ten  per  cent  and  forty  per  cent. 

Washington  — The  latest  reports  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  indicate  that 
the  cherry  crop  will  not  be  over  forty  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  crop  and  that  the 
peach  crop  will  not  be  over  fifty  per  cent 
of  last  year’s  crop.  Up  to  date  pears  and 
apples  seem  to  have  escaped  damage. 

Michigan — The  report  in  The  Packer 
of  April  27,  states  that  cold  weather 
caused  some  damage  to  fruit  in  Michigan. 

It  is  reported  that  from  fifty  to  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  buds  on  sour  cherry  trees 
were  frosted  except  where  orchard  heat¬ 
ers  were  used.  The  same  report  states 
that  little  or  no  damage  was  done  to 
apple,  peach,  plum  or  pear  buds. 

Georgia — Although  there  is  some  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  the  exact  situation,  it 
seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the 
Georgia  peach  crop  will  be  short.  One 
grower  states  that  the  crop  will  not  be 
over  60  to  75  per  cent  of  last  year  and 
that  growers  in  general  claim  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  ship  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  last  year’s  crop. 

Virginia — We  have  no  information  on 
damage  in  Virginia.  All  reports  are  that 
fruit  trees  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Del¬ 
aware  are  in  good  condition. 


SAFE  ■  SILENT  ■  ECONOMICAL  ■  EFFICIENT 


Cook  in  a  Cool  Kitchen 
all  this  summer  l 


HOT  summer  days  are  coming — 'but  you 
can  keep  your  kitchen  cool... No  more 
sweltering  on  hot  muggy  days  with  a  stove 
that  keeps  the  whole  house  like  an  oven. 

A  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner  will  transform 
your  stove  into  a  modern,  oil  burning  range 
that  cooks  like  a  charm  and  lets  you  be  com¬ 
fortable,  too... No  fires  to  kindle,  no  coal  or 
wood  to  lug,  no  ashes  to  take  out.  When  you 
want  a  fire  just  turn  a  knob.  When  you’re 
through,  just  turn  your  fire  out. 

That’s  comfort.  It’s  convenience— it’s  living! 
You  can  cook  lots  faster  with  a  Silent  Glow 


Oil  Burner — and  your  meals  will  be  delicious. 

And  in  winter  it’s  just  as  wonderful.  No 
early  rising  on  freezing  mornings  to  start  a 
cold  stove.  Just  turn  the  knob — that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.  And  you’ll  always  have  plenty 
of  hot  water. 

Silent  Glow  is  quickly  installed  without 
altering  your  present  stove.  It’s  simple  to 
operate.  Anyone  can  run  it.  Inexpensive,  too 
— it  burns  ordinary  low  cost  furnace  oil. 
And  surprisingly  modest  in  price. 

Step  in  and  see  this  wonderful  new  burner 
at  your  local  dealer’s.  Or  use  the  coupon. 


Silent  Glow  Oil  Burners 

For  Every  Domestic  Need  —  From  Cottage  Stoves  to  Apartment  Houses 
5  Years  on  the  Market  —  5  Year  Factory  Guarantee 


- :  —  [MAIL  THIS  TODAY] - 

THE  SILENT  GLOW  OIL  BURNER  CORPORATION  A.A.5-11 

191  Franklin.  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 

I  am  interested  in  a  Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner.  Please  send  me,  without  obligation, 
information  on  the  burner  checked  below  and  the  name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 

Kitchen  Range  Burner  □  Furnace  Burner  □  Hot  Water  Heater  □ 


Name 


Address 


Along  New  England  Roads 

( Continued  from  Page  11) 
concerning  questions  of  this  kind,  the 
ignorance  of  the  usual  hotel  clerk  is 
appalling.  Not  only  does  he  not  know 
but  moreover  he  doesn’t  want  to  know 
and  esteems  you  a  freak  for  being  in¬ 
terested  in  such  rubbish. 

Then  I  want  to  give  one  bit  of  ad¬ 
vice  that  I  confess  with  shame  we 
often  fail  to  follow.  It  is  this:  Go 
slow.  You  can  see  far  more  in  going 
a  hundred  miles  than  if  you  went  (as 
some  misguided  folks  have  done)  three 
times  as  far.  If  you  see  an  intelligent 
farmer  digging  potatoes  beside  the 
road,  stop  and  talk  with  him.  You  may 
learn  something  from  each  other  and 
part  good  friends.  Do  not — positively 
do  not — fail  to  read  all  markers  and 
ruonuments  set  beside  the  road.  By 
all  old  country  cemeteries  halt  and 
walk  among  the  graves.  If  you  are 
sympathetic  you  may  weave  romances 
and  you  may  reconstruct  tragedies 
from  the  simple  inscriptions  set  above 
those  bygone  folks.  I  believe  in  ghosts 
but  always  they  are  friendly,  kindly 
spirits  and  you  need  not  be  afraid. 

Then  if  you  do  all  these  things  you 
will  come  safe  home  and  the  old  farm 
Will  have  new  beauty  and  you  will  have 
attained  refreshment  of  spirit  and  an 
Untroubled  conscience  and  a  great 
Stock,  of  pleasant  memories. 


City  (or  R.  R.  D.) 


State 


SENT  ERE  El 


Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  (alloyed  with  copper)  give  lasting  service 
and  protection  from  fire,  lightning  and  storms;  strong— durable— -satisfactory. 


Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  highest  quality  manufactured.  Unequaled  for 
roofing,  siding,  gutters,  culverts,  flumes,  tanks,  grain  bins  and  all  sheet  metal  work.  Use  Keystone  Roofing 
Tin  Plates  for  residences  and  public  buildings.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  Better  Buildings  booklet. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

- - "  -  =  SU BS! D1AR V  OF  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION  -  - .  . . 


tTburHorses  Sound 

A  noftSE  tree  from  blembbe* 

I  and  going  sound  is  more  valuable  and 
works  better.  Absorbine  has  been  used 
successfully  since  1892  for  reducing 
lameness  and  swellings  without 
blistering  or  removing  the  hair. 
Horse  can  be  worked  at  {be  same 
time. 

*2.50  at  draggfsta.or 
Horse  book  SB  free. 


absorbine 


IW.F.  YOUNG. lnc.579  Lyman St-, Springfield. M; 
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Bonus  for  Live  Rats 


Alkem  Products  Co 


20  W.  3411JT 

HI  W  VORH.  N  T. 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavcsormoneyback.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mall. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


25c  plus  your  money 
back,  if  Tempto  Rat 
Killer  fails  to  get  them  all. 
ONLY  KIND,  not  a 
squill  or  other  poison. 
Harmless  to  anything  but  Rats  and  Mice. 
Pests  die  outside.  Proved  by  thousands. 

Send  no  mono" — just  your  name  to  Imperial  Labr., 
1003  Coca  Cola  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  51o..  for  a  large 
$2.00  Kara  Size  pkg. — enough  for  200  Rats — for  only 
ono  dollar,  on  15-Days’  Trial.  If  there  is  a  live  one 
left,  the  dollar  you  paid  the  postman  (with  postage), 
plus  25c  for  your  trouble,  will  be  cheerfully  mailed. 
You  risk  nothing,  so  write  today. 
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mfcHEh^suD  SbTISFh  CTORY  CHICKS 


POSTPAID  PRICES— AMERICA’S  FAMOUS  PRIZE  WINNING  STRAINS— 

100%  Lire  Delivery  Guaranteed.  25  5ft  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br..  Bf.  &  Blk.  Leghorns . $3.25  $5.00  $  9.50  $46  $  90 

Bd..  Wh..  Bf.  Rox;  Reds;  Blk.  Min.;  Bf.  Orp. ;  Barron  Wh.  Leg .  4.00 

Wyckoff  Wh.  Leghorns;  Buff  Minorcas . . .  4.50 

Ex.  Qual.  Wh.  Wyand;  Reds;  Rox;  Wh.  Minorcas .  4.75 

Sheppard's  Anconas,  100,  $10.  Blk.  Giants  $20.  Lt.  Brahmas  $22.  Heavy  Mixed  $9.50.  Light 
Mixed  $8.  Pekin  Ducklings  28c  each.  Not  Postpaid  to  Canada.  We  ship  C.O.O.  Bank  Refer¬ 
ence.  Member  I.B.C.A.  Send  now  for  Beautiful  4-Color  Catalog  FREE. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
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FREE. 

I.B.C.A. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


Cu  I  r  If  C  C'  O  n  Send  only  51-00  and  pay 

n  1  L  N  J  C.  U.  U.  Postman  the  balance. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices. 
Shipment  made  any  time  you  wish.  25  50  100  500 

S.C.  Wh.  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.C.M.  Anconas . $3.25  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends.  Mixed  Chicks .  3.00  4.75  9.00  45.00 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks . . .  3.50  6.00  11.00  55.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  BOX  1, 


Immediate  Delivery 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


MAKE  EXTRA  POULTRY  PROFITS  SrS 

When  we  say  RELIABLE — we  mean  RELIABLE  in  every  way.  Breeding  stock  of 
highest  quality  of  19  years  of  careful  development.  Special  attention  paid  to 
health  of  flocks  and  records  kept. 

CATALOG  FREE— CHICKS  SENT  C.  0.  D.  IF  YOU  WISH 
Write  for  details— get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  tells  all  the  story.  Our  prices  reason¬ 
able.  A  book  on  Raising  Chicks  worth  many  dollars  given  free  with  each  order  of  $10.09 
or  more.  Big  discount  for  early  orders. 

HUBERT  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  No.  High  St.,  Fostoria,  Ohio 


C. MX.  CHICKS 


cost  no  more  than  ordinary  chicks  from 
the  average  Hatchery,  but  our  Quality  is 
far  superior.  For  many  years  we  have 
specialized  in  Barrons.  We  import  direct  from  England.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed,  Prepaid. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $3.00  $6.00  $11.00  $52.50  $100.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks:  Wh.  Wyandottes .  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

All  stock  carefully  selected  -for  size  and  health.  C.  M.  L.  chicks  mature  early  and  are  sure  to  please  you. 
Better  chicks  cannot  be  had  at  these  low  prices.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  BOX  40,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


Big  Chicks  From  High  Record  Matings 


PRICES 
EFFECTIVE 
MAY  4 

300  to  326  Eggs  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Our  long  experience  in  Breeding  will  prove 
a  satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the  following 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . 

Blk.  Minorcas;  Barred  &  White  Rocks;  Orping 
S.  C.  Reds;  Wh.  Wyandottes;  Barron  Leghorns. 

Giants  . : . — — . — . 

Light  Mixed  . - . 

Special  Tancred  White  Leghorns . 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS,  _  DEPT.  A, 

New  Washington,  Ohio.  Albert  Studer,  Prop.  Ref.:  Farmers  State  Bank 


prices : 

50  100  500  1000 

. $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  S  90.00 

.  6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

' 1 15.00 

.  7.00 

.  9.00 

13.00 

17.00 

62.50 

80.00 

120.00 

.  4.00 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

.  8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKSfree  **  every  box 

of  one  hundred  ordered.  May  hatched  chicks.  Leghorns, 
White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black — $12.00  per  100;  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas,  $14.00  per  100;  White 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $16.00  per  100. 
April  $2  more,  June  and  July  $2  less.  Custom 
hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  broiler  chicks.  Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy,  12c; 
All  Heavy,  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
husky,  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone 
1603  or  1604, 


$>  A  RV  rUirkTQ  ORDER  DIRECT  from 

I  UmUIVD  this  ad,  and  save  tjme_ 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns....  $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 
Anconas  &  Black  Leghorns  2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50  90 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50  110 

Col.  Wyan.  &  R.  I.  Reds  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  3.00  5.75  11.00  52.50 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.25  4.25  8.00  38.75  75 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
Hatchery  Chicks  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
For  Greater  Profit  Port  Trevorton,  Penna.  Box  A 


wm  M.  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $10  per  100 

af  Wh.  Leghorns .  9  per  100 

M.  Barred  Rocks .  12  per  100 

/ITTW/iyf  Heavy  Mixed .  10  per  100 

IfllALllVff  Light  Mixed .  8  per  100 

500  lots  Vic  less;  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

rircu/an  freeC.  P-  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  OUVrVfi 
WHITE  LEGHORN  JT&  i  A3 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  long,  deep, 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$10  Per  100;  $47.50,  50$;  $90,  1000 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  T,  Richfield,  Pa 


TURKEYS 


TIIRKFYS  Eggs  and  Baby  Turkeys.  Esbenshade’s 
1  UiUxn  1  J  Famous  Bronze  Strains  puts  you  on  the 
right  road  to  greatest  success  and  profits.  Catalog. 
Guaranteed.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  A,  Ronks,  Pa. 


rtllY  PROM  LARGE 

rmAD.  BREEDERS  100  soo  1000 

Summer  Prices 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns_$10  $47.50  $  90 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns -  10  47.50  90 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks -  12  57.50  110 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds - -  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  Chicks -  8  37.50  70 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send 
for  literature.  It's  free.  Tells  all  about 
our  great  egg  machines. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm, 

GnUv  BOX  T  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BABY  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks... . . .  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mixed .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  jour 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices. 

FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No.  120 

TA1TF  lIATIfV  75,000  CHICKS  for 
nviltfi  MAY  delivery 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14.00  65.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.50  45.00  85 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  arrival 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  syzc 

CLASS  A  CHICKS  at  low  prices,  also  pullets.  Special 
discounts.  Several  varieties.  No  money  down.  100% 
live  arrival;  postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

DUCKLINGS 

Mammoth  White  Pekins,  $28.00  per  hundred. 

L.  W.  HAMBLIN  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


( Continued  from  Page  14) 

warm.  Ideal  brooding  conditions  are 
provided  by  a  hot  stove  in  a  cool  room. 
A  wide  range  of  temperature,  with 
ample  heat  near  the  stove,  encour¬ 
ages  exercise,  and  benefits  the  chicks. 
Open  windows  in  the  front  of  the  house 
admit  direct  sunlight,  and  improve  ven¬ 
tilation,  keeping  the  litter  dry  and  the 
air  fresh.  Chicks  raised  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  eat  more,  feather  better,  de¬ 
velop  more  uniformly,  and  harden  off 
with  less  trouble. 

Hover  temperature  may  he  reduced 
about  five  degrees  a  week.  If  chicks 


protein,  and  2  per  cent  mineral  mat¬ 
ter.  The  yolk  is  about  half  water  and 
contains  considerable  fat.  It  has  about 
15  per  cent  protein.  In  composition, 
eggs  are  like  animal  foods,  such  as 
meat,  cheese  and  milk.  They  contain 
practically  no  starch.  Hence,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  combine  them  with  cereals 
or  vegetables  in  the  diet.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  composition  of  eggs  with  white 
and  dark  shells. 

Egg  yolk  is  rich  in  mineral  matter 
and  is  an  important  source  of  iron 
in  the  diet.  The  fat  in  egg  yolk  con¬ 
tains  substances  which  stimulate 
growth.  Therefore,  egg  yolk  is  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  in  the  diet  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Egg  white  is  rich  in  sulphur, 
which  is  shown  by  the  readiness  with 
which  silver  is  darkened  in  its  presence. 


Size  of  the  air  cell  at  1  day,  7  days 
and  19  days  of  incubation.  Watching 
the  air  cell  is  one  way  to  determine 
whether  or  not  eggs  are  getting  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture.  An  air  cell  that  is  too 
large  shows  that  the  air  is  too  dry. 


are  permitted  out  doors,  on  the  ground 
or  on  a  platform,  it  will  he  safer  to 
confine  them  near  the  entrance  until 
they  have  learned  how  to  get  into  the 
house. 

It  is  well  to  visit  the  brooder  house 
at  least  once  during  the  evening  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  chicks  are  com¬ 
fortable. 

The  use  of  dim  lights  all  night  in  the 
brooder  house,  helps  prevent  crowding 
and  permits  chicks  to  eat  and  drink 
whenever  they  desire. — Locke  James. 


Pullets  Should  Be  Mature 

m Before  Production  Starts 

J ITH  better  methods  of  growing 
chicks  the  problem  has  arisen  of 
getting  the  proper  development  of  the 
birds  before  they  begin  laying  in  the 
fall.  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  where  pullets  begin  to  lay  before 
they  are  well  grown  that  they  produce 
small  eggs  that  sell  for  a  low  price 
and  that  they  are  not  likely  to  main¬ 
tain  heavy  production  right  through 
the  year. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  have  leghorn  pullets  lay  be¬ 
fore  they  are  close  to  five  months  old 
and  heavy  breeders  not  before  six 
months.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
pullets  can  be  held  back  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  grain  they  get  as  soon 
as  they  show  signs  of  development.  The 
amount  of  animal  protein  in  the  mash 
may  he  reduced  at  this  time  or  less 
mash  and  more  grain  may  be  given 
them. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
it  is  impossible  to  have  pullets  too  fat 
when  they  go  into  the  laying  house  in 
the  fall.  This  surplus  flesh  gives  them 
a  reserve  to  draw  on  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  It  has  been  found  that  where 
pullets  begin  to  drop  off  in  weight  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  that  a  slump  in  pro¬ 
duction  may  he  expected  soon. 


Raise  Chicks  on  Clean 
Ground 

THE  difficulty  of  raising  young  stock 
free  from  intestinal  parasites  year 
after  year  on  the  same  range  has  be¬ 
come  so  great  that  many  poultrymen 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  abandon  the 
old  ranges  and  provide  new,  clean  ones. 

A  clean  range  may  be  defined  as  an 
area  of  ground  on  which  no  chickens 
were  raised  last  year  and  on  which  no 
poultry  manure  has  been  scattered  for 
the  last  2  years.  Where  such  a  range 
is  not  available,  a  system  of  rotation 
is  advised  so  that  clean  ranges  will  be 
available  in  the  future.  In  the  rotating 
system  one  range  is  used  for  the  chicks 
one  year  while  the  others  are  culti¬ 
vated  and  cropped.  A  2-year  rotation 
is  good  but  a<3-year  rotation  is  much 
better.  In  this,  3  areas  are  available, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  keep  the 
chicks  away  from  each  range  for  a 
period  of  2  years.  Corn,  clover,  and 
chicks  make  a  desirable  rotating  ar¬ 
rangement. 


What’s  In  An  Egg? 

The  shell  comprises  about  11 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  egg, 
yolk  32  per  cent  and  the  white  the 
remaining  57  per  cent.  The  white  is 
/  85  per  cent  water,  about  12  per  cent 


per 

the 


Starting  the  Baby  Chicks 
On  Mash 

WE  used  to  consider  it  necessary  to 
start  the  baby  chicks  off  with 
mashed  egg  yolks,  oat  flakes  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort,  but  finally  gave 
them  chick  feed  to  start  with,  and 
could  not  see  but  that  they  did  as  well, 
if  not  better.  We  always  saw  to  it  that 
sour  milk  was  on  hand,  and  the 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


[WENEtmcKs 

I  Quality  Chicks 
I  Priced  Low 

|  Our  May  prices  are  as  low  as  those  ashed 

■  by  others  for  untested  stock.  Yet  every  chick  ■ 
comes  from  a  blood-tested  mating.  All  our 

■  Leghorn  matings  are  State- Supervised,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Hen  breeders  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more.  I 

■  Immediate  Delivery  50  100  500  a 

White  Leghorns,  Select  * 

■  Matings  ....‘ . . . $7.50  $14.00  $65.00  a 

*White  Leghorns, 

IWene-Ells  Matings .  9.00  17.00  80.00  | 

Rook-Wyandotte  „  „„  m 

Broiler- Roaster  Cross .  7.00  13.00  60.00  g 

"  Straight  Rocks,  Reds,  _ 

■  Wyandottes  .  8.50  16.00  77.50  g 

_  *Wene-Ells  flocks  headed  by  pedigreed  200-egg 
Cockerels 

All  Chick  Shipments  Sent  Postage  Prepaid 
— 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets— State-Super-  g 
vised.  8-10  weeks.  June  and  July  deliveries.  ■ 

^  FREE  FOLDER  and  Mating  List  Mailed 

on  Request. 

■  WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

|  Dept.  D,  Vineland,  N.  ^  j 
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FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BABY  CHICKS 

with  an  official  record.  Ask  for  our 
Baby  Chick  Book  describing  our  Pedi¬ 
greed  Cornell  Chicks  from  stock  that 
has  laid  from  200  to  312  eggs  in 
their  pullet  year  and  mated  to  breed¬ 
ers  that  have  averaged  over  200  eggs 
in  their  pullet  year.  Also  describes 
our  144,000  egg  hatchery  with  22 
years’  experience  in  hatching  Baby  Chicks.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  and  Giants. 
The  home  of  better  Chicks  at  lower  cost. 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


D  A  HV  rUTfUC  hatched  by  the 
D/aU  JL  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $16.00  tier  100;  White  Wvan- 
dottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  LighUBroil- 
ers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
chicks  had  nothing  else  to  drink  for 
several  weeks. 

The  past  two  years  we  have  fed  a 
whole  mash  ration,  almost  entirely,  and 
think  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  method 
we  have  ever  tried.  The  ration  which 
is  known  as  the  “Wisconsin  ration”  is 
as  follows: 

80  lbs.  corn  meal  I  lb.  salt 

20  lbs.  flour  meal  5  lbs.  calcium 

5  lbs.  bone  meal 

The  above  is  fed  with  as  much  skim 
milk  as  the  chicks  will  take.  When 
feeding  cod  liver  oil,  we  used  one  pint 
of  oil  to  100  pounds  mash. 

The  mash  is  fed  in  shallow  trays 
not  over  two  inches  deep.  There  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  chicks  will  pile  in  on  top 
of  each  other,  and  kill  those  on  the 
bottom  where  the  hoppers  are  too  deep. 

After  trying  various  things,  we  have 
found  shavings  the  most  satisfactory 
litter. — MRS.  E.  M.  N. 


200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling's  Super  Quality.  Healthy.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

50  100  500  1000 

Single  Comb,  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

Broiler  Chicks,  Heavy  Breed .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  Light  Breed .  5.00  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

rHE  VALLEY  HATCHERYg“H«,»L0“»p;; 


PENNA. 

“State 

Supervised’’ 

CHICKS 

W 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  19th  year.  Get  our  low 
prices  on  Reds.  Rocks,  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  I.B.C.A. 

/ 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE 

HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant) 

RICHFIELD.  PA. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
rottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
wtute  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas.  20,000 
weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free  range 
stock,  under  State  inspection.  100%  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free 

ULSTER  PO0LTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

?13  Leading  Varieties  — White  Leghorns,  Blacky 
JMinorcas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Hamburg*, 
ijbpeckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

jLantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohioj 


Quality  Is  Worth  the  Cost 

What  puzzles  me  most  and  at  the  same 
time  provokes  me  a  great  deal  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  people  are  so  foolish 
and  so  unbusinesslike  as  to  buy  inferior 
quality  baby  chicks  when  they  can  get 
high  quality  chicks  for  so  little  more.  Of 
course  you  can  get  scrub  chicks  at  low 
prices — save  just  a  few  cents  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  cost;  but  by  the  time  those  chicks 
have  grown  into  marketable  broilers  or 
productive  pullets  their  value  is  far  be¬ 
low  that  of  stock  which  came  from 
quality  chicks  hatched  at  the  same  time. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  a  scrub  chick  may 
grow  into  a  dollar  value  at  maturity 
while  the  quality  chick  costing  two  or 
three  cents  more  will  grow  into  two 
dollar  value;  the  labor  and  expense  and 
everything  else  being  the  same  in  both 
cases. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  case  is  so  per¬ 
fectly  clear  in  favor  of  the  quality  chick 
that  no  one  with  any  common  sense 
whatever  would  even  consider  the  scrub 
stuff.— P.  F.  C. 

WE  thoroughly  agree  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  this  letter.  It  costs  just  as 
much  in  time,  feed,  and  equipment  to 
raise  a  poor  chick  as  it  does  a  good 
one.  After  the  pullets  are  mature,  it 
costs  practically  as  much  to  keep  one 
that  will  produce  80  eggs  a  year  as  it 
does  to  keep  one  that  will  produce  160 
eggs  a  year.  There  are  a  lot  of  hens 
that  would  produce  better  than  they  do 
at  present  if  they  were  given  better 
feed  and  care,  yet  it  is  always  true 
that  a  poor  chick  will  not  pay  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  she  is  fed  and  cared  for. 
The  few  cents  extra  premium  that  must 
he  paid  for  good  chicks  is  certainly 
an  investment  that  will  pay  good  divi¬ 
dends. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


Klines  Barred  Rocks 

Tested  stock,  Penna  State  College  males,  Strong  chicks 
suaranteed.  Prompt  delivery.  C.O.D.  $12.00-100.  $110.00- 
'•000.  $500.00-5,000.  Write  or  wire. 

S*  W.  Kline,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

breeTto  lay  baby  chicks 

Barred  Rocks;  White  Leghorns  $10.00  per  hundred  for 
-tay  and  June  deliveries,  25  chicks  $2.75;  50  chicks  $5.25. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Milford, Del. 


R 


SINGLE  COMB  o 
hode  ISLAND  REDO 


Vt.  Certified:  Tested  free 
from  B.W.D.  Males  from 

- -  200-300  egg  hens.  Pullets: 

ar(ed  Chicks:  3000  Baby  Chicks  weekly:  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  AlO,  HARTLAND,  VT. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
"Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  fall 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
Wi  n  “  “  *  Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 

RTrin,, 50ur  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
*tQCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Egg  Marketing  Hints 

LOSSES  in  marketing  eggs  result 
from: — 

1.  Delivery  of  fertile  eggs  to  market. 
2.  Dirty  eggs. 

3.  Washed  eggs. 

4.  Shrunken  eggs. 

5.  Cracked  or  broken  eggs. 

6.  Bad  flavored  eggs. 

To  sell  eggs  for  the  best  prices; — 

1.  Kill,  sell  or  confine  the  rooster 
when  the  breeding  season  ends. 

2.  Keep  strong,  healthy,  vigorous 
stock,  and  care  for  it  properly. 

3.  Gather  eggs  frequently. 

4.  Provide  plenty  of  clean,  well  padded 
nests. 

5.  Keep  out  the  cracked,  dirty,  small, 
and  very  large  eggs  for  home  use. 
6.  Always  keep  eggs  in  a  cool,  dry 
place. 

7.  Keep  eggs  free  from  obnoxious 
odors. 

8.  Do  not  wash  eggs. 

9.  Market  eggs  as  regularly  and  as 
often  as  possible. 

10.  Never  expose  eggs  for  market  to 
direct  sunlight,  rain  or  to  extreme 
heat. — M.  Stires. 


New  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

Week  of  Grade  A . $15.00 

May  13  Special  Matings .  17.00 

Week  of  ,  Grade  A .  14.00 

May  20  Special  Matings .  16.00 


WHITE 
WYANDOTTE 

$23.00 
_  20,00 
2o.no 
23.00 

Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  .50  chicks  add  $1.00. 


S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS 

$18.00 

20.00 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

$20.00 

23.00 


16.00 

18.00 


17.00 

20.00 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


- EIGENRAUCH  FARMS - 

RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


18™  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 


100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 


EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 
lying  strains  such  as — Tancred.  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  V- 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  '  , 
9c  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
free  poultry  booh  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  __  •<*" 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N. 


Here:  Nearly  Everyone  Raises 
Full  Blooded  “AMERICAN”  Quality  Chicks 

Write  now  for  our  new  low  prices.  Your  opportunity  to 
get  our  special  flock  mating  chicks  at  utility  prices.  Chicks 
shipped  C.  O.  D.  Catalogue  and  prices  on  request.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  15  breeds.  Write  now. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Schw^leFsTHWpjMp^ 


UVZtxmmdK,  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  ranee  breeder*  that  have 
thrived  aod  tamed  to  vigor  for  generation*.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
fcooi  riwwil  aod  award  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
fiaraad  and  Whin  Kodw,  R.  L  Red*  Aoeooa*  Black  Minorca*,  Buff  Orpingtons. 
tVbtaa  Wynadcma,  £Ba  aod  10031  Owe  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

Chic*  Am  Write  today  for  FREE  drift* 


SCHWEGUrS  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  OUFYALO.fl  V. 


FREE 


CHICK 


BOOK 


OHIO’S  BEST”  CHICKS  C.O.O. 


Our  chicks  are  from  some  of  Ohio’s  best  breeding  flocks.  Every  breeder  carefully  culled 
and  mated  with  sturdy,  vigorous,  highly  bred  males. 

Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . . . $3.25  $6.00  $11.50  $55.00  $108.00 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . . .  3.50  6.75  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Wh.  Wyan.  Buff  Orpingtons . 3.75  7.25  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Asst,  for  broilers  $9.75  for  100;  $45  for  500.  Asst,  all  heavies  $11  for  100;  $52.50  for  500. 
_  Order  from  this  ad.  We  will  ship  G.O.D.  on  10%  deposit.  Ref.:  Van  Wert  National  Bank. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Make  certain  of  your  shipping  date  by  placing  your  order  now 
for  May  and  June. 

VAN  WERT  HATCHERIES.  Gus  ICKES-  M^.. 

R46.  VAN  WERT.  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks .  3.25 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.25 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

l’eking  Ducklings .  7.50 

Mixed  Ducklings .  6.50 

John  Shadel  Hatchery 


25 

50 

100 

500 

.$2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $47.50 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

..  3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.5C 

.  2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

.  7.50 

14.50 

28.00 

..  6.50 

13.00 

25.00 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Route  2, 


Pennsylvania  Co-Operative 
Leghorn  Farms 

Breeding  COCKERELS  with  RECORDS  to  303  EGGS. 
PURE  TANCRED  -  HOLLYWOO II -I!  A  If  I  tON  STRAINS 
White  Leghorns — Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns — QUALITY 
EXTRAORDINARY  —  PRICE  WAY  DOWN  —  SHIP 
C.  O.  D.  Get  our  prices  ciuick. 


Pennsylvania 
Box  314 


Co-Operative 


Leghorn  Farms, 
Grampian,  Pa, 
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When  We  Entertain  the  Bride-To-Be 

A  Lightsome  Touch  to  These  Affairs  Puts  Everyone  in  Gala  Mood 


AS  long  as  the  earth  revolves  upon 
its  axis,  just  so  long  will  we  have 
brides.  And  just  that  long  must  we 
have  showers  for  brides.  Several  sug¬ 
gestions  will  follow  for  announcing  the 
fact,  as  no  one,  until  a  party  is  given, 
can  guess  that  a  couple  is  engaged. 


SET  NO.  B5135 
is  a  lovely  little 
tailored  coat  and 
bonnet  ensemble 
in  sizes ,  1,  2,  and 
3  years.  It  comes 
ready  made  in 
pink  pique  with 
white  trim,  and 
stamped  for  em¬ 
broidery.  Floss 
included  for 
working. 

Set  $2.50 


The  nicest  entertainment — if  you  live 
near  where  a  ten-cent  store  can  be 
reached,  is  to  give  each  guest  a  dime, 
and  all  go  to  the  store  and  purchase 
the  finest  gift  that  they  can  secure  for 
the  dime.  Then  let  the  guests  return 
to  the  home,  and  hem  and  embroider 
tea  towels  for  the  bride.  Have  some 
simple  patterns  and  various  colored 
thread  for  making  them. 

The  friends  of  the  bride-to-be  may  be 
asked  to  bring  their  fancy  work  and 
spend  the  afternoon  in  social  conversa¬ 
tion.  Have  the  gifts  left  at  the  front 
door.  Decorate  the  home  in  rainbow 
colors  using  crepe  paper.  Or  a  pretty 
color  scheme  can  be  carried  out  with 
spring  flowers.  A  “mock  wedding” 
causes  lots  of  fun.  A  nice  lunch  con¬ 
sists  of  salad  made  of  oranges  and 
watercress,  fruit  punch,  sunshine  cake, 
and  lady  fingers.  Place  a  large  paste 
diamond  on  the  engagement  finger  of 
the  bride-to-be  and  thus  the  secret  will 
be  told.  After  refreshments  are  served, 
have  a  smiling  expressman  arrive  with 
a  clothes  basket  full  to  overflowing 
with  the  gifts.  Another  novel  way  is  to 
have  the  real  postmaster  come — if  you 
live  in  a  small  town,  and  he  can  be 
persuaded  to  come — have  bride-to-be 
sign  on  the  “dotted  line”,  and  then  he 
will  present  the  gifts  in  a  new  mail 
sack. 

If  we  wish  to  remember  the  much 


are  adapted  for  the  home  sewer  in  our 
new  Summer  Style  Book.  With  the 
charming  fabrics  to  be  found  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today  and  the  simplicity  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  styles,  every  woman  can  be  dressed 
right  and  becomingly.  Send  twelve  cents 
for  your  copy  of  the  Summer  Style  Book 
to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

BLANKETS,  and  Colonial  Coverlets. 
W 11111 .  BATTING,  Also  sold  direct  from  the 

’  ROBES,  Made  from  your  own  wool, 

mill  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods  that  gives 
satisfaction  and  long  wear.  Write  for  catalog  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Prices  reasonable.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
DEPT.  G„  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO. 


neglected  old  bridegroom,  he  may  be 
honored  with  a  “den”  shower.  Let  one 
of  his  special  friends  casually  invite 
the  groom-to-be  to  his  home  for  din¬ 
ner.  Upon  arrival  he  will  find  many  of 
his  special  friends,  each  one  giving  him 
some  den  appliance.  A  part  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  may  be  given  over  to  the  writing 
of  letters  of  consolation,  with  the  in¬ 
structions  to  read  them  on  the  honey¬ 
moon  trip. 

A  novel  way  to  entertain  for  both 
bride  and  groom  is  to  have  as  many 
tables  as  you  have  invited  guests.  Have 
head  and  foot  tables.  At  one  table  have 
paper  and  pencil  and  have  the  plan  for 
the  first  floor  made,  four  rooms  to  a 


dinner.  Fruit  and  vegetable  salads  con¬ 
tain  the  much-desired  vitamines,  and 
may  be  the  means  of  using  various 
left  overs  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted. 

Savory  Vegetable  Salad 

Tender  part  stalk  of  celery 
Mayonnaise 
Paprika 
Salt — pepper 

Scrape  carrots  and  cook  till  tender  in 
slightly  salted  water.  Drain,  chill  and 
dice.  Cook  peas  ten  minutes,  drain.  Clean 
and  soak  celery  in  ice  cold  water  half 
an  hour.  Drain,  chill  each  thoroughly; 
before  combining.  Chop  pickle  fine.  Mix 
lightly  together,  blend  with  sufficient 
mayonnaise  to  moisten  well.  Season  to 


I  can  tiny  peas 
Vz  lb.  young  carrots 
I  large  dill  pickle 


NO*  502,  30  cents  for  24 

Monograms  are  always  in  order  and  they  are  appropriate  not 
alone  for  napkins,  towels,  etc.,  but  they  are  very  smart  on  personal 
apparel  too.  Here  is  a  very  beautiful  and  different  series.  Each  letter 
in  the  alphabet  is  combined  with  a  flower  beginning  with  that  letter, 
swinging  gracefully  into  a  circle  to  make  a  most  attractive  spot  of 
decoration.  They  come  in  two  sizes,  3  inches  and  114  inches,  on  wax 
transfers  and  are  easily  transferred  to  your  material  with  a  hot  iron. 

The  flowers  are  as  follows:  A,  apple  blossom;  B,  buttercup;  C, 
calla  lily;  D,  daisy;  E,  eucharis  lily;  F,  fuschia;  G,  geranium;  H, 
honeysuckle;  I,  iris;  J,  jonquil;  K,  kentia  palm;  L,  lily  of  the  valley; 
M,  moonflower;  N,  nasturtium;  O,  oak;  P,  pansy;  Q,  quince  blossom; 
R,  rose;  S,  shamrock;  T,  tulip;  U,  utricularia;  V,  violet;  W,  wild  rose; 
Y,  yucca;  Z,  zinnia.  Be  sure  to  state  letter  you  want. 

There  are  12  large  and  12  small  patterns  of  any  one  letter  to  an 
order.  Price  for  number  502  is  30  cents,  postpaid.  Address  Embroidery 
Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


floor.  At  another  table,  the  second  floor, 
four  rooms  and  bath  must  be  planned. 
At  another  table,  furniture  must  be 
drawn  for  the  house.  At  another  draw 
plans  for  the  basement.  At  another  table 
plan  the  garage,  while  at  another  the 
planting  of  the  lawn  is  laid  out.  An¬ 
other  lists  the  fruit  to  be  canned,  and 
placed  in  the  home  the  first  year.  Have 
two  judges,  a  man  for  the  girls’,  a  girl 
for  the  men’s  work.  Ideas  will  come  to 
you  for  each  table.  Refreshments  of 
cream  and  cake  and  heart  shaped  mints 
would  be  nice. — M.  F.  M. 


Salad  Surprises  for  Spring 

NO  matter  what  your  salad  is  made 
of,  be  sure  that  it  is  daintily  pre¬ 
pared,  and  attractive  to  the  eye  as  well 
as  the  palate.  A  simple  garnish  adds 
so  much  to  the  toothsomeness  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  may  be  so  easily  pre¬ 
pared.  Hardboiled  egg,  or  riced  egg, 
olives,  slices  of  ripe  tomatoes,  strips  of 
pimento,  cooked  beets  in  dainty  slivers, 
or  dices,  and  cheese  balls  rolled  in  pa¬ 
prika  and  ground  nuts,  all  make  de¬ 
licious  garnishes.  The  majority  of 
salads  are  nourishing,  readily  digested 
and  should  be  served  at  every  possible 


few  cheese  balls,  rolled  in  finely  ground 
nuts  or  parsley.  Top  beets  with  mayon¬ 
naise.— Roberta  Symmes. 

Home  made  cottage  cheese  combines 
very  nicely  with  beets. 

Rose  Vegetable  Salad. 

I  head  fresh  green  I  can  tiny  peas 

cabbage  I  lb.  very  small  string 

Vz  bunch  fresh  carrots  beans 

I  bunch  beets 

Clean  cabbage,  remove  wilted  leaves, 
cutting  out  the  hard  center,  and  leaving 
a  big  center  cavity  to  hold  vegetable  fill¬ 
ing.  Bend  back  the  outer  row  of  leaves 
to  look  like  petals — soak  two  hours  in 
cold  water,'  drain  and  chill  till  ready  to 
use.  Cook  each  of  the  vegetables  to  be 
used  separately  in  slightly  salted  water, 
until  tender.  Cut  beets  in  dice,  the  car¬ 
rots  in  slices  or  strips,  and  drain  peas 
well.  Beans  should  be  cut  in  half  if 
large.  Chill  vegetables  separately  and 
combine  with  dressing  preferred,  and 
serve  in  the  cavity  of  cabbage  on  a  flat 
platter,  garnish  with  lettuce  leaves  and 
olives. — Roberta  Symmes. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  get  your  vita- 
mines  and  most  gardens  will  provide 
these  vegetables. 

Five  Minute  Mayonnaise 

1  whole  egg 

2  cups  salad  oil 
I  Vi  tablespoons  lemon 

juice 
%  teaspoon  salt 

Break  egg  into  bowl,  stir  with  wire 
egg  beater  till  broken  only,  sift  in  dry 
ingredients,  stir  till  mixed.  Add  oil  drop 
by  drop  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  then 
faster,  alternating  with  lemon  juice  un¬ 
til  all  is  used.  Is  easily  made  in  five 
or  six  minutes,  and  keeps  well  on  ice 
in  air  tight  jar  a  week. — Roberta  Symmes. 

If  you  like  a  highly  seasoned  salad 
dressing  add  more  pepper  and  mustard. 
You  doubtless  know  that  if  the  oil 
mayonnaise  mixture  does  not  combine 
well  you  may  start  afresh  with  a  new 
egg  and  add  the  curdled  mixture  grad¬ 
ually  drop  by  drop  just  as  you  woidd 
the  oil. 


Pajama  Ensemble 


!4  teaspoon  white  pepper 
Vi  teaspoon  paprika 
Vi  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
few  grains  cayenne 


taste.  Serve  very  cold  on  lettuce. — Roberta 
Symmes. 

If  you  do  not  care  for  the  dill  flavor 
any  sweet-sour  pickle  can  be  used. 

Stuffed  Beet  Salad 

Large  dark  red  beets  (as  many  as  desired) 

Cut  stems,  not  too  close.  Scrub  well  and 
cover  with  water,  boil  till  tender,  but  un¬ 
broken.  Plunge  into  cold  water,  and  rub 
off  skins.  Scoop  out  centers,  leaving  a 
rather  thick  cup  or  shell.  Marinate  them 
in  French  dressing  till  ready  to  use  them. 
Cut  the  centers  that  have  been  removed 
into  small  dice,  adding  equal  quantities 
of  diced  celery,  and  moisten  well  through 
with  mayonnaise  or  French  dressing. 
Drain  cups  well  and  fill  them  with  the 
above  mixture.  Serve  very  cold  on  crisp 
lettuce  with  a  dab  of  dressing  on  top  of 
each. — Roberta  Symmes. 

Chopped  chicken  or  veal  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  diced  beets  and  dress¬ 
ing  to  fill  the  centers  of  the  beet  shells. 

Beets  Stuffed  With  Cheese 

Boil  beets  till  tender,  selecting  medium 
uniform  size.  Remove  skins,  scoop  out 
centers.  For  filling  mash  cream  cheese 
with  a  few  finely  chopped  olives,  and 
enough  mayonnaise  to  moisten.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  paprika.  Fill  beets 
with  mixture,  and  lay  the  filled  cups  on 
lettuce.  On  side  of  each  plate  add  a 


PAJAMA  ENSEMBLE  PATTERN  No. 
3239  consists  of  blouse,  trousers  and  coat. 
It  offers  many  possibilities  of  combining 
attractive  colors  and  fabrics.  •  Washable 
crepe  de  chine,  pongee,  plain  and  printed 
sateen,  voile,  or  the  new  artificial  silks 
could  be  combined  with  stunning  effect. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36. 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  4  yards  of  36-inch  material 
with  2  yards  of  36-inch  contrasting.  PAT¬ 
TERN  PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  inclose  with  remittance 
in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin  is 
sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of 
the  new  fashion  catalogues  and  send  to 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

A  Friend  is  the  Sunshine  of  Calamity  ” 


(( 


A  GOOD  neighbor  is  without  money 
and  without  price.  Some  of  the  most 
precious  things  in  life  are  that  way. 
Just  this  minute  one  of  my  good 
friends  has  been  driven  almost  to  des¬ 
peration,  first  by  a  long-continued  ill¬ 
ness  which  racks  his  body  with  pain 
and  hinders  his  work,  then  by  unceas¬ 
ing  rain  which  not  only  prevented  farm 
work  but  added  to  his  physical  misery. 

Last  year  was  a  poor  one  for  him 
and  his  neighbor  farmers  and  with  such 
a  depressing  combination  of  affairs,  he 
felt  his  cup  brimming  just  a  little  too 
full  of  sorrow.  And  that  is  just  where 
the  good  neighbors  came  in.  One  after 
the  other,  although  they  had  about  all 
they  could  manage  themselves,  they  of¬ 
fered  to  come  and  help.  One  even  of¬ 
fered  to  bring  his  help  and  two  tractors 
to  get  the  potatoes  planted.  Then  the 
world  looked  different.  The  offers  of 
help  were  not  accepted,  but  they  put 
heart  into  the  discouraged  one  and, 
although  the  skies  were  still  dark  and 
the  rains  fell,  the  world  was  brighter 
because  of  the  good,  practical  friendli¬ 
ness  which  had  been  demonstrated. 

It  is  such  deeds  of  genuine,  homely 
application  that  make  this  old  world  a 
sunnier  place  to  live. — Aunt  Janet. 


The  Boy  Takes  a  Hand 

IN  this  family  there  are  no- girls,  so 
the  little  boys  sometimes  make  cakes 
for  their  mother.  Nine-year-old  Robert 

Becomingly  Draped 


.  pattern  No.  2781  with  its  rippling 
Wbot  frills  and  wrap-around  skirt  has  a 
VerV  pleasing  and  youthful  effect.  The 
pretty  printed  silks  both  natural  and  arti- 
heial,  the  crepes,  and  voiles  are  well 
suited  for  this  style  treatment.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40 
und  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards  of  iO-inch  material  with 
A  yard  of  27-inch  material  for  vestee. 
price  i3c. 


sends  these  two  recipes  which  he  use's: 
Plain  Cake 

I  cup  sugar  2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

I  egg  I 'A  cups  of  flour 

sweet  cream  I  teaspoon  vanilla 

Beat  egg  in  cup  and  fill  up  with  the 
cream.  Add  to  the  sugar.  Then  add  the 
flour  and  baking  powder  sifted  together 
and  add  the  vanilla. 


Chocolate 

2  squares  chocolate  or 
5  tablespoons  cocoa 
Vi  cup  boiling  water 
poured  over  it 
14  cup  of  butter 
I  cupful  sugar 

These  would  be 
with  Betty’s  recipes 


Loaf  Cake 

Wt  cups  flour 
I  egg 

1 14  teaspoonful  baking 
powder 

Vi 2  (scant)  cupv  of  sweet 
milk 

— R.  N.,  New  York,. 

good  to  save  along 
which  come  out  once 


SET  NO.  1912  is  a  new  idea  in  'dining 
room  set  which  will  be  sure  to  please.  It 
is  stamped  on  finest  quality  of  white  In¬ 
dian  Head  and  consists  of  the  following : 
five  piece  lunch  set,  three  piece  buffet  set, 
three  piece  vanity  set,  scarf  18  by  45 
inches,  and  six  doilies.  We  are  able  to 
offer  this  complete  set  at  the  remarkably 
low  price  of  only  $1.50  postpaid  to  any 
address.  Address  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


a  month  in  American  Agriculturist.  A 
scrapbook  for  pasting  in  Betty’s  recipes 
costs  10c.  Address  Betty,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


Do  You  Know  That — 

After  cutting  out  garments,  etc.,  I 
mark  the  places  where  the  buttons  or 
button  holes  should  go  (to  match)  and 
how  far  the  hem  should  turn  up,  with 
a  red  pencil  such  as  teachers  used  for 
marking  papers.  Then  there  is  little 
chance  of  getting  them  wrong.  I  find 
many  other  uses  for  such  a  pencil 
when  sewing.  I  sew  the  shoulder  straps 
on  slips,  chemise,  etc.,  at  the  same  time 
I  put  the  hem  in  the  top.  Mine  never 
bother  about  wearing  off  where  they 
are  sewed  since  I  make  them  this  way. 
Mark  the  places  where  the  straps  are 
to  go  before  starting  to  put  in  the  hem. 
— Betty. 

•i* 

If  you  can  use  cream  in  coffee,  put 
it  in  the  cup  first  and  pour  the  coffee 
over  it.  It  is  more  delicious.  Just  try 
it. — Mrs.  I.  B.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Use  left  over  cereals  (oatflake  and 
cream  of  wheat,  etc.)  in  your  meat 
loaf  or  dressing. — Betty. 


\Joeery,  cool  color 

on  this  swift -cooking  new  range 


Yc 


■  OUR  kitchen  range  can  be 
beautiful  as  well  as  practical. 
The  new  Perfection  demon¬ 
strates  this. 

It  comes  in  full  porcelain 
enamel,  all  white  or  with  trim 
of  color:  apple  green,  cherry 
red,  sea  blue,  golden  sand. 
Some  have  the  durable  Perfecto- 
lac  finish:  white,  silver  gray, 
dove  gray.  Others  are  finished 
in  satin  black. 

There  are  twenty-seven  new 


RFECTION 

OIL  RANGE 

features  in  all  on  the  Perfection. 
Insulated  “live  heat”  oven 
with  accurate  temperature  in¬ 
dicator.  All-grate  cooking  top. 
Burners  that  produce  a  swift, 
clean  heat — aided  by  Socony 
Kerosene,  the  safe  and  economi¬ 
cal  fuel. 

Stop  in  today  and  see  the 
wide  line  of  Perfection  and 
Puritan  models.  A  dealer  in 
your  town  has  them — at  a  wide 
range  of  prices. 


PERFECTION  Water  Heaters 


Hot  water  whenever  you  want  it  —  whether 
you  have  a  pressure  system  or  kitchen  pump. 
Ask  your  plumber  about  the  Perfection  and 
Puritan  Kerosene  Water  Heaters.  Five  sizes 
and  five  kinds.  Rapid,  reliable  and  moderate 
in  price. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


U 


Conveniences) 

in  the  Country! 

And  now  with  our  new,  perfected  car-  J 
bide  gas  cooking  range  you  can  have  a  | 
cool,  comfortable  kitchen — even  in  the  I 
hot  summer  days,  which  will  soon  be  at  V 
hand. 

Carbide  Gas,  as  a  cooking  fuel,  gives 
you  a  fire  that  will  enable  you  to  enjoy  I 
the  luxury  of  cooking  an  average  break-  i 
fast  of  coffee,  bacon  and  eggs  and  fried 
potatoes  in  less  than  ten  minutes  from  | 
the  time  you  light  the  gas. 

The  Abner  Pit  Generator  installed  outside  the  house  in  the  ground  requires 
attention  only  a  few  times  a  year.  It  is  simple  and  fully  guaranteed.  It  is  used 
for  lighting  and  ironing  also. 

Our  “Two-in-One”  folder  tells  all— ITS  FREE. 

Get  it  today  with  our  latest  catalogue. 


MFG.  CO.Wajjakonofa.Ohio 


io 


Sickness  and  Accident  NEW 

Protection  -  for  $10  a  year 


Guaranteed 

American  Agriculturist  Subscribers  have  the  special 
privilege  of  examining  this  new  policy  for  10  days. 

Policy  pays  $25  weekly  and  $1,000  to  $10,000  death 
benefit.  Special  features  covering  hospital  bills  and  any 
accident.  Send  for  “Facts  About  New  Policy.” 


E.  C.  Weatherby 

General  Agent 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Opportunities  for  Agents  in  Local  Communities 
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The  Plains  of  Abraham 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
and  twos  together,  until,  in  the  sure 
way  of  a  woman,  she  Knew  what  Ton- 
teur  was  thinking  and  did  not  fear  or 
distrust  him  for  it. 

At  the  same  time  her  thoughts  in¬ 
spired  her  with  a  warm  appreciation 
of  her  own  great  fortune,  for  against 
another  man’s  unhappiness  and  an¬ 
other  woman’s  failure  as  a  wife  she 
could  see  more  clearly  the  things  for 
which  she,  in  the  fullness  of  her  felic¬ 
ity,  should  offer  up  the  devoutest  of 
prayers.  The  man  ahead  of  her  was 
humming  a  French  tune  as  he  carried 
his  hundred  pounds  of  whole-corn 
meal,  and  one  could  see  that  he  was 
French  in  every  drop  of  blood  that  ran 
through  his  veins.  Catherine  loved  the 
spirit  of  this  blood  even  more  than  she 
did  the  English  which  was  in  herself. 
Just  as  she  had  become  French,  so 
Henri  in  his  heart  had  become  as 
wholly  English,  and  never  tired  of 
swearing  that  he  would  not  trade  one 
tiny  breath  of  the  precious  life  in 
Catherine’s  body  for  all  of  his  beloved 
New  France.  From  the  beginning,  his 
influence  had  been  stronger  than  his 
wife’s  for  while  Catherine  kept  every¬ 
thing  that  was  English  alive  in  her 
memories,  and  taught  her  boy  in  Eng¬ 
lish  as  well  as  in  French,  and  sang  her 
English  songs  and  treasured  her  Eng¬ 
lish  books,  she  loved  New  France  as 


she  had  never  loved  the  more  forbid¬ 
ding  aspects  of  her  New  England  home, 
and  she  loved .  the  warm-hearted  and 
sunny  people  in  it  with  a  sympathy 
and  devotion  which  might  have  come 
from  birth  and  not  adoption. 

Yet  Madame  Tonteur  hated  her.  Dis¬ 
believing  whatever  good  might  have 
been  said  of  Catherine,  she  hated  her 
first  as  a  deadly  enemy  of  her  race, 
and  hated  her  then  because  she  dared 
hold  her  head  as  proudly  as  a  baron’s 
lady,  and  hated  her  last  of  all  because, 
nothing  more  than  the  wife  of  a  worth¬ 
less  backwoodsman  like  Henri  Bulain, 
she  was  impudent  enough  to  be  the 
prettiest  woman  anywhere  near  the 
Tonteur  seigneurie. 

And,  so  far  as  it  was  in  her  power, 
she  had  planted  and  nurtured  this 
hatred  to  growth  in  the  heart  and  mind 
of  her  proud  daughter,  Marie  Antoin¬ 
ette,  until  Tonteur,  blind  to  the  feline 
subtlety  of  a  woman  in  such  matters, 
wondered  why  it  was  that  this  girl, 
whom  he  worshipped  above  all  other 
things  on  earth,  should  so  openly  dis¬ 
play  unfriendliness  and  dislike  when¬ 
ever  Jeems  came  to  Tonteur  Manor. 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  II 

F  THIS  same  thing  Jeems  had 
been  thinking  as  he  walked  ahead  of 
his  father  and  mother.  His  mind,  at 


present,  was  busy  with  the  stress  of 
fighting.  Mentally,  and  physically  in 
a  way,  he  was  experiencing  the  thrill 
of  sanguinary  battle.  Half  a  dozen 
times  since  beginning  the  long  climb 
over  Tonteur’s  Hill  he  had  choked  and 
beaten  Paul  Tache,  and  in  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  these  mental  triumphs  Marie 
Antoinette  looked  on  with  wonder  and 
horror  as  he  pitilessly  assailed  and 
vanquished  her  handsome  young  cous¬ 
in  from  the  big  city  of  Quebec. 

(In  1749,  the  'population  of  Quebec  City, 
metropolis  of  New  France,  whose  wealth 
and  culture  and  courtly  life  made  it  at 
that  time  the  Versailles  of  the  New 
World,  was  less  than  seven  thousand.) 

Even  in  the  heat  of  these  vivid  im¬ 
aginings,  Jeems  was  sick  at  heart,  and 
it  was  the  shadow  of  this  sickness 
which  Odd  caught  when  he  looked  up 
into  his  master’s  eyes.  From  the  day 
Jeems  had  first  seen  Marie  Antoinette, 
when  she  was  seven  he  was  nine,  he 
had  dreamed  of  her,  and  had  antici¬ 
pated  through  weeks  and  months  the 
journeys  which  his  father  permitted 
him  to  make  with  him  to  Tonteur  Man¬ 
or.  On  these  rare  occasions  he  had 
gazed  with  childish  adoration  at  the 
little  princess  of  the  seigneurie  and 
had  made  her  presents  of  flowers  and 
feathers  and  nuts  and  maple  sugar 
and  queer  treasures  which  he  brought 
from  the  forests.  These  tokens  of  his 
homage  had  never  served  to  build  a 
bridge  across  the  abyss  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  them. 

He  had  stood  this  hurt  and  still 
kept  Marie  Antoinette  in  his  thoughts, 
for  there  was  no  other  child  to  help 
fill  her  place.  But  since  last  autumn, 
when  Madame  Tonteur’s  sister  and 
her  son  Paul  had  come  to  the  seig¬ 
neurie,  his  dreams  had  grown  more 
clouded  until,  on  this  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  they  were  replaced  by  grim  and 
merciless  visions  of  a  future  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  young  man  who  had 
laughed  at  him  and  humiliated  him, 
and  who,  without  any  grace  whatever 
that  he  could  see,  basked  warmly  in 
the  smiles  and  graciousness  of  Marie 
Antoinette’s  favour. 

For  all  his  shattered  hopes  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  Toinette,  he  now  found  an 
excuse  to  blame  this  rich  and  high- 
toned  youth  with  his  green  and  crim¬ 
son  velvet  suits,  his  lace  ruffles  and 
gold  brocades,  his  silver-handled  sword 
and  supercilious,  conceited  airs.  His 
antagonism  was  not  a  thing  brewed 
only  in  his  mind,  for  Paul  Tache,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  Quebec  army  officer 
deep  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Intendant, 
was  the  last  straw  to  break  down 
whatever  hopes  he  had  possessed  of 
ultimately  making  an  impression  on 
the  seigneur’s  daughter.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Paul,  who  was  two  years  older 
and  a  head  taller  than  himself,  and 
who  paraded  all  the  fine  and  courtly 
manners  taught  to  young  gentlemen 
in  Quebec,  she  had  regarded  him  more 
haughtily  than  ever,  and  that  very 
day  had  made  no  effort  to  hide  her 
amusement  when  Paul  said,  with  a 
sneer  on  his  dark  face,  “Doesn’t  it 
make  you  tired  to  walk  all  the  way  in 
from  the  woods,  little  boy?  And  does 
your  mother  allow  you  to  load  that  old 
gun  of  yours  with  powder  and  ball?” 

It  was  the  memory  of  this  moment 
which  rankled  in  his  breast — a  moment 
in  which  he  had  stood  speechless,  his 
face  hot  and  red,  his  tongue  hopelessly 
tied,  his  heart  only  half  beating  as 
the  Quebec  boy  walked  away  with 
Toinette,  strutting  like  a  turkey  cock 
and  looking  back  contemptuously  as 
he  went.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  failure  to  reply  or  to  do  anything 
but  stand  red-faced  and  dumb,  like 
a  fool,  accepting  the  insult  without 
protest,  that  deepened  his  gloom  and 
increased  his  bitterness. 

He  was  glad  when  his  mother  and 


father  paused  to  rest  on  the  edge  of 
a  great  rock  near  the  trail,  for  this 
interval  gave  him  opportunity  to  go 
on  alone,  and  when  he  was  alone  he 
could  tear  and  thrash  Toinette’s  cousin 
in  a  much  more  admirable  way  than 
when  the  others  were  tramping  close 
at  his  heels.  By  the  time  Odd  had 
preceded  him  to  the  edge  of  a  high 
plateau,  which  was  richly  covered  with 
grass  and  thickly  grown  with  big 
chestnut  trees,  his  mental  orgy  of  ven¬ 
geance  and  bloodshed  was  beginning 
to  subside. 

Suddenly  Odd  stopped  so  that  his 
gaunt  oody  made  a  barrier  against 
Jeem’s  knees.  He  stood  with  his  paw¬ 
less  leg  off  the  ground,  and  when  he 
slowly  rested  it  to  earth  again  it  was 
in  a  manner  which  sent  a  thrill  of 
anticipation  through  his  master. 

He  dropped  to  the  earth  and  drew 
himself  behind  the  decaying  mass  of 
a  monster  log  that  had  fallen  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before.  Odd  crouched  at 
his  side  with  his  muzzle  level  with 
the  top  of  the  log.  Thus  a  minute 
passed,  and  after  that  another,  and 
more  on  top  of  them,  yet  Odd  gave  no 
sign  of  discouragement,  nor  did  Jeems. 

Another  minute  of  this  rustling  still¬ 
ness,  and  a  magnificent  turkey  cock 
strutted  majestically  out  into  the  sun. 
He  weighed  twenty  pounds  if  an  ounce, 
thought  Jeems.  His  head  was  like  blood, 
his  beautiful  body  a  gold  and  purple 
bronze,  and  his  gorgeous  breast  plume 
touched  the  ground.  He  was  a  proud 
and  immaculate  bird,  defying  all  the 
world  in  the  empty  open,  and  he 
shuffled  his  wings  and  began  to  swag¬ 
ger  about  in  a  circle  while  the  chuck¬ 
ling  and  clucking  sound  of  his  satis¬ 
faction  clearly  reached  the  watchers’ 
ears.  In  this  moment  Jeems  thought 
again  of  Paul  Tache,  for  the  Quebec 
boy  was  like  this  turkey  cock,  always 
flaunting  his  clothes  and  disporting 
himself  with  the  importance  of  a  man. 

He  caught  his  breath  short  as  a  slim 
brown  female  bird  came  out  from  the 
bushes  to  join  her  red-headed  mon¬ 
arch.  A  flutter  of  velvety  wings  fol¬ 
lowed  her  and  in  as  many  seconds  six 
more  females  -joined  the  gathering  in 
the  open.  The  turkey  cock  paraded 
more  proudly  than  before  and  puffed 
himself  up  until  he  was  twice  his  hon¬ 
est  size,  and  it  seemed  to  Jeems  that 
the  lady  turkeys  were  all  crowding 
about  him  like  so  many  Marie  Antoin¬ 
ettes  attracted  by  his  fine  clothes  and 
his  manner  of  making  himself  big  in 
their  eyes.  At  the  sight  before  him, 
Jeems  hated  Paul  Tache  more  than 
ever  and  was  possessed  with  the  in¬ 
spiring  thought  of  wreaking  his  first 
vengeance  upon  his  rival’s  head  by 
killing  the  turkey  cock. 

Slowly  he  withdrew  the  long-barrel¬ 
led  gun  from  the  top  of  the  log  and 
tautened  the  string  of  his  bow.  He 
waited  until  the  big  bird  stood  less 
than  eighty  yards  away.  An  inch  a 
a  time  he  rose  higher  on  his  knees, 
and  Odd’s  body  grew  stiffer  with  his 
movement.  A  choking  sound  came 
from  the  dog’s  throat  as  the  long  bow 
was  bent.  The  twang  of  the  string 
was  like  the  ring  of  a  steel  tuning 
fork,  and  across  the  open  sped  a  gray¬ 
ish  flash.  There  followed  a  mellow 
sound,  a  great  commotion,  a  leaping 
of  gorgeous  colour  high  into  the  air, 
then  a  wild  beating  of  wings  ana  a 
speeding  away  of  seven  brown  tor®s 
to  the  safety  of  cover.  Paul  Tache, 
the  turkey  cock,  was  down  and  dying, 
and  in  the  space  of  a  dozen  secon  s 
his  seven  Marie  Antoinettes  were  gone. 

A  moment  later,  Jeems  and  Od 
stood  looking  down  on  the  turkey  coc  ’ 
and  gladness  leapt  once  more  into 
boy’s  face  and  eyes — for  here  was  no 
only  a  splendid  dinner  for  to-morrc '  > 
but  also,  in  his  imagination,  the  nr 
blow  struck  against  his  enemy. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week)i 


Bringing  Thousands 
of  Factories  to " 
(Jour  Town/ 

DID  you  ever  stop  to  think  of 
the  amount  of  time,  trouble 
and  expense  that  our  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Stores  save  for 
you?  Just  imagine  what  a  job  it 
would  be  for  you  to  send  to  each 
different  manufacturer  to  get  each 
different  article  you  might  need— 
and  then  not  be  sure  that  what  you 
ordered  was  exactly  what  YOU 
wanted!  The  most  important  part 
of  the  service  that  we  are  doing  for 
you  is  to  select  just  the  right  sort  of  goods  from  all 
the  widely  scattered  makers  and  bring  them  to  a  place 
near  you  where  you  can  see  them  before  you  buy  and 
make  a  personal  selection  that  just  suits  your  ideas  and 
needs.  It’s  bringing  thousands  of  great  factories  right 
to  your  doorstep!  Goods  in  our  stores  from  nails  to 
power  washing  machines — are  carefully  picked  out  from 
the  many  kinds  made  with  just  the  one  idea  in  mind. 
That  they  must  be  right  in  quality,  right  in  the  service 
they  give  to  you  and  right  in  price. 

The  country’s  great  factories  are  making  many 
things  that  will  lighten  the  laundry  work  of  farm 
women.  Take  time  to  come  to  your  nearest 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store  and  learn  what 
they  can  do  to  make  your  worst  job  easier. 


Look  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


HARDWARE 

Stores 

Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  personal  he!^t 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1. 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  ab- 
Dreviation  and  whole  number,  in¬ 
cluding  name  and  address.  Thus 
“J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
words. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be 
accompanied  by  bank  references 


American  Agriculturist 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


TWO  FEMALE  FOX  Terrier  pups.  Black  and  White 
dear  markings.  $5.00  each.  W.  H.  COOLEY.  Albion, 
Pa. _ 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  for  sale.  Inquire  of  W.  J. 
HAINES,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


EVERLAY  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Tormohlen  Famous 
strain.  Baby  chicks,  eggs  for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE 
FARM,  Emporium,  Pa. 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  thrifty  Pure  Bred  Jersey 
Giants  $1.50  per  15.  $3.00  per  45.  Parcel  Post,  C.O.D. 
INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
L.  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 

SINGLE  COJIB  REDS — Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 

Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARJ1S.  Grampian.  Pa. _ _ 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 

StJNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptiona  lly  large  white  eggs. 
Pwo  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARJ1S,  Grampian.  Pa. _ 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
Jontest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian,  Pa. 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — chicks — eggs — extraordin¬ 
ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers — standard 
5red— low  price— Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHJIA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. _ 

BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
tree  range  money-making  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  W’hite  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
Aneonas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.,  IIATCH- 
ERY,  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. _ 

BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  Eggs  8  and  10  weeks 
old  Pullets  single  comb  W’hite  Leghorns  only.  Write 
tor  price.  ALTOONA  FARM.  R.  Neal  Marshall,  Hones- 
dale.  Pa.  R.  4. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Large  handsome 
heavy  layers.  Splendid  chicks,  right  prices.  INAVALE 
FARM,  R4,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. _ 

""THOMPSON  STRAIN  BARRED  Rock  Chicks:  From 

healthy  free  range  stock  April — $12  per  100.  Jlay  and 
June  $10  per  100  postpaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Hatching  eggs  $6  per  100.  Order  direct  from 
this  add.  WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md. 

BAff  GiTlckS  25,000  ffSSRly.  White,  Brown,  Buff 

Leghorns  and  Aneonas  $12.  and  Beds,  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dotts,  Orpingtons  $14.  Per  100.  Also  Pigeons.  Hares, 
Mice,  Parrots,  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa, 

Tom  BARRON  STRAIN  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ex- 

clusively.  Extra  nice  healthy  chicks— May,  $15.  June, 
512.  Safe  delivery  by  prepaid  parcel  post  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed,  i  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN 
FARM.  Clyde,  N.  Y. _ 

PULLETS — Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns  from 

tour  and  five  lb.  breeders.  Three  to  ten  weeks  old, 
27c  and  up.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY 
FARM.  Leghorn  Blvd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

WOODSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  chicks,  Tom  Bar- 

S.C.  White  Leghorns  Imported  250-298  egg  strain 
Breeder  of  leghorns  for  28  years.  Catalogue.  DAVID 
HAMMOND,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks.  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


ROSE  CO  JIB  BROWN  Leghorns.  Frostproof  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE, 
Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. _ 

CHICKS — PULLETS  From  Barron’s  White  Leghorns, 
Imported  annually  from  Barron,  England;  Big  females, 
long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. _ 

SPECIAL  JIATING  BARRED  rock  chicks,  $18  per 
100.  L.  HAJIBL1N,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  RHODE  Island  Red  chicks  $16.  per  100.  L. 
HAJIBLIN,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 

STANDARD  BRED  PARTRIDGE  Rock  Chicks,  ex- 

hibition  stock  $30.  Utility  $25  per  100.  WILLIAM 
LOGAN,  Athol,  Mass. _ 

SINGLE  COJIB  WHITE  Leghorn  Cockerels,  Tancred 
strain.  Netf  York  State  Certified  $3.  GEORGE  HOAG, 
Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Three  hundred  late  February  hatched 
White  Leghorn  pullets.  Grown  on  18%  buttermilk. 
JIEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W’HITE  LEGHORNS  chicks  from  my  own  flock 
of  well  mated  large  vigorous  birds,  $15.  per  100.  L. 
HAJIBLIN.  Wilson,  N.  Y.  _ 

BIG  BARGAINS,  proven  males.  Buy  next  years  males 
now.  Egg  and  Apple  Farm  Hi-powered  Leghorns  lay 
large  white  eggs.  Order  pullets  early.  National  Head¬ 
quarters  Superior  egg  quality.  Free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  EGG  AND  APPLE  FARJ1,  Route  A,  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS,  ANCONAS  10c.  Rocks,  Reds,  Jlinorcas 
12c.  Wyandottes  13c,  heavies  11c.  Light  mixed  9c. 
CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY’,  York,  Pa. 

BABY’  CHICKS:  Get  the  best  chicks  for  the  money. 
Rocks  and  Reds  $10.00;  W.  &  B.  Leg.  $8.50,  mixed  $8.50 
prepaid.  Jlember  I.  B.  C.  A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCH¬ 
ERY.  Liverpool,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D— 100  Rocks  or  Reds.  $12;  Leg¬ 
horns,  $10;  heavy  mixed,  $10;  light,  $8.  Delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 
C.  JI.  LAUVER.  Box  26.  JlcAIisterville,  Pa. _ 

CHICKS  S.  C.  WHITE  Legs.  $9.00-100;  Barred 
Rocks,  $11.00-100;  Reds  and  W’hite  Rocks  $12.00-100; 
Broilers,  $10.00.  I  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  All 
number  one  chicks.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND, 
McAlisterville,  Pa..  Box  A, _ 

TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks,  hatched 
from  our  own  stock,  same  as  our  contest  leading  pens, 
carrying  three  generations  of  breeding  over  250  large 
eggs.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  and  Tompkins  Reds 
from  real  stock.  Every  mating  brooder  tested,  vitality 
and  livability  assured.  Duck  eggs,  11  breeds.  SHADY  - 
LAWN  POULTRY  FARJ1,  Hughesville.  Pa. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE:  MAMJIOTH  PEKIN  Duck 
eggs.  Pearl  Guineas  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stam- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 

MAJ1MOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Dtfck  eggs  for  hatching, 
ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. _ 

MAMJIOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs.  10  for  $5. 
J1RS.  FLOYD  MILLER.  Walton,  N,  Y. _ 

JIAJIJIOTII  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $28.  per  100.  Eggs 
$12.  per  100.  L.  HAJIBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  eggs.  Horning  and  Hons- 
singer  strain  50c  each.  J1RS.  C.  H.  BROOKMAN, 
Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam- 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 


TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  eggs.  $5. 
Free  range  stock.  HOJ1ER  LEHJ1AN,  Amaranth.  Pa. 

W.  HOLLAND  HATCHING  EGGS.  From  Jiadison 
Square  Garden  winners.  JIRS.  A.  H.  SJIITH  Sodus, 
N.  Y. 

JIAJIJIOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs.  Carefully  pack¬ 
ed.  insured,  prepaid.  $6.50  per  dozen.  ANNA  MEIER, 
Coxsackle,  N.  Y. 

2.000  MAJUiOTH  BRONZE  Day'  Old  Turkeys  for 
June  delivery.  $95  a  hundred,  same  amount  booked  for 
Jlay  delivery.  Circular.  PLYJIOUTH  TURKEY  FARJ1, 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS.,  Millis.  Mass. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,  NOW  Ready.  Jiy  frost  proof 
Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden  Acre  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  JIarket.  Prices  by  parcel  post  postpaid:  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Express:  1000.  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  prices  as 
Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped  in  moss  and  shipped 
promptly.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD, 
Tifton,  Ga. 

PAY  ON  ARRIVAL — Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  75c-1000.  EMPIRE  PLANT  CO., 
Albany,  Ga. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Order  today. 
Pay  postman.  500-60c,  1000 -$1.  POSTAL  PLANT  CO., 
Albany,  Ga. 

STRAWBERRY.  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Juneberry 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Hardy 
Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  plants ;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. _ 

PREJI1ER  OR  HOWARD  17  Strawberry  Plants  $1.00 
per  100,  $5.00  per  1000.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town.  Delaware. 

OLD  FASHIONED  HARDY  Flower  Plants.  Holly- 
hocks.  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Blue 
Bells,  Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines,  Monkshoods, 
Hardy  Carnations.  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy 
Lilies,  Hardy  Phloxes,  Lupines,  Hardy  Pinks,  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  240  other  Perennials  that  will  bloom 
this  summer;  Pansies,  Asters,  Salvias,  Petunias,  Zin¬ 
nias,  Snapdragons  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants ;  Berry  plants.  Asparagus  roots. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  $1.00  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00.  12  choice 
Dahlias  $1.00.  Catalogue.  20  Evergreen  Trees  $2.00. 
GLADAHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 

MASTODON  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
$2.00  per  100.  $15.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  out  this, 

Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.  Irish  Cobblers  and 
original  strain  Carman  No.  3.  Buy  direct  from  grower. 
Write  today  for  prices.  N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS,  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK— 36  pages,  45  illustrations. 
Describes  171  exquisite  varieties,  many  new.  Tells  how 
to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Col¬ 
lection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  G1LLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and  Rus- 
sets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We  pay 
freight.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS.  Joy  mixture  $2.50  per 
100;  Glad  mixture  $1.25  per  100.  Small  bulbs,  named 
varieties,  ten  kinds.  $1.50  per  100,  delivered,  circular 
free,  BRANDON  GLADIOLUS  FARM,  Brandon,  Vt. 

J1ILLIONS  OF  OPEN  field  grown  tomato  plants, 
Baltimore.  Stone,  Earliana,  Bonnie  Best,  Chalk  Early 
Jewel,  Matchless,  $1 — 1000,  Ruby  King  Pepper  plants 
$2 — 1000,  Potato  plants  $1.75 — 1000,  Cabbage  plants 
75c — 1000.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed,  all  plants  ready. 
SIJ1S  POTATO  PLANT  CO.,  Pembroke.  Ga. _ 

SEED  CORN — West  Branch  Sweepstakes  for  sale. 
Greatest  ensilage  corn  grown.  Germination  98%  when 
tested.  $3.00  per  bushel.  A.  L.  WINTER  &  SON, 
Jlontoursville,  Pa. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  75c,  1000;  Ber¬ 
muda  Onion  $1.00;  Collards  75c;  Tomatoes  $1.00;  Ruby 
King  Pepper  $2.00;  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants  $2.00. 
QUITJIAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. _ 

4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  Yellow  Jersey, 
Big  Leaf,  Up  River,  $1.50  per  1000.  Gold  Skin,  Red 
Nansemond,  Nancy  Hall,  and  Southern  Queen.  $1.75 
per  1000,  C.  E.  BROWN.  Bridgeville.  Del. 

BUY  GRIMJI  ALFALFA  Seed  Nowl  Lyman’s  Seed 
traces  to  original  Grimm  stock.  Hardiest  of  alfalfas 
and  highest  in  feeding  value.  Yields  for  years  without 
replanting.  Seed  scarified  to  increase  germination.  Also 
sweet  clover  and  red  clover.  Order  early!  A.  B.  LYMAN, 
Introducer,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  ready  Jlay  10th.  Field 
grown.  Catskill  Jtountain  Snowball,  Long  Island 
Snowball.  Extra  Early  Erfurt  $4.50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50; 
200,  $1.50.  Cabbage  Plants  ready  May  10th.  Copen¬ 
hagen  JIarket,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Glory,  Succession. 
Danish  Ballhead,  $2.00  per  1000.  500,  $1.50.  F.  W. 
ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 

LORDS  GOLDEN  AGE  extra  early  yellow  sweet  corn. 
Good  size,  productive,  tender,  deliciously  sweet.  The  or¬ 
iginator  has  grown  it  ready  for  the  table  57  days  from 
planting.  $1,  quart;  $1.70,  2  quarts;  $2.50,  4  quarts; 
$4.50,  peck;  $6.50  half  bushel;  $12.00  bushel.  JAMES 
E.  LORD,  Stonington,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap,  100,  90c; 
300,  $2.25;  500,  $3;  1000.  $5.  Premier — Gibson — Big  Joe 
— Cooper— Stevens  Late  Champion,  100,  $1;  300,  $2.50; 
500,  $3.50;  1000,  $6.  Everbearing.  Champion,  25,  75c; 
50.  $1;  100.  $1.50;  500,  $5;  1000.  $10.  Mastadon,  Ever- 
hearing,  25.  $1;  50,  $1.75;  100,  $3;  200,  $5;  500,  $8; 
1000,  $16.  Figure  each  variety  separate.  Write  for 
prices  on  Black,  Purple  and  Red  raspberry  plants.  Our 
plants  are  strictly  fresh  dug,  from  new  fields.  F.  G. 
MANGUS,  Jlaple  View,  N.  Y. 


MARY  WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  roots  $1.25  per 
100;  $8.,  per  1000.  BASIL  A.  PERRY.  Georgetown. 
Delaware. 


SEND  $1  for  12  Labeled  Dahlias,  flowers  of  mar¬ 
velous  beauty,  all  colors,  regular  value  $3.50.  BOLTS 
DAHLIA  FARM,  Stepney,  Conn. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS,  100-60c;  1,000-$4.00; 

5,000-$18.00.  Cabbage  plants,  100-40c;  1,000-$2.50; 

5,000-$10.00  prepaid.  E.  FETTER.  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  To  Prevent  Stock  Losses  from  Lightning 


By  Ray  Inman 


O  £  lightning  strikes  a 
fence  against  which 
cattle  are  huddled, 
it  kills  them  all .  % 


ifvJrtkT'S  THIS  ABOUT 

TOUR  STS  HUSBANO 
IN’  SUtCTROCOTjBO 
LAST  N\C*T 
MRS.moOLY?  - 


JUST  ONfc  OC 

those. 'current 

EVENTS, 


ou  canprevent  this 
by  grounding  the^ 
fence  V  %  % 


*  AVJK 

C**«0 


NO, FOLK'S, THIS  ISNT  AUN\CORM. 

IT'S  A  CO VJ  EQUIPPED  WIT*  ONE 
OF  OUR  PATENT  COW  LIGHTN  IN6 
ROOS  FOR  COVU'S  \aMO  JUST  nnon't 
STAND  ACJAINST  A  PE  NCe. 

[WHAT  tP  it  QOMT  WORK — You] 

CAN  always  HAVE  roast  seep  J 


Of  your  fence  has  steel 
posts  it  is  already^ 
gr  ounde dand  safe. 


CD  therwise  put  a  steel  • 
rod  or  wire  from  the 
fence  wires  to  the  % 
ground  every  1  rods 


1**4* 


THIS  IS  APT  TO  SE  KINDA  HARO 
ON  THE  CO\N;roO  — mebbx  'you'd 

SETTER  GROUND  THE  HIRED  MAN. 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Bubach,  Corsican,  $1.25 
per  100  postpaid.  Delicious,  Warfield,  Dunlap,  $1.00  per 
100.  Free  circular.  W.  G.  SEUBERT,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


FINE  OUTDOOR  GROWN  Cabbage  Plants— 300,  75c; 
500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.50  prepaid.  5,000,  $5.00  expressed. 
Tomato  &  Onion  Plants  $1.50  thousand.  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  $2.50  expressed.  All  now  ready. 
Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  OLD 
DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

FINE  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  Onion  Plants— 
Copenhagen  Market,  Ballhead,  Wakefields,  etc.  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  Prepaid.  10,000,  $10.00 
Expressed.  Tomato  Plants — 300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1000, 
$3.50  Prepaid.  10,000,  $15.00  Expressed.  Pepper  &  Sweet 
Potato  Plants— 500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  Prepaid.^  10,000, 
$25.00  Expressed.  Transplanted  Tomato  and '  Pepper 
Plants  100,  $1.50;  500,  $5.00;  1000,  $8.00;  5000,  $35.00. 
Good  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


CERTIFIED  BERRY  PLANTS,  Columbian  purple 
also  Kansas,  Cumberland,  Plum  Farmer,  Black  Caps. 
Prices  60c  doz.  $3  hundred  delivered.  CHAS.  WHEEL¬ 
ER,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS  ready  now  for  you  to 
transplant  into  cold  frames  or  greenhouse.  Peppers — 
Ruby  King,  Worldbeater,  Bull  Nose,  Sweet  Cheese, 
Sunnybrook,  and  Chinese  Giant  $3.00  per  1000.  To¬ 
matoes — Langdons  Earliana,  Penn  State  Earliana,  Mar- 
globe,  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer, 
Stone  and  Matchless  $3.00  per  1000.  Egg  Plant— Black 
Beauty  and  New  York  Improved  $5.00  per  1000.  Send 
for  free  list  of  Transplanted  and  Potted  Plants  ready 
for  field  setting.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  LATHAM  AND  HERBERT  RASPBER¬ 
RIES,  Howard  17  and  Mastodon  Strawberries,  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus.  Other  leading  varieties  Raspberries, 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  Prices  low.  Everything  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS.  ASSORTED  not  labeled.  $1.  a  dozen 
prepaid.  ANER  L.  SMITH,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 

GOLDEN  BANTAM  CORN;  Improved,  grown  from 
Hill  selected  seed.  $5.00  bushel.  RATH  BROS.,  Pitts- 
ford,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  SKIN  SWEET  Potato  Plants  6Qc  per  100 ;  500 
for  $2.00;  1000  for  $3.50  postpaid.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Del. 

CERTIFIED  RUSSET  SEED  Potatoes.  College  in¬ 
spected.  One  year  from  Michigan.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  J.  W.  HOPKINS  &  SON,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

CAULIFLOWER  rLANTS  ready  May  10th.  Field 
grown.  Catskill  Mountain  Snowball,  Long  Island 
Snowball,  Extra  Early  Erfurt  $4.50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50; 
200,  $1.50.  Cabbage  Plants  ready  May  10th.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Glory.  Succession, 
Danish  Ballhead,  $2.00  per  1000.  500,  $1.50.  F.  W. 
ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


FINE  PLANTS  ready,  open  field  grown,  well  rooted, 
selected,  50  to  bunch,  varieties  labeled  separate,  packed 
careful  to  arrive  safely.  Cabbage:  Early  Jersey,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Wakefield  Copenhagen  and  Flat  Dutch  postpaid 
§0,  25c,  100,  35c;  300,  80c;  500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.75. 
Express  collect,  70c,  1000.  Tomato  plants:  Earliana, 
June  Pink,  John  Baer,  New  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore 
and  Redfield  Beauty.  Postpaid  50,  30c;  100,  40c;  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Express  collect  $1.25,  1000.  Gen¬ 
uine  Marglobe,  tomato  5c  hundred  higher.  Peppers: 
Ruby  King,  Pimento,  and  hot  Cayenne.  Postpaid  50c, 
30c;  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Express  $2.00 
thousand.  Cauliflower  plants  postpaid:  50,  40c;  100, 
75c;  500,  $3.00.  E.  A.  GODWIN,  Lenox,  Ga. _ 

100  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Cabbage.  $100 
thousand;  Onion,  $1.50;  Pepper,  $2.00;  Sweet  Potato, 
$2.50;  10,000,  $20.00.  Tomato,  $1.25;  10,000.  $10.00. 
Prompt  shipments.  Good  plant  guaranteed.  FARMERS 
SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin.  Va. 

BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS — Grow  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  Onions.  Postpaid;  200-60c;  500-$1.00;  1,000-$1.75. 
Transplanted  Cabbage:  50-55c;  100-90c;  l,000-$7.50.  To¬ 
mato,  Aster:  50-60c;  100-$1.00;  1,000-$10.00.  PORT 
MELLINGER,  North  Lima,  Ohio. _ 

DAHLIA  CLUMPS,  20  assorted,  from  ninety  kinds, 
$2.00.  Gladiolus  mixed  colors,  35c  dozen,  three  dozens 
$1.00.  Ten  Hardy  Plants  all  different  $1.00.  All  post¬ 
paid.  Large  Variety  Hardy  Plants,  Shrubs,  Bulbs.  List 
free.  FLORAL  COMPANY,  Oxford,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

GRAPE  VINES,  Concords,  2  years,  $6.00  per  hun¬ 
dred;  1  year,  $4.00  per  hundred;  Niagara,  white  and 
Wordens,  black,  2  year,  $8.00  per  hundred;  1  year, 
$6.00  per  hundred.  Plum  Farmer,  black  raspberry- 
plants,  $3.00  per  hundred.  F.  G.  SPODEN  NURSERY, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ _ _ 

MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Copenhagen,  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid.  Express  $1.25 
1000.  Tomato  plants — Baltimore,  Matchless  Stone,  same 
price.  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper,  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY.  Franklin,  Va. 

MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copenhagen,  Wake¬ 
field,  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession,  Flatdutch,  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25  postpaid.  Express  $1.25, 
1000.  Tomato  Plants — Baltimore,  Stone.  Matchless. 
Bonny  Best,  same  price  as  Cabbage.  Sweet  Potato 
and  Pepper  plants,  500.  $2.00;  1000,  $3.25  postpaid. 
Quick  and  good  service.  GUARANTEED  SERVICE 
PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. _ _ 

20  MILLION  TOMATO  PLANTS— Large,  stalky,  well 
rooted,  open  field  grown,  packed  with  damp  moss  to 
roots.  Greater  Baltimore,  Stone.  Earliana,  Ponderosa. 
By  mail  postpaid:  500-$1.25;  1,000-$1.75.  Express  pre¬ 
paid:  5,000-$8.00;  10,000-$15.00.  Late  Cabbage  plants 
same  price.  Prompt  shipment,  safe  arrival  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  KENTUCKY  PLANT  CO.,  Hawes- 

ville,  Ky.  _ 

'  VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS— Ready  now  for  you  to 
transplant  into  cold  frames  or  greenhouse.  Peppers— 
Ruby  King,  Worldbeater,  Chinese  Giant,  Sunnybrook 
and  Sweet  Cheese  $3.00  per  1000.  Tomatoes— Langdon’s 
Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Marglobe,  Jewel, 
Stone  and  Matchless.  $3.00  per  1000.  Egg  Plant— Black 
Beauty  and  New  York  Improved.  $5.00  per  1000.  Trans¬ 
planted  and  potted  plants  of  all  kinds  ready  to  plant 
in  field  for  sale.  Send  for  price  list.  PAUL  F. 
ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A, 
301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

EXPERIENCED  GARDENERS,  FARMERS,  Milkers, 
laborers  supplied  immediately.  INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR  AGENCY,  153  Bowery,  N.  Y.  C. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


AGENTS:  SELL  TROUSERS,  Overalls,  Dry  Goods. 
Etc.  Some  advertised  brands.  Write  FREEMAN  E. 
HUNTER  CO.,  Riverton,  N.  J. 

$8  DAY  selling  famous  Ebroclo  shirts.  $5  on  under¬ 
wear.  $5  on  ties  and  hose.  Low  prices.  Quick  sales. 
Free  samples.  EBROCLO  1121  So.  Elm,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. _ 

AGENTS  MAKE  $25.00— $100.00  weekly,  selling 
Comet  Sprayers  and  Autowashers  to  farmers  and  Au- 
toists.  All  brass.  Throws  continuous  stream.  Established 
35  years.  Particulars  free.  RUSLER  CO.,  Johnstown, 
Ohio.  Box  C12. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY.  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle.  Pa. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


VILLAGE  FARM  100  acres,  14  milk  cows,  horses, 
40  hens,  equipment.  $6500.  $1000  down.  $250  yearly. 
Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

DEL-MAR-VA— THE  MARKET  BASKET  OF  THE 
EAST.  Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  markets. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  permeates  Peninsula.  Splendid 
productive  land,  farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes. 
Low  prices.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little  snow 
and  freezing.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet.  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress  1S4  Del-Mar-Va  Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 120  acre  farm  situated  on  improved 
road.  Near  school.  2%  miles  from  town.  Good  house 
and  chicken  house,  extra  good  barn.  Plenty  of  water. 
Timber  for  fuel.  Will  carry  25  head  of  stock.  Easy 
terms.  Will  discount  for  cash.  A  money  maker  for  the 
right  man.  Write  or  phone  L.  GLOVER,  E.  Randolph, 
N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FRANKLINPRESS,  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  H. 

BEST  PRINTING.  Least  money — Stationery,  cards, 
tags,  butterwrappers.  Prompt,  pleasing  service.  HON¬ 
ESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vt. 


HELP  WANTED 


COUPLE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  farm  on  Long  Island. 
Man  to  work  on  poultry  farm  and  woman  to  cook  for 
help.  WENDELL  STILL,  Selden,  Long  Island. 

WANTED  A  YOUNG  man,  single,  to  drive  a  360 

quart  milk  route,  this  is  a  responsible  position,  the 
man  must  be  highly  recommended.  ROCK  GATE  FARM, 
Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de- 

signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  Three-face  lamps  and  old 
glassware  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

BALSAM  PILLOWS  filled  with  fresh  Adirondack 
Balsam  $1.25  postpaid.  Makes  an  ideal  gift.  Fill  your 
own  pillow;  enough  balsam  in  bulk  for  two  pillows, 
$1.00  postpaid.  WONDER  GIFT  SHOP,  Box  24,  New¬ 
comb,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  Fine  quality  clover  Autumn  flower  blend 
$5.00  per  60  lbs.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Factory  fully  equipped;  adjacent  rail¬ 
road.  Use  as  creamery,  ice  cream,  or  bottling  works. 
Write  W.  J.  CURTIS,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

KEOUGH’S — Foul  remedy.  For  fouls  or  hoof  rot. 

Used  by  farmers  for  over  25  years.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Get  a  bottle  at  your  druggist  or  feed 
dealer  or  send  one  dollar  for  a  bottle.  KEOUGI1 
PIIARMACAL  COMPANY,  Box  A,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

AVIATION — Earn  while  learning  aviation,  $18  to  $35 
per  week  while  under  instruction  in  our  factory  and 
shops.  Call  or  write  for  information  without  obligation. 
AERO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA,  Department  ‘DA, 
Plankinton  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  _ 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  reaper  and  binder.  Good  con¬ 
dition.  Price  $50.00.  FRED  SCHULTZ,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed.  Chewing,  5 
lbs.,  $1.25;  10,  $2.00.  Smoking,  5  lbs.,  $1.00;  10, 
$1.50.  Pay  when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  May- 
field.  Kentucky. 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO.  Chewing, 
5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-$2.50.  Smoking,  10,  $1.75.  Pipe  Free. 
Pay  Postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 

LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.,  90c; 
5.  $1.25:  10,  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.,  60c;  5,  90c;  10, 
$1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  3  pair  $1.00. 
Black,  guruhetal,  grey,  beige,  nude,  French  nude;  sizes 
8%*10.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT 
SALES  COMPANY,  Norwood,  Mass. 
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Who  Contributes  Most  to  Farm  Success  ? 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


have  success  blazoned  from  all  sides 
and  the  partners  called  “Master  Farm¬ 
ers.” — Mrs.  Walter  P.  Davey,  Keese- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Proud  of  Her  Job 

( Second  Prise  Letter ) 

AS  a  farm  woman  I  vote  for  the 
man’s  contribution  as  more  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  success  of  the  farm,  or 
to  there  being  any  farm  institution  at 
all.  If  the  man  does  not  plow  and 
harrow,  plant  potatoes  and  take  care 
of  them,  the  woman  cannot  very  well 
cook  the  potatoes,  however  willing  she 
may  be  or  however  good  a  cook  she 
may  be.  And  if  he  does  not  care  for 
the  cow  and  milk  the  cow,  she  can¬ 
not  very  well  serve  milk  to  her  family 
or  make  butter  for  them. 

However,  I  refuse  to  sit  down  and 
weep  because  my  work  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  important.  Few  farm  women 
have  time  for  such  doleful  employ¬ 
ment  if  they  had  any  taste  for  it.  The 
job  of  the  woman  in  the  farm  home 
is  big  enough  and  busy  enough,  and 
should  be  spiritually  rewarding  enough 
to  suit  almost  anyone.  Sometimes,  in 
the  hurry  of  every  day,  the  vision  of 
the  purpose  of  it  all  becomes  clouded, 
but  it  is  there  at  the  root  of  effort  all 
the  time,  or  how  could  we  keep  a 
tight  hold  on  contentment  and  joy? 

First  there  is  breakfast;  and  not 
one  of  your  grape-fruit,  toast  and  cof¬ 
fee  breakfasts  either,  but  cooked  cereal 
and  sausage  and  pancakes  likely 
enough,  and  served  bright  and  early 
without  a  doubt.  Then  comes  dinner; 
the  kind  of  a  dinner  for  which  one 
needs  a  hot  fire,  and  which  means 
haste  at  dishing  up  time.  And  last, 
there  is  supper  which  ought  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  appetizing  and  at  the  same 
time  simple  and  digestible.  But  these 
three  homely  events  mean  three  times 
in  the  day  when  the  family  is  together 
and  generally  somewhat  relaxed.  They 
mean  physical  replenishment  and  the 
opportunity  for  refreshment  both  men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual.  The  pleasant  tele¬ 
phone  conversation  or  the  news  from 
a  sick  neighbor  is  reported.  Sam  Jun¬ 
ior  is  keen  about  baseball.  Martha’s 
mark  in  arithmetic  is  the  best  she  has 
had.  Father  wonders  if  there  will  be 
bargains  at  the  auction  tomorrow. 
Simple  interests!  Yes,  but  simple  in¬ 
terests  make  pleasant  conversation. 
And  good  food,  good  manners,  cheer¬ 
ful  times,  a  family  joke  now  and  then, 
these  mean  family  health,  happy 
memories  stored  up  for  the  children, 
and  better  homes  when  these  boys  and 
girls  are  making  homes  of  their  own. 

That  new  frock  for  Martha  cut 
from  last  season’s  dress,  and  pieced 
where  it  won’t  show,  that  means  joy 
for  a  very  lovable  little  girl.  Who  is 
ready  with  the  right  book  to  read 
aloud  when  the  children  have  finished 
their  lessons,  and  who  is  there  to  en¬ 
joy  it  with  them?  You  see  I  won’t  ad¬ 
mit  that  any  part  of  the  job  is  with¬ 
out  glow  and  vision. 

So,  Mr.  Farmer  anywhere,  I  vote 
that  your  job  is  more  essential  to  the 
farm.  But  here’s  to  my  job.  I  plan 
to  stick  right  to  it.— Winifred  S. 
Paddock,  Brewster,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

“It  Is  Not  Good  for  Man  to 
Be  Alone” 

U\\T  HO  is  the  most  essential  to  the 
W  success  of  the  farm,  the  man 
or  the  woman?”  As  I  read  these  words 
the  thought  comes  to  me,  would  the 
farm  enterprise  be  a  complete  success 
in  the  highest  and  best  sense  without 
both  the  man  and  the  woman?  Why 
do  we  work  so  hard  to  provide  suitable 
homes  fOT  our  families,  to  provide  for 
their  needs,  to  educate  them  ?  This 
is  the  great  object  with  married  people, 
also  to  provide  for  our  old  age. 

Young  people  work  with  a  vision  be¬ 
fore  them,  the  vision  of  an  ideal  home 
which  sooner  or  later  they  will  es¬ 
tablish.  The  girl  has  her  “hope  chest”; 
the  boy  is  laying  aside  a  bit  toward 


a  payment  on  a  farm.  In  the  words  of 
the  old  slang  expression,  he  is  plan¬ 
ning  “to  get  a  cage  for  his  bird.” 
Such  being  the  case,  the  object  of  the 
farm  is  best  realized  when  the  farm 
is  furnishing  a  pleasant,  comfortable 
home  for  a  well  fed,  comfortably 
clothed,  well  trained  family,  and  when 
that  home  rests  on  a  fairly  sound  fi¬ 
nancial  basis.  Such  a  home  is  never 
quite  complete  without  both  father  and 
mother.  Husband  feels  lost  without 
wife,  wife  feels  the  same  without  hus¬ 
band.  The  Scripture  says,  “It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone”  so  woman 
was  made  to  be  man’s  helpmate. 

If  however,  Providence  has  made  it 
necessary  for  one  to  run  the  farm,  the 
woman  could  do  it  best,  as  she  is  a 
very  adaptable  creature.  She  can  fit 
herself  to  conditions  better  than  man. 
She  can  do  many  things.  The  aver¬ 
age  farm  woman  is  cook,  housemaid, 
laundress,  nurse,  dressmaker,  poultry 
woman,  gardener,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  teacher,  perhaps  a  day  school 
or  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  maybe 
president  of  the  Aid  or  Home  Bureau. 
She  has  learned  to  do  many  kinds 
of  work,  and  face  many  problems. 
Therefore,  if  called  to  manage  the 
farm  alone,  she  can  do  it  well,  with 
some  aid  in  doing  the  heavy  rough 
work.  Very  few  women  can  do  all 
the  work  on  the  farm,  such  work  as 
plowing,  dragging,  etc.  If  she  hires 
such  work  done  by  a  man  she  is  not 
running  the  farm  without  a  man’s  help. 
As  I  have  said,  both  man  and  woman 
seem  very  necessary  on  a  farm.  But 
as  farm  manager,  a  woman  can  do 
well.  Personally,  I  know  of  several 
cases  where  they  did.  I  knew  one 
woman  who,  being  left  with  three 
small  daughters,  ran  the  farm,  pro¬ 
vided  well  for  the  needs  of  her  children, 
and  sent  them  all  through  the  high 
school  in  a  nearby  village.  Another 
woman  left  with  two  little  girls,  a 
small  farm  not  yet  all  paid  for,  has  the 
farm  worked  on  shares  by  a  neighbor, 
and  manages  so  well  that  her  children 
are  comfortably  sheltered,  well  fed  and 
clothed.  Every  year  she  pays  some 
on  the  mortgage.  Still  another  left 
with  a  mortgaged  farm  and  two  chil¬ 
dren  cared  for  her  children  and  paid 
the  mortgage. 

I  never  have  known  a  man  who,  un¬ 
less  he  had  a  daughter  old  enough  to 
keep  house  and  care  for  the  younger 
children,  tried  to  run  a  farm  without 
a  housekeeper. 

If  a  man  is  without  a  family,  and 
has  a  knack  for  housework,  he  might 
manage  to  run  a  farm  well  and  keep 
his  own  house,  but  with  a  family,  he 
cannot  do  so. — Mrs.  Eben  J.  Palmer, 
Kanona,  New  York.  L 

*  *  * 

Man  Gives  Credit  to  Woman 

I  THINK  the  woman  makes  the  great¬ 
est  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
farm  enterprise  because  if  she  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  homemaker  this  alone  makes 
possible  the  true  success  of  the  farmer. 

A  cheerful,  happy  wife,  vigorous, 
healthy  children,  well-fed  and  nour¬ 
ished,  taught  to  do  many  useful  chores 
around  the  farm  and  home,  rooms 
tastily  decorated,  a  plant  in  every 
room,  the  furniture  carefully  selectee 
and  arranged  so  as  to  give  an  idea  0! 
coziness,  all  these  things  make  for  hap¬ 
py  and  contented  farm  life. 

The  mother  also  helps  with  the  farhi 
accounts,  the  family  budget,  the  cloth¬ 
ing  and  feeding  of  the  family,  any 
one  of  which,  if  improperly  managed, 
would  wreck  the  prosperity  of  the 
home.  The  care  of  the  children,  their 
health  and  fpture  usefulness  to  society 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  cai'e 
and  forethought  of  the  mother.  The 
education  of  the  children  is  usually  to 
lowed  more  closely  by  the  mother,  be¬ 
cause  father  is  engrossed  in  the  Hei- 
culean  task  of  trying  to  make  0 
Mother  Earth  provide  _  enough  for  a 
happy  growing  family  in  these  days  0 
keen  competition.  No  farm  enterpris 
will  be  truly  successful  without  t 
loyal  devotion,  and  patient  saci  - 
fice  of  Mother.— William  D.  A*lk> 
Cobleskill ,  New  York. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


An  Expensive  “Bargain” 


This  afternoon  a  truck  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  license  plates,  (I  do  not  know  the 
number),  came  to  our  farm  with  rem¬ 
nants'1  of  lineoleum.  They  said  it  was 
Armstrong  Guaranteed.  I  bought  a  piece, 
and  paid  $10.00  for  it.  They  said  the 
piece  contained  16  yards.  After  they 
were  gone  I  measured  it.  It  is  three 
yards  twenty  inches  long,  and  two  yards 
wide.  It  is  torn  and  marked  “damaged.” 
It  is  not  Armstrong.  They  said1  they 
were  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  gave  me 
a  receipt  for  my  money  signed  Joe 
Brown.  Please  hurry  and  do  what  you 
can  to  stop  them,  as  they  are  robbing 
the  farmers  in  this  district  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

THIS  is  an  old  game,  although  we 
had  not  heard  of  it  recently,  until 
this  letter  from  our  subscriber.  We 
have  several  suggestions  to  make,  first 
that  our  readers  record  the  license 
number  of  all  cars  who  come  to  their 
places  to  do  business.  In  nine  cases 


One  Letter  Gets  Results 

I  WISH  to  thank  you  for  the 
prompt  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  you  handle  affairs.  I  have 
received  the  pen,  yesterday,  from 

-  company.  I  could  get 

no  reply  from  them,  but  since 
you  wrote  them  I  have  had  a 
very  courteous  letter  from  them, 
and  have  received  my  pen.  Again 
I  thank  you  and  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  your  kindness. 


out  of  ten,  the  owners  are  honest  but 
in  the  tenth  case,  the  license  number 
gives  us  something  to  work  on.  Sec¬ 
ond,  where  agents  attempt  to  sell  trade 
marked  merchandise  at  far  below  re¬ 
tail  cost,  we  suggest  that  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  exercise  particular  caution.  The 
chances  are  that  misrepresentation  is 
being  made,  as  in  this  case,  or  that 
the  goods  are  stolen.  If  you  should 
meet  with  the  same  proposition,  we 
suggest  that  you  get  the  license  num¬ 
ber,  and  immediately  give  the  facts  to 
the  nearest  State  Police  officer. 


Collateral  Banking  Corpora¬ 
tion  Attempts  to  Sell 
Memberships 

“There  have  been  two  agents  in  this 
district  for  about  two  weeks.  They  have 
been  selling  memberships  (life)  for  the 
Collateral  Banking  Corporation,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  It  is  a  cooperative  buying 
and  financing  plan  which  is  supposed  to 
affect  savings  on  all  cash  purchases, 
also  credit  for  installment  purchases 
without  fees  or  other  costs.  What  can 
you  tell  me  of  the  company  and  their 
plan?” . 

booklet  put  out  by  the  Collateral 
Banking  Corporation  states  that 
the  purpose  of  the  credit  system  estab¬ 
lished  by  them  is  two-fold.  First,  it 
claims  to  enable  members  to  purchase 
merchandise  for  cash  at  prices  sub¬ 
stantially  below  the  regular  retail 
price  and  second  to  purchase  merchan¬ 
dise  on  credit  at  established  retail  cash 
prices  without  paying  any  interest  on 
the  notes  given  in  payment  and  with¬ 
out  making  any  financial  charges  of 
any  nature  whatever. 

We  have  no  information  indicating 
that  this  company  is  not  entirely  hon¬ 
est  in  their  endeavors  to  save  our 
subscribers  money,  yet  we  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  success  of  any 
undertaking  depends  not  only  on  the 
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honesty  of  its  backers,  but  also  on 
their  ability  to  carry  through  their 
plans. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  plan  has 
many  features  similar  to  and  in  com¬ 
mon  with  automobile  service  corpora¬ 
tions  which  claim  to  secure  discounts 
on  gas,  oil  and  accessories  purchased 
by  their  members.  The  benefits  claimed 
are  open  only  to  members  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  We  are  informed  that  many  of 
our  subscribers,  particularly  in  south 
Jersey  have  been  canvassed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Collateral  Banking 
Corporation  in  an  attempt  to  sell  mem¬ 
berships  for  the  sum  of  $25.00.  Such 
an  investment  can  be  classed  only  as 
decidedly  speculative. 


“Slightly  Used” 

I  sent  an  order  to  the  Hart  Tire  Com¬ 
pany  for  two  slightly  used  tires.  They 
asked  for  a  dollar  deposit  on  each  tire, 
and  sent  it  C.  O.  D.  I  had  to  write  them 
the  second  time  before  they  sent  the 
tires.  Upon  receiving  them,  I  put  them 
on  the  front  wheels.  I  had  them  on 
about  half  an  hour,  when  one  of  them 
blew  out,  while  standing  in  the  yard.  I 
sent  them  back,  but  as  yet  I  have  not 
heard  from  them.  I  would  appreciate 
your  help,  if  you  can  collect  the  money 
I  paid  for  them. 

HE  Hart  Tire  company  advertises 
30  x  3  y2  tires  for  $2.98  each.  The 
guarantee  states  they  will  be  replaced 
at  any  time  within  eight  months,  at 
half  the  price  paid  for  the  original.  You 
can  figure  out  for  yourself  how  valua¬ 
ble  this  guarantee  is  to  our  subscriber. 
He  secured  half  an  hour’s  use  from 
one  tire,  and  all  he  can  demand  from 
the  Company,  under  the  guarantee,  is 
another  tire  at  half  the  price  of  the 
first  one. 

The  only  correct  way  to  figure  tire 
costs  is  on  a  mileage  basis.  Although 
the  first  cost  of  new  tires  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  make  is  higher,  we  believe  they 
are  more  economical  in  the  long  run. 


Post  Office  Stops  Another 
Home  Work  Scheme 

I  sent  $2.00  to  the  Restful  Pajama 
Company.  I  have  written  to  them  twice, 
but  have  received  no  reply.  Please  help 
me  get  some  word  from  them. 

E  have  learned  that  the  Long 
Island  City  postal  authorities 
have  been  directed  not  to  deliver  any 
mail  to  the  firm’s  office,  but  to  return 
all  such  mail  to  the  writers,  or  to  the 
“dead  letter”  office,  as  this  firm  is  a 
fraud. 

When  officials  went  to  the  plant  in 
Long  Island  City  to  question  those  in¬ 
volved,  the  floor  occupied  by  the  firm 
for  the  last  few  months  was  found 
tenantless,  and  they  were  informed 
that  the  company  had  just  moved. 

This  is  one  more  example  of  the 
various  home  work  schemes  against 
which  we  are  constantly  warning  our 
subscribers. 


Subscriber  Gets  Refund 
Check 

I  ordered  merchandise  through  an 
agent,  paying  him  a  deposit  of  $15.00, 
the  balance  to  be  paid  when  the  order 
was  received.  Instead  of  shipping  the 
goods  I  ordered,  they  substituted,  and  I 
did  not  accept  them.  I  can  get  no  word 
whatever  from  the  company. 

HEN  we  first  wrote  to  this  com¬ 
pany,  they  maintained  that  it 
was  up  to  the  agent  to  refund  the 
$15.00,  but  we  were  successful  in  con¬ 
vincing  them  of  their  liability,  and 
they  forwarded  a  check  to  our  sub¬ 
scriber  covering  the  full  amount  of 
the  deposit. 


Goods  Not  Returnable 

“I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  contract 
also  list  of  names  sent  in  to  the  Arch 
Manufacturing  Company.  I  had  a  con¬ 


tract  with  them  to  sell  their  goods  and 
keep  them  on  display  for  the  period  of 
one  year  and  I  was  to  send  them  the 
names  of  persons  to  whom  they  would 
send  advertising  matter  telling  of  their 
goods  also  where  they  could  get  same. 

“They  agreed  to  purchase  back  at  in¬ 
voice  price  all  goods  not  sold  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  They  now  refuse  to  do  this 
saying  I  have  not  lived  up  to  my  part 
of  the  agreement.” 

OLLOWING  an  investigation  of  the 
Arch  Manufacturing  Company  we 
learn  that  the  company  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1912  under  the  name  of  the 
National  Novelty  Company.  The  name 
was  changed  in  1924  to  Blackstad, 


A  “Thank  You”  Is 
Our  Pay 

IT  is  with  pleasure  that  I  inform 
you  that  we  have  received 
$56.00  from  the - Com¬ 

pany  for  our  claim  which  is  in 
full,  and  the  case  is  now  settled. 

We  have  you  to  thank  for  this, 
and  wish  to  extend  our  heartiest 
thanks  for  your  help,  and  co¬ 
operation  in  the  matter,  as  we 
could  not  settle  it  ourselves. 


Inc.  We  are  informed  that  numerous 
complaints  have  been  made .  against 
the  business  chiefly  with  certain  claims 
made  as  to  the  quality  and  with  the 
understanding  that  the  merchandise 
could  be  returned  if  they  did  not  sell. 
Later  it  was  found  that  the  Arch  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  did  not  accept  the 
return  of  the  jewelry  and  that  the  ac¬ 
count  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  third  party  for  collection. 


WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Eawleigh’s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
ty.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  Nearly  200  necessities  needed  daily 
in  every  home.  Annual  Sales  over  87  mil¬ 
lion  packages.  Largest  Company — over  15 
million  dollars  capital — 16  great  factories 
and  branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no 
experience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  re¬ 
peat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from 
start.  Stone,  Yt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan, 
N.  Y.,  $184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase 
monthly.  Thousands  make  more  than  they 
ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as  well. 
Simply  follow  the  same  old  time-tested 
Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  given  con¬ 
sumers  best  values  and  satisfaction  for  40 
years.  We  supply  everything — products, 
outfit,  sales  and  service  methods  which 
secure  the  most  business  everywhere. 
Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — no  boss — 
you  are  sole  owner  and  manager.  For 
particulars  write 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  E-41AGR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
BiTMTTCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
,  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Posting  Streams  Against 
Fishing 

Is  it  legal  to  post  one’s  land  against 
fishing  when  the  stream  was  stocked  by 
the  State?  In  this  case,  the  stream  run¬ 
ning  through  our  property  was  not 
stocked,  but  a  tributary  to  it  was 
stocked  by  the  State.  Can  we  prevent 
fishermen  from  coming  on  our  land  to 
fish? 

THE  fact  that  waters  have  been 
stocked  with  fish  furnished  by  the 
State  does  not  open  the  waters  to 
public  fishing.  As  we  understand  the 
situation,  a  person  cannot  make  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  for  fish  with  which  to  stock  a 
private  fishing  pond  or  stream.  In 
other  words,  if  you  want  a  private 
fishing  preserve,  it  will  he  necessary  to 
buy  the  fish  from  an  independent  com¬ 
mercial  hatchery.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  stocked  the  stream  does  not 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

I  received  my  wrist  watch  to¬ 
day  and  words  cannot  express 
how  much  I  appreciate  the 
prompt  action  of  your  Service 
Bureau.  I  feel  sure  that  I  would 
never  have  received  my  pre¬ 
mium  if  I  had  not  called  for  your 
assistance.  I  shall  always  boost 
your  paper  and  wonderful  ser¬ 
vice. 


prevent  the  owner  from  posting  his 
farm  against  trespassing  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hunting  and  fishing,  even 
though  the  owner  may  have  given  his 
consent  to  such  stocking. 


The  “Royal 

Modern  Bi 


Quality  Supreme 
('Then  Low  Priced 


includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash 
Basin.  Complete  with  all  C  p<  c%  CA 
Fittings  and  Five-Year 
Guaranteed  Materials .  tfu: 


YK7 p  Po  v  The  Freisht 

Y  T  C  J.  t*Jr  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 
ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOUL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FBEE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  -DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Cost  of  Retesting  Accredited 
Herds  Borne  By  State 
After  Jan.  1, 1930 

THE  New  York  State  Legislature 
recently  passed  a  bill  providing  that 
the  cost  of  retesting  accredited  herds 
in  New  York  State  would  be  borne  by 
the  State.  Many  dairymen  are  won¬ 
dering  when  this  law  will  take  effect. 
We  are  informed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  at  Albany, 
that  the  law  does  not  take  effect  un¬ 
til  January  1,  1930  and  that  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  appropriation  has 
been  made  to  make  this  law  effective, 
it  may  be  even  later  before  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  law  are  carried  out 


WHEELS 
Trucks— Wagons 

ELECTRIC  Steel  or  Wood 
Wheels  are  built  to  fit  any 
skein  or  axle.  ELECTRIC 
Low  Wheel  Handy  Farm 
Trucks  save  high  lifts. 

Free  catalog  describes  Wheels, 
Farm  Trucks,  Wagons  and  Trail¬ 
ers  for  all  purposes. 

Write  for  it  today. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO. 

2  Elm  St.  Quincy,  III. 


To  benefit  by  onr  guarantee  of  ad»,  «ay 

“/  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist ” 
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"Do  the  way  I  do,  George  . . 
feed  ’em  plenty  of  MILK 

v 

and  they’ll  grow  like  weeds!” 
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“ I  do  feed  my  chicks  milk,  Bill,  but  they  don’t  grow  half  as  fast  as 
your  birds.  And  I’ve  lost  any  number  from  coccidiosis,  roup  and 
white  diarrhoea.  My  feed  has  buttermilk  in  it.  The  sack  says  so. 

“Whatever  the  sack  says,  your  flock  isn’t  getting  enough  milk! 
I  know  what  I’m  talking  about,  George.  You’re  throwing  away  a  lot 
of  money  just  trying  to  save  a  few  cents.” 

“Pshaw!  It  isn’t  that  .  .  .  you  know  the  buttermilk  doesn’t  cost 
much.” 

“That’s  just  the  point.  It  doesn’t  cost  hardly  anything. 

And  yet  you’re  losing  all  kinds  of  money  by  not  using  it. 

Why  you  can’t  afford  not  to  feed  your  flock  buttermilk !  Do 
the  way  I  do,  George.  Feed  ’em  plenty  of  milk  from  the  day 
they’re  hatched — an  extra  10%  in  your  feed — and  watch 
your  chicks  grow.  They’ll  surprise  you.” 

“Do  you  think  it  is  too  late  to  start  now?” 

“Of  course  not!  In  fact  it’s  chicks  like  yours  that  have 
been  cheated  out  of  enough  milk  ever  since  they  were 
hatched,  that  need  milk  the  most.  You  ought  to  start  right 
away  with  15%  or  more  until  the  leg  weakness  and  other 
troubles  disappear.  Then  keep  them  on  a  steady  diet  of 
10%  added  to  your  regular  feed.” 

“Buy  it  at  the  feed  store,  eh?  And  just  mix  it  in?” 

“Yes,  and  insist  on  genuine  Collis  Process  Pure  Dried 
Buttermilk.  It’s  the  only  brand  I  know  of  that’s  always 
uniform  in  quality.  I  wouldn’t  buy  any  other.” 

COLLIS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Dept.  659,  Clinton,  Iowa 


insist 
on  genuine 

COLLIS 

PROCESS 


You’ve  got  to  add  butter¬ 
milk  to  your  feed  to  be  sure 
there’s  enough.  Add  only 
the  Collis  brand,  100% 
pure  and  always  uniform. 
Start  today.  Phone  your 
feed  store  to  deliver.  Write 
for  Collis  book.  It  tells  why 
milk-fed  poultry  is  the  most 
profitable. 
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Courtesy,  Finger  Lakes  State  Park  Commission 


Beauty  Spots  of  the  East — Enfield  Glen  State  Park  — See  Editorial 
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he  electrical  help 
you’re  always  wanted 

Two  electrical  servants  to  do  your  bidding  any 
second  of  the  day  or  night  —  that’s  what  the  new 
Westinghouse  Automatic  Electric  Service  Plant 
offers  you  in  Pat,  the  Plant  and  Bill,  the  Battery. 

This  new  automatic  electric  plant  is  almost  human 
in  its  action.  It  practically  runs  itself.  All  it  asks  of 
you  is  to  give  it  fuel  and  orders.  Moreover,  it  plans 
its  work  systematically.  Part  of  the  time  the  engine 
generator  carries  the  load.  Part  of  the  time  the  bat¬ 
tery  carries  it.  Sometimes  both  carry  it.  And  it’s 
this  perfect  team  work  that  gives  you  unfailing  elec¬ 
tric  service  whenever  and  wherever  you  want  it. 

The  new  automatic  features  of  the  Westinghouse 
Automatic  Electric  Service  Plant  have  been  per¬ 
fected  by  a  world-famous  engineering  organization. 
Its  standard  features  are  the  same  time-tried  ones 
that  have  made  other  types  of  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  Service  Plants  the  choice  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  farmers  everywhere.  It  is  the  last  word 
in  reliability  .  •  •  economy  ...  and  efficiency. 

A  Westinghouse  Automatic  Electric  Service 
Plant  will  provide  you  with  an  independent  electric 
service  of  your  own  .  .  .  will  enable  you  to  increase 
the  productiveness  of  your  farm  by  replacing 
man-power  with  electric*  power  .  .  .  and  will  make 
it  possible  for  you  to  enjoy  city  conveniences  no 
matter  where  you  live. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  COMPANY 
Farm  Light  Division,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tune  in  with  KDKA  -  KYW  -  KFKX  -  WBZ  -  WBZA 


Enjoy  These 

Advantages  Now 

Send  in  the  coupon  below 
for  the  complete  story  of 
this  new  plant  and  the 
new  electric  service  it  of¬ 
fers  to  farmers,  with  an 
easy,  convenient  plan  of 
payment. 

Westinghouse 

AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC 
SERVICE  PLANT 


i  Westinghouse  Electric  &.  Mfg.  Co., 
i  Farm  Light  Division, 

|  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  | 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  your  new  24-hour  1 
j  Electric  Service  and  your  easy  payment  plan. 

i  Name -  ! 

j  Address - *  j 

|  County-  -  - . ’  - . .  .  " State'  J 


American  Agriculturist,  May  18,  1929 

New  School  Law  Questions 

Answers  to  What  Readers  Want  to  Know 


American  agriculturist  has 

printed  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  the  new  school  laws  and  how 
they  work,  but  we  are  still  receiving  a 
large  number  of  questions.  In  order  to 
help  you,  we  are  repeating  the  most 
important  of  these  questions  below  and 
answering  them  briefly.  Here  they 
are: 

Does  each  one-room  school  district  have  to 
spend  all  of  the  $1300  for  school  expenses 
next  year ? 

No.  You  will  spend  only  what  you 
need  to  run  a  good  school  and  hire  a 
first  class  teacher.  If  you  spend  only 
$1200,  the  State  will  pay  the  difference 
between  what  you  raise  with  a  four- 
mill  tax  on  your  true  valuation  and  the 
$1200. 

However,  it  is  estimated  that  it  usu¬ 
ally  requires  $1300  to  run  a  first  class 
one-room  school. 

What  may  the  money  be  used  for? 

To  pay  teachers’  wages  and  all  the 
other  legitimate  school  expenses,  in¬ 
cluding  library  books  and  equipment. 
The  new  law  takes  the  place  of  all  the 
other  different  quotas  for  school  pur¬ 
poses.  The  $1300  is  for  the  school  ex¬ 
pense  running  from  August  1,  1929,  to 
August  1,  1930.  Great  care  should  be 
taken,  of  course,  to  spend  the  money 
efficiently,  but  the  purpose  of  the 
larger  sum  is  to  help  you  add  to  your 
equipment,  hire  the  best  teacher,  and 
in  general  improve  your  school.  Trus¬ 
tees,  if  necessary,  may  borrow  funds 
to  cover  expenses  until  the  new  State 
aid  is  received. 

How  shall  we  know  what  to  raise  for  the 
next  school  year? 

First,  find  out  what  your  true  valua¬ 
tion  is.  Second,  determine  what  your 
local  school  tax  will  be  from  a  four- 
mill  tax  on  your  true  valuation.  This 
will  tell  you  what  you  must  raise  lo¬ 
cally.  The  State  will  pay  the  rest  of 
the  $1300. 

How  do  you  know  what  the  true  valuations 
in  your  district  are? 

Divide  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
real  property  in  your  district  by  the 
rate  of  assessment  for  the  whole  town. 
This  will  give  you  full  or  true  value  of 
the  real  property.  To  this  amount  add 
the  assessed  valuation  of  personal 
property.  For  example,  suppose  your 
assessed  valuation  is  $80,000  and  the 
rate  of  assessment  for  your  entire 
town  is  90  per  cent  of  the  true  value. 
Then  if  you  divide  your  assessed  valu¬ 
ation  of  $80,000  by  90  per  cent,  you 
will  get  $88,888.89,  which  is  the  true 
valuation  of  real  estate  in  your  district. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  assessed 
valution  of  the  personal  property  in 
your  district.  If  the  district  is  located 
in  more  than  one  town,  the  value  of 
the  real  property  should  be  divided  by 
towns  and  the  value  in  each  town 
divided  by  the  rate  for  that  town. 

The  full  value  of  the  property  in  the 
several  towns,  plus  the  value  of  the 
personal  property  will  give  the  full 
value  of  the  district.  Assessed  value 
should  be  taken  from  the  1928  tax  list 
for  the  town.  Rate  of  assessment  will 
be  given  in  a  bulletin  to  be  issued  in 
July,  1929,  by  the  State  Department  of 
Taxation  and  Finance.  If  in  doubt, 
consult  your  district  school  superin¬ 
tendent  or  the  town  supervisor,  or 
write  American  Agriculturist. 

Do  all  one-room  school  districts  get  help 
from  this  new  law? 

Practically  all.  The  poorer  districts 
get  the  most  help,  of  course,  as  they 
should,  but  the  law  provides  that  every 
district,  no  matter  how  high  its  valu¬ 
ations,  shall  receive  at  least  $425  from 
the  State. 

How  about  the  central  rural  school  districts? 
Do  they  get  help? 

Yes;  $1300  less  the  local  four-mill 
tax  will  be  allowed  fo.r  each  one- 
teacher  district  included  in  the  central 
rural  school  district. 

How  about  consolidated  districts  not  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  central  school  act?  Will 
they  get  help? 

Yes.  They  will  receive  the  same 
quotas  that  they  have  formerly  under 
the  old  law  except  that  the  new  law 
provides  that  no  consolidated  district 
shall  receive  less  than  the  amount  due 


any  district  not  consolidated.  In  other 
words,  the  taxpayers  in  those  districts 
receive  the  same  help  and  considera¬ 
tion  as  they  would  if  they  were  not 
consolidated. 

What  about  contracting  districts? 

These  districts  will  receive  appor¬ 
tionments  under  the  old  law,  which 
provides  an  allowance  equal  to  the 
amount  spent  for  tuition  and  transpor¬ 
tation  in  excess  of  five  mills  on  the  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  of  the  district,  but 
with  the  provision  that  the  State  will 
pay  at  least  an  amount  equal  to  the 
$1300  less  four  mills  on  the  full  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  district. 

How  does  the  new  law  help  the  two,  three, 
and  four  teacher  schools? 

Schools  with  two  teachers  under  the 
new  law  will  receive  $1525  plus  allow¬ 
ances  for  teacher  conference  expenses 
and  books  and  apparatus. 

Schools  with  three  teachers  will  re¬ 
ceive  $2275  plus  allowances  for  teach¬ 
er  conference  expenses  and  books  and 
apparatus. 

Schools  with  four  teachers  will  re¬ 
ceive  $3025  plus  allowance  for  teacher 
conference  expenses  and  books  and  ap¬ 
paratus. 

Do  the  new  laws  affect  the  duties  of  the 
trustees? 

Very  little,  except  that  the  trustee 
will  have  to  work  out,  as  explained 
above,  the  new  method  of  assessing 
local  taxes  on  true  valutions.  The  new 
law  should  increase  the  interest  of 
trustees  and  other  school  officials  to 
improve  their  schools. 

Do  the  new  laws  raise  teachers'  wages? 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  new  legis¬ 
lation  is  to  give  the  local  school  a 
chance  to  compete  with  the  cities  for 
first  class  teachers  without  increasing 
local  taxes.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
necessary,  depending  upon  the  local 
situation,  to  raise  the  teacher’s  wages 
in  order  to  get  a  first  class  teacher. 

What  is  being  done,  if  anything,  by  the 
State  to  train  teachers  for  the  rural  schools. 

Much  is  being  done  to  train  rural 
school  teachers.  Several  of  the  State 
schools  of  agriculture  have  training 
classes  for  the  one  purpose  of  prepar¬ 
ing  teachers  for  country  schools.  Nor¬ 
mal  schools  are  now  starting  courses 
for  the  same  purpose,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  there  should  be  plenty  of  good 
teachers  trained  especially  for  rural 
school  work. 

Will  the  new  gasoline  tax  be  used  to  pay 
local  school  expenses  under  the  new  law. 

The  money  from  the  gasoline  tax 
will  be  used  for  just  one,  and  only  one, 
purpose;  that  is,  to  build  and  maintain 
roads.  The  gasoline  tax  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  school  taxes. 

Will  the  new  school  laws  increase  farmers 
State  taxes? 

Very  little.  The  farmers’  tax  bur¬ 
den  is  a  local  one.  The  State  taxes  ate 
raised  chiefly  by  indirect  taxation,  as 
for  example,  inheritance  taxes  ana 
taxes  on  stocks  and  bonds.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  cities  of  the  State  pay 
most  of  the  State  taxes. 


Lesson  Three  for  Little 
Cooks 

Dear  Betty:  . 

My  mother  wants  me  to  learn  to 
a  cook  too  so  will  you  please  send  rn 
one  of  your  scrapbooks  ?  I  am  sencw  g 
the  money  with  this  letter. 

My  Daddy  takes  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  I  am  glad  he  does  becajll( 

I  like  to  read  the  stories  in  it  anci 
look  at  the  pictures.  Mother  likes 
patterns  and  recipes  and  we  all  tty 
get  it  first- to  read  it. 

Yours  truly,  Y 

M.  M.,  Norwood,  JN.  1 

The  third  group  of  Recipes  for  Little 
Cooks  may  be  found  on  page  7  0  . 

issue.  It  is  just  the  right  size  to  cut 
and  paste  in  one  of  Betty’s  scrapb  * 
The  first  two  lessons  are  printed  m 
scrapbook,  the  succeeding  lessons 
appear  once  a  month  in  the  Amei 
Agriculturist.  Send  10c  for  a  '-e ■  V 
scrapbook  to  Betty,  American  Ag 
turist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  r 
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Slogan  Contest  Interests  Hundreds 


Winners  Chosen  from  Nearly  a  Thousand  Letters  on  Advertising 


IN  the  April  6th  issue  of  American 
AGRICULTURIST  we  told  you  of  our 
plan  to  find  out  whether  you  were 
keeping  your  issues  of  American  agri¬ 
culturist.  The  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  “yes”. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  notice  of 
our  advertising  slogan  contest  was  in  a 
rather  inconspicuous  place  in  the 
paper,  we  received  over  800  letters.  In 
fact,  this  is  just  about  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  contest  we  have  ever  had.  We  ex¬ 
pected  a  good  response,  but  we  were 
not  really  prepared  for  the  bushels  of 
letters  that  poured  into  the  office  with 
every  mail.  If  you  have  never  seen  800 
letters  all  at  once,  we  are  sure  you 
have  no  idea  of  how  big  a  pile  it 
makes. 

We  Enjoyed  Your  Letters 

Our  next  problem  was  to  read  and 
judge  them.  With  so  many  entries  we 
are  frank  to  say  that  probably  any 
other  set  of  judges  would  have  arrived 
at  a  different  conclusion  than  we  have. 
However,  we  did  our  best,  and  incident¬ 
ally,  every  letter  was  read  not  only 
once,  but  many  of  them  several  times 
in  order  that  we  might  be  absolutely 
fair  in  the  selection  of  the  winners.  We 
have  saved  many,  in  whole  and  in  part, 
to  print  later. 

In  spite  of  the  work  involved,  we 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  contest,  and  we 
wish  to  thank  everyone  who  took  part 
in  it.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for 
everyone  to  get  a  prize,  but  letter  after 
letter  mentioned  that  whether  or  not 
they  were  in  the  list  of  winners,  that 
they  had  profited  from  the  contest, 
both  from  the  fun  they  had  in  hunting 
for  the  slogans,  and  the  information 
they  had  found.  Needless  to  say,  we 
would  have  been  glad  to  receive  twice 
the  number  which  were  sent  to  us. 

Our  greatest  satisfaction  in  reading 
the  letters  was  to  know  that  so  many 
of  our  readers  have  absolute  confidence 
not  only  in  the  advertisements  which 
we  publish,  but  also  that  the  entire 
editorial  staff  is  working  for  your  bene¬ 
fit.  Many  readers  mentioned  their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  fact  that  no  question¬ 
able  advertisements  concerning  get- 
rich  -  quick  schemes,  home  work 
schemes,  fortune  telling  fakes,  or  mat¬ 
rimonial  schemes  are  published  and  that 
they  could,  therefore,  feel  safe  in  rec¬ 
ommending  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
to  be  read  by  their  children. 

Our  Younger  Readers  Also 
Compete 

We  appreciate  this,  yet  we  always 
wonder  why  readers  allow  papers  that 
do  publish  such  advertisements  to  come 
into  their  homes.  Parents  are  not  only 
laying  their  family  open  to  the  danger 
of  answering  these  fakes,  but  they  are 
also  encouraging  their  publication,  for 
after  all,  they  would  not  be  published 
if  the  public  did  not  subscribe  to  papers 
that  carry  them. 

We  were  especially  pleased  at  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  good  will  from  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  Many  of  them  mention  in¬ 
stances  where  the  Service  Bureau  had 
saved  them  money.  Others  mention 
our  help  in  answering  farm  problems 
or  in  giving  advice  on  personal  ques¬ 
tions.  This  is  exactly  what  we  are 
continually  striving  to  do.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  letters  received  in  this 
contest  were  written  by  boys  and  girls 
of  school  age.  No  publication  can  suc¬ 
ceed  without  continually  appealing  to 
oew  readers,  and  this  evidence  that 
carm  boys  and  girls  read  the  paper 
naturally  pleases  us  very  much. 

Now  that  you  know  how  interesting 
dey  are,  you  will  no  doubt  plan  to 
cad  the  advertisements  more  closely 
dan  you  have  in  the  past.  Even  if  you 
do  not  intend  to  buy,  you  will  find 
duich  to  interest  and  inform  you  about 
ew  methods.  Some  of  the  most  skill¬ 
ed  artists  and  writers  in  the  world  are 
dgaged  in  writing  and  illustrating  ad¬ 
visements.  Many  companies  offer  to 
te?d  booklets  and  bulletins,  which  con- 
litvi  ^formation  that  is  thoroughly  re- 
able  and  authentic.  They  are  glad  to 
edd  these  to  anyone  interested.  Send¬ 


ing  for  booklets  does  not  in  any  way 
obligate  you,  and  you  are  really  con¬ 
ferring  a  favor  upon  the  company  by 
allowing  them  to  present  their  argu¬ 
ments  to  you. 

The  majority  of  those  who  sent  in 
slogans  were,  successful  in  finding  the 
page  and  issue  on  which  they  appeared. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
prize  winner,  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
cide  largely  upon  the  letters  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  slogans,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  letters  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  editorial  staff,  are  most  worthy 
of  prizes. 

*  *  * 

A.  A.  Advertisers  Are  Old 
Friends 

( First  Prize  Letter) 

DVERTISEMENTS  are,  to  me,  a 
most  fruitful  source  of  information 
as  to  economic  developments,  new  in¬ 
ventions,  and  important  discoveries. 
Because  I  firmly  believe  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
to  be  true  representations  of  honest 
products  published  in  a  reliable  paper 


by  dependable  advertisers,  I  have 
formed  a  habit  of  reading  them  all. 
Now  many  of  the  advertisers  seem  like 
old  friends,  and  reading  their  ads  is 
like  getting  letters  from  them. 

These  advertisements  are  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  me: 

As  a  farm  woman  because  they  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  farm  life  and  rural 
development. 

As  a  parent  because  they  are  clean 
in  subject  matter,  and  illustrations. 

As  an  extensive  reader  because  the 
printing  is  distinct  and  illustrations 
clear  cut. 

As  a  busy  person  because  of  method¬ 
ical  arrangement  and  the  reference 
number. 

As  a  buyer  of  advertised  products 
because  they  are  carefully  investigated 
and  guaranteed  by  the  publisher. 

As  a  member  of  various  farm  organi¬ 
zations  because  the  American  agri¬ 
culturist  is  loyal  to  us  and  criticizes 
constructively  rather  than  destruc¬ 
tively. 

A  friendly  feeling  of  loyalty,  good¬ 
will,  fair  play,  and  confidence  inclines 


me  toward  advertisers  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  AGRICULTURIST. — EDNA  H.  VAN 
Dyne. 

*  *  * 

They  Are  Reliable 

( Second  Prize  Letter) 

T  READ  the  American  Agriculturist 
A  advertisements  because  I  know  that 
the  firms  advertising  are  reliable,  that 
they  are  backed  by  the  American 
Agriculturist  guarantee,  and  that  I 
will  be  assured  of  a  square  deal. 

They  are  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  most  advertisers  have  pamphlets 
or  written  matter  on  their  articles,  or 
products  of  manufacture,  and  their  use 
and  advantage.  Labor  savers  and  time 
savers  are  usually  fully  described,  so 
that  the  consumer  or  user  knows  he 
would  be  benefited  by  purchasing  the 
same. 

Advertising  is  one  of  the  best  me¬ 
diums  for  bringing  the  seller  and  buyer 
together.  It  gives  the  buyer  the  privi¬ 
lege  and  advantage  of  buying  else¬ 
where  as  well  as  from  his  own  locality. 
It  gives  the  buyer  the  advantage  of 
choosing  from  a  greater  selection  of 
goods.  It  also  sometimes  gives  the 
buyer  an  advantage  of  buying  more 
directly.  It  serves  the  buyer  and  helps 
him  to  know  what  is  being  offered  for 
sale  and  where  such  things  can  be  pur¬ 
chased.  It  also  serves  the  buyer  as 
a  comparison  of  up-to-date  values  and 
prices. 

It  is  the  only  method  that  the  seller 
can  use  to  advertise  the  goods  to  in¬ 
form  the  people  of  what  he  has  for  sale 
away  from  his  own  locality,  unless 
such  seller  should  be  fortunate  enough 
to  have  salesmen  or  canvassers  to 
demonstrate  and  talk  for  his  goods. 
Even  then  he  could  not  cover  as  much 
territory  and  reach  as  many  buyers  as 
advertising  in  a  good  reliable  paper, 
with  a  large  circulation,  such  as  the 
American  agriculturist. 

— Miss  Marion  poly. 

*  *  * 

Service 

TO  be  a  success  as  a  business  man, 
whether  as  a  storekeeper,  manu¬ 
facturer,  automobile  dealer,  farmer  or 
anything  else,  you  must  keep  up-to- 
date  as  regards  modern  methods  of 
production,  management,  sales,  and 
finances.  ? 

In  the  advertising  columns  of  the  A. 
A.  may  be  found  all  that  is  tried  and 
true,  as  well  as  the  newest  in  seeds, 
fertilizers,  machinery,  equipment, 
breeding  stock,  packages  and  contain¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  reliable  dealers  to  buy 
your  own  marketable  products. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  it  seemed  to 
be  the  policy  of  many  companies  to 
consider  a  sale  closed  as  soon  as  the 
money  was  passed.  Now  all  this  has 
changed,  and  companies  are  willing, 
even  anxious,  to  send  you  free  on  re¬ 
quest,  pamphlets  containing  much  val¬ 
uable  information,  samples,  etc.,  even 
though  you  are  not  a  customer. 

In  order  to  benefit  by  this  service,  as 
well  as  much  other  good  advice  and 
valuable  suggestions  in  the  ads  them¬ 
selves,  you  must  read  the  ads.  And 
since  all  A.  A.  advertisements  are 
guaranteed  reliable,  you  are  not  run¬ 
ning  any  chances  of  getting  hooked  in 
a  flim-flam  game  or  of  getting  any¬ 
thing  other  than  as  advertised.  Or  if 
you  ship  your  produce  to  A.  A.  adver¬ 
tisers,  you  are  not  going  to  lose  all  or 
part  of  your  proceeds  by  shipping  to 
fly-by-night  produce  or  commission 
houses.  Read  the  A.  A.  ads — it  pays. — 
Elmer  Stacy. 

*  *  * 

♦ 

From  a  Rural  School 
Teacher 

I  AM  a  daily  reader  of  your  weekly 
magazine  for  I  find  So  much  really 
worth  while  material  for  thought  that 
I  use  much  of  my  spare  time  reading 
it.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  reason  “Why 
I  read  American  agriculturist  Ad- 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


Subscribers  Tell  Why  They  Read  A.  A. 
Advertisements 

WE  have  collected  below  sixteen  definite  reasons  taken  from  letters 
in  American  Agriculturist’s  great  “Advertising  Slogan  Contest”. 
More  than  eight  hundred  letters  were  received  and  most  of  the  following 
reasons  were  given  in  many  different  letters.  No  one  could  read  all  of 
these  letters  or  the  convincing  reasons  quoted  from  them  below  without 
being  sure  that  the  “Old  Reliable”  is  read  from  cover  to  cover,  including 
both  editorial  matter  and  advertisements,  by  thousands  of  our  folks  every 
week. 

1.  “American  Agriculturist  advertisements  are  guaranteed  to 
be  reliable.”  (Almost  every  letter  mentioned  this). 

2.  “American  Agriculturist  will  refund  the  purchase  price  of 
any  product  bought  from  any  advertiser  who  is  conducting 
a  fraudulent  business  or  whose  product  fails  to  be  as 
advertised. 

3.  “Many  advertisements  contain  valuable  information  and  help 
to  keep  up-to-date  in  farming  methods.” 

4.  “American  Agriculturist  advertisements  are  very  inter¬ 
esting.” 

5.  “Many  advertisers  will  send  free  of  cost,  booklets  which  con¬ 
tain  information  of  interest  to  producers.” 

6.  “American  Agriculturist  advertisements  save  us  time.  We 
are  able  to  read  about  different  products  in  our  own  home 
and  make  our  selections  without  being  unduly  influenced  by 
salesmen.” 

7.  “American  Agriculturist  advertisements  are  well  organized 
and  classified  and  are  easy  to  find  in  the  paper.” 

8.  “We  know  that  the  editorial  staff  of  American  Agriculturist 
is  working  in  every  way  to  serve  agriculture  and  we  believe 
in  giving  them  a  square  deal  by  dealing  with  their  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

9.  “The  farmer  cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance.  A  mistake  in 
buying  seed,  fertilizer  or  other  products  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rected  for  an  entire  year.  For  this  reason  we  buy  from  the 
reliable  advertisers  published  in  American  Agriculturist.” 

10.  “We  read  American  Agriculturist  advertisements  because 
they  save  us  money.  We  are  able  to  compare  prices  and  buy 
a  good  product  for  a  reasonable  price.” 

11.  “We  have  always  received  fair  treatment  in  the  past  from 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers.  Why  should  we  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  read  their  advertisements  and  deal  with  them?” 

12.  “Reading  American  Agriculturist  advertisements  helps  us 
to  cut  costs  by  learning  of  new  methods  and  new  machines.” 

13.  “We  read  American  Agriculturist  advertisements  because 
this  paper  does  not  permit  advertisements  concerning  get- 
rich-quick  schemes  or  home  work  schemes.” 

14.  “By  reading  American  Agriculturist  advertisements  we  not 
only  learn  where  to  buy  but  also  where  to  sell  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.” 

15.  “We  are  convinced  that  it  pays  to  buy  standard  trade- 
marked  goods  such  as  are  advertised  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.” 

16.  “Because  I  enjoy  reading  the  attractive  advertisements  in 
this  paper.” 
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Rain  and  More  Rain 

“Farming  is  not  easy  these  wet  weeks,”  writes  one 
of  our  friends.  “I  spray  a  day,  or  part  of  a  day, 
and  then  the  good  Lord  sprays  two  or  three!” 

MARK  Twain  observed  long  ago  that  there 
was  not  much  use  talking  about  the  weather 
because  no  one  had  been  able  to  do  anything 
about  it.  Nevertheless,  our  sympathies  are  cer¬ 
tainly  with  farmers  this  spring  for  practically 
the  whole  month  of  April  and  the  first  half  of 
May  have  had  nothing  but  rains,  floods,  high 
winds  and  generally  unsettled  and  disagreeable 
weather. 

It  is  hard  to  sit  by  and  watch  the  rain  at  this 
time  of  year  when  every  day  and  every  hour 
count  so  much  toward  the  season’s  success.  Yet 
there  may  be  some  comfort  to  remember  the  old 
adage  that  “a  rainy  May  fills  the  barns  with 
hay”,  or  that  “a  wet  summer  causes  much  worry, 
but  a  dry  summer  causes  short  crops.” 


Farm  Relief  at  Washington 

LITTLE  or  no  progress  is  being  made  toward 
any  sensible  farm  relief  legislation  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  fact,  the  more  Congress  works  the 
harder  the  problem  seems  to  become. 

As  our  readers  know,  there  are  two  general 
plans  for  relief  proposed.  One  of  them  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  tariff  on  farm  products,  and  the  other 
is  to  establish  a  Farm  Board  to  assist  farmers 
in  marketing  their  products. 

The  best  chance  for  any  real  help  is  from  in¬ 
creased  tariffs.  The  bill  which  a  congressional 
committee  has  been  working  on  for  some  time, 
and  on  which  it  has  held  many  hearings,  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
May  7th.  The  increases  on  farm  products  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  bill  are  shown  on  page  six  in 
this  issue.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  show  the 
hundreds  of  raises  also  proposed  on  many  other 
products  not  agricultural.  Therefore,  you  may 
get  too  much  encouragement  in  studying  the  pro¬ 
posals  on  farm  products  alone.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  new  bill  is  very  unsatisfactory  from  a 
farmer’s  standpoint,  and  farm  leaders  at  Wash¬ 
ington  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with  it. 

Tariff  increases  almost  always  come  down  to 
the  problem  of  “robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.”  Con¬ 
sumers  are  objecting  because  they  will  raise  the 
cost  of  living,  and  here  is  something  for  farmers 


to  think  about  *too,  for  farmers  are  the  greatest 
consumers  of  all.  For  example,  one  of  the  largest 
increases  proposed  is  on  sugar,  and  farm  people 
use  large  quantities  of  sugar.  Note  the  substantial 
raise  for  corn,  and  remember  that  corn  prices  are 
already  high.  What  effect  is  that  going  to  have 
on  the  dairy  feeds  which  our  eastern  dairymen 
purchase  in  such  large  quantities? 

President  Hoover  wanted  only  a  few  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  on  leading  farm  products,  but 
everybody  got  busy,  and  great  pressure  was 
brought  on  the  tariff  committee,  with  the  result 
that  there  are  raises  all  along  the  line.  So  we 
fear  what  is  gained  in  one  place  will  be  largely 
lost  somewhere  else,  so  far  as  farmers  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  second  plan  proposed  by  the  government 
to  aid  agriculture  would  establish  a  Farm  Board 
and  grant  the  board  $500,000,000  in  a  revolving- 
fund  to  loan  to  farm  organizations  in  an  effort 
to  sell  farm  products  to  better  advantage  by  pre¬ 
venting  fluctuations  in  the  market,  particularly 
fluctuations  downward.  / 

In  the  Senate,  an  amendment  has  beeh  added 
to  this  plan  providing  for  export  debentures.  We 
have  explained  the  debenture  plan  several  times. 
It  is  an  out-and-out  subsidy,  chiefly  for  grain 
growers,  and  of  little  or  no  benefit,  even  if  it 
were  practical,  for  eastern  farmers.  It  will  only 
increase  production.  It  is  wrong  from  an  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint  and  will,  if  put  into  practice, 
do  far  more  harm  than  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Farm  Board  plan  with¬ 
out  the  debenture  feature  as  it  is  now  proposed 
puts  most  of  the  responsibility  for  its  success  or 
failure  on  the  cooperative  organizations.  It  is 
well  known  that  not  all  farmers  belong  to  co¬ 
operatives,  so  a  part  of  the  farmers  would  be 
taking  the  responsibility  for  everybody,  and  if 
the  plan  failed,  as  it  is  very  likely  to,  the  farmers’ 
organizations  would  be  blamed  and  it  would  be 
a  great  blow  to  the  whole  cooperative  movement. 
The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association 
is  one  of  the  organizations  taking  the  lead  in  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  and  the 
League  is  perfectly  right  in  this  stand.  Let  the 
government  itself  and  not  the  cooperatives  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  any  of  this  unsafe  and  untried  farm  relief 
legislation. 

The  whole  question  comes  down  to  what  can 
the  government  do  anyway  to  aid  agriculture. 
We  would  far  rather  see  them  do  nothing  at  all 
than  to  establish  some  great  scheme  that  will 
take  farmers  a  generation  to  recover  from  when 
it  fails,  which  it  is  very  likely  to  do. 

If  the  government  really  wants  to  help,  instead 
of  fooling  around  with  untried  theories,  let  it 
relieve  local  taxes  by  assuming  with  the  state  the 
entire  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  all  of  the 
roads,  including  the  federal  and  state  highways, 
county  highways  and  dirt  roads.  Think  what  that 
would  mean  in  better  marketing  facilities  and  for 
better  country  life  throughout  the  nation. 

Let  the  federal  government  be  more  generous 
also  in  working  with  farmers  to  clean  up  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  dairy  cattle,  and  so  arrange  it  that 
dairymen  would  lose  nothing  in  getting  started 
with  a  clean  herd  again. 

Every  farmer  can  think  of  other  practical 
ways  by  which  Congress  could  give  real  help  to 
agriculture  without  costing  the  government  a  cent 
more  than  is  proposed  by  some  of  the  fool 
schemes  now  under  consideration. 

Beauty  Spots  of  the  East 

N  our  cover  page  this  time  is  the  picture  of 
one  of  the  beautiful  falls  in  Enfield  Glen 
State  Park  near  Ithaca  in  the  famous  Finger 
Lake  region  of  New  York. 

Some  persons  travel  half  way  around  the 
world  to  see  some  famous  beauty  or  scenic  spot 
when  even  prettier  ones  may  be  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  their  own  front  door.  No  land  in  the 


world  is  more  blessed  with  the  beauties  of  Nature 
than  our  own  home  country  here  in  the  North¬ 
east,  so  from  time  to  time  we  are  going  to  bring 
some  of  the  best  of  these  scenic  spots  to  your  at¬ 
tention  on  our  front  covers. 

Enfield  Glen  Park  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Finger  Lakes  Park  Commission,  headed  by 
Robert  H.  Treman  of  Ithaca.  There  are  twelve 
waterfalls  in  this  wonderful  glen,  the  main  one  of 
which  is  known  as  Lucifer  Falls,  which  is  115 
feet  high.  The  glen  is  three  miles  long,  and  at 
the  upper  entrance  there  is  a  mill  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  old.  The  mill  is  being  preserved  with 
its  old-time  machinery  and  is  to  be  used  as  a 
museum  for  old  milling  machinery. 

Facilities  to  make  visitors  comfortable  have 
been  provided  in  this  park.  If  you  have  not  visit¬ 
ed  Enfield  Glen  Park,  plan  to  do  so  this  summer. 


What  Milk  Price  Cutting  Means 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  Sheffield  Farms  Company  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Borden’s  Farm  Products  Company, 
Sheffields  Farms  Company,  and  other  reputable 
dealers  are  to  be  congratulated  and  commended 
for  their  efforts  to  maintain  milk  prices  against 
price-cutting  this  spring.  As  a  result  of  these 
united  efforts  of  the  cooperative  organizations 
and  the  better  dealers,  dairymen  of  the  New 
York  milk  shed  have  been  saved  at  least  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  month,  and  probably  much  more 
than  this.  Every  day  longer  that  the  prices  can 
be  maintained  means  thousands  of  dollars  to 
farmers. 

We  think  that  farmers  should  understand  this 
situation  and  give  thanks  where  thanks  are  due. 
As  we  have  reported  before,  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  cutting  of  milk  prices  on  the  wholesale 
market  for  several  weeks  by  irresponsible  deal¬ 
ers  and  brokers.  Such  dealers  have  no  way  of 
taking  care  of  their  own  surplus,  and  the  increas¬ 
ed  supply  of  milk  that  comes  along  at  this  time 
of  year  gives  them  a  good  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  surplus  and  of  stealing  away  the 
markets  of  reputable  dealers. 

The  great  sum  saved  to  dairymen  in  this  milk 
shed  by  holding  the  market  firm  in  spite  of  price- 
cutting  emphasizes  the  responsibility  of  those 
farmers  who  sell  to  milk  dealers  and  to  a  tew  in¬ 
dependent  cooperatives  who  try  to  ruin  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  everybody  by  price-cutting  methods. 

To  Mothers  and  Little  Girls 

NE>  of  the  happiest  jobs  we  have  had  in  a 
long  time  is  to  read  the  hundreds  of  letters 
to  “Betty”  that  come  in  from  little  girls  and 
their  mothers  in  the  big  A.  A.  family.  We  are 
trying  to  help  little  girls  to  learn  to  cook,  and 
the  fine  letters  we  are  receiving  are  our  payment. 

If  you  did  not  get  started  with  this  course  at 
the  beginning,  you  can  start  anytime,  and  we  will 
furnish  back  numbers  of  the  lessons  to  paste  up 
in  the  scrapbook.  These  scrapbooks  are  sent  ror 
ten  cents  to  cover  postage  and  mailing. 

We  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  things 
that  American  Agriculturist  has  done  in  a 
long  time,  so  we  have  no  hesitation  in  utgmg 
mothers  and  their  little  girls  to  write  for  a  scrap¬ 
book. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

THERE  are  a  good  many  farmers  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  Sambo  was  in  the  following  story  • 

Sambo:  “Yes,  suh,  business  ben  fine. 
wife  done  gib  me  ten  dollars  an’  Ah  bought  a 
pig.  Ah  kept  tradin’  for  eberything  under  de 
sun,  till  finally  Ah  gets  a  bicycle,  and  Ah  sold  1 
fo’  ten  dollars.”  v 

Rastus.:  “But  you’  all  doan’  make  any  money 
Sambo:  “Co’se  not.  But  look  at  de  business 
Ah’s  been  doin’ !” 
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Master  Farmers  Are  All-Around  Men 

Their  Achievements  Prove  That  Farming  Is  a  Life  As  Well  As  a  Living 


IN  the  April  13th  issue  of  AMERICAN 
Agriculturist,  we  gave  some  facts 
about  the  life  and  work  of  several 
'  New  York  Master  Farmers  and  their 
families.  On  this  page  we  are  telling 
you  about  a  few  more.  There  are  many 
Master  Farmers.  We  have  no  idea  of 
course  of  finding  them  all,  nor  do  we 
wish  to  set  one  man  above  another. 
But  we  do  want  to  prove  to  the  world 


Mr.  D.  V.  Farley 

that  agriculture,  as  well  as  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  does  and  can  have  its  master 
craftsmen,  and  that  farming  is  truly 
what  Washington  said  of  it: 

“Agriculture  is  the  most  healthful, 
most  useful,  and  most  noble  employ¬ 
ment  of  man.” 


Daniel  V.  Farley, 

Goshen ,  Orange  County 

OF  all  the  cooperators  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
the  Farley  farm  showed  the  largest 
labor  income  for  the  year  1927.  The 
writer  found  Mr.  Farley  busy  hauling 
apples  from  his  large  orchard  to  the 
packing  house.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  has  had  confidence  enough  in 


Mr.  James  R.  Stevenson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Wright  and  two  of  their  children 

the  farm  business  to  keep  setting  young 
apple  orchards  during  recent  years.  He 
had  a  large  crop  of  apples  this  last  fall, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  walk  through 
the  orchard  and  see  the  high  quality 
fruit,  and  to  note  how  well  the  trees 
and  fruit  had  been  cared  for. 

Mr.  Farley  is  another  farmer  who 
hoes  not  believe  in  risking  too  much 
°h  one  crop.  His  business  is  varied. 

For  example,  he  has  a  dairy  of  39  cows 
with  an  average  production  of  7,586 
pounds.  Two  farms  are  operated  in 
Partnership  by  Mr.  Farley  and  his  son, 
and  there  are  two  dairies  operated 
separately. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  man  who 
never  grows  old  in  spirit,  a  man  who 
is  planning  just  as  confidently  for  the 
future  now  as  he  did  forty  years  ago, 
a  man  too  who  has  acquired  a  first 
class  education,  almost  entirely  in  the 
“school  of  hard  knocks”.  His  progres¬ 
sive  spirit  leads  him  to  follow  the  very 


latest  and  best  scientific  farm  prac¬ 
tices,  and  that  is  the  chief  reason  why 
he  makes  money. 

It  is  strange  how  such  busy  men  find 
time  to  devote  to  public  work.  Mr. 
Farley  has  been  a  noted  leader  of 
Orange  County  for  a  generation.  He  is 
a  trustee  of  his  church,  was  president 
for  several  years  of  the  local  Farm 
Bureau,  a  regular  Grange  member,  an 
assessor  of  his  town,  and  almost  from 
its  start  a  member  and  loyal  worker 
in  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

Standing  in  the  yard  of  his  home,  we 
looked  off  across  the  rolling  hills  and 
valleys  of  Orange  County,  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  outlooks  that  is  to 
be  had  anywhere  in  New  York  State. 
Here  in  these  fine  surroundings  and 
with  a  father  and  mother  hard  to  beat, 
the  Farley  children  were  raised.  These 
children,  three  in  number,  were  given 
an  education,  and  one  of  the  sons,  E. 
Reynolds  Farley,  returned  to  the  farm 
to  carry  on  the  business 
in  partnership  with  his 
father. 


Floyd  S.  Wright, 

Worcester, 

Otsego  County 

MR.  Wright  has  prov¬ 
en  that  dreams,  at 
least  sometimes,  really 
do  come  true.  Nearly  a 
half  century  ago,  he  was 
a  little  farm  boy  in  the 
community  where  he  has 
lived  all  of  his  life.  Upon 
a  little  rise  in  ground 
above  his  home,  there 
was  a  fine  farm,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  community,  and  this  boy 
got  it  into  his  head  that  somehow, 
some  day,  he  would  own  that  farm.  To¬ 
day  he  does  own  it. 

The  writer  will  always  have  the 
memory  of  a  pleasant  autumn  day 
walking  over  the  fields  and  visiting  in 
the  home  of  this  old  Otsego  County 
farm.  Mr.  Wright’s  farm  is  another 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  clover 
is  the  basis  of  good  farming,  particu¬ 
larly  of  good  dairy  farming,  for  clover 
grows  on  every  field  of  his  farm,  in¬ 
cluding  the  pasture. 

His  life  is  another 
proof  that  it  is  possible  by 
hard  work  and  good  man¬ 
agement,  and  particularly 
with  good  team  work  from 
the  wife,  to  start  in  farm¬ 
ing  with  little  or  no  capi¬ 
tal  and  acquire  a  moder¬ 
ate  competence.  The 
Wrights  now  own  a  good, 
well  equipped  farm  and 
are  making  it  pay. 

The  oldest  boy,  just 
past  twenty-one  had 
two  years  in  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture 
and  then  came  home  to 
become  a  partner  with 
his  father  on  the  home 
farm.  This  shows  what 
kind  of  a  father  Mr.  Wright  is.  The 
oldest  girl  is  married  and  is  a  farmer’s 
wife  on  a  nearby  farm.  The  youngest 
girl  is  a  senior  in  the  local  high 
school. 

This  Master  Farmer  has  found  time 
in  a  busy  life  to  take  part  in  all  good 
local  enterprises.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  a  leader  in  one 
of  the  local  associations,  a  member  of 
the  high  school  board,  a  good  supporter 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and,  in  short,  an 
all-around  citizen,  and  one  whom  any 
man  may  be  proud  to  call  “friend.”  ' 

*  *  * 

James  Roe  Stevenson, 

Cayuga,  Cayuga  County 

WE  found  Mr.  Stevenson  picking  ap¬ 
ples  in  the  orchard  and  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  family  very  busy  in  the 
packing  house.  The  life  and  work  of 


both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  impressed 
us  with  their  faith  in  the  business  of 
farming.  They  were  hit  pretty  hard  by 
the  slump  that  followed  the  World  War 
and  for  several  years  everything  was 
very  discouraging.  But  it  seemed  to 
them  that  if  the  same  hard  work  and 
ability  needed  for  success  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession  were  put  into  farm¬ 
ing,  in  time  they  must  win  through. 
And  now  their  faith  is  justified. 

Their  chief  business  on  this  180-acre 
farm  is  fruit  growing,  but  they  do  not 
carry  all  of  their  eggs  in  one  basket, 
for  they  have  a  considerable  income 
from  several  other  sources,  including 
alfalfa,  poultry,  milk  and  general  crops. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  success  of  the  Stevensons’  farm 
is  that  it  is  run  on  scientific  and  pro¬ 
gressive  principles.  The  advice  of  lead¬ 
ing  men  at  the  College  of  Agriculture 
is  secured  regularly  and  closely  fol¬ 
lowed.  There  are  three  children,  all  of 
whom  are  planning  to 
go  to  college.  The  ideals 
which  these  children 
have  been  taught  are  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  oldest  boy  is  an 
Eagle  Scout,  and  has 
more  than  forty  merit 
badges. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  during 
the  past  winter,  has  been 
a  member  of  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  Agricultural 
Advisory  Commission, 
and  his  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farming,  togeth¬ 
er  with  his  common 
sense,  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  be  of  real  help 
to  his  fellow  farmers  on  this  Commis¬ 
sion  in  working  for  the  farm  relief  laws 

which  were  finally  passed. 

*  *  * 

Earl  B.  Clark, 

North  Norwich,  Chenango  County 

WE  visited  Mr.  Clark  at  silo  filling 
time  and  found  him  in  the  very 
peak  of  his  silo,  busy  keeping  from  un¬ 
der  the  falling  ensilage.  He  operates  a 
355-acre  farm  and  his  chief  business  is 
dairying.  He  has  40  cows,  and  a  large 
number  of  young  cattle,  but  also  has 
a  ^considerable  sized  poultry  business 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Clark 

and  raises  a  large  acreage  of  general 
farm  crops.  In  fact,  one  notices  that 
many  of  these  Master  Farmers  have  a 
many-sided  business  so  that  if  any  part 
of  it  fails  in  any  particular  year,  not  all 
of  the  income  is  shut  off. 

Mr.  Clark  is  an  example  of  a  younger 
man  who  has  succeeded  in  the  business 
of  farming,  proving  that  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  necessary  for  a  man  even  in 
farming  to  wait  until  he  is  old  before 
he  has  at  least  some  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

Another  point  that  should  be  made 
in  talking  about  these  Master  Farmers 
is  that  the  reason  for  what  success 
practically  all  of  them  have  made  has 
been  at  least  partly  due  to  their  wives. 
Farming  is  certainly  a  partnership 
business,  and  this  is  proven  again  by 
Mrs.  Clark. 

There  are  four  children.  Their  home 
has  all  modern  conveniences,  including 
especially  the  best  books  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Here  again  is  another  general 
qualification  of  a  Master  Farmer’s 
home.  In  nearly  every  one  of  them  you 
will  find  a  good  library  of  the  best 
books  and  particularly  of  the  high  class 
magazines.  Children  raised  in  such  an 
atmosphere  are  sure  to  have  a  love  for 
good  literature. 


Have  You  Nominated  a  Master  Farmer? 

LAST  fall,  American  Agriculturist,  through  a  board  of  judges 
selected  twenty  farmers  from  New  York  and  two  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  to  receive  the  degree  of  Master  Farmer.  Following  our  recent 
announcement  asking  for  the  names  of  men  worthy  to  receive  this 
honor  in  1929,  nominations  are  coming  in  daily. 

We  are  anxious  to  get  all  nominations  at  once,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  asking  that  you  consider  the  qualifications  of  a  Master 
Farmer  carefully  before  you  send  in  your  nomination.  We  are  doing 
this  to  make  the  work  of  the  judges  easier  and  also  to  lessen  the  pos¬ 
sible  disappointment  for  those  who  may  be  nominated  but  fail  to  gain 
the  award. 

A  man  to  be  a  Master  Farmer  must  be  successful  financially  and 
at  the  same  time  he  must  be  a  good  citizen,  husband  and  father,  and 
must  have  the  good  will  and  respect  of  his  neighbors.  Nominations 
close  June  1.  IT  you  have  a  neighbor  who,  in  your  opinion,  meets 
the  qualifications,  send  us  his  name  and  address  on  the  blank  below. 


I  nominate  the  following  New  York  State  fanner  to  receive  the 
honor  of  Master  Farmer. 

Name . 

Address . 

Name  of  person  making  nomination . 

Address . 


(566)  6 


“Don’t  kill  ’em 

chase  'em 


9 _ 9* 


Crows  pulled  one  hill,  and  said:  “Good  night!”  writes  C.  H. 
Barrett,  Tbetford  Center,  Vt. 

Hundreds  of  corn-growers  write  us  letters  like  these:  “Had 
no  corn  pulled  that  I  could  discover.” — F.  G.  Vincent,  W. 
Tisbury,  Mass. 

And  we  can  give  you  scores  and  scores  of  more  letters  all 
saying  the  same  thing.  Why  do  you  worry  about  your  corn 
crop,  when  for  $1.00  you  can  save  from  1  to  2  acres  of  corn 
for  every  bushel  of  seed  you  plant?  “Money  Back”  guarantee, 
based  on  a  20-year  record  of  performance.  Large  can,  enough 
for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Half-3ized  can, 
$1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co., 
Box  5Q0M  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Be  sure  you  get 
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No,  I  m  not' 
Idead. but  what 
js  that  stuff.7 
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[Seed  coated  with.  Stanleys  Crow  Repellents 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  50  YEARS 

Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 
Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at 
popular  prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and 
Blights,  etc.  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works  Beacon,  New  York 


Quality  Supreme 
S' Then  Low  Priced 


,  Porcelain 

and  enameled  Wash 
Basin.  Complete  with  all 
Fittings  and  Five-Year 
Guaranteed  Materials . 


Toilet 

$52-50 


Wa  Pav  The  Freight 

▼  Y  Vx  A  C*.  V  on  Everything 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 


254  West  34th  St. 


New  York 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profession, 
where  ability  wins  early  recognition.  If  you  are 
between  18  and  30,  love  nature  and  outdoor 
work,  like  to  travel,  have  well-formed  habits,  we 
will  train  you  and  pay  you  while  learning. 
Write  TO-DAY. 

THE  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  OF  TREE  SURGERY 

Under  direction  of  The  P.  A.  Bartlett  Tree 
Expert  Co. 

Dept.  110  Stamford,  Connecticut 


u SAFETY  FIRST” 


“ Come  away!  That's  no  place  for  a  little 
bug  like  you!  Can't  you  see  those  vines  are 
sprayed  with  Pyrox  ?” 


PYROX,  the  scientifically  prepared  triple-duty 
plant  spray  KILLS  BUGS,  prevents  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  blight  and  disease,  and  stimulates 
plant  growth.  Users  report  $25,  $35,  and  $50 
EXTRA  PROFIT  per  acre  from  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  sprayed  with  PYROX.  Safe, 
quick,  and  easy  to  use  —  and  sticks.  All  sizes 
from  1  lb.  jars  to  barrels.  Now  priced  lowest  in 
30  years’  successful  use.  Write  us  or  ask  your 
dealer  for  new  Spray  Guide — free.  Bowker  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May.  June  and  July  planting. 
Just  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants  at  % 
the  cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
and  other  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
Vines,  free ■  Address 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  13  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


American  Agriculturist,  May  18,  1929 

Proposed  Tariff  Changes 

Farm  Products  Scheduled  for  Increases 


THE  new  revised  tariff  bill  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  on  May  7th.  It  immediately 
aroused  a  storm  of  protest  and  criti¬ 
cism  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country. 

Tariff  makers  have  a  hard  job,  for  it 
is  always  a  problem  of  ‘‘robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul”.  Many  farm  leaders  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  proposed  tariff  in¬ 
creases.  If  larger  tariffs  are  put  on 
farm  products,  then  the  consumers 
complain  because  of  the  increased  price 
of  living.  Farmers  also  complain  be¬ 
cause  they  themselves  are  consumers. 

For  example,  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  single  increase  recommended  is 
one  of  64/100  cents  per  pound  on  raw 
sugar.  This  will  increase  the  price  of 
sugar,  and  of  course  farmers  eat  lots 
of  this  product. 

In  order  that  you  may  see  just  what 
is  proposed,  we  are  printing  below  a 
table  showing  the  tariff  on  most  farm 
products  as  it  now  is  and  what  it  would 
be  should  the  present  bill  be  passed. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  many  changes 
and  amendments  before  the  bill  finally 
becomes  a  law. 


Commodity 

Proposed  Rate 

Present 

Fresh  beef  and  veal . 

.60  lb. 

5c 

Sheep,  lambs  and  goats . 

.$3  a  head 

$2 

Fresh  mutton . 

.5o  lb. 

2'/2c 

Fresh  lamb . 

.7c  lb. 

4c 

Swine  . 

,2c  lb. 

V20 

Fresh  pork . 

.2*/*o  lb. 

%  C 

Bacon,  hams  and  shoulders. 

prepared  . 

.3'/4c  lb. 

2c 

Lard  . 

,3c  lb. 

Ic 

Lard  compounds  and  subs... 

,5c  lb. 

4c 

Fresh  venison . 

.60  lb. 

4c 

Milk,  fresh  or  sour . . . 

,5c  gal. 

2'/20 

Cream,  fresh  or  sour . 

,48c  gal. 

30c 

Skimmed,  fresh  or  sour  and 

buttermilk  . 

.  I%c  gal. 

Ic 

Condensed  or  evaporated,  un> 

sweetened  . 

.14-1 0c  lb. 

(0 

Same  sweetened . 

,2'/4c  lb. 

l'/2C 

All  other  milk . . . 

..2c  lb. 

l3/a0 

Dried  milk . 

,4%c  lb. 

Dried  cream . . . 

.I0'/2o  lb. 

Dried  skimmed  milk . 

,l'/2c  lb. 

Malted  skimmed  milk  subs.. 

..30% 

20% 

Butter  . 

l2o  lb. 

8c 

Oleomargarine  and  other  sub 

“ 

stitutes  . 

..  12c  lb. 

so 

Cheese  and  substitutes . 

.  70  lb. 

5o 

Poultry,  live . 

,  6c  lb. 

3o 

Same,  undressed . ) 

.  80  lb. 

6c 

T  urkeys  . .’. . 

..  lOo  lb. 

60 

Eggs,  in  shell . 

..  1 0c  doz. 

8c 

Frozen  eggs . 

.80  lb. 

6c 

Fish,  dried  unsalted  cod, 

haddock  and  hake . 

,2'/2c  lb. 

Ic 

Buckwheat  . 

,25c  per  100  lbs. 

10c 

Corn  . 

,25c  bush. 

15c 

Corn  grits,  meal  and  flour.., 

..50c  per  100  lbs. 

j  30c 

Wheat  . 

,42c  a  bush. 

30c 

Wheat  flour  . 

..$1.04  per  100  lbs. 

78c 

Bran  . 

.10% 

15% 

Apricots  dried  or  evaporated 2c  lb. 

'/a  0 

Cherries,  in  brine . 

_5'/2c  lb. 

2c 

Same,  stems  removed.............. 

,9'/2o  lb. 

40% 

Orange,  grapefruit  and  lemon 

peel,  candied . . . 

,8c  lb. 

5c 

Grapefruit  . . . 

J'/2c  lb. 

Ic 

Pineapples,  in  bulk . 

..16-1 0c  each. 

3/4C 

Almonds,  unshelled . 

.5'/2c  lb. 

4%o 

Same,  shelled . 

I6'/2c  lb. 

14c 

Brazil  nuts,  unshelled . 

2c  lb. 

Ic 

Filberts,  unshelled . 

.50  lb. 

2'/a0 

Peanuts,  unshelled . 

4'/4o  lb. 

3c 

Same,  shelled . 

.60  lb. 

4c 

Same,  salted  or  other  pre 

pared,  and  peanut  butter.. 

,7c  lb. 

Walnuts,  unshelled . 

,5c  lb. 

4c 

Same,  shelled . 

.  1 5c  lb. 

1 2c 

Alfalfa  Seed . 

5c  lb. 

4c 

Alsike  clover.. . 

,5c  lb. 

4c 

Crimson  clover . . . 

2o  lb. 

Ic 

Red  clover . . . 

,6c  lb. 

4c 

White  clover . . . 

5c  lb. 

3c 

Sweet  clover . 

3c  lb. 

2c 

All  other  clover . 

3c  lb. 

2o 

Cabbage  . 

,12c  lb. 

10c 

Radish  . 

60  lb. 

4c 

Turnip  . 

,5c  lb. 

4c 

Rutabaga  . 

,5c  lb. 

4c 

Green  beans  and  cow  peas. 

„3!/4o  lb. 

|/2C 

Dried  beans . 

2'/2c  lb. 

l%c 

Mushrooms,  fresh  or  dried.. 

.60% 

45% 

Onions  . 

l%o  lb. 

Ic 

Tomatoes  . 

3c  lb. 

'/ac 

Same,  prepared  or  preserved25% 

15% 

Turnips  and  rutabagas . 

25o  per  100  lbs. 

12c 

Peppers  . 

3c  lb. 

25% 

Egg  plant  and  cucumbers.... 

3c  lb. 

25% 

Squash  . 

_2c  lb. 

25% 

All  other  vegetables,  includ 

- 

ing  crude  horseradish . 

..50% 

25% 

How  New  York  Farmers 
'  Can  Get  Refunds  for 
Gasoline  Tax 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  when  the 
gasoline  tax  law  was  passed  this  last 
winter  in  New  York  State  it  contained 
a  provision  exempting  gasoline  not 
used  for  road  purposes  from  the  tax; 
that  is,  a  farmer  using  gasoline  for  any 
kind  of  stationary  engine  or  tractor  or 
for  any  other  purpose  not  on  the  high- 
'  way  may"'  obtain  a  rebate  for  the  tax 


on  gasoline  so  used.  Very  few  persons 
know  how  to  obtain  the  refunds  or  re¬ 
bates  from  the  State  for  money  spent 
for  the  tax  on  gasoline  not  used  for 
road  purposes. 

In  order  to  tell  you  how  to  do  this, 
we  wrote  to  the  State  Department  of 
Taxation  and  Finance  and  they  kindly 
furnished  the  following  information. 
We  want  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
keeping  careful  records  on  all  gasoline 
that  you  purchase  for  use  on  the  farm. 

“Persons  claiming  refunds  should  in¬ 
clude  in  one  refund  claim  all  gasoline 
purchased  during  a  single  month,  or 
during  two  months,  or  at  most,  during 
a  three  months  period.  Claims  will  not 
be  entertained  by  the  department  for  a 
single  purchase  of  gasoline  unless  that 
be  the  only  purchase  in  respect  of 
which  a  refund  is  claimed  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  month.  This  rule  is  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penditure  by  the  State  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law. 

“Refund  claim  blanks  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  within  the  next 
two  weeks  and  will  be  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  each 
licensed  distributor  will  have  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  blanks  for  distribution  to  those 
who  purchase  gasoline  for  non-highway 
purposes.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  de¬ 
partment  will  he  in  position  to  make 
any  refunds  before  July  fifteenth.  This 
is  so  because  distributors  are  given  the 
full  month  of  Jqne  during  which  to  pay 
their  May  taxes,  and  no  refunds  can  be 
made  by  the  State  until  it  has  collected 
the  taxes  in  respect  of  the  gasoline  for 
which  refunds  are  claimed.  The  depart¬ 
ment,  therefore,  suggests  that  each 
farmer  keep  an  accurate  account  and 
the  sales  slips  for  all  gasoline  pur¬ 
chased  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June  for  use  in  his  farm  machinery 
and,  in  fact,  for  all  use  rather  than  in 
motor  vehicles  on  the  public  highways, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  June  he  present 
a  refund  claim  covering  that  two 
months  period.” 


What  Does  It  Cost  to 
Haul  Milk? 

THE  table  on  this  page  taken  from 
Farm  Economics,  published  by  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
gives  a  very  interesting  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  hauling  milk  by  the 
dairymen  themselves  or  by  commercial 
haulers.  The  average  costs  apply  to 
hauling  both  with  horses  or  autos  and 
trucks.  The  average  number  of  trips 
per  dairyman  per  year  were  327  of 
which  112  were  trips  with  autos  or 
trucks.  Some  dairymen  exchanged  haul¬ 
ing  with  neighbors.  This  reduces  the 
number  of  trips  and  the  cost. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  distances 
of  one  mile  or  less,  the  average  cost 
of  individual  dairymen  was  about  the 
same  as  the  average  of  rates  charged 
by  commercial  haulers.  But  when 
longer  than  one  mile,  the  cost  of  in¬ 
dividual  hauling  was  more  than  com¬ 
mercial  rates.  The  average  cost  of  in¬ 
dividual  haulers  who  were  located 
more  than  four  miles  from  point  of 
delivery  was  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  the  average  rate  charged  by  com¬ 
mercial  haulers. 

It  would  seem  therefore,  that  com¬ 
mercial  hauling  is  cheaper  than  in¬ 
dividual  hauling.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  may  not  be  true  if  a  horse  and 
driver  is  available  to  haul  the  milk 
at  times  when  they  would  not  he  busy 
otherwise. 

COSTS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  HAULING  AND  RATES 
CHARGED  BY  COMMERCIAL  HAULERS 


Cost  of  hauling 
milk  per  100  lbs.  69  commercial 
Length  of  haul  ’204  dairymen  haulers 

cents  cents 

I  mile  or  less .  12.6  12.3 

1.1  to  2  miles .  20.0  12.5 

2.1  to  3  miles........  23.8  13-2 

3.1  to  4  miles . j  27.1  U.5 

Over  4  miles .  47.1  20.0 

In  computing  the  costs  of  hauling  oy 
individual  dairymen,  the  following  stand¬ 
ard  rates  were  used:  human  labor,  « 
cents  per  hour;  horse  labor,  17  cents  y 
hour;  use  of  wagon  and  harness,  5  cf’> 
per  hour  of  horse  labor;  use  of  V«c/v 
auto,  10  cents  per  mile.  No  charge  w 
made  for  the  second  horse  when  f 
horses  were  used  except  in  a  few  ca  ■ 
where  the  loads  were  apparently  too  J 
for  one  horse. 


by 


Lesson  Number  Three 

This  is  the  third  of  the  scries  of  lessons  on  cooking  for 
little  girls  written  by  Mrs.  R.  C.  Dahlberg,  mother  of  Betty. 
Betty  is  a  reel  girl  and  it  is  her  picture  that  is  being  shown 
on  these  pages.  She  has  learned  to  cook  many,  many  things 
in  just  the  same  way  as  she  tells  you  in  these  Little  Recipes  for 
Little  Cooks  and  she  wants  every  little  girl  to  be  able  to  do 
it  too.  It  is  lots  of  fun  and  with  the  little  recipes  there  is  so 
little  wasted  if  a  mistake  is  made  that  mother  won’t  mind  it 
at  all.  Try  all  of  the  things  on  this  page,  for  in  fust  four 
weeks  more  there  wifi  be  another  one  with  other  recipes  for 
you  to  work  with. 


This  picture  shows 
Betty  breaking  an  egg. 
Get  mother  to  show 
you  how  she  breaks 
them  and  ask  her  to 
let  you  practice 
breaking  eggs  for  her 
baking  when  she  can 


Because  they  are  one  of  our  best  foods,  especially  for  growing  boys 
and  girls. 

Because  they  add  flavor  to  cakes,  puddings,  salad  dressing,  custards 
etc. 

Because  they  give  lightness  to  cakes,  doughnuts,  muffins,  etc. 

Because  we  like  to  use  the  good,  clean,  fresh  foods  which  we 


Nine  average  eggs  weigh  a  pound.  Large  eggs 
are  worth  more  per  dozen.  Large,  clean,  graded  eggs 
bring  a  better  price,  which  makes  it  worth  the 
trouble  to  sort  and  clean  them.  Small  girls  and 
boys  can  make  this  their  task  and  help  in  this 
way.  Real  fresh  eggs  are  never  shiny,  but  have 
a  soft,  satin-like  appearance.* 


Dear  Little  Cooks: 

This  Week  I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  scramble 
eggs.  Breaking  eggs  was  quite  hard  for  me  at 
first  and  mother  let  me  practice  while  making 
scrambled  eggs.  If  a  bit  of  shell  gets  in,  it  can 
be  taken  out  with  a  fork  or  spoon  and  if  the  white 
and  yolk  all  go  together,  why  it  doesn’t  matter  at 
all  for  eggs  that  are  to  be  scrambled. 

After  you  have  learned  to  break  eggs  a  number 
of  times  for  scrambling  you  will  be  ready  to 
make  a  lot  of  other  things,  for  it  won’t  be  long 
before  these  lessons  will  tell  you  how  to  make 
muffins  and  bake  other  goodies  that  all  of  the 
family  will  like. 

I  have  another  recipe  that  I  am  sure  you  will 
like.  I  have  tried  it  and  know  that  it  is  good 
and  is  real  easy  to  make.  It  is  a  caramel  custard, 
for  that  is  one  of  my  favorite  desserts. 

There’s  another  recipe  I  made  and  had  a  lot  of 
fun  with  so  maybe  you  can.  It’s  popovers.  You 
may  have  them  real  often  at  your  house  but  just 
heaps  of  people  never  do  and  don’t  know  the  sur 
prise.  You  see  popovers  look  like  muffins  but 
they  are  all  empty  inside  and  all  crisp  and  crusty 
outside  so  even  if  they  are  hollow  they  are  aw¬ 
fully  good  eaten  hot  with  butter,  honey  or  jam. 

I  hope  these  things  will  turn  out  fine. 

BETTY. 

How  to  Scramble  Eggs 

Break  the  number  of  eggs  you  think  you  will 
need  into  a  bowl  and  add  one  tablespoon  of  milk 
tor  each  egg,  that  is,  for  four  eggs  you  would 
add  four  tablespoons  of  milk.  Stir  these  together 
WeU-  put  a  tablespoon  or  two  of  butter  or  bacon 
grease  into  a  frying  pan  and  heat  the  pan  until 
the  fat  or  butter  is  melted.  Tip  and  turn  the 
Pan  a  little  so  that  all  the  bottom  and  sides 
will  be  well  greased.  Let  the  pan  become 
a  little  hotter  and  then  add  the  mix 
lure  from  the  bowl. 

Stir  all  the  time 
while  it  is  cooking 
to  keep  the  egg 
from  sticking  to  the 
Pan  and  scorching. 

Bo  not  let  this 
?et  too  hot.  Eggs 
*aste  better  and  are 
tatter  for  us  if 
c°oked  slowly  over 
a  slow  fire. 

When  the  mix- 
ture  has  thickened 
aad  looks  done,  add 
and  pepper. 

Just  a  tiny  pinch  of 
Salt  is  enough  for 
egg.  One-half 
easpoon  of  salt 
*ould  be  enough 
*°r  six  eggs. 


You  Will  Like  This  Caramel 
Custard 

Mother  let  me  make  plain  custard  and  that  was 
good,  but  I  wasn’t  satisfied.  I  kept  teasing  to 
make  the  caramel  kind,  like  she  makes.  It  has  a 
big  spoonful  of  hot,  melted  sugar  put  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  custard  cup  before  the  custard  is 
poured  in.  But  Mother  said  “Melted  sugar  is 
about  the  hottest  stuff  ever  and  it  makes  terrible 
burns;  some  little  cook  might  get  a  bad  burn 
making  that  part.”  So  we  just  put  on  our  think¬ 
ing  caps  and  found  a  good  safe  way  for  me  (and 
you)  to  make  caramel  custard.  Read  the  recipe 
and  see  how.  Here  are  the  things  you  will  need. 

Little  Recipe 

1  egg, 

iy2  tablespoons  sugar, 

1  cup  milk, 

Fejv  drops  vanilla, 

A  pinch  of  salt. 

Have  hot  water  ready  in  the  teakettle. 

Put  the  milk  on  in  a  sauce  pan  to  heat.  Break 
the  egg  into  a  small  bowl  and  beat  it  a  little  with 
the  eggbeater.  Add  sugar,  salt  and  vanilla  to 
the  beaten  egg.  Pour  in  the  hot  milk  and  stir 
well.  Take  two  old  cups  or  pudding  moulds  and 
butter  them.  Pour  in  the  custard  and  set  the 
cups  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven 
until  firm.  Test  by  putting  a  silver  knife  into  the 
custard  and  if  the  knife  comes  out  clean  the  cus¬ 
tard  is  done.  Take  from  the  oven  and  take  the 
cups  from  the  pan  and  cool  before  serving. 

For  the  large  recipe  you  could  use  one  larger 
dish  to  bake  it  in  and  then  it  would  be  a  little 
better  to  use  five  or  six  eggs  to  make  it  firm 
enough  to  hold  its  shape  well. 


This  plain  custard  may  be  eaten  with  a  little 
cream  or  with  fresh  berries  or  other  fruit  over  it. 

For  the  caramel  custard  we  found  that  we  got 
the  nice  caramel  taste  by  putting  a  candy  caramel 
in  each  cup  before  pouring  in  the  custard. 

Serve  on  a  sauce  dish.  Turn  the  cup  upside 
down  over  the  saucer  to  get  it  out  nicely. 

Here  is  a  regular  large  recipe  that  makes 
enough  for  six  people. 

Large  Recipe 
4  eggs, 

1/3  cup  sugar. 

4  cups  milk, 

1  teaspoon  vanilla, 

%  teaspoon  salt. 

Try  These  Popovers 

First  have  the  oven  very  hot.  Grease  iron  gem 
pans  and  put  on  stove  to  heat.  Then  get  the 
following  all  on  the  table  to  put  together: 

Vi  cun  flour 
f/s  teaspoon  salt 
7  tablespoons  milk 
1  egg 

%  teaspoon  melted  butter 

Mix  flour  and  salt;  add  the  milk  slowly  and  stir 
well  to  make  the  mixture  smooth.  Add  egg,  beat¬ 
en  very  light,  and  then  the  melted  butter.  Beat 
four  minutes  with  an  egg  beater.  Pour  at  once 
into  the  hissing  hot  gem  pans.  Put  into  the  oven 
at  once  and  bake  about  thirty  minutes. 

Mother  may  like  these  so  well  that  she  will 
want  to  make  a  lot  of  them;  tell  her  that  she  can 
make  fourteen  of  them  by  using  1  cup  flour,  % 
teaspoon  salt,  %  cup  milk,  2  eggs  and  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  melted  butter. 


Did  You  Get 
One  of  My 
Nice  Scrap¬ 
books? 

If  you  have  not  yet 
gotten  one  of  my 
scrapbooks  to  paste 
these  pages  in,  send 
10c  and  I  will  send 
one  to  you  right  away. 
They  are  dandies  and 
the  first  two  of  these 
lessons  are  already  in 
it  so  don’t  worry  about 
not  having  saved  them. 
Address  your  letter  to 

BETTY, 

American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City 
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the  business  happens  to  be — ap¬ 
ply  the  principle  of  efficiency  and  the 
ratio  of  profit  increase  will  be  the  same. 


Tractors  . . .  alarm  clocks  . . .  eggs  . . . 
milk  .  .  .  producers  of  these  and  other 
things  are  getting  rich  by  appreciating 


EFFICIENCY. 

Efficiency  has  no  use  for  “guess-so.” 
“Know-so”  is  the  order  of  the  day  for 
those  who  wish  to  make  profits. 

To  be  efficient,  to  actually  “know”,  the 
feed  manufacturer  must  institute  consider¬ 
able  research  in  his  laboratories  and  on  his 
experimental  farms.  Different  combina¬ 
tions  must  be  tested  to  see  which  is  the  best 
in  actual  practice.  New  discoveries  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  made,  and  they  also  must  be 
tested.  There  can  be  no  standing  still,  for 
the  running  mate  of  efficiency  is  progress. 

But  organization  in  manufacturing  and 
distributing  the  feed  is  equally  important. 
It  must  reach  the  feeder  at  a  price  low 
enough  for  him  to  realize  a  handsome 
profit  on  its  results.  Large  buying  power, 
labor-saving  machinery  and  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution  are  essential  for  an  economical 
selling  price.  But  nothing  must  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  the  sake  of  lowering  the  price. 
Low  price  is  meaningless  if  the  feed  will 
not  yield  a  profit  to  the  consumer. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  have 
influenced  Park  and  Pollard  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  feeds.  Their  object  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  an  efficient  feed  that  will  aid  the  farmer 
to  achieve  efficiency  in  his  own  business. 
This  makes  profits  for  their  customers  and 
thereby  makes  profits  for  themselves. 


To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds— 
look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 


GHPark&Pollard  (f> 

Boston,  Mass. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  /  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  /  Growing  Feed  * 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed  >  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  /  P  &  P  Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations: 
Overall  24%  /  Milk-Maid,  24%  /  Bet-R-Milk  20%  *  Herd-Helth  16%  >  Milkade  Calf 
Meal — Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  /  Bison  Stock  Feed  /  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
/  Pigeon  Feed  /  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  >  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Why  Does  the  Color  of  Milk  Vary  ? 


Why  does  the  color  of  milk  and  butter 
differ  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and 
why  are  the  milk  and  butter  of  some 
breeds  yellower  than  others? — R.E.E., 
New  York. 

THIS  very  interesting  question  is 
well  answered  by  Henry  and  Morri¬ 
son  in  their  “Feeds  and  Feeding.”  They 
write  as  follows: 

“It  is  common  knowledge  that  cows 
produce  cream  and  butter  which  is  more 
deeply  colored  in  summer  when  eating 
green  feeds  than  in  winter,  and  that  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Guernseys  usually  produce  a 
yellower  product  than  the  other  breeds. 
Extensive  investigations  by  Palmer  and 
Eckles  at  the  Missouri  Station  have  at 
length  shown  the  cause  of  yellow  color 
in  butterfat.  They  find  that  the  color  is 
due  to  a  substance  called  carotin,  so 
named  because  it  is  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  carrot.  This  compound  is  common¬ 
ly  found  in  green  plants  along  with  the 
green  chlorophyll,  which  masks  its  color. 
It  was  found  that  animals  given  feeds 
poor  in  carotin  for  long  periods  invariably 
produced  white  cream  and  butterfat,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  breed.  This  shows  that 
the  yellow  color  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
butter  is  not  due  to  any  ability  of  these 
breeds  to  manufacture  carotin.  However, 
when  cows  of  these  breeds  are  given 
feeds  rich  in  carotin  they  transfer  to 
their  milk  a  larger  part  of  the  yellow 
coloring  matter  of  th«  feed  than  do  cows 
of  the  other  breeds,  and  hence  produce 
yellower  butterfat.  Green  feeds  in  gen¬ 
eral  were  found  to  be  rich  in  carotin,  as 
well  as  hay  of  a  bright  green  color  and 
new  corn  silage.  Carrots  and  other  yel¬ 
low  roots  also  contain  much  of  this  col¬ 
oring  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  bleached 
hay,  dry  corn  fodder  or  stover,  straw,  old 
corn  silage  in  which  the  carotin  had  been 
destroyed  by  fermentation,  corn,  both 
yellow  and  white,  and  all  the  common 
concentrated  by-products,  such  as  wheat 
bran,  linseed  meal,  brewers’  grains,  etc., 
were  found  to  be  poor  in  carotin.  This  ex¬ 
plains  why  cows  usually  produce  light- 
colored  butter  in  winter.  The  color  of 
yellow  corn  is  due  to  a  colored  substance 
other  than  carotin,  which  does  not  pass 
into  the  milk. 

“The  yellow  color  of  the  body  fat  and 
skin  of  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  was  found 
to  be  due  to  carotin.  This  shows  why 
cows  of  these  breeds  yield  a  highly  col¬ 
ored  product  for  a  long  time  after  going 
on  winter  feed.  During  such  periods  the 
yellow  coloring  matter  in  their  body  fat 
is  transferred  to  the  milk.  Purchasers  of¬ 
ten  discriminate  against  beef  having 
deeply  colored  fat,  yet  this  tallow  is  col¬ 


ored  by  the  same  substance  that  gives 
butter  the  highly  desired  yellow  color.” 


Manufactured  Milk  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed 


THOSE  who  are  interested  in  con¬ 
tinuing  to  supply  the  milk  for  New 
York  City  from  our  own  territory  will 
surely  want  to  study  the  table  given  on 
this  page  showing  the  large  number  of 
dairies  whose  milk  is  still  manufac¬ 
tured  instead  of  being  sold  in  fluid 
form.  The  table  is  reprinted  by  cour¬ 
tesy  of  “Farm  Economics”. 

The  table  gives  figures  for  1927  and 
of  course,  conditions  have  changed 
somewhat  since.  Still  there  is  plenty 
of  milk  right  in  our  own  territory 
which,  if  approved,  would  more  than 
take  care  of  all  the  shortage  that  is 
ever  likely  to  occur.  About  half  of  this 
milk  is  delivered  to  plants  on  railroads 
so  that  it  could  be  easily  shipped.  Over 
ten  thousand  cans  of  milk  per  day 
were  made  into  manufactured  products 
in  November. 

Why  is  this  not  one  solution  to  the 
milk  shortage  problem? 

AVERAGE  DAILY  RECEIPTS  OF  MILK  FOR  MAN¬ 
UFACTURE  AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  PLANTS 
DURING  NOVEMBER,  1927* 


County 

Plants 

40-qt.  cans 
Dairies  of  milk 

St.  Lawrence.... 

.  53 

2,042 

2,051 

Jefferson  . . 

.  27 

1,058 

1,503 

Cattaraugus  .... 

.  21 

949 

1,257 

Oneida  . 

.  25 

565 

835 

Oswego  . 

.  10 

711 

750 

Allegany  . 

.  22 

690 

576 

Chenango  . 

.  4 

243 

575 

Clinton  . 

.  4 

444 

568 

Chautauqua  . 

.  6 

476 

566 

Lewis  . 

.  20 

407 

494 

Madison  . 

.  6 

234 

471 

Greene  . 

.  4 

361 

463 

All  others  . 

.  72 

3,878 

3,801 

Total  . 

. 274 

12,058 

13,910 

*Data  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of 
milk  manufacturing  companies  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Chautauqua  Dairies  Make 
Good  Record 

THREE  members  of  the  West  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Dairy  Improvement  Associ¬ 
ation  have  just  finished  their  year  and 
have  made  a  very  good  showing  in  the 
county  and  also  in  the  state;  A.  J.  Har¬ 
per  of  Mayville  Community,  being  the 
highest  in  the  Association,  with  12,044 
average  milk  for  the  year  and  427.7 
butterfat  average.  This  was  made  with 
a  herd  of  young  cows,  none  of  them 
fully  mature. 

George  Cowles  and  Son  of  Ashville 
( Continued  On  Opposite  Page ) 


THE  relative  seasonal  variation  in 
milk  prices  that  existed  in  1910-14 
and  the  relative  variations  that  we 
have  had  during  1924-28  are  shown  in 
the  figure  below  taken  from  Farm 
Economics  No.  57. 


During  the  five 
year  period,  1924- 
28,  the  price  of  3.7 
milk  at  Utica  dur¬ 
ing  November,  De¬ 
cember  and  Janu¬ 
ary  was  46  per 
cent  above  pre¬ 
war.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  per¬ 
iod  prices  of  May, 
June,  and  July 
milk  averaged  76 
per  cent  above 
pre-war.  The  all 
important  and  im¬ 
mediate  problem 
facing  dairymen  in 
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No.  2 — Relative  Changes  in  Milk  Prices 

By  V.  B.  HART 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

shed  is  that  of  producing  enough 
milk  for  next  November.  However,  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  tendency 
for  leveling  out  of  the  seasonal  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  milk  that  we  have 

had  in  the  last  five 
years  has  been  a 
decided  encourage¬ 
ment  towards 
shifting  from  win¬ 
ter  to  summer 

milk  production. 

The  short  time 
problem  of  our 
dairymen  is  that  oi 
getting  more  milk 
in  November,  1929, 
but  the  long  time 
problem  is  one  or 
getting  a  method 
of  paying  for  milK 
that  will  encour 
fall  and  wm- 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
Community,  came  next,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  11,555  pounds  of  milk  for  the 
year,  and  401.9  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Mr.  Cowles  has  a  very  good  average 
considering  the  number  of  cows  he  had 
on  record,  which  was  eighteen  for  the 
year,  and  four  which  were  in  for  at 
least  nine  months.  This  is  also  a  young 
herd,  with  only  a  few  mature  cows. 

Benjamin  Pringle  of  Stedman  Com¬ 
munity,  also  finished  this  year  with  an 
average  of  9,934  pounds  of  milk  and 
314.2  pounds  of  butterfat,  with  a  herd 
of  sixteen  cows  and  only  four  of  those 
were  mature  cows.  This  year  was  not 
so  good  as  some  previous  years,  be¬ 
cause  of  so  many  milking  for  the  first 
time. 

The  highest  record  for  butterfat  for 
a  single  cow  was  made  by  the  cow 
named  “Aggie”,  owned  by  A.  J.  Har¬ 
per,  Sherman,  N.  Y.  She  made  514.9 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  14,411  pounds 
of  milk.  The  highest  cow  for  milk  for 
the  year  is  owned  by  George  Cowles 
and  Son  of  Ashville,  N.  Y.  She  was 
"Dutchas”,  with  a  record  of  15,296 
pounds  of  milk  and  495.9  pounds  of 
butterfat.  A.  E.  Meyerink,  (Tester). 


What  Gan  We  Do  If 
Dairying  Fails? 

WE  are  hearing  so  much  about  the 
November  and  December  shortage 
of  milk  in  New  York  City,  also  the 
danger  of  western  milk  being  brought 
in  to  make  up  this  shortage,  and  thus 
ruining  the  market  for  the  dairymen 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  If  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  as  serious  as  some  advocate,  it  is 
serious  enough  so  that  every  dairy 
farmer  who  depends  on  the  New  York 
market  should  awaken  before  it  is  too 
late.  Many  pooh  at  the  idea  that  milk 
can  be  shipped  from  Ohio  to  New  York 
City  and  compete  with  the  milk  from 
the  New  York  milk  shed.  There  are 
thousands  of  both  hill  and  valley  farm¬ 
ers  in  this  section  who  depend  upon 
the' income  from  their  dairy  for  a  live¬ 
lihood.  If  their  market  is  ruined  by 
western  milk,  what  can  they  do? 

The  poultry  industry  cannot  stand 
expansion,  and  the  sheep  industry  has 
reached  the  peak.  The  hay  market  is 
gone,  never  to  return,  and  the  potato 
market  is  sadly  demoralized.  Not  all 
live  where  they  can  cater  to  the  tour¬ 
ist’s  trade,  and  it  seems  even  this  is  in 
danger  of  being  overdone.  What  hon- 
est-to-goodness  farmer  wants  to  pull 
up  and  move  to  the  city  perhaps  to 
join  the  great  army  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  New 
York  City  will  pay  a  higher  price  for 
milk  during  the  shortage  season  the 
milk  will  be  forthcoming.  But  will  they 
do  it  to  get  it,  or  will  they  prefer  to 
go  into  Ohio  where  they  can  buy  it 
cheaper  because  the  farmers  there  can 
produce  it  cheaper?— A  New  York 
Dairyman. 


Retailing  Dogs 

MILLIONS  of  dollars,  according  to 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  have  been  mulcted  from 
farmers  by  venders  of  nostrums  and 
fake  cures  for  abortion  in  cattle,  which 
has  no  cure  except  the  immunity  that 
nature  often  develops  in  the  body  of 
fhe  cow  as  a  result  of  the  disease  it¬ 
self.  Analysis  of  one  “cure”  showed 
that  it  consists  of  85  per  cent  brown 
sugar  and  15  per  cent  wheat  bran. 
Neither  do  stock  tonics  and  mineral 
mixtures  cure  the  disease. 

Years  ago  a  Medicine  Show  came  to 
town  which  offered  for  sale  various 
kinds  of  soaps,  syrups,  tonics,  and  cures 
for  almost  everything.  But  most  potent 
°f  all  was  Wilson’s  Magic  Ointment 
which  had  such  great  healing  power 
that,  when  the  chief  showman’s  dog  got 
ms  tail  cut  off  on  the  railroad  track, 
the  Magic  Ointment  grew  a  tail  on 
mm  in  five  minutes.  The  showman  said 
got  arrested  for  “retailing  dogs 
without  a  license.”  It  sometimes  seems 
dS  though  retailers  of  patent  stock 
medicines  and  stock  tonics  ought  to 
nave  licenses  passed  upon  by  the  best 
a^k°rities.  As  for  medicine  to  cure 
portion,  there  just  “ain’t  no  such  ani¬ 
mal.” — Charles  A.  Taylor. 
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HEN  you  look  at  May 
pasture,  and  May  milk 
production,  it’s  easy  to 
forget  all  about  cow 
feed. 

But  nature  moves  right  on.  Almost 
before  we  know  it  the  hot  days  of 
July,  and  August  have  burned  the 
pasture,  flies  are  worrying  the  cows, 
and  milk  production  is  down. 

But  milk  and  cream  checks  will  be 
bigger  than  ever  for  the  thousands 
of  Cow  Chow  feeders.  They’ll  feed 
Orange  Checker  (16%)  Cow  Chow 
while  grass  is  fresh  and  green. 

When  grass  turns  yellow  and  gets 


low  in  protein,  they’ll  change  to 
Green  Checker  (24%)  Cow  Chow. 

Then  when  flies  get  bad  and  pas¬ 
tures  parched,  they’ll  add  Bulky- 
Las.  It’s  sweet  and  clean,  and 
supplies  just  what  dry  grass  lacks. 

Summer  ...  fly  time  .  .  .  all  times 
. . .  there’s  a  Purina  ration  to  fit  your 
needs.  Join  the  ever  increasing 
army  of  Checkerboard  users,  who 
deposit  the  most  cash  in  the  bank 
per  cow,  each  twelve  months. 

Give  your  checkerboard  feed  dealer 
an  idea  of  your  requirements,  so 
that  he’ll  be  ready  to  supply  you  as 
conditions  change. 


PURINA®  MILLS 


898  Gratiot  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Sold  at  the  stores  with  the  checkerboard 
sign  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

Have  a  Debate  in  Your 

You  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural — all 

Grange 

of  us  do. 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 

for  an  outline  on  the  subject: 

American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping 
guide.  They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery, 

What  should  congress  do  about 
farm  relief? 

household  helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  far- 

mers. 

American  Agriculturist 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 
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Livestock  Si 

Breeders  fl' 

CATTLE  1 

CATTLE 

SALE 

Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns 

BERGEN,  New  York 
June  11th 

At  this  sale  you  will  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  purchase 
stock  to  breed  up  your  present 
herd  or  to  start  a  herd  of  Dual 
Purpose  Shorthorns. 

All  have  pedigrees.  Herd  of 
twenty-seven  will  be  sold.  Cat¬ 
alogue  now  ready  for  mailing, 
contains  ten  bulls  age  seven  to 
fifteen  months.  Sixteen  cows 
and  heifers.  Write  now  for  your 
copy. 

W  illi am  J.  Brew 

Black  Creek  Farm  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Send  for 
Literature 


HOLrTEINy  FOR  PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

JvVu>**vwi/» pve>  There  5s  always  a  ready  market  for  Holsteins.  They 
XJ  Wiry  Wilts  r  c-  predominate  in  80  states  and  comprise  nearly  60%  of 
all  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  in  the  United  States.  Wide  distribution  makes 
selection  easy.  Extension  Service 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  5 


CATTLE 


SWINE 


For  Sale 


Two  carloads,  fresh  and  close-up 
springers.  3  to  6  years  old,  all 
Federal  tested. 

Prices  from  $135  to  $165.  Delivered  by  truck. 
E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Phone  6F5,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


Hereford  Cattle  For  Sale 

Steers,  calves,  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds.  Uniform  in  size.  Choice  quality. 
Tested  cows  and  heifers.  Many  cars. 
JOHN  CARROW,  Box  193,  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 

Pure  Bred  and  High  grade  T.  B.  tested 
Canadian  Holstein  cows  and  heifers, 
fresh  and  near  fresh.  Car  lots  or  less. 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 

tt /"hD  C  A  I  tT  Registered  purebred  Jersey  hull, 
e  ig  months  old.  Price,  $80.00. 

DONALD  KINYON,  Route  2,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


TWO  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Seven  months  old.  Sire  exceptionally  well  bred.  Dams 
now  on  test.  Two  real  bargains  for  someone. 

R.  A.  DAVIS,  R.  No.  2,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


lOO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernsevs,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less. 
Triced  to  sell.  Jacob  Zlotkin,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

HEREFORDS  For  Sale 

4  loads  weaned  calves;  3  loads  short  yearlings;  2  loads 
long  yearlings ;  loads  heifer  calves;  3  loads  springers. 
Well  bred,  the  good  kind.  Can  sort,  other  cattle,  pas¬ 
ture  flesh.  Write  or  wire. 

FLOYD  JOHNSON  STOCKPORT,  IOWA 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  kind  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
jour  money. 

6-8  wks.  old,  $5.25  ea. ;  8-9  wks.old,  $5.50  ea. 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

MISHAWUN  ROAD.  WOBURN,  MASS. 

1’.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  duality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD. . $5.00 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD . $5.50 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  whs.  old,  $6.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  0LD  s?0eckABLE 

Heavy-legged,  square-backed  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  and  Yorkshire  and  Poland  China  crossed, 
Barrows,  boars  and  sows — 8-10  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
Also,  Chester  Whites  and  Poland  China  and  Durocs 
from  registered  Boars — 7-8  weeks  old,'  $7.00  each.  We 
ship  sows  and  unrelated  boars  for  breeding.  They  are 
the  kind  that  make  large  hogs.  Shipped  C.O.D.  No 
charge  for  crates.  If  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  1  will 
return  your  money.  Your*  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

Tel.  0839- R  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

REGISTERED  OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTER  PIGS, 
BROOD  SOWS.  When  buying,  why  not  buy  the  Best? 
17  years  careful  breeding. 

GEORGE  N.  RUPRACHT,  MALLORY,  N.  Y. 


Slogan  Contest  Interests 
Hundreds 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
vertisements”..  I  am  a  rural  school 
teacher.  It  is  a  fertile  source  of  nature 
study  material.  We  use  them  also  for 
English  work.  The  children  write  let¬ 
ters  sending  for  things  in  which  their 
parents  are  most  interested.  At  the 
present,  the  chick  business  holds  the 
first  place.  We  use  the  advertise¬ 
ments  for  geography  lessons,  too.  We 
locate  the  place  of  business  on  the 
school  maps.  The  children  are  going 
to  study  crops  and  fertilizers  next 
week  and  I  feel  sure  they  will  learn 
many  valuable  reliable  lessons  that 
will  be  of  use  to  them  as  they  grow 
older  for  they  all  live  on  farms.  I 
know  you  guarantee  your  advertisers 
so  I  read  them  so  I  may  use  them  to 
good  advantage  in  my  classes.  I  use 
them  for  English,  Spelling,  Geography 
and  Nature  Study. — Vesta  Tompkins. 

*  *  * 

Why  I  Read  American 
Agriculturist 

1.  Because  they  are  guaranteed  by 
the  publisher,  all  of  them  from  the 
smallest  classified  ad  to  the  large 
double  page  ad. 

2.  Because  no  gyp  business,  nostrums, 
puzzle  fakes,  work  at  home,  fee  in 
advance,  free  lot,  or  other  bunk 
schemes  are  exploited  in  your  mag¬ 
azine. 

3.  Because  the  advertisements  reflect 
the  last  word  in  new  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  standard  products 
used  on  the  farm. 

4.  Because  the  advertisements  cover  a 
big  assortment  of  representative 
advertisers  of  the  many  commodi¬ 
ties  used  in  and  about  farm  liveli¬ 
hood,  so  that  from  the  texts  the 
reader  acquires  advanced  agricul¬ 
tural  information  not  found  else¬ 
where  in  your  columns. 

5.  Because  the  buyer  of  merchandise 
can  remit  with  order  in  confidence 
of  getting  a  square  deal,  and  in  like 
manner  a  subscriber  may  ship 
farm  products  to  any  buyer  of  such 
whose  ad  is  displayed  in  the  A.  A. 
columns. — Joseph  Wickham. 

*  *  # 

Brief  But  to  the  Point 

I  ALWAYS  read  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  advertisements,  first,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  interesting;  second,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  from  experience  that 
they  are  trustworthy  and  we  know  that 
if  we  should  .  lose  money  through  a 
company  which  had  slipped  in  under 
false  colors,  American  Agriculturist 
would  make  it  right,  and  that  adver¬ 
tiser  could  never  “show  his  face”  on 
the  A.  A.  pages  again. 

Third,  the  advertisements  are  the 
kind  that  farm  folks  need,  want  and 
are  interested  in.  Fourth,  we  like  to 
know  what  is  newest  and  best  for  the 
farm,  the  home  and  the  farm  home 
folks.  Last  hut  best  of  all,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  seems  like  a  big, 
friendly  community  and  its  advertise¬ 
ments  are  those  of  the  community 
dealers,  where  we  naturally  like  best 
to  trade. — Lula  A.  Camp. 

*  *  * 

The  A.  A.  Has  Fought 
For  Us 

WE  read  American  Agriculturist 
advertising  because  we  believe  in 
the  American  agriculturist.  For 
years  it  has  been  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  American  Farmer.  Its  attitude  on 
the  milk  question  has  been  fair.  It 
has  fought  and  will  continue  to  fight 
for  better  schools  for  the  country  hoy 
and  girl.  It  has  been  successful  in  its 
fight  to  get  tax  reduction.  Better  roads 
have  also  had  a  friend  in  your  splendid 
journal.  Because  of  these  things,  we 
are  sure  we  will  not  be  deceived  by 
reading  the  advertisements  in  the 
Agriculturist.  We  are  sure  that  you 
will  not  take  any  advertising  that  is 
not  honest.  We  read  the  ads  because 
in  this  way  we  are  able  to  know  of  the 
new  developments  that  are  beneficial 
to  our  business. 

A  well  advertised  product  is  a  safe 
buy.  It  does  not  pay  for  a  firm  to  ad- 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


2  Unit 


Lowest  Price 

2  Cow  Milker 
EVER  OFFERED 


Fully  Portable 

FREE  TRIAL- 
EASY  TERMS 


Extra  Unit 
for  3  Cows 
At  Slight 
Extra  Cost 

10  Year 

AFTER  FREE  TRIAL 

The  last  word  in  Milkers  and  the  big- 
gest  value  ever  offered.  PAGE  Milkers 
are  fully  PORTABLE.  No  pipe  lines.  No  pul- 
6ators.  Nothing  to  install.  Just  wheel  it  in  and 
6tart  milking.  Milks  2  cows  at  once.  Extra  unit 
for  3  cows  can  be  attached  for  small  extra  cost. 
Also  can  be  equipped  with  our  High  Speed  Milk¬ 
ing  Device.  Simplest  and  best  electric  milker  on 
market.  Easy  terms  —  pay  for  it  out  of  your 
milk  checks.  We  also  sell  complete  line  of  2, 3  and 
4-cow  PORTABLE  Milkers  with  Hand,  Gasoline 
or  Electric  power  for  $129  and  up.  Free  Trial  and 
Easy  Terms  where  we  have  no  agent  or  salesman. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  rock  bottom  prices. 


Ilcpr  Aprpntc  Wanted  No  canvassing  —  just 
user  Hgems  VldlllCU  demonstrate  our  Milk¬ 
ers  on  your  farm.  Write  for  full  details.  £> 

BURTON  -  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  221 
537  So.  Dearborn  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


It 


Double 

Unit 


A  Single  Tube  System 
■ — now  Vs  METAL 


am  using  a 

BURRELL  that  Single 

has  been  mi/king  Vnit 
cows  for  20  YEARS 

This  machine  has  cost  me  very  little 
for  repairs,  and  alt  around  has  given 
wonderful  service.’’ 

■ — George  A.  Burney,  Richmond,  Vt. 
"IT  MILKS  THE  COWS  CLEAN” 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N,Y, 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


3 00 , 000  In  Use  thiworid 

A  wonderful  engine  for  the  home, 
farm,  shop  or  mill.  The  cheapest 
reliable  power  for  pumping,  feed 
grinding,  shelling,  sawing,  cream 
separating,  churning  and  similar 
work.  Put  one  to  work  for  you  and 
watch  i.t  pay  for  itself. 

Send  for  Big  Free  Catalog 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1805  Oakland  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY, 


ENGINE  BUILDERS  SINCE  1870 


WANTED 

Your  old  and  new 
address  if  you  are 
moving  this  Spring. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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THE 

UNADILLA 

SILO 

lightens  work 
saves  time 
is  safer 

Makes  Perfect  Ensilage 
Endures  for  a  Lifetime 

Write  for  free  catalog.  Dis¬ 
count  for  cash  and  early 
orders.  Terms  if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


HART  SILOS 


re-inforced  concrete  stave 

COMPLETE— ERECTED. 
GUARANTEED. 

LOWEST  PRICES  IN  OUR  HISTORY 


Will  Not  Burn  or  Blow  Down.  Write 

FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  INC. 
667  WYOMING  AVE.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


AN  ew  Blizzard 

Ensilage  Cutter  and 
Hammer-Mill  in  One 


Cuts  ensilage  and  fills  silos  with  Blizzard 
economy  and  thoroughness.  Changed  in  less 
than  yi  hour  into  wonderful  hammer  r  mill. 
As  mill  it  requires  less  power  and  speed  than 
others;  it  cuts  roughage  into 3-1 6-in. lengths 
before  grinding.  Grinds  and  mixes  roughage 
and  grain  (see  picture).  Write  for  circular 
descnbing  this  marvelous  machine  which 
has  much  greater  capacity  than  other  ham¬ 
mer-mills,  due  to  larger  screen  area. 

We  continue  to  make  the  standard  Bliz¬ 
zard  Ensilage  Cutter.  Light  tractor  gives 
ample  power.  Gears  run  in  oil.  Self-feeding 
saves  one  man.  Feeds  as  fast  as  2  can  un¬ 
load.  No  choking  or  clogging.  Unlimited 
elevating  capacity.  Outlet  adjustable. 

Write  for  Catalog. 

THE  JOS.  DICK  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  85  Canton,  0. 


that  I 
Saves  Tnmvui! 


Get  our  prices  on 
your  Barn  Equipment 
first !  You’ll  save  money 
— now  and  later — by  invest¬ 
ing  in  Rochester-made  Quality. 
Cow  Stanchions,  Steel  Stalls,  Hay 
Carriers,  Litter  Carriers,  Water 
Basins,  Tracking,  Slings,  Pulleys, 
Repairing,  etc.  Write  for  Catalog 
and  prices  on  your  needs. 


ROCHESTER  BARN  EQUIPMENT  CO., 
185  NORTH  WATER  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

vertise  any  product  these  days  unless  it 
is  as  advertised.  We  have  never  been 
disappointed  in  the  purchases  we  have 
made  of  goods  advertised  by  you.  Our 
business,  317  acres  general  farm,  fruit, 
dairy,  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  con¬ 
siderable  cash  every  year  in  the  line  of 
feeds,  equipment  and  supplies.  We 
consider  it  good  business  to  check  care¬ 
fully  everything  advertised  before 
making  our  final  purchase.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  service  you  are  ren¬ 
dering  farmers  by  advertising  only 
good  brands.— Mrs.  William  d.  Aker. 

*  *  * 

Told  in  Slogans 

I  READ  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
advertisements  because  we  like  to 
“turn  idle  acres  into  profit”  and  to  “be 
sure  of  profit  making  feed”  and  “more 
dollars  per  cow  per  year”.  If  we  use 
“pedigreed  seeds”,  “just  dip  and  plant”, 
we  can  “double  the  dollars  at  harvest”. 

The  American  Agriculturist  tells 
the  best  method  in  an  interesting  and 
instructive  way  and  is  always  reli¬ 
able. — Mrs.  h.  o.  Thurston. 

•i’  -i*  -t- 

For  New  Ideas 

ONE  of  the  reasons  why  I  read  these 
advertisements  is  because  I  am  an 
instructor  in  Agriculture.  In  this  posi¬ 
tion,  I  must  keep  myself  informed  on 
all  the  newest  practices  in  agriculture. 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  better  way  to 
do  that  than  by  reading  the  different 
agricultural  advertisements.  It  is  here 
that  all  the  latest  practices,  inventions 
and  improvements  are  put  before  the 
people,  for  this  is  the  purpose  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Second,  I  must  he  able  to  advise  my 
pupils  and  the  farmers  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  as  to  the  best  line  of  equipment, 
stock,  fertilizers,  seed,  etc.,  to  buy 
when  they  are  planning  on  improve¬ 
ment,  replacements  or  expansion.  I 
know  that  if  I  recommend  any  adver¬ 
tiser  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
that  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  recom¬ 
mending  any  unreliable  dealers. 

Therefore,  I  read  these  advertise¬ 
ments  in  order  to  obtain  the  new  ideas 
in  agriculture  that  cannot  be  found 
any  other  place,  and  also  because  I 
know  that  these  dealers  must  be  reli¬ 
able. — J.  A.  Whitney. 

*  *  * 

We  Get  Fair  and  Honest 
Treatment 

WE  think  the  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  is  truly  the  farmer’s  best 
friend  among  all  the  farm  periodicals, 
therefore  when  in  need  of  any  article 
for  the  farm  we  know  you  advertise 
only  the  best. 

The  Agriculturist  guarantees  its 
readers  fair  and  honest  treatment  in 
dealing  with  its  advertisers,  thus  elim¬ 
inating  worry  on  the  part  of  those  or¬ 
dering. 

Our  subscription  to  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist  is  never  allowed  to  expire,  because 
the  magazine  does  all  in  its  power  to 
help  and  educate  the  farmer,  so  we  al¬ 
ways  have  it  handy  when  we  are  ready 
to  order.  This  is  not  always  the  case 
with  the  other  farm  magazines. 

For  the  last  nine  years,  ever  since 
we  have  been  on  a  farm,  we  have  or¬ 
dered  a  number  of  things  advertised  in 
the  Agriculturist,  and  have  never 
been  disappointed  as  they  were  always 
just  as  represented. 

We  obtain  valuable  information  from 
the  advertisements,  regarding  orchard 
sprays,  cattle  remedies,  auto  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.,  and  where  to  obtain  them. 

We  learn  about  the  new  things  which 
are  being  placed  on  the  market,  for 
instance,  “Mulch  Paper”  and  “The 
Mastodon  Strawberry”. 

— Rose  r.  Haernwe. 

*  *  * 

Editor’s  Note;  Space  in  this  issue 
will  not  permit  us  to  print  all  the  ten 
letters  awarded  a  prize  of  one  dollar 
each,  and  others  will  be  printed  in  an 
early  issue.  In  fact,  so  many  excellent 
letters  have  been  received  that  we  are 
planning  to  print  more  than  ten,  and  to 
pay  one  dollar  each  for  all  those  that 
we  print. 


HOW  BIG  ARE  YOUR  ACRES? 


MAKE  EVERY  POUND  OF  GRAIN  COUNT 


These  ‘Books  Tell  You  How 


Dr.  Bailey  has  said,  "An  acre  of  land 
varies  directly  with  the  size  of  the 
man  who  manages  it.”  The  production 
of  your  farm,  the  profit  from  your 
labor,  depends  on  how  well  you  have 
managed — your  use  of  livestock  and 
feedstuffs  grown  or  purchased.  In¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  every  bushel 
of  grain,  every  acre  of  pasture,  every 
ton  of  hay,  every  hour  of  labor  by 
the  use  of  the  proper  amount  of 
COTTONSEED  MEAL — the  concen¬ 
trated  protein— which  is  both  tonic 

SIGN  AND  MAIL 


and  feed  to  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine.  The  Educational 
Service  has  published  a  series  of  fold¬ 
ers  on  " How  to  Feed  Livestock  for 
Profit”  Every  farmer,  feeder,  dairy¬ 
man  should  have  them.  All  informa¬ 
tion  is  the  result  of  actual  feed  tests, 
conducted  by  agricultural  colleges, 
universities  and  practical  feeders. 
Here  is  the  road  to  greater  profit.  The 
information  is  free.  What  others  have 
done  you  can  do.  Write  today. 

COUPON  TODAY 


Educational  Service  Department  A11 
Cottonseed  Products  Association 

9 1 5  Santa  Fe  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas  809  Palmetto  Bldg.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


□  Dairy  Cattle  Feeding 

□  Beef  Cattle  Feeding 

Please  send 
to  me: 

me  the  booklets  checked,  without  cost 

□  Practical  Feeding  of  Poultry 

Name 

□  Practical  Live  Stock  Feeding 

Address 

County 

□  Practical  Sheep  Feeding 

P.  O. 

State 

THE  CRAIN  E  LINE 


CRAINE,  Inc. 


60  Wilson  Street, 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


From  an 

Actual  Photograph 


CRAINE-LINE 
SILOS — After 
the  Storm 


Let  Craine 
Lift  Your 
Dairy  To 
A  Higher 
Level  Of 
Profit 


STRENGTH-PLUS 


You  can  easily  understand  the  strength  of  the  Craine  Silo  from 
its  construction.  But  the  HIDDEN  value  that  enables  it  to 
keep  almost  ALL  the  food  value  of  the  corn  in  the  silage, 
thus  producing  more  milk — is  even  more  important.  Our  cata¬ 
log  explains  this  and  also  contains  tables  of  capacities;  the 
number  of  acres  to  plant;  ideal  rations;  probable  profits;  de¬ 
scriptions  of  various  types  of  Silos  and  parts,  etc.,  etc.  Worth 
real  money  to  every  dairyman — sent  free  on  request. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  May  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210> 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on 

milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Class  Dairymen’* 

Sheffield 

i 

Fluid  M i Ik- 

League 

Producers 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

3.37 

3.17 

2A 

Fluid  Cream 

2.05 

2B 

Cond.  Milk- 

2.26 

Soft  Cheese.. 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

2.51 

Milk  Powder 

2.05 

Hard  Cheese 

2.25 

4 

Buffer  and  American  cheese. 

Based 

on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on 

l)  utter 

and  American 

cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  May  1928  was 
$2.90  tor  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  tile  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  file  weighted  average. 


Butter  Sharply  Lower 


CREAMERY 

May  8, 

May  1, 

Last 

SALTED 

1929 

1929 

Year 

Higher  than  extra.... 

44  .44'/2 

46  -46% 

45  -4514 

Extra  (92sc) . 

43'/2- 

45 %- 

-44% 

84-91  score . 

40% -4314 

43  .45/4 

42' 2 -44'A 

Lower  Grades . 

40  -40% 

42  -42'/2 

The  butter  market  has  dropped  two 
cents  on  creamery  extras  since  our  last 
report.  Readers  will  recall  that  last 
week  we  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
butter  market  was  headed  downward. 
The  buying  element  has  been  exerting 
a  lot  of  pressure  for  lower  prices  basing 
their  arguments  on  poor  color  and  too 
much  butter.  We  have  been  receiving 
a  lot  of  butter  here  in  New  York  and 
as  we  have  said  previously,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  it  shows  the  change  to 
grass.  New  York  wants  a  light  col- 


Broiler  Shippers 

WHY  WASTE  WORDS?  If  you  want  to  get 
•  EVERY  CENT  you  are  entitled  to  for  your  poultry 
and  100%  SERVICE— SHIP  TO  US.  Write  for 
any  information,  tags,  coops,  bulletins,  etc. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  Inc., 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  iu  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27.  , 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Ship  BROILERSmgookdet 

Live  and  Dressed  Poultry, 
Calves,  Lambs  and  Eggs 

Write  or  wire  for  quotations,  tags,  market  con¬ 
ditions,  etc.  Prompt  returns — Top  prices — Take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  25  years  experience.  Try  us. 

JOSEPH  C.  BERMAN,  Inc., 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


_  «  /'•iOr'O  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 

fciCjCj  I, ADLi  of  seco“d  hand  egg  eases. 

Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS  OF  WELLS  J. 

AGEN  TO  PRESENT  CLAIMS 

Any  person  having  a  claim  against  Wells  J.  Agen  for 
milk  and  cream  of  his  own  production  sold  to  said 
Wells  J.  Agen,  is  hereby  required  to  tile  with  the 
undersigned  Commissioner  at  122  State  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  a  verified  statement  of  such  claim  on  or  before 
June  15,  1929. 

Dated;  Albany.  N.  Y„  April  22,  1929.  . 

toEliQE  A.  PYRKE, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 


ored  butter  and  anything  other  than 
that  is  bound  to  be  criticised  especially 
where  criticism  may  mean  a  lower 
price. 

The  New  York  market  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  West.  Furthermore, 
the  western  markets  have  not  shown 
the  strength  that  has  characterised  the 
Metropolitan  district.  This  has  thrown 
the  threat  of  more  butter  being  divert¬ 
ed  from  other  cities.  All  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  have  given  the  market  a  down¬ 
ward  trend,  but  in  spite  of  that  the 
sharp  break  of  two  cents  was  a  little 
more  severe  than  the  trade  anticipated. 

At  this  writing,  May  8,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  anticipate  how*  the  market 
is  going  to  turn  by  the  time  next 
week’s  report  is  -written.  It  involves  a 
lot  of  hazard  because  so  many  factors 
are  at  work.  The  consuming  trade  in 
general  seems  to  be  fairly  good.  Some 
jobbers  have  reported  that  retail  buy¬ 
ing  and  consumptive  demand  have  been 
backing  up  a  little.  The  chain  stores, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  offering  attrac¬ 
tive  figures  so  that  the  situation  looks 
fair  in  that  quarter.  The  wholesale 
trade  shows  a  high  degree  of  nervous¬ 
ness.  This  nervousness  underlies  the  en¬ 
tire  market.  Any  material  increase  in 
receipts  is  going  to  act  as  a  damper 
on  prices.  The  receipts  are  increasing 
but  not  as  rapidly  as  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  due  to  unseasonably  cold  weather. 
On  May  3,  the  four  largest  cities  re¬ 
ported  2,215,979  pounds  of  butter  on 
hand  in  their  cold  storage  houses, 
whereas  a  year  ago  on  the  same  day 
they  reported  1,576,084  pounds.  From 
April  26  to  May  3,  the  holdings  in  those 
four  cities  increased  109,815  pounds 
whereas,  during  the  same  period  last 
year  the  holdings  decreased  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  amount  as  they  in¬ 
creased  this  year.  Taking  all  statistical 
factors  into  consideration  we  look  for 
the  market  to  hold  about  steady  at  the 
present  level.  When  receivers  lowered 
the  price  level,  buyers  took  hold  and 
more  butter  has  been  moving  into  dis¬ 
tributing  channels.  There  is  not  much 
speculative  activity.  That  element  in 
the  trade  is  holding  off  awhile  to  see 
where  the  chips  are  falling. 

No  Changes  in  the  Cheese 
Market 


STATE  May  8,  May  I,  Last 

FLATS  1929  1929  Year 

Fresh  Fancy .  22  ■  22  -  22  -22% 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  5ancy .  27%-29%  27%-29%  29%-30% 

Held  Average .  28  -28% 


There  have  been  no  changes  since 
last  week  in  the  cheese  market,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  situation  we  reported 
last  time.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
fine  quality  State  flats,  toell  cured. 
Fresh  cheese  is  selling  slowly.  New 
York  cheese  appears  to  be  in  a  firmer 
position  than  Western  products. 

On  May  2,  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
reports  had  in  their  warehouses  10,- 
217,000  pounds  of  cheese  compared 
with  7,801,000  pounds  at  the  same  time 
a  year  ago.  From  April  25  to  May  2, 
holdings  in  the  ten  cities  were  reduced 
224,000  pounds.  During  the  same  period 
last  year  the  same  cities  reported  a  re¬ 
duction  of  133,000  pounds.  Statistically 
the  market  is  in  a  slightly  better  shape 
than  reported  several  weeks  ago. 


Nearby  Brown  Eggs  Improve 


May  8 

May  1, 

Last 

NEARBY  WHITE  .. 

1929 

1929 

Year 

Hen'y  Sel.  Extras.... 

35  -36% 

34  -37 

35  -37 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras. 

331/2-34 

33  - 

34  -34'/2 

Extra  Firsts...... . 

32'/2 -33 

32  -32'/2 

32  -33 

Firsts  . 

31  (4 -32 

301/2-31 

3014-31  % 

Undergrades  . 

29  -32 

27  -32 

28  -32 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

34'/2-36'/2 

34  -36 

36  -36 '/2 

Gathered  . 

30  -341/4 

28  -33/2 

30 '/2 -35 

There  have  been  minor  shiftings  in 
the  egg  market  during  the  past  week 
but  as  a  whole,  the  situation  is  very 
much  the  same  as  it  was  a  week  ago. 
At  this  writing,  some  of  the  better 
grades  of  nearby  Jersey  shipments  are 
not  clearing  promptly.  There  is  just 
enough  drag  to  create  an  uneasiness 
that  does  not  carry  any  foreboding  but 
still  is  annoying.  Nearby  browns 
have  taken  the  front  of  the  stage,  hav¬ 
ing  shown  considerable  improvement 


for  several  days.  Some  Jerseys  still 
bring  premiums. 

Just  where  the  market  is  going  is 
hard  to  say.  The  West  is  considerably 
above  par  with  New  York  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  mean 
that  values  here  might  be  headed  up¬ 
ward.  However,  in  this  day  and  age 
most  anything  is  apt  to  happen  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  from  sudden  price 
changes  to  machine  gun  massacres. 
There  is  one  statistical  factor  that 
looks  very  good  for  the  egg  market 
and  is  acting  as  a  control,  namely, 
cold  storage  holdings.  We /are  running 
behind  a  year  ago  by  several  hundred 
thousand  cases.  On  May  3,  there  were 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  ten  cities 
making  daily  reports  a  total  of  2,229,- 
000  cases,  whereas  on  the  same  day  in 
1928  the  same  ten  cities  reported  2,483,- 
000  cases.  The  trade  is  holding  back 
fearful  of  a  heavy  increase  in  the  lay 
later  in  the  season.  Before  the  end  of 
May  we  are  likely  to  see  a  change  of 
heart  on  the  part  of  the  trade  but  the 
difference  has  got  to  be  greater  and 
the  time  for  May  options  must  be  less. 
At  this  writing,  May  8,  receipts  are 
lighter  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Western  markets  hold  firm  with  a 
slight  tendency  toward  strengthening. 
However,  the  trade  is  reluctant  to 
make  much  of  an  advance  because 
of  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  values  go 
up  there  is  going  to  he  interference  in 
distribution.  The  consuming  trade  is 
moving  very  nicely  at  present  levels 
and  the  trade  is  reluctant  to  throw  a 
monkey-wrench  into  the  smooth  work¬ 
ing  machinery  at  this  time. 


Live  Poultry  Holding  Firm 

May  8, 

May  1,  Last 

FOWLS 

1929 

1929  Year 

Colored  . . 

33-35 

28-29 

Leghorn  . — 

33-35 

-27 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  - - 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

30-52 

Leghorn  . 

35-50 

25-40 

CAPONS  . 

25-40 

TURKEYS  . 

30-35 

CM 

• 

DUCKS.  Nearby . 

23-28 

GEESE  . 

16-17 

The  live  poultry  market  is  holding 
firm  both  in  fowls  and  broilers.  The 
broiler  market  is  especially  satisfac¬ 
tory,  favoring  the  selling  element.  Last 
week  (May  4)  the  market  closed  with 
the  best  Leghorn  broilers  bringing  38c. 
At  this  writing,  May  8,  they  have  re¬ 
covered  their  loss  and  easily  bring  40c. 
Heavy  fowls  are  not  selling  as  well  as 
good  quality  Leghorns.  Most  of  the  de¬ 
mand  is  in  that  direction.  A  peculiar 
situation  exists  in  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket.  Buyers  are  complaining  of  slow 
killing  in  the  slaughter  houses  through¬ 
out  the  city.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
an  active  demand  and  desirable  lines 
of  white  fowls  and  fancy  broilers  are 
snapped  up  quickly. 

Shippers  who  are  contemplating  con¬ 
signing  broilers  to  market  are  urged 
to  use  care  in  grading  of  the  birds. 
Every  year  a  lot  of  money  is  lost  by 
farmers  who  mix  their  stock.  Broilers 
averaging  a  pound  and  three  quarters 
should  be  placed  in  one  coop  while 
lighter  or  heavier  birds  should  be 
crated  separately.  Furthermore,  where 
it  is  possible,  it  is  highly  profitable  to 
separate  the  birds  as  to  breed.  If  a  coop 
contains  Leghorns  and  colored  stock 
invariably  the  buyer  will  hold  his  price 
very  close  to  the  Leghorns  and  the  pre¬ 
mium  enjoyed  by  colored  stock  will  be 
lost.  It  seems  peculiar  that  the  market 
works  this  way;  as  long  as  the  buyers 
are  willing  to  pay  premiums  for  color 
and  selection  it  is  a  good  |dea  to  play 
up  to  those  peculiarities  as  long  as  it 
makes  money. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

Live  veal  calves  have  got  to  be  extra 
fancy  to  bring  $17  this  week.  Most  of 
the  arrivals  fail  to  bring  better  than 
$16.25,  with  poor  stock  down  to  $10. 
The  demand  is  slow  but  prices  are  hold¬ 
ing  fairly  steady. 

Steers  are  holding  steady,  meeting 
a  good  active  demand;  good  stock 
bringing  from  $13.50  to  $14.50  with 
common  to  medium  from  $12  to  $12.75. 

A  few  good  bulls  are  bringing  $10 


per  hundred.  Most  of  the  arrivals  bring 
$9.25  to  $9.75.  The  bull  market  is  ir¬ 
regular. 

A  few  good  cows  brought  $9  on  May 
8.  Reactors  sold  anywhere  from  $5  to 
$8.50.  Some  low  cutters  down  to  $4.25. 

Good  choice  spring  lamb,  have  been 
bringing  from  $18  to  $19.25.  The  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  steady  with  an  active  de¬ 
mand.  Good  to  choice  clippers  are 
quoted  at  from  $14  to  $15. 

Hogs  are  steady.  Those  weighing  85 
to  130  poundslbring  $11  to  $11.25;  med- 
dium  weights  from  130  to  160  lbs. 
$11.50  to  $11.75;  Heavier  and  up  to 
220  lbs.  $12.10  to  $12.25. 

Live  rabbits  are  steady  bringing 
from  25c  to  30c  per  pound. 


Old  Potatoes  Moving  Slowly 

May  8, 

May  1, 

Last 

STATE 

150  lb.  sack . 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

MAINE 

1929 

2.00-2.25 

2.35-2.75 

1929 

Year 

150  lb.  sack . 

.  2.50-2.75 

2.75-3.00 

2.50-3.25 

Bulk  180  lbs . 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  1 . 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack 

.  3.00-3.25 

f 

3.25-3.50 

3.50-4.00 

No.  1 . 

.  3.00-3.25 

3.25- 

4.00-4.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

3.75-4.00 

4.85-5.10 

The  old  potato  market  is  gradually 
growing  to  a  close  and  a  lot  of  strength 
that  was  exhibited  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  is  ebbing  away.  However,  Long 
Islands  at  this  writing  are  still  bring¬ 
ing  from  $3  to  $3.25  for  150  pound  sack, 
and  Maines  manage  to  bring  from  $2.50 
to  $2.75.  Some  of  the  better  States  are 
also  bringing  that  price  hut  others 
are  lucky  to  bring  $2.  Where  such  a 
poor  market  exists  there  is  no  excuse 
for  shipping  poor  potatoes.  The  mar¬ 
ket  has  lost  a  lot  of  speed  and  the 
trend  is  downward.  New  potatoes  are 
getting  cheaper  and  the  swing  of  the 
trade  is  to  that  product. 

Medium  Hay  Moving  Slowly 

The  hay  market  has  lost  a  good  deal 
of  the  pep  that  it  had  for  the  past  few 
weeks  with  the  exception  of  straight 
timothy  No.  1.  Medium  and  lower 
grades  are  moving  very  slowly  and  the 
market  as  a  whole  is  barely  steady. 
Timothy  containing  mixtures  of  grass 
or  clover  sell  anywhere  from  $19  to  $26 
with  very  little  bringing  over  $24. 
Straight  timothy  seldom  brings  over 
$25,  some  of  it  down  to  $15  (  although 
strictly  choice  No.  1  brings  $26  or  $27. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

May  8, 

May  1, 

Last 

(At  'Chicago) 

1929 

1929 

Year 

Wheat,  (May)  . 

1 .06% 

1.13 

1 .5814 

Corn  (Mar.) . 

.86 '4 

.90% 

1.07/4 

.65/8 

Oats  (Mar.) . 

.47% 

.49% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red.. 

l.32'/4 

1.41 

2.23/4 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

1.29% 

1.07% 

1.29/2 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.81% 

.62 

.81/2 

FEEDS 

May  4, 

Apr.  27. 

May  5, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1929 

1929 

1928 

Grade  Oats . 

33.50 

33.00 

43.50 

Spring  Bran . 

26.50 

26.50 

42.50 

Hard  Bran . Z 

28.50 

28.00 

44.00 

Standard  Mids . 

26.00 

26.00 

43.00 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

34.00 

33.00 

48.00 

Flour  Mids . 

33.00 

32.50 

45.00 

Red  Dog . 

36.00 

36.00 

45.50 

Wh.  Hominy . 

37.00 

37.00 

46,00 

Yel.  Hominy . 

37.00 

37.00 

46.00 

Corn  Mea! . 

38.00 

37.50 

45.00 

Gluten  Feed . 

39.75 

42.50 

44.75 

Gluten  Meal . 

47.25 

52.50 

59.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . 

41.00 

41.50 

59.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

44.00 

44.50 

66.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

47.50 

46.50 

68.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

51.50 

52.00 

54. OP 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.O.B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N. 

Y.  State 

Department 

of  Agri- 

culture  and  Markets. 

Licensed  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant  Discontinues  Business 

IF  you  shipped  farm  produce  to  H.  J- 
Caul  &  Company,  Inc.,  280  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  New  York  City,  to  be  sola 
on  commission,  and  have  not  receive 
your  pay  for  same,  you  can  file  a  ver - 
fled  complaint  with  the  Commission 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Alba  y> 
N.  Y.,  against  its  commission  rnei 
chant’s  bond.  Blank  form  of  compiai  * 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Commission 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Alba  y» 
N.  Y.,  and  must  be  filed  with  him  on 
before  July  24  to  receive  consideration- 


There  are  two  main  parts  to  an 
automobile  tire. 

One  part  is  called  the  tread ;  the 
other  part  is  called  the  carcass. 

There  are  definite  reasons  why 
Goodyear  Tires  are  superior  in  both 
these  two  main  parts. 

These  reasons  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  and  proved : 


Press  your  hand  down  on 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread 
Feel  the  grip  of  the  deep- 
cut  sharp -edged  blocks, 
placed  in  the  center  of  H 

the  tread,  where 
they  belong.  ^ 


mam 


■  i.  i  V-  B 


That  shows 
why  the  Goodyear 
Tread  imprints  its  J 
safe  and  slipless  / 
pattern  on  the  if 
road ,  and  why  M*  i 
it  has  superior  *  j  j 
traction.  i  J  l  A 


Ask  any  Goodyear  dealer 
If  to  show  you  on  his  cord- testing 
K|  machine  the  greater  stretch — 
up  to  60%— in  Goodyear  Super¬ 
twist  Cord  over  ordinary  cord. 

This  extra  stretch  gives  the 
Goodyear  Supertwist  Carcass 
its  unmatched  vitality,  en¬ 
abling  it  to  withstand  road- 
shocks  and  continuous  flexing 
without  premature  failure. 

These  advantages  in  Goodyear  Tires 
are  concrete  and  real;  so  plain  that  a 
child  can  comprehend  them. 

The  proof  of  their  validity  and  that 
they  are  popularly  understood  is 
found  in  the  fact  that,  year  after 
year,  MORE  PEOPLE  RIDE 
ON  GOODYEAR  TIRES  THAN 
ON  ANY  OTHER  KIND! 


J.H.  Warne.ofDuPageCounty, 
Illinois,  one  of  the  best-known 
farmers  in  the  middle  west,  writes: 

"I  hate  used  Goodyear  Tires  for 
1 5  years,  and  for  last  6  years  ex¬ 
clusively  on  passenger  cars  and 
truck  and  find  they  give  complete 
satisfaction.  Have  been  used  on 
all  kinds  of  country  roads  under 
all  weather  conditions.  In  my 
opinion  they  stand  hard  usage 
and  give  the  most  mileage  of  any 
and  I  shall  continue  to  use  them. 

I  have  2  passenger  cars  and  1 
truck  equipped  with  Goodyear 
Tires  at  present.  ” 


for  Economical  Transportation 


cfht  New  Chevrolet  Six 

gives  you  everything  you  want 
in  a  fine  motor  car  •  •  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  all 


The  new  Chevrolet  Six  is  more  than 
just  a  Six  in  the  price  range  of  the 
four.  It  is  an  entirely  new  creation 
which  makes  available,  for  the  first 
time  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all, 
everything  you  want  in  a  fine  car. 

It  gives  you  great  reserve  power  to 
meet  every  road  condition.  It  gives 
you  high  speed,  fast  acceleration  and 
freedom  from  annoying  vibration.  It 
gives  you  sturdiness  and  rugged  de¬ 
pendability  that  assure  long  life.  It 
gives  you  fine  car  appearance,  comfort 
and  completeness  of  equipment.  Yet 
it  provides  all  this  with  outstanding 
economy — better  than  20  miles  per 
gallon  of  gasoline.  * 

When  you  drive  the  new  Chevrolet 
Six  you  will  be  impressed  by  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  smoothness  of  its  powerful 


six-cylinder  valve-in-head  engine,  by 
the  effortless  handling  resulting  from 
the  full  ball  bearing  steering  mecha¬ 
nism  and  the  positive  action  of  the 
quiet,  non-locking,  four-wheel  brakes. 

When  you  study  the  new  F isher  bodies 
you  will  be  immediately  impressedby 
their  beauty.  And  by  those  features 
that  contribute  to  riding  comfort — 
restful  cushions  and  ample  leg  room, 
adjustable  driver’s  seat  and  Fisher 
YY  one-piece  windshield  in  all  closed 
models,  complete  instrument  panel 
with  electric  motor  temperature  in¬ 
dicator  and  theft-proof  Electrolock 
— all  of  which  are  typical  of  the  out¬ 
standing  value  provided  in  the  new 
Chevrolet  Six. 

Yisit  your  Chevrolet  dealer  and  see 
this  remarkable  automobile  today  I 


The  COACH 


595 


u 


I 


A 


0  w 


The 

Roadster . . 

*525 

The 

Phaeton  . 

*525 

The 

Coupe  . 

*595 

The 

Sedan . 

*675 

The  Sport 
Cabriolet .... 

*695 

The  Convertible 
Landau  . 

*725 

Sedan 

Delivery . 

*595 

Light  Delivery 
Chassis . 

*400 

\x/t  Ton 
Chassis . 

*545 

1  Ton  Chassis  $/[-a 
with  Cab . ODU 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory 

Flint,  Michigan 

C  0 

% 

s 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


•cwf 


-a  Six  in  the  price  range  of  the  four  ! 


f 


an  Agriculturist,  May  18,  1929 


Farm  News  from  New  York 

Annual  Holstein-Friesian  Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  June  4-5  —  County  Notes 


15  (575 


annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein 
•iesian  Association  is  scheduled 
lune  4  and  5,  at  the  Benjamin 
,1-din  Hotel  at  Philadelphia.  Tues- 
ne  4,  will  be  open  forum  day 
}  delegates  will  discuss  a  number 
Dpics  of  interest  to  breeders  of 
i  and  whites. 

h  gales  are  asked  to  get  a  certifi- 
v-hen  they  buy  their  railroad  tick- 
-vnich  will  entitle  them  and  mem- 
of  their  families  to  one-half  fare 
eir  return  trip,  provided  that  150 
f  certificates  are  turned  in  to 
uarters  at  t  ie  Benjamin  Franklin 
.  The  following  are  the  delegates 
American  Agriculturist  territory: 

YORK 

H.  Wing,  Ithaca. 

D.  R'obens,  Poland, 
rd  W.  Stevens,  Liverpool, 
ry  Yates,  Buffalo, 
r  *  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Jet. 

A  I  irtshorn,  Hamilton. 

1  'T.  Stevens,  Cortland. 
f  |T  A  iod,  I  ’ve,-pool.  s.. 

«il  i  th,  Newark  Valley. 

5  |>y  .  H  Stevens,  Lacona. 

Jt  Thompson,  Heuvelton. 
n  M.  Howard,  Sherburne. 

W.  McLaury,  Portlandville. 

.  D.  Brown,  West  Winfield. 

I.  Thomson,  Holland  Patent, 
nk  N.  Decker,  Clay. 

II  V  Noyes,  Kenwood. 

H.  Thomson,  Holland  Patent. 

G.  Houghton,  Lowville. 
arles  W.  Lamb,  Poolville. 

B.  Marshall,  Morrisville. 

Roj  Munro,  Elbridge. 
nry  K.  Jarvis,  Syracuse. 

V.  Bump,  Camoridge. 

J.  Williams,  West  Winfield, 
rvey  F.  Farrington,  Lowville. 
th  I  a  v,  Canton. 

TNSYLVANIA 
jhn  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  Coraopolis. 

M.  Thompson,  Montrose. 

E.  Robertson,  York. 

J.  2 re  wnell,  State  College. 

|  G.  Kerrick,  Towanda. 
wo  V.  Otto,  Carlisle. 

- lymond  B.  Arnold,  Milan. 

Jbert  B.  Craig,  Sewickley. 
lar’es  S.  Chaffee,  Ulster, 
men  3.  Deysher,  Reading. 

[mes  W.  Hunter,  Grove  City. 

D.  Allebach,  Trappe 
A.  Woods,  Carlisle. 

JERSEY 

fartin  J.  Sheridan,  Jr.,  Lebanon. 

D.  Brill,  Jamesburg. 
ffer  P.  Van  Nuys  Bellemead. 

[SSACHUSETTS 
I-  E.  Elder,  Mt.  Hermon. 

[rank  P.  Knowles,  Auburn. 

5nos  J.  Montague,  Amherst, 
t-  Walter  Hurlburt,  Ashley  Falls. 

|W  HAMPSHIRE 
[red  A.  Lovering,  Manchester. 

[ Award  P.  Vose,  Peterboro. 

PDE  ISLAND 

^m.  W.  Carpenter,  Saylesville. 
tRMONT 

\-  P-  Bigelow,  Middlese  :. 

A.  Thomas,  Rutland. 

E.  Eddy,  Poultney. 

IjNNEOTICUT 
‘  •  S.  <jo  d,  West  Cornwall, 
j^-ngus  P.  Thorne,  Bridgeport. 


League  Women  Visit 
Markets 

’HE  educational  marketing  trip  for 
women  sponsored  by  the  Dairy- 
^’s  League  Association  and  the  New 
)rk  Central  railroad  marks  another 
eP  forward  for  rural  women.  Many 
rna  women  help  with  packing  the 
rm  products  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
structive  to  see  the  stress  and  strain 
lCkages  must  bear  in  getting  to  the 
burner.  Representatives  from  six 
*ague  counties  in  New  York  and 
pinsylvania  f°r  three  days  visited 
lew  York  City  markets  and  stores, 
letting  glimpses  of  the  enormous 
Entities  of  food  stuffs  marketed 
7ry  day  in  this  great  city.  To  the 
“ague  locals  who  sent  representatives, 
the  educational  workers  of  the 
!ague  who  aroused  their  interest  and 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
fw  York  Central  who  arranged  the 
library,  goes  credit  for  this  educa- 
i  al>  constructive  opportunity  for 
ral  women  to  study  their  own  prob- 

*uS, 

city  campaign  of  education  in 
e  uses  of  milk  as  a  great  health  food 


is  one  of  the  fine  things  the  League  is 
doing  for  the  city  people.  In  New 
York  this  takes  the  form  of  health 
talks  and  demonstrations  to  city  chil¬ 
dren  and  mothers,  in  co-operation  with 
the  so-called  Bellevue-Yorkville  health 
demonstration.  Naturally,  milk,  tak- 
ing  first  place  as  a  health  food  espe¬ 
cially  for  children,  is  the  item  empha¬ 
sized  by  League  workers. — G.  W.  H. 

New  York  County  Notes 

Cattaraugus  County— On  May  3rd,  C. 
V.  Young,  Cattaraugus  county  president  of 
the  local  Dairymen’s  League,  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Big  County  Picnic  and 
Field  Day  Committee  to  meet  every  two 
weeks  until  the  big  day,  June  29,  when  the 
event  will  be  staged  at  the  County  Fair 
grounds  in  Little  Valley.  Charlotte  B. 


Agricultural  Programs 
From  WGY 

12:00  Noon — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  daily  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday — weather  report, 
farm  produce  report,  farm 
talks. 

6:10  P.  M. — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  daily  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday — farm  produce  re- 

^  port,  farm  talk. 

7:00  P.  M. — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  (8:00  P.  M.  Daylight 
Saving  Time).  Thursday— 
Half-hour  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram. 


Culver  is  vice-president  and  Charles  Ab¬ 
bey  is  secretary  and  treasurer.  A.  L. 
Milks,  Director  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Senator  Kirkland,  the  Olean  and  Sala¬ 
manca  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  mer¬ 
chants,  business  men,  farmers  and  farm 
organizations  all  work  together  to  make 
this  the  one  big  field  day  of  the  year  in 
the  county. 

Cattaraugus  and  McKean  Counties 
Dairymen  s  League  will  hold  a  chicken 
dinner  and  program  in  West  Valley,  May 
28,  at  7  :30  P .  M.  It  is  to  be  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  regular  sub-district 
meeting  for  May.  Weather  is  still  cold 
and  rainy.  Farm  work  is  at  a  standstill. 
No  planting  has  been  done.  It  is  too  wet 
to  plant  in  many  places.  Farmers  who 
had  their  oat  ground  plowed  last  fall  have 
been  unable  to  drill  them  after  having 
prepared  it  half  a  dozen  times  only  to  find 
it  rainy  the  next  morning.  Young  stock 
is  being  put  out  for  the  summer  as  pas¬ 
tures  are  good  and  many  are  out  of  hay. 
Alfalfa  fields  are  looking  better  than 
other  meadow  lands.  Cherry  and  plum 
trees  are  in  bloom.— M.  M.  S. 

Genesee  County  —  We  are  having  a 
backward  spring.  Little  farming  has  been 
done  as  yet  in  this  vicinity.  Most  of  the 
land  is  even  too  wet  to  plow.  A  few  have 
gardens  planted.  Veal  calves  are  15c  to 
16c  a  pound.  Eggs  are  25c  to  27c  at  local 
stores.  Farm  help  is  cheaper  this  year 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Gypsum 
Mills  are  not  hiring  so  many  laborers. — 
Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Cortland  County  —Continued  wet 
weather  has  delayed  spring  work.  Not 
many  oats  are  in  yet.  Pastures  and 
meadows  are  looking  fine.  T  B  Eradica¬ 
tion  is  making  fine  progress  in  Cortland 
County.  Farmers  generally  are  very  much 
gratified  over  the  outlook  for  farm  relief 
from  taxation,  much  credit  being  given 
Governor  Roosevelt  and  his  Agricultural 
Commission. — W.  N.  G. 

Madison  County — Just  as  we  were  sure 
spring  was  here  it  turned  cold  in  early 
April  and  we  had  a  cold  month.  Now  the 
weather  has  changed  again  and  farmers 
are  hurriedly  putting  in  early  crops— peas 
and  potatoes — no  oats  as  yet.  Fire  de¬ 
stroyed  the  house  and  barn  of  a  farmer 
near  De  Ruyter,  Madison  County.  Fortu¬ 
nately  a  neighboring  farm  was  for  sale 
and  unoccupied,  so  a  purchase  was  imme¬ 
diately  made  and  the  farmer  will  soon  be 
ready  to  continue  spring  work.  The 
chicken  industry  is  thriving  and  eggs 
bring  a  moderate  price.  The  outlook  is 
encouraging. — Mrs.  C.  A.  P. 

Allegany  County — Rain,  rain,  and  still 
more  rain.  Farmers  are  becoming  dis¬ 
couraged  over  the  continued  cold  wet 
weather.  A  few  early  peas  and  oats  have 
been  sown  but  all  farm  work  is  practic¬ 
ally  at  a  standstill.  The  total  rainfall  for 
April  was  5.41  inches,  which  broke  all 
previous  records.  There  were  but  seven 
clear  days  in  April.  The  highest  temper¬ 


ature  was  77  degrees.  Early  fruit  trees 
are  blooming  but  prospects  are  for  a 
light  crop  as  it  is  cold  and  cloudy.  The 
Allegany  sub-district  League  meeting  was 
held  in  Belfast  April  30.  About  300  at¬ 
tended.  Director  H.  H.  Rathburn  was 
the  speaker.  The  annual  election  of 
county  League  officers  will  be  held  in  Bel¬ 
mont,  May  27.  Potatoes  have  taken  a 
sudden  rise.  The  bulk  of  producers  in 
this  section  recently  sold  for  25c  a  bushel 
but  local  dealers  are  now  paying  65c  and 
75c.  Unless  growers  cut  down  the  per¬ 
centage  the  same  mistake  will  be  made 
again  next  year. — Mrs.  O.  H. 

Tioga  County  —  A  severe  wind,  rain, 
and  electrical  storm  visited  here  all  the 
evening  of  May  2.  All  lowlands  were  in¬ 
undated.  A  short  distance  from  Owego, 
flood  trash  dammed  against  a  railroad 
bridge  over  a  creek  causing  the  immense 
body  of  water  to  go  around  it.  It  under¬ 
mined  the  tracks  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  leaving  just  the  ties  and  rails. 
A  double  header  box  car  rode  over  it  and 
the  track  collapsed,  plunging  both  en¬ 
gines  into  the  water  and  killing  the  en¬ 
gineer  and  firfeman  of  one-  engine  and  in¬ 
juring  those  on  the  other  engine.  Many 
from  Owego  came  to  Endicott  April  29  to 
witness  the  ovation  given  to  George  T. 
Johnson,  head  of  the  Endicott- Johnson 
Shoe  Company;  17,000  persons  were  pres¬ 
ent.  The  Boy  and  Dog  Parade  in  Owego 
called  out  boys  and  dogs  throughout  the 
county.  One  hundred  four  boys,  each 
with  their  dogs,  marched  through  the 
streets,  headed  by  a  band.  It  was  a 
unique  sight  and  the  streets  were  lined 
with  spectators.  Farmers  are  agitated 
over  the  continued  rain  becausg^they  can¬ 
not  plant  crops.  Everything  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  Prices  of  crops  remain  low.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  bringing  40c  in  some  villages  and 
50c  to  75c  in  others.  Butter  is  50c  to  55c 
a  pound  and  eggs  25c  a  dozen.  All  meats 
are  high  in  price.  Government  Inspector, 
William  J.  Mackensie,  is  coming  to 
Owego  soon  to  consider  a  location  for  a 
U.  S.  Airport.  A  four-way  field  is  de¬ 
sired. — Mrs.  D.  B. 

Columbia  County— On  Wednesday  we 
had  a  snowfall  of  about  3  inches,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  cold  north  wind.  It  snowed 
on  three  other-  days  also.  A  hailstorm 
was  the  termination  of  the  last  one.  The 
ferry  boat  running  from  Hudson  to 
Athens  has  a  new  coat  of  paint.  The 
Night  Line  is  to  have  a  boat  especially  for 
autos.  Germantown  folks  have  many 
chickens.  Quarantine  removed  from 
Ghent  residents,  for  scarlet  fever.  There 


is  an  Orthopedic  Clinic  at  Kinderhook 
High  School  with  an  Albany  doctor  in 
charge.  Lebanon  Valley  had  a  hard  hail¬ 
storm.  Trees  were  blown  down  and  win¬ 
dows  broken.  A  telephone  pole  blew 
down  near  Jackson  Corner.  Scarlet  fever 
is  on  the  wane  in  Chatham.  A  week  ago 
lightning  struck  Lyke  House  in  Livings¬ 
ton.  Damage  wa  sestimated  at  $00.  Kin¬ 
derhook  Garden  Club  was  addressed  by 
the  Founder  of  the  Federated  Garden 
Clubs.  Eggs  are  26c  a  dozen.— Mrs.  C. 
V.  H. 

Sullivan  County— Nearly  one  thousand 
visitors  go  through  the  National  Union 
Bank  at  Monticello  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  evening.  Trout  fishing  is  the 
best  it  has  been  for  some  years  and  many 
are  busy  with  the  line.  On  April  13,  there 
was  a  double  funeral  for  Wessell  Horn- 
beck  and  his  mother.  Eggs  are  low,  milk 
remains  the  same  and  corn  is  $2.25  a  cwt. 
Meal  is  also  $2.25.  Daylight  savings  will 
go  into  effect  on  April  28  in  most  villages 
aalthough  many  farmers  are  against  it.— - 
P.  E. 


Railroads  Reduce  Freight  on 
Wheat  for  Export 

ON  May  4th,  a  number  of  railroads  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  to  change  freight  rates  on  wheat 
for  export,  on  one  day’s  notice  instead  of 
the  usual  thirty  days"  notice.  This  action 
came  following  a  suggestion  by  President 
Hoover  to  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture,  that  such  action  would 
be  desirable  in  view-  of  the  fact  that  large 
supplies  of  wheat  are  stored  in  this 
country. 

The  reductions  which  were  announced 
on  May  2,  were  2c  per  bushel  from  Buf¬ 
falo  to  the  seaboard  and  7c  from  Kansas 
City  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  believed 
that  this  reduction  in  rate  will  make  it 
possible  for  exporters  of  wheat  to  com¬ 
pete  with  wheat  from  Argentina  and 
Canada  in  the  Liverpool  market.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  50,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  are  stored  in  the  Kansas 
City  area.  The  rates  are  emergency  rates 
and  will  continue  until  September  30. 

Naturally,  there  is  considerable  protest 
from  certain  quarters  concerning  the  re¬ 
duction.  Flour  manufacturers  object  to 
the  reduction  without  a  corresponding- 
reduction  in  trade  rates  on  flour  and 
representatives'  of  water  carriers  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  New  York 
Barge  Canal  feel  the  reduction  will  divert 
grain  from  boats  to  the  railroads. 


Use  the  dip  that's 
standardized 


ALWAYS  full  strength,  always 
uniform.  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant  has  a  fixed  carbolic  acid 
coefficient  of  5,  which  means  that  it  is  five  times  as  strong 
as  carbolic  acid.  Being  standardized,  you  always  know 
exactly  how  much  water  to  add  to  make  your  dipping  mix¬ 
ture  right  for  scab,  sheep  ticks,  cattle  ticks  and  hog  lice,. 


DR.HESS  DIP 

AND  DISINFECTANT 


The  superior  emulsion  it  makes  is  an  outstanding  feature — the  finest, 
milk-white  emulsion  of  any  dip  you  can  buy.  No  settlings,  no 

gathering  oil  streaks  on  top,  no  matter 
how  long  your  emulsion  stands. 

A  powerful  disinfectant  and  destroyer 
of  disease  germs.  Keeps  down  foul 
odors,  makes  living  quarters  healthful. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc, 
Ashland,  Ohio 


Ideal  B  Power 

furnished  from  A  battery  at  small  cost  with  Cole  B  unit. 
Before  buying  more  B  batteries,  write  for  information. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.,  27  Homeitead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Remington  Klean ■ 
bore  Cartridges  pre¬ 
vent  rust,  corrosion, 
pitting  and  leading. 


1HIS  perfumed  pest  is  fond  of  eggs 
and  young  birds. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  Model  12  Reming¬ 
ton  .22  Caliber  Repeater  to  stop  his  raids 
on  the  chicken  yard,  and  make  you  some 
money  for  his  pelt. 

Shoots  .22  shorts,  longs,  or  long-rifle  car¬ 
tridges  interchangeably.  Pump  action,  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  and  smooth  in  operation.  Trim  graceful 
lines,  dark  American  walnut  stock  and  fore-end. 

REMINGTON  ARMS  COMPANY,  Inc. 

113  Years  of  Quality 

25  Broadway  New  York  City 

Remington. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

you  want  to  get  full  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  That  is  natural- 
all  of  us  do. 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


American  Agriculturist,  May  18,  1929 


With  the  A. A. 

Crop  Grower 


A  New  Method  of 

NEW  YORK  farmers  \vill  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  by  shipping  po¬ 
tatoes  in  cloth  bags,  15  pounds  to  the 
bag,  Michigan  growers  have  found  a 
new  and  more  profitable  way  to  mer¬ 
chandise  “spuds.”  A  carload  of  2,400 
of  these  small  sacks  to  the  Buffalo 
market  met  with  an  excellent  demand 
from  the  best  class  of  trade  at  pre¬ 
mium  prices.  The  Farmers  Marketing 
Cooperative  Exchange,  Boyne  City, 
Mich.,  shipped  the  first  car.  F.  P. 
Coward  &  Sons,  commission  merchants, 
were  the  Buffalo  receivers.  The  deal 
was  handled  through  the  Michigan  Po¬ 
tato  Growers  Exchange  at  Cadillac. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their 
initial  venture,  Michigan  growers  are 
making  plans  to  make  further  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  same  kind  to  other  mar¬ 
kets  throughout  the  country  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  northern  pota¬ 
toes. 

Better  Prices  for  Quality 
Products 

A  whole  new  method  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  potatoes  is  looked  for  as  a  result  of 
this  new  idea  of  packaging  potatoes  in 
small  sacks.  The  intention  is  to  pack 
only  large,  clean,  selected  potatoes  in 
these  small  sacks  and  to  create  a  per¬ 
manent  demand  for  these  by  guaran¬ 
teeing  the  product  right  through  to 
the  consumer.  In  this  way  they  hope 
to  receive  the  better  prices  usually 
brought  by  quality  products  but  also 
to  do  away  with  the  need  of  diverting 
cars  from  market  to  market.  Above 
all,  they  hope  to  put  an  end  to  the  hit- 
or-miss  system  under  which  potatoes 
are  marketed  at  present. 

Not  only  the  grower,  but  everyone 
in  the  potato  deal,  stands  to  benefit 
from  the  new  arrangement,  according 
to  Mr.  Hibst,  manager  of  the  Michigan 
Potato  Growers  Exchange.  The  whole¬ 
saler  will  always  be  able  to  get  the 
same  kind  of  potatoes  from  the  same 
source.  The  retailer  will  save  a  lot  of 
time  now  spent  by  him  or  his  clerk  in 
weighing  out  potatoes.  But  the  house¬ 
wife  perhaps  stands  to  make  the  great¬ 
est  gain.  Not  only  will  she  always  be 
able  to  get  the  potatoes  exactly  to  her 
liking,  but  with  every  purchase  she 
knows  she  will  get  without  cost  a  bag 
of  strong  durable  cloth  which  she  can 
use  as  a  jelly  strainer,  broom  cover, 
“dustless”  duster,  vegetable  or  fruit 
bag  or  many  another  use  around  the 
home  or  for  the  family. 


Growing  Squash  in  Sweet 
Corn 

NOTICE  an  inquiry  in  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  from  a  subscriber  about  raising 
squash  in  sweet  corn.  I  have  had  some 
experience  along  this  line. 

In  early,  small  fodder  corn  mix  four 


Marketing  Potatoes 

ounces  of  squash  seed  to  each  peck  of 
seed  corn  and  drill  with  a  single  row 
planter.  Thin  the  squash  to  one  plant 
at  a  place.  There  will  be  a  good  crop 
of  corn  and  squash.  With  larger  corn, 
plant  with  a  one  row  planter.  Leave 
every  fifth  row  blank,  going  over  these 
rows  later  with  a  hoe  and  a  pocket  full 
of  squash  seed,  planting  five  seeds 
every  two  steps  (approximately  every 
six  feet).  Thin  stand  to  two  plants 
to  hill  when  the  true  leaves  have  start¬ 
ed  so  you  can  detect  the  most  sturdy 
plants. 

This  was  on  sod  land  well  manured. 
I  gave  the  squash  hills  one  light  ap¬ 
plication  of  nitrate  of  soda  when  thin¬ 
ning.  This  made  an  excellent  crop  both 
of  corn  and  squash.  I  planted  green, 
blue  and  golden  Hubbards.  I  rather 
favor  Hubbard  as  it  seems  more  pro¬ 
lific.  It  does  not  grow  so  large  and 
ripens  earlier  and  keeps  well.  The  De¬ 
licious  is  also  an  excellent  medium  size 
squash. — E.  P.  Allen. 


Seed  Treatment  Increases 
Crop 

CANTALOUPE  and  Cucumber  grow¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey  are  being  urged, 
this  year,  to  treat  all  seed  prior  to 
planting.  Results  obtained  last  year  at 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
showed  that  germination  was  increased 
1200  per  cent  where  seed  had  been 
treated  by  mercuric  compounds.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  results  secured,  better  ger¬ 
mination  and  reduced  damping  off  was 
secured  where  the  seed  had  been  treat¬ 
ed.  Treatment  of  seed  with  the  commer¬ 
cial  compounds  on  the  market  did  not 
injure  the  seed  in  the  least.  The  ob¬ 
servations  showed  that  results  were 
equally  effective  on  cantaloupes.  The 
following  tables  show  the  results  of  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  at  the  College  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year: 


Untreated  % 

Test  No.  No.  Seed  Germination 

1  300  1.3 

2  200  1.0 

3  600  5.1 

The  Treated  seed  gave  this  result: 
No.  Seed  %  Germination 

300  67.3 

200  67.5 

2160  66.4 


Growers  of  cantaloupes  and  cucum¬ 
bers  are  advised  that  seed  once  treated 
will  keep  for  a  long  time  without  any 
deterioration.  The  experiments  showed 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the 
seed  by  an  excessive  amount  of  dust. 
—A.  K. 


A  load  of  manure  on  the  fields  wheie 
it  can  do  good  is  worth  two  on  the 
manure  pile  where  it  only  wastes  away. 


READER’S  ORDER  FOR  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Rates  Only  7  Cents  A  Word  Per  Insertion 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  xork  City. 


Gentlemen:  Kindly  classify  and  insert  my  advertisement  of  ....\ . 

words  to  appear  .  times  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  find  remittance 

of  $ .  to  pay  for  advertisement,  which  reads  as  follows: 


NAME  . .  . - 

ADDRESS  . . . . 

Bank  Reference . 

For  only  7  cents  a  word  you  can  place  your  story  of  your  wants  or  what 
you  have  to  sell  in  nearly  150,000  homes. 


A  group  of  Buffalo  housewives  examining  the  potatoes  packed  in  the 
Bae-ettes. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  18,  1929 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


Producers  and  Dealers  Dis¬ 
cuss  Proposed  Egg  Grading 
Changes 

PRODUCERS,  middlemen  and  retail¬ 
ers  of  eggs,  met  in  Commissioner 
Pyrke’s  office  at  Albany  on  May  8th, 
to  discuss  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
New  York  State  Retail  Egg  Grading 
Law.  In  1927,  the  state  legislature  en¬ 
acted  a  law  giving  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  authority 
to  establish  rules  and  regulations  rela¬ 
tive  to  egg  grades.  Grades  were  estab¬ 
lished  and  went  into  effect  in  the  fall 
of  1927.  Since  that  time,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  these  grades  both  from  pro¬ 
ducers  and  retailers.  Following  some 
discussion  a  schedule  of  proposed 
changes  was  drawn  up  and  notices  sent 
to  producers  and  dealers  that  a  hear¬ 
ing  would  be  held  on  them. 

Unclassified  Grade  May  Be 
Eliminated 

One  of  the  principal  objections  from 
producers  has  been  that  many  retail¬ 
ers,  instead  of  grading  eggs,  have  sold 
to  consumers  only  as  “unclassified”  or 
perhaps  as  grade  A  and  unclassified, 
and  as  a  result  have  not  been  willing 
to  pay  producers  more  than  the  un¬ 
classified  grade  price  regardless  of  the 
quality  of  the  eggs.  This  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  serious  where  up-state  pro¬ 
ducers  have  sold  to  local  grocers.  Re¬ 
tailers  on  the  other  hand  have  been 
hesitant  to  grade  or  sell  by  grade  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fear  that  they  would  vio¬ 
late  the  law  and  make  themselves  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  fine. 

The  first  proposed  change  was  to 
eliminate  the  unclassified  grade  alto¬ 
gether.  The  producers  present  at  the 
hearing  were  unanimously  in  favor  of 
this  move,  while  retailers  and  jobbers 
were  inclined  to  feel  that  this  would 
result  in  hardship  to  them.  It  was 
brought  out  that  consumers  have  a 
feeling  that  grade  C  eggs  are  not  good 
eggs,  a  feeling  which  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  toward  the  unclassified  grade. 
In  other  words,  the  same  eggs  marked 
“unclassified”  will  sell  better  than  they 
will  if  marked  “grade  C”.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many  retailers  present,  doing 
away  with  the  unclassified  grade,  and 
selling  only  nearby  fancy,  grades  A, 
B  and  C,  would  make  it  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  dispose  of  all  the  eggs  as 
grade  C,  which  failed  to  meet  the  three 
higher  grades.  On  the  other  hand,  pro¬ 
ducers  feel  that  consumers  will  learn 
to  buy  by  grade  when  they  are  graded. 
Perhaps  the  reason  they  like  to  buy 
unclassified  is  that  in  many  cases  they 
are  excellent  eggs.  In  some  cases  they 
are  really  grade  A  eggs,  BUT  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  them  is  not  uniform.  Where  eggs 
are  properly  graded  as  nearby  fancy 
or  grade  A,  B  or  C,  the  buyer  knows 
what  she  is  getting.  The  opinion  was 
also  expressed  by  dealers  that  the 
elimination  of  unclassified  grades 
would  not  result  in  the  improvement 
of  conditions  to  the  extent  expected  by 
producers. 

Restrictions  on  the  Term  “Fresh” 

,  The  intent  of  the  law  was  that  eggs 
should  be  sold  according  to  grade  but 
as  it  has  worked  out  in  many  cases, 
two  grades  only  have  been  sold,  name¬ 
ly,  grade  A  and  unclassified.  In  fact 
some  stores  have  sold  unclassified  eggs 
at  two  or  three  different  prices.  Where¬ 
as  this  was  not  a  violation  of  the  law 
it  was  directly  opposite  to  the  intent 
°f  the  law. 

The  second  proposed  change  is  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  of  the  term  “Fresh”. 
According  to  the  proposed  change  the 
term  “fresh”  may  be  applied,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  grade,  to  any  lot  of  nearby 
fancy  or  grade  A  eggs,  which  are  free 
from  objectionable  odor  and  flavor  and 
are  not  over  30  days  old,  but  that  the 
term  “fresh”  cannot  legally  be  applied 
to  any  other  grade  below  the  require¬ 
ments  of  “grade  A”  or  to  eggs  more 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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DR.  WM.  H.  PETERS 
Health  Commissioner, 

City  of  Cincinnati 

“Bacteria  multiply  rapidly  in 
warm  milk.  All  milk  must  be 
cooled  immediately  after  milking 
and  kept  at  a  temperature  low 
enough  to  check  the  growth  of 
oac  teria.” 

(Signed)  Wm.  H.  Peters,  M.D. 


BACTERIA  IN  MILK 

MULTIPLY  ENORMOUSLY 
WHEN  TEMPERATURE 
RISES  ABOVE  50° 

In  fifteen  drops  of  finest  milk  ob¬ 
tainable  3000  germs  were  counted. 
In  24  hours,  at  a  temperature  of 
50",  these  germs  had  multiplied 
to  11,500.  When  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  raised  to  55°,  the  germs 
increased  to  18,800.  At  60  °,  there 
were  180,000  of  them.  At  68° 
nearly  one  half  million. 

Properly  operated  the  Crosley  ley- 
ball  unit  will  keep  a  constant  low 
temperature  in  the  Icy  ball  re¬ 
frigerator. 

Saves  Us  $3.00  a  Week 

“From  the  cream  produced  by 
seven  cows  we  get  $2.25  and  more 
than  we  got  before  we  used  the  Icy 
ball  because  with  it  we  can  always 
get  Grade  One  cream.  Besides  we 
make  one  trip  to  the  creamery  instead 
of  two  as  before.  This  makes  a  total 
saving  of  more  than  $3.00  a  week 
which  in  one  season  will  pay  for 
itself.  Then  we  have  ice  for  the 
table  and  ice  cream  whenever  we 
want  it.” 

— Carl  Moyer,  Kansas. 

Better  Than  Ordinary 
Ice  Box 

“It  sure  is  a  wonderful  blessing  for 
people  that  are  unable  to  get  ice. 
We  thinkit  keeps  food  better  than  an 
ordinary  refrigerator  and  is  much 
cleaner.” 

— C.  C.  White,  Colorado. 


-  that  protects  health! 

-that  stops  gem  growth  in  food! 

-that  saves  thousands  of  footsteps! 

HERE  is  an  amazing  invention  that  does  everything  costly  refrigerating  de¬ 
vices  do  at  a  price  about  equal  to  that  of  a  £ood  ice-box.  Foods  spoil — 
germs  multiply — health  is  endangered  when  proper  protection  is  not  available. 
Now  comes  this  wonderful  improvement  over  spring  houses,  caves  and  wells. 
This  new  refrigerator  saves  not  only  food,  health  and  money  but  millions  of 
footsteps,  for  it  can  be  located  conveniently  by  the  housekeepers’  center  of 
activities — the  kitchen. 

Natural  ice  if  available  is  costly  in  money,  energy  and  time.  Those  who  buy 
natural  or  artificial  ice  find  it  very  expensive  and  in  many  localities  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get. 

The  Crosley  Icyball  Refrigerator  is  operated  by  heating.  This  can  be  done 
easily  on  a  simple  gas  or  oil  stove.  The  time  and  attention  needed  in  oper¬ 
ating  it  is  hardly  more  than  lifting  it  from  box  to  stove  and  back.  Operating 
expense  is  cost  of  fuel.  The  general  average  about  2c  per  heating.  Each 
heating  is  equivalent  to  replenishing  the  cabinet  with  a  fresh  cake  of  ice. 

The  cabinet  storage  space  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  75-lb.  icer  type 
of  ice-box. 

The  Crosley  Icyball  Refrigerator  is  effi¬ 
ciently  insulated,  so  that  the  coldness 
of  the  box  remains  practically  the  same 
while  the  refrigerating  unit  is  being 
heated. 

It  does  everything  the  high  price  re¬ 
frigerators  do. 

The  Crosley  Icyball  Refrigerating  unit 
makes  ice  cubes.  The  steady  cold  it 
maintains  keeps  drinking  water,  milk  and 
other  beverages  at  a  most  palatable  and 
healthful  temperature.  It  keeps  salads 
crisp.  It  actually  freezes  those  most 
delectable  of  desserts — ice  cream,  sher¬ 
bets  and  ices. 

This  remarkable  invention  has  no 
moving  parts.  Nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  Nothing  that  should 
ever  need  any  service.  The  re¬ 
frigerating  material  never  needs 
replenishing. 

Over  22,000  were  sold  last  year. 
It  is  a  device  which  has  proven  its 
value  and  its  practicability.  It  is 
made  by  The  Crosley  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration.  It  is  sold  by  Crosley 
dealers  everywhere.  If  you  can¬ 
not  locate  a  Crosley  dealer  send 
this  coupon  to  the  factory  for 
further  information. 


Adaptable  to 
Many  Uses 

Homes  everywhere 
Camps  Farms  Dairies 
Stores  Restaurants 

Roadside  Stands 

Special  Models  for 
Special  Needs 

Double  Unit  Dairy  Model 
Soft  Drink  Cooler 
Store  or  Office  Water  Cooler 


Complete  with  Cabinet 

FOB.  FACTORIES 


ICYBALL 


The  Croslev  Radio  Corn., 

Dept.  65,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  all  information  about 
your  Icyball  Refrigerator,  without  any  obligation 
on  my  part. 

Name _ 


Address  or  R.F.D.  Route  No. 


City _ 


State - 


F  r,  oST  PRICES  On 

^Fencing,  Posts, 
Barbed  Wire 


Low  prices  and  speedy  shipment  on  the  famous  zinc  insulated  American  fence. 
Banner  Steel  Posts,  etc.  have  brought  us  customers  all  over  the  East.  Buy 
known  quality — the  best  fence  money  can  buy — costs  no  more  than  ordinary 
Direct  prices  also  on  Nails  and  Staples,  Barbed  Wire,  Concrete  Mixers,  Wire 
Rope,,  Bale  Wire,  Gas  Engines,  Huber  Tractors,  Ann  Arbor  Hay  Presses, 
Scales,  Belting,  Oils,  Greases,  etc. 

Send  your  name  today  for  our  special  Bulletin  mailing  list. 


& 

Jpeecfy  Service  Jobbers 


J 


Weedsport,  N.Y. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

‘7  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist ” 


Leadership 

is  NOT  the  result  of  CHANCE. 

More  farm  families  read  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  in  New  York 
State  than  any  other  paper  or 
magazine  published.  Constructive, 
understanding,  fearless  editorial 
leadership  is  the  cause. 

Today  102,789  New  York  State 
families  read  American  Agricul¬ 
turist;  in  1923  there  were  69,012. 

In  five  years  editorial  leader¬ 
ship  has  won  the  confidence  of 
33,777  new  families  in  New  York 
State.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  new  paper  for  every  farm  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  ten  combined  counties 
of  Albany,  Allegany,  Broome, 
Cattaraugus,  Cayuga,  Chautau¬ 
qua,  Chemung,  Hamilton,  Herki- 
.  mer  and  Jefferson. 


(578)  18 
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CHICKS 


T 


I 


STILL 

LOWER  PRICES 

WHY  PAY  MORE ? 

SIEB’S  "OVERSIZE"  CHICKS  aro  from  PURE-BRED  Flocks' 
ol  THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  BLOOD  LINES.  They  are  a  new  Slob 
Development — an  advanced  step  in  scientific  breeding  to  produce 
chicks  that  grow  larger,  stronger,  mature  quicker  and  lay  more 
and  larger  eggs.  All  one  quality  only  THE  BEST. 

WHY  SIEB  CHICKS  PAY  BETTER 

Fortunes  have  been  spent  to  produce  a  superior  quality  chick.  It 
costs  just  as  much  to  raise  a  chick  that  weighs  6  lbs.  at  6  months  old 
as  it  does  a  Sieb  Chick  that  will  weigh  8  lbs.  or  more  at  6months  old.  The  best  proof  of 
this  wonderful  achievement  is  the  testimonials  from  ourcustomers.  Think  of  young  cock- 
1  erels  weighing  9  lbs.  and  pullets  8J4  lbs.  with  remarkable  egg  laying  records.  If  you  want  larger, 
stronger  stock,  more  eggs,  more  meat,  and  more  profits,  buy  Sieb’s  ‘  OVERSIZE  CHICKS”.  Our  great 
capacity  of  over  five  million  per  year  insures  quick  delivery,  cuts  down  cost  of  production  and  enables 
us  to  give  you  THE  BEST  GRADE  ONLY  at  prices  even  less  than  many  hatcheries  charge  for  second 
and  third  grade  chicks.  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  or  order  from  this  ad.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 


: 


PRICES  PREPAID 
i  Wh.  Br.  &  Bl.  Leghorns  - 
Brd.Wh.,  &  Buff  Rooks  • 
Wh.  Min.  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 
R.C.R.  I.Rods.Wh.Wyan. 
Wh.&Buff  Orps.SII.L.Wyan. 
Black  Minorca*  •  • 

Aneonas  &  Heavy  Assorted  - 
Heavy  A  Light  Assorted 
Light  Assorted  •  •  • 


28 

60 

too 

600 

1000 

83.00 

88.78 

8 1  1 

882.60 

8100. 

3.80 

6.78 

13 

62.60 

120. 

3.60 

6.78 

13 

62.60 

120. 

3.78 

7.28 

14 

67.60 

130. 

3.78 

7.28 

14 

67.60 

130. 

3.28 

6.28 

12 

67.60 

1  10. 

3.00 

8.78 

1  1 

82.60 

100. 

2.78 

8.28 

10 

47.80 

90. 

2.60 

4.76 

8 

42.60 

80. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY, 

BOX  230  LINCOLN,  ILL. 

Members  Int’l.  Mid-West,  IiU  &  America 
B.  C.  P.  Association 


from  Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  White  Leghorns 

This  Superb  Mating  consists  of  350  Yearling  hens,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON,  of  England.  N - ^ 

Tlio  hens  weigh  not  less  -than  4*4  pounds  and  up  to  6  pounds,  and  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen 

BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS  FROM  THE  WORLD’S  BEST  STRAINS 

14-  varieties.  Matings  sired  by  pure-bred  Males  from  the  World’s  finest  Trapnested  Egg  Strains.  Dams  of  high 
production,  250  to  302  egg  lines,  l’ark's.  Burroughs.  Fishel,  Sheppard,  Dustin.  Pape  and  others  of  similar 
famous  breeding. 

I  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  give  you  personal  service.  Prices  reasonable.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Kef:  Commercial  Bank.  Dun  or  Bradstreet, 

ORDER  NOW  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES— EFFECTIVE  MAY  15  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns:  Aneonas . .  $5.50  $10.00  $46.00  $  90.00 

Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks;  S.  &  It.  C.  Reds:  Blk.  Minorcas .  6.50  12.00  55.00  110.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes ;  Buff  Orpingtons:  Buff  Minorcas .  7.00  13.00  62.00  120.00 

Imported  Barron  Leghorns;  Wh.  Minorcas:  Park’s  Rocks .  8.00  15.00  67.00  125.00 

Heavy  Mixed,  $10  per  100:  Light  Mixed,  $8  per  100:  W.  P.  Ducklings,  25c  each. 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  if  desired  (pay  postman  on  delivery).  FRLL  Illustrated  Catalog  tells  all  about  our  big  size 
Winter  Laying  Chicks  and  protits  you  can  make  with  them.  Send  for  jour  copy. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C  O  D  Send  on,y  51-00  and  pay 

n  1  L.  rs.  O  L.  KJ.  U.  Postman  the  balance 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices  Ship¬ 
ment  made  any  time  jou  wish.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh..  Br. &  Buff  Leghorns.  S.C.M.  Aneonas..  $3.00  $5.50  $10  $46.00  $  90 
Bd-  &  Wh.  Rocks.  S.C.  &  R.C.R. I.  Reds,  Bl.  Min.  3.50  6.50  12  55  00  110 

White  W’yandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.75  6.75  13  57’ 00  115 

Jersey  Black  Giants . : . •. .  5.00  9.50  IS  87  50  170 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8  38  00  75 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks .  3.25  6.00  11  50  00  97 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  1  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKSS^'™ 

o!  one  hundred  ordered.  June  and  July  hatched  chicks. 
Leghcrns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black — $10.00  per  100; 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Aneonas,  $12.00  per  100; 
White  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  $14.00  per  100. 
May  $2  more.  Aug.,  $2  more.  Sept.,  $4  more.  Custom 
hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs, 
Mixed  broiler  chicks.  Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy,  12c; 
All  Heavy,  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C.O.D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
husky,  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Postage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone 
1603  or  1604. 


BABY  CHICKS  9RDER  direct  from 

1  this  ad.  and  save  time. 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns....  $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 
Aneonas  &  Black  Leghorns  2.75  5.25  10  00  47.50  90 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50  110 

Col.  Wyan.  &  R.  I.  Reds  3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  3.00  5.75  11.00  52.50 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.25  4.25  8.00  3B.75  75 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
Hatchery  Chicks  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
For  Greater  Profit  Port  Trevorton,  Penna.  Box  A 


BABY 

CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery 
write  for  freer1  p 
circular. 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $10  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns . .  9  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . . .  12  per  IDO 

S.  C.  Red.. . . .  12  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed . .  10  per  100 

Light  Mixed .  8  per  100 

500  lots  Vic  less:  1000  lots  ic  less. 

guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Before 
BUYING 
LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Get  our  circular  of  a  Tan- 
cred  Strain  Single  Comb 
A\  White  Leghorns.  Every 
chick  hatched  from  our 
own  breeders.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction. 
ADRIAN  DeNEEF.Sodus.N.Y. 


TURKEYS 


TURKEYS— Bming  Eggs  or  Baby  Turkeys  from  Esben- 
shade’s  Famous  Bronze  Strain  is  an  economical  way 
to  improve  jour  stock  at  minimum  cost.  Guaranteed. 

Catalog.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  A,  Ronks.  Pa. 


CHIX  FROM  LARGE  BREEDERS 

Summer  Prices  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns.  $10  $47.50  $  90 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns _  10  47.50  90 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _  12  57.50  110 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds . . .  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  Chicks . . . . .  8  37.50  OZ 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and  egg  pro- 
.  duction.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay.  Send 
W  for  literature.  It's  free.  Tells  all  about 
our  great  egg  machines. 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm, 

CHIX  BOX  T  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BABY  CHIX 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Barred  Rocks .  .  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

Tahcre'd  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mixed .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices. 

FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No.  120 

MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Barron  &  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  &■  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed  $8.  Heavy  Mixed  $10.  Our  chicks  are 
properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all 
breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY.  McAlisterville, 
Pa.  R.  D.  No.  2.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  A  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN.  Three  years  blood 
tested  for  white  diarrhea  and  under  State  supervision. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Moderately  priced.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BYRON  PEPPER  &  SONS 

BOX  11,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


HEALTHY,  FREE 
RANGE  STOCK 


CHICKS,  8c  UP 

Rocks  -  Reds  -  Wyandottes  -  Leghorns  -  Mixed 
Circular  and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  12,  Millerstown,  Pm. 


( Continued  from  Page  17) 
than  thirty  days  old.  The  principal 
objection  to  this  proposal  on  the  part 
of  the  retailers  was  that  many  eggs 
purchased  by  them  as  “fresh”  would 
not  quite  meet  the  requirements  of 
grade  A  and  particularly  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  must  be  put  in  the 
“B”  grade  which  puts  them  in  direct 
competition  with  storage  eggs.  It  was 
suggested  that  a  “grade  B  fresh” 
might  be  added  to  the  proposed  grades 
but  this  proposal  did  not  receive  much 
support  on  the  theory  that  the  number 
of  grades  should  be  restricted  as  much 
as  possible  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  buyer. 

Shell  Treated  Eggs 

The  third  proposed  change  which  re¬ 
ceived  little  discussion  at  the  hearing 
is  that  eggs  preserved  by  treating  the 
shells  with  oil  or  any  other  substance 
may  be  sold  under  any  of  the  various 
grades,  but  if  they  are  sold  as  fresh 
eggs  they  must  be  designated  as  “shell 
treated”. 

Another  change  proposed  is  that  a 
retailer  be  permitted  to  purchase  eggs 
which  have  not  been  candled  and  can¬ 
dle  them  himself.  Under  this  regula¬ 
tion,  any  one  selling  eggs  not  pro¬ 
duced  on  his  own  farm  to  a  retailer 
would  be  required  to  either  mark  the 
grade  on  the  case,  or  if  they  have  not 
been  candled  to  state  on  the  invoice, 
“These  eggs  have  not  been  candled.” 
In  addition  the  invoice  must  designate 
the  eggs  as  “Cold  Storage”  if  they 
have  been  in  cold  storage  more  than  30 
days  either  within  or  without  the  state. 

Weight  of  Various  Grades 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  requiring  that  re¬ 
tailers  mark  the  weight  per  dozen  of 
eggs  sold.  Under  the  proposed  change, 
retailers  may  use  the  word  “large”  to 
describe  eggs  only  where  they  weigh 
not  less  than  24  ounces  to  the  dozen. 
If  they  use  the  term  “Medium”  they 
must  weigh  not  less  than  20  1-3  ounces 
per  dozen.  “Small”  eggs  may  weigh 
less  than  20  *4  ounces  per  dozen.  The 
sentiment  of  those  present  was  that  the 
proposed  changes  are  advisable  hut 
that  retailers  should  not  he  required  to 
state  the  weight  of  the  eggs  unless  the 
terms  mentioned  are  used  in  describ¬ 
ing  them. 

Every  one  present '  at  the  hearing 
stated  their  views  in  a  fair  manner 
and  although  on  one'  or  two  occasions  a 
slight  tone  of  bitterness  was  evident, 
in  general  everyone  seemed  to  be  look¬ 
ing  at  the  problem  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  best  interests  of  everyone  con¬ 
cerned.  Retailers  present  expressed 
the  feeling  that  the  grading  law  is  un¬ 
duly  hard  on  them  because  the  State 
Department  checks  up  on  their  sales 
and  holds  them  responsible  for  viola¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  original  source 
of  the  eggs.  There  was  a  strong  feel¬ 
ing  that  wholesalers  and  jobbers  or 
even  producers  should  he  held  account¬ 
able  for  the  grading  of  the  eggs  sold 
by  them. 

Eggs  a  Perishable  Product 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  pointed  out 
that  eggs  are  a  perishable  product  and 
that  they  should  receive  the  same  care 
as  butter  or  milk.  If  retailers  will 
give  them  this  care  they  need  not  fear 
that  eggs  will  deteriorate  below  the 
grade  for  which  they  are  purchased, 
providing  they  are  sold  by  the  retailer 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

While  the  law  specifically  states  that 
producers  are  not  required  to  candle 
their  eggs,  there  is  no  reason  why  far¬ 
mers  should  not  candle  them,  if  it 
seems  advisable  in  working  up  a  spe¬ 
cial  market  for  eggs  of  exceptional 
quality.  One  retailer  emphasized  a 
point  of  great  importance  to  eastern 
producers,  when  he  stated  that  eggs 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  are  graded  and 
packed  much  more  satisfactorily  than 
eggs  from  New  York  State  and  that 
eastern  producers  should  study  the 
markets  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
pack. 

Commissioner  Pyrke  stated  that  any 
changes  finally  decided  upon  would  not 
go  into  effect  until  July  1st,  but  that  it 
was  only  fair  to  all  concerned  that 
they  should  he  announced  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  to  give  all  concerned 
a  chance  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
them. 


Paint  the  Roosts 


The  Easy  Way 

to  Kill  Lice 

on  Poultry 


No  matter  how  big 
the  flock  or  how 
lousy,  only  a  small 
paint  brush,  a  can 

of  “Black  Leaf  40“ 

and  a  few  minutes 
time  for  “painting” 
it  on  top  of  the 
roosts  are  required 
to  rid  an  entire 
flock  of  body-lice. 
Do  away  with  old 

laborious  and  disagreeable  methods  of 

dusting,  dipping  and  greasing! 

Just  Paint  the  Roosts 
with  “Black  Leaf  40” 

About  a  half  hour  before  fowls  perch, 
“paint”  “Black  Leaf  40”  on  top  of 

roosts.  When  fowls  perch  .upon  roosts 
that  have  been  so  “painted”,  fumes  are 
slowly  released  that  permeate  the  feath¬ 
ers,  killing  the  lice.  The  treatment  is 
so  easy,  effective  and  cheap  that  poul¬ 
try  owners  need  never  be  bothered  by 
lice  on  their  flocks.  Think  of  the  time, 
labor  and  expense  that  this  method  saves! 
There  is  no  individual  handling  of  fowls. 

“Black  Leaf  40“  is  sold 
by  poultry  supply  dealers, 
druggists,  hardware  and 
seed  stores,  etc.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated  Louisville,  Ky. 


Black  Leaf  40 

WORKS  WHILE  CHICKENS  ROOST 


ToUNg: 

Portable 
Poultry 

Houses 


x8Ft."Amherst”,HoTr$6 


Summer  Shelters 

AIRY  —  DRY  —  SAFE  —  DURABLE 

By  all  odds  the  best  housing  for  growing 
stock.  Rugged  spruce  framing;  sides  and  ends 
covered  with  heavy  galvanized  poultry  netting. 
Roofing,  high-grade  2-ply  asphalt  laid  on 
boards  or  directly  on  framing.  10x10  ft.  roof 
hoarded.  $45.00;  not  boarded,  $35.00.  F.O.B, 
plant.  Other  sizes  quoted  on  request. 

FREE  CATALOG  illustrates  Poultry  Houses, 
Shelters,  Pigeon  Houses  and  Rabbit  Hutches. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO.  Randolph,  Mass. 


WENEchicks 

Quality  Chicks 
Priced  Low 

Our  May  prices  are  as  low  as  those  asked  I 
by  others  for  untested  stock.  Yet  every  chick  8 
comes  from  a  blood-tested  mating.  All  our  * 
Leghorn  matings  are  State-Supervised,  consist-  1 
ing  of  Hen  breeders  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more.  R 
Immediate  Delivery  50  100  500  a 

White  Leghorns,  Matings  B 

Select  . , . $7.50  $14.00  $65.00  « 

’‘White  Leghorns,  ■ 

Wene-Ells  Matings . .  9.00  17.00  80.00  ■ 

Rock-Wyandotte 

Broiler-Roaster  Cross .  7.00  13.00  60.00  ■ 

Straight  Rocks,  Reds,  ** 

Wyandottes  .  8.50  16.00  77.50  ■ 

*Wene-EUs  flocks  headed  by  pedigreed  200-egg 
Cockerels. 

All  Chick  Shipments  Sent  Postage  Prepaid  * 
— 100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets — State- Super- 
vised.  8-10  weeks.  June  and  July  deliveries.  ■ 

FREE  FOLDER  and  Mating  List  Mailed  g< 
on  Request.  « 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  fi 

Dept.  D,  Vineland,  N.  J.  ® 

Wm  ■■  am  mm m  mm  mm  mm  mm  WM  f  ® 


Baby  Chicks, 


WHY  TAKE  CHANCES /  X  of  the 

on  cheap  chicks  /  at  the 

when  you  can  get  f  M  Old  price, 

oar  STURDY  /  / at  the  old 

chicks  „/  Ag&./Stand  now 

17  years. 
Also 

STARTED 
CHICKS 


-9  ^ 

HIGHEST 
QUALITY 
STOCK  f 


Have  You  A  Farm  For  Sale? 
An  American  Agriculturist  class¬ 
ified  ad  costs  little  but  reaches 
over  150,000  readers. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  IS,  1929 
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FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BABY  CHICKS 

with  an  official  record.  Ask  for  our 
Baby  Chick  Book  describing  our  Pedi- 
greed  Cornell  Chicks  from  stock  that 
(Sky  y  c\  has  laid  from  200  to  312  eggs  in 
’  their  pullet  year  and  mated  to  breed¬ 
ers  that  have  averaged  over  200  eggs 
in  their  pullet  year.  Also  describes 
our  144,000  egg  hatchery  with  22 
years’  experience  in  hatching  Baby  Chicks.  Leghorns, 
Reds,  Bocks,  Wyandottes.  Minorcas,  and  Giants. 
The  home  of  better  Chicks  at  lower  cost. 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


D  A  DV  rUTflTC  hatched  by  the 
JL  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Bulf 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broil¬ 
ers  $10.00  per  100:  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n,  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass'n. 


200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

50  100  500  1000 

Single  Comb,  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks...... .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

Broiler  Chicks.  Heavy  Breed .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks,  Light  Breed .  5.00  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct,  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERYg“„AFIE\0N"p^: 


PENNA. 

“State 

Supervised” 

CHICKS 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  l’enna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  19th  year.  Get  our  low 
prices  on  Reds.  Rocks,  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  I.B.C.A. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE 

HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant) 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 

BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
utute  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas.  20,000 
weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free  range 
stock,  under  State  inspection,  100%  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40.  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

[13  Leading  Varieties — White  Leghorns,  Black  i 
i  Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds.  Wyandottes,  •  Hamburgs, 
[Speckled  Sussex,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

$9.00  per  hundred  and  up. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

[Lantz  Hatchery,  Tiffin,  Ohiol 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  largo  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  '  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


CHICKS 


Pure  bred.  Blood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns.  Anconas,  10c. 
Rooks,  Reds,  12c.  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  13c.  Black  Giants. 
I°c;  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

oeidelton  Farms,  YVashingtonville,  Pa. 

bred  to  lay  baby  chicks 

Barred  Rocks;  White  Leghorns  $10.00  per  hundred  for 
May  and  June  deliveries,  25  chicks  $2.75;  50  chicks  $5.25. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Milford, Del. 


R  SINGLE  COMB  o  vt-  ' 

hode  island  redo  f™nv 


Certified:  Tested  free 
B.W.D.  Males  from 
...  ,  200-300  egg  hens.  Pullets: 

started  Chicks;  3000  Baby  Chicks  weekly;  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A10,  HARTI.AND,  VT. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-100 
"Duck  News”  Free. 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  FALL 

eriil?  50Ur  wants  and  for  iu. 

^‘OCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Leghorns -Reds  -Rocks-Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS” 

New  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free 


Week  of 
May  20 


Grade  A . 

Special  Matings.. 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

$14.00 

16.00 


C.  R.  I. 
REDS 

$16.00 

18.00 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

$17.00 

20.00 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTE 

$20.00 

23.00 


After 
May  26 


Grade  A . 

Special  Matings.. 


12.00 

14.00 


15.00 

17.00 


16.00 

18.00 


18.00 

20.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


POPLAR  HILL,  FARM 

BOX  SB  WALLIN'CFOHD  CONN. 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys, 
Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas, 
for  mailing  list.  PIONEER  | 


•EIGENRAUCH  FARMS - 

RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


18™  YEAR 


breeding  White  Leghorns  for  size,  vigor  and 
heavy  production  of  large  White  EGGS. 
8,000  LAYERS  are  housed  on  our  farm. 


Our  Chick  Guarantee 

100%  satisfactory  arrival  on  the  exact  date  we  promise 
shipment.  Every  chick  sold  by  us  is  hatched  from  eggs 
laid  by  breeders  on  our  own  farm. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  on  Pullets  and  Chicks 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS  Dept.  G,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


%  Fairport  Qnalitij  Chicks 


are  Dreu  10  maite  money  lor  you.  otrong,  neaiiiiy*  vigorous  irom  the  world  s  best  \ 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  ^ 
_  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically  A 
culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds 
. :  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  notx> 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  r 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bos  44  Fairport,  N. 


Here:  Nearly  Everyone  Raises 
Full  Blooded  “AMERICAN”  Quality  Chicks 

Write  now  for  our  new  low  prices.  Your  opportunity  to 
get  our  special  flock  mating  chicks  at  utility  prices.  Chicks 
shipped  C.  O.  D.  Catalogue  and  prices  on  request.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  15  breeds.  Write  now. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Schwe^Iep’sTHORO-BREp 


1 1  'HEY  LIVE  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeder*  that  have 
»  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  LAY  because  they  are 
from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds,  Anconas,  Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons, 
White  Wyandottes.  tXC  and  opt  IOO*  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 
Member  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  “ 


BABY 

CHICKS 


SCHWEGLEITS  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton.  BUFFALO,  a  r 


Buy  CTUjCKA 


Cna  W  chicks  cost  ho  more  than  ordinary  chicks  from  the  average  Hatchery, 

m  IWl .  but  our  Quality  is  far  superior.  For  many  years  we  have  specialized  in 

j  Barrens.  We  import  direct  from  ^England.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Prepaid.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $3.00  $6.00  $1 1.00  $52.50  $100.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks;  Wh.  Wyandottes  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

All  stock  carefully  selected  for  size  and  health.  C.  M.  L.  chicks  mature  early  and  are  sure 

to  please  you.  Better  chicks  cannot  be  had  at  these  low  prices.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  BOX  40,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


25 

50 

100 

500 

White  Leghorns . 

. $2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $47.50 

Barred  Rocks . 

.  3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

.  3.25 

6.25 

12.00 

57.50 

Heavy  Mixed . 

.  2.75 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

Light  Mixed . 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

Peking  Ducklings . 

.  7.50 

14.50 

28.00 

Mixed  Ducklings . 

.  6.50 

13.00 

25.00 

John  Shadel  Hatchery 


McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Route  2, 


with  vim 
and  vigor 


CHICKS 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  years  experi¬ 
ence.  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  at  the  following  prices: 

PRICES  FOR  MAY 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

.  9c 

each— $  80.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 

.  9c 

"  80.00  “ 

1000 

Barred  Rocks . 

. 10c 

“  90.00  ” 

1000 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

. 12c 

”  110.00  “ 

1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas. 

. 12c 

“  110.00  “ 

1000 

H.  B.  Mixed . 

.  9c 

”  80.00  “ 

1000 

L.  B.  Mixed . 

.  8c 

"  70.00  " 

1000 

$1.00  will  book  your  order. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY 
LIVERPOOL,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.C.W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $10.00 

S.C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  10.00 

Barred  Rocks — Wm.  Nace’s  select .  12.00 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . 13.00 

Mixed  or  Broiler  Chicks .  7.00 

y%c  leu  in  500  lots.  lc  less  in  1,000  lots. 

25  ch-cfc-  add  2c.  50  chicks  add  lc.  Full  count. 
100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
Bank  reference.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write 
for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.  Dept.  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


C.O.D. 

Immediate  delivery.  Leghorns  $13 
per  hundred.  Hatched  from  healthy 
Mountain-Bred,  5  lb.,  tested,  2  and  3 
year  old  breeders.  Order  quick,  pay 
post  man  and  have  your  own  Heavy¬ 
weight  pullets  laying  in  five  months 
time.  Our  customers  do  it.  So  can 
you.  $63  for  five  hundred.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  A  postal  card  will  do. 

FARM  SERVICE 

^ TTOONE^PENNA.^ 

BABY  CHICKS 

PROMPT  DELIVERY— WILL  SHIP  C.O.D. 

50  100  500  1000 

White  and  Bd.  Rocks . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 


Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Wh.  Wyandotte; 

Itocks  or  Beds .  3.50 

Wh.  Leghorns 
Heavy  Mixed.. 

Light  Mixed.... 


.25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$130 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

ected 

free-range  flocks.  100% 

ar- 

rival. 

booklet 


Postpaid. 

FREE. 


Valuable 
Telling  all 


illustrated  96 -page 
about  poultry. 


The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns.... 

S.C.B.  &  Wh.  Rocks . 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds.... 

White  Wyandottes .  3.50 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.75 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  FarmRicHFfELo!  pa. 


$3.00 

$5.50  : 

$10 

$47.50  $ 

90 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

110 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

1 10 

3.50 

6.50 

12 

57.50 

110 

2.75 

4.50 

8 

37.50 

70 

TAKE  NOTICE 


75,000  CHICKS  for 
MAY  DELIVERY 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$3.00 

$5.50  $10.00  : 

$47.50 

$  90 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

1 10 

..  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

65.00 

..  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

.  2.75 

5.00 

9.50 

45.00 

85 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.. 

Barred  Rocks  or  Reds.. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  4.00 

Light  Mixed . -  2.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  arrival 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Pennsylvania  Co-Operative 
Leghorn  Farms 

Breeding  COCKERELS  with  RECORDS  to  303  EGGS. 
PURE  TANCRED-HOLLYWOOD-BARRON  STRAINS 
White  Leghorns— Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns — QUALITY 
EXTRAORDINARY  —  PRICE  WAY  DOWN  —  SHIP 
C.  O.  D.  Get  our  prices  ciuiek. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms, 
Box  314  Grampian,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds:  long,  deip, 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  tyoa 
and  egg  production. 

$10  Per  100;  $47.50,  500;  $90,  1000 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  T,  Richfield,  Pa 


CHICKS  8%c 

CLASS  A  CHICKS  at  low  prices,  also  pullets.  Special 
discounts.  Several  varieties.  No  money  down.  100% 
live  arrival;  postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

WYCKOFF  and  BARRON  STRAIN,  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  for  May  9c  each;  $80  per  1000.  Prepaid  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  19th  year.  Circular  free. 
$1.00  books  order.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY, 
Box  W,  Liverpool,  Pa, 
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The  Little 

Gld  was  taken  Jll  .  .  . 


d  A  Bell  System  Advertisement 

A  farmer’s  family  in  Pennsylvania 
had  guests  visiting  them  from  the 
city — a  man,  his  wife  and  a  young 
daughter.  Suddenly  the  little  girl 
was  taken  with  a  high  fever.  They 
rushed  to  the  telephone  and  called 
the  doctor  six  miles  away.  He 
jumped  into  his  car  and  came  im¬ 
mediately.  It  developed  that  if 
there  had  been  no  telephone  at 
hand  her  life  in  all  probability 
would  have  been  lost. 

The  telephone  is  a  dependable 
aid  in  any  emergency.  It  summons 
help  in  time  of  fire,  accident  or 
sickness.  It  calls  the  repair  man  in 
case  of  breakdown.  It  is  ne^er  too 
tired  to  run  errands  to  neighboring 
towns. 

And  whenever  there  is  something 
to  sell,  telephone  calls  will  find  the 
best  prices.  A  New  York  farmer  got 
$io  more  on  2.000  pounds  of  hogs  by 
telephoning  two  other  dealers  after 
one  had  made  him  an  offer.  A  Colo¬ 
rado  farmer  got  $300  more  on  a  car 
of  cattle  by  telephoning  the  Den¬ 
ver  market.  The  telephone  pays  for 
itself  many  times  over. 

The  modern  farm  home  has  a 
telephone. 


fVRPRUf 

5t°ve  and  NicKeu 

polish 


trade  mark 


Prevents  Rust 
Cleans  and  Polishes 

FYR-PRUF 

Stove  and  Nickel  Polish 

Absolutely  Fireproof,  Dustless  ~ 
Odorless ,  and  gives  a  Beautiful 
Luster  ~  Only  per  can  ~ 

at  all  dealers  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Q-uaranteed 

American  Agriculturist  Subscribers  have  the  special 
privilege  of  examining  this  new  policy  for  10  days. 

Policy  pays  $25  weekly  and  $1,000  to  $10,000  death 
benefit.  Special  features  covering  hospital  bills  and  any 
accident.  Send  for  "Facts  About  New  Policy.” 


E.  C.  Weatherby 

General  Agent 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Opportunities  for  Agents  in  Local  Communities 


WANTED 

Your  old  and  new  address  if  you  are  moving  this  Spring 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


What  League  Women  Did 

New  York  Trip  Gave  Chance  to  Study  Markets 

. 


Sickness  and  Accident  NEW 

Protection  for  $10  a  year 


COMING  to  the  city  did  not  mean  a 
late  rising  hour  for  the  Dairymen’s 
League  women  who  came  to  New  York 
on  the  market-visiting  expedition  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Quackenbush  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Mrs.  Hope  B.  Minor, 
field-worker  of  the  League’s  Home  De¬ 
partment.  The  program  began  April 
29th  thus:  4:45  A.  M. — leave  hotel, 


INFANT’S  DRESS 
No.  1675  is  a  cunning 
little  froclc  made  up 
on  good  quality  white 
lawn  and  stamped  for 
embroidery.  It  can  be 
obtained  in  either  six 
months  or  one  year 
size.  Price  75c,  post¬ 
paid.  Ten  cents  extra 
will  bring  our  new 
catalogue  of  materi¬ 
als  stamped  for  em¬ 
broidery,  pillows, 
aprons,  scarfs,  lunch¬ 
eon  sets,  vanity  sets, 
pillow  cases  and 
other  novelties.  Ad¬ 
dress  Embroidery  De¬ 
partment,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4 th 
Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


5:00  A.  M. — arrive  Pennsylvania  Pro¬ 
duce  Terminal  where  southern  fruits 
and  vegetables  arrive.  And  on  through 
the  entire  day  until  evening — when  all 
were  ready  to  rest — every  minute  was 
filled  with  visits  to  markets,  with  the 
business  of  eating  and  finally  by  a 
sight-seeing  trip. 

The  second  day  did  not  begin  quite 
so  early  but  was  just  as  full  when  it 
did  begin.  It  began  with  a  trip  to  the 
United  States  Appraisers  Public  Stores 
where  imports  some  years  amount  to 
$400,000,000.00.  B.  Altman’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  on  Fifth  Avenue  was  the 
next  stop.  The  working  departments 
of  the  store  other  than  the  selling  de¬ 
partments  were  visited,  the  shipping 
room,  the  power  room,  the  cold  stor¬ 
age,  and  the  store  hospital.  The  store 
entertained  the  party  at  luncheon  at 
which  time  the  problems  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  the  selling  in  a  big  store 
were  explained  by  the  merchandising 
and  personnel  managers,  respectively. 

The  Commodore  Hotel  kitchen  was 
visited  as  an  example  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  necessary  for  such  a  large  dis¬ 
penser  of  food. 

Altogether  three  very  full  days  were 
spent  visiting  all  kinds  of  markets, 
poultry,  egg,  milk,  fruit,  produce,  meat 
and  fish.  A  bank  was  included  as  a 
proper  feature  of  such  a  trip  intended 
to  show  the  receiving  end  of  farm 
products. 

What  a  story  the  League  women  will 
have  to  tell  when  they  appear  before 
their  respective  locals  with  reports  of 
the  trip!  And  for  the  members  who 
stayed  at  home,  a  trip  by  proxy  is  next 
best  thing  to  going  one’s  self.  Of 
course,  the  object  of  such  a  trip  was  to 
give  an  understanding  of  market  con¬ 
ditions.  The  program  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  for  dairymen  in  this  section 
makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  for 
them  and  their  good  wives  to  under¬ 
stand  the  market  they  serve. 

Those  attending  the  marketing  trip 
were : 

Mrs.  Lowell  Huntington,  Westford, 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Jesse  I. 
Carrier,  Fulton,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.; 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Smith,  New  Milford,  Susque¬ 
hanna  County,  Pa.;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Razey, 
Avoca,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  L. 
T.  Truex,  Gelatt,  Susquehanna  County, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  James  Blair,  Mansfield, 
Tioga  County,  Pa. 


us  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  useless 
and  which  makes  housekeeping  diffi¬ 
cult. 

I  was  recently  called  upon  to  help 
dismantle  a  house,  where  a  family  had 
lived  for  forty  years.  It  was  a  sad  ex¬ 
perience,  also  a  big  job.  Dusty  piles  of 
old  magazines,  useless  school  books 
hopelessly  out  of  date,  broken  toys 
which  once  belonged  to  children  long 
since  dead,  baby  clothes  too  antique  to 
be  of  any  use,  other  clothing  fit  for 
only  the  rag  man,  and  boxes  of  old 
letters,  which  no  one  dared  to  burn 
without  examining.  Days  were  spent 
sorting,  and  nearly  all  went  to  the  rag 
man. 

While  I  toiled,  I  solemnly  vowed  a 
vow  that  no  one  would  ever  be  required 
to  do  this  for  me. 

Grimly.  I  have  carried  out  the  reso¬ 
lution.  Nothing  has  been  destroyed 
which  will  be  of  use  to  me  or  my  de¬ 
scendants  for  I  firmly  believe  in  per¬ 
petuating  family  records,  but  much 
which  had  a  sentimental  value  to  me 
only  has  disappeared. 

One  can  usually  find  a  mother,  clever 
with  her  needle,  who  is  glad  to  have 
the  contents  of  hand  boxes  and  trunks; 
failing  this,  there  are  organizations 
who  gladly  take  articles  which  they  re¬ 
pair  or  remake  and  give  or  sell  for  a 
small  price  to  needy  folks. 

Old  letters  worth  saving  and  all 
papers  of  value  or  interest  have  been 
arranged  and  labeled.  Last  but  not 
least,  I  have  compiled  lists  of  all  these 
articles.  Each  box,  trunk  or  drawer 
has  its  list;  making  it  unnecessary  to 
search  for  any  desired  article. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  task;  often 
I  have  been  torn  by  the  desire  to  keep 
some  useless  thing,  but  it  is  over  now. 
My  house  is  in  better  order  and  easier 
kept  that  way  and  I  have  been  brave 
enough  to  do  it  for  myself. 

When  that  inevitable  break  comes, 


NO.  5175— A  quilted  bag  is  the  last  word 
in  smart  sophistication  and  quilting  is  so 
easy  to  do.  This  bag  is  of  fine  quality 
tan  silk  and  rayon  faille  taffeta,  and  the 
package  includes  material  for  the  straps 
and  clasp,  wire  frames  already  packed 
and  covered,  wooden  button,  fastener, 
floss  and  padding  for  quilting.  Price, 
$1.10.  Address  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


the  dear  ones  left  behind  have  enough 
sorrowful  tasks  and  this  extra  burden 
should  not  be  required  of  them. 

Country  Contributor. 


I  Learn  a  Lesson 

BEING  human,  I  quite  frequently 
wish  I  had  more  of  this  world’s 
goods;  except  at  house  cleaning  time 
when  I  decide  I  have  far  too  much. 

Most  of  us  like  some  types  of  animal 
are  acquisitive,  and  we  gather  and 
tuck  away  many  articles,  treasures  to 


Do  You  Know  That — 

Many  wild  plants  in  New  York  state 
make  excellent  salad  or  cooked  greens. 
Among  these  are  dandelion,  live-for¬ 
ever,  marsh  marigold,  watercress,  ana 
wintercress. 

*  *  * 

Cotton  and  sateen  prints  and 
checked  or  novelty  linen  are  smart 
materials  for  nursery  or  school  room 

wear  this  spring. 

*  *  * 

Fine  steel  wool  will  remove  starch 
or  rust  from  the  iron. 

*  *  * 

Eggs  are  most  digestible  if  cooked 
at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling1 
point. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

How  High  Would  You  Grade  Yourself  by  This  Score? 


21  (581) 


TO  do  some  very  important  research 
work  in  chemistry  several  young 
men  have  been  picked  out  all  over  the 
United  States.  These  young  men  are 
to  study  and  experiment  still  more  and 
they  are  expected  to  discover  facts 
about  chemistry  which  may  revolution¬ 
ize  industries  altogether.  The  basis 
upon  which  these  people  were  chosen 
shows  how  much  importance  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  various  qualifications  of  a 
man  hoping  to  do  a  thorough  research 
job.  These  points  were  compiled  by 
studying  nearly  70  corporations  to  as¬ 
certain  the  qualities  upon  which  they 
base  promotion  and  employment. 

To  him  who  thinks  that  success  is  a 
matter  of  luck,  this  may  be  something 
of  a  revelation. 

1— Health  (7.8). 

2— Creative  ability  (13.7). 

3 — Book  ability  (7.3). 

4— Intellectual  honesty  (11). 

5 — Perseverance  (8.9). 

6— Faculty  of  observance  (10.1). 

7 — Enthusiasm  (8.9). 

8— Conduct  (7.8). 

9 — Character  (9.2). 

10— College  standing  (15.3). 

Even  if  the  item  “college  standing’’ 
has  to  be  left  off  the  score,  “school 
standing”  might  take  its  place.  I  like 
that  term  “intellectual  honesty”.  No 
excuses,  no  alibis,  just  seeing  things  as 
they  actually  are — it  is  a  great  help  in 
tracing  out  why  things  happen  and 
how  they  may  be  improved.  If  you  are 


making  a  score  for  grading  yourself 
and  others,  how  would  you  change  this 
one? — AUNT  JANET. 


Tested  Recipes 


4  eggs 

1  lb  brown  sugar 

swani 


Decidedly  Youthful 


Black  Walnut  Cakes 

1/3  cup  blanched 

_  __  — , -  almonds 

iy2  teaspoons^ vanilla  iy2  cups  flour 
1  cup  black  walnut  pinch  salt 
meats 

Beat  eggs  and  sugar  until  quite  light 
and  spongy,  then  put  in  saucepan  and 
set  within  another  one  of  boiling  water. 
Stir  steadily  ten  minutes,  and  remove 
from  fire,  sifting  in  flour  and  baking 
powder  together.  Set  back  in  boiling 
water  and  continue  to  stir  until  the 
flour  is  well  blended,  about  six  minutes. 
Remove  from  fire,  add  vanilla  and  nut 
meats,  mixing  well.  Turn  out  into  a 
medium  size  warm  (but  not  hot) 
greased  biscuit  pan,  and  bake  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  When  done,  take  from 
oven,  cut  in  small  squares  but  do  not 
remove  from  pan  until  quite  cold.  To 
be  iced  or  not'  as  desired. — Roberta 
Symmes. 

This  “butterless,  milkless  cake”  is 
quite  a  boon  to  housewives  in  the  off 
season  when  milk  and  butter  are  apt  to 
be  scarce.  This  makes  a  rather  “chewy” 
cake  but  is  good  nevertheless. 

Pineapple  Nut  Filling  for  Cake 

2  lbs.  crushed  pine-  2(4  cups  sifted  confec- 
apple  tioner’s  sugar 

1(4  cups  rolled  pecan  2  egg  whites 

meats  1  tablespoonful  lemon 

juice 

Put  unbeaten  egg  whites  into  bowIK 
stir  in  sugar  slowly  until  mixture  forms 
thick  paste.  (A  little  more  or  less 
sugar  may  be  required).  Add  lemon 
juice  and  carefully  drained  pineapple 
and  nuts.  Use  half  the  amount  for  one 
layer. — Roberta  Symmes. 

Press  the  pineapple  as  dry  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  using,  otherwise  the  cake  is 
apt  to  be  soaked. 

*  #  * 

Pecan  Muffin  Cakes 
1  cup  brown  sugar  2  eggs 
1  cup  coarsely  ground  (4  teaspoon  vanilla 

pecans  y2  teaspoon  baking 

y2  cup  sifted  flour  powder 

Beat  eggs  very  light  add  sugar  by  de¬ 
grees,  beating  until  smooth.  Add 
vanilla,  then  flour  and  baking  powder 
sifted  together.  Add  nuts  just  before 
putting  in  oven.  Bake  in  well  greased 
muffin  rings  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  When 
cold  ice.  This  turns  out  a  dozen  cakes. 
— Roberta  Symmes. 

Where  pecans  are  plentiful  any 
housewife  would  like  to  use  this  recipe 
often.  It  makes  such  a  good  whole¬ 
some  dessert  to  tuck  into  lunch  boxes 
or  to  have  handy  for  serving  friends. 


room  except  one  window;  place 
poison  in  light  near  this  window. 

Pyrethrum: — Persian  insect 
powder  and  bulach.  Sprinkle  lib¬ 
erally  at  night  in  unused  rooms. 
Sweep  up  in  morning. 

Formaldehyde: — 1  part  for¬ 
maldehyde  to  10  parts  water. 
Place  in  saucers. 

Bichromate  of  Potash: — 1  part 
bichromate  to  2  parts  water.  Place 
in  saucers. 


Bungalow  Apron 


design  No.  2777  with  its  snappy  belt 
®  an<i  Peter  Pan  collar  is  very  girlish 
youthful  for  classroom  or  sports 
®r-  Striped  rajah,  cotton  broadcloth, 
<U]n0l1°rePe  or  jersey  and  the  sheer  tweeds 
tmn  ** e  ideal  for  such  a  pattern.  The 
Zltern  cuts  in  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18  and  20 
in  Is'  Size  1®  requires  1%  yards  of  40- 
j;  ,  material  with  (4  yard  of  Tl-inch 
y  it  material  and  1  yard  of  40-inch  dark 
serial.  PATTERN  PRICE  13c. 

ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
l  attern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
frectly  and  inclose  with  remittance 
stamps  or  coin  (although  coin  is 
nt  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of 
toepnew  fashion  catalogues  and  send 
Pattern  Department,  American  Ag- 
Cit  Ur*St’  ^61-4th  Avenue,  New  York 


How  to  Control  Household 
Pests 

House  Flies 

The  house  flies  carrier  of  disease, 
hence  a  menace  to  health. 

Prevention. 

1.  Do  away  with  breeding  places 
of  maggots  in  manure  piles,  chick¬ 
en  yards,  privy  vaults.  Build  fly- 
proof.  Destroy  maggots  with 
kerosene,  borax,  chloride  of  lime, 
hellebore,  iron  sulphate. 

2.  Screen  all  windows  and  doors, 
especially  kitchen  and  dining 
room. 

3.  Absolute  cleanliness  in  house. 

4.  Keep  food  and  garbage  con¬ 
tainers  tightly  covered. 

5.  Store  no  soiled  papers  and 
cloths. 

Extermination. 

1.  “Swat  the  fly”. 

2.  Sticky  flypaper. 

3.  Fly  traps — various  good 
types.  A  good  home-made  trap 
consists  of  a  cup  or  can  on  the 
end  of  a  stick  with  hot  soapy 
water  in  cup;  hold  under  flies  on 
ceiling. 

4.  Natural  enemy  is  the  centi¬ 
pede. 

5.  Poisons:  to  get  best  results 
from  these  remedies,  darken  the 


BUNGALOW  APRON  No.  2727  is  a  fine 
protector  to  the  housewife’s  clothing.  The 
skirt  completely  covers  the  dress  and  the 
apron  is  easily  donned  and  doffed  again. 
Printed  cretonnes ,  percales,  or  checked 
ginghams  are  lovely  for  this  useful  gar¬ 
ment.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  large, 
medium  and  small.  The  medium  size  re¬ 
quires  2%  yards  of  30-inch  material  tvith 
4%  yards  of  binding.  PATTERN  PRICE 
13c. 
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Extra  help  for 
washing  m^hines 

O f  course, washing  machines  are  won¬ 
derful  aids  to  washing.  And  you’ll  find 
Fels- Naptha  is  a  wonderful  help  to 
any  washing  machine !  It  gives  extra 
help  in  any  washing — for  it  brings  two 
active  cleaners.  Plenty  of  naptha  and 
good  golden  soap,  blended  by  our  ex¬ 
clusive  process,  and  working  hand- 
in-hand  to  loosen  even  stubborn  dirt 
and  wash  it  away.  Whether  for  wash* 
ing  machine,  tub  or  boiler — 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS -NAPTHA 

ORDER  A  TEN-BAR  CARTON  TODAY 


$10,000 

Protection  Against 

ACCIDENT 

and 

SICKNESS 

For  A|A  „  No  Dues  or 

Only  Vvdli  Assessment* 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

$10,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  $25  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  hills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  etc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don’t 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  coupon  today  for  free  descriptive  literature. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

(of  Chicago) 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y- 

Name  _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City  and  State  . . . . . . _ 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  Local  Territory 


Insure  against  Skin  Troubles 

by  daily  use  of 

Cuticiira  Soap 

Assisted  by  Cuticura  Ointment 

Sold  Every where  2->c.  each 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


the  Gnintiyj 


The  Abner  Carbide  Gas  Generator  an¬ 
swers  the  question  of  proper  light  for 


your  farm  home. 

Carbide  light,  the  perfect  light,  is  now 
perfectly  produced. 

Thousands  of  farmers  have  found  this 
method  of  lighting  their  home  and  out¬ 
buildings  the  most  modern,  efficient,  con¬ 
venient,  safe  and  economical. 

The  Abner  Pit  Generator  installed  outside  in  the  ground  requires  attention 
only  a  few  times  a  year.  It  is  simple  and  fully  guaranteed.  It  is  used  for  Cook¬ 
ing  and  Ironing  also. 

Our  “Two-in-One”  folder  tells  all— ITS  FREE. 

Get  it  today  with  o  ur  latest  catalogue. 
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The  Plains  of  Abraham—^  James  OIiver  curWOOd 


THERE  was  a  point  on  the  ancient 
Indian  trail  over  and  beyond  Ton¬ 
teur’s  Hill  where  a  narrow  path  made  by 
generations  of  Caughnawaga,  Algon¬ 
quin,  and  Ottawa  feet  ran  close  to  the 
edge  of  a  precipitous  height  with  miles 
and  miles  of  glorious  country  under 
it.  This  valley  lay  to  the  westward 
and  was  rich  with  deep  forests  and 
glimmering  lakes,  a  quietly  slumbering 
land  filled  with  mystery  and  beauty 
and  with  seldom  the  smoke  of  an  In¬ 
dian  camp  fire  rising  out  of  it.  It  was 
a  fortunate  valley  in  many  ways,  for 
it  was  far  enough  from  the  Richelieu 
to  escape  the  desecration  of  white 
men’s  axes,  too  near  to  the  long-houses 
of  the  Mohawks  for  the  safety  of  the 
red  hunters  of  their  enemies  from 
above  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  too  close¬ 
ly  a  part  of  the  French  and  their  allies 
to  be  more  than  adventurously  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  hunting  parties  of  the 
Six  Nations.  So  it  had  lain  for  many 
years  in  peace  and  silence.  Yet  count¬ 
less  eyes  must  have  looked  upon  it  in 
the  centuries  that  had  gone  by,  for 
on  its  valleyward  side  the  shelving 
rock  was  worn  smooth  by  those  who 
had  rested  there  to  gaze  down  into 
its  forbidden  lure,  where  life  would 
have  been  so  pleasant  to  live. 

Viewed  from  where  Catherine  and 
Henri  paused  to  rest,  the  valley  under 
them  was  a  huge  oriental  rug  of  greens 
and  golds  and  blacks  and  silvers — 
greens  where  the  meadows  ran  in  and 
out  and  the  hardwoods  were  bursting 
into  tender  leaf,  golds  where  the  slant¬ 
ing  sun  struck  floods  of  yellow  light 
upon  poplars  and  birch,  blacks  where 
the  thick  evergreens  grew  in  deep 
masses  of  darkening  gloom,  and  sil¬ 
vers  where  the  still  waters  of  three 
small  lakes  gleamed  with  the  warm 
splendour  of  jewels. 

As  Henri’s  eyes  rested  upon  the 
pleasant  scene,  he  told  the  story  of 
Jeems,  and  he  was  still  chuckling  over 
the  humour  of  what  had  happened 
when  he  discovered  the  clouded  and 
serious  look  in  Catherine’s  face. 

“It  is  what  I  have  been  guessing  of 
late,”  she  said,  and  there  was  no 
laughter  in  her  voice.  “Madame  Ton- 
teur  hates  me  and  she  has  been  train¬ 
ing  Toinette  to  hate  Jeems!” 

“What  are  you  saying?”  cried  her 
husband.  “Madame  Tonteur  hate  you! 
It  is  impossible.  Of  all  people  in  the 

world  not  to  like - ” 

“I  am  the  one,”  said  his  wife.  “And 
you,  poor  Henri,  with  your  foolish  no¬ 
tion  that  everyone  must  love  us,  have 
never  been  able  to  guess  the  truth. 
She  hates  me  so  much  that  she  would 
like  to  poison  me,  and  not  being  able 
to  do  that,  she  has  turned  little  An¬ 
toinette’s  mind  against  Jeems.” 

“You  went  in  to  see  her  to-day!” 
“Yes,  because  I  am  a  woman.” 

“She  cannot  hate  you!” 

“No  more  than  she  can  hate  bugs 
and  snakes  and  poison.” 

“But— Tonteur.  It  is  impossible,  I 
tell  you!  He  does  not  feel  that  way.” 

“No,  I  am  sure  he  does  not,”  said 
Catherine. 

“If  Tonteur  likes  us  and  treats  us 
so  well,  why  should  his  wife  dislike 
you?”  he  demanded. 

“First,  because  I  am  English.  You 
must  always  remember  that.  Though 
I  have  come  to  love  your  country  as 
dearly  as  my  own,  I  am  still  English, 
and  Jeems  is  half  English.  We  are  of 
a  people  who  are  your  country’s  ene¬ 
mies.  That  is  one  reason  why  she 
hates  me.” 

“And  there  is  another?” 

“Yes.  She  hates  me  because  her 
husband  sees  fit  to  look  upon  me  in 
a  kindly  way,”  answered  Catherine. 
She  was  ready  to  say  more,  but  the 
glad  laugh  which  she  loved  came  from 
Henri’s  lips,  and  in  a  moment  she  was 
tightly  held  in  his  arms. 

Then  he  thrust  her  from  him  with 


playful  roughness  and  pointed  down 
the  valley. 

“As  long  as  we  have  that,  what  do 
we  care  about  Madame  Tonteur  or 
all  the  rest  of  the  world?”  he  cried. 

“Let  it  fight,  I  say,  and  let  women 
like  Tonteur’s  wife  quarrel  and  hate 
if  they  must.  So  long  as  you  are  not 
unhappy  in  a  land  such  as  this  we 
look  upon  yonder,  I  would  not  trade 
my  place  for  all  the  kingdoms  on 
earth!” 

“Nor  I,  as  long  as  I  have  you  and 
Jeems,”  said  Catherine,  and  as  Henri 
turned  to  his  corn  again  she  added, 
“but  I  am  not  thinking  of  you  or  of 


our  place  often  and  bring  Toinette 
with  him.” 

“You  think  he  will  come?”  asked 
Henri  eagerly. 

“I  am  sure  he  will,”  replied  his  wife, 
and  now  t-hat  she  was  thinking  only  of 
Jeems,  she  was  glad  she  had  not  told 
her  husband  what  had  been  at  her 
tongue’s  end — the  secret  of  her  discov¬ 
ery  that  afternoon.  “He  will  come,”  she 
added,  “and  I  am  sure,  if  I  ask  him,  he 
will  bring  Toinette.” 

Henri  laughed  his  pleasure. 

“Tonteur  is  one  man  I  love,”  he  said. 

“He  is  a  man  made  to  love,”  agreed 
Catherine. 


Bringing  the  Story  Up  to  Date 

JEEMS  BULAIN  with  his  French  father  and  his  English  mother  lived  in 
colonial  times  near  the  border  between  Canada  and  the  English  col¬ 
onies.  Their  neighbor,  Tonteur,  is  their  friend  but  Madam  Tonteur  hates 
Catherine  Bulain  because  of  her  beauty  and  her  English  blood  and  tries 
in  every  possible  way  to  teach  her  daughter  Toinette  to  hate  Jeems  Bulain. 

Jeems  admires  Toinette  and  is  deeply  hurt  by  her  disdain.  He  hates 
Paul  Tasche,  Toinette’s  cousin  from  Quebec,  because  Paul  assumes  a 
superior  air  and  because  he  is  in  the  good  graces  of  Toinette. 

Catherine  Bulain  sees  and  understands  the  situation  to  which  her 
husband  is  blind.  Jeems  is  brooding  over  the  situation  as  he,  his  mother 
and  father  and  Odd,  his  dog,  walk  home  from  a  visit  to  Tonteur  Manor. 
Jeems  walks  ahead  and  sees  a  strutting  turkey  cock  whose  actions  re¬ 
mind  him  of  Paul  Tasche.  A  well  directed  arrow  brings  the  cock  to  earth, 
not  only  providing  an  excellent  dinner  for  the  next  day,  but  giving  Jeems 
a  comfortable  feeling  that  he  had  struck  the  first  blow  against  his  enemy. 


myself.  I  am  thinking  of  Jeems.” 

They  started  slowly  up  the  trail. 

“Madame  Tonteur’s  dissatisfaction 
with  me  has  been  amusing,  and  I  have 
had  my  innocent  frolics  out  of  it,  like 
to-day,  for  instance,”  she  continued  in 
silence  of  her  husband’s  pondering 
thoughtfulness.  “With  you  and  Jeems 
I  need  no  other  company  to  keep  me 
happy,  and  so  Madame  Tonteur’s  dis¬ 
like  has  caused  me  no  special  pain.  I 
have  even  liked  to  tease  and  plague 
her,  for  which  I  should  properly  feel 
shame.  To-day  I  let  my  braids  down, 
feigning  a  bit  of  headache  as  I  did  it, 
but  truthfully  to  let  her  see  how  long 
and  thick  they  are  and  how  skimpy 
her  own  hair  is,  for  she  is  only  a  little 
older  than  I.  You  should  have  heard 
her  sniff  when  her  sister  from  Quebec 
said  my  hair  was  beautiful  and  that 
it  would  be  a  crime  to  pomade  or 
powder  it.  I  may  be  wicked,  Henri, 
but  I  cannot  hold  myself  from  pester¬ 
ing  her  in  these  ways,  for  all  the 
trouble  she  has  taken  to  make  me  so 
distasteful  to  her  own  unreasonable 
self.  I  tried  so  hard  to  be  her  friend, 
but  when  at  last  there  ceased  to  be  a 
hope,  why,  I  began  to  see  the  humour 
of  it,  just  as  you  have  always  taught 
me  to  catch  the  whimsies  in  unpleasant 
things.  But  with  Jeems  and  Toinette 
— it  is  different.  He  has  dreamed  of 
her  for  a  long  time  and  has  made  her 
a  spirit  companion  in  his  adventures 
and  play.” 

Henri  looked  at  Catherine.  “I  know 
— I  can  see — I  was  stupid  to  laugh  at 
him  down  there.  But  Tonteur  laughed, 
too.  I  did  not  think  a  boy  so  young 
would  take  it  to  heart.” 

“A  child  is  like  a  woman,”  said  his 
wife.  “Both  are  more  easily  hurt  than 
man  ever  dreams.” 

“I  will  hurry  to  Jeems  and  tell  him 
how  sorry  I  am,  said  Henri. 

“You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,” 
replied  Catherine. 

“But  if  I  have  done  wrong - ” 

“You  will  keep  it  to  yourself — this 
once,”  decided  his  wife.  So  he  waited 
discreetly,  and  after  a  moment  she 
said,  “Henri,  I  know  that  Louis  Ton¬ 
teur  is  a  good  and  noble  man  and  that 
in  his  heart  is  a  great  loneliness  and 
want  of  something,  although  he  wor¬ 
ships  Toinette.  No  man  could  love  his 
wife,  even  with  her  blue  blood  and 
high  ways.  He  is  so  pitifully  lonely 
that  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  come  to 


“But — Toinette- 


-”  and  Henri  shift¬ 
ed  the  bag  of  milled  corn  to  his  other 
shoulder.  “If  Madame  Tonteur  says  no, 
what  then  ?” 

“Monsieur  Tonteur  will  still  bring 
her,”  replied  Catherine.  “That  is,  if  I 
tell  him  it  will  please  me  very  much, 
she  added,  smiling  up  at  him. 

“That  he  will!”  cried  Henri  confident¬ 
ly.  “He  will  bring  Toinette  if  you  look 
at  him  like  that,  ange!  But  if  he  does 
such  a  thing,  and  Madame  Tonteur 
protests,  and  he  dares  to  do  it 
again - ” 

“Possibly  she  will  accompany  him 
after  that,”  said  Catherine.  “It  may  add 
to  Madame  Tonteur’s  liking  for  me, 
Henri.”  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
for  they  had  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
woodland  open,  and  ahead  of  them 
Jeems  and  Odd  were  standing  over 
their  slain  turkey  cock. 

The  wild  hot  pride  of  youth  and 
achievement  possessed  the  lad  as  his 
father  and  mother  came  toward  him, 
and  like  a  bristling  gargoyle  on  four 
legs  Odd  stood  joyously  wagging  his 
stump  of  a  tail.  Here  was  triumph,  and 
the  boy’s  eyes  lighted  up  when  he  saw 
his  mother’s  interest  in  what  he  had 
done,  and  the  unfeigned  amazement  in 
his  father’s  face  as  he  dropped  his 
milled  corn  to  the  ground  and  looked 
down  upon  the  magnificent  turkey  cock 
with  the  feathered  arrow  transfixing  it. 

Catherine  regarded  her  boy  unob¬ 
served  by  the  two  whose  hunting  in¬ 
stinct  drew  their  eyes  to  the  fallen 
game.  Her  own  eyes  were  shining,  and 
after  a  moment  Henri  saw  what  she 
was  seeing  and  thinking  and  placed 
one  of  his  big  hands  tenderly  on  his 
son’s  slim  shoulder.  Yes,  Jeems  was 
like  his  mother  except  for  his  blond 
hair  and  gray  eyes,  and  in  these  two 
things  he  resembled  his  mother’s 
brother,  that  worthless,  wandering,  al¬ 
ways  fighting  and  forever  lovable  vaga¬ 
bond,  Hepsibah  Adams.  Henri’s  heart 
was  happier  at  his  wife’s  proud  con¬ 
templation  of  her  sen,  and  he  burst 
forth  in  praise  of  the  lad’s  exploit. 

“What  a  shot!”  he  cried,  bending  low 
to  examine  the  bird  and  the  arrow. 
“Straight  through  from  wing  to  wing 
as  clean  as  a  bullet — and  right  up  to 
the  shaft  of  the  feathers!  I’d  swear 
you  did  not  have  tljat  strength  in  your 
arm,  lad!  Yet  the  arrow  was  sped  from 


back  there  at  the  edge  of  the  open,  you 
say?  I  scarce  believe  it!  It  is  a  shot 
for  Captain  Pipe  and  White  Eyes  and 
Big  Cat,  and  not  for  you!” 

These  three  were  the  Caughnawaga 
Indian  friends  who  had  taught  Jeems 
to  shoot,  and  it  was  Captain  Pipe  who 
had  made  his  bow  of  choice  seasoned 
ash. 

They  went  on  as  the  sun  was  setting 
behind  the  wilderness,  and  the  golden 
pools  of  light  grew  dimmer  about  them 
and  shadows  grew  heavier  and  more 
velvety  dark  among  the  trees.  Because 
of  .this  approach  of  evening  with  all  of 
its  stillness  and  beauty,  an  instinct  born 
of  the  solitudes  made  the  four  travel 
so  softly  that  one  could  scarcely  hear 
the  footsteps  of  the  others.  The  sun 
was  not  yet  down  and  would  light  the 
western  sky  with  springtime  glow  for 
another  hour,  but  the  forest  through 
which  the  old  Indian  trail  wound  its 
way  had  grown  thick  and  gloomily 
vast,  so  that  it  made  a  dusk  like  night 
within  itself.  To  the  boy  and  the  dog 
this  timbered  country  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  seigneurie  and  their  home 
was  a  silent  and  mysterious  realm  of 
adventure,  a  place  filled  with  whispers 
of  mighty  things  to  happen,  and  with 
ghosts — ghosts  everywhere  of  promis¬ 
ing  and  lureful  things  of  which  neither 
was  afraid.  To  the  man  and  the  woman 
it  was  different,  for  to  them,  with  their 
experience  and  understanding,  the 
beauty  and  greatness  of  God  in  nature 
had  never  grown  common  or  old.  In 
this  great  forest,  with  its  age-old  trees 
and  battlemented  tops,  Catherine’s 
heart  beat  faster  and  her  soul  rose  to 
the  awe  and  majesty  of  spirit  which 
she  could  not  see,  but  which,  like  a 
warm  presence  closing  in  softly  about 
her,  she  could  clearly  feel.  Through  the 
woo'ds,  though  the  trail  was  narrow, 
she  walked  with  her  hand  in  Henri’s, 
and  for  half  an  hour  they  spoke  no 
word  except  in  whispers.  A  little  more, 
and  there  was  sky  to  see  again  witb 
its  glow  in  the  west,  and  then  small 
opens  and  scattered  maples  and  chest¬ 
nuts  and  beech,  with  green  meadows 
running  like  ribbons  between  them,  and 
at  last,  coming  to  a  broader  meadow 
that  looked  down  a  gentle  slope  into 
the  forbidden  valley  which  they  had 
viewed  from  Squirrel  Rock,  the  four 
saw  their  home. 

It  lay  in  a  sheltered  dip  which  was 
like  a  diminutive  child  of  the  larger 
valley,  a  low  and  cheerful  cabin  of 
peeled  logs,  with  more  windows  in  it 
than  a  cautious  man  would  have  had, 
and  with  a  huge  chimney  of  clay  and 
stone  at  the  end.  It  was  not  a  “rolled- 
up”  house,  with  logs  standing  endwise 
in  a  trench,  and  possibly  built  around 
the  stump  of  a  great  tree  which  could 
be  used  for  a  table  within,  but  a  home 
of  beauty  and  comfort  and  luxury,  as 
those  things  were  measured  on  the 
frontier,  and  the  best  that  Henri  Bulain 
could  build.  Catherine’s  love  for  this 
home  was  next  to  her  love  for  Henri 
and  her  boy.  From  its  windows,  whic 
were  unshuttered  against  foe  of  any 
kind,  she  could  look  east,  west,  north 
and  south  from  the  knoll  in  the  dip  on 
which  it  stood — south  and  east  ovei 
forbidden  valley,  where  every  morning 
she  could  see  the  sun  rising  over  tn 
Tonteur  seigneurie  and  Squirrel  Boc  ’ 
northward  up  the  slope  into  the  r  a 
depths  of  the  forest;  and  westward  ^ 
the  sinking  sun  where  lay  the  va 
reaches  of  unexplored  country  of  w 
Henri  Bulain  was  always  dreaming, 
and  toward  which  Jeems  was  heg 
ning  to  turn  wondering  and  some  i 
yearning  eyes  as  he  grew  oldei. 

But  Catherine  possessed  the  feI^lD.  er 
glory  which  would  forever  hoi 
men  folk  back.  Close  about  the  can 

( Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1. 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  at>- 
Dreviation  and  whole  number,  in¬ 
cluding  name  and  address.  Thus 
“J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  'eleven 
words. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be 
accompanied  by  bank,  references 


American  A  griculturist 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


POULTRY 


FOR  SALE:  Pups,  Shepherds,  Shepherds  and  Coach 

cross.  Parents  heelers  $5.00.  E,  A.  BRAWN.  Chester,  Vt. 

HURRY  if  you  want  a  trained  heelbiting  English  or 

Welsh  Shepherd,  also  young  pups  starting.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

BEAGLE  FEMALE  broke  papers  $30.00.  male  fox¬ 
hound  started  $15.,  male  rabbit-hound  running  good 
$20.,  extra  long  eared  female  fox-hound  $25.,  Skunk 
dogs  $10  to  $25.,  started  cooner  $15.,  Setter  partly 
broke  male  $20.,  Wire-haired  fox-terrier  male  $10.  Write 
wants,  dogs  exchanged.  JOHN  BILECKE,  North  Attle¬ 
boro.  Mass. 

AUCTION  SALE  May  30,  1929.  Tilbury’s  White 
Collies.  Cow  dogs,  Watch  dogs.  pets.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  life  time,  as  our  dogs  must  go.  Write  for 
full  particulars,  buy  at  your  own  price.  Immediate  reply 
to  all  inquiries.  Bids  must  reach  us  by  May  30.  TIL¬ 
BURY’S  WHITE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

FOR  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
L.  H.  HISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  llocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. _ 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS.  Grampian.  Pa. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Miuorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptions  ,ly  large  white  eggs. 
Two  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa, _ 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
xmtest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian.  l*a, _ 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — chicks — eggs — extraordin¬ 
ary  large  breeders — tine  color — record  layers — standard 
bred — low  price — Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. _ 

BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 
free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCIIER  BROS..  HATCH- 
ERY.  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. _ 

~ BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  Eggs  8  and  10  weeks 

old  Pullets  single  comb  White  Leghorns  only.  Write 
for  price.  ALTOONA  FARM,  R.  Neal  Marshall,  Hones- 
dale,  Pa.  R.  4.  _ 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Large  handsome 
heavy  layers.  Splendid  chicks,  right  prices.  INAVALE 
FARM,  R4,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. _ 

THOMPSON  STRAIN  BARRED  Rock  Chicks:  From 
healthy  free  range  stock  April — $12  per  100.  May  and 
June  $10  per  100  postpaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Hatching  eggs  $6  per  100.  Order  direct  from 
this"  add.  WEST  DENTON  IIATCBERY,  Denton,  Md. 

PULLETS — Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns  from 
four  and  five  lb.  breeders.  Three  to  ten  weeks  old, 
27c  and  up.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY 
FARM,  Leghorn  Blvd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. _ 

WOODS  IDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  chicks,  Tom  Bar¬ 
ton  S.C.  White  Leghorns  Imported  250-298  egg  strain 
Breeder  of  leghorns  for  28  years.  Catalogue.  DAVID 
hammond,  Cortland,  n.  y. _ 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns.  Frostproof  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE, 
Box  40.  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


CHICKS — PULLETS  From  Barron’s  White  Leghorns, 
Imported  annually  from  Barron.  England:  Big  females, 
long  bodies,  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


BIG  BARGAINS,  proven  males.  Buy  next  years  males 
now.  Egg  and  Apple  Farm  Ili-powered  Leghorns  lay 
large  white  eggs.  Order  pullets  early.  National  v  Head¬ 
quarters  Superior  egg  quality.  Free  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  A,  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS:  Get  the  best  chicks  for  the  money. 
Rocks  and  Reds  $10.00:  W.  &  B.  Leg.  $8.50.  mixed  $8.50 
prepaid.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  SUNNYSIDE  HATCH¬ 
ERY.  Liverpool,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $12;  Leg¬ 
horns,  $10 :  heavy  mixed,  $10 ;  light,  $8.  Delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 
C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

CHICKS  S.  C.  WHITE  Legs.  $9.00-100;  Barred 
Rocks,  $11.00-100;  Reds  and  White  Rocks  $12.00-100; 
Broilers,  $10.00.  I  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  All 
number  one  chicks.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND, 
McAlisterville,  Pa.,  Box  A. 


TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks,  hatched 
from  our  own  stock,  same  as  our  contest  leading  pens, 
carrying  three  generations  of  breeding  over  250  large 
eggs.  Also  Ringlet  Barred'  Rocks  and  Tompkins  Reds 
from  real  stock.  Every  mating  brooder  tested,  vitality 
and  livability  assured.  Duck  eggs,  11  breeds.  SHADY - 
LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS  SPECIAL  mating,  $16  per 
100.  L.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  S.  C.  $16  per  100  chicks. 
L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson.  N.  Y. _ 

BUFF  LEGHORNS  heavy  layers  $15  per  100  chicks. 
L.  W.  HAMBLIN,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS.  ANCONAS  10c,  Rocks,  Reds  12c, 
Brahmas  18c.  heavies  11c.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY, 
York,  Pa. _ 

S.  C.  CHICKS  White  Leghorns  from  my  own  flock 
$15  per  100.  L.  HAMBLIN.  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS  WHITE  KINGS  $2.50,  Carneus  $2.00, 
Homers  $1.25  per  pair.  Young,  healthy  good  workers. 
MRS.  C.  E.  HUBBARD,  Stafford,  N.  Y. 


90  VARIETIES.  Poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  dogs,  hares, 
ferrets,  parrots,  white  mice.  Free  folder.  Colored  de¬ 
scription,  60  page  book,  20  cents.  J.  A.  BERGEY7 
Telford,  Pa. 


PHEASANT  EGGS.  Unrelated  strain.  Ringneck  eggs 
$3.00  per  dozen,  $25.00  per  hundred.  Instructions  free 
with  orders.  JOHN  ECKERT,  Pine  Pheasant  and  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  East  Moriches,  Long  Island.  


S.  C.  WHITE  &  BROWN  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Strong  livable  chicks.  Low  prices. 
Write’  for  circular,  it’s  free.  2000  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets.  January  and  February  hatched,  ready  to  ship  $1.00 
each.  PERRY  POULTRY  FARM,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for  hatching, 
ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  KENNEL,  Atgien,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs.  10  for  $5. 
MRS.  FLOYD  MILLER.  Walton,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 


POULTRY 

T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  eggs.  $5. 
Free  range  stock.  HOMER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth.  Pa. 

W.  HOLLAND  HATCHING  EGGS.  From  Madison 
Square  Garden  winners.  MRS.  A.  H.  SMITH  Sodus, 

N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs.  Carefully  pack¬ 
ed.  insured,  prepaid.  $6.50  per  dozen.  ANNA  MEIER, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

2,000  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Day  Old  Turkeys  for 
June  delivery,  $95  a  hundred,  same  amount  booked  for 
May  delivery.  Circular.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM, 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys.  Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  10-$7.50.  Infertiles 
replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM.  Dansville.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE:  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  Duck 
eggs.  Pearl  Guineas  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stam- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  eggs,  quality  stock, 
high  fertility.  $5  for  10.  get  the  best.  EVANS  HONEY 
FARM,  R,  I,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 

POSTPAID  BEST  STRAIN  Mammoth  1’ekin  duck 
eggs  11  for  $1.50:  100  for  $11.  Jersey  Black  Giants 
eggs  10c  each.  RUPRACIIT  BROS.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  NORFOLK  BLACK  Turkeys  eggs  $10 
and  $12  dozen,  $75  and  $80  a  hundred,  day  old 
poults  after  May  20th  at  $1.25  and  $1.50  each.  MRS. 
DOROT1IA  BUSKIRK,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

ROOFING  PAPER.  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll.  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKEll  BROS.,  Millis,  Mass. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  NOW  Ready.  My  frost  proof 
Cabbage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown  plants.  Varieties:  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Golden  Acre  and  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market.  Prices  by  parcel  post  postpaid:  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Express:  1000,  $1.00;  5000,  $4.50; 
10,000,  $7.50.  Bermuda  Onion  plants  same  prices  as 
Cabbage  plants.  Roots  wrapped  in  moss  and  shipped 
promptly.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD, 
Tifton,  Ga. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY, 

Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Juneberry 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Hardy 
Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

PREMIER  OR  HOWARD  17  Strawberry  Plants  $1.00 
per  100,  $5.00  per  1000.  BASIL  A.  PERRY.  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. 

OLD  FASHIONED  HARDY  Flower  Plants.  Holly- 
hocks.  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Blue 
Bells.  Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines,  Monkshoods, 
Hardy  Carnations,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy 
Lilies,  Hardy  Phloxes,  Lupines,  Hardy  Pinks,  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  240  other  Perennials  that  will  bloom 
this  summer;  Pansies,  Asters,  Salvias,  Petunias,  Zin¬ 
nias,  Snapdragons  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants;  Berry  plants,  Asparagus  roots. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 

N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  $1.00  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00.  12  choice 
Dahlias  $1.00.  Catalogue.  20  ,  Evergreen  Trees  $2.00. 
GLADAHLIA  FARMS.  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


MASTODON  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
$2.00  per  100.  $15.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  out  tills 

Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
this  summer  and  fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. 

FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK — 36  pages.  45  illustrations. 
Describes  171  exquisite  varieties,  many  new.  Tells  how 
to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Col¬ 
lection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  G1LLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

-  

COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and  Rus¬ 
sets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We  pay 
freight.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS.  Joy  mixture  $2.50  per 
100;  Glad  mixture  $1.25  per  100.  Small  bulbs,  named 
varieties,  ten  kinds  $1.50  per  100,  delivered,  circular 
free.  BRANDON  GLADIOLUS  FARM,  Brandon.  Vt. 


SEED  CORN — West  Branch  Sweepstakes  for  sale. 
Greatest  ensilage  corn  grown.  Germination  98%  when 
tested.  $3.00  per  bushel.  A.  L.  WINTER  &  SON. 
Montoursville,  Pa. 

4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  Yellow  Jersey, 
Big  Leaf,  Up  River,  $1.50  per  1000.  Gold  Skin,  Red 
Nansemond,  Nancy  Hall,  and  Southern  Queen.  $1.75 
per  1000.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  ready  May  10th.  Field 
grown.  Catskill  Mountain  Snowball,  Long  Island 
Snowball,  Extra  Early  Erfurt  $4.50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50; 
200,  $1.50.  Cabbage  Plants  ready  May  10th.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  Glory,  Succession, 
Danish  Ballhead,  $2.00  per  1000.  500,  $1.50.  F.  W. 
ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


LORDS  GOLDEN  AGE  extra  early  yellow  sweet  corn. 
Good  size,  productive,  tender, 1  deliciously  sweet.  The  or¬ 
iginator  has  grown  it  ready  for  the  table  57  days  from 
planting.  $1,  quart:  $1.70,  2  quarts;  $2.50,  4  quarts; 
$4.50,  peck;  $6.50  half  bushel;  $12.00  bushel.  JAMES 
E.  LORD,  Stonington,  Conn. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap,  100,  90c: 
300,  $2.25;  500,  $3;  1000,  $5.  Premier — Gibson — Big  Joe 
— Cooper — Stevens  Late  Champion,  100,  $1;  300,  $2.50; 
500,  $3.50;  1000,  $6.  Everbearing,  Champion,  25.  75e; 
50,  $1;  100,  $1.50:  500,  $5;  1000,  $10.  Mastadon.  Ever- 
bearing,  25,  $1;  50,  $1.75;  100,  $3;  200,  $5;  500,  $S; 
1000,  $16.  Figure  each  variety  separate.  Write  for 
prices  on  Black.  Purple  and  Red  raspberry  plants.  Our 
plants  are  strictly  fresh  dug,  from  new  fields.  F.  G. 
MANGUS,  Maple  View.  N.  Y. 


SEND  $1  for  12  Labeled  Dahlias,  flowers  of  mar¬ 
velous  beauty,  all  colors,  regular  value  $3.50.  BOLTS 
DAHLIA  FARM,  Stepney  Depot,  Conn. 


CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS,  100-60c;  l,000-$4.00; 

5,000-$18.00.  Cabbage  plants,  100-40c;  l,000-$2.50; 

5,000-$10.00  prepaid.  E.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Bubach,  Corsican,  $1.25 
per  100  postpaid.  Delicious,  Warfield.  Dunlap.  $1.00  per 
100.  Free  circular.  W.  G.  SEUBERT,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


FINE  OUTDOOR  GROWN  Cabbage  Plants— 300,  75c; 
500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.50  prepaid.  5,000,  $5.00  expressed. 
Tomato  &  Onion  Plants  $1.50  thousand.  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  $2.50  expressed.  All  now  ready. 
Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  OLD 
DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Keep  the  Horses  Away  from  the  Hog  Feed 


By  Ray  Inman 


Q  ou  cankeep  horses 
and  cattle  from  spec  - 
ial  feed  for  hogs  you 
are  pasturing  in  the 
same  field 


Bet  some  steel  posts 
in  a  square,  100  feet 
around  the  ho  g 
feeders 


JUST  aminuteTNv 

Eller V-  i-r‘s  possible \ 

TO  KEEP  'VER  COW S 
AW’  MOSSES  OUTA  THE  / 
UOG  PEED  vj it HOUJ  / 


S  tretch  a  strip  of  fairly 
narrow  woven  wire 
around  posts  20"  from 


Q  his  williet  the  hogs 
in  and  keep  the  larger 
animals  out 
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The  Question  Box 


Editor’s  Note:  The  editorial  staff  of 
American  Agriculturist  is  always  ready  to 
aid  readers  by  answering  questions  on 
farm  problems.  Questions  are  answered 
by  personal  letter .  Only  questions  that  are 
of  general  interest  to  readers  are  printed 
so  it  is  necessary  that  all  letters,  be  signed 
with  your  full  name  and  address. 

Hens  Produce  Small  Eggs 

“I  am  having  trouble  with  my  flock  of 
White  Leghorn  hens  laying  small  eggs.  I 
have  two  year  olds  that  are  laying  more 
of  them  than  the  pullets.  I  am  feeding 
mixed  teed  twice  a  day,  wheat,  oats  and 
barley,  with  one  feeding  of  boiled  pota¬ 
toes  mixed  with  bran.  Do  you  think  there 
is  anything  in  the  way  I  am  feeding 
them  that  would  cause  them  to  lay  small 
eggs.” — F.  E.  L .,  New  York. 

O  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  re¬ 
lation  between  feed  and  the  laying 
of  small  eggs.  If  small  eggs  are  pro¬ 
duced  it  is  probably  due  to  one  or  two 
causes.  Either  the  hens  come  from  a 
strain  that  lay  small  eggs,  or  that  the 
pullets  were  not  matured  properly  be¬ 
fore  they  began  to  produce. 


is  it  necessary  to  waste  the  radio  fre¬ 
quency  tubes  by  running  them  when 
using  the  phonograph? 

THE  radio  set  must  be  designed  with 
all  its  current  requirements  taken 
into  consideration,  for  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  tubes.  With  some  tubes  re¬ 
moved  the  “B”  and  “C”  voltages  are 
upset  and  you  may  even  endanger  the 
rest  of  the  tubes  by  lighting  them  too 
brightly,  due  to  the  reduced  load  on 
the  transformers  supplying  the  light¬ 
ing  current.  As  the  “C”  voltages  are 
reduced  when  some  of  the  tubes  are 
withdrawn,  the  power  tubes  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  sufficient  grid  bias  and  the  hum 
and  improper  amplification  results.  You 
are  not  spending  much  extra  money, 
either  for  current  or  for  tubes,  by  hav¬ 
ing  two  or  ’  three  A.G.  tubes  lighted, 
even  though  not  used,  when  the  phono¬ 
graph  is  being  operated. 


Legumes  Increase  Yield  of 
Following  Crop 


A  Question  About  Radio 

I  have  a  phonograph  attachment  for 
my  electric  radio  receiving  set.  I  find 
that  I  can  remove  the  radio  frequency 
226  tubes  without  interrupting  the  phono¬ 
graph  music  although  the  other  tubes 
seem  to  get  a  little  brighter  and  there 
jeems  to  be  a  slight  hum  in  the  set  which 
can  be  heard  after  the  record  stops.  Why 


Do  you  know  any  figures  showing  the 
effect  of  a  crop  of  clover  on  succeeding 
crops? 

A  NUMBER  of  experiment  stations 
have  done  work  along  this  line. 
For  example,  the  Ohio  Station  found 
that  plowing  under  sweet  clover  for 
wheat  increased  the  yield  of  wheat 
nearly  one-half. 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


Not  How 
Cheap 

—but 

How, 

Good 


O  MAKE  your  money 
go  as  far  as  possible  is 
the  effort  of  every  suc¬ 
cessful  man.  You  cannot 
measure  what  you  get  for 
your  money  by  the  amount  you  pay.  Cheap  goods 
are  usually  a  total  waste  of  money.  To  buy  a  tool, 
for  instance,  because  it  is  “cheap”  often  brings  you 
little  more  than  the  trouble  of  taking  it  home,  using 
it  a  few  times  and  then  having  to  go  buy  another — a 
waste  of  the  cost  of  the  first  one.  The  expenditure 
of  a  few  cents  more  in  the  first  place  would  have 
provided  you  with  an  article  that  would  give  you  a 
long  period  of  service,  save  your  time  and  trouble  and 
give  you  real  satisfaction.  It  is  this  idea  of  giving 
satisfaction  that  is  back  of  every  sale  made  to  you 
at  a  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store  that  makes  it  so 
wise  for  you  to  trade  there — where  quality  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices  brings  you  genuine  thrift  and 
economy. 


You  will  need  tools  to  carry  out  your  summer 
building  and  repairing  needs.  Get  the  quality 
kind  at  a  real  saving  at  your  nearest  “Farm 
Service”  store. 


Look  for 

this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


AttmScuftce 
Hardware 
Stores 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  personal  help 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases!^ 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


FINE  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE* and  Onion  Plants— 
Copenhagen  Market,  Ballhead,  Wakefields,  etc.  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1000.  $2.50;  Prepaid.  10.000,  $10.00 
Expressed.  Tomato  Plants — 300,  $1.50;  500.  $2.00;  1000, 
$3.50  Prepaid.  10.000,  $15.00  Expressed.  Pepper  &  Sweet 
l’otato  Plants— 500,  $2.50;  1000.  $4.00  Prepaid.  10.000, 
$25.00  Expressed.  Transplanted  Tomato  and  Peppet 
Plants  100,  $1.50;  500,  $5.00;  1000,  $8.00;  5000,  $35.00. 
Good  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Ya. 


DAHLIAS.  ASSORTED  not  labeled.  $1.  a  dozen 
prepaid.  ANER  L.  SMITH,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  BANTAM  CORN ;  Improved,  grown  from 
Hill  selected  seed.  $5.00  bushel.  RATH  BROS.,  Pitts- 
ford,  N.  Y. 

GOLD  SKIN  SWEET  Potato  Plants  60c  per  100;  500 
for  $2.00;  1000  .  for  $3.50  postpaid.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Del.  

CERTIFIED  RUSSET  SEED  Potatoes.  College  in¬ 
spected.  One  year  from  Michigan.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  J.  W.  HOPKINS  &  -SON,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

FINE  PLANTS  ready,  open  field  grown,  well  rooted, 
selected,  50  to  bunch,  varieties  labeled  separate,  packed 
careful  to  arrive  safely.  Cabbage:  Early  Jersey,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Wakefield  Copenhagen  and  Flat  Dutch  postpaid 
50,  25c.  100,  35c;  300,  80c;  500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.75. 
Express  collect,  70c,  1000.  Tomato  plants:  Earliana, 
June  rink,  John  Baer,  New  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore 
and  Redfield  Beauty.  Postpaid  50.  30c;  100,  40c;  500, 
$1.25;  1000.  $2.25.  Express  collect  $1.25,  1000.  Gen¬ 
uine  Marglobe,  tomato  5c  hundred  higher.  Peppers: 
Ruby  King,  Pimento,  and  hot  Cayenne.  Postpaid  50c. 
30c;  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Express  $2.00 
thousand.  Cauliflower  plants,  postpaid:  50,  40c;  100, 
75c;  500,  $3.00.  E.  A.  GODWIN,  Lenox,  Ga. 


100  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Cabbage,  $100 
thousand;  Onion,  $1.50;  Pepper.  $2.00;  Sweet  Potato, 
$2.50,;  10,000,  $20.00.  Tomato,  $1.25;  10,000,  $10.00. 
Prompt  shipments.  Good  plant  guaranteed.  FARMERS 
SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS — Grow  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  Onions.  Postpaid;  200-60c:  500-$1.00;  1,000-$1.75. 
Transplanted  Cabbage:  50-55c;  100-90c;  l,000-$7.50.  To¬ 
mato,  Aster:  50-60c;  100-$1.00;  1,000-$10.00.  PORT 
MELLINGER,  North  Lima,  Ohio. _ 

GRAPE  VINES,  Concords,  2  years,  $6.00  per  hun¬ 
dred;  1  year,  $4.00  per  hundred;  Niagara,  white  and 
Wordens,  black,  2  year,  $8.00  per  hundred;  1  year, 
$6.00  per  hundred.  Plum  Farmer,  black  raspberry 
plants,  $3.00  per  hundred.  F.  G.  SPODEN  NURSERY', 
Fredonia,  N.  Y'. _ _ _ 

20  MILLION  TOMATO  PLANTS — Large,  stalky,  well 
rooted,  open  field  grown,  packed  with  damp  moss  to 
roots.  Greater  Baltimore,  Stone,  Earliana,  Ponderosa. 
By  mail  postpaid:  500-$1.25:  1,000-$1.75.  Express  pre¬ 
paid:  5,000-$8.00;  10,000-$15.00.  Late  Cabbage  plants 
same  price.  Prompt  shipment,  safe  arrival  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  KENTUCKY  PLANT  CO.,  Hawes- 
ville,  Ky. _ _ _  ■ 

CERTIFIED  LATHAM  AND  HERBERT  RASPBER¬ 
RIES,  Howard  17  and  Mastodon  Strawberries,  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus.  Other  leading  varieties  Raspberries. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Fruit  trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  etc.  Prices  low.  Everything  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  BERT  BAKER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CABBAGE— Quaker  Hill  Danish  is  one  of  the  lead- 

ers  in  college  and  farm  bureau  tests.  Outyields  im¬ 
ported  seed  2  to  8  tons  per  acre'.  Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription  and  yield  records  .K.  C.  LIVERMORE.  Box  A, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


BUT  GENUINE  GRIMM  Alfalfa  seed  direct  from 
the  Introducer  at  reduced  prices.  Hardiest  of  alfalfas. 
Yields  for  years  without  replanting.  A  .B.  LYMAN, 
Introducer,  Excelsior,  Minn. 

SEED  CORN — Genuine  West  Branch  Sweepstakes, 
Cornell  No.  11.  and  early  maturing  8-row  flints.  Grown 
from  tested  disease-free  ears.  Thoroughly  cleaned  and 
graded.  Passed  corn  borer  inspection.  $3  per  bushel. 
10  bushels,  $2.80,  bags  free.  Ninety  per  cent  or  better 
germination  and  satisfactory  condition  guaranteed.  K. 
C.  LIVERMORE.  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y. _ 

TOMATO  AND  CABBAGE  Plants,  Baltimore,  Stone, 
Matchless,  $1.00  thousand;  500.  65c;  5,000.  $4.50.  Roots 
moss  packed.  BURGESS  PLANT  FARMS.  Pembroke,  Ga. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  75c,  1000;  Ber¬ 
muda  Onion  $1.00;  Collards  75c;  Tomatoes  $1.00;  Ruby 
King  Pepper  $2.00;  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants  $1.75. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  CO..  Quitman,  Ga. _ ^ 

BIG  REDUCTION  Porto  Rican  potato  plants.  Better 
quality,  fresh  direct  to  your  mail  box  $1.45  thousand 
plus  postage,  large  orders  express  $1.25.  Cash  with 
order.  BULLARD  BROS,  PLANT  FARMS,  Baxley,  Ga. 

SEED  POTATOES.  Certified  Green  Mountain  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  finest  obtainable.  Michigan 
and  New  York  Certified  Russets,  none  better.  Write 
for  closing  out  prices.  QUAKER  HILL  FARM,  Box  A, 
1 1 oneoye  Falls,  N.  Y, _ _ _ 

FIELD  PEAS  with  oats,  cut  for  green  feed  will 
keep  up  the  summer  milk  flow,  but  be  sure  to  use 
disease  free  peas.  Write  for  explanation  and  ,  prices  of 
our  tested  seed.  QUAKER  HILL  FARM,  Box  A,  Hone¬ 
oye  Falls,  N.  Y'. 

GENUINE  HOWARD  17.  Just  the  money  maker  you 

should  grow  this  season.  Freshly  dug,  well  rooted. 
Northern  grown  strawberry  plants,  carefully  packed  in 
moss,  reaching  you  in  growing  condition.  5000,  $32.50; 
1000.  $7.25;  500.  $3,75;  100,  $1.00.  JAS  M.  BRITTON, 

Box  29,  Chepachet,  R.  I.  _ _ _ 

PLANTS  POSTPAID.  All  varieties;  Beet.  Cauliflower, 
Mangle.  Lettuce,  3  dozen.,  25c:  100,  50c;  1,000,  $3: 
5,000,  $10.  Cabbage,  3  doz„  25c;  8  doz.,  40c;  400,  $1; 
1,000,  $2.  Sweet  Potato,  Asters,  3  doz..  25c;  100,  65c. 
Celery,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Zinnia,  3  doz.,  40c;  100,  85c; 
1,000,  $6.75.  Egg  Plant,  Coleus,  Coreopsis,  English 
and  Shasta  Daisies,  Pansies,  Dianthus,  Snapdragons. 
Salvia,  Verbenia.  doz.,  40c;  3  doz.,  $1;  100,  $2. 

ROIIRER’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price- 
only  $25.00  With' bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.,  Salina, 
Ivans. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  wor.k.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A, 
301  E,  14th  Street,  New  York  City, _ 

Y'OUNG  MAN  23,  Jewish,  some  experience,  wants 
Job  on  up  to  date  general  farm  or  estate.  H.  KONO- 
WITZ,  10862,  53rd  Ave.,  Corona,  Long  Island. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FBANKLINPRESS,  Mil¬ 
ford.  N.  H, 


V I LLAGE  FARM  100  acres,  14  milk  cows,  horses, 
10  hens,  equipment.  $6500.  $1000  down.  $250  yearly. 
Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Herkimer.  N.  Yr. 

DEL-MAR-VA — THE  PENINSULA  .  OF  PLENTY 

Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  supplying 
twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  per¬ 
meates  entire  Peninsula,  Low-priced  farms,  town  and 
waterfront  ''homes.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Fin¬ 
est  concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes  .Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  164  Del-Mar- 
Va  Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 120  acre  farm  situated  on  improved 
road.  Near  school.  2%  miles  from  town.  Good  house 
and  chicken  house,  extra  good  barn.  Plenty  of  water. 
Timber  for  fuel.  Will  carry  25  head  of  stock.  Easy 
terms.  Will  discount  for  cash.  A  money  maker  for  the 
right  man.  Write  or  phone  L.  GLOVER,  E.  Randolph, 
N.  Y. _ 

75  ACRE  POULTRY  and  Dairy  farm.  Tourists  place, 
modem  improvements,  road  stand.  Liberty  highway  half 
way  from  New  Y'ork  to  Niagara  Falls.  Price  $12,000; 
$5000  first  payment.  C.  P.  TAYLOR,  Apalachin,  N.  Y'. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOl’ES  with  flags,  de- 

signs,  etc..  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  Three-face  lamps  and  old 
glassware  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring.  N,  Y. 

AY'IATION — Earn  while  learning  aviation,  $18  to  $35 
per  week  while  under  instruction  in  our  factory  and 
shops.  Call  or  write  for  information  without  obligation. 
AERO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA.  Department  DA, 
Plankinton  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  steri¬ 
lized  6  inch  discs  at  $1.30,  postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPLY'  CO..  Box  30,  Canton,  Maine. 

RUBBER  TUBING  for  all  makes  of  milkers.  Attrac¬ 
tive  prices.  Cotton  strainer  discs  (sterilized)  300  in 
package  6  inch  $1.40,  6%  inch  $1.60  Postpaid  prepaid. 
Tubing  and  cotton  discs  very  highest  quality  obtainable 
anywhere.  ANDEESON  MILKER  CO..  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN.  Potatoes,  Apples.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. _  . 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Yr. 


COD  LIVER  OIL 


Pure  Golden  Cod  Liver  Oil  for  poultry  animal  feed¬ 
ing.  Richest  known  anti-rachitic  and  growth  promoting 
food.  Five  gallons  $6.75,  10  gallons  $13.,  at,  New 
Y'ork,  special  prices  on  barrels.  CONE  IMPORT  COM¬ 
PANY',  624  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


POULTRY  DRESSERS!  Send  for  our  new  catalog  of 
Equipment  and  Supplies  for  Fattening  and  Dressing 
Poultry.  H.  G.  HAGER,  Dept.  22,  Gossville,  N.  H. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO.  Chewing. 
5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-$2.50.  Smoking,  10,  $1.75.  Pipe  Free- 
Fay  Postman.  UNITED  FARMERS.  Bardwell.  K>- 
LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs..  90c: 
5.  $1.25;  10.  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.,  60c:  5,  90c;  10. 
$1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS.  Mayfield,  Ky. 

CIGARS  FROM  FACTORY'— Trial  50  large  Perfectos 

postpaid '  $1.00.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SPECIAL  VALUE,  while  they  last.  6  riece  Ruffled 
Cottage  Sets  Neatly  made  of  good  quality  White  Mus^ 
lin.  Size  of  Lower  Curtain  33x30.  Size  of  Upper  cur 
tain  44x31,  3  inch  Ruffle.  Tiebacks.  Hemmed  ana 
Headed  per  set  50c.  6  Turkish  Towels  size  20x36  splen 
did  Quality  Double  Loop  Pure  White  unhemmed,  a. 
postman  $1.00  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets, 
package  25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  ^  » 
Street,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
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Auto  Accidents- What  to  Do 


NO  one  wishes  to  have  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident,  yet  at  times  an  acci¬ 
dent  seems  unavoidable  and  at  such 
times  it  is  important  that  those  con¬ 
cerned  know  their  legal  rights  and  just 
what  they  should  do  in  order  to  clear 
up  the  trouble  quickly  and  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  everyone  concerned.  Pre¬ 
vention  is  always  better  than  cure  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  many  acci¬ 
dents  could  be  avoided  by  using  less 
speed  and  more  care,  by  knowing  and 
observing  traffic  rules,  refusing  to  take 
a  chance  and  giving  the  other  fellow 
more  than  half  the  road  in  case  he  in¬ 
sists  on  it. 

In  case  of  accident  we  suggest  that 
you  take  the  following  action  imme¬ 
diately: 

1.  Take  the  license  number  of  the 
other  car  involved  in  the  accident  and 
also  the  license  numbers  of  any  cars 
which  may  contain  witnesses  to  the 
accident.  It  is  especially  unfortunate 
if  you  are  alone  and  the  other  car  con¬ 
tains  four  or  five  who  are  willing  to 
swear  to  evidence  in  court  that  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  facts.  If  you  are  alone 
try  to  locate  witnesses  to  the  accident 
at  once. 

2.  If  anyone  was  injured  in  the  ac¬ 
cident  you  are  required  to  notify  the 


nearest  police  station  at  once.  Even 
though  no  one  was  injured  you  should 
notify  the  police  in  case  you  believe  the 
other  driver  was  at  fault.  Although 
damaging  a  car  in  a  collision  is  not  a 
criminal  matter  and  therefore  the 
police  have  no  jurisdiction,  they  can, 
upon  your  complaint,  arrest  the  man 
for  reckless  driving,  driving  while  in¬ 
toxicated  or  other  violations  of  the 
highway  law. 

3.  Notify  the  insurance  company  in 
which  you  hold  a  policy. 

4.  Do  not  admit  or  deny  your  lia¬ 
bility  in  the  matter.  There  may  be 
some  conditions  of  which  you  do  not 
know  and  everyone  concerned  in  an  ac¬ 
cident  is  likely  to  be  excited  and  not 
sure  of  the  exact  facts  in  the  case.  The 
first  question  following  an  accident  is 
“Whose  fault  was  it?”  Frequently  the 
person  responsible  makes  the  .most 
noise  and  is  loudest  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  other  driver. 

Collecting  Damages 

Assuming  that  the  driver  of  the 
other  car  was  at  fault,  it  is  only  fair 
that  you  should  be  reimbursed  for  the 
cost  of  putting  your  car  in  shape.  Your 
chances  of  doing  this  will  depend  upon 


Money  Paid  to  A.  A. 

Subscribers  During  April,  1929 

Insurance 

Indemnities 

To  April  1,  1929 . 

.  $128,142.50 

Daring  April  1929 . 

.  1,634.99 

$129,777.49 

L.  D.  Mayo,  Limerick,  N.  Y.  $ 

10.00 

Mrs.  Scott  W.  Phelps,  Perry,  N.  Y . 

130.00 

Auto  overturned— fractured  ribs. 

Auto  collision — concussion  of  brain. 

Albert  V.  Ritchie,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

14.28 

William  Joslyn,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y . 

40.00 

Auto  collided  with  train — contusions 

Auto  accident — lacerated  head  and  cheek. 

Frances  Milks,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 

90.00 

Leo  Leary,  W.  Bloomfield,  N.  Y . 

30.00 

Auto  struck  tree — fractured  pelvis. 

Travel  accident — sprained  ankle. 

Susanna  W.  Nifong,  Benson,  Vt. 

60.00 

William  Jarvis,  Elba,  N.  Y . 

20.00 

Auto  collision— fractured  elbows. 

Travel  accident — contusions. 

John  F.  Hannon,  Berlin,  Conn,  . 

112.86 

20.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  skull. 

Car  struck  tree — lacerated  hand  and  nose. 

Floyd  Alfred,  Naples,  N.  Y . 

17.14 

Edward  A.  Rapke,  Rome,  N.  Y . — 

42.86 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  ribs. 

Auto  collision — sprained  thumb,  contusions. 

Ray  Lindsay,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. . . 

22.86 

H.  S.  Whitmarsh,  Canton,  N.  Y . 

10.00 

Travel  accident— injured  left  side  . 

Auto  accident — contusions. 

A.  T.  Case,  Simsbury,  Conn . 

130.00 

Mrs.  Mabel  Trank,  So.  Wales,  N.  Y. . 

30.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  legs. 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  ribs,  bruises. 

Cynthia  M.  Spencer,  Burlington,  Pa . 

30.00 

Geo.  A.  Crane,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  . 

25.71 

Auto  accident — contusions. 

Team  ran  away — scalp  wound. 

Hattie  More,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. .  . 

90,00 

John  0.  Ceder,  Unionville,  Conn,.. .  . 

40.00 

•  Auto  accident — sprained  left  ankle. 

Travel  accident — fractured  collar  bone. 

Carrie  L.  Truman,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y . 

50.00 

W.  E.  Tubbs,  Maryland.  N.  Y . 

40.00 

Auto  hit  ‘  tree — bruises  and  injured  leg. 

Wagon  tipped  over — injured  scalp. 

Richard  W.  Snyder,  Pine  City,  N.  Y. . 

14.28 

Mamie  E.  Miller,  Roscoe.  N.  Y . 

25.00 

Auto  collision — contusions. 

Auto  collision,  bruised  back  and  shoulders. 

Donald  L.  Davis,  Odessa,  N.  Y . 

60.00 

Royal  L.  Sargent,  Troy,  Pa . 

50.00 

Travel  accident — sprained  ankle. 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  lacerations. 

C.  W.  Roan,  Alfred  Sta.,  N.  Y . 

30.00 

Philip  Dittmeier,  Manorville.  N.  Y. . 

80.00 

Cutter  overturned — injured  big  toe  and  nail. 

Travel  accident — injured  knee. 

Clara  D.  Howard,  Mannsville,  N.  Y . 

90.00 

Fred  Frey,  Macedon,  N.  Y . 

10.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  skull,  bruises. 

Travel  accident — injured  shoulder  and  knee. 

Emmet  Eckert,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y . 

Travel  accident — -fractured  leg. 

90.00 

Scott  W.  Phelps,  Perry,  N.  Y . . 

Auto  collision — injured  back  and  bruises. 

130.00 

$1,634.99 

Service  Bureau  Claims  Settled 

James  Patnode,  Morrisonville,  N.  Y. .  $ 

8.50 

Floyd  Alexander,  Mineral  Point,  Pa . 

6.95 

(Commission  on  order  delivered). 

(Refund  on  goods  returned). 

Miss  Mary  Haste,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. . 

1.50 

Mrs.  Russell  Seekins,  Ellington,  N.  Y.  . 

20.11 

(Refund  on  goods  not  received). 

(Refund  on  goods  not  received  I. 

Samuel  Crease,  Budd  Lake,  N.  J . . 

56.00 

G.  H.  Phillips,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y.  . 

3.00 

(Refund  on  returned  merchandise). 

(Refund  on  goods  returned). 

Leon  J.  White,  Madrid,  N.  Y . . 

10.85 

H.  L.  Hodnett,  Fillmore,  N.  Y . 

4.65 

(Refund  on  goods  not  received). 

(Refund  on  goods  returned). 

Mrs.  Mertie  Alexander,  Towanda,  Pa . . 

10.73 

Mrs.  H.  Burdick,  Troy,  N.  Y. . 

6.50 

(Returns  for  goods  shipped). 

(Refund  on  goods  returned). 

William  E.  Wilson,  Whitehall,  N.  Y . 

3.78 

Manley  Murray,  Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y . 

20.00 

(Refund  on  goods  not  received). 

(Adjustment  on  live  stock). 

2.60 

27.76 

(Returns  for  work  performed). 

(Adjustment  on  dog  complaint). 

H.  6.  DeKay,  Ulster,  Pa . 

97.80 

Floyd  Brandon,  Roxbury,  N.  Y . . . 

2.50 

(Returns  for  goods  shipped). 

M.  Mix,  Schoharie,  N.  Y . 

3.50 

(Adjustment  on  live  stock). 

(Refund  on  unfilled  order). 

Wilson  Hallenbeck,  Catskill,  N.  Y . — 

5.35 

$  292.18 

(Refund  on  goods  lost). 

|  General  Claims  Adjusted  Where  No  Money  is  Involved 

Mrs.  Marie  Parnell,  Cassedagua,  N.  Y. 

Oscar  L.  Haines.  Woodbine,  Md. 

(Order  filled). 

(Premium  received). 

Miss  Grace  Bartlett,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Julian  Chase,  Port  Leyden,  N.  Y. 

( Premium  received ) . 

(Order  filled). 

Alfred  H,  Mason,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Casper,  Howe  Cave,  N.  Y. 

(Order  filled). 

(Order  filled) i 

Homer  Van  Syckle,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

M.  N.  Wadsworth,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

(Adjustment  on  unsatisfactory  goods). 

(Order  filled). 

Leo  Lippold,  Darien  Center,  N,  Y. 

Miles  Francis,  Charlotteville,  N,  Y, 

(Adjustment  on  unsatisfactory  goods). 

(Order  filled) 

Total  paid  to  subscribers  $1,927.17 

- - — 

a  number  of.  factors.  It  is  only  fair  to 
state  here  that  you  will  be  able  to  col¬ 
lect  only  in  case  negligence  can  be 
shown  on  the  part,  of  the  other  driver. 
In  case  you,  yourself,  were  negligent  or 
in  case  neither  party  was  negligent, 
loss  must  be  accepted  and  charged  up 
to  bad  luck. 

The  following  are  a  few  typical  ex¬ 
amples  which  may  happen: 

1.  The  owner  may  be  insured  against 
property  damage,  may  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  and  the  insurance  company 
may  settle. 

2.  The  owner  may  not  be  insured, 
but  may  accept  responsibility  and  set- 


Warning 

ANY  subscriber  having  dealings 
with  Albert  A.  Becker  or  A. 
Becker,  giving  his  address  as 
Brocton  or  Arcade,  N.  Y.,  who 
have  not  received  their  subscrip¬ 
tion  or  insurance  policy  please 
communicate  at  once  with  E.  C. 
Weatherby,  Circulation  Manager, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


tie  for  damage  without  legal  action. 

3.  The  owner  may  admit  responsibil¬ 
ity  at  the  time  and  may  later  change 
his  mind  and  refuse  to  settle  unless 
sued  for  the  amount. 

4.  The  owner  of  the  car  may  have  no 
property,  carry  no  insurance  and  al¬ 
though  he  may  admit  his  liability  he 
may  be  unable  to  settle  and  the 
chances  of  collecting  through  legal  ac¬ 
tion  are  rather  slight. 

In  all  cases  it  is  important  that  ac¬ 
tion  be  taken  promptly.  Probably  the 
best  advice  we  can  give  in  case  serious 
damage  is  done,  is  to  immediately  con¬ 
sult  a  good  attorney.  In  many  cases 
where  the  damage  is  small  and  where 
the  owner  of  the  other  car  refuses  to 
accept  responsibility,  the  easiest  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  will  be  to  forget 
the  whole  matter  rather  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  collect  through  legal  action. 

Where  Car  Belongs  to  Another 
State 

It  is  particularly  important  to  take 
quick  action  where  the  car  responsible 
for  the  accident  carries  a  license  plate 
from  another  state.  If  the  car  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  leave  your  own  state,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  col¬ 
lect  damages  through  legal  action.  The 
action  against  a  resident  of  another 
state  must  be  taken  in  his  own  county 
and  you,  if  you  are  trying  to  collect, 
will  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
attending  the  trial  and  testifying 
against  him. 

In  such  cases,  results  are  sometimes 
secured  immediately  by  having  the 
man  arrested  for  reckless  driving.  A 
lawyer  should  then  be  seen  immedi¬ 
ately  for  his  advice  as  to  what  steps 
can  be  taken  to  collect  before  the  one 
responsible  for  the  accident  can  leave 
the  state.  If  4he  man  does  get  out  of 
the  state,  and  refuses  to  accept  respon¬ 
sibility,  it  becomes  a  question  of  de¬ 
ciding  whether  the  damage  was  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  trouble  of  suing 
him  and  whether  he  has  any  property 
on  which  damages  might  be  collected 
in  case  you  win  the  case. 

Can  An  Insurance  Company 
Be  Sued 

We  are  frequently  asked  whether  an 
insurance  company  can  be  sued  in  case 
they  refuse  to  settle  for  an  accident 
caused  by  one  of  their  policyholders. 
The  answer  is  that  they  cannot  be 
sued.  As  a  rule,  we  have  found  that 
insurance  companies  are  fair  in  set¬ 
tling  for  damages  where  it  was  clearly 
the  fault  of  the  driver  who  held  one  of 
their  policies.  Unfortunately,  some 
drivers  attempt  to  collect  for  more 
than  the  damage  sustained  or  in  cases 
where  it  is  doubtful  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  accident.  In  case  an  in¬ 
surance  company  refuses  to  settle,  suit 
can  be  brought  against  the  person  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  accident  and  if  the 
suit  is  won  it  then  becomes  necessary 
for  the  insurance  company  to  settle 
the  claim. 

Another  question  frequently  asked  is 
whether  the  owner  of  a  truck  or  the 
driver  of  the  truck  is  responsible  in 
case  of  accident.  The  answer  is  that 
the  company  owning  the  truck  is  re- 


WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and.  retail  Rawleigh’ s 
Good  Health  Products.  You  -will  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  Nearly  200  necessities  needed  daily 
in  every  home.  Annual  Sales  over  37  mil¬ 
lion  packages.  Largest  Company — over  15 
million  dollars  capital — 16  great  factories 
and  branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no 
experience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  re¬ 
peat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from 
start.  Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan, 
N.  Y.,  $184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase 
monthly.  Thousands  make  more  than  they 
ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as  well. 
Simply  follow  the  same  old  time-tested 
Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  given  con¬ 
sumers  best  values  and  satisfaction  for  40 
years.  We  supply  everything — products, 
outfit,  sales  and  service  methods  which 
secure  the  most  business  everywhere. 
Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — no  boss — • 
you  are  sole  owner  and  manager.  For 
particulars  write 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  E-41AGR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
SHF-MUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


“ -  «**.  TrmaU  LLbL 

*«  Imcimg  «a 4  am 

ibe  box.  fray mm 


f\  tmoom  powemu*  long  lasting  joint— ^  it  pro* 
tecta  your  belt  ends  and  insures  dependable  service. 
Uaed  and  recommended  by  leading  manufacturers 
of  threshing  machines  and  belting — and  by  farmers 
everywhere.  Y our  dealer  has  it.  Ask  for  it  bv  name. 


/A /S/ST  UPON  GENU  1 NE 


ALLIGATOR 


TRADEMARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT  OFFICE 


STEEL  BELT  LACING 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GA 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETUR 
DRUM  AN6  BAND  BRAKE.  BOT 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOA 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCt 
LARS. 


JOHN  FARRELL  &  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO.  N.J, 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


sponsible  in  case  the  truck  is  on  the 
company’s  business.  If,  however,  the 
driver  has  taken  the  truck  or  car  out 
without  the  permission  of  the  owner 
on  his  own  pleasure  or  business,  the 
company  is  not  responsible  and  any 
action  for  damages  must  be  taken 
against  the  driver  of  the  car. 

Another  point  of  interest,  although 
it  does  not  apply  to  collection  of  dam¬ 
ages,  is  that  in  New  York  State  a  law 
was  recently  enacted  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  driver  responsible  for  an 
accident,  to  satisfy  the  state  of  his 
financial  responsibility  before  his  driv¬ 
er's  license  will  be  renewed.  This  law 
was  enacted  in  place  of  a  law  requiring 
compulsory  automobile  accident  insur¬ 
ance  which  was  recommended  by  cer¬ 
tain  interests.  Although  this  law  does 
not  prevent  accidents,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  it  will  work  out  well  and  will 
keep  the  habitual  reckless  driver  off 
the  road. 
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The  Plains  of  Abraham 

( Continued  from  Page  22) 
was  her  own  domain — her  flowers,  her 
gardens  of  shrubs,  her  bird  houses  of 
chestnut  bark,  her  box  hedges  among 
the  thinned-out  trees,  with  pretty  paths 
edged  with  whitewashed  stones  wind¬ 
ing  in  and  out  among  them.  Her  daf¬ 
fodils  and  wild-flower  plots  were  in 
bloom,  and  from  this  day  until  the 
white  frosts  there  would  be  no  end  of 
flowering  things.  Most  of  all  she  loved 
her  kit-run-abouts  which  Jeems  called 
Johnny- jump-ups,  and  her  sweet  Will¬ 
iams  and  bouncing  Bets,  the  last  of 
which  was  the  plumed  ancestor  of  all 
the  carnations.  From  Daffodil-time  un¬ 
til  the  autumnal  marigold  there  would 
be  hollyhocks,  celandine,  roses,  lewpins 
and  candy-tuff,  larkin-spur  and  sweet- 
scented  pease,  sunflowers  and  catchfly, 
pinks  and  Queen  Margarets,  and  a 
score  more  of  grasses  and  flowers  in 
her  gardens,  until  a  stranger  coming 
upon  her  wilderness  home  would 
scarcely  have  believed  that  it  lay  at 
the  edge  of  a  raw  frontier. 

Running  up  to  the  borders  of  these 
gardens  were  Henri’s  work  fields,  be¬ 
ginning  first,  because  of  Catherine’s 
artistic  eye,  with  the  gentler  growths 
of  husbandry — carefully  groomed  and 
plotted  soil  for  herbs  and  vegetables, 
lettuce,  sorrel,  parsley,  mallows,  cher¬ 
vil,  burnet,  thyme,  sage,  carrots,  pars¬ 
nips,  beets,  radishes,  purslain,  beans, 
cabbages,  squashes,  asparagus,  musk 
melons,  cucumbers,  and  pompions;  and 
beyond  these  marked-out  patches  lay 
the  broader  fields  for  heavier  grains 
and  foods,  ten  acres  of  well-tilled  land 
in  all,  ending  up  against  the  hard- 
maple  wood  out  of  which,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  of  April,  Henri  had  taken 
his  year’s  supply  of  fifty  gallons  of 
maple  syrup  and  four  times  as  many 
pounds  of  sugar. 

These  precious  possessions  the  four 
saw  as  they  came  down  the  green  slope 
and  not  one  half  of  them  would  Cath¬ 
erine  have  exchanged  for  all  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Tonteur’s  riches.  Only  a  pallid 
glow  of  the  sun  was  left,  and  the  world 
was  preparing  itself  for  the  close  of 
day.  Catherine’s  chickens  were  gather¬ 
ed  about  their  shelter,  and  up  from  the 
fenced-in  meadow,  through  which  a 
creek  ran  to  lose  itself  in  the  woods, 
their  ox  and  cow  had  come  to  the  log- 
barn  gate. 

Catherine  was  smiling  at  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  in  Henri’s  eyes  was  an  an¬ 
swering  light  of  happiness,  when  out 
of  the  peace  and  beauty  which  lay 
about  their  home  rose  a  piercing  and 
blood-curdling  cry — a  cry  which  seemed 
to  stop  every  sound  that  was  in  the 
air,  which  reached  the  pigeons  and 
swerved  them  affrightedly,  which  start¬ 
led  the  phlegmatic  ox  at  the  gate,  a 
cry  of  monstrous  depth  and  vastness, 
and  with  that  cry  a  wild  figure  came 
toward  them  from  its  hiding  place  in 
the  greening  shrubbery  of  Catherine’s 
garden. 

With  a  lurch  of  his  shoulder,  Henri 
sent  the  bag  of  corn  to  the  ground, 
while  ahead  of  him  Jeems  swung  his 
long  gun  into  the  crook  of  his  arm 
and  Odd  stiffened  and  let  out  a  sullen 
growl.  The  scraggy  and  mysterious 
figure  advanced  up  the  slope,  and 
Jeems  had  looked  to  his  flint  and  prim¬ 
ing  and  stood  with  a  ready  thumb  on 
the  hammer  of  his  weapon  when  from 
behind  her  husband  and  her  boy  Cath¬ 
erine  gave  first  a  startled  gasp,  then 
a  little  scream,  and  sped  past  her  pro¬ 
tectors  to  meet  the  advancing  stranger 
with  open  arms. 

“It’s  Hepsibah!”  she  cried.  " It’s  Hep- 
sibah!” 

(.To  be  Continued  Next  Week > 


Par abase... 

will  keep  your  motor  cool 

IF  your  tractor  heats  up  and  boils  over  under  heavy 
loads,  perhaps  you're  using  the  wrong  kind  of  motor  oil. 

Lubrication  experts  now  agree  that  the  best  motor  oils 
are  made  from  paraffin  crudes.  Such  oils  lubricate  per¬ 
fectly  .  .  .  reduce  friction  and  keep  the  motor  cool. 

Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oils  are  made  from  paraffin 
crudes- — particularly  suitable  for  motor  lubrication.  We 
honestly  believe  that  no  finer  lubricant  can  be  made. 

So  the  next  time, you  are  near  a  Socony  Station,  stop  in. 

Get  Socony  Special  Gasoline  and  Socony  Parabase  Motor 
Oil.  Put  them  in  your  tractor. 

You’ll  get  smoother  running,  greater  power,  and  longer 
life  for  your  motor. 


fifcus  pat  orr 


GASOLINE  •  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  •  PARABASE  MOTOR  OILS  •  990-A  MOTOR  OIL  FOR  FORDS 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


FARM  Supplies  '  Information  About  Them 

We  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can  buy  certain  equipment  or  supplies. 
It  is  good  business  when  you  are  in  the  market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  catalogues  and  prices  on  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either  to  us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just 
clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in  which  you  are  interested  and  mail  to  us. 


American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like  to  have  you  send 
us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


Automobiles  Dairy  Feed  Flowers  Potato  Growing  Machinery  Separators  (Cream) 

Auto  Accessories  Ensilage  Cutters  Furnaces  and  Stoves  Poultry  House  Equipment  Silos 

Barn  Ventilators  Farm  Electric  Light  Plants  Gasoline  Engines  Poultry  Feeds  Spray  Materials,  Sprayers 

Bathroom  Equipment  Farm  Machinery  Incubators  Radios  Strawberry  Plants 

Brooders  Feed  Cutters  Milking  Machines  Roofing  Materials  Tractors 

Concrete  Construction  Fences  Nursery  Stock  Seeds  Wagons 

Clothing  Fertilizer  and  Lime  Paint  Seed  Disinfectants  Water  Systems 

NAME . - . 

ADDRESS . . .  STATE . 


A.  A.  Farm  Bureau  •«  State  Fair  Horseshoe  Filching  Tournament  Announced— Page  5  . 
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McCormick- 

Deering 

Grain 
Binders 


Two  In  One 


and  the  Best  of  Both 


IN  order  to  build  the  one  best  binder  it  is  possible  to 
produce,  the  Harvester  Company  has  combined  the  popu- 
.  lar  McCormick  and  Deering  grain  binders  into  one  im¬ 
proved  perfected  machine.  The  McCormick’s  great  strength 
and  ability  to  withstand  severe  abuse  and  the  Deering’s  excep¬ 
tional  lightness  of  draft  have  been  brought  together  for  you. 

There  are  more  McCormick  and  Deering  binders  in  the 
grain  fields  than  all  other  makes  together.  You  can  now  have, 
in  one  machine,  all  the  features  that  brought  this  about.  And 
the  new  McCormick-Deering  has  additional  features  that 
were  never  found  even  on  McCormick  and  Deering  binders. 

There  are  many  improvements  on  the  new  McCormick- 
Deering  that  your  old  machine  does  not  have.  They  accom¬ 
plish  more  in  less  time,  with  fewer  stops  in  the  field,  have 
longer  life,  lighter  draft,  and  are  easier  and  more  comfortable 
to  operate.  You  w;ll  certainly  want  to  get  acquainted  with 
these  improvements.  Check  them  against  your  old  machine. 
Your  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  help  you  by 
showing  you  the  new  McCormick-Deering  and  pointing  out 
the  features  your  old  machine  does  not  have. 

H  H  H  H 

McCormick-Deering  binders  are  built  in  6,  7,  and  8-foot  horse- 
drawn  sizes.  Also,  the  10-foot  tractor  binder  for  operation  from 
the  power  take-off  of  the  McCormick-Deering  Tractor.  See  these 
modern  binders  at  the  local  dealer’s  store. 


Ninety -eight  years  ago 

Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  intro¬ 
duced  the  Reaper,  the  first  prac¬ 
tical  grain  harvesting  machine, 
which  released  men  from  the 
soil  and  proved  the  master  key 
to  the  industrial  upbuilding  of 
America. 

For  ninety-eight  years 

the  McCormicks  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  have  developed,  built  and 
improved  grain  harvesting  ma¬ 
chines.  In  so  doing  they  have 
accumulated  an  unequaled  fund 
of  knowledge  and  experience 
which  has  been  passed  on  to  the 
advantage  of  million^  of  farmers. 


The  McCormick  Reaper, 
first  tested  near  Steele’s  Tavern*  Va.» 
A.  D.  1531 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

{Incorporated] 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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$10,000 

Protection  Against 

ACCIDENT 

and 

SICKNESS 

For  A  „  No  Dues  or 

Only  tSlJLO*  3^  Assessments 

Men,  Women,  16  to  70  Accepted 

NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Policy  Pays 

510,000  for  loss  of  life,  hands,  feet  or  eyesight.  Many 
unusual  protecting  clauses.  5-5  Weekly  benefits,  pays 
doctor  and  hospital  bills.  Covers  Automobile,  Travel, 
Pedestrian  and  many  common  accidents.  Covers  many 
common  sicknesses,  including  typhoid,  jaundice,  cancer, 
lobar  pneumonia,  efc.,  etc.  Largest  and  oldest  ex¬ 
clusive  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Don't 
delay,  you  may  be  next  to  meet  sickness  or  accident. 
Mail  coupon  today  for  free  descriptive  literature. 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 

E.  C.  Weatherby,  Gen.  Ag’t.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y- 

Name  . . 

P.  O _ _ _ 

State  . . . . . . . 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  Local  Territory 


For  Heavy  Yields  of  Potatoes 
You  Must  Spray  S 

In  the  Keystone  400-bushel  Club  in  1927,  only  two  400'bushel 
crops  were  grown  without  spraying.  These  were  dusted  (Copper 
sulphate  and  lime).  Home-made  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  used 
(Copper  sulphate  and  lime),  three  nozzles  to  the  row  and  200 
lbs.  pressure.  An  average  of  1 1.3  applications  was  made  by  this 
whole  group  in  the  fight  against  late  blight,  which  was  excep¬ 
tionally  bad.  The  600-bushel  growers  sprayed  14.5  times. 

( Courtesy  Stockman  &  Farmer ) 

Nichols  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate 


Answers  to  Questions  on  the 
New  Laws  on  Schools 
and  Roads 

WE  are  getting  a  large  number  of 
questions  from  our  readers  about 
the  new  farm  legislation  recently 
passed  by  the  New  York  State  legis¬ 
lature  and  signed  by  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt. 

We  are  glad  to  note  your  interest  in 
these  very  important  laws,  so  feel  free 
to  write  us  about  anything  that  is  not 
clearly  understood.  Watch  these  col¬ 
umns  from  week  to  week  for  explana¬ 
tions. 

Here  are  some  answers  to  questions 
that  have  recently  come  in. 

1.  We  notice  that  the  new  school  law  says 
that  the  local  tax  of  four  mills  shall  be  levied 
on  the  TRUE  valuation  instead  of  the  AS¬ 
SESSED  valuation  of  the  property  in  the 
school  district.  What  is  the  difference? 

The  true  valuation  is  supposed  to  be 
the  actual  value  of  your  real  estate. 
It  is  obtained  by  dividing  your  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  by  the  town  rate  of 
assessment.  The  town  rate  of  assess¬ 
ment  is  set  by  the  State  which  sends 
out  men  into  different  localities  to  de¬ 
termine  the  actual  sales  value  of  prop¬ 
erty  for  that  particular  locality. 

For  example,  suppose  that  the  as¬ 
sessed  value  of  the  real  estate  in  your 
district  is  $60,000,  and  suppose  that  the 
town  rate  of  assessment  for  your  town¬ 
ship  is  75  per  cent.  Then  if  you  divide 
your  assessed  valuation  of  $60,000  by 
75  per  cent,  you  will  find  that  your 
true  valuation  is  $80,000. 

A  four-mill  tax  on  your  $80,000 
would  give  you  $320,  the  amount  which 
you  would  have  to  raise  by  local  taxes 
to  run  your  school.  The  State  will  pay 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  difference  between 
what  you  actually  spend  for  school  ex¬ 
penses  and  the  $320.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  spend  the  full  $1300  for  school 
expenses. 

2.  Why  was  the  TRUE  valuation  instead  ol 
the  ASSESSED  valuation  taken  for  the  basis 
of  obtaining  local  school  taxes? 

Because  the  State  wishes  to  appor¬ 
tion  all  of  the  school  moneys  on  a 
uniform  basis.  The  rate  of  assessing 
property  varies  greatly  in  different 
communities,  but  the  true  valuation 
ought  to  be  nearly  the  same  through¬ 
out  the  State. 

3.  Will  districts  with  high  valuations  get 
any  help  under  the  new  law? 

Yes.  The  law  provides  that  all  one- 
room  school  districts,  no  matter  how 
rich,  will  receive  at  least  $425  from 
the  State. 

4.  What  will  the  new  gasoline  tax  be  used 
for? 

For  building  and  maintaining  roads, 
and  nothing  else.  The  gasoline  tax  is 
assessed  on  the  principle  that  those 
who  use  the  roads  should  pay  for  them. 

5.  If  I  use  gasoline  for  other  purposes,  do 
I  have  to  pay  a  tax? 

Yes.  You  pay  the  tax  when  you  buy 
the  gasoline,  but  you  can  later  get  a 
refund  from  the  State  for  tax  paid  on 
all  the  gasoline  not  used  for  vehicles 
on  the  highways. 

6.  How  do  I  get  these  refunds? 

This  was  explained  last  week  in 
American  Agriculturist.  First,  keep  a 
record  of  every  gallon  of  gasoline  that 
you  use  on  the  farm  for  other  than 
road,  purposes,  and  get  receipts  from 
the  gasoline  station  when  you  purchase, 
the  gas.  Second,  write  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Taxation  and  Finance  at  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York,  for  the  proper  forms 
on  which  to  make  application  once  a 
month  for  refunds. 


State  Buys  Land  for 
Reforestation 

CONSERVATION  Commissioner  Alex¬ 
ander  Macdonald  has  made  a  contrac 
for  the  purchase  of  507  acres  of  land  f° 
reforesting  at  a  cost  of  a  trifle  less  tna 
$3.50  an  acre.  The  land  contracted  for  > 
located  in  Cortland  County,  about  jje 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Cortland,  and 
short  distance  east  of  the  village  of  Sco  • 

This,  when  the  title  has  been  approve 

by  the  Department  of  Law,  will  be  t 
first  parcel  of  land  purchased  by  the  sta 
under  the  new  Hewitt  reforesting  law- 
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How  to  Lower  Potato  Growing  Costs 

Keen  Competition  Increases  the  Need  for  Close  Figuring 


MAY  is  the  month  when  the  upstate  potato 
grower  goes  jnto  action.  Final  (plans  as 
to  fields  to  be  planted,  source  of  seed, 
kind  of  fertilizer,  seed  treatment,  green- 
sprouting,  seed  cutting  and  spray  or  dust  ma¬ 
terials  are  made.  These  are  items  on  which  suc¬ 
cess  and  profits  must  depend.  No  amount  of 
hard  work  during  the  growing  season  can  make 
up  for  mistakes  made  up  to  planting  time.  While 
the  New  York  grower  has  the  advantages  of 
nearness  to  market  and  good  potato  soil  and 
climate,  his  potatoes  are  every  year  “up  against” 
severe'  competition  with  potatoes  from  Maine, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  even  far  away  Idaho. 
To  meet  this  competition  successfully,  he  must 
reduce  his  costs  to  a  minimum  and 
improve  his  market  quality  by  prac¬ 
ticing  those  methods  which  have 
“proven  out”  by  experiment  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  better  growers. 

Consider  the  Cost 

Cost  of  production  records  kept 
over  a  period  of  years  by  many 
growers  show  that  potatoes  cannot 
be  grown  properly  and  delivered  at 
primary  storage  for -less  than  ap¬ 
proximately  $ioo  per  acre.  The 
more  successful  growers  have  a  cost 
ranging  from  $125  to  $175  an  acre. 

With  potatoes  averaging  less  than 
50  cents  a  bushel  to  the  grower  last 
year  and  an  average  acre  cost  of  $100 
per  acre,  the  grower  who  got  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  1 14  bushels  yield  (this  be¬ 
ing  the  state  average)  paid  37  cents 
a.  bushel  or  $43.00  an  acre  for  the 
privilege  of  being  a  potato  grower. 

A  minimum  yield  per  acre  of  200 
bushels  was  necessary  last  year  for 


By  E.  V.  HARDENBURG 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

the  average  grower  to  break  even  on  costs. 
Therefore,  the  potato  grower  who  cannot  figure 
on  fairly  large  yields  because  his  soil  is  poorly 
adapted  or  because  he  believes  he  cannot  afford 
the  necessary  investment  in  good  seed,  fertilizer 
and  spray  materials  had  better  carefully  consider 
whether  he  should  grow  potatoes  at  all.  Even 
with  the  slight  decrease  in  acreage  predicted  for 
1929,  the  prospects  for  potato  prices  next  fall 
are  not  bright  enough  to  justify  optimism  on  the 
part  of  him  who  usually  harvests  only  150  bush¬ 
els  or  less  per  acre. 


The  most  costly  item  in  production  is  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Cost  records  prove  it.  The  primary  ob¬ 
ject  of  cultivation  is  weed  control.  Some  way  to 
cut  costs  might  well  result  from  a  study  of  how 
to  reduce  the  number  of  row  cultivations  during 
the  late  growing  season.  It  is  in  the  late  season 
when  most  damage  is  done  to  the  surface  roots 
by  too  close  and  too  deep  tillage.  Some  growers 
even  cultivate  during  dry  periods  in  August  to 
conserve  moisture  regardless  of  the  absence  of 
weeds.  Experiments  indicate  that  this  is  not 
only  wasteful  of  labor,  but  injurious  to  the  plant. 
Early  season  tillage  is  most  economical  and  ef¬ 
fective.  Broadsweep  weeders,  such  as  that  illus¬ 
trated,  or  a  peg-tooth  harrow  are  recommended 
for  this  purpose.  They  cover  ground 
rapidly  and  may  be  used  crosswise 
or  diagonally  of  the  rows  soon  after 
planting  to  level  the  ridges  left  by 
the  planter  and  destroy  the  ,  weed 
seedlings  which  develop  before  the 
potato  plants  show.  In  fact,  no 
harm  is  done  to  plants  up  to  4  inches 
high  where  the  seed  is  planted  at  a 
proper  depth. 

More  and  Better  Seed 

How  often  we  have  heard  it  said 
that  good  seed  is  fundamental  to 
successful  crop  production.  Experi¬ 
ments  and  field  tests  have  consist¬ 
ently  demonstrated  that  hill  selected 
and  certified  seed  potatoes  outyield 
common  seed  by  a  wide  margin.  This 
is  to  be  expected  when  one  considers 
the  continuous  effort  and  training  re¬ 
quired  of  those  growers  who  are 
now  producing  certified  seed.  The 
startling  fact  is  that  only  a  small 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 


A  weeder  is  an  excellent  tool  with  which  to  kill  weeds  hut  in  order  to 
he  effective  it  must  be  used  before  the  weeds  get  a  start. 


Why  Dairy  Cows  Fail  to  Breed 

Contagious  Abortion  Not  the  Only  Cause- -How  to  Treat  Other  Cases 


THE  function  of  breeding  dairy  cattle  is  to 
give  birth  to  a  normal  calf  once  each  year. 
Therefore,  the  degree  of  fertility  within  a 
herd  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  profits 
from  that  herd.  No  'breeder,  or  milk  producer 
only,  can  afford  to  keep  unproductive  animals, 
it  is  certain  that  fertility  may  and  probably  is 
governed  by  an  hereditary  force  and  some  strains 
of  cattle  are,  in  general,  better  breeders  than 
others.  The  problem  which  faces  many  of  our 
dairy  farmers  today  is  not  one  of  the  degree  of 
fertility  of  his  cows,  but  the  apparent  lack  of 
fertility  or  what  we  know  as  sterility.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  absolute  failure  of  many  good 
animals  to  breed  at  all. 

Sterility  on  the  Increase 

Beyond  question  sterility  has  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease  in  recent  years  and  it  would  sometimes 
appear  that  the  better  bred  the  stock,  the  more 
Prevalent  the  inability  to  breed  seemed  to  be. 
That  purebreds  should  have  more  cases  of  steril- 
hy  than  grades  is  but  natural  for  our  purebreds 
are  kept  under  more  unnatural  conditions  than 
are  our  grades.  Excessive  condition  and  lack  of 
exercise  and  also  because  of  traffic  in  purebreds 
there  is  danger  of  resulting  accidents  and  dis¬ 
eases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  stated 
(hat  high  class  animals  are  more  subject  to  breed- 
'ng  troubles  than  grades.  The  valuable  animals 
attract  more  attention  than  ordinary  grades  . 

As  unfounded  as  the  thoughts  concerning 
grades  and  purebreds  are  statements  that  all  ster- 
hity  troubles  can  be  blamed  on  contagious  abor¬ 
tion  or  that  breeding  troubles  and  abortion  go 
hand  in  hand.  Abortion  may  be  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  some  cows  to  get  with  calf,  but 
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breeding  troubles  may  be  caused  by  several 
things,  both  in  the  male  and  the  female. 

Every  breeding  female  of  course  starts  out  in 
life  as  unfertile,  rising  to  fertility  and  then  in¬ 
creasing  to  a  peak  early  in  maturity,  after  which 
she  gradually  declines  until  she  becomes  sterile. 
The  causes  of  sterility  during  her  productive  life 
may  be  of  three  kinds — anatomical,  which  are 
due  to  injury  or  deformity;  physiological,  or  fail¬ 
ure  to  produce  eggs  or  ova ;  and  psychological, 
or  fear  at  the  time  of  service.  That  type  of  breed¬ 
ing  trouble  which  is  due  to  injury  or  deformity 
in  cows  is  rare  and  the  dairyman  usually  sees 
such  a  cause  of  trouble  and  sends  the  unprofit¬ 
able  animal  on  to  the  butcher. 

One  Cause  of  Failure  to  Breed 

It  is  the  physiological  cause  of  trouble  which 
baffles  the  dairyman — he  cannot  see  within  the 
generative  organs  of  the  cow  and  neither  does  he 
know  just  what  may  be  the  cause  of  a  failure  in 
his  calf  crop.  Heifers  and  mature  cows  alike 
sometimes  fail  to  come  in  heat  or  show  any  signs 
of  being  ready  to  receive  service.  Sometimes 
corns  which  have  bred  regularly  suddenly  appear 
to  stop  coming  in  heat.  Many  times  in  the  case 
of  cows  and  very  often  with  heifers  the  trouble 
is  due  to  what  is  known  as  a  “false  Corpus 
Luteum”,  or  “yellow  body”.  This  persists  on  the 
ovary  after  a  normal  expulsion  of  the  egg  which 
should  occur  each  twenty-eight  days  unless  the 
female  becomes  pregnant.  The  “yellow  body”  is 
scar  tissue  which  forms  on  the  ovary  at  the  point 
where  the  normal  egg  is  liberated  for  fertilization 
by  the  sperm  of  the  male,  in  the  tube  leading 
from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus.  The  function  of 


the  yellow  body  is  to  prevent  further  action  of 
the  ovary  after  conception  has  taken  place  in  the 
uterus.  The  false  yellow  body  merely  sets  up  a 
condition  on  the  ovary  which  prevents  any  de¬ 
velopment  of  eggs  for  the  time  being  and  the  cow 
appears  settled  when  in  reality  she  is  not.  This  is 
a  case  for  a  veterinarian.  It  is  not  serious,  but 
the  layman  should  not  attempt  to  expel  the  yel¬ 
low  body.  The  writer  has  seem' a  group  of  ten 
heifers  treated  in  one  day  and  noted  six  of  them 
in  heat  on  the  second  day  following.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  of  course  not  natural,  but  the  exact 
cause  of  persistent  yellow  body  is  not  known. 

Pus  in  the  uterus  and  cystic  ovaries  are  more 
serious  and  more  difficult  to  overcome.  No  doubt 
these  conditions  may  be  the  aftermath  of  abor¬ 
tion  or  the  presence  of  the  abortion  germ  in  the 
blood  stream.  Both  are  conquerable  and  if  the 
cow  is  a  good  one,  the  services  of  a  qualified 
veterinarian  should  be  secured. 

Cows  May  Be  Too  Fat 

Fatty  accumulation  around  the  fallopian  tubes 
which  lead  from  the  ovaries  to  the  uterus  and 
degeneration  of  the  ovaries  and  tubes  may  cause 
no  end  of  breeding  troubles.  The  show  cow  which 
has  received  rations  high  in  carbohydrates  and 
has  been  kept  in  fine  condition  during  a  fair  sea¬ 
son  often  fails  to  get  with  calf.  The  whole  system 
is  probably  sluggish  and  needs  rebuilding.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  better  than  a  good  flushing  out  by  feeding 
a  good  green  legume  crop  or,  better  yet,  turning 
to  pasture.  Cows,  like  ourselves,  get  run  down 
during  the  winter  months,  maybe  because  of 
being  indoors  or  perhaps  from  lack  of  sunshine. 
At  any  rate  we  believe  that  summer  sunshine 
and  good  green  roughage  is  a  tonic  which  will 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Another  Memorial  Day 

THE  other  day  in  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie, 
Charles  Woodin,  eighty-seven,  president  of 
the  108th  Regimental  Association,  arose  at  a 
meeting  of  the  organization,  attended  by  only 
three  of  the  eight  living  members,  and  said : 

“This  association  cannot  be  longer  carried  on. 
There  are  not  enough  members.” 

Thus  rapidly  passes  the  Order  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  Taps  is  sounding  the  close 
of  a  fateful  and  dramatic  chapter  of  our  history. 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  we  stood  as  a 
child  in  a  crowded  village  street  on  Decoration 
Day  and  proudly  watched  Father  go  marching 
by  with  a  large  company  of  his  Civil  War  com¬ 
rades.  It  was  only  the  day  before  that,  as  history 
measures  time,  when  those  same  men  were  just 
boys  and  a  part  of  a  great  host  following  the 
drums  and  the  flag  through  Dixie.  Where  are 
they  now?  The  ranks  have  closed  up  and  up, 
until  only  a  half  dozen  old  men  answered  the  roll 
call  in  any  county,  and  each  post  is  writing  Finis 
to  its  chapter. 

Was  all  the  sacrifice  and  suffering  of  that  con¬ 
flict  of  sections  worth  while?  Is  the  cost  of  any 
war  ever  justified?  Who  can  say? 

But  imagine  the  feelings  of  an  old  soldier 
when  he  comes  to  think,  as  many  of  them  do, 
that  all  he  and  his  companions  suffered  and  en¬ 
dured  was  in  vain.  Whatever  their  bitter 
thoughts,  whatever  their  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
Civil  War  veterans  are  nearly  gone  from  the 
stage  and  other  scenes  and  other  actors  have 
taken  their  places.  May  we  do  as  well. 


What  Scouting  is  Doing  for  Boys 

THE  National  Council  of  .  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  has  been  holding  its  annual  meeting 
in  New  York  City,  and  it  was  our  privilege 
to  attend  some  of  the  sessions. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  things  for  the  future 
is  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of  the  leading 
business  and  professional  men  of  the  country  are 
giving  so  much  of  their  personal  time  and  effort 
to  the  leadership  of  boys.  No  one  can  attend  one 
of  these  sessions  without  being  impressed  with 


the  tremendous  good  that  scouting  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  for  our  young  manhood. 

In  the  same  breath,  mention  ought  to  be  made 
also  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  for  boys  and 
girls  through  the  4-H  Clubs. 

We  pay  far  more  attention  to  Young  America 
than  our  fathers  did.  We  need  to.  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  addressing  the  Boy  Scout  meeting, 
pointed  out  that  more  than  half  of  the  crimes  in 
America  at  the  present  time  are  committed  by 
boys  under  twenty-one.  Hence  the  need  of  such 
organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  4-H 
Clubs.  Very  few  scouts  have  ever  been  accused 
of  crime. 

Dr.  Finley  also  said  that  scouting  is  something 
more  than  just  keeping  boys  out  of  mischief.  It 
teaches  them  how  to  work  with  their  hands  and 
gives  them  constructive  work  to  do. 

“The  time  is  coming,”  said  Dr.  Finley,  “when 
the  work  of  America  will  be  done  in  a  four  or 
five  hour  day.  Then  there  will  not  be  work 
enough  to  keep  the  men  out  of  mischief,  and 
certainly  not  to  keep  boys  busy.”  No  one  can 
be  a  good  citizen  who  has  not  learned  to  work.” 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  asked 
those  present  who  lived  on  farms  before  they 
were  twenty-one  to  stand  up.  Practically  all  of 
them  are  now  city  residents.  Of  those  present, 
ninety-six  had  come  originally  from  the  farms, 
seventy-three  from  the  cities,  and  twenty-one 
from  the  small  towns.  “There  again  you  have  evi¬ 
dence,”  stated  the  speaker,  “that  country  bred 
people  are  running  the  cities  and  taking  the  lead 
in  business  and  the  professions.” 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  that  teaches 
the  habit  of  work  and  the  habits  of  responsibility 
like  the  farm,  and  this  is  the  main  reason  why 
farm  bred  boys  and  girls  usually  succeed.  But 
in  these  later  days,  even  farm  boys  have  more 
leisure  than  they  once  had.  Hence  the  need  and 
opportunity  for  such  fine  organizations  as  the 
4-H  Clubs  and  the  Boy  Scouts,  which  has  an 
especially  organized  division  for  country  boys 
called  the  Lone  Scouts. 

Parents  with  boys  of  scouting  age,  or  boys 
themselves  who  are  interested  in  the  fine  and 
interesting  work  of  scouting  may  write  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  information  on  how  to 
get  started  as  a  Lone  Scout. 


Advertisements  A.  A.  Refuses 

“Your  letter  of  May  10th  received  and  in  reply 
will  say  you  evidently  appreciate  your  subscriber’s 
yearly  subscription  price  more  than  you  do  our  ad¬ 
vertising  bill  of  several  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

“We  cannot  see  where  or  why  you  have  any  right 
to  stop  our  advertisement.  If  we  care  to  take  this 
matter  to  higher  authority  on  advice  of  our  counsel 
we  can  compel  you  to  continue  on  with  our  adver¬ 
tisement.” — A.  R.  S. 

HIS  man  is  perfectly  right  in  what  he  says 
in  the  first  statement  in  the  above  letter. 

We  appreciate  a  reputable  advertiser’s 
business.  No  magazine  could  stay  in  business 
long  today  without  advertising,  but  at  the  same 
time  if  we  have  to  make  money  by  accepting  ad¬ 
vertising  that  we  cannot  recommend  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  we  will  not  attempt  to  stay  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  We  turn  down  a  great  many 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  advertising  every  year 
because  we  are  not  sure  that  our  readers  will  get 
value  received  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  con¬ 
cerns. 

You  might  be  interested  in  knowing  some  of 
the  kinds  of  advertising  that  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  refuses  to  accept.  Here  they  are : 

1.  Advertisements  that  ask  for  an  advance 
listing  fee  for  selling  farm  property. 

2.  Advertisements  of  livestock  breeders  who 
claim  to  “buy  back”  the  offspring  of  ani¬ 
mals  sold. 

3.  Advertisements  of  dangerous  or  habit 
forming  drugs. 

4.  Advertisements  of  patent  medicines  and  of 


free  medical  treatments  that  make  absurd 
claims  of  cure. 

5.  Fortune  telling,  massage,  or  matrimonial 
offers. 

6.  Advertisements  of  home  work,  which  are 
real  schemes  to  sell  samples  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  more  than  it  is  worth. 

7.  Indecent,  vulgar  or  offensive  advertising. 

8.  Advertisements  of  questionable  financial 
firms,  commission  merchants  of  bad  repute, 
bucket  shops,  etc. 

9.  All  advertisements  offering  something  for 
nothing,  or  those  that  make  exaggerated 
or  false  claims. 

10.  Any  other  advertising  that  may  cause  in¬ 
jury  or  loss  to  any  man,  woman  or  child 
in  the  great  American  Agriculturist 
family. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  jobs  we  have  had 
in  a  long  time  was  to  read  more  than  eight  hun¬ 
dred  letters  in  our  recent  advertising  slogan  con¬ 
test,  in  which  was  stated  in  every  letter  the  fact 
that  American  Agriculturist  guarantees  its 
advertising. 

We  mention  these  facts  because  goqd  advertis¬ 
ing  of  reputable  business  concerns  is  an  import¬ 
ant  part  of  any  magazine,  from  the  standpoint 
of  interest,  information  and  real  service  to  read¬ 
ers.  Hence  our  determination  to  see  to  it  that 
every  advertisement  in  our  columns  is  worthy  of 
your  attention  and  confidence. 

For  Better  Egg  Grades 

LL  poultrymen  will  be  much  interested  in 
the  report  given  in  our  poultry  columns  this 
week  of  the  facts  brought  out  at  the  hearing 
at  Albany  the  other  day  on  the  need  of  revising 
the  New  York  State  egg  grades.  There  is  such 
need  without  doubt,  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
taking  action  in  the  matter. 

We  have  maintained  for  a  long  time  that  the 
present  egg  grades  were  not  working  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  producers.  We  particularly 
want  to  emphasize  the  point  also  that  many  con¬ 
sumers  are  not  getting  high  quality  eggs  under 
the  present  system  of  grading.  The  consumer 
pays  the  highest  price  for  what  he  thinks  are 
fresh  eggs  only  to  find  that  they  have  been  kept 
in  a  small  retail  store  window  too  long  or  that 
they  have  been  slipped  by  the  law  in  some  way 
to  be  sold  for  other  than  what  they  really  are. 
There  are  too  many  cold  storage  eggs  being  sold 
as  “Grade  A”  eggs. 

The  result  is  sure  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  eggs  and  it  is  up  to  the  whole  trade, 
including  farmers,  inspectors  and  dealers,  to 
work  out  a  more  practical  system  of  grading,  and 
then  to  live  up  to  its  provisions. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

O  one  appreciates  a  good  story  more  thin  a 
Scotchman,  so  that  perhaps  is  the  reason  so 
many  stories  are  told  on  the  Scotch.  Here 
is  a  good  one  that  I  have  heard  recently : 

A  ScoLchman  went  into  a  bank  and  wanted 
to  know  how  much  it  would  cost  him  to  borrow 
$50.  The  banker  told  him  it  would  be  $3  a  year 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cenr,  provided  he  had  the 
proper  security.  The  Scotchman  offered  as  se¬ 
curity  two  one-thousand  dollar  bonds,  which  the 
banker  accepted.  The-  bonds  were  deposited  in 
the  vault  of  the  institution. 

The  transaction  was  completed  and  the  Scotch¬ 
man  wen:  out  with  a  friend. 

“Now,”  said  the  friend,  “will  you  please  tell 
me  why  you  borrowed  the  small  sum  of  $5° 
when  you  had  two  perfectly  good  thousand-dol- 
lar  bonds  m  your  possession?” 

“That’s  easy,”  said  the  Scotchman.  “You  see, 
I  needed  a  safe  place  to  keep  the  bonds  and  it 
hired  a  safe  deposit  box  in  that  bank  they  woul 
have  charged  me  $10  for  it!” 
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Barnyard  Golfers  At  It  Again 

Announcement  of  A.  A. --Farm  Bureau--State  Fair  1929  Horseshoe  Pitching  Contest 


AS  soon  as  the  first  robin  begins  to 
chirp,  for  the  last  several  years,  the 
boys,  old  and  young,  throughout 
American  Agriculturist  country  have 
been  getting  out  the  old  horseshoes  to 
practice  up  for  the  big  State  Fair  tour¬ 
nament  at  Syracuse. 

For  five  years  now  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  cooperating  with  the  Farm 
Bureaus  of  New  York  and  with  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  has  conducted  a 
statewide  tournament  at  Syracuse,  and 
each  year  the  contest  has  grown  bigger 
and  more  interesting.  The  tournament 
this  year  will  be  the  best  yet.  The 
Fair  will  be  held  August  26  to  31. 

One  of  the  surprising  things  about 
the  tourifements  is  the  increase  in  skill 
of  the  pitchers.  For  example,  last  year 
Walter  Shackleton,  who  won  the  first 
cash  prize  of  $50,  had  a  percentage  of 
ringers  to  shoes  pitched  of  .434.  In  other 
words,  nearly  every  other  shoe  that  he 
threw  was  a  ringer. 

A  Contest  for  Amateurs 

When  you  stop  to  think  that  these 
men  are  not  professionals,  that  they 
have  gained  their  skill  by  practicing  on 
the  home  farms  between  spells,  and 
that  the  games  at  Syracuse  are  pitched 
under  nervous  conditions  with  large 
crowds  watching,  you  can  get  some 
idea  of  what  it  means  to  throw  so 
many  ringers.  If  you  do  not  believe  it, 
just  try  it. 

But  do  not  be  discouraged.  These 
men’s  percentages  were  very  small 
when  they  began  to  practice  back 
home. 

Another  surprising  thing  that  came 
out  of  the  tournaments  is  the  fact  that 
young  boys  in  their  teens  often  are 
able  to  defeat  the  older  men. 

The  contest  begins  each  year  right 
back  on  your  home  farms  and  in  your 
own  neighborhoods.  Then  under  the 
auspices  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau 
Agents,  county  elimination  contests  are 
held  in  the  different  counties  and  the 
winners  in  these  county  contests  go  to 
the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  to  take  part 
in  the  American  Agriculturist-Farm 
Bureau-State  Fair  contest. 

All  of  the  candidates,  who  go  to 
Syracuse,  will  have  their  transporta¬ 
tion  paid  to  and  from  their  home,  the 
winners  receive  substantial  cash  prizes, 
and  the  champion  gets  a  beautiful 
medal  in  addition. 

American  Agriculturist  sponsors 
these  games  because  we  believe  in 
more  fun  for  farmers  and  because  this 
game  is  one  of  the  finest  outdoor  sports 
ever  invented.  In  all  of  the  contests 
there  never  has  been  any  lack  of  good 
feeling  or  real  sportsmanship. 

So  if  you  are  interested  in  the  fine 
old  game  of  horseshoes,  telephone  or 
write  your  County  Agricultural  Agent 
and  tell  him  that  you  want  a  try-out  in 
the  county  elimination  contest.  This  is 
usually  held  at  the  Farm  Bureau  picnic 
sometime  during  the  summer  or  at  a 
local  fair.  He  will  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Then  study  up  the  special  and  of¬ 
ficial  rules  given  on  this  page,  get  out 
your  horseshoes,  and  go  to  it.  Practice 
is  the  secret  of  success. 

A  Book  on  the  Game 

If  you  are  really  interested  and  want 
to  study  more  in  detail  about  the  game, 
send  forty  cents  to  the  National  Horse¬ 
shoe  Pitchers’  Association  of  America 
st  London,  Ohio,  and  tell  them  to  send 
you  their  little  book  entitled  “Horse¬ 
shoe  Pitching”. 

There  follow  on  this  page  the  special 
rules  which  will  govern  our  contest  at 
Syracuse,  and  the  official  rules  which 
will  control  in  all  cases  where  there  are 
no  special  rules. 

We  call  your  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  asking  an 
alternate  to  go  to  the  Fair  this  year. 
Heretofore  we  have  asked  the  counties 
to  send  their  best  man,  and  the  second 
best  man  to  go  as  alternate.  The  alter¬ 
nates  have  been  supposed  to  help  with 
the  contest  at  Syracuse  in  keeping  rec¬ 
ords,  etc.,  but  some  of  them  have  been 
rather  careless  in  sticking  to  the  job, 
80  this  year  the  State  Fair  is  paying 
Hre  expenses  of  only  one  man  from 
each  local  contest.  The  players  them¬ 


selves  will  be  asked  to  aid  in  keeping 
the  records.  The  State  Fair  manage¬ 
ment  has  also  been  especially  generous 
in  assuming  more  of  the  burden  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  cash  prizes. 

We  suggest  that  you  save  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules  very  carefully.  Watch  the 
columns  for  future  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist  and  your  Farm  Bureau 
News  for  more  instructions  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  coming  tournament. 

Special  Rules  for  the  Contest 

1.  Tournament  to  be  singles  only. 

2.  Each  county  entering  the  State 
Fair  tournament  must  send  one  man. 

3.  An  entrance  fee  of  two  dollars  will 
be  required  of  all  contestants,  but  this 
will  be  returned  to  the  player  unless  he 
fails  to  finish.  It  is  fair  to  everyone 
that  those  who  start  shall  stay  with 
the  tournament  until  it  is  completed. 

4.  Counties  must  do  their  own  elimi¬ 
nating  and  may  decide  their  own  rules 
for  such  eliminating.  In  order  to  avoid 
misunderstandings,  no  candidate  will 
be  accepted  from  any  county  without 
the  approval  or  certification  of  the 
County  Agent  of  that  county. 

5.  All  county  Farm  Bureaus  must 
certify  to  American  Agriculturist  the 
names  of  those  candidates  who  will  en¬ 
ter.  We  should  have  an  early  report  of 
the  counties  that  will  compete  and  then 
a  report  of  the  actual  candidate  as  soon 
as  his  name  is  obtained  by  the  county. 

6.  Contestants  must  report  at  the 
American  Agriculturist  headquarters 
at  least  one  hour  before  the  contest 
starts  so  that  the  schedule  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Contest  will  start  at  eleven 
A.  M.  on  Tuesday  of  State  Fair  Week. 
Contestants  must  remain  at  the  courts 
all  of  the  time  that  the  pitching  is  in 
progress  unless  excused  by  the  tourna¬ 
ment  manager. 

7.  This  contest  is  for  amateurs  only. 
An  amateur  for  these  tournaments  is 
defined  as  one  who  has  not  won  any 
prize  money  in  any  national  or  state 
tournament,  and  no  entry  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize  money  at  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  state  tournaments. 

8.  The  games  will  consist  of  twenty- 
five  points,  but  the  tournament  com¬ 
mittee  reserves  the  privilege  of  using- 
some  kind  of  an  elimination  contest  if 
it  becomes  necessary  on  account  of  a 
too  large  number  of  entries. 

9.  The  method  of  giving  prizes  has 
been  arranged  so  every  contestant  will 
have  a  chance  at  the  prize  money. 
Seven  cash  prizes  will  be  given  by  the 
State  Fair  management  to  the  winners’ 
as  follows:  fi^st,  $50;  second,  $40; 
third,  $30;  fourth,  $20;  fifth,  $10;  sixth, 


$5;  and  seventh,  $5.  In  addition,  the 
winner  of  the  first  prize  will  also*  be 
given  a  beautiful  and  appropriate 
medal  by  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Official  Rules  of  the  National 
Horseshoe  Pitchers’  Association 

The  following  are  the  official  rules  of 
the  National  Horseshoe  Pitchers’  Asso¬ 
ciation: 

Grounds  and  Courts — Rule  1. — The 
grounds  shall  be  as  level  as  possible. 
Pitcher’s  box  shall  be  filled  with  Pot¬ 
ters’  clay  or  any  substitute  of  a  like 
nature;  the  clay  must  be  kept  moist 
and  worked  to  a  putty-like  condition 
and  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  six  in¬ 
ches  and  at  least  18  inches  around  the 
stake. 

Pitcher’s  Box — Rule  2. — The  pitch¬ 
er’s  box  shall  extend  three  (3)  feet  on 
either  side  to  the  rear  and  front  of  the 
stake.  Said  box  shall  be  constructed  of 
material  2x4  and  shall  not  extend  more 
than  one  inch  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Where  several  courts  are  con¬ 
structed  a  2x4  shall  be  laid  full  length 
of  such  courts  three  feet  in  front  of  the 
stakes.  In  delivering  the  shoe  into  the 
opposite  pitcher’s  box  a  contestant 
may  stand  anywhere  inside  the  pitch¬ 
er’s  box.  For  indoor  pitching  the  boxes 
shall  not  exceed  six  inches  in  height 
above  the  adjoining  grade. 

Stakes — Rule  3. — The  stakes  shall  be 
of  iron,  one  (1)  inch  in  diameter,  per¬ 
pendicular,  inclined  two  (2)  inches 
toward  the  opposite  stake  and  extend¬ 
ing  ten  (10)  inches  above  the  ground 
in  the  pitcher’s  box.  On  single  courts 
the  stakes  shall  be  set  in  the  center  of 
the  pitcher’s  box.  Where  several  courts 
are  constructed  the  stakes  shall  be  not 
less  than  eight  (8)  feet  apart,  in  a 
straight  direct  line  where  possible. 

Horseshoes — Rule  4. — No  horseshoe 
shall  exceed  the  following  regulations: 
seven  and  one-half  (7  V2)  inches  in 
length,  seven  (7)  inches  in  width,  two 
and  one-half  (2  y2)  pounds  in  weight. 
No  toe  or  heel  calk  shall  measure  over 
three-quarters  (%)  of  an  inch  in 
length.  Opening  between  the  calks 
shall  not  exceed  three  and  one-half 
(3V2)  inches,  inside  measurements.  No 
horseshoe  constructed  in  a  freak  design 
will  be  considered  regulation. 

Regulation  Games — Rule  5. — A  stand¬ 
ard  regulation  game  shall  consist  of  50 
points  and  the  contestant  first  scoring 
this  number  after  all  shoes  have  been 
pitched,  shall  be  declared  the  winner. 
In  all  match  and  exhibition  games  be¬ 
tween  two  contestants,  eleven  (11) 
games  of  50  points  each  shall  be  an 
official  series,  the  one  winning  six  (6)- 
games  shall  be  declared  the  winner. — 
See  modifications  above. 

Pitching  Distance  —  Rule  6.  —  The 
standard  regulation  distance  shall  be 


forty  (40)  feet  from  stake  to  stake, 
measuring  where  the  stake  enters  the 
ground.  For  women  in  contests  and 
tournaments  the  distance  shall  be 
thirty  (30)  feet. 

Pitching  Rules — Rule  7. — No  contest¬ 
ant  shall  walk  across  to  the  opposite 
stake  and  examine  the  position  of  his 
opponent’s  shoes,  before  making  his 
first  or  final  pitch.  All  contestants  shall 
pitch  both  shoes  from  the  pitching  box, 
into  the  opposite  pitching  box  or  forfeit 
the  value  of  one  (1)  point  to  his  op¬ 
ponent.  All  contestants  shall,  when 
having  first  pitch,  after  delivering  both 
shoes,  stand  back  of  a  line  even  with 
the  stake  and  out  of  the  pitcher’s  box. 
Any  contestant  failing  to  comply  with 
this  rule  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  such 
shoes  pitched.  Any  contestant  deliver¬ 
ing  his  shoes  landing  outside  of  the  op¬ 
posite  pitcher’s  box  shall  forfeit  the 
value  of  his  pitch.  Wrapping  the  fin¬ 
gers  with  tape,  or  the  wearing  of 
gloves  shall  be  permitted  in  any  or  all 
games.  If  at  any  time  a  shoe  is  bro¬ 
ken,  such  as  striking  another  shoe,  the. 
frame  of  the  pitcher’s  box,  the  stake  or 
other  cause,  such  shoe  shall  be  removed 
and  the  contestant  entitled  to  another 
pitch. 

Ringers — Rule  8. — Any  shoe  to  be 
scored  as  a  ringer  shall  encircle  the 
stake  far  enough  to  permit  a  straight 
edge  to  touch  both  heel  calks  and  clear 
the  stake. 

Foul  Lines — Rule  9. — A  foul  line 
shall  be  established  three  (3)  feet  in 
front  of  the  stake  and  any  pitcher 
stepping  over  the  foul  line  in  delivering 
his  shoe  shall  lose  the  value  of  his  pitch 
and  no  score  shall  be  credited  to  him. 

Foul  Shoe — Rule  10. — A  shoe  that 
does  not  remain  within  six  (6)  inches 
of  the  stake,  in  all  National  Tourna¬ 
ments  and  match  contests,  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  score.  (This  does  not  apply 
to  informal  pitching  or  games  where 
the  players  decide  otherwise.)  If  a 
shoe  strikes  the  frame  of  the  pitcher’s 
box  or  other  object  such  shoe  shall  be 
considered  a  foul  shoe  and  shall  not 
score. 

Points — Rule  11. — The  most  points  a 
contestant  can  score  in  a  single  game 
shall  be  fifty  (50)  ‘points.  A  pitcher 
shall  be  credited  with  all  ringers  pitch¬ 
ed.  If  a  shoe  when  thrown  moves  an¬ 
other  shoe,  both  shoes  are  counted  in 
their  new  positions. 

Ties — Rule  12.— All  equals  shall  be 
counted  as  ties.  If  both  contestants 
have  one  shoe  each  an  equal  distance 
from  the  stake,  or  against  the  stake  or 
ringers  they  shall  be  counted  tie  and 
the  next  closest  shoe  shall  score.  In 
case  of  all  four  shoes  being  tie  or  equal 
distance  from  the  stake,  or  four  ring¬ 
ers,  no  score  shall  be  recorded  and  the 
contestant  who  pitched  last  shall  be 
awarded  the  lead. 

Measurements — Rule  12. — All  meas¬ 
urements  shall  be  made  by  use  of  calip¬ 
ers  and  straight  edge. 

Coaching — Rule  14. — No  contestant 
during  the  progress  of  a  game,  contest 
or  tournament,  shall  coach,  molest  or 
in  any  way  interfere  with  a  pitcher  in 
any  manner,  except  that  in  four-hand¬ 
ed  games  partners  shall  have  the  right 
to  coach  each  other. 

First  Pitch — Rule  15. — At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  game  the  contestants  shall 
agree  who  shall  have  the  first  pitch 
either  in  single,  three  or  four-handed 
games,  by  the  toss  of  a  coin,  the  win¬ 
ner  to  have  his  choice  of  first  pitch  or 
follow.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
game  the  loser  of  the  preceding  game 
shall  have  the  first  pitch. 

National  and  State  Tournaments — 
Rule  16. — In  all  championship  tourna¬ 
ments  the  Rotation  Group  method  shall 
prevail.  In  each  group  each  pitcher 
will  pitch  each  other  one  game.  Same 
procedure  shall  prevail  in  the  finals. 
All  tie  games  shall  be  pitched  off.  No 
championship  shall  be  won  or  lost,  only 
in  a  legal  tournament. 

Disputes  and  Final  Jurisdiction — 
Rule  17.— In  case  of  any  dispute,  or 
where  the  rules  do  not  specifically 
cover  a  disputed  point,  the  referee  or 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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You  Can  Afford 
A  New  Binder  This  Year 

IF  your  binder  caused  delays  during  last  har¬ 
vest — if  it  missed  bundles,  if  it  pulled  too 
heavy,  if  it  was  continually  breaking  down — ■ 
you  can  afford  a  new  binder  this  year. 

In  fact,  if  your  old  binder  caused  delays,  you 
can’t  afford  to  be  without  a  new  binder.  Time  is 
money  in  the  harvest  season.  A  troublesome  binder 
wastes  both  time  and  grain. 

And,  when  you  select  your  new  machine  you  will 
want  to  visit  your  John  Deere  dealer’s  store  and 
see  the 


Light  Running 

New  John  Deere  Grain  Binder 


Eleven  sets  of  roller  and  ball 
bearings  reduce  friction  and  make 
the  New  John  Deere  lighter-draft. 
Binder  does  better  work  under 
difficult  conditions;  it  will  go 
through  grain  that  would  choke 
down  a  machine  with  less  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Gear -controlled  reel,  sturdy, 
carefully  fitted  cutting  parts,  and 
flexible  capacity  elevators  handle 
the  heaviest  crop  without  clogging 
and  the  lightest  crop  without 
waste. 

Improved  binding  unit  works 
effectively  in  either  light  or  heavy 
grain. 

Wide  bull  wheel  with  wide,  high 
lugs  drives  the  binder.  Durable 
steel  drive  chains  are  so  arranged 


that  none  are  overloaded. 

In  every  respect  you  will  find 
that  the  New  John  Deere  is  the 
smooth-running,  efficient,  depend¬ 
able  binder  you  want. 

A  Big  Capacity 
Tractor  Binder 

With  the  ten-foot,  power-driven 
John  Deere  Tractor  Binder  you 
can  work  twice  as  fast  as  with  an 
eight-foot  horse-drawn  machine. 
You  also  get  all  the  features  that 
have  made  the  Light-Running 
New  John  Deere  so  popular.  Bin¬ 
der  mechanism  is  driven  by  power 
shaft  direct  from  tractor — means 
better  work  in  wet  ground  or  loose 
soil. 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


C2& 

USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  50  YEARS 

Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 
Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at 
popular  prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and 
Blights,  etc.  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works  Beacon,  New  York 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Kite's  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  13  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 

When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May.  June  and  July  planting. 
Just  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants  at  % 
tho  cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
and  other  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
Vines,  iree ■  Address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Warm  Weather  Needed  for  Pollination 


M.  C.  Barritt 


AT  last  the  heavy 
rains  have  ceased 
and  with  a  week  of  sunshine — more  or 
less — we  have  been  able  to  get  on  the 
land.  This  is  a  season  when  tile  earn 
their  cost  and  enable  us  to  get  on  the 
fields  earlier  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  we 
have  been  able  to 
sow  oats  on  fall 
plowed  land  and  to 
get  barley  ground 
plowed.  I  have  been 
surprised  on  looking 
up  dates  to  find  that 
the  spring  is  not  so 
much  later  than  last 
year  after  all.  We 
sowed  oats  on  May 
10th  in  both  years 
and  it  looks  now  as 
if  we  would  be  able 
to  get  the  barley  in 
by  May  15th,  the  date  of  sowing  in 
1928.  But  it  is  late  enough.  It  will  be 
May  20th  before  all  the  spring  grain  is 
sown  around  here. 

In  bud  and  tree  development  we  are 
actually  ten  days  ahead  of  last  year. 
This  season  we  had  finished  the  delayed 
dormant  spray  two  days  earlier  than 
we  began  it  in  1928  and  the  second  or 
pre-pink  application  was  finished  on 
May  11,  whereas  it  was  not  begun  un¬ 
til  May  14,  last  season.  So  perhaps  we 
are  not  as  bad  off  as  we  think  we  are. 
Many  have  neglected  the  first  spray 
application  altogether,  partly  on  the 
excuse  of  being  too  busy,  or  the  ground 
too  wet,  but  probably  really  because  of 
cost  and  uncertain  return.  Because  of 
the  continuous  rainy  periods  these  or¬ 
chards  are  almost  certain  to  be  infect¬ 
ed  with  scab. 

Fruit  Trees  are  Blooming 

By  May  18,  apples  will  be  in  full 
bloom  in  Western  New  York,  or  per¬ 
haps  earlier  with  real  warm  weather. 
Kieffer  pears  are  now  (May  12th)  in 
full  bloom  and  Bartletts  are  just  com¬ 
ing  in.  Dutchess  apples  are  just  break¬ 
ing  open.  In  late  varieties  the  blossom 
clusters  are  just  separated.  The  bud 
development  has  been  unusual  this  sea¬ 
son.  Warm  weather  in  late  March  and 
early  April  stimulated  development 
but  this  was  checked  by  cold,  wet 
weather  in  late  April  and  early  May. 
Partly  as  a  result  the  center  buds  of 
the  clusters  have  opened  to  show  the 
pink  prominently  before  the  cluster 
has  separated.  Moreover,  bud  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  very  uneven  in  the  re¬ 
gion  and  even  in  the  same  orchard. 
Some  trees  have  been  several  days 
ahead  of  others  of  the  same  variety. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  so  much 
cold  water  in  the  soil.  Higher,  dryer, 
better  drained  soils  have  trees  farthest 
developed.  Water  content  of  the  soil 
has  been  a  more  important  measure  of 
bud  development  than  distance  from 
the  lake  or  elevation  or  location. 

In  general,  the  fruit  bloom  will  be 
heavy  throughout  western  New  York; 
There  are  some  reports  that  Bartlett 
pears  and  Baldwin  apples  are  blooming 
more  lightly  than  others.  There  seems 
to  be  considerable  variation  in  bloom 
in  different  orchards  possibly  due  again 
to  soil  conditions.  We  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  we  have  planted 
many  acres  of  orchard  in  western  New 
York  on  soils  ill  adapted  to  fruit  be¬ 
cause  of  their  heaviness  and  poor 
drainage. 

Kieffer  pears  are  blooming  full  as 
are  many  orchards  of  Bartletts.  The 
Japanese  plums  bloomed  full  but  the 
European  varieties  did  not.  Both  sweet 
and  sour  cherries  produced  nearly  100 
per  cent  of  bloom  and  as  the  weather 
was  favorable  for  pollination  they 
should  yield  a  good  crop.  Frost  injury 
was  very  slight  here.  Early  apple  va¬ 
rieties  seem  to  be  budded  for  a  full 
crop  except  in  the  case  of  varieties  or 
orchards  which  bore  heavily  last  sea¬ 
son.  I  have  such  a  case  with  Hubbard- 
son  and  Wealthy.  The  Hubbardsons  I 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


am  grafting  over 
to  Greenings."  The 
Wealthys  are  beginning  to  show  a 
tendency  to  annual  bloom  which  I 
think  is  the  result  of  heavy  pruning 
and  thinning.  At  least  our  bud  promise 
in  Wealthys  is  much  better  than  usual 
in  the  off  year.  Twenty  Ounce  is  bud¬ 
ded  exceptionally  full.  King  bloom  is 
scattering.  Greenings  bloom  is  fairly 
good.  Spy  is  only  fair.  As  a  whole, 
apples  will  probably  average, to  bloom 
above  75  per  cent  in  this  region. 

The  crop  now  depends  on  favorable 
weather  for  pollination  during  the  com¬ 
ing  week.  This  means  sunshine  and  a . 
temperature  sufficiently  high: — above  65 
degrees  Fahr. — so  that  bees  will  work. 
What  will  the  week  bring  forth?  Last 
year  it  was  disastrously  cold,  cloudy 
and  rainy. — Hilton,  N.  Y.,  May  12, 
1929. 


How  to  Lower  Potato 
Growing  Costs 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
percentage  of  potato  growers  in  up¬ 
state  New  York  used  any  but  common 
seed  last  year.  Good  seed  usually  costs 
more  than  poor  seed.  Whether  it  pays 
depends  on  the  increase  in  yield  per 
acre  and  the  improvement  in  market 
quality  it  will  deliver.  These  are  the 
factors  on  which  both  our  profits  and 
our  reputation  most  depend.  The  value 
of  good  seed  and  the  need  for  its  more 
extensive  use  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
following  table: 

Quality  of  Seed  Potatoes  Used  on  359 
Farms  in  Western  New  York 

Number  Per  Cent  Amount  Tot.  Yield 


Kind  of  Seed 

of 

of 

of  Seed 

per  Acre 

Farms 

Farms 

per  Acre  (bushels) 

Common  . 

Both  common  and 

308 

85.8 

12.8 

137.4 

certified  . 

Hill  and  tuberunit 

24 

6.7 

14.2 

169.0 

selected  . 

13 

3.6 

14.7 

202.8 

Certified  . 

14 

3.6 

13.7 

217.5 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

Averaue  and  totals 

359 

100.0 

13.0 

144.9 

The  yields  obtained  by 

■  the 

growers 

who  used  good  seed  were  far  above  the 
average  of  145  bushels  per  acre  for  the 
359  growers  canvassed.  The  difference 
in  yield  from  certified  seed  and  from 
common  seed  was  80  bushels  per  acre. 
Some  of  this  difference  is  of  course 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  grow¬ 
ers  using  certified  seed  also  used  other 
approved  methods  of  production.  Even 
the  best  certified  seed  can  be  bought 
at  about  $1.00  a  bushel  f.  o.  b.  this 
spring. 

The  average  amount  of  seed  per  acre 
planted  by  a  large  group  of  Western 
New  York  growers  last  year  was  13 
bushels.  This  average  is  not  enough. 
Averages  seldom  are  enough.  Rate  of  ■ 
planting  varied  from  7  bushels  to  25 
bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table. 

Relation  of  Rate  of  Planting  to  Yield 

on  353  Farms  in  Western  New  York 


Bushels 

Number 

Per  cent 

Aver.  amt. 

Aver,  yiclo 

of  seed 

of 

of 

of  seed  per 

per  acre 

per  acre 

farms 

farms 

acre  (bus.) 

(bushels) 

7 —  9 

27 

7.6 

8.5 

130.4 

10—12 

161 

45.6 

11.2 

123.5 

13—15 

116 

32.9 

14.4 

156.0 

16—19 

36 

10.2 

17.0 

181.7 

20—25 

13 

3.7 

21.4 

225.2 

Av.  &  Tot. 

353 

100.0 

13.0 

144.4 

It  is  apparent  that  yields  were  not 
only  greatly  influenced  by  amount  of 
seed,  but  that  it  paid  to  use  it  as  gen¬ 
erously  as  over  20  bushels  per  acre,  f 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  many  of  those 
planting  less  than  12  bushels  per  acre 
check-rowed  the  field  and  thereby  i  n¬ 
duced  the  number  of  hills.  Profitable 
yields  can  not  be  obtained  from  poo* 
stands  of  plants.  Good  stands  are  pos¬ 
sible  only  when  plenty  of  seed  is  pinn¬ 
ed.  On  soils  in  good  tilth,  well  cru  ¬ 
ized,  and  properly  cultivated,  it  wi 
pay  to  use  at  least  18  to  20  bushels 
seed.  It  is  false  economy  to  redy 
cost  of  production  by  using  any  but,  i 
best  seed  and  nlentv  of  it. 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  25,  1929 


With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


Milk  Differentials  in  the  Southern  District 

i  MERICAN  Agriculturist  has  had  ble  consuming  area,  as  dealers  would 
^several  letters  asking  why  the  of  necessity  go  into  New  England  and 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso-  develop  supplies  that  would  come  into 
I  ciation  pays  more  per  hundred  pounds  that  market  over  the  Rutland  Railroad. 

I  of  milk  in  that  part  of  the  milk  shed  “The  Orange-Jersey  differential  is  a 
in  southeastern  New  York  bordering  locational  differential  which  is  applied 
I  on  New  England,  known  as  the  Har-  to  all  of  Jersey,  all  of  Orange  County, 
Iem  section,  and  also  for  milk  produced  a  small  portion  of  Pennsylvania  and 
in  Orange  County  and  in  New  Jersey,  two  points  in  Ulster  County.  In  other 
|  Naturally,  dairymen  not  living  in  these  words,  the  Shawangunk  Mountains  are 
sections  wonder  why  their  association  the  dividing  line  in  regard  to  this  diff- 


!  should  pay  higher  prices  in  one  part  of 
the  milk  shed  than  it  does  in  another. 


erential,  as  all  milk  that  lies  inside  of 
these  mountains  can  be  trucked  direct 


In  order  to  be  sure  of  our  facts  and  to  Jersey  markets. 

I  to  give’ you  the  right  information,  we  “During  the  past  few  years  Jersey 
asked  the  League  to  answer  this  ques-  dealers  have  been  gradually  going  out 
tion,  giving  the  reasons  for  Harlem  into  Jersey  and  Orange  county  taking 
ad  Orange-Jersey  milk  direct  from 


differentials. 

Mr.  George  R. 
Fitts  very  kindly 
replied,  setting 
forth  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  very 
clearly  why  the 
League  found  it 
good  policy  to  put 
on  these  differen¬ 
tials.  Here  is  Mr. 
Fitt’s  letter: 

"The  Harlem  dif¬ 
ferential  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  somewhat 
different  conditions 
than  in  the  Orange- 
Jersey  territory 
which  made  it 
practical  and  ne¬ 
cessary  to  place  a 
differential  on  that 
territory. 

“The  territory 
east  of  the  Hudson 
furnishes  milk  for 
markets  in  West¬ 
chester  County  and 
suburban  New 
York  towns  that , 
can  only  be  reach¬ 
ed  by  the  Harlem 
Railroad.  This  milk 
or  territory  is  in 


“Meet  Me  in  St.  Louie — 
Louie” 

LET  us  remind  you  again  that 
one  of  the  most  interesting 
trips  ever  planned  for  dairymen 
of  this  section  will  be  the  excur¬ 
sion  to  attend  the  National  Dairy 
Show  at  St.  Louis  October  12-19. 

Because  of  the  large  party,  the 
expenses  will  be  kept  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  a  special  program  is 
being  arranged  on  the  train  both 
ways  and  at  the  Dairy  show. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  see  first  hand 
just  what  the  menace  of  western 
milk  is  and  to  learn  what  dairy¬ 
men  are  thinking  and  doing  else¬ 
where.  This  is  an  opportunity  also 
to  give  your  family  and  yourself 
a  much  needed  vacation  with  a 
congenial  group  of  people  with 
the  same  interests  that  you  your¬ 
selves  have. 

It  is  not  a  profit  making  enter¬ 
prise  at  all,  but  the  excursion  is 
being  arranged  by  American 
Agriculturist  as  a  service  to 
eastern  dairymen. 

If  interested,  write  without  ob¬ 
ligation  for  further  information. 


the  farmers  into 
those  markets, 
thereby  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  a 
receiving  plant  in 
the  country.  This 
allowed  them,  of 
course,  to  pay  a 
higher  price  than  a 
dealer  could  pay 
who  had  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  operating 
a  country  plant. 

“Due  to  a  change 
in  methods  of 
handling  milk,  in 
territories  lying 
the  same  as 
Orange  county  or 
Jersey,  within  sev¬ 
enty-five  miles  of 
New  York,  savings 
to  a  considerable 
extent  can  be  made 
by  trucking  from 
the  country  plant 
to  the  city  by  tank. 

“It  is  necessary 
to  have  country 
bottling  plants  in 
the  Orange  terri¬ 
tory  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  are 
over  100  towns  or  cities  in  Jersey  that 
are  supplied  from  Orange  county  and 
many  of  these  have  individual  Boards 
of  Health  who  are  very  zealous  of 
their  inspection  and  there  are  hardly 
any  that  are  large  enough  consuming 


competition  with  the  Connecticut  mar¬ 
kets.  These  Connecticut  markets  use 
direct  delivery  from  the  country  to 
their  city  plants  in  towns  like  Bridge¬ 
port,  New  Hartford,  Stamford,  etc., 
thereby  giving  that  dealer  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  over  dealers  who  are  centers  to  warrant  large  distributing 
forced  to  use  a  country  receiving  plant,  plants  located  in  the  city.  So,  it  is  im- 
In  other  words,  he  can  pay  more  money  possible  as  yet  to  do  away  with  coun- 
for  his  milk  in  the  country  if  he  has  try  receiving  and  bottling  plants  in 
direct  deliveries,  due  to  the  fact  that  that  territory, 
he  has  no  cost  in  country  operations. 

“The  only  way  milk  can  be  supplied  Dealers  to  Pay  All  Differential 
to  this  part  of  the  Harlem  territory  Eventually 

js  through  the  Harlem  Railroad  and  -However,  to  meet  that  condition  and 
he  territory  in  Dutchess  and  Columbia  give  the  producers  in  that  territory  ad- 
counties  does  not  produce  enough  milk  vantages  they  are  entitled  to,  due  to  their 
0  take  care  of  those  markets,  so  it  is  location  to  the  market,  which  advantage 
necessary  to  ship  milk  from  northern  has  aiready  been  established  by  independ- 
1  ew  York  over  the  Rutland  Railroad  ent  dealers,  we  have  arranged  with  our 
^hich  connects  with  the  New  York  buyers  that  commencing  April  1st,  we 
Antral  Harlem  Division,  to  furnish  a  would  pay  a  25c  premium  on  milk  pro- 
sufficient  volume  for  the  Westchester  duced  in  that  area.  This  premium  to  be 


markets 

Twenty  Five  Gents  More 
Per  Hundred 


paid  out  of  the  savings  derived  from 
using  tank  trucks  from  plants  to  the 
market  rather  than  using  the  railroad; 
savings  that  can  be  established  in  the 


“Ih  order  to  meet  the  competition  country  plant  due  to  the  elimination  of 
°f  the  Connecticut  markets  and  in  or-  handling  and  washing  cans  which  also 
to  increase  production  in  the  Har-  aPPhes  to  the  city  plant.  We  feel  that 
iem  territory,  a  differential  of  25c  was  this  saving  wil1  he  at  least  25c  due  to 
Placed  on  that  territory  a  year  ago  the  ^ange  of  operation. 
th*  first  of  February.  This  was  an  However,  as  these  sayings  are  only 
economical  thing  for  the  Association  theoretical  as  yet,  in  order  to  get  the 
t0  do,  due  to  the  fact  that  if  milk  d®alf s  to  go  aIong  Td  **  .them  mto 


18  n°t  produced  in  that  territory  it 


effect,  we  have  agreed,  until  these  sav- 

Would  be*  'necessarv  and°  is^necessarv  ings  are  shown’  that  the  dealer  wil1  PaY 
for  US  irf  £ecessary.  aT"  IS  necessary  12y  c  of  lhe  differential  and  the  Asso- 

icv^?f‘Prlkln,.theit'  0rli'U  elation  will  pay  12y,c.  However,  our 
Pure Jq  ■  °Ur  ASS0C:aU;n  that  a  dealer  agreement  with  our  dealers  is  to  the  ef- 
purchasing  a  supply  from  us  should  fect  that 


policy  of  our  Association  that  a  dealer 

havCphiwg  a  SaPF!y  fr°m  US  Sh0Uld  feet  That’ as  soon  as  these  savings  are 
thai  u  serve  a  market  shown  to  be  more  than  12%c  they  will 

««  he  is  already  serving.  be  absorbed  by  the  dealer.” 

t  we  allowed  Connecticut  markets  ,  .  , 

nuiake  away  this  ,  milk  east  of  the  Sanitary  conditions  are  necessary  to 
tlie  New  Ybrk  State  producer  pervent  diseases  on  a  farm  just  as  in 
mc*  oe  forced  to  give  up  that  availa-  a  hospital. 


u.s. 

Gov’t 


FARM  WAGON 


EXTRA  WELL  IVttT-Rnu  t!u* 


ONLY 

*42- 


F.O.B. 
Brooklyn 
New  York 

A  Brand 
New  High 
Grade  Wagon 
Best  Quality 
Materials 

At  Less  Than 
1/6  Original  Cost 


Don  t  Miss  This  Opportunity 

Here  is  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  ever  offered.  These  wagons  are  surplus 


Here  is  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  ever  offered.  These  wagons  are  surplus 
Government  stock— they  were  originally  purchased  by  the  Government  as  Am¬ 
bulance  Wagons  but  make  a  dandy  utility  Farm  Wagon — they  are  extra  well 
built  made  by  the  Indiana  and  Studebaker  Wagon  Wbrks — have  never  been 
used  and  are  shipped  to  you  knocked  down  direct  from  the  Government  Ware- 
house  in  original  crates  just  as  delivered  to  the  Government.  While  they  last 
we  offer  them  at  the  unheard  of  price  of  $42.50  F.O.B.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Don’t  Delay!  Supply  Limited! 

limn  hftdv  O  P  f  lswirr  A  r*  it  : . :  j  _  .  ,  .  . 


Wagon  body  is  9  ft.  long.  4  ft.  7  in.  wide 
front  wheels  3  ft. — rear  4  ft.  2  in. ;  round  edge 
steel  tires  2%  in.  wide.  Va  in.  thick:  oak  body 
has  heavy  floor  with  2  side  seats  full  length,  fold 
up  or  removable:  7  steel  tempered  springs  made 
of  open  oil  tempered  steel:  spring  blocks  malleable. 
Upholstered  driver  shat  with  rest  back — 2  side 
lamps — hickory  or  ash  tongue,  double  trees,  neck 
joke — chains — foot  brakes:  tail  board  wheels. 
Archibald  pattern.  “A  Grade,”  bolted  with  %  in. 
tire  holts,  joint  rim  provided  with  fellow  plates 
and  2  bolts:  equipped  with  two  5  gallon  heavy 
gauge  galvanized  tanks  for  water;  suitable  axle 

Handy  Farm  Cart 


wrench.  Removable  steps  in  rear.  Painted  5 
coats.  A  wonderful,  strong,  utility  Farm  Wagon. 

Purchasers  often  write:  "I  would  have  paid  you 
twice  as  much  just  for  the  asking.”  Our  policy 
in  handling  Government  goods  for  the  past  15 
years  is  to  make  a  fair  profit  and  give  the 
public  unusual  value.  Publishers  accept  this 
advertising  after  inspection  and  they  know  what 
a  wonderful  Bargain  you  are  being  offered. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
bargains  we  have  ever  offered.  Supply  limited. 
Be  sure  to  get  one  at  this  low  price.  Send 
3'our  check  today. 

At  a  Give-Away 
Price  -  .  ONLY 


HORSE  DRAWN 


at  this  low  price.  Send 

$22.50 


Represented 


Another  rare  bargain  is  a  horse  drawn,  strongly  built 
I  arm  Cart.  Cost  the  Gov't  $175.00.  Our  price  only  $22.50, 
F.O.B  Schenectady,  N.  Y  Carts  never  used — shipped 
knocked  down  in  original  crates.  Body  7  ft.  7  in.  long— 
4  It.  5  in.  wide — 2  ft.  deep  with  tail  board  and  heavy 
floor.  Wheels  iVs  ft.  high.  Iron  Tires.  3  in.  wide — %  in. 
thick.  Steel  Axle  2x2  in.  Body  and  Shafts  white  Oak  or 
inckory.  Cart  is  complete  with  brakes  and  axle  wrench. 
Tainted  3  coats.  A  brand  new  cart  at  a  give-away  price. 

Guaranteed 
as  represent¬ 
ed.  Publish¬ 
ers  would  not 
print  this  ad  if  carts  and 
wagons  were  not  as  de¬ 
scribed.  Send  checks  or 
Money  order  today. 

NATIONAL  JOBBING  &  EXPORT  CO. 
Dept.  G,  192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Up-to-date  Farmers 


fight  the  crow  with 

STANLEY’S  CROW  REPELLENT 


Mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  seed  corn,  and  plant  it  at  once.  No 
waiting  for  it  to  dry.  And  it  positively  will  not  clog  the  planter! 
Non-poisonous.  Won’t  injure  the  seed.  Won’t  kill  birds  or  animals. 
BUT — it  WILL  keep  them  out  of  your  fields,  absolutely.  It 
WILL  save  you  all  loss  of  time  and  expense  in  having  to  replant. 
It  WILL  let  you  get  3  bushels  of  com  where  now  you’ve  been 
getting  only  2.  Because,  no  crows,  pheasants,  larks,  blackbirds, 
moles,  gophers,  chucks  or  squirrels  will  touch  any  seed  corn 
that  has  been  coated  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  And 
thousands  of  corn-growers,  who  have  been  using  it  for  years,  will 
gladly  testify  that  it  does  all  we  claim  for  it.  ‘‘Money  back” 
guarantee.  Large  cans,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10 
acres)  $1.50.  Half-sized  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or 
seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock,  order  direct.  Address  Cedar 
Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Be  sure  you  get 


SAVES 

REPLANTING 

NiuroaiiuiAZS 

MlWhUTAINCCNl  I 


STANLEY’S 
CROW  REPELLENT 


A,  rid  this  used 

.to  be  our  best 

\C0rnfielfi-v--7' 

•  Ytoo  /'SsSa?-? 


KeepOut 
This  field 
is  mined. 


Seed  coatedwith  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist ” 


594)  8 


J 


1%  Livestock 

.Breeders 

kXf  v  > 1 

CATTLE  1 

CATTLE 

Fishkill  Farms 

consign  to 

Brentwood  National  Sale 

at  Commercial  Museum 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  6*7,  1929 

C.  S.  F.  LADY  INKA  NORMI,  No.  567442 

Born  October  8,  1919.  Produced  at  6  yrs.,  8  mos.,  17  days, 
16,073.6  lbs.  milk  and  630.81  lbs.  butter  in  365  days,  Class  C. 

FISHKILL  MAY  GOLANTHA  INKA,  No.  915077 

Born  December  20,  1922.  Produced  at  3  yrs.,  4  mos.,  0  days, 
10,848.9  lbs.  milk  and  432.29  lbs.  butter  in  365  days,  Class  C. 

FISHKILL  GOLANTHA  INKA  DeKOL,  No.  1000705 

Born  February  19,  1925.  Produced  at  2  yrs.,  10  mos.,  5  days, 
12,194.1  lbs.  milk  and  527.40  lbs.  butter  in  365  days. 

FISHKILL  INKA  MAID  DeKOL,  No.  1000708 

Heifer,  born  March  2,  1925. 

FISHKILL  ALBANY  COLANTHA  DeKOL,  No.  1189883 

Heifer,  born  September  18,  19  27. 

FISHKILL  COLANTHA  AAGGIE,  No.  1271168 

Heifer,  born  August  1,  1928. 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 

Hopewell  Junction  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Breeders  Sale 


JUNE  10 


JUNE  10 


A  sale  of  high  class  MILKING  SHORT¬ 
HORN  cattle  will  be  held  at  the  Fair 
Grounds,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  on  JUNE  10TH, 
affording  an  opportunity  never  before  offered,  to  get  the  pick  of  the  best  cattle 
that  have  ever  been  lined  up  for  sale  in  America. 

The  Cattle  Are  There 


The  Breeders  consigning  to  this  sale  have  given  the  selection  committee  the 
run  of  their  herds  and  the  animals  selected  are  splendid  representatives  of 
what  shorthorns  should  be.  Only  animals  of  correct  form  with  proper  shaped 
udders  were  considered  and  the  sale  contains  chiefly  good  cows  that  will  be 
fresh  or  close  up  on  sale  day.  A  few  choice  two  year  olds  and  yearling  heifers 
together  with  a  select  few  real  herd  heading  bulls  make  a  line-up  worth  going 
far  to  see.  With  the  sale  of  Imported  Milking  Shorthorns  June  8th  at  Spring- 
field,  W.  J.  Brew  Sale,  June  11th,  this  sale  makes  an  opportunity  to  see  more 
cattle  on  the  same  trip  and  offers  a  selection  hard  to  e^ual. 


The  Right  Kind 

Is  the  only  kind  that  pay  the  rent  and  we  absolutely  guarantee  these  cattle  to 
fill  this  bill.  They  may  be  seen  at  the  sale  barns  from  May  10th  until  after  the 
sale  and  you  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  and  see  for  yourselves  that  they 
are  THE  REAL  GOODS. 


For  particulars  or  catalog  write  Sale  Committee 


E.  L.  Button,  Donald  Woodward  Farms,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
W.  J.  Hardy,  Alsa  Farms,  Alton,  N.  Y. 


a  Two  carloads,  fresh  and  close-up 
M!  CPT  3alv  springers,  3  to  0  years  old.  all 
Federal  tested. 

Prices  from  $135  to  $165.  Delivered  by  truck. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Phone  6F5,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


TWO  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

Seven  months  old.  Sire  exceptionally  well  bred.  Dams 
now  on  test.  Two  real  bargains  for  someone. 

R.  A.  DAVIS,  R.  No.  2,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


Hereford  Cattle  For  Sale 

Steers,  calves,  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds.  Uniform  in  size.  Choice  quality. 
Tested  cows  and  heifers.  Many  cars. 

JOHN  C ARROW,  Box  193,  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


FEDERAL  SUPERVISION  COWS 

FOR  SALE 

X  can  supply  your  wants,  one  or  one  hundred,  all 
dairy  breeds.  Call  me  up. 

ANGUS  J.  BEATON,  R.F.D.,  DANVILLE,  VERMONT 
TELEPHONE  DANVILLE-61 


2  Guernsey  Bulls  Service  Age 

from  Imported  T.  B.  and  Abortion  tested  Herd.  A.-  It. 

Records.  Several  calves.  Wilt,  A.  Derstine,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


lOO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Ilolsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real'  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  less, 
l’riced  to  sell.  Jacob  Zlotkin,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


HEREFORDS  For  Sale 

4  loads  weaned  calves:  3  loads  short  yearlings:  2  loads 
long  yearlings:  4  loads  heifer  calves:  3  loads  springers. 
Well  bred,,  the  good  kind.  Can  sort,  other  cattle,  pas¬ 
ture  flesh.  Write  or  wire. 

FLOYD  JOHNSTON,  STOCKPORT,  IOWA 


Pure  Bred  and  High  grade  ,T.  B.  tested 
Canadian  Holstein  cows  and  heifers, 
fresh  and  near  fresh.  'Car  lots' or  less. 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


Why  Dairy  Cows  Fail 
To  Breed 

( Continued  from,  Page  3 ) 
overcome  many  breeding  troubles  in 
our  herds. 

Closure  of  the  cervix  leading  into 
the  uterus  and  through  which  the  male 
sperm  enters  the  uterus  may  cause 
sterility.  This  condition,  of  course, 
prevents  the  union  of  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  gametes,  as  they  are  called,  and 
no  embryo  is  possible  of  formation.  A 
simple  dilation  of  the  cervix  may  over¬ 
come  all  difficulty.  Here  again  we  had 
better  invite  the  services  of  the  veter¬ 
inarian  for  he  knows  better  than  we 
what  should  be  done. 

Hyperacidity  or  high  acid  condition 
in  the  uterus  of  the  female  may  make 
the  activity  of  the  male  sperm  impos¬ 
sible  for  after  the  cow  is  bred,  the 
sperm  must  find  its  way  to  the  fal¬ 
lopian  tube  and  some  time  must  elapse 
between  service  and  union  of  egg  and 
sperm.  How  many  have  heard  of  the 
average  farmer’s  remedy  of  washing 
or  douching  the  cow  with  water  and 
salt  or  soda  before  breeding  ?  The  acid 
condition  is  made  alkaline  and  the  me¬ 
dium  in  which  the  sperm  must  exist  is 
improved. 

Straining  after  service  may  expel 
the  male  sperm.  The  owner  may  well 
watch  his  cows  to  determine  if  such  is 
not  the  case  and  all  cows  which  do 
strain  should  be  led  or  kept  moving  for 
a  time  after  service.  It  is  not  well  to 
truck  a  cow  for  any  distance  right 
after  service. 

The  Herd  Sire  May  Be  at  Fault 

Too  much  blame  for  inability  to 
breed  should  not  be  placed  with  the 
cow.  Many  bulls  may  be  found  to  be 
the  cause  and  where  trouble  exists,  the 
use  of  a  microscope  may  disclose  that 
the  sperms  are  inactive — that  when 
looked  at  under  the  lens  they  appear 
shriveled  and  lifeless  and  without  the 
tails  which  make  them  motile.  If  such 
is  the  case,  these  minute  germs  of  re¬ 
production  fail  to  ever  reach  the  egg 
or  even  if  by  chance  one  should  its  life- 
giving  property  is  too  weak  for  further 
development. 

There  may  be  several  causes  of  in¬ 
active  sperm.  If  the  bull  is  too  fat,  or 
has  been  fat,  there  seems  to  be  a  re¬ 
sulting  lifelessness  on  the  part  of  male 
germs.  Sexual  overwork  sometimes 
causes  sterility  in  the  male.  Allowing 
the  bull  to  run  with  the  cows  is  very 
bad  practice  and  is,  of  course,  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  public.  Lack  of  exercise  and 
a  general  run-down  condition  as  well 
as  a  too  fat  condition  may  cause  a  bull 
to  become  a  poor  breeder.  This  seldom 
occurs  in  the  young  bull,  but  is  often 
discovered  in  the  more  mature  bull  and 
especially  the  bull  that  has  been  on 
the  show  circuit.  Sterility  in  the  male 
is  more  often  but  temporary,  and  the 
farmer  whose  cows  are  not  getting 
with  calf  should  check  up  on  his  herd 
sire.  A  reasonable  amount  of  exercise, 
sunlight  and  plenty  of  green  feed  in 
season  with  a  ration  of  ground  oats 
will  tend  to  keep  a  bull  in  active  ser¬ 
vice.  Silage  is  not  to  be  recommended 
as  a  bull’s  roughage,  as  it  makes  him 
slow  in  service  and  an  unsure  breeder. 
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the  Wisest  Dairymen 


in  the  East 

Hundreds  of  dairy  farmers 
who  measure  every  farm 
purchase  for  value,  quality, 
endurance,  convenience  and 
appearance — insist  on  a 
Unadilla.  The  fact  that  more 
Unadillas  are  sold  than  any 
other  make  proves  that  these 
farmers  choose  wisely  and 
profitably. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  silo  this 
year,  see  the  Unadilla.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog,  prices,  terms,  etc. 
Discount  for  cash  and  early  orders. 

Tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  kind  of  a 
l>ig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  anil 
money.  We  sell  ail  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  if  dissatislied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
your  money. 

6-8  wks.  old,  $5.25  ea. ;  8-9  wks.oid,  $5.50  ea. 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  K.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

MISHAWUN  ROAD,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

1’.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock-  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  .  $5.00 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  _  $5.50 

Alto  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  whs.  old,  $ 8. SO  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  7  weeks  old _ $5.00 

Berkshire  and  Chester,  7  weeks  old _ $5.00 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.50 

Also  few  Chester  Whites  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6.00,  and 
some  Jersey  Rod  Durocs  7  weeks  old  $6.00.  Sold 
C.O.D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  No  charge 
for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  0LD  s?0eclJ<able 

Ileavy-legged,  square-backed  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  and  Yorkshire  and  Poland  China  crossed. 
Barrows,  boars  and  sows — 8-10  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
Also.  Chester  Whites  and  Poland  China  and  Durocs 
from  registered  Boars — 7-8  weeks  old.  $7.00  each.  We 
ship  sows  and  unrelated  boars  for  breeding.  They  arc 
the  kind  that  make  large  hogs.  Shipped  C.O.D.  No 
charge  for  crates.  If  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  X  will 
return  your  money.  Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

Tel.  0839- R  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


When  a  Veterinarian  is  Needed 

In  general,  Common  sense  methods 
of  management  will  keep  a  herd  of 
cattle  in  regular  breeding  condition. 
By  such  management  is  meant  first  to 
feed  a  good  legume  roughage  and  a  ra¬ 
tion  with  at  least  five  different  grains 
in  it.  While  we  know  little  as  yet 
about  minerals,  every  dairyman  can 
and  probably  should  mix  a  mineral  ra¬ 
tion  of  his  own.  His  grain  ration  must 
not  be  too  high  in  protein.  With  good 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay  many  dairymen 
are  getting  best  results  from  an  18% 
to  20%  grain  mixture.  Sunlight  is  es¬ 
sential.  It  is  expected  nearly  all  cows 
go  to  pasture  yet  many  of  our  bulls  do 
not  get  out  of  a  dark  stall  from  one 
month  to  the  next. 

A  six  weeks  dry  period  with  plenty 
of  good  hay  and  a  liberal  feeding  of  a 
12  per  cent  ration  puts  the  cow  in  con¬ 
dition  to  milk  and  breed  regularly. 
These  rules  of  management  and  free¬ 
dom  from  abortion  should  keep  a  herd 
producing  and  reproducing.  If  it  does 
not  do  both,  there  is  cause  to  call  a  vet¬ 
erinarian. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE! 

Cheiter-Berkshire  Crossed — Yorkshire-Ckester  Crossed 

*  *0  7  Weeks  Old  -  $5.00  each 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  »  $5.50  each 

All  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  snip 
pigs  C.O.D.,  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  a1 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates.  , 

J.  W.  GARR1TY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 

Registered  Poland  China  Pigs 

sired  by  the  great  Indiana  boar  Jumbo. 
PAUL  O.  CLYDE,  Windham  Depot,  N.  »• 

GREENFIELD  FARMS “EiUS 

Now  offering  big,  growthy  fall  gilts,  bred  and  ready 
to  breed  for  early  fall  farrow.  Also  spring  boars  rcaay 
to  wean.  Prices  right.  . 

GREENFIELD  FARMS,  Tiffin,  Ohio 

HORSES 

Bellmont  Farm  PERCHERONS 

2  gray  mares  heavy  in  foal,  ago  4  and  6,  1S00  lbs. 
each.  2  black  mares  one  heavy  in  foah  aged  o^ana j 
1700  lbs.  each.  High  class  brood  mares,  gentle  8 
workers.  Also  black  Grand  Champion  stallion,  weis 
2200,  well  broken  to  work.  ...  r 

H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS,  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J- 

SHEEP  ____ 

DORSET  YEARLING  RAM 

and  Dorset  ewe  for  sale.  DONALD  F.  H] [U  > 

FREEVILLE,  N.  Y.,  c/o  Hillcroft  i-«rm 
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Danger  of  Infection 

jlmong  Baby  Chicks 

.Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  contaminated  drinking  water.  Baby 
chicks  must  have  a  generous  supply  of 
pure  water.  Drinking  vessels  harbour 
germs  and  ordinary  drinking  water 
often  becomes  contaminated  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  entire 
flock  and  cause  the  loss  of  half  or  two 
thirds  your  hatch  before  you  are  aware. 
Don’t  wait  until  you  lose  half  youi 
chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time  that 
saves  nine.”  Remember  that  in  every 
hatch  there  is  the  danger  of  some  in¬ 
fected  chicks — danger  of  diarrhea  in 
some  form  and  other  loose  bowel  and 
intestinal  troubles.  Don’t  let  a  few 
chicks  infect  your  entire  flock.  Give 
Walko  Tablets  in  all  drinking  water 
for  the  first  two  weeks  and  you  won’t 
lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  dozens 
before.  These  letters  prove  it: 

Mrs.  Bradshaw’s  Remarkable  Success 
in  Raising  Baby  Chicks 
“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried  many 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged. 
As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker 
Remedy  Co.  Dept.  427,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
for  their  Walko  Tablets  for  use  in  the 
drinking  water  of  baby  chicks.  I  used 
two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  using  the  Tablets  and 
my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
Company  thoroughly  reliable  and  al¬ 
ways  get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” 
—Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconfield, 
Iowa. 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnettsville,  Ind., 
writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of  little 
chicks  from  the  usual  baby  chick 
troubles.  Finally  I  sent  for  two  50c 
packages  of  Walko  Tablets,  used  it  in 
all  drinking  water,  raised  over  500 
chicks  and  I  never  lost,  a  single  chick. 
Walko  Tablets  not  only  tend  to  prevent 
baby  chick  troubles,  but  also  tend  to 
give  chicks  increased  strength  and 
vigor.  They  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 

Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator 
chicks,  when  but  a  few  days  old,  began 
to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried  different 
remedies  and  was  about  discouraged 
with  the  chicken  business.  Finally  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Wa¬ 
terloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their  Walko 
Tablets  to  be  used  in  the  drinking 
water  for  baby  chicks.  It’s  just  the 
°nly  thing  to  keep  the  chicks  free  from 
disease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick 
after  the  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entirely  at 
our  risk — postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see 
for  yourself  what  a  wonder-working  rem¬ 
edy  it  is  when  used  in  the  drinking  water 
|for  baby  chicks.  So  you  can  prove — as 
thousands  have  proven — that  it  will 
“top  your  losses  and  double,  treble,  even 
Quadruple  your  profits.  Send  50c  for  a 
Package  of  Walko  Tablets  (or  $1.00  for 
extra  large  box) — giye  it  in  all  drinking 
Water  and  watch  results.  You’ll  find  you 
Won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you  lost  doz- 
pus  before.  It’s  a  positive  fact.  You  run 
110  risk.  We  guarantee  to  refund  your 
money  promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the 
greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Pioneer  National  Bank,  the  oldest 
pud  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

Talker  remedy  co.,  Dept.  427, 

I  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

I  Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  1  ]  $1  eco- 
pmieal  large  size)  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to  try 
I"  Jour  risk.  Send  it  on  your  positive  guarantee  to 

I  Womptiy  refund  my  money  if  not  satisfied  in  every 
I !j  I  am  enclosing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money 
|wder,  check  or  currency  acceptable.) 

[Same 

[bffn  . 

Stit®  . . . R.  F.  D . 

I I  ^ark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  package  wanted. 
r8®  Package  contains  about  two  and  one-third  times 

I «  touch  as  small, 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


Eliminating  Unclassified 
Grade  Should  Help 
Egg  Marketing 

IN  last  week’s  issue  we  gave  a  brief 
account  of  the  hearing  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  New  York  State 
Retail  Egg  Grades.  This  week  we  plan 
to  tell  you  a  little  more  about  the  effect 
which  we  believe  the  proposed  changes 
will  have  if  they  should  go  into  effect. 

It  seemed  evident  to  an  observer  at 
the  hearing  that  the  marketing  end 
was  more  largely  represented  than  the 
producers.  It  might  be  argued  from 
this  that  dealers  are  more  keenly  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  changes  and 
feel  the  necessity  of  presenting  their 
ideas  on  the  matter  in  order  to  work 
against  any  regulations  which  may 
damage  their  end  of  the  business. 
Many  of  those  present,  of  course,  rep¬ 
resented  organizations  such  as  Retail 
Grocers’  Associations,  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Exchange  and  various  chain 
stores.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number 
of  producers  were  present  and  present¬ 
ed  their  side  of  the  case  in  a  fair  and 
logical  manner.  Farmers’  organiza¬ 
tions  were  also  represented.  A  number 
of  poultry  associations  either  sent  rep¬ 
resentatives  or  sent  word  to  the  hear¬ 
ing  concerning  their  views  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  changes  and  representatives  of  the 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  were 
also  present  at  the  hearing. 

Consumers  Avoid  Grade  C  Eggs 

Previous  to  the  hearing  we  were 
frankly  skeptical  as  to  the  value  of 
eliminating  the  unclassified  grade.  We 
felt  that  it  would  merely  result  in  sell¬ 
ing  many  New  York  State  eggs  as  C 
grade  instead  of  marking  them  unclas¬ 
sified,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 
The  arguments  of  the  dealers  present 
convinced  us  that  dropping  the  unclas¬ 
sified  grade  will  he  of  real  help  to  New 
York  State  producers  if  they  will  do 
their  part  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
change.  It  was  repeatedly  brought  out 
by  the  middlemen  and  retailers  that 
the  public  has  a  feeling  against  grade 
C  eggs  that  they  do  not  have  against 
the  unclassified  grade.  Doubtless  this 
is  largely  a  result  of  the  practice  of 
selling  good  eggs  under  the  unclassified 
grade.  Consumers  have,  in  the  past, 
bought  grade  A  eggs  under  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  they  were  good  eggs  and 
that  grade  B  eggs  were  scarcely  fit  for 
eating.  If  the  price  of  grade  A  eggs 
became  unduly  high,  they  were  advised 
to  try  unclassified  and  finding  that 
they  were  excellent  eggs,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  buy  them.  In  the  mind  of  the 
consumer,  grade  C  eggs  are  the  poorest 
grade  and  as  such  have  been  largely 
avoided  in  making  purchases. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  cutting  out 
unclassified  eggs  is  that  grocers  will 
probably  grade  more  closely  and  put 
all  eggs  into  the  proper  grade.  There 
will  be  no  incentive  to  sell  eggs  under 
a  C  grade  label  that  will  meet  the 
qualifications  of  grade  A.  The  original 
intent  of  the  law  was  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  be  able  to  buy  by  grade 
and  know  what  he  was  getting.  Under 
conditions  during  the  past  year,  it  has 
not  worked  out  this  way  because  un¬ 
classified  eggs  were  frequently  better 
than  grade  B  and  sometimes  fully  as 
good  as  grade  A  eggs. 

Retailers  Can  Improve  Handling 
of  Eggs 

Another  thought  brought  out  at  the 
hearing  was  rather  amusing.  We  have, 
in  the  past,  heard  and  read  volumes 
about  the  lack  of  business  ability  of 
farmers  in  failing  to  grade  and  care 
for  their  eggs  in  a  way  that  would  put 
them  on  the  market  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  It  developed  at  the  hearing  that 
it  is  equally  as  difficult  to  educate  the 
retailer  to  properly  care  for  the  eggs 
after  they  are  in  his  possession.  Eggs 
are  a  perishable  product  and  as  such 
should  be  handled  with  the  same  care 
as  butter  or  milk.  When  this  was  sug- 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 


"When  You  Find  a 


YOU  would  not  deliberately  go  away  from  a  good 
fishing  spot  to  experiment  with  one  that  you  only 
thought  was  good — not  if  you  really  wanted  to  get 
some  fish.  It  is  the  same  way  about  buying  the  things 
you  need — you  should  go  direct  to  a  place  that  you 
know  will  give  you  the  utmost  in  quality  and  service. 
For  hardware  you  can  be  sure  that  a  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Store  will  be  the.  right  spot.  At  our  stores  you 
can  “see  before  you  buy,”  and  you  are  sure  of  full  value 
for  your  money  because  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  give  you 
the  best  in  values  so  that  we  may  hold  your  trade,  for, 
being  strictly  “home  town”  stores,  we  must  keep  yoqr 
business  as  we  are  each  restricted  to  our  local  selling 
territory.  You  will  like  to  trade  at  our  friendly-service 
stores! 


Look  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


Hardware. 
Stores 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  persona!  help 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases:  ^ 


er  Ration  and  B-B  Growing  Ration — 
the  answer  is:  4  months  and  10  to  12 
days. 

What  Poultrymen  Say 

Paul  A.  White  of  Horseheads,  N.Y., 
writes:  "We  fed  B-B  Chick  Feeds  this 
season.  Had  pullets  laying  in  4  months 
and  1 1  days.” 

E.  R.  Stilfes  of  Portland,  Maine,  had 
White  Wyandottes  laying  at  a  little 
over  4  months — on  B-B  Feeds. 

The  Moyerdale  Farm  of  Liverpool, 
N.  Y.,  fed  their  chicks  on  B-B.  They 
started  laying  at  4  months  and  10  days. 


Bull  Brand  Never  Fails 

Complete  satisfaction  with  B-B  Start 
ing,  Growing  and  Laying 
Mashes  is  guaranteed  to 
you  or  your  money  back. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


fm 


i 


BullBrandFeeds 

DAIRY  AND  POULT  ELY 


for  Spmxvs  md  Bruises 

Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues, soil  curbs,  filled  tendons, 
soreness  from  bruises  or  strains.  Does 
not  blister,  remove  bair  or  lay  np  horse. 
$2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid.  Horse 
book  1-B  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

this:  "Horse  had  large  swelling  jn*t 
below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  reappeared. 
Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used  Absorbine 
for  years  with  great  sneecss.’* 


ABSORBINE 

/  *  TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT  OFF. 


J^TYOUNGJncrST^l^uianStjjSgringfield^Ma^J 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


For  Profit’s  Sake 


Give  Your  Poultry 


PEARL  GRIT! 


Keep  your  springers  growing,  your  layers 
producing.  Provide  PEARL  GRIT  to  give 
them  the  lime  they  need.  They  can’t  get 
enough  onrange.  Give  them  access  to  PEARL 
GRIT  constantly.  They  will  eat  what  they 
require.  That  may  be  only  a  little,  but  it’s 
vital  to  their  health  and  productivity. 

Get  PEARL  GRIT  from  your  feed  dealer.  If  he 
doesn’t  have  it,  we’ll  ship  direct.  And  be  sure  to  ask 
for  the  PEARL  GRIT  book  if  you  haven’t  read  it. 

Mail  the  coupon  today 


FREE  •  *  MAIL  COUPON 

Pearl  Grit  Corp.; 
j  ■  Wayne  St.,  Piqua;  Ohio 
Send  me  your  free  book,  “The 
Poultry  Raiser’s  Pay  Envelope,” 
and  give  mo  the  names  of  dealers 
who  handle  PEARL  GRIT. 

r\ 

Name ...... _ - _ .... _ 

Address _ _ _ 

P.O - - - Stale _ 


(596)  10 


American  Agriculturist,  May  25,  1929 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  May  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing  3.5%. 
the  basis  of  3%. 

Sheffield  on 

Class 

Dairymen’* 

Sheffield 

1  Fluid  Milk... 

League 

Producers 

2  Fluid  Cream 

3.37 

3.17 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2B  Cond.  Milk.. 

2.26 

2.05 

Soft  Cheese.. 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.51 

Milk  Powder 
Hard  Choose 

2.25 

2.05 

4  Butter  anti  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  May  1928  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

April  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  April 
for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross . $2.67 


an  EXTRA 
truckload  of 


POTATOES 


with 


from 
one 
acre 
sprayed 


Mr.  C.  S.  Newcomer,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
got  an  extra  truckload  of  potatoes  (seventy 
bushels)  from’one  acre'sprayed  with  PYROX. 
This  seventy  bushel  EXTRA  YIELD 
amounted  to  a  22% increase  overhisyield  from 
potatoes  sprayed  w  ith  a  home-made  mixture. 

PYROX,  the  scientifically  prepared  plant 
spray  does  three  things  at  once.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  economical,  and  helps  produce 
bigger  and  better  crops.  PYROX  kills  bugs, 
prevents  the  development  of  blight  and 
disease,  and  stimulates  plant  growth.  Does 
away  with  the  costly  labor  of  home-made 
spray  mixtures,  and  eliminates  the  danger 
of  improperly  mixed  chemicals.  Safe  and 
easy  to  use.  Will  not  wash  off.  Does  not 
clog  sprayer  nozzle.  Use  PYROX  this  year 
for  BIGGER  PROFITS.  Now  priced  lowest 
in  30  years’  successful  use.  Write  us  or  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  new  Spray  Guide — free. 
Bowker  Chemical  Company,  419  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


Free !  this  Book  of 
Remarkable  Recipes 

NEVER  before  a  recipe  book  just  like 
this — especially  a  free  one !  A  book 
devoted  entirely  to  sea  food  dishes — un¬ 
usual,  original  ones,  too !  Dishes  you’ve 
never  seen  before!  Dishes  so  appetizing 
and  delicious  that  they  make  everyone 
trying  them  like  to  cat  fish!  And  dishes 
that  are  so  easy  to  make  1  For  they  are 
made  from  the  Gorton  Sea  Foods — which 
bring  you  fine  fish  ready-to-use,  easy-to- 
use,  pleasant-to-use,  and  furthermore  eco¬ 
nomical!  This  book  shows  and  describes 
all  •  kinds  of  hot  and  cold  fish  dishes. 
Baked  fish  dishes.  Creamed  fish  dishes. 
Fish  loaf.  Fish  hash.  Fish  rarebit. 
Fish  omelette.  Etc.,  etc.  Dishes  for  break¬ 
fasts,  for  luncheons,  dinners,  suppers — 
any  and  every  meal,  in  fact.  New  taste 
ideas  for  every  occasion.  You’ll  revel  in 
them.  Edition  is  limited,  so  send  for  your 
copy  today.  Use  the  coupon. 


Gorton-Pew  Fisheries,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Please  send  me  my  copy  of  your  Free 
Recipe  Book  ‘‘Delicious  Fish  Dishes.” 


Address - - - - - ~ - 


Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool .  2.61 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 15 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers . $2.46 

Apr.  1928,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.15 

Apr.  1928,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.25 

Apr.  1927,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . . $2.34 

Apr.  1927.  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.44 

Apr,  1926,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.01 

Apr.  1926,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.11 

Arp.  1925,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.03 

Apr.  1925,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.13 


The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.60  per 
hundred,  ($2.80  for  3.5%  milk). 

Apr.  1928  price  to  producer. 

3%,  milk,  $2.18:  3.5%.  $2.38 
Apr.  1927  price  to  producer, 

3%  milk,  $2.39;  3.5%,  $2.59 
Apr.  1926  price  to  producer, 

3%  milk,  $2.34;  3.5%,  $2.54 
Apr.  1925  price  to  producer, 

3%  milk,  $2.37:  3.5%,  $2.57 

Heavier  Supplies  Ease  Butter 
Prices 


CREAMERY  May  15,  May  8,  Last 

SALTED  1929  1929  Year 

Higher  than  extra....  43% -44  44  -44%  47  -47% 

Extra  <92sc) .  -43  43'/2-  -46% 

84-91  score .  38l/2-42'/2  40%-43%  43% -46% 

Lower  Grades .  37  -38  40  -40'/2  42% -43 


A  10%  increase  in  the  receipts  of  the 
week  ending  May  11  and  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  added  supplies  caused  the 
market  to  drop  off  a  fraction.  Re¬ 
ceivers  have  been  following  a  free  sell¬ 
ing  policy  in  view  of  the  reported  in¬ 
crease  in  receipts.  At  this  time  of  year 
accumulations  are  dangerous  to  the 
trade;  as  a  consequence  every  effort  is 
made  to  keep  stock  moving  into  dis¬ 
tributing  channels.  The  retail  trade, 
especially  the  chain  stores,  are  doing 
their  part  to  keep  the  ball  rolling  by 
holding  down  retail  price  to  a  figure 
that  is  proving  attractive  to  the  house¬ 
wife.  In  spite  of  that,  our  cold  storage 
holdings  are  heavy  compared  with 
those  of  a  year  ago.  On  May  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  stocks  of  creamery 
butter  in  storage  in  the  U.  S.  w'ere  re¬ 
ported  to  be  5,860,000  pounds,  com¬ 
pared  with  5.109,000  pounds  on  the 
same  date  in  1928.  The  five  year  aver¬ 
age  on  May  1  is  given  as  7,745,000 
pounds.  The  Price  Current,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  that  in  the  four 
largest  cities  the  cold  storage  holdings 
totaled  2,737,607  pounds  on  May  10. 
On  the  same  day  a  year  ago  the  same 
cities  reported  1,632,411  pounds.  From 
May  3  to  May  10  the  into  storage 
movement  in  the  four  largest  cities 
totaled  521,628  pounds  of  butter,  com¬ 
pared  with  56,327  pounds  during  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  All  these 
figures  indicate  that  our  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  this  year  are  going  to  exceed 
those  of  last  year,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  further  indication  that  prices  may 
not  equal  last  year’s  level.  Of  course 
there  are  many  factors  that  can  change 
the  situation  in  a  very  few  days. 

The  greatest  demand  is  for  butter  of 
fancy  quality.  Heavy  colored  goods 
and  lower  grades  have  not  moved  read¬ 
ily.  In  fact  there  has  been  some  ac¬ 
cumulations  in  those  descriptions.  As 
a  consequence  there  has  been  a  marked 
widening  of  value. 

At  this  writing,  May  15,  the  market 
is  in  a  steady  position  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  an  upward  or  downward 
movement.  The  demand  is  holding  up 
well,  for  the  more  desirable  quality. 
The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  is  found 
in  the  lower  graces.  If  the  accumula¬ 
tion  continues,  there  will  doubtless  be 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  lower  grade 
goods  which  may  react  on  the  higher 
grades,  due  to  a  swing  of  certain  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  trade  to  cheaper  butter. 

Demand  Good  for  Fancy  Cured 
State  Cheese 


STATE  May  15  May  8,  Last 

FLATS  1929  1929  Year 

Fresh  .  Fancy .  22  -  22  -  22% -22% 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  27%-29%  27%-29%  29%-3l 

Held  Average . 


The  demand  continues  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  fancy  lines  of  well  cured  New 
York  State  whole  milk  flats.  Cured 
Daisies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very 
irregular.  Fresh  State  cheese  is  meet¬ 


ing  a  rather  slow  market,  fancy  fresh 
marks  bringing  22c.  There  are  several 
lots  being  offered  for  less. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  the  U.  S.  storage  stocks 
of  American  cheese  in  public  ware¬ 
houses  on  May  1  totaled  42,079,000 
pounds  of  cheese,  compared  with  30,- 
207,000  pounds  on  May  1,  1928.  The 
Department  also  reports  on  April  1, 
1929,  our  holdings  of  American  cheese 
totaled  45,105,000  pounds  compared 
with  31,887,000  pounds  on  April  1, 
1928.  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
during  the  month  of  April,  our  holdings 
were  reduced  over  3,000,000  pounds. 
Whereas,  during  the  same  period  a 
year  ago  the  reduction  was  only  about 
half  as  much.  Furthermore,  the  sur¬ 
plus  on  May  1  is  under  that  of  a  year 
ago.  The  figures  would  indicate  there¬ 
fore  that  although  we  are  carrying 
considerable  cheese  nevertheless  the 
situation  is  better  than  it  was  last  year 
at  this  time. 


Egg  Market  Unchanged 


May  15, 

May  8 

Last 

NEARBY  WHITE  .. 

1929 

1929 

Year 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras... 

35 

-36% 

35  -36% 

34% -36 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras.. 

33% -34 

33%- 34 

33  -34 

Extra  Firsts . 

33 

- 

32%- 33 

32  -32% 

Firsts  . 

32 

-32% 

31% -32 

30% -31% 

Undergrades  . 

31 

. 

29  -32 

29  -30 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

35 

-36% 

34% -36% 

34  -36 

Gathered  . 

31 

-34 

30  -34'% 

29  -33% 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  egg  market  since  last  week  with 
the  possible  exception  of  brown  eggs 
which'  are  selling  fully  up  to  the  white 
egg  market.  Trade,  however,  is  not  at 
all  brisk  and  we  would  not  be  greatly 
surprised  to  hear  of  some  minor  shift- 
ings  in  the  local  situation  before  next 
week’s  report  is  written.  When  buy¬ 
ing  gets  sluggish  there  is  a  general 
disposition  for  the  trade  to  show  ap¬ 
prehension.  Although  nothing  has 
taken  place  as  yet,  nevertheless  there 
is  just  enough  undercurrent  there  to 
warrant  the  egg  shipper  to  be  cautious 
about  his  selections. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  that  on  May  1,  the  holdings  of 
eggs  in  the  U.  S.  warehouses  totaled 
4,023,000  cases,  compared  with  4,515,- 
000  cases  on  May  1,  1928,  showing  that 
we  are  492,000  cases  behind  a  year  ago. 
The  into  storage  movement  from  April 
1  to  May  1  was  heavier  this  year  than 
last  year.  On  April  1,  1929,  the  De¬ 
partment  reports  our  holdings  at  559,- 
000  cases;  while  on  April  1,  1928,  the 
report  states  we  had  1,087,000  cases. 
Unless  there  is  a  marked  increase  in 
the  lay,  the  situation  looks  very  en¬ 
couraging  for  the  egg  producer.  At 
this  writing  Chicago  is  ahead  of  New 
York  prices  which  is  one  factor  that 
will  tend  to  react  against  any  change 
in  local  values.  When  the  May  1  stor¬ 
age  report  was  published  the  reaction 
of  the  trade  was  quite  bullish,  although 
some  of  the  gains  were  lost  before  the 
market  closed. 


marked  effect.  To  guard  against  this, 
shippers  should  show  extreme  caution 
in  the  selection  of  their  bird  as  to  size 
and  finish  as  well  as  breed. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

May  I5-, 

May  8, 

(At  Chicago) 

1929 

1929 

Year 

Wheat,  (May)  . 

1.05% 

1 .06% 

1 .49% 

Corn  (Mar.) . 

.85% 

.86% 

1.02% 

Oats  (Mar.) . 

.47% 

.47% 

.635,; 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red.. 

1.30 

1.32% 

2.15% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

1.02% 

1.29% 

1.24 

Oats.  No.  2 . 

.58% 

.81% 

.81 

FEEDS 

May  II. 

May  4, 

May  12, 

(At  Buffalo) 

1929 

1929 

1928 

Grade  Oats . 

33.00 

33.50 

44.50 

Spring  Bran . 

26.50 

26.50 

40.50 

Hard  Bran . „ . 

28.00 

28.50 

41.00 

Standard  Mids . 

26.00 

26.00 

42.00 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

33.00 

34.00 

Flour  Mids . 

32.00 

33.00 

44.00 

Red  Dog . 

36.00 

36.00 

45.00 

Wh.  Hominy . 

37.00 

37.00 

45.50 

Yel.  Hominy . 

37.00 

37.00 

Corn  Meal . 

36.00 

38.00 

Gluten  Feed . . 

39.75 

39.75 

44.75 

Gluten  Meal.. . 

47.25 

47.50 

59.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meat  ... 

40.00 

41.00 

60.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

43.00 

44.00 

67.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

46.00 

47.50 

69.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

50.50 

51.50 

54,00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

!  Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.O.B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N. 

Y.  State 

Department 

of  Agri- 

culture  and  Markets. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 
To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  fit). 
Established  1SSS,  oilers  you  au  unlimited  outlet 
for  jour  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  lags  ami 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Ship 

LIVE  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write 
for  coops,  tags,  information  on  market 
prices,  etc.  Our  Mr.  Berman  has  satis¬ 
fied  thousands  of  shippers  for  25  years. 
Compare  our  sales  with  others 

Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inp.,  aSN.n0  y" 


ppAi i  D  i  CTO  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
LUb  LAoIi  J  of  seal'd  band  egg  cases. 

Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  68S  Greene  Ac.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  V. 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS  OF  WELLS  J. 
AGEN  TO  PRESENT  CLAIMS 

Any  person  having  a  claim  .against  Wells  J.  Agon  for 
milk  and  cream  of  his  own  production  sold  to  said 
Wells  J.  Agen,  is  hereby  required  to  file  with  the' 
undersigned  Commissioner  at  122  State  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y'..  a  verified  statement  of  such  claim  on  or  before 
June  15,  1929. 

Dated:  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1929.  . 

BERNE  A.  PYRKE, 


Limited  Supplies  Hold  Live 
Poultry  Prices  Up 


May  15, 

May  8, 

Last 

FOWLS 

1929 

1929 

Year 

Colored  . 

-37 

33-35 

27-28 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

-37 

33-35 

-22 

Colored  . . 

30-48 

25-50 

Leghorn  . 

20-40 

35-50 

20-37 

CAPONS  . 

25-40 

TURKEYS  . 

25-35 

30-35 

DUCKS.  Nearby . 

23-28 

23-28 

18-24 

GEESE  . 

16-17 

16-17 

Limited  supplies  of  desirable  live 
poultry  have  held  prices  to  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory  levels.  Fancy  broilers  are 
selling  promptly  as  are  the  better 
grades  of  light  fowls.  Heavy  fowls 
ha\re  been  selling  fairly* well  but  only 
the  short  supplies  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  maintenance  of  price.  If 
we  were  to  have  full  supplies  there 
would  be  a  marked  revision  in  the  price 
scheduled.  Most  of  the  freight  broilers 
have  been  of  mediocre  quality  so  that 
express  stock  that  shows  class  moves 
very  readily.  Rock  broilers  are  about 
the  only  ones  that  can  feel  at  all  safe. 
The  situation  is  such  that  almost  any¬ 
thing  can  happen.  Certainly  a  sudden 
bulge  in  receipts  would  have  a  very 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS  OF  THE  FRONTIER 

DAIRY  CO.,  INC.,  TO  PRESENT  CLAIMS 

Any  person  having  a  claim  against  the  FRONTIER 
DAIRY  CO.,  INC.,  for  milk  or  cream  of  his  own 
production  sold  to  said  Frontier  Dairy  Co.,  Inc-  !S 
hereby  required  to  file  with  the  undersigned  commis¬ 
sioner  at  122  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  verified 
statement  of  such  claim  on  or  before  July  1,  1929. 

Dated:  Albany.  N.  Y..  May  4.  1929. 

BERNE  A.  PYRKE, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 


SWINE 


228  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

87  Handsome  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed:  100  Berk 
shire  and  O.I.C's;  41  Big  heavy  Poland  Cluna  «o>se 
with  Yorkshire — Two  months  old.  Price  $6.00  ea®n’  „ 
press-  prepaid  on  25  or  more.  These  pigs  have  naa 
best  of  care  and  breeding  and  certainly  show  1  ■  ' 
Short  hog-breeder  from  Iowa,  on  a  visit  here.  ren  j,' 
"Mr.  McCadden  your  hogs  look  fine.”  Terms -L  ■ 
money  order  or  draft  or  C.O.D.  on  appi'oval.  MlP  . 
to  suit— 1  or  50.  Inquiries  gladly  answered.  Ot F 
promptly  filled.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  Cambridy  . 

Office:  i6  Seven  Pines  Avenue. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$700  Gets  35  Acres  Crops  ? 

Estimated,  on  90  acre  farm,  also  furniture,  horse^tgj 
cattle,  poultry,  dogs,  implements,  hay,  potatoes  ^ 
buckwheat,  corn,  vegetables;  borders  stream,  a 
fruit,  valuable  wood,  good  10-room  house,  farm  ^ 
near  city  markets.  Only  $2000  for  all,  $'00  dow  • 
pg.  52  Strouts  catalog.  Write  tod^y  for  Your  Kry 
this  big  catalog  with  553  pictures.  STROTTT  A 
255-R  Fourth  Ave.,  at  20th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  25,  1929 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

President  Hoover  Orders  Tariff  Increase  on  Milk  and  Cream 


FOLLOWING  a  consultation  with 
leaders  in  Congress  and  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission, 
President  Hoover  on  May  14,  ordered 
sharp  increases  in  the  tariff  on  milk 
and  cream,  to  become  effective  in 
thirty  days.  Under  the  tariff  bill 
passed  in  1922,  the  President  is  given 
the  power,  when  the  nehd  becomes  evi¬ 
dent,  of  increasing  tariff  duties  not  to 
exceed  fifty  per  cent  of  the  rates  in 
force.  Although  the  tariff  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress  provides  for  rates  still 
higher,  this  bill  has  not  yet  been 
passed  and  the  immediate  benefits  of 
the  increases  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
eastern  dairymen. 

The  increases  are  from  the  present  rate 
of  2%c  a  gal.  to  3%c  a  gallon  on  milk  and 
from  20c  a  gal.  to  30c  a  gal.  on  cream. 


Another  Fruit  Report 
Next  Week 

IN  a  recent  issue  we  gave  some 
first-hand  reports  on  the  New 
York  State  fruit  situation.  Since 
that  time  further  frosts  have 
been  reported  in  certain  sections. 
Watch  for  next  week’s  issue  for 
another  up-to-the-minute  report 
right  from  producers  in  important 
fruit  sections. 


a  debenture  certificate  for  12%  cents  for 
every  bushel  he  exported.  He  would  then 
be  able  to  pay  $1.12%  for  the  corn  instead 
of  $1.00.  This  has  been  labeled  as  a 
direct  subsidy.  It  is  evident  that  the 
government  receipts  from  imports  would 
be  less,  since  these  debentures  which 
would  be  used  to  pay  the  tariff  on  im¬ 
ports,  are  valueless  to  the  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  favor  the 
plan  state  that  it  is  no  more  a  subsidy 
than  is  the  protective  tariff. 

Few  of  those  who  have  been  following 
the  situation  closely  feel  that  there  is 
any  chance  that  the  debenture  plan  will 
be  passed  by  the  House  and  that  if  by 
any  stretch  of  imagination  it  should  be 
passed,  that  President  Hoover  will  surely 
veto  it. 


Most  of  the  milk  imported  comes  from 
Canada  and  37%  of  the  imports  go  to  New 
York  City,  3%  to  Boston  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  60%  to  plants  near  the  Canadian  bor¬ 
der.  President  Hoover  is  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  were  he  given  the  authority,  he 
would  increase  the  rates  still  more. 

Increases  were  also  granted  on  flax¬ 
seed,  which  is  increased  from  40c  to  56c 
a  bushel,  and  on  window  glass  where  the 
increases  vary  according  to  the  size  of 
the  glass. 

Farm  Organizations  Present  Ob¬ 
jections  to  Tariff  Bill 

In  last  week’s  issue  we  explained  in  de¬ 
tail  the  proposed  increases  in  the  tariff 
on  farm  products  provided  for  in  the 
tariff  bill  now  before  Congress.  Objec¬ 
tions  to  these  increases  have  been  made 
by  a  group  of  twelve  farm  organizations, 
including  the  National  Grange,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  others.  The 
statement  made  by  this  group  maintains 
that  whereas  increases  are  granted  on 
some  farm  products,  that  the  bill  does 
not  provide  adequate  duties  on  a  number 
of  important  farm  products.  Among  the 
particular  items  mentioned  are :  dairy 
products,  dried  eggs,  beans,  onions,  live 
cattle,  potatoes  and  canned  tomatoes. 

Dissatisfaction  is  also  expressed  with 
the  failure  of  the  bill  to  protect  United 
States  producers  against  products  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
with  the  failure  to  increase  the  duties  on 
products  which  can  be  easily  substituted 
for  farm  products  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  need  for  a  higher  tariff  on  potatoes 
has  already  been  presented  to  the  House 
during  a  debate  on  the  bill.  A  statement 
is  made  that  imports  have  practically 
tripled  from  1922  to  1927  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  crop  of  1928  left  a 
surplus  of  sixty  million  bushels,  imports 
of  potatoes  continue  to  come  into  this 
country. 

Senate  Passes  Farm  Bill 

The  Senate,  on  May  14,  passed  the  fed¬ 
eral  farm  relief  bill  which  proposes  a 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  a  revolving 
fund  of  $500,000,000.  The  bill  is  similar 
to  the  one  recently  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  except  that  it  includes 
the  much  discussed  debenture  plan  which 
has  been  consistently  advocated  by  the 
National  Grange.  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  would  give  the  proposed  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board,  the  power  to  use  the 
debenture  plan  if  it  believes  it  advisable. 
In  other  words,  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
is  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  shall  use 
the  debenture  plan. 

The  debenture  plan  in  brief  is  that  ex¬ 
porters  of  surplus  farm  products  will  be 
given  what  are  called  debenture  certifi¬ 
cates  to  the  value  of  one-half  the  tariff 
on  that  particular  product  and  these  de¬ 
bentures  which  will  be  mere  paper  certifi¬ 
cates,  could  in  turn  be  sold  to  importers 
to  be  used  to  pay  the  duty  on  any  product 
.  on  which  a  tariff  is  imposed.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  corn  is  selling  in  this  country  for  a 
dollar  a  bushel  and  the  tariff  on  corn  is 
25  cents  a  bushel,  an  exporter  would  get 


Bordens  Acquires  New 
Properties 

ON  May  7,  the  Borden  Company  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  had  acquired  eight 
companies  which  have  been  operating  in 
five  different  states.  The  companies  ac¬ 
quired  are :  Sharpless-Hendler  Ice  Cream 
Company  of  Wilmington,  Del. ;  the  Dairy 
Dale  Company  and  its  subsidiaries,  oper¬ 
ating  in  San  Francisco,  Fresno  and  Sac¬ 
ramento;  the  Springfield  Dairy  Products 
Company  and  the  Purity  Ice  Cream  and 
Dairy  Company  of  Springfield,  Ohio ;  the 
Terre  Haute  Pure  Milk  and  Ice  Cream 
Company  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  A.  H. 
Barber  &  Company  and  the  Grunert 
Cheese  Company,  both  of  Chicago,  and 
the  Hammond  Dairy  Company  of  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind. 

In  a  statement  notifying  the  Borden 
Company  stockholders  of  these  acquisi¬ 
tions  Arthur  W.  Milburn,  president,  says : 

“With  the  exception  of  the  Hammond 
Dairy  Company,  which  will  be  merged 
with  existing  Chicago  units,  these  busi¬ 
nesses  wall  continue  to  be  conducted  un¬ 
der  their  present  names  and  the  indi¬ 
viduals  largely  responsible  for  their  suc¬ 
cessful  development,  together  with  their 
respective  efficient  staffs,  will  continue 
actively  with  the  organization.” 


Long  Island  Potato  Tour 
Dates  Announced 

THE  dates  for  the  annual  Long  Island 
Potato  Tour  have  been  set  for  June 
26,  27,  and  28.  This  event  has  grown  from 
year  to  year  \intil  now  it  is  attended  by 
producers  from  many  eastern  states.  Last 
year  at  one  time  there  were  upward  of 
one  hundred  cars  in  line. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Cattaraugus  County— The  second  week 
in  May  was  wet  and  no  oats  were  sown. 
Pastures  and  meadows  are  excellent.  The 
program  is  complete  for  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  of  Pomona  Grange  in  Cattaraugus, 
June  7  and  8.  On  Friday  evening,  June  7, 
there  will  be  a  big  community  meeting 
and  program  in  the  high  school  audi¬ 
torium,  featuring  the  best  artists  in  the 
county  .and  an  address  by  Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Olean.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  gathering  on  “Our  Community.” 
“The  Present  is  a  Good  Time  to  Buy  a 
Farm  in  New  York  State”  will  be  debated 
by  members  of  East  Otto  Grange.  C.  C. 
Ackley,  farmer,  George  Straight,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  J.  J.  McCarthy,  banker,  are 
to  act  as  judges.  There  will  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  box  answered  by  groups  Friday 
morning  and  the  regular  Memorial  Ser¬ 
vices  Saturday  afternoon  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Millie  Lorch,  Mrs.  Blanche  Leach, 
Mrs.  Hattie  Mason,  for  deceased  Pomona 
members.  Fred  S.  Johnson  will  give  a 
picture  of  California.  These  are  just  a 
few  of  the  good  things  Pomona  has  in 
store  to  entertain  her  guests  on  June  7 
and  8.— M.  M.  S. 

Genesee  County— The  clear  but  cold 
weather  has  set  farmers  busily  to  work 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  New  seeding 
looks  fine,  but  most  of  the  wheat  fields 
look  poor.  So  much  rain  caused  it  to 
drown  out  in  spots  after  it  wintered 


through.  Potatoes  are  higher  and  scarce 
in  this  vicinity  now.  Truckers  have  them 
pretty  well  picked  up.  Seed  potatoes  are 
50c  a  bushel.  Eating  potatoes  60c  to  65c. 
A  good  share  of  idle  farms  are  being 
worked  this  year.  A  number  of  farmers 
have  their  cattle  turned  out  to  pasture. — 
Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Wyoming  County  —  The  weather  is 
cold  and  wet.  Scarcely  any  crops  have 
been  planted.  Grass  and  pastures  do  not 
look  as  good  as  they  did  in  April.  Dirt 
roads  are  in  bad  shape  and  are  in  need 
of  good  ditches  and  gravel.  Cows  are 
not  milking  very  well,  and  feed  is  very 
high.  The  sugar  season  was  very  short 
this  spring. — Mrs.  W.  J.  Y. 

Yates  County  — There  was  a  bad  freeze 
in  the  Middlesex  Valley  May  10.  The  tem¬ 
perature  was  26  degrees  above.  Not 
much  grain  has  been  planted  yet.  It 
rained  24  days  in  April  and  the  wheat 
was  injured  by  the  wet  weather.  Animals 
are  in  good  shape.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is 
blossoming  well.  Hundreds  of  chicks  are 
being  hatched  by  the  Minagle  and  Wil¬ 
liams  hatcheries.  Not  more  than  25  out 
of  a  thousand  die.- — L.  C.  W. 

Tioga  County  — The  sportsmen  now 
have  a  new  scheme  to  get  their  game 
free.  They  are  proposing  to  give  three 
prizes,  $25,  $15,  and  $10,  to  the  three  boys 
or  girls  raising  and  liberating  the  largest 
number  of  “healthy”  pheasants,  from  one 
setting  of  pheasant  eggs,  which  will  be 
given  to  the  applicant.  Applicants  are 
supposed  to  be  under  18  years  of  age. 
The  eggs  come  from  the  game  farm.  It 
requires  a  whole  lot  of  labor  to  hatch  and 
care  for  even  one  setting  of  eggs  and  the 
cost  of  feed  is  not  light.  If  the  sports¬ 
men  want  game  raised  why  not  pay  each 
one  for  doing  the  work.  Some  people 
think  the  time  of  a  boy  or  girl  does  not 
amount  to  much  but  let  anyone  want  a 
job  done  and  the  price  will  be  high 
enough.  Not  so  long  ago,  a  young  man 
charged  me  75c  for  44  minutes  labor  pil- 


Bankers  Plan  Farm  Tour 

THE  New  York  State  Bankers  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  are  cooperating  in  a  two- 
day  Bankers  Agricultural  Conference  and 
Tour  on  June  6th  and  7th. 

The  tour  will  include  visits  to  success¬ 
ful  farms,  some  abandoned  farm  areas 
and  some  4-H  Calf  Club  members.  Plans 
are  also  under  way  for  a  dairy  cow  judg¬ 
ing  contest  and  a  milking  contest  for  the 
bankers. 


Agricultural  Programs 
From  WGY 

12:00  Noon — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  daily  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday — weather  report, 
farm  produce  report,  farm 
talks. 

6:10  P.  M. — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  daily  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday — farm  produce  re¬ 
port,  farm  talk. 

7:00  P.  M. — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  (8:00  P.  M.  Daylight 
Saving  Time).  Thursday — 
Half-hour  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram. 


ing  stovewood.  I  was  ill  and  unable  to 
do  it  myself,  and  it  had  to  be  moved  to 
give  place  to  other  wood  to  be  put  in.  He 
piled  1%  cords. — Mrs.  C.  A.  B. 

Delaware  County— Weather  continues 
cold  and  backward  with  several  frosts 
last  week.  Farmers  are  busy  with  spring 
work,  fence  fixing,  plowing,  spreading 
lime,  etc.  Eggs  are  low  in  the  local 
stores,  being  only  23c.  Herrick  Peterson 
of  Little  Delaware  Poultry  Farm,  has  in¬ 
stalled  electric  incubators  and  is  having 
some  splendid  hatches. — Mrs.  E.  M.  N. 


The  New  York  State  Crop  reports  is¬ 
sued  on  May  13,  indicate  that  the  winter 
wheat  crop  is  about  17%  better  than  last 
year ;  that  the  condition  of  hay  is  16% 
above  last  year  and  that  pastures  are  in 
15%  better  condition  than  in  1928. 


“I  am  STILL  using 
tl»c  Burrell  Milker 
I  purchased  f  ront  you 
21  YEARS  ALO” 

"It  mas  interest  you  to  learn 
that  I  am  still  using  the  Burrell 
Milker  that  I  purchased  from 
you  21  years  ago,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  still  doing  excellent 
work  today,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  I  use  it  winter  and 
summer.  Of  course,  I  put  on 
the  late  style  cups  and  mouth¬ 
pieces,  and  I  honestly  believe 
that  I  can  beat  any  of  those 
new  type  rubber-lined  teat  cup 
machines  with  my  old  Burrell 
Milker  today.” 

—Henry  B.  Smith, 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Send  for  Catalog 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation  Single 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y.  Unit 


Double 

Unit 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


|C  ACALX-  more/ 

IVVMIIK  pf*  COW.' 


The  result  of  numerous  Exp.  Rta. 
tests  in  Ohio,  Penna.,  Minn,  and 
other  States  show  that  silage 
users  get  yearly  150  gallons  more 
milk  per  cow.  Figuring  ALL 
costs,  these  tests  show¬ 
ed  $343.  average  profit 


.4^ _ 

good  silo  soon  pays  for  itself. 
No  up-keep.  Air  and  water  tight: 
f,e  and  acid  proof.  Rib  gives  added 
strength,  a  continuous  door,  permanent 
ladder  all  round.  Erected  complete  by 
us  and  guaranteed  unconditionally. 
Globe  Wood  Silos,  with  13  years  tested  results  arc 
now  a  Rib  Stone  product.  Permit  home  construction, 
hence  lowrer  initial  financing.  Exclusive  features. 
Send  for  booklet  "Silos  and  Silage”  by  F.  R. 
Fricke,  B.  S.,  also  prices  on  these  remarkable  silos. 

RIB  STONE  CONCRETE  CORP., 

BOX  402  LE  ROY.  N.Y. 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


Make  Money 

With  a  Ross  SILO 

A  Ross  user  writes.  "Silo  paid  for  itself  in 
114  years  and  made  a  profit  $144.00  besides.” 
Ross  Silos  are  money  makers.  Convincing  book¬ 
let  free,  “Users'  Own  Words" — Write  for  it 
and  our  special  offer. 

ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

U Established  1850 )  739  Warder  St. 

Chech  items  wanted. 


Silos 

Cutters 


Hog  Houses 


Brooder  Houses 


YOUNG  MEN 

Learn  Tree  Surgery,  a  well-paying  profession, 
where  ability  wins  ea^ly  recognition.  If  you  are 
between  IS  and  30,  loxe  nature  and  outdoor 
work,  like  to  travel,  have  well-formed  habits,  wa 
will  train  you  and  pay  you  while  learning. 
Write  TO-DAY. 

THE  BARTLETT  SCHOOL  OF  TREE  SURGERT 

Under  direction  of  The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree 
Expert  Co. 

Dept.  110  Stamford,  Connecticut 


BINDER  TWINE 

as  low  as  10c  per  pound  in  quantities. 
Best  quality  guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents 
Wanted.  Write  for  circular  and  sample. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  85,  Melrose,  Ohio 


The  Thresher 

you  can  afford  to  buy. 
Complete  with  all 
latest  improvements 
for  Grain  or  Beans. 
Send  coupon  below 
for  new  catalog. 


DOYLESTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 
Name _ R.  F.  D. _ 

My  tractor  or  engine  is  _ _ . _  H.P. 


City. 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 
_ State . . 


If  you  have  a  thresher 
State  size  &  make 
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Leghorns -Reds -Rocks-Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


New  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free 

Special  low  prices  for  our  early^maturing  stock. 

S.  C.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I.  BARRED  WHITE 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTE 

Grade  A . .  $12.00  $15.00  $16.00  $18.00 

Special  Matings .  14.00  17.00  18.00  20.00 

Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 

Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 

Enl  IpoplarI 

iffllffrl  BOX  59  ’waxu 

4ILL  FARM  ! 

ETVGFORD  CONN.  1 

B 

are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best  . 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as — Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels.  “ 
I  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks, scientifically j£*\ 
^culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
^90  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

iF AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Box  44  Fairport,  N. 


Here:  Nearly  Everyone  Raises 
Full  Blooded  “AMERICAN”  Quality  Chicks 

Write  now  for  our  new  low  prices.  Your  opportunity  to 
get  our  special  flock  mating  chicks  at  utility  prices.  Chicks 
shipped  C.  O.  D.  Catalogue  and  prices  on  request.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  15  breeds.  Write  now. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


National  “Superbred”  Chicks 

100,000  CHICKS  FOR  DELIVERY  IN  JUNE 

50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . . 55.75  $1 1.00  $52.50  $100.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds .  6.75  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Light  Mixed — $9.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed — $10.00  per  100. 

Also  White  Wyandottes,  Black  and  White  Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Blue  Andelusians. 
Send  for  our  Catalog  and  price  list.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Member  Inter¬ 
national  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA. 


C.M.L. 

anteed.  Prepaid. 


chicks  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  chicks  from  the  average  Hatchery, 
but  bur  Quality  is  far  superior.  For  many  years  we  have  specialized  in 
Barrons.  We  import  direct  from  England.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar- 

25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns . $3.00  $6.00  $1 1.00  $52.50  $100.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rooks;  Wh.  Wyandottes  &  R.  I.  Feds .  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

All  stock  carefully  selected  for  size  and  health.  C.  M.  L.  chicks  mature  early  and  are  sure 
to  nlease  vou  Better  chicks  cannot  be  had  at  these  low  prices.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  BOX  40,  ELIZABETHTOWN, 


N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

25  50  100  500 

$2.75  $5.25  $10.00  $47.50 
3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50 

3.25  6.25  12.00  57.50 

2.75  5.25  10.00  47.50 

2.50  4.75  9.00  42.50 

7.50  14.50  28.00 

6.50  13.00  25.00 

John  Shadel  Hatchery  "^^7  2,e  Pa 


Pennsylvania  Co-Operative 
Leghorn  Farms 

Breeding  COCKERELS  with  RECORDS  to  303  EGGS. 
PURE  TANCRED -HOLLY  WOOD -BARRON  STRAINS 
White  Leghorns — Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns — QUALITY 
EXTRAORDINARY  —  PRICE  WAY  DOWN  —  SHIP 
C.  O.  D.  Get  our  prices  Quick. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms, 

Box  314  Grampian,  Pa. 


White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Eight  Mixed . 

Peking  Ducklings... 
Mixed  Ducklings..... 


BABY 


THIS  IS  MY 
I ITH  YEAR  OF 
EXPERIENCE 


CHIX 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100 

Barred  Rocks....... .  $12.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  8.00 


500  1000 

$57.50  $110.00 

47.50  90.00 

42.50  80.00 

37.50  70.00 


These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices. 


FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No.  120 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


$12  to  $25  per  100 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dotte:,.  R.  I.  Reds,  Jersey  Black  Giants.  Black  Minorcas, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas.  20,000 
Weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free  range 
block,  under  State  inspection.  100%  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Catalog  free.  ..  .. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bax  40,  WALDEN,  N,  Y. 


200,000  CHICKS  1929 

Goodling’s  Super  Quality.  Healthy,  Strong  and  Vigorous 

50  100  500  1000 

Single  Comb.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $1 10 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  13.00  62.50  120 

S.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  15.00  75.00 

Broiler  Chicks,  Heavy  Breed .  5.50  11.00  52.50  100 

Broiler  Chicks.  Light  Breed .  5.00  10.00  47.50  90 

Order  direct.  Prepaid  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERYSSShVli.%1: 


( Continued  from  Page  9) 

gested,  the  only  comeback  was  that 
most  retail  grocery  stores  do  not  have 
sufficient  refrigerating  space  to  do  this. 
It  would,  of  course,  cost  money  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  space,  but  it  seems  evident  to 
us  that  there  is  little  use  of  the  farmer 
grading  and  caring  for  his  eggs  prop¬ 
erly,  only  to  have  them  set  in  a  sunny 
store  window  for  a  week  or  two  before 
they  are  sold  to  the  consumer.  At  any 
rate,  it  would  appear  that  the  producer 
is  no  slower  to  adopt  different  prac¬ 
tices  than  any  other  class  of  men  con¬ 
nected  with  the  business.  In  fact,  it  is 
our  private  opinion  that  he  has  re¬ 
sponded  to  good  suggestions  fully  as 
rapidly  as  other  classes. 

Producer  Should  Be  Paid  for 
Quality 

Nothing  is  more  discouraging  than 
to  produce  eggs  of  excellent  quality 
and  then  to  find  that  no  better  returns 
are  secured  than  one’s  neighbor  gets 
for  egg^  of  questionable  quality.  The 
inclusion  of  the  unclassified  grade  in 
retail  egg  grades  has  undoubtedly 
tended  to  get  this  result.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  unclassified  grade  will 
he  dropped  and  it  will  then  he  up  to 
the  producer  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  in  every  possible  way. 

Unfortunately,  the  reputation  of 
New  York  State  eggs  on  the  New  York 
market  is  not  good  and  a  New  York 
State  producer  must  continue  to  buck 
against  this  prejudice.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  heard  it  said  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  grade  eggs.  Of  course,  it  will 
not  pay  to  try  grading  once  and  to 
abandon  the  practice  if  better  returns 
are  not  secured.  In  order  to  get  better 
prices  for  quality  eggs,  it  is  necessary 
to  select  a  responsible  dealer  and  to 
work  up  a  reputation  so  the  buyer 
knows  that  he  can  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  eggs  which  he  secures  from 
you.  This  takes  time  but  it  can  be 
done. 

How  to  Market  Good  Eggs 

A  few  suggestions  which  are  contin¬ 
ually  being  made  to  producers  who 
wish  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
pack  will  bear  repeating.  Probably  no 
one  factor  has  so  great  an  influence 
during  the  summer  as  the  production 
of  infertile  eggs.  The  next  point  in 
importance  is  the  care  of  the  eggs  from 
the  time  they  are  gathered  until  they 
are  marketed.  Eggs  should  he  mar¬ 
keted  twice  a  week  during  the  hot 
weather  and  they  should  be  gathered 
frequently  and  kept  in  the  coolest  pos¬ 
sible  place. 

Pacific  Coast  eggs  have  a  good  repu¬ 
tation  in  New  York  because  they  are 
graded  carefully  as  to  size  and  color 
and  are  packed  in  new  cases.  It  was 
brought  out  at  the  hearing  in  Albany 
that  the  retailer  can  buy  a  case  of  eggs 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  he  assured 
that  they  will  he  uniform,  that  the 
quality  will  he  good  and  that  there  will 
he  few  or  no  broken  eggs  in  the  case. 
Whereas  he  may  also  buy  such  eggs 
from  the  East,  he  is  not  SURE  that  he 
will  ge.t  them.  It  is  common  practice 
among  New  York  producers  to  use 
second-hand  egg  cases.  Although  this 
lowers  the  first  cost  of  marketing,  it 
does  detract  from  appearance.  It  is 
probable  that  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  it  would  have  little  effect  upon 
breakage,  providing  that  new  fillers 
and  cup  flats  are  used  in  packing  and 
providing  enough  excelsior  pads  are 
used  in  the  crates. 

Producer  Should  Know  What 
He  Buys 

One  point  which  has  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  us  as  we  have  studied  this 
problem  of  egg  grades,  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  any 
regulations  which  can  he  reasonably 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS*^- 

of  one  hundred  ordered.  Juno  and  July  hatched  chicks. 
Leghorns.  White,  Brown.  Buff.  Black — $10.00  per  100 ; 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds.  Minorcas.  Anconas,  $12.00  per  100; 
White  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons,  $14.00  per  100. 
May  $2  more.  Aug.,  $2  more.  Sept.,  $4  more.  Custom 
hatching.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Odds  and  Ends,  Left  Overs. 
Mixed  broiler  chicks.  Light,  10c;  Light  and  Heavy.  12c; 
All  Heavy,  14c;  Better  order  now.  Will  send  C  O  D. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  all  year  around.  Active, 
husky,  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breeders 
that  will  live,  grow  and  lay.  Prompt  shipments.  Hostage 
prepaid.  Live  delivery.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phono 
1603  or  1604. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10  $47.50  $  00 

S.C.B.  &  Wh.  Rocks .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12  57.50  lit) 

White  Wyandottes . 3.50  6.50  12  57.50  110 

Assorted  Chicks . . .  2.75  4.50  8  37.50  70 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  Write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  Richfield!  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns....  $2.75  $5.25 
Anconas  &  Black  Leghorns  2.75  5.25 

White  &  Barred  Rooks .  3.25  6.25 

Col.  Wyan.  &  It.  I.  Reds  3.25  6.25 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  3.00  5.75 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.25  4.25 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed. 


DIRECT  from 
and  save  time. 

100  5U0  1000 

$10.00  $47.50  $  no 


10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

11.00 

8.00 


47.50 

57.50 

57.50 

52.50 
38.75 


90 

110 


75 


Catalogue  free. 


Hatchery  Chicks  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
For  Greater  Profit  Port  Trevorton,  Penna.  Box  A 


BABY  CHICKS 

PROMPT  DELIVERY— WILL  SHIP  C.O  D. 

50  100  500  1000 

White  and  Bd.  Rocks . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $!  10.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TAW  NATirr  75,000  CHICKS  for 
nUlUCi  MAY  DELIVERY 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $47.50  $  90 

Barred  Bocks  or  Reds .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  HO 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  4.00  7.50  14.00  65.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.50  45.00  85 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  arrival 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  ACf  tnI7fi 
WHITE  LEGHORN  V>n  1  VR® 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  long,  deep, 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$10  Per  100;  $47.50,  500;  $90,  1000 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  T,  Richfield,  P» 


CHICKS  syxc 

CLASS  A  CHICKS  at  low  prices,  also  pullets.  Special 
discounts.  Several  varieties.  No  money  down.  100% 
live  arrival;  postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

BRED  TO  LAY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks;  White  Leghorns  $10.00  per  hundred^  for 
May  and  June  deliveries,  25  chicks  $2.75:  50  chicks  $5.-o- 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Milford,  Del. 

R  SINGLE  COMB  Q  Vt.  Certified:  Tested  free 

HODE  ISLAND  REDO  ‘Ms; 

Started  Chicks:  3000  Baby  Chicks  weekly:  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  AlO,  HARTI  AND,  VT. 


DUCKLINGS 


$33;  EGGS  $14-10° 
"Duck  News”  Iroe. 

ROY  PARDEE- 
(slip,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  FALL  SSKfeSSSS® 


W'rite  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list. 

STOCK  FARM.  TELFORD.  PA, 


PIONEER 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
well  enforced  and  which  will  be  fair  to 
everyone  concerned.  We,  do  believe 
that  the  changes  recommended  will 
help  and  we  earnestly  suggest  that  all 
producers  get  back  of  them  and  do 
their  part. 

Some  criticism  has  been  directed 
toward  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  It  is  our  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Department  is  doing  its 
utmost,  under  handicaps,  to  be  fair  to 
the  producer,  the  dealer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Producers  should  realize  that 
any  regulation  which  imposes  undue 
hardships  on  the  retailers,  will  event¬ 
ually  react  to  harm  the  industry.  Pro¬ 
ducers  commonly  feel  that  the  dealer 
is  robbing  them  by  returning  less  than 
the  eggs  are  worth,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  dealers  are  likely  to  feel  that 
producers  are  attempting  to  put  in  all 
the  bad  eggs  possible  in  order  to  profit 
thereby.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  human 
nature  is  very  much  the  same  wherever 
you  find  it.  If  everyone  concerned  were 
absolutely  honest,  perhaps  we  would 


'WENfffis 

I  Quality  Chicks 
I  Priced  Low 

|  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  those  asked  by  others 

I  for  untested  stock.  Yet  every  WENE  chick 
comes  from  a  blood-tested  mating-  All  our 

■  Leghorn  matings  are  State -Supervised,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Hen  breeders  weighing  4  lbs.  or  more. 
Immediate  Delivery  50  100  500 

"  White  Leghorns, 

Select  Matings . $7.50  $14.00  $65.00 

'White  Leghorns, 

|  Wene-Ells  Matings .  9.00  17.00  80.00 

IRock-Wyandotte 

Broiler- Roaster  Cross .  7.00  13.00  60.00 

■  Straight  Rocks,  Reds, 

Wyandottes  .  8.50  16.00  77.50 

I  ‘Wene-Ells  flocks  headed  by  pedigreed  200-egg 
Cockerels. 

m  All  Chick  Shipments  Sent  Postage  Prepaid 
|  —100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

_  S,  c.  White  Leghorn  Pullets— State-Super¬ 
vised.  8-10  weeks.  June  and  July  deliveries. 

■  FREE  FOLDER  and  Mating  List. 

|  WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


/’^¥¥I/n,1^0  with  vim 
V/lllVs J\.)3  and  vigor 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  years  experi¬ 
ence.  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  at  the  following  prices: 

PRICES  FOR  MAY 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  9c  each — $  80.00  per  1000 

8.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  9c  “  80.00  “  1000 

Barred  Bocks . 10c  “  90.00  “  1000 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds . 12c  "  110.00  “  .1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 12c  “  110.00  “  1000 

II.  B.  Mixed . .  9c  “  80.00  “  1000 

L.  B.  Mixed .  8c  “  70.00  “  1000 

$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY 

LIVERPOOL,  PA. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Wu-  Wyandotte 
"pv'ks  or  Beds... 

Leirhnrns 


....25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

s....$4.00 

$7.50 

$14.00 

$67.50 

$130 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

no 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

selected 

free-range  flocks.  100% 

ar- 

rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75 -A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

5  ^  ..  >00 

S’  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain  . . $10.00 

“■  C.  Evcrlay  Brown  Leghorns .  10.00 

oarred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  11.00 

[\cavy  Mixed  .  9.00 

L|9ht  Mixed  .  7.00 

!4C  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1000  lots. 
*or  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c.  100%  live  arrival 

Guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference.  Order 
direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  hill  poultry  farm, 

"M.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAllisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

[ROM  A  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN.  Three  years  blood 
tested  for  white  diarrhea  and  under  State  supervision. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Moderately  priced.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BYRON  PEPPER  &  SONS 

BOX  11,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


not  need  any  grading  law.  Under  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  are,  we  believe  that  it 
will  help  the  industry  when  consumers 
can  buy  eggs  and  know  that  they  will 
get  what  they  are  buying  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
Department  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
making  this  possible. 


Keep  the  Chicks  Healthy 

WHILE  no  one  has  much  patience 
with  the  man  who  is  always  look¬ 
ing  for  trouble,  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
prevent  trouble.  One  such  time  in  the 
poultryman’s  calendar  surely  is  the 
period  after  chicks  are  weaned  from 
the  heat.  The  care  and  interest  which 
marked  the  start  of  the  season’s 
brooding  operations  are  dulled  by  the 
pressure  of  daily  routine.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  “let  things  slide”,  and  the 
poultryman  may  come  to  realize  too 
late  that  his  birds  do  not  look  as  good 
as  they  should  and  that  it  would  be 
money  in  his  pocket  to  have  taken  care 
of  some  matters  a  little  earlier  in  the 
season. 

Some  of  the  details  which  always  re¬ 
quire  attention  are  the  following: 

Clean  Up 

Most  summer  ailments  are  caused 
by  birds  eating  something  they  should 
not.  Mash  boxes,  water  fountains, 
houses,  and  range  must  he  kept  clean 
in  order  to  remove  sources  of  infec¬ 
tion — probably  no  poultryman  ever 
kept  his  place  too  clean. 

Prevent  Contacts  With  Older  Stock 
Grown  birds,  apparently  healthy, 
often  are  infested  with  parasites  which 
can  play  havoc  with  young  birds.  In¬ 
fection  may  be  carried  in  many  ways — 
on  shoes,  clothing,  crates,  grain-bags 
as  well  as  on  dirty  land.  Keep  young 
birds  out  of  hen  yards. 

Cull  the  “Cripples” 

It  costs  enough  to  raise  good  stock 
without  nursing  culls.  The  poultry- 
man  cannot  afford  to  run  a  convales¬ 
cent  pen  for  stunted,  unthrifty  chicks; 
too  many  times  it  has  been  tried  and 
resulted  in  failure.  Culls  are  a  poor 
investment;  they  are  predisposed  to 
and  spread  disease;  they  never  get  bet¬ 
ter.  The  best  time  to  weed  them  out 
is  NOW. 

Prevent  Crowding 

Crowding  may  not  directly  cause 
disease  but  certainly  fosters  it.  The 
equipment  that  was  ample  to  start 
four  hundred  chicks  is  far  too  little  to 
carry  150  pullets.  There  must  be  plenty 
of  range,  plenty  of  roost  room  (use  as 
many  roosts  as  can  be  put  in  the 
house),  provide  hopper  space  so  that 
any  chicks  may  have  a  chance  to  eat 
at  any  time.  Chicks  cannot  grow  prop¬ 
erly  if  they  crowd  on  the  floor  and 
have  too  little  mash  feeding  space. 

Be  on  the  Job 

Take  immediate  notice  of  ailing  or 
dead  birds;  try  to  find  just  what  is  the 
cause  in  each  case  and  use  dependable 
methods  to  treat  and  prevent  spread  of 
disease.  Promptness  in  detecting  trou¬ 
ble  and  preventing  its  spread  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  important  than  any  treat¬ 
ment. — Locke  James. 


Cause  of  Crippled  Chicks 

Could  you  tell  me  what  makes  cripples 
in  young  chickens.  One  party  near  here 
had  a  good  hatch  but  lots  of  cripples 
while  another  party  with  a  poor  hatch 
ran  the  incubator  with  too  low  a  tem¬ 
perature  and  chickens  came  out  two  days 
late  but  with  no  cripples. — W.L.M.,  New 
York. 

IT  is  believed  that  cripples  in  young 
chicks  are  caused  by  a  temperature 
that  is  too  high  during  the  first  five 
days  of  the  incubation  period.  The  ex¬ 
act  reason  for  this  is  not  fully  under¬ 
stood.  Apparently,  high  temperature 
later  in  the  hatch  does  little  harm  un¬ 
less  it  goes  high  enough  to  cause  death 
and  low  temperature  results  only  in  a 
slow  hatch  and  probably  the  lessening 
of  the  vigor  of  the  chicks. 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


Q  _  A  TM1Y  T  TP  Make  extra  profits  with  TTubcr’s  RelinbP 
L  IT  I  v  IvO  oC  lx  iS  U  J  chicks.  At  these  prices  your  profit,  is  as¬ 
sured.  Nineteen  years  careful  development.  Order  from  this  ad.'  20%  down.  Best 
C.O.D.  if  you  wish.  nr  100 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.C.  &  S.C.R.I.  Reds .  $12.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  13.00 

Columbia  Wyandottes,  White  Minorca! .  14.00 

Special  White  Leghorns,  Bl.  Minorcas . . .  *2. 90 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas .  10.00 

Heavy  Assorted  $10.00  per  100.  Light  Assorted  $8.50  per  100. 

50c  per  100  less  on  orders  of  400  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  NO.  HIGH  ST..  FOSTORIA.  OHIO 


Big  Chicks  From  High  Record  Matings 

one  1,’  — ....  ct  /'  TlfLUn  I  nnhnvn o  Hnr  Innr*  nYlsPripm'l’  in  I.rrpdinCf  W 


Ions  experience 
prices : 


300  to  326  Eggs  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Our 
a  satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the  foitowin 
White.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed 
Bib.  Minorcas:  Barred  &  White  Rocks:  Orpins 
S.  C.  Beds;  Wh.  Wyandottes:  Barron  Leghorns 

Giants  . .  . — ; . 

Light  Mixed  . .  . — 

Special  Tancred  White  Leghorns . 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  - -  —  -  --- 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS,  „  DEPT.  A. 

New  Washington,  Ohio.  Albert  Studer,  Prop.  Ref.:  Farmers  State  Bank 


in  Breeding  will  prove 
50  100  500  toon 

$5.50  $10.00  $4/,50  $  90.00 

-  -  115.00 

120.00 

R0. 00 
145.00 


6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

9.00 

17.00 

80.00 

4.00 

8.00 

40.00 

8.50 

16.00 

75.00 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CLI  I  r  V  C  C  n  n  Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 
ri  1  L  IV  O  L.  \J.  IS.  Postman  the  balance 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices.  Ship¬ 
ment  made  any  time  you  wish.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns.  S.C.M.  Anconas.  $3.00  $5.50  $10  $46.00  $  90 
Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.B.I.  Reds,  Bl.  Min.  3.50  6.50  12  55.00  110 

White  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons . 3.75  6.75  13  57.00  115 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 5.00  9.50  18  87.50  170 

Assorted  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  Chicks .  2.50  4.50  8  38.00  75 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks . . - .  3.25  6.00  11  50.00  97 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  I  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BABY  CHICKS 

with  an  official  record.  Ask  for  our 
Baby  Chick  Book  describing  our  Pedi¬ 
greed  Cornell  Chicks  from  stock  that 
has  laid  from  200  to  312  eggs  in 
their  pullet  year  and  mated  to  breed¬ 
ers  that  have  averaged  over  200  eggs 
in  their  pullet  year.  Also  describes 
our  144.000  egg  hatchery  with  22 
years’  experience  in  hatching  Baby  Chicks.  Leghorns. 
Beds,  Rocks.  Wyandottes.  Minorcas,  and  Giants. 
The  home  of  better  Chicks  at  lower  cost. 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


8  WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders 

Summer  Prices  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns  $10  $47.50  $  90 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns _  10  47.50  90 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _  12  57.50  110 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds....  12  57.50  110 

Mixed  Chicks -  8  37.50  70 

mw  Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and  par. 
Send  for  literature.  It’s  free.  Tells  all  about 
our  great  egg  machines. 

H IA  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  T  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  strains  of  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds — $9.00.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns — $7.50.  Mixed  $7.50.  Prepaid. 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

Sunnyside  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


$1 


EACH— F.  O.  B. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

ORDER  NOW  for  July  Delivery 
10%  DEPOSIT  BOOKS  YOUR  ORDER 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


n  A  QV  rilinrc  hatched  by  the 

DAO  I  Lllliili9l»t  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $14.99  per  100;  Barred.  White 
Bocks,  Minorcas,  Beds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broil¬ 
ers  $10.00  per  100;  l’ekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


CHICKS 


PENNA  “state 

i  Lmm.  Supervised’ 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Our  19th  year.  Get  our  low 
prices  on  Reds,  Rocks,  Leghorns 
and  Minorcas.  Member  I.B.C.A. 

_ _  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


W*  A  1*417  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg.  $10  per  100 

(I  A  fl  W  VVh.  Leghorns .  9  per  100 

* '  '  *  Barred  Bocks .  12  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  10  per  100 

Vlllvliw  Light  Mixed .  8  per  100 

500  lots  '/2c  less:  1000  lots  lc  less. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

cir«Uar.  freeC.  P.  Leister,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


Before 
BUYING 
LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Get  our  circular  of  a  Tan¬ 
cred  Strain  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  Every 
chick  hatched  from  our 
own  breeders.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction. 
ADRIAN  DeNEEF.SodUS.N.Y. 


WYCKOFF  and  BARRON  STRAIN,  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  for  May  9c  each:  $80  per  1000.  Prepaid  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  19th  year.  Circular  free. 
$1.00  books  order.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY, 
Box  W,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


Reduced  Chick  Prices 

>ln  effect  June  to  October  25  50  100  500  1000? 

[Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns.  $2.50  $5.00  $10  $47.50  $  9oI 
[Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds ....  3.00  6.00  12  57.50  110? 
^Wyandottes,  Orpingtons...  3.25  6.50  13  62.50  1 20 j 
Light  Assorted  9c.  Heavy  Assorted  10c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

(LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tiffin,  Ohiof 


No  Bluff  Chicks 

Standard  Quality 

Thousands  of  customers  know.  Order  year  after  year. 
A  satisfied  customer  my  best  advertisement.  Join 
the  old  reliable  plant.  10  years  satisfactory  service 
cuts  down  expensive  advertising.  My  customer  reaps 
the  benefit,  by  ordering  from  this  small  advertisement. 
S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorn  SPECIALIST.  200 
to  290  Egg  Strain  CHICKS  $13.00  per  100;  500  or 
more.  $11.00  per  100.  Assorted  chicks.  $8.00  per  100. 
FREE  &  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 
HOUSEWORTH’S  LEGHORN  FARMS, 
Port  Trevorton,  Penna. 


MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $  9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Barron  &  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Light  Mixed  $8.  Heavy  Mixed  $10.  Our  chicks  are 
properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all 
breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAIisterville. 
Pa.  R.  D.  No.  2.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop. 


Klines  Barred  Rocks 

Tested  stock.  Penna  State  College  males. 
Strong  chicks  guaranteed.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery,  C.O.D.  $12.00-100.  $110.00-1,000. 
$500.00-5,000.  Write  or  wire. 

S.  W.  Kline,  Box  40,  Middleereek,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Purebred  Mood  tested 
free  range  breeders. 
Leghorns.  Anconas.  8c ; 
Rocks.  Reds,  10c:  Wy- 
andottes.  Orpingtons,  jlinorcas,  lie;  Black  Giants, 
16c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


600)-  11 


WANTED  once! 

300  More  Good  Men 

in  New  York  and  New  England 

to  help  introduce  and  retail  Ba-wleigh’B 
Good  Health  Products.  You  >vill  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  our  new  branch  house  just 
opened  at  Albany.  Sell  in  town  or  coun¬ 
try.  "Wonderful  opportunity.  Nothing  new 
— no  experimenting.  On  the  market  since 
1889.  Nearly  200  necessities  needed  daily 
in  every  home.  Annual  Sales  over  37  mil¬ 
lion  packages.  Largest  Company — over  15 
million  dollars  capital — 16  great  factories 
and  branches.  Practically  no  capital,  no 
experience  needed.  Quick,  easy  sales,  re¬ 
peat  every  30-60  days.  Big  pay  right  from 
start.  Stone,  Vt.,  sold  $212.20;  Reagan, 
N.  Y.,  $184.40  first  week.  Profits  increase 
monthly.  Thousands  make  more  than  they 
ever  could  before.  You  should  do  as  well. 
Simply  follow  the  same  old  time-tested 
Rawleigh  Methods  which  have  given  con¬ 
sumers  best  values  and  satisfaction  for  40 
years.  We  supply  everything — products, 
outfit,  sales  and  service  methods  which 
securo  the  most  business  everywhere. 
Steady  year  round — no  lay-off — no  boss — 
you  are  sole  owner  and  manager.  For 
particulars  write 

THE  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  E-41AGR  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
MUCH  THE  LARGEST  INDUSTRY 
OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 

/I  New  Exterminator  that 
Won*t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry , 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home. barn  or  poultry 
yard  withabsolutesafety  as  itcontains  no  deadly 
poison*  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process^  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original ,  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Trees  Out  of  Place  Are  Weeds 

Specialist  Says  Early  Flowering  Shrubs  Need  Immediate  Pruning 


PROFESSOR  J.  P.  PORTER  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  gave  a  very  helpful  radio  talk  re¬ 
cently  over  WHAM,  about  plantings 
around  the  home.  If  your  house  looks 
bare  and  uninviting,  plant  trees,  he 
says. 

All  trees  are  shade  trees,  so  plant 
them  where  you  need  shade.  Any  place 
where  the  family  is  apt  to  play  or  to 
sit  during  the  summer  night  might  well 
be  shaded. 

Heavy  rows  of  trees  across  the  front 
lawn  spoil  completely  the  picture  effect 
of  the  house.  If  your  home  is  impris¬ 
oned  back  of  tree-trunk  bars,  probably 
the  most  valuable  landscape  work  you 
can  do  is  to  remove  some  of  these 
trees.  A  lot  of  silly  sentiment  is  some¬ 
times  attached  to  trees,  he  says.  Trees 
in  the  wrong  place  are  weeds  and 
should  be  cut  down  just  as  certainly  as 
you  would  pluck  out  of  the  garden  bed 
an  offending  dandelion  or  dock. 

Trees  are  beautiful  and  useful;  if 
property  lacks  them  they  should  be  the 
first  growths  to  be  planted.  They  give 
the  greatest  return  for  the  least  in¬ 
vested  but  should  be  placed  at  the  sides 
and  in  the  rear,  not  spotted  on  the 
front  lawn  nor  across  the  front  of  the 
house  to  hide  it  from  view.  Use  low 
shrubs  around  the  basement  to  tie  the 
house  to  the  lawn,  but  do  not  let  bushes 
grow  up  in  front  of  the  windows. 

Ornamental  shrubs  require  some¬ 
what  different  pruning  methods  than 
do  fruit  trees,  says  Professor  Porter. 
Shrubs  fall  into  two  classes.  Those 
which  blossom  early  set  their  flower 
buds  during  the  preceding  year.  If 
they  are  pruned  during  the  following 
winter  or  early  spring  all  blossom  is 
destroyed.  They  should  be  pruned  im¬ 
mediately  after  they  blossom.  In  this 
group  are  Spirea,  Japanese  quince, 
Japanese  snowball.  If  these  are  not 
pruned  until  late  summer  young  growth 
will  develop  before  winter  and  such 
tender  stems  are  frequently  winter 
killed.  All  plants  which  blossom  from 
the  middle  of  the  summer  on,  may  be 
pruned  either  in  the  fall,  winter  or 
early  in  the  spring.  In  this  group  are 
roses,  hydrangea,  rose  of  sharon. 

For  the  most  part  limit  pruning  to 
the  removal  of  injured,  dead,  or  un¬ 
gainly  branches.  Never  give  them  a 
typical  “barber’s  haircut”,  Professor 
Porter  says,  for  this  destroys  their  nat¬ 
ural  symmetry  and  grace.  Clipped 
hedges  should  he  pruned  twice  during 
the  year,  once  during  June  and  again 
during  winter  or  early  spring.  All 
plants  profit  from  an  occasional  and 
intelligent  pruning. 


Spring  Salads 

IN  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
our  appetites  are  often  very  capri¬ 
cious.  Nature  is  telling  us  that  we 
need  a  tonic.  Salads  are  good  tonic, 
and  as  a  rule  we  do  not  serve  them 
often  enough. 

Only  a  few  apples  left!  Let  us  make 
them  go  farther  by  using  measure  for 
measure  of  apples  and  canned  peaches, 
both  cut  up  fine.  Add  a  few  walnut  or 


Conveniences) 

i  n  the  Country  j 

And  now  with  our  new,  perfected  car-  ; 
bide  gas  cooking  range  you  can  have  a  | 
cool,  comfortable  kitchen — even  in  the  | 
hot  summer  days,  which  will  soon  be  at 
hand. 

Carbide  Gas,  as  a  cooking  fuel,  gives 
you  a  fire  that  will  enable  you  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  cooking  an  average  break¬ 
fast  of  coffee,  bacon  and  eggs  and  fried 
potatoes  in  less  than  ten  minutes  from 
the  time  you  light  the  gas. 

The  Abner  Pit  Generator  installed  outside  the  house  in  the  ground  requires 
attention  only  a  few  times  a  year.  It  is  simple  and  fully  guaranteed.  It  is  used 
for  lighting  and  ironing  also. 

Our  “Two-in-One”  folder  tells  all— ITS  FREE. 

Get  it  today  with  our  latest  catalogue. 


I 
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MFG.  CO.  Wapakoneta ,  Ohio  /*' 


pecan  meats,  or  raisins.  Drain  and 
place  on  salad  plate  and  top  with  whip¬ 
ped  cream,  with  a  whole  meat  in  cen¬ 
ter.  Use  the  juices  by  diluting  with 
water  and  serve  for  a  drink;  serve 
either  hot  or  cold. 

For  most  of  us  cabbage  and  lettuce 
is  too  expensive,  and  is  served  only  on 
special  days.  Plain  vegetable  salads 
can  be  made  with  canned  goods.  A 
general  favorite  with  us  is  made  as 
follows :  chop  beets  rather  fine,  and  add 
a  few  tiny  bits  of  onion  cut  fine.  If 
balls  of  cottage  cheese  are  arranged 
around  the  outside  of  the  dish,  with 
beets  in  center  it  is  a  very  attractive 


NO.  B5111  is  a 
charming  ready¬ 
made  romper 
which  comes  in 
one  or  two  year 
size.  It  is  made 
with  white 
broadcloth  waist 
and  pink  and 
white  printed 
percale  lotoer 
part.  The  “byn- 
ny”  patch  of 
pink  is  stamped 
for  embroidery. 
Price  of  each 
package  c  o  m  - 
plete  .$1.50.  Order 
from  Embroidery 
Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue, 
Neio  York  City. 


salad  as  well  as  good  to  eat.  Use  a 
boiled  dressing. 

The  hens  are  now  filling  the  egg  bas¬ 
kets  to  overflowing.  Let  us  use  some 
at  home.  Hard  cook  six  eggs,  cool, 
peel  and  chop  coarsely.  Moisten  with 
boiled  dressing  and  sprinkle  with  finely 
chopped  cucumber  pickles  or  celery. 
This  is  very  pretty  when  served  on  let¬ 
tuce  or  cabbage  leaves. 

One  may  serve  cabbage  in  hot  or 
cold  salads,  with  mayonnaise  dressing 
or  with  salt,  sugar  and  vinegar,  adding 
a  little  sweet  cream  just  before  serv¬ 
ing.  Or  it  may  be  mixed  with  chopped 
apples,  sliced  cucumbers,  diced  celery, 
or  perfection  salad.  This  calls  for  gela¬ 
tine  and  I  use  the  method  of  making 
given  on  the  booklet — enclosed  in  their 
package — always  a  perfect  salad. 

By  being  careful  with  our  combina¬ 
tions  of  vegetables  a  number  of  salads 
may  be  made,  attractive  to  the  eye, 
and  then  more  greatly  relished— M. 
F.  M. 

$  Jjt 

Daisy  Salad 

5  hard  cooked  eggs  Mayonnaise 

French  dressing  Salt 

Shredded  lettuce  Pepper 

Remove  eggs  from  shell  when  cold, 
cut  lengthwise.  Mash  yolks  through 
ricer  or  sieve.  Cut  whites  in  long  nar¬ 
row  strips,  arranging  on  a  nest  of  let¬ 
tuce  leaves  on  individual  plates.  The 
strips  are  laid  like  daisy  petals,  radiating 
from  the  center.  A  spoon  of  riced  yolk 
is  placed  in  center  of  each,  slightly 
mashed  down;  sprinkle  lightly  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Serve  with  mayonnaise  or 
French  dressing. — Roberta  Symmes. 

This  makes  a  very  attractive  dish 
and  is  especially  good  for  light  Sun¬ 
day  night  suppers  when  the  heavy 
meal  has  been  eaten  at  noon. 

Chrysanthemum  Salad 
(Six  Servings) 

Six  large  tomatoes,  ripe.  Peel  and 
separate  sections  of  grape  fruit,  allow; 
ing  four  sections  to  each  tomato.  Shred 


lettuce  and  place  in  individual  piyto 
Place  a  tomato  upon  it.  Cut  each  to¬ 
mato  in  quarters^  being  careful  not  to 
cut  it  at  bottom.  Place  a  section ‘of 
grape  fruit  between  each  tomato  quar¬ 
ter.  Top  with  mayonnaise  to  which 
whipped  cream  has  been  added. — Roberta 
Symmes. 

This  is  somewhat  more  unusual  than 
the  Daisy  salad  and  has  the  advantage 
of  providing  the  tartness  and  crispness 
of  fruits.  Our  diet  is  apt  to  be  deficient 
in  the  crisp,  fresh  foods,  leaning  more 
to  the  heavy  solid  hind.  Wherever  such 
salads  as  this  can  be  used ,  they  are  not 
only  appetizing  but  health  giving. 

Greetings  from  Betty 

DEAR  Little  Cooks:  First  of  all  I 
want  to  thank  you  all  for  the  nice 
letters  you  have  written  me,  and  ’spe¬ 
cially  those  who  sent  birthday  greeting 
cards.  It  was  lots  of  fun  to  have  so 
many  remember  my  birthday. 

Then  I  want  to  thank  the  little  "Cooks 
who  sent  me  recipes.  I  guess  some  of 
you  who  are  older  know  how  to  cook 
some  things  I  haven’t  tried  yet.  I  am 
going  to  try  all  the  recipes  I  can  and 
whenever  there  is  room  I  will  send  a 
good  one  to  be  printed.  But  please  be 
very  careful,  won’t  you,  to  copy  the 
recipes  just  right  because  so  often  in 
the  recipes,  the  little  cooks  who  sent 
them  left  out  some  very  important  part 
and  then  I  couldn’t  use  those  recipes. 

So  many  of  you  ask  what  grade  I 
am  in  and  I  will  tell  you.  I  am  in  the 
second  grade.  Maybe  some  of  you  are 
higher  at  my  age,  but  we  have  a  rule 
in  our  school  that.no  one  can  start  till 
he  or  she  is  six  years  old  so  you  see 
that  keeps  me  back  a  little  with  a 
birthday  in  the  spring.  I  had  to  wait 
till  the  September  after  to  start  school. 

*  *  *  Betty. 

The  third  group  of  Little  Recipes 
came  out  in  May  18th  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  We  hope  you  remembered 
to  clip  them  out  for  your  Betty  Scrap- 
hook.  If  you  haven’t  already  sent  for 
one,  send  10  cents  now.  It  has  the  first 
two  lessons  printed  in  it,  but  the  rest 
will  have  to  be  clipped  out  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  as  they  appear, 
once  a  month.  Address  Betty,  care 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Useful  Pamphlets 

The  following  booklets  can  be  secured 
by  addressing  Household  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 
—10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers — 10c. 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  and 
Automobiles — 10c. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope — 10c. 

Sealing  Wax  Craft — 10c. 

Betty’s  Scrapbook  of  Recipes  for  Little 
Cooks — 10c. 

Fashion  Catalogue — 12c. 

Art  of  Embroidery,  teaching  all  the  im¬ 
portant  stitches  used  in  embroidery — 25c. 

Yarncraft — directions  for  making  many 
kinds  of  sweaters,  caps,  a’fghans,  and 
coolie  coats,  both  knitted  and  crocheted— 
25c  plus  5c  for  mailing. 

The  following  can  be  secured  by  send¬ 
ing  2c  postage: 

Old-fashioned  recipes. 

Reviving  in  ca.se  of  drowning  or  gas 
poisoning. 

Learning  to  crochet  arid  knit. 

Knitting  the  new  sweaters. 

Free  pamphlets : 

Health  Pamphlets  for  Mothers  and 
Young  Children. 

Talks  on  sex  to  older  children. 


Buffet  or 
dresser  set  NO. 
606  has  a  very 
unusual  and  at¬ 
tractive  design 
stamped  on  ex¬ 
cellent  quality 
material  ready 
for  working- 
These  he  in- 
stitched  sets 
consist,  of  scarf 
and  two  doilies 
and  come 

_ _ _ ____________________________  two  sizes:  with 

scarf  18x45  inches  the  set  is  65c :  set  with  scarf  18x54  inches  $1.00  postpaid.  Send 
order  to  Embroidery  Department,  American  Agriculturist ,  461  Fourth  Av.,  N.  Y.  City ■ 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

You  May  Know  the  Solution  of  This  Reader’s  Problem 


Dear  Aunt  Janet: 

My  husband  and  I,  with  three  small 
children,  ages  1  year,  2V2  years  and 
4U  years,  live  on  a  small  farm  1 V2 
miles  from  town  and  10  minutes  from 
the  country  school.  We  are  Americans 
and  Christians  and  go  to  church  reg¬ 
ularly. 

I  am  coming  to  you  with  my  prob¬ 
lem,  wondering  if  you  can  help  me  as 
you  have  helped  others.  I  would  like 
to  find  a  young  girl,  tw'elve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  to  help  me  take  care  of 
the  children  and  do  some  other  easy 
work  around  the  house.  In  return,  I 
would  give  her  a  good  Christian  home, 
clothes,  and  what  she  really  needs.  I 
would  teach  her  to  sew  and  cook  and 
make  a  real  home  maker  of  her.  There 
would  be  times  when  she  could  pick 
berries,  pick  apples  and  perhaps  some 
other  work  for  which  we  would  pay  her 
the  same  as  anyone  we  might  hire. 

I  would  expect  her  to  be  as  one  of 
the  family  and  be  obedient  as  I  would 
expect  a  daughter  to  be.  I  want  a 
healthy  girl  as  we  are  a  healthy  happy 
family. 

I  don’t  want  one  of  the  latest  (so- 
called)  flappers  who  expects  to  go  out 
every  night.  The  right  kind  of  a  girl 
would  be  very  happy  with  us.  Perhaps 
I  expect  too  much  but  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  there  ought  to  be  just  the  kind  of 


For  Tiny  Maids 


girl  somewhere  who  wants  a  good 
home.  I  would  try  her  a  month  and  if 
we  liked  each  other  would  keep  her  two 
years,  perhaps,  and  maybe  longer.  I 
can  give  references  and  would  expect 
the  same.  I  want  her  to  come  right 
away  if  possible. 

If  you  know  of  anyone  or  could  print 
my  letter  I  would  be  glad  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  someone.  Please  help  me  if 


Sunburst  Neckline 


PATTERN  2801  with  its  attractive  sun¬ 
burst  effect  at  point  of  neckline  has  a 
truly  distinctive  air.  Made  up  in  the 
lovely  printed  silk  crepes,  this  design 
would  be  suited  for  almost  any  kind  of 
wear.  The  necessary  snug  hip  line  is 
achieved  by  means  of  a  hip  yoke.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  3  yards  of  iO-inch  material  with 
14  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting.  PRICE  13c. 


you  possibly  can  and  I  will  be  so  grate¬ 
ful  to  you.  I  read  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  every  week  and  enjoy  it  so 
much. — “Happy  Home.” 

This  letter  comes  from  a  home  in 
Wayne  County,  New  York.  If  any  of 
our  readers  know  such  a  girl  and  can 
furnish  necessary  references  for  her, 
the  Corner  will  give  you  “Happy 
Home’s”  address. — Aunt  Janet. 


Mess  falling  from  the  shoulder  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  design  for  tiny  maids  of  1,  2,  4,  and  6 
Hears.  The  scallops  on  chemisette,  Peter 
Pan  collar  and  miffs  are  smart  and  be¬ 
coming.  Printed  dimity,  dotted  swiss,  tub 
silk  or  cotton  broadcloth  would  make  up 
charmingly  in  this  design.  PATTERN 
PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
Pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk.  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  summer  catalogues  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
Vork  City. 


Where  Would  You  Live 

IF  you  were  absolutely  free  to  choose, 
what  place  would  you  select  to  live 
in?  Would  it  be  city  or  would  it  be 
country?  Would  it  be  east  or  would  it 
be  west,  north  or  south?  We  often 
hear  people  say  “If  I  only  lived  in  the 
city”  or  “if  there  weren’t  so  much  cold 
weather,”  or  “if  I  just  had  different 
neighbors” — things  would  be  all  right. 

Considering  that  human  nature  is 
practically  the  same  every  where  and 
that  the  antithesis  of  a  lot  of  cold 
weather  is  a  lot  of  hot  and  that  aver¬ 
age  people  do  not  live  in  both  country 
and  city  at  the  same  time,  just  where 


would  you  settle  down?  This  contest 
offers  a  fine  opportunity  to  weigh  the 
matter  and  decide  what  location  really 
presents  the  most  opportunities  for  you 
to  be  happy  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
term. 

Write  a  letter  to  Aunt  Janet  and 
give  the  reasons  for  your  choice,  not 
over  250  to  300  words  in  length.  The 
writer  of  the  best  letter  setting  forth 
the  reasons  for  selecting  a  place  to  live 
will  get  a  first  prize  of  $3.00,  the  next 
best  gets  $2.00  and  all  others  which 
are  printed  will  receive  $1.00.  Before 
June  15  send  your  contest  letter  to 
Aunt  Janet,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Buddy  Poppies  Remind  Us 

DURING  the  week  of  Memorial  Day, 
Buddy  poppies  will  be  on  sale 
throughout  the  entire  country  to  raise 
funds  for  the  relief  activities  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Each  Buddy 
poppy  has  a  copyright  green  label  which 
proves  it  was  made  by  a  disabled  or 
needy  ex-service  man.  Most  of  the 
poppies  are  made  in  government  hos¬ 
pitals  through  an  arrangement  with 
the  United  States  Veterans  Bureau. 

The  sale  proceeds  are  devoted  to  the 
relief  activities  of  the  Veterans,  one 
being  the  maintenance  and  expansion 
of  the  Veterans’  national  home  for 
widows  and  orphans  of  ex-service  men. 
Leading  ministers  have  endorsed  the 
sale  of  these  poppies  and  it  is  little 
enough  for  all  of  us  to  buy  the  poppies 
and  to  help  their  sale  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible. 

Our  men  who  served  in  the  war  con¬ 
tinue  to  break  down  and  the  peak  of 
disabilities  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
We  would  indeed  be  thoughtless  if  we 
failed  to  respond  to  this  annual  call  of 
the  Veterans. 


"rp 

lhe  hot  water’s  gone!” Never 
mind  —  Fels-Naptha  also  washes 
beautifully  in  cool  or  lukewarm 
water!  For  Fels-Naptha  is  good 
golden  soap,  blended,  by  our  exclu¬ 
sive  process,  with  plenty  of  naptha. 
The  naptha  and  soapy  suds  working 
together  loosen  even  stubborn  dirt 
and  wash  it  away,  giving  you  clean, 
sweet  home-washed  clothes  without 
hard  rubbing.  Whetheryou’ve  oceans 
of  hot  water  or  only  enough  to  take 
the  chill  off,  remember  that  . . . 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


WOOL 


BLANKETS,  and  Colonial  Coverlets. 

BATTING,  Also  sold  direct  from  the 

ROBES,  Made  from  jour  own  wool, 

mill  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods  that  gives 

satisfaction  and  long  wear.  Write  for  catalog  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Prices  reasonable.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
DEPT.  G.,  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO. 


Have  a  Debate  in  Your 
Grange 

Send  2  cents  to  cover  postage 
for  an  outline  on  the  subject: 

Should  farmers  adopt  an  8 
hour  day? 

American  Agriculturist 
461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


Have  You  Investigated 
This  Remarkable 
All-Purpose  Pump  ? 


To  Install. 

Costs  Hess  than  City  Supply! 


_ _ - 

CATTLE  WATERING 

NOW  every  rural 
dweller  can  enjoy 
the  comforts,  conven¬ 
iences  and  savings  of  a 
fresh  water  supply  for 
only  a  few  cents  a  day, 
as  the  result  of  an  as¬ 
tonishing  different  kind  of  pump  produced  by 
Auto-Prime  Engineers  after  years  of  research. 
Surprisingly  Simple 
Think  of  it — all  but  one  of  the  moving,  wear¬ 
ing  pai'ts  hitherto  considered  essential  in  pump 
design  have  been  eliminated  in  this  advanced 
unit,  making  it  the  most  trouble-free  pump  on 
the  market.  The  Auto-Prime  is  quickly  and 
easily  installed  by  anyone — requires  no  special 
wiring,  floor  bolts,  lag  screws,  etc.  Once  set  up 
should  give  many  years  of  reliable  service,  pro¬ 
viding  enough  volume  for  house,  barn,  irriga¬ 
tion,  fire  protection  and  every  other  need. 

7&cA\DMHPMMIIE  IPUMIIP 


Auto-Prime  Engineers  Develop  Remarkable  Pump 
With  Only  One  Moving  Part.  Instantly  Provides 
Fresh  Running  Water  For  Every  Need  At  Sur¬ 
prising  Low  Cost.  Easy  To  Install  And  Requires 
No  Servicing.  Saves  Hundreds  Of  Users  Thousands 
Of  Dollars. 


Auto-Prime  Pump 


•50  E.  72nd  St. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


IR  R  1  G  AT  I  ON. 

And  that  isn’t  all ! 
Auto-Prime  is  automat¬ 
ic  and  self-priming.  No 
large  capacity  tank  re¬ 
quired.  Has  25%  great¬ 
er  capacity,  up  to  650 
gals,  per  hour  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  suction  lift.  Also  28  feet  suction 
lift  at  1000  feet  altitude. 

Valuable  Book  FREE 

It  will  pay  you  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  Auto-Prime— , 
you’ll  be  amazed  at  its 
sheer  simplicity  and 
unmatched  efficiency ! 

Coupon  brings  free  il- _  _ 

lustrated  book  and  full  details.  Mail  it  NOW — 
no  obligation. 

'auto-prTme""  pump”  co..  "" 

•Dept.  E-50,  805  E,  72nd  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio 
•.Send  me  without  obligation  free  copy  of  jour  il- 1 
llustrated  book.  Also  full  details  about  the  Auto-1 
li’rime  Pump.  | 

'Name  . . .  » 

[Address  . 

(City  . . . ..State 


I 
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The  Plains  of  Abraham — -By  James  Oliver  Curwood 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  stirring  words  had  scarcely 
fallen  from  his  mother’s  lips  when 
Jeems  laid  his  gun  on  the  ground  and 
ran  after  her,  but  with  all  his  haste 
she  was  in  her  brother’s  arms  before 
he  could  overtake  her,  while  his  father, 
carrying  the  turkey  cock  but  without 
the  corn,  came  hurriedly  out  of  his 
amazement  and  down  to  meet  them. 
When  he  arrived,  Hepsibah  Adams  was 
holding  Catherine  with  one  arm  and 
with  the  other  had  hoisted  Jeems  half¬ 
way  to  his  shoulder.  In  a  moment  he 
freed  himself  enough  to  hold  out  a 
hand  as  rough  and  knotted  as  the  old 
oak  tree  which  sheltered  the  cabin 
from  the  afternoon  sun. 

If  ever  a  man  bore  an  affinity  to  an 
oak,  with  its  cheer  and  strength  and 
rugged  growth,  that  man  was  Hepsi¬ 
bah  Adams,  the  Indian  trader.  There 
was  also  something  about  him  which 
made  one  think  of  Odds-and-Ends. 
With  all  this  he  was  as  cheerful  a 
creature  to  look  upon  as  friend  or 
enemy  could  want  to  meet.  He  was 
not  as  tall  as  Henri  by  half  a  head,  nor 
did  he  have  his  leanness.  His  shoulders 
were  wide  and  his  body  thick,  and  his 
face  was  as  round  as  an  apple  and  al¬ 
most  as  red,  with  marks  and  mars  of 
stress  and  battle  set  upon  it,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  its  vivacity  and  the 
good  humour  of  its  twinkling  eyes 
were  enhanced  rather  than  spoiled  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  He  wore 
no  hat,  and  on  the  top  of  his  head  was 
a  saucer-like  space  as  bald  as  an  egg, 
but  under  this  beauty  spot,  as  Hepsi¬ 
bah  called  it,  his  reddish  blond  hair 
grew  thick  and  rampant,  with  its  ends 
curling  up,  so  that  with  a  small  effort 
of  imagination  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  shaven  friar  who  had  been 
at  hard  grips  with  the  disciples  of 
Satan. 

When  the  excitement  of  first  greet¬ 
ings  was  over,  Catherine  stood  back 
from  her  jolly  rogue  of  a  brother  and 
viewed  him  with  a  pair  of  eyes  bright 
with  affection,  but  which  glowed  at  the 
same  time  with  an  appraising  and 
speculative  questioning  which  her  lips 
at  once  put  into  words. 

“Hepsibah,  I  am  so  happy  to  see  you 
that  it  makes  my  heart  choke,  and  yet 
I  observe  that  you  have  not  kept  your 
promise  to  stop  fighting,  for  one  of 
your  ears  is  nicked  and  your  nose  is 
crooked  and  there  is  a  mark  over  your 
eye  which  was  not  there  when  I  saw 
you  two  years  ago!” 

Hepsibah’s  weather  -  stained  face 
broke  into  a  smile. 

“I  can’t  say  as  much  for  your  nose, 
Catherine,  for  it  grows  prettier  each 
year,”  he  said.  “But  if  a  Dutchman’s 
ham  should  happen  to  come  against  it, 
as  one  hit  mine  in  a  little  joust  in  Al¬ 
bany  Town,  why,  I’ll  say  there  would 
be  a  bend  in  it,  or  no  nose  at  all.  And 
as  for  the  ear  with  a  nick  in  it,  what 
can  you  expect  from  a  Frenchman — 
excepting  your  sweet-tempered '  hus¬ 
band  here— when  he  gets  a  chance  to 
use  his  teeth  instead  of  the  hands 
which  God  gave  him  to  fight  vfith? 
The  slit  in  the  face  is  only  a  crease  left 
by  an  Oneida’s  knife  when  he  misled 
himself  with  the  thought  that  I  had 
got  the  best  of  a  bargain,  which  I 
never  do  get,  or  I’m  a  sinner!  But  is 
that  all?  Do  you  keep  no  better  ac¬ 
count  of  me  than  that?” 

“The  bald  spot  is  larger,  Hepsibah, 
and  so  even  and  round  it  amazes  me.” 

“That  is  because  I  gave  a  Seneca 
hairdresser  a  good  hatchet  and  holder 
to  pluck  out  the  hairs  in  the  Indian 
way  and  make  it  so,  Sister.  I  hated 
that  bald  patch,  which  was  as  uneven 
as  a  candle-dripping  on  the  top  of  my 
head,  but  now  that  it  is  round  I  like 
it.” 

“And  I  saw  a  tooth  gone  when  you 
laughed.” 

“Only  a  second  dose  from  the  Dutch¬ 


man’s  knuckles.  God  love  me,  but  you 
should  have  seen  that  Albany  Dutch¬ 
man  fight!” 

“And  your  clothes,”  said  Catherine, 
coming  to  the  main  point  in  her  mind 
at  last.  “You  look  as  though  a  bear 
had  played  with  you.  Hepsibah,  has 
anything  happened — near  here?” 

“A  mere  trifle,  Sister.  A  few  miles 
back  I  ran  into  a  bunch  of  Frenchies 
who  said  this  was  a  long  way  from 
New  England  and  had  it  in  their  minds 
to  turn  me  t’other  way.  But  that  was 
nothing,  nothing  at  all.  I  am  a  bit 
ashamed  of  you,  Catherine,  for  you 
have  missed  the  important  thing!” 


month  in  the  building  of  their  fireplace, 
and  the  proudest  seigneurie  along  the 
Richelieu  could  not  boast  a  finer  one. 
He  had  housed  Catherine  and  Jeems 
with  an  aunt  in  Three  Rivers  while 
constructing  their  home,  and  when 
Catherine  first  saw  the  fireplace  she 
walked  straight  into  it  without  bend¬ 
ing  her  head,  and  so  wide  was  it,  as 
well  as  high,  that  Henri  had  built  seats 
within  the  chimney-place  on  either 
side,  and  over  these  were  hooks  on 
which  to  hang  firearms,  and  even  small 
drawers  set  into  the  stone  for  his  pipes 
and  tobacco;  and  farther  back,  never 
in  the  way  of  smoke  or  soot,  were 


Bringing  the  Story  Up  to  Date 

JEEMS  BULAIN  with  his  French  father  and  his  English  mother  lived  in 
colonial  ^times  near  the  border  between  Canada  and  the  English  col¬ 
onies.  Their  neighbor,  Tonteur,  is  their  friend  but  Madam  Tonteur  hates 
Catherine  Bulain  because  of  her  beauty  and  her  English  blood  and  tries 
in  every  possible  way  to  teach  her  daughter  Toinette  to  hate  Jeems  Bulain. 

Jeems  admires  Toinette  and  is  deeply  hurt  by  her  disdain.  He  hates 
Paul  Tasche,  Toinette’  s  cousin  from  Quebec,  because  Paul  assumes  a 
superior  air  and  because  he  is  in  the  good  graces  of  Toinette. 

Catherine  Bulain  sees  and  understands  the  situation  to  which  her 
husband  is  blind.  Jeems  is  brooding  over  the  situation  as  he,  his  mother 
and  father  and  Odd,  his  dog,  walk  home  from  a  visit  to  Tonteur  Manor. 
Jeems  walks  ahead  and  sees  a  strutting  turkey  cock  whose  actions  re¬ 
mind  him  of  Paul  Tasche.  A  well  directed  arrow  brings  the  cock  to  earth, 
not  only  providing  an  excellent  dinner  for  the  next  day,  but  giving  Jeems 
a  comfortable  feeling  that  he  had  struck  the  first  blow  against  his  enemy. 

As  the  four  of  them  descend  the  slope  to  the  Bulain  home,  they  hear 
a  blood-curdling  cry.  Almost  immediately  their  alarm  is  changed  to  joy 
by  the  discovery  that  the  cry  comes  from  Hepsibah. 


“What  is  that?” 

x“My  stomach,”  declared  Hepsibah, 
holding  his  ample  paunch  with  both 
knotted  hands.  “It  is  sunk  and  shrunk¬ 
en,  as  you  may  clearly  observe.  It  has 
fallen  in  on  itself  until  it  hurts  my 
backbone,  and  has  withered  and  wasted 
itself  to  the  dimensions  of  a  lady’s.  It 
is  dwarfed,  shortened,  circumscribed, 
and  reduced  —  fairly  warped  and 
strangled  from  lack  of  food!  And  if  I 
do  not  eat  very  soon — ” 

The  rest  was  smothered  in  Cather¬ 
ine’s  arms  and  laughter. 

“Dear  old  Heppy — Hungry — always 
hungry,  and  you  never  will  be  any 
other  way.  So  we  shall  have  supper 
almost  as  soon  as  smoke  can  be  made 
to  come  out  of  the  chimney.  I  am  so 
happy  you  have  come!” 

“And  I,”  added  Henri,  getting  in  a 
word  at  last. 

Jeems  was  tugging  at  the  hand  of 
his  roving  vagabond  of  an  uncle,  who 
was  his  greatest  hero  in  all  the  world, 
and  dragged  him  back  to  get  his  gun. 

As  they  went,  the  happiness  in  Cath¬ 
erine’s  face  was  clouded  for  an  in¬ 
stant. 

“Best  keep"  good  eyes  on  our  Jeems 
for  a  time,  Henri,”  she  warned.  “Hep¬ 
sibah,  you  know  very  well,  is  a  singu¬ 
larly  improvident  and  thoughtless  man, 
overfilled  with  foolish  tricks  and  con¬ 
trivances  most  alluring  to  boyish 
minds,  attd  of  which,  because  of  Jeems, 
I  am  a  bit  afraid.” 

But  Henri  only  chuckled,  for  the 
thought  was  in  his  mind  that  it  was  a 
fattening  of  one’s  good  fortune  to  be 
taught  tricks  by  a  man  like  Hepsibah 
Adams. 

Then  Catherine  saw  that  a  film  of 
smoke  was  rising  from  the  top  of  the 
big  stone  chimney. 

“Hepsibah  has  already  started  a 
fire,”  she  said. 

When  they  came  through  the  wide 
double  door  of  the  kitchen,  Henri  drew 
a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction  and  Cath¬ 
erine  gave  a  pleased  cry  of  surprise.  It 
was  a  great  kitchen,  thirty  feet  from 
end  to  end  and  twenty  in  width,  with 
the  last  light  of  day  coming  through 
its  western  windows.  To  this  fading 
illumination  was  added  the  rosier  glow 
of  a  flaming  back  log  and  a  huge  mass 
of  hard-maple  coals  which  faced  them 
as  they  entered.  Henri  had  spent  a 


many  other  hooks  for  Catherine’s 
treasures  of  pots  and  kettles  and  pans, 
so  that  the  chimney-place  was  a  kitch¬ 
en  in  itself  and  a  cozy  snug-corner  for 
wild  wintry  nights  as  well.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  fuel,  which  at  first  had 
somewhat  frightened  Catherine,  had 
never  worried  Henri  at  all,  for  in  the 
winter  he  dragged  up  with  his  ox  hard¬ 
wood  logs  six  feet  in  length  and  two 
feet  thick,  which  he  ran  on  rollers 
through  the  door  to  the  firepot,  and  with 
one  timber  such  as  this  for  a  back  log 
and  two  or  three  smaller  ones  with 
which  to  cuddle  it,  he  had  a  fire  that 
would  last  a  day  and  night,  and  not 
only  was  he  rewarded  with  greater 
comfort  than  if  he  had  burned  smaller 
logs,  but  he  was  also  saved  a  vast 
amount  of  cutting. 

It  was  the  aliveness  of  this  fire¬ 
place  which  had  drawn  an  expression 
of  surprise  and  pleasure  from  Cather¬ 
ine — that  and  the  aroma  of  cooking 
things  which  greeted  them.  Since 
Catherine’s  earliest  memories,  her 
brother  had  boasted  of  his  excellence 
as  a  cook,  and  most  assuredly  he  had 
been  busy  since  his  unexpected  arrival. 
Half  a  dozen  chains  were  dropped  from 
their  bolts  in  the  thick  oak  lug-bar 
seven  feet  above  the  fire,  and  from  the 
pothooks  at  the  end  of  these  chains 
were  suspended  as  many  pots  and  ket¬ 
tles,  steaming  and  boiling  and  giving 
forth  a  cheerful  sound  of  dancing  pew¬ 
ter  lids  against  which  the  bubbling 
water  was  playing  an  animated  and 
pleasing  melody.  But  to  Henri,  who 
always  loved  the  sound  of  these  busy 
pots  with  their  lively  cheer  and  prom¬ 
ise  of  supper,  a  still  more  delectable 
thing  was  the  great  roast  of  venison 
which  Hepsibah  had  hung  before  the 
fire.  He  had  ignored  Catherine’s  Dutch 
oven,  or  roasting  kitchen,  of  which  she 
was  exceedingly  proud,  and  had  re¬ 
placed  that  household  device  with  the 
more  primitive  arrangement  of  a  stout 
hempen  string  tied  to  a  wooden  peg  in 
the  ceiling,  to  the  end  of  which,  in  the 
glowing  heat  of  the  fire,  he  had  secure¬ 
ly  fastened  a  haunch  of  young  venison. 
By  giving  this  string  a  twist  now  and 
then,  the  meat  was  made  to  turn  slow¬ 
ly  for  an  interval  of  several  minutes 
while  its  juices  dripped  into  the  basting 
pan  under  it.  That  Hepsibah  had  been 
watchful  of  his  roast,  basting  it  so  fre¬ 


quently  that  there  was  not  an  inch  of 
dry  surface  upon  it,  was  evident  from 
its  richly  brown  and  savoury  appear¬ 
ance  as  it  swung  slowly  before  the  fire 
as  if  unseen  hands  were  attending  it. 

Housewifely  instinct  made  Catherine 
give  the  hempen  string  a  twist  before 
she  took  off  her  cape  and  hood  and  pat¬ 
ted  her  hair  more  properly  into  place 
before  a  mirror  hanging  on  the  wall. 
Then  she  glanced  down  the  long  table 
which  Hepsibah  had  laid  with  her  pew¬ 
ter  in  preparedness  for  the  roast.  Henri 
knew  how  fast  her  heart  was  tripping 
as  he  took  her  hands  and  held  them  for 
a  moment  and  saw  a  mist  of  tears  be¬ 
hind  her  lashes.  It  had  been  two  years 
since  she  had  seen  Hepsibah,  two  years 
of  yearning  and  praying  and  hoping 
for  this  irresponsible  brother,  the  last 
of  her  close  blood  ties,  who  came  and 
went  with  the  inconstancy  of  the  winds 
and  yet  had  never  succeeded  in  spoil¬ 
ing  her  dream  of  having  him  some  day 
as  a  permanent  member  of  her  little 
family.  Each  time  he  came  to  them, 
Hepsibah  was  full  of  promise,  swearing 
upon  his  soul  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  remain  with  them  forever,  as 
Catherine  pleaded  with  him  to  do;  and 
then,  some  day  or  night,  he  would  dis¬ 
appear  with  all  his  belongings,  and  no 
one  would  see  or  hear  him  go,  and  it 
might  be  six  months,  or  a  year,  or,  as 
in  this  instance,  even  longer  before  he 
returned,  ready  to  promise  and  swear 
upon  his  soul  all  over  again  but  sure  to 
steal  away  in  the  end  as  before.  Once 
he  had  confided  to  Henri,  “I  can’t  say 
good-bye,  not  even  to  an  Indian,  and  I 
surely  can’t  say  it  to  Catherine.  I’d 
rather  leave  her  smiling  and  laughing 
than  crying.” 

Each  time  that  he  came,  he  bore  a 
huge  pack  on  his  shoulders,  as  if  partly 
in  penance,  and  '  the  opening  of  this 
pack  and  the  distributing  of  its  con¬ 
tents  had  come  to  be  the  biggest  event 
in  Jeems’s  life,  and  also  in  his  mother’s 
in  a  slightly  less  degree.  But  Jeems 
had  no  trespassing  thought  of  the 
never-failing  bundle  as  he  went  back 
for  his  gun  in  the  company  of  his  be¬ 
loved  Uncle  Hep.  At  the  most  provi¬ 
dential  of  moments,  his  hero  of  all 
heroes  was  at  his  side,  and  securing 
this  mighty  personage’s  pledge  of 
secrecy  he  lost  no  time  in  telling  him 
about  the  boy  he  hated.  Marking  the 
grip  of  Jeems’s  hand,  and  catching  the 
telltale  tremble  in  his  voice,  Hepsibah 
sat  down  upon  the  bag  of  ground  corn 
and  did  not  leave  it  until  by  shrewd 
questioning  and  sympathetic  interest 
he  had  drawn  from  Jeems’s  heart  a 
large  part  of  what  it  had  withheld 
from  his  parents  that  afternoon.  At  a 
second  loud  blowing  of  Henri’s  dinner 
horn  they  rose  to  their  feet,  and  as 
Hepsibah  shouldered  the  corn,  his 
round  red  face  was  like  a  full  moon  of 
promise  and  cheer. 

“It  doesn’t  take  size  to  win  a  fight, 
Jeemsy,”  he  said,  speaking  in  a  confi¬ 
dential  way.  “Barring  this  Dutchman 
at  Albany,  I’ve  never  been  rib-rbasted 
by  a  big  man  yet,  and  I’m  only  toler¬ 
able  sized,  you  observe.  I’ve  always 
had  a  reasonable  preference  for  the  big 
ones,  come  as  come  can,  for  they  are 
slower  to  move  and  fall  harder,  and 
nine  out  of  ten  of  them  carry  fat.  This 
Paul  Tache,  now — I  know  by  your  tell¬ 
ing  of  him  that  you  can  cob  and  comb 
him  until  he  begs  for  mercy,  which  is 
the  proper  time,  if  he’s  down,  to  give 
him  a  few  whops  for  good  measure  and 
memory.  It’s  all  what  you’ve  got  your 
mind  made  up  to,  Jeemsy — nothing 
more  and  nothing  less.  And  you’ve  got 
your  mind  made  up  to  warm  him,  so  go 
and  do  it,  I  say.” 

Catherine  came  around  the  corner  of 
the  cabin  to  meet  the  plotters,  and 
Hepsibah  discreetly  held  back  further 
words  as  he  winked  broadly  at  Jeems. 

( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.-  The  min¬ 
imum'  charge  per  insertion  is  $1. 
Count  .as  orle  word  each  initial,  ab¬ 
breviation  and  whole  number,  in¬ 
cluding  name  and  address.  Thus 
“J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
words. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be 
accopipanied  by  bank  references 


American  A  griculturist 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


AUCTION  .  SALE  May  30.  1929.  Tilbury’s  White 

[follies,  Cow  dogs.  Watch  dogs,  pets.  Here  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  a  life  t;mc.  as  our  dogs  must  go.  Write  for 
ill  particulars*,,  buy.  at  >our_own  price.  Immediate  reply 
i  lo  all  inquiries.  Bids  must  reach  us  by  May  30,  T1L- 
[  BUBY’S  WHITE  COLLIE  KENNELS.  Owe  go,  N.  Y. 

HUHlvY  if  you  want  a- trained  lieelbitihg  English  or' 
[  Welsh  Shepherd,  also  young,  pups  starting.  GEORGE 
I  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  'N,  Y, _  ' _ 

1X35 ITS— SELECTED  PEDIGREED  Stock,  lists  and 

I  circular  10c.  -  SMALL  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  R-2,  Au- 
[  burn,  N.  Y. . . , _ _ - 

DOGS— Cow.  farm.  rat.  mixed  breed,  smart,  intelli- 
I  sent  $3.t)d.  Hounds  $10  up.  Beautiful  Scotch  Collie  $15. 
English  Sheep  -dog  ;  $15.  First  orders  gets. '  DAWSON, 
[luckrtop,.  . 


POULTRY 


|  Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

FOE  SALE — Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chiclis. 

I  L.  H.  IilSCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re- 
I  quest.  , _ _ _ 

SINGLE  COJIB  REDS — Barred  Rooks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 

I  Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
|  POULTRY  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. _ 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers 
I  Lay  large  White  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings..  Fine,  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 

|  AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS.  Grampian.  Pa. _ 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
I  Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  '  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptions  Jy  large  white  eggs, 
j  Tito  matings  .  Low  prices..  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
I  01X0 RCA  FAR.MS.  Grampian,  Pa. _ 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs, 

I  chicks,  stock:  .250  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 

I  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 

I  Grampian,-  Pa.  - _ _ _ _ 

"giant  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— chicks-- eggs— extraordin¬ 

ary  large  breeders — tine  color — record  layers— standard 
I  bred — low  price- — Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 

|  Grampian.  Pa. _ -  _ 

BUCHER  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS  from  inspected 

free  range  money-making  stock.  Reds.  White  Wyan- 
dottes.'  White  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas, 
Anconas,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  Free. 
Low  Prices.  Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.,  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Dept.  C,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. _ _ _ 

BABY  CHICKS  HATCHING  Eggs  8  and  10  weeks 
old  Pullets  single,  comb  White  Leghorns  only.  Write 
for  price.  ALTOONA  FARM,  R.  Neal  Marshall.  Hones- 
dale.  Pa.  R,'- 4.  _ 

""THOMPSON  STRAIN  BARRED  Rock  Chicks:  From 

healthy  free  range  stock  April — $12  per  100.  May  and 
June  $10  per  100  postpaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Hatching  eggs  $6  per  100.  Order  direct  from 
this  add.  WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY.  Denton,  Md. 

PULLETS— Barron  and  Tanered  White  Leghorns  from 

four  and  live  lb.  breeders.  Three  to  ten  weeks  old, 
27c  aid  up.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY 
h-VRM,  Leghorn  Blvd..  Dansville,  N.  Y- 


ATODSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  chicks.  Tom.  Bar¬ 

ron  S.C.  White  Leghorns  Imported  250-29S  egg  strain 
Breeder  of  leghorns  for  28  years.  Catalogue'. '  DAVID 
HAMMOND,  Cortland,  -  N,  Y.  _ _ _ - 

BOSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns.  Frostproof  egg  pro¬ 
ducers,.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  X.  ,  M.  CHASE, 
Box  40,  Wallldll.  N.  Y.  - _ _ 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


CHICKS— PULLETS  From  Barron’s  White  Leghorns, 
Imported  annually  from  Barron,  England;  Big  females, 
long  bodies.-  large  eggs.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOP’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


CHICKS  U.  O.  D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,-  $12 ;  Log- 
horns,  $10 ;  heavy  mixed.  $10 ;  light,  $8.  Delivery  guar¬ 
anteed'.  Feeding  system,  "raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 
C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  20,  McAlistervillc,  Pa. 


CHICKS  S.  C.  WHITE  Legs.  $S.00-100;  Barred 
Rocks.  $10.00-100;  Reds.  $11.00;  White  Rocks  $12.00- 
100;  Broilers,  $10.00.  1  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
All  number  one  clucks'.  Circular  free.  JACOB  N1E- 
MOND,  McAlisterviUe,  JPa.  Box  A. 


TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks,  hatched 
from  our  own  stock,  same  as  our  contest  leading  pens, 
carrying  three ,  generations  of  breeding  over  250  large 
eggs.  Also  Ringlet  Barred  Rocks  and  Tompkins  Reds 
from  real  stock.  Every  mating  brooder  tested,  vitality 
and  livability  assured.  Duck  eggs,  11  breeds.  SHADY- 
LAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  Hughcsville,  Pa. 

90  VARIETIES.  Poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  dogs,  bares, 
ferrets,  parrots,  white  mice.  Free  folder.  Colored  de¬ 
scription,  60  page  book,  20  cents.  J.  A.  BEltGKY, 
Telford,  Pa. 

PHEASANT  EGGS.  Unrelated  strain.  Ringneck  eggs 
$3.00  per  dozen.  $25.00  per  hundred.  Instructions  free 
with  orders.  JOHN  ECKERT,  Pine  Pheasant  and  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  East  Moriches,  Long  Island. 

B.  C.  WHITE  &  BROWN  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Strong  livable  chicks.  Low  prices. 
Write'  for  circular,  it’s  free.  2000  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets,  January  and  February  hatched,  ready  to  ship  $1.00 
each.  l’ERRY  POULTRY  FARM,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  thrifty  Pure  Bred  Jersey 
Giants  $1.50  per  15.  $3.0#  per  45.  Parcel  Post.  C.O.D. 
INDIAN  LADDER  FARM.  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS:  Our  quality  chicks  are  reduced  to 
10  and  12c.  W.  Wyandotts  13c,  full  count  and  guai 
anteed  safe  arrival.  Send  for  catalog  giving  instructions. 
MILTON  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Milton,  Pa. 

CHICKS — 9c.  From  Pure  Barron  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Our  large  trapnested  birds  will  produce  profitable 
broilers  and  heavy  winter  layers.  Free  Catalog.  Ref¬ 
erence  Farmers  State  Bank.  W1LLACKER  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Box  G„  New  Washington.  Ohio. 

CHICKS.  ROCKS  10c;  REDS,  and  Wyandottes  11c. 
White  Leghorns  Sc.  Mixed  7c.  Heavy  Mixed  9c.  One 
cent  more  per  chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  100%  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown.  Pa.,  Box  12. 

POULTRY 

Turkeys — Ducks — Geese 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for  hatching, 
ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  KENNEL,  Atglen.  Pa.  ' 

TURKEY  EGGS— from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze.  Bourbon  Red.  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 

2,000  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Day  Old  Turkeys  for 
June  delivery,  $95  a  hundred,  same  amount  booked  for 
May  delivery.  Circular.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM. 
Plymouth,  N.  II. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys.  Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  10-$7.50.  Infertiles 
replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM.  Dansville.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE:  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  Duck 
eggs.  Pearl  Guineas  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER.  Stam- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

T  ttfkeys — Ducks — Geese 

W.  HOLLAND  HATCHING  EGGS.  From.  Madison 
Square  Garden  winners.  MRS.  A.  II.  SMITH,  Sodusr 

N.  Y.  ' ..  * 

POSTPAID  BEST  STRAIN  Mammoth  Pekin  duck 
eggs  11  for  $1,504  "MR  for '$11.  3crscy  Black- Hiants 
eggs  10c  each.  RUPRACHT  BROS..  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTlI  Bronze  TUv- 
keys.  Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  75c  each,  10-$6.  In¬ 
fertiles  replaced.  Poults  $1.10.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

BABY  TURKEYS  and  turkey  eggs  for  sale.  Live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Baby  turkeys  85c  each;  turkey  eggs 
40c  each.  Rhode  Island  Red  and  Barred  Rock  Baby 
chicks  15c  each;  White- Leghorns  10c  each  .White  Pekin 
Duck  eggs  $2.00  for  twelve:  Bantam  eggs  $1.50  for 
fifteen.  Turkey  hook,  “How  to  Raise  them”  25o  in  coin 
or '  stamps.  Write  for  a  catalog.  EATON  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Roekfield,  Kentucky. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS.,  Millis.  Mass. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY.  BLACKBERRY, 

Dewberry;  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  ■  Grape,  Juneberry 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Hardy 
Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

OLD  FASHIONED  HARDY  Flower  Plants.  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemoiies,  Blue 
Bells.  Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines,  Monkshoods. 
Hardy  Carnations.  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy 
Lilies,  Hardy  Phloxes,  Lupines,  Hardy  Pinks,  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  240  other  Perennials  that  will  bloom 
this  summer;  Pansies,  Asters,  Salvias,  Petunias,  Zin¬ 
nias,  Snapdragons  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants;  Berry  plants.  Asparagus  roots. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  $1.00  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00.  12  choice 
Dahlias  $1.00.  Catalogue.  20  Evergreen  teees  $2.00.’ 
GLADAIILIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

MASTODON  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
$2.00  per  100.  $15.00  per  1000.  Plants  set  out  this 

Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  large  delicious  berries 
tills  summer  ahd  fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  George¬ 
town,  Delaware. 

FREE  GLADIOLUS  BOOK— 36  pages,  45  illustrations, 
Describes  171  exquisite  varieties,  many  new.  Tells  how 
to  grow.  It’s  free!  The  famous  beautiful  Rainbow  Col¬ 
lection  of  thirty  bulbs,  all  different,  $1.  postpaid. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  .Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and  Rus¬ 
sets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.-  We  pay 
freight,  IRVING  E.  COOK,  .Mujuisville,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  eggs.  $5. 
Free  range  stock.  1IOAIER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth,-  Pa. 


FINE  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  and  Onion  Plants- 
Copenhagen  Market.  Ballhead,  Wakefields,  etc.  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  Prepaid.  10,000.  $10.90 
Expressed.  Tomato  Plants — 300,  $1.50;  500,-  $2.00;  1000, 
$3.50  Prepaid.  10,000,  $15.00  Expressed.  Pepper  &  Sweet 
Potato  Plants — 500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00  Prepaid.  10,000'. 
$25.00  Expressed.  Transplanted  Tomato  and  Peppei 
Plants  10.0,  $1.50;  500,  $5.00;  1000„  $8,00;  5000.  $35,00, 
Good  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  J.  1*. 
COUNC1LL  COMPANY.  Franklin,  Va. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap.  100,  90c; 
300,  $2.25;  500,  $3;  1000,  $5.  Premier — Gibson — Big  Joe 
— Cooper — Stevens  Late  Champion,  100,  $1;  300,  $2.50; 
500,  $3.50;  1000,  $6.  Everbearing,  Champion.  25,  75c; 
50,  $1;  100,  $1.50;  500,  $5;  ,  1000,  $10.  Mastadon,  Ever- 
hearing,  25,  $1;  50,  $1.75;  100,  $3;  200,  $5;  500.  $S; 
1000,  $10.  Figure  each  variety  separate.  Write  for 
prices  on  Black,  Purple  and  Bed  raspberry  plants.  Our 
plants  are  strictly  fresh  dug,  from  new  fields.  F.  G. 


SEND  $1  for  12  Labeled  Dahlias,  flowers  of  mar¬ 
velous  beauty,  all  colors,  regular  value  $3.50.  BOLTS 


CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS,  I00-G0e;  1,000-$4.00; 

5,000-$lS.00.  Cabbage-  plants,  100-40c;  l,000-$2.50; 

5,000-$10.00  prepaid.  E.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  l’a. 


SEED  CORN — West  Branch  Sweepstakes  for  sale. 
Greatest  ensilage  corn  grown.  Germination  98%  when 
tested.  $3.00  per  bushel.  A.  L.  WINTER  &  SON. 
Montoursville,  Pa. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  Yellow  Jersey. 
Big  Leaf,  Up  River,  $1.50  per  1000.  Gold  Skin,  Red 
Nansemond,  Nancy  Ilall,  and  Southern  Queen.  $1.75 
per  1000.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


FINE  OUTDOOR  GROWN  Cabbage  Plants— 300,  75c; 
500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.50  prepaid.  5,000,  $5.00  expressed. 
Tomato  &  Onion  Plants  $1.50  thousand.  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  $2.50  expressed.  A11  now  ready. 
Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  OLD 
DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


LORDS  GOLDEN  AGE  extra  early  yellow  sweet  corn. 
Good  size,  productive,  tender,  deliciously  sweet.  The  or¬ 
iginator  has  grown  it  ready  for  the  table  57  days  from 
planting.  $1,  quart;  $1.70,  2  quarts;  $2.50,  4  quarts: 
$4.50,  peck;  $0.50  half  bushel;  $12.00  bushel.  JAMES 
E.  LORD,  Stonington,  Conn. 


DAHLIAS.  ASSORTED  not  labeled.  $1.  a  dozen 
prepaid.  ANER  L.  SMITH,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


FINE  PLANTS  ready,  open  field  grown,  well  rooted, 
selected.  50  to  bunch,  varieties  labeled  separate,  packed 
careful  to  arrive  safely.  Cabbage:  Early  Jersey,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Wakefield  Copenhagen  and  Flat  Dutch  postpaid 
50,  25c,  100,  35c;  300,  80c;  500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.75. 
Express  collect,  70c,  1000,  Tomato  plants:  Earliana, 
June  Pink,  John  Baer,  New  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore 
and  Redtield  Beauty.  Postpaid  50,  30c;  100,  40c;  500, 
$1.25;  1000.  $2.25.  Express  collect  $1.25.  1000.  Gen¬ 
uine  Marglobe,  tomato  5c  hundred  higher.  Peppers: 
Ruby  King,  Pimento,  and  hot  Cayenne.  Postpaid  50. 
30c;  100,  50c;  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50.  Express  $2.00 
thousand.  Cauliflower  plants  postpaid:  50,  40c;  100, 
75c;  500,  $3.00.  E.  A.  GODWIN,  Lenox,  Ga. 


100  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS,  Cabbage,  $1.00 
thousand;  Onion,  $1.50;  Popper,  $2.00;  Sweet  Potato. 
$2.50;  10,000,  $20.00.  Tomato,  $1.25;  10.000,  $10.00. 
Prompt  shipments.  Good  plant  guaranteed.  FARMERS 
SUPPLY  COMPANY",  Franklin,  Va. 


GRAPE  VINES,  Concords,  2  years.  $0.00  per  hun¬ 
dred;  1  year,  $4.00  per  hundred;  Niagara,  white  and 
Wordens,  black,  2  year,  $8.00  per  hundred;  1  year. 
$6.00  per  hundred.  Plum  Farmer,  black  raspberry 
plants,  $3.00  per  hundred.  F.  G.  SPODEN  NURSERY, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. _  -  _ 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  75e.  1000;  Ber¬ 
muda  Onion  $1.00;  Collards  75c;  Tomatoes  $1.00;  Ruby 
King  Pepper  $2.00;  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants  $1.50. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Prevent  Hogs  Rooting  Under  Fences 


By  Ray  Inman 


can  prevent  liogs 
rooting  under  a 
wire  £ence . 


a  roll  of  woven 
fence  wire  .about 
2  6  inch.es  high .  . 


Stm 

half  of  it  is  flat  onground 
and  other  half  on  fence . 


«  hog  Will  thuarbe 
Hit.  standing  on  the 
wire  he  is  trying 
to  root  up .... 


VEAW-THlS  ISTHE  IDEA 
AL.L  R\<3WT  -  BUT  VOU’RE 
S'POSED  TO  VGORK  IT  ON  THE. 

HI  OG! 
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HUNTING 

<Sr  FISHING 

Is  a  52-page  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  crammed  full  ol  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  camping  and 
t  rappl  ng  storiesana  pictures, 
valuable  Information  about 

funs,  revolvers,  fishing  tack- 
e,  game  law  changes,  best 
places  to  get  fish  and  game, 
etc. 

Only  $1*00 

lor  two  whole  years  24  big 
Issues.  Subscribe  now  ana 
we  will  send  you 

FREE 

ol  charge  this  Remington 
Sheath  Knife,  with  4M  In. 
blade  of  finest  steel  and  big 
handle  shaped  to  fit  hand 
t  ogeth er  with  leather  sh  eath , 
This  knife  Is  j  ust  what  you 
need  lor  hunting,  fishing 
and  camping  trips. 

Clip  this  adv.  and  enclose 
with  51.00  bill.  Mall  your 
order  to-day  to 

HUNTING 
4,  FISHING 

204  Transit  Bldg., 
Boston,  Mass. 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesor  money  back.  $125 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mall. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio, 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

20  MILLION  TOMATO  PLANTS — La rge,  stalkv,  well 
looted,  open  field  grown,  packed  with  damp  moss  to 
roots.  Greater  Baltimore.  Stone.  Earliana.  Ponderosa 
B.v  mail  postpaid;  500-$1.25;  l,000-$2.25.  Express  pre¬ 
paid:  5.000-$8.00;  10.000-$15.00.  Late  Cabbage  plants 
same  price.  Prompt  shipment,  safe  arrival  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  KENTUCKY  PLANT  CO..  Hawes- 
ville,  Ky. 


CERTIFIED  LATHAM  AND  HERBERT  RASPBER¬ 

RIES,  Howard  17  and  Mastodon  Strawberries,  Washing¬ 
ton  Asparagus.  Other  leading  varieties  Raspberries. 
Strawberries,  Blackberries.  Fruit  trees.  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens.  etc.  Prices  low.  Everything  guaranteed.  Send 
for  price  list.  BERT  BAKER.  Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CABBAGE  Quaker  Hill  Danish  is  one  of  the  lead¬ 

ers  in  college  and  farm  bureau  tests.  Outyields  im¬ 
ported  seed  2  to  8  tons  per  acre.  Write  for  full  de¬ 
scription  and  yield  records  ,K.  C.  LIVERMORE.  Box  A 
Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y. 


SEED  ^  CORN  Genuine  Vest  Branch  Sweepstakes, 
Cornell  No.  11,  and  early  maturing  S-row  flints.  Grown 
from  tested  disease-free  ears.  Thoroughly  cleaned  and 
graded.  Passed  corn  borer  inspection.  $3  per  bushel. 
10  bushels.  $2.80.  bags  free.  Ninety  per  cent  or  better 
germination  and  satisfactory  condition  guaranteed.  K. 
C.  LIVERMORE.  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO  AND  CABBAGE  Plants.  Baltimore.  Stone, 
Matchless,  $1.00  thousand;  500.  65c;  5,000,  $4.50.  Roots 
moss  packed.  BURGESS  PLANT  FARMS.  Pembroke,  Ga. 


SEED  POTATOES.  Certified  Green  Mountain  from 

Prince  Edward  Island,  finest  obtainable.  Michigan 
and  New  York  Certified  Russets,  none  better.  Write 
for  closing  out  prices.  QUAKER  HILL  FARM,  Box  A, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FIELD  PEAS  with  oats,  cut  for  green  feed  will 
keep  up  the  summer  milk  flow,  but  be  sure  to  use 
disease  free  peas.  Write  for  explanation  and  prices  of 
our  tested  seed.  QUAKER  HILL  FARM,  Box  A,  Hone¬ 
oye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

GENUINE  HOWARD  17.  .Tust,  the  money  maker  you 
should  grow  this  season.  Freshly  dug,  well  rooted. 
Northern  grown  strawberry  plants,  carefully  packed  in 
moss,  reaching  you  in  growing  condition.  5000,  $32.50; 
1000,  $7.25;  500.  $3.75:  100.  $1.00.  JAS  M.  BRITTON, 
Box  29.  Chepachet,  R.  I. 


Eight 
Reasons 
for  Using 
Concrete 
Block 
and  Tile 


When  planning  your  new  farm  build¬ 
ing,  remember  Concrete  Block  and 
Concrete  Building  Tile.  They  are: 

Attractive — Permanent — Fire-safe 

Clean  and  Sanitary 

Ratproof — Rustproof —  Stormproof 

Repair-free 

True  to  size  and  shape 
Moderate  in  cost 

Free  Booklet  Explains 
Construction 

Concrete  Block  and  Tile  lay  up  easily  and 
rapidly ,  saving  much  time  in  construction . 

Mail  this  coupon  to  office  marest  you 


Portland  Cement  Association 

347  Madison  Avenue  1315  Walnut  St.  Jenkins  Arcade  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH,  PA 
Please  send  me  free  booklet  containing  Plans  lor  Concrete  Farm  Buildings. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“l  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist’ 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

PLANTS  POSTPAID.  All  varieties;  Beet.  Cauliflower. 
Mangle,  Lettuce,  3  dozen.,  25c;  100,  50c;  1,000,  $3; 
5,000,  $10.  Cabbage.  3  doz.,  25c;  8  doz.,  40c;  400.  $1; 
1,000.  $2.  Sweet  Potato,  Asters,  3  doz.,  25c;  100,  65c. 
Celery,  Tomato.  Pepper,  Zinnia,  3  doz.,  40c;  100,  85c; 
1,000,  $6.75.  Egg  Plant,  Coleus,  Coreopsis,  English 

and  Shasta  Daisies,  Pansies,  Dianthus,  Snapdragons, 
Salvia,  Verbenia,  doz.,  40c;  3  doz..  $1;  100,  $2. 

ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 

DAHLIAS— 12  TUBERS.  Mixed  varieties,  labeled,  no 
two  alike  $1.25.  We  grow  500  varieties.  Ask  for  free 
price  list.  MOOSE  DAHLIA  FARM,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 
Route  3. 

MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Copenhagen.  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead,.  300. 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid.  Express  $1.25 
1000.  Tomato  plants — Baltimore,  Matchless  Stone,  same 
price.  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper,  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copenhagen.  Wake¬ 
field,  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession.  Flatdutch.  300. 
$1.00;  500.  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25  postpaid.  Express  $1.25, 
1000.  Tomato  Plants — Baltimore,  Stone,  Matchless, 
Bonny  Best,  same  price  as  Cabbage.  Sweet  Potato 
and  Pepper  plants,  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.25  postpaid. 
Quick  and  good  service.  GUARANTEED  SERVICE 
PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

SEND  NO  MONEY':  Frost  proof  Cabbage  plants  in¬ 
cluding  Copenhagen  and  Golden  Acre,  Bermuda  Onion 
plants,  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00  plus  postage.  EUREKA 
FARMS.  Tifton,  Ga. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS,  best  kinds  $1.25  per  1000.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Onion,  Beets  $1.00,  1000.  Peppers  all  kinds  $3.00, 
1000.  Cauliflower  $3.50,  1000.  Egg  Plants  $4.00,  1000. 
Tomato  all  varieties  $2.00,  1000.  All  ready  for  field. 
Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT.  Bristol.  Pa. 

MILLIONS  OF  OPEN  field  tomato  plants,  Baltimore. 
Stone,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  $r.o0-1000;  5000,  $4.50. 
Ruby  king  Pepper  plants  $1.50-1000.  Porto  Rican  po¬ 
tato  plants  $1.50-1000.  Cabbage  plants  75e-1000  roots 
mossed,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  SIMS  POTATO  PLANT 
CO..  Pembroke.  Ga. 

TOMATO  PLANTS:  Six  varieties.  By  express  $1.50 
thousand.  By  prepaid  mail  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50. 
Sweet  Peppers  by  prepaid  mail  100,  75c;  200,  $1.25; 
500.  $2.50:  1000,  $4.50.  By  express  $3.00  thousand. 
Also  Cabbage  plants;  All  varieties,  including  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  Golden  Acre,  $1.00  thousand  and  charges. 
COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS.  Ready.  Finest  strains  of 
seed.  We  grow  only  first  grade  plants.  Catskill,  Moun¬ 
tain,  Snowball,  Extra  Early  Erburt,  $4.50  per  1000; 
500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Cabbage  plants.  Ready.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Golden  Acre, 
Eukhuizen  Glofy,  Succession,  Danish  Ballhead,  $2.00 
per  1000;  500,  $1.50.  31  years  selecting  strains  of 
seed.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 

Y KGKTABLK  PLANTS — Ready  now — Potted  Plants. 
Earliana,  Marglobe,  Jewel,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer, 
Stone  and  Matchless  Tomatoes.  Ruby  King,  World- 
beater,  Chinese  Giant  and  Bull  Nose  Peppers.  Black 
Beauty  Egg  plants  $3.50  per  100;  $30  per  1000.  Trans¬ 
planted  Tomato  and  Pepper  plants  $8.  per  1000.  Potted 
Salvia,  Zinnias,  Asters,  Ageratum  and  Pertunias  $4.  per 
100.  Field  Grown  Cabbage  plants  (ready  June  1st)  all 
varieties  $2.  per  1000;  5000,  $9.  Cauliflower,  Rerooted 
(ready  June  1st)  Early  and  Late  Snowball  $4.50  per 
1000:  5000,  $20.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants.  PAUL 
F.  ROCHELLE.  Morristown,  N.  J. 

CORN  HARVESTER 

RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.,  Salina, 
Ivans. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men.  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'.  Inc.,  Box  A. 
301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED  PARTNER,  on  poultry,  and  registered 
milk  goat  farm,  with  or  without  services.  A  comfortable 
home  and  pleasant  surroundings  for  one  interested, 
money  secured.  BOX  M.  S. ,  American  Agriculturist. 

WANTED.  A  first  class  unemeumbered  woman  cook 
capable  of  cooking  and  familiar  with  plain  country 
cooking  for  boarding  house  with  accommodations  for 
fifty  guests  in  the  mountains.  Length  of  employment 
about  six  months.  Salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
State  qualifications  and  references  in  first  letter. 
CHARLES  1’,  CARROLL,  Indian  Lake,  N.  Y'. 

MILKING  MACHINES 

SIIARPLES  MILKER  USERS  ATTENTION— For  the 
benefit  of  our  users  we  still  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
repairs  at  Syracuse.  Also  repairing  sent  us.  For  cost 
of  service,  repairs  and  repairing,  write  CIIAS  ,K. 
LJDDLE,  324  Fellows  Ave..  Spracuse,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  MAKE  $25.00 — $100.00  weekly,  selling 
Comet  Sprayers  and  Autowasliers'  to  farmers  and  Au- 
tolsts.  All  brass.  Throws  continuous  stream.  Established 
35  years.  Particulars  flee.  RUSLER  CO.,  Johnstown. 
Ohio.  BOX  C12. 

PRINTING — STATIONERY 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FRANKLIN  PRESS,  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  H. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


VILLAGE  FARM  100  acres.  14  milk  cows,  horses 
40  hens,  equipment.  $6500.  $1000  down.  $250  veA-h 
Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 120  a  ere  farm  situated  on  improu7| 
road.  Near  school.  2%  miles  from  town.  Good  house 
and  chicken  house,  extra  good  barn.  Plenty  of  water 
Timber  for  fuel.  Will  carry  25  head  of  stock.  ']jilsv 
terms.  Will  discount  for  cash.  A  money  maker  tor  the 
right  man.  Write  or  phone  L.  GLOVER.  K.  Randolph 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  Dally  Farm  in  Excellent  old  dairy 

section  near  Greene,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y..  150  acres' 
some  equipment,  price  low  to  quick  buyer  to  settle  es¬ 
tate.  Address  MISS  BERTHA  CARTER,  care  Postofflce, 
Greene.  N.  Y. 

500  ACRE  FARM  Adirondack  -Mountains '  near  Lake 

Placid,  N.  Y.  15  room  house,  2  baths,  stone  fireplace ; 
2  barns,  ice  house,  2  poultry  houses;  trout  stream  large 
enough  for  hydro-electric  plant;  one-fifth  in  woods; 
maple  sugar  grove;  10  cows,  IS  sheep,  2  horses,  im¬ 
plements  ;  milk  sells  at  9  cents  per  quart  wholesale-  in 
Lake  Placid;  big  opportunity  for  subdivision ;  ail  game; 
joins  thousands  of  acres  of  state  forest;  10  minutes 
from  golf  course.  Agents  protected.  B.  IT.  CUNNING¬ 
HAM,  North  Elba.  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

DEL-MAR- VA— 6.000  SQUARE  MILKS  FINKKT 
AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES.  Within  three  to 
ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid  concrete  high¬ 
ways  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  markets.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  per 
meates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable  climate.  Very 
little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town  and  waterfront 
homes,  low-priced.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Handsome 
descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  164  Del-Mar- Vi 
Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de- 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1S71  bought.  Three-face  lamps  and  old 
glassware  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring.  N.  Y 


AVIATION — Earn  while  learning  aviation,  $1-8  to  $35 
per  week  while  under  instruction  in  our  factory  and 
shops.  Call  or  write  for  information  without  obligation 
AERO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA,  Department  DA 
I’lankinton  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  steri¬ 
lized  6  inch  discs  at  $1.30,  postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPLY  CO..  Box  30,  Canton,  Maine. 


RUBBER  TUBING  for  all  makes  of  milkers.  Attrac 
five  prices.  Cotton  strainer  discs  (sterilized)  300  in 
package  6  inch  $1.40,  G'/jt  inch  $1.60  Postpaid  prepaid 
Tubing  and  cotton  discs  very  highest  quality  obtainable 
anywhere.  ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y 
BOXWOOD  TREES,  200  years  old.  C.  T.  SMITH, 
Croxton.  Virginia. 


'  FOR  SALE:  One  No.  7  1440  Capacity  Buffalo  Electric 
incubator,  new  this  spring  $175  crated.  WALTER  RICH, 
Hobart,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE,  Sharpies  Motor-Milker  used-  less  than  i 

month.  In  excellent  condition.  Price  $125.00.  BANTU. 
WILBOUR,  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island.  


3  BRAND  NEW  Newton  Dandy  Coal  Brooder  stove 
with  52  inch  canopy.  Never  been  uncrated  $12.75  each. 
JOHN  GRASS,  High  Bridge.  N.  J. _ _____ 

INSURE  YOUR  KEYS,  Suit  Case,  or  Trunk  against 
loss  with  metal  check;  your  own  address  stamped  on 
it.  Sent  by  mail  anywhere  for  25c.  Agents  wanted,  t 
B.  PARSLOW,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll.  Prints  Sc 

each.  Trial  offer.  Beautifully  mounted  SxlO  enlargement 
40c.  Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  409 
Bertha  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


KEOUGH’S — Foul  remedy.  For  -fouls  or  hoof  rot 
Used  by  farmers  for  over  25  years.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Get  a  bottl#  at  your  druggist  or  feed 
dealer  or  send  one  dollar  for  a  bottle.  K  ROUGH 
PI1ARMACAL  COMPANY.  Box  A,  New  Berlin,  N.  L 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,: New  Castle.  Pa, _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY'  old  bags.'  We  pay  -excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  .OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


POULTRY  DRESSERS!  Send  for  our  new  catalog  of 
Equipment  and  Supplies  fpr  Fattening  and  Dressing 
Poultry.  H.  G.  HAGER,  Dept.  22,  Gossville.  N.  H- 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SPECIAL  VALUE,  while  they  last.  6  Piece  Ru®'1 
Cottage  Sets  Neatly  made  of  good  quality  White  -  u' 
lin.  Size  of  Lower  Curtain  33x30.  Size  of  Upper  Cm 
tain  44x31,  3  inch  Ruffle.  Tiebaeks.  Hemmed  an« 

Headed  per  set  50c.  6  Turkish  Towels  size  20x36  spK* 
did  Quality  Double  Loop  Pure  White  unhemmed.  ^ 
postman  $1.00'  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets, 
paekage  25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  3° 
Street,  South  Boston,  Mass.  . 

LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  3  pair 
Black,  gunmetal,  grey,  beige,  nude,  French  nude,  s- 
8%-10.  Good  openings  fqr  agents.  A.  H.  1' 
SALKS  COMPANY,  Norwood.  Mass.  _ 

CLIPPINGS  FOR  PATCHWORK  quilts,  6  lbs.,  *1-  ; 
Send  no  money,  pay  postman  $1.00  plus  postage.  ’  ^ 
faction  or  money  refunded.  Silks  3  lbs.,  ST-'1'’  ‘ 
bedspread  cuts,  6  lbs.,  $1.00.  SAFTLER,  Mb 
Dept.  So,  Whitman,  Mass.  |||H 


TOBACCO 


„  ,k  fldc: 

LEAF  TOBACCO— Good  sweet  chewing,  "I'M  .  10 
5.  $1.25;  10,  $2.00.  -Smoking,  3  lbs., -60c;  o,  J"0' 
$1.56.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield, 'EY. 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


A  “Wild  Goose  Chase” 


"My  daughter  recently  answered  a  puz¬ 
zle.  We  also  sent  them  $3  and  now  they 
write  us  and  want  us  to  get  $4  worth  of 
subscriptions  to  their  magazine  before 
they  will  send  us  a  prize.  Will  you  please 
send  the  enclosed  letter  back  to  us.  We 
need  the  money  for  my  husband  has  not 
worked  steady  all  winter.” 

THE  letter  enclosed  by  our  sub¬ 
scriber  was  from  the  W.  D.  Boyce 
Company  of  Chicago.  The  letter  leads 
off  as  follows: 

"How  can  I  send  you  this  wire — 'Con¬ 
gratulations!  You  win  the  beautiful  new 
Buiclc  Sedan  and  in  addition,  $580  cash 


ously  considered  before  taking  such  a 
course  is  that  to  be  a  successful  show¬ 
card  writer,  the  student  must  have  con¬ 
siderable  ability  along  this  line.  If  one 
does  not  depend  upon  the  company  to 
furnish  work  it  is  evident  that  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  course,  work 
in  showcard  writing  must  be  secured. 
It  is  our  impression  that  the  demand 
for  such  work  is  relatively  limited. 


A  “Thank  You”  Is 
Our  Pay 

I  AM  writing  you  these  few  lines 
in  regards  to  a  great  favor  you 
did  for  me.  I  received  my  enamel- 

ware  the  other  day  from  the - 

Company,  and  I  feel  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  your  assistance, 
I  would  have  never  gotten  it.  I 
can  not  express  in  words  what  a 
great  favor  you  have  done  for 
me,  and  hope  if  I  have  any  more 
trouble  that  you  will  be  able  to 
help  me. 

I  thank  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Service  Bureau  many, 
many  times  for  the  great  favor 
they  have  done  me. 


Quarantine  Newly  Pur¬ 
chased  Animals 

WE  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
subscriber  who  purchased  live  stock 
that  developed  a  contagious  disease 
and  transmitted  it  to  other  live  stock 
on  the  farm.  Our  reader  felt  that  the 
person  who  sold  the  stock  should  be 
liable  for  this  indirect  damage. 

In  order  to  be  fair  to  the  seller,  and 
also  to  protect  yourself,  you  should 
quarantine  any  live  stock  purchased 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  turning 
them  in  with  the  other  animals.  The 
seller  may  be  entirely  innocent,  as  it  is 
very  easy  for  an  animal  to  contract  a 
disease  while  on  the  road. 


extra  for  promptness  in  sending  your  free 
Buick  certificate.  Tell  me  whether  you 
want  the  Buick  Sedan  and  $580  or  $1900. 
in  cash.’ — unless  you  do  send  me  your 
Free  Buick  Certificate  on  or  before  the 
date  stamped  on  it?” 

It  is  pitiful  that  these  puzzle  schemes 
are  answered  by  so  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  The  puzzles  are  always  so  simple 
that  anyone  can  get  the  correct  answer 
and  when  an  answer  is  sent  in  the 
writer  discovers  that  a  subscription¬ 
getting  scheme  or  some  other  plan  is 
involved  and  that  an  immense  amount 
of  work  must  be  done  before  there  is 
even  a  chance  of  winning  a  prize. 
These  letters  received  by  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  mimeographed  and  if  they 
could  see  the  thousands  of  them  that 
are  sent  out,  they  would  realize  what  a 
very  small  chance  they  have  of  win¬ 
ning  any  worthwhile  prize. 

A  Stolen  Car 

OUR  subscriber,  Benjamin  E.  Byrne, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Poultney,  Vt.,  reports 
the  theft  of  his  Ford  touring  car.  The 
car  is  black,  the  curtains  open  with 
the  doors  and  there  is  an  oblong  glass 
in  rear  curtain.  The  car  is  a  1926 
model,  registration  number  13868-Vt., 
motor  number  13992689.  Anyone  who 
locates  this  car  will  be  doing  us  and 
our  subscriber  a  great  service  by  com¬ 
municating  with  the  police  immediate¬ 
ly  and  by  sending  us  the  details  of  its 
discovery. 

Help  Wanted — Not 

"VTe  have  had  some  correspondence 
with  the  Menhennit  Company  of  Toronto, 
Canada  and  I  am  writing  to  know 
whether  they  are  a  reliable  firm  and 
whether  I  could  expect  to  get  employment 
after  taking  their  course  in  showcard 
writing.” 

THE  Menhennit  Company  has  been 
in  business  in  Toronto  for  a  number 
of  years.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  anyone  who  wishes  to  take  a 
correspondence  course  in  showcard 
writing  will  get  a  good  course  from  this 
company.  There  are  two  points  which 
we  wish  to  mention,  however.  In  the 
first  place,  this  company  advertises 
under  "help  wanted”  where  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  they  are  interested  in  sell¬ 
ing  a  correspondence  course  and  not  in 
hiring  help.  The  second  point  is  that 
this  Company  claims  to  supply  those 
who  complete  the  course  with  work. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  Company 
can  make  good  on  such  a  claim. 

*  Another  point  which  should  be  seri- 


Money  Gone — No  Goods 
Received 

I  am  enclosing  a  receipt  for  a  Kleen- 
Easy  table  cloth.  A  lady  came  here 
selling  them.  I  could  not  give  the  ex¬ 
act  date,  but  I  think  it  was  in  February. 
I  waited  a  long  time  and  then  wrote  to 
the  company.  My  letter  was  returned 
stamped  "no  such  address.”  I  then 
wrote  to  the  lady,  and  I  put  a  return 
address  on  the  envelope.  That  is  about 
three  weeks  ago,  or  more,  and  my  letter 
hasn’t  been  returned. 

WE  are  publishing  this  letter  as 
a  warning  to  our  subscribers.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  reputable  concerns 
which  employ  agents  to  sell  their 
products  must  meet  this  kind  of  com¬ 
petition.  Apparently,  in  order  to  be 


Cannot  Afford  to  Be 
Without  Policy 

PLEASE  accept  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  way  your  insurance 
company  handled  our  disability 
and  the  promptness  with  which 
we  were  paid  as  soon  as  our 
claims  were  filed. 

Surely  no  one  can  afford  to  be 
without  one  of  your  policies  in 
this  age  when  accidents  are  so 
numerous. 

We  feel  that  you  used  us  as  we 
would  like  to  be  used  and  will 
not  fail  to  recommend  your  in¬ 
surance  to  all  our  friends. 

Very  respectfully, 

Signed  John  Joiner, 

Stella  Joiner, 
Dryden,  N.  Y. 


safe,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  only  with 
well-known  companies  selling  trade 
marked  articles,  and  then  only  in  case 
the  agents  are  able  to  furnish  cre¬ 
dentials  showing  they  are  authorized 
to  represent  the  company. 


Not  Licensed  and  Bonded 

t 

I  am  enclosing  an  express  receipt  for 
a  case  of  eggs  shipped  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Mor¬ 
rell,  of  Glendale,  N.  Y.,  for  which  I  have 
never  received  returns.  Anything  you  can 
do  to  collect  this  will  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated. 

ALTHOUGH  we  have  written  Mr 
Morrell  a  number  of  times,  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  ignore  our  letters.  Mr.  Mor 
rell  is  not  a  licensed  and  bonded  com¬ 
mission  man,  and  therefore  our  sub¬ 
scriber  will  be  obliged  to  accept  the 
loss,  or  take  legal  action  against  him 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  list  of 
licensed  and  bonded  commission  mer 
chants  to  any  reader  upon  request. 


Policy 'IHvidend 
Announcement 

INCREASE-  35%  —INCREASE 

Another  Evidence  of  the 
Conspicuous  Success  of  the 

Postal  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Contingent  dividends  to  policyholders  in¬ 
creased  by  the  above  percentage  are  credited 
to  be  paid  to  policyholders  for  the  year  1929. 
This  percentage  is  an  increase  over  the  total 
paid  in  the  year  1928,  and  is  the  definite  action 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  April 
meeting.  This  increase  of  the  contingent  divi¬ 
dend  is  effective  beginning  May  1st,  1929, 
which  date  opens  the  new  dividend  year.  The  9^2%  dividend  guaranteed 
in  the  policy  is  in  addition  to  the  contingent  dividend. 

Insurance  in  Force,  $56,000,000, 

Capital,  Reserves  and  Surplus  over  $20,000,000 
The  excellent  trend  of  the  Company  taken  from  its  filed  financial 
statement  is  shown  in  increased  assets — increased  income — increased 
surplus — increased  insurance  in  force. 

Conditions  Contributing  to  Low  Cost  and  giving  to  this 
non-agency  Company  increasing  popularity 

(A)  The  Decidedly  Low  Lapse  Rate,  showing  that 
policyholders  prize  their  policies  and  keep 
them  in  force; 

(B)  The  Distinctly  Low  Death  Rate,  showing  that 
policyholders  are  well  selected  and  have  been 
benefited  by  the  Company’s  Health  Bureau 
service ; 

(C)  The  9 y2%  Guaranteed  Dividend,  showing  how 
policyholders,  acting  for  themselves  in  apply¬ 
ing  for  policies,  save  expense. 

(D)  The  Contingent  Dividend  Payments — an  in¬ 
crease  in  1929  over  1928  of  35% — showing  the 
accumulative  non-agency  economies. 

Is  Your  Life  Insurance  Quota  Filled? 

Nowhere  can  the  average  man  invest  his  money 
so  advantageously  as  in  standard  life  insurance  is¬ 
sued  by  this  Company. 

Deal  with  this  most  modern  Company  employ- 
Postai Life  Building  jng  the  direct  method;  avail  yourself  of  its  economy. 

1 company  e  i  A  knowledge  of  its  benefits  is  now  very  widely  spread 

gaining  for  it  a  nationwide  membership. 

Its  twenty-three  years  of  experience  have  given  more  than  in  looks, 
they  record  the  results  of  careful  tests  put  into  practice  in  every  department  I 
of  the  Company.  They  will  have  a  telling  accumulative  effect  in  future  years.  | 
Write  for  information;  get  the  glow  of  a  personal  satisfaction  in  acting 
for  yourself  and  saving  money. 

Simply  use  the  Coupon,  or  write  and  say,  "Mail  me  insurance  particulars 
as  mentioned  in  American  Agriculturist, 

May  25th.  Be  sure  to  give 

1.  Your  Full  Name; 

2.  Your  Occupation; 

3.  Exact  Date  of  Your  Birth. 

All  standard  forms  of  Life  and  En¬ 
dowment  insurance  are  issued  by 
this  Company  and  the  data  as  to 
any  of  them  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

When  your  inquiry  reaches  us  no  agent 
will  be  sent  to  visit  you.  We  desire  to 
co-operate  with  you  directly,  and  have 
you  think  out  with  us  your  problems, 
from  documentary  matter  submitted. 

Because  we  employ  no  agents  the  re¬ 
sultant  commission  savings  go  to  you. 

It  is  the  only  non-agency  life  insurance 
company  in  America. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Wm.  R.  Malone,  President 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  43rd  St.,  New  York 


Amer.  Ag.  5-25-29 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Without  obligating  me,  please  send  full 
insurance  particulars  for  my  age. 

Name . - . 

Address . — 


Occupation . . . . . 

Exact  date  of  birth . 


American  Agriculturist,  May  25,  1929 
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Barnyard  Golfers  At  It 
Again 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
committee  in  power  shall  have  full 
power  and  final  jurisdiction.  . 

Scoring  Rules — Rule  18 — Any  shoe 
that  does  remain  within  six  (6)  inches 
of  the  stake  shall  not  be  scored  or 
counted.  The  closest  shoe  to  the  stake 
(within  six  inches)  shall  score  one  (1) 
point.  If  both  shoes  are  closer  than  the 
opponent’s  they  shall  score  two  (2) 
points. 

A  ringer  shall  score  three  (3)  points. 
A  ringer  and  a  closest  shoe  shall  score 
four  (4)  points.  A  double  ringer  shall 
score  six  (6)  points  and  is  the  highest 
score  a  contestant  can  make. 

In  case  of  each  contestant  having  a 
ringer,  the  next  closest  shoe  shall  score 
and  all  such  ringers  shall  be  credited 
as  ringers  pitched  but  not  counted  as  a 
score.  If  each  contestant  has  a  double 
ringer,  both  double  ringers  are  can¬ 
celled  and  no  points  scored.  If  a  con¬ 
testant  shall  have  two  ringers  and  his 
opponent  one,  the  pitcher  having  two 
ringers  shall  score  three  (3)  points. 

In  case  of  a  tie  of  all  four  shoes  such 
as  four  ringers  or  all  four  shoes  an 
equal  distance  from  the  stake,  no  score 
shall  be  recorded  and  the  contestant 
who  pitched  last  will  be  awarded  the 
lead. 

Where  ringers  are  pitched  and  can¬ 
celled,  they  shall  be  credited  to  the  con¬ 
testant  who  pitched  such  ringers  and 
no  score  shall  be  credited  as  point 
scored.  All  equals  shall  be  counted  as 
ties  and  no  points  scored.  Any  shoe 
leaning  against  the  stake  shall  have  no 
advantage  over  a  shoe  lying  on  the 
ground  and  against  the  stake:  all  such 
shoes  are  ties.  If  a  contestant  has  a 
shoe  leaning  against  the  stake  it  shall 
count  only  a  closest  shoe. 

Where  Three  Are  in  a  Game 

Three-Handed  Games — Rule  19. — In 

three-handed  games  where  two  con¬ 
testants  each  have  a  double  ringer  and 
the  third  contestant  no  ringers,  the 
two  contestants  having  double  ringers 
shall  score  their  closest  shoe.  If  all 
three  contestants  each  have  a  ringer 
they  shall  score  the  closest  shoe.  If  two 
contestants  each  have  a  ringer  and  the 
third  contestant  no  ringer,  the  two 
contestants  having  ringers  shall  score 
their  closest  shoes.  . 

In  all  three-handed  games  the  con¬ 
testants  having  ringers  shall  at  all 
times  score  their  closest  shoes  over 
their  opponents  who  have  no  ringers, 
whether  it  be  two  contestants  with 
double  or  single  ringers  each.  In  any 
and  all  games  the  contestant  scoring 
shall  have  the  lead  or  pitch. 


The  Plains  of  Abraham 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 

It  was  the  great  night  of  two  long 
years  in  the  Bulian  cabin,  and  Cather¬ 
ine’s  three  Betty  lamps  and  her  Phcebe 
lamp  and  a  dozen  candles  as  well  were 
lighted  in  honour  of  it,  so  that  when 
darkness  fell  thick  and  starless  about 
the  wilderness,  with  masses  of  rain 
clouds  gathering  overhead,  the  home  at 
the  edge  of  Forbidden  Valley  was 
bright  with  glow,  and  cheer.  Even  the 
crash  of  thunder  and  a  deluge  of  rain 
on  the  chestnut-barked  roofs  and  hat¬ 
fuls  of  wind  that  rattled  the  window- 
panes,  seemed  to  pass  unnoticed  in  the 
joy  that  was  within.  The  roast  was 
cut  open,  and  with  attendant  dishes  of 
sukquttahhash,  Johnnycake,  potatoes, 
and  carrots,  and  hasty  pudding  with 
maple  syrup,  gave  opportunity  for  such 
feasting  that  an  hour  was  well  gone 
before  Hepsibah  Adams  thrust  back  his 
end  of  the  long  table  bench  and 
brought  forth  his  fat  pack  from  under 
the  stairs  which  led  up  to  Jeems’s 
sleeping  loft. 

As  long  as  Jeems  could  remember, 
this  had  been  a  signal  to  clear  the  table 
of  every  dish  and  crumb  that  was  on  it, 
and  while  his  father  smoked  a  long 
Dutch  pipe  and  his  Uncle  Hepsibah 
fumbled  with  mock  clumsiness  at  the 
tyings  of  his  pack,  he  ran  a  race  with 
his  mother  to  see  whose  side  would  be 
cleaned  up  first.  ■ 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 


for  Chevrolet  as  for  Cadillac 

FISHER  BODY  Construction 

is  Wood  and  Steel 


Y I  S  HER 


FISHER  BODY 

STYLE  AND  VALUE 
STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


Fisher  Body  gives  to  Chevrolet, 
body  value  which,  outside  of 
the  Fisher  Body  group,  is  found 
only  in  cars  costing  a  great 
deal  more.  This  is  true,  also, 
of  every  other  General  Motors 
car,  all  of  which  are  equipped 
with  Body  by  Fisher.  (( In  the 
average  closed  Fisher  Body, 
there  are  about  200  wood  parts 
requiring  in  their  preparation, 
before  assembly ,  about  1200 
separate  operations.  ((  Fisher, 
and  Fisher  alone,  is  able 
through  its  huge  organisation, 
enormous  production  and  un¬ 


paralleled  resources,  to  build 
these  superior  wood-and-steel 
bodies  with  such  economy  as  to 
make  them  possible  in  the  lower 
priced  car  groups.  For  it  is 
well  to  know  that  Fisher 
employs  the  same  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  body  construction  for 
Chevrolet  as  for  Cadillac,  and 
this  holds  true  of  Fisher  Bodies 
for  Pontiac,  Oldsmobile,  Oak¬ 
land,  Viking,  Buick  and  La 
Salle.  For  greater  body  quality, 

durability  and  value,  select 

% 

your  next  car  from  those 
with  Body  by  Fisher — each 
one  the  leader  in  its  field. 


Cadillac  *  La  Salle  *  Buic\  ■*  Vi\ing  *  Oakland  *  Oldsmobile  *  Pontiac  *  Chevrolet 
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We  Go  A-Sailing 

Some  Observations  from  a  Summer  Isle 


I  HAVE  been  given  a  very  pleasant  commis¬ 
sion.  The  Editor  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  asked  me  to  go  down  to  Ber¬ 
muda,  spend  a  little  time  on  the  islands, 
read  what  I  can  concerning  its  history,  inter¬ 
view  some  of  the  farmers,  learn  what  I  can 

about  the  agriculture 
and  the  people  and  then 
try  to  make  of  it  two  or 
three  little  stories  such 
as  I  think  might  be  of 
interest  to  our  farm 
folks  at  home. 

Please  note  that  from 
now  on  I  shall  use  the 
term  “We’.  I  do  this  not 
at  all  as  a  concession  to 
editorial  custom  but 
rather  to  indicate  that 
this  trip  is  a  vacation  be- 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  cauge  ag  j  haye  said  re_ 

garding  earlier  journeys  a  trip  differs  from  a 
vacation  in  this  way.  On  a  trip  you 
go  alone  and  more  or  less  forlorn 
while  on  a  vacation  you  fare  forth  in 
company  with  your  wife  and  hence 
your  journeying  takes  on  the, charac¬ 
ter  of  a  somewhat  romantic  adven¬ 
ture.  For  us  the  pilgrimage  has  all  the 
charm  of  novelty  because  it  is  our  first 
experience  in  real,  deep  water  sailing. 

We,  left  home  on  April  2.  That 
morning  was  rough  and  cold  and 
blustering  squalls  had  left  a  trace  of 
snow.  Far  off  against  the  north  side 
of  our  high  hills  were  a  few  grayish- 
white  snow  banks  which  the  March 
sun  had  failed  to  remove.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  practiced  eye  could  be  sure 
that  spring  was  on  the  way  because 
the  pussy-willows  were  getting  fuzzy 
and  the  elm  buds  expanding  and-  a 
reddish  gleam  coming  along  the  soft- 
maple  twigs.  Also  when  taken  in 
mass,  the  woodlands  were  showing 
a  subtle,  indescribable  color  change 
while  the  pastures  on  the  sunny  Side 
of  the  hills  had,  an  unmistakable 
tinge  of  green. 

That  evening  we  walked  across 
Central  Park  in  New  York  and  al¬ 
ready  it  was  different  climate  for  the 
sheltered  hollows  suggested  the  lawn 
mower  and  the  dense  shrubbery 
seemed  flooded  with  a  sort  of  tender, 
greenish  mist.  We  were  a  hundred 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

and  fifty  miles  due  south  and  1200  feet  nearer 
sea  level  than  on  the  farm  at  home  and  this 
difference  in  latitude  and  altitude  hurries  by 
at  least  two  weeks  the  coming  of  spring. 

Bermuda  is  distant  from  New  York  a  brief 
voyage  of  less  than  48  hours  and  almost  ex¬ 
actly  700  miles  and  at  breakfast  time  the  third 
day  out,  we  were  in  sight  of  a  green  and 
wooded  island  rising  out  of  a  sea  literally  as 
blue  as  a  summer  sky  and  around  us  was  the 
brilliant  sunshine  and  the  balmy  air  and  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  perfect  mid- June  day  on  the  central 
New  York  hills. 

Fifteen  miles  from  her  pier  our  boat  slowed 
down  to  take  on  the  negro  pilot  who  came  up 
the  side  over  the  long  pilot’s  ladder.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  at  least  he  is  in  charge  of  the  ship  while 
she  threads  her  way  through  the  long,  crooked 
intricate  channel  which  constitutes  the  only 


A  typical  scene  in  Bermuda  where  Easter  lilies  are 
large  quantities  for  the  United  States. 


passage  through  the  coral  reefs  that  guard 
the  island  on  every  side. 

Bermuda  rises  abruptly  from  an  ocean  floor 
that  lies  from  two  to  three  miles  deep  and  the 
islands  of  today  represent  only  a  fragment  of 
what  was  once  a  much  larger  land.  Geologists 
say  that  it  is  a  coral  island  reared  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  top  foundation  and  largely  worn  away 
by  the  action  of  wind  and  wave  during  the 
unnumbered  ages  that  lie  behind.  There  re¬ 
mains  today  a  group  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  islands  most  of  which  are  uninhabited 
and  only  five  or  six  of  which  can  be  called  im¬ 
portant.  In  shape  the  group  resembles  a  horse 
shoe — or  more  exactly — a  fish  hook.  The 
greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  only  29 
miles  and  the  maximum  width  is  less  than 
three  miles  while  the  whole  land  area  is  only 
a  little  more  than  twelve  thousand  acres — lit¬ 
erally  a  tiny  speck  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  They 
lie  on  the  latitude  of  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  the  nearest  land  on  the  American 
continent  is  Cape  Hatteras,  565  miles 
distant. 

Very  little  of  the  New  World  has 
been  so  long  developed  or  has  such 
a  wealth  of  romantic  history  as.  this 
isolated  island  group.  They  have  had 
a  place  in  the  annals  of  seafaring 
men  almost  from  the  beginnings  of 
discovery  in  America.  It  is  said  that 
they  are  represented  on  a  mqp  of 
1 5 1 1 ,  only  19  years  after  the  first 
voyage  of  Columbus.  In  1515,  a 
Spanish  Captain,  one  Jean  de  Ber¬ 
mudez,  beating  his  uncertain  way 
across  an  uncharted  sea  sighted 
them  and  anchored  his  ship,  The 
Heron,  a  gun  ^hot  from  the  shore. 
He  would  have  gone  ashore  to  ex¬ 
plore  them  and  to  replenish  his  fresh 
water  casks  but  persistent  foul 
weather  and  a  boiling  surf  prevented 
him.  He  noted,  however,  great 
schools  of  flying  fish  and  innumera¬ 
ble  thousands  of  sea  birds  that  filled 
the  air  with  their  cries  and  so  sailej 
away,  probably  without  ever  setting 
foot  on  the  land.  Returning  to  Eu¬ 
rope  he  made  a  report  of  his  discov¬ 
ery  and  thus  the  islands  named  in  his 
honor  embalm  the  memory  of  that 
otherwise  long  forgotten  mariner. 

A  generation  later,  it  would  seem 
that  the  island  furnished  the  setting 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 
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Repair  Your  One-Room  Schoolhouse  At  State  Expense— See  Editorial 
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Frigidaire 


cools  milk  or  cream 
faster  and  colder 

...refrigeration  cost  reduced  about  60%” 


Standard  Dairy  Co,9 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  makes 
big,  extra  profits  with 
Frigidaire.  So  can  you! 
Return  the  coupon  for 
all  the  facts. 

AAA 


FIGURE  the  extra  profit  you’d 
make  by  ending  ice  bills  and 
spoilage  losses.  Use  Frigidaire 
to  cool  milk  and  you’ll  make 
this  extra  profit.  At  the  same 
time,  you  keep  the  bacteria 
count  remarkably  low.  You  can 
cool  milk  faster,  keep  it  sweet 
longer,  get  better  prices  for  it. 
You  can  make  more  money  by 
operating  at  lower  cost . . .  meet 
and  beat  competition.  You  can 
do  all  that  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  do  . . .  with  Frigidaire. 

Consider  the  experience  of 
the  Standard  Dairy  Co.,  Des 
Moines.  "Using  Frigidaire,” 
writes  Alvah  Hanke,  manager, 
"we  cool  milk  or  cream  faster 
and  about  20°  colder,  than  with 
ice  . . .  keep  milk  sweet  longer, 
give  a  better,  safer  milk  than  ever 
before.  In  addition  . . .  refriger- 


Thu  big,  4-cylinder,  1500  tvatt  Delco-Light  Power 
Plant  develops  ample  current  to  operate  Frigidaire. 


ation  cost  has  been  reduced 
about  60%.  Frigidaire  is  our 
most  economical  investment.” 

Imagine  spending  only  40 
cents  where  you  now  must  spend 
a  dollar  to  cool  milk  with  ice. 
Think  of  turning  present  spoil¬ 
age  losses  into  additional  profit. 
Think  of  the  time,  labor  and 
money  you’d  save  if  Frigidaire 
was  on  the  job . . .  now!  And  you 
can  have  it  so  easily ! 

Get  the  facts  at  once.  Find 
out  how  little  Frigidaire  costs 
. . .  how  it  actually  pays  for  itself 
as  you  pay  for  it  on  General 
Motors  liberal  terms.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  or  large  your 
dairy.  Frigidaire  operates  effi¬ 
ciently  and  dependably,  in  any 
approved  tank  type  milk  cooler, 
at  low  cost  on  high  line  or 
Delco-Light  current. 

The  entire  Frigidaire  story 
costs  you  nothing . . .  places  you 
under  no  obligation.  Send  for  it 
immediately.  Mail  the  coupon 
. . .  today.  Frigidaire  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Subsidiary  of  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE  CORPORATION, 

Dept.  J-214  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Show  me  the  way  to  bigger  dairy  profit, 
with  Frigidaire  Milk  Cooling  Equipment. 
Send  all  the  fact,  at  once. 

Name . 

R.F.D . Town . 

County . State . 


FRIGIDAIRE 

PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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School  and  Road  Questions 

Improve  Your  School  Without  Local  Cost 


In  order  to  get  the  State  aid  under  the  new 
law,  when  do  we  have  to  spend  the  $1300  or 
such  part  of  it  as  needed — this  year,  or  next 
year? 

State  appropriations  under  the  new 
law  will  be  made  during  the  next  school 
year,  on  the  basis  of  the  money  spent 
in  your  one-room  school  district  during 
the  school  year  ending  August  1,  1929. 
Therefore,  if  you  spend  only  $1100  you 
will  get  the  difference  from  the  State 
between  the  four-mill  tax  on  your  true 
valuation  and  the  $1100. 

What  expenses  may  be  counted  toward  the 
$1300? 

Everything  necessary  for  hiring  the 
teacher  and  maintaining  a  good  school 
except  capital  outlay.  All  legitimate  re¬ 
pairs  may  be  counted,  as  for  example, 
painting  your  schoolhouse.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  were  to  build  a  new  school- 
house,  that  would  be  a  capital  outlay 
and  of  course  could  not  be  counted 
toward  the  $1300  to  be  spent  for  main¬ 
taining  your  school.  See  editorial. 

Is  there  anything  we  have  a  right  to  do  to 
improve  our  school  this  year  that  will  increase 
the  financial  help  we  will  get  from  the  State? 

Yes.  This  is  the  time,  between  now 
and  the  first  of  August,  before  this 
school  year  ends,  to  purchase  needed 
equipment,  to  make  needed  repairs,  or 
to  paint  the  schoolhouse.  By  doing 
these  things  immediately,  you  will  get 
the  State  to  pay  for  them,  if  the  total 
expenses  for  this  school  year  do  not 
exceed  $1300.  This  is  an  excellent  time 
for  hundreds  of  districts  to  get  the 
State  ot  paint  their  schoolhouses. 

For  example,  suppose  you  will  have 
spent  by  the  first  of  August  only  $1000 
of  the  $1300  set  by  the  State  as  neces¬ 
sary  school  expenses.  Then  you  will 
only  get  as  State  aid  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  four-mill  tax  and  the  $1000. 
But  if  you  plan  to  spend,  between  now 
and  the  first  of  August,  some  money 
for  painting  the  schoolhouse  or  other 
repairs,  if  this  does  not  exceed  a  total 
of  $1300,  you  will  later  get  all  of  this 
money  back  from  the  State.  If  you  do 
not  have  money  on  hand  to  do  this, 
borrow  it  at  the  bank.  You  never  will 
have  a  better  chance  to  get  the  State 
to  help  you  put  your  schoolhouse  in 
shape.  See  editorial. 

What  is  meant  by  the  town  rate  of  assess¬ 
ment,  and  how  is  it  obtained ? 

The  town  rate  of  assessment  is  the 
rate  at  which  property  is  assessed  in 
your  town.  It  is  set  by  the  State,  and 
will  not  be  known  this  year  until  July. 
The  true  valuation  in  your  district  is 
obtained  by  dividing  your  assessed  val¬ 
uation  by  the  town  rate  of  assessment. 
The  true  valuation  is  almost  always 
more  than  the  assessed  valuation. 

What  is  meant  by  state  highways,  county 
highways  and  town  highways? 

The  state  highways  are  usually 
through  thoroughfares  and  are  the 
roads  which  have  been  built  in  part,  or 
wholly,  by  the  State,  or  are  under  con¬ 
tract  to  be  built  by  the  State. 

In  general,  the  county  roads  are  the 
farmer’s  market  roads,  which  the  coun¬ 
ties  are  gradually  building  into  hard 
surfaced  highways. 

And  lastly  are  the  town  highways, 
the  great  majority  of  which  are  the 
dirt  roads. 

In  New  York  State,  there  are  about 
80,000  miles  of  roads  in  all.  About 
11,000  miles  of  these  are  in  the  State 
system  and  practically  all  are  hard  sur¬ 
faced  roads.  There  are  about  50,000 
miles  of  dirt  roads  left  in  New  York 
State,  which  leaves  about  19,000  miles 
of  gravel  or  hard  surfaced  roads,  most 
of  which  are  in  the  county  system. 

According  to  the  Census  of  January 
1,  1925,  29  per  cent  of  the  New  York 
State  farms  were  located  on  hard  sur¬ 
faced  roads;  9  per  cent  were  on  the 
gravel  roads;  and  59  per  cent,  or  more 
than  half  of  our  farmers,  were  still 
on  the  dirt  roads. 

How  will  the  new  laws  just  passed  by  the 
New  York  State  government  help  the  road 
system ? 

First,  a  gasoline  tax  law  was  passed 
providing  a  two-cent  tax  on  gasoline, 
all  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  highway 
purposes,  and  20  per  cent  of  which  is 


to  be  returned  to  the  counties  to  be 
used  on  local  roads. 

One  of  the  laws  of  the  new  legislation 
relieves  the  counties  of  their  35  per 
cent  share  of  the  cost  of  building  State 
roads.  The  State  itself  will  now  pay 
for  all  the  building  of  its  own  high¬ 
ways. 

The  law  returning  20  per  cent  of  the 
gasoline  tax  to  the  county  roads  is  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla¬ 
tion  ever  passed  by  any  state.  In  time, 
if  handled  properly,  this  huge  sum  of 
money  coming  from  the  State  will 
make  it  possible  to  have  a  good  hard 
surfaced  or  hard  gravel  road  to  every 
good  farm,  without  additional  expense 
to  farmer  taxpayers.  Think  what  this 
will  mean  in  better  marketing  and 
social  convenience  in  the  country. 

Farm  people  should  be  on  the  watch 
to  see  to  it  that  local  boards  of  super¬ 
visors  and  road  officials  spend  this 
money  wisely  in  each  county  to  replace 
the  dirt  roads  with  good  highways. 

How  can  we  know  how  much  money  is  going 
to  be  obtained  from  the  State  under  the  new 
school  law? 

The  simplest  way  is  to  ask  your  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent.  He  can  tell  you 
approximately. 

Local  officers  are  making  our  road  so  that 
it  is  impassable  many  days  during  the  year. 
What  can  I  do  about  it? 

This  is  one  of  the  things  American 
Agriculturist  cannot  help  you  with. 
It  is  a  local  problem.  The  first  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  talk  with  your  road 
superintendent.  He  is  hired  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  your  town  and  is  responsible  to 
the  people.  Many  times  he  is  not  to 
blame  for  poor  road  service  for  he  sim¬ 
ply  does  not  have  money  enough  to  go 
around  and  do  a  good  job  on  every 
road.  If  he  does  not  lend  a  sympathetic 
ear  when  you  talk  to  him,  appeal  to  his 
superior,  your  town  supervisor. 

Many  times  a  good,  fair  talk  with 
either  the  superintendent  or  the  super¬ 
visor  will  bring  their  attention  to  your 
problem  and  you  will  get  help. 

What  difference  does  it  make,  whether  the 
town  or  county  or  school  district  pays  the 
taxes,  or  whether  the  State  pays  them?  Don’t 
we  taxpayers  have  to  pay  in  the  end  anyway? 

It  makes  all  of  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  farmers  whether  the  State  or 
the  locality  pays  the  taxes.  If  the  State 
pays  it,  you  get  the  immense  help  of 
all  of  the  rich  cities  in  the  State.  If 
the  locality  pays  it,  the  already  taxed- 
to-dbath  farms  have  to  stand  practical¬ 
ly  all  of  the  burden. 

Many  of  our  rural  counties  receive 
more  money  from  the  State  than  they 
pay  to  the  State.  The  cities  pay  from 
85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  State  expenses. 

The  farmer’s  tax  troubles  are  nearly 
all  local  ones.  It  is  the  cost  of  his 
school,  his  town  and  his  county  gov¬ 
ernments  that  is  driving  him  out  of 
business.  Therefore,  everything  that 
can  be  done  to  transfer  local  taxes  to 
the  State  results  in  immense  relief  to 
farmer  taxpayers. 

Will  the  new  laws  passed  by  the  New  York 
State  government  really  help  farmer  tax¬ 
payers  ? 

Very  much.  In  the  poorer  school  dis¬ 
tricts  the  new  school  laws  will  often 
cut  the  school  taxes  in  half  and  the 
new  road  laws  which  return  so  much 
money  from  the  State  to  the  localities 
for  building  roads  should  very  greatly 
reduce  the  farmer’s  road  taxes. 

Did  the  Governor’s  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission  get  paid? 

No.  Not  a  man  on  the  Commission 
received  a  cent  of  salary  from  the 
State.  Most  of  the  members  of  this 
Commission  were  leaders  of  the  farm 
organizations  or  were  individual  farm¬ 
ers  who  gave  up  their  time  from  other 
work,  often  at  considerable  sacrifice, 
to  help  get  the  agricultural  relief  legis¬ 
lation  through. 

American  Agriculturist  is  printed 
at  Poughkeepsie,  but  our  business  an 
editorial  offices  are  at  461  Fourth  - 
enue,  New  York  City.  Please  direct 
editorial  and  advertising  mail  to  i  ■ 
York  City.  If  you  send  it  to  Poug 
keepsie,  it  will  be  delayed  in  answering- 
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Bang  Abortion-Its  Cause  and  T reatment 


An  Authority  Answers  the  Questions  You  Have  Asked  Us 


SCARCELY  a  day  goes  by  without  at  least 
one  letter  from  a  reader  who  asks  how  to 
rid  his  herd  of  abortion.  The  losses  from 
this  trouble  are  staggering  and  the  nature 
of  the  disease  is  such  that  the  danger  is  not 
realized  until  much  damage  has  been  done.  We 
are  glad,  therefore,  of  the  opportunity  to  give 
our  readers  the  latest  information  from  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority,  yet  written  in  non-technical 
language  which  can  be  readily  understood  by  the 
man  who  is  not  a  trained  veterinarian. — The 
Editor. 

What  is  the  cause  of  Bang  abortion  disease? 

Bang  abortion  disease  is  caused  by  a  germ, 
known  as  the  Bang  bacillus,  discovered  in  1896 
by  Professor  B.  Bang,  of  Denmark. 

Are  there  other  causes  of  abortion? 

Yes.  There  are  several  other  germs  that  some¬ 
times  cause  abortion  but  none  of  these  has  been 
shown  to  cause  a  large  number  of  abortions  in 
the  same  herd,  and  none  has  been  shown  to  be 
readily  transmissible  under  natural  conditions. 
Taken  collectively,  these  germs  cause  many 
abortions,  but  in  most  herds  in  which  abortions 
are  frequent  the  Bang  bacillus  is  the  cause  of 
most  of  them.  There  is  good  evidence  that  violent 
falls  or  injuries  occasionally  cause  abortion,  but 
this  is  regarded  as  very  exceptional. 

How  does  Bang  abortion  disease  cause  loss  to 
breeders? 

By  causing  many  abortions  and  the  birth  of 
weak  calves ;  by  reducing  the  milk  yield ;  by  caus¬ 
ing  much  retained  placenta  (after  birth),  me¬ 
tritis  (inflamation),  and  sterility;  by  doing  injury 
to  udders ;  by  reducing  the  sale  value  of  all  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  herd.  These  collective  losses  fre¬ 
quently  become  so  heavy  that  the  breeder  be¬ 
comes  discouraged  and  sells  his  entire  herd.  He 
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frequently  maintains  it  at  a  loss  for  a  long  time 
before  he  is  forced  to  sell. 

How  is  Bang  abortion  disease  introduced  into 
herds? 

Usually  by  adding  an  infected  animal  from 
another  herd.  As  a  rule  this  is  a  female.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  bull  with  Bang  bacilli  localized  in  the 
genital  tract  is  a  very  dangerous,  spreader. 

How  is  the  disease  spread  within  the  herd? 

By  infected  animals,  known  'as  spreaders,  that 
eliminate  the  germs  from  their  bodies.  Infected 
cows  spread  the  germs  in  the  discharges  from 
the  uterus  and  are  particularly  dangerous  to 
their  associates  near  the  time  when  they  abort 
or  calve.  They  frequently  spread  the  disease 
through  the  milk.  Calves  that  drink  milk  contain¬ 
ing  the  germs  are  spreaders,  temporarily,  be¬ 
cause  the  germs  sometimes  pass  unharmed 
through  the  calf’s  digestive  tract.  Some  bulls  with 
the  germs  localized  in  the  genital  organs  elimi¬ 
nate  them  in  the  seminal  fluid.  Females  readily 
become  infected  by  taking  up  the  germs  through 
the  mouth.  Those  artificially  infected  by  being 
fed  cultures  of  the  Bang  bacillus  usually  start 
to  react  to  the  blood  test  in  from  three  to  eight 
weeks  following  the  date  of  infection,  and  abor¬ 
tions  occur  in  from  30  days  to  several  months 
following  the  time  of  infection.  It  is  not  definite¬ 
ly  known  how  bulls  become  infected. 

Do  calves  contract  Bang  abortion  disease? 

Calves  very  infrequently  contract  permanent 
infection.  One  of  the  surest  methods  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  clean  herd  (one  free  from  Bang  abortion 
disease)  is  to  separate  the  calves  from  the  in¬ 
fected  herd  shortly  after  weaning  time,  and  thus 


give  them  a  chance  to  overcome  the  infection 
before  they  reach  breeding  age. 

What  disinfectants  will  kill  the  Bang  bacillus? 

Any  of  the  standard  disinfectants.  A  1%  com¬ 
pound  cresol  solution  is  excellent  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Is  raw  milk  containing  Bang  bacilli  dangerous 
to  man? 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  Bang  bacil¬ 
lus  sometimes  causes  in  man  a  prolonged  fever 
resembling  Malta  fever.  Sometimes  this  is  mild 
but  at  other  times  it  is  exceedingly  severe  and 
lasts  several  months.  The  histories  available  on 
the  numerous  cases  studied  show  quite  conclu¬ 
sively  that  some  of  these  follow  the  drinking  of 
raw  milk  containing  Bang  bacilli.  Inasmuch  as 
raw  milk  from  a  great  many  dairies  contains 
Bang  bacilli,  and  relatively  few  persons  become 
infected  by  drinking  it,  the  evidence  is  that  man 
for  the  most  part  is  not  susceptible  to  this  in¬ 
fection. 

When  the  Bang  bacillus  occurs  in  milk  does  pas¬ 
teurization  of  the  milk  destroy  it? 

Yes.  Provided  the  pasteurization  is  carefully 
done.  The  methods  which  kill  tubercle  bacilli  are 
effective  in  killing  the  Bang  bacillus  as  well. 

What  is  the  agglutination  test  and  how  is  it 
made  ? 

The  agglutination  or  blood  test  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  recent  years  and  depends  on  the  power 
of  the  blood  serum  of  infected  cows  to  cause 
Bang  bacilli  floating  in  a  weak  salt  solution  to 
clump  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  test  tube 
containing  the  bacteria  in  suspension.  The  blood 
serum  of  normal  cows  will  sometimes  cause  this 
clumping  if  relatively  large  quantities  of  it  are 
employed,  but  exceedingly  small  quantities  of 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


How  the  Weather  Affects  Pollination 


The  Next  Few  Days  Will  Determine  Our  Probable  Apple  Crop 


TODAY,  May  19th,  apples  except  such  late 
varieties  as  Spy  and  Rome,  are  in  full 
bloom.  The  weather,  especially  as  it  af¬ 
fects  pollination,  is  now  our  chief  concern.  The 
17th  and  18th  were  fairly  warm  dry  days  with 
temperatures  running  from  450  to  750  Fahr.  But 
today  is  cold  (40°)  and  rainy. 
This  week  is  the  critical  one  for 
Western  New  York  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  as  far  as  an  apple  crop  is 
concerned.  More  than  any 
other  factor  after  the  buds  are 
made,  the  weather  during  pol¬ 
lination  week  determines  the 
amount  of  the  apple  crop.  Last 
year  a  cold  rainy  week  at  this 
time  prevented  pol¬ 
lination  and  made 
a  short  crop. 

M.  C.  Burritt  our  State  Col¬ 

lege  is  devoting  a  good  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  to  this  problem,  somewhat 
belatedly  perhaps,  but  then  few  of 
l's  have  realized  its  importance.  Now 
jvhen  interest  is  high  in  the  question 
ls  the  time  to  work  at  it.  Good  pol¬ 
lination  is  apparently  primarily  a 
Question  of  clear  warm  weather  so 
that  pollinating  agents,  chiefly  bees, 
can  work  and  also  of  fertility  of 
flowers.  At  570  Fahr.  bees  are  abso¬ 
lutely  quiet,  so  the  bee  experts  tell 
Us-  They  hardly  begin  to  fly  at  all 
Until  the  temperature  reaches  65° 
and  they  do  not  circulate  freely  un- 
t'l  the  thermometer  is  at  70°  or  more. 

Consequently,  it  is  not  sufficient 
Merely  to  have  bees  in  the  orchard 
Unless  it  is  warm  enough  so  that  they 
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can  work.  In  1928  there  were  only  two  hours 
during  the  whole  pollination  period  of  eight  days 
when  it  was  warm  enough  for  bees  to  circulate 
freely.  A  small  apple  crop  was  the  result.  There 
is  altogether  too  little  realization  of  the  fact  that 
some  varieties  of  fruits  are  self-fertile  and  some 
are  self -sterile,  that  is,  they  require  the  pollen  of 
some  other  variety  to  fertilize  them  and  make 
fruit.  A  few  growers  who  have  realized  this  have 
interplanted  varieties  as  pollinators.  But  there 
are  hundreds  of  acres  of  sterile  orchards  in 
Western  New  York  planted  in  blocks  without 
good  pollinating  varieties  interplanted.  To  be  a 
good  pollinator  a  variety  must  produce  fertile 


What  is  more  beautiful  than  an  apple  orchard  in  bloom?  Right 


however,  owners  are  hoping  for  warm  weather  so  that  bees 
to  work. 


pollen  freely  which  will  germinate  well  and  it 
must  bloom  quite  regularly  and  at  the  same  time 
as  the  variety  to  be  pollinated.  For  example, 
Rome  is  a  good  pollinator  for  Spy,  and  McIntosh 
for  R.I.  Greening.  We  are  grafting  Romes  into 
blocks  of  Spys  and  are  planting  McIntosh  with 
Greening  for  pollination  purposes. 

Other  pollination  questions  which  need  study 
are  the  effect  and  value  of  wind,  the  flight  habits 
of  bees,  the  loss  of  bees,  if  any,  through  poison¬ 
ing  from  spraying,  sterility  in  fruit  flowers  and 
many  others.  Another  interesting  thing  is  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  effect  of  bloom  of  a  good  pollinating 
variety  cut  and  set  in  pails  of  wafer  in  trees  to 
be  pollinated.  To  what  extent  will  this  help  tem¬ 
porarily  while  grafts  of  desired  pollinators  are 
growing?  All  these  and  other  things 
are  being  studied  by  College  special¬ 
ists,  some  of  them  in  my  orchards. 

The  spring  continues  to  be  a  most 
discouraging  backward  one.  We  get 
a  day  or  two  of  bright  fairly  warm 
weather  and  then  another  rain  to  wet 
the  land  all  that  it  has  dried  off. 
Some  farmers  have  done  no  plowing 
at  all.  Less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
spring  grain  is  sown.  All  crops  will 
be  late.  The  acreage  of  many  crops 
such  as  cabbage  and  beans  will  be  cut 
unless  we  get  good  weather  at  once 
because  of  inability  to  prepare  for 
the  crops.  Already  a  few  growers 
have  abandoned  cabbage  because 
they  could  not  sow  the  seed  early 
enough  and  other  work  is  piling  up. 
Western  New  York  is  getting  off  to 
a  bad  start  so  far. 

I  would  like  to  endorse  every  line 
( Continued  on  Page  6) 
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able 
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Repair  Your  One- Room  Schoolhouse 
At  State  Expense 

HE  new  one-room  State  aid  school  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  expenditure  of  $1300  in  each 
one-room  school  district  in  the  State.  This 
sum  is  to  cover  expenditures  during  the  school 
year  of  1928-1929,  ending  August  1,  this  summer. 

We  have  had  many  questions  asking  if  all  of 
the  $1300  must  be  spent  to  get  State  aid.  The 
answer  is  “no”,  but  you  will  only  get  State  aid 
up  to  the  amount  that  you  spend.  For  example, 
if  your  four-mill  tax  on  your  true  valuation  raises 
$400,  and  you  only  s£end  $1100,  then  the  State 
will  pay  you  the  difference,  or  $700.  But  if  you 
spend  $1300,  the  State  will  pay  you  $900. 

Therefore,  we  want  to  urge  that  you  have  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime  to  repair  your  schoolhouse 
or  replace  old  equipment  between  now  and 
August  1  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  if  you  are 
not  otherwise  spending  the  full  $1300  this  year. 

How  do  you  do  it?  First,  consult  your  school 
superintendent.  If  you  are  a  trustee,  you  have  the 
right  to  spend  $50  on  repairs  or  equipment  with¬ 
out  vote  of  the  district.  The  superintendent  has 
the  right  to  order  $200  more  to  be  spent  by  your 
district  for  needed  repairs  or  equipment  without 
vote  of  the  district. 

Now  suppose  your  district  school  needs  paint¬ 
ing,  or  the  blackboards  or  desks  or  some  of  the 
other  equipment  are  worn  out  and  need  replace¬ 
ment.  Now  is  the  chance  to  do  it  without  costing 
your  district  a  cent,  provided  you  have  not  used 
up  all  of  the  $1300.  If  there  is  no  cash  on  hand, 
you  can  borrow  the  money  at  the  bank  and  next 
year  when  the  apportionments  from  the  State 
are  made,  you  will  get  it  all  back,  including  in¬ 
terest,  up  to  the  $1300.  If  you  do  not  use  all  of 
this  money,  it  will  be  retained  by  the  State  and 
your  district  will  never  have  the  value  of  it. 

Of  course,  great  care  should  be  used  not  to 
do  anything  extravagant,  or  to  spend  money 
foolishly,  and  you  will  not  do  this  if  you  follow 
the  advice  of  your  district  superintendent.  If  you 
are  interested  in  your  local  school,  call  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  attention  of  your  trustee.  If  you  are  a 
trustee,  we  urge  you  to  talk  with  your  school 
superintendent  immediately.  There  will  never 


again  be  a  better  opportunity  for  putting  your 
school  in  better  shape. 


What  Makes  a  Good  Neighborhood? 

UPPOSE  you  had  a  family  of  children  and 
were  going  to  move  into  a  farm  community. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  you  would  look 
,  for  to  make  the  right  kind  of  surroundings  in 
which  to  bring  up  your  boy  and  girl,  and  in 
which  to  live  yourself  and  carry  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  ? 

Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  extension  director  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  was  in 
the  A.  A.  office  the  other  day,  and  the  following 
is  about  what  we  agreed  on  to  make  an  ideal 
community.  These  are  not  necessarily  in  the  or¬ 
der  of  their  importance. 

1.  A  first  class  school. 

2.  Good  roads. 

3.  Electricity. 

4.  A  live  church  within  reasonable  distance. 

5.  A  comfortable  and  convenient  meeting 
place  where  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  can  gather  for  community 
meetings. 

What  would  you  add  or  subtract  from  this 
list? 

Good  Plowing  a  Lost  Art? 

HAT  farmers  are  forgetting  how  to  plow 
well  is  the  claim  made  by  E.  A.  Silver,  ex¬ 
tension  worker  in  the  Ohio  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Mr.  Silver  says  that  modern  plowing  is 
hasty  and  careless  and  that  in  the  haste  to  get 
work  done  quality  is  being  sacrificed.  He  says  not 
enough  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  adjust¬ 
ments  of  the  plow  and  that  in  general  we  do  not 
do  as  good  work  now  with  the  plow  as  did  our 
fathers. 

This  is  a  serious  criticism,  for  good  plowing 
is  a  fundamental  occupation  and  on  it  depends 
much  of  the  success  of  the  final  crop.  Certain  it 
is  that  good  farmers  of  other  days  took  great 
pride  in  laying  a  furrow  just  right  and  a  field  so 
plowed  was  a  joy  to  look  upon.  However,  it  is 
easier  to  do  a  better  job  with  a  tractor  and  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  than  it  was  with  the  old  hand  plow 
and  while  there  may  be  many  instances  of  care¬ 
less  plowing,  we  believe  that  a  better  job  is  done 
now  than  ever. 

What  do  you  think  about  it? 

- 1  #  t  »  »  —  — 

End  of  the  Dirt  Roads  in  Sight? 

ITH  all  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
on  good  roads  in  years  past,  more  than  half 
of  our  farmers  still  live  on  dirt  roads,  and 
these  are  worse  than  they  were  years  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  more  progress  was  made  in  ending  the  dirt 
road  nuisance  in  New  York  State  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Look  at  the  situation  a  moment 
with  us. 

There  are  approximately  80,000  miles  of  all 
kinds  of  highways  in  the  State  at  the  present 
time.  About  11,000  of  these  are  in  the  State  high¬ 
way  system,  and  are  fine,  hard  roads.  Probably 
in  the  next  ten  years  the  State  will  build  at  least 
3,000  more  miles.  In  addition  to  the  State  system, 
there  are  about  19,000  miles  of  gravel  or  hard 
surfaced  roads  built  by  the  counties  and  the 
towns.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  also  that  in  the 
next  ten  years  at  least  7,000  miles  more  of  dirt 
roads  will  be  abandoned.  The  abandonment  of 
roads  is  going  on  very  rapidly. 

Then,  if  we  add  the  hard  surfaced  roads  of 
the  State  and  the  counties  with  the  rords  likely 
to  be  abandoned  in  the  next  few  years,  ai.d  the 
highways  that  the  State  will  build,  it  gives  us  a 
total  of  about  50,000  miles,  which,  subtracted 
from  the  total  of  80,000,  leaves  30,000  miles  of 
dirt  roads  still  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Now  under  the  new  State  aid  law,  the  counties 
receive  one-fifth  of  the  gasoline  tax  for  road 
purposes.  This  tax  will  amount  to  approximately 
$5,000,000  a  year,  which  is  likely  to  increase 
each  year.  Now  think  what  all  of  this  money 
coming  back  into  the  counties  is  going  to  do 


toward  turning  that  30,000  miles  of  dirt  roads 
into  hard  surfaced  roads  in  the  next  ten  years. 
We  can  see  no  reason  whatever  why  there  should 
not  be  a  good  road  to  every  good  farm,  and  most 
of  us  will  live  to  see  this  happy  day. 

One  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  Great  care 
must  be  used  to  spend  this  money  wisely.  Local 
salaries  should  not  be  jumped  up.  Too  good  roads 
should  not  be  built.  There  should  be  a  uniform 
system  throughout  the  State  for  building  these 
county  or  lateral  farm  roads.  This  system  should 
allow  for  good  gravel  roads  in  some  places,  for 
wide  roads  and  for  narrow  roads  in  other  places 
as  conditions  justify.  We  hope  this  extremely 
important  subject  will  have  the  thought  and  the 
discussion  of  farmers  in  every  community. 

Sod  Or  Cultivation  in  Orchards? 

HERE  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when  the 
fruit  growers  who  advocated  sod  mulch  alone 
were  more  or  less  laughed  at.  There  was 
some  reason  for  this  attitude  for  it  took  a  very 
good  grower  indeed  to  succeed  with  sod  culture. 
However,  conditions  are  changing  and  sod  cul¬ 
ture  is  increasing  in  New  York  State  orchards. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  the  chief  one 
of  which  is  lower  prices  of  nitrogen  fertilizers. 
Recent  experiments  and  tests  have  shown  very 
striking  and  wonderful  results  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  on  sod  in  orchards  and  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  has  now  reached  a  point  in  price  where  it 
is  more  economical  than  tillage  under  certain 
conditions. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  big  advantages  of 
sod  culture  over  cultivation,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  saving  in  labor  and  equipment.  Sod  reduces 
the  amount  of  labor  necessary  at  a  busy  season 
and  leaves  more  time  for  better  spraying  for  it  is 
easier  to  haul  a  spray  rig  through  a  sod  orchard 
than  through  a  cultivated  one.  Better  color  on 
fruit  is  obtained  with  sod  and  nitrogen  fertilizer 
than  by  cultivation. 

There  are,  however,  some  arguments  on  the 
other  side.  Sod  orchards  suffer  more  from  mice. 
Fire  is  a  dangerous  hazard,  particularly  where 
an  orchard  is  located  near  a  railroad.  Then  it  is 
true  that  young  orchards  need  cultivation  to  keep 
the  trees  growing. 

To  Little  Girls  and  Their  Mothers 

VER  a  thousand  little  girls  in  the  A.A.  fam¬ 
ily  have  obtained  a  Betty  scrapbook  and  are 
taking  the  lessons  in  cooking.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  read  the  enthusiastic  letters  to  Betty  that  come 
from  these  little  girls  and  their  mothers.  One  of 
the  nice  things  about  the  course  is  that  it  can  be 
started  any  time. 

Just  send  ten  cents  to  cover  the  actual  cost 
of  the  scrapbook  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  to¬ 
gether  with  instructions  on  how  to  start. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HAVE  great  sympathy  for  the  boy  who  is 
passing  through  the  trying  stage  (to  himsell 
and  everyone  else)  from  twelve  to  sixteen  when 
he  is  changing  from  boy  to  man.  He  is  more 
sensitive  to  ridicule  than  at  any  other  time  in  his 
life,  and  he  has  to  put  up  with  more  of  it.  He 
wakes  up  some  morning  and  finds  that  he  has 
the  body  of  a  man  and  does  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  His  folks  tell  him  that  he  would  be  a 
“big  feller”  if  so  much  had  not  gone  to  feet;  as 
to  hands,  he  feels  as  if  he  has  about  six  to  take 
care  of,  -especially  when  there  are  strangers 
around. 

But  worst  of  all,  it  is  that  confounded  squeaky, 
unreliable,  changing  voice  that  makes  a  fool  out 
of  him  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth. 

A  boy  who  had  reached  this  stage  went  into  a 
grocery  store  and  in  a  deep  voice  he  demanded 
a  sack  of  flour,  when,  his  voice  changing  sudden¬ 
ly  to  high  pitch,  he  added,  “and  a  pound  of 
butter.” 

“Just  a  minute,  please,”  said  the  clerk,  who  had 
his  back  turned,  “I  cannot  wait  on  both  of  you 
at  once !” 
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average  amount  of  milk  the  year- 
round. 


*  *  * 


SPRING  planting  on  the  farm  has 
gotten  under  way  nicely  notwith¬ 
standing  the  extremely  wet 
weather. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  weather 
this  spring  was  the  worst  that  we  have 
had  in  a  long  time.  However,  one  often 
thinks  that  each  spring  is  the  worst 

one.  I  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  inter¬ 
ested  to  investi¬ 
gate  just  how 
bad  the  weather 
was  this  spring 
in  comparison 
with  other  years 
and  I  learned 
from  the  United 
States  Weather 
Bureau  that  the 
|  average  rainfall 
during  the 
month  of  April 
„  „  ,  was  6.31  inches, 

Henry  Morgen  than,  Jr.  ,g  ^ 

heaviest  rainfall  for  the  month  of  April 
since  1890.  The  nearest  approach  to 
this  record  was  5.19  inches  in  1901. 
Snowfall  averaged  about  twice  the  av¬ 
erage  amount. 

*  ❖  * 

Our  silage  held  out — through  careful 
nursing — until  we  were  ready  to  turn 
out  on  pasture  on  May  14th.  For  the 
first  time  in  a  number  of  years  our 
silos  are  absolutely  empty  and  we  will 
not  be  able  to  feed  our  cattle  silage 
during  the  month  of  August  as  we 
have  in  years  past.  With  this  in  mind, 
we  have  planted  quite  an  acreage  of 
oats  and  peas  over  a  period  of  about 
three  weeks.  This  will  supply  the  dairy 
with  green  feed  when  we  need  it  most. 
tVe  have  not  decided  yet  whether  we 
will  feed  it  directly  from  the  field  or 
run  it  into  the  silo  and  feed  it  after  it 
has  been  turned  into  silage. 

We  are  planting  about  thirty  acres 
of  West  Branch  Sweepstakes  silage 
corn.  I  think  we  all  make  a  mistake  in 
planting  our  silage  corn  too  early.  I 
have  often  seen  our  corn  planted  and 
the  only  thing  that  seemed  to  grow 
was  the  weeds.  This  year  we  are  hold¬ 
ing  back  and  expect  to  plant  our  silage 
corn  a  week  or  ten  days  later.  I  will 
not  be  a  bit  disturbed  if  we  do  not  get 
the  last  of  the  corn  planted  before  the 
first  of  June. 

H*  V  «!» 

We  are  putting  in  about  ten  acres  of 
alfalfa.  This  soil  was  tested  for  acidity 
by  a  representative  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  through  the  cooperation  of  A.  L. 
Shepherd  our  Farm  Bureau  Agent.  We 
were  advised  to  use  one  and  a  half  tons 
of  ground  limestone  and  we  are  com¬ 
plying  with  this  suggestion.  We  are 
sowing  Northern  Grown  Grimm  Alfalfa 
seed  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  to 
the  acre. 

¥  ••• 

The  one  lucky  break  that  we  have 
had  on  the  farm  this  year  was  that 
during  the  week  that  the  McIntosh 
were  in  bloom  it  only  rained  once  and 
the  weather  was  warm  enough  for  the 
bees  to  work.  It  looks  as  though  we 
were  going  to  have  the  largest  crop 
of  McIntosh  and  Baldwins  that  we  have 
had  in  years.  So  far  we  have  sprayed 
twice  and  dusted  once. 

The  sweet  cherries  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  have  been  pretty  well  wiped  out 
through  freezing.  I  cannot  see  that  our 
apples  have  been  any  way  injured 
through  freezing. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Holstein-Friesian  As¬ 
sociation  has  an  excellent  program  for 
this  year.  It  proposes  to  spend  $760.  to 
promote  Calf  Club  Work,  it  is  offering 
$400.  as  prizes  for  the  elimination  of 
Scrub  Bulls,  and  it  is  spending  over 
$500.  in  advertising  New  York  Hol- 
steins  to  the  nation. 

* 

I  have  just  returned  from  Chicago 
where  I  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Standard  Farm  Paper  Publish¬ 
ers.  Going  out  on  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury,  I  met  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Larsen, 
formerly  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division 


at  Washington.  In  discussing  the  dairy 
situation  with  Dr.  Larsen,  I  was  pleas¬ 
ed  to  learn  from  him  that  he  feels  that 
there  is  no  danger  in  the  immediate 
future  of  over-production  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  in  United  States.  Dr.  Larsen 
pointed  out  that  the  cow  population  of 
United  States  is  not  increasing  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  human  population. 

I  believe  that  New  York  dairymen 
are  facing  a  real  crisis.  Through  the 
recent  increase  in  tariff  on  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  milk  and  ‘cream,  the  job  of 
supplying  New  York  City  with  its  re¬ 
quired  milk  next  fall  is  made  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  the 
dairymen,  “You  must  make  more  milk 
next  fall  and  help  save  the  New  York 
City  milk  market  for  the  New  York 
State  dairymen.”  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  just  as  long  as  we  are  paid 


the  same  rate  for  the  excess  milk  that 
we  produce  in  June  over  November, 
we  will  continue  to  make  an  excess  of 
milk  in  June  as  it  is  the  cheapest  milk 
that  we  can  produce.  New  York  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  sections  in  the 
country  where  they  have  not  estab¬ 
lished  the  practice  of  arriving  at  an 
average  production  for  a  dairyman’s 
herd  and  paying  him  a  bonus  on  any 
milk  that  he  produces  in  excess  of  this 
average  during  the  period  when  there 
is  a  shortage  and  paying  him  on  a  but¬ 
ter  fat  basis  on  the  excess  that  he  pro¬ 
duces  during  the  surplus  period.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  if  this  method 
was  followed  in  New  York  State,  we 
dairymen  would  soon  get  our  dairies 
in  such  shape  that  we  would  not  be 
producing  a  50%  surplus  in  June  over 
November  but  would  be  producing  an 


I  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Ober,  secretary  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  for  the  Near  East  Relief: 

“While  in  Greece  last  March,  I  saw  and 
photographed  the  fine  bull  you  furnished. 
This  was  placed  with  the  Agricultural 
School  at  Seres,  which  is  headed  by  an 
animal  husbandry  specialist  who  has 
been  thoroughly  trained  in  Germany.  You 
can  see  by  the  photograph  that  the  bull 
is  in  fine  shape  and  thriving.  It  will  do 
good  service  in  demonstrating  the  value 
of  the  Holstein  in  this  country.  I  find 
that  the  general  opinion  is  that  this  breed 
is  too  large  and  too  heavy  a  feeder  for 
this  country,  but  time  will  prove  or  dis¬ 
prove.” 


Visits  with  the  Editor 


HERE  is  your  chance  to  relieve 
your  mind.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  the  answers  to  all  prob¬ 
lems,  but  maybe  it  will  help  to 
get  them  “off  your  chest.” 

All  letters  will  receive  answers,  and 
those  published  will  be  printed  without 
names. — E.  R.  Eastman. 

*  *  * 

Heroes  of  Everyday  jhife 

Dear  Editor  : — I  always  read  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s 
articles.  When  I  read  “He  Was  My  Boy¬ 
hood  Friend”,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
writing  you  of  James  Brown  of  this  place. 
My  father  was  a  subscriber  to  American 
Agriculturist  before  the  Civil  War,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  The  more  articles  by  Mr.  Van  Wag- 
enen  for  your  paper,  the  better. 

“He  Was  My  Boyhood  Friend”  brings 
vividly  to  mind  a  similar  picture  of  my 
early  boyhood  days.  Not  John  but  James 
Brown  arrived  with  his  wife,  Margaret 
Stewart,  and  four  small  children  the  day 
they  were  carting  the  lumber  to  build 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Pluckemin, 
New  Jersey.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1851. 

My  good  father  always  delighted  in 
telling  the  story  of  how  he  had  met  a 
farm  wagon  (when  going  for  a  load  of 
lumber  for  the  church)  and  learned  that 
James  Brown  and  his  family  had  just 
reached  America  from  County  Downs  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  James  Brown  had 
been  a  small  storekeeper  in  Ireland  and 
had  passed  through  the  trying  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Irish  famine.  Mrs.  Brown 


belonged  to  the  Stewart  family,  of  which 
A.  J.  Stewart,  the  merchant  prince  of 
New  York,  was  a  member. 

The  Browns  secured  a  small  home  in 
the  mountain  east  of  the  village  of  Pluck¬ 
emin  apd  not  far  from  the  camp  ground 
of  the  American  Revolutionary  Army 
where  General  Washington  and  his  army 
officers  held  the  great  ball  on  February 
18,  1779  to  celebrate  our  alliance  with 
France. 

Mr.  Brown  saw  many  years  of  hard, 
strenuous  labor.  In  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  removed  to  the  village.  No 
one  ever  questioned  Mr.  Brown’s  ortho¬ 
doxy.  Always  at  the  prayer  meeting  and 
when  there  was  a  long  pause  between 
a  long  prayer  he  would  quaintly  remark 
he  did  not  like  to  hear  so  much  silence 
in  a  prayer  meeting ! 

A  granite  stone  near  the  roadside  marks 
the  last  resting  place  of  James  Brown 
and  Margaret  Stewart,  his  wife,  in  the 
village  cemetery.  Four  grandchildren,  one 
a  well  known  physician,  one  a  professor 
in  Princeton  University,  one  an  inventor 
and  connected  with  a  large  Chicago  man¬ 
ufacturing  company,  and  a  granddaughter 
connected  with  one  of  the  largest  law 
firms  in  the  city  of  New  York,  tell  the 
story  of  James  Brown’s  splendid  contri¬ 
bution  to  American  life. — J.A.P.,  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  article,  “He 
Was  My  Boyhood  Friend”,  and  the 
above  letter  are  interesting  because 
they  are  true  stories  of  everyday  folks 
in  everyday  life.  Most  of  us  show  what 


My  Favorite  Song  or  Poem 

Editor’s  Note  :  Under  this  title  we  will  publish  regularly  the  favorite 
songs  or  poems  of  our  readers.  We  will  not  be  able  to  publish  all  of  them, 
but  will  print  the  ones  that  get  the  most  votes. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  songs  that  have  the  finest  poetry  in 
addition  to  the  melody  will  have  first  choice  for  printing.  If  possible,  send 
an  accurate  copy  of  your  favorite  song  or  poem.  Also,  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  few  words  as  to  why  the  song  or  poem  is  your  favorite,  or  why 
it  has  meant  something  in  your  life. 

With  your  help,  this  should  be  a  very  interesting  department  of 
American  Agriculturist. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  old  song,  a  favorite  with  many.  The  words  were 
written  by  J.  B.  Dykes. 

Lead,  Kindly  Light 

Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  th’  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on; 

The  night  is  dark,  and  /  am  far  from  home. 

Lead  Thou  me  on; 

Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene;  one  step  enough  for  me. 

/  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  pray’d  that  Thou 
Should’st  lead  me  on; 

/  lov’d  to  choose  and  see  my  path;  but  now 
Lead  Thou  me  on; 

/  lov’d  the  garish  day;  and,  spite  of  fears, 

Pride  ruled  my  will;  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  pow’r  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on; 

O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till 
The  night  is  gone, 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile, 

Which  I  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile. 


we  are,  not  so  much  in  emergencies  and 
under  exceptional  conditions,  as  we  do 
day  by  day.  There  is  not  much  chance 
in  a  country  of  more  than  a  hundred 
million  people  of  a  boy  becoming  Presi¬ 
dent,  or  Governor  of  his  state,  or  even 
of  acquiring  great  powers  and  riches 
of  any  kind.  But  every  boy  and  girl 
does  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
a  good  citizen  and  of  making  the  old 
world  a  little  bit  better  place  because 
of  their  passing  through  it.  So  we  love 
to  read  and  to  know  about  heroes  of 
everyday  life  like  the  ones  described  in 
Mr.  Van  Wagenen’s  article  and  in  the 
above  letter. 

*  *  * 

Sitting  Pretty  While  the 
Corn  Lasts 

Dear  Editor: — I  am  enclosing  copy  of  a 
letter,  which  I  have  from  one  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  expresses  so  clearly  conditions 
in  the  average  farm  home  that  I  thought 
possibly  you  may  have  use  for  it. 

This  man  ordered  20  bushels  of  seed 
corn  to  distribute  to  his  neighbors.  His 
letter  will  explain  how  it  is  handled. — 
J.S.M.,  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  M. : — I  have  five  or  six 
bushels  of  the  corn  on  hand  including 
my  own  and  am  very  sorry  to  say  I 
have  spent  every  dollar  that  has  been 
paid  in,  except  two  checks  that  I  have 
not  cashed. 

You  see  it  was  like  this :  I  meant  all 
right;  I  put  the  money  in  one  side  of 
my  pocketbook.  I  do  not  have  much 
ready  cash  by  me  as  a  rule.  I  needed 
some  money  and  I  suppose  I  got  into 
the  wrong  side  of  the  pocketbook. 
Well  then  it  happened  I  was  at  the 
saw  mill  the  other  day  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor  was  getting  out  some  oak  planks 
and  I  needed  some  for  my  old  roller, 
and  I  gave  him  $4.50.  Then  there  was 
a  bill  at  the  oculist  for  $5.00;  my  boy 
broke  his  glasses  while  catching  a 
lamb  when  he  was  home  from  college 
Easter,  and  he  had  to  have  them. 

My  cousin  did  not  pay  me;  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  thought  I  owed  him  because 
our  boys  have  been  riding  to  school 
with  his  boy.  Anyway,  I  could  not 
say  anything. 

H.  F.  was  going  to  pay  me  for  his 
bushel  but  he  buzzed  my  wood,  which 
was  a  six  dollar  job,  so  I  gave  him 
$2.00  more  beside  the  corn.  Then  a 
neighbor  girl  next  door  graduated 
from  the  hospital  last  night  and  my 
wife  gave  her  $2.00  out  of  yours.  I 
told  my  wife  we  were  sitting  pretty 
while  the  corn  lasted. 

I’ll  try  to  see  that  you  get  the 
money  sometime. — E.E.W. 

I  PRINT  this  letter  because  it  shows 
so  well  the  struggle  that  goes  on  all 
of  the  time  in  most  farm  families  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  The  lack  of 
money  on  the  farm  is  very  discourag¬ 
ing  sometimes.  There  just  simply  is  not 
enough  to  go  around. 

Yet  it  seems  to,  me  that  the  satis¬ 
faction  is  all  the  greater  when  father 
and  mother  can  come  through  vic¬ 
torious  after  long  years  of  struggling 
with  poverty  because  they  have  been 
able  to  rear  and  educate  their  family 
and  to  provide  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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METAL 

ROOFING 


BIGGEST  VALUELOWEST  COST 


Buy  your  metal  roofing,  shingles,  Spanish  tile, 
sidings,  etc.,  DIRECT  from  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturer  of  sheet  metal  building  materials,  at 
BIG  SAVINGS,  Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 
We  own  our  own  rolling  mills:  Enormous  output 
insures  lowest  production  costs:  Factory-to-con- 
sumer  plan  makes  prices  rock  bottom.  You  get  the 
benefit.  Many  varieties.  Edwards  metal  roofs  last 
longer,  look  better.  Resist  rust,  fire  and  lightning. 
Roofing,  shingles,  etc.,  of  COPPER  BEARING 
STEEL  at  special  prices.  This  steel  stands  the 
acid  test.  Outlasts  the  building  to  which  applied. 

Ready  Made  Garages  and  Buildings 

Lew  in  cost.  Easily  erected;  Permanent.  Good 
looking.  All  types  and  sizes  to  suit  your  purse  and 
purpose.  Now’s  the  time  for  action.Write  for  Roof- 
mm  FREE  *  an<*  Material  Book  No. 

_  .  162  and  for  Garage  Book; 

book!3  EDWARDS  MFC.  CO. 

„  61 2.662  Butler  St.. , 

ESTIMATES  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


JOHN  FARRELL  ft.  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO.  N.J. 


FARRELL  HOIST 

FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AND  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU- 


TRANSPLANTED 
Strawberry  Plants 

Best  for  May.  June  and  July  planting. 
Just  as  good  as  pot-grown  plants  at  % 
the  cost.  Also  Raspberry,  Blackberry 
and.  other  Berry  Plants.  Asparagus, 
etc.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants, 
Vines,  free ■  Address 
L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CAULIFLOWFR  an(1  Cabbage  Plants.  Pedigreed 
,  Seed.  Selected  Plants.  Disease 

free.  Safe  delivery.  See  classified  column  for  varieties 
and  prices.  F.  W.  Rochelle  &  Sons,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


How  the  Weather  Affects  Pollination 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


of  the  editor’s  “Farm  Relief  at  Wash¬ 
ington”  in  the  issue  of  May  18th.  I  have 
discussed  this  legislation  with  many 
leaders  state  and  national,  studied  the 
bill,  read  much  of  the  testimony  before 
the  committee  and  heard  it  explained 
by  its  sponsors.  It  is  the  greatest  un¬ 
dertaking  of  any  government  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  agriculture,  outside  of  war 
time,  and  in  my  opinion  is  as  likely 
to  fail  as  to  succeed.  If  it  fails  it  will 
be  of  tremendous  harm  to  agriculture. 
Few  farmers  appreciate  its  full  signi¬ 
ficance.  Many  take  the  attitude  that 
they  are  not  concerned  and  that  it  is  a 
matter  only  for  Congress  and  those 
who  urge  it.  This  is  not  true,  for  the 
bill  is  likely  to  influence  the  markets 
of  every  farmer  for  better  or  worse. 
If  Congress  alone  could  bear  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  we  might  be  content  to 
ignore  it,  but  farmers  must  in  the  end 
bear  the  result  and  foot  the  bill  of  this 
great  political  experiment. — Hilton,  N. 
Y.,  May  19,  1929. 

Some  Local  Reports  on 
Fruit  Prospects 

Wayne  County — Blossoms  are  heavy 
on  all  varieties  of  apples  except  Ganos. 
Pears  bloomed  heavily  except  on-  Sec- 
kels.  Apples  and  pears  have  not  been 
damaged  by  frost  to  date  and  cherries 
and  peaches  but  very  little. — W.  H.  F„ 
Produce  Packer. 

Yates  County — Frost  on  the  night  of 
May  19,  did  considerable  damage  to 
crops  in  some  sections  of  Yates  County. 
I  have  been  in  two  vineyards  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  completely  frosted  and 


others  where  the  crops  will  apparently 
be  a  partial  loss.  Reports  on  losses  vary 
according  to  sections  and  it  is  too  early 
to  know  definitely.  I  also  believe  there 
will  be  some  damage  to  cherries  and 
peaches.  The  frost  was  severe  enough 
to  form  ice  in  many  places.  Apples  are 
in  full  bloom  and  the  bloom  appears  to 
be  very  heavy.  The  weather  was  bad 
for  pollination  when  cherries  and  pears 
were  in  bloom.  The'  bloom  on  pear  trees 
has  been  only  medium.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  apprehension  that  cherries 
and  peaches  are  damaged  so  that  a 
heavy  drop  will  result  after  they  have 
set.— C.  B.  Raymond,  County  Agent, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Clinton  County — The  season  here  is 
very  late  and  blossoming  has  been  de¬ 
layed.  At  the  present  writing  there  are 
only  a  few  blossoms  showing,  but  so 
far  no  frost  has  been  noted.  Everything 
will  depend  upon  the  weather  from 
now  until  June  1. — George  R.  Czirr, 
County  Agent,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

Columbia  County — We  are  expecting 
a  light  set  of  fruit  on  early  blooming 
varieties  due  to  frost  and  unfavorable 
weather  during  the  blooming  period.  In 
my  opinion  the  late  varieties  should  be 
a  good  crop.— Paul  Judson,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 

Dutchess  County —  The  apple  bloom 
through  this  section  has  been  exception¬ 
ally  heavy,  indicating  a  record  crop  of 
McIntosh  and  a  heavy  crop  of  Spies. 
Baldwins  and  Greenings  also  bloomed 
heavily  except  trees  which,  like  most  of 
my  own,  bore  a  heavy  crop  last  year. 


New  Issue 


40,000  Shares 

New  England  Grain  Products  Co. 

$7  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 

(With  Common  Stock  Purchase  Warrants) 

Tax-Exempt  in  Massachusetts 


The  Corn  Products  Refining  Company  has  agreed  to  purchase  102,000  shares 

(over  51%)  of  the  common  stock. 


The  following  information  has  been  taken  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Cox,  President  of 
the  Company,  copies  of  which  are  available  on  request. 

The  New  England  Grain  Products  Company,  a  Massachusetts  Corporation,  has  been  formed  to  take 
over  a  group  of  companies  which  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  many  years.  The  Company 
will  distribute  meal  feeds  and  grain  through  40  owned  stores  and  through  over  1100  retail  dealers. 
Its  four  large  milling  plants  manufacture  over  35  carloads  of  dairy  and  poultry  feeds  daily. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company,  in  addition  to  a  substantial  investment  in  the  preferred  stock, 
will  own  over  51%  of  the  common  stock,  which  has  been  purchased  for  cash.  The  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  together  with  those  who  have  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  developing  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  preferred  stockholders  may  participate  in  the  earnings  of  the  Company  through  a  warrant  to 
purchase  common  stock,  share  for  share,  at  any  time  on  or  before  March  31,  1934,  at  $17.50  per 
share.  Net  profits  for  1928,  before  sinking  fund  but  after  deducting  annual  dividend  require¬ 
ments  on  this  issue,  and  after  depreciation,  were  about  $1.80  per  share  of  common  stock. 


We  offer  this  $1.00  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock  with  Common  Stock  Purchase  Warrants  attached  when, 
as  and  if  issued  and  received  by  us,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  counsel,  Ropes,  Gray,  Boyden  &  Per¬ 
kins  for  the  bankers  and  Thayer,  Smith  c6  Gaskill  for  the  Company. 


Price  $100  Per  Share  and  accrued  dividends  to  Yield  7%. 


Tucker,  Anthony  &  Co. 


120  Broadway, 
New  York 


74  State  Street, 
Boston 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Portland,  Me. 
Lynn,  Mass. 


Watertown,  N.  Y. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 


The  foregoing  information,  while  not  guaranteed,  has  been  obtained  from  sources  we  believe  to  be  reliable. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  1,  1929 

Even  here,  I  have  noticed  more  of  a  tend¬ 
ency  than  usual  for  a  scattered  bloom 
on  trees  having  their  “off”  year.  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  do  much  more  than  guess 
about  the  set  of  apples,  but  there  seems 
to  be  an  impression  that  the  fruit  in 
many  orchards  is  not  setting  as  well  as 
the  bloom  promised,  possibly  due  to  our 
numerous  light  frosts  just  before  and 
during  bloom  and  the  heavier  frost  of 
early  April.  Weather  during  blossoming 
was  favorable  for  pollination  apparently. 
I  have  very  little  information  on  other 
fruits.  On  my  own  place  Bartlett  and 
Clapp  pears  blossomed  well  and  seem  to 
be  setting  a  good  crop.  Cherries  were 
rather  badly  hit  by  the  April  freeze  and 
many  fruits  that  were  not  killed  in  the 
bud  stage  do  not  seem  to  be  developing 
properly,  so  a  light  crop  is  indicated.  - 
K.  B.  Lewis,  Red  Hook,  N  .Y. 

Ulster  County — After  an  exceptional¬ 
ly  heavy  bloom,  the  setting  of  McIntosh 
is  very  disappointing.  Probably  the  lim¬ 
iting  factor  was  the  cold  weather 
during  pollination.  Other  apple  varieties 
look  fairly  good.  Pears  are  very  light, 
sour  cherries  are  light,  sweet  cherries! 
fair;  peaches,  good;  currants,  variable; 
grapes,  uncertain.— W.  S.  Salisbury,  King¬ 
ston,  N.  Y. 

Orange  County — The  pear  crop  in 
Orange  County  under  my  observation  is 
lighter  than  last  year.  Bartletts  and  Kief- 
fers  blossomed  heavily  but  are  shelling 
out  badly.  Seckels  and  Bose  varieties 
blossomed  light.  McIntosh  apples  blos¬ 
somed  heavy  but  are  undergoing  a  heavy 
drop  at  present.  Rhode  Island  Greenings, 
Baldwins  and  Delicious  blossomed  rather 
light.  Northern  Spys  and  Wealthy  blos¬ 
somed  heavy.  There  were  from  three  to 
four  days  of  pollination  weather  during 
blossoms.  Grapes  injured  by  cold  weather 
are  sending  out  secondary  shoots.  Just 
what  this  will  amount  to  cannot  be  set¬ 
tled  now.  Strawberries  were  injured  in 
the  Middlehope  section  by  the  frost  of 
May  ninth  where  the  temperature  dropped 
to  twenty-nine  degrees. — Sidney  Jones, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

The  Fruit  Situation  in  the  West 

The  Hood  River  section  of  Oregon  re¬ 
ports  that  the  bloom  of  apples  is  lighter 
than  usual  because  of  the  extraordinarily 
heavy  crop  last  year.  The  season  is  two 
weeks  later  than  usual.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  crop  will  be  heavier  than  the 
1927  crop  but  not  over  40  per  cent  of 
normal. 

Reports  from  the  State  of  Washington 
indicate  that  weather  conditions  during 
blossoming  have  been  perfect  and  while 
the  bloom  is  only  about  75  per  cent  of 
last  year,  a  normal  yield  is  expected. 

Conflicting  stories  come  from  California. 
One  report  states  that  the  April  frost 
damage  is  even  more  serious  than  was 
realized  at  first.  According  to  this  report 
the  Clingstone  peach  crop  is  about  36  per 
cent  of  normal  and  the  freestone  peach 
crop  about  55  per  cent  of  normal.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  pear  crop  is  estimated  at  from 
64  to  86  per  cent,  cherries  52  to  60  per 
cent  and  plums  46  to  82  per  cent. 

Another  report  from  Oakdale,  Califor¬ 
nia,  states  that  that  district  had  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  and  that  damage  from  early 
frost  is  less  than  was  at  first  thought. 

The  Outlook  in  Michigan 

A  report  in  the  Produce  Packer  from 
Michigan  dated  May  17,  states  that  or¬ 
chards  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state  were  in  full  bloom.  Sour  cherries 
appear  to  have  been  damaged  by  spring 
frosts,  but  the  sweet  cherry  crop  is  prom¬ 
ising.  The  outlook  for  pears  and  apples 
is  good  and  although  peaches  were  dam¬ 
aged  in  certain  sections,  the  outlook  is 
fairly  favorable. 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia 

Reports  from  Virginia  state  that  the 
fruit  prospects  are  very  good.  The  season 
was  early,  but  fortunately  very  little 
frost  damage  was  reported,  except  in  the 
southwest  whe.re  there  was  considerable 
damage  to  fruits  along  about  the  middle 
of  April.  Many  growers  in  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  report  that  they  expect  the 
largest  crop  they  have  ever  had.  In  the 
Piedmont  district  where  the  Winesap  is 
the  most  important  variety,  reports  are 
that  trees  have  set  only  a  fair  crop.  In 
the  Roanoke  district  the  outlook  is  fa¬ 
vorable,  although  the  Winesap  are  not 
as  good  as  other  varieties. 

A  report  from  Martinsburg,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  stated  that  fruit  growers  are  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  heavy  bloom  and  bud 
drop  among  certain  varieties  of  apples 
and  that  Delicious  and  Stayman  have 
been  hardest  hit.  Producers  predict  a  lig*u 
crop  of  both  varieties.  Early  varieties 
such  as  Grimes,  Jonathans,  Yorks  &hd 
Ben  Davis  are  looking  good. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  1,  1929 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Dairyman 


How  to  Increase  Production  Next  Fall 


WE  frequently  get  questions  asking 
just  what  dairymen'  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  can  do  to  increase 
production  next  fall  during  the  short 
period.  The  following  are  a '  few  sug¬ 
gestions  which  may  help: 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  early- 
cut  hay  is  considerably  higher  in  pro¬ 
tein  than  it  is  after  it  is  allowed  to  get 
dead  ripe.  In  fact,  it  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  that  one  reason  for  the  November 
shortage  is  that  the  latest  cut  hay  is 
put  on  top  of  the  mow  and  fed  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  when  the  best  quality 
of  hay  is  needed  to  maintain  pro¬ 
duction.  A  separate  mow  in  which  the 
early-cut  hay  can  be  put  in  order  that 
it  can  be  available  for  November  feed¬ 
ing  will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
out. 

Pasture  Alone  Not  Enough 

Under  certain  conditions  it  will  pay 
to  put  in  some  crop  to  be  fed  green 
during  the  pasture  season.  Anything 
which  is  done  to  maintain  production 
during  the  summer  will  be  reflected  in 
the  November  production.  Once  the  cow 
drops  in  production  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  bring  her  back  again.  Millet, 
soy  beans  or  sowed  corn  should  be  put 
in  during  the  month  of  June  and  will 
furnish  excellent  feed  during  the  short 
pasture  season.  The  feeding  of  a  suita¬ 
ble  concentrate  to  go  along  with  pas¬ 
ture  at  the  rate  of  one  to  five  pounds 
of  milk  produced,  is  another  way  of 
maintaining  production.  In  case  green 
food  has  not  been  planted  during  the 
summer,  it  will  be  worthwhile  to  start 
feeding  new  hay — or  silage  if  it  is 
available — as  soon  as  pastures  get 
short. 

So  far  as  possible,  many  dairymen 
may  find  it  profitable  to  buy  cows 
freshening  during  the  late  summer  or 
fall  months.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
the  demand  will  far  exceed  the  supply 
of  cows  freshening  at  this  time. 

Dairymen  who  have  animals  which 
are  due  to  freshen  during  the  fall  may 
increase  their  production  by  starting 
to  feed  them  grain  sometime  before 
they  freshen.  This  will  put  them  in 
good  physical  condition  and  they  will 
produce  more  heavily  than  if  grain  is 
omitted  until  after  they  freshen.  Dairy¬ 
men  owning  cows  that  will  freshen  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  period  should  not  plan 
to  veal  the  calves  as  this  takes  a  con¬ 
siderable  supply  of  milk  which  the 
market  will  need  at  that  time.  If  they 
are  raised  use  whole  milk  in  as  small 
amounts  as  possible. 

Leading  dairymen  feel  that  next  fall 
Will  be  the  critical  point  in  protecting 
the  fluid  milk  market.  Every  interested 
dairyman  can  do  his  part  by  following 
the  suggestions  given  above. 

Bang  Abortion — Its  Cause 
and  Treatment 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
the  serum  of  infected  cows  will  cause 
it.  This  clumping  occurs  after  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  bacteria,  with  blood  serum 
added,  is  incubated  several  hour’s. 

What  constitutes  a  reaction  to  the  agglu¬ 
tination  test? 

The  relative  quantity  of  blood  serum 
required  to  cause  the  clumping  or  ag¬ 
glutination  just  described  of  the  Bang 
bacilli  is  the  determining  factor.  One 
Part  of  the  blood  serum  of  normal  cows 
added  to  twenty  or  even  to  40  parts 
°f  the  suspension  of  the  bacilli  may 
cause  them  to  agglutinate.  When  one 
Part  of  the  serum  to  80  causes  the  ag¬ 
glutination,  determinations  show  that 
the  cow  usually  is  infected.  In  other 
Words  agglutinations  in  dilutions  at 
1:20  and  1:40  usually  do  not  denote 
Infection.  Those  at  1:80  or  higher  prac¬ 
tically  always  are  caused  by  infection 
With  the  Bang  bacillus. 

How  are  doubtful  reactors  handled? 

Doubtful  cases,  those  showing  com¬ 
plete  agglutination  at  1:40  and  only 
Partial  agglutination  at  1:80  (females) 


may  remain  in  a  clean  herd  pending 
another  test,  provided  they  are  not 
pregnant.  Pregnant  cows  showing 
doubtful  reactions  should  not  remain  in 
association  with  clean  pregnant  cows 
because  there  is  danger  that  they  may 
abort  or  calve  at  full  term,  and  spread 
the  disease  to  others.  All  doubtful 
cases  should  be  retested  until  they  are 
definite  reactors  or  until  the  reaction 
falls  below  the  danger  line  (1:80).  The 
primary  test  does  not  interfere  with 
the  accuracy  of  retests. 

Is  the  agglutination  test  reliable? 

The  agglutination  test  is  exceedingly 
accurate  when  it  is  made  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  experienced  men.  In  detect¬ 
ing  animals  that  are  carriers  of  the 
Bang  bacillus  it  is  as  accurate  as  the 
tuberculin  test  in  detecting  tuberculous 
animals.  Failures  to  understand  the 
test  rather  than  deficiencies  in  the  test 
itself  are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
objections  raised  against'  it.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  test  but  it  is  sufficiently  accu¬ 
rate  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  freeing 
herds  of  Bang  abortion  disease. 

Do  all  cows  that  abort  react  to  the  agglu¬ 
tination  test? 

No.  Some  abortions  are  not  caused 
by  the  Bang  bacillus;  few  cows  fail  to 
react  at  the  time  they  abort  as  a  result 
of  Bang  bacillus  infection,  but  will  re¬ 
act  if  retested  30  days  later;  and  very 
exceptionally  an  aborting  cow  will  fail 
to  react  for  a  long  time  even  though 
she  is  a  carrier  of  the  Bang  bacillus. 

Do  all  cows  abort  that  react  to  the  agglu¬ 
tination  test? 

No.  The  agglutination  test  detects 
the  carriers  of  the  Bang  bacillus  (  those 
with  the  germs  actually  present  or  lo¬ 
calized  in  their  bodies)  but  some  of  the 
carriers  do  not  actually  abort.  They 
may  calve  prematurely  or  at  full  term 
and  spread  the  bacillus  to  their  as¬ 
sociates.  The  recently-infected  cow  that 
calves  at  term  is  almost  as  certain  to 
be  a  spreader  at  calving  time  as  is  the 
cow  that  actually  aborts.  The  fetal 
membranes,  the  discharges  from  the 
uterus,  and  the  exterior  of  the  calf 
itself  carry  Bang  bacilli. 

Does  each  infected  cow  react  in  the  same 
degree  in  successive  tests? 

No.  Infected  cows  almost  always  re¬ 
act  in  dilutions  at  or  above  1:80  but 
there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  suc¬ 
cessive  tests. 

Does  the  blood  of  each  clean  cow  agglutinate 
in  the  same  degree  in  successive  tests? 

No.  There  is  considerable  fluctuation 
but  almost  always  clean  cows  show  ag¬ 
glutinations  ranging  between  none 
whatever  and  1:40. 

Do  sudden  changes  occur  from  the  agglu¬ 
tinations  that  denote  clean  animals  to  those 
that  denote  infected  animals •? 

Yes.  When  an  animal  showing  no  re¬ 
action  whatever  becomes  infected  she 
may  change  in  a  very  short  time  to  a 
very  high  reactor.  Usually  this  occurs 
in  from  3  to  8  weeks^following  the  date 
of  infection  but  the  interval  in  some 
cases  is  longer. 

Do  sudden  changes  occur  from  the  agglu¬ 
tinations  that  denote  infection  to  those 
that  denote  clean  animals? 

Sudden  changes  from  high  reactions 
to  none  at  all  are  very  rarely  recorded 
and  probably  they  are  caused  by  er¬ 
rors  in  the  technique  of  the  test  itself, 
or  by  errors  in  numbering  blood  sam¬ 
ples.  When  a  definite  high  reaction  dis¬ 
appears  it  is  usually  a  very  gradual 
process  involving  months  or  years. 
Doubtful  reactors,  or  those  that  react 
in  low  dilution,  (near  1:80)  often  cease 
rather  suddenly  to  react  further,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  are  below  breeding 
age  or  are  not  pregnant. 

Does  the  test  fail  to  detect  infected  animals? 

Sometimes.  An  infected  cow  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  may  fail  to 
react  and  an  exceptional  cow  may  be 
tardy  in  developing  a  reaction. 

Is  more  than  one  test  required,  and  how 
often  should  the  test  be  repeated? 

A  single  high  reaction  means  that 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


An  ailing  Man 

can’t  do  his  best 


JL  HE  MAN  who  is  always  "doin’ 
poorly”  in  health  generally  does 
poorly  in  wealth,  too.  It  is  not  his 
fault.  The  human  machine  finds  it 
impossible  to  produce  properly  when 
it  is  run  down. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  those 
egg  machines  and  milk  machines 
called  hens  and  cows. 

Science  has  discovered  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  diet  in  keeping  the  intricate 
mechanism  of  the  body  running 
smoothly. 

In  the  case  of  poultry  and  cattle, 
diet  is  even  more  important  than 
to  humans.  Good  feed  to  them  is 
something  more  than  a  necessity  for 
health — it  is  raw  material  to  be 
manufactured  into  eggs  and  milk. 
The  goodness  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  depends  upon  the  goodness  of 
the  raw  material  and  of  the  machine. 

A  good  feed  is  one  that  satisfies 
both  needs — the  needs  for  health 
and  production.  Both  are  interde¬ 
pendent  and  equally  important,  for 


neither  can  a 
sickly  cow  or  hen 

a  feed  that  stimulates  to  over-pro¬ 
duction  may  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
health. 

So  the  problem  is  to  create  a  ra¬ 
tion  that  is  complete  in  every  respect, 
that  satisfies  every  need  of  the  an¬ 
imal,  and  that  is  easily  assimilated. 
Theproblem  is  one  that  calls  for  scien¬ 
tific  research  of  the  highest  calibre. 

In  the  research  laboratories  and 
.  on  the  experimental  farms  of  The 
Park  and  Pollard  Company,  nutri¬ 
tional  problems  are  constantly  being 
solved.  Solving  them  is  an  important 
part  of  the  daily  work  of  creating 
Park  and  Pollard  feeds.  These  feeds 
ensure  the  highest  degree  of  pro¬ 
duction  consistent  with  the  health  of 
the  bird  or  animal  because  research 
has  gone  before  and  enabled  the 
makers  to  know  exactly  what  they 
were  doing. 

That  is  why  Park  and  Pollard  feeds 
have  brought  success  to  poultrymen 
and  dairymen  and  by  doing  so 
have  clinched  their  own  success. 


Park^PolIard  G 

Boston,  Mass. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  /  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  /  Growing  Feed  *■ 
Intermediate  Chick  Feed  >  P  &  P  Chick  Scratch  /  P  &  P  Chick  Starter  Dairy  Rations: 
Overall  24%  /  Milk-Maid,  24%  »  Bet-R-Milk  20%  /  Herdhelth  16%  /  Milkade  Calf 
Meal-Other  Feeds:  P  &  P  Stock  Feed  /  Bison  Stock  Feed  >  Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
/  Pigeon  Feed  /  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  /  Pocahontas  Table  Com  Meal 
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A  Novice  in  Dairying  — 

might  pick  the  heavy  cow  on  the  right 

But  you,  as  an  experienced  dairyman,  know  well 
enough  that  the  light  weight,  wedge-shaped  cow  on 
the  left  will  give  twice  or  thrice  the  milk  that  the 
heavy,  beefy  cow  can  produce.  The  reason  is  simple: 
the  light-weight  puts  her  feed  into  milk  production, 
where  it  belongs;  the  heavy  individual  puts  hers  into 
laying  on  fat. 

Heavy  weight,  in  cows,  does  not  mean  heavy  pro¬ 
duction.  Just  so  with  feeds. 

Buffalo  Corn  Qluten  Feed 


is  light  in  weight  and  rich  in  nutrients.  It  has  a  minimum 
of  heavy  starch,  which  is  of  little  value  in  making  milk.  But 
the  proteins,  the  corn  solubles,  and  other  parts  necessary  to 
milk  production  are  present  in  Buffalo.  And  its  bulk  is  a 
favorable  factor  in  making  up  a  dairy  ration.  Don’t  be  misled 
by  feeds  which  are  just  heavy.  You  know  that  heavy  feeds, 
like  heavy  cows,  do  not  necessarily  mean  heavy  milk  yields. 

Your  complete  ration  must  be  light  and  bulky,  rather  than 
heavy  and  compact.  Then  why 
not  use  light,  rather  than  heavy 
ingredients,  as  much  as  possible? 


Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


BUFFALO  has  served  good 
dairymen  for  35  years  — 
which  is  proof  of  its  quality 


Guaranteed  Protein  23% 
Often  analyzes  25-29% 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

“ASK  THE  MAN 
WHO  OWNS  ONE” 

..  .he  will  tell  you  that  few  things  you 
buy  for  the  farm  serve  as  long  and 
for  as  little  money  as  a  Unadilla  Silo. 

Year  after  year  the  Unadilla  turns 
home  grown  crops  into  sweet,  succu¬ 
lent,  money  saving  feed.  Well  cared 
for,  a  Unadilla  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Send  for  free  catalog,  prices  and 
terms  and  order  your  Silo  NOW. 
Discounts  for  early  cash  orders. 
Full  line  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


“I  still  STIEE  using 
the  Burrell  Milker 
I  purchased  from  you 
21  YEARS  AOO” 

“It  may  Interest  you  to  learn 
that  I  am  still  using  the  Burrell 
Milker  that  I  purchased  from 
you  21  years  ago,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  still  doing  excellent 
work  today,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  I  use  it  winter  and 
summer.  Of  course,  I  put  on 
the  1  ate  style  cups  and  mouth¬ 
pieces,  and  I  honestly  believe 
that  I ,ean  beat  any  of  those 
new  type  rubber-lined  teat  cup 
machines  with  my  old  Burrell 
Milker  today.” 

—Henry  B.  Smith, 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Send  for  Catalog 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation  Single 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y.  Uni t 


Double 

Unit 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article  ! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 
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We  Go  A-Sailing 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 


for  one  of  the  many  unsolved  mysteries 
of  the  sea.  When  first  permanent  colon¬ 
ists  came  there  was  still  visible  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  wreck  and  at  a  headland 
yet  known  as  Spanish  Point,  they  found 
carved  on  a  rock  the  letters  F.  T„,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  cross  and  the  date  1543. 
Local  historians  have  made  many  sur¬ 
mises  but  who  the  carver  was  or  what 
his  brief  inscription  commemorates 
must  forever  remain  an  unsolved  ques¬ 
tion. 

Just  fifty  years  later  in  1593,  sober 
history  once  more  takes  up  the  story  of 
Bermuda.  In  December  of  that  year  a 
French  ship,  presumably  running  be¬ 
fore  a  gale  struck  the  island  at  mid¬ 
night  and  out  of  a  crew  of  fifty  odd, 
only  26  men  managed  to  come  alive 
through  the  breakers  and  reach  the 
shore.  These  survivors  must  in  truth 
have  been  resourceful  sailors.  In  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe  fashion  they  saved  tools 
from  the  wreck,  cut  down  cedars,  built 
a  craft  of  eighteen  tons,  calked  her 
seams  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  turtle 
oil  which  hardened  like  cement,  and 
after  a  sojourn  of  six  months  on  the 
island  hoisted  a  sail  made  from  the 
canvas  of  their  wreck  and  by  dint  of 
happy  fortune  and  good  seamanship 
reached  the  mainland  of  America  and 
eventually  came  safe  home  to  Europe, 
surely  a  hard,  and  noteworthy  feat. 

But  the  year  1609  is  the  real  begin¬ 
ning  of  authentic  Bermuda  history. 
On  June  2  of  that  year,  Sir  George 
Somers,  a  one  time  shipmate  of  the 
great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  England,  in  a  ship  called 
the  Sea  Venture.  Along  with  him  was 
a  little  fleet  of  other  vessels  all  bound 
to  join  the  infant  colony  planted  the 
previous  year  in  Virginia. 

Fortunately  for  the  historian  there 
sailed  with  him  one  William  Strachy. 
He  was  an  English  gentleman — a  man 
of  education  and  literary  sense  and  he 
proved  to  be  a  most  voluminous  and 
exact  chronicler  of  all  that  took  place 
on  that  epoch-making  voyage.  All  went 
well  until  July  23  when  they  were 
caught  in  a  hurricane  which  separated 
the  fleet  one  from  another.  The  Sea 
Venture  was  driven  before  it  helplessly 
for  three  days  and  nights.  Strachy  tells 
with  a  good  deal  of  detail  about  her 
desperate  plight,  especially  the  moun¬ 
tainous  height  of  the  waves  and  the 
unbelievable  floods  of  rain.  The  Sea 
Venture  sprang  a  leak,  there  was  nine 
feet  of  water  in  her  hold  and  every  mo¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  her  last  but  just 
as  all  hope  was  taken  away  she  went 
ashore  providentially  at  a  protected 
point  on  St.  George’s  Island.  Someway 
it  reads  like  the  classic  account  of  St. 
Paul’s  shipwreck  on  Miletus  long  ago 
and  in  its  conclusion  it  was  equally  for¬ 
tunate  for  while  their  ship  was  broken 
up,  the  whole  company  of  140,  includ¬ 
ing  women,  came  safely  to  land. 

Certainly  their  condition  might  have 
been  far  worse.  There  was  food  in  un¬ 
limited  quantities  for  the  taking.  Either 
accidentally  from  earlier  wrecks  or  pur¬ 
posely  introduced  by  far  seeing  pirates, 
the  island  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  hogs.  During  their  stay  of  nine 
months  they  killed  these  animals  with 
the  greatest  freedom  yet  seemed  to 
make  no  impression  on  their  numbers. 
In  addition  huge  sea  turtles  were  to 
be  caught  on  the  sands  while  the  nests 
of  sea  birds  supplied  them  with  eggs 
and  they  gathered  prickly  pears  as  a 
relief  from  a  meat  diet.  After  the  man¬ 
ner  of  earlier  castaways  they  salvaged 
their  wreck  getting  from  her  food, 
stores,  cables,  arms  and  timbers. 

They  first  built  a  small  boat  which 
on  September  1  sailed  with  a  crew  of 
seven  men  commissioned  to  carry  the 
news  of  their  plight  to  Virginia.  This 
tiny  craft  which  surely  must  have  been 
freighted  with  prayers  and  good  hopes 
disappeared  over  the  rim  of  the  west¬ 
ern  horizon  and  for  weary  weeks  men 
strained  their  eyes  for  sight  of  a  sail 
and  at  night  lighted  fires  on  the  head¬ 


lands  to  guide  them  on  their  return 
but  no  word  of  tidings  concerning  the 
boat  or  her  crew  ever  came  back. 
Somewhere  on  that  brave  voyage  the 
great  deep  swallowed  them  up.  After 
waiting  two  months  for  their  return 
they  entered  upon  a  much  more  am¬ 
bitious  experiment  in  ship-building. 

Fortunately  they  had  among  their 
number  a  resourceful  and  competent 
ship-wright,  one  Richard  Frubbusher. 
Under  his  leadership  they  constructed, 
two  boats.  One,  christened  The  Deliv¬ 
erance  was  40  feet  long,  18  feet  beam 
and  of  eighty  tons  burden.  In  addition 
they  built  a  smaller  craft  and  named 
her  The  Patience.  Finally  on  May  10 
after  many  months  of  effort  everything 
was  ready  and  the  entire  company  em¬ 
barked.  They  had  now  been  on  the 
island  more  than  nine  months.  During 
that  time  five  of  their  number  had  died 
and  two  babies  had  been  born.  Sir 
George  and  his  Captain  laid  a  course 
for  Virginia  and  singularly  good  for¬ 
tune  must  have  attended  them  for  in 
only  14  days  they  arrived  safely  at 
Jamestown,  a  surprising  quick  voyage 
for  boats  as  small  and  crude  as  these 
must  have  been.  I  doubt  if  in  all  the 
many  annals  of  the  sea  there  was 
ever  a  more  surprising  story  of  ship¬ 
wreck  and  then  of  rescue  by  their  own 
efforts  and  ingenuity. 

But  apparently  the  sea  rover,  Sir 
George  Somers,  could  not  forget  the 
fairy  island  whereon  he  had  been  so 
fortunately  cast  away.  So  after  less 
than  a  month  spent  in  Virginia  we 
find  him  gathering  a  crew  and  going 
back  to  colonize  Bermuda. 

The  return  voyage  was  made  with¬ 
out  disaster  and  preparations  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  settlement  were  begun  but  in 
November  of  that  same  year,  their 
leader  was  seized  by  a  sudden  and  my¬ 
sterious  illness,  dying  within  a  few 
days.  With  him  at  the  time  was  his 
nephew,  Captain  Matthew  Somers,  who 
thereupon  performed  a  rite  which 
seems  to  us  particularly  gruesome  but 
which  was  not  uncommon  in  that  age. 
They  buried  his  heart  and  entrails  be¬ 
neath  a  great  cedar  tree  close  to  the 
scene  of  the  wreck  but  his  body, 
preserved  in  salt,  was  carried  back  to 
England  and  laid  in  the  ancient  parish 
church  of  his  old  home  town. 

Probably  few  adventurers  have  ever 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  chroni¬ 
cler  as  sympathetic  and  voluminous  as 
the  cultured  gentleman  who  sailed  with 
him  and  who  wrote  down  the  many  ex¬ 
ploits  of  “The  Colonizer  of  the  Ber¬ 
mudas.” 

The  Admiral  was  only  56  years  old 
at  his  death  but  I  doubt  not  that  his 
life  had  been  packed  with  high  ad¬ 
venture. 

Bermuda  has  not  forgotten  him. 
Close  by  the  market  square  of  the 
ancient  village  of  St.  George’s  is  a  plot 
of  ground,  possibly  an  acre  in  extent. 
This  is  the  Somers  Garden.  Around  it 
on  every  side  are  the  memorials  of  one 
of  the  oldest  civilizations  in  America. 
The  gardens  are  faultlessly  kept  and 
shadowy  with  palms  and  bright  with 
semi-tropical  flowers.  Within  you  may 
peruse  a  tablet  on  which  is  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  setting  forth  the  many  virtues  of 
the  heroic  Admiral. 

We  sat  on  a  bench  and  basked  in  the 
sunshine.  On  the  hill  above  was  Hotel 
St.  George  with  throngs  of  people 
lounging  on  the  verandas.  Close  at 
hand  flowed  the  stream  of  tourist 
traffic — old  fashioned  “Victorias”  with 
negro  drivers  on  the  box  and  behind 
men  in  white  flannels  and  bare-armed, 
sun  burned  girls  with  gay  handker¬ 
chiefs  about  their  heads- — but  we — we 
saw  in  imagination  at  least  that  scene 
320  years  before  when  George  Somers, 
Kt.  and  his  fellow  castaways  toiled  at 
the  building  of  the  ship  “Deliverance. 

It  was  in  November  1610  when  they 
buried  his  heart  close  by  the  scene  of 
his  last  great  adventure. 

In  June  1612  arrived  the  Plough  with 
50  colonists  and  from  that  day  to  this, 
Bermuda  has  had  an  unbroken  and  on 
the  whole  prosperous  and  peacefu 
history. 
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It's  Cured 


WRITE  TODAY 

for  free 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave.  &  Ogden  St.,  Dept.  A-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Perfection  Milks  With 
Human  Intelligence 

rT'HE  new  Perfection  Automatic  Milker 
milks  with  human  intelligence — it  au¬ 
tomatically  adjusts  itself  to  the  milking 
peculiarities  of  each  cow,  just  as  an 
experienced  hand  milker  would. 

When  the  cow  gives  down  freely,  the 
Perfection  automatically  lengthens  the  suc¬ 
tion  period.  And  when  the  cow  gives  down 
slowly,  the  Perfection  automatically  short¬ 
ens  the  suction;  and  faster  manipulation 
coaxes  the  cow  to  give  down  freely. 

This  great  advance,  available  only  in 
the  Perfection  Automatic,  makes  for  better 
milking,  faster  milking,  and  larger  milk 
production. 

'You  will  want  to  know  all  about  this 
great  advance  in  mechanical  milking. 
There  is  an  illustrated  folder  describing 
the  working  of  the  new  Perfection  Auto- 
Matic  waiting  especially  for  you.  Send  the 
coupon  for  your  copy  today. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  B,  2111E.  Hennepin  Ave., Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  illustrated  folder  on  the  new 
Perfection  Automatic. 

Name . - . 

Town . . 

State . . . . 


( Continued  from  Page  7) 
the  animal  is  infected  and  will  probably 
remain  infected  a  long  time  or  indef¬ 
initely.  Frequent  retesting  of  such  an¬ 
imals  is  not  necessary.  Cows  that  test 
clean  and  those  in  the  doubtful  class, 
especially  individuals  that  have  been  in 
association  with  reactors,  require  fre¬ 
quent  retests  once  every  month  or  two, 
until  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that 
they  are  clean.  When  once  a  clean  herd 
is  established,  provided  no  animals 
from  outside  sources  are  being  added 
to  it,  a  test  once  or  twice  a  year  usual¬ 
ly  is  sufficient.  Individual  circumstances 
must  determine  the  necessity  for  re¬ 
tests. 

Is  it  safe  to  purchase  cows  on  the  basis  of 
the  agglutination  test? 

No  breeder  can  afford  to  purchase 
valuable  cows  or  bulls  without  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  agglutination  test 
will  give  him.  Two  very  common  and 
disastrous  errors  are  made  in  purchas¬ 
ing  on  individual  test:  First,  a  breeder 
may  purchase  non-reacting  cows  from 
a  herd  in  which  there  are  reactors. 
Some  of  these  may  be  actually  infect¬ 
ed  but  not  yet  reacting.  They  will  later 
react  and  probably  will  abort  and 
spread  the  infection  in  his  herd.  This 
danger  is  particularly  great  when 
pregnant  cows  are  purchased.  Second¬ 
ly,  a  breeder  may  purchase  clean  cows 
from  a  herd  in  which  there  are  no  re¬ 
actors  and  place  them  in  his  own  herd 
which,  unknown  to  him,  contains  re¬ 
actors.  The  purchased  animals  may 
contract  the  infection  from  the  unsus¬ 
pected  reactors  and  disaster  may  fol¬ 
low.  The  breeder  then  loses  all  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  agglutination  test.  Pur¬ 
chasing  from  clean  herds,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  agglutination  test,  for 
additions  to  clean  herds  as  determined 
by  the  same  test,  is  a  relatively  safe 
procedure,  but  purchasing  from  clean 
herds  to  recruit  untested  herds  or  herds 
known  to  contain  reactors  is  not 
recommended.  The  agglutination  test 
used  intelligently  is  an  exceedingly  val¬ 
uable  aid  in  the  purchase  of  cattle,  but 
it  is  frequently  abused  and  discredited 
by  those  who  do  not  understand  it. 

On  the  initial  tests  are  many  clean  herds 
found? 

Yes.  Many  small  herds  contain  no 
reactors  and  a  few  large  ones  are  free 
from  the  infection.  Almost  invariably 
these  herds  are  owned  by  breeders 
who  raise  their  own  animals  and  who 
do  not  purchase  habitually. 

How  may  a  breeder  protect  a  clean  herd? 

By  raising  his  own  animals  just  as 
far  as  possible;  by  discontinuing  all 
outside  breeding;  by  purchasing  only 
from  herds  that  test  clean,  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  purchase;  by 
purchasing  unbred  heifers  and  open 
cows  in  preference  to  pregnant  fe¬ 
males;  by  testing  his  herd  once  or 
twice  a  year;  and  by  handling  every 
abortion  as  though  it  were  known  to 
be  caused  by  the  Bang  bacillus. 

In  case  an  abortion  occurs  in  a  clean  herd 
how  should  the  cow  be  handled? 

The  cow  should  be  removed  from  the 
barn  before  any  of  the  others  are  re¬ 
leased  from  the  stanchion.  The  fetus 
and  fetal  membranes  should  be  burned 
and  the  soiled  stall  and  gutter 
thoroughly  soaked  with  disinfectant.  If 
the  cow  retains  her  placenta  she  should 
be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  trained 
veterinarian.  In  general  terms  she 
should  not  be  returned  to  the  herd  for 
four  weeks,  and  the  period  should  be 
prolonged  in  case  of  persistent  dis¬ 
charge.  In  no  case  should  she  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  herd  until  a  blood  sample 
which  has  been  drawn  at  least  30  days 
following  the  date  of  abortion  has  test¬ 
ed  clean.  As  far  as  the  cow  herself  is 
concerned  it  is  poor  policy  to  breed  her 
in  less  than  four  months  following  any 
serious  genital  disease. 

Editor’s  Note- — Space  in  this  issue 
does  not  permit  us  to  give  the  entire 
list  of  questions  and  answers  as  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Birch.  Those  not  printed 
this  week  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 


For  Fast  *  Clean  ♦  Perfect 


Milking 

Nothing  can 
Approach  the 
Wonderful 


♦  ♦  ♦  new  ♦  ♦  De  Laval 


Magnetic  Milker 


FROM  all  sections  of  the  country 
reports  are  coming  about  the 
new  De  Laval  Magnetic  Milker 
*  T  »  Never  saw  such  wonderful 
milking  »  *  »  Pleased  beyond  expec¬ 
tations  *  »  t  It  sure  can  milk  *  *  * 
Runs  like  a  clock  »  ▼  ▼  Cows  pro¬ 

duced  more  milk  with  first  milking 
»  ▼  »  Milked  in  half  the  time  *  *  * 
A  pleasure  to  operate. 

And  so  we  could  go  on  quoting  from 
pleased  users.  But  such  enthusiastic 
reports  are  not  surprising.  The  new 
Magnetic  retains  all  of  the  good 
features  of  De  Laval  Milkers,  which 
were  always  considered  the  world’s 
best,  and  combines  with  them  greater 
simplicity  of  construction  and  installa¬ 
tion,  greater  convenience,  and  less 
power  requirements. 

The  new  magnetic  pulsation  control 
is  absolutely  uniform,  lightning  fast, 


reliable  and  efficient.  No  other  milker 
has  this  feature,  but  electro-magnetic 
force  is  used  extensively  for  operating 
railroad  signals  and  switches,  in  tele¬ 
phones,  pipe  organs,  and  many  other 
places  where  dependability  and  effi¬ 
ciency  are  desired. 

In  addition,  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
has  fourteen  other  exclusive  features, 
making  it  the  world’s  best  milker.  It 
milks  cows  faster  and  better,  produces 
more  and  cleaner  milk,  will  save  more 
time  and  put  more  pleasure  and  profit 
in  dairying  than  can  be  done  in  any 
other  way.  It  is  easy  to  operate, 
easily  cleaned  and  easy  to  own,  for 
one  can  be  bought  on  easy  monthly 
installments.  Operates  with  elec¬ 
tricity  or  gas  engines.  Made  in  a 
variety  of  sizes  for  milking  one  to  1000 
or  more  cows.  Send  coupon  for  full 
information. 


Also  the  New  De  Laval  Utility  Milker 


—For  the  Low  Price  Field 

A  quality  milker  for  the  low  price  field.  Units 
can  be  used  on  existing  single  pipe  line  installations, 
or  it  can  be  used  as  a  complete  outfit.  Made  in 
one  and  two  unit  sizes  for  milking  one  to  20  cows. 
Sold  on  easy  terms — send  coupon  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  prices. 

Two  complete  lines  oS  De  Laval 
Separators  for  every  need  and  purse. 
Send  coupon  for  full  information. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  1-41 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 


Please  send  me,  without  ob¬ 
ligation,  full  information  on 


( Milker  □ 
<  Separator  □ 
( check  which 


Name . 

Town . 

State . R.F.D . No.  Cows 


Livestock  JJjjb  Breeders  H’ 

CATTLE  l  CATTLE 

w-i  _  — -  rj—  4  A  Two  carloads,  fresh  and  close-up 
H  Ol;  3 nlv  springers,  3  to  6  years  old,  all 
Federal  tested. 

Prices  from  $135  to  $165.  Delivered  by  truck. 

E.  CLAUDE  JONES,  Phone  6F5,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

lOO  DAIRY  COWS 

for  sale  at  all  times.  Tuberculin  tested.  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys,  real  milk  producers.  Carload  lots  or  tess. 
Priced  to  sell.  Jacob  Zlotkin,  Phone  330,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

Hereford  Cattle  For  Sale 

Steers,  calves,  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds.  Uniform  in  size.  Choice  quality. 
Tested  cows  and  heifers.  Many  cars. 

JOHN  CARROW,  Box  193,  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 

HEREFORDS  For  Sale 

4  loads  weaned  calves )  3  loads  short  yearlings ,  2  loads 
long  yearlings ;  4  loads  heifer  calves ",  3  loads  springers. 
Well  bred,  the  good  kind.  Can  sort,  other  cattle,  pas- 
ture  flesh.  Write  or  wire .  IAM,. 

FLOYD  JOHNSTON,  STOCKPORT,  IOWA 

FEDERAL  SUPERVISION  COWS 

FOR  SALE 

I  can  supply  your  wants,  one  or  one  hundred,  all 
dairy  breeds.  Call  me  up. 

ANGUS  J.  BEATON,  R.F.D.,  DANVILLE,  VERMONT 
TELEPHONE  DANVILLE-61 

Pure  Bred  and  High  grade  T.  B.  tested 
Canadian  Holstein  cows  and  heifers, 
fresh  and  near  fresh.  Car  Jots  or  less. 

HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 

Quality  Herefords 

Young  Bulls,  about  ready  for  service,  founded  on  the 
best  blood  obtainable;  also  re-bred  ™ws- 

WILLIAM  J.  LILLIS,  Owner,  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM  OFFERS 

Foundation  Guernsey  herd  comprising  8  mo.  Guernsey 
bull,  Maple  Glen  Rose  Laddie— Honesty  Pride  of  Birch- 
field  breeding,  large,  well  marked;  and  two  healthy 
heifer  calves  born  .Ian.  1st  and  April  1st  at  $300.  Also 
bull  calf  $35.  Accredited  No.  137611 

LEON  O.  EMORY,  RUSHV1LLE,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

l  Guernsey  Bulls  Service  Age 

rom  Imported  T.  B.  and  Abortion  tested  Herd.  A.  It. 
tecords.  Several  calves.  Wm.  A.  Derstine,  Sellersvi I le.  Pa. 


GOATS 


'  A  TC  Registered  Thoroughbreds,  fresh  $80,  grades 
*vJ/\  1  3  $4^  bred  yearlings  $30  Fine  buck  $25. 
lira,  trios  herds,  wholesale.  Eastern  Headquarters 
orld’s  Best  California  heavy  milkers. 

JLDSBOROUGH’S  GOATERY,  M0HNT0N,  PA. 


HORSES 


SELLMONT  FARM  PERCHERONS 

r  steel  gray  Percheron  geldings,  silver  mane  and 
Is  live  years  3600  lbs.  Pair  sorrel  Belgian  geldings. 

,  and  six,  3900  lbs.  Six  Percheron  mares  with  toal 
their  side.  Show  Wagon,  new  paint,  brass  trimmed, 
[•trie  lighted,  2,  3,  4  and  6  horse  hitch  complete. 
H.  BELL  &  SONS,  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALES 

Chester-Berkshire  Crossed — Yorkshire-Chester  Crossed 

6  to  7 Weeks  Old  -  $S.oo  each 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  -  $5.50  each 

All  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  ship 
pigs  C  O.D.  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  at 

rw"Stm.Ys.'s:..crw;w,. ■».  15.i.w 
PIGS  FOR  SALE  °L°  s;„Erl|<ABLE 

Heavy-legged,  square -hacked  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  and  Yorkshire  and  Poland  China  crossed, 
Barrows  boars  and  sows — 8-10  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
Also,  Chester  Whites  and  Poland  China  and  Durovs 
from  registered  Boars — 7-8  weeks  old,  $7.00  each.  We 
ship  sows  and  unrelated  hoars  for  breeding.  They  an 
the  kind  that  make  large  hogs.  Shipped  C.O.D.  ISo 
charge  for  crates.  If  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  1  will 
return  your  money.  Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

Tel.  0839- R  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 


This  week  “extras’ 


are  quoted  at  43c  492,000  cases  has  been  substantially  er  aggravating  the  market  because  of 
d  the  lower  p-rndes  inerenHed  Tho  - - 1  b  .  ....  ueuaube  01 


The  following  are  the  June  prices  as  an  inside  price  and  the  lower  grades  increased.  The  into-storage  movement  the  fact  that  most  of  the  birds? 

Y*  TYllllr  Ih  flio  1-10  d  n  rmrirt  r\-P  Ortl  0*1  A  111  f)  hottor*  TiAOifiAn  T?nv>  amo  _ _  _  i j  Ull  Uo  1 


for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 


on  milk  testing  3.5%, 
the  basis  of  3%. 

Sheffield  on 

Class 

Dairymen’* 

Sheffield 

1  Fluid  Milk... 

League 

Producers 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

3.37 

Cond.  Milk- 

2.16 

Soft  Cheese.. 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

2.41 

Milk  Powder 
Hard  Cheese 

2.20 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  nuotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  May  1928  was 
52.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  Weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  Holds  Steady 


CREAMERY  May  22, 

SALTED  1929 

Higher  than  extra....  43% -44 

Extra  (92sc) .  43  - 

84-91  score. .  39  .42i/2 

Lower  Grades .  37%. 38% 


May  15, 
1929 
43J4-44 
-43 

3854-4254 
37  -38 


Last 

Year 

45  -4514 
4454- 
423/4.44'/4 
42  -4254 


In  last  week’s  notes  we  stated  that 
there  was  no  indication  of  an  upward 
or  downward  trend.  The  market  de¬ 
veloped  along  that  line.  The  situation 
is  substantially  the  same  as  a  week 
ago.  If  anything,  it  is  actually  better. 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Poultry 


Live  Broilers  and 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  Quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


are  in  a  better  position.  For  one  thing, 
continued  cool  weather  is  aiding  in 
heavy  local  consumption.  Current  de¬ 
mand  of  the  consumer  if  anything  is 
better  than  usual  for  this  time  of  year. 
The  big  chain  stores  are  making 
specials  with  some  week-end  sales  at 
47c.  This  is  bound  to  attract  the  con¬ 
sumer  who  has  been  paying  a  lot  more 
during  the  winter.  There  is  also  better 
out  of  town  buying.  Best  of  all,  the 
speculative  interest  is  becoming  a  real 
force.  The  situation,  therefore,  in  a  nut¬ 
shell,  is  very  satisfactory  at  this  writ¬ 
ing.  __ 

The  market  has  got  to  hold  its  pres¬ 
ent  advantage  to  maintain  prices  for 
indications  point  to  an  increase  in  sup¬ 
plies.  Advices  state  that  the  creameries 
are  expecting  an  output  that  is  from 
five  to  ten  percent  heavier  than  last 
week.  If  qualities  continue  to  improve 
as  they  have  done  in  the  last  few  days 
we  look  for  heavier  storing  activity 
which  will  undoubtedly  sustain  the 
market. 

Fresh  Cheese  a  Shade  Higher 

STATE  May  22,  May  15  Last 

FLATS  1929  1929  Year 

Fresh  Fancy . . .  2254  -  22  •  2254-23 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  2714-2954  2754-2954  2954-31 

Held  Average. .  28  -2854 

As  the  week  ending  May  18  closed, 
the  market  on  fresh  cheese  began  to 
show  signs  of  life.  Previous  to  that 
most  of  the  business  was  at  22c,  but  on 
the  18th  there  was  sufficient  business 
in  fancy  fresh  flats  to  warrant  a  quota¬ 
tion  of  22c  to  22  y2c.  Since  then  the  de¬ 
mand  for  fresh  has  improved  to  the 
point  that  22  y2c  has  become  the  inside 


1^t/ear  waf  heavy  through  the  end  cars,  are  heavy  colored  fowls*which  ex- 
of  May  and  if  the  situation  continues  plains  the  premium  received  for  Lpp-- 
this  year  it  looks  as  though  the  short-  horns. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to 
description  of  broilers.  “Fancy”  broil¬ 
ers  are  those  weighing  2  pounds,  or 
over,  each,  and  full  feathered.  “Aver¬ 
age  Run”  are  those  weighing  from  iu 
pounds  to  2  pounds  each.  “Small  and 
Poor”  are  birds  under  a  pound  and  a 
half  each,  thin,  bare-backed  or  scabby. 


age  will  be  increased  still  further  be¬ 
fore  June  1.  Receipts  have  been  run¬ 
ning  behind  last  year  to  some  degree. 
At  the  same  time  the  demand  for  cur¬ 
rent  distribution  has  exceeded  that  of 
a  year  ago  at  this  time  and  accumula¬ 
tions  of  eggs  in  the  warehouses  have 
been  falling  steadily  behind  a  year  ago. 
The  situation  in  the  West  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  related  above  have  tended  to  in¬ 
duce  considerable  speculative  activity. 
Country  costs  in  the  West"  and  central 
states  have  made  further  advances  and 
there  has  been  heavy  buying  of  Novem¬ 
ber  options  at  gradually  increasing 
prices. 

Naturally,  receivers  are  anxious  to 
keep  their  floors  clear.  Some  of  the 
high  cost  Jerseys  which  bring  a  two 
cent  premium  over  top  quotations  are 
not  moving  so  well.  The  situation  is 
more  or  less  temporary  and  local.  The 
national  situation  however,  looks  very 
good  for  the  poultrymen. 

Live  Broilers  Holding  Steady 


F eeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

May  22, 

(At  Chicago) 

1929 

Wheat  (May) . 

1.03 

Corn  (May) . 

.84% 

Oats  (May) . 

.4534 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red.. 

1.30 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. . 

1.03 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.58 

FEEDS 

May  18. 

(At  Buffalo) 

1929 

May  22, 

May  15, 

Last 

FOWLS 

1929 

1929 

Year 

Colored  . 

34-36 

-37 

25-30 

Leghorn  . 

35-36 

-37 

25-28 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

35-50 

30-48 

30-53 

Leghorn  . 

20-40 

20-40 

25-35 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

25-35 

25-35 

DUCKS,  Nearby . 

23-27 

23-28 

21-24 

GEESE  . 

16-17 

16-17 

Grade  Oats.. 

Soring  Bran . 

Hard  Bran . 

Standard  Mids . 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

Flour  Mids . 

Red  Dog . 

Wh.  Hominy . 

Yel.  Hominy . 

Corn  Meal . 

Gluten  Feed . 

Gluten  Meal . . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . . 


33.00 

26.00 

27.50 
26.00 

32.50 
31.00 
35.00 
37.00 

‘  37.00 
37.00 

38.50 
46.00 

38.50 

41.50 

44.50 

50.00 


May  15, 
1929 
l.053/a 
.8534 
.47'/, 


1.30 
l.023/4 
.5854 
May  II, 
1929 
33.00 
26.50 
28.00 
26.00 
33.00 
32.00 
36.00 
37.00 
37.00 
36.00 
39.75 
47.25 
40.00 
43.00 
46.00 

50.50 


Last 

Year 

1-5054 

l.05'/4 

.67% 


2.07% 
1.26% 
.8254 
May  19. 
1928 
44.00 

38.50 
40.00 

40.50 
44.00 
43.00 
45,00 

45.50 

45.50 
43.00 
44.75 
60.00 
60,00 
67.00 
69.00 

53.50 


The  above  Quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
market  and  are  F.O.B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets. 


at  23c,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  the 
quotation.  As  we  go  to  press  the  de¬ 
mand  is  steady  and  we  look  for  the 
market  to  hold  its  advantage. 

Egg  Market  Higher 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Ship 

FOWLS,  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write 
for  coops,  tags,  information  on  market 
prices,  etc.  Our  Mr.  Berman  has  satis¬ 
fied  thousands  of  shippers  for  25  years. 

Compare  our  sales  with  others 

Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inc.,  *asJ;.ng^n 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
cases. 


EGG  CASES  of  second  hand  egg 

_ _  Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Av„  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS  OF  WELLS  J 
AGEN  TO  PRESENT  CLAIMS 

Any  person  having  a  claim  against  Wells  J.  Agen  for 
milk  and  cream  of  his  own  production  sold  to  said 
Wells  J.  Agen,  is  hereby  reouired  to  file  with  the 
undersigned  Commissioner  at  122  State  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y„  a  verified  statement  of  such  claim  on  or  before 
Juno  15,  1929. 

Dated:  Albany,  N.  Y„  April  22,  1929.  . 

BERNE  A.  PYRKE, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS  OF  THE  FRONTIER 
DAIRY  CO.,  INC.,  TO  PRESENT  CLAIMS 

Any  person  having  a  claim  against  the  FRONTIER 
DAIRY  CO.,  INC.,  for  milk  or  cream  of  his  own 
production  sold  to  said  Frontier  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  is 
hereby  required  to  file  with  the  undersigned  commis¬ 
sioner  at  122  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y„  a  verified 
statement  of  such  claim  on  or  before  July  1,  1929. 
Dated:  Albany,  N.  Y„  May  4,  1929. 

BERNE  A.  PYRKE, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

BINDER  TWINE 

as  low  as  10c  per  pound  in  quantities. 
Best  quality  guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents 
Wanted.  Write  for  circular  and  sample. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  85,  Melrose,  Ohio 

WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  13  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


price  with  occasional  lots  of  pet  marks  far  ahead  of  the  Decoration  Dav  mar- 

+■  OOn  iMif  vi  y-v4-  rwi/wi/vV*  4*/x  VTrn  yivi  t~i  vi  4"  'l  l.  i.  «  ,  ,  .  •' 

ket  to  give  any  authentic  interpretation 
of  trade,  the  market  on  live  broilers  is 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The 
demand  is  fairly  active,  especially  so 
on  top  qualities,  with  the  result  that 
the  market  has  been  clearing  well.  Ex¬ 
press  broilers  are  in  heavier  supply.  Al¬ 
though  they  are  clearing  well  at  this 
writing  if  the  situation  continues  we 
may  see  a  revision  on  lower  grades. 
Why  people  insist  on  sending  in  a  lot  of 
skinny,  half  filled,  runty  broilers,  poor 
in  plumage  and  generally  disgusting  in 
appearance,  is  hard  to  explain.  Certain¬ 
ly  folks  don’t  eat  feathers,  but  as  we 
have  often  said,  the  New  Yorker  buys  a 
great  deal  on  appearance;  so  why  not 
give  him  something  good  looking,  and 
get  a  price. 

The  fowl  market  is  not  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  this  week  as  it  was  last  week.  As 
a  whole  the  situation  is  no  more  than 
steady.  Light  fowls,  when  available, 


At  this  writing,  May  23,  which  is  too  Potato  Market  Turning  Weaker 


May  22, 

May  15, 

Last 

NEARBY  WHITE  .. 

1929 

1929 

Year 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

36  -37% 

35 

-36% 

34% -36 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras.. 

35  -35 '/2 

33%-34 

33  -34 

Extra  Firsts . 

34  -34% 

33 

• 

32  -32% 

Firsts  . 

32'/2-33'/2 

32 

-32% 

30%-3l% 

Undergrades  . 

32  • 

31 

• 

29  -30 

Pullets  . 

Petoees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

36  -37 

35 

-36% 

34%-36 

Gathered  . 

32% -35% 

31 

-34 

29%-34 

STATE 

May  22. 
1929 

May  15. 
1929 

150  lb.  sack . 

1.75-2.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

2.25-2.50 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack . 

2.10-2.35 

2.25-2.60 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

2.35-2.75 

2.25-2.50 

3.00-3.35 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  1 . 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

2.75-3.00 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack 

No.  1 . 

2.75-3.00 

3.00-3.25 

3.00-3.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs.. 


The  uncertain  condition  that  existed 
in  the  egg  market  at  last  week’s  writ¬ 
ing  disappeared  as  the  week  came  to  a 
close.  On  the  18th  the  market  was 
again  on  the  upward  trend  with  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  real  boom.  Readers  will  re¬ 
call  that  we  said  a  couple  of  months 
ago  that  we  looked  for  a  good  egg  mar¬ 
ket  this  year  and  indications  now  point 


and  fancy,  are  enjoying  quick  sale' 
to  a  fulfillment  of  that  prediction.  The  Heavy  birds,  on  the  other  hand  are 
shortage  in  U.  S.  stocks  on  May  1  of  dragging.  The  freight  situation  is  rath- 


f  AITI  TPI  OWFR  nnd  Cabbage  Plants.  Pedigreed 
VftULiri4UffLI\Seed  Selected  Plants.  Disease 
free.  Safe  delivery.  See  classified  column  for  varieties 

and  prices.  F.  W.  Rochelle  &  Sons,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


If  You  Value  Radio  Market  Reports — Read  This 

RADIO  broadcasting  stations  and  market  reporting  organizations  are  making 
an  effort  to  give  producers  the  best  possible  up-to-the-minute  information 
on  the  market  situation. 

At  the  same  time,  broadcasting  is  an  expensive  process  and  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  work  naturally  wish  to  be  sure  that  the  information  given  is  valuable 
and  to  make  any  changes  that  will  add  to  its  value.  There  is  constant  pressure 
from  city  interests  to  stimulate  programs  of  interest  to  city  people  and  when 
something  is  dropped  it  is  likely  to  be  something  that  appeals  to  you.  If  you 
value  the  market  reports  you  get  over  the  radio,  take  a  minute  now,  fill  in  the 
blank  printed  below  and  mail  it  to  us. 

Would  it  cause  you  money  loss  if  radio  market  reports  should  be  discontinued? 


What  time  of  day  do  you  prefer  to  have  market  reports  broadcast?. 


Over  what  station  or  stations  do  you  get  market  reports? 


In  what  commodities  are  you  most  interested? . 

What  products  would  you  like  to  have  added  to  the  report? . 

Is  present  radio  market  broadcasting  satisfactory? . 

Send  this  blank  to:  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


FEEDING  PIGS 

228  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

87  Handsome  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed;  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.I.C’s;  41  Big  heavy  Poland  China  crossed 
with  Yorkshire — Two  months  old.  Price  $6.00  each.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  on  25  or  more.  These  pigs  have  had  the 
best  of  care  and  breeding  and  certainly  show  it.  Jim 
Short  hog-breeder  from  Iowa,  on  a  visit  here,  remarks: 
"Mr.  McCadden  your  hogs  look  fine.”  Terms:  Check, 
money  order  or  draft  or  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Ship  in  lots 
to  suit — 1  or  50.  Inquiries  gladly  answered.  Orders 
promptly  filled.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  Cambridge.  Mass, 
Office:  16  Seven  Pines  Avenue. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD . $5.00 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD . $5.50 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


SALE 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  7  weeks  old _ $5.00 

Berkshire  and  Chester,  7  weeks  old _ $5.00 

8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.50 

Also  few  Chester  Whites  6  to  7  weeks  old  $6.00,  ana 
some  Jersey  Red  Durocs  7  weeks  old  $6.00.  sold 
C.O.D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  No  charge 
for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  kind  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  ana 
then  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
your  money. 

6-7  wks.  old,  $4.75  ea. ;  8-10  wks.  old,  $5.00  ea. 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

M1SHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

MISHAWUN  ROAD,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


HAVING  DECIDED 

to  quit  farming,  will  sell  my  entire  dairy  herd. 

ERNEST  CANN1FF,  Cedar  Cr«.t  Farm,  CATSKILL,  M.  »• 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

How  to  Get  Your  Refund  on  the  Gasoline  Tax-- County  Notes 

Fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  Cold  nights 


FARMERS  using  gasoline  for  any 
purpose  except  for  motor  vehicles  used 
on  the  highway  do  not  pay  a  gasoline  tax. 
The  state  will  refund  all  taxes  paid  on 
gasoline  used  by  anybody  for  any  purpose 
except  for  motor  vehicles  using  the  high¬ 
way.  BUT— 

You  must  pay  the  tax  on  all  the  gaso¬ 
line  you  buy  and  get  a  rebate  from  the 
state  afterwards. 

How  to  Get  the  Rebate 

1.  Get  a  receipt  or  sales  slip  when  you 
buy  gasoline  showing  who  sold  it  to  you, 
the  date  and  the  quantity.  If  you  don’t 
you  will  be  out  of  luck. 

No  rebates  will  be  allowed  unless  sales 
slips  are  attached  to  your  claim. 

2.  Wait  until  June  15th  and  then  apply 
to  your  gasoline  dealer  for  a  refund 
blank.  If  he  has  none,  write  to  State  Tax 
Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.  and  they  will 
be  forwarded  to  you  without  charge. 

3.  Do  not  send  in  claims  for  rebates 
oftener  than  once  a  month  and  do  not 
let  claims  for  more  than  three  months 
accumulate  before  sending  them  in. 

4.  Fill  out  the  blanks  according  to  the 
directions  printed  on  them  and  forward 
to  the  address  given  on  the  blank. 

Note  Carefully 

Gasoline  consumed  by  tractors  used  for 
farm  purposes,  even  though  they  use  the 
highway  in  going  from  one  part  of  the 
farm  to  another,  is  not  taxed  and  can  be 
put  in  your  claim  for  rebate. 

If  you  sell  or  give  any  gasoline  to  a 
neighbor  you  cannot  get  a  rebate  on  it 
although  you  do  not  use  it  for  a  motor 
vehicle  operated  on  the  highways.  If  you 
give  your  neighbor  a  slip  with  your  name 
and  address,  the  date  and  the  amount 
you  sell  to  him  on  it,  and  your  neighbor 
uses  the  gasoline  for  some  purpose  that 
is  entitled  to  exemption,  your  neighbor 
can  fill  out  a  refund  blank,  attaching  the 
slip  you  give  him  as  a  voucher. 

You  cannot  get  a  refund  on  gasoline  un¬ 
til  you  have  actually  used  it,  no  matter 
if  you  intend  to  use  it  for  some  exempted 
purpose  or  not.  These  instructions  do 
not  apply  to  dealers  in  gasoline.  If  you 
are  a  dealer,  write  to  the  Tax  Depart¬ 
ment,  Albany,  for  instructions. 


Westchester  County  Grange 
Has  Thirtieth  Anniversary 

THE  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  Yorktown  Grange,  No. 
862  was  recently  held  in  the  Grange  Hall 
at  Yorktown  Heights,  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  This  is  the  first  Grange  in 
Westchester  County.  It  was  organized  by 
Deputy  A.  E.  Hall  of  Amenia,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.  on  December  30th,  1898 
with  24  charter  members,  nine  of  whom 
are  living.  Of  the  first  officers  there  are 
living  the  Overseer,  Lecturer,  Steward, 
Assistant  Steward,  Ceres  and  Lady  As¬ 
sistant  Steward;  two  of  whom,  the  Over¬ 
seer,  James  N.  Strang,  and  the  Lecturer, 
Floyd  Q.  White,  served  as  the  second  and 
third  masters. 

This  Grange,  like  many  others,  has  had 
its  “ups  and  downs”  but  never  closed  its 
doors.  It  has  endeavored  to  benefit  its 
members  and  also  be  an  elevating  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  community.  It  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Putnam  and  Westches¬ 
ter  Patrons  Fire  Relief  Association,  one 
of  the  strongest  insurance  companies  of 
its  kind  in  the  state  today.  It  has  carried 
on  co-operative  buying  and  selling  by 
which  its  members  have  benefitted  to  a 
large  extent.  It  owns  its  hall,  is  free  of 
debt  and  in  a  thriving  condition.  It  can 
look  with  pride  on  having  had  as  Brothers 
Prof.  James  E.  Rice  (a  Charter  Member), 
Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson,  John  J.  Dillon,  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Collingwood,  Enos  Lee,  former 
president  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  and  Past  Master  Strang, 
who  has  served  his  town  fourteen  years 
as  supervisor.  It  can  boast  of  11  Past 
Masters  all  living  except  the  first,  and  at 
a  recent  initiation  six  of  them  were  seat- 
ed  at  the  Master’s  left. 

The  entertainment  of  the  evening  was 
in  charge  of  the  Charter  Members.  Papers 
were  read  giving  the  history  of  the 
Grange,  the  Insurance  Company,  the  Co¬ 
operative  Association  and  the  community 
in  general.  Past  Master,  Charles  W.  For¬ 
man  entertained  the  members  in  his  usual 
Pleasing  manner,  after  which,  four  scenes 
^presenting  the  first  four  degrees  of  the 
order  were  presented.  A  birthday  cake 
with  thirty  lighted  candles  was  presented 
by  the  first  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs. 
John  A.  Barnes.  A  chronicle  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Grange  composed  by 
Past  Master  Floyd  Q.  White  was  read 


by  Mrs.  Albert  Lee,  and  poetry  composed 
by  the  present  Master,  Arthur  C.  Dun¬ 
ning  by  Mrs.  James  C.  Fowler.  Mrs. 
James  N.  Strang  sang  an  original  solo 
entitled  “Then  and  Now.”  At  the  close 
of  the  entertainment  refreshments  were 
served. 


Farmers’  Meetings 

A  NUMBER  of  meetings  of  interest  to 
farmers  are  scheduled  for  the  near 
future.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  be  held  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York  City,  on 
Wednesday,  June  4.  A  tour  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  connection  with  the  meeting, 
which  will  leave  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  2, 
proceeding  to  Niagara  Falls  and  then  to 
the  Randleigh  Farm  at  Lockport;  then  to 
Albany  and  from  there  to  New  York  by 
boat.  Following  the  annual  meeting,  the 


Jersey  breeders  will  visit  Twin  Oaks 
Farm  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  and  a  Jersey 
sale  at  Morristown  on  June  5.  They  will 
then  go  to  Washington  for  a  two  day 
visit,  including  a  visit  to  the  government 
farm  at  Beltsville,  Md. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein 
Friesian  Association  is  scheduled  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia, 
June  4th  and  5th.  June  4,  is  designated 
as  open  forum  day  when  delegates  to  the 
convention  will  discuss  a  number  of 
topics  of  interest  to  breeders  of  Hol- 
steins. 

The  annual  country  life  rally  for  Long 
Island  will  be  held  at  the  Farmingdale 
State  School  of  Agriculture  on  June  8th. 
In  addition  to  a  program  there  will  be  an 
exhibit  and  demonstration  of  modern 
farm  equipment. 

New  Jersey  is  having  its  annual  field 
day  at  the  Experiment  Station  on  June 
12.  In  addition  to  a  farm  machinery  ex¬ 
hibit  most  of  the  College  staff  will  be 
available  to  discuss  individual  problems 
of  those  who  attend. 

Pennsylvania  is  having  its  Farmers’ 
Field  Day  at  the  State  College  on  June 
20.  The  principal  speaker  will  be  E.  B. 
Dorsett  Master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  not  left  out  so 
far  as  meetings  are  concerned.  Probably 
the  most  important  will  be  the  Third 
National  4-H  Club  camp  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  from  June  19  to  25.  Outstanding 
4-H  Club  members  from  each  state  have 
been  selected  to  take  this  trip.  More  than 
two  thousand  New  York  State  boys  and 
girls  are  expected  to  attend  the  Junior 
Field  Days  at  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  on  June  26th  and  28th. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Chautauqua  County  — I  have  been 
watching  the  weather  for  the  past  two 
months  and  find  that  in  April  we  had 
fourteen  rainy  days  and  sixteen  days 
when  it  did  not  rain,  while  for  the  first 
nineteen  days  of  May  we  have  had 
twelve  rainy  days  and  only  seven  when 
it  did  not  rain.  Most  of  the  rains  have 
been  so  heavy  that  the  ground  is  not  fit 
to  work  on  at  any  time.  At  this  date 
practically  no  crops  are  in  and  very  little 
plowing  has  been  done.  Meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  look  good  but  the  cattle  “punch 
up”  the  pastures  badly.  A  miniature  cy¬ 
clone  ripped  up  Elton  Turney’s  barn 
somewhat  last  Thursday  morning.— 
A.  J.  N. 

Cattaraugus  County  — C  h  a  i  r  m  e  n 

of  committees  arranging  for  the  Farmers’ 
Annual  Picnic  in  Little  Valley,  June  29 
are:  J.  C.  Griffith,  concessions;  Charles 


Watkins,  grounds;  E.  A.  Stelley,  parade; 
Homer  French,  milk  bar;  Raymond  Stout, 
baseball;  N.  E.  Fuller,  other  sports;  J.  F. 
Crowley,  music;  L.  G.  Quackenbush,  pub¬ 
licity;  Mrs.  Ella  Finch,  juvenile;  Mrs. 
Charles  Watkins,  dramatics ;  Mrs.  George 
Leach,  rest  tent;  E.  C.  Cleveland,  horse 
races;  Mabel  Young,  badges;  C.  N.  Ab¬ 
bey,  beauty  contest,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  county  press,  each  selecting  a 
winners  from  his  community.  Auto  sales¬ 
men  in  new  spick  and  span  cars  will  es¬ 
cort  the  winners  from  which  Miss  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County  will  be  chosen  in  front 
of  grand  stand  by  popular  vote  amid 
cheers  of  thousands. — M.  M.  S. 

Tioga  County — Government  Inspector 
William  J.  McKensie,  came  to  Owego  re¬ 
cently  and  looked  over  several  parcels  of 
land  for  a  U.  S.  Airport  but  as  yet  none 
has  been  decided  upon.  Up  to  this  date 


the  rain  has  continued  at  least  on  every 
other  day.  During  a  recent  severe  rain 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  fierce  wind, 
silos  were  blown  over,  also  large  trees 
and  some  buildings  were  partly  removed 
off  their  foundations.  There  has  been  an 
unusual  amount  of  high  winds  this  spring 
and  several  disastrous  fires,  caught  from 
sparks  of  passing  trains,  which  in  some 
cases  set  fire  to  buildings  which  were 
consumed.  About  250  people  attended  the 
reception  given  to  the  new  pastor  and 
wife  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Newark 
Valley.  The  main  feature  of  the  evening 
was  the  burning  of  the  note  of  indebted¬ 
ness  of  51,600.  The  amount  of  over  $11,000 
with  which  the  church  was  encumbered 
has  all  been  cleared  up  in  about  10  years. 

The  State  has  purchased  its  first  piece 
of  idle  land  for  reforestation  but  not  in 
our  county.  There  is  considerable  land 
here  which  is  not  being  used  and  the 
owners  would  be  pleased  to  sell  it  for  that, 
or  any  other  legitimate  purpose. 

F.  G.  Morse  of  Ithaca  spoke  to  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Tioga  County  Farm  Bureau  on  the 
“Long-time  Dairy  Improvement  Project.” 
It  was  suggested  that  a  Dairy  Field  Day 
be  substituted  for  the  annual  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  Picnic  and  was  tentatively 
decided  that  it  shall  be  held  on  Saturday, 
June  29  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Petzold.  Mr. 
Petzold  and  Farm  Bureau  manager,  A.  R. 
Blanchard  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  make  up  the  program. 

The  pool  of  wool  was  on  Saturday, 
May  18  in  Owego  at  the  Erie  R.  R.  Sta¬ 
tion;  wool  to  be  shipped  to  a  Boston  firm 
who  will  have  charge  of  the  grading  and 
sales.  This  service  is  only  l%c  a  pound. 
The  late  pool  of  wool  will  be  the  last 
week  in  July. — C.  A.  B. 

Chenango  County — It  has  rained  so 
constantly  here  all  through  April  and 
most  of  this  month  so  far,  that  little  has 
been  done  on  the  farms.  Early  peas  are 
up  and  a  very  few  oats  have  been  sowed 
but  most  of  the  ground  is  too  wet  to 
work.  Hay  is  scarce  and  high,  conse¬ 
quently  some  stock  has  been  turned  out, 
though  pastures  are  not  fit.  Everything 
needs  sunshine  including  weather-tired 
dispositions. — M.  M.  H. 

Saratoga  County — The  continued  rains 
are  preventing  sowing  of  oats  and  corn 
planting.  Very  few  gardens  have  been 
even  plowed,  only  a  few  high  pieces  of 
land  have  oats  sown.  Annual  school  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  May  7.  Nearly  every  dis¬ 
trict  near  here  has  the  same  officers  and 
the  centralization  idea  seems  to  be  gain¬ 
ing  favor.  Hard  winds  and  rains  on  May 
16  blew  down  trees  and  held  up  work 
again.  Sheep  sheering  is  about  finished. 
Wool  is  going  down  in  price,  about  35c 
at  present.  Eggs  are  28c,  butter  48c. 


with  light  frosts. — Mrs.  L.  W.  P. 

Sullivan  County— Very  little  garden 
has  been  planted  as  yet,  as  the  weather 
remains  too  cold.  Potatoes  bring  $1.00  a 
bushel,  butter,  42c  to  45c  a  pound,  eggs 
28c  and  30c  a  dozen.  Calves  are  selling  at 
a  reasonable  price,  pigs  from  $4  to  $5 
each.  The  Jefferson  dinner  was  held  at 
Hotel  Flagre  at  Fallsburg  on  May  15. 
Over  500  democrats  were  present.  M.  J. 

Tune  In  On  WGY 

N  the  regular  agricultural 
program  on  WGY,  Decoration 
Day,  May  30,  E.  R.  Eastman,  Edi¬ 
tor  of  American  Agriculturist 
will  give  Memorial  Day  readings 
from  the  great  poets  with  special 
reference  to  the  American  Farm¬ 
er  and  the  Civil  War. 


McGibbon,  postmaster  at  Liberty  passed 
away  in  a  New  York  hospital.  He  had 
many  friends.  Court  is  being  held  at 
Monticello  and  many  cases  have  been 
tried. — P.  E. 


Associated  Gas  &  Electric 
Buys  Large  Up-State 
Property 

HE  Associated  Gas  &  Electric  in¬ 
terests  have  acquired  large  up-State 
New  York  public  utilities  properties 
from  the  Empire  Power  Corporation, 
which  is  controlled  by  Ellis  Phillips 
and  his  associates.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  price  paid  by  the  Associated  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  over  $100,000,000. 

Included  in  the  group  acquired  by 
the  Associated  Gas  &  Electric  are  the 
Lockport  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  International  Power  &  Transmis¬ 
sion  Company,  Central  New  York  Util¬ 
ities  and  subsidiaries,  the  New  York 
Central  Electric  Corporation,  the  Em¬ 
pire  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  the  El¬ 
mira  Water,  Light  &  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric 
Corporation  and  the  Mohawk  Valley 
Company. 

The  only  companies  retained  by  Mr. 
Phillips  are  the  Long  Island  Lighting 
Company  and  its  subsidiaries  which 
operate  on  Long  Island. 


FISHK1LL  FARMS 

consign  to 

Brentwood  National  Sale 

at  Commercial  Museum 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

June  6-7,  1929 

C.  S.  F.  LADY  INKA 
NORMI,  No.  567442. 

Born  October  8,  1919.  Produced  at 
6  yrs.,  8  mos.,  17  days,  16,073.6  lbs. 
milk  and  630.81  lbs.  butter  in  365 
days,  Class  C. 

FISHKILL  MAY 
COLANTHA  INKA,  No.  915077. 

Born  December  20,  1922.  Produced  at 
3  yrs.,  4  mos.,  0  days,  10,848.9  lbs. 
milk  and  432.29  lbs.  butter  in  365 
days.  Class  C. 

FISHKILL  COLANTHA 
INKA  DeKOL,  No.  1000705. 

Born  February  19,  1925.  Produced  at 
2  yrs.,  10  mos.,  5  days,  12,194.1  lbs. 
milk  and  527.40  lbs.  butter  in  365 
days. 

FISHKILL  INKA  MAID 
DeKOL,  No.  1000708. 

Heifer,  born  March  2,  1925. 

FISHKILL  ALBANY 
COLANTHA  DeKOL,  No.  1189883 

Heifer,  born  September  18,  1927. 

FISHKILL  COLANTHA 
AAGGIE,  No.  1271168. 

Heifer,  born  August  1,  1928. 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner. 

Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


To  Our  Betty  Girls 

OVER  one  thousand  of  our  little  girls  in  the  A.  A.  family  are  determin¬ 
ed  to  make  real  cooks  of  themselves.  They  are  doing  this  with  the 
help  of  theii  mothers  and  with  the  Betty  recipes  in  the  A.A.  course  for 
little  cooks.  Think  what  this  will  mean  for  happier  future  homes  in  a 
thousand  families!  Scrapbooks  have  been  sent  on  request  to  a  thousand 
of  these  little  girls.  In  these  scrapbooks  the  first  two  pages  have  been 
pasted.  The  rest  have  to  be  cut  out  by  the  girls  themselves  from  the  page 
copy  appearing  about  once  a  month  in  American  Agriculturist.  The  first 
page  to  be  cut  and  pasted  in  the  scrapbook  appears  on  page  7  of  the  May 
18th  issue  of  American  Agriculturist.  We  hope  that  every  little  girl  who 
has  these  books  will  be  sure  to  cut  and  paste  in  every  page  and  what  is 
more  important  still,  will  try  the  recipes  and  follow  the  directions. 

If  you  do  we  will  promise  that  you  will  be  good  cooks  at  the  end  of 
two  years.  We  will  also  promise  to  give  every  girl  who  completes  the 
course,  a  beautiful  certificate  which  you  will  prize  all  of  your  life.  The 
beauty  of  the  course  is  that  any  girl  can  start  at  any  time,  as  we  will 
furnish  reprints  of  the  recipes  that  have  already  been  printed.  If  you  or 
your  mother  are  interested,  send  ten  cents  to  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  to  cover  the  cost  of  mailing  the  scrapbook. 
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BABY 


CHICKS 


New  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free 

Special  low  prices  for  our  early*maturmg  stock. 


Grade  A . 

Special  Matings.. 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

$12.00 

14.00 


S.  C.  R.  I. 
REDS 

$15.00 
17.00 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

$16.00 
is. on 


WHITE 
WYANDOTTE 

$1S.00 

20.00 


Prices  are  per  hundred.  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks. 


Here:  Nearly  Everyone  Raises 
'  Full  Blooded  “AMERICAN”  Quality  Chicks 

Write  now  for  our  new  low  prices.  Your  opportunity  to 
get  our  special  flock  mating  chicks  at  utility  prices.  Chicks 
shipped  C.  O.  D.  Catalogue  and  prices  on  request.  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  15  breeds.  Write  noiv. 

American  Chickeries,  Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


National  “Superbred”  Chicks 

100,000  CHICKS  FOR  DELIVERY  IN  JUNE 

’  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns  . . $5.75  $11.00  $52.50  $100.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds .  6.75  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Light  Mixed — $9.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed— $10.00  per  100. 

Also  White  Wyandottes,  Black  and  White  Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Blue  Andalusians. 
Send  for  our  Catalog  and  price  list.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Member  Inter¬ 
national  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MIFFLINTOWN,  PENNA, 


Buy 


C.M.L. 


chicks  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  chicks  from  the  average  Hatchery, 
but  our  Quality  is  far  superior.  For  many  years  we  have  specialized  in 
Barrons.  We  import  direct  from  England.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed  Prepaid  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  S  C  Wh.  Leghorns . $3.00  $6.00  $11.00  $52.50  $100.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rooks;  Wh.  Wyandottes  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.25  6.50  12.00  57.50 

\11  stock  carefully  selected  for  size  and  health.  C.  M.  L.  chicks  mature  early 
to  please  you.  Better  chicks  cannot  he  had  at  these  low  prices, 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  BOX  40, 


110.00 

and  are  sure 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 
.  ELIZABETHTOWN,  N.  Y. 


are  bred  to  make  money  ior  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world  s  best  -v 
and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as-Tancred,  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Darnels,  ' •’ 
Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientihcally/^ 
and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  . 
:  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association,  bend  now 
Poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits.  ^  ^ 

F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  Bo*  44  Fasrport,  N.  Y.^r 't 


BABY  CHICKS 


100%  Arrival. 

White  I/Cghorns . 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds. 

Heavy  Mixed . . . 

Light  Mixed . 

I’ekin  Ducklings . 

Mixed  Ducklings . 


25  50  100  500 

$2.75  $5.25  $8.00  $37.50 
$3.25  6.25  10.00  47.50 

2.75  5.25  8.00  37.50 

2.50  4.75  7.00  32.50 

7.50  14.50  28.00 

6.50  13.00  25.00 


John  Shadel  Hatchery  MRcAf c lx6' il 


Pennsylvania  Co-Operative 
Leghorn  Farms 

Breeding  COCKERELS  with  RECORDS  to  303  EGGS. 
PURE  TANCRED-HOLLYWOOD-BARRON  STRAINS 
White  Leghorns — Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns — QUALITY 
EXTRAORDINARY  —  PRICE  WAY  DOWN  — SHIP 
G.  O.  D.  Get  our  prices  quick. 

Pennsylvania  Co-Operative  Leghorn  Farms, 

Box  314  Grampian,  Pa. 


T>  A  DV  fUirW^  ORDER  DIRECT  from 
DAD  I  V^niv^IVij  this  ad.  and  save  time. 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns..  $2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $39.00  $75.00 
Anconas  &  Black  Leghorns  2.25  4.25  8.00  39.00  75.00 

White  &  Barred  Itocks .  2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95.00 

Col.  W.van.  &  R.  I.  Reds2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.00  3.50  6.50  30.00  57.50 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
Hatchery  Chicks  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
For  Greater  Profit  Port  Trevorton,  Penna.  Box  A 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


BABY 


THIS  IS  MY 
IITH  YEAR  OF 
EXPERIENCE 


CHIX 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks .  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed . -  2.25  4.00  7.00 


These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flock.  100%.  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices. 


FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No.  120 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 

200,000  CHICKS  1929 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY 
thite  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  &  Tancred  Strains”$2.75  $5.00  $9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

d.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

rollers,  Heavy  Breeds.  .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

rollers,  Light  Breeds .  2. §0  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

rder  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Circular  free. 

HE  VALLEY  HATCHERY*^,  e%No-p;. 


BRED  TO  LAY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks;  White  Leghorns!  $10.00  per  hundred  for 
May  and  June  deliveries,  25  chicks  $2.75 ;  50  chicks  $5.25. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Milford, Del. 


R  SINGLE  COMB  n  Vt.  Certified;  Tested  free 

HODE  ISLAND  REDO  ^soo'^hens^PuiMs'; 

Started  Chicks:  3000  Baby  Chicks  weekly:  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  AlO,  HARTLAND,  VT. 


With  the  A.  A. 

POULTRY 

FARMER. 


Reducing  Chick  Losses  in 
New  Jersey 

EARLY  in  the  spring  of  1928  the 
New  Jersey  State  College  started 
a  statewide  campaign  to  reduce  baby 
chick  losses.  The  following  seven  points 
were  emphasized  in  letters  to  over  1400 
poultrymen  who  enrolled  for  the  cam¬ 
paign: 


1.  Hatch  or  buy  chicks  early.  Fig¬ 
ures  secured  by  the  College  show  that 
chicks  hatched  before  May  15,  produce 
75  eggs  during  the  first  six  months  of 
laying.  Those  hatched' after  May  15, 
hatch  only  68  eggs  for  the  same  period. 

2.  Keep  brooder  house  clean.  The 
following  recommendations  were  made: 
(a.)  Scrape  the  floor  to  remove  all  ac¬ 
cumulated  droppings  and  litter,  (b.) 
Sweep  ceiling,  wall,  and  floor  to  remove 
accumulated  dirt  and  dust,  (c)  Scrub 
floor,  side  walls,  and  window  sills  with 
hot  lye  solution.  (This  solution  is  made 
by  adding  1  pound  of  lye  to  40  gallons 
of  water),  (d.)  Clean  all  brooding 
equipment  (water  fountains,  feed  hop¬ 
pers,  etc.)  the  same  as  you  do  your 
brooder  house,  (e.)  After  the  house  is 
thoroughly  dry,  spray  it,  using  an  ap¬ 
proved  disinfectant.  It  is  also  advised 
to  clean  brooder  houses  weekly,  includ¬ 
ing  the  removal  of  all  litter  and  replac¬ 
ing  with  fresh.  Water  fountains  and 
feed  hoppers  were  cleaned  daily. 

3.  Provide  clean  range,  or  close  con¬ 
finement.  Clean  range  was  defined  as 
ground  on  which  no  chicks  have  been 
raised  for  at  least  one  year  and  where 
no  poultry  manure  had  been  scattered 
for  at  least  two  years.  A  contaminated 
soil  is  a  source  of  coccidiosis  and  worm 
infestation.  Where  clean  range  was  not 
advisable,  confinement  brooding  v/as 
recommended.  Confinement  brooding  is 
explained  in  vol.  15,  no.  6  in  Hints  To 
Poultrymen,  entitled,  “Rearing  Pullets 
in  Confinement”,  which  is  published  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  College. 

4.  Keep  chicks  separate  from  old 
hens.  In  almost  every  flock  there  are 
some  layers  that  carry  coccidiosis  and 
intestinal  worms. 


5.  Build  a  screened  manure  pit.  The 

common  fly  is  a  source  of  worm  infes¬ 
tation  and  screened  manure  pit  keeps 
the  flies  from  the  poultry  manure. 

6.  Put  wire  mesh  under  the  roosts 
to  keep  chickens  off  the  dropping  board. 
Droppings  are  a  source  of  spread  of 
coccidiosis  and  1%  inch  wire  mesh 
placed  underneath  the  roosts,  prevent 
the  birds  from  coming  in  contact  with 
them. 

7.  Clean  dropping  boards  daily  and 
put  the  droppings  in  a  screened  manure 
pit.  The  New  Jersey  State  College  of 
Agriculture  has  followed  up  to  find  out 
the  results  secured  from  this  campaign. 
Reports  secured  from  230  poultrymen 
showed  a  chick  mortality  of  18.6% 
which  is  encouraging  when  compared 
with  the  estimated  mortality  for  the 
state  of  25%.  It  was  also  interesting 
to  note  that  those  poultrymen  follow¬ 
ing  all  seven  points  of  the  campaign 
lost  only  14.2%  of  their  chickens.  An¬ 
other  group  which  followed  only  the 
first  four  points  of  the  campaign  lost 
17.2%  of  the  chicks  and  the  third 
group  who  followed  only  one  or  two 
points  lost  20%  of  their  chicks.  The 
campaign  in  New  Jersey  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  this  season. 


Killing  Lice  With  Tobacco 

IN  our  opinion  the  use  of  a  Black  Leaf 
40  for  treating  lice  will  grow  rapidly 
because  of  the  great  saving  in  labor. 
It  is  no  small  task  to  catch  the  in¬ 
dividuals  in  a  large  flock  and  treat 
them  with  powder. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  published  some 
information  about  this  method  which 
came  from  a  source  that  we  believed 
to  be  reliable.  Since  the  article  appear¬ 
ed  we  have  been  told  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  not  entirely  correct  and 
that  Black  Leaf  40  is  relatively  non- 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Paint  the  Roosts 


The  Easy  Way 

to  Kill  Lice 

on  Poultry 


No  matter  how  big 
the  flock  or  how 
lousy,  only  a  small 
paint  brush,  a  can 
of  "Black  Leaf  40” 
and  a  few  minutes 
time  for  "painting” 
it  on  top  of  the 
roosts  are  required 
to  rid  an  entire 
flock  of  body-lice. 
Do  away  with  old 
laborious  and  disagreeable  methods  of 
dusting,  dipping  and  greasing! 

Just  Paint  the  Roosts 
with  “Black  Leaf  40” 

About  a  half  hour  before  fowls  perch, 
"paint”  “Black  Leaf  40”  on  top  of 
roosts.  When  fowls  perch  upon  roosts 
that  have  been  so  "painted”,  fumes  are 
slowly  released  that  permeate  the  feath¬ 
ers,  killing  the  lice.  The  treatment  is 
so  easy,  effective  and  cheap  that  poul¬ 
try  owners  need  never  be  bothered  by 
lice  on  their  flocks.  Think  of  the  time, 
labor  and  expense  that  this  method  saves! 
There  is  no  individual  handling  of  fowls. 

“Black  Leaf  40”  is  sold 
by  poultry  supply  dealers, 
$1.25  size  treats  100 
feet  of  roost.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated  Louisville,  Ky. 


WORKS  WHILE  CHICKENS  ROOST 


Baby  Chicks 


FINGER  LAKE  REGION 
BABY  CHICKS 

with  an  official  record.  Ask  for  our 
Baby  Chick  Book  describing  our  Pedi- 
*x~-rr\  greed  Cornell  Chicles  from  stock  that 
)  cx  lias  laid  from  200  to  312  eggs  in 
rs\  tjlejr  j)Uuet  j-ear  anc}  mated  to  breed¬ 
ers  that  have  averaged  over  200  eggs 
in  their  pullet  year.  Also  describes 
our  114,000  egg  hatchery  with  22 
years’  experience  in  hatching  Baby  Chicks.  Leghorns, 
lteds.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  and  Giants. 
The  home  of  better  Chicks  at  lower  cost. 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  CO., 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


n  A  n  V  ruifizc  hatched  by  the 

UilU  X  $L1.  lA’UJtVS  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buif 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $16.00  per  100;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $17.00  per  100;  Giants  $20.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00  per  100;  Light  Broil¬ 
ers  $10.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


Reduced  Chick  Prices 

?ln  effect  June  to  October  25  50  100  500  lOOOf 

(Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns..$2. 50  $5.00  $10  $47.50  $  90 L 
(Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds  3.00  6.00  12  57.50  1107 
^Wyandottes,  Orpingtons..  .  3.25  6.50  13  62.50 
Light  Assorted  9c.  Heavy  Assorted  10c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

1LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tiffin,  Ohio[ 


Breed  squabs  and 
make  money.  *  oo,a 
by  millions  atbigner 
prices  than 
chickens.  Write 
at  once  totV^o 
free  books  tell¬ 
ing  bo^  to  do 

■  -  — -  — -  —  — - it.  One  is  48 

pages  printed  in  colors.other  32  pages.  Ask  for  Books  3  ano  . 
Yon  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab  com¬ 
pany,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massa* 
ch  usettS*  Established^  years.  Reference,  any  bank* 


Get  our  circular  of  a  Tan- 
cred  Strain  Single  Comb 
BUYING  ,->A  White  Leghorns.  Every 
«  x  chick  hatched  from  our 
LEGHORN'  own  breeders.  Y e 
■'  guarantee  satisfaction. 

ADRIAN  DeNEEF.SodUS.N.Y- 


Before 


CHICK 


CHICKS  8% c 

CLASS  A  CHICKS  at  low  prices,  also  pullets.  Special 
discounts.  Several  varieties.  No  money  down.  r|J  ,o 
live  arrival ;  postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R  2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

$33;  EGGS  $14; 100 
•  Duck  News”  l'loe’ 

ROY  PARDEE, 
Islip,  L.  !■.  N. 


DUCKLINGS 


prices  for  breeding  Turkeys. 
Geese,  Ducks.  guinea* 
Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list,  riuiv 

STOCK  FARM.  TELFORD,  PA. 


SPECIAL  FALL 


\ 
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mm 

It’s  Cheaper  To  Buy; 
Why  Bother  To  Build? 

Positively,  you  can  buy  Brooder  Houses, 
Colony  Houses  and  Laying  Houses  from  us 
for  less  than  it  would  cost  you  to  build.  Ap¬ 
proved  designs;  kiln-dried  lumber;  skilled 
workmanship.  The  8x8  ft.  “Amherst”  house 
shown  above  $45.00. 

FREE  CATALOG  shows  many  types  of 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Houses,  Babbit  Hutches 
and  Dog  Kennels.  Write  today. 

Ef  vniTwr  rn  9?  Depot  street, 
.  I*.  IUUJTVj  LU.  Randolph,  Mass. 


rmrif?  with  vim 

VllIvIllJ  and  vigor 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  years  experi¬ 
ence,  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  at  the  following  prices: 

PRICES  FOR  JUNE  AND  JULY 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  9c  each — $  80.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  9c  “  80.00  “  1000 

Barred  Rocks . 10c  “  90.00  “  1000 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds . 12c  “  110.00  “  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 12c  “  110.00  “  1000 

H.  B.  Mixed .  9c  "  80.00  “  1000 

L.  B.  Mixed .  8c  “  70.00  “  1000 

$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY 

LIVERPOOL,  PA. 


8 


WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

EACH— F.  O.  B. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

ORDER  NOW  for  July  Delivery 
10%  DEPOSIT  BOOKS  YOUR  ORDER 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

DEPT.  G,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


$1 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


9™ 


BARGAIN  PRICES— SAFE  DELIVERY  50  100  500 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns — Anconas . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Bd.  Rocks— S.C.  Reds— R.C.  Reds. .....  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes— Blk.  Minorcas . .  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Columbian  Wyandottes — Jersey  Giants.10.00  18.00 
Finest  State  Inspected  Stock — Catalog  Free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


PENNA. 


CHICKS 


“State 
Supervised1 

Flocks  Inspected  by  officials  from 
the  1’enna.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.. I  Ic  ea. 
Bd.  Rocks  &  Blk.  Minorcas.l2c  ea. 
S.C. Reds  14c.  Assorted  8c  &  9c  ea. 

$lbooksorder.  100%  live  del.  guar¬ 
anteed.  Our  19th  yr.  Catalogue  free 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  Box  80,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

FROM  A  HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN.  Three  years  blood 
tested  for  white  diarrhea  and  under  State  supervision. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Moderately  priced.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

BYRON  PEPPER  &  SONS 

BOX  11,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


Klines  Barred  Rocks 

-  Healthy  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Prompt  del.  C.O.D.  $10.00-100.  $90.00- 
1,000.  Write  or  wire. 

S.  W.  Kline,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


JUNE  PRICES  <00  500  1000 

s.  C.  White  Leghorns . .!$  8.00  $37.50  $75.00 

Barron  &  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed  $8.  Heavy  Mixed  $9.  Our  chicks  are 
Properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all 
breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville, 
Pa.  R.  D.  No.  2.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . $  8.50  $40.00  $75.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  45.00  90.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8.50  40.00  75.00 

Light  Mixed  $7.00.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  stock. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  51 


w 


•  YCKOFF  and  BARRON  STRAIN,  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  for  June  9c  each;  $80  per  1000.  Prepaid  ana 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  19th  year.  Circular  free. 
$1.00  books  order.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY, 
Box  W,  Liverpool,  Pa, 


( Continued  from,  Opposite  Page) 
volatile  and  that  there  is  no  danger  to 
anyone  who  handles  it.  The  treatment 
consists  merely  in  painting  the  top  side 
of  the  roosts  with  undiluted  Black  Leaf 
40  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  running  feet  of  roost.  If  the 
roosts  are  dusty,  clean  them  off  be- 
for  applying  the  material  and  leave  the 
ventilators  or  windows  open  at  the 
front  of  the  house,  but  shut  the  ven¬ 
tilators  behind  the  roosts.  The  lice  are 
killed  from  the  fumes  of  the  material 
which  penetrates  the  feathers  of  the 
hens  during  the  night.  The  effect  of  one 
application  lasts  several  days,  but  if 
found  necessary,  a  second  application 
can  be  made  in  about  ten  days  after 
the  first  treatment. 


The  Delaware  State  Poultry 
Show  Supported  By  State 
Legislature 

THE  Delaware  State  Legislature  has 
appropriated  $1200.00  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  support 
of  the  Delaware  State  Poultry  Show 
for  the  next  two  years.  This  show 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  Delaware 
State  Poultry  Association  will  be 
staged  at  Milford,  Delaware,  December 
3,  4,  and  5. 

The  Delaware  State  Poultry  Show 
is  more  than  a  show.  It  is  in  reality  a 
great  poultry  institute.  Educational 
features  are  given  prominence  in  every 
department  and  the  evening  lectures 
are  always  well  attended. 

State  aid  will  make  it  possible  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  scope  of  the  lecture  program 
and  add  other  educational  exhibits.  4-H 
clubs  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
display  their  birds  and  a  Junior  judg¬ 
ing  contest  will  be  conducted. 


Quality  More  Important 
Than  Price 

THE  matter  of  determining  the  price 
to  pay  for  chicks  should  be  based 
on  the  relative  cost  of  the  respective 
pullets  when  matured.  The  fuel,  labor 
and  feed  cost  required  to  grow  a  pul¬ 
let  capable  of  laying  125  eggs  are  just 
as  heavy  as  the  same  costs  to  rear 
the  pullet  capable  of  laying  175  eggs 
or  even  more.  We  can  readily  see  that 
a  cost  of  5  cents  more  per  chick  would 
increase  the  cost  of  the  mature  pullet 
15  cents.  At  3  cents  apiece  for  market 
eggs,  this  difference  would  be  made  up 
by  an  increase  in  production  of  5  eggs 
per  bird.  The  quality  of  the  breeding 
stock  and  not  the  price  of  the  chicks 
should  determine  the  source  from  which 
chicks  are  to  he  purchased. 


Crowding  Chicks  Unprofitable — Dis¬ 
astrous  results  in  the  way  of  heavy 
losses  of  chicks  are  likely  to  follow 
when  one  overestimates  brooder  house 
capacity.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  allow 
a  square  foot  of  floor  space  to  every 
three  chicks.  In  fact,  giving  the 
chicks  more  room  than  this  would  be 
advantageous,  especially  in  early  sea¬ 
son  when  chicks  must  be  closely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  house. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  heavy  laying  strains  of  Barred 
Rocks  and  Reds— $9.00.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns— $7.50.  Mixed  $7.50.  Prepaid. 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 

Sunny  side  Hatchery,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Purebred  blood  tested 
free  range  breeders, 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  8c\ 
Hocks,  Beds,  10c;  Wy¬ 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  lie;  Black  Giants, 
16c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 
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From  Special  Mating  Imported  Barron  White  Leghorns 

This  Superb  Mating  consists  of  350  Yearling  hens,  imported  from  TOM  BARRON,  of  England. 

The  hens  weigh  not  less  than  4%  pounds  and  up  to  6  pounds,  and  produce  better  than  250  eggs  per  year,  per  hen 

BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS  FROM  THE  WORLD’S  BEST  STRAINS 

14  varieties.  Matings  sired  by  pure-bred  Males  from  the  World’s  finest  Trapnestcd  Egg  Strains.  Dams  of  high 
production,  250  to  302  egg  lines.  Park's,  Burroughs,  Fishel,  Sheppard.  Dustin,  Pape  and  others  of  similar 
famous  breeding. 

I  Guarantee  Satisfaction  and  give  you  personal  service.  Prices  reasonable.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Ref;  Commercial  Bank,  Dun  or  Bradstreet. 

PRICES  EFFECTIVE  JUNE  17  THROUGH  JULY  AND  AUGUST. 

S.  C.  White,  Br.,  Buff  &  Blk.  Leghorns;  Anconas .  $4.50 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks;  S.  &  R.C.  Reds:  Blk.  Minorcas . . . 

Wh.  Wyandottes;  Buff  Orpingtons;  Buff  Minorcas . 

Imported  Barron  Leghorns;  Wh.  Minorcas;  Park’s  Rocks . 

Heavy  Mixed,  $9.00  per  100;  Light  Mixed,  $7.00  per  100.  W.  P.  Ducklings,  22c  each. 

Ship  C.  O.  D.  if  desired  (pay  postman  on  delivery).  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  tells  all  about  our  big  size 
Winter  Laying  Chicks  and  profits  you  can  make  with  them.  Send  for  your  copy. 

20th  CENTURY  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


WENEfeX  CHICKS/^ 


They’re  Worth  a  Lot  More  Than  the  Prices  We  Ask 

Wene  blood-tested  chicks  pay  big  dividends  on  investment.  They  cost  little 
more  than  untested  stock.  Only  Hen  Breeders  weighing  at  least  4  lbs.  are 
used  in  Wene  Leghorn  Matings. 

IMMEDIATE 

White  Leghorn,  Wene  Select  Matings . $6.50  $12.50  $60.00  $115.00 

*White  Leghorns,  Wene  Ells  Matings  .  8.00  15.50  75.00  145.00 

W.  Rock-Wyandotte  Cross .  6.25  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Straight  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes .  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Mixed  Broiler  Cross  Heavy .  5.75  10.25  49. 

*Wene-EUs  flocks  headed  by  pedigreed  200  egg  cockerels. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DE  PT.  D, 


WENE 

State-Supervised 

B  I  ood-Teited 


mm 


98.00 


All  chick  shipments  sent  prepaid 
— 100%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
8-10  weeks. — State-Supervised. 
June  and  July  deliveries. 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Hubers  Reliable  Chicks 


f'UJ  r'ltT  C  ’71/  _  __  J  IIP  Make  extra  profits  with  Huber’s  Reliable 
VnivKO  /  /gC  ana  v  I  Chicks.  At  these  prices  your  profit  is  as 
-ured.  Nineteen  years  careful  development.  Order  from  this  ad.  10%  down.  Rest 
C.O.D.  if  you  wish.  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.C.  &  S.C.R.I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas . $11.50 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes . - .  12.50 

S.C.  White  Minorcas  and  Columbian  Wyandottes .  14.00 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns . .11.50 

No.  I  S.C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  S.C.  Anconas .  9.50 

Heavy  Assorted  . $9.50  Light  Assorted . $8.00 

50c  per  100  less  on  orders  for  400  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  NO.  HIGH  ST..  FOSTORIA.  OHIO 


Big  Chicks  From  High  Record  Matings 


PRICES 
EFFECTIVE 
JUNE  1 

300  to  326  Eggs  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Our  long  experience  in  Breeding  will  prove 
a  satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the  following  prices: 

White.  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . 

Blk.  Minorcas.  Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons . . 

S.  C.  Reds;  Wh.  Wyandottes;  Barron  Leghorns . 

Jersey  Black  Giants . 

Light  Mixed  . 

Special  Tancred  White  Leghorns . 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS,  ,  DEPT.  A. 

New  Washington,  Ohio.  Albert  Studer,  Prop.  Ref.:  Farmers  State  Bank 
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Chix  from  Large  Breeders 

50  100  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns. $4.50  $  8.00  $70.00 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns _  4.50  8.00  70.00 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _  5.50  10.00  90.00 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds _  5.50  10.00  ,  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  4.50  8.00  70.00 

Light  Mixed _  4.00  7.00  60.00 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pav. 
Send  for  literature.  It’s  free.  Tells  all  about 
our  great  egg  machines. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  T  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $  9.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  9.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00 

Light  Mixed  .  7.00 

%c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots.  1c  less  in  1000  lots. 
For  less  'than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel -post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  fom  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAllisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

PROMPT  DELIVERY— WILL  SHIP  C.O.D. 

50  100  500  1000 

Light  Mixed . $4.00  $  7.00  $33.00  $62.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12,  Richfield  Pa. 


A  fny  Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg . $9  per  100 

K  A  Bit  ■  Wh.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

*  Barred  Rocks . 10  per  100 

S.  C.  Red . 10  per  IOO 

Pflfl’lii!  Heavy  Mixed .  9  per  100 

vLAJLvXVlJ  Light  Mixed .  ....  7  per  100 

500  lots  V20  less;  1000  lots  Ic  less. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

c£K,freeC.  P-  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Wh.  Leghorns 
Heavy  Mixed- 
Light  Mixed.... 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96 -page 
booklet  FBEE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns. . 1  $2.50  $4.50  $8  $37.50  $70 

S.C.W.  &  Wh.  Bocks _ _  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

White  Wyandottes. - -  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7  32.50  60 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  FarmRiafpfELD!  Pa. 


rfiAvrwi  ITATirr  iso, 000  chicks  for 

X  it  A.  El  nllilvA  June  and  July  Delivery 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Box .  .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Bhode  Island  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed. .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  arrival 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  £%  UT  p  VC 
WHITE  LEGHORN  VIllVIh9 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds:  long,  deep, 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$8  Per  100;  $37.50,  500;  $70.00,  1000 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  T,  Richfield,  Pa 
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Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Here  It  Is! 

That  Different 
Recipe  Book 

ANEW  book  for  folks  who  are  fond 
of  fish !  And  a  book  that  will  make 
more  people  fond  of  fish !  For  it  shows 
and  describes  dishes  so  appetizing  and 
delicious  that  everyone  who  tries  them 
likes  them — and  wants  more.  And  one  of 
the  big  things  about  them  is  that  they 
take  every  bit  of  bother  out  of  handling 
fish.  They  all  are  made  from  Gorton’s  Sea 
Foods — the  best  of  fish,  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  form.  No  more  cleaning,  boning, 
skinning,  etc.  The  “pick”  of  the  fish 
ready  to  use.  “Delicious  Fish  Dishes”  tells 
you  how  to  make  hot  dishes  and  cold 
dishes.  Baked — creamed — scalloped — fried 
— broiled  fish  dishes.  Chowders.  Omelettes. 
Rarebits.  Oh,  all  sorts  of  taste  surprises ! 
Something  new  for  every  eating  occasion ! 
And  all  this  information  is  free !  The 
edition  of  this  book  is  limited,  so  don’t 
put  off  sending.  Get  in  a  bid  for  your 
copy  today.  Fill  out  the  coupon  NOW! 


Gorton-Pew  Fisheries,  Dept.  B,  Gloucester,  Mass 

Please  send  me  my  copy  of  your  Free 
Recipe  Book  “Delicious  Fish  Dishes.” 

Name  _ 

Address  _ _ 


The  Belvedere 
Hotel 

48th  St.,  West  of  Broadway 
Times  Square* s  Finest  Hotel 

Within  convenient  walking  dis¬ 
tance  to  important  business  cen¬ 
ters  and  theatres.  Ideal  transit 
facilities. 

450  Rooms, 

450  Baths. 

Every  room  an  outside  room — 
with  two  large  windows.  Large 
single  rooms,  size  11'6"  by  20' 
with  bath,  $4.00  per  day.  For 
two,  $5.00 — twin  beds,  $6.00. 
Large  double  rooms,  twin  beds, 
bath,  $6.00  per  day.  Special  week¬ 
ly  rates.  Furnished  or  unfurnish¬ 
ed  suites  with  serving  pantries, 
$95  to  $150  per  month.  Moderate¬ 
ly  priced  restaurant  featuring  a 
peerless  cuisine. 

Illustrated  booklet  free  on 
request 

CURTIS  A.  HALE, 

Managing  Director 


Cuticura 

Toilet  Preparations 

Delightfully  fragrant,  highly  developed 
toilet  accessories — a  most  reliable  method  of 
cleansing  and  beautifying  the  skin  and  hair. 
25c.  each  everywhere — Samples  free  of 
**  Cuticura, »  Dept.  £,  JtJaMen,  .Hass. 


rAITI  Ipl  OWFR  and  Cabbage  Plants.  Pedigreed 
GftUUrhOWLIV  Seed  Selected  Plants.  Disease 
free.  Safe  delivery.  See  classified  column  for  varieties 
and  prices.  F.  W.  Rochelle  &  Sons,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


•WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Debate  Outline 

Grange  Lecturers :  Send  2  cents 
to  cover  postage  and  we  will 
send  a  debate  outline  on  the  sub- 
Should  farmers  adopt  an  8 
hour  day  ? 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461 — 4th  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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A  “Happiness  Ahead”  Shower 

A  Novel  Way  to  Honor  Brides,  Both  Future  and  Past 


THERE  had  been  many  showers  for 
the  very  popular  bride-to-be,  so  a 
group  of  her  friends  decided  to  give  a 
“Happiness  Ahead”  Shower.  Invita¬ 
tions  were  sent  out  for  a  luncheon,  and 
a  lively  group  gathered  around  a  table 
whose  decorations  were  most  appro¬ 
priately  in  yellow.  When  the  dessert 
of  orange  ice  and  orange  cakes  had 
been  enjoyed,  the  hostess  rose,  and  in  a 
few  words,  extended  the  best  wishes  of 
all  for  “Happiness  Ahead.”  She  then 
handed  the  bride-to-be  the  end  of  a 


DINING  ROOM  SET  No.  1915  is  stamp¬ 
ed  on  finest  quality  tan  crash,  and  gives 
a  change  from  the  usual  color  of  such 
material  as  used  in  the  dining  room.  It 
consists  of  the  scarf  18x50  inches ,  a  36 
inch  centerpiece  and  a  12x34  inch  scarf. 
Price  of  this  complete  set  is  only  $1.40 
postpaid.  Order  from  Embroidery  De¬ 
partment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


gold  cord,  assuring  her  that  it  led  from 
one  milestone  to  another,  down  the 
pail  of  “Happiness  Ahead,”  and  bade 
her  follow  it.  The  “Milestones”  proved 
to  be  oblong  yellow  boxes,  at  intervals 
along  a  trail  that  led  all  over  the  house. 
Each  box  was  lettered  with  the  numer¬ 
als  of  an  anniversary  and  held  a  gift 
appropriate  to  it. 

The  first  (cotton)  disclosed  a  pair  of 
monogrammed  pillow  cases.  At  the 
second  (paper)  the  seeker  was  reward¬ 
ed  with  a  perpetual  desk  calendar.  The 
fifth  (wooden)  disclosed  a  wooden 
salad  knife  and  fork,  while  the  tenth 
(tin)  an  unusually  large  Milestone 
leld,  of  course,  a  gift  of  tinware.  At 
lie  twelfth  (linen)  the  bride-to-be 
found  a  pretty  luncheon  cloth,  and  the 
fifteenth  (crystal)  disclosed  a  vase. 
The  twentieth  (china)  one,  contained  a 
pretty  china  dish,  while  in  the  suver 
Milestone  (twenty-fifth)  was  &  silver 
spoon.  The  Golden  Milestone  marked 
the  end  of  the  trail.  Here  was  a  card 
decorated  with  a  golden  seal,  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  following  verse : 

We’re  sorry,  dear,  this  cannot  hold 
A  costly  gift  of  richest  gold, 

But  yet  we  offer  now  to  you, 

Our  golden  wishes,  ever  true ! 

O  may  it  be,  when  you  are  wed. 

That  life  is  pleasant  sledding, 

May  there  be  “Happiness  ahead” 

Clear  to  your  Golden  Wedding! 

This  idea  could  be  adapted  to  a 
golden  wedding  celebration,  and  the 
gifts  suggest  the  past  anniversaries. 
Or  it  could  be  given  as  a  shower  of 
very  inexpensive  gifts,  for  most  of  the 


articles  which  would  be  suitable  could 
be  found  at  the  five-and-ten. — Elsie 
Duncan  Yale. 

Good  Food  Habits  for 
Children 

ONE  of  the  new  bulletins  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  is  “Good  Food  Habits  for 
Children,”  written  by  C.  Rowena 
Schmidt  of  the  Bureau.  In  these  days, 
when  the  importance  is  recognized  of 
getting  children  started  in  the  right 
food  way,  this  bulletin  is  designed  to  be 
of  very  practical  service.  Here  are 
some  of  the  suggestions  which  it  gives 
to  “Try  Out  on  Your  Toddler”: 

Set  a  time  for  meals,  and  allow  no 
distractions  during  the  meal  hour. 

Have  the  food  attractive  in  color, 
odor,  and  flavor,  so  that  it  will  tempt 
the  appetite. 

Serve  small  portions  so  that  the  child 
can  clear  his  plate  without  the  feeling 
that  he  is  being  stuffed. 

Take  it  for  granted  that  he  will  eat 
happily  everything  served  to  him,  and 
be  sure  that  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  a  variety  of  foods. 

Let  him  feed  himself,  and  experience 
the  joy  of  self-help. 

Be  consistent  in  responding  to  a 
child’s  pranks  and  ruses.  Laughing  at 
one  time  and  punishing  at  the  next  is 
never  effective. 

Remember  that  the  table  is  a  place 
for  good  comradeship  and  not  for  dis¬ 
cipline  or  nagging. 

Have  no  differences  of  authority  be¬ 
tween  the  parents  and  other  adults  in 
deciding  questions  about  the  child’s 
eating. 

Refrain  absolutely  from  discussing 
the  child’s  eating  habits  with  others  in 
his  presence. 

Begin  today.  The  training  or  re¬ 
training  in  food  habits  is  too  important 
to  wait  until  tomorrow. 

Single  free  copies  of  the  leaflet  may 
he  obtained  from  the  United  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  is  Leaflet  No.  42. 


Save  on  Baking 

I  BAKE  several  layers  of  cake  twice 
a  week.  I  put  them  away  in  a  cov¬ 
ered  jar  and  when  ready  to  use,  I  make 
the  filling  and  icing  which  steams  and 
freshens  up  the  cake.  Cookies  can  be 
made  also — and  by  using  different 
icings  a  variety  can  be  served  at  the 
same  time.  Cookie  cutters  can  be 
made  of  paper  patterns,  then  cut 
around  the  pattern  with  a  knife  and 
obtain  the  desired  shape. — Mrs.  C.  D. 
W„  Ill. 


The  Gravy  Making  Trick 

AS  I  have  watched  so  many  cooks 
stir  up  the  thickening  for  gravy  by 
pouring  a  large  amount  of  milk  into 
the  bowl  with  the  flour,  then  stir  and 
stir,  and  work  to  get  out  the  lumps,  I 
think,  “Oh,  won’t  you  let  me  tell  you 
the  easy  way  of  doing  that?” 

Add  just  enough  milk  so  that  the 
mixture  will  stir  easily,  then  stir  for  a 
few  moments  until  perfectly  smooth. 
Add  more  milk  gradually,  stirring  un¬ 
til  you  have  as  much  as  needed.  Once 
you  try  this  way,  I  am  sure  you  will 
say,  “It  is  easy  to  make  gravy.” — L. 
A.  C.,  New  York. 


ken  in  small  pieces.  Then  cook  slowly 
until  thick,  being  very  careful  not  to 
burn.  Then  can  while  hot. — V.  W. 

Address  Betty,  care  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  and  Enclose  ten  cents  for  a  copy  of 
the  Scrapbook  for  Little  Cooks. 


Little  Cook’s  Conserve 
Recipe 

DEAR  BETTY :  Enclosed  find  10c  in 
stamps  for  which  please  send  me 
your  scrapbook  as  advertised  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  oblige 
Yours  truly, 

V.  W.,  New  York. 

P.  S. — Would  you  like  a  recipe  to 
put  in  your  book  ?  It  is  lovely.  Five 
pounds  of  rhubarb,  5  pounds  of  sugar, 
y2  pound  of  nutmeats,  4  oranges.  Cut 
the  rhubarb  and  orange  pulp  into  small 
pieces  adding  the  grated  yellow  rind  of 
one  orange.  Then  add  1  pound  of 
raisins,  the  sugar  and  nutmeats,  bro- 


Home  Hints 

To  help  children  to  have  good  ap¬ 
petites  serve  them  foods  without  strong 
flavors,  give  them  sweets  only  in  smail 
quantities  for  dessert  and  permit  no 
lunching  between  meals. 

*  *  * 

Sixteen-mesh  is  the  best  size  screen 
for  windows  and  doors  because  it  not 
only  keeps  out  flies  but  also  mosquitoes 
and  smaller  insects. 

*  *  * 

Before  buying  goods  for  summer 
dresses  test  the  fastness  of  the  dye  by 
washing  a  sample. 

*  *  * 

The  efficient  parent  makes  use  of  the 
child’s  early  years  to  implant  desirable 
habits. 


Travel  Costume 


DESIGN  NO.  2793  is  ideal  for  travel  or 
for  sports  wear.  It  is  a  one  piece  coat- 
frock  ivith  fashionable  shoulder  yokes 
and  patch  pockets.  The  pattern  allows 
using  vivid  contrasts  for  trim  or  an  all- 
over  printed  material  could  be  used. 
Either  light  weight  tvoolens  or  the  pretty 
printed  linens  or  cottons  answer  for  such 
use.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  40 -inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yards  of  36  inch  contrast¬ 
ing  with  2 y2  yards  of  binding.  PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  fi>r 
one  of  the  new  spring  fashion  catalogs 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

An  Old  Reader  Sends  Suggestions  That  Have  Helped  Her 


Dear  Aunt  Janet: 

Have  you  time  for  a  call  from  a 
farmer’s  wife?  I  hope  you  have  and 
what  I  write  you  will  find  worth  while 
to  pass  on  in  your  corner.  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  each  of  us  told  the 
other  of  our  short  cuts,  and  things  of 
every  day  life  which  our  experiences 
have  found  out,  what  help  it  would  be 
to  so  many  of  us. 

So,  I  am  now  writing  some  of  these 
every  day  facts  and  hope  some  of  them 
our  “Big  Family”  will  find  worth 
knowing. 

First  of  all,  spring  brings  houseclean¬ 
ing  and  painting  and  papering  as  well. 
I  have  a  recipe  given  me  for  paste  to 
hang  paper  which  is  as  follows: 

Flour  Paste 

Rub  3  pints  of  flour  with  2  quarts  of 
cold  water  until  smooth.  Add  8  quarts 
of  boiling  water  and  boil  10  minutes 
stirring  all  the  time.  I  make  half  a 
batch  at  once  as  it  is  easier  than  one 
large  one.  This  cannot  be  beat. 

Second,  how  many  of  us  have  had  to 


Ready-made  frock 
NO.  B5129  stamped  for 
embroidery  is  delight¬ 
fully  made  in  honey 
colored  voile  finished 
with  double  fold  white 
organdie  collar 
\  and  cuffs. 
Quaint  blue  and 
white  patches 
for  “ Garden 
Girl ”  design  are  in¬ 
cluded  along  with 
floss  for  working. 
Sizes  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6 
years.  Price  $1.50. 
Order  from  Em¬ 
broidery  Depart- 
inent,  American  Agriculturist ,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


put  a  patch  over  some  discolored  or 
torn  wall  paper?  Here’s  a  solution. 
First,  match  the  design  of  your  paper 
to  be  patched,  taking  care  to  cover 
soiled  part  well.  Next  cut  saw-teeth 
notches  around  the  four  sides,  paste, 
match  design  on  wall  and  the  patch 
will  scarcely  be  noticed.  Notches  can 
be  made  an  inch  and  one-half  in  size 
or  smaller  depending  upon  design  of 
paper,  either  large  or  small.  Border  cut 
in  this  way  and  matched  will  not  be 
seen  so  plainly  as  when  cut  straight 
up  or  on  slant. 

I  use  a  clothes-pin  bag  when  paper¬ 
ing.  This  carries  my  brush-broom,  or 
dry-brush,  shears  and  all  necessary  ar¬ 
ticles.  I  use  a  sharp  knife  to  cut  strips 
of  paper.  Fold  and  cut  with  knife  as 
it  is  so  much  quicker  and  neater  than 
shears. 

When  I  clean  bed-springs  with  spiral 
coils  and  wood  cleats  I  stand  them  or 
lay  them  on  a  slant  and  pour  boiling 
water  from  the  tea-kettle  on  them,  go¬ 
ing  down  each  slat.  The  dust  rolls  off 
Stand  springs  upright  to  dry  in  the 
sun. 

I  also  use  our  cattle  salt  sacks  to 
cover  pads  which  I  use  over  mattresses. 
Sew  together  and  seam  up  like  a  pillow 
case.  Slip  old  pad  into  it,  tie  as  you 
would  a  quilt  only  much  farther  apart, 
about  12  to  15  inches.  Bags  may  be 
colored  or  left  plain  as  you  wish. 

To  tie  these  pads  I  make  first  row 
real  close  to  the  bottom  edge.  I  put  up 
a  line  in  the  kitchen  and  hang  the  pad 
up  by  clothes-pins.  Thus  the  linings 
hang  straight  and  it  is  done  quicker 
than  if  laid  on  a  table  or  floor. 

If  I  have  bed-springs  that  are  of  the 
coil  type,  I  use  heavy  paste-board 
boxes  cut  open  to  cover  them.  The  kind 
that  our  merchant  gets  some  of  his 
goods  packed  in  can  be  used.  These 
save  the  mattresses  from  being  torn 
and  prevent  sagging,  especially  if  one 
has  straw  beds. 

Our  grain  bags  which  grass  seeds 
come  in  make  good  coverings  for  chairs 
and  the  kitchen  couch,  either  colored 
°r  plain  and  they  wear  well  and  are 
biuch  cheaper  in  the  end  than  store 
goods. 

I  have  three  men  and  two  children 


to  keep  stockings  mended  for.  I  solve 
the  problem  by  taking  the  upper  parts 
of  stockings  that  have  been  discarded. 
I  shape  the  heels  similar  to  those  of 
the  stockings  to  be  mended  and  over¬ 
hand  on  the  wrong  side  and  fell  the 
right  side.  This  will  also  lengthen  the 
foot  if  it  is  too  short.  Seam  may  be  up 
the  back  or  under  heel  as  preferred. — 
Old  Reader. 


Tested  Recipes 

Buttered  Peas 

PLACE  1  cup  of  tender  green  peas 
and  1  teaspoonful  of  butter  for  each 
person  to  be  served  in  an  aluminum  or 
granite  kettle  and  place  over  a  mod¬ 
erate  fire.  Stir  peas  for  5  minutes  and 
they  will  turn  bright  green  and  are 
now  ready  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  Escalloped  Peas  and  Salmon  Chow¬ 
der.  For  the  Buttered  Peas  cover  with 
boiling  water  and  simmer  until  tender. 
Add  salt,  pepper  and  cream  and  serve. 
The  bright  green  color  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive  and  vitamines  are  saved  by  this 
method  of  cooking. 

*  *  * 

Escalloped  Peas 

Place  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs  in  a 
well  greased  glass  baking  dish,  cover 
with  a  layer  of  peas  which  have  been 
stirred  in  butter,  season  with  salt,  pep¬ 
per  and  dots  of  butter.  Alternate  layers 
of  bread  crumbs  and  peas  until  dish  is 
full,  having  the  top  layer  bread  crumbs. 


Tailored  Simplicity 


PATTERN  NO.  2795  with  its  applied 
bands  at  neckline  and  edge  of  skirt ,  its 
snug  hipband  and  flat  pleats  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  tailored  effect.  Shantung,  printed 
pique  or  linen  or  the  smart  printed  wool 
jerseys  would  be  highly  suited  to  such 
a  pattern.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes,  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  3  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  with  %  yards  of  36-inch 
contrasting.  PRICE  13c. 


Pour  thin  sweet  cream  to  cover  over 
peas  and  crumbs,  dust  with  1  teaspoon 
of  sugar.  Bake  30  minutes,  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  and  serve  hot. 

*  *  * 

Salmon  Chowder 

Take  2  cups  stirred  peas,  add  one- 
half  can  of  pink  salmon,  place  in  sauce¬ 
pan  with  water  to  cover  and  2  table¬ 
spoons  butter  and  let  simmer  until  peas 
are  tender.  Add  1  quart  of  rich  milk 
and  serve  hot  with  crackers. 

The  secret  of  tasty  green  peas  lies 
in  the  generous  use  of  butter  and 
cream,  and  it  is  hardly  wise  for  farmer 
folk  to  economize  in  the  use  of  these 
healthful  foods  raised  on  their  own 
farms. — Mrs.  H.  M.  R.,  New  York. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Contest 

NOW  is  the  chance  to  tell  the  world 
just  where  you  would  prefer  to  live 
and  the  reasons  for  your  preference.  So 
often  other  pastures  look  greener  and 
other  jobs  seem  less  hard  than  ours. 
But  whether  we  have  expressed  it  or 
no,  practically  all  of  us  have  decided 
ideas  about  where  we  would  rather 
live.  Perhaps  we  haven’t  gone  so  far 
as  to  reason  out  why  we  prefer  that 
place  or  section. 

This  contest  offers  just  the  incentive 
to  make  us  do  a  little  self-examination 
on  the  subject.  For  the  best  letter  (250 
to  300  words  long)  we  offer  a  prize  of 
$3.00,  for  next  best  $2.00,  and  for  all 
others  which  we  print  $1.00  each  will 
be  paid.  Before  June  15  send  your  let¬ 
ter  to  Aunt  Janet,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Summer  colors 
needn’t  be  afraid... 

If  it  can  be  washed,  Fels-Naptba  will 
wash  it  safely.  Naptha  is  the  safe 
dirt -loosener  "dry  cleaners”  use. 
There  is  plenty  in  Fels-Naptha.  You 
can  smell  it.  Naptha  blended  with 
good  golden  soap  by  our  exclusive 
process.  Working  together,  they  get 
the  dirt  out  and  leave  the  color  in. 
Moreover,  Fels-Naptha  washes  un¬ 
usually  well  in  cool  water  and  that 
is  best  for  colors.  So,  for  dainty  sum¬ 
mer  dresses  as  well  as  the  family 
wash .  •  •  remember ... 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  CARTON  OF  TEN  BARS 


. .  PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff — Stops  Hair  Falling 
Restores  Color  and 

Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  $1.00  at  druggists. 

Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

BLANKETS,  and  Colonial  Coverlets', 

wllill.  BATTING,  Made  from  your  own  wool. 

”  ROBES,  Also  sold  direct  from  the 

mill  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  goods  that  gives 

satisfaction  and  long  wear.  Write  for  catalog  and  sam¬ 
ples.  Prices  reasonable.  WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS, 
DEPT.  G..  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


MarIC 


THERE  are  many  trade¬ 
marks  and  manufactur¬ 
ers*  names  on  hardware 
that  are  as  true  an  indication 
of  genuine  quality  as  the 
“Sterling”  mark  is  on  silver. 

At  our  “Farm  Service”  Hard-  ^ 

ware  Store  you  will  find 
hundreds  of  such  trademarks,  positively  identifying 
different  classes  of  goods  as  the  best  that  can  be 

secured.  “Farm  Service”  Stores  are 
quality  stores,  selling  the  utmost  satis¬ 
faction  for  the  least  amount  of  money! 

Now,  when  it  is  time  to  buy  gifts  for 
June  brides,  make  it  a  point  to  visit  this 
store  before  you  make  your  selections 
and  start  those  young  couples  out  with 
home-making  equipment  of  hardware  of 
the  “Sterling”  quality. 


GIFT 

SUGGESTIONS 
for  Brides 

Kitchenware 

Silverware 

Washing  Machines 

Aluminum 

Oil  Stoves 

Refrigerators 

Radios 

and  thousands  of  gifts 
at  any  price  you  want 
to  pay. 


Look,  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


3iw«nSfeMncc 

Hardware 
Stores 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  personal  help 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases. 
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WHEN  it  was  done,  his  mother  put 
a  Betty  lamp  at  each  end  of  the 
table  and  then  seated  herself  so 
that  she  was  facing  her  brother,  with 
delight  and  expectancy  equal  to 
Jeems’s  flushing  her  cheeks  and  bright¬ 
ening  her  eyes. 

Hepsibah  buried  his  hands  in  the 
mysterious  depths  of  his  bundle. 

“Just  a  few  little  trinkets,”  he  be¬ 
gan,  using  the  identical  words  he  had 
employed  one  year  after  another.  “A 
few  whim-whams  and  baubles  for  the 
boy,  a  bit  of  trumpery  for  Sister,  and  a 
farthing’s  worth  of  nothing  in  particu¬ 
lar  for  you,  Henri — all  picked  up  at 
small  cost  a,nd  no  trouble  in  the  town 
of  Albany,  where  lives  a  Dutchman 
with  two  of  the  biggest  and  heaviest 
skull-breakers  in  the  Colonies.  Ah, 
here  we  have  the  first  package,  with 
writing  on  it  in  the  hand  of  the  scholar 
who  sold  me  the  goods — a  cap,  a  ruffle, 
a  tucker,  and  a  bolt  of  lace  at  five 
shillings  a  yard !  Now  who  in  this  room 
can  such  sillies  be  for — unless — ”  and 
at  Catherine’s  delighted  exclamation 
he  tossed  the  bundle  to  her.  But  scarce 
had  she  opened  it,  with  her  eyes  intent 
upon  her  business,  than  Hepsibah  un¬ 
furled  a  red  silk  petticoat  in  the  candle 
glow,  and  this  time  Catherine  sprang 
to  her  feet  with  an  amazed  intake  of 
breath,  for  so  well  had  Hepsibah  ar¬ 
ranged  his  surprise  that,  one  after  an¬ 
other,  he  had  a  white  love-hood,  a 
black  love-hood,  and  three  more  petti¬ 
coats  on  the  table — one  of  scarlet  with 
black  lace,  one  of  coloured  drugget 
with  pointed  lace,  and  a  third  of  black 
silk  with  ash-gray  lining;  and  as  Cath¬ 
erine  stood  gazing  upon  these  treasures 
fit  for  a  queen  he  added  to  them  two 
pairs  of  stays  for  an  eighteen-inch 
waist,  and  then  showered  over  them 
such  an  array  of  lace  drowlas,  gorgets, 
piccadillies,  and  other  neckerchiefs  that 
Catherine  closed  her  eyes  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  opened  them  wide  as  if 
there  might  be  a  chance  of  some  clever 
trickery  in  it. 

“Dear  Mother  in  heaven !”she  cried. 
Are  all  of  these  ravishing  things  for 
me  ?” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Hepsibah  drily. 
“The  stays  are  for  Jeems  and  the  drug¬ 
get  skirt  is  for  Henri,  to  be  worn  when 
he  goes  to  church  on  Sunday.” 

But  Catherine  paid  no  attention  to 
his  fun,  if  she  heard  at  all,  for  her  slim 
fingers  were  running  swiftly  over  her 
gifts,  caressing  one  and  then  another, 
until  Henri  forgot  to  puff  at  his  pipe, 
and  Jeems  stood  up  better  to  see  the 
excitement  in  his  mother’s  face*. 

“They  must  have  cost  a  fortune!” 
she  exclaimed,  pausing  to  look  at  her 
smiling  brother  and  at  the  same  time 
holding  up  the  scarlet  petticoat  with 
black  lace.  “This  one,  for  instance — ” 
“Two  pounds  fifteen  shillings,”  said 
Hepsibah,  opening  his  pack  wider  and 
working  his  hands  quickly.  “But  an 
ounce  or  two  of  trumpery  like  this,  ma 
cherry,  costs  more,”  he  added,  trying 
to  speak  a  bit  of  French.  “A  bonnet, 
and  the  best  in  Albany,  at  four  pounds 
ten,  and  here  half  a  bolt  of  tamboured 
muslin  at  eighteen  shillings  a  yard, 
some  lutestring  at  twelve  shillings, 
calico  at  six  shillings  threepence,  and 
durant  with  the  figures  turned  t’other 
side  around,  at  three  shillings  sixpence 
— enough  cloth,  the  scholars  who  sold 
it '  to  me  swore,  to  build  dresses  and 
pretties  for  as  fine  a  lady  as  there  is  in 
the  land.  And  to  go  with  these  dresses 
I  have  here  ruffles  and  tuckers  and 
threads  and  buttons  and  ribbons,  and 
four  pairs  of  the  nicest  shoes  that  ever 
came  up  the  Hudson,”  and  placing 
these  last-named  articles  on  the  table 
with  a  flourish  of  his  arms,  Hepsibah 
gave  a  gloating  chuckle  and  paused  to 
fill  his  pipe. 

Jeems’s  heart  was  near  breaking 
with  suspense,  and  it  seemed  to  give 
an  audible  crack  when  his  Uncle  Hep’s 


gnarled  hands  went  into  the  pack 
again.  The  method  of  procedure  had 
always  been  the  same — his  mother 
coming  first,  and  then  he,  with  his 
father  looking  on  until  the  last.  But 
this  year  Hepsibah  had  decided  upon  a 
change,  for  he  drew  a  bulky  package 
from  his  store  and  passed  it  to  Jeems’s 
father. 

“Three  of  the  finest  pipes  I  ever  laid 
my  eyes  on,”  he  announced.  “One 
made  in  Holland,  one  in  London,  and 
one  in  America,  and  five  pounds  of 
Virginia  tobacco  to  go  with  them, 
Henri,  along  with  a  hat,  a  coat,  and  a 
pair  o‘  boots  that  may  take  you  with 


to  its  maturity  that  Governor  Winthrop’s 
son  became  executor  of  his  father’s  will 
ivhen  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age.) 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  in¬ 
troductory  peroration  Hepsibah  finish¬ 
ed  unwrapping  the  package,  and  never 
had  Catherine  beheld  such  a  handsome 
piece  of  velvet  as  that  which  her 
brother  displayed  in  the  candle  glow. 
It  was,  par  excellence,  the  finest  of  the 
treasures  he  had  brought,  a  cloth  of 
matchless  beauty,  a  crimson  glory  so 
filled  with  changing  humours  and  col-' 
ours  that  it  seemed  to  be  alive  in  his 
hands.  Surely  this  was  another  present 
for  his  mother,  Jeems  thought.  But  to 


Bringing  the  Story  Up  to  Date 

JEEMS  BULAIN  with  his  French  father  and  his  English  mother  lived  in 
colonial  times  near  the  border  between  Canada  and  the  English  col¬ 
onies.  Their  neighbor,  Tonteur,  is  their  friend  but  Madam  Tonteur  hates 
Catherine  Bulain  because  of  her  beauty  and  her  English  blood  and  tries 
in  every  possible  way  to  teach  her  daughter  Toinette  to  hate  Jeems  Bulain. 

Jeems  admires  Toinette  and  is  deeply  hurt  by  her  disdain.  He  hates 
Paul  Tasche,  Toinette’s  cousin  from  Quebec,  because  Paul  assumes  a 
superior  air  and  because  he  is  in  the  good  graces  of  Toinette. 

Catherine  Bulain  sees  and  understands  the  situation  to  which  her 
husband  is  blind.  Jeems  is  brooding  over  the  situation  as  he,  his  mother 
and  father  and  Odd,  his  dog,  walk  home  from  a  visit  to  Tonteur  Manor. 

As  the  four  of  them  descend  the  slope  to  the  Bulain  home,  they  hear 
a  blood-curdling  cry.  Almost  immediately  their  alarm  is  changed  to  joy 
by  the  discovery  that  the  cry  comes  from  Hepsibah,  Catherine’s  brother, 
a  trader  who  visits  the  Bulain  family  at  long  intervals.  Jeems  waits  the 
conclusion  of  the  evening  meal  with  great  impatience  and  casts  longing 
eyes  at  Hepzibah’s  pack. 


honour  to  any  swoirree  or  gentry 
merry-making  this  side  of  the  sea. 
Now  , how’s  that?”  And  he  stepped 
back  as  if  his  pack  were  entirely  empty 
and  held  nothing  at  all  for  Jeems. 

For  an  eternity,  it  seemed  to  Jeems, 
his  uncle  remained  in  this  terrifying 
posture.  Then,  with  deliberate  and  ag¬ 
gravating  slowness,  Hepsibah  Adams 
returned  to  his  pack. 

No  one  of  the  three  who  were  watch¬ 
ing  him  would  ever  have  guessed  that 
Hepsibah’ s  act  was  ope  weighted  heav¬ 
ily  with  the  force  of  destiny,  nor  that 
with  dramatic  inevitableness  it  was  to 
change  the  course  of  human  lives, 
bringing  the  high  down  to  earth,  and 
the  earthly  to  great  heights,  loosing 
passions  and  hatreds  and  loves,  breed¬ 
ing  tragedies  and  joys,  and  ending,  at 
last,  in  what  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
humble  chronicle  of  human  events  to 
narrate. 

A  swift-coming  thought,  a  deft  re¬ 
turn  into  the  pack  of  a  small  bundle 
which  he  had  intended  for  Catherine, 
and  Hepsibah  had  changed  a  world, 
On  such  trivial  happenings  do  the  most 
powerful  of  the  fates  sometimes  rest. 
Out  of  the  farthest  corner  of  the  col¬ 
lapsing  pack  he  brought  this  bundle  to 
light  once  more  and  unwrapped  it  as 
he  turned  toward  Jeems’s  big-eyed, 
anxious  face. 

“Jeemsy,”  he  said,  “if  I’ve  put  the 
notches  in  my  memory  right,  you  were 
born  on  the  coldest  January  day  I  ever 
saw,  and  that  makes  you  just  twelve 
years  and  four  months  old  this  even¬ 
ing,  which  means,  if  you  figure  it  right, 
that  only  three  years  and  eight  months 
lie  betwixt  you  and  the  day  when  you 
can  be  counted  a  man.  According  to 
law,  you  are  a  King’s  subject  of  ma¬ 
turity  from  that  day  and  can  take  life 
and  all  its  belongings  into  your  own 
hands,  so  long  as  you  are  honest  about 
it,  and  can  stand  up  in  equality  before 
the  stiffest  periwigged  judge  in  the 
Colonies  or  New  France.  In  other 
words,  Jeemsy,  I  mean  that  in  less 
than  three  short  years  you  will  be  a 
full-fledged  man!” 

(In  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  both  male  and  female  youth  ripened, 
early  in  its  capacities.  Boys  became  men 
by  law  when  sixteen,  girls’  best  mar¬ 
riageable  years  were  from  fifteen  to  sev¬ 
enteen,  and  a  young  lady  of  ten  was 
deemed  no  longer  a  child.  Experience 
and  education  so  swiftly  developed  youth 


his  amazement  and  Catherine’s  sur¬ 
prise  Hepsibah  thrust  the  cloth  into 
Jeems’s  hands. 

“For  Mademoiselle  Marie  Antoinette 
Tonteur  from  her  devoted  admirer, 
Daniel  James  Bulain,”  he  announced. 
“Jeemsy,  don’t  blush.  Twelve  and  ten 
are  not  far  from  sixteen  and  fourteen, 
when  you  will  be  man  and  woman,  and 
if  ever  a  seigneur’s  daughter  finds  her¬ 
self  lucky  it  will  be  on  the  day  she 
marries  a  son  of  the  tribe  of  Adams. 
The  writing  on  it,  Jeemsy,  tells  where 
it  came  from  and  how  much  it  cost; 
and  along  with  it  I  have  brought  you 
some  nankeen  for  britches  and  clothes, 
four  shirts,  and  a  three-cornered  hat 
with  a  black  ribbon,  six  handkerchiefs, 
and  a  jackknife,  two  pairs  o’  serge 
britches,  as  many  of  new  shoes,  and— 
this,”  and  from  the  now  completely 
emptied  pack  he  drew  forth  a  beauti¬ 
ful  long-barrelled  pistol,  his  eyes  aglow 
with  a  fighting  man’s  pride  as  he  fon¬ 
dled  it  in  the  light  of  the  candles  and 
pointed  out  its  merits  to  Jeems.  “As 
long  as  you  live,  you  must  never  part 
with  this  pistol,  Jeemsy,”  he  said.  “It 
isn’t  new,  you  see,  but  its  record  is  one 
of  glory  as  long  as  my  arm,  and  I’ll 
tell  you  about  it  some  day.  It’s  a  killer, 
lad,  a  killer  deadly  and  sure,  good  for 
a  hundred  paces  with  less  than  an  inch 
of  drop,”  and  he  gave  the  weapon  into 
Jeems’s  hands.” 

An  instant  of  disapproval  gathered 
in  Catherine’s  eyes. 

“It  was  kind  of  you  to  bring  the 
cloth  for  Antoinette  but  I  do  not  care 
for  the  pistol,  Hepsibah,”  she  said.  “A 
pistol  makes  me  think  of  men  fighting 
men.  And  here  we  are  at  peace,  hav¬ 
ing  need  only  of  the  rifle  and  of  Jeem- 
sy’s  bow  and  arrows  to  bring  us  meat. 
I  feel  it  is  not  best!” 

As  she  spoke  thus  confidently  of 
peace,  a  cloud  came  over  Hepsibah’s 
face,  but  in  a  moment  he  had  laughed 
it  away  and  was  telling  her  that  with¬ 
in  a  week  she  would  be  as  proud  of 
her  boy’s  marksmanship  as  she  now 
seemed  fearful  of  the  pistol’s  influence 
upon  his  future. 

An  hour  later,  when  Jeems  went  to 
his  bed  in  the  loft,  it  was  of  neither 
pistol  nor  marksmanship  he  was  think¬ 
ing,  but  of  the  piece  of  red  velvet  which 
he  placed  close  to  his  pillow  before  he 
snuffed  his  candle  and  laid  himself 
down  for  the  night.  If  his  heart  beat 


less  swiftly  now,  he  was  even  more  joy¬ 
ously  thrilled  than  when  he  had  been 
with  his  people. 

To-morrow  was  the  day  of  the  auc¬ 
tion  sale  at  Lussan’s  place.  Lussan 
was  a  wealthy  farmer  at  the  edge  of 
the  next  seigneurie,  ten  miles  away. 
He  was  returning  to  his  old  home  near 
the  Isle  of  Orleans,  a  country  he  liked 
better  than  the  Richelieu,  and  was  sell¬ 
ing  most  of  his  goods.  Among  these 
were  a  plough  with  an  iron  point,  a 
forty-gallon  soap  kettle,  and  a  loom 
which  Jeems’s  father  wanted,  so  he 
had  planned  to  start  with  the  ox  early 
in  the  morning.  Jeems  had  heard  Ton¬ 
teur  say  he  intended  to  buy  Lussan’s 
three  slaves,  a  mother  and  father  and 
daughter,  and  that  the  young  wench 
was  for  Toinette.  Toinette  would  be 
with  her  father.  He  would  take  his 
treasure  package  with  him  to  Lussan’s 
and  find  an  opportunity  to  give  it  to 
her. 

Should  Paul  Tache  be  there  and  dare 
to  overlord  him  again,  or  laugh  in  his 
meanly  suggestive  way,  or  speak  sneer- 
ingly,  or  so  much  as  say  a  word  against 
his  gift  for  Toinette.  .  .  . 

A  rumble  of  fresh-growing  thunder 
was  advancing  out  of  the  west,  and 
preceding  it  came  a  roar  of  wind  and  a 
deluge  of  rain.  Lightning  cut  in  vivid 
flashings  across  the  narrow  panes  of 
the  bedroom  window,  and  the  roof 
seemed  to  bend  and  groan  under  a  sud¬ 
den  torrential  bombardment.  Jeems 
fought  in  unison  with  the  elements.  His 
spirit  mounted  savagely  with  the  tur¬ 
moil.  He  had  his  enemy  down  and  was 
thrusting  his  head  into  wet  and  slimy 
mud.  He  was  beating  his  face  and  eyes, 
and  spoiling  his  splendid  raiment,  and 
pulling  out  his  hair.  And  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  was  looking  on.  With  the  gor¬ 
geous  red  velvet  in  her  hands  and  her 
eyes  big  and  starry,  she  was  watching 
him  as  he  choked  and  kicked  and  pum¬ 
melled  the  life  out  of  Paul  Tache! 

The  outburst  of  thunder  and  wind 
and  deluge,  a  whim  of  playful  spring, 
passed  as  swiftly  as  it  had  come,  and, 
in  passing,  it  left  Jeems  breathing 
quickly  and  fiercely  in  his  bed. 

He  had  risen  in  these  moments  to 
reckless  heights,  and  his  mind,  hot  with 
its  desire  for  action,  had  settled  with 
grim  assurance  upon  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  the  next  day. 

First  he  would  present  his  gift  to 
Toinette. 

Then  he  would  do  what  his  Uncle 
Hep  had  told  him  to  do.  He  would  whip 
Paul  Tache. 


*  ❖ 


CHAPTER  IV 

HENRI  and  his  wife  sat  up  late  with 
Hepsibah  Adams,  for  this  time  Hep¬ 
sibah  had  come  with  a  set  and  deter¬ 
mined  purpose  to  his  sister’s  home.  Had 
Jeems  crept  down  the  stairs  toward 
the  end  of  the  evening’s  talk,  he  would 
have  discovered  the  happiness  of 
earlier  hours  mellowed  by  a  tense  and 
almost  tragic  seriousness  that  lay  in 
the  faces  of  his  mother  and  Uncle  Hep¬ 
sibah.  The  trader’s  countenance  had 
grown  stern,  and  Catherine’s  cheeks 
were  like  those  of  a  pale  nun  in  the 
candlelight.  The  rich  gifts  from  her 
prodigal  brother  were  heaped  on  the  f 
table,  but  something  of  deeper  import 
than  a  contemplation  of  their  beauty 
and  the  thrill  of  possessing  them  had 
gathered  in  her  eyes.  In  Henri  Bulain’s 
face  were  still  the  cheer  and  good- 
humour  and  unruffled  equanimity  of 
confidence  and  faith  that  Hepsibah, 
with  the  darkest  pictures  he  had  paint¬ 
ed,  had  been  unable  to  disturb. 

They  were  talking  about  war.  As 
early  as  this  spring  of  1749,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  wilderness  had  begun  to  stir  with 
whispers  of  the  impending  conflagra¬ 
tion  which  was  destined  soon  to  turn 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  SI. 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  at>- 
previation  and  whole  number,  in¬ 
cluding  name  and  address.  Thus 
“J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
words. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be 
accompanied  by  bank  references 


American  A  griculturist 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


HURRY  if  you  want  a  trained  heelbiting  English  or 
Welsh  Shepherd,  also  young  pups  starting.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 
on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding,  care 
and  breeding  with  sympton  chart.  48  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILLER  PRO- 
DUCTS  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

PEDIGREED  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS,  three  months 
old.  Pair  $5.00.  JOHN  PARRY,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  and  White,  males  $8.00, 
females  $5.00.  Cow  dogs.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochran- 
yille.  Pa. 

RABBITS:  25  Chinchillas  $5.00  each,  50  Flemish 
Giants  $3.00  each,  25  New  Zealand  Reds  $3.00  each, 
while  they  last.  Wonderful  stock.  Order  direct  from 
adv.  BREEDERS  SUPPLY  CO.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

FOR  SALE— Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
L.  H.  IIISCOCK,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  Circular  on  re¬ 
quest. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 

Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. _ 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptiona  jly  large  white  eggs. 
Twu  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. 


REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
.nntest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  ICEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian,  Pa. 


GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— chicks— eggs— extraordin¬ 
ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers — standard 
>red — low  price — Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 

Grampian,  Pa. _ _ _ — 

THOMPSON  STRAIN  BARRED  Rock  Chicks:  From 
healthy  free  range  stock  April — $12  per  100.  May  and 
June  $10  per  100  postpaid.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Hatching  eggs  $6  per  100.  Order  direct  from 
this  add.  WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Md- 


l’ULLETS — Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns  from 
four  and  five  lb.  breeders.  Three  to  ten  weeks  old. 
27c  and  up.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY 
FARM,  Leghorn  Blvd,.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


WOODSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  chicks,  Tom  Bar 
ron  S.C.  White  Leghorns  Imported  250-298  egg  strain 
Breeder  of  leghorns  for  28  years.  Catalogue.  DAVID 
HAMMOND.  Cortland,  Nt  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  Leghorns.  Frostproof  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Very  profitable.  Baby  Chicks.  J.  M.  CHASE, 
Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  S.  C.  WHITE  Legs.  $8.00-100;  Barred 
Rocks,  $10.00-100.  Reds.  $11.00  and  White  Rocks, 
Mixed’  Heavy,  $8. 00-100.  I  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
All  number  one  chicks.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NIE- 
MOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  A. 


90  VARIETIES.  Poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  dogs,  hares 

ferrets,  parrots,  white  mice.  Free  folder.  Colored  de¬ 
scription,  60  page  book,  20  cents.  J.  A.  BERGEY 
Telford,  Pa. 


PHEASANT  EGGS.  Unrelated  strain.  Ilingneck  eggs 
$3.00  per  dozen,  $25.00  per  hundred.  Instructions  free 
with  orders.  JOHN  ECKERT,  Pine  Pheasant  and  Poul 
try  Farm,  East  Moriches,  Long  Island. 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 


T  arkeys — Ducks — Geese 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D. — 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $12;  Leg¬ 
horns,  $10;  heavy  mixed,  $10;  light,  $8.  Delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

S.  C.  WHITE  &  BROWN  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Strong  livable  chicks.  Low  prices. 
Write’ for  circular,  it’s  free.  2000  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets,  January  and  February  hatched,  ready  to  ship  $1.00 
each.  PERRY  POULTRY  FARM,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  thrifty  Pure  Bred  Jersey 
Giants  $1.50  per  15.  $3.00  per  45.  Parcel  Tost,  C.O.D. 
INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS:  Our  quality  chicks  are  reduced  to 
10  and  12c.  W.  Wyandotts  13c,  full  count  and  guar¬ 
anteed  safe  arrival.  Send,  for  catalog  giving  instructions. 
MILTON  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Milton,  Pa. 

CHICKS — 9c.  From  Pure  Barron  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Our  large  trapnested  birds  will  produce  profitable 
broilers  and  heavy  winter  layers.  Free  Catalog.  Ref¬ 
erence  Farmers  State  Bank.  WILLACKER  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Box  G.,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

CHICKS.  ROCKS  10c;  REDS,  and  Wyandottes  11c. 
White  Leghorns  8c.  Mixed  7c.  Heavy  Mixed  9c.  One 
cent  more  per  chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  100%  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12. 

MINORCAS,  ROCKS,  REDS,  Wyandottes  11c,  An- 
conas  10c,  Brahmas  16c.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY, 
York,  Pa. 

THE  OLD  POULTRYMAN’S  Calendar.  Just  what 
you  need.  $1.00.  LOUIS  C.  FREDERICK,  7  P.  Shaw- 
mut  Ave.,  East  Weymouth,  Mass. 

25,000  BABY  CHICKS  WEEKLY.  White,  Brown, 
Buff  Leghorns  $9.50.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandott,  Orping¬ 
ton  $11.50  per  100.  Also  Parrots.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Tel¬ 
ford.  Pa. 

9c  CHICKS  FROM  BIG  English  White  Leghorns  that 
will  produce  big  hens— large  eggs.  Order  now.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington, 
Ohio. 

REDUCED  PRICES.  Bucher  Super  Quality  Chicks 

from  inspected  free  range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
White,  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  An- 
conas.  White,  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  free,  low  prices. 
Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C. 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Large  handsome  heavy 
layers.  Splendid  chicks,  right  prices.  INAVALE  FARM, 
R4,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for  hatching, 
ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 

TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys.  Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  10-$7.50.  Infertiles 
replaced.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE:  MAMMOTH  PEKIN  Duck 
eggs.  Pearl  Guineas  eggs.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stam- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 

TEN  CHOICE  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  eggs.  $5. 

Free  range  stock.  HOMER  LEHMAN,  Amaranth.  Pa. 

POSTPAID  BEST  STRAIN  Mammoth  Pekin  duck 
_„gs  11  for  $1.50;  100  for  $11.  Jersey  Black  Giants 
eggs  10c  each.  RUPRACHT  BROS.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BABY  TURKEYS  and  turkey  eggs  for  sale.  Live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Baby  turkeys  85c  each;  turkey  eggs 
40c  each.  Rhode  Island  Red  and  Barred  Rock  Baby 
chicks  15c  each;  White  Leghorns  10c  each  .White  Pekin 
Duck  eggs  $2.00,  for  twelve;  Bantam  eggs  $1.50  for 
fifteen.  Turkey  hook,  “How  to  Raise  them”  25c  in  coin 
or  stamps.  Write  for  a  catalog.  EATON  LEGHORN 

FARM,  Rockfield,  Kentucky’. _ _ 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys.  Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  75c  each,  10-$6.  In- 
fertiles  replaced.  Poults  $1.10.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


LORDS  GOLDEN  AGE  extra  early  yellow  sweet  corn. 
Good  size,  productive,  tender,  deliciously  sweet.  The  or¬ 
iginator  has  grown  it  ready  for  the  table  57  days  from 
planting.  $1.  quart;  $1.70,  2  quarts;  $2.50.  4  quarts; 
$4.50,-  peck;  $6.50  half  bushel;  $12.00  bushel.  JAMES 
E.  LORD,  Stonington,  Conn. 


DAHLIAS.  ASSORTED  not  labeled.  $1.  a  dozen 
prepaid.  ANER  L.  SMITH,  Sodus,  N.  Y. 


TWELVE  MAMMOTH  BliONZE  turkey  eggs  $5.00. 
MRS.  H.  F.  MILLER,  Mars,  Pa.  R.D.  2. 


YV  .  - - -  - 

Square  Garden  winners.  MRS.  A.  H.  SMITH,  Sodus, 
N.  Y. 


WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26  per  hundred. 
Mixed  Ducklings  $24.  F.  B.  CANDEE,  Nicholson,  Pa. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  Milhs,  Mass. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Juneberry 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Hardy 
Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N,  Y. _ 

OLD  FASHIONED  HARDY  Flower  Plants.  Holly¬ 
hocks.  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Blue 
Bells,  Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines,  Monkshoods. 
Hardy  Carnations,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy 
Lilies,  Hardy  Phloxes,  Lupines,  Hardy  Pinks,  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  240  other  Perennials  that  will  bloom 
this  summer;  Pansies,  Asters,  Salvias,  Petunias,  Zin¬ 
nias,  Snapdragons  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants;  Berry  plants.  Asparagus  roots. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


100  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS,  Cabbage,  $1.00 
thousand;  Onion,  $1.50;  Pepper,  $2.00;  Sweet  Potato, 
$2.50;  10,000.  $20.00.  Tomato,  $1.25;  10,000,  $10.00. 
Prompt  shipments.  Good  plant  guaranteed.  FARMERS 
SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  75c,  1000;  Ber- 

muda  Onion  $1.00;  Collards  75c;  Tomatoes  $1.00;  Ruby 
King  Pepper  $2.00;  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants  $1.50. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


20  MILLION  TOMATO  PLANTS— Large,  stalky,  well 
rooted,  open  field  grown,  packed  with  damp  moss  to 
roots.  Greater  Baltimore,  ,  Stone,  Earliana,  Ponderosa. 
By  mail  postpaid;  500-$1.25;  l,000-$2.25.  Express  pre¬ 
paid:  5,000-$8.00;  10,000-$15.00.  Late  Cabbage  plants 
same  price.  Prompt  shipment,  safe  arrival  guatwnteed 
or  money  refunded.  KENTUCKY  PLANT  CO.,  Hawes- 
ville.  Ivy. 


SEED  CORN— Genuine  West  Branch  Sweepstakes, 
Cornell  No.  11,  and  early  maturing  8-row  flints.  Grown 
from  tested  disease-free  ears.  Thoroughly  cleaned  and 
graded.  Passed  corn  borer  inspection.  $3  per  bushel. 
10  bushels.  $2.80,  bags  free.  Ninety  per  cent  or  better 
germination  and  satisfactory  condition  guaranteed.  Iv. 

C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

SEED  POTATOES.  Certified  Green  Mountain  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  finest  obtainable.  Michigan 
and  New  York  Certified  Russets,  none  better.  Write 
for  closing  out  prices.  QUAKER  HILL  FARM,  Box  A, 
Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  $1.00  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00.  12  choice 
Dahlias  $1.00.  Catalogue.  20  Evergreen  Trees  $2.00. 
GLADAHLIA  FARMS.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and  Rus¬ 
sets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We  pay 
freight.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  MunnsviUe,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap,  100,  90c; 
300,  $2.25;  500,  $3;  1000,  $5.  Premier— Gibson— Big  Joe 
— Cooper — Stevens  Late  Champion,  100,  $1;  300,  $2.50; 
500,  $3.50;  1000,  $6.  Everbearing,  Champion,  25,  75c; 
50,  $1;  100,  $1.50;  500,  $5;  1000,  $10.  Mastadon,  Ever- 
bearing,  25,  $1;  50,  $1.75;  100,  $3:  200.  $5;  500,  $8; 
1000,  $16.  Figure  each  variety  separate.  Write  for 
prices  on  Black,  Purple  and  Red  raspberry  plants.  Our 
plants  are  strictly  fresh  dug,  from  new  fields.  F.  G. 
MANQUS,  Maple  View,  N.  Y, _ _ 

SEND  $1  for  12  Labeled  Dahlias,  flowers  of  mar- 

velous  beauty,  all  colors,  regular  value  $3.50.  BOLTS 
DAHLIA  FARM,  Stepney  Depot.  Conn. 


SEED  CORN— West  Branch  Sweepstakes  for  sale. 
Greatest  ensilage  corn  grown.  Germination  98%  when 
tested.  $3.00  per  bushel.  A.  L.  WINTER  &  SON, 
Montoursville,  Pa. 


FINE  OUTDOOR  GROWN  Cabbage  Plants— 300,  75o; 

500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.50  prepaid.  5,000,  $5.00  expressed. 
Tomato  &  Onion  Plants  $1.50  thousand.  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  $2.50  expressed.  -All  now  ready. 
Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  OLD 
DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


FIELD  PEAS  with  oats,  cut  for  green  feed  will 

keep  up  the  summer  milk  flow,  but  be  sure  to  use 
disease  free  peas.  White  for  explanation  and  prices  of 
our  tested  seed.  QUAKER  HILL  FARM,  Box  A,  Hone- 
oye  Falls,  N.  Y.  


PLANTS  POSTPAID.  All  varieties;  Beet,  Cauliflower, 
Mangle,  Lettuce,  3  dozen.,  25c;  100,  50c;  1,000,  $3; 
5,000,  $10.  Cabbage,  3  doz.,  25c;  8  doz.,  40c;  400,  $1; 
1,000,  $2.  Sweet  Potato,  Asters,  3  doz.,  25c;  100,  65c. 
Celery,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Zinnia,  3  doz..  40c;  100,  85c; 
1,000,  $6.75.  Egg  Plant,  Coleus,  Coreopsis,  English 

and  Shasta  Daisies.  Pansies.  Dianthus,  Snapdragons, 
Salvia,  Verbenia,  doz.,  40c;  3  doz.,  $1;  100,  52. 

ROIIRER’S  PLANT  FARM.  Smoketown,  Pa. 


DAHLIAS— 12  TUBERS,  Mixed  varieties,  labeled,  no 
two  alike  $1.25.  Wo  grow  500  varieties.  Ask  for  free 
price  list.  MOOSE  DAHLIA  FARM,  Wayland.  N.  A. 
Route  3. 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Copenhagen.  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead.  300. 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid.  Express  $1.25 
1000.  Tomato  plants— Baltimore,  Matchless  Stone,  same 
price.  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper,  500,  $2.00;  1000.  $3.50 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY.  Franklin,  Va. 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS — Copenhagen ,  Wake¬ 
field  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession,  Flatdutch,  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000.  $2.25  postpaid.  Express  $1.25, 
1000.  Tomato  Plants— Baltimore,  Stone,  Matchless, 
Bonny  Best,  same  price  as  Cabbage.  Sweet  Potato 
and  Pepper  plants,  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.25  postpaid. 
Quick  and  good  service.  GUARANTEED  SERVICE 
PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va.  , 
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ter,  with  perhaps  a  few  extra  dollars 
saved  for  the  “rainy  day.” 

If  times  are  not  too  hard  on  the 
farm,  so  that  there  is  money  enough 
for  the  necessities  and  an  occasional 
luxury,  I  would  rather  have  a  family 
of  boys  and  girls  reared  under  such 
conditions  than  where  there  is  too  much 
money  to  spend,  and  where  every  de¬ 
sire  can  be  immediately  gratified.  Those 
who  earn  by  hard  work  the  good  things 
of  life  best  appreciate  them. 

,  V  ¥  ^ 

The  Unfairness  of  Tax 
Assessments 

Dear  Editor  : — A  few  words  to  tell  you 
I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  bills 
passed  to  help  the  farmers,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  will  not  be  of  real  finan¬ 
cial  help. 

But  there  is  one  point  I  would  like  to 
have  you  bring  out  in  your  paper — the 
point  of  assessed  value.  I  can  take  you  to 
hundreds  of  hill  farms  in  this  county  that 
will  not  sell  for  from  two-thirds  to  one- 
half  of  the  price  they  are  on  the  tax  rolls. 

I  own  a  hill  farm  of  150  acres.  I  tried 
to  sell  it  for  $1500  for  two  years  and  was 
not  able  to  get  a  bite.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  sell  for  over  $1000;  perhaps  $800 
would  be  all  I  could  get.  It  is  on  the  tax 
rolls  at  $1950. 

I  have  talked  to  the  town  and  county 
assessors  and  all  I  can  get  is  “passing 
the  buck”  to  some  other  fellow.  I  use  it 
only  for  sheep  pasture  and  with  the  taxes 
as  they  are  it  makes  it  too  expensive  for 
that. 

I  can  also  show  you  town  properties 
that  cannot  be  bought  for  $7000  and  they 
are  on  the  tax  list  at  $2000. 

My  claim  is  that  an  article  is  worth 
what  it  will  sell  for  now  and  not  what 
it  was  selling  for  twenty  years  ago. — 
R.W.D.,  New  York. 


THIS  man  is  entirely  right  in  what 
he  says  about  assessments.  The 
whole  farm  tax  situation  is  extremely 
unfair  to  farmers  and  the  worst  thing 
of  all  is  the  unequal  tax  assessments. 
One  reason  why  the  true  instead  of  the 
assessed  valuation  is  used  in  obtaining 
the  local  tax  in  districts  under  the  new 
school  law  is  to  equalize,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  assessments  in  collecting  school 
taxes. 

Farmers  themselves  are  often  to 
blame  for  unequal  assessments  because 
they  hold  their  property  at  too  high 
valuations.  I  know  dozens  of  farms 
where,  if  you  asked  their  owners  to 
put  a  price  on  them,  they  would  make 
it  twice  what  they  were  worth  or  would 
sell  for.  You  cannot  blame  an  assessor 
for  assessing  your  property  on  the 
basis  of  what  you  consider  it  is  worth. 
Unfortunately,  few  farmers,  particu¬ 
larly  hill  farmers,  realize  how  their 
property  has  decreased  in  value  in  the 
last  few  years. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  hope  the 
Governor’s  Commission  is  going  to 
work  on  in  New  York  State  next  year 
is  this  whole  problem  of  assessing 
taxes. 


The  Plains  of  Abraham 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 
the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  into  a 
seething  pot  of  fury  and  death. 

While  George  the  Second  of  England 
and  Louis  the  Fifteenth  of  France  were 
playing  at  friendship  after  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  France  gasping  for 
breath  with  the  flower  of  her  armies 
buried  on  European  battlefields,  and 
England  with  her  fighting  forces  re¬ 
duced  on  land  to  eighteen  thousand 
men  and  to  less  than  seventeen  thou¬ 
sand  on  the  sea,  the  vast  colonies  of 
the  two  countries,  working  out  their 
own  salvations,  were  steadily  and  sure¬ 
ly  and  with  deadly  intent  encroaching 
upon  each  other. 

The  stage  was  already  set  for  the 
writing  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  pic¬ 
turesque  pages  in  American  history. 
Southward  from  the  Richelieu  were  the 
bitterest  of  all  the  white  men’s  enemies, 
the  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 


northward,  sweeping  east  and  west 
through  the  Canadas,  were  the  forty 
scattered  tribes  who  bore  allegiance  to 
New  France.  Behind  these  savage  vas¬ 
sals,  on  one  side,  were  eleven  hundred 
thousand  English  colonists  holding  the 
sea-coast  lands  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
and  on  the  other  less  than  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  souls,  counting  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  as  well  as  men,  to  defend  and  hold 
the  illimitable  domains  of  New  France, 
which  reached  from  the  upper  Canadas 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Of  this  alarming  disparity  in  power 
of  fighting  men,  and  of  the  pitiless 
scourge  which  he  swore  would  some 
day  sweep  through  all  the  country  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu, 
Hepsibah  Adams  had  spoken  at  length 
but  with  small  effect  on  Henri  Bulain. 

“Let  war  come  if  it  must,”  said 
Henri.  “The  heart  of  New  France  is  set 
behind  an  impenetrable  wall  of  rock 
and  forest,  and  with  these  ramparts  in 
our  favour,  eighty  thousand  will  be  a 
match  for  the  million  English  if  they 
come  this  way.  But  why  talk  of  war, 
Brother,  when  there  is  peace  and  plenty 
and  a  beautiful  world  about  us  to  en¬ 
joy?  Let  kings  fight  or  play,  just  as 
they  will,  but  as  for  me,  should  fighting 
chance  to  come — why,  I  shall  be  a 
friend  to  both  sides  and  strike  at 
neither.  For  no  matter  What  cause 
should  bring  about  the  strife,  I  could 
not  strike  at  the  people  of  my  Cath¬ 
erine’s  blood,  nor  would  she  have  me 
turn  against  my  own.  So  why  move 
from  here  ?  This  is  a  glorious  place.  It 
is  neutral  ground,  and  we,  being  neu¬ 
tral,  are  fitly  placed  here.  Oneidas  and 
Mohawks  have  eaten  under  our  roof  as 
well  as  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  and 
when  deadly  enemies  such  as  these 
meet  thus  on  common  ground,  what 
cause  have  we  for  fear?” 

A  light  of  pride  glowed  in  Catherine’s 
eyes  as  she  listened  to  her  husband’s 
words,  and  she  added: 

“Henri  loves  the  Indians,  and  I  have 
grown  to  love  them,  too.  They  are  all 
our  friends.” 

“Friends!”  sniffed  Hepsibah.  “Henri, 
it  is  because  of  Catherine  and  Jeems 
that  I  call  you  a  fool.  Take  them  where 
this  danger  does  not  hang  day  and 
night  along  the  edges  of  the  frontiers. 
Take  them  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  if  you 
will,  or  bring  them  south  into  Cath¬ 
erine’s  country.  But  do  one  or  t’other, 
for  God’s  sake,  or  the  day  will  come 
when  Christ  Himself  cannot  save  you,” 
and  his  voice  shook  with  earnestness. 

“There  will  be  no  war,”  insisted 
Henri  stubbornly.  “England  and  France 
have  bled  themselves  white  on  Con¬ 
tinental  battlefields,,  and  the  peace 
which  was  signed  only  last  October 
will  surely  not  be  broken  again  while 
you  and- 1  are  living,  for  Hanover  and 
Austria  have  had  their  fill,  as  well  as 
the  others,  and  are  like  two  dead  men 
on  their  backs.” 

“That  is  right,”  nodded  Catherine, 
with  a  shudder.  “I  think  all  fighting  is 
over  for  many  years.” 

Hepsibah  blew  out  his  cheeks  like  a 
balloon,  then  sucked  them  in  with  a 
smack.  It  was  a  childhood  trick  he  had 
never  outgrown,  a  way  of  telling  the 
world  he  was  fully  out  of  temper,  and 
remembering  it  as  such  Catherine 
smiled,  though  her  fingers  twined  un¬ 
easily  in  her  lap." 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week.) 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


SEND  NO  MONEY:  Frost  proof  Cabbage  plants  in 
eluding  Copenhagen  and  Golden  Acre,  Bermuda  Onion 
plants,  500,  65c;  1000,  $1.00  plus  postage.  EUREKA 
FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,  best  binds  $1.25  per  1000.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Onion,  Beets  $1.00,  1000.  Peppers  all  kinds  $3.00, 
1000.  Cauliflower  $3.50,  1000.  Egg-  Plants  $4.00,  1000. 
Tomato  all  varieties  $2.00,  1000.  All  ready  for  field. 
Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol.  Pa. 


5IILLIONS  OF  OPEN  field  tomato  plants,  Baltimore, 
Stone,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  $1.00-1000;  5000,  $4.50. 
Ruby  king  Pepper  plants  $1.50-1000.  Porto  Rican  po¬ 
tato  plants  $1.50-1000.  Cabbage  plants  75C-1000  roots 
mossed,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  SIMS  POTATO  PLANT 
CO..  Pembroke,  Ga. 


TOMATO  PLANTS:  Six  varieties.  By  express  $1.50 
thousand.  By  prepaid  mail  500,  $1.50;  1000,  $2.50. 
Sweet  Peppers  by  prepaid  mail  100,  75c;  200,  $1.25; 
500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.50.  By  express  $3.00  thousand. 
Also  Cabbage  plants:  All  varieties,  including  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  Golden  Acre,  $1.00  thousand  and  charges. 
COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 


CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS.  Ready.  Finest  strains  of 
seed.  We  grow  only  first  grille  plants..  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tain,  Snowball.  Extra  Early  '  Erburt,  $4.50  per  1000; 
500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00.  Cabbage  plantSf.  Ready.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Golden  Acre, 
Eukhuizen  Glory,  Succession,  Danish  Ballhead,  $2.00 
per  1000;  500,  $1.50.  31  years  selecting  strains  of 
seed..  I .  W .  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


DANISH  BALLHEAD,  Early  Copenhagen  Market  and 
Red  Cabbage  plants,  $2.00  thousand.  C.  R,  STAFFORD, 
Route  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


VERY  LARGE  ASPARAGUS  roots,  0  years  old;  bear¬ 
ing  size,  Washington,  $2.75  per  dozen;  $10.00  per  100. 
HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


PORTO  RICAN  SWEET  Potato  Plants.  Better  qual¬ 
ity,  direct  to  your  mail  box.  $2.00  thousand,  cash 
with  orders.  BULLARD  BROS.  PLANT  FARM  Bax¬ 
ley,  Ga. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS,  Yellow  Jer¬ 
sey’  Big  Leaf,  and  Up  River  $1.50  per  1000,  shipping- 
paid.  Canna  Bulbs  seven  kinds  $1.25  per  100.  C.  E. 
BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS — My  famous  beautiful  Rainbow 
Collection  of  thirty  all  different,  blooming  size,  $1 
postpaid.  Plant  now.  36  page  illustrated  catalog  free. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Specialist.  Box  J,  New  Lebanon, 
N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  NORTHERN  GROWN  Hardy  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower  Plants.  June,  July  delivery’.  Best  strains 
Danish  seed,  chemically  treated.  Golden  Acre,  Jersey, 
Copenhagen,  Enkhinzen,  Surehead,  Succession!  Savoy! 
Flatdutch,  Ballhead,  Red.  Postpaid;  200-65c;  500-$1.25; 
1000-$2.25.  Collect:  5,000-$7.50.  Snowball  Cauliflower: 
50-40c;  200-$1.00;  500-$2.25;  1000-$3.75.  Transplanted 
Tomatoes:  36-45c;  100-$1.00;  1000-$10.00.  Bermuda 

Onion:  200-60c;  500-$1.00;  1000-$1.75.  PORT  MELLIN- 
GER,  Dept,  AA,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 


50  MILLION  out  door  grown  vegetable  plants— Cab¬ 
bage:  Copenhagen,  Ballhead,  Wakefield,  etc.,  300,  $1.00; 
500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  prepaid.  10,000,  $10.00  ex¬ 
pressed.  Tomato  Plants:  Marglobe,  Bonnybest.  Balti¬ 
more,  Stone  and  Matchless,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00; 
1000,  $3.00  prepaid.  10,000,  $15.00  expressed.  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  Plants:  300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00; 
1000,  .  $3.25  prepaid.  10,000,  $20.00  expressed.  Shipping 
capacity  %  million  daily.  Day  and  Night  service.  Our 
plants  must  please  you  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


American  Agriculturist  is  printed 
at  Poughkeepsie,  but  our  business  and 
editorial  offices  are  at  461  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City,  Please  direct  all 
editorial  and  advertising  mail  to  New 
York  City.  If  you  send  it  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  it  will  be  delayed  in  answering. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Ready  Now.  Cabbage  Plants, 

Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhinzen  Glory,  Succession,  All 
Seasons  Early  Summer,  Danish  Ballhead  and  Early 
Flat  Dutch.  $2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00.  Rerooted 
Plants  $2.25  per  1000;  5000,  $11.00.  Cauliflower  Plants, 
Early  and  Late  Snowball  from  prize  winning  strains 
$4.50  per  1000;  5000,  $20.00.  Tomato  and  Pepper 
Plants,  Transplanted  all  varieties  $8.00  per  1000. 
Potted  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100.  Egg  Plant, 
Transplanted  $12.00  per  1000.  Black  Beauty,  potted 
$3.50  per  100.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants.  PAUL 
F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

VILLAGE  FARM  100  acres,  14  milk  cows,  horses, 
40  hens,  equipment.  $6500.  $1000  down.  $250  yearly. 
Write  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge  Tin-’ 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A 
301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


RICH  MAN'S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price- 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.  Safina* 
Ivans. 


CLIPPING  MACHINES 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk.— Improve  the 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a  "Gillette” 
I  ortable  Electric  Clipping  Machine.  A  postcard  will 
bring  you  prices  and  interesting  information  GILJ  - 
ETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131 
W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 


PRINTING — STATIONERY 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FRANIvLINPRESS  Mil¬ 
ford,  N.  II. 


501)  PRINTED  ENVELOPES.  $1.50  postpaid.  Other 
stationery,  cards,  tags,  butterwrappers,  reasonable. 
HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney,  Vermont. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROs! 
BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  del 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  IS*  1  bought.  Three-face  lamps  and  old 
glassware  bought.  W.  RICHMOND.  Cold  Spring.  N.  V, 


AVIATION — Earn  while  learning  aviation,  $18  to  $35 
per  week  while  under  instruction  in  our  ’factory  and 
shops.  Call  or  write  for  information  without  obligation 
AERO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA,  Department  DA, 
Plankinton  Building.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  steri¬ 
lized  6  inch  discs  at  $1.30,  postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  30,  Canton,  Maine. 


RUBBER  TUBING  for  all  makes  of  milkers.  Attrac¬ 
tive  prices.  Cotton  strainer  discs  (sterilized)  300  in 
package  6  inch  $1.40,  6%  inch  $1.60  Postpaid  prepaid. 
Tubing  and  cotton  discs  very  highest  quality  obtainable 
anywhere.  ANDERSON  MILKER  CO..  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 


BOXWOOD  TREES,  200  years  old.  C.  T.  SMITH, 
Croxton,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE,  Sharpies  Motor-Milker  used  less  than  1 
month.  In  excellent  condition.  Price  $125.00.  DANIEL 
WILBOUR.  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island. 


KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll.  Prints  3c 

each.  Trial  offer.  Beautifully  mounted  8x10  enlargement 
40c.  Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  409 
Bertha  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


KEQUGH’S  Foul  remedy.  For  fouls  or  hoof  rot. 
Used  by  farmers  for  over  25  years.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Get  a  bottle  at  your  druggist  or  feed 
dealer  or  send  one  dollar  for  a  bottle.  KEOUGH 
1  HAIIMACAL  COMPANY,  Box  A,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


HONEY.  Fine  quality  clover  Autumn  flower  blend 
$5.00  per  GO  lbs.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


^BIG  OHIO  CORPORATION  wants  county  manager. 
$50  weekly  commission.  Earnings  start  immediately. 
Good  for  $5000  yearly.  .  We  furnish  everything,  deliver 
and  collect.  Capital  or  experience  unnecessary.  Fyr- 
Fyter  Co.,  1SS5  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


AGENTS:  $16  day  and  New  Buick  Auto  Free.  Sell 
groceries.  Over  400  items  used  daily  every  home.  Steady 
all  year  job.  Your  own  groceries  about  half  price. 
Send  for  samples.  HARLEY  COMPANY.  Dept.  H-2265, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 120  acre  farm  situated  on  improved 

road.  Near  school.  2(4  miles  from  town.  Good  house 
and  chicken  house,  extra  good  barn.  Plenty  of  water. 
Timber  for  fuel.  Will  carry  25  head  of  stock.  Easy 
terms.  Will  discount  for  cash.  A  money  maker  for  the 
right  man.  Write  or  phone  L.  GLOVER,  E.  Randolph, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  Daily  Farm  in  Excellent,  old  dairy 
section  near  Greene,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  150  acres, 
some  equipment,  price  low  to  quick  buyer  to  settle  es¬ 
tate.  Address  MISS  BERTHA  CARTER,  care  Postoffiee, 
Greene,  N,  Y. 


LIVE  GOOD  WHILE  MAKING  A  GOOD  LIVING 
ON  THE  DEL-MAR-VA  PENINSULA.  Low-priced, 
productive  land,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  Three  to 
ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  markets  by  motor  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Finest 
concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Handsome 
descriptive  booklet.  FREE.  Address  164  Del-Mar-Va 
Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED — HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SPECIAL  VALUE,  while  they  last.  6  Piece  Ruffiei 
Cottage  Sets  Neatly  made  of  good  quality  White.  Mus¬ 
lin.  Size  of  Lower  Curtain  33x30.  Size  of  Upper  Cur¬ 
tain  44x31,  3  inch  Ruffle.  Tiebacks.  Hemmed  and 
Headed  per  set  50c.  6  Turkish  Towels  size  20x36  splen¬ 
did  Quality  Double  Loop  Pure  White  unhemmed.  Pas 
postman  $1.00  plus  postage.  Silks  or  velvets,  large 
package  25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  95  B 
Street,  South  Boston,  Mass. 


SACRIFICE  6  ACRE  FARM  in  chicken  belt.  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.  Information  JACKSON,  522  W.  112  St 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Taggarts  Poultry  farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Ten  acres.  New  bungalow,  all  conveniences. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Married  working  dairyman  July  1st  in 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Department,  Cornell  University. 
Will  have  direct  charge  of  the  feeding,  breeding  and 
management  of  all  dairy  .cattle  and  the  production  of 
milk.  Apply  in  own  handwriting  giving  full  details 
Of  training  and  experienec.  State  salary  expected  with 
no  perquisites.  House  will  be  provided  at  twenty-five 
dollars  per  month  rent.  DEPT.  OF  ANIMAL  HUS¬ 
BANDRY,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good  sweet  chewing,  3  lbs.,  90c; 
5,  $1.25;  10,  $2.00.  Smoking,  3  lbs.,  60c;  5,  90c;  10, 
$1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ivy.  _ 

CIGARS  FROM  FACTORY— Trial  50  large  Perfectos 
postpaid  $1.00.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO.  Chewing, 
5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-$2.50.  Smoking,  10,  $1.75.  Pipe  Free. 
Pay  Postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 
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The  Service  Bureau^ 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
?  fy  and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Where  Does  “Charity”  Begin  ? 


cepted.  If  this  is  done,  there  is  fur¬ 
ther  difficulty  in  getting  a  refund.  In 
most  cases  the  company  demands  the 
opportunity  of  sending  another  suit 
which  proves  no  more  satisfactory  than 
the  first. 

If  a  refund  is  finally  secured  it  lacks 
the  initial  payment  made  to  the  agent 
because,  of  course,  the  company  never 


“Can  you  give  us  any  information  about 
an  organization  called  ‘Radio  Activities 
for  Shut-Ins  and  Needy  Blind’.  -They  re¬ 
cently  solicited  over  the  telephone  for  a 
magazine  and  told  that  part  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  goes  for  the  benefit  of 
shut-ins.  Will  you  please,  tell  me  just 
exactly  what  is  done  for  them?” 

OUR  subscriber  asks  a  logical  ques¬ 
tion  and  we  are  glad  to  answer  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  get  infor¬ 
mation.  After  they  have  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  this  organization,  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  the  organization  is 
primarily  interested  in  providing  radios 
for  shut-ins  or  in  getting  subscriptions 
to  a  magazine.  The  organization  called 
“Radio  Activities  for  Shut-Ins  and 
Needy  Blind”  was  incorporated  under 
New  Jersey  law  on  January  22,  1929. 
This  organization  advertises  for  agents 
who,  we  are  informed,  are  then  made 
members  of  “Radio  Activities  for  Shut- 


A  “Thank  You”  Is 
Our  Pay 

I  WISH  to  thank  you  for  helping 
me  settle  my  claim.  No  doubt  I 
would  have  had  to  enter  into  an 
expensive  lawsuit  to  collect,  were 
it  not  for  you. 

The  matter  is  all  settled.  I 
have  been  refunded  my  $17.00 
cash,  and  my  motor,  valued  at 
$17.00,  making  a  total  of  $34.00. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  you  for 
securing  my  mail  service  last 
August,  which  I  know  that  I 
could  never  have  gotten,  were  it 
not  for  you. 

So  you  see,  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  will  certainly 
boost  your  paper  every  chance  I 
get,  and  your  paper  will  always 
be  a  welcome  visitor  here.  The 
A.  A.  is  certainly  the  farmer’s 
best  friend. 


ins  and  Needy  Blind,”  so  that  they  may 
truthfully  tell  prospective  subscribers 
that  they  are  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  discover  just  what  per 
cent  of  the  subscription  price  paid  for 
the  magazine  goes  toward  providing 
radios  for  shut-ins,  but  it  is  at  least 
logical  to  assume  that  the  subscription 
price  is  split  three  ways;  that  the 
agent  who  gets  the  subscription  gets 
part  of  it  and  those  promoting  the  as¬ 
sociation  take  another  good-sized  slice. 
So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  record 
of  how  many  radios  this  association 
has  given  to  shut-ins  and  while  we 
have  nothing  to  say  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  subscribe  to  any  reputable 
magazine,  we  feel  that  the  subscription 
should  be  given  on  the  merits  of  the 
magazine  and  the  desire  to  read  it, 
rather  than  because  of  a  desire  to  be 
charitable. 


Commission  Paid  on  Sales 

I  have  been  taking  orders  for  the  - 

nursery  company,  and  for  some  reason 
have  not  received  my  check  for  commis¬ 
sion.  I  would  appreciate  having  you  look 
Ibis  up  for  me. 

WE  found  that  our  subscriber  had 
changed  his  address,  without  noti¬ 
fying  the  company,  and  upon  investi¬ 
gation,  they  were  very  glad  to  forward 
him  the  check  for  the  commission  due. 
Even  though  the  fault  was  our  sub¬ 
scriber’s  and  not  the  advertiser,  we 
Were  very  glad  to  be  of  assistance  in 
straightening  out  the  matter. 


Receives  Check  for  Fruit 

1  have  just  received  a  check  from  the 
transportation  company,  for  the  fruit 
which  was  lost.  I  am  very  thankful  for 


your  help,  and  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  your  paper. 

OUR  subscriber  originally  wrote  us 
that  he  had  consigned  some  fruit  to 
a  commission  man,  and  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  returns  for  it.  On  investigation, 
it  developed  that  the  commission  man 
had  never  received  the  fruit,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  the  transportation  company 
could  not  prove  delivery,  they  sent  a 
check  to  our  subscriber  to  settle  the 
claim.  We  were  very  glad  to  be  of 
assistance  in  the  matter. 


A  Question  of  Thrift 

WE  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  of  our  readers  to 
be  thrifty  in  buying.  Taken  as  a  group 
we  believe  that  they  get  as  nuch  for 
their  money  as  anyone.  There  is  a 
point,  however,  where  thrift  stops. 
Perhaps  this  point  comes  where  goods 
are  offered  at  a  price  that  is  way  be¬ 
low  the  usual  price  for  the  same  prod¬ 
uct.  We  have  in  mind  the  problem  of 
buying  clothes.  Recently  we  have  had 
a  heavy  correspondence  from  readers 
who  have  ordered  made-to-measure 
suits  or  overcoats.  Thev  are  a  few 
such  companies  that  are  reliable  and 
many  that  are  not. 

A  common  type  of  experience  in  or¬ 
dering  from  the  latter  variety  is  as 
follows:  The  suit  or  overcoat  is  order¬ 
ed  and  a  deposit  which  represents  the 
agent’s  commission  is  made.  The  suit 
or  coat  is  received  and  found  to  be  a 
poor  fit  or  the  material  is  different 
than  that  ordered.  The  clothes  are  re¬ 
turned  after  which  it  is  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  to  get  any  word  from  the  com¬ 
pany.  If  they  are  sent  C.  O.  D.  our 
subscriber  gets  a  note  saying  that  the 
company  does  not  accept  C.  O.  D. 
packages  and  that  the  charges  must  be 
released  before  the  package  will  be  ac- 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

{WANT  to  say  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  $20.50  from 

the  - ,  and  the  matter  is 

satisfactorily  closed,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  your  Service  Bu¬ 
reau.  I  am  a  thousand  times 
obliged  to  you  for  this  service. 


received  this  amount.  In  some  cases 
the  buyer  is  told  that  the  returned  suit 
was  never  received.  On  two  such  cases 
the  A.  A.  Service  Bureau  has  proved 
delivery  by  the  Post  Office. 

Several  companies  do  business  under 
two  names  and  two  addresses.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  an  impartial  observer  that 
they  operate  with  the  intention  of  tir¬ 
ing  out  the  purchaser  until  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  anything,  if  indeed  they 
do  not  intend  deliberately  to  swindle 
him. 

As  we  have  already  said,  some  cloth¬ 
ing  houses  selling  through  house  to 
house  agents  are  reliable.  The  A.  A. 
Service  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  report 
to  any  subscriber  concerning  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  any  particular  concern. 


Duplicate  Order  Sent 

I  am  dropping  a  note  to  let  you  know 

that  the  -  company  have  sent  us  the 

order  about  which  we  wrote  you.  I  wish 
to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
help. 

HE  original  complaint  from  our 
subscriber  was  concerning  an  order 
which  was  not  received.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  positive  whether  the  error 
was  on  the  part  of  the  company,  .  or 
whether  the  package  was  lost,  but  at 
any  rate,  the  company  duplicated  the 
order  as  soon  as  the  situation  was 
called  to  their  attention. 


Some  Questions  Car-Owners  Ask  Us 


‘‘It  is  necessary  for  us  to  drive  our 
cattle  across  an  improved  road  in  order 
to  get  them  in  part  of  our  pasture  and 
frequently  we  find  that  motorists  are  very 
unpleasant  when  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  stop.  What  are  the  legal  rights  of 
cattle  on  the  highway?” 

YOU  have  a  right  to  drive  the  cattle 
across  the  road  and  drivers  of  cars 
are  required  by  law  to  exercise  due 
caution  or  to  stop  in  case  you  signal 
them  to  do  so.  They  are  required  by 
law  to  remain  stationary  as  long  as 
necessary  in  order  to  allow  the  cattle 
to  pass.  A  violation  of  this  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  in  case  injury  is  done 
to  the  animals  you  should  be  able  to 
recover  from  motorists  by  legal  action. 
This  is,  of  course,  assuming  that  he  is 
financially  responsible. 

*  *  * 

We  have  heard  that  the  driver  of  a  car 
is  liable  in  case  he  invites  a  friend  to  ride 
with  him  and  in  case  the  friend  is  injured 
as  a  result  of  an  accident.  Is  this  true? 

S  a  general  proposition,  anyone 
riding  with  you  can  collect  damages 
for  injuries  sustained,  only  in  case  they 
can  prove  that  you  were  negligent  in 
operating  the  car.  In  other  words,  if 
the  accident  is  a  result  of  unavoidable 
circumstances,  they  cannot  collect 
from  you  for  injuries  they  have  sus¬ 
tained. 

*  *  * 

Under  what  circumstances  can  an  oper¬ 
ator’s  license  or  a  registration  certificate 
be  revoked  and  how  can  he  get  it  re¬ 
stored? 

N  operator’s  license  or  a  registra¬ 
tion  certificate  can  be  revoked  by  a 
number  of  officers,  including  police  of¬ 
ficials,  judges  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Motor  Vehicles.  The  license  must  be 
revoked  following  the  conviction  of  the 
driver  for  a  number  of  offenses,  includ¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle 
while  intoxicated,  leaving  the  scene  of 
an  accident  without  reporting,  making 


a  false  statement  in  application  for 
registration  and  a  third  or  subsequent 
conviction  for  reckless  driving. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  license  may  be 
revoked  for  a  physical  or  mental  dis¬ 
ability  or  for  habitual  violation  of  the 
highway  •or  traffic  laws  or  for  gross 
negligence  in  the  operation  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  On  occasions  where  the  sus¬ 
pension  is  not  mandatory  the  holder  of 
the  license  or  certificate  is  entitled  to 
a  hearing  to  establish  the  facts,  al¬ 
though  the  license  may  be  temporarily 
suspended  prior  to  the  hearing.  The 
suspension  of  a  license  or  registration 
certificate  cannot  be  for  longer  than 
six  months  but  where  the  revocation 
of  a  license  is  required  by  law  no  new 
license  will  be  issued  for  at  least  six 
months.  Where  the  revocation  is  per¬ 
missive;  that  is,  not  required  by  law, 
a  new  license  will  not  be  issued  in  less 
than  thirty  days  and  not  then  except 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Motor  Vehicles  after  an  investiga¬ 
tion  or  hearing. 

*  *  * 

“What  is  the  law  regarding  the  loaning 
of  a  car  and  who  is  responsible  in  case  of 
accident?” 

N  Pennsylvania  the  courts  have  ruled 
that  the  owner  of  an  automobile  who 
loans  it  to  a  friend,  is  not  liable  for 
damage  or  injury  caused  by  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  operator. 

In  New  York  State  the  owner  of  a 
motor  vehicle  is  liable  for  damages 
done  as  a  result  of  the  negligence  of 
the  operator  of  the  car  so  long  as  the 
driver  is  legally  using  the  car  with  the 
permission  of  the  owner. 

*  *  * 

How  can  we  secure  another  copy  of  our 
operator’s  license  when  the  original  has 
been  lost? 

A  DUPLICATE  of  any  lost  operator’s 
license  may  be  obtained  at  any 
county  clerk’s  office  by  signing  an  affi¬ 
davit  and  paying  the  fee  of  one  dollar. 


m 

I  getting  your 
crops  to  market 
two  weeks  ahead! 


EVERY  planter  recognizes  the 
importance  of  earlier  crops— 
crops  that  can  be  shipped  to  a 
WAITING  market  rather  than  to  a 
glutted  one.  And  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  many  planters  are 
using  Gator -Hide  Mulch  Paper 
this  year. 

For  Gator-Hide  not  only  stimu¬ 
lates  plant  growth — not  only  pro¬ 
duces  BIGGER  CROPS  —  not  only 
reduces  weeding  to  an  absolute 
minimum  —  but  it  produces 
EARLIER  CROPS. 

The  answer  is  that  Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paper  increases  soil  tem¬ 
perature  and  conserves  soil  mois¬ 
ture,  promoting  continuous  bacte¬ 
rial  activity  and  freeing  nitrous  food 
matter  for  plant  life  both  night  and 
day.  It  practically  insures  twenty- 
four  hours  of  growing  each  day! 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  "The 
Miracle  of  Mulch  Paper”  today. 
Let  it  give  you  some  real,  astound¬ 
ing  facts  concernimg  its  use.  And  if 
your  regular  dealer  is  not  yet  stock¬ 
ing  Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper,  please 
write  his  name  on  the  coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

Mulch  Paper  Division 
Room  1007,  106  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gator-Hide 
Mulch  Paper 


This  paper  is  licensed  for  use  in  the  37  states 
east  of  Colorado  under  the  patents  of  Charles 
F.  Eckart,  the  inventor  of  mulch  paper,  which 
are  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Co. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO. 

Mulch  Paper  Division 

Room  1007,  106  East 42nd St.,  NewYork,  N.Y. 


Please  send  your  booklet,  ‘The  Miracle  of  Mulch 
Paper”,  and  tell  me  where  I  can  secure  a  supply  of 
Gator-Hide  Mulch  Paper  in  this  territory. 

My  dealer  is 


My  name 


My  address 
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FARM  SUPPLIES  -  Information  About  Them 

WE  frequently  get  letters  from  subscribers  who  ask  where  they  can  buy 
certain  equipment  or  supplies.  It  is  good  business  when  you  are  in  the 
market  to  get  all  the  information  possible  before  buying.  Consequently,  we 
have  made  arrangements  to  forward  to  you,  information,  catalogues  and  prices 
on  such  equipment  or  supplies  as  you  may  need. 

In  taking  advantage  of  this  service  you  are  under  no  obligation  either  to 
us  or  to  the  manufacturer.  Just  clip  this  coupon,  mark  the  items  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  mail  t®  us. 


Acetylere  Lights 
Barn  Ventilators 
Bathroom  Equipment 
Brooders 

Concrete  Construction 
Dairy  Feed 
Dynamite 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Farm  Electric  Light 
Plants 

Feed  Cutters 
Fences 

Fertilizer  and  Lime 
Flowers 

Furnaces  and  Stoves 
Gasoline  Engines 


Guns  &  Ammunition 

Harness 

Incubators 

Mail  Order  Catalogs 
Milking  Machines 
Nursery  Stock 
Paint 

Potato  Growing 
Machinery 
Poultry  House 
Equipment 
Poultry  Feeds 
Pumps 
Radios 

Reapers  and  Mowers 
Roofing  Materials 


Seeds 

Seed  Disinfectants 
Separators  (Cream) 
Silos 

Spray  Materials 
Sprayers 

Tillage  Implements 
Tires 
T  ractors 
Wagons 
Wall  Paper 
Washing  Machines 
Water  Systems 


NAME  .: . ., . . . . . . 

ADDRESS  _ . . STATE 


The  Question  Box 


Varieties  for  Pollinating 
McIntosh 

What  varieties  are  .recommended  for 
pollinating  McIntosh? — W.  M.,  New  York. 

THE  Delicious  is  an  excellent  variety 
for  pollinating  McIntosh  and  the 
Cortland  is  another  good  variety,  al¬ 
though  McIntosh  trees  do  not  pollinate 
Cortland  trees  as  well  as  Cortlands  pol¬ 
linate  McIntosh.  However,  the  Cort¬ 
land  has  a  habit  of  blossoming  prac¬ 
tically  every  season  sufficiently  to  fur¬ 
nish  pollen.  The  Wealthy  is  a  good 
variety  to  pollinate  McIntosh  but  it 
does  not  blossom  every  year.  A  good 
plan  to  follow  is  to  set  out  three  rows 
of  McIntosh,  then  one  row  of  one  of  the 
above  varieties  for  pollination. 


Transplanting  Cucumbers 

Is  it  possible  to  successfully  transplant 
cucumbers? — D.  W.,  New  York. 

SOME  plants  are  much  easier  to 
transplant  than  others  and  cucum¬ 
bers  are  among  those  that  need  par¬ 
ticular  care.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
.  sible  to  transplant  them  in  order  to 
get  an  early  crop.  Probably  the  best 
plan  is  to  use  peat  flower  pots,  paper 
bands  or  veneer  bands  so  that  the 
young  plants  can  be  transferred  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  root  system  at  all. 
When  cucumber  plants  are  once  stunt¬ 
ed,  they  never  seem  to  recover.  They 
also  seem  to  be  injured  by  holding 
them  in  pots  or  baskets  or  boxes  after 
the  root  systems  have  completely  filled 
them.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  wise  to 
plant  the  seeds  too  early.  In  other 
words,  cucumbers  should  be  trans¬ 
planted  just  as  soon  as  they  have 
reached  the  right  stage. 


Using  Salt  on  Poorly  Cured 
Hay 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  putting  salt 
on  the  hay  when  it  is  put  in  the  mow 
before  it  is  thoroughly  cured?— F.  B., 
New  York. 

SO  far  as  we  know,  there  have  been 
no  experiments  on  this;  however, 
authorities  recommend  it  on  the  theory 
that  it  does  no  harm,  and  may  do  some 
good.  It  is  probable  that  it  reduces 
mold  if  the  hay  is  put  in  slightly  wet, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
leaves  do  not  shatter  as  they  do  where 
salt  is  not  used.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
use  more  than  12  quarts  of  salt  to  a 
load  of  hay. 


Top-dressing  Alfalfa 

Is  it  advisable  to  top-dress  alfalfa  sod 
with  farm  manure? — D.  G.,  New  York. 

MANURE  is  not  an  ideal  material 
for  top-dressing  alfalfa,  due  to  the 
fact  that  nitrogen  and  potash  are  not 
particularly  essential  for  the  crop. 
Phosphorus  is  the  most  necessary  ele¬ 
ment  for  alfalfa,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  manure 
will  promote  the  growth  of  grass  and 
weeds.  Where  winters  are  severe,  the 


top-dressing  of  manure  does  help  to 
protect  against  frost  injury.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  alfalfa  can  be  top-dressed 
with  400  or  500  pounds  of  16%  acid 
phosphate  with  good  results.  The  time 
of  application  is  not  especially  import¬ 
ant,  but  early  in  the  spring  would  be- 
as  good  a  time  as  any. 


Duchess  Not  Recommended 
For  Top-Working 

We  have  a  number  of  Duchess  of  Olden¬ 
burg  apple  trees  and  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  top-working  them  into  va¬ 
rieties  which  are  more  profitable.  Is 
Duchess  a  good  variety  to  top- work  and 
what  varieties  would  you  suggest  which 
would  give  us  best  results? 

EXPERIENCE  has  shown  that  Duch¬ 
ess  makes  a  poor  stock  for  top¬ 
working.  For  this  reason  we  question 
the  advisability  to  try  and  graft  in  new 
varieties.  Duchess  is  one  of  the  poor 
paying  varieties  mut  in  some  cases  it  is 
possible  to  work  up  a  fairly  profitable 
local  market.  If  this  is  impossible  the 
best  thing  is  to  cut  down  the  trees 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  top-work 
them  into  other  varieties. 


Etching  Name  on  Tools 
With  Acid 

“Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  recipe  for 
marking  one’s  name  on  farm  tools,  using 
wax  and  some  kind  of  acid.  Can  you  give 
us  these  directions?” — B.  L.,  New  York. 

TO  mark  one’s  name  or  initials  on 
steel  tools  or  other  metal  objects, 
first  warm  the  tool  and  then  coat  with 
beeswax  or  paraffin  so  as  to  have  a 
thin,  smooth  coat  when  cooled.  Then 
with  an  awl,  a  sharpened  nail,  or  some¬ 
thing  similar  scratch  in  the  wax  the 
letters  to  be  etched,  being  sure  that 
the  mark  goes  clear  down  to  the  metal. 
Then  brush  or  drop  on  some  commer¬ 
cial  nitric  acid  and  let  it  remain  from 
15  to  30  minutes,  wash  thoroughly, 
warm  and  wipe  off  the  melted  wax,  and 
scrub  with  a  rag  dipped  in  water  in 
which  some  soda  has  been  dissolved. — 
I.  W.  D. 


New  York  Law  on  Retesting 
Accredited  Herds 

MANY  subscribers  are  writing  us 
asking  when  the  Kirkland  Law, 
providing  that  the  expense  of  testing 
accredited  herds  should  be  borne  by 
the  State,  goes  into  effect.  Many  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  law  goes  into  effect  im¬ 
mediately,  but  we  are  informed  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  that  the  law  does 
not  go  into  effect  until  January  1,  1930. 
In  fact,  no  appropriation  was  made  by 
the  legislature  so  it  may  be  even  later 
before  money  is  available  to  pay  costs 
of.  retesting. 

We  believe  that  the  state  should 
bear  the  cost  and  feel  that  the  new  law 
is  a  distinct  victory.  Naturally,  we  re¬ 
gret  that  it  does  not  go  into  effect  im¬ 
mediately  and  that  our  readers  who 
have  tests  due  on  accredited  herds  be¬ 
tween  now  and  January  1,  will  be 
obliged  to  stand  the  expense  of  testing 
as  they  have  in  the  past. 


Grinding  Feed  With 
Electricity 

“Which  is  the  better  adapted  for  elec¬ 
tric  motor  drive,  a  hammer  mill  or  a  burr 
mill  for  feed  grinding?” 

rp  HE  hammer  mill  is  usually  recom- 
1  mended  because  it  is  essentially  a 
high  speed  machine,  the  same  as  the 
electric  motor,  and  it  therefore  does 
not  require  much  difference  in  pulley 
size,  or  the  motor  may  be  directly 
coupled  to  the  hammer  mill  shaft.  The 
hammer  mill  is  not  harmed  by  stray 
iron  or  stones  in  the  feed,  and  it  is  not 
otherwise  subject  to  damage  or  getting 
out  of  adjustment. 


Feeding  Cows  on  Pasture 

In  your  opinion,  does  it  usually  pay  to 
feed  grain  to  cows  while  they  are  on 
pasture? 

WE  believe  it  pays  to  feed  good  cows 
heavily  the  year  round.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  increase  in  milk  secured 
during  the  summer,  there  are  at  least 
two  other  advantages.  The  cows  will 
maintain  production  better  during  the 
fall  and  winter  and  they  will  also  pro¬ 
duce  better  during  the  next  lactation 
period.  It  is  impossible  for  a  cow  to 
eat  enough  grass  to  maintain  heavy 
production.  She  must  either  produce 
less  milk  or  else  lose  body  weight. 


Be  sure  -you  have  enough-  room  in 
your  brooder  house  for  your  chicks. 
Overcrowding  results  in  heavy  losses. 


“ Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be  one  in  your  town ” 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 
1775  Broadway ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BUCKEYE  TIRES 

Built  by  Kelly-Springfield 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


We  are  interested  in  the  items  checked  below  and  would  like 
to  have  jou  send  us  catalogues  or  other  information. 


The  good  low-priced  tire 

The  Buckeye  tire  is  built  by  Kelly-Springfield 
workmen  in  the  Kelly-Springfield  plant. 

There  is  no  better  low-priced  tire  on  the 
market. 

If  you  don’t  need  the  extra  mileage  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  Kelly,  you’ll  find  that  Buckeyes  compare 
favorably  with  many  tires  sold  at  higher  prices. 

Try  them  and  prove  it  for  yourself. 


o 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  50  YEARS 

Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 
Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and 


popular  prices. 

Blights,  etc.  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works 


Beacon,  New  York 


Beauty  Spots  of  the  East — The  gorge  below  the  falls  of  Bash  Bish 
Brook  in  Taconic  Park  in  Eastern  New  York — See  Editorial. 
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the  New  Mobiloil 

will  save  you  money 
the  year  ’round  in  car, 


truck 


and  tractor  operation 


1.  The  New  Mobiloil  does  a  better  lubricating  job 
because  it  is  made  for  today’s  high-speed  engines  and 
heavy-duty  farm  machinery.  Regular  use  of  the  New 
Mobiloil  commonly  cuts  tractor  repair  bills  in  half. 

2.  The  New  Mobiloil  gives  a  really  noticeable  increase 
in  power.  Hook  a  gang-plow  on  your  tractor  and  watch 
how  it  takes  the  hard  places  that  used  to  make  it  labor. 

3.  The  New  Mobiloil  will  give  you  at  least  20%  more 
oil  service.  You  may  find  that  hard  to  believe,  but 
this  remarkable  New  Mobiloil  has  repeatedly  bettered 
that  figure  in  tests  with  other  high-quality  oils  recom¬ 
mended  for  farm  use. 

4.  You  can  make  a  substantial  saving  by  buying  the 
New  Mobiloil  in  the  practical  55-gallon  and  30-gallon 
drums  with  handy  faucets.  This  brings  the  price  of 
the  New  Mobiloil  down  to  within  a  few  cents  per 
gallon  of  ordinary  oil. 

The  Nebraska  state  law  requires  a  demonstration 
of  a  tractor  to  qualify  for  operation  in  that  state. 
Records  of  all  these  tests  to  date  show  that  Mobiloil 
has  been  used  in  91%  of  the  tractors  approved.  This 
is  clear  evidence  of  how  important  Mobiloil  is  to  the 
manufacturers  of  tractors. 

Think  over  these  facts  about  the  New  Mobiloil, 
get  your  dealer’s  price  on  a  55-gallon  drum,  and  then 
figure  it  out  for  yourself.  It’s  just  plain,  commonsense 
economy  to  buy  oil  that  reduces  idle  time  for  repairs 
or  breakdowns.  Made  by  the  oldest  and  largest  spe¬ 
cialists  in  lubrication. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Makers  of  high-quality  lubricants  for  all  types  of  machinery 


New 

Mobiloil 


Make  this  chart  your  guide 

It  shows  the  correa  grides  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
certain  prominent  cars.  If  your  car  is  not  listed  here,  sec  at 
your  dealer’s  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chan,  which  rec¬ 
ommends  the  correa  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks,  traaors,  etc. 


NAMES  OF 

PASSENGER 

CARS 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

Engine 

Summer  j 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

A 

A 

“  8-cyl . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

11  ether  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Buick  . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Cadillac . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

A 

tl  other  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chevrolet . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chrysler,  4-cyl . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

“  Imperial... 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

“  ether  models 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

De  Soto . 

A 

Arc. 

. 

.... 

Dodge  Brothers . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Durant . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Erskinc. .  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

_ 

, , 

Essex  . .  ......... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Ford,  Model  A . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

"  Model  T....'. 

E 

E 

E 

E 

Franklin . . . . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Gardner,  8-cyl . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

BB 

BB 

Arc. 

Hudson . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Hupmobilel ....... 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

La  Salic . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

.... 

Marmon,  8-cyl . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

.  . . 

.  .  . 

“  other  models 

.... 

BB 

A 

A 

A 

A- 

A' 

Moon  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Nash,  Adv.  &  Sp.  6. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

other  models ■ 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oakland . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Packard . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Peerless,  72, 90,91. . . 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

“  other  models 

A 

Ate. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Pontiac. . ......... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  . 

Reo . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A. 

Arc 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

“  other  models 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

BB 

A 

Studebaker . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Velie,  8-cyl. - - ... 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

... 

-  -  1 

. , 

“  6-cyl... . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A, 

Arc. 
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School  and  Road  Questions 

I  understand  that  the  new  school  law  states 
that  $1300  may  be  spent  this  year  for  run¬ 
ning  a  one-room  district  school.  Our  school 
is  about  ready  to  close,  and  we  have  only 
spent  $1100.  Will  the  rest  of  the  $1300  go 
back  to  the  State ? 

THE  State  will  apportion  to  your  dis¬ 
trict  only  on  the  basis  of  what  you 
spend.  For  example,  if  your  four-mill 
tax  on  your  true  valuation  raises  $400 
locally  and  you  spend  $1,100,  then  the 
State  will  apportion  the  difference,  or 
$700;  if  you  spend  $1,200,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  $800  from  the  State;  and  if  you 
spend  the  full  $1,300,  you  will  receive 
$900  from  the  State. 

In  order  to  draw  on  this  appropria¬ 
tion,  the  money  must  be  spent  during 
the  present  school  year  ending  August 
1,  this  summer,  but  you  will  nqt  re¬ 
ceive  the  money  from  the  State  to 
cover  this  year’s  expenses  until  the  ap¬ 
portionments  are  made  next  year. 

c,SiU£P°S,e  0tT  regular  exposes  will  take  only 
II 100.  Is  there  any  way  we  could  use  the 
extra  $200  so  that  we  would  get  it  from  the 
State ? 

There  certainly  is.  You  can  use  the 
difference  to  paint  your  school-house, 
put  in  new  blackboards,  new  seats,  or 
to  replace  any  worn-out  equipment. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
spend  money  extravagantly  or  foolish¬ 
ly,  but  hundreds  of  district  schools 
have  a  wonderful  opportunity  between 
now  and  August  1  this  year  to  put 
their  equipment  and  their  building  in 
good  repair  without  a  cent  extra  of 
local  taxes. 

A  trustee  may  spend  $50  without 
special  vote  of  the  district;  a  district 
superintendent  may  order  him  to  spend 
$200  more.  This  money  will  be  refund¬ 
ed  by  the  State  next  year  up  to  a  total 
of  $1,300  for  the  entire  year’s  expenses 
of  your  school.  If  you  are  a  school 
patron,  talk  with  your  trustee;  if  you 
are  a  school  trustee,  be  sure  to  discuss 
this  matter  with  your  district  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  Be  sure  also  to  fol¬ 
low  his  advice  in  order  to  'have  the 
whole  transaction  legal  and  approved. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  schools  and  consolidation  of  schools? 

The  term  “centralization”  usually 
applies  to  the  Cole  Central  School  Act 
in  New  York  State,  which  is  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  districts  and  of  school  admin¬ 
istration,  but  not  necessarily  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  schools  themselves.  Under 
the  Central  School  Act,  the  taxable 
unit  is  enlarged  from  each  of  the  small 
districts  to  one  large  district.  Instead 
of  a  trustee  for  each  small  district, 
there  is  a  hoard  of  education  for  the 
one  large  district. 

But  the  small  schools  themselves 
cannot  be  consolidated  under  this  act 
unless  each  district  votes  separately  to 
close  its  school.  The  law  provides  that 
the  people  in  each  district  may  keep 
their  school  open  for  the  children  up  to 
and  including  the  sixth  grade.  There¬ 
fore,  there  may  be  no  school  consolida¬ 
tion  under  the  Centralization  Act. 

But  a  consolidation,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Cen¬ 
tral  School  Act  and  is  made  legal  under 
Articles  128-129  of  the  Education  Law 
by  giving  school  superintendents  the 
right  under  certain  conditions  to  con¬ 
solidate  two  or  more  schools.  The 
school  superintendent’s  decision  may  be 
appealed  by  the  people  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

How  can  I  get  a  refund  for  the  gasoline  tax 
I  have  paid  for  gasoline  used  on  my  farm? 

Refunds  are  given  on  gasoline  con¬ 
sumed  otherwise  than  in  the  operation 
of  motor  vehicles  on  the  highways  of 
New  York  State.  Refunds  are  given  on 
gasoline,  for  example,  used  in  boats, 
road  rollers,  tractors  used  exclusively 
for  agricultural  purposes,  vehicles  run 
on  rails  or  tracks,  aeroplanes,  station¬ 
ary  engines,  industrial  purposes,  etc. 

When  you  buy  gasoline  for  other 
than  road  purposes,  be  sure  to  get  a 
receipt  for  money  paid.  On  the  refund 
blanks  you  will  be  asked  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  information:  date  of  purchase, 
from  whom  purchased,  amount  pur¬ 
chased,  purpose  for  which  non-taxable 
gasoline  is  used,  and  the  amount  so 
used.  So  be  sure  to  set  down  this  in¬ 
formation  when  you  buy  your  gasoline. 
Write  to  the  Department  of  Taxation 

( Continued  on  Page  6 ) 
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National  Dairy  Show  to  Be  Big  Event 


A.  A.  Excursion  Train  an  Opportunity  of  a  Life  Time 


MANY  of  the  interesting  letters  that  have 
come  to  us  asking  us  about  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  dairy  excursion 
train  to  St.  Louis  have  also  asked  for 
more  information  about  the  National  Dairy  Show 
itself,  which  is  to  be  held  this  year  in  St.  Louis, 
from  October- 12-19. 

The  National  Dairy  Show  was  started  by  a 
group  of  dairymen  from  various  sections  of 
America  twenty-three  years  ago  in  Chicago  with 
some  two  hundred  dairy  animals.  Since  then  it 
has  grown  steadily  and  has  been  held  in  many 
different  cities  of  the  country,  including  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  in  1916,  and  Syracuse, 
New  York,  in  1923.  This  annual  gathering  of 
the  dairy  industry  of  America 
has  done  much  to  increase  the 
interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
milk  production  and  marketing, 
and  has  come  to  be  an  event  to 
which  thousands  of  leading  dairy¬ 
men  look  forward  each  year. 

Southern  Dairying  Increasing 

In  all  of  the  twenty- three 
years,  the  most  interesting  and 
the  best  exhibits  took  place  when 
the  show  was  held  at  Memphis, 

Tennessee,  two  ye'ars  ago.  Farm¬ 
ers  from  all  parts  of  Dixie,  and 
particularly  from  the  Southwest, 
showed  a  great  revival  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  whole  dairy  business, 
and  they  came  out  to  the  show  at 
Memphis  to  learn  what  was 
latest  and  best  in  the  production 
and  marketing  of  milk.  Great 
train  loads  of  southern  dairymen 


rolled  in  to  Memphis  with  bands  playing  and 
flags  flying,  and  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  all  of 
the  interest  was  centered  upon  the  good  old 
dairy,  cow. 

Probably  the  reason  why  the  permanent  home 
of  the  National  Dairy  Show  has  now  been  lo¬ 
cated  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  edge  of  the  South,  is 
the  fact  that  southern  farmers  and  dairymen  are 
becoming  so  much  interested  in  the  business  and 
attend  the  exhibitions  of  dairy  cattle  in  such 
large  numbers. 

A  Crisis  in  Eastern  Dairying 

This  interest  in  the  dairy  business  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  from  Dixie  is  also  a  reason  why  the  dairy¬ 


men  of  the  East  should  be  on  their  toes  to  in¬ 
crease  their  knowledge  of  the  production  and 
marketing  of  dairy  products.  During  the  past 
two  generations,  eastern  farmers  have  had  to 
stand  by  and  watch  many  of  their  old-time  farm 
enterprises  leave  the  East  to  go  West.  New'  York 
was  once  a  great  sheep  state,  but  the  West  took 
up  the  business  and  New  York  could  not  com¬ 
pete  successfully.  New  York  is  still  a  great  fruit 
state,  but  it  has  to  meet  more  competition  now 
than  ever  from  fruit  growers  of  other  sections 
of  the  country.  So  it  is  with  many  of  our  other 
farm  crops.  We  no  longer  have  a  monopoly  on 
our  markets. 

Now  we  have  come  to  a  crisis  in  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness.  Shall  we  as  eastern  dairy¬ 
men  continue  to  control  our  east¬ 
ern  markets,  or  will  this  business 
go  west  also?  The  answer  lies 
largely  in  our  own  hands.  New 
York  dairymen  are  in  a  position 
where  they  may  now  highly  re¬ 
solve  that  the  West  or  the  South 
shall  not  steal  our  chief  farm 
business,  that  is,  dairying,  with¬ 
out  a  fight. 

A  Chance  to  Learn  About 
Western  Milk 

The  first  step  in  such  a  light 
to  keep  our  New  York  milk  shed 
intact  is  information;  it  is  to 
learn  what  our  competitors  from 
other  sections  are  doing.  That  is 
why  the  National  Dairy  Show- 
exhibits  and  the  gathering  from 
all  parts  of  America  should  be 
{ Continued  on  Page  8; 


The  How,  When  and  Why  of  Cultivation 

Weed  Control  the  Principal  Benefit--Deep  Stirring  May  Do  Damage 


FOR  the  next  month  or  two  one  of  the 
most  important  jobs  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  territory  will  be  the  control  of 
weeds  in  cultivated  crops.  It  sometimes 
seems,  particularly  in  a  wet  season,  that  the 
weeds  grow  twice  as  fast  as  the  crop  itself.  It  is 
remarkable,  though,  how  a  crop  will  recover 
from  a  discouraging  start  if  weeds  have  been 
kept  down  until  warm  weather  comes.  Two  fields 
may  be  about  equally  advanced  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  in  Jul)'  the  crop  that  has  been  kept  free 
of  weeds  will  be  looking  fine,  whereas  the  one 
where  weeds  are  not  controlled  will  be  a  total 
failure.  At  one  time  conservation  of  moisture  was 
given  as  one  reason,  if  not  the  princi¬ 
pal  reason,  for  cultivation.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  maintaining  a  dust  mulch 
on  top  of  the  soil  prevented  evapo¬ 
ration  of  moisture  thus  making  con¬ 
ditions  more  favorable  for  the  growth 
of  the  crop.  Although  under  certain 
conditions  cultivation  may  actually 
prevent  some  evaporation,  experi¬ 
ments  have  definitely  shown  that  the 
principal  reason  for  cultivation  is  to 
kill  weeds.  Actual  fields  kept  free  of 
weeds  by  scraping  the  surface  of  the 
soil  yielded  as  good  or  better  than  ad¬ 
jacent  cultivated  fields. 

There  are  at  least  three  ways  in 
which  weeds  injure  a  crop.  It  requires 
from  three  hundred  to  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  water  for  each  pound  of 
dry  matter  produced  in  the  crop. 

Silage  corn,  when  cut  contains  about 
80  per  cent  of  water.  It  follows  then, 
that  every  one  hundred  pounds  of 
green  corn  stalks  contains  twenty 


pounds  of  dry  matter.  A  crop  of  silage  corn 
yielding  ten  tons  to  the  acre  will  contain  two 
tons  of  dry  matter  and  during  growth  will  re¬ 
quire  the  enormous  total  of  at  least  600  tons  of 
water  from  every  acre  which  must  be  taken  in 
by  the  root  system  and  given  off  by  the  leaves. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  crop  suffers  if  weeds 
are  allowed  to  use  the  moisture  that  should  go 
to  the  crop.  At  the  same  time,  weeds  develop 
an  extensive  root  system  which  uses  the  available 
plant  food  needed  by  the  crop.  The  third  way  in 
which  injury  is  done  is  by  actual  shading  in  case 
the  weeds  get  larger  than  the  crop  itself. 

The  first  question  that  might  be  asked  is  how 


can  the  producer  control  weeds  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  work?  The  best  time  for  control  is  before 
the  crop  is  planted  or  before  it  comes  up  for 
at  this  time  there  is  no  danger  of  crop  injury 
and  the  weeds  are  still  small  and  easily  killed. 
The  slowest,  hardest  and  most  expensive  way  to 
kill  weeds  is  to  wait  until  they  have  a  good  start 
and  then  take  them  out  of  the  rows  with  a  hand 
hoe.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  hoeing  is  just  as 
good  exercise  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  the  hoe 
is  pretty  nearly  obsolete  on  the  dairy  or  general 
farm  in  the  east.  With  modern  production  meth¬ 
ods,  hoeing  is  too  costly.  Several  harrowings  be¬ 
fore  the  crop  is  planted,  preferably  with  a  few 
rain  storms  interspersed,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  lessening  cultivation 
later  in  the  season.  If  followed  by  sev¬ 
eral  cultivations  with  a  weeder  or 
spike-tooth  harrow  before  the  crop  is 
up,  the  chances  for  the  crop  will  be 
still  better. 

It  seems  that  many  of  us  are  like 
the  old  fellow  who  never  shingled  his 
roof.  He  said  that  when  it  did  not  rain 
his  roof  did  not  need  to  be  shingled 
and  when  it  did  rain  it  was  so  wet 
that  he  could  not  do  the  work.  Like¬ 
wise  in  cultivating,  we  sometimes  ap¬ 
parently  reason  that  no  cultivation  is 
needed  until  the  weeds  appear.  When 
they  do  appear  cultivation  largely  re¬ 
sults  in  digging  up  weeds  and  trans¬ 
planting  them  to  another  spot. 

It  is  possible  to  overdo  cultivation. 
When  not  needed,  every  operation 
adds  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  crop 
without  increasing  returns  and  under 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Although  this  cornfield  appears  to  be  free  of  weeds,  cultivation  is  not 
a  waste  of  time  as  weeds  are  being  killed  before  they  get  a  start. 
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Farm  Marketing  Through  Better 
Salesmanship 

“Please  comment  editorially  on  the  article, 
‘Wanted — Crop  Salesmen!’,  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  May  19th.”— M.B. 

WE  are  always  glad  to  get  readers’  sugges¬ 
tions  like  the  above  and  so  far  as  practical 
try  to  follow  them. 

The  article  mentioned  had  the  following  par- 
graph  : 

“As  a  result  of  all  the  political  discussion,  tire¬ 
some  as  it  is  getting  to  be,  the  public  thinking  about 
farmers  is  changing.  We  begin  to  see  that  as  pro¬ 
ducers— the  only  possible  function  farmers  can  per¬ 
form — they  have  succeeded  and,  in  many  respects, 
magnificently.  They  have  improved  continuously  the 
quality  of  their  grains,  fruit,  vegetables,  meats  and 
dairy  products.  They  have  doubled  and  sometimes 
trebled  the  quantity  of  their  yields.  Therefore,  they 
have  not  brought  on  the  farm  problem  as  farmer- 
producers.  Lack  of  salesmanship  has.”  ^ 

The  article  also  stated  that  very  few  people 
had  enough  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  winter 
months,  and  then  says : 

“Yet  this  spring  three  million  boxes  of  golden  fruit 
will  rot  on  the  citrus  trees  in  Florida.  Something 
goes  wrong,  not  in  the  production,  but  in  the  de¬ 
livery  from  Florida  to  the  consumer.  And  it  isn’t 
the  farmer.  It  isn’t  over-production.  The  fault  shifts 
squarely  from  the  shoulder  of  the  abused  farmer 
to  that  of  the  much  lauded  American  salesmen, 
forwarders,  carriers,  bankers  and  others  who  have 
always  made,  and  must  continue  to  make,  distri¬ 
bution  their  special  business.” 

So  far  so  good.  No  one  familiar  with  farm 
conditions  will  disagree  with  the  above.  How¬ 
ever,  when  it  comes  to  conclusions  and  sugges¬ 
tive  remedies,  the  author  is  just  as  wrong  as  city 
men  usually  are  when  they  begin  to  tell  how  to 
solve  the  farm  problem. 

For  example,  the  article  describes  the  dealer 
system  of  handling  meat  and  milk  products  and 
claims  that  because  these  systems  are  efficient 
the  milk  farmers  of  America  and  the  meat  farm¬ 
ers  are  for  the  most  part  prosperous  and  have 
no  complaint,  and  therefore  what  is  needed  is  a 
similar  dealer  system  in  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  in  other  farm  products. 

How  many  meat  producers  of  the  West  or 
dairymen  of  the  East  would  agree  with  this  con¬ 
clusion?  If  the  milk  farmers  have  been  getting 


better  prices  than  other  farmers,  then  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  demand  for  milk  products  in 
the  markets  and  better  farmer  organizations.  The 
transportation  and  distribution  of  milk  are  no 
more  efficient  than  for  other  farm  crops. 

The  author  is  perfectly  right,  however,  in 
stating  that  one  of  the  chief  troubles  in  farm 
marketing  is  an  inefficient  distribution  system 
for  farm  crops.  He  is  wrong  when  he  says  that 
none  of  the  problem  is  due  to  over-production. 
Increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
and  more  and  better  machinery  keep  production 
ahead  of  consumption  of  almost  every  farm 
product,  and  thereby  keep  prices  too  low. 

The  article  quoted  above  has  this  to  say  on 
over  production : 

“Only  twenty  years  ago  almost  all  motor  makers 
argued  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  make 
many  motors.  Over-production  would  be  very  easy. 
Few  could  afford  to  buy.  In  that  year,  about  65,000 
passenger  cars  and  trucks  were  sold.  *  *  *  In  1927, 
it  was  necessary  to  build  in  the  United  States  alone 
2,939,191  passenger  cars  and  477,653  trucks  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand  of  the  poor  buying  public. 

“How  much  easier  it  is  to  demonstrate  that  food¬ 
stuffs  have  never  been  over-produced,” 

Such  an  argument  is  silly.  There  is  no  com¬ 
parison  between  the  consumer  of  foodstuffs  and 
the  consumer  of  automobiles.  After  all,  the 
human  stomach  will  hold  only  about  so  much. 
When  it  is  full,  it  can  be  no  fuller.  Advertising 
and  sales  emphasis  on  one  food  product  may  re¬ 
sult  in  increased  consumption  of  that  particular 
product,  but  it  will  almost  always  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  some  other  product.  When  you  eat  more 
oranges,  less  apples  are  consumed.  More  dairy 
products  mean  less  meat  eaten.  And  when  you 
get  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  consumer’s 
stomach,  you  are  going  to  have  a  surplus  and 
over-production. 


Beauty  Spots  of  the  East — Taconic 
Park — See  Cover 

AY  over  on  the  extreme  eastern  side  of 
New  York  State  in  Dutchess  and  Columbia 
Counties,  on  the  border  of  New  England, 
in  Taconic  Park,  a  picture  from  which  we  show 
on  our  cover  page  this  time.  Here  is  a  section 
that  many  New  York  State  folks  do  not  know 
much  about.  It  is  worth  visiting. 

Taconic  Park  is  fifty  miles  from  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  and  about  forty-five  miles  from  Albany.  The 
main  New  York  entrance  is  at  Copake  Falls. 
There  are  fine  camping  facilities  there,  and  much 
to  see  and  enjoy  for  one  who  loves  the  outdoors. 
It  is  in  the  center  of  a  very  noted  historical  re¬ 
gion,  first  settled  under  the  old  patroon  system, 
and  by  those  most  excellent  early  citizens,  the 
Dutch.  Many  noted  historical  places  are  within 
short  driving  distances  of  the  park. 


Good  New  Farm  Laws  in  New  Jersey 

ARMERS  of  New  Jersey  are  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  fine  help  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  State  government  this  year 
in  the  form  of  new,  helpful  farm  legislation. 
These  new  laws  were  explained  in  detail  in  the 
New  Jersey  edition  on  the  news  page  of  last 
issue. 

Especially  important  are  the  laws  increasing 
State  appropriations  for  the  township  and  dirt 
roads  and  for  increasing  indemnities  for  cattle 
condemned  for  TB.  Under  the  present  law,  each 
county  receives  $60,000  a  year  for  its  township 
roads.  Under  the  new  law,  this  has  been  increas¬ 
ed  to  $100,000  a  year,  and  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  increasing  the  New  Jersey  farmers’  mar¬ 
ket  roads.  It  is  one  of  the  best  laws  for  the  coun¬ 
try  passed  in  New  Jersey  in  many  a  long  day. 
The  legislature  also  agreed  to  appoint  a  special 
commission  to  study  the  township  road  situation 
in  the  State. 

Under  the  new  indemnity  law  for  cattle,  in¬ 
creases  amounting  to  about  17  per  cent  more 
than  under  the  old  law  are  granted  for  con¬ 


demned  cattle.  This  will  come  nearer  than  ever 
before  to  the  replacement  value  of  the  cattle. 

It  is  certainly  a  hopeful  sign  that,  while  the 
federal  government  struggles  with  doubtful  farm 
relief  bills,  states  like  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
are  getting  down  to  where  the  farmer  lives  with 
practical  relief  measures. 


Aliens  Should  Not  Count  for 
Representation 

HE  Constitution  provides  that  there  should 
be  a  census  of  population  taken  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  every  ten  years.  One  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  this  “counting  of  noses”  is  to 
determine  proper  representation  of  each  state  in 
Congress.  A  reapportionment  of  this  representa¬ 
tion  will  be  made  after  the  census  of  1930. 

One  of  the  unfair  things  about  the  apportion¬ 
ment  for  members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  is  the  fact  that  aliens  are  counted  as  well 
as  citizens.  Therefore,  a  section  or  city  having  a 
large  number  of  foreigners  gets  more  representa¬ 
tion  in  Congress.  This  is  unfair  to  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  and  has  no  basis  in  common  sense.  The 
aliens  cannot  vote;  why  should  their  numbers 
be  used  to  swell  representation  in  Congress,  es¬ 
pecially  when  Congress  is  getting  too  large  and 
unwieldy  anyway? 

A  similar  situation  developed  in  the  days  of 
slavery  when  the  southern  states  insisted  that  the 
slaves  should  be  counted  for  representation  but 
not  for  voting.  The  matter  was  finally  com¬ 
promised,  permitting  one  slave  to  count  the  same 
as  three-fifths  of  a  free  person. 


Farm  Labor 

ARMERS  often  complain,  especially  those 
who  live  near  cities  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  good  help.  Here  is  the  reason  in  cold 
figures. 

Let  100  represent  a  starting  point  in  1914  of 
farm  wages.  The  wages  rose  from  this  point  to 
239  in  1920.  They  went  back  to  146  in  1922  and 
rose  again  to  175  in  October  last  year.  During 
this  same  time  the  wage  levels  in  other  occupa¬ 
tions  climbed  from  100  to  222  from  1914  to  1920. 
They  went  back  only  to  197  in  1922  and  since 
that  time  they  have  more  than  regained  their 
loss.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  impossible  for 
farmers,  particularly  during  the  hard  times  of 
recent  years,  to  compete  with  the  other  occupa¬ 
tions  for  help.  Of  course  workers  are  attracted 
also  by  more  social  life  and  entertainment  in 
the  cities  and  by  the  shorter  hours. 

However,  a  scarcity  of  farm  help  is  in  a  way 
a  blessing  to  agriculture.  It  makes  a  problem,  of 
course,  for  farmers  who  have  to  depend  upon 
hired  labor  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  less  help 
there  is,  the  less  surplus  there  will  be  and  the 
higher  will  be  the  prices  for  farm  products. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HERE  is  quite  a  lot  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  in  the  Central  West  over  the 
new  use  that  has  been  made  of  cornstalks  by 
making  them  into  paper.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
cornstalk  paper  business  is  going  to  grow  so 
that  it  will  offer  a  large  and  profitable  market 
to  farmers  for  their  cornstalks  and  at  the  same 
time  make  paper  cheaper.  Two  of  our  Standard 
Farm  Papers  in  the  West  have  had  issues  print¬ 
ed  entirely  on  this  paper. 

However,  they  find  that  it  has  its  drawbacks. 
Not  very  long  ago  a  drayman  attempted  to  de¬ 
liver  several  reams  of  this  paper  to  the  publish¬ 
er’s  office.  The  door  was  locked  so  the  drayman 
just  left  it  in  front  of  the  office. 

A  cow  wandered  down  the  street  and  had  a 
wonderful  feast  off  this  new-fad  paper.  The 
owner  of  the  cow  took  her  home,  milked  her  as 
usual,  and  delivered  the  milk.  The  next  day  all 
the  milk  customers  were  spitting  paper  wads. 
Now  you  tell  one! 
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Hats  Off!  The  Scouts  Are  Coming 

What  This  Great  Organization  is  Doing  for  Farm  and  City  Boys 


NINETEEN  years  ago,  an  American  pub¬ 
lisher  and  business  man  by  the  name  of 
W.  D.  Eoyce  was  lost  on  a  London  street 
in  one  of  the  terrible  fogs  that  that  city 
is  frequently  afflicted  with.  He  was  finally  met  by 
a  boy  who  said  : 

“Excuse  rhe,  sir,  but  would  you  like  to  have 
me  show  you  to  your  hotel  and  carry  your  bag?” 

Mr.  Boyce  was  delighted  and,  accepting  the 
boy’s  guidance, 
was  soon  in  his 
hotel.  Then  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  give 
the  boy  a  tip,  and 
the  little  fellow, 
stepping  back  and 
saluting  smartly, 
said : 

“Oh,  no,  sir.  A 
Boy  Scout  never 
accepts  money  for 
his  daily  good 
turn.” 

Boyce  was  so 
interested  that  he 
said,  “We  need  an 
organization  like 
that  for  our 
American  boys,” 
and  so  American 
Scouting  was 
born  out  of  the 
daily  good  turn  of 
a  n  u'nknow  n 
Scout  in  England. 

More  than  8oo,- 
ooo  men  and  boys  are  now  in  Boy  Scout  work. 
Of  these,  625,000  are  the  Boy  Scouts  themselves, 
and  the  remainder  are  the  men  who  are  giving- 
up  their  time  to  the  leadership  and  guidance  of 
boys.  Add  to  this  650,000  more  boys  and  girls 
who  are  enrolled  in  4-H  Club  work  in  America, 
and  you  get  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  mighty 
army  that  is  building  sound  foundations  for  the 
future. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
boys  and  girls  in  Scouting  and  4- II  Club  work, 
more  than  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  our 
largest  cities,  all  of  them  interested  in  learning 
to  do  by  doing  and  in  teaching  themselves  to  be 
first  class  American  citizens. 

The  other  night  was  parents’  night  in  Boy 
Scout  Troop  20 
in  Yonkers,  where 
I  live.  George 
belongs  to  this 
trbop,  so  Mrs. 

Eastman  and  1 
went  over  to 
watch  the  boys 
give  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  some  of 
the  things  they 
had  learned  in 
scouting.  I  f  you 
have  a  boy,  or  if 
you  are  interested 
in  boys,  find  out 
where  your  near¬ 
est  Scout  troop  is 
and  visit  it.  You 
will  find  it  one  of 
the  most  interest¬ 
ing  evenings  you 
have  ever  spent. 

One  of  the  good 
things  about 
scouting  is  that  it 
teaches  the  boys 
how  to  do  practi¬ 
cal  work  with 
their  hands.  Near¬ 


ly  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

ly  every  boy  in  Troop  20,  for  example,  can  tie  at 
least  twelve  or  fifteen  different  kinds  of  knots 
with  rope,  and  tie  them  so  fast  that  you  can  hard¬ 
ly  see  their  hands  go.  They  can  also  splice  rope. 
Almost  any  good  Boy  Scout  can  start  a  fire  with¬ 
out  matches,  by  using  flint  or  by  friction.  Most 
scouts  are  also  pretty  fair  camp  cooks ;  that  is, 


the)-  can  take  a  few  common  foods  and  put  to¬ 
gether  a  camp  dinner  that  will  tempt  your 
appetite. 

In  Troop  20  the  boys  put  on  a  first  aid  demon¬ 
stration  for  our  benefit.  One  boy  was  supposed 
to  have  taken  a  bad  fall,  in  which  he  received  a 
gash  in  his  head  and  broke  both  a  leg  and  an 
arm.  Two  boys  immediately  rushed  up  and  put 
a  compress  bandage  on  his  head  that  would  make 
a  good  surgeon  envious.  Then  they  bandaged 
both  the  leg  and  the  arm,  put  the  arm  m  a  sling, 
and  picked  the  boy  up  in  a  way  that  a  wounded 
person  should  be  carried,  and  took  him  away. 
The  teachings  of  first  aid  alone  are  nearly  worth 
the  time  which  the  boy  gives  to  scouting. 

George  has  slept  outdoors  at  least  one  night  a 


month  all  winter  for  two  years,  and  has  been 
out  many  nights  when  the  thermometer  has  been 
around  zero,  when  there  was  heavy  snow  on  the 
ground.  But  we  have  not  worried  about  him  be¬ 
cause  he  has  proper  equipment  and  has  been 
taught  by  his  Scout  leaders  how  to  take  care  of 
himself  and  be  perfectly  comfortable  in  any  kind 
of  weather  outdoors.  He  can  carry  a  heavy  pack- 
on  a  hike  so  far  that  it  would  make  many  a 

soldier  cry  “halt.” 

George  seldom 
goes  to  a  motion 
picture  show,  nor 
does  he  have,  time 
for  any  question¬ 
able  recreations 
because  in  ad- 
d  i  t  i  o  n  to  his 
school  w  o  r  k 
scouting  furnish¬ 
es  him  with  all 
the  recreation  and 
•  wholesome  fun 
that  he  cares  for. 
The  same  is  true 
with  nearly  all  of 
his  associates  in 
T roop  20.  Their 
time  is  fully  oc¬ 
cupied. 

The  Boy  Scouts 
is  not  a  military 
organization,  but 
one  of  the  fine 
things  about  it  is 
the  strict  habits 
of  discipline  and  control  that  are  taught.  The 
boys  are  shown  how  to  drill,  to  march,  to  handle 
themselves  properly  in  coordination  with  their 
fellows  and  the  necessity  for  strict  obedience. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  scouting  also  when 
there  is  good  leadership,  because  it  supplements 
the  theory  that  the  boy  gets  in  school  with 
practical  knowledge,  and  the  boy  acquire,  this 
knowledge  because  he  wants  to.  Every  time  he 
masters  a  subject,  he  receives  a  merit  badge,  and 
you  ought  to  see  the  way  the  boys  work  to  get 
these  badges.  They  have  to  know  their  subject 
very  well,  too,  before  the  badges  are  awarded. 

When  a  boy  first  joins  the  organization  he  be¬ 
comes  a  Tenderfoot  Scout.  Then  he  gradually 
works  up  through  obtaining  merit  badges  to 

Second  Class 
Scout,  First  Class 
Scout,  S  t  a  r 
Scout,  Life  Scout 
and  Eagle  Scout. 
It  takes  twenty- 
one  merit  badges 
in  addition  to  sev¬ 
eral  other  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  become 
an  Eagle  Scout, 
and  these  twenty- 
one  must  include : 
first  aid,  life  sav- 
11  g,  personal 
h  e  a  1 1  h  ,  public 
health,  cooking, 
camping,  civics, 
bird  study,  path¬ 
finding,  pioneer¬ 
ing,  and  athletics 
or  physical  devel¬ 
opment. 

The  boy  has  a 
choice  in  merit 
badge  work  in 
n  early  eve  r y 
branch  of  human 
( Continued  on 
Page  24) 
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The  Steps  In  Lone  Scout  Work 


1.  A  Lone  Scout  starts  as  an  individual  and  does  not 
wait  for  any  other  boys  to  start  his  Scout  work. 


5. 


He  fills  out  his  registration  blank,  which  may  be 
secured  from  Boy  Scout  Headquarters,  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York  City,  and  sends  his  50c  fee  for  member¬ 
ship  ;  then  he  starts  immediately  to  become  a  Ten¬ 
derfoot  in  Scout  rank. 

He  then  is  furnished  an  Acceptance  Blank,  and 
letter  of  instruction  from  the  Scout  Executive  to 
select  an  outstanding  man  in  community  for  his 
“Scout  Friend  and  Councilor’’. 

A  circular  letter  from  Scout  Headquarters  indicates 
to  the  boy  as  well  as  to  the  man,  the  relationship 
between  the  adult  leader  and  the  boy.  The  man  is 
told  that  his  obligations  are  as  follows : 

(a)  He  uses  his  best  judgment  as  to  leadership 
and  guidance  of  the  boy. 

(b)  He  acts  as  Examiner  in  the  Lone  Scout’s  ad¬ 
vancement  tests. 

(c)  The  boy  visits  the  man  on  his  farm,  place  of 
business,  or  in  his  home  at  least  once  during 
the  year,  and  the  adult  friend  visits  the  boy 
in  his  home  at  least  once  during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  individual  leadership  of  an  adult,  a 
Lone  Scout  gets  the  following  for  his  50c  member¬ 
ship  fee: 

(a)  Membership,  and  a  beautiful  certificate  to 
show  that  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  Boy’s  Organizations. 

(b)  He  gets  free  subscription  for  one  year  to 
THE  LONE  SCOUT.  This  is  a  Direct-by-Mail 
leadership  service,  and  through  this  definite 
instructions  reach  him  12  times  a  year. 


(c)  Participation  in  National  and  Local  Council 
activities  as  represented  by  Camps,  Hikes, 
Educational  Trips,  Anniversary  Week,  special 
programs  and  contests. 

(d)  Training  in  character  building,  citizenship, 
Preparedness,  the  Daily  Good  Turn  and  the 
varied  Scout  crafts. 

A  Lone  Scout  has  3  extra  projects  which  are  not  a 
part  of  the  Home  Patrol  or  the  Troop  Program. 
They  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  Contributor  Program :  This  program  en¬ 
courages  the  Scout  to  write  for  the  Scout 
publications,  National,  Regional,  Local  Coun¬ 
cil,  Troop,  Patrol,  or  Tribe,  and  also  may 
contribute  to  the  amateur  Boy  Scout  papers, 
farm  journals,  and  cooperating  publications. 
In  this  program  the  Gold  Quill  is  the  highest 
award. 

(b)  The  Mail  Tribe  provides  cooperation  and 
team  work  on  a  correspondence  basis  with 
other  boys  in  Lone  Scouting  all  over  the 
nation. 

(c)  The  use  of  THE  LONE  SCOUT  publication, 
issued  monthly  to  Lone  Scouts  only.  When 
Lone  Scouts  transfer  to  Patrols  or  Troops, 
the  service  of  THE  LONE  SCOUT  publication 
automatically  ceases.  With  the  above  help 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  Lone  Scout  should 
not  be  able  to  carry  forward  effectively  the 
whole  Scout  program,  and  get  out  of  it  as 
much  as  any  other  boy  who  is  taking  a  Scout 
program  by  any  other  method.  A  Lone  Scout 
is  never  alone,  with  a  Boy  Scout  Handbook 
and  THE  LONE  SCOUT  publication.  He  is  a 
Boy  Scout  of  America  and  a  brother  to  every 
other  Scout,  local,  national,  and  international. 


1.  A  Scout  Is  Trustworthy 

A  scout’s  honor  is  to  be  trusted.  If 
he  were  to  violate  his  honor  by  tell¬ 
ing  a  lie,  or  by  cheating,  or  by  not 
doing  exactly  a  given  task,  when 
trusted  on  his  honor,  he  may  be 
directed  to  hand  over  his  scout 
badge. 

2.  A  Scout  Is  Loyal 

He  is  loyal  to  all  whom  loyalty  is 
due ;  his  scout  leader,  his  home,  and 
parents  and  country. 

3.  A  Scout  Is  Helpful 

He  must  be  prepared  at  any  time  to 
save  life,  help  injured  persons,  and 
share  the  home  duties.  He  must  do 
at  least  one  good  turn  to  somebody 
every  day. 

4.  A  Scout  Is  Friendly 

He  is  a  friend  to  all  and  a  brother 
to  every  other  scout. 

5.  A  Scout  Is  Courteous 

He  is  polite  to  all,  especially  to 
women,  children,  old  people,  and  the 
weak  and  helpless.  He  must  not  take 
pay  for  being  helpful  or  courteous. 


THE  SCOUT  LAW 

6.  A  Scout  Is  Kind 

He  is  a  friend  to  animals.  He  will 
not  kill  nor  hurt  any  living  creature 
needlessly  but  will  strive  to  save  and 
protect  all  harmless  life. 

7.  A  Scout  Is  Obedient 

He  obeys  his  parents,  scoutmaster, 
patrol  leader,  and  all  other  duly  con¬ 
stituted  authorities. 

8.  A  Scout  Is  Cheerful 

He  smiles  whenever  he  can.  His 
obedience  to  orders  is  prompt  and 
cheery.  He  never  shirks  nor  grumbles 
at  hardships. 

9.  A  Scout  Is  Thrifty 

He  does  not  wantonly  destroy  prop¬ 
erty.  He  works  faithfully,  wastes 
nothing,  and  makes  the  best  use  of 
his  opportunities.  He  saves  his 
money  so  that  he  may  pay  his  own 
way,  be  generous  to  those  in  need, 
and  helpful  to  worthy  objects.  He 
may  work  for  pay  but  must  not  re¬ 
ceive  tips  for  courtesies  or  good 
turns. 


10.  A  Scout  Is  Brave 

He  has  the  courage  to  face  danger 
in  spite  of  fear  and  has  to  stand  up 
for  the  right  against  the  coaxings  of 
friends  or  the  jeers  or  threats  of 
enemies,  and  defeat  does  not  down 
him. 

11.  A  Scout  Is  Clean 

He  keeps  clean  in  body  #  and 
thought,  stands  for  clean  speech, 
clean  sport,  clean  habits,  and  travels 
with  a  clean  crowd. 

12.  A  Scout  Is  Reverent 

He  is  reverent  toward  God.  He  is 
faithful  in  his  religious  duties  and 
respects  the  conviction  of  others  in 
matters  of  custom  and  religion. 

The  Scout  Oath 

Before  he  becomes  a  scout  a  noy 
must  promise :  On  my  honor  I  will  do 
my  best : 

1.  To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my 
country,  and  to  obey  the  Scout 
Law; 

2.  To  help  other  people  at  all  times; 

3.  To  keep  myself  physically  strong, 
mentally  aivake,  and  morally 
straight. 
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$^,5  buys 

the  NEW  ^ 

\^terboy 

“WATER  BY  WIRE” 


LOOK  at  this  sensational  value.  A 
genuine  Ij)  Water  System  for  only 
$75  f.  o.  b.  Dayton,  Ohio!  It’s  com¬ 
plete  with  pressure  tank  and  pumps 
225  gallons  per  hour.  It’s  completely 
automatic  and  self-lubricating.  It 
operates  on  central  station  or  farm 
plant  current.  And  it’s  fully  guaran¬ 
teed  and  backed  by  General  Motors. 

Water  always ...  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet 

The  Waterboy  provides  water  under  pres¬ 
sure  constantly  . . .  running  water  in  the  house. 


garage,  yards,  and  barns  . . .  cool,  fresh  water 
always  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet.  No  more  labori¬ 
ous  pumping  water  by  hand.  No  more  carry¬ 
ing.  With  a  Waterboy  your  water  supply  is  on 
tap  without  a  stroke  of  work — and  at  far  less 
cost  than  your  time's  worth. 

Small  down  payment . . .  liberal  terms 

There’s  a  %  Pump  for  every  requirement — for 
deep  or  shallow  wells.  Ask  your  local  Delco- 
Light  man  to  tell  you  how  you  can  have  a  % 
Water  System  installed  for  a  small  down 
payment.  Delco-Light  Company,  Subsidiary 
of  General  Motors  Corporation,  Dept.  J-217 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  INC.,  39  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Also  Representatives  for  Delco-Light  Electric  Plants 


Operate  from  indi¬ 
vidual  electric  plants 
orcentral  stationline. 


L  E  C  T  R  1  C 

[WATER 
SYSTEMS  - 

Products  of  General  Motors 


Operate  from  indi¬ 
vidual  electric  plants 
orcentral  stationline. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  50  YEARS 


Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 
Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at 
popular  prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and 
Blights,  etc.  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works  Beacon,  New  York 


“SAFETY  FIRST* * 


“ Come  away!  That's  no  place  for  a  little 
bug  like  you!  Can't  you  see  those  vin  -s  are 
sprayed  with  Pyrox?" 


PYROX,  the  scientifically  prepared  triple-duty 
plant  spray  KILLS  BUGS,  prevents  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  blight  and  disease,  and  stimulates 
plant  growth.  Users  report  $25,  $35,  and  $50 
EXTRA  PROFIT  per  acre  from  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  sprayed  with  PYROX.  Safe, 
quick,  and  easy  to  use  —  and  sticks.  All  sizes 
from  x  lb.  jars  to  barrels.  Now  priced  lowest  lr> 
30  years’  successful  use.  Write  us  or  ask  your 
dealer  for  new  Spray  Guide — free.  Bowker  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 


Let  Us  Help 
Sell  Your  Farm 

Send  us  all  the  facts 
and  we  will  submit 
copy  and  prices 
for  advertising. 

Address 

CLASSIFIED  ADV.  DEPT. 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Walter  A.  W 


I  I  U 


Mowers 
and  Parts 

Strong,  sturdy  con- 
i  struction  for  rough 
Eastern  meadows. 
Cutter  bar  follows 
ground  contour. 

SIZES 

3  ft.  6  in.,  One-horse 

4  ft.,  One-horse 

4  ft.  6  in.,  Two-horse 

5  ft.,  Two-horse 

6  ft..  Two-horse 


WOOD 


TRADE 


> 

MARK, 


ADRIANCE'PLATT  REPAIRS 

If  you  have  Adriance-Platt  Machines  you  can 
get  authentic  parts  that  will  fit  properly  and 
give  as  good  service  as  the  original  ones. 

Bateman  Brothers,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Supplying  Every  Need  in  Farm  Equipment 


BINDER  TWINE 

as  low  as  10c  per  pound  in  quantities. 
Best  quality  guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents 
Wanted.  Write  for  circular  and  sample. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  85,  Melrose,  Ohio 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  13  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


p  A  III  I  FI  nWFR  and  Cabbage  Plants.  Pedigreed 
CnUUriiO  ”  n*\  Seed.  Selected  Plants.  Disease 
free.  Safe  delivery.  See  classified  column  for  varieties 
and  prices.  F.  W.  Rochelle  &  Sons,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


A.Als  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 


The  Weather  Settles  Down 


AT  last  the  spring 
weather  map  has 
apparently  changed  and  March  and 
early  April  storms  are  no  longer  chas¬ 
ing  each  other  across  the  country  every 
other  day  in  May.  We  have  had  a 
whole  week  of  more 
or  less  settled 
weather  without 
rain,  although  it 
still  remains  cool. 
Fruit  trees  have 
been  in  full  bloom 
all  week.  Plenty  of 
sunshine  has  been 
good  for  pollination 
but  temperatures 
have  been  too  low 
for  bees  to  work 
much  of  the  time, 
ranging  from  32° 
to  70°  Fahr.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  has  been 
more  time  when  temperatures  were 
under  50°  than  when  above  50°.  Two 
or  three  sharp  white  frosts  have  oc¬ 
curred. 

Many  are  wondering  about  frost  in¬ 
jury.  None  is  apparent  here  in  the 
fruit  belt  as  yet.  Reports  from  interior 
points  and  from  higher  elevations  in¬ 
dicate  considerable  damage  apparent. 
Such  injury  as  has  been  done  here 
along  the  lake  probably  will  not  appear 
at  once,  hut  will  show  itself  in  half 
formed  fruits  and  in  weakened  stems 
later  in  the  season  when  many  fruits 
will  fall  off.  Considerable  frost  injury 
to  leaves  is  apparent  in  curling  at  the 
ends  and  along  the  edges.  t 

Oats  Not  All  In 


and  rains  have  been 
so  heavy  that  it  is 
very  hard.  With  a  couple  of  weeks  of 
dry  weather,  land  will  be  very  hard  to 
plow  and  fit.  All  work  will  necessarily 
be  late.  We  must  begin  the  petal  fall 
spray  in  apples  at  once  as  blossoms 
are  off  the  early  varieties  now.  There 
will  be  little  time  to  fix  the  tennis  court 
and  clean  up  around  the  buildings  for  a 
week  or  so  at  any  rate.  But  with  all 
the  pressure  of  farm  work  it  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  time  of  year. — Hilton,  N.  Y., 
May  26,  1929. 


Time  to  Cut  Hay 

THE  New  Hampshire  Station  several 
years  ago  studied  timothy  hay  cut 
every  five  days  from  June  4  to  July  31. 
The  general  conclusions  from  these  va¬ 
rious  tests  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(1)  Timothy  grows  fastest  between 
the  appearance  of  the  head  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  bloom. 

(2)  Timothy  hay  will  contain  the 
largest  amount  of  digestible  protein 
if  cut  in  full  bloom. 

(3)  The  yield  of  hay  is  largest  when 
the  grass  is  cut  at  the  time  the  seed 
has  just  formed. 

(4)  The  yield  of  hay  decreases  as 
the  plants  approach  maturity  due  part¬ 
ly  to  the  storage  of  material  in  the 
bulbs,  partly  to  loss  of  leaves  by  dry¬ 
ing  and  breaking  off,  and  partly  to  the 
washing  of  rain. 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


Clear  drying  weather  has  permitted 
work  on  the  land  and  many  fields  have 
been  sowed  with  oats,  although  25  per 
cent  or  more  of  spring  grains  remained 
to  be  sown  on  May  25th.  Comparatively 
little  plowing  has  been  done  for  corn, 
beans  and  cabbage.  Partly  as  a  result 
of  the  effect  of  tile  drains,  and  partly 
because  plenty  of  reliable  tractor 
power  enabled  us  to  take  advantage  of 
the  good  weather,  we  have  our  spring 
plowing  practically  all  done. 

Wheat,  clover  and  alfalfa  stands 
have  been  injured  considerably  by  the 
wet  weather.  The  yellowish  cast  and 
the  stunted  condition  together  with  the 
killing  outright  in  spots  has  thinned 
the  stands,  and  developed  unevenness. 
The  condition  of  wheat  is  15  or  20  per 
cent  below  that  of  early  April  which 
was  excellent.  Alfalfa  especially  in 
lower  lands  has  been  injured  10  to  15 
per  cent. 

Plowing  Under  Sweet  Clover 

We  have  plowed  under  the  finest 
stand  of  sweet  clover  for  cabbage  that 
I  have  ever  grown.  Sown  in  wheat 
May  16,  1928,  a  poor  stand  of  wheat 
permitted  fine  growth  and  development 
last  season.  The  binder  cut  off  many 
tops  in  cutting  the  wheat  and  by  late 
fall  a  thick  rank  growth  nearly  two 
feet  high  covered  the  ground.  This,  of 
course,  died  down  and  now  in  late  May, 
1929,  the  growth  is  again  18  inches 
high,  all  the  plows  can  turn  under.  This 
seeding  including  seed,  an  application 
of  lime,  innoculation  and  all  labor  cost 
us  nearly  six  dollars  an  acre,  hut  in 
land  improvement,  and  I  believe  in  the 
coming  crop,  will  be  a  good  investment. 
This  spring  we  repeated  the  seeding  in 
preparation  for  next  year. 

How  will  the  late  spring  affect  the 
early  season’s  plans?  The  acreage  of 
spring  grains  will  undoubtedly  be  re¬ 
duced.  Will  this  tend  to  increase  the 
bean  and  cabbage  acreage?  I  would 
expect  that  it  would.  A  limiting  fac¬ 
tor,  however,  will  be  the  ability  to  get 
bean  seed  which  is  scarce  and  high  (12- 
14  cents  per  pound)  and  to  secure  cab¬ 
bage  plants  which  are  likely  to  he  late. 

From  now  on  for  a  month  or  more, 
as  well  as  last  week,  there  will  he  a 
rush  to  finish  spring  planting  under 
somewhat  difficult  conditions.  The 
ground  has  been  water-soaked  so  long 


(5)  The  digestibility  of  the  hay  is 
greatest  in  the  earlier  stages,  and 
gradually  decreases  in  the  later  cut¬ 
tings. 

(6)  The  palatability  of  the  early  cut 
hay  is  also  greater  than  that  of  the 
late;  steers  fed  on  the  various  cuttings 
showed  a  marked  preference  for  the 
younger  ones,  eating  all  of  the  first 
three  cuttings  before  they  would  touch 
the  others. 

(7)  Timothy  cut  young  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cure  and  more  easily  damaged 
by  rain. 

(8)  Very  early  cutting  is  thought 
to  weaken  the  bulbs  and  to  lessen  the 
next  year’s  crop. 


The  Cost  of  Irrigation 

What  system  of  irrigation  is  best  suited 
for  growing  vegetable  crops  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  what  is  the  cost  of  this  system. — 
R.  D.,  New  York. 

THE  sprinkling  system  of  irrigation 
is  already  used  on  4,000  acres  of 
crops  in  New  Jersey  and  is  commonly 
recognized  as  being  the  best  system.  It 
applies  water  without  waste  and  can 
be  used  on  rolling  land  as  well  as  level 
land. 

The  sprinkling  system  has  even  been 
used  to  prevent  frost  injury  since 
water  contains  some  latent  heat  which 
is  given  off  during  the  sprinkling  pro¬ 
cess. 

The  cost  of  such  a  system  will  be 
somewhat  over  $300  an  acre.  It  is  well 
to  study  the  problem  thoroughly  before 
laying  out  the  irrigation  system  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  fields  that  are  properly 
shaped  and  that  have  mains,  laterals 
and  nozzle  lines  of  ample  size  and  ca¬ 
pacity. 


School  and  Road  Questions 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 
and  Finance,  Albany,  New  York,  for 
applications  on  which  to  make  your 
claim  for  refunds.  When  you  get  these 
blanks,  fill  them  in  according  to  in¬ 
structions,  at  least  every  three  months, 
but  preferably  oftener.  Then  send  your 
claim  to  the  Tax  Department  and  if  it 
is  properly  made  out,  it  will  be  paid. 
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The  How,  When  and  Why 
Of  Cultivation 

( Continued  from  Page  3 ) 
certain  conditions  it  is  even  possible  to 
lessen  the  yield.  The  tendency  in  recent 
years  has  been  to  cultivate  as  shallow 
as  possible.  This  makes  it  even  mors 
important  to  cultivate  before  weeds 
have  a  start  and  while  the  root  systems 
are  still  small.  The  principal  reason  for 
shallow  cultivation  is  that  deep  culti¬ 
vation,  particularly  late  in  the  season, 
destroys  and  injures  many  of  the  fine 
feeding  roots  which  the  plant  has  sent 
out  in  search  of  moisture  and  food. 
Due  to  aeration  and  warmth  the  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  is  highest  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  and — if  not  destroyed 
— the  plant  sends  out  a  network  of 
roots  in  this  top  layer.  It  is  evident 
that  continually  stirring  this  soil  and 
breaking  these  roots,  robs  the  plants  of 
the  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
this  particularly  rich  area. 

A  nicely  cultivated  field  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sight,  except,  late  in  the  season, 
to  the  man  who  realizes-  that  deep  cul¬ 
tivation  at  that  time  is  likely  to  lower 
his  profit.  The  usual  procedure  is  to 
cultivate  reasonably  deep  early  in  the 
season,  to  gradually  lessen  the  depth 
of  cultivation  and  to  discontinue  it  al¬ 
together  as  soon  as  possible. 

Early  Cultivation  Important 
In  Orchards 

Different  crops  need  to  be  handled 
in  different  ways.  Early  cultivation  is 
especially  important  with  fruit  crops 
such  as  apples  and  grapes.  The  import¬ 
ant  point  here  is  to  kill  weeds  early 
in  the  season  in  order  to  give  the  fruit 
the  entire  use  of  the  available  water 
supply  and  to  promote  aeration  of  the 
soil  in  order  to  make  nitrogen  available 
as  early  as  possible.  Later  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  cultivation  is  of  little  benefit  and 
weeds  do  no  harm;  in  fact,  if  a  growth 
of  weeds  will  develop  they  make  an 
excellent  cover  crop  at  no  cost  for  seed. 

It  is  common  practice  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  to  cultivate  potatoes  until  mid¬ 
summer  and  then  hill  them  up  by  the 
use  of  the  shovelplow.  In  certain  other 
crops  the  ridge  system  of  cultivation 
is  likewise  followed.  Under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  probable  that  the  ridge 
system  is  advisable,  but  as  a  general 
rule  shallow,  level  cultivation  gets  the 
best  results  through  controlling  weeds 
without  destroying  the  root  system  of 
the  crop.  It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  a 
shovel  plow  in  the  potato  crop  cannot 
help  but  injure  a  large  number  of  feed¬ 
ing  roots.  At  the  same  time,  throwing 
the  dirt  up  around  the  plant  does  kill 
out  weeds  which  can  be  killed  in  no 
other  way  except  by  hand  hoeing  and 
in  heavy  soil,  which  by  the  way  is  not 
well  suited  to  potato-growing  anyway, 
may  improve  the  drainage  and  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  for  the  crop. 

Heavy  Sod  May  Reduce 
Available  Nitrogen 

It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  plowing 
is  the  first  tillage  operation,  but  at  this 
time  a  large  part  of  this  work  has  al¬ 
ready  been  completed.  There  are  two 
points  which  are  often  unsatisfactory 
with  late  plowing.  In  any  seed  bed  the 
furrow  slice  should  be  packed  down 
against  the  subsoil  in  order  to  allow 
moisture  to  rise  from  the  subsoil  for 
the  use  of  the  crop.  It  has  also  been 
proven  experimentally  that  the  plowing 
under  of  a  heavy  sod  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  especially  during  dry  weather,  may 
actually  reduce  the  supply  of  nitrogen 
available  for  the  growth  of  the  crop. 
It  seems  that  the  bacteria  which  works 
on  the  sod  to  cause  its  decay,  are  them¬ 
selves  large  users  of  nitrogen  and  if 
the  sod  is  heavy  the  bacteria  instead 
of  the  crop,  get  the  nitrogen.  This  con¬ 
dition  is  especially  likely  to  occur 
where  a  heavy  application  of  straw  is 
plowed  under. 

Where  plowing  is  late,  the  use  of  a 
roller  helps  to  pack  down  the  seed  bed. 
Recently,  authorities  are  recommending 
the  use  of  a  corrugated  roller  rather 
than  a  smooth  roller  as  this  firms  the 
seed  bed  without  making  conditions 
favorable  for  the  formation  of  a  crust, 
which  in  certain  soils  may  actually  pre¬ 
vent  the  seed  from  coming  up  at  all. 


This  Special  Gasoline 
proves  best  for  farm  machinery 

Trucks  and  tractors  that  used  to  be  hard  to  start, 
now  start  with  one  turn  of  the  crank. 

Portable  engines,  too,  start  easier  with  Socony  Special 
Gasoline  in  the  tank. 

Socony  Special  is  a  real  high-test  gasoline.  Used  in  your 
farm  machinery  it  insures  quicker  starting,  greater  power 
and  economy  of  operation.  That’s  why  so  many  farmers  in 
New  York  and  New  England  now  use  no  other  gasoline. 

And  remember,  when  you  go  to  your  Socony  dealer,  ask 
for  Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil.  It  is  made  only  from  paraffin 
base  crudes,  which  lubrication  experts  agree  is  the  finest 
base  from  which  a  motor  oil  can  be  made. 

Socony  products  in  your  farm  machinery  means  smoother 
running,  greater  power  and  longer  life  for  your  motors. 

SOCONY 

O  C  C  o  s  0AT  Off 

GASOLINE  •  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  •  PARABASE  MOTOR  OILS  •  990-A  MOTOR  OIL  FOR  FORDS 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


for  Swollen  Tendons 

A  bsorbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  or  muscles. 
Stops  the  lameness  and  pain  from  a  splint 
or  soft  curb.  No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and 
horse  can  be  used.  $2.50  at  druggists,  or 
postpaid.  Describe  your  ease  for  special 
instructions.  Interesting  horsc-book2-B 
free.! 

y  from  a  race  horse  oxener:  TW  Absorbs 
Ine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with  strained  ten* 
don.  Colt  all  over  lameneM,  though 
“***  time  couldn't  take  a  *t «p-  Creat  stuffs 


ABSORBINE 

#  *  TRADE  MARK  REG  U  S  PaT  OFF  " 
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r  Am  TUI  nWFR  and  Cabbage  Plants.  Pedigreed 
W\UL,irL,U  W  St  (  d  Selected  Plants.  Disease 
free.  Safe  delivery.  See  olassified  column  for  varieties 
and  prices.  F.  W.  Rochelle  &  Sons,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


# 


Highest  Rust-resistance! 

Made  from  KEYSTONE  Copper  Steel 
LOOK  FOR  APOLLO  BELOW  BRAND 


Galvanized  cEpofing 


Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  (alloyed  with  copper)  give  lasting  service 
and  protection  from  fire,  lightning  and  storms;  strong — durable  —  satisfactory. 
A roLLO- Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  arc  the  highest  quality  manufactured.  Uncqualrd  for 
roofing,  siding:,  glitters,  culverts,  flumes,  tanks,  grain  bins  and  all  sheet  metal  work.  Use  Keystone  Roofing 
SENT  FREE!  Tin  Plates  for  residences  and  public  buildings.  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  Better  BuiLDiNGSbooklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Subsidiary  of  UNITED  STATES  STEELCorporation 
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^MAN 

who  cotddrit 

makeGOOD 

Shiftless,  down-at-the-heels,  lazy, — 
Old  Straw-Tick  never  held  a  job  in 
his  life.  He  just  got  by. 

You  could  hire  him  cheap,  but  would 
you?  He’d  waste  time,  make  costly 
mistakes  and  cost  you  more  than  a 
man  whose  wages  were  bigger. 

Some  dairymen  who  wouldn’t  hire 
Straw-Tick  on  a  bet,  make  a  more 
expensive  mistake  when  buying  feed. 
They  buy  solely  on  price — and  forget 
that  they  make  money  only  to  the 
extent  that  their  feed  produces  milk, 
keeps  cows  healthy  and  makes  veter¬ 
inary  bills  unnecessary. 

There  are  Straw-Ticks  in  dairy  feed 
as  well  as  in  men.  You  can’t  call  a 
dairy  feed  a  bargain  because  the  price 
tag  says  it’s  cheap — you’ve  got  to  wait 
till  you  feed  it,  and  let  your  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  your  herd  health  tell  you. 


For  sixteen  years  Larro  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  records,  producing  milk  eco¬ 
nomically  and  keeping  cows  healthy. 
It  is  called  the  safe  ration,  not  merely 
because  it  was  the  first  feed  to  be 
passed  over  electro  magnets  to 
remove  dangerous  iron  and  steel 
particles,  but  also  because  it  is  safe 
in  the  kind  and  quality  of  ingredients, 
and  in  having  the  safe  amount  of 
protein  for  all  conditions. 


When  you  buy  Larro  you  get  the  same 
feed  time  after  time — not  merely  the 
same  name  with  ingredients  or 
analyses  shifted  to  suit  a  price  or 
selling  condition. 


When  you  jthink  of  the  feeds  that 
haven’t  made  good  over  these  sixteen 
years,  and  have  shifted  and  shifted  to 
catch  public  favor — you’ll  understand 
why  experienced  dairymen  take  no 
chances,  but  use  Larro — the  feed  that 
does  not  vary — and  makes  the  biggest 
possible  profit  from  dairying. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO. 

DETROIT  -  MICHIGAN 


National  Dairy  Show  to  be 
Big  Event 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
so  valuable  to  our  eastern  dairymen. 
It  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
American  Agriculturist  is  organizing 
farmers  from  this  section  to  go  to  St. 
Louis  to  attend  the  dairy  show  so  that 
in  addition  to  having  a  good  time  they 
can  learn  at  first  hand  just  what  east¬ 
ern  and  southern  dairymen  are  doing 
and  thinking  in  advancing  the  business 
of  producing  and  selling  milk  and  its 
by-products. 

On  page  three  there  is  an  architect’s 
picture  of  the  splendid  buildings  that 
are  now  being  erected  to  become  the 
permanent  home  of  the  National  Dairy 
Show.  You  can  get  some  idea  of  the 
fineness  of  these  buildings  and  of  the 
belief  of  the  builders  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  when  you  know  that  they  will 
cost  $1,500,000.  Construction  is  being 
hurried  so  that  they  will  be  ready  for 
the  grand  opening  this  fall. 

Premium  lists  for  this  year,  totalling 
$35,000,  are  large  enough  to  attract 
some  of  the  very  best  exhibits  of  the 
dairy  cattle  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

A  Lot  of  Fun 

What  is  your  ideal  of  a  dairy  cow? 
How  does  that  ideal  differ  from  that  of 
farmers  from  other  sections  ?  Here  will 
be  a  chance  to  study  thousands  of  beau¬ 
tiful  individuals  and  to  learn  from  the 
large  amount  of  judging  and  judging 
contests  which  will  be  conducted  how 
near  right  your  own  ideal  of  a  cow  is. 

Those  who  are  arranging  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  show  remember  that  farm¬ 
ers  need  entertainment  as  well  as  in¬ 
struction,  and  plenty  of  both  will  be 
provided.  There  will  be  something  do¬ 
ing  every  minute  for  the  thousands  of 
visitors.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a 
special  program  of  fun,  entertainment, 
and  instruction  for  those  in  our  special 
eastern  party  on  the  excursion  train 
going  and  coming,  and  at  the  show. 

In  the  list  of  attractions  and  the 
good  work  that  is  being  done  will  be 
the  gathering  of  4-H  Club  boys  and 
girls  from  every  state  in  the  Union. 
These  young  people  who  have  chosen 
farming  for  their  life  work  will  take 
part  in  judging  contests  and  in  the 
other  entertainment  and  instruction 
parts  of  the  program. 

Old  St.  Louis  the  “Gateway  of 
the  West” 

St.  Louis  itself  is  well  worth  visiting. 
It  has  a  touch  of  both  the  South  and 
the  West  and  its  climate  ought  to  be 
especially  fine  during  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  Located  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  stand 
on  the  bridge  which  spans  the  river  at 
St.  Louis  and  perhaps  reflect  that  with¬ 
in  the  memory  of  living  men  St.  Louis 
was  the  “Gateway  of  the  West”  from 
which  expeditions  set  out  that  con¬ 
quered  the  West  and  added  the  mighty 
expanse  west  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Union.  A  few  miles  out  from 
the  city  are  the  beautiful  Ozark  Moun¬ 
tains  which  you  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  in  an  automobile  trip 
if  you  desire. 

Certainly  you  will  never  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  combining  business  and 
pleasure  into  a  real  vacation  than  you 
will  if  you  go  on  this  trip. 

Why  not  plan  to  go  now,  and  take 
your  family? 

American  Agriculturist  will  see  to  it 
that  you  will  have  nothing  to  worry 
about  from  the  time  you  start  until 
you  get  home.  Because  of  the  large 
party,  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  the 
expenses  at  a  minimum.  The  carfare 
will  be  at  the  excursion  rate  of  fare 
and  a  half  from  your  home  to  St.  Louis 
and  return.  The  rate  from  Syracuse, 
New  York,  is  $46.55  for  a  return  trip 
ticket.  It  would  seem  that  with  care 
one  hundred  dollars  per  person  should 
cover  the  carfare,  the  pullman  sleeping 
berth,  hotel  bills  and  incidental  ex¬ 
penses.  The  trip  will  take  about  a  week, 
at  the  show  and  going  and  coming. 

American  Agriculturist  has  no  finan¬ 
cial  interest  whatever  in  the  train.  We 
are  simply  organizing  the  excursion  as 
a  service  to  eastern  dairymen.  If  in¬ 
terested,  write  American  Agriculturist 
for  further  information. 


UNADILLA 

S}LQS 


Are  Leaders! 


Many  features  of  convenience 
and  safety  have  made  Unadilla 
Silos  the  leaders  throughout  the 
east. 

The  gambrel  roof  insures  a 
silo  packed  full.  The  patented 
door  can’t  stick  or  freeze,  yet 
is  air  and  water  tight.  The  door 
fasteners  form  a  wide,  easy, 
safeladder.The  continuous  door 
opening  makes  it  possible  to 
shove  silage  out  instead  of  lift¬ 
ing  it  over. 

Attractive  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  pay¬ 
ments  if  wanted.  Write  for  free 
catalog. 

Also  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator  that 


Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry, 
Dogs,  Cats ,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R  -O  can  be  used  about  the  home.barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  i  t  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 

Sold  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


“I  am  STILL  using 
the  Burrell  Milker 
I  purchased  from  you 
21  YEARS  AGO” 

“It  may  interest  you  to  learn 
that  I  am  still  using  the  Burrell 
Milker  that  I  purchased  from 
you  21  years  ago,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  still  doing  excellent 
work  today,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  I  use  it  winter  and 
summer.  Of  course,  I  put  on 
the  late  style  cups  and  mouth¬ 
pieces,  and  I  honestly  believe 
that  I  can  beat  any  of  those 
new  type  rubber-lined  teat  cup 
machines  with  my  old  Burrell 
Milker  today.”  . 

—Henry  B.  Smith, 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 

Send  for  Catalog 

Cherry-Burrell  Corporation  Single 
27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.V.  Unit 


Double 

Unit 
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Bang  Abortion — Its  Cause 
and  Treatment 

By  Dr.  R.  R.  Birch 

Editor’s  Note:  Last  week  we  gave 
our  readers  some  excellent  answers  to 
a  number  of  questions  on  contagious 
abortion.  Following  is  the  remainder  of 
the  questions  on  this  important  subject 
as  answered  by  Dr.  Birch. 

Should  a  breeder  who  has  had  no  abortion 
in  his  herd  in  recent  years  test  his  cattle ? 

Yes.  The  herd  may  contain  a  few 
chronic  reactors  capable  of  spreading 
the  infection  and  which  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  with  little  or  no  loss.  Removing 
such  animals  from  a  herd  may  prevent 
very  great  loss  in  subsequent  years. 
The  modern  breeder  must  know  the 
condition  of  his  herd  as  a  basis  for 
handling  it  intelligently.  Even  if  he 
does  not  remove  the  reactors  he  at  least 
can  know  where  the  greatest  danger 
lies,  and  he  can  take  special  precau¬ 
tions  with  reacting  cows  at  calving 
time. 

How  can  a  breeder  maintain  a  clean  herd 
when  the  herds  of  his  neighbors  are  infected? 

The  danger  from  neighboring  herds 
is  greatly  exaggerated.  If  fences  are 
good,  if  clean  and  infected  animals  do 
not  actually  run  together,  and  if  out¬ 
side  bulls  are  not  admitted  to  the  clean 
herd,  herd  to  herd  infection  will  not 
usually  be  a  serious  problem. 

How  may  a  breeder  dispose  of  reacting 
cows  ? 

He  may  sell  them  for  beef  and  we 
believe  he  should  be  allowed  to  sell 
them  as  reactors  to  men  whose  herds 
consist  largely  of  reactors.  The  chronic 
reactor  that  will  conceive,  because  of 
resistance  which  she  has  acquired,  is 
worth  more  to  place  in  a  badly  infected 
herd  than  is  a  clean  cow.  It  is  of  very 
great  advantage  to  the  owner  of  a  herd 
containing  a  limited  number  of  reac¬ 
tors  to  be  able  to  sell  them,  and  they 
are  worth  more  to  the  owner  of  a  badly 
infected  herd  than  clean  cows  are 
worth.  The  proper  guidance  and  under¬ 
standing  of  such  sales  would  enable 
many  breeders  to  free  their  herds  of 
reacting  cows  and  would  furnish  the 
best  source  of  supply  for  the  owners 
of  reacting  herds  who  are  compelled 
to  purchase.  Selling  of  reacting  and 
aborting  cows  for  breeding  purposes 
without  informing  the  purchaser  of  the 
facts  cannot  be  too  strongly  con¬ 
demned. 

Should  a  breeder  whose  herd  contains  many 
reactors  purchase  clean  cattle? 

No.  There  is  no  object  in  doing  so. 
Usually  the  clean  cow  will  become  in¬ 
fected.  A  chronic  reactor  somewhat 
tolerant  to  the  disease,  and  one  that 
will  conceive  when  bred,  is  the  safest 
animal  to  add  to  such  a  herd. 


In  case  a  breeder  is  not  ready  to  test  what 
measures  may  he  take  to  protect  his  herd? 

The  primary  aim  of  all  his  efforts 
should  be  to  keep  the  susceptible  ani¬ 
mals  away  from  the  spreaders.  The 
susceptible  animal  is  the  one  not  yet 
infected  which  has  reached  breeding 
age.  Those  which  are  pregnant  are  es¬ 
pecially  susceptible.  Any  reactor  may 
become  a  spreader  but  the  cow  near 
calving  time  is  particularly  dangerous 
to  her  associates.  The  practice  of  using 
maternity  stalls  apart  from  the  milk¬ 
ing  barn  and  of  disinfecting  the  stall 
thoroughly  after  each  cow  vacates  it 
will  greatly  limit  the  spread  of  the  in¬ 
fection.  Pasturing  the  heifers  apart 
from  the  mature  animals  will  often 
protect  the  former  and  this  is  an  es¬ 
sential  principle  of  good  herd  manage¬ 
ment.  Calves  that  take  raw  milk  from 
reacting  cows  even  though  they  seldom 
acquire  permanent  infection  often  are 
temporary  spreaders  and  should  not 
be  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  dairy 
barn. 
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It’s  much  easier 
to  make  good  hay 

with  these  fast  McCormich-Deering  hay  tools 


DURING  the  heat  of  haying 
McCormick  -  Deering  Hay 
Tools  travel  fast,  save  men’s 
strength,  and  get  the  job  done  on 
time.  Each  machine  is  designed  to 
lessen  the  work  of  making  high- 
quality  hay,  to  cut  down  risk  and 
worry,  and  to  save  time  and  money. 
The  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
near  you  will  show  you  the  hay 
tools  suitable  for  your  farm. 


McCormick-Deering  Hay 
Loaders  have  an  adjustable 
delivery  section  that  makes  it 
easy  to  start  a  load  on  windy 
days.  With  this  section 
dropped,  as  shown,  hay  is  de¬ 
livered  3  feet  nearer  the  rack. 


THE  McCormick-Deering  line  of  hay 
tools  includes  mowers  for  use  with 
McCormick-Deering  tractors;  and  horse 
mowers,  self-dump  and  sweep  rakes, 
combination  side  -  delivery  rakes  and 
tedders,  tedders,  stackers,  windrow  and 
rake-type  hay  loaders,  and  baling  presses. 
The  Combination  Side-Rake  and 


Good,  Equipment  Makes 
a  Good  Farmer  Better ” 


Tedder  is  instantly  convertible  for  ted¬ 
ding  or  raking  by  merely  shifting  a 
lever.  The  McCormick-Deering  Hay 
Loader,  with  its  proved  ability  to  save 
energy  and  time,  will  surely  interest 
you  if  you  load  with  forks  or  if  you 
have  been  working  under  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  an  old-fashioned  loader^ 


Write,  for  a  Hay  Tool  Catalog 

International  Harvester  Company 

oS  America  rhioasn  m 

*06  So.  Michigan  Ave.  ( incorporated )  Chicago,  111. 


Livestock 


^Breeders 


CATTLE 


Hereford  Cattle  For  Sale 

Steers,  calves,  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds.  Uniform  in  size.  Choice  quality. 
Tested  cows  and  heifers.  Many  cars. 

JOHN  CARROW,  Box  193,  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


FEDERAL  SUPERVISION  COWS 

FOR  SALE 

can  supply  your  wants,  one  or  one  hundred,  all 
ivy  breeds.  Call  me  up. 

gGUS  J.  BEATON,  R.F.D.,  DANVILLE,  VERMONT 
[LEPHONE  DANVILLE-61 


HEREFORDS  For  Sale 

tads  weaned  calves;  3  loads  short  yearlings;  2  loads 
;  yearlings;  4  loads  heifer  calves;  3  loads  springers. 
1  bred,  the  good  kind.  Can  sort,  other  cattle,  pas- 
;  flesh.  Write  or  wire. 

OYD  JOHNSTON,  STOCKPORT,  IOWA 


are  Bred  and  High  grade  T.  B.  tested 
madia  n  Holstein  cows  and  heifers, 
esh  and  near  fresh.  Car  lots  or  less. 

JTCHINS  &  LEGGETT,  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


PERCHERONS  T,"'c0'*ear  gray  stallion. 


$400.  One-year  gray,  $200. 
One-year  mare,  $125.00.  Others  at  reasonable  prices. 

WM.'  A.  REID,  OXFORD,  CHESTER,  CO.,1  PA. 


CATTLE 


QUALITY  HEREFORDS 

for  service;  also  young  re-bred  cows.  Prize  runners  tor 
sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

WILLIAM  J.  LILLIS  Owner.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


Cl _ _ J  Good  ones.  Special  Prices 

Shetland  romes  lol.  thirty  rla>s  write 

your  wants  to  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater,  0. 

SWINE 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 


OLD  RELIABLE 

| _  STOCK 

lleavy-legged.  square-backed  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  and  Yorkshire  and  Poland  China  crossed. 
Barrows,  boars  and  sows — -8-16  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
Also,  Chester  Whites,  and  Poland  China  and  Dittoes 
from  registered  Boars — 7-8  weeks  old,  $7.00  each.  We 
ship  sows  and  unrelated  boars  for  breeding.  They  are 
the  land  that  make  large  hogs.  Shipped  C.Q.D.  No 
charge  for  crates.  If  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  I  will 
return  jour  money.  Y'ours  for  quality  hogs. 

35  Waltham  Street, 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


ED.  COLLINS, 

Tel.  0839- R 


When  writing  Advertisers 

Mention  American  Agriculturist 


SWINE 


*28  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

87  Handsome  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed:  loo  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.l.C’s;  41  Big  heavy  Poland  China  crossed 
with  Yorkshire — Two  months  old.  Price  $6.00  each.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  on  25  or  more.  These  pigs  lone  had  t In- 
best  or  care  and  breeding  and  certainly  show  it.  Jim 
Short  hog- breeder  from  Iowa,  on  a  visit  here,  remarks: 
"Mr.  MeCadden  your  hogs  look  line."  Terms:  Check, 
money  order  or  draft  or  C.O.IJ.  on  approval.  Ship  in  lots 
to  suit — 1  or  50.  Inquiries  gladly  answered.  Orders 
promptly  filled.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  Cambridyc.  Mass 
Office;  16  Seven  Pines  Avenue. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  slock  from  large  tjpe  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will. "ship  any  amount  C.O.I). 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  $5.00 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD  $5.50 

4/so  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  whs.  old,  $6.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 

Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  7-8  weeks  old  $5.00 
Berkshire  and  Chester,  7-8  weeks  old  $5.00 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.25 

Also  few  Chester  Whites  0  to  7  weeks  old  $5.56,  and 
some  Jersey  Bed  Durocs  7  weeks  old,  $5.56.  Sold 
c.O.l).  Keep  them  16  thus,  it  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  jour  money  will  ho  refunded.  No  charge 
for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS- 
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EASY,  CLEAN  and  FAST 
THRESHING 


with  a 

FARQUHAR  “ALL-STEEL” 

Here  is  our  new,  modern  Thresher. 
Embodies  all  the  best  ideas  obtained 
from  hundreds  of  successful  thresher- 
men.  It  is  so  easily  operated.  Uses 
little  power  because  equipped  with 
Roller  Bearings  and  Rockwood  Pulleys.  Does  nice, 
clean  job  of  threshing  any  kind  or  condition  of 
grain.  Has  large  capacity  and  built  to  endure 
the  heavy  strains  of  long,  hard  usage. 

Write  for  Bulletin  529  and  learn  the 
results  of  both  threshermen 
and  farmers. 

We  also  build  Engines,  Boilers,  Saw¬ 
mills,  Hay  Balers,  Cider  Presses  and 
Farm  Implements.  Country  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Water 
Systems.  Catalogs  upon  request. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  566  YORK,  PA. 

You  can  increase  your  farm  crops 
with  less  labor  and  worry  if  you 
use  a  Farquhar  “Non  -  Wrap” 
Manure  Spreader. 


PATTI  TFT  OWFR  'imI  Cabbage  Plants.  Pedigree 
v,nuiiirbunijl\  Sml  Selected  Plants.  Diseas 
fiee.  Safe  delivery.  Sec  classified  column  for  varietie 
and  prices.  F.  W.  Rochelle  &  Sons,  Chester,  New  Jerse 


For  Horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesor  money  back.  $  1  2  5 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Newton  Remedy  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 


WHITE  AND  BROWN 


To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Ship 

FOWLS,  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write 
for  coops,  tags,  information  on  market 
prices,  etc.  Our  Mr.  Berman  has  satis¬ 
fied  thousands  of  shippers  for  25  years. 
Compare  our  sales  with  others 

Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inc.,  m  Irk e a s  n  n  9 1  y" 


ri rt  /i  /l  1  CTO  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
LuU  I  .Aitr.il  of  second  hand  egg  cases. 

Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  68S  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS  OF  THE  FRONTIER 
DAIRY  CO.,  INC.,  TO  PRESENT  CLAIMS 

Any  person  having  a  claim  against  the  FRONTIER 
DAIRY  CO.,  INC.,  for  milk  or  cream  of  his  own 
production  sold  to  said  Frontier  Dairy  Co..  Inc.,  is 
hereby  required  to  file  with  the  undersigned  commis¬ 
sioner  at  122  State  Street.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  verified 
statement  of  such  claim  on  or  before  July  1,  1029. 

Dated:  Albany,  N.  Y..  May  4,  1029. 

BERNE  A.  PYRKE, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Near  Large  Lake,  14  Cows 

3  Horses,  reaper,  binder,  hay  loader,  potato  digger, 
full  implements,  about  40  acres  crops  included:  %  hour 
run  city  100,000;  good  alfalfa  farm,  75  acres,  50  tillage, 
stream,  estimated  $4000  worth  wood;  nice  home  7 
rooms,  large  bam,  silo.  Yours  at  $3500  for  all,  terms, 
arranged.  On  pg  44.  Strouts  catalog  tells  where  the 
bargains  are.  Get  your  free  cony  today.  STROUT 
AGENCY,  255-R  Fourth  Ave.  at  20th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


HAVING  DECIDED 

to  quit  farming,  will  sell  my  entire  dairy  herd. 

ERNEST  CANNIFF,  Cedar  Crest  Farm,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


American  Agriculturist,  June  8,  1929 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  June  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 
the  basis  of  3%. 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

Dairymen'* 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

t  Fluid  Milk... 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

2A  Fluid  Cream 
•B  Coud.  Milk- 

2.16 

1.95 

Soft  Cheese. 

2.41 

3  Evap.  Coud. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.20 

1.95 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 


City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  June  1928  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  tile  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 


week  in  May.  The  hot  weather  is 
bound  to  become  evident  in  interior 
quality.  The  choicest  marks  from  Jer¬ 
sey  and  other  nearby  points  have  been 
enjoying  a  two  cent  premium,  and  un¬ 
less  care  is  exerted  in  the  method  of 
handling  these  choice  eggs  are  going  to 
show  some  shrinkage.  From  now  on 
shippers  have  got  to  exert  every  effort 
to  get  their  eggs  on  to  the  market  in 
the  quickest  manner  possible  without 
subjecting  the  eggs  to  the  undesirable 
influences  of  hot  weather,  which  means 
holding  the  eggs  in  a  cool  place  and 
timing  the  shipment  so  that  the  eggs 
will  leave  the  farm  before  or  after  the 
heat  of  the  day  and  make  the  trip  to 
the  markets  when  there  is  the  least 
likelihood  of  overheating.  If  it  is  at  all 
possible  night  express  service  is  ob¬ 
viously  to  be  preferred. 

Live  Broiler  Prices  Lower 


of  one  per  cent  of  the  disease  present 
and  are  now  known  as  “modified  ac¬ 
credited  areas.” 


Packing  Sweet  Corn  in  Texas 

Thomas  F.  MacGregor,  inventor  of 
the  nitrogen  gas  method  of  packing 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  was  tried 
out  at  Hammonton  last  year,  is  now 
working  in  the  Rio  Grand  Valley  of 
Texas  on  the  same  project.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  completed  for  the 
packing  of  several  cars  of  sweet  corn 
for  the  northern  markets.  The  plant 
for  the  marketing  of  this  commodity 
is  located  at  Mercedes  in  the  center  of 
an  important  vegetable  area. 

The  corn  is  being  packed  in  metal 
containers  holding  thirty-five  dozen 
ears  each.  On  the  present  plan  one 
car  of  Texas  corn  is  to  be  shipped  to 
New  York,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia  and 
Cleveland. 

As  soon  as  the  sweet  corn  crop  of 
Texas  is  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Gregor  is  planning  to  go  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley,  California,  and  ship  vine- 
ripened  cantaloupes  to  the  Eastern 
markets. 


Ayrshire  Breeders  to  Have 
Annual  Meeting 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders  Association  is  scheduled 
for  June  12,  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York  City.  In  addition  to  the  an¬ 
nual  election  of  officers,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  item  of  busi¬ 
ness,  there  will  be  time  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  interest  to  breeders,  par¬ 
ticularly  concerning  a  plan  for  regis¬ 
tering  animals  with  a  photographic 
record  of  color  and  markings.  The  day 
following  the  annual  meeting  there  will 
be  a  public  sale  at  Strathglass  Farms, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist  is  printed 
at  Poughkeepsie,  but  our  business  and 
editorial  offices  are  at  461  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City.  Please  direct  all 
editorial  and  advertising  mail  to  New 
York  City.  If  you  send  it  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  it  will  be  delayed  in  answering. 


M^MINERALi*. 

£imCOMpQUNp 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  P». 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  t6  you  as  breeders  the  best  kind  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
lour  money. 

6-7  wks.  old,  $4.75  ea. ;  8-10  wks.  old,  $5.00  ea. 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berksliiro  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

MISHAWUN  ROAD,  WOBURN.  MASS. 

1’.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . ..$5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old _  5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old _  6.50 


All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 
SIZE  AND  QUALITY 

Large  type  Poland  China— Chester  White  Cross. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 

Also  a  few  Duroc  &  Berkshire  cross  sow  and  Barrows. 
Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $5.00 

Pigs  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6.00 

These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs.  Are  weaned 
and  will  make  large  hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship 
C.O.D.  for  your  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail 

your  orders  to 

George  Freeman,  Mgr. 

RYDERS  STOCK  FARMS,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  65,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0202-M 


BREEDING  AND  FEEDING  PIGS 

Choice  young  pigs  from  Chester  White  sows  sired  by 


registered  O.I.C.  boar. 

8  weeks  old  18-20  lb . . $6.00 

10  weeks  old  20-22  lb... .  $6.50 

BERKSHIRE  YORKSHIRE  WITH  O.I.C.  CROSS 

8  weeks  old  18-20  lb. . $5.50 

10  weeks  old  20-22  lb . $6.00 


All  my  pigs  are  guaranteed.  Write  your  wants  or  come 
soon  and  pick  yours.  All  visitors  welcome.  JOHN 

PH0T10N,  Lowell  St.,  W.  Peabody,  Mass.  Tel.  139-J. 


Butter  Remains  Unchanged 


CREAMERY  May  28,  May  22,  Last 

SALTED  1929  1929  Year 

Higher  than  extra....  43%-44  43%-44  4414.45 

Extra  (92sc) .  43  -  43  •  44  . 

84-91  score .  39  -42%  39  -42%  10% -43% 

Lower  Grades .  38  -38%  37%-38%  39%-40 


The  butter  market  is  substantially 
the  same  as  it  was  a  week  ago,  when 
we  reported  that  the  market  was  hold¬ 
ing  steady.  There  has  been  more  spec¬ 
ulative  activity  of  late  and  that  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  trade  will  have  a  very  de¬ 
cided  influence  in  shaping  the  course  of 
the  market  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
The  receiving  end  of  the  trade  is  very 
well  satisfied  to  leave  matters  as  they 
are.  We  are  getting  very  full  receipts 
and  it  is  the  policy  to  keep  stock  mov¬ 
ing. 

In  some  quarters  there  has  been  a 
little  talk  of  a  slight  lack  of  confidence, 
but  if  there  is  any  it  is  certainly  under 
cover,  for  the  trade  as  a  whole  can  be 
characterized  as  steady. 

On  May  24  the  storage  holdings  in 
the  four  largest  cities  totaled  7,279,528 
pounds  of  butter.  On  the  same  day  a 
year  ago  the  same  cities  reported 
2,452,914  pounds  of  butter.  The  into- 
storage  movement  from  May  17  to 
May  24  was  about  three  times  as  heavy 
as  it  was  during  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 

Fresh  Cheese  a  Shade  Higher 


STATE  May  28,  May  22,  Last 

FLATS  1929  1929  Year 

Fresh  Fancy .  23  •  22%-  23%-24 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  27%-29%  27%-29%  30  -32 

Held  Average. .  29  -30 


The  demand  for  fresh  cheese  has 
warranted  another  fractional  increase, 
bringing  fancy  marks  up  to  23c.  The 
make  of  cheese  is  increasing  gradually 
but  New  York  City  has  not  been  get¬ 
ting  such  heavy  supplies  to  cause  any 
reduction  or  revision  in  prices.  There 
is  nothing  exciting  about  the  trade,  in 
fact  business  is  rather  quiet.  A  good 
demand  still  exists  for  cured  cheese  of 
fancy  qualities.  The  storage  figures  in 
the  ten  cities  making  daily  reports 
show  very  little  change.  From  May  16 
to  May  23  holdings  in  the  ten  cities 
have  been  reduced  74,000  pounds.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  a  year  ago  hold¬ 
ings  were  increased  in  the  ten  cities 
over  200,000  pounds.  On  May  23  the 
ten  cities  reported  9,844,000  pounds  of 
cheese  on  hand,  while  on  the  same  day 
a  year  ago  they  reported  approximate¬ 
ly  1,600,000  pounds  less. 


Eggs  Again 

Higher 

May  28. 

May  22, 

Last 

NEARBY  WHITE  .. 

1929 

1929 

Year 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

37%-39% 

36  -37% 

35  -36 

Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras.. 

36  -36% 

35  -35% 

33  -34 

Extra  Firsts . 

34%-35 

34  -34% 

32  -32% 

Firsts  . 

33% -34 

32% -33% 

30% -31% 

Undergrades  . 

32  -33 

32  - 

29  -30 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

36  -37% 

36  -37 

35  -36 

Gathered  . 

32%- 35 

32%-35% 

29%. 34 

Nearby  egg  prices  have  experienced 
another  advance  although  at  this  writ¬ 
ing  there  is  sufficient  undercurrent  to 
make  us  feel  a  little  apprehensive  con¬ 
cerning  the  continued  advance.  Two 
factors  present  themselves.  In  the  first 
place,  Western  advices  are  markedly 
easier,  and  there  is  a  likelihood  that  it 
will  give  the  bears  a  little  foothold. 
The  second  factor  is  the  extremely  hot 
wave  that  struck  New  York  the  last 


FOWLS 

May  28. 

May  22, 

Last 

1929 

1929 

Year 

Colored  . 

33-35 

34-36 

25-26 

Leghorn  . 

34-35 

35-36 

22-24 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

30-45 

35-50 

30-50 

Leghorn  . 

20-37 

20-40 

20-35 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

25-35 

25-35 

DUCKS.  Nearby . 

23-27 

23-27 

21-24 

GEESE  . 

16-17 

16-17 

Heavy  offerings  of  express  broilers 
have  forced  prices  downward.  The 
market  is  in  good  shape  on  the  fanciest 
birds.  The  lower  grades,  however,  are 
the  ones  that  are  taking  the  grief.  Un¬ 
der  ordinary  circumstances  the  second 
best  birds  usually  sell  well,  but  the 
heavy  supplies  are  causing  a  lot  of 
trouble. 

Fancy  Leghorn  fowls  have  been  in 
excellent  demand  and  actually  wanted. 
The  call  for  colored  fowls,  especially 
heavy  birds,  is  very  limited.  We  look 
for  good  prices  for  the  Decoration  Day 
holiday  on  fancy  Leghorn  fowls.  The 
freight  receipts  are  running  light. 
Cars  generally  containing  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  broilers. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 

May  28. 

May  22, 

Year 

(At  Chicago) 

1929 

Last 

Wheat  (May) . 

.96% 

1.03 

1.44% 

Corn  (May) . 

.81 

■  84% 

1.01 

Oats  (May) . . 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

.41% 

1.24 

.45% 

.62% 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red.. 

■  98% 

1.30 

1.98% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yet . 

.55 

1.03 

1.21% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.58 

.80% 

FEEDS 

May  18, 

May  26, 

(At  Buffalo) 

May  25, 

1929 

1928 

Grade  Oats . 

33.00 

33.00 

Spring  Bran . 

25.50 

26.09 

37.00 

Hard  Bran . 

27.00 

27.50 

38.50 

Standard  Mids . 

25.50 

26.00 

39.50 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

32.00 

32.50 

43.50 

Flour  Mids . 

30.00 

31.00 

42.00 

Red  Dog . 

34.50 

33.00 

44.00 

Wh.  Hominy . 

37.00 

37.00 

45.00 

Yel.  Hominy . 

37.00 

37.00 

Corn  Meal . 

36.50 

37.00 

42.00 

Gluten  Feed . 

38.50 

38.50 

45.25 

Gluten  Meal . 

46.00 

43.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . 

36.00 

38.50 

59.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

40.00 

4 1 .50 

67.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 
34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

42.50 

44.50 

70.00 

Meal  . 

49.50 

50.00 

54.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

market  and  are  F.O.B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

weekly  letter  of  the  N. 
culture  and  Markets. 

Y.  State 

Department 

of  Agri- 

Hay  Market  Fairly  Steady 

The  hay  market  is  amply  supplied  as 
May  draws  to  a  close,  and  trade  as  a 
whole  is  slow.  No.  1  is  scarce,  and 
anything  grading  other  than  that  is 
moving  slowly.  Prices  seldom  go  above 
$25  although  No.  1  Timothy  would 
reach  $27  if  it  were  here. 


Three-Fourths  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Cattle  TB  Tested 

MORE  than  900,000  cattle,  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  total  in  the 
Commonwealth,  are  now  under  super¬ 
vision  for  the  eradication  of  bovine  tu¬ 
berculosis,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  These  tested  cat¬ 
tle  make  up  124,000  herds. 

In  addition  to  individual  herds  in  the 
various  counties,  all  the  cattle  in  926 
townships  out  of  a  total  of  1,569  town¬ 
ships  have  been  tested.  Approximately 
half  of  these  townships  are  in  the  20 
counties  which  have  less  than  one-half 


DELICIOUS  FLAVOR 


is  just  half  of  it 


UL  \ 

I'he  Wake-up  Tood  brings  you 


HOW  wonderful  it  is  that  in  the  deftemus  bowl  of  crisp  Post  Toastie 
you  enjoy  so  much,  there’s  more  uihJtflavor!  There’s  energy— 
an  abundance  of  it.  And  so  easy  to  digest  thatltsstore  of  ready  energy 
is  quickly  released  to  the  body.  That’s  why  PoStToasties  is  called 
the  Wake-Up  Food  —  for  wide-awake  bodies  —  for  wiafe*qwake  brains. 

Mellow,  golden  flakes  of  nature’s  great  energy- giving  grah^—  pui^e 
white  hearts  of  corn,  deliciously  seasoned  and  toasted  to  delhjate 
crispness!  Served  crisp  from  the  package  with  cool,  fresh  milk  o* 
cream,  here  is  just  the  energy -breakfast  those  growing  youngsters 
need.  And  what  an  ideal  addition  to  the  morning  meal  when  the 
man  of  the  family  wants  something  delicious  but  wholesome,  easy 
to  digest  and  rich  in  energy! 

Remember  —  if  you’re  to  get  the  Wake-Up  Food  you  need — ask 
your  grocer  for  Post  Toasties.  You’ll  know  it  by  its  red  and  yellow 
wax-wrapped  package. 

POST 

TOASTIES 

CThe  wake-up  food 


I  1929,  P.  Co.,  Inc. 
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AVE  time,  money  and  temper  by 
driving  on  good  tires.  Remem¬ 
ber,  the  tire  is  the  foundation  of 
your  car  or  truck.  Everything 
depends  on  it. 

What  is  the  ancestry  of  the  tires 
you  buy?  A  tire  is  made  of  rub¬ 
ber  and  cotton — but  what  kind  of 
rubber,  and  what  kind  of  cotton? 

How  are  they  processed  and  put 
together?  What  manufacturer 
places  his  trade  mark  there,  say¬ 
ing:  “This  is  our  product,  manu¬ 
factured  in  good  faith.  It  car¬ 
ries  our  name,  and  can  be 
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depended  on.” 

\ou  can  depend  on  tires 
that  carry  the  trade  mark  of 
a  reliable  manufacturer.  The 
trade  mark  is  the  pedigree 
that  stands  for  the  right  kind 
of  ancestry. 

No  need  to  take  chances. 

Tires  that  are  advertised  in 
these  columns  must  he  good 
or  you  would  not  find  them 
offered  here. 
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MEANS  A  LOT 
TO  LIVESTOCK 

ANDTIRE 


GOOD  TIRES  ARE  ADVERTISED  IN  THIS  PAPER 


Woman’s  work  is  never  done — certainly  not 
if  she  lives  on  a  farm!  From  early  till  late 
she  cooks,  cleans,  and  mends.  In  her  “spare 
time”  she  is  expected  to  take  care  of  the 
chickens  and  the  garden.  Rarely  has  she 
even  a  few  precious  moments  of  leisure. 
^And  if  she  sweeps  and  washes  by  main 
strength  she  is  wearing  herself  out  for 
three  cents  an  hour!  ^For  that  slight 
cost,  electricity  will  run  a  vacuum 


cleaner,  a  washing  machine,  or  a  refrigerator 
or  fan.  For  a  little  more  it  will  operate  electric 
cooking  and  heating  devices.  ^[Save  her  time 
and  strength  with  electric  servants  which 
bear  the  G-E  monogram,  your  assurance 
of  economy  and  good  service.  *jlf  you  are 
located  on  or  near  an  electric  power 
line,  ask  your  power  company  for  com 
plete  information  concerning  the  pos¬ 
sible  uses  of  electricity  on  your  farm. 


Tune  in  on  the  General  Electric  Special  Weekly  Farm  Program  on 
WGY  ( Schenectady ),  KOA  (Denver),  KGO  (Oakland).  In  addition, 
every  Saturday  evening  at  9  P.M.  Eastern  Daylight-saving  Time 
the  “General  Electric  Hour ”  is  broadcast  over  a  nation-wide  chain. 


The  G-E  refrigerator  is  entirely 
automatic  and  makes  it  safe 
to  be  hungry 


You  set  the  throttle  and  this  Super- 
Automatic  Hotpoint  iron  maintains 
any  desired  temperature 


Delicious  and  appetizing  dishes 
are  made  on  a  Hotpoint 
waffle  iron 


The  Hotpoint  electric  water  heater 
and  electric  range  provide 
comfort  and  convenience 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

95-633 


mm 


rtipyrigh!  1023/ by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc.  ' 
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C.G.ROHRER,5y£/<?y,  Illinois, 
Manager  of  BurrOaks  Farms,  writes : 
“/ have  used  Goodyear  tires  for  fifteen 
years.  They  are  the  best  for  heavy 
duty,  drit  ing  through  rough  pastures, 
stubble  fields,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  For  last  five  years  1  have 
insisted  on  Goodyears  as  original 
equipment  and  for  allreplacements.  1 
purchased  Double  Eagle  Goodyears 
for  the  business  car  used  practically 
every  day  of  the  year  in  superintending 
i },  674  acres  of  Illinois  farm  land. 


A  BIG,  HUSKY  TIRE 


— combining  OUTSTANDING  quality  and  Low  price, 
and  backed  by  the  greatest  name  in  rubber! 


Pathfinder  tires  are  now  well  and  favorably  known  You  will  notice  first  what  a  big  husky  tire  this  new 
to  a  great  army  of  American  motorists.  Pathfinder  is— big  and  handsome  and  rugged. 


Millions  of  Pathfinders  have  been  built  by  Good¬ 
year,  and  they  have  served  satisfactorily  and  well. 

Now  Goodyear  offers  a  new  Pathfinder  tire— a 
vastly  improved  Pathfinder — embodying  all  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  making  the  earlier  Pathfinders. 

It  is  literally  a  great  step  ahead  in  tire-making, 
because  it  successfully  combines  outstanding  qual¬ 
ity  at  surprisingly  low  cost. 


Its  wide  and  heavy  tread  is  designed  for  slow  and 
even  wear,  and  it  delivers  exceptional  traction. 

Beneath  that  stout  tread  is  a  tough  and  sinewy 
carcass  made  of  genuine  Supertwist  cord,  with  its 
matchless  vitality  and  resistance  to  fatigue. 

Big,  strong,  good-looking,  dependable — high  in 
value  and  low  in  price — this  new  Pathfinder  is  a 
genuine  Goodyear  product  through  and  through! 


PATHFINDER 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 

Grangers  to  Hear  National  Radio  Program- -County  Notes 


'HEN  on  the  evening  of  June  7  a 
million  Grangers  and  their  families 
Highout  the  country  gather  at  home 
i  their  local  halls  to  sit  in  on  the 
mal  radio  program  of  the  Grange, 
will  hear  eight  speakers  of  na- 
|sl  repute.  The  event,  sponsored  by 
National  Grange,  will  be  broadcast 
j  Washington,  D.  C.,  through  a 
st-to-coast  system  of  NBC  stations, 
0  P.  M.,  Eastern  daylight  saving 
(8:00  P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard 


e). 


by 


10  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  June  14,  and 
will  end  at  Letchworth  Park,  Saturday 
afternoon. 

Those  who  take  the  trip  will  stop  at  a 
48-year-old  hand-planted  sugar  bush,  a 
17-year-old  black  locust  plantation  just 
ready  to  cut  into  posts,  the  1200  acres  of 
Rochester’s  municipal  forest,  Genesee 
county’s  forest,  the  Seven  Springs  Coun¬ 
try  Club  plantings,  typical  idle  land  in 
southern  Livingston  county,  and  the  plan¬ 
tations,  or  arboretum,  at  Letchworth 
Park  which  show  a  wider  range  of  species 
than  any  other  plantations  in  the  state. 

Members  of  4-H  forestry  clubs  in  Gen- 


te  program  as  announced 
nge  officials  follows:  I 
J.  Taber,  Master,  National  Grange, 
ganization  and  Progress;”  Hon.  Ar- 
i  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
'The  Department  of  Agricul- 
Hon.  Arthur  Capper,  Senator 
m  Kansas,  “The  Farm  Home  and 
Enforcement;”  Hon.  John  C. 
chain,  Congressman  from  Michigan, 
rm  Legislation;”  Grange  melodies 
the  Imperial  Male  Quartet;  James 
'armer,  National  Grange  Lecturer 
i  New  Hampshire,  “Community 
ding;”  Hon.  Ruth  Hanna  McCor- 
Congresswoman  from  Illinois, 
man  in  Public  Life;”  Hon.  Marvin 
s,  Congressman  from  Texas,  “A 
e  from  Texas;”  and  Charles  M. 
Iner,  editor  of  the  National  Grange 
thly,  “A  Farm  Fraternity.” 
angers  and  their  families  the  coun- 
over  will  hear  this  national  broad- 
Many  will  gather  in  local  Grange 
to  sit  in  on  the  event. 


Agricultural  Programs 
From  WGY 

12:00  Noon — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  daily  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday — weather  report, 
farm  produce  report,  farm 
talks. 

6:10  P.  M. — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  daily  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday — farm  produce  re¬ 
port,  farm  talk. 

7:00  P.  M. — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  (8:00  P.  M.  Daylight 
Saving  Time).  Thursday — 
Half-hour  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram. 


lstein  Breeders  Have  An¬ 
nual  Session  This  Week 

HE  eyes  of  the  Holstein  industry 
and  of  all  Holstein  breeders  of  Amer- 
are  turned  toward  Philadelphia,  the 
'  of  brotherly  love,  this  week  for 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
ation. 

lolstein  breeders  have  had  a  suc- 
sful  year  and  are  optimistic.  The 
ole  purebred  business  is  on  the  up- 
ide.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,,  pub- 
er  of  American  Agriculturist,  is  one 
the  delegates  from  New  York, 
itch  our  columns  for  a  full  report  of 
meeting. 


esee  and  Wyoming  counties  will  take  part 
in  the  tour.  On  Friday  the  Genesee 
county  boys  will  put  on  a  tree-planting 
demonstration,  place  tour  signs  on  the 
cars,  and  give  other  service  to  make  the 
guests  more  comfortable.  Wyoming 
county  4-H  club  boys  will  show  how  to 
plant  trees  at  Letchworth  Park  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon. 


crman  Fertilizer  Concern 
Start  Plant  Here 

RECENT  announcement  states  that  a 
movement  is  on  foot  to  combine  Amer- 
i>  capital  with  Germany’s  research  and 
ntific  pioneering  in  a  company  to 
nufacture  nitrogen  carrying  fertilizers 
this  country.  The  company  which  is 
ic  known  as  the  American  I.  G.  Chem- 
Corporation,  will  make  in  America, 
ducts  similar  to  those  produced  by  the 
npany  known  as  the  I.  G.  Farbenin- 
itrie  Aktiengesellschaft,  more  common- 
blown  as  the  I.  G.  Dyes,  of  Frank- 
t.  Germany,  such  as  synthetic  gasoline, 
uthetic  fertilizers,  artificial  silk,  dye- 
ffs,  solvents  and  lacquers, 
he  outstanding  common  stock  of  the 
rman  company  is  reported  to  be  valued 
^50,000,000  and  it  is  stated  that  $30,- 
Mo  of  capital  has  been  obtained  for 
f  new  concern  which  is  to  be  started  in 
8  country.  For  some  time  the  German 
npany  has  held  option  on  some  prop¬ 
s'  in  Alabama  and  it  is  generally  be- 
Ve4  that  a  plant  will  be  located  there 
abstract  nitrogen  from  the  air  for  the 
nufacture  of  fertilizer. 


Farmers’  Meetings 

EVERAL  meetings  of  interest  to  far¬ 
mers  are  scheduled  for  the  near  future. 
June  11,  the  National  Fertilizer  Asso- 
dion  will  have  its  Fifth  Annual  Con¬ 
xion  at  the  Griswold  Hotel,  New  Lon- 
jj’  Conn. 

™e  Long  Island  potato  tour  which  has 
come  one  of  the  most  important  annual 
“etings  in  New  York  State,  is  scheduled 
.June  26,  27  and  28.  This  meeting  con- 
niainly  of  a  tour  through  the  potato 
Cueing  sections  of  Long  Island  with 
■Huent  stops  at  potato  fields  to  discuss 
e  Various  problems  which  affect  pro- 
chon. 

j*11  June  14  and  15,  about  two  hundred 
uners  from  twenty  western  New  York 
unties  will  take  a  two-day  forestry 
ur*  The  trip  will  start  near  Batavia  at 


Wheat  Prices  Take  Big  Drop 

ON  May  27  wheat  for  May  delivery 
went  below  a  $1  a  bushel  for  the 
first  time  in  fourteen  years.  The  causes 
given  for  this  drop  were,  first,  sharp 
break  in  stock  prices  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Second,  the  unusually  heavy  carry¬ 
over  of  last  year’s  wheat  crop,  and 
third,  prospects  for  a  heavy  crop  this 
coming  year. 

The  feeling  with  which  this  news  is 
received  will  depend  upon  the  business 
one  is  engaged  in.  It  is  naturally  a  se¬ 
vere  blow  to  wheat  growers,  but  may 
be  reflected  in  lower  prices  for  dairy 
feeds  which  will  benefit  Eastern  dairy¬ 
men. 


Frank  Haight.  The  Chester-Washington- 
ville  highway  is  being  paved  with  con¬ 
crete.  Middletown  will  spend  $57,000  on 
an  incinerator.  The  State  Charities  Board 
inspected  the  farm  near  Warwick  recent¬ 
ly  transferred  by  New  York  City  to  the 
State,  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  state  training  school  for 
boys.  Warwick  has  set  out  15,000  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  trees  around  its  reservoirs. — 
D.  C.  H. 

Dutchess  County  —The  season  is  cold 
and  wet.  Many  farmers  did  not  try  to 
put  in  oats,  and  many  are  busy  with  corn 
ground.  More  than  ever  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness  is  taken  up  and  many  brooder 
houses  have  been  erected.  Many  summer 
boarders  will  come  to  this  town.  Granges 
are  active  and  social  life  is  increasing. 
Eggs  are  40c  and  butter  53c. — Mrs.  H.  H. 

Saratoga  County  — Rain  is  still  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  planting  of  crops.  Meadows 
and  pastures  are  looking  fine.  Eggs  are 
30c  and  butter  45c.  Farmers  are  feeling 
discouraged.  Pigs  are  not  as  plentiful  as 
last  year  and  are  in  good  demand  at  $5. 
Sheep  and  cows  are  in  the  pasture  and 
dogs  are  bothering  some  flocks  of  sheep. 
Roads  are  improving.  Chickens  are  doing 
well  for  such  bad  weather.  We  are  hop¬ 
ing  for  fair  weather  in  June. — Mrs.  L. 
W.  P. 

Clinton  County  —Land  has  dried  out 
some  the  last  few  days  but  still  cold  and 
wet.  Some  grain  has  been  sowed.  Mead¬ 
ows  and  pastures  are  looking  good.  Old 
hay  is  mostly  used  up.  Cows  are  in  good 
demand,  $150  being  about  the  average 
price.  Schuyler  Falls  and  Beekman 
Granges  have  each  built  a  new  hall  the 
past  year. — R.  J.  M. 

Franklin  County  —Farmers  in  this 
county  are  very  busy  working  on  the  land 
which  is  now  in  shape  for  planting  and 
sowing,  although  little  seed  is  in  the 
ground  at  this  date,  but  with  favorable 
weather  conditions  a  good  part  of  the 
grain  and  potatoes  will  be  planted  this 
week.  Cows  have  been  turned  to  pasture 
but  pastures  are  not  at  their  best  as  yet. 
Prospects  for  a  good  crop  are  in  evidence. 
Potatoes  are  35c  to  40c,  eggs  25c  and  hay 
$15  a  ton.  Dairymen  are  making  every 
effort  to  increase  fall  production  of  milk 
in  this  section. — H.  T.  J. 

Rensselaer  County  — The  cold  wet 
weather  of  May  has  kept  farm  work  back. 
Many  fields  of  oats  are  being  sowed  now. 
Grass  is  making  fine  growth.  •  Cows  are 
doing  well.  Notwithstanding  the  drop 
in  the  price  of  milk  for  this  month,  the 


price  received  is  more  satisfactory  than 
it  has  been  for  several  previous  years. 
Some  dairymen  are  receiving  5%c.  The 
late  frosts  have  not  apparently  injured 
the  fruit  crops.  Butter  is  bringing  55c, 
eggs  30c.  to  35c.  The  potato  market  is 
weak  with  prices  ranging  from  $1.30  to 
$1.40  a  bushel. — E.  S.  R  . 

Madison  County  -It  has  been  a  good 
week  for  farm  work.  Some  of  the  far¬ 
mers  have  sown  their  oats.  The  spring  is 
very  late,  however.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  excitement  in  a  neighborhood 
near  DeRuyter  where  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  buildings  of  a  certain  farm  were 
wiped  out  by  fire  and  one  week  later  the 
barn  of  another  neighbor  suffered  the 
same  fate.  In  the  latter  case  fire  com¬ 
panies  from  DeRuyter  and  New  Wood- 
stock  were  summoned  and  the  horse  barn 
and  house  were  saved.  Circumstances 
point  to  the  fact  that  fire  must  have  been 
of  incendiary  origin. — Mrs.  C.  A.  P. 

Columbia  County  — Two  days  were 
cold  and  rainy  last  week.  The  Philmont 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  held  a  banquet  with 
a  speaker  from  the  Conservation  De¬ 
partment.  500  apples  and  peach  trees 
were  set  out  in  North  Claverack.  L.  P. 
Hover  of  Germantown,  has  a  contract  for 
concrete  dam  at  Saugerties.  They  are 
building  the  headquarters  sections  of  the 
Hudson  Armory  now.  The  Woman’s  Club 
of  Claverack  held  an  annual  banquet  at 
Grange  Hall  recently.  Imminization  treat¬ 
ment  is  being  given  in  Union  School  at 
Stottville  for  all  up  to  10  years,  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  diphtheria.  The  quarterly  ex¬ 
tension  meeting  for  all  the  poultrymen 
of  the  county  was  held  May  16  at  the 
Farm  Bureau  Office,  Hudson.  About  50 
were  present.  Plans  for  the  June  picnic 
and  tour  were  discussed.  Professor  Hurd 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  spoke 
about  growing  chicks.  Eggs  are  30c  a 
dozen.  Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Warren  County  — The  first  4-H  Club 
to  be  organized  in  this  county  is  at  Lu¬ 
zerne.  About  15  boys  joined  and  elected 
Clayton  Ramsey  president.  They  are  tak¬ 
ing  up  as  projects ;  potatoes,  poultry  and 
gardening.  Twenty  bushels  of  certified 
seed  potatoes  have  been  obtained.  Over 
200  bushels  of  certified  seed  potatoes  have 
been  supplied  Warren  County  farmers 
through  the  Farm  Bureau.  All  farming 
operations  are  late  in  this  section.  There 
was  quite  a  freeze  on  May  10,  with  ice 
on  the  Backwater  of  the  River.  Vegeta¬ 
tion  is  beginning  to  start.  Eggs  are  plen¬ 
tiful  at  35c  a  dozen.  Butter  is  55c  and  is 
scarce. — E.  G. 


Tariff  Bill  Passes  House 

ON  May  28  the  House  of  Representa- 
,ives  passed  the  tariff  bill  by  a  vote 
of  264  to  147.  There  have  been  a  few 
changes  of  interest  to  farmers  since  the 
bill  was  introduced.  Hides  have  been 
put  on  the  list  with  a  10%  duty,  leath¬ 
er  with  a  duty  of  from  12y2  %  to  30%. 

Some  of  the  principal  increases  under 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  are  in¬ 
creases  from  50c  to  75c  per  hundred  on 
potatoes;  from  12c  to  14c  per  pound  on 
butter;  from  2V2c  to  5V2c  per  gallon 
on  milk;  from  20c  to  48c  per  gallon  on 
cream;  from  8c  to  10c  per  dozen  on 
eggs. 

New  York  County  Notes 

Allegany  County  -Cold  wet  weather 
continues  and  many  farmers  have  been 
unable  to  get  on  the  land  at  all.  The  can¬ 
ning  factory-  company  has  extended  the 
date  for  sowing  peas  to  June  1.  A  heavy 
frost  and  freeze  occurred  on  May  19th. 
Cattle  are  out  on  pasture  and  meadows 
look  fine.  The  new  county  road  is  under 
construction  from  the  Livingston  County 
line  extending  to  two  miles  south  of 
Canaseraga.  A  poster  campaign  is  on 
urging  farmers  to  clean  all  infected  fields 
and  stalks  in  which  corn  borer  louse  may 
be  hiding  before  June  1.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canaseraga  Dairymen’s 
League  will  be  held  Saturday,  May  26,  in 
the  town  hall  for  election  of  directors  and 
delegates. — Mrs.  O.  H. 

Orange  County  — R.  W.  Epting  has 
been  engaged  as  principal  of  the  Chester 
High  School  to  succeed  Prof.  Ganwood, 
who  will  be  district  superintendent  in 
Dutchess  County  in  place  of  the  late 


I’ll  put  this  4-Cow  Milker 
in  your  barn  on  Free  Trial. 

•  You  can  use  it  —  test  it  — 
try  it  on  your  own  cows  at 
our  risk  before  you  pay  us 
__  a  cent.  Nothing  to  install 

-no  pipe  lines,  no  pulsator  valves  or  vacuum 
tanks.  Milks  4  cows  all  together  or  separately. 
The  fastest  and  best<  milker  ever  invented — 
yet  the  cheapest  to  buy  —  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  to  own. 

Write  for  FREE  Book 

So  send  today  for  our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  that 
tells  all  about  it.  Get  all  the  facts  —  the  whole  story 
about  this  new  wonder  PORTABLE  Milker.  Send  the 
Coupon  today.  Catalog  shows  opr  entire  line  of  Gas 
Engine.  Electric  and  Hand  power  milkers  in  sizes  for 
herds  of  6  cows  and  up. 


Down_y«t-.  — 

Faster,  Better, 
EasiertoCIean 

w  This  special  FREE  TRIAL  offer  is 
good  only  until  we  have  an  agent  or  sales¬ 
man  in  your  locality.  So  don’t  wait.  Here’s  your 
chance  to  save  money  and  find  out  what  this  amaz¬ 
ing  new  4-Cow  Milker  will  do  for  you  on  Free  T rial. 

You  pay  nothing  down.  Then  if  you  want  to  keep 
the  Page  Milker,  you  pay  only  $5.00  after  the  FREE 
TRIAL  and  the  balance  on  easy  monthly  terms. 
Send  the  coupon  below  for  our  FREE  TRIAL 
Offer  and  our  FREE  Milker  Catalog  today. 

•^i  war  ■«*■«««*  ■  at «  ■  ■■■■■■■■■■>  * 
t  BURTON  PAGE  CO., 

Dept.  235,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
■  Please  send  me  your  FREE  BOOK  containing  the  facts 
I  on  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial, 
|  easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Pago  Milkers. 

I 

I  Name . .  . 

I 

|  Address . . . • 

g  Do  you  want  our  cream  separator  offer? . . 

£  Would  you  like  to  be  a  USER  AGENT? . 


(642)  16 

Baby  Chicks 


pHirif?  with  vim 

vill  vlVlJ  and  vigor 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  vears  experi¬ 
ence.  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  at  the  following  prices: 

PRICES  FOR  JUNE  AND  JULY 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  9c  each— $  80.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  9c  "  80.00  "  1000 

Barred  Rocks . 10c  “  90.00  "  1000 

S.  C.  R.  I,  Reds . 12c  “  110.00  “  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . 12c  “  110.00  “  1000 

H.  B.  Mixed...... .  9c  "  80.00  “  1000 

L.  B.  Mixed .  8c  “  70.00  “  1000 

$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY 

LIVERPOOL,  PA. 


8  WEEK  OLD 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


$i 


EACH— F.  O.  B. 

RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

ORDER  NOW  for  July  Delivery 
10%  DEPOSIT  BOOKS  YOUR  ORDER 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 


DEPT.  G, 


RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


BARGAIN  PRICES— SAFE  DELIVERY  50  100  50< 

Wh.  &.  Brown  Leghorns— Anconas . $6.50  $12.00  $57. 5( 

Bd.  Rocks — S.C.  Reds — R.C.  Reds 7.50  14.00  67.51 

Wh.  Wyandottes — Blk.  Minorcas .  8.00  15.00  72.51 

Columbian  Wyandottes— Jersey  Giants  10.00  18.00 
Finest  State  Inspected  Stock— Catalog  Free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


PENN  A  “state 

rCtlNlN/Y.  Supervised’ 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  I  Ic  ea. 
Bd.  Rocks  &  Blk.  Minorcas.  12c  ea. 
S.C. Reds  14c.  Assorted  8c  &  9c  ea. 
$1  books  order.  100%  live  del.  guar¬ 
anteed.  Our  19th  vr.  Catalogue  free 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  Box  80,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 

200,000  CHICKS  1929 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY 
White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

“Barron  &  Tancred  Strains”$2.75  $5.00  $9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Broilers,  Heavy  Breeds .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Broilers,  Light  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERYgf£„VLI»"|.;: 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  W.  Leg . $9  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . 10  per  100 

S.  C.  Red . 10  per  100 

Heavy  Mixed .  9  per  100 

Light  Mixed. . 7  per  100 

500  lots  '/ic  less;  1000  lots  Ic  less. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

circular!  freeC.  P.  Leister,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 


Klines  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Prompt  del.  C.O.D.  $10.00-100.  $90.00- 
1,000.  Write  or  wire. 

S.  W.  Kline,  Box  40,  Middiecreek,  Pa. 


JUNE  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . .'$  8.00  $37.50  $75.00 

Barron  &  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed  $8.  Heavy  Mixed  $9.  Our  chicks  are 
properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous.  100%  live  de¬ 
livery.  Postpaid.  Circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all 
breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAIisterville, 
Pa.  R.  D.  No.  2.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop. 


BEST  QUALITY  CHICKS  100  500  1000 

Tancred  Strain  White  Leghorns . $  8.50  $40.00  $75.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks .  10.00  45.00  90.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  8.50  40.00  75.00 


Light  Mixed  $7.00.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00  per  100 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free  range  stock. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAIisterville,  Pa.  Box  SI 


WYCKOFF  and  BARRON  STRAIN,  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  for  .June  9c  each ;  $80  per  1000.  Prepaid  ana 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  19th  year.  Circular  free. 
$1.00  books  order.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY. 
Box  W,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


Vt.  Certified:  Tested  free 


R  SINGLE.  COMB  Q 

MODE  island  rf.do  MTgf-hcn^r 

3000  Baby  Chicks  weekly:  Circular. 


Started  Chick; 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  AlO,  MARTI. AND,  VT. 


BRED  TO  LAY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  lloeks :  White  Leghorns  $10.00  per  hundred  for 
May  and  June  deliveries,  25  chicks  $2.75;  50  chicks  $5.25. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Milford.Del. 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Growing  Pullets  Need  Plenty  of  Feed 


ON  most  poultry  farms  during  the 
next  few  months  the  most  important 
work  will  be  growing  pullets  to  matur¬ 
ity.  This  task  daily  assumes  larger 
proportions;  increased  size  means  larg¬ 
er  appetites;  more  feed  must  be  put 
out,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  always 
will  be  available. 

On  too  many  farms  at  this  season 
growing  chicks  are  sharpening  their 
beaks  on  bare  mash  boxes,  jamming 
into  a  pile  over  a  new  allotment  of 
feed,  or  grubbing  around  the  bare  spots 
in  a  nearly  hopeless  search  for  an  edi¬ 
ble  morsel.  Such  management  encour¬ 
ages  disease  and  upsets  proper  growth. 
Sufficient  feeding  space  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  that  any  chick  may  feed  at  any 
time.  Space  for  “half  the  flock”  as  often 
recommended  is  all  right  until  three- 
quarters  of  the  flock  or  more  try  to  get 
at  the  feed  at  the  same  time. 

The  simplest  and  cheapest  type  of 
feeder  is  an  open  box,  about  6  inches 
deep,  8  to  10  inches  wide,  and  4  to  6 
feet  long.  A  piece  of  heavy  two-inch 
wire  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  inside  of 
the  box  make  a  satisfactory  “follower”. 
It  can  be  put  on  top  of  the  feed  and 
will  prevent  wasting  mash.  Such  boxes 
are  easily  handled  when  it  is  necessary 
to  put  them  inside  the  house  in  wet 
weather.  The  smaller  chicks  will  walk 
on  the  mash,  but  feed  is  quickly  clean¬ 
ed  up,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  dis¬ 
tributing  disease  in  this  way.  A  skele¬ 
ton  reel  above  the  hopper  and  arranged 
so  it  will  turn  when  the  chicks  try  to 
stand  on  it  will  effectively  protect  open 
boxes  from  the  larger  chicks.  The  space 
from  the  corners  of  the  reel  to  the  sides 
of  the  box  should  be  about  three  inches. 

We  recommend  (1)  keeping  hoppers 
away  from  the  bare  spots  of  ground 
around  the  house;  (2)  feeding  all  the 
feed,  including  scratch  grain,  in  the 
boxes;  (3)  keeping  boxes  about  half 
full  of  mash  to  avoid  wastage  and  to 
permit  them  to  be  quickly  cleaned  up 
whenever  feed  gets  wet. — Locke  James. 


Cornell  To  Have  Poultry 
Judging  School 

HE  twelfth  annual  poultry  judging 
and  breeding  school  begins  at  the 
New  York  state  college  of  agriculture 
on  June  24  and  is  in  session  during  the 
week.  About  90  persons  attended  the 
school  last  year  and  it  is  expected  that 
even  more  will  attend  this  year. 

Persons  who  enter  the  course  must 
be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
be  professionally  engaged  in  teaching, 
research,  judging,  or  writing,  or  col¬ 
lege  students  specializing  in  poultry 
husbandry,  or  persons  who  are  manag¬ 
ing  a  poultry  enterprise.  Further  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  from  the 
college  of  agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Market  Broilers  at  Earliest 
Possible  Moment 


chicks  increase  their  weight  54  per 
cent  the  first  week,  65  per  cent  the 
second,  55  per  cent  the  third,  44  per 
cent  the  fourth,  32  per  cent  the  fifth, 
28  per  cent  the  sixth,  20  per  cent  the 
seventh,  and  16  per  cent  the  eighth 
week. 


A  New  Jersey  Boy’s  Poultry 
Project 

enry  Ramsey  is  a  village  hoy  of 
Clinton,  New  Jersey,  and  three 
years  ago  enrolled  in  Vocational  Agri¬ 
culture,  then  being  in  his  sophomore 
year  in  high  school.  This  year  he  grad¬ 
uates  and  will  go  to  college  if  he  can 
get  some  sort  of  an  industrial  scholar¬ 
ship  to  pay  his  way  through  school. 
He  is  a  poor  boy,  but  is  very  ambitious 
and  has  excellent  health  and  is  robust, 
which  means  he  has  the  will  if  he  can 
find  the  way. 

Henry  has  always  had  excellent  pro¬ 
jects,  but  this  year  he  has  the  best 
ever.  About  five  weeks  ago  he  purchas¬ 
ed  1000  baby  chicks  and  the  people 
from  whom  he  bought  them  gave  him 
90  extras  and  today  he  has  1025  chicks 
as  nice  as  you  would  desire  to  see. 

Henry  believes  in  perfect  sanitation, 
proper  temperature,  dryness,  light, 
good  feed,  ventilation,  close  observation, 
and  lots  of  ambition  on  the  part  of 
the  manager. 

The  local  agricultural  classes  helped 
Henry  make  the  top  of  his  barn  into  a 
brooder  house  and  also  make  a  12x14 
brooder  house,  all  being  made  out  of 
nursery  packing  boxes.  This  was  good 
shop  work  for  the  classes  and  helped 
a  deserving  hoy. 

Henry  plans  to  start  to  college  from 
the  proceeds,  or  if  he  does  not  go  to 
college,  he  plans  to  build  a  laying 
house  20x60  or  more  by  fall  and  start 
in  commercial  laying  business. — H.O.S. 


Mash  for  Chicks 

Will  you  please  tell  me  where  my  feed 
is  wrong  if  in  feeding  young  chickens  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  chicken  mash  I  take  a 
good  laying  mash  and  mix  in  part  wheat 
mixed  feed?— W.  M.,  New  York. 

IN  our  opinion  you  are  not  giving 
your  chicks  enough  proteins  when 
you  take  a  laying  mash  and  mix  wheat 
mixed  feed  with  it.  If  you  wish  to 
make  your  own  mash  we  suggest  the 
following  which  is  recommended  by  the 
State  College. 

Mash  Mixture 

30  lbs.  yellow  corn-meal 
20  lbs.  wheat  bran 
15  lbs.  flour  wheat  middlings 
10  lbs.  fine  ground  heavy  oats 

10  lbs.  fine  ground  meat  scrap  (50-55%  pr.otein) 

5  lbs.  bone-meal 

10  lbs.  dried  milk  products  (use  part  buttermilk) 

(4  lb.  fine  salt 

1%  high-giade  unrefined  cod-liver  oil 

The  advantage  of  buying  mixed  feed 
is  that  it  is  always  uniform  and  very 
frequently  has  a  greater  variety  of  in¬ 
gredients  than  the  poultryman  cares  to 
mix  at  home. 


IT  is  an  excellent  plan  to  separate  the 
pullets  and  cockerels  as  soon  as  the 
sexes  can  be  told  apart.  Male  chicks 
are  likely  to  be  larger,  stronger,  and 
more  vigorous  than  the  females  so  the 
pullets  have  less  opportunity  to  grow 
when  brooded  with  them.  It  also  re¬ 
duces  the  size  of  the  flocks  and  gives 
more  feeding  and  drinking  space  for 
the  birds  left. 

Keep  the  cockerels  which  develop 
fastest  as  breeding  males,  and  start 
with  three  or  four  times  as  many  of 
these  at  broiler  size  as  will  be  needed 
for  breeding.  Send  the  broilers  to  mar¬ 
ket  as  soon  as  they  are  salable,  for 
prices  go  down  rapidly  as  the  season 
advances. 

Since  chicks  make  the  most  rapid 
growth  during  the  first  few  weeks  of 
their  lives,  it  costs  more  and  takes 
longer  to  put  on  weight  after  they 
have  reached  a  pound  in  weight.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  college  of  agriculture 


Poultry  Houses  With  Attics 

BY  building  an  attic  to  their  poultry 
houses,  egg  producers  in  the  Vine- 
land  section  of  New  Jersey  believe 
they  have  solved  the  cause  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ills  that  affect  the  industry. 
They  have  found  a  satisfactory  method 
of  using  corrugated  metal  that  gives  a 
permanent  roof  and  overcomes  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  paper,  besides  providing  a 
house  for  the  layers  that  is  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  the  summer. 

A  small  attic,  not  over  twenty  four 
inches  high  has  been  built  into  the  lay¬ 
ing  house.  The  floor  of  this  improvised 
attic  is  composed  of  the  usual  roofing 
boards  covered  with  a  good  grade  of 
roofing  paper.  The  floor  of  the  attic  is 
given  the  same  slant  as  the  roof  to 
take  care  of  any  circulation  of  air  that 
may  arise  in  the  building. 

The  metal  roof  is  laid  on  a  second 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


American  Agriculturist,  June  8, 

Baby  Chick 


FINGER  LAKE  REG* 
BABY  CHICKS 


Breed  Cornell  Chicks  from  stork 
has  laid  from  200  to  312  eV* 
their  pullet  year  and  mated  to 
ers  that  have  averaged  over  20( 
in  their  pullet  year.  Also  des 
,  .  our  144,000  egg  hatcherv  wi 

years  experience  in  hatching  Baby  Chicks.  Leal 
Beds.  Rocks.  Wyandottes.  Minorcas,  and  G™ 
The  home  of  better  Chicks  at  lower  c 

THE  DEROY  TAYLOR  C 

NEWARK,  NEW  YORK 


STOP!  LOOK!  LIST 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  ....25 
Wh.  Wyandottes....$3.50 

Rocks  or  Reds .  3.00 

Wh.  Leghorns .  3.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  3.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  ^.uu  /.uu 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  10 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 


50 

$6.50 

5.50 

4.50 
4.50 
4.00 


100 

$12.00 

10.00 

8.00 

8.00 

7.00 


500 

$57.51 

47.51 

37.51 

37.51 

32.51 


The  Commercial  Hatchei 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  P( 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flo , 

„  „  „  25  50  100  5(1. 

8.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . 1  $2.50  $4.50  $8  $3i 

S.C. W.  &  Wh.  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10  ' 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10 

White  Wyandottes .  .  3.00  5.50  10 

Assorted  Chicks . . 2.25  4.00  7 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circ 


J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  FarmRICHnELD 

TAlflT  WATiri?  I50'000  chic ks 

laaii  nuiltl!i  June  and  July  I 


„  25  50  100  50( 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00  $37 

Barred  Rox . , .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47 

Silver  Laced  MJyandottes .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  4.00  7.00  32 

Heavy  Mixed . .  4.50  8.00  37 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100% 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfielc 


BABY  CHICK 

PROMPT  DELIVERY— WILL  SHIP  C.O.D 

50  1  00  500 

Light  Mixed . $4.00  $  7.00  $33.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50  8.00  37.50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  4.50  8.00  37.50 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  5.50  10.00  47.50 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  5.50  10.00  47.50 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATC 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12,  Richfielt 


BABY  CHICI 


100%  Arrival.  25 

White  Leghorns .  $2.75 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $3.25 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75 

Light  Mixed .  2.50 

J’ekin  Ducklings .  7.50 

Alixed  Ducklings . . . 6.50 


50  100 

$5.25  $8.00 

6.25  ior 

5.25  8.00 
4.75  7: 

14.50  28.00 
13.00  25.00 


John  Shade!  Hatchery  “•““Si 


BABY 


THIS  IS  MY 
I ITH  YEAR  OF 
EXPERIENCE 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

Barred  Rocks . . . 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns 

Heavy  Mixed . 

Light  Mixed . 


CHI 


25  50. 

$3.00  $5.50 
2.75  5.00 

2.75  5.00 

2.25  4.00 

These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  es 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to 
door.  Write  for  Special  Slating  prices. 

FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No 


Reduced  Chick  Prices 


[In  effect  June  to  October  25  50  100  500 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns..$2.50  $5.00  $10  $47.50 
[Bd.  &.  Wh.  Rocks.  Reds. ...  3.00  6.00  12  57.50 
^Wyandottes,  Orpingtons  ...  3.25  6.50  13  62.50 
Light  Assorted  9c.  Heavy  Assorted  10c. 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

(LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tiffin, 


CHIC 


FERRIS  STRAIN 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  IoD.s’_ 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  si* 
and  egg  production. 

$8  Per  100;  $37.50,  560;  $70.00, 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  T,  RicM* 


CHICKS  sy2c 


CLASS  A  CHICKS  at  low  prices,  also  pullets.  > 
discounts.  Several  varieties.  No  money  down, 
live  arrival;  postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

ZEELAND,  9 


BOS  HATCHERY,  R  2A, 


DUCKLINGS 


$33:  EGGS  J 
••Duck  News 

ROY  PARD 
Islip,  E.  I- 


7  A  I  I  prices  for  breeding  TU 
1  Geese,  Ducks.  andO1 

>  and  for  mailing  list. 

n  ernnn  pa 
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,i  rafters  the  same  as  any  sheet 
roof.  By  adding  a  small  ventilator 
pth  ends  of  the  metal  roof,  a  free 
ilation  of  air  is  permitted  which 
carry  off  any  surplus  moisture. 

I  iad  of  having  to  replace  ,  the  usual 
I  i  roof  after  heavy  storms  or  at  the 
I  of  four  or  five  years,  the  metal 
with  an  occasional  painting,  last 
|i  longer. 

B  Keeps  Temperature  Even 

I  addition  to  providing  a  permanent 
I  that  requires  little  or  no  attention, 

I  interior  of  the  poultry  house  is  kept 
■  more  even  temperature  through- 
Rhe  year.  It  prevents  the  excessive 
■t  of  mid-summer  in  the  house  and 
|dse  keeps  the  atmosphere  nearer 
during  the  cold  days  of  Jan- 
land  February. 

Birds  housed  in  buildings  construct¬ 
ive  the  attics  suffer  less  from 

Is  and  chicken  pox  and  the  egg  pro¬ 
ion  is  more  easily  maintained, 
ider  houses  on  the  range  construct- 
in  this  manner  will  overcome  the 
|e  range  of  temperatures  from  sea- 
to  season.  There  is  at  no  time  the 
|>ping  of  moisture  so  common  where 
:al  roofs  are  used. 

the  slight  additional  cost  of  the  at- 
|is  overbalanced  in  the  longer  life  of 
roof  and  the  increased  egg  pro¬ 
ion  in  the  flock.  The  paper  floor  in 
attic  should  last  as  long  as  the 
1  on  the  outside  roof  and  then 
ihould  serve  as  well  as  any  ordi- 

Ily  constructed  roof  now  in  use  on 
t  poultry  farms. — AMOS  KiRBY. 


Shall  We  Specialize  Or 
Diversify? 

Editor: — The  writer  has  been  much 
ested  in  your  recent  article  where 
suggest  that  the  future  of  farming 
nds  on  specialization,  and,  like  big 
ness,  the  profits  must  be  gained  from 
y  small  margins,  and  that  the  suc- 
ful  farmer  of  the  future  will  be  one 
specializes  along  one  line, 
my  position,  I  am  meeting  farmers 
their  farms  every  day  of  the  year, 
from  careful  conclusions  gathered 
many  years  have  decided  to  my  own 
sfaction  that  farmers  should  diversi- 
and  not  specialize. 

nvever,  I  will  say  that  every  man 
the  farms  should,  if  he  can,  come  to 
1  (or  become  expert)  in  the  produc- 
of  some  crop,  something  that  he 
do  better  than  his  neighbors,  or 
lething  that  he  can  produce  at  less 
lense  than  his  neighbors.  This  crop 
may  call  his  main  crop.  BUT  bas- 
my  conclusions  on  what  I  see  in  my 
i  county,  it  is  the  farmers  who  have 
sral  different  lines  in  operation  on 
ir  farms,  who  are  making  a  little 
iey  from  year  to  year,  or  who  are 
least  holding  their  own  and  keeping 
m. 

Hie  trouble  with  farmers  in  this  part 
the  state  is,  single  cropping.  Niagara 
1  fruit  county,  is  famous  in  fact  for 
fme  fruits,  with  the  result  that  we 
producing  fruit  and  nothing  else;  and 
I  say  fruit  I  mean  one  variety  of 
'■t,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds ; 

*  when  we  have  a  fruit  failure,  or 
we  have  a  price  failure,  we  are 
a  tree,  and  no  way  to  get  down. 

The  time  was  in  the  writer’s  memory, 
len  farms  in  this  locality  not  only  grew 
Pies  or  peaches,  but  they  also  produced 
own  meat,  made  some  of  their  own 
“thing-,  did  some  of  their  own  repair 
,rk  on  farm  equipment,  visited  their 
'Shbors,  helped  to  care  for  each  other’s 
EK  shared  each  other’s  sorrows  and 
I'8.  But  now  we  have  specialization, 
for  himself,  and  we  are  fast  get- 
left  doing  it. 

°ur  farmers,  many  of  them,  buy  their 
“her  and  milk,  and  do  not  have  as 
IUch  to  use  as  when  producing  it  tliem- 
-Ivcs  on  their  own  farm. 


their  eggs,  most  of  their  vegetables  and 
potatoes,  their  berries  and  other  small 
fruits.  Their  grocer  furnishes  them  with 
canned  goods,  the  village  butcher  their 
meat,  at  a  high  retail  price. 

NO;  we  must  turn  about  and  do  diff¬ 
erently.  Niagara,  from  its  single  crop¬ 
ping  methods,  has  gotten  itself  into  a 
fix  where  it  is  up  against  it  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  any  other  county  in 
the  State. 

It  takes  but  a  little  to  feed  a  cow,  and 
part  of  that  little  is  waste  produce  on 
any  farm.  It  takes  only  a  little  extra 
time  and  effort  to  care  for  two  or  three 
cows ;  the  by-products  of  butter  making 
from  one  cow  will  go  far  in  feeding  two 
pigs  and  a  small  flock  of  hens.  Not  so 
long  ago,  when  farming  about  here  was 
called  good,  every  farm  produced  a  few 
hogs,  one  or  two  to  be  kept  for  home 
use,  and  the  balance  sold  to  bring  in  a 
cash  income,  and  that  at  a  time  of  year 
when  income  from  other  sources  was  at 
a  low  ebb.  We  each  fed  and  fattened 
a  beef,  and  timed  the  slaughtering  so 
that  four  farmers,  by  exchanging,  with 
each  other,  were  able  to  have  fresh  beef 
all  winter  (at  wholesale)  not  at  by-the- 
pound  price  at  the  village  butchers.  We 
had  a  vegetable  garden,  where  we  grew 
every  variety  of  vegetable  that  is  listed 
in  the  seed  catalogues,  giving  our  families 
an  abundance  of  the  best  health  giving 
food  known,  when  purchased  at  the 
store  the  supply  now  is  limited.  A  gar¬ 
den  on  a  farm  is  worth  to  the  farmer’s 
family,  in  money  saving,  from  $75.00  to 
$200.00  a  year  besides  the  health  it 
brings.  Berries,  currants,  grapes  and 
other  small  fruits  are  now  all  bought, 
except  on  a  farm  where  that  particular 
fruit  is  the  specialty,  with  the  result  that 
the  family  is  short  of  the  amount  that 
it  could  consume  to  advantage,  but  is 
denied  on  account  of  the  cash  expendi¬ 
ture  necessary  to  have  it. 

Take  a  farm  of  100  acres  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Fruit  (apples  or  peaches)  can  be 
the  main  crop.  Either  cows,  hogs,  poul¬ 
try  or  sheep  can  be  the  stock  crop,  and 
the  land  is  crying  for  the  fertilizer  that 
the  stock  crop  returns  to  the  land.  Po¬ 
tatoes  or  cabbage  or  beans  can  be  a  cash 
producing  crop;  also  some  of  the  crops 
needed  by  the  canning  factory  can  be 
grown  to  a  reasonable  extent. 

Something  to  sell  every  month  in  the 
year,  to  bring  in  a  cash  income  makes 
a  farm  that  is  self-sustaining. — W.  F.  T., 
New  York. 

THIS  common  sense  and  practical 
letter  shows  how  hard  it  is  to  lay 
down  absolute,  hard  and  fast  rules 
about  farming.  The  writer  of  this 
letter  is  of  course  largely  right  in  what 
he  says  about  diversification.  You 
know  the  old  saying  about  “carrying 
all  of  your  eggs  in  one  basket.”  We 
do  need  to  raise  more  of  our  supplies 
at  home.  We  do  need  more  and  better 
gardens,  more  varieties  of  fruit  for 
home  use,  and  more  home  grown 
meats,  etc. 

Yet  there  is  a  happy  medium.  A 
man  who  diversifies  too  much  may 
have  little  to  sell.  It  is,  much  as  we 
regret  it,  an  age  of  specialization,  and 
no  one  man  or  farm  can  do  too  many 
different  jobs  well  enough  to  keep  up 
with  his  competition  in  all  of  them 
“The  Jack  of  all  trades  is  master  of 
none,”  and  there  are  many  real  trades 
within  the  big  trade  of  farming. 

This  is  the  age  of  Division  of  labor. 
Once  the  farm  and  the  farm  home 
were  sufficient  unto  themselves,  and 
produced  and  manufactured  nearly  all 
the  shoes,  clothes  and  food  for  the  en¬ 
tire  family.  But  such  a  system  would 
be  foolish  under  modern  conditions. 
Farming  has  changed,  and  we  must 
conform,  but  not  to  the  extent,  as  the 
writer  of  the  above  letter  points  out, 
of  depending  entirely  upon  the  markets 
for  everything  we  need. 


I  Leghorns* Reds  *RocRs*Wyandottes 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

New  England  Accredited  stock.  All  breeders  100%  White  Diarrhea  free 

Special  low  prices  for  onr  early-maturing  stock. 

r  ,s.  c.  W.  S.  C.  R.  I  BARRED  WHTTE 


Grade  A . 

Special  Matings .  .AM2 - - - ihZl - - — — — rr: - Vr~  2TXT 

Prices  are  Per  hundi^T  For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  S1-0Q- 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
guarantee  safe  delivery 


s.  c.  w. 

LEGHORNS 

$12.00 
14.00 


S.  C.  R.  1. 
REDS 

$15.00 
17.00 


BARRED 

ROCKS 

$10.00 
is.no 


WHITE 
WYANDOTTE 

$18.00 
20.00 


Everyone  answering  this  advertisement  will 
receive  FREE  our  suggestions  for  brooding, 
feediDg  and  rearing  chicks. 


National  “Superbred”  Chicks 

100.000  CHICKS  FOR  DELIVERY  IN  JUNE 

AVV,VVW  ***  Rn  |0n  jog  )000 


50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . . $5-75  $11.00  $52.50  $j 00-00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds . .  6-75  l3-°°  62'50  120  00 

Light  Mixed— $9.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed— $10.00  per  100. 

Also  White  W.vandottes.  Black  and  White  Minorcas. 

Send  for  our  Catalog  and  price  list, 
national  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MiSfllntown,  Penna. 


_ _  _  Anconas  and  Blue  Andelusians. 

Wo  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Member  Inter- 


C_  —  chicks  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  chicks  from  the  average  Hatchery,  J  ^ 

rail  I  .  but  our  Quality  is  far  superior.  For  many  years  wo  have  specialized  in 
•  Barrons.  Wo  import  direct  from  England.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar" 

25  50  100  500  1000 

antecd.  Prepaid  . $3.00  $0.00  $1 1 .00  $52.50  $100.00 

Barron  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns '*"'£"7"  Reds .  3.25  r’-50  l2-00  57'50  n0-00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rooks,  Wh.  ^  .  HnJini  r  M  h  chirks  mature  early  and  are  sure 

All  stock  carefully  selected  for  bize  D  rices  ’  Write  for  Free  Catalog  or  order  direct  from  this  ad. 

to  Please  -vo^0^qeNECKERU  BOX  40.  tor  v.  ELIZABETHOWN,  PA. 


rarebredto^ak^oneyfo^o^trong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world  3  best  y 

i  a"d  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as-Tancred  Ferris,  Owen  Farms,  Darnels.  * 

J  Thompson,  Martin,  Shepard,  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically^ 
^culled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  dehyery  guaranteed.  16  breeds  , 
Wqc  and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chtck  Assocration.  ^S«nd  now 

^for  free  poultry  book  arid  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

L  tF AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  r  Box  44  Fairport,  N.  -> 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders 


Everlay  Brown  Leghorns_ 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks - 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds - - 

Heavy  Mixed _ ... - 

Light 


50 

too 

1000 

s  $4.50 

$  8.00 

$70.00 

4.50 

8.00 

70.00 

..  5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

_  5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

4.50 

8.00 

70.00 

4.00 

7.00 

60.00 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay. 
Send  for  literature.  It's  free.  Tells  all  about 
our  great  egg  machines. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  T  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $  9.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns- .  9.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . - . — .  9.00 

Light  Mixed  .  7-00 

%c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots.  Xc  less  in  1000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference 
Order  direct  fom  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McAllisterville,  Pa. 


Purebred  blood  tested 
free  range  breeders 
Leghorns.  Anconas,  8c : 
Rocks.  Reds,  10c;  Wy- 
andottes,  Orpingtons,  Minorcas.  lie:  Black  Giants, 
1 6c.  100%  live  delivery.  Valuable  Chick  Manual  Free. 

Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


n  m  mV  mirifC  hatched  by  the 
Q  AK  jf  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White.  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $11 .50  per  100;  Barred,  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $13.50  per  100:  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  $14.50  per  100;  Giants  $17.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Mixed  $10.00  per  100;  Light  Mixed 
$8.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n,  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass  n. 


T>  A  DV  ruirv C  ORDER  DIRECT  front 

DAD  I  LlllUV J  this  ad.  and  save  time. 

Freo  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns..  $2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $39.00  $75,00 

Anconas  &  Black  Leghorns  2.25  4.25  8.00  39.00  75.00 

White  &  Barred  Rocks . 2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95.00 

Col  wyan.  &  R.  I.  Reds2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9.00  44.00  85.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers . 2.00  3.50  6.50  31.50  60.00 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
Hatchery  Chicks  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
For  Greater  Profit  Port  Trevorton,  Penna.  Box  A 


No  internal  medicine  or  chemical 
mixed  with  feed  succeeds  in  keeping 
They  buy  poultry  free  from  external  parasites. 


A  Correction 

An  error  on  page  17  of  the  May  11 
issue  has  been  called  to  our  attention. 
In  the  Wisconsin  mash  ration  for 
chicks  it  read:  “20  pounds  of  flour 
meal”.  This  of  course,  should  have  been 
20  pounds  of  flour  mids. 


WANTED 

Your  old  and  new 
address  if  you  are 
moving  this  Spring. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


(644)  j.& 


NOT  a  great  many  families  can  af¬ 
ford  the  luxury  of  having  an  interior 
decorator.  Yet  every  home-maker 
wants  her  house  to  be  as  nearly  right 
as  she  can  make  it.  Since  so  much  de¬ 
pends  on  choosing  the  right  colors,  the 
following  facts  about  color  will  prove 
most  helpful. 

In  their  effect  colors  are  cheering  or 
depressing,  warm  or  cold,  light  or  dark 
in  value,  and  have  varying  degrees  of 
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What  We  Can  Do  With  Color 

Colors  Behave  According  to  Certain  Laws,  No  Matter  Where  Used 


green  and  lavender  with  a  border  of 
violet  around  the  edge.  The  rug  should 
be  of  mixed  tan,  green  and  lavender 
or  it  may  be  a  solid  gold  or  violet  in 
color. 

In  using  a  two-color  scheme  it  is 
quite  usual  to  combine  complementary 
colors,  two  on  opposite  points  of  the 
color  wheel,  such  as  red  and  green  or 
blue  and  orange.  In  such  cases,  one 
color  must  be  subdued,  thaf  is  made 
lighter  or  darker.  For  instance,  apricot, 
salmon  or  peach  are  subdued  variations 
of  orange.  The  popular  cream  and  ivory 
are  light,  greyed  yellow.  Bright  yellows 
are  used  only  for  accent,  as  in  striping 
furniture  or  in  stencils  or  in  acces¬ 
sories.. 

Walls,  woodwork  and  floors  are  only 
background  after  all  and  should  not  be 
too  conspicuous.  Floors  should  be  dark¬ 


daring  schemes  can  be  used.  Anyhow, 
the  new  vogue  for  color  has  introduced 
bright  colors  into  places  hitherto  unac¬ 
customed  to  them.  But  whether  it  be 
the  daintiest  tints  which  are  combined 
or  the  brightest  possible  shades,  the 
color  rules  remain  the  same.  And  it  is 
a  great  comfort  to  know  that  even  the 
less  expensive  wall  papers,  drapery 
and  upholstery  fabrics  may  be  had  in 
good  colors  and  designs.  As  said  else¬ 
where,  “Good  taste  is  not  a  matter  of 
dollars,  but  of  sense!” 


five  parts  of  cold  milk  and  bei 
mixture  well,  with  an  egg  beater 
be  served  hot  or  cold. 

Flavor  this  with  vanilla  and  y0l_ 
have  a  delicious  drink  for  either  w 
or  summer.  We  like  it  ice  cold  in 
mer. — Mrs.  C.D.W.,  III  . 

•  A  larger  quantity  of  milk  ma 
added  to  the  paste  as  the  propo 
of  one  to  five  makes  a  rich  mixtur 


Wild  Cherrv  Butter 

I  HAD  often  thought  I  would  try  some 
wild  or  bird  cherry  butter  and  finally 
did  so  last  year.  I  did  not  rob  the  birds 
but  there  were  so  many  of  the  trees 
along  our  woods  that  there  were  plenty 


Stencils  for  the  Kitchen 


Chart  showing  how  other  colors, 
called  secondary ,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  three  primary  colors,  red, 
yellow  and  blue. 


intensity.  Then  there  are  the  three  pri¬ 
mary  colors,  red,  yellow  and  blue.  From 
these  and  their  combinations,  all  other 
colors  are  obtained.  By  looking  at  the 
color  chart,  one  sees  that  these  three 
colors  also  form  a  sort  of  triangle  with¬ 
in  the  circle.  When  any  two  of  these 
colors  are  mixed  another  color  is  form¬ 
ed:  for  instance,  red  and  yellow  make 
orange,  yellow  and  blue  make  green, 
blue  and  red  make  violet.  If  more  of 
one  primary  color  is  added  than  an¬ 
other,  then  the  mixture  swings  in  that 
direction.  To  illustrate:  if  red  and  yel¬ 
low  are  being'  combined  to  form  orange, 
an  excess  of  red  will  give  what  is  called 
a  red-orange  while  more  yellow  would 
result  in  yellow-orange. 

As  to  value,  this  is  obtained  by  add¬ 
ing  white  or  black  to  any  color.  Pink 
and  red  are  the  same  color,  but  red 
has  the  darker  value.  The  values  of  red 
may  vary  from  a  rich,  dark  red  up  to  a 
barely  perceptible  flesh  tint.  Violet 
varies  from  dark  purple  to  the  most 
delicate  of  the  orchid  shades.  And  so 
with  all  the  colors  may  different  values 
be  obtained. 

When  we  wish  to  change  the  intensi¬ 
ty  of  a  color,  to  it  we  add  its  comple¬ 
mentary  color:  that  is  the  color  direct¬ 
ly  opposite  it  on  the  chart.  Yellow  and 
violet  are  complementary,  red  and 
green,  blue  and  orange,  yellow-green 
and  red-violet,  blue-green  and  red- 
orange  and  so  on. 

That  part  of  the  color  chart  from 
yellow-green  through  blue  to  blue-vio¬ 
let  represents  the  cooler  colors  which 
make  a  room  look  large :  the  remainder 
are  warm  colors.  A  north  room  or  one 
that  is  cheerless  in  appearance  is  im¬ 
proved  by  the  use  of  warm  coloring, 
whether  on  walls  or  in  drapes.  How¬ 
ever,  the  warm  colors  make  a  room  ap¬ 
pear  smaller.  Green,  containing  both 
yellow  and  blue  is  a  sort  of  compromise 
of  the  warm  and  cool  tones. 

In  modern  decorating,  three  colors 
at  equal  distances  on  the  color  wheel 
(a  triad)  are  often  used.  For  instance, 
in  a  young  girl’s  room  where  every- 
things  bespeaks  youth  and  lightsome¬ 
ness,  green,  violet  and  orange  could  be 
combined  to  form  the  color  triad.  A 
sage  green  which  is  both  warm  and 
quiet  could  form  the  background,  walls, 
woodwork,  and  furniture.  The  brighter 
colors  should  be  used  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties  for  trim  or  accessories,  such  as 
bands  on  dresser  scarf,  chair  cushions 
or  a.  bright  vase  or  bowl.  The  floor 
could  be  stained  a  light  brown  which  is 
really  a  dark  orange.  Then  use  gold- 
colored  voile  draperies  with  over  drapes 
of  cream  with  splashing  figures  in 


NO.  560  40  CENTS 

Stenciling  is  the  easiest  of  handicrafts.  It  is  done  by  simply  holding  the 
stencil  in  place  and  painting  over  the  holes  in  the  colors  called  for  by  our  in¬ 
struction  chart.  Number  560  especially  designed  for  kitchen  and  breakfast 
room  decoration,  provides  a  diamond-shaped  motif  of  fruits  about  5  by  8 
inches  for  cupboard  door  panels,  or  for  a  table  center  or  oilcloth  window 
drapes.  Combined  with  the  corner  motifs  it  is  suitable  for  a  wall  border, 
dropleaf  table  or  oilcloth  runner.  These  corners  may  of  course  be  used 
wherever  a  color  spot  is  needed  in  this  shape. 

There  is  included  also  a  small  stencil  1%  by  4  inches  of  cherries,  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  chair  backs,  small  drawers,  or  a  narrow  border.  The 
same  stencil  can  be  used  over  and  over.  Number  560  is  priced  at  40  cents 
postpaid.  You  can  use  oil  paints,  enamels  or  lacquer  with  this,  but  we  have 
prepared  a  paint  kit  consisting  of  two  cans  of  enamels,  a  brush  and  tubes 
ot  paint  so  that  by  following  our  simple  directions  you  can  get  all  the  colors 
1AG?ilired  without  difficulty.  This  is  number  598  and  costs  $1.25  postpaid 
Address  Embroidery  Department,  American  Agriculturist.  461  Fourth  Ave 
New  York  City.  ’’ 


est  in  value,  walls  next  and  the  ceiling 
lightest  of  all.  A  dead  white  ceiling 
although  good  for  lighting  purposes,  is 
not  so  good  artistically.  The  palest 
tinge  of  the  wall  color  can  be  used, 
with  just  enough  color  to  take  the  curse 
off  the  white.  Woodwork  the  same  color 
as  the  walls  makes  a  room  look  larger 
and  if  the  openings  are  badly  placed 
it  helps  to  cover  that  defect.  Adjoining 
rooms  look  more  spacious  when  fin¬ 
ished  alike. 

Colors  should  be  selected  according 
to  the  use  of  the  rooms.  A  delicate  lot 
of  colors  such  as  sea-green,  apricot 
and  orchid  might  be  stunning  for  a 
bedroom  but  altogether  inappropriate 
for  a  living-room.  Warm,  neutral  tones, 
such  as  putty  color,  are  good  for  living 
or  dining  rooms.  Then  a  few  good  pic¬ 
tures,  a  tapestry,  a  bright  jar  or  pot  of 
flowers,  lamps  or  books  give  the  color¬ 
ful  note  of  interest  needed  against  such 
a  background. 

For  sun-rooms,  bathrooms,  or  kitch¬ 
ens,  more  colorful  backgrounds  may  be 
used,  thus  saving  on  the  cost  of  draper¬ 
ies.  If  one  understands  the  underlying 
principles  of  color  combinations,  more 


Summer  Salads 

Combination  Salad 

2  medium  sized  cucumbers  I  stalk  crisp  cclr 

2  medium  sized  green  4  sound  ripe  toml 

pePPers  I  medium  white  o 

Soak  vegetables  in  cold  water  one  . 
to  crisp.  Peel  tomatoes,  onions  and| 
cumbers.  Rid  peppers  of  seed  and 
parts,  clean  and  cut  celery  fine, 
all,  and  combine  with  dressing  prefel 
Serve  cold  on  lettuce. 

Since  the  tomatoes  are  apt  fol 
watery  when  chopped  you  can  prex 
this  condition  by  cutting  them  fine 
combining  with  the  other  matei | 
after  they  have  been  chopped. 

*  :»c  * 

Tomato  and  Sauerkraut  Salad 


6  firm  round,  ripe 
tomatoes 

2 '4  cups  sauerkraut 
4  tablespoons  salad  oil 


2  tablespoons  lemon 
I  tablespoon  sugar 
/a  teaspoon  paprika 
Lettuce 


Peel  tomatoes  with  sharp  knife  or  sc 
and  slip  off  skins.  Chill  on  ice.  Cut 
stem  end  and  remove  centers.  With 
egg  beater  mix  the  oil,  lemon  juice, 
gar,  salt,  and  paprika.  Add  sauerkr 
and  fill  tomatoes  with  mixture.  Serve 
cold  on  crisp  lettuce. — Roberta  Symm 

The  sauerkraut  may  be  chop 
slightly  before  using  to  aid  in  c 
venience  of  eating. 


of  cherries  for  both  of  us.  I  could  hard¬ 
ly  wait  for  a  taste  of  the  finished  pro¬ 
duct  but  the  first  mouthful  was  pro¬ 
nounced  delicious  and  I  was  very  glad 
I  had  tried  the  experiment.  The  flavor 
is  quite  similar  to  currant  and  cran¬ 
berry  butter. 

This  is  the  way  I  prepared  them : 

Stem  and  wash  the  cherries,  put  into 
granite  kettle  with  enough  water  to 
prevent  burning  and  cook  until  soft. 
Put  through  a  fine  sieve,  measure  the 
pulp  and  juice,  add  an  equal  amount 
of  sugar,  stir  well,  cook  a  few  minutes 
until  it  hardens  like  jelly,  then  pour 
into  glasses  and  seal  or  eat  soon. — 
L.A.C.,  New  York. 

*  *  H; 

Cocoa  Milk  Shake 

1  cup  of  cocoa.  2  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  2  cups  of  hot  water.  Mix 
cocoa  and  sugar  together,  then  add 
enough  hot  water  to  make  a  thick 
paste.  Add  balance  of  hot  water  slow¬ 
ly.  Boil  one  minute  and  add  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Boil  two  minutes  longer,  then  pour 
up  into  a  glass  jar. 

Add  one  part  of  this  cocoa  syrup  to 


Useful  Pamphlets 

The  following  booklets  can  be  secul 
by  addressing  Household  DepartmJ 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  A| 
New  York  City. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costua 
—10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers- 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths 
Automobiles — 10c. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope — 10c. 

Sealing  Wax  Craft— 10c. 

Betty’s  Scrapbook  of  Recipes  for  Lij 
Cooks — 10c. 

Fashion  Catalogue — 12c. 

Art  of  Embroidery,  teaching  all  the 
portant  stitches  used  in  embroidery— 2i 

Yarncraft — directions  for  making  mi 
kinds  of  sweaters,  caps,  afghans,  f 
coolie  coats,  both  knitted  and  crochetei 
25c  plus  5c  for  mailing. 

The  following  can  be  secured  by  sei 
ing  2c  postage. 

Old-fashioned  recipes. 

Reviving  in  case  of  drowning  or 
poisoning. 

Learning  to  crochet  and  knit. 

Knitting  the  new  sweaters. 

Free  pamphlets : 

Health  Pamphlets  for  Mothers 
Young  Children. 

Talks  on  sex  to  older  children. 


NO.  B2357  is  a  charming  interprets 
of  the  sampler  idea  which  goes  so  xvcl 
the  room  furnished  with  old-fasliio 
furniture.  This  comes  stamped  in  th 
colors  on  oyster  white  linen  to  show  l 
the  cross-stitch  design  should  he  wort 
Stamped  linen  65c.  Stamped  linen  u 
sillc  rayon  floss  for  working  $1.00.  Addx 
Embroidery  Department,  American  Ai 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Ne.iv  York  O' 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

A.  A.  Brings  Coveted  Opportunity  to  All  Its  Readers 


|  (HEN  you  hear  someone  sigh  and 
Say  regretfully  she  never  had  a 
nee  to  take  a  course  in  home-mak- 
there  is  a  good  chance  to  speak  up 
say  that  right  now  any  reader  of 
American  Agriculturist  is  having  a 
Id  opportunity  to  take  a  course  in 
I  ling,  or  “foods”  as  it  is  called  in 
I  home-making  classes.  Betty’s 
I  ipes  for  Little  Cooks  which  appear 
|ta  month  in  the  American  Agri- 
I  mist  were  written  by  a  graduate 
I  ome  economics  and  the  whole  series 
I  lanned  out  just  as  a  course  in  foods 
I  lanned. 

I  [though  each  lesson  is  explained  in 
I  simplest  words  possible,  and  was 
I  at  especially  for  teaching  children, 
reasons  and  explanations  given 
I  ie  are  the  same  as  would  be  given 
I  any  foods  course  for  beginners  of 
I  kage.  Even  if  all  our  readers  were 
■nates  of  home-making  courses — 
ch  only  comparatively  few  are — 
jr  would  find  new  points  of  interest 
I  hese  lessons. 

|o  far  the  lessons  have  been  simple, 
as  they  go  on  and  on,  the  little 
ks  gain  confidence  and  experience 
therefore  can  handle  more  difficult 
ipes.  By  the  time  the  course  is  fin- 
id,  the  learner  will  know  some  very 
iortant  facts  about  good  cooking. 

In  our  farms  we  have  the  best  food 


Stylish  for  Little  Girls 


materials  to  be  found  anywhere,  but 
when  handled  incorrectly  the  best  food¬ 
stuffs  are  spoiled.  Even  the  simplest 
dishes  can  be  delicious — there  is  a  right 
way  for  them  all.  These  lessons  are  in¬ 
tended  to  teach  the  RIGHT  way.  So 
even  for  the  cooks  of  many  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  these  Little  Recipes  can  be  a 
guide  to  right  cooking. 

It  is  over  such  homely  tasks  as  learn- 


Smart  Sleeveless  Vogue 


cpuito  is  inside  the  net,  and  net  is 
free  from  holes  and  tears). 

2.  Mosquito  traps — home-made, 
same  as  for  flies. 

3.  Repellent  oil:  (a)  Oil  of  cit- 


LITTLE  TO  T’S 
APRON  NO.  1845  is  a 
wonderful  design  for 
the  little  one.  It  is 
stamped  on  good 
quality  small  checked 
gingham  and  can  be 
had  in  blue ,  lavender, 
tangerine,  green  and 
pink.  Enough  mater¬ 
ial  is  included  for  the 
applique  patch  for 
the  pocket.  The  apron 
in  any  of  the  colors 
specified  and  in  size  3 
years  old,  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of 
50  cents.  Address  Em¬ 
broidery  Department, 
American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


ronella  (apply  to  screens  if  badly 
infested).  (b)  Repellent  mix¬ 
ture:  Oil  of  citronella,  1  oz.;  spir¬ 
it  of  camphor,  1  oz.;  oil  of  ce¬ 
dar,  y2  oz.  A  few  drops  of  this 
mixture  on  a  cloth  hung  on  the 
bed  at  night  is  effective. 

4.  Smudges:  Anything  that  will 
make  a  dense  smoke  will  drive 
away  mosquitoes. 

5.  Fumigants.  Sulphur  is  burn¬ 
ed  in  case  of  disease-causing  mos¬ 
quitoes. 

The  latter  must  not  be  burned 
where  people  can  inhale  the  fumes  too 
closely 


Amazing  Values 

Prepaid  To  You 


Write  to-day  for 
our  latest  Catalog. 

In  it  you  will  find 
unheard  of  Bar¬ 
gains — and  every 
garment  is  guar¬ 
anteed.  Read  about 
our  liberal  club 
offering.  Do  not  de¬ 
lay  send  for  it 
today. 


Two  piece  wash¬ 
able  Pique  Ensem¬ 
ble  pictured  here 
is  offered  you  at 
the  amazing  low 
price  of  $2.49 — 
Postpaid.  Dress  is 
actually  worth 
$4.49.  Coat  of  print¬ 
ed  Pique,  while 
sleeveless  dress  is 
made  of  plain 
Pique,  trimmed 
with  the  figured 
material.  Sizes  34 
to  42.  State  bust 
measure.  1XS118— 
White  with  Blue 
or  Rose. 

SALE 
PRICE 
Prepaid 


$2.49 


CLINTON  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Inc., 

35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  Dept.  101 

Please  send  me  Prepaid— Your  latest 
Bargain  Book  FREE. 


Name  . 

Street  ( R.F.D .)  . 

City  . State 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 


PATTERN  NO.  2810  is  a  very  popular 
mode  this  season  because  it  is  sleeveless. 
Other  details  of  finish,  the  bands  in  the 
arm’s-eye,  the  scalloped  front  and  the 
belt  are  all  indicative  of  the  season’s 
trend.  Such  a  pattern  is  ideal  for  using 
the  charming  new  printed  cottons  and 
linens.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  14,  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  2%  yards  of  39 
inch  material  with  %  yards  of  39  inch 
contrasting.  PRICE  13c. 


ing  to  cook  that  mothers  have  their 
best  opportunity  to  gain  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  their  little  folks. — 
Aunt  Janet. 


A.TTERN  NO.  2789  has  a  very  French 
'with  its  brief  fluttering  skirt  shirred 
the  long-waisted  bodice.  Sprigged 
%  trimmed  with  plain  organdie,  voile, 
tde,  gingham  or  chambray  would 
fco  up  nicely  in  this  design.  The  pat- 
11  cuts  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Size  4 
vires  V/>  yards  of  32  or  36  inch  ma- 
h!  with  %  yards  of  36-inch  contrasting . 
ICE  13c. 

10  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
Item  zes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
'fectly  and  enclose  with  correct  re- 
ftance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
his  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  1 2c  for 
e  of  the  new  summer  catalogues  and 
^  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
riculturist,  161  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
!Ik  City.  J 


To  Control  Pests 

Mosquitoes 

Carriers  of  malaria,  yellow  fever, 
and  several  other  fevers. 

Prevention: — By  treatment  of  breed¬ 
ing  places. 

1.  Drain  or  fill  up  ponds,  pools, 
etc.,  or  if  this  is  not  possible — 
spread  kerosene  oil  over  surface 
every  two  weeks  during  summer. 

2.  Remove  old  tin  cans,  pails, 
bottles  and  other  possible  contain¬ 
ers  of  water. 

3.  Cover  rain  barrels  and  tanks 
with  fine  wire  netting. 

4.  Screens  at  all  windows  and 
doors. 

Extermination. 

1.  Bed  nets  at  night  (have  net 
large  enough  to  allow  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air;  be  sure  no  mos- 


and 

Health 


X 


Day  in  and  day  out,  a  Concrete  septic 
tank  makes  possible  for  you  and  your 
family  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  the  modern  kitchen  and  bathroom. 

Protecting  your  drinking  water  against 
disease,  the  Concrete  septic  tank  also 
guards  your  health. 

Build  Your  Own  Septic 

Tank 

PLANS  ARE  FREE! 

Complete  instructions  with  plans  for 
building  a  septic  tank  of  concrete  are 
free.  Ask  for  them.  _ _ 

Mail  thU  coubon  to  office  nearest  you  

Portland  Cement  Association 

347  Madison  Avenue  1315  Walnut  St.  Jenkins  Arcade  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  ^ 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on '  ‘Septic  Tanks  and  Safe  Sewage  Disposal. 

Name - - - 

St.  Address  (or  R.  F.  D.) - - - 

City . - . State- 


(646)  20 
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lhe  Plains  OI  Abraham  By  James  Oliver  Curwood 


“Fools  —  innocents! 
growled.  “I  tell  you  neither  George 
nor  Louis,  will  have  .anything  to  do 
with  the  running  of  this  war  until  every 
mile  of  woods  between  our  Colonies  and 
your  city  of  Quebec  is  red  with  fire  and 
blood. 


her  brother  a  last  argument  where  all  others  had  the  valley,  his  nose  sniffing  the  air,  and  of  a  young  ox  was  alreadv 
ither  Georsre  failed.  uic  _ O  C  4"  c\  ty\  n  rJ  o  -w*  n  1  • -i  i  ,  ^ 


(This  prophecy  of  Hepsibah  Adams 
came  strictly  true.  England  and  France 
did  not  declare  war  upon  each  other  until 
May  and  June  of  1756,  although  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  preceding  this  date  many  wil¬ 
derness  massacres  and  bloody  battles  oc¬ 
curred,  including  Braddock’s  defeat  and 
the  battle  of  Lake  George.) 


failed. 

“In  all  of  New  France  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Colonies  there  is  no  better  teacher 
than  our  Catherine,”  answered  Henri 
proudly.  “In  English  and  French  she 
has  given  to  Jeems  more  than  he  could 
ever  have  learned  in  your  town  of  Al¬ 
bany  or  our  college  in  Quebec;  for 
there,  in  one  place,  he  would  have  been 
English,  and  in  the  other,  French, 
while  here  he  is  both,  like  his  father 
and  mother,  and  will  never  strike  at 


either  of  the  two  bloods  that  are  in  his 
God  love  me,  it  has  already  begun!  veins.’ 


French  and  English  traders  are  fight 
ing  wherever  they  come  together  along 
the  frontiers,  and  the  hired  Indians  of 
one  are  taking  scalps  for  t’other.  Even 
white  men  have  joined  in  that  pretty 
game,  for  Massachusetts  has  sent  out 
Lovewell  and  his  fifty  men  to  hunt  the 
heads  of  Indians  and  French — it  makes 
no  difference  which,  though  the  order 
says  redskins  only! — at  a  price  of  five 
shillings  a  day  plus  a  bounty  for  every 
scalp  that  is  taken;  and  down  in  New 
York  country  Sir  William  Johnson 
counts  out  English  money  for  human 
hair,  while  the  French — and  you  know 
it,  Henri! — are  paying  a  hundred 
crowns  apiece  for  white  scalps  as  well 
as  red.  It’s  hair  the  Indians  are  bring¬ 
ing  in  instead  o’  fur,  because  the  prices 
are  bigger  and  the  market  surer,  and 
our  own  blood,  both  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  is  working  harder  each  day  with 
whisky  and  money  and  guns  to  turn 
them  into  devils.  And  here  you  sit  like 
a  couple  of  foolish  doves  with  a  young 
one  in  the  nest,  your  scalps  worth  fifty 
pounds  apiece,  your  windows  open,  your 
door  unlocked,  your  senses  gone,  while 
over  the  hill  a  few  miles  away  this 
Tonteur  neighbor  of  yours  loopholes 
his  houses,  trains  his  farmers  with 
guns,  barricades  his  windows,  builds  his 
doors  of  oak,  and  makes  a  fort  of  his 
meeting  house.  He  knows  what  is  com¬ 
ing  up  from  the  Mohawk  country  and 
is  preparing  himself  for  it  as  well  as  he 
can.” 


‘Of  that  I’m  sure,”  agreed  Cather- 


his  eyes — as  the  man’s  had  been  a  mo¬ 
ment  before — filled  with  a  steadiness 
and  tenseness  of  look  which  had  in  it  a 
sombre  and  voiceless  foreboding.  Hep¬ 
sibah  stared,  for  about  them  birds  were 
singing,  gray  wings  of  pigeons  were 
whirring  through  the  air,  crows  were 
cawing  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and 
cheerful  voices  were  coming  from  the 
barn— all  with  the  red  glow  of  day 
breaking  over  the  forests  in  the  east — 
yet  the  dog  was  stiffly  alert  and  unre¬ 
sponsive,  looking  past  him  into  Forbid¬ 
den  Valley. 

At  the  touch  of  Hepsibah’s'hand,  the 


Bringing  the  Story  Up  to  Date 


JEEMS  BULAIN  with  his  French  father  and  his  English  mother  lived  in 
colonial  times  near  the  border  between  Canada  and  the  English  col¬ 
onies.  Their  neighbor,  Tonteur,  is  their  friend  but  Madam  Tonteur  hates 
Catherine  Bulain  because  of  her  beauty  and  her  English  blood  and  tries 
in  every  possible  way  to  teach  her  daughter  Toinette  to  hate  Jeems  Bulain. 

Jeems  admires  Toinette  and  is  deeply  hurt  by  her  disdain.  He  hates 
Paul  Tache,  Toinette  s  cousin  from  Quebec,  because  Paul  assumes  a 
superior  air  and  because  he  is  in  the  good  graces  of  Toinette. 

Catherine  Bulain  sees  and  understands  the  situation  to  which  her 
husband  is  blind.  Jeems  is  brooding  over  the  situation  as  he,  his  mother 
and  father  and  Odd,  his  dog,  walk  home  from  a  visit  to  Tonteur  Manor. 

As  the  four  of  them  descend  the  slope  to  the  Bulain  home,  they  hear 
a  blood-curdling  cry.  Almost  immediately  their  alarm  is  changed  to  joy 
by  the  discovery  that  the  cry  comes  from  Hepsibah,  Catherine’s  brother, 
a  trader  who  visits  the  Bulain  family  at  long  intervals.  Jeems  waits  the 


conclus 
eyes  at 


ion  of  the  evening  meal  with  great  impatience  and  casts  loneine 
Hepzibah’s  pack. 


ine.  “I  pray  God  my  Jeems  will  never 
be  a  fighting  man.” 

When  Hepsibah  went  to  his  cot  in 
the  loft,  he  stood  for  a  moment  with 
his  lighted  candle  beside  Jeems’s  bed 
where  the  boy  lay  sleeping  with  the 
cloth  of  velvet  close  to  his  hands,  a 
smile  on  his  lips.  Jeems  was  dream¬ 
ing,  and  the  dream  took  the  smile  away 
and  put  a  grimmer  Ihing  in  its  place, 
and  looking  down  on  it  Hepsibah 
thought  of  Henri  Bulain’s  last  words 
and  his  sister’s  prayer,  and  his  lips 
moved  whisperingly  to  himself,  “They 


can’t  keep  it  from  you,  lad— hope  nor 
His  business  is  soldiering,”  replied  prayer  nor  all  their  faith.  It’s  coming, 
Henri,  his  serenity  still  undisturbed  by  and  when  it  comes  you’ll  strike  and 
the  grim  and  forbidding  future  which  strike  hard,  and  it’s  then  you’ll  be  what 


Hepsibah  had  drawn  in  his  argument, 
“and  it  is  stipulated  in  his  grant  from 
the  King  that  he  fortress  his  place 
whether  it  be  in  peace  or  war.” 

“And  besides,”  said  Catherine,  “he 
keeps  his  women  folk  with  him,  and 
surely,  if  danger  were  threatening,  he 
would  send  them  away.”  She  rose  from 
her  seat  and  came  around  to  her 
brother  so  that  she  stood  behind  him 
with  her  arms  about  his  shoulders. 
“Hepsibah,  we  know  this  you  have  told 
us  is  true,”  she  said,  pressing  her  cheek 
against  his  face.  “There  is  terrible 
murder  along  the  frontiers  from  which 
you  have  come,  and  that  is  why  Henri 
has  brought  Jeems  and  me  into  this 
country  of  his  where  are  only  peace  and 
friendship  and  no  thought  of  the  hid¬ 
eous  killings  and  ugly  traffickings  you 
speak  about.  You  have  argued  against 
yourself,  Brother,  for  it  is  you  who 
should  move  out  of  strife  and  danger 
and  come  to  live  with  us.  Then  our 
happiness  would  be  complete.  I  have 
prayed  for  many  years  that  you  would 
come — and  never  go  away  again!” 

“Together  we  will  have  a  paradise 
here,”  urged  Henri.  — 

“And  I  will  find  you  a  wife,”  added 
Catherine.  “A  wife  who  will  love  you 
greatly,  and  until  you  have  children  of 
your  own  we  wrill  give  you  half  of 
Jeems.” 

Hepsibah  rose  gently  out  of  her 
arms. 

“For  Jeems  you  should  change  your 
home  to  a  place  where  there  is  a 
schoolmaster  and  more  for  him  to 
learn,”  he  said,  catching  desperately  at 


you’re  bound  t’be,  Jeems — a  fighting 
man!” 

In  the  candle  glow  the  piece  of  red 
velvet  seemed  to  answer  Hepsibah 
Adams,  but  seeing  no  farther  with  his 
eyes,  and  going  no  deeper  with  his 
thoughts,  the  trader  undressed  himself 
quietly,  snuffed  his  candle,  and  went  to 
bed. 

*  *  * 

Catherine’s  breakfast  was  on  the 
table  with  the  break  of  sunrise,  and 
Jeems  was  even  ahead  of  that,  helping 
his  father  with  the  chores.  The  ox  was 
fed  and  the  cart  ready  for  a  day’s 
rough  travel  before  his  Uncle  Hepsibah 
came  down  from  his  sleep.  Talk  of 
war  and  massacre  and  death  had  ljft 
no  shadow  in  Catherine’s  heart,  and 
Hepsibah  could  hear  her  singing  as  he 
went  with  naked  arms  and  shoulders 
to  the  spring  near  the  cabin  and  doused 
himself  in  its  ice-cold  water.  The 
sound  of  her  voice  made  him  pause  and 
face  the  south,  where  the  dusk  and 
mists  of  early  morning  were  lifting 
quickly  over  the  wilderness.  His  wide 
shoulders  twitched  as  if  the  chill  of  the 
water  had  sent  a  shock  through  them, 
and  he  marked  the  swellings  and  dips 
of  the  timbered  solitudes  of  Forbidden 
Valley,  and  saw  where  the  Mohawks 
would  enter  it  and  where  they  would 
come  out  if  his  prediction  and  his  fears 
came  true.  Then  he  heard  Henri  and 
Jeems  laughing  near  the  barn  as  if  one 
or  the  other  had  turned  a  joke  or  found 
something  humorous  in  his  work.  With 
the  shiver  still  in  his  blood,  he  turned 
to  the  water  of  the  spring  again  and 
found  Odd  standing  close  behind  him, 


strain  seemed  to  leave  Odd’s  body. 

“It’ll  bear  watching,  boy,”  commend¬ 
ed  the  man.  “It’ll  bear  watching  day 
and  night,  but  ’specially  in  that  hour 
of  darkness  which  comes  just  before 
the  crack  o’  dawn.  Not  now,  but 
soon!” — and  he  turned  to  his  bath 
again. 

*  ❖  * 

When  Jeems  went  ahead  of  his 
father  and  uncle  to  Lussan’s  place,  he 
did  not  burden  himself  with  unneces¬ 
sary  habiliments  of  either  peace  or 
war.  He  wore  his  old  suit  of  brown 
homespun  cloth,  with  Indian-made 
moccasins  and  leggings  of  doeskin,  and 
on  his  head  was  a  frontiersman’s  cap 
with  an  eagle  feather  in  it.  From  un¬ 
der  this  cap  his  blond  hair  fell  with  its 
ends  touching  his  shoulders,  and  with 
only  his  bow  for  a  weapon  his  slim 
young  body  was  free  and  buoyant  and 
much  handsomer  than  it  had  been  the 
previous  day  with  its  carefully  chosen 
raiment  and  warlike  accoutrements. 

This  morning  Jeems  had  brought 
his  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows  only  be¬ 
cause  they  were  as  much  a  part  of  him 
as  the  clothes  he  wore  and  he  had  no 
desire  to  inflict  his  might  upon  bird  or 
beast.  He  was  filled  with  exultation 
mingled  with  a  determined  eagerness. 
He  knew  he  would  fight  if  Paul  Tache 
was  at  Lussan’s  place,  and  what  was 
going  to  happen  in  that  fight  was  as 
definitely  fixed  in  his  mind.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  elevate  himself  to  supreme 
heights  in  the  opinion  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  Tonteur — after  he  had  given 
her  the  piece  of  velvet.  The  glory  of 
the  morning  itself  was  in  his  blood. 
The  sweetness  of  the  hills  and  opens, 
the  song  of  birds,  the  beauty  of  blue 
sky  and  green  earth  all  combined  in  a 
responsive  chord  to  the  song  that  was 
in  his  heart,  a  song  of  emancipation 
almost — of  deliverance  from  the  op- 


long  iron  bar  and  slowly  roastini 
a  red-hot  mass  of  hickory  coals™ 
outside  Dutch  oven  was  filled  \ 
huge  baking  of  bread,  and  be 
were  set  with  pewter  and  snow 
dishes  of  poplar  wood.  Lussan 
famous  maker  of  whiskey  and  fl 
beer,  and  three  barrels  were 
hoisted  on  chunks  of  wood  with 
spigots  down,  waiting  for  the  v 
hands  of  his  friends  and  neighbo 
turn  them.  His  brewing  apparati 
still,  for  which  there  was  bound 
high  bidding,  lay  close  behind  th 
rels,  all  polished  and  bright  in  th< 
light  to  tempt  the  eyes  and  puri 
the  buyers.  About  his  prosperous 
were  the  things  to  be  sold,  am 
hree  slaves  were  working  a| 
these,  their  uneasy  and  aching 
strengthened  by  their  master’s  p 
that  they  would  be  sold  togethe1 
not  singly. 

After  a  time  Jeems  found  hi; 
with  nothing  to  do  and  hunted  o 
plough  and  kettle  and  loom  whic] 
father  wanted  to  buy.  While  occi 
in  this  way,  he  came  upon  a  table 
with  a  hotchpot  of  articles,  am 
heart  gave  a  jump  when  he  saw  a 
her  of  books  printed  in  English. 
Lussan  had  come  into  possessic 
them,  reading  only  French  as  he 
Jeems  did  not  try  to  conjecture,  ft 
mind  was  filled  with  the  thought  ( 
mother’s  joy  if  he  could  take 
treasures  home  to  her.  There 
five  of  the  books,  Malvern  Dale, 
Una ,  Telemachus,  Eloiza,  and  J< 


Andrews ,  a  thrilling  list  of  tit 


seemed  to  him,  and  as  quickly  t 
could  he  approached  Lussan  upo; 
subject  of  their  worth  and  pure 
Seeing  no  merit  in  printed  Englisl 
small  chance  for  their  sale,  and 
as  well  a  free-hearted  man  and  ah 
warmed  by  his  own  excellent  beer, 
san  gave  them  to  Jeems  in  retur 
the  hour  of  service  he  had  rendere 
Overjoyed  by  this  unexpected  \ 
fall  of  fortune,  Jeems  began  to  v 
anxiously  for  the  coming  of  hi*  fi 
and  Uncle  Hepsibah  and  for  the 
pearance  of  the  seigneur  Tonteur 
whoever  might  be  with  him.  N< 
neighbours  arrived  before  his  fi 
and  uncle  came  out  of  the  forest, 
he  lost  no  time  in  depositing  his  bi 
of  books  in  the  cart,  after  whic 
fastened  Odd  with  a  buckskin  thoi 
one  of  its  wheels.  He  did  not  hai 
guess  what  Odd  would  do  if  free 
it  came  to  his  fight  with  Paul  Tael 

The  hour  for  the  sale  drew  near, 
fully  half  a  hundred  men  and  wo 
and  a  score  of  children  had  gat 
yet  Toinette  and  her  father  hai 
arrived.  Jeems  placed  himself  w 
he  could  see  down  the  road  that  c 
from  the  Tonteur  seigneurie,  and  v 
at  last  he  heard  the  auctioneer’s  i 
bellowing  forth  his  announcement 
the  sale  was  about  to  begin,  he  f< 
sombre  sinking  of  his  hopes.  They 
ened  instantly  when  three  figure; 
horseback  appeared  at  the  end  of 
half  mile  of  road.  The  foremost  i 
was  Tonteur,  the  second  Paul  Ta 
and  in  the  third  saddle  rode  a 
wide-hatted  little  person  who  was 
other  than  Marie  Antoinette  Ton 
herself. 

Concealing  himself  behind  the  bo. 
a  tree,  Jeems  watched  them  as 


pression  of  a  mind  bullied  and  subdued 
until  this  hour.  And  now  that  he  was  passed,  so  near  that  a  pebble  flunl 
on  the  point  of  achieving  the  fulfilment  a  hoof  of  one  of  the  horses  fell  a 
of  a  positively  settled  act,  he  wondered  side.  His  courage  almost  failed 
why  it  had  not  happened  before.  then,  for  while  his  hands  clenche* 

No  one  was  ahead  of  him  when  he  the  sight  of  Paul  Tache,  his  heart 
arrived  at  Lussan’s  place.  It  was  nine  tered  in  its  beating  as  his  at  e 
o’clock,  and  the  sale  was  not  until 
eleven.  Lussan  and  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  and  two  sons,  and  the  three  slaves 
who  were  to  be  sold,  had  been  busy 
since  dawn,  and  Jeems  immediately 


also  facing  the  stillness  and  mystery  of  found  ways  in  which  to  help  them.  Half 


turned  from  his  enemy  to  Toinette 
had  become,  all  at  once,  a  young 
whom  he  could  easily  believe  he 
never  seen  before,  and  the  chang1 
her  held  him  for  a  few  moments  so 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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..sifted  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
7  cents  a  word.  The  mm- 
n  charge  per  insertion  is  $1. 
't  as  one  word  each  initial,  at>- 
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)GS  AND  PET  STOCK 


X  if  you  want  a  trained  heelbiting  English  or 
ihepherd,  also  young  pups  starting.  GEORGE 
IN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

CH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds  Puppies. 
ott  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 

Y. 


iTFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex- 
lary  layers.  Lay  exceptiona  lly  large  white  eggs, 
itings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
CA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa.  _ 

1L  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs, 
stock.  250  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
Winter  lavers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings, 
dees.  Catalogue.  KEXSER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
m,  Pa.  
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Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


POULTRY 


|  Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


POULTRY 


Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


,E  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Inary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro- 
Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
Y  FARMS,  Grampian.  Pa. _ 


IICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers, 
ije  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
CAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 


t  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— chicks— eggs— extraordin- 
:e  breeders— fine  color— record  layers— standard 
price — Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
a,  Pa.  


3— Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns  from 
five  lb.  breeders.  Three  to  ten  weeks  old. 
up.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY 
Leghorn  Blvd..  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


JSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  chicks,  Tom  Bar- 
White  Leghorns  Imported  250-298  egg  strain 
of  leghorns  for  28  years.  Catalogue.  DAVID 
)ND,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  


g  S.  C.  WHITE  Legs.  $8.00-100;  Barred 
;10.00-100.  Reds.  $11.00  and  White  Rocks, 
:avy,  $8.00-100.  I  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
)er  one  clucks.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NIE- 
RcAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  A. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


R1ETIES.  Poultry,  eggs,  chicks,  dogs,  hares, 
larrots,  white  mice.  Free  folder.  Colored  de- 
60  page  book,  20  cents.  J.  A.  BEItGEY, 
Pa. 


S  C.  O.  D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $12;  Leg- 
0;  heavy  mixed,  $10;  light.  $8.  Delivery  guar- 
feeding  system,  raising  i)5%  to  maturity,  free. 
AUVER,  Box  26,  McAUsterviUe,  Pa. _ 


IVHITE  &  BROWN  Leghorns.  Barred  &  White 
,  I.  Reds.  Strong  livable  chicks.  Low  prices. 

'  circular,  it's  free.  2000  White  Leghorn  pul- 
lary  and  February  hatched,  ready  to  ship  $1.00 
RRY  POULTRY  FARM,  Perry.  N.  Y. _ 

IING  EGGS  from  thrifty  Pure  Bred  Jersey 
L.50  per  15.  $3.00  per  45.  Parcel  Post.  C.O.D. 
LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  I’enna. 


CHICKS:  Our  duality  chicks  arc  reduced  to 
12c.  W.  Wyandotts  13c,  full  count  and  guar- 
ife  arrival.  Send  for  catalog  giving  instructions. 
POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Milton,  l’a. 

■S— 9c.  From  Pure  Barron  English  White  Leg- 
ir  large  trapnested  birds  will  produce  profitable 
and  heavy  winter  layers.  Free  Catalog.  Ref¬ 
armers  State  Bank.  WILLACKER  LEGHORN 
Box  G.,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


25,000  BABY  CHICKS  WEEKLY.  White,  Brown, 
Buff  Leghorns  $9.50.  Reds.  Rocks,  Wyandott,  Orping¬ 
ton  $11.50  per  100.  Also  Parrots.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Tel¬ 
ford,  Pa. 

CHICKS.  ROCKS  10c;  REDS,  and  Wyandottes  11c. 
White  Leghorns  8c.  Mixed  7c.  Heavy  Mixed  9c.  One 
cent  more  per  chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  100%  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12. 

9c  CHICKS  FROM  BIG  English  White  Leghorns  that 
will  produce  big  hens— large  eggs.  Order  now.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington, 
Ohio. 

REDUCED  PRICES.  Bucher  Super  Quality  Chicks 
from  inspected  free  range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
White,  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas.  An- 
conas,  WTiite,  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  free,  low  prices. 
Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Large  handsome  heavy 
layers.  Splendid  chicks,  right  prices.  INAVALE  FARM, 
R4,  WallkUl.  N.  Y. 

CHICKS— Barron  W.  Leghorns,  large  size,  306  egg 
strain.  $11.00—100.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM.  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

HIGH  POWERED  PULLETS  &  Cockerels.  Farm 
Range  reared  Leghorns.  New  York  Official  Supervised, 
Certified,  and  R.O.P.  grades.  Large  healthy  birds. 
Superior  egg  duality.  Illustrated  announcement.  EGG 
AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  A,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

Turkeys — Ducks — Geese 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for  hatching, 
ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 

POSTPAID  BEST  STRAIN  Mammoth  Pekin  duck 

eggs  11  for  $1.50;  100  for  $11.  Jersey  Black  Giants 
eggs  10c  each.  RUPRACHT  BROS.,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys.  Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs  75c  each,  10-$6.  In- 
fertiles  replaced.  Poults  $1.10.  MAPLE  DRIVE  FARM, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26  per  hundred. 

Mixed  Ducklings  $24.  F.  B.  CANDEE,  Nicholson,  l’a. 

IVIIITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS.  Baby  turkeys  from 

Madison  Square  winners.  MRS.  HOWARD  STKIN- 
I1ILBER,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  EGGS— from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Writo  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
I’oint,  Ohio. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

POULTRY  DRESSERS!  Send  for  catalog  of  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Supplies  for  fattening  and  dressing  poultry. 
H.  G.  HAGER,  GossviUe,  N.  H. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED— HAY.  GRAIN,  Potatoes.  Apples.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle.  Pa. 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 


HAVE  YOU  A  FARM 
FOR  SALE? 

Tell  our  readers  about  it.  Over 
150,000  every  week. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY, 
Dewberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Juneberry 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Hardy 
Perennial  and  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses,  Vines. 
Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E. 
SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. _ 

OLD  FASHIONED  HARDY  Flower  Plants.  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Blue 
BeUs,  Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines,  Monkshoods, 
Hardy  Carnations,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy 
Lilies,  Hardy  Phloxes,  Lupines,  Hardy  Pinks,  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  240  other  Perennials  that  wiH  bloom 
this  summer;  Pansies,  Aster's,  Salvias,  Petunias,  Zin¬ 
nias,  Snapdragons  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants;  Berry  plants.  Asparagus  roots. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  hags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


FIELD  PEAS  with  oats,  cut  for  green  feed  will 
keep  up  the  summer  milk  flow,  but  be  sure  to  use 
disease  free  peas.  Write  for  explanation  and  prices  of 
our  tested  seed.  QUAKER  HILL  FARM,  Box  A,  Hone- 
oye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS  POSTPAID.  All  varieties;  Beet,  Cauliflower, 
Mangle,  Lettuce,  3  dozen.,  25c;  100,  50c;  1.000,  $3; 
5,000.  $10.  Cabbage,  3  doz.,  25c;  8  doz.,  40c:  400,  $1; 
1,000,  $2.  Sweet  Potato,  Asters,  3  doz.,  25c;  100,  65c. 
Celery,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Zinnia.  3  doz.,  40c;  100,  85c; 
1  000  '  $6  75.  Egg  Plant,  Coleus,  Coreopsis,  English 
and  Shasta  Daisies,  Pansies.  Dianthus.  Snapdragons. 
Salvia,  Verhenia,  doz..  40c;  3  doz.,  $1;  100,  $2. 

ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. _ 

MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Copenhagen.  Wake¬ 
field  Succession,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead.  300, 
$100'  500  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid.  Express  $1.2o 
1000. 'Tomato  plants-Baltlmore,  Matchless  Stone,  same 
price.  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper,  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


GLADIOLUS  $1.00  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00.  12  choice 
Dahlias  $1.00.  Catalogue.  20  Evergreen  Trees  $2.00. 
GLA DAHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. _ 

^COOK’S  CERTIFIED  POTATOES.  Cobblers  and  Rus¬ 

sets.  Better  than  ever.  Attractive  prices.  We  pay 
freight.  IRVING  E.  COOK,  Munnsville,  N.  Y, 


SEND  $1  for  12  Labeled  Dahlias,  flowers  of  mar¬ 
velous  beauty,  aU  colors,  regular  value  $3.50.  BOLTS 
DAHLIA  FARM,  Stepney  Depot.  Conn. _ 

SEED  CORN — West  Branch  Sweepstakes  for  sale. 
Greatest  ensilage  corn  grown.  Germination  98%  when 
tested.  $3.00  per  bushel.  A.  L.  WINTER  &  SON 
Montoursville,  Pa 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copenhagen.  Wake¬ 
field  Danish  Ballhead.  Succession,  Flatdutch.  300. 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000.  $2.25  postpaid.  Express  $1.2o, 
1000.  Tomato  Plants — Baltimore,  Stone,  Matchless. 
Bonny  Best,  same  price  as  Cabbage.  Sweet  Potato 
and  Pepper  plants,  500.  $2.00;  1000.  $3.25  postpaid. 
Quick  and  good  service.  GUARANTEED  SERVICE 
PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin.  Va. _ 


SEND  NO  MONEY;  Frost  proof  Cabbage  plants  in¬ 
cluding  Copenhagen  and  Golden  Acre,  Bermuda  Onion 
plants,  500,  G5c;  1000,  $1.00  plus  postage.  EUREKA 
FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,  best  kinds  $1.25  per  1000.  Let¬ 
tuce  Onion,  Beets  $1.00,  1000.  Peppers  all  kinds  $3.00, 
1000’.  Cauliflower  $3.50.  1000.  Egg  Plants  $4.00.  1000. 
Tomato  all  varieties  $2.00,  1000.  All  ready  for  fieid. 
Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. _ 

MILLIONS  OF  OPEN  field  tomato  plants,  Baltimore, 
Stone,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  $1.00-1000;  5000,  $4.50. 
Ruby  king  Pepper  plants  $1.50-1000.  Porto  Rican  po¬ 
tato  plants  $1.50-1000.  Cabbage  plants  75c-1000  roots 
mossed,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  SIMS  POTATO  PLANT 
CO..  Pembroke,  Ga.  _ . 


FINE  OUTDOOR  GROWN  Cabbage  Plants— 300,  75c; 
500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.50  prepaid.  5,000,  $5.00  expressed. 
Tomato  &  Onion  Plants  $1.50  thousand.  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  $2.50  expressed.  All  now  ready, 
l’rompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  OLD 
DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY.  Franklin.  Va. _ 

100  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Cabbage,  $1.00 
thousand;  Onion,  $1.50;  Pepper,  $2.00;  Sweet  Potato, 
$2.50;  10,000,  $20.00.  Tomato,  $1.25;  10,000,  $10.00. 
Prompt  shipments.  Good  plant  guaranteed.  FARMERS 
SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


20  MILLION  TOMATO  PLANTS— Large,  stalky,  well 

rooted,  open  field  grown,  packed  with  damp  moss  to 
roots.  Greater  Baltimore,  Stone,  Eariiana,  Ponderosa. 
By  mail  postpaid;  500-$1.25;  l,000-$2.25.  Express  pre¬ 
paid:  5,000-$8.00;  10,000-$15.00.  Late  Cabbage  plants 
same  price.  Prompt  shipment,  safe  arrival  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  KENTUCKY  PLANT  CO.,  Ilawes- 
viUe.  Ky. 


TOMATO  PLANTS:  Six  varieties.  By  express  $1.50 
thousand.  By  prepaid  mail  500,  $1.50;  1000.  $2.50. 
Sweet  Peppers  by  prepaid  mail  100.  75c;  200,  $1.U>: 
500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.50.  By  express  $3.00  thousand. 
>lso  Cabbage  plants:  All  varieties,  including  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  Golden  Acre,  $1.00  thousand  and  charges. 
COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton.  Ga. 


DANISH  BALLHEAD.  Early  Copenhagen  Market  and 
Red  Cabbage  plants,  $2.00  thousand.  C.  R.  STAFFORD. 
Route  3,  Cortland.  N.  Y. _ 

VERY  LARGE  ASPARAGUS  roots.  6  years  old;  bear¬ 
ing  size,  Washington,  $2.75  per  dozen;  $16.00  per  100. 
HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y,  _ 


SEED  CORN — Genuine  West  Branch  Sweepstakes, 
Cornell  No.  11,  and  early  maturing  8-row  flints.  Grown 
from  tested  disease-free  ears.  Thoroughly  cleaned  and 
graded.  Passed  corn  borer  inspection.  $3  per  bushel. 
10  bushels,  $2.80.  bags  free.  Ninety  per  cent  or  better 
germination  and  satisfactory  condition  guaranteed.  K. 
C.  LIVERMORE.  Box  A.  Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES.  Certified  Green  Mountain  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  finest  obtainable.  Michigan 
and  New  York  Certified  Russets,  none  better.  Write 
for  closing  out  prices.  QUAKER  HILL  FARM,  Box  A, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Yellow  Jer¬ 
sey' Big  Leaf,  and  Up  River  $1.50  per  1000.  shipping 
paid.  Canna  Bulbs  seven  kinds  $1.25  per  100.  C.  E. 
BROWN.  Bridgeville,  Del.  _ _ 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS— My  famous  beautiful  Rainbow 
Collection  of  thirty  all  different,  blooming  size,  $1 
postpaid.  Plant  now.  36  page  illustrated  catalog  free. 
HOWARD  GiLLET,  Specialist,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon. 
N.  Y. 
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NDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Control  Cabbage  Maggots 


By  Ray  Inman 


attack  cabbage  maggots 
before  ttiev  <fttacK  your 


e  plants . 


dtssolye  1  ounce  of 
corrosive  sublimate 
m  Q  gallons  of  water. 

(ust  MOV  WATER  AMD  A  WOODEKj  OR 
EAVME  NWAIltveSSELj 


take  spi^nlder  of  J?  of 
your  sprinkling  can  — 
ancf  apply  this  mixture 
to  giwmn  around  yound 
plants 


apply  about  a  teacup  - 
Fort  6  each  plant  every 
5  days  for  a  month .  . 
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Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


50  MILLION  out  door  grown  vegetable  plants — Cab¬ 
bage:  Copenhagen,  Ballhead,  Wakefield,  etc.,  300,  $1.00; 
500,  $1.25:  1000,  $2.00  prepaid.  10,000,  $10.00  ex¬ 
pressed.  Tomato  Plants:  Marglobe,  Bonnybest.  Balti¬ 
more,  Stone  and  Matchless,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00; 
1000,  $3.00  prepaid.  10,000,  $15.00  expressed.  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  Plants:  300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00; 
1000,  $3.25  prepaid.  10,000,  $20.00  expressed.  Shipping 
capacity  %  million  daily.  Day  and  Night  service.  Our 
plants  must  please  you  or  money  cheerfullv  refunded. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Ya. 


GOLD  SKIN  SWEET  Potato  Plants  60c  per  100;  500 

for  $2.00;  1000  for  $3.50  postpaid.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Del. 


CAULIFLOWER  AND  CABBAGE  Plants  100,  40c; 

1000,  $2.50  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  E.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


QUICK  SALE  of  surplus  dahlia,  bulbs,  many  blooms 
of  which  measure  from  7  to  9  inches  across.  All  colors, 
also  a  few  Pompons  included,  while  they  last.  15  for 
$1.00.  Unlabeled.  MRS.  B.  D.  BAILEY,  Dahlia  Special¬ 
ist,  Litchfield,  Conn, 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  75c-1000;  Col- 

lards,  75c;  Tomato,  $1.00;  Ruby  King  Pepper,  $2.00: 
Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants,  $1.50.  QUITMAN  PLANT 
CO.,  Quitman.  Ga. 

.MILLIONS  NORTHERN  GROWN  Cabbage,  Cauli- 

flower  Plants.  Best  strains,  Danish  seed,  chemically 
treated.  Good  delivery  or  money  refunded.  Golden  Acre. 
Jersey,  Copenhagen,  Enkhinzen,  Surehead,  Succession, 
Savoy,  Flatdlitch  Ballhead.  Postpaid:  200-65c;  500- 
$1.25;  1000-$2.25.  Collect:  5000-$7.50.  Snowball  Cauli¬ 
flower:  50-40c;  200-$1.00;  500-$2.25;  1000-$3.75.  Trans¬ 
planted  Tomatoes:  36-45c;  100-$1.00.  Yellow  Yams: 
lOO-GOc.  List  free.  POET  MELLINGER,  Dept.  A  A  , 
North  Lima,  Ohio. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS.  Ready.  Finest  strains  for 
seed.  We  grow  only  first  grade  plants.  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tain  Snowball,  Long  Island  Snowball.  Extra  Early 
Erfurt,  $4.50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00;  5000, 
$20.00.  Cabbage  Plants.  Ready.  Copenhagen  Market, 
Danish  Ballhead,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Golden  Acre 
Enkhinzen  Glory,  Summer  Danish  Ballhead,  Succes 
si  on.  Early  and  Late  Flat  Dutch  $2.00  per  1000;  500. 
$1.50;  5000,  $9.00.  Millions  of  plants.  31  years  select 
ing  strains  of  seed.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No 
business  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS 
Chester,  N.  J.  - 


HELP  WANTED 


SINGLE  MAN  WANTED  for  farm,  must  be  first 
class  milker  and  quick  and  willing  worker,  $75  per 
month  and  board.  State  age,  nationality,  when  avail 
able.  CHESTER  SMITH,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A, 
301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 


LET  THE  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 
HELP  YOU 

sell  that  farm.  Just  write  us 
giving  details  and  we  will  write 
your  copy.  Do  it  this  week. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


2o0  BUSINESS  ENVELOPES  printed  postpaid  $1 
50  calling  cards  10c.  WALTER  G.  COLLINS  Co- 
hocton,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS.  Ready  Now.  Potted  Earliana, 
Marglobe,  Jewel,  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Stone,  Dwarf 
Stone  tomatoes.  Ruby  King.  Chinese  Giant,  World- 
beater  and  Bull  Nose  Peppers.  Black  Beauty  Egg 
Plant.  All  $3.50  per  100;  $30  per  1000.  Transplanted 
tomato  and  Pepper  plants.  All  varieties,  $8.00  per  1000. 
Potted  Salvia,  Asters  and  Calendulas  $4.00  per  100. 
Field  Grown  Cabbage  plants,  Copenhagen  Market,  Sue 
cession.  All  Seasons.  Early  Flat  Dutch,  Enkhinzen 
Glory,  Danish  Ballhead  and  Danish  Roundhead  $2.00 
per  1000;  5000,  $9.00.  Rerooted  Cabbage  plants  $2.25 
per  1000.  Cauliflower,  Early  and  Late  Snowball  and 
Erfurt,  $4.50  per  1000;  5000,  $20.00.  Tomato  Plants 
(Field  Grown)  ready  June  15th  all  varieties  $3.00  per 
1000.  Celery  plants  July  1st.  Send  for  free  list  of  all 
plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  Dairy  Farm  in  Excellent  old  dairy 
section  near  Greene,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  150  acres, 
some  equipment,  price  low  to  quick  buyer  to  settle  es 
tate.  Address  MISS  BERTHA  CARTER,  care  Postoffice, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE  6  ACRE  FARM  in  chicken  belt.  Vine 

land.  N.  J.  Information  JACKSON,  522  W.  112  St 
N.  Y. 


DEL-MAR-VA— THE  MARKET  BASKET  OF  THE 

EAST.  Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  markets. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  permeates  Peninsula.  Splendid 
productive  land,  farms,  town  and  waterfront  homes. 
'  Low  prices.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Very  little  snow 
and  freezing.  Handsome  descriptive  booklet.  FREE.  Ad¬ 
dress  164  Del-Mar-Va  Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 


IDEAL  FARM  47  acids,  2  miles  from  state  road, 
15  miles  from  Troy.  Trout  stream  runs  through  farm. 
Fine  summer  home.  Only  $1,000.  BOX  50,  American 
Agriculturist. 


OLD  AGE  NECESSITATES  sale  of  235  acre  river 
farm  on  main  auto  thoroughfare,  near  high  school, 
and  railroad.  50  head  stock,  team,  full  equipment, 
tools,  modern  buildings.  $8,000.00  cash  required  or 
will  accept  smaller  improved  farm  as  part  payment. 
THEO.  FULLER,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


HERE  IS  THE  PLACE  TO 
SELL  YOUR  FARM 
Reach  over  150,000  interested 
people  at  a  cost  of  only  7c  per 
word.  Write  now  to  the  Farm 
Dept. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

RICH  M AN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price  — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO..  Salina, 
Ivans. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO.  Chewin" 
5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-$2.50.  Smoking,  10,  $1.75.  Pipe  Free, 
lay  Postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ivy. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  7  POUNDS  Percales,  Ginghams  $1.00. 
3  pounds  silks  $1.00.  4  pounds  cretonne  samples  $1.00. 
3  pounds  Corduroy  remnants  $1.00.  Nile  Green  Pay 
Postman  plus  postage.  Silks  or  Velvets  Large  Package 
25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  93  B  St 
South  Boston,  Mass. 


LADIES'  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  3  pair  $1.00. 
Black,  grey,  beige,  nude.  French  nude;  sizes  814-10. 
Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES 
COMPANY.  Norwood,  Mass. 


CLIPPING  MACHINES 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk.— Improve  the 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a  "Gillette" 
Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine.  A  postcard  will 
bring  you  prices  and  interesting  information  GILL¬ 
ETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131 
W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St„  Rochester,  N.  V. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc..  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  Three-face  lamps,  and  old 
glassware  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring.  N.  Y. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  300  steri¬ 
lized  6  inch  discs  at  $1.30,  postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPLY  CO..  Box  30,  Canton.  Maine. 


RUBBER  TUBING  for  all  makes  of  milkers.  Attrac¬ 
tive  prices.  Cotton  strainer  discs  (sterilized)  300  in 
package  6  inch  $1.40,  Gy%  inch  $1.60  Postpaid  prepaid. 
Tubing  and  cotton  discs  very  highest  quality  obtainable 
anywhere.  ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 
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The  Question  Box 


Electricity  from  Water 

Power 

What  power  can  I  get  from  an  inch 
stream  of  water  with  a  hundred  foot 
drop?  Is  there  power  enough  to  run  a 
generator? — W.  B.,  Pennsylvania. 

IT  is  rather  hard  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  water  flowing  when  you 
say  an  inch  stream,  as  it  will  depend  so 
much  on  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

Assuming  that  the  stream  delivers 
15  gallons  of  water  per  minute  and 
that  each  gallon  weighs  8  1/3  lbs., 
this  would  be  a  total  of  125  lbs.  per 
min.  If  this  falls  100  ft.,  the  potential 
horsepower  is  100  times  125  or  12,500 
ft.  lbs.  per  min.  As  a  horsepower 
equals  33,000  ft.  lbs.  per  min.,  this 
would  be  approximately  one-third 
horsepower,  after  deducting  say  15  per 
cent  loss  in  the  water  wheel.  There 
will  be  a  further  loss  in  the  generator 
and  transmission,  so  that  about  two- 
fifths  of  a  horsepower  or  about  300 
watts  is  about  all  that  could  be  counted 
on.  You  would  want  a  Pelton  type  of 
wheel  for  this  height  of  head,  and  I  sug¬ 
gest  you  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co.,  90  West 
Street,  New  York  City,  who  will  he 
glad  to  advise  you  how  to  measure  the 
exact  discharge,  and  what  the  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  will  be.  I  rather  doubt, 
however,  whether  it  will  pay  to  develop 
so  small  an  amount  of  power,  although 
the  rather  high  head  runs  into  power 
pretty  fast. — I.  W.  D. 


suffering  from  indigestion,  such 
caused  by  internal  parasites.  It 
to  me  that  in  view  of  the  sym 
which  you  mentioned  you  will  be 
advised  to  call  your  local  veterii 
at  once.  If  these  pigs  are  suf 
from  cholera  it  is  possible  that 
wipe  the  litter  completely  out 
they  are  treated.— R.  B.  Hinman 


Apple  Varieties  for  On< 
County 

What  varieties  of  apples  wouL 
recommend  to  set  out  here  in  c 
County — H.  C.,  New  York. 

PROBABLY  the  best  commerci 
rieties  would  be  McIntosh, 
Greening  and  Wealthy.  The  ’ 
Beauty  might  be  planted  for  po. 
ing  the  Northern  Spy  and  Cortlan 
pollinating  McIntosh. 


Profit  in  Spraying 
Muskmelons 

Have  you  any  figures  as  to  whet! 
would  be  profitable  to  spray  muskm 
— C.  D.,  New  Jersey. 

THE  New  Jersey  State  Colleg 
ports  that  only  8  per  cent  of 
Jersey  melon  growers  spray  with 
deaux  mixture.  However,  the  cc 
states  that  it  would  undoubtedly 
the  other  92  per  cent  to  spray  syi 
atically. 


Wiring  Farm  Buildings 
For  Electricity 

“What  kind  of  wiring  should  I  use  in 
my  stables  and  barns?’’ 

WIRING  should  be  entirely  in  rigid 
or  flexible  metal  conduit  in  all  such 
places.  Without  such  protection  the 
wiring  might  become  dangerous  from 
deterioration  of  the  insulation  by 
moisture,  ammonia  fumes,  or  gnawing 
animals.  Again,  without  such  protec¬ 
tion  nails  might  be  driven  through  the 
insulation  if  installed  behind  boards  or 
walls.  Have  the  wiring  and  fixtures 
installed  by  a  reliable  contractor.  Use 
heavy  entrance  wire  and  switch  so  that 
motors  can  be  operated  in  the  future 
without  overloading  the  system  or  re¬ 
wiring.  Provide  at  the  start  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  outlets  for  lights  and 
power.  They  cost  little  to  install,  and 
they  will  he  appreciated  later. 


Feeding  Value  of  Alsike 
Red  Clover 

What  is  the  comparative  feeding 
of  alsike  and  red  clover? 

ALSIKE  clover  is  fully  equal  t 
clover  — in  feeding  value.  It 
fraction  higher  in  protein,  but  ore 
ily  produces  less  tonnage  per  acre, 
dinarily,  alsike  clover  does  not  m< 
second  growth,  although  it  some! 
does  on  wet  land. 


KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll.  Prints  3c 
each.  Trial  offer.  Beautifully  mounted  8x10  enlargement 
40c.  Overnight  service.  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE  409 
Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


KEOUGII’S— Foul  remedy.  For  fouls  or  hoof  rot. 
Used  by  farmers  for  over  25  years.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Get  a  bottle  at  your  druggist  or  feed 
dealer  or  send  one  dollar  for  a  bottle.  KEOUGII 
PlIARMACAL  COM!3 ANY,  Box  A,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer  s  stable.  Also  steel  stalls,  stanchions, 
and  partitions.  Water  bowls,  manure  carriers  and  other 
stable-  equipment.  Tell  me  what  you  are  most  inter¬ 
ested  in.  and  I  will  save  you  money.  WALLACE  B. 
CRUMB,  Box  A,  Forestville,  Conn. 


American  agricultur¬ 
ist  Classified  Ads  get  re¬ 
sults.  Try  one. 


Buy  the  Advertised  Article! 

You  will  find  it  pays  to  buy  standard,  trademarked  goods.  Let  The 
American  Agriculturist  advertising  columns  serve  as  your  shopping  guide. 
They  contain  the  latest  information  regarding  farm  machinery,  household 
helps,  work,  clothing  and  other  merchandise  of  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Advertisers  Are  Reliable! 


How  Much  Grain? 

Can  you  give  us  a  rough  rule  to  be  used 
to  determine  the  amount  of  grain  to  feed 
each  individual  cow? 

FEED  one  pound  of  grain  per  day  for 
each  three  or  four  pounds  of  milk 
produced  or  feed  one  pound  of  grain 
for  each  pound  of  butterfat  produced 
per  week. 

Probably  a  better  rule  is  to  increase 
the  grain  fed  so  long  as  the  cow  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  in  milk  production 
at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  pounds  for 
each  pound  of  grain.  In  this  way  the 
good  cow  gets  all  the  feed  she  can  use 
to  advantage. 

Pigs  Have  Pits 

Please  give  me  advice  on  what  is’ 
wrong  with  my  pigs.  They  are  young 
pigs  and  are  fat  and  nice.  They  were 
doing  very  well  until  this  trouble  came 
on  them.  When  we  feed  the  little  pigs 
as  soon  as  they  take  a  mouthful  of  feed 
they  drop  over  and  sometimes  they  run 
around  and  then  drop.  They  groan  and 
breathe  hard  just  as  if  they  had  a  fit. — 
Mrs.  A.G.M.,  Pennsylvania. 

THE  symptoms  which  you  give  sug¬ 
gest  two  possibilities.  The  first  is 
that  they  are  infected  with  cholera.  If 
this  is  the  case,  some  of  them  will 
probably  die,  but  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  in  touch  with  your  local  vet¬ 
erinarian  at  your  earliest  possible  con¬ 
venience  and  have  the  pigs  treated. 

The  other  possibility  is  that  they  are 


The  Plains  of  Abraht) 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 
getful  of  his  own  existence  th( 
would  have  been  discovered  had  o 
the  three  happened  to  glance  in  h 
rection.  Toinette  was  equally  u: 
scious  of  a  certain  ten-year-old  m 
yesterday,  for  one  of  her  dearest  a 
pations  had  become  reality,  and 
was  wearing  her  first  riding  suit,  a 
geous  blue  camlet  trimmed  with  s 
just  arrived  from  Quebec.  With 
she  wore  a  smartly  cocked  heavei 
which  bore  a  rakish  feather,  and 
under  this  hat  her  long  dark  hail 
in  a  cascade  of  carefully  made  < 
partly  restrained  in  their  freedo 
two  or  three  red  ribbons  enm 
among  them.  She  was  superbly  i 
of  the  lovely  figure  she  made, 
every  inch  of  her  body  was  at  a  < 
fied  tension  as  she  rode  past  the 
where  Jeems  was  hidden. 

After  she  had  gone,  Jeems  fe 
overwhelming  sense  of  littleness 
unimportance.  For  Tionette  wa 
longer  Toinette,  but  a  real  prii 
grown  up.  And  Paul  Tache,  i 
close  beside  her,  with  hair  pow 
and  tied  and  with  a  red  velvet 
that  could  be  seen  a  mile  away,  se 
now  to  be  infinitely  removed  fron 
plottings  which  he  had  cone 
against  him.  He  stepped  from  h< 
the  tree  and  stooped  to  pick  uf 
pebble  which  Toinette’s  horse 
flung  at  him.  He  could  hear  the 
tioneer’s  voice,  and  others  biddini 
Lussan’s  properties.  Then  cam 
burst  of  laughter  which  rose  witl 
restrained  abandon  above  all  < 
sound,  a  blast  of  merriment  whic 
would  have  recognized  anywhere  ii 
world.  Only  his  Uncle  Hepsibah  < 
laugh  like  that. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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Ihe  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


New  York  Acts  to  Curb  Reckless  Drivers 


NUMBER  of  letters  inquire  as  to 
Ihe  exact  provisiqns  of  Article  6,  of 
Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law,  referring 
the  financial  responsibility  of  a 
lor  vehicle  operator.  Judging  from 
Ho  letters,  it  is  generally  believed 
this  new  law  requires  that  every 


states  and  where  it  has  not  worked 
out  just  as  expected.  Although  it  does 
not  prevent  the  first  accident,  it  may 
well  serve  as  a  deterrant  to  reckless 
drivers. 


^Promptness  Appreciated 

RECEIVED  the  check  for  $130 

t_for  the  accident  that  I  received 
I  lecember  15th,  1928,  which  was 
e  amount  that  the  policy  called 
r.  I  am  getting  better  slowly. 

I  think  the  policy  covers  the 
DSt  dangerous  class  of  acci- 
.jnts,  that  is,  accidents  with  au- 
omobiles. 

Will  you  send  me  the  name  of 
an  agent  in  this  vicinity  or  send 
»rae  forms  as  there  are  other 
leople  who  want  this  protection. 
Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  T.  Case, 

Simsbury,  Conn. 


Does  George  A.  Blank  Owe 
You  Money? 

IF  you  shipped  farm  produce  to  the 
above  individual  to  be  sold  on  com¬ 
mission  and  have  not  received  your  pay 
for  same  you  can  file  a  claim  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  against  her  com¬ 
mission  merchant’s  bond.  The  bond  is 
issued  in  the  name  of  Lillian  A.  Blank 
and  she  has  recently  discontinued  busi¬ 
ness.  Blank  form  of  complaint  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N. 
Y.  and  must  be  filed  with  him  on  or 
before  August  15,  1929  to  receive  con¬ 
sideration. 

- ,  ««,  t  »  - - - 

Tropical  Service  Bureau 
Cannot  Use  Mails 


or  vehicle  operator  take  out  auto- 
bile  insurance. 

is  we  understand  the  law,  this 
age,  which  by  the  way  becomes  ef- 
ive  September  1,  1929,  provides 
;  financial  responsibility  must  be 
m  by  anyone  who  is  convicted  of 
dess  driving,  driving  while  intoxi- 
;d,  or  leaving  the  scene  cf  an  acci- 
t  without  stopping.  As  soon  as  the 
'er  is  convicted  for  any  of  these  of- 
ies,  his  operator’s  or  chauffeur’s 
use,  as  well  as  all  motor  vehicle 
stration  certificates,  are  suspended 
1  he  can  give  proof  of  his  ability 
be  financially  responsible  for  any 
ire  accident  he  may  have,  to  the  ex- 
of  $5,000  for  injury  or  death  to 
one  person,  $10,000  for  injury  or 
;h  to  two  or  more  persons  in  one 
dent,  and  $1,000  for  property  dam- 
resulting  from  any  one  accident, 
roof  of  this  financial  responsibility 
be  in  the  form  of  accident  insur- 
i  policy,  or  a  bond  of  a  surety  com- 
y,  or  it  may  be  supplied  in  the  form 
lash  or  collateral  to  be  deposited 
i  the  State  Department  of  Taxation 
Finance. 

s  we  understand  this  law,  it  is  de- 
ted  to  keep  the  habitually  reckless, 
financially  irresponsible  driver  off 
road.  It  may  be  considered  as  a 
stitute  for  the  compulsory  insur- 
e  which  has  been  tried  out  in  some 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
the  Tropical  Service  Bureau,  who  adver¬ 
tises  to  supply  jobs  in  South  America. 

WE  have  already  commented  on  this 
fake.  Those  who  answered  the  ad 
of  this  concern  were  asked  for  $3.00  to 
pay  for  the  supposed  services  rendered. 
Now  we  learn  that  the  Postmaster 
General  has  issued  a  fraud  order 
against  the  Tropical  Service  Bureau. 
This  concern  was  operated  by  N.  C. 
Hainsworth,  Jr.,  and  it  is  estimated  by 


A  “Thank  You”  Is  Our 
Pay 

I  RECEIVED  a  refund  of  $22.50 

from  the - three  days 

after  you  wrote  to  them  for  me. 
I  do  not  believe  I  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  my  money  so  promptly  if 
you  did  not  help  me,  as  I  could 
get  no  satisfaction  from  them. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for 
your  help. 


the  Post  Office  Department  that  his 
income  from  this  scheme  amounted  to 
about  a  thousand  dollars  a  month. 
Needless  to  say,  those  who  sent  him 
$3.00  received  absolutely  nothing  for 
their  money.  This  concern  submitted  an 


i  Sales  Method  is  Close  to  Begging 

xOUNG  chan  recently  came  to  our  of  income  of  all  magazines  is 


>nTYOUNG  chap  recently 

oor  and  stated  in  ingratiating 
ai  is  that  we  could  help  him  to  com- 
his  college  education  by  merely 
d  ing  two  cents  postage  a  week  on  a 
;azine.  Needless  to  say  his  college 
®r  was  not  furthered  by  us  and  al- 
igh  we  run  a  risk  of  being  called 
hearted  we  believe  that  we  were 
ified. 

the  first  place,  the  sales  methods 
'ted  by  the  young  gentleman  were, 
rl  iur  opinion,  close  to  begging.  The 
^  ie  of  the  magazine  was  not  even 
tioned  nor  was  a  sample  copy  of- 
i  for  our  inspection.  The  whole  em- 
5is  was  that  we  would  “help  him  to 
o  college ”  by  taking  the  magazine. 
&ay  be  a  bit  skeptical,  but  we  have 
°Us  doubts  whether  this  fellow  ever 
inside  of  a  college  or  ever  expects 
‘ttend.  It  is  right  in  the  middle  of 
college  year  and  it  has  been  our 
hence  that  college  men  do  not 
ft  this  sort  of  tactics  in  earning 


r  way. 
'e  also 


feel  that  stating  that  we 
hierely  to  pay  the  postage  is 
in  cading.  Everyone  of  course,  knows 
^  the  subscription  price  of  any 


pzine  does  not  begin  to  cover  the 
11  °f  it  and  that  the  principal  source 


magazines  is  advertis¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time,  the  subscription 
price  of  the  magazine  offered  was  one 
dollar  a  year  and  we  prefer  to  have  it 
stated  so  rather  than  to  say  that  we 
are  merely  paying  postage  on  it.  In 
several  similar  cases  our  friends  have 
“helped  out”  young  men  only  to  find 
later  that  no  magazine  arrived  and  that 
the  receipt  which  was  given  them  con¬ 
tained  not  even  a  street  address. 

The  principal  reason  why  we  object 
to  this  kind  of  selling  is  that  frequent¬ 
ly,  although  not  always,  the  class  of 
magazines  sold  by  this  group  who  are 
so  thirsty  for  knowledge,  is  decidedly 
poor.  The  person  who  lets  his  sym¬ 
pathy  get  the  best  of  him  and  sub¬ 
scribes,  often  finds  a  magazine  coming 
to  the  house  which  contains  advertise¬ 
ments  of  a  class  which  he  certainly 
would  not  care  to  patronize  or  even  to 
have  his  boys  and  girls  read.  What 
we  have  said  is  in  no  sense  a  criticism 
of  any  college  lad  who  may  wish  to 
earn  a  part  of  his  way  by  selling  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  any  good,  reputable  maga¬ 
zine  so  long  as  he  sells  it  on  its  merits, 
does  not  misrepresent  the  facts  and  is 
willing  and  able  to  furnish  credentials 
showing  that  he  is  authorized  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  publishers. — H.L.C. 
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Fair  Play 

2ft, 

Sport 

anxt 

Business 

WHETHER  you  are 
playing  baseball  or 
operating  a  business 
the  spirit  of  fair  play  is  the 
only  one  that  makes  the  game 
successful  and  satisfactory. 

“Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Stores  are  operated  on  the 
fair  play  basis — giving  you 
the  utmost  value  for  the  least 
money,  as  much  personal  _  . 

help  as  possible,  and  conscientious  service,  for  we  know  that  in  thu 
playing  fair  with  you  that  you  will  appreciate  these  things  and  in 
return  give  us  more  and  more  of  your  business. 

Visit  our  Sports  Department 

And  in  speaking  of  fair  play,  let  us  not  forget  to  mix  a  little  play 
with  the  daily  business  of  farming  and  hardware.  Right  now  is  a 
good  time  to  get  a  couple  of  gloves,  a  ball  and  bat  and  get  out  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  for  a  baseball  game.  Try  tennis  and  golf, 
too,  for  they  are  wonderful  sports.  Visit  our  sports  department  for 
equipment  you  need  for  these  games.  There  is  no  other  place  where 
you  can  select  them  more  pleasantly  or  cheaply. 


Look,  for 

this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


Hardware 

Stores 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  parsona!  help 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases. 


ad  to  American  Agriculturist,  but  nat¬ 
urally  following  an  investigation  of 
their  reliability,  it  was  refused. 


More  Complaints  Against 
Charles  Brown 

SOME  time  ago,  we  commented  in 
our  Service  Bureau  Columns,  con¬ 
cerning  a  number  of  complaints  against 
Mr.  Charles  Brown,  of  Mannsville,  N. 
Y.  According  to  the  complaints,  Mr. 
Brown  deals  in  carbide  and  acetelyne 
fixtures,  and  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  was  that  the  material  or¬ 
dered  from  him,  and  paid  for,  was  not 
delivered.  Following  a  lengthy  corre¬ 
spondence  on  the  complaints,  some  of 
them  were  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  subscribers. 

We  are  continuing,  however,  to  get 
similar  complaints,  and  we  are  giving 
the  facts  of  the  case  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  our  readers. 


Quality  Supreme 
/''Then  Low  Priced 


Modern  Bathroom 


includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash 
Basin.  Complete  with  all  I-  €\  kfl 
Fittings  and  Five-Year  yK  M»0\J 
Guaranteed  Materials .  tJLd- 


W  Pa  V  The  Freight 

V  V  C  JL  ay  on  Everything 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 


254  West  34th  St. 


New  York 


Federal  Trade  Commission 
Acts  Against  “Marmola” 

THE  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  a  warning  that  an  application 
for  complaint  will  be  filed  against  any 
publication  which  allows  advertise¬ 
ments  of  Marmola  to  appear  in  its 
columns.  Marmola  is  one  of  a  number 
of  products  advertised  to  reduce  weight 
and  which  have  been  found  fraudulent. 
We  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
good  work  the  government  is  doing  to 
suppress  harmful  products  of  this  sort. 


American  agriculturist  is  printed 
at  Poughkeepsie,  but  our  business  and 
editorial  offices  are  at  461  Fourth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City.  Please  direct  all 
editorial  and  advertising  mail  to  New 
York  City.  If  you  send  it  to  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  it  will  be  delayed  in  answering. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS" ATTENTION  ! 

SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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Hats  Off!  The  Scouts 
Are’  Coming 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
knowledge.  For  instance,  he  may  ob¬ 
tain  badges  for  completing  courses  in 
every  kind  of  farming,  beekeeping, 
blacksmithing,  book  binding,  carpen¬ 
try,  cementing,  gardening,  horseman¬ 
ship,  leather  working,  masonry,  photo¬ 
graphy^  printing,  etc. 

The  best  thing,  however,  that  can  be 
said  for  scouting  is  the  fine  training 
it  gives  in  character  building.  Few 
First  Class  Boy  Scouts  have  ever  been 
convicted  of  crime.  Evil  doing  and  the 
principles  of  scouting  just  naturally  do 
not  team  up.  The  First  Class  Scout 
does  not  have  time  to  get  into  mischief. 
Read  the  Scout  Oath  and  the  Scout 
Law  given  on  this  page  which  every 
good  scout  takes  and  follows  religiously 
and  you  will  begin  to  get  some  idea  of 
what  scouting  does  for  the  character 
of  boys. 

How  Farm  Boys  Can  Be  Scouts 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  a  farm 
boy  may  become  a  Scout.  One  way  is 
to  join  a  Scout  troop  in  some  nearby 
village  or  city.  These  troops  are  part  of 
a  great  national  organization,  and  each 
troop  is  under  the  guidance  and  con¬ 
trol  of  a  Scoutmaster.  But  not  all  farm 
boys  are  located  so  that  they  can  join 
a  troop  or  go  to  the  village  or  city  to 
attend  the  evening  meetings,  so  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  created  a 
Department  of  Rural  Scouting  and  in 
this  department  is  a  Lone  Scout 
Division  for  farm  boys  who  cannot 
join  Rural  Boy  Scout  troops  or  Farm 
Patrols. 

The  Lone  Scout  plan  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  country  boy  to  get  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  benefits  of  scouting  and 
to  work  up  to  become  an  Eagle  Scout. 
Incidentally,  I  personally  believe  in  a 
high  school  education  for  every  boy  and 
girl,  but  if  a  boy  came  to  me  for  a  job 
I  would  rather  he  would  be  an  Eagle 
Scout  than  a  high  school  graduate. 

The  merit  badge  work  for  Lone 
Scouts  is  adapted  particularly  to  the 
country  and  emphasis  is  put  on  farm 
subjects  in  working  for  these  badges. 
Also,  on  this  page  you  will  find  a  state¬ 
ment  giving  the  steps  in  Lone  Scout 
work. 

If,  after  reading  this  article  and 
thinking  about  it,  you  as  a  boy  would 
like  to  become  a  Lone  Scout,  or  join 
a  Boy  Scout  troop,  and  would  like  to 
know  more  about  it,  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  you  write  me  and  I  shall 
give  you  the  information  and  tell  you 
how  to  become  a  Boy  Scout. 

In  an  early  number  of  American 
Agriculturist  we  v/ill  also  tell  you 
about  the  great  work  that  the  4-H 
Clubs  are  doing  for  boys  and  girls. 


What  This  Country  Needs 

THE  Prairie  Farmer,  a^  Standard 
Farm  Paper,  recently  conducted  an 
interesting  contest  for  their  subscrib¬ 
ers.  The  contest  was  called  “What  This 
Country  Needs”  and  subscribers  were 
asked  to  send  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  sentence  of  not  more  than  ten 
words.  Following  are  a  few  of  the  an¬ 
swers  from  subscribers: 

More  patches  on  knees  and  fewer  on 
seats. 

More  backbone  and  less  wishbone. 

Less  cranks  and  more  self-starters. 
More  paint  on  the  old  place  and  less  on 
the  young  face. 

A  law  to  compel  every  lawmaker  to 
have  at  least  one  brain. 

More  attention  to  home  cooking  and 
less  to  home  brewing.  > 

More  farmers  who  farm  from  the  nose 
up. 

A  few'  good  funerals. 

Few'er  laws  and  more  respect  for  those 
we  now  have. 

More  judges  who  refuse  to  release 
criminals  on  technicalities. 

More  baptismal  water  and  less  moon¬ 
shine. 

We  believe  that  our  subscribers  have 
as  good  if  not  better  ideas  on  what  the 
country  needs  than  the  subscribers  of 
the  Prairie  Farmer.  Send  in  your  ideas 
and  we  will  print  them  in'  an  early 
issue. 


A  barn  protected  by  lightning  rods 
can  laugh  at  a  thunder-storm. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  8, 


OTM  THE 
GREAT  LAKES 


THE  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company,  operating 
lines  between  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  will 
be  pleased  to  assist  you  in  planning  a  vacation  in  the  Great 
Lakes  country. 

Booklets  containing  pictures  and  descriptions  of  many  delight- 
ful  summer  resorts  including  Niagara  Falls,  Mackinac  Island, 
St.  Ignace,  Les  Cheneaux  Islands  and  Coryell  Islands  will  be 
mailed  you,  without  cost,  upon  request. 

FOUR  -  DAY  ALL  -  EXPENSE  CRUISE,  Detroit,  Mich., 
to  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  return,  via  Mackinac  Island  and  St.  Ignace. 
Hostess,  music,  dancing,  bridge,  teas,  deck  games;  three  hours  at 
Mackinac  Island.  Round  trip  fares  including  meals  and  berth,  be¬ 
tween  Detroit  and  Chicago,  $60;  Mackinac  Island  and  St.  Ignace 
and  Chicago  or  Detroit,  $30;  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  $79;  Cleveland 
and  Chicago,  $71.50.  t 

DETROIT  AND  CLEVELAND,  overnight  service,  daily. 
Fare,  $3.00  One  Way;  $5.50  R.  T.  DAYLIGHT  STEAMERS, 
June  25  to  Sept.  3,  daily  except  Sundays,  July  4,  and  Labor  Day. 
Fare,  $2.50  One  Way. 

DETROIT  AND  BUFFALO,  overnight  service,  daily.  Fare, 
$5.00  One  Way.  Concerts  by  Finzel’s  orchestra,  dancing,  radio 
programs.  Visit  Niagara  Falls  and  witness  the  wonderful 
illumination. 

Autos  carried  on  all  steamers;  wireless;  meals  and  berth 
extra;  no  surcharge;  unlimited  stopovers.  Fast  Fr eight  Service 
on  all  Divisions. 

For  information  or  reservations,  address  E.  H .  McCracken, 
G.P.A.,  39  Wayne  Street,  Detroit,  Mich, 


DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION  CO. 
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A  Story  of  Farm  Prosperity  m  Delaware 

THE  history  of  Delaware  County,  New  By  G.  O.  DuBOIS 

York,  practically  begins  with  the  War  Director,  Delhi  State  School  of  Agriculture 
of  the  Revolution.  Previous  to  the  war, 
settlements  had  been  made  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Delaware  river,  also  near  Sidney 
and  at  Harpersfield.  When  the  war  began  the 
most  of  the  scattered  colonists  cast  their  lot 
with  the  cause  of  liberty  and  escaped  massacre 
at  the  hands  of  the  English  sympathizing  In¬ 
dians  by  retreating  to  the  older  settlements  m 
Cherry  Valley  and  New  England.  That  all 
Indians  are  not  bad  Indians  is  illustrated  by 


hardy  Scotland  invaded  the  hills  of  Bovina,  of 
Roses  Brook,  of  Cabin  Hill  and  of  Scotch 
Mountain  because  of  their  highland  home 
across  the  sea,  and  I  can  imagine  a  Scotchman, 
standing  on  the  rocky  hillside  and  looking 
toward  the  mountain  peaks  of  the  Catskills, 
shouting 

“Ye  Craigs  and  Peaks,  I’m  with  you  once  again.’’ 

Scotch  neighbors  were  good  neighbors  and 
we  can  think  of  the  new  immigrant  from  Scot¬ 
land,  aided  by  the  former  pioneers  as,  coming- 
in  over  Pine  Hill  and  through  Andes,  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  Bovina  Promised  Land.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  mother  of  Delaware  County  cows 
came  into  this  vicinity  by  some  such  route. 
Arriving  at  the  log  cabin  which  had  been  built 
by  the  father,  who  had  selected  his  new  home 
the  summer  before,  the  first  work  was  to  clear 
the  land.  I  hope  they  came  in  the  springtime,  as 
some  wooden  spiles  and  buckets  together  with 
an  iron  kettle  were  all  the  capital  needed  to 
make  sugar  from  the  abundant  maple  trees, 


remaining  to  trap  ior 
furs.  Old  Teunis  was 
known  to  disappear  for  a 
few  days  and  then  to  re¬ 
turn  with  lead  which  he 
used  for  the  making  of 
bullets.  He  kept  the 
source  from  which  he 
secured  the  metal  a 
secret  and  the  settlers 
who-  had  returned  to 
their  homes  after  the 
Revolution,  not  knowing 
that  lead  is  not  found  in 
the  free  state,  spent  days 
in  fruitless  search  for 
this  mineral  in  the 
mountains.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  old  Indian 
secured  his  bullet  ma¬ 
terial  from  lead  hidden 
by  his  tribe.  ' 

Delaware  County  with¬ 
out  the  Scotch  would  be 
like  the  mountain  pine 
without  much  of  its 
sturdiness.  It  may  be 
the  valleys  were  mostly 
settled  before  the  Scotch 
came,  but  I  like  to  think 
that  these  people  from 


The  hills  and  vales  of  old  Delaware  County,  showing  Federal  Hill  near  Meridale,  one 
the  greatest  dairy  sections  in  the  world. 


See  Page  8  hr  November  Milk  Production  Estimates 
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This  amazing 

NEW  BOOK 


has  a  Cash  Value  of 

$300  to  $2000  a  year 


2\ow  FREE 
to  You 

Shows  you  how  to  save  the  cost 
of  a  hired  hand  .  .  .  how  to  in¬ 
crease  your  profits  from  cattle, 
poultry,  sheep,  and  hogs . . .  how 
to  save  3  to  4  hours  a  day.  Mail 
the  coupon. 

HOW  would  you  like  to  bank  an 
extra  $500  this  year?  How 
would  you  like  to  make  $1000  or 
$2000  extra  money  from  your  farm? 
There's  an  easy  way  to  do  it.  All  the 
facts  are  in  this  big,  new  book.  ’ 

It  tells  you  how  to  increase  your 
milk  yield — how  to  save  young  pigs 
at  farrowing  time — how  to  double 
and  triple  your  winter  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  It  tells  you  how  to  save  2  to  3 
hours  a  day  when  you  need  them 
most.  It  shows  you  how  you  can 
have  all  the  advantages  of  electricity 
and  running  water — without  its  cost¬ 
ing  you  one  cent. 

And  yet  this  amazing  new  book  is 
absolutely free.  All  the  facts  and  ideas 
it  gives  you  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Saves  $985.50  a  year 

And  remember  no  matter  what  kind 
of  farming  you  do,  this  new  book 
will  give  you  a  practical  way  to  make 
and  save  money.  It  tells  you  how 
Henry  Zumbehl  saves  $985.50  a 


year.  Mrs.  Gibson  tells  you  in  her 
own  words  how  Delco-Light  earns 
$3.00  a  day  extra  profits  for  her. 
And  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  facts 
this  amazing  new  book  contains. 

In  addition  this  book  tells  you  the 
amazing^  experience  of  F.  A.  Dam- 
schroder  who  says  "Delco-Light  will 
pay  for  itself  in  eight  or  ten  days 
in  November  or  December.”  Mr. 
Damschroder  and  other  farmers  tell 
you  Delco-Light  will  pay  its  entire 
cost  before  you  finish  paying  for  it. 

Mail  the  coupon 

But  let  us  give  you  the  complete 
Delco-Light  story.  Let  us  show  you 
how  you  can  make  these  big,  extra 
profits  and  savings.  Send  for  a  copy  of 
"TheNewWay  to  Farm  Profits. ’’Just 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon  —  today. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Dept.  J-215  Dayton,  Ohio 


There  is  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  in  every  community.  The  nearest 
wholesale  distributors  are  listed  below: 

DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  INC., 

39  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  CLAYTON, 

600  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SUBURBAN  ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT  CO., 

5624.  Penn  Ave.,  East  End,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


UMore  than  325,000  Satisfied  Users 

DELCO-LIGHT 

DEPENDABLE  ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

- - - -FREE  BOOK  COUPON-- 


TtV 


e  c  T  ft  i  e 


(WATER 

•YSTEMS  ^>roe^ucts  °f  General  Motors 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 

Dept,  J-215  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Yes,  I'd  like  to  know  how  all  those  men  are  making  more  money  and  how  I  can  do  it  too. 
Send  me  your  free  book,  "The  New  Way  to  Farm  Profits.” 

Name . 

R.  F.  D. . . . Town . . 

County . State . 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“ l  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist ” 
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A  New  Way  of  Making  Hay 

Curing  in  the  Windrow  Saves  the  Leaves 


IT  has  been  suggested  that  one  rea¬ 
son  for  the  shortage  of  milk  every 
year  in  November  is  the  fact  that  the 
late  cut  hay  is  usually  put  on  top  of 
the  mow,  and  that  it  is  fed  to  dairy 
herds  all  over  the  New  York  milk  shed 
just  at  a  time  when  the  best  quality 
hay  should  be  fed. 

If  the  early  cut  hay,  instead  of  being 
dumped  on  the  bottom  of  the  mow  this 
summer  should  be  put  in  a  separate 
mow,  it  could  be  fed  out  during  the 
short  period  next  fall.  The  following 
figures  give  some  idea  of  the  value  of 
timothy  hay,  cut  at  different  stages  of 
growth. 


Dry  matter 

Digestible 

Tot.  Dig. 

per  acre 

proteins 

matter 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Coming  into  blossom. 

. 3,411 

.'35 

1,908 

Full  bloom . 

. 3,964 

147 

2,1 13 

Seed  formed . 

. 4,089 

113 

2,030 

Seed  in  dough . 

. 4,038 

98 

1,914 

Seed  ripe . 

. 3,747 

92 

1,754 

With  alfalfa,  the  problem  is  different. 
Here  the  question  is  largely  whether 
to  make  two  or  three  cuttings.  L.  F. 
Graber,  an  authority  on  alfalfa,  con¬ 
cludes  that,  all  things  considered,  two 
cuttings  are  usually  preferable.  In  his 
opinion,  the  higher  feeding  value  of 
early  cut  alfalfa  is  overbalanced  by 
the  better  labor  distribution,  less  win¬ 
ter  killing,  and  better  weather  for  cur¬ 
ing  when  the  crop  is  cut  only  twice. 
With  alfalfa,  and  also  clover,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  get  it  in  the  barn 
with  the  lowest  possible  loss  of  leaves. 

When  Should  Hay  Be  Gut? 

If  all  timothy  and  mixed  hay  could 
be  cut  early  it  would  be  fine,  but  in 
spite  of  recommendations  to  this  effect, 
the  majority  of  dairymen  continue  to 
wait  until  July  to  do  the  bulk  of  their 
haying.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  state  that  they  are 
wrong  in  this  action.  One  of  the  big 
advantages  of  cutting  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  is  that  the  work  involved  is  con¬ 
siderably  less,  particularly  when  hay 
can  be  cut  in  the  morning  and  raked 
up  and  drawn  in,  in  the  afternoon.  Then 
again,  the  weather  is  usually  catchy 
during  June  which  greatly  increases 
the  amount  of  work  required  to  harvest 
hay.  It  is  a  discouraging  proposition 
to  cut  green  hay  and  have  it  rained 
on  several  times  before  it  can  be  finally 
put  into  the  barn.  There  is  no  question 
concerning  the  advantage  of  having  the 
equipment  needed  to  put  the  hay  crop 
in  the  barn  in  ten  days  rather  than  tak¬ 
ing  a  month  or  more  to  do  the  job. 

The  ideal  which  would  be  desirable 
if.  it  could  be  reached,  would  be  to  get 
the  hay  in  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  its 
high  protein  content  and  at  the  same 
time  to  harvest  the  hay  with  the  least 
possible  amount  of  labor. 

Along  with  frequent  recommen¬ 
dations  to  cut  hay  early,  the  advice 
has  been  given  that  better  hay  can  be 
made  by  putting  it  up  in  cocks  and  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  cure  rather  than  to  allow 
it  to  cure  in  the  swath.  Here  again 
the  question  of  labor  cuts  quite  a  figure. 
Bunching  up  hay  is  largely  hand  work 


which  is  slow  business.  Unless  hay  caps 
are  used  (which  by  the  way  are  rather 
expensive)  hay  must  be  spread  out  to 
dry  in  case  there  is  any  appreciable 
amount  of  rainfall. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  factors  it  is 
fairly  common  practice  to  delay  the 
start  of  haying  until  close  to  July  1, 
allow  it  to  lay  in  the  swath  until  cured 
and  then  rake  it  up  and  draw  it  into 
the  barn. 

A  Left-Handed  Rake 

Recently  a  new  method  of  making 
hay  has  been  developed  and  tried  out 
to  a  sufficient  degree  to  at  least  state 
that  it  has  great  possibilities.  This 
method  consists  of  cutting  the  hay, 
usually  in  the  morning,  and  raking  it 
up  with  a  side  delivery  rake  either  just 
as  soon  as  it  is  cut  or  within  two  or 
three  hours  while  it  is  still  green.  To 
follow  this  method  successfully  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  side  delivery  rake 
which  delivers  the  hay  at  the  left  side 
of  the  rake.  Some  of  the  older  machines 
were  right-handed  rakes  but  we  under¬ 
stand  that  practically  all  of  those  now 
manufactured  are  left-handed. 

This  left-handed  rake  follows  around 
the  field  in  the  same  direction  that  the 
mowing  machine  goes  and  puts  up  a 
light,  loose  windrow  with  most  of  the 
leaves  in  the  middle  and  most  of  the 
stems  on  the  outside.  After  the  hay  is 
well  dried  on  top,  the  rake  is  used  to 
turn  the  windrow  over  one-half,  putting 
the  dry  hay  at  the  bottom  and  the 
green  hay  at  the  top.  As  soon  as  it  is 
dry  it  is  ready  to  put  in  the  barn. 

Leaves  Are  the  Most  Valuable 

The  principal  advantage  claimed  for 
this  method  is  that  the  leaves  do  not 
become  dry  and  shatter  off  before  the 
hay  it  put  into  the  barn  or  when  it  is 
thrown  down  to  be  fed  to  the  cows.  It 
is  claimed  that  65  per  cent  of  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  alfalfa  is  in  the  leaves  and 
that  there  is  as  much  protein  in  a  ton 
of  cured  alfalfa  leaves  as  there  is  in 
2600  pounds  of  wheat  bran.  In  a  gen¬ 
eral  way  the  statement  holds  true  with 
other  hay  crops.  It  is  evident  that  any 
method  which  will  prevent  the  loss  of 
these  leaves  is  well  worth  trying,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  in  this  case  the  method  is 
a  labor-saving  method  rather  than  a 
method  which  tends  to  increase  the  cost 
of  harvesting  hay.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  this  method  works  well  early  in 
the  season.  If  the  hay  gets  wet  the 
windrow  can  be  turned  over  with  the 
rake  in  a  short  time,  and  hay  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  can  be  made  even  though 
it  may  get  wet  several  times. 

As  already  stated,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  problem  is  to  get  the  hay  in 
the  barn  with  the  least  possible  labor 
and  at  the  same  tirhe  to  get  it  in,  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  We  believe  this 
subject  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  as  to 
the  method  they  use  in  harvesting  hay. 
We  plan  to  print  a  number  of  those 
which  may  prove  of  help. 


Cutting  and  raking  hay  in  one  operation.  Drying  in  the  windrow  saves  the  leaves 
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The  Effect  of  Prices  on  Milk  Production 

Practical  Suggestions  for  Equalizing  the  Milk  Supply 


By  MORGAN  GARLOCK 


IN  June,  1924,  when  the  Dairyman’s  League 
Class  1  ($1.86  for  3%  milk  in  the  201-210 
milk  zone)  and  Class  2  prices  were  about  the 
same — and  scarcely  half  a  cent  a  quart  higher 
than  Class  3  prices  and  but  a  cent  a  quart  over 
the  Class  4  value  of  milk  made  into  butter  and 
cheese,  there  was  little  pressure  to  sell  milk  in  the 
New  York  market.  It  made  little 
difference  to  the  buyer  whether  he 
shipped  or  manufactured  his  milk. 

It  did  not  pay  .additional  producers 
or  shippers  to  produce  a  higher 
grade  of  milk  for  that  high  grade 
market.  City  dealers  requiring  ex¬ 
tra  milk  above  their  contracted  sup¬ 
plies  had  to  offer  inducements  to 
their  shippers  to  divert  milk  from 
manufactured  markets.  Temporary 
shortages  occurred  when  produc¬ 
tion  was  greatest  because  it  was 
more  profitable  to  manufacture 
rather  than  ship.  The  New  York 
farmer  received  manufacturing 
prices  for  his  milk.  The  dairy  re¬ 
gion  was  not  prosperous.  Milk 
prices  in  the  New  York  Market  were  low,  no  new 
sources  of  supply  sought  that  market,  and  there 
was  no  price  cutting. 

Prices  in  1925 

In  June,  1925,  the  Dairyman’s  League  Class  1 
price  was  $2.33  for  3  %  milk  in  the  201-210  mile 
zone.  This  price  was  about  one  cent  a  quart 
above  the  Class  2  cream  prices — about  a  cent  and 
a  quarter  above  the  Class  3  price  of  milk  for  case 
goods  and  about  two  cents  a  quart  above  the 
Class  4  value  of  milk  for  manufacture  into  butter 
and  cheese,  The  price  the  farmer  received  this 


month  was  about  the  Class  2  price  and  about  a 
cent  a  quart  over  the  value  of  milk  for  manufac¬ 
ture  into  butter  and  cheese.  The  comparatively 
high  price  of  Class  1  milk  attracted  sonfe  milk 
from  approved  manufacturing  plants  into  the 


New  York  market.  The  price  paid  the  patrons 
of  shipping  companies  induced  some  farmers 
formerly  going  to  cheese  factories  to  equip  them¬ 
selves  for  the  New  York  market.  The  farmers 
having  a  fluid  market  received  nearly  a  cent  a 
quart  more  than  in  1925.  Milk  prices  in  the  New 
York  market  were  higher  than  in  preceding  years 
thus  attracting  new  milk  into  that  market  and 
there  was  some  price  cutting. 

The  Situation  in  1927-28-29 

In  June  1926  the  Dairyman’s  League  Class  1 
price  was  $2.75  for  3%  milk  in  the  201-210  mile 


zone,  about  two  cents  a  quart  over  the  Class  2 
and  Class  3  prices  and  about  two  and  a  half  cents 
a  quart  over  the  value  of  milk  for  manufacturing 
into  butter  and  cheese.  In  June  1926  the  farmer 
received  but  little  of  the  cent  raise  in  Class  1. 

In  June  1927  and  1928  the  Class  1  price  of 
milk  was  $2.75  and  $2.70,  about  a  cent  and  a  half 
over  the  Class  2  and  Class  3  prices 
and  two  and  a  half  cents  over  the 
Class  4  prices.  The  June  1927  and 
1928  prices  to  the  farmer  were 
from  a  quarter  to  a  half  cent  higher 
than  in  1926.  The  spread  between 
Class  1  and  the  lower  classes, 
coupled  with  the  higher  prices  paid 
the  farmers  and  the  attractive 
prices  in  New  York  City  furnished 
a  real  incentive  for  milk  buyers  to 
move  a  large  percentage  of  their 
milk  in  the  New  York  market,  new 
sources  of  supply  sought  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  there  was  more  price  cut¬ 
ting  than  in  the  preceding  years. 

What  is  the  situation  in  the 
spring  of  1929?  The  League 
Class  1  price  in  May  and  June  is  $3.17  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  and  will  probably 
remain  unchanged  during  June.  This  price  is  a 
cent  a  quart  higher  than  last  year,  nearly  two 
cents  higher  than  in  June,  1925,  and  nearly  three 
cents  higher  than  in  1924  when  the  price  was 
$1.86.  The  spread  between  the  Class  1  fluid 
price  (which  represents  the  value  of  milk  in  the 
most  desirable  market  in  the  world)  and  the 
Class  2  cream  and  Class  3  condensed  and  Class  4 
butter  and  cheese  prices  is  the  greatest  it  has 
ever  been  during  the  flush.  The  retail  bottle  milk 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Encourage  Winter  Dairymen  More 

EVERY  dairyman  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  will  be  interested  in  the 
article  on  this  page.  ,It  agrees  with  the  idea  that  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  always  had,  that  the  most  practical  way  to  equalize  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  get  milk  enough  during  the  short  periods  is  to  pay  better 
prices  for  winter  milk.  In  such  equalization,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
prices  in  the  spring  should  be  less  but  rather  that  those  in  November 
should  be  more. 

More  and  more  producers  of  every  kind  of  farm  product  must  learn 
to  suit  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  products  to  what  the  market 
wants,  and  the  market  demands  a  nearly  equal  supply  of  milk  the  year 
around.  Therefore,  there  is  the  need  of  equalizing  milk  production. 

The  prices  shoidd  be  such  that  the  man  who  produces  nearly  as  much 
milk  in  November  as  he  does  in  June  will  reap  the  benefit  for  his  good 
dairy  management. 


A  Little  Trip  to  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Growing  Vegetables  in  Dixie  for  the  Yankee  Market 


NORFOLK,  Virginia,  is  only  an  over-night 
run  from  New  York  City,  but  it  ships 
cabbage  in  May,  snap  beans  in  June,  and 
spinach  in  December  and  March.  Long 
Island  sometimes  pays  as  much  as  $5  a  day  for 
labor,  but  Norfolk  pays  around  $2.  Ihe  growers 
claim  this  advantage,  however,  is 
minimized  because  the  labor  is 
not  so  good. 

A  little  trip  to  Norfolk  can  be 
made  in  very  short  order.  Easter 
is  a  good  time  as  is  May  and 
June.  One  may  drive  down  the 
Eastern  Shore  to  Cape  Charles 
and  ferry  across  to  Hampton 
roads.  Another  way  is  to  drive 
to  Baltimore  or  Washington  and 
take*  tiie'  nTght  boat,  car  and  all.  An  automobile 
is  carried. for  25c  a  100  pounds  which 
is  cheaper  than  you  can  drive.  In  this 
way  you  can  spend  a  day  or  two  amid 
summer  trucking  and  get  acquainted 
with  southern  people  with  no  more 
than  two  days  spent  on  the  j  ourney  to 
and  fro. 

Norfolk  soils  are  sandy  and  must 
be  handled  in  their  own  way.  Fer¬ 
tilizers  are  lavishly  used  and  top 
dressing  is  common.  Analyses  run 
high  in  nitrogen  and  potash  and  rela¬ 
tively  low  in  phosphorus,  often  rang¬ 
ing  around  the  1-1-1  ratio.  Growers 
commonly  cultivate  the  cabbage  deep¬ 
ly  to  keep  the  roots  broken  during 
early  growth  and  then  they  cease  stir¬ 
ring  the  soil  when  they  want  the  plants 
to  head  up. 

The  Cabbage  Crop 
Cabbage  plants  are  started  in  out¬ 
door  field  beds  in  the  fall,  and  early  in 


By  PAUL  WORK 

the  winter  they  are  set  on  the  south  side  of  fur¬ 
rows  so  that  they  will  be  ready  for  vigorous 
growth  with  the  first  warm  weather  of  spring. 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield  is  the  leading  variety  and 
the  crop  is  harvested  in  May.  Cabbage  set  out  in 
the  fall  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  run  to  seed 
in  the  spring.  Good  breeding  of  seed  stocks  is 
necessary  to  minimize  this  difficulty.  J.  C.  Miller, 
working  at  Cornell,  has  found  that  starting  plants 
too  early  in  the  fall  also  tends  to  increase  the 
trouble. 

The  barrel  was  formerly  Norfolk’s  leading 
shipping  package.  This  container  is  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  and  cabbage,  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
been  packed  chiefly  in  ioo-pound  divided  crates. 
More  recently,  half  crates  carrying  50  pounds 


have  come  into  use.  These  arc  more  easily  han¬ 
dled  and  well  adapted  for  the  grocer  who  uses 
but  a  small  amount  each  day.  In  cutting,  the 
darkies  follow  a  one-horse  cart  thru  the  field 
taking  6  or  8  rows  at  a  time.  The  cart  is  dumped 
in  the  shade  of  trees  or  in  a  shed  and  the  heads 
are  packed  butts  to  the  side  in  orderly  layers.  A 
liberal  amount  of  wrapper  leaves  is  included  to 
protect  the  heads.  The  number  per  50-pound 
crate  varies  widely,  but  30  is  usual  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season. 

Norfolk  has  long  been  famous  for  its  spinach 
crop,  but  Texas  has  far  out-stripped  it  and 
Louisiana  is  a  close  third.  Virginia  spinach  is 
grown  in  slightly  raised  beds  with  three  or  four 
rows  each.  A  special  cultivator  is  drawn  by  a 
horse  which  walks  in  the  furrow  and  which  takes 
care  of  two  beds  at  a  time.  Two  workers  are 
required,  one  handling  the  •cultivator 
for  each  bed. 

Years  ago  serious  trouble  from 
spinach  blight  or  mosaic  devel¬ 
oped.  The  Virginia  Truck  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  problem  and  finally  made  a 
cross  between  a  Manchurian  spinach 
and  the  old  Bloomsdale  which  has 
proved  resistant  to  this  disease.  It  is 
also  a  very  well  bred  spinach,  but  goes 
to  seed  very  quickly  in  the  spring. 
They  are  now  working  on  a  new 
strain  which  is  decidedly  more  long 
standing. 

Spinach  is  cut  and  basketed  in  the 
field,  trimming  off  yellow  leaves.  Tt  is 
not  ordinarily  washed,  but  at  the  barn 
or  loading  station  each  basket  is  open¬ 
ed  and  a  shovelful  representing  5  to  7 
pounds  of  ice  is  slipped  in,  about  one- 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 


Icing  Norfolk  Spinach  Before  Sending  It  To  Market 
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$1300  and  the  local  four-mill  tax  is  less  than 

$425. 

In  this  particular  town,  the  rate  of  assessment 
was  60  per  cent.  Therefore,  the  true  valuation  is 
found  by  dividing  the  assessed  valuation  by  60 
per  cent.  The  law  provides  that  a  four-mill  tax 
on  the  true  valuation  shall  be  raised  locally,  and 
that  the  State  shall  pay  all  of  the  rest  expended 
for  school  expenses  up  to  $1300.  Therefore, 
$1300  less  the  amount  raised  by  the  four-mill  tax 
gives  the  amount  of  State  aid  for  each  district. 

But  remember  that  your  district  will  only  get 
from  the  State  what  it  actually  expends,  less  the 
four-mill  tax.  For  instance,  if  district  No.  1 
spends  only  $1100  instead  of  the  full  $1300,  then 
it  will  get  only  $703.97  instead  of  the  full 
$903.97. 

Most  of  the  schools  of  the  State  will  only 
spend  from  $1100  to  $1200  this  year.  This  means 
that  if  you  do  not  get  busy  you  are  probably 
losing  an  opportunity  to  receive  from  one  to  two 
hundred  dollars  more  from  the  State  which  can 
be  spent  for  repairing  your  schoolhouse  or  adding 
new  equipment  without  a  cent  extra  of  local 
taxes. 


Correspondence  for  editorial,  advertising  or  sub¬ 
scription  departments  may  be  addressed  to  either 

10  N.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  or 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  December  3,  1927,  at 
the  Post  Office  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  under  Act  of 
March  6,  1879. 


Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance,  $1  a  year, 
three  years  for  $2,  five  years  for  §3.  Canadian  and 
foreign,  §2  a  year. 
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How  the  New  School  Law  May  Help 
Your  District 


A  MEMBER  of  the  A.  A.  staff  has  just  re¬ 
turned  after  several  days  spent  visiting  rural 
schools  and  talking  with  district  superintend¬ 
ents  and  other  rural  school  officers  and  patrons. 
We  always  make  it  a  point  to  try  to  get  our  in¬ 
formation  from  actual,  practical  conditions.  We 
Wanted  to  see  if  we  were  wrong  in  any  part  of 
our  advice  suggesting  to  school  trustees  and 
patrons  that  now  is  the  time  to  put  their  one- 
room  schoolhouse  and  equipment  into  better  con¬ 
dition  without  any  extra  local  taxation. 

We  find  that  this  advice  was  correct  in  every 
particular.  Thousands  of  one-room  schools  have 
the  opportunity  between  now  and  August  1  to 
spend  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars  for  bet¬ 
ter  equipment  or  for  painting  the  schoolhouse  at 
State  expense,  and  thousands  of  these  school- 
houses  certainly  need  this  attention. 

American  Agriculturist  has  never  been  for 
actual  consolidation  of  the  one-room  schools 
where  they  were  giving  good  service  to  the  boys 
and  girls.  But  we  are  in  favor  of  giving  country 
children  every  possible  opportunity  and  right  now 
is  the  best  chance  in  a  generation,  probably  right 
in  your  own  district,  to  make  your  school  a  better 
place  for  your  children  to  attend. 

In  the  table  given  below  you  will  see  what  our 
representative  found  about  how  the  new  school 
law  will  help  district  schools  in  one  town.  This 
is  typical  of  many  other  towns.  If  you  study  this 
table,  you  will  see  that  most  of  the  districts  in 
this  town  are  going  to  get  a  large  amount  of  pub¬ 
lic  money  from  the  State  next  year  for  this  year’s 
expenses.  What  is  the  situation  in  your  district  ? 
Here  is  the  table: 


District 

Assessed 

Valuation 

True 

Valuation 

Raised  by 
Four-mill 
Local  Tax 

1 

$  59,405 

$  99,008 

$  396.03 

3 

138,751 

231,252 

925.01 

4 

36,100 

60,167 

240.67 

5 

90,553 

150,922 

603.69 

6 

43,059 

71,765 

287.06 

7 

153,380 

255,633 

1,022.53 

9 

87,340 

145,566 

582.26 

10 

69,558 

115,930 

463.72 

State 
Aid 
$  903.97 
425.00 
1,059.33 
696.31 
1,012.94 
425.00 
717.74 
836.28 


You  will  note  that  districts  No.  3  and  No.  7 
each  get  $425.  The  new  law  provides  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  rich  a  district  is  or  how  high  its  val¬ 
uation,  it  shall  receive  at  least  $425  from  the 
State,  even  though  the  difference  between  the 


Should  Oats  and  Peas  Be  Put 
Into  Silo? 


THIS  summer  there  will  be  more  oats  and  peas 
and  other  crops  for  green  feeding  grown  than 
ever  before  in  this  section.  Dairymen  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  making  more  plans  than  ever  before  to 
keep  up  the  summer  production  of  milk  in  order 
that  there  will  be  enough  to  prevent  ,  a  shortage 
next  fall.  So  the  question  has  come  up  as  to  how 
best  to  use  this  green  feed. 

Should  the  oats  and  peas  be  run  into  the  silo, 
or  should  they  be  fed  green? 

The  Publisher  of  American  Agriculturist 
put  this  question  up  to  Professor  Warren  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  he 
answered  as  follows: 

“I  think  it  would  be  best  to  feed  as  much  as  you 
need  of  the  peas  and  oats  green  and  run  the  balance 
of  the  crop  into  the  silo  whenever  it  is  at  the  right 
stage  to  put  in.  A  single  sowing  of  oats  and  peas 
can  be  used  only  for  a  limited  number  of  days  before 
they  become  too  ripe.” 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  readers’  experience 
in  this  matter. 


Relief  From  Farm  Relief 

FRUIT  growers  of  the  Northwest  have  gone 
on  record  as  opposed  to  the  farm  relief  legis¬ 
lation  now  before  Congress.  The  Yakima 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  and  the  Skookum 
Packers’  Association,  both  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  are  opposed  to  the  farm  relief  bills.  These 
organizations  last  year  produced  23  per  cent  of 
the  entire  apple  crop  of  the  nation. 

“More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit  industry  in 
this  region  is  opposed  to  the  stabilization  plan  being 
applied  to  fruit,”  said  Harry  L.  Miller,  manager  of 
the  Skookum  Packers’  Association.  “Practically  all 
of  the  fruit  interests  of  the  Yakima,  Wenatchee  and 
Hood  River  districts,  including  every  large  coopera¬ 
tive  organization,  has  gone  on  record  as  asking  Con¬ 
gress  to  exclude  apples  and  pears  from  the  plan. 

“Our  product  is  perishable,  unlike  cotton  and 
wheat.  *  *  *  World-wide  markets  for  our  fruit  have 
been  won.  Incalculable  damage  is  bound  ’to  result 
to  this  industry  if  the  farm  relief  provisions  relating 
to  stabilization  are  put  into  effect. 

“Congress  can  legislate  a  thousand  cooperatives 
into  temporary  existence,  but  it  cannot  make  them 
succeed  even  with  the  wealth  of  the  United  States 
government  behind  them.  Too  much  credit  is  often 
as  destructive  to  economic  endeavor  as  too  little. 
Experience  and  a  trained  personnel  and  the  adoption 
of  sound  business  principles  are  as  essential  in  co¬ 
operative  marketing  as  in  corporation  systems. 

“The  existing  successful  cooperative  organizations, 
which  have  become  strong  only  as  a  result  of  long 
years  of  experience  and  painstaking  work  and  after 
many  trials  and  tribulations,  have  cause  to  watch 
the  trend  of  farm  relief  legislation  now  pending  with 
no  little  concern,  lest  we  have  another  ‘surplus’  of 
cooperatives,  so-called,  whose  uncertain  tenure  of 
life  may  prove  a  menace  to  the  great  economic  agri¬ 
cultural  movement  of  which  they  are  the  pioneers. 

“The  government  virtually  washes  its  hands  of  all 
responsibility  and  passes  the  buck  to  the  cooperative 


associations  by  giving  them  $500,000,000  with  which 
to  stabilize  the  industry.  If  they  fail,  as  probably 
they  will,  for  the  provisions  of  the  law  go  against 
established  economic  laws,  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment  will  bear  the  odium  of  that  failure.  *  *  * 

“The  ridiculous  feature  of  the  law  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  prices  shall  not  be  fixed  so  high  as  to  be 
objectionable  to  the  consumer  and  yet  high  enough 
to  return  a  profit  to  the  producer.  If  the  trouble  is 
over-production  brought  about  by  extensive  use  of 
farm  machinery,  then  to  increase  credits  on  a  whole¬ 
sale  basis  will  simply  act  to  further  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  aggravate  the  situation.  The  whole 
scheme  is  in  effect  an  attempt  to  have  the  farmer 
pull  himself  out  of  the  mire  by  his  boot  straps.” 

We  believe  the  above  are  fair  statements  not 
only  for  the  fruit  situation  but  probably  for  the 
marketing  of  most  other  farm  products,  especial¬ 
ly  for  those  produced  here  in  the  East.  We  are 
not  pessimistic  generally,  but  we  predict  if  the 
legislation  now  before  Congress  finally  passes 
and  is  put  into  effect,  it  will  be  only  a  short  time 
before  farmers  will  be  asking  relief  from  farm 
relief. 


Results  From  Lime 


SINCE  1918  studies  have  been  conducted  on 
DeKalk,  Volusia  and  Westmoreland  soils  to 
determine  the  comparative  crop  producing 
value  of  limestone,  hydrated  lime  and  ground 
burnt  lime.  Three  rates  of  application  have 
been  compared  in  a  four-year  grain  rotation  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  hay  (clover  and  timothy). 
The  following  summary  shows  some  of  the  re¬ 
sults  secured  at  the  end  of  eight  years : 

1.  Pulverized  limestone  (20-mesh),  hydrated  lime, 
and  ground  burnt  lime  have  given  similar  yields 
when  applied  to  the  soil  on  the  basis  of  equivalent 
amounts  of  lime  oxides  (CaO  and  MgO). 

2.  The  annual  net  return  per  acre  from  the  use 
of  limestone,  as  a  general  average,  has  been  $11.57 
as  compared  to  $1(1.91  for  hydrated  lime. 

3.  On  the  basis  of  the  heavy  applications  (in 
amounts  sufficient  to  correct  soil  acidity)  limestone 
has  given  an  annual  net  return  per  acre  of  $12.67 
compared  to  $12.31  for  hydrated  lime. 

4.  The  profit  from  the  investment  in  limestone, 
as  a  general  average,  has  been  576  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  to  436  per  cent  for  hydrated  lime. 

5.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  accumulated  during 
eight  years  of  field  study,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  differences  in  yields  and  annual  net  returns  de¬ 
rived  from  the  use  of  limestone  and  hydrated  lime 
are  not  significantly  different. 

The  above  statements  are  taken  from  Bulletin 
No.  213,  the  same  being  the  Fortieth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  is  little  difference  in  profits  between  the 
different  kinds  of  lime  used,  but  the  important 
point,  and  the  chief  reason  why  we  are  calling 
your  attention  to  these  lime  experiments,  is  the 
value  of  the  lime  itself  and  the  big  returns  that 
farmers  almost  always  get  from  its  use.  On 
an  acid  soil,  and  sometimes  even  on  a  soil  not 
so  acid,  for  most  crops  lime  is  certainly  magic. 
If  it  pays  to  farm  such  land  at  all,  it  generally 
pays  to  use  lime. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HERE  is  an  old  story  that  I  have  heard  a  good 
many  times ;  but  in  spite  of  its  age  it  always 
makes  me  laugh: 

Two  farmers,  noted  for  not  wasting  any 
speech,  passed  on  the  road  one  morning  going  to 
the  milk  station  and  “conversed”  as  follows: 
“Mornin’.” 

“Mornin’.” 

“My  horse  has  colic.  What  did  you  say  you 
gave  yours  ?” 

“Turpentine.” 

“Mornin’.” 

“Mornin’.” 

The  next  day  they  met  again. 

“Mornin’.” 

“Mornin’.” 

“I  gave  my  horse  turpentine  like  you  said  and 
it  died.” 

“So  did  mine.” 

“Mornin’.” 

“Mornin’.” 
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Are  Real  Citizens 


Worthy  Candidates  Can  be  Found  in  Every  Neighborhood  . 


Nominations  for  New  York 

State  Master  Farmers  in  1929 
have  been  closed  and  the  entire 
editorial  staff  of  American  agri¬ 
culturist,  during  the  next  two  or  three 
months,  will  be  busy  examining  work¬ 
sheets  sent  in  by  candidates  and  finally 
in  visiting  many  of  those  whose  work¬ 


er.  Julius  Gordon  and  the  farm  team 

sheets  show  that  they  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  Later  in  the  summer  the  Board 
of  Judges  will  select  those  who  will  be 
named  as  Master  Farmers  this  year. 

Recently  we  have  published  short  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  achievements  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Master  Farmers  who  were  hon¬ 
ored  last  year.  On  this  page  we  are 
giving  you  intimate  stories  of  a  few 
more  of  the  1928  Master  Farmers.  In 
an  early  issue  we  plan  to  tell  you  about 
the  others. 

*  *  * 

Julius  C.  Gordon, 

Lawyersville,  Schoharie  County ,  N.  Y. 

OUR  Schoharie  County  Master  Far¬ 
mer  doesn’t  run  a  one-track  business 
nor  have  a  distinct  specialty.  In  fact, 
so  he  himself  says,  the  farm  proposi¬ 
tion  is  more  like  a  railroad  switch-yard. 
He  has  a  stable  full  of  Holstein  cows 


which  produce  well  and  make  for  him 
a  substantial  and  regular  income. 

A  flock  of  Shropshire  sheep  make  a 
tidy  return  from  wool,  lambs,  Fair 
prizes  and  surplus  sales.  Mr.  Gordon 
has  kept  a  drove  of  purebred  hogs  for 
many  years,  and  has  sold  hundreds  of 
them  to  breeders  both  far  and  near. 

Honey  is  produced  in  retail  and 
wholesale  quantities  from  an  apiary 
that  has  been  a  part  of  the  business 
for  20  years.  The  “yard”  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  flock  of' hens;  and 
so  the  poultry  is  included. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  moved  from  a 
smaller  farm  to  the  good  sized  one  they 
now  occupy  a  little  over  a  decade  ago. 
It  is  the  century-old  homestead  of  Mrs. 
Gordon’s  parents.  And  now  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farm  has  been  purchased  and 


added  thereto.  These  holdings  lie  in 
the  fertile  limestone  region  of  northern 
Schoharie  County. 

The  crops  of  the  farm  include  much 
grain,  some  potatoes,  and  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Gordon  has  been  a  school  teacher 
for  about  20  years  of  his  life  and  re¬ 
signed  from  that  vocation  only  recently 
when  the  management  of  his  many 
farm  enterprises  demanded  his  whole 
time. 

He  is  an  all-round  man  on  the  farm 
and  equally  so  in  his  community;  being 
a  devoted  member  of  the  Grange,  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Church,  and  several 
cooperative  organizations. 

Mrs.  Gordon  is  actively  interested  in 
every  activity  of 
farm  and  commun¬ 
ity,  and  finds  time  to 
lend  a  hand  to  many 
enterprises  outside 
the  home. 

There  are  three 
children  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  The  older  girl, 

Ruth,  is  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  The 
other  children,  Ches¬ 
ter  and  Nellie,  are 
in  High  School.  All 
three  are  accustom¬ 
ed  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  their 
classes. 

This  Master  Far¬ 
mer  and  his  family 
are  mastering  the 
problems  of  life  by  putting  unusual 
physical  and  mental  effort  into  their 
daily  tasks. — Ray  Pollard. 

#  *  * 

Fred  DuBois, 

New  Paltz,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y, 

THE  principal  source  of  income  on 
the  DuBois  farm  in  Ulster  County 
is  milk.  The  milk  is  marketed  at  retail 
in  New  Paltz  and  this  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  taken  care  of  by  one  of  the 
older  boys.  In  addition  to  the  dairy, 
there  is  a  good  sized  flock  of  poultry 
and  an  orchard  to  add  diversity  to  the 
business. 

After  all,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  Master  Farmers 
are  engaged  in  different 
types  of  farming,  a  recital 
of  their  farm  activities  is 
rather  similar.  They  all 
follow  good  farming  meth¬ 
ods,  otherwise  they  would 
not  be  Master  Farmers.  One 
who  wishes  to  get  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  their  accom¬ 
plishments  may  do  so  by 
turning  to  a  record  of  their 
community  and  family  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  DuBois 
have  five  children.  Harold, 
the  oldest  boy,  who  is  mar¬ 
ried;  Fred,  Jr.,  Anna,  Clar¬ 
ence  and  Gerald.  As  will 
be  noted  in  the  picture, 
there  is  also  a  grandson 
who,  we  anticipate,  is  by  no 
means  the  least  important 
member  of  the  family. 

Mr.  DuBois  has  been 
Master  of  the  local  Grange' 
for  some  time,  has  been  active  in  the 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  is  on  the 
New  York  State  Council  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets. 

*  *  * 

Henry  R.  Talmage, 

Riverhead,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

THERE  are  few  activities  in  Suffolk 
County  in  any  way  connected  with 
agriculture  that  have  not  been  helped 
along  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Talmage. 
He  is  known  as  a  man  of  immense  en¬ 
ergy  and  excellent  judgment.  The 
farm,  like  most  of  them  in  that  vicin¬ 
ity,  depends  primarily  upon  two  prod¬ 
ucts,  potatoes  and  cauliflower,  for  its 
income. 

Mr.  Talmage  and  his  son,  Nat,  who 


is  a  graduate  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  are  working  two 
farms  in  partnership  and  in  addition, 
Mr.  Talmage  has  several  farms  which 
are  under  his  active  supervision.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Talmage  have  one  daughter, 
Christine,  who  is  finishing  college  this 
year. 

Although  potatoes  and  cauliflower 
are  grown  extensively,  Mr.  Talmage 
and  his  son  do  not  hesitate  to  experi¬ 
ment.  A  few  years  ago  they  became 
interested  in  growing  bulbs  for  the 
flower  market  and  have  continued  to 
experiment  along  this  line  for  several 
years. 

The  Talmage  home  is  modern  in 
every  respect  and  just  across  the  drive 
is  the  home  of  Nat, 
who  is  married  and 
has  two  children. 
Mr.  Talmage  has 
been  very  active  in 
County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  activities  and 
also  in  the  Long 
Island  Cauliflower 
Association,  which 
markets,  cooper¬ 
atively,  a  large  part 
of  the  cauliflower 
grown  in  the  county. 

H:  H*  Hi 

Fred  N.  Smith, 

Trumansburg, 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EFORE  we  went 
up  to  Mr.  Smith’s 
place,  we  stopped  at 
a  garage  and  in¬ 
quired  about  the  directions.  The  man 
gave  them  to  us  and  then  added,  “You 
are  going  to  call  on  the  best  man  in 
this  community,  the  kind  of  man  who 
believes  in  giving  a  square  deal  to 
everybody.” 

Mr.  Smith  has  reached  the  age  where 
he  has  earned  the  right  to  rest  and 
take  it  easy,  but  we  found  him  in  the 
hot  barnyard  pitching  on  manure,  and 
setting  a  good  pace  to  the  hired  man. 

Of  all  the  men  we  have  met,  this 
one’s  life  is  the  best  example  of  the 
possibilities  of  growing  well-to-do  in 
the  farm  business.  He  started  with 
little  or  nothing.  Today  he  owns  400 
acres  of  as  good  land  as  there  is  in 
New  York  State,  with  over  300  acres  of 
it  under  cultivation.  His  income  is 


chiefly  from  potatoes,  beans,  milk, 
wheat  and  hay. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  director  in  a  bank,  a 


Mr.  Fred  N.  Smith  with  his  two 
sons  and  his  grandson. 


leader  in  cooperative  enterprises,  a 
member  of  various  farm  and  fraternal 
organizations,  and  justice  of  the  peace. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  raised  and 
educated  a  family  of  five  children.  All 
of  them  have  finished  high  school  and 
several  have  gone  to  college.  That  in 
itself  is  an  answer  to  what  kind  of  par¬ 
ents  these  folks  are. 

Here  we  have  another  example  of 
people  who  may  be  old  in  years  but 
who  in  spite  of  all  the  troubles  and  dis¬ 
appointments  of  the  world  have  been 
able  to  keep  their  spirits  young  and  a 
dauntless  outlook  on  life. 

#  *  * 

Ed.  Heinaman, 

Bath,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

THE  writer  was  told  when  visiting 
Steuben  County  that  few  people  re¬ 
alized  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Heina¬ 
man  has  influenced  farming  in  his 
County.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  Farm  Bureau. 
The  office  rent  of  this  organization  was 
for  a  time,  paid  by  a  local  organization, 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


Have  Your  Favorite  Song  Or  Poem  Broadcast 

EVERY  Thursday,  at  noon,  eastern  standard  time,  there  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  over  WGY,  General  Electric  Company’s  station  at  Schenectady,  a 
series  of  readings  prepared  by  me  entitled  “Visits  with  the  Poets  of  the 
Farm  and  Home”. 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  farmers  do  not  care  for  poetry.  But  I 
know  better.  Those  who  get  something  out  of  life  besides  hard  work  are 
always  interested  in  these  higher,  finer  things  of  the  spirit. 

In  these  talks,  there  will  be  time  only  for  a  brief  glimpse  of  some  of 
the  best  farm  and  home  poems,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  enough  so  that  you 
will  make  an  effort  to  get  the  complete  volume  of  poems  from  the  library 
and  read  the  best  of  them  aloud  in  the  family  circle. 

The  management  of  WGY  informs  me  that  this  is  something  of  an 
experiment  to  see  if  farm  people  do  care  for  something  besides  straight 
farm  talks,  so  if  you  like  these  poems,  won’t  you  write  in  to  WGY  and  tell 
them  so,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  us  what  your  favorite  song  or  poem  is. 
Later,  I  shall  make  up  a  program  or  two  of  request  numbers,  that  is, 
songs  and  poems  consisting  entirely  of  your  favorites.  Those  having  the 
largest  number  of  requests  will  be  broadcast  and  will  also  be  printed  in 
American  Agriculturist,  so  be  sure  to  let  us  hear  from  you.  Remember 
that  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  either  your  favorite  song  or  your  favorite 
poem,  or  both,  if  you  perfer. 

Just  as  a  little  experiment,  I  asked  the  folks  here  in  the  A.  A.  office 
to  tell  me  what  their  favorite  songs  were,  and  I  got  what  I  think  is  a  fine 
list.  Sing  or  play  them  over  and  I  think  you  will  agree.  Here  they  are : 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song 
Carry  Me  Bach  to  Old  Virginny 
Home  Sweet  Home 

Believe  Me  of  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms 

Lead  Kindly  Light 

Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold 

Lullaby  Lane 

After  the  Ball 

Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart 
Abide  With  Me 
Auld  Lang  Syne 

Let  the  Rest  of  the  World  Go  By 
Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning 
Indian  Love  Call 
End  of  A  Perfect  Day 

E.  R.  Eastman. 
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We  Are  Here 


^Tj^ARM  Service” 
Hardware  Stores, 
the  leading  indi¬ 
vidual  stores  in  each 
rural  community,  have 
two  reasons  for  exist¬ 
ence.  One  is  to  supply 
you  with  the  highest 
quality  hardware  of  all 
kinds  on  a  price  basis  that 
will  give  you  the  utmost 
value  for  your  money. 
The  other  is  to  give  you  conscientious,  honest  help  in  the 
selection  of  the  right  kind  of  hardware  to  exactly 
fit  your  needs.  This  personal  service,  which  costs  you 
nothing,  is  the  biggest  money-saver  and  time-saver 
that  you  could  get  at  any  price.  Why  not  make  greater 
Use  of  it? 


don't  let  the  flies  get  a  start.  Come 
to  us  for  sprayers  and  good  fly  dopes 
that  you  can  safely  use  in  the  barns 
and  in  the  house.  Kill  the  flies  now  and  enjoy  a 
greater  summer  comfort. 


Look  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


twee 
Hardware 
Stores 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  persona!  help . 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases® 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  50  YEARS 

Destroys  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  Army  Worm 
Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees 
and  Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at 
popular  prices.  Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and 
Blights,  etc.  to 

Hammond’s  Paint  and  Slug  Shot  Works  Beacon,  New  York 


an  EXTRA 

truckload  of 
POTATOES 


Mr.  C.  S.  Newcomer,  of  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
got  an  extra  truckload  of  potatoes  (seventy 
bushels)  fromjone  acre'sprayed  with  PYROX. 
This  seventy  bushel  EXTRA  YIELD 
amounted  to  a  22  %  increase  over  h  is  yield  from 
potatoes  sprayed  with  a  home-made  mixture. 

PYROX,  the  scientifically  prepared  plant 
spray  does  three  things  at  once.  That  Is 
why  It  Is  so  economical,  and  helps  produce 
bigger  and  better  crops.  PYROX  kills  bugs, 
prevents  the  development  of  blight  and 
disease,  and  stimulates  plant  growth.  Does 
away  with  the  costly  labor  of  home-made 
spray  mixtures,  and  eliminates  the  danger 
of  Improperly  mixed  chemicals.  Safe  and 
easy  to  use.  Will  not  wash  off.  Does  not 
dog  sprayer  nozzle.  Use  PYROX  this  year 
for  BIGGER’  PROFITS.  Now  priced  lowest 
In  30  years’  successful  use.  Write  us  or  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  new  Spray  Guide — free. 
Bowker  Chemical  Company,  419  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


f  AITI  IET  OWFR  and  Cabbage  Plants.  Pedigreed 
Seed  Selected  Plants.  Disease 
free.  Safe  delivery.  See  classified  column  for  varieties 

and  prices.  F.  W,  Rochelle  &  Sons,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


Walter  A.  Wood 


Mowers 
and  Parts 

Strong,  sturdy  con¬ 
struction  for  rough 
Eastern  meadows. 
Cutter  bar  follows 
ground  contour. 


< 

TRADE 


WOOD 


> 

MARH 


ADRIANCE-PLATT  REPAIRS 

If  you  have  Adriance-Platt  Machines  you  can 
get  authentic  parts  that  will  fit  properly  and 
give  as  good  service  as  the  original  ones. 


Bateman  Brothers,  Inc. 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Supplying  Every  Need  in  Farm  Equipment 


BINDER  TWINE 

as  low  as  10c  per  pound  in  quantities. 
Best  quality  guaranteed.  Farmer  Agents 
Wanted.  Write  for  circular  and  sample. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  85,  Melrose,  Ohio 
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A.  A  is  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk 

Busy  Days 


C.  Barritt 


rHE  weather,  di¬ 
rector  of  farmers’ 
productive  destinies,  gave  us  something 
new  during  the  last  week  in  May,— a 
whole  dry  week 
without  rain  and 
plenty  of  heat. 
Warm,  bright,  beau¬ 
tiful  days  helped  to 
finish  up  the  pollina¬ 
tion  period  in  fine 
shape.  It  came  a 
little  too  late  for 
most  varieties,  but 
should  help  the  late 
ones  to  set  better. 
Temperatures  went 
almost  to  record 
points  for  May — 90° 
to  92°.  But  now  on 
the  second  day  of 
June  we  are  back  again  to  50°  and  cold 
north  winds. 

At  last  spring  grain  is  in  the  ground. 
A  good  many  fields  were  sown  after 
Memorial  Day — too  late  for  a  good 
crop.  The  early  sown  fields  are  up  and 
away  to  a  good  start.  Not  much  plow¬ 
ing  for  corn,  beans  and  cabbage  has 
been  done  yet  and  I  have  heard  of  no 
planting  in  the  Lake  Ontario  belt,  al¬ 
though  I  know  of  fields  farther  south 
in  western  New  York  planted  to  pota¬ 
toes  and  beans  already.  We  have  all 
our  spring  plowing  done  and  hope  to 
plant  a  field  of  beans  this  week. 

During  the  past  week  the  calyx  or 
after-the-petals-fall  spray  has  been  ap¬ 
plied.  Most  growers  who  spray  regu¬ 
larly  have  finished  although  some  will 
require  a  day  or  two  longer.  I  think 
it  has  been  more  generally  applied  than 
the  pre-blossom  sprays.  The  bloom  has 
hen  very  heavy  throughout  the  region 
— probably  80  to  90  per  cent  of  a  full 
bloom.  But  there  are  quite  a  percent¬ 
age  of  Baldwins — I  estimate  25  or  30 
per  cent  of  the  trees  in  my  own  or¬ 
chard — which  did  not  bloom.  Kings 
also  bloomed  lightly — 40  to  50  per  cent. 

Of  course,  it  is  too  early  yet  to  fore¬ 
cast  a  crop.  Already  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  failure  of  many  blossoms, 
especially  of  early  varieties  to  set. 
Twenty-Ounce  appears  to  be  one  of 
these.  In  general,  the  later  blooming 
varieties  should  set  better  than  the 
early  softs  because  temperatures  were 
higher  and  there  was  more  sunshine. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  the  extent 
of  frost  injury.  There  were  several 
white  frosts  during  the  early  part  of 
the  blossom  period  with  temperatures 
close  to  32°.  This  may  have  destroyed 
some  fruits  outright.  Others  may  have 
been  so  injured  that  they  will  fall  later 
or  develop  imperfect  one-sided  fruits. 
Some  frost  curled  and  burned  leaves 
are  apparent.  There  is  every  reason  to 
expect  a  good  crop  of  fruit  in  western 
New  York  this  year,  however. 

There  will  he  a  real  problem  to  mar- 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


ket  fruit  at  a  profit 
this  fall.  I  have 
seen  no  reports  from  the  Northwest  as 
yet  but  a  reliable  report  from  Virginia 
puts  that  state’s  crop  at  70  to  80  per 
cent  of  last  year  or  about  3,000,000 
barrels.  Early  varieties  are  reported 
as  heavy.  Winesaps  and  Staymens 
lighter,  and  Yorks  good.  Quality  will 
count  more  than  ever.  If  buyers  will 
only  discount  poor  quality  still  more 
that  formerly,  it  will  help  to  raise  our 
standards  and  to  eliminate  the  un¬ 
necessary  surplus. 

School  Will  Soon  Be  Finished 

These  are  the  last  of  school  days  for 
the  year.  They  are  busy  ones.  Either 
the  courses  are  harder  and  heavier,  or 
extra  curricula  activities  have  multi¬ 
plied,  for  the  children  seldom  seem  to 
have  any  time  to  work  at  home  or  do 
anything  else.  Unless  my  memory  fails 
me,  boys  and  girls  of  other  generations 
used  to  help  a  lot  with  the  work  at 
home  before  and  after  school  and  on 
Saturdays.  Now  the  school  work,  mu¬ 
sic,  outside  activities  such  as  scouting, 
baseball  and  tennis  absorb  the  whole 
time  and  energy  of  the  children.  Is  it 
better  this  way?  They  think  they  are 
having  a  better  time.  What  will  the 
result  he?  But  times  have  changed. 
New  situations  demand  new  methods 
and  activities.  Few  of  us  realize  how 
the  automobile  and  good  roads  with 
their  possibilities  for  quick  and  easy 
transportation  have  speeded  up  our 
lives,  introduced  new  possibilities  and 
changed  the  whole  situation.  The  farms 
will  be — are  being — adjusted  to  meet 
these  new  problems.  And,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  many  ways,  they  are  being 
adjusted  to  city  and  small  town  stand¬ 
ards  and  ways.  We  are  losing  our  dis¬ 
tinctly  rural  outlook.— Hilton,  N.  Y., 
June  2,  1929. 


Predicting  Ripening  Dates 
For  Peaches 

PROFESSOR  M.  A.  BLAKE  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  College,  has  done 
some  interesting  work  on  predicting 
the  ripening  dates  of  Elberta  peaches. 
Prof.  Blake  states  that  when  Elbertas 
bloom  about  April  18  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  it  will  he  from  135  to  145  days 
until  they  are  ripe,  hut  where  the 
blooming  period  is  delayed  until  about 
May  1st  the  bulk  of  the  harvest  will 
occur  from  the  130th  to  the  135th  day 
after  blossoming. 

Trees  that  set  only  a  few  fruits  ripen 
earlier  than  those  set  heavily.  Cool 
weather  at  time  of  maturity  slows  the 
ripening  process.  The  fertilizer  used 
also  has  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
date  of  ripening. 


The  chain  store  ruins  another  independent  retailer.—  Life. 
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The  Effect  of  Prices  on  Milk  Production 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


price  of  milk  at  16  cents  a  quart  and  12 
cents  a  quart  for  loose  milk  in  the  New 
York  City  stores  furnish  an  attractive 
market  for  approved  manufacturing 
plants  and  new  sources  of  supply.  The 
farmer  who  is  approved  for  New  York 
City  in  May  and  June  of  this  year  will 
receive  the  most  he  has  ever  received 
except  in  war  times  and  this  of  itself 
will  attract  rhore  producers  into  that 
market.  The  pressure  on  the  part  of 
the  milk  buyer  to  sell  as  much  fluid 
milk  as  possible  will  be  the  greatest  it 
has  ever  been. 

Market  Is  Healthy  Now 

The  combination  of  a  greater  spread 
between  the  fluid  and  manufactured 
markets,  greater  profits  on  milk  divert¬ 
ed  from  manufacturing  to  fluid  mar¬ 
kets,  greater  losses  to  the  fluid  milk 
dealer  on  manufactured  surplus,  higher 
prices  in  New  York  City  and  higher 
prices  paid  the  farmer  will  inevitably 
attract  new  milk  to  that  market  and 
some  price  cutting  will  result.  The 
mere  existence  of  price  cutting  is  proof 
that  the  New  York  price  is  attracting 
milk  from  lower  priced  markets.  It 
indicates  a  desirable  market  and  fair 
prices  in  that  market. 

Any  milk  buyer  who  has  a  valuable 
business  requires  a  steady  daily  supply 
of  milk  throughout  the  year  and  will 
pay  during  the  flush  a  substantial 
premium  over  the  value  of  milk  for 
manufacturing  to  one  who  will  supply 
him  the  year  round.  Few  are  tempted 
to  buy  cheap  surplus  milk  for  a  few 
months  in  the  flush  and  gamble  with 
their  businesses  during  the  shortage. 
Some  surplus  is  sold  cheap  but  it  is 
generally  sold  by  shippers  who  have 
poor  facilities  for  manufacturing  and 
who  ship  it  to  New  York  City  for  about 
manufactured  or  cream  prices  to  deal¬ 
ers  having  better  Class  2  and  Class  3 
markets  who  have  plants  of  their  own, 
in  which  they  make  up  a  correspond¬ 
ing  amount  of  milk.  In  effect  this 
means  that  one  plant  trades  its  milk 
for  about  the  value  of  a  same  amount 
of  milk  manufactured  or  made  into 
cream  at  another  dealer’s  plant,  who 
ships  a  corresponding  amount  less  from 
his  own.  plants.  A  large  part  of  what 
might  be  termed  price  cutting  is  done 
in  this  way.  The  novice  who  endeavors 
to  sell  surplus  milk  or  cream  to  an  es¬ 
tablished  dealer  will  be  surprised  at  his 
reluctance  to  give  up  a  dependable  year 
round  source  of  supply  to  take  advant¬ 


age  of  the  price  cutting  on  a  few 
months  cheap  milk  or  cream. 

A  dealer  having  a  large  surplus  dur¬ 
ing  the  flush  will  gladly  expand  his 
business  with  his  cheap  flush  milk,  if 
he  knows  where  he  can  get  additional 
new  supplies  to  care  for  his  extra  trade 
when  the  seasonal  shortage  comes.  It 
is  exceedingly  profitable  to  buy  cheap 
flush  milk,  and  when  fall  comes  open 
up  new  cheap  sources  of  supply  from 
farmers  who  have  had  only  manufac¬ 
turing  markets.  Where  this  is  possible 
dealers  can  be  readily  induced  to  buy 
surplus  milk  at  cut  prices. 

Price  cutting  is  the  growing  pains 
of  a  healthy  market.  Its  existence  in¬ 
dicates  new  supplies  seeking  a  better 
market.  Its  extent  indicates  high  prices 
and  an  irregular,  unequalized  supply. 
The  better  that  market  the  more  it  will 
attract  new  milk.  The  more  serious  the 
seasonal  shortage  the  easier  it  will  be 
for  new  supplies  to  share  that  market. 

Steps  to  Protect  Market 

What  must  the  New  York  Dairyman 
do  to  protect  and  hold  his  markets  if 
the  existence  of  price  cutting  indicates 
new  supplies  seeking  a  share  in  his 
markets  ? 

(1)  He  must  be  able  to  produce  milk 
profiitably  at  the  price  his  market  pays 
and  this  price  must  not  be  high  enough 
to  attract  new  cheap  supplies  which 
are  not  needed  prematurely  into  his 
market. 

(2)  He  must  furnish  an  adequate 
milk  supply  to  his  markets  at  all  times. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  Price  and  Milk  Sup¬ 
ply;  or  is  it  a  matter  of  Milk  Supply 
and  Price;  or  is  it  a  matter  of  Milk 
Supply  and  Price  and  Price  and  Milk 
Supply?  In  other  words,  which  comes 
first,  the  hen  or  the  egg — Price  or  Milk 
Supply?  Or  should  both  come  first? 

The  farmer  will  at  once  say,  “Price 
and  milk  supply— pay  us  the  price  and 
we  will  give  you  the  milk  supply.”  And 
by  milk  supply  he  means  milk.  He 
thinks  of  his  milk  merely  as  a  com¬ 
modity  he  takes  to  his  milk  plant,  not 
as  a  part  of  a  continuous  series  of  de¬ 
liveries  needed  to  satisfy  a  steady  daily 
demand  which  can  only  be  cared  for  by 
a  regular  steady  milk  supply.  Milk  is 
one  thing — a  milk  supply  is  milk  plus 
regularity  of  production,  uniformity  of 
quality,  so  dependable  that  a  dealer  can 

( Continued  on  Page  9) 
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JOHN  JONES  must 
get  a  profit  in 
greater  health  and 
increased  enjoyment 
from  the  eggs,  poul¬ 
try,  milk  and  beef  he 
consumes. 

You  must  get  a 
profit  from  the  products  you 
supply  to  him.  The  fowl  and 
cattle  you  keep  must  get  a 
profit  from  the  feed  they  eat. 
The  dealer  must  get  a  profit 
from  the  feed  he  sells.  The  rail¬ 
roads  must  get  a  profit  from 
the  feed  they  haul.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  must  get  a  profit  from 
the  feed  he  mixes — and  he 
must  mix  and  price  his  feed  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  give 
profit  to  everybody,  right  back 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  feed  manufacturer’s 
laboratory  creates  the  formula. 
His  experimental  farms  test  it. 
The  mill  transmutes  it  into 


a  commercial  feed, 
packed  for  shipment. 
Then  the  costs  are 
established.  But  the 
profit  is  the  essential 
point — if  the  feed 
can  show  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  to  every¬ 
body,  the  cost  does  not  matter. 

It  is  on  the  experimental 
farms  that  the  profits  of  Park 
and  Pollard  feeds  are  really 
provenA  There  the  feeds  are 
tested  in  terms  of  eggs  and 
milk.  If  the  feed  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
yield  the  farmer  more  than 
he  would  ordinarily  expect,  it 
can  be  considered  a  success. 
And  it  must  be  proven  capable 
of  earning  greater  profits  or 
it  will  not  be  offered  to  the 
farmer.  For  if  he  benefits  every¬ 
body  shares — the  ultimate 
consumer,  the  dealer  and  The 
Park  and  Pollard  Company. 


If  everybody 
doesn’t  get 
a  profit, 
business 
stops 


GH}ark&PoHard  & 

Boston,  Mass. — Buffalo,  N  Y. 


Boy  Farmer  Sells  Cow  for  $2800.— Seven  years  ago  young  Gail  Heifner 
bought  a  Guernsey  cow  with  a  calf  by  her  side  for  $600; — he  raised  the 
calf  put  3  official  records  on  her,  started  her  on  a  4th  then  sold  her  for 
$2800  at  the  National  Guernsey  sale.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  Gail  went 
into  partnership  with  his  father  and  the  two  have  built  up  a  herd  of 
seventy  good  Guernseys  on  their  farm  at  Sullivan,  Ohio.  The  $2800  cow, 
Ruby  of  Cedar  Lane,  is  just  completing  a  record  of  more  than  16,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  800  pounds  of  butterfat  in  Class  A  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  advanced  register.  As  a  senior  four  year  old  she 
made  8359.8  pounds  of  milk  and  431.1  pounds  of  butterfat  in  ten  months 
on  twice  a  day  milking;  as  a  two  year  old  she  produced  8232.7  pounds 
of  milk  and  419.1  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Dairy  and  Poultry  Feeds 

To  be  sure  of  profit-making  feeds — look  for  a  Park  &  Pollard  dealer 

Poultry  Feeds:  Lay  or  Bust  Dry  Mash  *  Red  Ribbon  Scratch  *  Growing  Feed  < 
Intermediate  ChickfFeed  /  P & P  Chick  Scratch  H&P Chick  Starter — Dairy  Rations: 
Overall  24%  /  Milk-Maid,  24%  *  Bet-R-Milk  20%  *  Herdhelth  16%  i  Milkade  Calf 
Meal — Other  Feeds:  P&P  Stock  Feed ''Bison  Stock  Feed 'Go-Tu-It  Pig  and  Hog  Ration 
/  Pigeon  Feed  /  P  &  P  Horse  Feed  <  Pocahontas  Table  Corn  Meal. 
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Livestock 


Breeders 


CATTLE 


CATTLE 


Fishkill  Farms 

offer  the  following 

Yearling  Bulls 


Fishkill  Colantha  Pontiac 

Born  April  14,  1928 

Fishkill  Sir  May  Beauty 

Born  April  28,  1928 


Fishkill  Pride  Hengerveld 

Born  May  23,  1928 

Fishkill  Maid  Hengerveld 

Born  June  6,  1928 


These  four  fine  specimens  of  the  Holstein  breed  are  sired  by  Fishkill 
Sir  May  Hengerveld  De  Kol.  His  sire  is  out  of  Jenny  Linn  Colantha 
(30.95  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  4  years),  she  being  a  grand-daughter  of 
that  greatest  of  all  milk  sires  Colantha  Johanna  Lad,  through  his  best 
son,  our  former  herd  sire,  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  On  his  dam’s 
side  Fishkill  Sir  May  Hengerveld  DeKol's  ancestry  is  just  as  impressive. 
His  dam  Winana  Segis  May  2nd  (27.42  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  3  years, 
11  months,  14  days),  is  a  daughter  of  a  full  brother  to  tnat  “Marvel  of 
all  Sires”  King  Segis  Pontiac  Count  whose  daughters  have  broken  over 
100  world’s  records. 

Sons  of  “Dutch”  Daughters 

The  dams  of  these  young  bulls  we  are  offering  are  all  daughters  of  the 
great  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka  mentioned  above,  making  these 
youngsters  strong  in  the  blood  of  the  greatest  of  all  milk  sires,  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad.  Read  each  individual’s  accomplishments. 

FISHKILL  PONTIAC  DE  KOL  INKA— dam  of  FISHKILL  COLAN¬ 
THA  PONTIAC,  made  record  of  over  20  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  as  a 
2  year  old  and  493.72  lbs.  butter  and  11,012.20  lbs.  milk  in  365  days 
at  the  age  of  2  years,  11  months  and  15  days. 

FISHKILL  BEAUTY  INKA  COLANTHA— dam  of  FISHKILL  SIR 
MAY  BEAUTY,  at  the  age  of  2  years,  9  months,  24  days  produced 
482.51  lbs.  of  butter  and  12,861.30  lbs.  milk  in  305  days  (Class  C). 

FISHKILL  BESSIE  PRIDE  INKA— dam  of  FISHKILL  PRIDE  HENGER¬ 
VELD,  as  a  4  year  old  made  a  record  (Class  B)  of  810.53  lbs.  butter 
and  17,707.50  lbs.  milk  in  365  days.  As  stated  above  she  is  a  Dutch 
daughter  out  of  Bessie  Pride  Polkadot  Fayne,  she  having  a  record  of 
1,079.83  lbs.  butter  in  365  days  at  the  age  of  SV2  years,  and  a  7  day 
record  of  35.10  lbs.  butter. 

DUTCHLAND  INKA  COLANTHA  MAID— dam  of  FISHKILL  MAID 
HENGERVELD  has  a  fine  list  of  daughters  including  18  over  30  lbs. 
and  2  over  1,000  lbs.  Her  dam’s  sire  is  by  a  $5,000  son  of  the  noted 
$8,000  cow  PONTIAC  RAG  APPLE. 

For  pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 

Hopewell  Junction  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


HOLjTTEINy  FOR  PROFIT  / 


More  Dollars  per  Cow  per  Year 

’The  F'nrmpr>^  C.filDl  Holsteina  are  large  and  hardy,  yield  the 
1  fie  1  anner  o  KjUdU  most  milk  an(i  butterfat.  consume  great 
quantities  of  cheap  roughages,  and  produce  big,  strong  calves  which  are 
easily  raised.  Extension  Service 

Send  for  The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

Literature  230  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  6 


NATICK  FARM 

Milking  Shorthorns 

We  are  now  offering  a  few  choice 
young  bulls,  mostly  roans. 

Prices  reasonable 

Write,  or  better  still,  come  and 
see  them. 

Frank  Dale,  Webster  Knight, 

Herdsman.  Natick,  R.  I. 

THIRTY  PURE  BRED  HOLSTEIN  COWS,  bred 
1  4 lllv  4  4  heifers,  calves,  and  bulls  for  sale. 

Philip  Lehner,  Princeton,  Wisconsin 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  AND  DORSET  RAMS 

Shipped  on  approval.  $25  to  $35  each.  No  money  re¬ 
quired.  Send  for  photographs. 

J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

CAD  CXI  C  100  young  ewes;  150  goats;  80 
1  OAL.E,  steers;  90  heef  grade  yearlings;  45 

bred  Guernsey  and  Jersey  heifers. 

W.  HUNDLEY,  B0YDT0N.  VA. 

CAR  CAT  F  •  Tw0  registered  Jersey  hull  calves, 
4  V'4V  •  five  ancj  seven  months  old,  re¬ 

spectively.  Excellent  “Sophie  Tormentor”  breeding,  good 
individuals.  Write  for  particulars 

LELAND  M.  EVERSON.  R.  2.  SPRAKERS,  N.  Y. 

Hereford  Cattle  For  Sale 

Steers,  calves,  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds.  Uniform  in  size.  Choice  quality. 
Tested  cows  and  heifers.  Many  cars. 

JOHN  CARROW,  Box  193,  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 

Quality  Herefords  heifers  &  cows; 

William  J.  Lillis,  Owner,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

FEDERAL  SUPERVISION  COWS 

FOR  SALE 

I  can  supply  your  wants,  one  or  one  hundred,  all 
dairy  breeds.  Call  me  up. 

ANGUS  J.  BEATON,  R.F.D.,  DANVILLE,  VERMONT 
TELEPHONE  DANVILLE-51 

100  HE  AO  of  tested  Canadian  Holstein 

and  Ayrshire  cows  and  heifers,  to 
freshen  in  Summer  and  Fall  months.  Pure  bred  and 
high  grade  cows  a  specialty.  HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT 
Malone,  N.  Y. 

F  OR  S  A  LE  •  Carl(?a<i  of  classy  young  shorn 
,  ,  *  Delaine  ewes  and  their  lambs, 

•"I  a  „largc  stock  fa™  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

WM.  GREGORY  MOORE,  NEFFS  MILLS,  PA. 

HEREFORDS  For  Sale 

4  loads  weaned  calves;  3  loads  short  yearlings;  2  loads 
long  yearlings;  4  loads  heifer  calves;  3  loads  springers. 
Well  bred,  the  good  kind.  Can  sort,  other  cattle,  pas¬ 
ture  flesh.  Write  or  wire. 

FLOYD  JOHNSTON,  STOCKPORT,  IOWA 

Goats 

MILK  GOATS 

At  sacrifice.  Sickness.  KEARNEY  MILK  GOAT  CO., 
0WEG0,  N.  Y, 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
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November  Milk  Production  Estimates 


DAIRYMEN  all  over  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  will  be  intensely  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  results  of  a  survey  recently 
conducted  to  determine  the  probable 
milk  production  during  the  short  period 
next  November.  Figures  were  secured 
by  the  Dairymen’s  League  for  its  own 
members,  by  the  Sheffield  Producers 
from  its  members  and  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  for 
independent  dairymen. 

Figures  secured  by  the  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers  from  70  per  cent  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  show  an  estimated  increase  in 
production  of  33  pounds  of  milk  per 
day  per  dairy  next  November  over  the 
production  secured  last  November.  The 
Dairymen’s  League  reports  from  over 
36,000  dairies,  show  an  estimated  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year’s  November  fig¬ 
ures  of  22.4  pounds  per  day  per  dairy. 
The  returns  from  independent  dairy¬ 
men  secured  by  the  New  York  State 
College,  indicate  a  probable  increase  of 
44  pcmnds  of  milk  per  day  per  dairy 
next  November  as  compared  with  last 
November. 

Estimates  May  Be  Too  Optimistic 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  many  who 
have  studied  the  situation  closely  feel 
that  these  estimates  must  he  discount¬ 
ed  because  of  over  optimism  on  the 
part  of  producers  and  incomplete  re¬ 
turns.  It  is  evident  to  anyone  who  has 
studied  the  situation  that  many  things 
can  happen  to  upset  these  predictions 
and  it  would  certainly  be  unwise  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  to  assume  that  the 
whole  problem  has  been  solved  and 
that  there  will  be  no  shortage  next  No¬ 
vember.  If,  however,  the  predictions 
as  to  the  increase  are  finally  realized,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  increased  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
market  next  fall. 

At  the  same  time,  figures  were  se¬ 
cured  on  young  stock  on  farms.  For 
every  one  hundred  producing  cows 
owned  by  Sheffield  producers,  there  are 
19  calves  under  one  year  of  age,  17 
yearlings  and  11  two-year-olds  not  yet 
producing.  For  every  one  hundred 
cows  owned  by  League  members  there 
are  over  21  calves,  about  20  yearlings 
and  approximately  15  two-year-olds. 
The  36,933  League  dairies  reporting 
have  38,881  more  calves  than  were 
raised  by  them  two  years  ago.  At  this 
writing  we  do  not  have  reports  on 
young  stock  on  farms  of  independent 
producers. 

These  figures  can  be  interpreted  in 
two  ways.  The  natural  conclusion  is 
that  if  producers  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  can  worry  through  next  No¬ 
vember  without  having  the  milk  shed 
extended  that  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  shortage  in  1930  and  for  several 
years  thereafter.  The  other  angle  is 
that  when  all  these  two-year-old  year¬ 
lings  and  calves  come  into  production 
that  we  will  not  only  be  able  to  supply 
the  metropolitan  market,  but  that 
there  will  be  an  actual  over  production 
which  may  result  in  a  decrease  in  re¬ 
turns. 

The  survey  of  Sheffield  producers  in¬ 
dicates  that  there  is  a  decided  tendency 
to  swing  over  to  fall  freshening  of 
cows.  The  following  figures  show  the 
situation  among  League  members : 

Number  of  cows 
that  have  freshened 
Months  or  will  freshen 

March,  April,  May . 165,430 

June,  July,  August .  54,140 

September,  October,  November.. 158, 156 
December,  January,  February....  88,580 


466,306 


Leaders  m  Dairy  Improve¬ 
ment  Herds 

TWO  cows  belonging  to  New  York 
State  dairy  improvement  associa¬ 
tions  were  very  close  in  the  race  for 
honors  in  butterfat  production  during 
the  month  of  March.  The  Holstein  cow 


owned  by  George  Weaver  of  Jefferson 
County  came  under  the  wire  first  with 
a  production  of  104.7  pounds  of  fat  for 
the  month.  Second  place  went  to  a  Hol¬ 
stein  owned  by  George  True  of  Mon¬ 
roe  County  with  104.2  pounds.  Third 
place  went  to  a  Holstein  owned  by  W. 
J.  Smith  &  Company  of  Madison 
County  with  a  production  of  99.3 
pounds. 

First  place  in  milk  production  went 
to  a  Holstein  owned  by  Francis  E. 
Gates  of  Madison  County  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  2604  pounds  for  the  month. 
Second  place  went  to  a  Holstein  owned 
by  C.  L.  Schenck  of  Steuben  County 
with  a  production  of  2551  pounds  and 
third  place  went  to  a  Holstein  owned 
by  N.  D.  Brown  of  Otsego  County  with 
production  of  2440  pounds. 

The  following  are  the  ten  high  herds 
for  butterfat  dairy  improvement  as¬ 
sociations  for  the  month  of  March: 

TEN  HIGH  HERDS  FOR  BUTTERFAT  FOR  THE 
MONTH  OF  MARCH  1929 


Average 

production 

Owner 

County 

Breed 

per  cow 

in  milk. 

Milk  (lbs.) 

Fat  (lbs.) 

Geo.  L.  Trtie.... 

..Monroe 

H.F. 

1563 

69.7 

A.  J.  Williams.-Otsego 

H.F. 

1807 

57.8 

R.  B.  Dodds . 

..Clinton 

Ayr. 

1420 

53.7 

A.  J.  Harper .... 

..Chautauqua 

H.F. 

1524 

53.0 

A.  T.  Personius.. Cayuga 

H.F. 

I486 

52.5 

Geo.  Weaver . 

Jefferson 

H.F. 

1406 

52.1 

A.  Murphy . 

..Steuben 

H.F. 

1644 

50.6 

W.  W.  Fortune.. Essex 

H.F. 

1374 

49.9 

C.  M.  Randall.. 

..St.  Lawrence 

H.F. 

1515 

48.5 

J.  H.  Shaw . 

..Wyoming 

G.H. 

1257 

48.3 

Master  Farmers  Are  Real 
Citizens 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
following  which  the  bills  were  person¬ 
ally  paid  by  Mr.  Heinaman  for  several 
years. 

From  a  business  angle,  the  principal 
income  from  the  farm  comes  from  a 
herd  of  pure'nred  Holstein  cattle,  al- 


Mr.  Ed.  Heinaman 

though  there  are  some  cash  sales  of 
wheat  and  beans  and  a  medium-sized 
farm  poultry  flock. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Heinaman,  who  is  nearing  his  72nd 
birthday,  is  active  on  his  farm  every 
day.  He  believes  in  building  for  per¬ 
manency.  A  few  years  ago  when  he 
needed  new  silos,  two  tile  silos  were 
constructed,  although  many  people 
would  have  felt  that  silos  of  a  cheaper 
construction  would  have  lasted  for 
years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heinaman  have  one 
daughter  who  has  made  a  name  for 
herself  as  a  trained  nurse. 


Pasture  improvement  is  an  important 
question  with  many  Pennsylvania  dairy¬ 
men.  Fifty-one  Wyoming  county  farm¬ 
ers  attended  a  recent  meeting  for  the 
discussion  of  this  important  subject. 
These  men  prefer  to  have  blue  grass 
instead  of  weeds  in  their  pastures. 
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'THE  pulsator  of  the  Universal  Milker 
(the  heart  of  any  milking  machine) 
is  guaranteed  for  life.  That’s  how  de¬ 
pendable  the  Universal  is — and  how  sol¬ 
idly  we  stand  back  of  it! 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

The  UNIVERSAL  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  AA  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

Eastern  Factory  Branch,  125  E.  Franklin  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MILKS  LIKE 


Two  Types: 
Double  and 
single  units. 


alternates¬ 
like  milking 
by  hand  - . . 


-THE  CALF 


Fills  Your  Silo 

Grinds  Your  Feed 


Converted  in  30  min¬ 
utes  from  Ensilage 
Cutter  of  true  Bliz¬ 
zard  economy  and 

thoroughness  to  Ham¬ 
mer-Mill  that  requires 
lower  power  and  speed. 


Blizzard 

Hammer  Type 

Cutter  Mill 


Roughage  is  cut  into  3/16  inch  lengths  before 
ground.  This  and  the  larger  cylinder  used  results 
in  an  amazing  volume  of  work.  Roughage  and 
grain  are  ground  and  mixed  in  one  operation 
(see  picture).  A  really  wonderful  machine  with 
far  greater  capacity  than 
other  hammer  -  mills. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

The  Jos.  Dick  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  85 

Canton  .  * .  Ohio 


We  continue  to 
make  the  old-reli¬ 
able  Blizzard  En¬ 
silage  Cutter.  Cat¬ 
alog  on  request. 


THE 


UNADILLA 

is  the  most 
practical  silo 


It  represents  the  high¬ 
est  development  in 
wood  stave  silos.  Cures 
and  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  Provides  great¬ 
est  safety  and  conve¬ 
nience  in  use.  Gives 
owners  largest  return 
on  their  money. 

Sendforfreecatalogandask 
about  discounts  for  cash  and 
early  orders. Time  p  aym  ent  s 
if  wanted.  Also  makers  of 
tubs,  tanks,  vats. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


MORE  MILK 
With  a  Ross  SILO 


A.  h.  Haecker,  an  authority  on  silos,  states 
that  clean,  sweet  ensilage  Increases  milk  yield, 
averaging  150  gallons  a  year  per  cow.  A  Ross 
Silo  soon  pays  for  itself.  Convincing  booklet 
free,  “Users’  Own  Words” — Write 
for  i't  and  our  special  offer. 

ROSS  &usn„  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Established  1850 )  750  Warder  St. 

Check  items  wanted. 


Silos 

Cutters 


Mills  ■ 
Cribs  ■ 


Hog  Houses 


Brooder  Houses 


The  Effect  of  Prices  on  Milk 
Production 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

contract  to  sell  or  use  that  milk  over  a 
period  of  months. 

A  milk  buyer  will  say  “Milk  supply 
comes  first.  Guarantee  us  the  milk 
supply  and  we  will  be  able  to  pay  you 
the  price.”  And  when  he  speaks  of 
milk  supply  he  means  supply.  He 
thinks  of  the  trade  which  he  must  sup¬ 
ply  every  day  in  the  year.  He  knows 
how  readily  that  trade  will  be  lost  if 
for  one  or  two  days  he  is  unable  to 
serve  it.  And  his  business — worth 
thousands  of  '  dollars  — -  can  become 
valueless  if  he  loses  his  customers  to 
those  dealers  who  have  a  regular  de¬ 
pendable  milk  supply.  He  is  buying 
regularity  and  uniformity  of  supply 
plus  milk. 

Price  or  Milk — Milk  or  Price? 

What  is  MILK  supply  to  the  farmer 
is  milk  SUPPLY  to  the  dealer.  A 
MILK  SUPPLY  is  always  worth  more 
than  the  same  amount  of  MILK. 

Instead  of  thinking  in  terms  of  milk 
the  producer  should  think  in  terms  of 
milk  supply.  He  should  realize  that 
equalized  production  throughout  the 
year  adds  to  the  value  of  his  milk  and 
that  what  the  dealer  must  have  and 
can  pay  a  premium  on  is  an  equalized 
year  round  milk  supply.  Price  and 
equalized  milk  supply  are  closely  re¬ 
lated.  The  buyer  will  pay  a  higher 
price  for  an  equalized  milk  supply  and 
the  equalized  milk  supply  will  always 
bring  a  higher  price. 

H*  H*  H* 

If  the  New  York  dairyman  is  to  ade¬ 
quately  serve  his  year  round  markets 
and  prevent  the  unnecessary  extension 
of  the  milk  shed,  he  must  increase  his 
fall  production  and  equalize  his  year 
production. 

Present  sources  can  adequately  sup¬ 
ply  the  Metropolitan  market  during  the 
flush  for  years  to  come.  The  milk  shed 
will  inevitably  he  extended  when  short¬ 
age  threatens. 

The  present  policy  of  paying  all  a 
plant’s  patrons  or  an  organization’s 
patrons  the  same  price  for  the  same 
grade  of  milk  at  the  same  point  of  de¬ 
livery,  tends  to  stimulate  flush  produc¬ 
tion  unless  it  is  understood  and  agreed 
well  in  advance  that  a  low  price  will  be 
paid  during  the  flush  and  a  higher  price 
to  stimuate  fall  production  will  he  paid 
later  on.  Otherwise,  in  the  absence  of 
a  real  obligation  or  incentive  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  agreed  amount  or  percentage 
later  on  the  producer  may  he  tempted 
to  produce  the  largest  percentage  of 
his  milk  when  the  price  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  most  profitable  for  him  to  do  so, 
to  his  ultimate  disadvantage. 

The  more  nearly  a  milk  supply  ap¬ 
proximates  the  fluid  milk  market’s  sea¬ 
sonal  demands  the  more  valuable  that 
supply  is,  and  the  higher  price  it  will 
bring  in  the  market.  This  is  true 
whether  it  be  the  output  of  a  single 
dairy,  a  single  shipping  plant,  or  a 
group  of  plants. 

A  Bonus  for  Winter  Milk 

Paying  a  bonus  or  premium  for 
equalized  year  round  production,  thus 
giving  a  producer  a  share  in  the  higher 
class  markets,  in  proportion  to  his 
value  in  those  markets,  and  giving 
those  who  find  it  most  profitable  to 
produce  surplus  milk  a  larger  share  of 
the  surplus  markets,  furnishes  a  direct 
incentive  for  equalized  production.  It 
is  just  as  practical  to  pay  a  differential 
based  on  equalized  production  as  it  is 
to  pay  one  based  on  butter  fat,  freight 
rates,  bacteria  count  or  proximity  to 
local  markets.  Producer  organizations 
which  have  adopted  such  plans  have 
generally  found  them  effective  and  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

Hi  H* 

Equalized  production  will  result  in: 

A.  Production  of  a  larger  percentage 
of  milk  in  fall  and  winter,  thus  reliev¬ 
ing  the  shortage  and  rendering  un¬ 
necessary  the  premature  extension  of 
the  milk  shed. 

B.  More  economical  handling  of  milk 
in  plants  enabling  them  to  operate  at  a 
more  uniform  capacity,  and  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  surplus  lessen  the  loss  on  that 
surplus. 

C.  Enabling  the  milk  buyer — or  far- 


CANADA 

the  new  Homeland 

Canada  offers  the  man  with  a  family  the 
best  means  'of  starting  his  sons  out  for 
themselves.  With  the  finest  farm  land 
priced  at  $15  to  $25  an  acre,  close  to  rail¬ 
ways  and  all  community  conveniences,  the 
purchase  of  a  farm  or  two  for  “  the  boys  ” 
is  not  out  of  reach.  If  capital  is  limited, 
free  government  homesteads  may  be  taken 
further  back. 

Smaller  Capital  Needed — 
Larger  Results  Assured 

Farmers  with  even  a  little  capital  may 
settle  and  quickly  increase  their  assets  in 
any  branch  of  farming  in  Canada.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  low  freight  rates — 
controlled  by  the  Canadian  Government — 
high  average  yields,  good  market  facilities 
and  low  taxes.  For  the  family  man  there 
are  free  schools,  churches,  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  a  highly  developed  community 
life.  Nearby  towns  have  up-to-date  stores, 
shops,  theaters  and  hospitals. 
Opportunities  in  Canada  are  at  present 
abundant,  but  population  is  flowing  in,  de¬ 
velopment  is  proceeding,  and  those  who 
start  first  go  furthest.  If  the  low  cost  of  fer¬ 
tile  virgin  soil  with  all  the  advantages  of 
well  established  communities  appeals  to 
you  write  at  once  to  the  Canadian 


Government  Information 
Bureau  for  free  descriptive 
booklet  and  full  information. 


Write  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  Agent,  c/o  Dept.  C-47, 
as  listed  below. 


C.  E.  S.  Smith, 

38NiagaraSt.,  Buffalo, N.Y. 


CANADA 

The  land  of  Opportunity 


gtA 


^  -r0<iaY  Bureau’  ’ot>Ove  Op90t" 

. . 

tu^ue  .  . 

t**016 . 


mer  organization — by  selling  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  year’s  output  in  the 
highest  priced  markets,  to  receive  a 
higher  average  price,  and  because  of 
the  decreased  cost  of  operation  through 
equalized  production — to  pay  a  higher 
average  price  to  the  producer. 

Each  producer’s  share  in  the  spring 
and  summer  Class  1  market  is  about 
115%  of  his  November  production.  He 
should  share  in  that  market  to  about 
that  extent  and  be  paid  on  a  Class  2,  3 
or  4  basis  for  the  surplus.  Such  a  plan 
for  allocating  the  surplus  would  tend  to 
minimize  it  by  equalizing  production; 
would  make  the  present  multiple  price 
plan  more  beneficial  to  the  market  milk 
producers;  and  would  compensate  those 
who  add  to  their  milk  that  intangible 
yet  substantial  value  which  comes  from 
equalized  year  round  production. 


The  Effect  of  Tuberculin  on 
Milk  Production 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  the  ( 
TB  test  has  no  effect  on  milk  production. 
Is  there  any  proof  of  these  statements? 

THE  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
made  experimental  tests  several 
years  ago  and  report  that  tuberculin 
tests  did  not  influence  milk  production. 


It  is  EASY 

to  produce 

CLEAN  MILK” 


Double 

Unit 


“  In  1925  we  installed  a  Burrell 
Milker.  It  is  easy  to  produce  clean 
milk  and  requires  but  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Because  the  teat  cup  has  no 
inflation,  it  is  easier  to  clean  and 
cheaper  to  care  for.  It  has  never 
been  necessary  to  have  a  man  here 
to  fix  it.”— Earl  M.  Willis, 
Assistant  Superintendent, 
Oswego  Co.  Home  Dairy, 
Mexico,  New  York. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 
Send  for  Catalog 
I  Cherry- Burrell  Corporation 
Single  /  27  Albany  St. 

Unit  /  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


WANTED 


Silage  for  the  Herd  Sire 

Is  there  any  basis  for  the  idea  that 
silage  should  not  be  given  to  the  herd 
sire? 

HERE  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
silage  is  harmful  but  it  is  generally 
recommended  that  a  hull  should  not 
get  over  12  to  15  pounds  of  silage  a 
day. 


OLD  ADDRESS 

When  sending  in  change  of 
address  on  your  subscription 
please  give  the  old  address 
as  well  as  the  new. 

This  insures  prompt  change. 


r660)  10 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


American  Agriculturist,  June  15,  1929 


Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  June  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 
the  basis  of  3%. 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

Dairymwfi 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk... 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

1.95 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

3B  Cond.  Milk.. 

2.16 

Soft  Cheese.. 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

2.41 

Hard  Cheese 

2.20 

1.95 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 

cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  June  1928  was 

52.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  Holding  Steady 

CREAMERY  June  5,  May  28,  Last 

SALTED  1929  1929  year 

Higher  than  extra....  43%-44  43%-44  44%. 45 

Extra  (92sc) .  43  -  43  -  43% -44 

?4’91  *core .  39  -423/4  39  -42%  43  -43'/, 

Lower  Grades .  38  -38%  38  -38'/*  39  -39% 

The  butter  market  has  been  an  ex¬ 
tremely  firm  one  during  the  past  week. 
Operators  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
position  of  the  market  that  there  is 
strong  opposition  to  any  talk  of  price 
changes.  Active  trading  is  keeping 
floors  well  cleared  for  this  season  of 
the  year  and  the  undertone  shows  firm¬ 
ness.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  receipts 
and  prospects  for  heavy  production 
during  June  the  trade  as  a  whole  seems 
to  have  a  fair  degree  of  confidence  at 
present  levels.  An  abundance  of  butter 
is  going  into  consuming  channels.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  heavy  into 
storage  movement  which  brings  hold¬ 
ings  up  to  an  excess  of  10,000,000 
pounds  in  the  four  largest  cities  com¬ 
pared  with  barely  4,000,000  pounds  the 
same  time  a  year  ago,  these  figures  be¬ 


ing  for  May  31.  During  the  last  week 
of  May  receipts  brought  in  a  record  for 
the  month  of  May  which  confirms  all 
reports  regarding  the  heavy  make  of 
butter  throughout  the  country.  Ad¬ 
vices  indicate  continued  large  produc¬ 
tion,  weather  conditions  being  un¬ 

usually  favorable.  Considering  the  sta¬ 
tistical  condition  therefore  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  trade  is  satisfied  to  let 
well  enough  alone. 

Fresh  Cheese  Gains  Another 
Fraction 

STATE  June  5 

FLATS  1929 

Fresh  Fancy .  23%- 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  27%-29%  27%-29%  30  -32 

Held  Average .  »  29  -30 

The  higher  cost  of  fresh  New  York 
State  flats  arriving  of  late  has  caused 
a  slight  upward  revision  on  the  fancy 
marks  of  that  product.  At  the  higher 


feature  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  may  result  in  a  revision  of  values, 
namely,  a  light  supply  of  freight  goods. 
If  the  supplies  from  the  West  are  as 
limited  as  indications  now  appear  the 
market  will  undoubtedly  strengthen 
before  the  week  is  over. 

Once  more  we  urge  that  shippers 
hold  back  small,  scabby,  poorly  feath¬ 
ered  stock  which  is  only  depressing  to 
the  entire  market. 


May  28,  Last 

1929  Year 

23  -  24  -25% 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:30  standard  time. 


CAULIFLOWER  Cabbage  Plants.  Pedigreed 

f  c,  ,  ,  ,.  _  Seed.  Selected  Plants.  Disease 

tree.  Safe  delivery.  See  classified  column  for  varieties 
and  prices.  F.  W.  Rochelle  &  Sons,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  rBond.et>. 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant0” 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Ship 

FOWLS,  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write 
for  coops,  tags,  information  on  market 
prices,  etc.  Our  Mr.  Berman  has  satis¬ 
fied  thousands  of  shippers  for  25  years. 
Compare  our  sales  with  others 

Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inc.,  aSN.nstY 


price  the  market  is  firm  and  prices  are 
fully  supported.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
some  country  purchases  arriving  re¬ 
cently  are  costing  more  than  the  cur¬ 
rent  quotations  and  if  the  situation 
continues  we  may  see  another  frac¬ 
tional  advance  in  the  near  future. 

Old  cheese  has  been  in  a  slightly 
firmer  position  of  late  since  the  excess 
over  last  year’s  reserve  has  been  re¬ 
ducing  slowly  but  surely.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  very  little  of  New  York 
State  cheese  of  high  quality  and  long 
holding  available. 

Fancy  Nearby  Eggs  Higher 

June  5,  May  28,  Last 
NEARBY  WHITE  ..  (929  |929  Year 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras....  38  -40%  37'/, -39%  35  -37 
Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras..  371%.  36  .36%  33  -34 

Extra  Firsts .  35  ,36  34%-35  32  -32% 

f;,r*ts  . . .  33  -34%  33% -34  30% -31  % 

Undergrades  -  32  .33  32  .33  29  -30 

Pullets  . . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 

Henner*  .  36  *38%  36  .37%  34% -36 

Gathered  .  32  -35  32%-35  29%-34% 

The  more  choice  marks  of  nearby 
whites  and  the  fancier  lines  of  browns 
as  well  have  moved  to  a  new  high  level. 
As  we  stated  in  last  week’s  report  the 
hot  weather  has  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  quality  of  eggs.  Most  of  the 
offerings  show  the  effects  of  the  re¬ 
cent  hot  spell  thereby  reducing  the  of¬ 
ferings  of  strictly  choice  marks,  which 
at  this  writing  are  held  with  consider¬ 
able  firmness.  Many  lines  which  for¬ 
merly  sold  in  the  top  classifications 
have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
front  line  and  take  second  or  third 
grading.  Consequently  the  strictly 
fancy  new  laid  eggs  are  held  with  a 
great  deal  of  firmness. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Easier 


FUTURES 
(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Sept.) . 

Corn  (Sept) . . 

Oats  (Sept) . 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 
Wheat,  No.  2  Red.. 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

Oats,  No.  2 _ _ 

FEEDS 
(At  Buffalo) 

Grade  Oats . 

Spring  Bran . . . 

Hard  Bran . 

Standard  Mids . 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

Flour  Mids . 

Red  Dog . 

Wh.  Hominy . 

Yel.  Hominy . 

Corn  Meal . . 

Gluten  Feed . 

Gluten  Meal . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 


culture  and  Markets. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


June  5, 
1929 
1.11 
.89% 
.43% 


May  29, 
1929 
1.04 
■  83% 

.41 


Last 

Year 

1.46% 

1.05 

.46% 


1.31 

1.24% 

1.85 

1.04% 

.98% 

1.26% 

.56% 

.55 

.  82 

une  1, 

1929 

May  25, 

June  2, 

30.00 

33.00 

1928 

25.00 

25.50 

44.50 

26.50 

27.00 

34.00 

25.00 

25.50 

37.00 

32.00 

32.00 

38.00 

30.00 

30.00 

42.00 

34.00 

34.50 

40.50 

35.25 

37.00 

44.50 

35.25 

37.00 

43.00 

35.00 

36.50 

45.00 

38.50 

38.50 

42.00 

46.00 

46.00 

44.75 

35.00 

36.00 

58.00 

39.00 

40.00 

67.00 

41.50 

42.50 

69.00 

49.50 

49.50 

53.00 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

Y.  State 

Department 

of  Agri- 

EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
you  if  you  ship  hish  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


rpp  p  A  CrC  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
LvlVl  LAOLiJ  of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
........  _  _  Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  0L0FSKY,  68S  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N  Y 


NOTICE  TO  CREDITORS  OF  THE  FRONTIER 

DAIRY  CO.,  INC.,  TO  PRESENT  CLAIMS 

Any  person  having  a  claim  against  the  FRONTIER 
DAIRY  CO.,  INC.,  for  milk  or  cream  of  his  own 
production  sold  to  said  Frontier  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  is 
hereby  required  to  file  with  the  undersigned  commis¬ 
sioner  at  122  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y„  a  verified 
statement  of  such  claim  on  or  before  July  1,  1929. 

Dated:  Albany,  N.  Y„  May  4,  1929. 

BERNE  A.  PYRKE, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 


June  6, 

May  28, 

FOWLS 

1929 

1929 

Colored  . . 

32-34 

33-35 

Leghorn  . 

30-33 

34-35 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

30-43 

30-45 

Leghorn  . 

20-37 

20-37 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

20-30 

25-35 

DUCKS.  Nearby . 

22-26 

23-27 

GEESE  . 

16-17 

16-17 

30-50 

20-38 


22-24 


At  this  writing  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  whole  falls  short  of  last  week’s 
market.  Express  fowls  are  selling 
rather  slowly  and  occasionally  small 
lots  of  poor  Leghorns  are  forced  out 
below  quotations.  The  supply  of  ex¬ 
press  broilers  is  also  heavy  and  the  en¬ 
tire  situation  is  easier.  Of  course  there 
are  a  few  of  strictly  fancy  large  birds 
that  could  be  considered  the  “cream”, 
that  are  meeting  ready  sale  which  is 
true  of  the  market  most  any  time. 
These  few  are  frequently  bringing  a 
premium.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
a  buyers’  market  for  the  general  run  of 
the  supply.  There  is  one  redeeming 


Egg  Prices  Swing  to  Higher 
Levels  As  Peak  of  Season 
is  Over 

By  Amos  Kirby 

There  is  no  question  now  in  the  mind 
of  the  average  egg  speculator  or  dealer 
over  the  future  of  the  1929  deal.  Every¬ 
one  from  the  small  retailer  up  to  the 
buyer  of  eggs  by  the  thousands  of 
cases,  now  believes  that  the  summer 
and  fall  of  this  year  is  going  to  show 
a  higher  price  than  either  1928  or  1927. 
In  fact,  the  outlook  today  is  far  more 
rosy  than  any  season  since  1925.  Not 
only  are  egg  prices  higher  than  at  this 
time  in  the  last  four  years,  but  they  are 
g-oing  to  he  higher  during  the  next  few 
months  than  is,  usual  for  the  same  time 
of  the  year. 

In  the  mind  of  the  average  egg  deal¬ 
er,  that  thought  has  been  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  during  the  last  six  weeks  as  he 
has  witnessed  the  slowly  accumulating 
supply  of  eggs  gradually  fall  behind  the 
heavy  storage  of  1927  and  1928.  Not  in 
several  years  has  the  holdings  fallen 
below  the  light  receipts  of  May.  Here 
it  is  the  first  of  June,  the  peak  of  the 
movement  from  the  Middle  West  has 
been  passed  and  the  supplies  of  eggs 
continue  to  show  a  gradual  decline.  The 
last  week  in  May  saw  the  egg  receipts 
of  the  country  drop  behind  the  previous 
week  and  when  compared  with  the 
same  week  of  1928  it  shows  an  even 
greater  drop.  If  we  go  back  over  the 
past  three  weeks,  we  find  that  the  sup¬ 
plies  have  steadily  dropped  below  last 
year. 

The  great  cry  in  the  consuming  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  that  eggs  must  go  down 
to  twenty  cents  this  year  has  been  in 
vain.  The  American  farmer,  the 
weather  or  the  hen  herself  has  taken 
the  matter  in  hand  and  found  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  cheap  egg.  Except  in  the 
mind  of  the  speculator,  the  twenty  cent 
egg  has  proven  a  myth. 

For  once  the  speculators  have  been 
unable  to  beat  down  the  price  to  the 
level  they  thought  it  safe  to  buy  eggs 
on  which  to  recoup  last  years  heavy 
losses.  Despite  every  effort  and  the  re¬ 
ports  put  out  that  the  Middle  West 
was  going  to  have  a  late  lay,  but  a 
heavy  one,  the  market  has  refused  to 
listen  to  any  rumor  except  that  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  Instead  of  twenty 
cent  eggs,  the  farmers  of  the  Middle 
West  have  received  25  and  26  cents  per 
dozen  for  their  eggs  and  the  trade  has 
been  glad  to  get  them  at  even  those 
prices. 

Another  factor  that  has  upset  the 
dope  of  the  egg  trade  has  been  the 


heavy  consuming  demand.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  markets  have  ever  put  direct 
into  consuming  channels  as  many  eggs 
as  this  season.  There  is  hardly  a  dealer, 
if  he  were  to  give  the  real  facts  would 
not  admit  that  the  demand  has  been 
exceedingly  heavy  this  season.  Ever 
since  Easter  the  public  has  been  eating 
eggs  as  never  before.  Possibly  it  was 
late  last  winter  that  the  public  began 
to  buy  eggs.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
storage  houses  of  the  country  were  full 
of  eggs  even  as  late  as  the  first  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Then  prices  began  to  drop  and 
before  the  spring  crop  reached  market 
the  store  rooms  were  swept  bare  and 
the  market  rose  to  the  highest  levels 
in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

With  a  high  price  in  the  early  season, 
the  speculators  have  ever  since  been 
trying  to  beat  down  the  market,  but 
to  no  avail.  Despite  all  the  maneuvers 
of  the  trade,  the  hens  have  not  brought 
out  as  many  cases  of  eggs  as  was  an¬ 
ticipated  and  now  as  the  season  draws 
near  the  close,  the  trade  is  making  a 
frantic  effort  to  put  into  storage  suf¬ 
ficient  supplies  to  meet  the  demand 
that  is  going  to  exist  next  fall  and  win¬ 
ter.  We  also  have  a  much  smaller  egg 
import  this  year  and  with  the  increased 
buying  demand  for  fresh  eggs  the  out¬ 
look  is  most  promising  for  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  the  Middle  West  during  the  next 
ten  months. 

SWINE  ' 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  7-8  weeks  old . $4.75 

Berkshire  and  Chester,  7-8  weeks  old _ $4.75 

8  to  9  weeks  old . $5.00 

Also  few  Chester  Whites  6  to  7  weeks  old  $5.50,  and 
some  Jersey  Red  Duroos  7  weeks  old,  $5.50.  Sold 
C.O.D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  No  charge 
for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  land  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks  and 
then  If  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  wiU  return 
your  money. 

6-7  wks.  old,  $4.75  ea. ;  8-10  wks.  old,  $5.00  ea. 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  WiU  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

NMSHAWUN  ROAD,  WOBURN.  MASS. 

1.  o.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 

7  to  8  weeks  old.. . $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old _  5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old _ _  6.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock. 

MY  GUARANTEE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  WiU 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge 

EDWARD  BUNZEL.  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIZE  AND  QUALITY 

Large  type  Poland  China— Chester  White  Cross. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 

Also  a  few  Duroc  &  Berkshire  cross  sow  and  Barrows. 
Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $5.00 

Pigs  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6.00 

These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs.  Are  weaned 
and  will  make  large  hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship 
C.O.D.  for  your  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail 
your  orders  to 

George  Freeman,  Mgr. 

RYDERS  STOCK  FARMS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  65,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0202-M 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  0LD  ^liable 

Heavy-legged,  square-backed  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  and  Yorkshire  and  Poland  China  crossed, 
Barrows,  boars  and  sows— 8-10  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
Also,  Chester  Whites  and  Poland  China  and  Durocs 
from  registered  Boars— 7-8  weeks  old,  $7.00  each.  We 
ship  sows  and  unrelated  boars  for  breeding.  They  are 
the  kind  that  make  large  hogs.  Shipped  C.O.D.  No 
charge  for  crates.  If  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  I  will 
return  your  money.  Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

35  Waltham  Street, 

LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


ED.  COLLINS, 

Tel.  0839- R 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
WiU  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD .  $4.50 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD. . $4.75 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $6.50  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  davs 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 

Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE! 

Chester-Berkshire  Crossed — York  shire-Ches  ter  Crossed 
7  to  8  Weeks  Old  .  $4.75  each 
9  to  xo  Weeks  Old  -  $5.00  each 

All  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  WiU  ship 
pigs  C.O.D.,  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503-W 

BUY  b*b  TYPE  POLANDS.  Hogs  and  Pigs  for 
„  sale  for  breeding  purposes.  Write  for  prices. 

G.  S.  HALL,  Farmdale,  Ohio 
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Farm  News  from  New  York 


Bronx  Grocers  Boycott  Bulk  Milk-- American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Has  61st  Annual  Meeting 


ON  June  5,  following  a  conference 
between  wholesale  milk  jobbers  and 
representatives  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Grocers’  &  Dairymen’s  Protective 
Association,  2,000  Bronx  grocerymen 
decided  to  discontinue  the  sale  of  bulk 
milk.  This  bulk  milk  of  course  is  milk 
bought  by  grocers  in  cans  and  sold  in 
containers  supplied  by  the  consumer. 
This  action  of  the  grocers  followed  an 
increase  in  price  by  jobbers  from  $4.00 
to  $4.40  per  40  quart  can. 

We  are  informed  on  good  authority, 
that  the  real  story  is  as  follows :  Whole¬ 
salers  of  bulk  milk,  anticipating  that 
there  would  be  the  usual  cut  in  class  1 
milk  about  this  time  of  year,  started 
out  to  get  their  competitor’s  business 
by  reducing  the  price  to  retailers  im¬ 
mediately.  When  the  anticipated  cut  in 
price  did  not  come  they  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  continue  to  sell  at  this  price 
and  had  to  go  around  to  the  grocery- 
men  informing  them  that  the  price  had 
come  up  from  $4.00  to  $4.40  per  40- 
quart  can. 

Naturally,  the  grocerymen  could  not 
understand  why  there  should  be  a  raise 
in  price  at  this  time  of  year,  and  know¬ 
ing  nothing  about  the  real  facts  of  the 
situation,  grocerymen  got  together 
with  the  idea  of  fighting  this  increase 
by  refusing  to  buy  bulk  milk  at  all. 
This  whole  case  merely  shows  the  evils 
that  come  from  price  cutting  when 
the  price  cutting  is  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  the  other  fellow’s  market. 


American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
Holds  61st  Annual  Meeting 

REPORTS  showing  that  75,690  purebred 
Jerseys  were  registered  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1929,  and 
that  a  gratifying  growth  in  all  phases  of 
the  work  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  was  experienced  during  the  year 
were  presented  at  the  61st  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  organization  held  June  5th  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 
This  increase  in  registrations  was  12.7  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year  during  which 
registrations  showed  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent.  Transfers  of  purebred  Jerseys 
recorded  during  the  year  totaled  57,215,  a 
gain  of  6.1  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  This  is  the  greatest  volume  of 
business  handled  in  a  single  year  in  the 
history  of  the  club. 

Members  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  from  all  sections  of  the  country  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting.  Samuel  F.  Crabbe  of 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  was  unanimously  reelected 
president  of  the  organization  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  Mr.  Crabbe  has  been  an  out¬ 
standing  Jersey  breeder  and  is  widely 
known  in  agricultural  and  engineering 
circles  in  the  Northwest.  R.  C.  Tway  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Herbert  Farrell  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  J.  J.  Grathwol  of  Excelsior, 
Md.,  and  S.  R.  Head  of  Hannibal,  Mo., 
were  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Club.  George  W.  Sisson  of  Potsdam, 
N.  Y.,  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
Club  at  the  directors’  meeting  following 
the  business  session. 

Secretary  Morley  Gives  Good 
Report 

L.  W.  Morley,  secretary  of  the  Club, 
presented  the  formal  report  for  the  past 
year.  He  said  that  representatives  of  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  assisted  in  forming  63  purebred  bull 
associations  and  placed  1,273  purebred 
Jersey  bulls  and  2,163  purebred  Jersey 
cows  ancl  heifers  during  1928  in  addition 
to  the  general  routine  of  stimulating  bet¬ 
ter  dairying  and  a  broader  interest  in  the 
Jersey  breed  of  cattle.  In  the  twelve 
months  these  representatives  participated 
in  programs  promoting  more  profitable 
dairying  that  were  presented  to  a  total  of 
272,425  persons  attending  1,326  community 
and  state  meetings.  Mr.  Morley  also  re¬ 
ported  a  good  demand  for  Jerseys 
throughout  the  United  States,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Texas,  Ohio,  and  Missouri,  the 
three  leading  states  in  registrations  for 
the  year.  During  1928  a  total  of  21,249 
new  breeders  of  Jersey  cattle  were  re¬ 
corded  at  the  office  of  the  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club. 

Some  Fine  Records  Made 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  2,734  official 
production  test  records  were  completed 
by  Jersey  cows  and  accepted  by  the 
Register  of  Merit  Department  of  the  Club. 
These  production  records  were  for  both 
365«day  and  305-day  tests.  All  of  the  365- 


day  test  records  showed  an  average  yield 
of  524.62  lbs.  of  butterfat  per  cow,  and 
the  305-day  test  records  averaged  433.96 
lbs.  of  butterfat  per  cow.  All  of  these 
average  yields  represent  tests  completed 
by  cows  of  all  ages.  During  the  27  years 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Register  of 
Merit  Department  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  38,715  long  time  Jersey  pro¬ 
duction  records  have  been  completed.  On 
March  31,  1929,  a  total  of  3,430  cows  were 
on  Register  of  Merit  test  compared  with 
3,211  cows  a  year  ago.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  6.8  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
cows  on  test. 

The  most  outsanding  Jersey  record  of 


Agricultural  Programs 
From  WGY 

12:00  Noon — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  daily  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday — weather  report, 
farm  produce  report,  farm 
talks.  Readings  from  the  poets 
of  the  farm  and  home  by  E.  R. 
Eastman. 

6:10  P.  M. — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  daily  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday — farm  produce  re¬ 
port,  farm  talk. 

7:00  P.  M. — Eastern  Standard 
Time,  (8:00  P.  M.  Daylight 
Saving  Time).  Thursday — 
Half-hour  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram. 


all  time  was  completed  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  when  Abigail  of  Hillside  fin¬ 
ished  a  365-day  test  of  1,197.51  lbs.  of  but¬ 
terfat  from  23,677  lbs.  of  milk.  This  is 
the  highest  butterfat  and  milk  yield  ever 
credited  to  a  Jersey  cow.  It  is  her  second 
record  of  more  than  1,000  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
She  is  owned  by  J.  T.  Carpenter  of  Shel¬ 
burne  Falls,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Morrison  of  Cornell  Speaks 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Morrison  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  presented  some  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  facts  on  feeding  in  his  address, 
“Mineral  and  Vitamin  Requirement  of 
Dairy  Cows,’’  given  during  the  meeting. 
A.  J.  Glover,  editor  of  Hoard’s  Dairyman, 
addressed  the  club  and  discussed  testing, 
health  regulations  and  breeding  theories 
in  relation  to  the  industry  in  his  talk, 
“Some  Essentials  of  Successful  Dairy¬ 
ing.” 


Southern  Strawberries  Glut 
Markets 

Strawberries  have  been  coming 
into  the  New  York  market  from  seven 
different  states;  namely,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Arkansas  and  Missouri.  As  a  result  of 
heavy  shipments,  prices  have  declined  to 
low  levels  and  producers  of  the  early  crop 
have  been  heavily  hit.  Recently  prices 
ranged  from  16c  down  to  5c  a  quart  and 
it  was  possible  to  buy  good  berries  from 
10c  to  14c.  It  is  quite  evident  that  these 
prices  leave  little  or  nothing  for  the  man 
who  raises  them.  Producers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Long  Island  are  hopeful  that  by 
the  time  their  berries  come  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  supply  will  be  more  reasonable 
and  that  prices  will  advance. 

On  one  day  recently  the  Philadelphia 
market  received  125  cars  of  strawberries, 
breaking  the  record  made  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  of  100  cars  received.  Such  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  make  it  impossible  to  sell  them  at 
anything  like  a  reasonable  figure.  One 
factor  in  the  situation  which  helps  the 
instability  of  the  market  is  the  receipt  of 
strawberries  by  truck.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  amounts  that  will  arrive  on 
any  one  day  and  consequently,  it  is  claim¬ 
ed,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  a 
steady  market  than  it  would  be  if  re¬ 
ceipts  were  entirely  by  car. 


Wheat  Prices  Recover  Some 
Lost  Ground 

RECENTLY,  wheat  prices  at  Chicago 
dropped  to  the  lowest  point  in  years. 
On  June  3  and  4,  wheat  prices  recovered 
partially  from  this  exceptional  slump.  On 
the  3rd,  there  was  an  advance  of  8%c 
per  bushel  in  wheat  as  well  as  advances 
of  from  3c  to  5c  in  corn;  3c  in  oats;  5c 
and  6c  in  rye.  The  advance  in  prices 
came  within  a  few  minutes  after  trading 
opened  in  the  Chicago  Wheat  Pit  when 
wheat  for  July  delivery  sold  as  high  as 


$1.0514  against  the  closing  price  on  Sat¬ 
urday  of  .98^4.  On  the  4th  there  was  a 
further  increase  to  $1.08%  per  bushel  for 
July  delivery. 

Various  reasons  are  advanced  both  for 
the  exceptional  drop  and  the  recovery.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  sensational 
drop  was  not  altogether  due  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  heavy  carry-overs  from  last  year 
and  good  prospects  for  the  coming  crop, 
but  that  they  were  also  influenced  by  the 
recent  agitation  to  reduce  the  freight 
rates  on  wheat  for  export  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  federal  farm  relief.  The  out¬ 
standing  reason  as  given  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  prices  is  talk  in  Washington  of 
immediate  government  action  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  stabilize  prices  at  a  reasonable 
figure. 

The  New  York  Herald-Tribune  on  June 
4,  states  that  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of 
Kansas,  predicted  that  the  agricultural 
committee  would  give  serious  considera- 
toin  to  the  suggestion  that  an  appropria¬ 
tion  be  made  to  buy  up  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  million  bushels  of  wheat  which 
are  now  crowding  the  domestic  market. 
A  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Nye 
of  North  Dakota,  suggests  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $200,000,000  to  purchase  wheat  for 
distribution  among  the  starving  Chinese. 


Empire  State  Potato  Club  to 
Have  Statewide  Contest 

LAST  year,  potato  growers  in  New  York 
State  formed  what  was  known  as  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club.  The  object  of 
the  organization  was  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  efficiency  of  the  potato  industry  in 
New  York  State.  The  organization,  which 
is  still  functioning,  is  not  a  400  bushel 
potato  club,  although  it  has  similar  fea¬ 
tures. 

Members  who  enroll  in  the  club  and 
who  enter  the  potato  growing  contest,  are 
scored  on  the  following  basis :  Cost  of 
production  per  bushel,  50% ;  yield  per  acre 
of  U.  S.  number  1  grade,  40% ;  total  yield 
per  acre  field  run,  10%. 

The  club  had  a  successful  year  in  1928 
and  the  prizes  were  awarded  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers  Association.  This  year 
the  contest  will  be  continued  along  the 
lines  of  last  year’s  contest. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  joining  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club  should  get  in 
touch  with  their  Farm  Bureau  Agent  im¬ 
mediately  as  June  15  is  set  as  the  date 
for  closing  entries  to  the  contest.  The 
dues  for  membership  are  one  dollar  of 


which  25  per  cent  goes  to  the  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Association  for  member¬ 
ship,  including  subscription  to  the  official 
organ  of  the  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  which  is  printed  four 
times  a  year.  The  balance  of  the  one 
dollar  goes  for  general  expenses  of  the 
club,  including  medals  for  winners  in  the 
potato  growing  contest.  More  complete 
details  may  be  secured  from  your  Farm 
Bureau  Manager. 


Debenture  Plan  Defeated  In 
Conference 

On  June  5,  a  conference  of  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  who  met  to  iron 
out  differences  between  the  Senate  and 
House  farm  relief  bills,  agreed  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  debenture  feature  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
Committee  stood  firm  and  finally  two  of 
the  Senate  Committee  agreed  to  vote  for 
its  omission. 

It  is,  however,  felt  that  supporters  of 
the  bill  will  not  accept  defeat  but  will 
attempt  to  have  a  mandatory  debenture 
provision  added  to  the  tariff  bill  which 
will  be  more  drastic  than  the  optional 
plan  contained  in  the  Senate  farm  re¬ 
lief  measure. 

The  name  of  the  bill  has  been  changed 
and  is  now  “The  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Act.”  The  Senate  bill  called  it  “The 
Agricultural  Surplus  Control  Act”  and 
the  House  bill  was  named  “The  Federal 
Farm  Board  Act.” 

The  House  bill  provided  for  a  Federal 
Farm  Board  of  six  and  the  Senate  bill 
for  a  board  of  twelve.  Compromise  was 
reached  and  a  board  of  eight  members 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
agreed  upon. 

One  exceedingly  important  feature  of 
the  conference  report  practically  makes 
the  government  responsible  for  money 
losses  which  may  be  sustained  by  the 
proposed  stabilization  corporations  pro¬ 
viding  these  corporations  cannot  pay 
their  losses  out  of  future  profits.  It  has 
been  felt  by  cooperative  marketing  asso¬ 
ciations  that  the  possible  inability  of 
these  stabilization  corporations  to  meet 
these  losses  would  result  in  discrediting 
the  entire  cooperative  movement  and  as, 
a  result,  cooperative  leaders  have  been 
inclined  to  oppose  the  entire  plan. 


New  York  County  Notes 


Cattaraugus  County— The  last  week  of 
May  was  very  warm  with  occasional 
showers.  Oats  are  being  sown.  C.  V. 
Young  was  re-elected  county  president  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  J.  F.  Crow¬ 
ley,  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  the 
Women’s  Auxiliary,  Mrs.  Mamie  Saalfield 
was  chosen  president,  and  Mrs.  Nellie 
Myers,  secretary.  Senator  Kirkland  was 
recommended  to  serve  on  the  resolutions 
committee  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
League  in  Syracuse  June  20.  Two  hundred 
and  fourteen  were  present  at  the  banquet 
preceding  the  meeting.  Director  A.  L. 
Milks  acted  as  toast  master.  C.  A.  Shep¬ 
herd,  E.  N.  Williams,  Senator  Kirkland 
and  several  others  were  called  upon  to 
speak.  A  quartette  sang  several  selec¬ 
tions  and  the  West  Valley  Orchestra  fur¬ 
nished  music  during  the  banquet.  Dele¬ 
gates  were  chosen  to  attend  the  Syracuse 
meeting. — M.  M.  S. 

Genesee  County  —  John  D.  Walker, 
County  4-H  Club  agent,  with  members  of 
the  Genesee  County  4-H  Baby  Beef  Club, 
will  make  a  beef  tour  Sunday.  The  mem¬ 
bers  will  go  to  the  beef  feeding  plant  at 
Harry  Yates’  farm  to  be  shown  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  plant  by  Manager  Charles 
Welch.  From  there  they  will  go  to  the 
Clayton  Taylor  farm  at  Lawson  to  in¬ 
spect  the  herd  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle. 
Other  farms  to  be  visited  are  T.  J.  Kerrs 
of  Collins,  Walter  Twinchell  and  Ward 
Overfields  of  Gowanda. — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Ontario  County— May  has  been  a  cold 
wet  month  with  very  few  days  when  the 
sun  shone.  It  has  been  a  very  backward 
spring.  Oats  have  just  been  sown  this 
week.  There  is  much  work  ahead  for 
barley  and  corn  ground.  We  had  a  heavy 
bloom  of  apples  and  have  just  sprayed 
after  bloom.  On  May  30  the  mercury  was 
80  degrees  in  the  shade  and  110  in  the 
sun.  It  has  been  hard  on  horses.  Wheat 
is  doing  quite  well. — E.  T.  B. 

Cortland  County —Most  everyone  has 
been  wishing  for  warm  weather  for  a 
long  time  and  now  we  seem  to  be  get¬ 


ting  more  than  we  want.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  rose  on  Decoration  Day  to  90  de¬ 
grees.  Through  the  efforts  of  our  County 
Agent  more  alfalfa  and  clover  will  be 
planted  this  spring  than  ever  before. — 
W.  N.  G. 

Yates  County  — Farmers  are  beginning 
to  get  on  the  land  and  will  finish  up 
spring  seeding  this  week,  two  weeks  late. 
Plowing  and  fitting  bean  ground  will  soon 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  John  Powers  is 
the  first  to  plant  California  Reds  on  May 
31.  Fruit  in  the  Middlesex  Valley  has  not 
been  injured  by  frost  except  Seckel  pears 
which  will  be  a  light  crop.  Sheep  are  all 
turned  out  on  the  South  Hill  and  have  an 
abundance  of  feed.  Alfalfa  and  red  clo¬ 
ver  is  a  big  crop  and  is  beginning  to 
lodge  in  spots.  Early  planted  corn  is  com¬ 
ing  up. — L.  C.  W. 

Sullivan  County  —  Farmers  are  very 
busy  working  in  their  crops.  Much  corn 
has  been  planted.  Eggs  are  30  and  32c  a 
dozen,  butter  40  and  45c  a  pound,  mid¬ 
dlings  $1.95  and  corn  $2.20.  Quite  a  few 
arrests  of  drivers  who  failed  to  get  their 
new  licenses  have  been  made.  The  weath¬ 
er  remains  very  backward  and  all  gar¬ 
dens  are  very  late.  Liberty  is  trying  to 
get  a  $60,000  airport.  The  town  is  trying 
to  fix  up  the  roads  a  bit  but  many  are 
still  unfit  for  travel. — P.  E. 

Columbia  County— Four  days  of  very 
hot  weather  the  past  week.  Saturday  it 
was  quite  cool.  No  permits  have  been 
issued  for  brush  burning  until  the  dry 
spell  is  over.  The  Flower  Show  was  held 
in  Kinderhook  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Garden  Club.  Orchards  are  being  sprayed 
in  North  Claverack.  Atlas  Cement  had  a 
safety  contest  at  the  plant.  A  no-accident 
campaign  is  commenced.  There  was  a 
big  parade  in  Hudson  on  Memorial  Day. 
V.  F.  W.  Commander  was  speaker  at  the 
exercises  in  Cedar  Park  Cemetery.  There 
are  8  G.  A.  R.  members  in  Post  138.  Eggs 
are  30c  ,  butter  47c  and  poultry  45c.— Mrs. 
C.  V.  H. 
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Baby  Chicks 


rmrifQ  with  vim 

tnitlVlJ  and  vigor 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  years  experi¬ 
ence,  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  at  the  following  prices: 

PRICES  FOR  JUNE  AND  JULY 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  9c  each—?  80.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  9c  “  80.00  “  1000 

Barred  Bocks . |0c  “  90.00  “  1000 

S.  C.  It.  I.  Beds . 12c  “  110.00  “  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas...:....  1 2c  “  110.00  “  1000 

II.  B.  Mixed .  9c  “  80.00  “  1000 

L.  B.  Mixed .  8c  “  70.00  “  1000 

$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY 

LIVERPOOL,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

S.  C  .W.  Leghorns— Wyckoff  Strain . $  8.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  8.00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . ,.  |o  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8  00 

Light  Mixed  . 7.00 

%c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots.  1c  less  in  1000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McALISTERVI  LLE,  PA. 


PENNA. 


CHICKS 


“State 
Supervised’’ 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  Penna.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Legh.orns.  l  Ic  ea. 
Bd.  Rocks  &  Blk.  Minorcas.  12c  ea. 
S.C. Reds  14c.  Assorted  8c  &  9c  ea. 

$lbooksorder.  100%  live  del.  guar¬ 
anteed.  Our  19th  yr.  Catalogue  free 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  Box  80,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 

200,000  CHICKS  1929 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY 
White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

“Barron  &  Tancred  Strains”$2.75  $5.00  $9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Broilers,  Heavy  Breeds .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Broilers,  Light  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERYg;£HWpJ: 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


n  M  n«r  Tancrcd  Strain  W.  Leg . $9*per  100 

K  A  K  Wh-  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

^  Barred  Rocks . 10  per  100 

s.  C.  Red . 10  per  100 

K  Heavy  Mixed .  9  per  100 

VHAUAiJ  Light  Mixed .  7  per  100 

500  lots  Vic  less;  1000  lots  Ic  less. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

dreu/an  freeC.  P.  Leister,  McAIisterville,  Pa. 

Klines  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock,  Penna.  State  College 

fCa  males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 

Prompt  del.  C.O.D.  $10.00-100.  $90.00- 

.  1,000.  Write  or  wire. 

*****  S.  W.  Kline,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


JUNE  PRICES  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . :$  8.00  $37.50  $75.00 

Barron  &  Wyckoff  Leghorns .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed  $8.  Heavy  Mixed  $9.  Our  chicks  are 
properly  hatched,  strong  and  vigorous.  100%  live  de- 
liicry.  Postpaid.  Circular  free  giving  full  details  of  all 
breeds.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAIisterville, 
Pa.  R.  D.  No.  2.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  T|1  plf  C 
JHITE  LEGHORN  R*  IT  A 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  long,  deep, 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

MX  $8  Per  100 ;  $37.50,  500;  $70.00,  1000 

Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  T,  Richfield,  Pa 


CHICKS  c 

CLASS  A  CHICKS  at  low  prices,  also  pullets.  Special 
discounts.  Several  varieties.  No  money  down.  100% 
live  arrival;  postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

R  SINGLE  COMB  p  Vt.  Certified:  Tested  free 

HODE  ISLAND  REDl) 

Started  Chicks:  3000  Baby  Chicks  weekly:  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  AlO,  HARTI-AND,  VT. 

BRED  TO  LAY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks;  White  Leghorns  $10.00  per  hundred  for 
May  and  June  deliveries,  25  chicks  $2.75;  50  chicks  $5.25.- 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Milford, Del. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 
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With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


Maintaining  Summer  Production 


AS  mid-summer  approaches  and  the 
weather  becomes  warm,  some  slump 
in  production  is  inevitable  but  if  profits 
are  to  be  kept  up  to  the  highest  point 
it  is  important  to  use  every  possible 
method  to  keep  the  hens  laying  as 
many  eggs  as  possible. 

Happy  hens  are  laying  hens  and 
there  are  several  things  which  can  he 
profitably  done  to  make  the  birds  com¬ 
fortable  during  hot  weather.  Judging 
from  the  management  that  some  flocks 
get,  it  is  probable  that  many  poultry 
keepers  fail  to  realize  that  hens  suffer 
from  the  heat.  Where  houses  are  low 
and  unventilated  and  where  there  is 
no  shade  available,  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  production  drops  off.  Hens 
need  shade.  An  orchard  is  an  excellent 
place  for  them  to  run,  hut  if  this  is  not 
available,  a  corn  field  is  a  good  substi¬ 
tute  or  as  a  last  resort  artificial  shade 
may  be  provided  in  the  form  of  a  rough 
hoard  roof  with  no  sides.  Some  poul- 
trymen  may  feel  that  the  house  pro¬ 
vides  shade,  hut  anyone  who  stays  in¬ 
side  an  unventilated  house  can  readily 
see  the  difference  in  the  temperature 
between  it  and  a  shady  place  where  the 
breeze  is  allowed  to  blow  through  unre¬ 
stricted. 

Provide  Summer  Ventilation 

Much  can  he  done  in  a  properly  con¬ 
structed  house  to  provide  circulation  of 
air  by  having  summer  ventilators  open 
just  under  the  eaves  at  the  front  of  the 
house  and  also  back  of  the  dropping 
boards  so  that  the  air  is  allowed  to  cir¬ 
culate  around  the  roosting  closet. 

Hens  are  made  exceedingly  uncom¬ 
fortable  if  mites  are  allowed  to  gain 
any  foothold  in  the  house.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  hens  prefer  to  roost  in 
trees  rather  than  to  get  into  a  hot,  mite  . 
infested  house.  It  is  little  short  of 
marvelous  how  rapidly  mites  can  re¬ 
produce  during  hot  weather,  yet  their 
control  is  relatively  simple.  Painting 
the  roosts  with  waste  crank  case  oil 
or  some  coal  tar  disinfectant  is  very 
effective.  Kerosene  oil  will  also  kill 
them,  hut  it  is  so  thin  that  its  effects 
are  short-lived  and  a  person  who  gives 
one  treatment  with  kerosene  is  likely 
to  find  the  house  as  had  as  ever  in  a 
week  or  ten  days. 

Watch  the  Food  and  Water 
Supply 

Another  matter  which  makes  for 
comfort  as  well  as  profit  is  plenty  of 
cool  water.  Where  running  water  is 
available  the  problem  is  relatively  sim¬ 
ple.  There  are  a  number  of  automatic 
devices  on  the  market  which  can  be  put 
on  a  faucet  and  which  keep  the  water 
buckets  filled  without  waste.  Where 
the  water  supply  is  unlimited  it  can  he 
kept  cooler  by  allowing  it  to  run  into  a 
trough  with  provision  for  taking  care 
of  the  overflow. 

Feeding  also  can  be  changed  during 
the  hot  weather.  Many  poultrymen 
find  that  a  wet  mash  helps  to  maintain 
production  during  the  summer.  This  is 
usually  given  at  noon.  A  good  plan  is 
to  spread  it  on  hoards  or  put  it  in 
troughs  so  that  all  the  hens  will  have  a 
chance  to  share  equally.  Leave  it  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  clean  up  all  that 
the  hens  do  not  eat  so  that  it  does  not 
become  sour  and  cause  indigestion. 

Green  feed  is  important.  It  is  often 
felt  that  so  long  as  hens  have  free 
range  that  they  will  get  plenty  of  green 
feed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  late  in  the 
summer,  grass  becomes  tough  and 
woody  and  is  practically  valueless  as 
far  as  hens  are  concerned.  It  pays  to 
grow  some  crop  in  the  garden,  either 
cabbage  or  some  other  green-leafed 
crop,  so  that  the  hens  can  have  an  un¬ 
limited  supply. 

Begin  to  Cull  Now 

A  quick  and  effective  way  of  main¬ 
taining  the  per  cent  production  is  to 
eliminate  the  poor  producers.  Many  of 
the  poor  producers  will  stop  laying  and 
if  kept  in  the  flock  will  not  get  into 


production  again  until  late  fall.  While 
selling  them  in  July  does  not  add  to  the 
total  eggs  that  can  he  marketed,  it 
does  cut  down  on  the  expenses  of  feed¬ 
ing  these  birds  and  increases  the  per¬ 
centage  production  of  the  flock.  Many 
poutlrymen  do  not  feel  competent  to 
cull  hens.  When  culling  is  done  once  a 
year  during  September,  it  requires 
more  skill  to  cull  efficiently  than  it  does 
to  pick  out  the  ones  that  stop  produc¬ 
tion  in  July.  Even  if  you  make  a  few 
mistakes  it  will  be  better  than  leaving 
non-producers  in  the  flock  for  two  or 
three  months. 

It  will  pay  to  take  time  to  visit  two 
or  three  good  poultry  farms  in  your 
county  soon.  You  will  he  able  to  see 
how  the  other  fellow  solves  his  prob¬ 
lems  and  an  hour  or  two  spent  visiting 
with  him  will  almost  surely  give  you  a 
number  of  ideas  that  you  can, put  into 
practice  with  your  own  flock.  As  pro¬ 
duction  slumps,  prices  begin  to  im¬ 
prove  which  is  just  one  more  incentive 
for  a  man  who  is  wide  awake,  to  use 
every  possible  means  of  preventing 
serious  drop  in  the  production  during 
the  summer  months. 


Breaking  Up  Broody  Hens 

What  is  the  most  efficient  and  quickest 
way  of  breaking  up  broody  hens? 

IN  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to 
start  the  treatment  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  best  treatment 
is  to  put  broody  hens  in  a  wire  or  slat 
coop  in  a  place  where  there  is  plenty  of 
air  circulating  and  to  feed  her  on  an 
egg  laying  ration.  Little  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  shutting  her  up  in  a  dark 
place  and  starving  her.  If  hens  are 
shut  in  an  airy  coop  just  as  soon  as  the 
first  sign  of  broodiness  is  observed, 
they  can  usually  be  put  hack  into  the 
flock  in  two  or  three  days. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  put  leg 
hands  on  all  hens  that  are  put  in  a 
broody  coop.  Then  if  you  find  that  one 
hen  has  'three  or  four  bands  inside  of 
a  month,  plan  to  dispose  of  her  as  a 
chronic  setter.  This  procedure  for  a 
number  of  years  will  decrease  the  num¬ 
ber  of  broody  hens  in  a  flock  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 


Grit  Is  Necessary 

Do  hens  on  free  range  need  to  have  grit 
supplied  with  their  feed? 

THIS  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  character  of  the  soil.  Sometimes 
on  gravelly  soil  there  is  plenty  of  grit 
available  and  at  other  times  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  hens  to  find  any¬ 
thing  which  will  serve  as  grinding  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  usually  felt  that  it  is  wise 
to  provide  plenty  of  commercial  grit  at 
all  times.  A  small  flock  might  find 
enough  grit  whereas  there  would  not  be 
a  sufficient  supply  of  natural  material 
for  a  large  flock. 

The  Cost  of  Baby  Chicks 

Have  any  figures  been  kept  as  to  the 
actual  cost  of  producing  baby  chicks? 

THE  Pennsylvania  State  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  has  kept  some  figures  on 
a  hatchery  of  75,000  egg  capacity  indi¬ 
cating  that  it  costs  close  to  9  cents  to 
produce  a  baby  chick.  This,  of  course, 
covers  all  costs,  including  interest  on 
investment,  depreciation,  labor,  adver¬ 
tising,  etc. 

Cull  the  Early  Mother 

THERE  is  a  growing  tendency 
among  poultrymen  to  cull  continu¬ 
ously  during  the  year  rather  than  to 
cull  once  or  twice  during  the  fall. 
Practically  every  flock  has  some  indi¬ 
viduals  that  molt  during  June  or  July. 
These  hens  not  only  molt  early  but 
they  usually  take  their  time  at  it. 
Often  the  owner  does  not  realize  that 
they  are  molting. 

The  early  molter,  unless  the  molt  is 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Baby  ^7  Chicks 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders 


Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns 

50 

$4.50 

100 

$  8.00 

1000 

$70.00 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns _ 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks.. . . 

4.50 

8.00 

70.00 

5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds... _ _ 

5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

Heavy  Mixed _  .... 

4.50 

8.00 

70.00 

Light  Mixed  . . 

4.00 

7.00 

60.00 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay. 
Send  for  literature.  It’s  free.  Tells  all  about 
our  great  egg  machines. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  T  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STOP!  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  - 
Wh.  Wyandi 
Rocks  or  Re 
Wh.  Beghor 
Heavy  Mixei 
Light  Mixed. 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96-page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


....25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

....$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

...  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

...  3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

....  3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

...  2.50 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

65 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Beghoms . 1  $2.50  $4.50  $8  $37.50  $70 

S.C.W.  &  Wh.  Rocks ., .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

White  Wyandottes . —  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7  32.50  60 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  FarmRicHlfELD!  pa. 


VS  A  DV  rilTriFC  hatched  by  the 

DHkD  JL  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  fared-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buir 
Leghorns.  Anconas  $11.50  per  100;  Barred.  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $13.50  per  100;  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  $14.50  per  100;  Giants  $17.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Mixed  $10.00  per  100;  Light  Mixed 
$8.00.  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n,  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


npiAlTl?  VIATirr  uo.ooo  CHICKS  FOR 
laAEl  H  vlIVll  June  and  July  Delivery 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rox .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed . 4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  arrival 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

PROMPT  DELIVERY— WILL  SHIP  C.O.D. 

50  100  500  1000 

Light  Mixed . $4.00  $  7.00  $33.00  $62.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Bd.  and  Wh.  Rocks .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Herbert  Miller,  Prop.  Box  12,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Arrival.  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.25  $8.00  $37.50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds... .  $3.25  6.25  10.00  47.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.25  8.00  37.50 

Light  Mixed . .-. .  2.50  4.75  7.00  32.50 

Pekin  Ducklings .  7.50  14.50  28.00 

Mixed  Ducklings .  6.50  13.00  25.00 

John  Shadel  Hatchery  R.cA2,stc  boxC’  a 


RARY  CHiriCS  ORDER  DIRECT  from 

1  UniLIVD  this  and  save  timc> 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns..  $2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $39.00  $75.00 
Anconas  &  Black  Leghorns  2.25  4.25  8,00  39.00  75.00 

White  &  Barred  Rocks .  2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95.00 

Col.  Wyan.  &  R,  I.  Reds2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers . 2.50  4.75  9.00  44.00  85. Of 

Light  Mixed  Broilers . . . 2.00  3.50  6.50  31.50  60.04 

Full  count  and  duality  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
Hatchery  Chicks  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
For  Greater  Profit  Port  Trevorton,  Penna.  Box  A 


Reduced  Chick  Prices 

?ln  effect  June  to  October  25  50  100  500  I000f 

l Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns.  $2. 50  $5.00  $10  $47.50  $  901 
1  Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds.  ..  3.00  6.00  12  57.50  I  lOYt 
^Wyandottes,  Orpingtons....  3.25  6.50  1  3  62.50  120) 
Light  Assorted  9c.  Heavy  Assorted  10c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

(LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tiffin,  Ohio^ 

WYCKOFF  and  BARRON  STRAIN,  White  Leghorn 
Chicks  for  June  9c  each;  $80  per  1000.  Prepaid  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  19th  year.  Circular  free. 
$1.00  books  order.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY, 
Box  W,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


CPFfTAT  FAIT  prices  for  breeding  Turkej’3. 

“ 1  Geese,  Ducks,  and  Guineas. 

Write  your  wants  and  for  mailing  list.  PIONEER 
STOCK  FARM,  TELFORD,  PA, 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
caused  by  a  sudden  change  in  feed  or 
environment,  should  be  culled  and  sold. 
Keeping  her  till  fall  and  then  culling 
her  only  adds  to  the  expense  of  the 
business.  Hens  that  molt  during  Aug¬ 
ust  may  prove  profitable  if  kept.  They 
can  be  put  under  lights  in  October  and 
sold  as  soon  as  they  stop  producing. 


Pullets  Slump  in  Production 

"I  have  120  white  leghorn  hens  that 
were  hatched  the  20th  of  last  April.  They 
began  laying  the  first  of  October  and 
by  the  middle  of  December  were  produc¬ 
ing  fifty  per  cent.  They  continued  laying 
between  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent  until  the 
middle  of  March.  Since  then  they  have 
gradually  dropped  until  now  they  are 
laying  only  between  thirty  and  forty  eggs 
per  day. 

"I  gave  them  artificial  light  from  the 
first  of  December  until  the  last  of  March. 
The  lights  were  used  from  five-thirty 
A.  M.  until  daylight.  When  it  began  to 
get  dark  they  were  put  on  until  6  P.  M. 
They  had  laying  mash  before  them  all 
the  time  and  were  fed  a  scratch  grain 
in  troughs  about  one  hour  before  the 
lights  were  taken  off.  The  scratch  grain 
consisted  of  one  part  wheat  and  two  parts 
corn.  Also  they  had  cod  liver  oil,  shells, 
and  cabbage.  There  has  been  no  change 
except  the  discontinuing  of  the  lights. 

“Is  there  anything  I  may  do  to  bring 
them  back.  If  not  will  they  come  back 
without  doing  anything  and  if  so  will  it 
pay  to  keep  them  until  they  do?” — 
M.E.M.,  New  York. 

E  believe  that  one  of  two  things 
is  wrong  with  your  flock.  Either 
the  lights  were  discontinued  too 
abruptly,  which  would  be  likely  to 
throw  the  hens  into  a  molt  and  result 
in  low  production,  or  they  have  not 
been  eating  enough  scratch  food  with 
the  result  that  their  body  weight  has 
gradually  dropped  until  they  have  gone 
into  a  slump.  In  either  case  it  should 
be  possible  to  bring  them  back  into 
production  in  two  or  three  weeks.  If 
they  have  dropped  in  body  weight  it 
will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  feed 
them  heavily  on  scratch  grain  for  a 
short  time  to  build  up  their  reserve 
and  then  go  back  to  a  good  laying 
ration. 

If  the  sudden  stopping  of  lights  is 


responsible,  probably  it  will  not  be  ne-f 
cessary  to  do  much  except  to  give  them 
good  feed  and  care  and  they  will  come 
back  into  production  shortly.  It  would 
seem  to  us  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
dispose  of  them  at  this  time. 

Probably  a  careful  checking  up  on 
all  the  conditions  will  allow  you  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  cause  of  the  slump  and 
make  it  possible  to  prevent  similar 
trouble  next  spring. 


Circular  Brooder  Houses 
Have  Advantages 

THERE  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  in¬ 
terest  this  past  spring  in  circular 
brooder  houses  for  chickens.  Some  of 
these  are  made  of  lumber  and  others 
are  constructed  of  metal.  There  are  a 
number  of  advantages  to  the  circular 
house.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  no 
cold  corners  into  which  the  chickens 
can  crowd  and  become  chilled  or 
smothered.  The  temperature  in  the  en¬ 
tire  house  is  even  as  all  parts  of  the 
wall  are  of  equal  distance  from  the 
hover.  Another  advantage  is  that 
drafts  are  avoided.  The  walls  are  of 
tight  construction  and  no  matter  how 
hard  the  wind  blows  the  chicks  are 
protected. 

This  question  of  tight  walls  is  also 
important  when  it  comes  to  ventilation. 
No  ventilation  system  works  properly 
when  air  is  admitted  through  cracks  in 
the  wall.  Perfect  ventilation  provides 
just  enough  air  at  all  times  and  does 
not  half  smother  them  when  there  is 
no  wind  and  chill  them  when  there  is 
a  storm. 

One  added  advantage  of  metal 
houses  is  that  there  is  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  against  rats,  weasels  and  other 
pests.  Sanitation  is  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  due  to  smooth  walls  and  absence  of 
cracks  in  which  mites  can  hide.  An  im¬ 
portant  advantage  so  far  as  time  is 
concerned,  is  the  speed  with  which  one 
of  these  houses  can  be .  erected.  It  is 
quite  a  job  to  buy  lumber  and  cut  and 
build  a  square  brooder  house.  The  cir¬ 
cular  house  can  be  purchased  all  ready 
to  erect  and  can  be  put  together  in  a 
very  short  time. 


A  Little  Trip  to  Norfolk,  Va. 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


third  Of  the  way  down.  The  round  or 
flat  bottom  bushel  basket  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  package.  The  flat  bottom  type 
loads  and  rides  better  in  the  car.  The 
barrel  is  still  used  to  a  slight  extent, 
but  is  a  back  number.  Refrigerated 
cars  are  not  commonly  used,  but  ice  is 
placed  on  top  of  the  load. 

Hotbed  Growers 

One  of  the  most  interesting  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  Norfolk  neighborhood  is 
carried  on  by  the  Norfolk  Hotbed 
Growers  Association.  This  organization 
consists  of  eleven  members  who  own 
from  1,000  to  6,000  sash.  They  are  used 
really  on  coldframes  as  no  provision  is 
made  for  artificial  heat.  The  space  is 
utilized  almost  the  year  around.  The 
principal  early  spring  crop  is  Egyptian 
beets.  Most  of  the  growers  place  their 
frames  on  about  14-foot  centers.  When 
danger  of  severe  freezing  is  past,  the 
frames  are  removed  from  the  beds  and 
set  up  in  the  alternate  middles.  Cucum¬ 
ber  plants  are  grown  in  greenhouses 
and  a  hill,  later  thinned  to  two  plants, 
is  placed  under  each  sash  and  this  crop 
is  harvested  in  May  and  June. 

Cooperatives  at  Work 

The  Hotbed  Growers  Association 
works  thru  the  Southern  Produce 
Company  which  is  the  general  vege¬ 
table  cooperative  serving  the  Norfolk 
territory.  The  hotbed  men  have  a  well 
developed  and  rigidly  enforced  set  of 
rules  as  to  grading  and  packing 


standards.  Their  produce  is  well  pack¬ 
ed  and  distinctively  labeled.  Definite 
penalties  are  provided  for  violators  of 
regulations  and  the  produce  all  passes 
under  federal  inspection.  The  result 
is  that  the  growers  realize  consider¬ 
ably  higher  prices  than  is  usual. 

It  is  a  sight  worth  seeing  to  stand 
at  the  nerve  center  of  the  Norfolk 
marketing  machinery.  This  center  is 
the  desk  of  J.  G.  Wallace,  Manager  of 
the  Southern  Produce  Company.  While 
much  independent  buying  and  shipping 
is  done  in  the  territory,  this  organi¬ 
zation  of  300  members  does  ordinarily 
a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  business  annually.  About 
1,000  cars  a  years  are  sold  f  .  o  .  b.  and 
about  as  many  more  are  consigned 
for  members.  Mr.  Wallace’s  desk  is 
an  exciting  spot  when  he  is  telephon¬ 
ing  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
another  and  at  the  same  time  dealing 
with  members  who  have  goods  to  ship. 

The  Norfolk  growers  are  not  at  all 
sanguine  about  the  future.  Time  was 
when  the  different  truck  sections  of 
the  country  kept  out  of  each  other’s 
way  fairly  well.  Today  there  is  much 
over-lapping  and  Texas,  especially,  is 
giving  Norfolk  growers  much  con¬ 
cern  particularly  as  the  southern  pro¬ 
ducers  have  learned  to  improve  their 
quality  and  pack.  Each  section  has 
its  own  advantages  and  disadvantages 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  who  will 
win  in  the  long  run. 


[  Leghorns  -Reds  »Rocks-\Vyandottes 


B.  ROCKS, 

16c 


W.  WYANDOTTES 

18c 


W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS, 

12c  15c 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 

Special  Mating  chicks.  $2.00  per  hundred  extra 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  59_ Wallingford,  Connecticut 


Huber’s  Reliable  Chicks 


ruirVC  T1  /  _J  lip  Make  extra  profits  with  Huber’s  Reliable 
LrilLAO  /  /%  C  ana  O  l  Chicks.  At  these  prices  your  profit  is  as¬ 
sured.  Nineteen  years  careful  development.  Order  from  this  ad.  10%  down.  Rest 
C.O.D.  if  you  wish.  per  *00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.C.  &  S.C.R.I.  Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas . $11.50 

S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  and  White  Wyandottes .  12.50 

S.C.  White  Minorcas  and  Columbian  Wyandottes .  j.OO 

Special  Mating  White  Leghorns, . . ■'•jj” 

No.  I  S.C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  S.C.  Anconas .  9-50 

Heavy  Assorted  . $9.50  Light  Assorted . $8.00 

50c  per  100  less  on  orders  for  400  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  NO.  HIGH  ST.,  FOSTORIA.  OHIO 


National  “Superbred”  Chicks 

100,000  CHICKS  FOR  DELIVERY  IN  JUNE 

7  100  500  ,nnn 


1000 


S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . $5.75  $11.00  $52.50  $100.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds .  5.75  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Light  Mixed— $9.00  per  100.  Heavy  Mixed— $10.00  per  100. 

Also  White  Wyandottes.  Black  and  White  Minorcas,  Anconas  and  Blue  Andelusians. 
Send  for  our  Catalog  and  price  list.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Member  Inter¬ 
national  Baby  Chick  Association. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  BOX  408,  MHIlIntown,  Penna. 


mfS^SSLSStSSMTSF^CTORy'  CHICK* 


POSTPAID  PRICES,  Effective  June  17th. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  25  50  100  00  $78 

Wh..  Bf.  and  Bl.  Leghorns . - .  $3.00  $4.50  $8.50  $40.00  */» 

Anconas  (Sheppard’s);  Br.  Leghorns . --  •- . - .  3.25  5.00  .  - 

Bd.,Wh.  Box;  Reds;  Bl.  Min;  Bf.  Orp ;  Barron  Wh.  Leg .  3.75  5.50  10.50  50.00  98 

Bf.  Rox;  Wh.  Wyan;  Bf.  Minorcas . .  j.OO  6.50  2.50  60.00  5 

Ex.  dual.  Wh.  Wyan;  Reds;  Rox;  Bf.  Orp .  j.25  7.00  3.00  62.50  118 

Heavy  Mixed  $9;  Light  Mixed  $7;  Black  Giants  $20 :  Lt.  Brahmas  $20,  Pekin  Dux  28c  ea. 
Not  postpaid  to  Canada.  Wc  ship  C.O.D.  if  desired.  Bank  reference.  Member  I.  B.  C.  A. 
Send  now  for  beautiful  4-color  Catalog,  FREE.  ,,, ,  i-rmirTOV  nutrt 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Big  Chicks  From  High  Record  Matings  EFfsfrE 

300  to  326  Eggs  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Our  long  experience  in  Breeding  will  prove 
a  satisfaction  to  our  customers  at  the  following  prices:  100  500  louu 

White,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed .  $  8.00  $38.50  5  /5.uu 

Blk.  Minorcas.  Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons .  0-00  48.00  95.00 

S.  C.  Reds;  Wh.  Wyandottes;  Barron  Leghorns .  1-00  55.00  100.00 

tIS*?  Mixed Giants . ;  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Special  Tancred  White  Leghorns . - . nn-°ruaranteed  l30'°° 

Your  order  will  receive  my  special  attention.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

UHL  PIONEER  HATCHERY  &  EGG  FARMS.  ,  DEPT.  A, 

New  Washington,  Ohio.  Albert  Studer,  Prop.  Ref.: Farmers  State  Bank 


>42^;  Fairport  Quality  Chicks 


H Hr  are  bred  to  make  money  for  you.  Strong,  healthy,  vigorous  from  the  world’s  best 

H  and  heaviest  laying  strains  such  as— Tancred,  Ferns,  Owen  Farms,  Daniels,  - 
IP  Thompson.  Martin,  Shepard.  Fishel  and  others.  Free  range  flocks,  scientifically^ 
bulled  and  supervised.  Smith  Hatched.  100%  live  delivery guaranteed.  16 .breeds  . 

and  up.  Postpaid.  Members  International  Baby  Chick  Association.  Send  now 
for  free  poultry  book  and  prices.  Buy  Hatchery  Chicks  for  Greater  Profits. 

jaa»  F AIRPORT  HATCHERIES  *  Bo*  44  Fairport,  N. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS* 


Cm  I  a  f  c  r*  fi  n  Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 
n  1  L  K  J  K,.  yJ.  MS.  Postman  the  balance 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices. 
Shipment  made  any  time  you  wish.  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.  C.  M.  Anconas.. ..$2. 25  $4.25  $8.00  $38  $75 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  81.  Min .  2.50  5.00  10.00  48  95 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.00  5.00  11.00  52  100 

Jersey  Black  Giants . . .  4.50  8.50  15.00  72  140 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.75  4.50  8.50  40  80 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  4.00  7.00  34  68 

LAST  HATCH  JULY  1st. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY.  Box  I  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


BABY 


THIS  IS  MY 
I ITH  YEAR  OF 
EXPERIENCE 


CHIX 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks .  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  2.50  4.50  8,00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  2.25  4.00  7.00 


These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices. 


FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No.  120 


BARGAIN  PRICES— SAFE  DELIVERY  SO  100  S0i 

Wh.  Leghorns — Anconas . $6.50  $12.00  $57.50 

Bd.  Rocks— S.C.  Reds— R.C.  Reds .  7.50  14.00  67.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes — Blk.  Minorcas .  8.00  15.00  72.50 

Finest  State  Inspected  Stock — Catalog  Free. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


June  hatched  chicks  for 
low  brooder  costs.  Strong, 
livable,  fast  maturing,  heavy 
producing  Leghorns,  Reds,  Rocks, 
Black  Giants,  Pekin  Ducklings. 
Send  for  catalog  and  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  our  money  making 
chicks. 


Niagara  Poultry  Farm,  Box  30,  Ransomville,  N.Y. 


Quality  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 


Variety 

100 

500 

1000 

United  Strain  Leghorns . 

. $7.50 

$36.00 

$70.00 

Barron  or  Wyckoff  Leghorns . 

.  8.00 

37.50 

75.00 

Special  Leghorn  Wyckoff  only . 

.  9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

42.50 

85.0# 

Mixed  Chicks  . . . 

34.00 

65.00 

L.  E.  8TRAWSER, 

McAIIttervllle,  Pa* 

664)  14 


CANNING  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
a  very  definite  part  of  farm  home 
routine  every  summer  and  if  a  good  sys¬ 
tem  is  worked  out  the  process  should 
not  be  the  exhausting  one  it  so  often 
proves  to  be.  In  my  experience,  I  have 
found  that  the  right  tools  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  speed  up  the 
work  and  prevent  irritating  delays. 
Four  or  five  large  containers,  kettles, 
dishpans,  or  cookers,  either  of  enamel 
ware  or  aluminum  will  accommodate 
all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  one 
person  can  handle  alone.  This  allows 
for  washing  and  for  blanching  of  such 
vegetables  or  fruit  as  need  to  be  re¬ 
duced  in  size  or  have  skins  removed 
or,  as  in  corn,  have  the  juice  set.  A 
large  wire  basket  for  blanching  is  a 
wonderful  help. 

For  processing  the  filled  jars,  a 
pressure  cooker  is  the  best  time-saver 
and  the  surest  for  keeping  vegetables 
especially.  But  where  a  pressure  cook¬ 
er  is  not  available,  the  hot  water  bath 
may  be  used.  Any  large  utensil,  sap- 


Canning  May  Be  Reduced  to  a  System 

Equipment  and  Management  Determine  How  Hard  the  Job  Will  Be 
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blanching  process.  Standing  in  a  warm 
kitchen  a  long  time  before  processing 
is  bad  for  both  blanched  and  un¬ 
blanched  foods. 

3.  Use  only  perfect  jars  and  tops  and 
the  best  of  rubbers.  Test  for  leaks 
by  inverting  jars  with  water  in  them. 
A  live  rubber  should  stretch  to  six 
inches  and  spring  back  to  shape. 

4.  Organize  the  job  so  there  is  room 
and  table  space  for  each  necessary 
step.  If  a  wood  or  coal  stove  must  be 
used,  have  plenty  of  fuel  and  regu¬ 
late  heat  carefully  as  a  steady  tem¬ 
perature  is  necessary.  An  oil  or  gas 
stove  is  a  great  convenience  as  either 
type  is  more  easily  regulated  than  the 
wood  or  coal  range  and  makes  less 
heat  in  the  kitchen. 

5.  Briefly  summarized,  the  following 
rules  in  canning  give  the  necessary 
steps : 

a.  Carefully  wash  all  jars,  covers,  rub¬ 
bers,  canner  and  other  equipment. 


o.  Keep  at  room  temperature  for  about 
a  week. 

p.  Store  in  cool  place  away  from 
strong  sunlight. 


77ie  pressure  cooker  is  a  great  help  in  canning  because  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  obtained. 


bucket,  wash-boiler  or  oyster-pail,  may 
serve  as  a  hot-water  canner,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  deep  enough  to  allow  a 
rack  or  false  bottom  under  the  jars 
and  at  least  one  inch  of  water  above 
them.  A  tight-fitting  cover  saves 
time  and  fuel  in  processing.  Kettles 
with  fitted  racks  and  lids  are  made 
for  the  special  business  of  canning; 
these  are  most  convenient. 

Other  time-saving  tools  are;  a  ladle, 
preferably  non-metal,  a  long-handled 
spoon,  a  jar  lifter,  two  funnels,  one 
with  small  and  one  with  large  mouth, 
good  stainless  paring  knives,  measur¬ 
ing  cups  and  spoons,  a  pan  of  con¬ 
venient  size  to  serve  as  a  tray  for 
jars  while  being  packed,  and  a  pair 
of  household  scales.  We  can  multi¬ 
ply  these  tools  many  times  and  save 
time  by  doing  so  if  we  add  to  the  list 
a  cherry-pitter,  frame  for  holding 
jelly-bag,  an  up-to-date  sieve,  which 
has  a  sort  of  pestle  for  pressing 
through  fruit  pulp,  cabbage  shredder, 
and  food  chopper. 

But  no  matter  how  elegant  or  com¬ 
plete  the  equipment,  certain  rules  must 
be  followed  to  get  a  well-flavored  pro¬ 
duct  that  will  keep  almost  indefinitely. 

1.  Have  fruits  and  vegetables  as 
fresh  and  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 
Corn,  asparagus,  green  peas,  and  beans 
lose  much  of  their  sweetness  within  six 
hours  after  picking.  Furthermore, 
fruit  which  has  rotten  spots  is  apt  to 
have  a  spoiled  flavor.  Culls  or  im¬ 
perfectly  shaped  fruits  may  be  utilized, 
but  even  then,  every  one  needs  some 
of  the  "fancy”  stock  for  special  oc¬ 
casions. 

2.  Avoid  handling  too  large  a  quanti¬ 
ty  if  you  wish  to  prevent  flat  sour. 
Blanched  foods  need  to  be  packed  into 
the  jars  and  processed  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  becoming  heated  by  the 


b. .  Place  jars  and  covers  in  canner, 
cover  them  with  cold  or  tepid  water. 

c.  Place  canner  over  fire  and  sterilize 
jars  at  least  ten  minutes,  after  the 
water  has  reached  the  boiling  point. 

d.  Place  a  second  vessel  of  water  over 
the  fire,  to  be  heated  for  blanching 
of  vegetables. 

e.  Sort,  grade  and  wash  products  to 
be  canned,  being  careful  to  discard 
any  that  are  over-ripe  or  decayed. 

/.  Prepare  in  pieces  of  a  desirable  and 
convenient  size  for  canning. 

g.  Blanche  in  boiling  water  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Green  vegetables  should  be 
blanched  in  live  steam.  Dip  peaches 
or  tomatoes  to  loosen  skins  for  easy 
removal. 

h.  Pack  into  sterilized  jars. 

i.  Add  syrup  to  fruits,  and  salt  and 
water  to  vegetables. 

j.  Dip  rubber  ring  into  hot  soda  water, 
using  one  teaspoon  soda  to  one  cup 
of  boiling  water,  then  place  it  on 
the  jar. 

7c.  Place  cover  in  position  and  par¬ 
tially  close — if  screw  top,  screw  cov¬ 
er  half  way  on;  if  glass  top,  bring 
wire  bail  into  position  across  top 
with  a  distinct  click,  but  do  not 
press  clamp  down  at  side  until  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  has  been  processed. 

Z.  Process  in  canner  according  to  time 
given  in  the  reference  issue  of  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  of  March  2nd. 

in.  Remove  jars  from  canner  and 
press  down  clamp  as  each  jar  is 
taken  out. 

n.  Invert  jar  to  cool,  and  test  joint 
for  perfect  seal. 


Some  of  Betty’s  Letters 

Dear  Betty: — I  see  your  name  in  the 
American  Agriculturist.  I  have  not  got 
one  of  your  scrapbooks  to  paste  these 
recipes  in  so  will  you  please  send  one 
to  me.  I  have  sent  my  ten  cents  with 
the  letter. 

I  can  bake  cakes,  cookies,  and  cook 
potatoes  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  fix  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

My  father  takes  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  We  live  on  a  farm  and  like  it 
very  much.  We  have  ten  cows.  My  sis¬ 
ter  and  I  have  a  little  lamb  about  a 
year  old.  I  am  eleven  years  old  and 
in  the  5th  and  6th  grade  in  school.  My 
teacher’s  name  is  Mrs.  Frank  Water¬ 
man.  We  have  thirty-six  baby  chickens 
and  ten  little  ducks.  We  have  three 
horses  and  three  pigs. — Your  friend, 
I.  H.,  New  York. 

P.  S. — Will  you  please  send  me  two 
scrapbooks,  one  for  my  sister.  I  will 
send  twenty  cents.  You  may  send  them 
both  in  my  name.  Thank  you. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Betty:— Please  send  the  scrap¬ 
book  with  past  lessons  to  my  daughter 
Helen  Elizabeth  ?  She  is  only  four  years 
old  but  she  is  practising  breaking  eggs. 
I  just  came  across  the  cooking  lesson 
page  in  your  recent  Agriculturist  and  I 
think  it  is  fine.  As  I  am  a  former 
Home-making  teacher  and  have  given 
many  cooking  lessons  I  can  appreciate 
their  real  value.— Very  truly  yours, 
Mrs.  R.  C.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Betty: — I  am  sending  for  one 
of  your  scrapbooks  for  my  little  girls 
in  the  future.  They  are  not  quite  old 
enough  yet  but  I  shall  save  them  just 
the  same.  I  think  they  are  fine.  My  lit¬ 
tle  girl  Ruth  is  4  years  old,  Ellen  is  2 
years  and  Louise  is  4  months  but  I  am 
hoping  they  will  all  be  able  to  use  it 
some  day. — Respectfully  yours,  Mrs.  M. 
C.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Betty: — My  mother  wants  me 
to  learn  to  cook  too  so  will  you  please 
send  me  one  of  your  scrapbooks? 

I  just  love  to  cook  and  bake.  I  make 
cakes  and  puddings.  I  like  your  recipes 
very  much.  I  try  other  recipes  too.  I 
am  ten  years  old  and  am  in  the  fifth 
grade  at  school.  I  am  sending  the 
money  with  this  letter  for  a  scrapbook. 
Thank  you  very  much. — Your  friend, 
G.  McC.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Betty: — I  have  been  trying 
your  recipes  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  find  them  very  good,  es¬ 
pecially  the  cocoa.  I  would  like  one  of 
your  scrapbooks  to  keep  these  recipes 
in.  Inclosed  you  will  find  ten  cents  for 
this  book.  Please  send  it  to  me. 

I  enjoy  reading  the  Children’s  pages 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  and 
have  lots  of  fun  doing  the  puzzles. — 
Your  friend,  M.  P.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Betty: — I  am  writing  to  you  to 
let  you  know  I  got  my  Scrapbook  and 
I  made  a  chocolate  loaf  cake  that  Rob¬ 
ert  put  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

I  think  my  Scrapbook  is  very  nice  and 


I  thank  you  for  it.  And  my  brother  ate 
nine  pieces  of  the  cake.— Your  little 
friend,  J.  M.  R.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

If  you  want  a  Scrapbook,  send  ten 
cents  to  Betty,  care  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Pictures  You  Should  See 

(Specially  Recommended  by  Nationa i 
Board  of  Motion  Picture  Review) 

j — *WE  AMERICANS — Universal — 9  rls. 
—George  Sidney,  Patsy  Ruth  Miller! 
George  Lewis — A  drama  of  immigra¬ 
tion.  A  'well  acted  story  of  the  in- 


This  smart  PURSE  No.  B2652  is  much 
in  demand  to  use  toith  the  lovely  sum¬ 
mer  frocks.  The  purse  may  be  had  either 
in  white  linen  or  white  lustre  sheen 
rayon  hand  tinted  in  green  and  black.  It 
is  also  stamped  for  simple  embroidery 
stitches.  The  package  includes  the  stamp¬ 
ed  linen  or  rayon,  the  canvas  interlining , 
the  green  rayon  lining  and  inner  pocket, 
the  green  buckle  and  snap  fastener,  to¬ 
gether  with  working  chart  and  floss  for 
working.  Price  $1.00.  Send  order  to  Em¬ 
broidery  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  Neio  York  City. 


fluence  of  the  younger  foreign  gen¬ 
eration  on  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  older  generation  showing  how 
the  alien  population  came  to  the  front 
during  the  world  war.  (Play  by  Max 
Siegle  and  Milton  Herbert  Grotter). 
j— THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  SADDLE— 
FBO — 5  rls. — Buzz  Barton — Interesting 
Western  story  of  claim  jumping. 
(Original  screen  story  by  Frank 
Howard  Clarke). 

hs— THE  ACTRESS— M  e  t  r  o— 8  rls.— 
Norma  Shearer — Story  of  an  actress 
who  marries  into  an  aristocratic 
family  and  when  she  is  snubbed 
leaves  and  goes  back  to  the  stage. 
Later  the  father  of  her  husband  sees 
his  mistake  and  a  reconciliation  takes 
place.  Well  produced.  (Play  “Tre- 
lawney  of  the  Wells”  by  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero). 

j — THE  BIG  NOISE — First  National — 8 
rls. — Chester  Conklin — A  clever  satire 
on  the  hero  of  the  hour.  A  subway 
guard  is  used  as  a  tool  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  mayor.  Good  sub-titles 
and  some  funny  situations.  (Original 
screen  story  by  Ben  Hecht). 


j — juvenile  audiences, 
lis — high  school  audiences. 


Household  Hints 

Silk  materials  look  best  if  ironed  on 
the  wrong  side  while  still  damp. 

*  *  * 

After  icing  a  cake,  let  it  stand  in 
a  cool  place  twenty  minutes  before  it 
is  wrapped  or  boxed. 

*  *  * 

Lukewarm  water,  mild  soap,  quick 
handling  and  drying  are  recommended 
to  prevent  dyes  in  garments  from  run¬ 
ning. 


Buffet  or 
dresser  set  NO. 
605  has  a  very 
unusual  and  at¬ 
tractive  design 
stamped  on  ex¬ 
cellent  quality 
material  ready 
for  working. 
These  he  m- 
stitched  sets 
consist  of  scarf 
and  two  doilies 
and  come  in 
two  sizes :  with 

set  with  scarf  18x54  inches  $1.00  postpaid.  Send 


scarf  18x45  inches  the  set  is  65c.  „„„  ,„t„M  VJ..w 

order  to  Embroidery  Department  American  Agriculturist ,  461  Fourth  Av 


N.  Y.  C. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 


Success  or  Failure  at  School  Now  Looms  Large 


GRADUATION  and  commencement 
are  abroad  in  the  land  now  with  all 
the  excitement  and  interest  they  cause 
in  homes  having  young  folks  being  edu¬ 
cated.  Of  course,  education  goes  on 
through  life  if  a  man  or  woman  is  pro¬ 
gressive  mentally,  but  to  a  boy  or  girl 
having  the  thrill  of  grammar  or  high 
school  graduation,  the  big  time  is  NOW 
and  the  family  ought  to  take  notice 
of  it. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  that  some  chil¬ 
dren  get  on  as  well  as  they  do  at 
school:  they  seem  to  progress  in  spite 
of  the  lack  of  interest  taken  by  the 
family.  I  could  name  a  few  cases  where 
the  only  time  a  very  active  interest 
is  shown  is  when  the  child  fails  to  be 
promoted.  Then  it’s  too  late.  Helpful 
sympathetic  interest  all  through  the 
year  would  encourage  a  child  to  do  his 
best  instead  of  having  a  general  “blow¬ 
up”  when  time  has  passed  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it. 

The  children  that  seem  to  get  along 
best  in  school  usually  are  encouraged 
to  do  so  by  being  treated  as  if  their 
first  business  in  life  is  to  succeed  with 
their  school  work.  That  really  IS  their 
business  just  as  much  as  earning  the 
living  is  their  father’s  job.  So  when 
Albert  and  Harriet  or  Johnnie  and 
Mary  have  done  a  good  job  of  the 
year’s  school  work,  that  is  a  cause  for 
family  celebration.  The  school  picnic 
may  come  at  a  terribly  busy  time,  or  it 
may  seem  as  if  other  things  were  more 
important  than  going  to  the  school 


Jaunty  Jacket  Suit 


best  because  it  is  both  stunning  and 
practical.  The  dress  may  be  of  white 
shantung  while  the  jacket  is  of  vivid  red 
shantung.  Or  the  dress  may  be  printed 
pique  and  the  coat  of  plain  colored  pique. 
The  coat  may  be  worn  separately  or  by 
having  both  a  silk  and  a  cotton  coat  to 
wear  with  different  dresses,  one  may 
have  a  great  variety  of  costumes.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
10  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  5  yards  of  39-inch  material  for 
dress  and  jacket  facing  with  1%  yard  of 
39-inch  for  jacket.  PATTERN  PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  correctly 
and  clearly  and  enclose  with  correct 
remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  summer  fashion  cata¬ 
logues  and  send  to  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


“exercises”  but  these  events  are  great 
ones  to  a  child  and  he  is  encouraged 
and  proud  to  have  Mother  or  Dad 
there. 

And  in  addition  to  the  usual  school 
affairs  special  privileges  at  home  add 
to  the  importance  of  the  day.  The  boy 
or  girl  could  invite  some  friend  to  din¬ 
ner  for  which  he  might  have  his  favor¬ 
ite  dishes;  or  he  might  pick  out  some 
special  thing  he  wanted,  a  book,  a 
knife,  a  baseball  bat  or  glove,  or  for 
a  girl  a  new  scarf  or  something  pretty 
for  her  bedroom,  or  some  article  for 


Smartly  One-Sided 


frill  and  gathered  inset  for  the  skirt  has 
a  chic-ness  all  its  own.  And  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make,  yet  has  the  best  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  season’s  styles,  snug  hip¬ 
line,  slightly  bloused  back,  and  a  very 
feminine  touch  found  in  the  frills.  Georg¬ 
ette,  printed  silk,  flowered  voile  and 
printed  chiffon  are  very  suitable  to  use 
with  this  design  which  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  3VS  yards  of  40- 
inch  material.  PATTERN  PRICE  13c. 


which  she  has  expressed  a  wish.  Mak¬ 
ing  the  occasion  have  some  personal 
meaning  to  the  child,  no  matter  how 
small  the  method  used,  is  what  makes 
it  something  to  remember.  A  word  of 
praise  or  a  reward  for  work  well  done 
is  something  all  of  us  appreciate  and 
children  are  even  more  sensitive  to 
praise  or  blame  than  grown-ups. — 
Aunt  Janet. 

Tested  Recipes 

Blackberry  Muffins 

Two  cups  flour,  four  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  half  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup 
milk,  two  tablespoons  shortening,  one 
cup  blackberries  and  two  well  beaten 
eggs.  Mix  all  thoroughly  together  ex¬ 
cepting  the  berries  which  are  added 
last  just  folding  them  in  so  as  not  to 


mash  them.  Dip  the  dough  in  well  oiled 
gem  pans  and  bake  about  25  to  30 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  hot  with 
butter.  This  recipe  omitting  the  berries 
makes  a  plain  delicious  muffin  and  can 
be  varied  by  the  addition  of  any  de¬ 
sired  berries  or  chopped  meats.  Try  it. 
Serve  with  butter. — Clarice  Raymond, 
N.  Y. 

Most  people  will  prefer  a  slightly  sweet 
mixture  for  any  berry  muffin.  To  this 
quantity  add  2  level  tablespoons  of  sugar. 
If  the  berries  are  large  they  may  be  cut 
in  half  and  rolled  in  sugar  before  stirring 
into  the  mixture. 

#  #  * 

Rockwell  Salad 

On  some  crisp  lettuce  leaves  put 
three  slices  of  nice  ripe  tomatoes  and 
over  these  slice  one  half  of  a  banana. 
Mix  whipped  cream  and  mayonnaise, 
equal  parts,  add  as  many  chopped  nut 
meats  as  desired,  then  place  one  heap¬ 
ing  tablespoonful  on  the  above  which 
is  one  serving. — Clarice  Raymond,  N.  Y. 

A  little  sprinkle  of  salt  before  combin¬ 
ing  adds  to  the  flavor. 


*  *  * 

Picnic  Sandwiches 

Chop  three  hard  boiled  eggs  rather 
fine,  add  one  cupful  cooked  tomatoes 
from  which  all  juice  has  been  drained 
under  pressure.  One  tablespoonful  but¬ 
ter,  a  dust  of  cayenne,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  chopped  peppergrass  or  parsley  and 
a  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper.  Put  in 
frying  pan  and  bring  to  boiling  tem¬ 
perature,  cooking  out  any  moisture 
that  would  make  the  filling  “sloppy”. 
Cut  white  or  brown  bread  in  thin 
slices  and  put  together  with  the  savory 
mixture  without  buttering. — L.  M.  T., 
New  York. 

This  is  a  slight  variation  from  the  usual 
tomato  sandwich  filling.  The  filling  should 
be  thoroughly  cooled  before  serving. 

*  *  * 

“Sometime  ago  you  published  a  recipe 
for  dill  pickles  that  were  wonderful.  I 
have  lost  or  mislaid  the  recipe  and  last 
season  went  by  guess.  The  pickles 
spoiled,  becoming  soft  and  having  a  pe¬ 
culiar  sour  taste.  Will  you  please  send 
me  the  recipe  at  once  as  our  cucumbers 
are  nearly  ready.  Also  please  tell  me 
how  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  soft. 
I  find  your  column  very  helpful.  The  pat¬ 
terns  and  recipes  are  very  good.” — Mrs. 
J.  E.  A.,  New  York. 


Dill  Pickles 


3%  gait,  medium  sized 
cucumbers 
1  qt.  vinegar 
%  oz.  mixed  spices 


1  lb.  salt 
JO  qts.  water 
Dill  (stem  leaves,  and 
seeds) 

Grape  leaves 


Cucumbers  for  dill  pickles  should  be 
about  5  inches  long.  Wash  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  and  wipe  them.  In  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  4  gallon  crock  or  jar  put  a 
thick  layer  of  grape  leaves  and  over 
this  a  layer  of  dill  and  the  spices.  Pack 


the  cucumbers  into  the  crock  to  within 


3  inches  of  the  top.  Mix  the  salt,  vine¬ 
gar  and  water,  and  pour  the  mixture 
over  the  pickles  to  fill  the  jar.  Put  a 
layer  of  dill  and  then  a  layer  of  grape 
leaves  over  the  cucumbers.  Invert  a 
large  plate  over  the  top  of  the  pickles 
and  weight  it  down  to  keep  the  pickles 
under  the  liquid.  Let  the  pickles  cure 
from  three  to  four  weeks.  Remove  the 
plate,  wash  it,  replace  it  over  the 
pickles  with  the  weight,  and  seal  the 
crock  with  hot  paraffin  or  pack  the 
pickles  into  glass  jars  and  seal  them. 

Watermelon  Rind  Pickle 

Cut  up  rinds  and  soak  overnight  in 
water  to  which  has  been  added  1  cup 
lime  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The  next 
morning  rinse  in  four  waters.  Boil 
until  tender  in  a  tea  made  of  y2  gallon 
of  water  and  4  tablespoons  of  ginger. 
Then  cook  in  the  following  syrup : 

4  lbs.  sugar  1  tablespoon  whole 

1  qt.  vinegar  cloves 

Z  tablespoons  ground  1  tablespoon  ground 

cinnamon  allspice 

Cook  until  syrup  is  thick. — ROBERTA 
Symmes. 


Every  bedroom  should  have  cross 
ventilation. 


Summer  frills  . . . 


Gay  organdies,  crisp  ginghams — they 
make  summer  days  lovelier  than  ever. 
And  Fels-Naptha  washes  them  easily 
and  quickly!  The  extra  help  of  this 
golden  bar  makes  washing  easier.  It 
gives  you  two  safe  active  cleaners 
blended  together  by  our  exclusive 
process — and  working  together  they 
loosen  dirt  and  wash  it  away  without 
hard  rubbing.  That’s  why,  in  millions 
of  American  homes  .  . . 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NaPTHA 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER  TODAY 


For  Mother 
Baby 


the  Family 

25/  everywhere _ 


BETTY’S 

SCRAPBOOK 


ONCE  each  month  American 
Agriculturist  has  a  full 
page  of  Little  Recipes  for  Lit¬ 
tle  Cooks.  The  best  way  for 
the  little  girl  or  boy  to  keep 
these  pages  together  is  in 
Betty’s  Scrapbook  of  Little 
Recipes  for  Little  Cooks.  Les¬ 
sons  1  and  2  are  already  print¬ 
ed  in  the  scrapbook  and  there 
are  22  blank  pages  waiting  to 
receive  the  recipe  pages  as 
they  are  printed. 

When  you  have  filled  the 
Scrapbook  with  the  pages  of 
recipes,  you  will  have  a  cook¬ 
book  that  even  mother  would 
be  proud  to  own. 

To  make  ordering  easy  use 
the  coupon: 

To  Betty, 

c/o  American  Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Please  find  10  cents  (coin  or 
stamps)  inclosed  for  one  of 
your  scrap  books. 

Name  . 


Town 
State  . . . 
In  care  of 


666)  16 
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X  he  Plains  of  Abraham — By  James  Oliver  Curwood 


HIS  spirit  leapt  like  the  flare  of  pow-  ness  of  his  act,  was  conscious  of  her 
der  in  response  to  the  cheerful  forgetfulness  and  of  the  embarrassing 
sound  of  his  uncle’s  voice,  and  what®  nearness  of  other  eyes  and  ears  about 


he  had  lost  for  a  few  moments  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  him  again,  stronger 
than  before.  He  returned  to  the  grass- 
covered  open  in  front  of  Lussan’s  house 
as  Paul  helped  Toinette  from  her 
horse;  and  then,  to  his  amazement  and 
increasing  admiration,  he  observed 
his  Uncle  Hep  approach  the  baron 
boldly  and  offer  his  hand.  Tonteur 
accepted  it,  and  a  little  later  Jeems 
saw  them  drinking  flip  together.  These 
matters  he  made  note  of  as  he  stood 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  throng  gath¬ 
ered  about  the  auctioneer,  who  was 
making  the  welkin  ring  with  his  des¬ 
criptions  of  Lussan’s  goods  and  his  ex¬ 
hortations  for  people  to  buy.  This 
man,  who  possessed  a  huge  pair  of 
lungs,  had  an  ally  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  the  barrels  of  whisky  and 
flip  and  beer,  between  which  and  the 
table  whereon  he  stood  men  began  to 
pass  back  and  forth  with  increasing 
frequency;  for  while  these  barrels  drew 
his  customers  away  for  a  time,  they 
were  sure  to  send  them  back — as  Lus- 
san  had  planned — mellower  in  dispo¬ 
sition  and  heart  and  with  purse  strings 
looser  at  every  imbibition. 

The  sights  and  excitements  of  the 
scene  about  him  would  have  made  for 
Jeems  one  of  the  most  thrilling  events 
of  his  forest-rimmed  world,  had  his 
heart  not  been  choked  with  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  impending  drama.  Even  the 
aroma  of  many  good  things  to  eat 
held  no  interest  for  him.  The  voices 
of  the  auctioneer  and  the  bidders,  the 
loud  banging  of  a  wooden  mallet  which 
put  a  note  of  legality  to  every  sale, 
the  hubbub  of  men  and  women  about 
him,  the  play  of  children,  the  fight¬ 
ing  of  a  couple  of  dogs,  all  seemed 
outside  the  things  he  had  come  to 
seek.  Yet  he  did  not  press  his  de¬ 
sires  by  undue  haste,  and  it  was  half 
an  hour  before  he  found  himself  close 
to  the  one  who  occupied  his  thoughts. 
This  happened  in  such  a  fortuitous 
way  that  Toinette,  concealed  by  the 
ample  forms  of  Lussan’s  wife  and 
daughter,  was  within  a  foot  of  his 
shoulder  before  he  khew  it.  She  did 
not  see  him,  and  he  stood  with  wildly 
beating  heart,  breathing  the  faint  per¬ 
fume  from  her  person,  his  senses  dazed 
by  the  nearness  of  her  splendour  and 
his  world  of  vision  filled  only  with  a 
great  broad-brimmed  hat,  an  enravish- 
ing  mass  of  lustrous  curls,  a  sunset 
of  crimson  ribbons,  a  pair  of  slim 
shoulders — and  then,  his  paradise  brok¬ 
en  by  the  ugliness  of  reality,  he  dis¬ 
covered  Paul  Tache.  The  young  man 
was  returning  from  a  journey  to  the 
barrels,  and,  when  he  saw  Jeems,  a 
contemptuous  smile  twisted  his  lips. 
It  was  this  look  which  turned  Toinette 
so  that  she  found  Jeems  standing  be¬ 
side  her,  his  cap  and  a  package  in 
his  hands,  his  face  tensely  set  as  he 
fought  himself  into  oblivioiflsness  of 
his  rival’s  presence. 

He  held  out  his  gift  to  her. 

“My  Uncle  Hepsibah  has  just  come 
from  the  English  Colonies,  and  he 
brought  me  this  that  I  might  in  turn 
give  it  to  you.  Will  you  accept  it, 
Toinette  ?” 

He  forgot  Paul  Tache.  Spots  of 
red  came  into  his  cheeks  as  Toin- 
ette’s  surprised  eyes  greeted  him.  She 
almost  smiled,  and  as  if  something 
made  her  forgetful  of  her  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  the  dignity  it  imposed,  she 
extended  her  hand  to  receive  the  pack¬ 
age.  He  felt  the  embroidered  doeskin 
of  her  glove  against  his  flesh,  and  the 
touch  of  it,  the  gathering  colour  in 
her  face,  the  manner  in  which  she  ac¬ 
cepted  his  gift,  sent  the  blood  racing 
through  his  body.  He  had  scarcely 
hoped  for  this  graciousncss  after  the 
way  she  had  treated  him  yesterday, 
and  Toinette,  won  by  the  unexpected- 


them.  The  colour  deepened  in  her 
cheeks,  and,  mistaking  this  for  still 
greater  evidence  of  the  pleasurable 
thrill  he  had  given  her,  Jeems  was 
sure  she  was  about  to  thank  him  for 
his  gift,  when  Paul  stood  beside  them. 
Ignoring  Jeems,  Toinette’s  cousin  led 
her  away,  politely  relieving  her  of  the 
package  as  they  went.  It  was  then 
Toinette  turned  to  smile  at  Jeems,  in 
spite  of  the  eyes  she  knew  were  watch¬ 
ing  her.  In  this  same  moment  her 
escort  allowed  the  package  to  drop 
surreptitiously  from  his  hand. 


and  the  big  hat,  and  as  for  the  petit 
maitre  who  thinks  himself  a  blood  and 
a  buck — why,  I  say,  if  this  skinny  lit¬ 
tle  nephew  of  yours - ” 

“Sh-h-h!  There  goes  Jeems!”  inter¬ 
rupted  Hepsibah. 

Unaware  of  the  attention  of  the  old 
war  dogs,  Jeems  was  only  a  few  steps 
from  Paul  and  Toinette  when  they 
disappeared  behind  Lussan’s  house.  He 
held  back  with  a  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  when  he  saw  the  two  going  down 
a  path  which  took  them  out  of  sight 
of  any  curious  eyes  that  might  have 
watched  them.  Not  until  the  last 
flutter  of  Toinette’s  skirt  was  gone  did 
he  proceed  with  the  business  of  follow¬ 


Bringing  the  Story  Up  to  Date 

JEEMS  BULAIN  with  his  French  father  and  his  English  mother  lived  in 
colonial  times  near  the  border  between  Canada  and  the  English  col¬ 
onies.  Their  neighbor,  Tonteur,  is  their  friend  but  Madam  Tonteur  hates 
Catherine  Bulain  because  of  her  beauty  and  her  English  blood  and  tries 
in  every  possible  way  to  teach  her  daughter  Toinette  to  hate  Jeems  Bulain. 

Jeems  admires  Toinette  and  is  deeply  hurt  by  her  disdain.  He  hates 
Paul  Tache,  Toinette’s  cousin  from  Quebec,  because  Paul  assumes  a 
superior  air  and  because  he  is  in  the  good  graces  of  Toinette. 

Catherine  Bulain  sees  and  understands  the  situation  to  which  her 
husband  is  blind.  Jeems  is  brooding  over  the  situation  as  he,  his  mother 
and  father  and  Odd,  his  dog,  walk  home  from  a  visit  to  Tonteur  Manor. 

On  their  arrival  they  find  Hepsibah,  Catherine  Bulain’s  trader 
brother  who  visits  them  at  long  intervals.  After  supper  he  opens  his  pack 
and  among  the  presents  he  has  brought  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  red  velvet 
cloth  for  Jeems  to  give  to  Toinette.  Jeems  attends  Lussan’s  auction  the 
next  day  and  resolves  to  give  Toinette  his  present  and  to  whip  Paul 
Tache. 


This  act,  inspired  by  a  contempt  for 
the  forest  boy,  and  urged  by  a  mean¬ 
ness  of  spirit  hidden  under  a  display 
of  wealth  and  fine  clothes,  swept 
Jeem’s  thought  from  Toinette,  whose 
nearness  of  person,  surprising  beauty, 
and  sweetness  of  disposition  had  al¬ 
most  made  him  forget  his  one  reason 
for  being  at  Lussan’s  sale.  This  weak- 
nes  in  the  armour  of  his  intentions 
was  sealed  when  he  saw  his  present 
fall  to  the  ground.  Toinette  became 
instantly  immaterial  in  the  path  of  a 
storm  of  emotion  which  caught  and 
held  him  fiercely.  He  saw  only  one 
person  where  there  were  two,  and  that 
one  was  Paul  Tache.  In  half  a  dozen 
seconds,  as  many  years  added  them¬ 
selves  to  his  shoulders,  and  with  these 
years  came  a  fuller  capacity  for  hurt, 
for  hate,  and  for  a  desire  to  avenge. 
In  a  brain  white  with  the  heat  of 
things,  and  in  eyes  blinded  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  all  living  forms  except  that 
of  the  youth  who  had  darkened  his 
mind  with  bitterness,  Toinette  ceased 
to  exist  for  him,  and  when  he  sprang 
forward  to  recover  the  bundle,  it  was 
not  with  the  thought  that  he  was  res¬ 
cuing  it  for  her,  but  that  it  was  to 
be  his  reason  for  glorious  war  when 
the  moment  was  at  hand  for  him  to 
hurl  it  in  his  rival’s  face. 

That  this  moment  should  arrive  as 
if  inspired  by  a  genius  intent  on  guid¬ 
ing  his  destiny  did  not  gtrike  Jeems 
as  unusual.  Detaching  themselves 
from  the  shifting  groups  of  which  they 
had  been  a  part,  Toinette  and  young 
Tache  strolled  to  their  horses,  know¬ 
ing  that  many  glances  followed  their 
elegant  departure.  Giving  themselves 
a  brief  time  in  which  to  be  admired, 
they  sauntered  into  the  gardens  back 
of  Lussan’s  house. 

From  the  flip  barrel,  where  their 
newly  made  friendship  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  apace,  Tonteur  and  Hepsibah 
watched  the  pretty  pair,  with  broad 
grins  on  their  faces;  and  nudging  the 
well-covered  ribs  of  the  man  he  should 
have  regarded  as  an  heredity  enemy, 
but  in  whom  he  had  found  a  convivial 
comrade  well  suited  to  his  own  hu¬ 
mours  and  disposition,  the  baron 
chuckled  loudly. 

“There  they  go,  friend  Adams,  a 
couple  of  young  peacocks  on  parade! 
My  fine  lady  has  grown  into  a  young- 
woman  since  she  put  on  that  costume 


ing  them,  and  then,  like  an  Indian, 
he  slipped  noiselessly  along  the  path 
and  found  them  standing,  somewhat 
perplexed,  at  the  edge  of  a  soggy  and 
ill-smelling  open  space  where  Lussan 
had  built  his  barn  and  wherein  his 
cattle  and  pigs  had  gathered  for  so 
long  that  one  was  sure  of  a  precarious 
and  unpleasant  footing.  Toinette,  her 
chin  tilted,  a  flash  of  indignation  in 
her  eyes  as  she  held  up  her  skirt  with 
both  hands,  was  on  the  point  of  loosing 
her  wrath  upon  her  escort  for  daring 
to  bring  her  to  such  a  place  of  defile¬ 
ment  when  Jeems  stepped  out  from  a 
rim  of  bushes  and  confronted  them. 

His  face  was  pale.  His  slim  body 
was  as  taut  as  a  bowstring.  His  eyes 
were  almost  black.  He  did  not  see 
Toinette,  scarcely  knew  that  she  was 
in  his  world,  even  as  her  anger  gave 
place  to  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
when  she  saw  in  his  hand  the  package 
which  he  had  given  her  a  few  minutes 
before.  He  approached  Paul  Tache, 
and  that  youth,  misinterpreting  the 
slowness  of  his  movement  and  the 
bloodless  pallor  of  his  face  as  signs 
of  embarrassment  and  fear,  sought  to 
cover  his  disgrace  in  Toinette’s  eyes 
by  an  explosion  of  haughty  protest 
at  being  followed  and  spied  upon  in 
this  way.  Jeems  made  no  reply  ex¬ 
cept  to  hold  out  the  package.  Sight 
of  it  choked  the  words  in  the  other’s 
throat.  Jeem’s  silence  and  the  way 
in  which  he  continued  to  extend  the 
package  brought  a  deep  colour  into 
Paul’s  face.  He  and  not  Jeems  was 
conscious  of  the  amazement  in  Toin¬ 
ette’s  countenance  and  of  the  intensi¬ 
ty  of  her  interest  in  the  situation.  He 
recovered  himself  swiftly  and,  with  a 
guileful  change  of  manner,  held  out 
his  hand. 

“Pardon  me,”  he  apologized.  “It  is 
good  of  you  to  bring  the  package — 
which  I  accidentally  dropped.” 

Jeems  came  a  step  nearer. 

“You  lie!”  he  cried,  and  with  a  fu¬ 
rious  movement  he  hurled  the  bundle 
at  Tache’s  face. 

The  force  of  the  blow  sent  Paul  reel¬ 
ing  backward,  and  Jeems  was  at  him 
with  the  quickness  and  passion  of  one 
suddenly  transformed  by  madness.  He 
had  never  fought  with  another  boy. 
But  he  knew  how  animals  clawed  and 
disemboweled.  He  had  seen  owls  tear 


each  other  to  pieces.  He  had  watched 
a  duel  between  two  mighty  bucks  un¬ 
til  one  gasped  out  its  life  with  a  broken 
neck.  He  had  looked  on  the  hunter- 
wasps  as  they  tore  off  the  heads  of 
their  prey.  In  a  hundred  ways  he  had 
viewed  strife  and  death  as  the  wilder¬ 
ness  knew  these  things.  And  all  that 
he  had  witnessed,  all  that  he  knew  of 
torture  and  violence  and  the  desire  to 
maim  and  kill  gave  to  his  action  a 
character  of  such  lively  ferocity  that 
it  drew  a  howl  of  pain  from  Paul 
Tache  and  a  shrill  little  scream  from 
Toinette. 

Jeems  heard  the  scream,  but  it  held 
no  significance  for  him  now.  His 
dreams  were  v  gone,  and  Toinette,  her 
presence  close  to  him,  her  eyes  upon 
the  battle  just  as  he  had  imagined  in 
the  thrill  of  his  mental  visionings, 
was  forgotten  in  the  more  vital  depths 
of  his  interest  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Paul.  In  the  first  attack,  his  fingers 
clutched  like  small  iron  claws  in  the 
folds  of  Tache’s  cravat  and  coat,  and 
the  rending  of  cloth,  a  splitting  asun¬ 
der  of  gorgeous  material  almost  to 
the  other’s  waist,  was  evidence  of  the 
strength  behind  his  assault.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  this  with  a  fury  of  scratching 
and  tearing  and  both  went  down  in 
the  melee.  When  they  rose,  Paul  heav¬ 
ing  himself  up  with  an  effort  which 
flung  Jeems  from  him,  they  were  such 
a  sight  of  muck  and  stain  that  Toin¬ 
ette  forgot  her  precious  dress  and  cov¬ 
ered  her  eyes  in  horror.  But  she  was 
looking  again  in  an  instant,  for  the 
spectacle  fascinated  even  as  it  appalled 
her.  Jeems  had  landed  on  his  feet  with 
a  fist  loaded  with  mud,  and  this  he 
projected  with  an  aim  so  accurate  that 
half  of  Paul’s  face  was  obliterated  by 
it,  and  as  he  leapt  with  a  roar  of 
rage  at  his  smaller  assailant,  he  was 
such  a  shocking  contrast  to  his  usual 
immaculate  self  that  Toinette  nearly 
ceased  to  breathe.  Then  she  saw  and 
heard  what  her  feminine  eyes  and  in¬ 
stincts  could  not  understand  or  keep 
proper  count  of,  a  mad  twisting  and 
tumbling  of  bodies,  panting  breaths, 
grunts,  and  finally  a  clearly  audible 
curse  from  Paul  Tache.  With  that 
sound  Jeems  flew  backward  and  land¬ 
ed  on  his  back. 

He  was  up  almost  before  he  had 
struck,  and  with  his  head  ducked  low 
like  a  ram’s  in  a  charge,  he  hurled 
himself  at  Tache.  This  individual, 
having  cleared  his  eyes  sufficiently  to 
perceive  the  blindness  of  the  other’s 
rush,  stepped  aside  and  swung  a  well- 
directed  blow  which  again  sent  Jeems 
down  into  the  muck.  His  hand  filled 
itself  with  this  sticky  substance  a 
second  time,  and  as  he  returned  to 
battle  he  let  it  fly  at  Paul.  Profiting 
by  experience,  Paul  dodged  skillfully, 
and  the  volley  passed  over  his  head, 
spreading  in  its  flight,  and  fell  in  its 
contaminating  virulence  upon  Toinette. 
She  saw  her  raiment  spotted  and  de¬ 
filed,  and  such  a  sudden  fury  rose  in 
her  that  she  sprang  upon  Jeems  as 
he  clawed  and  kicked  in  a  clinch  with 
Paul,  and  assailed  him  with  all  the 
strength  and  bitterness  of  her  small 
fists  and  biting  tongue. 

Jeems  had  seen  the  tragedy  of  the 
misdirected  mud,  and  he  knew  that 
Toinette’s  hands  and  not  Paul’s  were 
pulling  viciously  at  his  hair.  There 
is  a  hurt  which  bears  with  it  a  sting 
of  satisfaction,  and  this  emotion 
pressed  upon  Jeems  as  he  fought  des¬ 
perately  in  front  and  felt  himself  at¬ 
tacked  treacherously  from  behind.  For 
Paul  was  accountable  for  the  mishap 
to  Toinette.  Had  the  other  not  dodged 
in  a  cowardly  fashion,  allowing  the 
stuff  to  pass  on  to  her,  the  thing  would 
not  have  happened.  It  did  not  take 
more  than  a  few  seconds  for  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  this  thought  with  its  ap¬ 
parent  justice  and  truth  to  fire  him 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  SI. 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  ab¬ 
breviation  and  whole  number,  in¬ 
cluding  name  and  address.  Thus 
"J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
words. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be 
accompanied  by  bank  references 


American  A  griculturist 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


HURRY  if  you  want  a  trained  heelbiting  English  or 
Welsh  Shepherd,  also  young  pups  starting.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds  Puppies. 
Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  CHINCHILLA  DOES  bred  to  Castor  Rex, 
the  king  of  rabbits.  FIVE  PINES  ItABBITRY,  Ben¬ 
son,  Vt. 

COLLIE-SHEPHERD  PUPS  $3.50.  Real  cow  dogs  $10. 
Good  hounds  $5-$10.  Order  quick.  DAWSON,  Tucker- 
ton,  N.  J. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  and  White,  males  $8.00, 
females  $5.00.  Cow  dogs.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochran- 
ville.  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptionally  large  white  eggs. 
Two  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. _ 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
contest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 
Grampian.  Pa. _ _ _ 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— chicks— eggs— extraordin¬ 
ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers  -standard 
bred — low  price — Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  I  ARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa. _ _ _ 

PULLETS — Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns  from 
four  and  five  lb.  breeders.  Three  to  ten  weeks  old. 
27c  and  up.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY 
FARM,  Leghorn  Blvd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WOODSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  chicks.  Tom  Bar¬ 
ron  S.C.  White  Leghorns  Imported  250-298  egg  strain 
Breeder  of  leghorns  for  28  years.  Catalogue.  DAVID 
HAMMOND.  Cortland.  N.  Y. _ _ 

CHICKS  S.  C.  WHITE  Legs.  $8.00-100;  Barred 
Rocks,  $10.00-100.  Reds.  $11.00  and  W’hite  Rocks, 
Mixed  Heavy,  $8.00-100.  I  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
All  number  one  chicks.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NIE- 
MOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  A.  _ 

CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $12;  Leg¬ 
horns,  $10;  heavy  mixed,  $10;  light,  $8.  Delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  9595  to  maturity,  free. 
C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. _ 

S.  C.  WHITE  &  BROWN  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Strong  livable  chicks.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  circular,  it’s  free.  2000  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets,  January  and  February  hatched,  ready  to  ship  $1.00 
each.  PERRY  POULTRY  FARM,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  thrifty  Pure  Bred  Jersey 
Giants  $1.50  per  15.  $3.00  per  45.  Parcel  Post,  C.O.D. 
INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS:  Our  quality  chicks  are  reduced  to 
10  and  12c.  W.  Wyandotts  13c,  full  count  and  guar¬ 
anteed  safe  arrival.  Send  for  catalog  giving  instructions. 
MILTON  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Milton.  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

CHICKS — 9c.  From  Pure  Barron  English  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Our  large  trapnested  birds  will  produce  profitable 
broilers  and  heavy  winter  layers.  Free  Catalog.  Ref- 
erence  Farmers  State  Bank.  WILLACKER  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Box  G.,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

25,000  BABY  CHICKS  WEEKLY.  White,  Brown, 
Buff  Leghorns  $9.50.  Reds.  Rocks,  Wyandott,  Orping¬ 
ton  $11.50  per  100.  Also  Parrots.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Tel¬ 
ford.  Pa. 

CHICKS.  ROCKS  10c;  REDS,  and  Wyandottes  He. 
White  Leghorns  Sc.  Mixed  7c.  Heavy  Mixed  9c.  One 
cent  more  per  chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  10095  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY. 
Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12. 

9c  CHICKS  FROM  BIG  English  White  Leghorns  that 
will  produce  big  hens— large  eggs.  Order  now.  Catalogue 
free.  BISHOPS  POULTRY  FARM.  New  Washington, 
Ohio. 

REDUCED  PRICES.  Bucher  Super  Quality  Chicks 
from  inspected  free  range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
White,  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas.  An- 
conas.  White,  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  free,  low  prices. 
Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Large  handsome  heavy 
layers.  Splendid  chicks,  right  prices.  INAVALE  FARM, 
114,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — Barron  W.  Leghorns,  large  size,  306  egg 
strain,  $11.00—100.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

PHEASANT  EGGS.  Unrelated  strain.  Ringneck  eggs 
$3.00  per  dozen.  $25.00  per  hundred.  Instructions  free 
with  orders.  JOHN  ECKERT,  Pine  Pheasant  and  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  East  Moriches,  Long  Island. 

HIGH  POWTSRED  PULLETS  &  Cockerels.  Farm 
Range  reared  Leghorns.  New  York  Official  Supervised, 
Certified,  and  R.O.P.  grades.  Large  healthy  bifds. 
Superior  egg  quality.  Illustrated  announcement.  EGG 
AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  A,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKS.  Barron  strain  $3  to  $5. 
C.  E.  HUNT,  Indian  Lake,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  C.O.D.  Barred  Rocks  10c,  large  Barron 
Leghorns  8c,  reduced  on  large  orders  10095  guaranteed. 
Order  from  adv.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PULLETS— PUREBRED  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
Hatched  from  large  chalk  white  eggs,  from  my  own 
carefully  selected  breeders.  Two  months  old.  Ready 
now.  $1.00  each.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for  hatching, 
ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26  per  hundred. 
Mixed  Ducklings  $24.  F.  B.  CANDEE,  Nicholson,  Pa. 

TURKEY  EGGS— from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 

POSTPAID  BEST  STRAIN  Mammoth  Pekin  duck 
eggs  11  for  $1.50.  Jersey  Black  Giant  eggs  10c  each. 
RUPRACHT  BROS.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  and  White  Holland  Turkey  eggs, 
from  vigorous,  pure  bred  selected  birds.  $3.50  per  doz. 
prepaid.  JEFFREYS  FUR  &  GAME  FARM.  Calcium, 

N.  Y. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


POULTRY  DRESSERS!  Send  for  catalog  of  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Supplies  for  fattening  and  dressing  poultry. 
H.  G.  HAGER,  Gossville,  N.  H. 


GOD  LIVER  OIL 


PURE  GOLDEN  COD  Liver  Oil  for  poultry  animal 
feeding.  Richest  known  anti-rachitic  and  growth  pro¬ 
moting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75,  10  gallons  $13.,  at 
New  York.  Special  prices  on  barrels.  CONE  IMPORT 
COMPANY",  624  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED— HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. _ _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 
Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKEIt  BROS..  Millis.  Mass. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


GLADIOLUS  $1.00  Blooming  Bulbs  $1.00.  12  choice 
Dahlias  $1.00.  Catalogue.  20  Evergreen  Trees  $2.00. 
GLADAHLIA  FARMS,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

FINE  OUTDOOR  GROWN  Cabbage  Plants— 300,  75c; 
500,  $1.00;  1000,  $1.50  prepaid.  5,000,  $5.00  expressed. 
Tomato  &  Onion  Plants  $1.50  thousand.  Pepper  and 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  $2.50  expressed.  All  now  ready. 
Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  OLD 
DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin.  Va. _ 

100  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS,  Cabbage,  $1.00 
thousand;  Onion,  $1.50;  Pepper,  $2.00;  Sweet  Potato, 
$2.50;  10,000,  $20.00.  Tomato,  $1.25;  10,000,  $10.00. 
Prompt  shipments.  Good  plant  guaranteed.  FARMERS 
SUPPLY  COMPANY.  Franklin,  Va. 

■  PLANTS  POSTPAID.  All  varieties;  Beet,  Cauliflower. 
Mangle,  Lettuce,  3  dozen.,  25c;  100,  50c;  1,000,  $3; 
5,000,  $10.  Cabbage,  3  doz.,  25c;  8  doz.,  40c;  400,  $1; 
1,000,  $2.  Sweet  Potato,  Asters,  3  doz.,  25c;  100,  65c. 
Celery,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Zinnia,  3  doz.,  40c;  100,  85c; 
1,000,  $6.75.  Egg  Plant,  Coleus,  Coreopsis,  English 
and  Shasta  Daisies,  Pansies,  Dianthus,  Snapdragons, 
Salvia,  Verbenia,  doz.,  40c;  3  doz.,  $1;  100,  $2. 

ROHRER’S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Copenhagen,  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flatduteh,  Danish  Ballhead,  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid.  Express  $1.25 
1000.  Tomato  plants — Baltimore,  Matchless  Stone,  same 
price.  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper,  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


DANISH  BALLHEAD,  Early  Copenhagen  Market  and 
Red  Cabbage  plants,  $2.00  thousand.  C.  R.  STAFFORD, 
Route  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copenhagen.  Wake¬ 
field,  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession,  Flatduteh,  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25  postpaid.  Express  $1.25. 
1000.  Tomato  Plants — Baltimore,  Stone,  Matchless, 
Bonny  Best,  same  price  as  Cabbage.  Sweet  Potato 
and  Pepper  ’  plants,  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.25  postpaid. 
Quick  and  good  service.  GUARANTEED  SERVICE 
PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,  best  kinds  $1.25  per  1000.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Onion,  Beets  $1.00,  1000.  Peppers  all  kinds  $3.00. 
1000.  Cauliflower  $3.50,  1000.  Egg  Plants  $4.00,  1000. 
Tomato  all  varieties  $2.00,  1000.  All  ready  for  field. 
Send  for  list.  J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


MILLIONS  OF  OPEN  field  tomato  plants,  Baltimore, 
Stone,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  $1.00-1000;  5000,  $4.50. 
Ruby  king  Pepper  plants  $1.50-1000.  Porto  Rican  po¬ 
tato  plants  $1.50-1000.  Cabbage  plants  75c-1000  roots 
mossed,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  SIMS  POTATO  PLANT 
CO.,  Pembroke,  Ga.  


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.  Yellow  Jer¬ 
sey  Big  Leaf,  and  Up  River  $1.50  per  1000,  shipping 
paid.  Canna  Bulbs  seven  kinds  $1.25  per  100.'  C.  E. 
BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del.  _ 

50  MILLION  out  door  grown  vegetable  plants— Cab¬ 
bage:  Copenhagen,  Ballhead,  Wakefield,  etc.,  300,  $1.00; 
500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  prepaid.  10,000,  $10.00  ex¬ 

pressed.  Tomato  Plants:  Marglobe,  Bonnybest,  Balti¬ 
more,  Stone  and  Matchless,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00: 

1000,  $3.00  prepaid.  10,000,  $15.00  expressed.  Sweet  _ 

Potato  and  Pepper  Plants;  300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00; 

1000,  $3.25  prepaid.  10,000.  $20.00  expressed.  Shipping 
capacity  %  million  daily.  Day  and  Night  service.  Our 
plants  must  please  you  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 
J.  p.  COUNCILL  COMPANY.  Franklin,  Va. _ 

GOLD  SKIN  SWEET  Potato  Plants  60c  per  100;  500 
for  $2.00;  1000  for  $3.50  postpaid.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Del.  _ _ _ 

CAULIFLOWER  AND  CABBAGE  Plants  100,  40c; 
1000,  $2.50  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  E.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  75c-10Q0;  Col- 
lards,  75c;  Tomato,  $1.00;  Ruby  King  Pepper,  $2.00; 
Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants,  $1.50.  QUITMAN  PLANT 
CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS.  Ready.  Finest  strains  for 
seed.  We  grow  only  first  grade  plants.  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tain  Snowball,  Long  Island  Snowball.  Extra  Early 
Erfurt,  $4.50  per  1000;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00;  5000, 
$20.00.  Cabbage  Plants.  Ready.  Copenhagen  Market, 
Danish  Ballhead,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  Golden  Acre, 
Enkhinzen  Glory,  Summer  Danish  Ballhead,  Succes¬ 
sion,  Early  and  Late  Flat  Dutch  $2.00  per  1000;  500, 
$1.50;  5000,  $9.00.  Millions  of  plants.  31  years  select¬ 
ing  strains  of  seed.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No 
business  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS, 
Chester,  N.  J. 


OLD  FASHIONED  HARDY  Flower  Plants.  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Blue 
Bells,  Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines,  Monkshoods, 
Hardy  Carnations,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy 
Lilies.  Hardy  Phloxes,  Lupines,  Hardy  Pinks,  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  240  other  Perennials  that  will  bloom 
this  summer;  Pansies,  Asters,  Salvias,  Petunias,  Zin¬ 
nias  Snapdragons  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants;  Berry  plants.  Asparagus  roots. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Brace  Corner  Posts 


By  Ray  Inman 


DO  THE  CORNER  POSTS 
OF  YOUR  FENCE  PULL 
OUT  OR  SAG  ? 

you  can  stop  it. 


PUT  A  BRACE  FROM. 
THE  TOP  OF  THE  CORNER 
POST  TO  THE  TOP  OF 
THE  SECOND  POST 


THEN  PUT  A  BRACE  0 
FROM.  THE  TOP  OF  z* 
THE  SECOND  POSTTO 
THE  GROUND. 


CORNER  POSTS  AND 
BRACES  SET  INCON¬ 
CRETE  ARE  SET  FOR 
GOOD. 
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Where  the  Dairy  Cow  Reigns  Supreme 


American  Agriculturist,  June  15,  1929 


pie  were  together,  perhaps  life  was  not 
so  hard  after  all. 

The  early  settler  could  get  some 
recreation  out  of  the  stern  business  of 
earning  a  living.  Delaware  County  is 
today  noted  for  its  trout  fishing.  In 
early  times  shad  came  well  up  the 
Delaware.  The  sky  was  sometimes 
darkened  with  the  flight  of  wild  pas¬ 
senger  pigeons.  Deer  hunts  not  only 
furnished  the  thrill  of  the  chase,  but 
were  the  substantial  sources  of  meat. 
Of  course  pigs  were  kept  and  although 
the  bears  often  ate  the  occupants  of 
the  pen,  there  was  left  the  opportunity 
of  catching  and  eating  the  bear.  Train¬ 
ing  days  were  the  equivalent  of  several 
Fourths  of  July. 

Nature  intended  Delaware  to  be  a 


( Continued  from  Page  1) 

When  other  hillsides  lie  the  principal  industry  of  the  county. 

Middle  aged  persons  will  remember  the 
row  of  shiny  tin  pans  sitting  in  the  cool 
dairy  house.  The  cream  was  skimmed 
and  Shep  the  farm  dog  was  invited  to 
do  the  churning  stunt  on  the  tread 
power  machine.  The  butter  was  packed 
into  firkins  or  tubs  and  kept  on  the 


dairy  county. 

dry  and  brown,  Delaware  County 
slopes  are  green.  This  is  due  some¬ 
what  to  the  abundant  rainfall  on  the 
western  edges  of  the  Catskills.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  of  New  York 
State  is  about  38  inches.  There  are 
few  years  when  Delaware  County  does 


not  receive  at  least  40  inches  of  pre-  farm  until  autumn.  Then  some  early 
cipitation  and  the  weather  records  kept  morning,  to  the  delight  of  the  farm 
at  the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  boys  who  were  often  allowed  to  accom- 


Delhi,  New  York,  show  46  inches  of 
rain  for  the  year  1927  and  43  for  the 
year  1928.  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  and 
Rhode  Island  Bent  Grass,  two  of  the 
best  pasture  plants,  seem  to  be  perfect¬ 
ly  at  home  in  the  county,  while  the  soil 
though  rough  is  very  fertile. 


pany  the  load,  and  to  the  whole  family 
as  this  was  the  only  shopping  trip  of 
the  year,  the  butter  was  loaded  into 
the  heavy  wagon  and  the  long  haul 
started  to  Catskill  or  Kingston.  From 
hence  the  butter  went  by  boat  to 
■o  ..  ,.  ,  New  York.  Perhaps  the  roads  were 

uttermakmg  was  for  many  years  not  go  lonely  as  the  hotels  on  the  Cats- 


Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


MILLIONS  NORTHERN  GROWN  Hardy  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower  Plants.  June,  July  delivery.  Best  stranis 
Danish  seed,  chemically  treated.  Golden  Acre,  Jersey, 
Copenhagen,  Enlshinzen,  Surehead,  Succession,  Savoy, 
Flatdutch,  Ballhead,  Red.  Postpaid:  200-65c;  500-$1.25; 
1000-$2.25.  Collect:  5,000-$7.50.  Snowball  Cauliflower: 
50-40c;-  200-$l. 00;  500-$2.25;  1000-$3.75.  Transplanted 
Tomatoes:  36-45c;  100-$1.00;  1000-$10.00.  Bermuda 
Onion:  200-G0c;  500-$1.00;  1000-$1.75.  PORT  MELLIN 
GER,  Dept.  AA,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 


TOMATO  PLANTS:  Baltimore,  Stone  $1.00  thousand; 
5000.  $4.25.  Cabbage  Plants,  75c  thousand;  5000,  $3.25. 
Roots  mossed,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  BURGESS 
FARMS,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


MILLIONS  FIELD  GROWN  vegetable  plants,  cab¬ 
bage  and  beets  100-35c;  300-90c-  500-$1.25;  1G00-$1.95. 
Tomatoes  100-45c;  300-$l;  500-$1.40;  1000-S2.25.  Sweet 
potatoes  and  sweet  pepper  100-50c;  300-$1.25;  500-$1.90; 
1000-$3.50  postpaid.  Express  Collect  cabbage  and  beets 
$1.00;  tomatoes  $1.25,  potatoes  and  pepper  $2.75  per 
thousand.  Delivered  safely  anywhere.  V.  C.  LANK¬ 
FORD  &  SONS,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  TOMATO  and  Egg 
Plants.  Ready  now.  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhinzen 
Glory,  Early  Summer,  Succession.  All  Seasons,  Danish 
Ballhead,  Danish  Roundhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish 
Round  Red  and  Drumhead  Savoy  Cabbage  plants. 
$2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00;  Rerooted  $2.25  per  1000. 
Snowfall  and  Erfurter  Cauliflower  plants  all  rerooted 
$4.50  per  1000;  5000,  $20.00.  Transplanted  John  Baer, 
Matchless  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore  and  Dwarf  Stone 
Tomatoes  $8.00  per  1000.  Field  grown  plants  same  va¬ 
rieties  $3.00  per  1000;  5000,  $13.00.  Potted  Black 
Beauty  Egg  Plants  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100. 
Send  for  Free  list  of  all  plants.  PAyL  F.  ROCHELLE, 
Morristown,  N.  j. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


OLD  AGE  NECESSITATES  sale  of  235  acre  river 
farm  on  main  auto  thoroughfare,  near  high  school, 
and  railroad.  50  head  stock,  team,  full  equipment, 
tools,  •  modern  buildings.  $8,000.00  cash  required  or 
will  accept  smaller  improved  farm  as  part  payment. 
THEO.  FULLER,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


DEL-MAR-VA— THE  PENINSULA  OF  PLENTY. 
Three  to  ten  hours  by  motor  truck  to  markets  supplying 
twenty  millions  of  people.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  per¬ 
meates  entire  Peninsula.  Low-priced  farms,  town  and 
waterfront  homes.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Fin¬ 
est  concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Hand¬ 
some  descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  104  Del-Mar- 
Va  Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CLIPPING  MACHINES 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve  the 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a  “Gillette'' 
Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine.  A  postcard  will 
bring  you  prices  and  interesting  information.  GILL¬ 
ETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131 
W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A, 
301  E.  14th  Street.  New  York  City. 


LET  THE  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 
HELP  YOU 

sell  that  farm.  Just  write  us 
giving  details  and  we  will  write 
your  copy.  Do  it  this  week. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


BEST  PRINTING,  least  money.  Get  our  samples 
and  price  list,  they’re  free!  HONESTY  PRESS,  Putney, 


Vermont. 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Latest  styles.  Best  workmanship.  Moderate  cost.  Sam¬ 
ples  free.  IIOWIE  STATIONER,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


IN  ADIRONDACKS — Farms  for  chickens,  vegetables, 
fox,  muskrats,  summer  boarders,  hunting  camps,  gas 
stations.  130  acres  7  rooms,  cellar,  other  buildings, 
$2100.,  $900  cash.  0  years.  Booklet.  EARL  WOOD¬ 
WARD,  Hadley,  N.  Y. 


HUNDRED  EIGHTY  ACRES,  state  road,  will  har¬ 
vest  125  tons  hay  this  year,  part  alfalfa,  excellent 
dairy  proposition,  fair  buildings,  telephone,  electric 
lights,  power  available,  sugar  orchard.  Reasonably 
priced.  Agents  protected.  F.  G.  FLETCHER,  Norwood, 
N.  Y. 


59  ACRE  POULTRY  and  dairy  farm.  700  hens;  7 
cows,  could  carry  10.  Fully  equipped  for  hatching  and 
brooding  chicks,  grade  A  milk,  and  tools.  Good  build¬ 
ings  and  land.  On  account  of  poor  health  will  sacri¬ 
fice  for  quick  sale.  ADELBERT  CARTER,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


HERE  IS  THE  PLAGE  TO 
SELL  YOUR  FARM 
Reach  over  150,000  interested 
people  at  a  cost  of  only  7c  per 
word.  Write  now  to  the  Farm 
Dept. 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer’s  stable.  Also  steel  stalls,  stanchions, 
and  partitions.  Water  bowls,  manure  carriers  and  other 
stable  equipment.  Tell  me  what  you  are  most  inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  I  will  save  you  money.  WALLACE  B. 
CRUMB,  Box  A,  Forestville,  Conn. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price- 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.,  Salina, 
Kans. 


PATCHWORK  7  POUNDS  Percales,  Ginghams  $1.00. 
3  pounds  silks  $1.00.  4  pounds  cretonne  samples  $1.00. 
3  pounds  Corduroy  remnants  $1.00.  Nile  Green.  Pay- 
Postman  plus  postage.  Silks  or  Velvets  Large  Package 
25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  93  B  St„ 
South  Boston,  Mass. 


STREET  DRESSES!  Lovely  tubfast  Prints,  only  $1.98. 
Send  your  measurements  to  BENNETTS  DRESSES, 
Schuylervllle,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFJFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  Three-face  lamps  and  old 
glassware  bought.  W.  RICHMOND,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer, 
lized  6  inch  discs  at  $1.30,  postage  prepaid. 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  30,  Canton,  Maine. 


300  steri- 


RUBBER  TUBING  for  all  makes  of  milkers.  Attrac¬ 
tive  prices.  Cotton  strainer  discs  (sterilized)  300  in 
package  6  inch  $1.40,  614  inch  $1.60  Postpaid  prepaid. 
Tubing  and  cotton  discs  .very  highest  quality  obtainable 
anywhere.  ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 


ICEOUGH’S — Foul  remedy.  For  fouls  or  hoof  rot. 
Used  by  farmers  for  over  25  years.  Satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Get  a  bottle  at  your  druggist  or  feed 
dealer  or  send  one  dollar  for  a  bottle.  ICEOUGH 
PHARMACAL  COMPANY,  Box  A,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO.  Chewing, 
5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-$2.50.  Smoking,  10,  $1.75.  Pipe  Free. 
Pay  Postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


CIGARS  FROM  FACTORY— Trial  50  large  Perfectos 
postpaid  $1.00.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion,  Pa. 


kill  turnpike  averaged  one  per  mile. 
Butter  was  also  sold  at  the  grocery 
stores  and  the  tale  is  told  of  the  old 
lady  who  asked  the  storekeeper  to  taste 
of  a  strange  weed  before  sampling  her 
butter.  He  pronounced  the  weed  leeks. 
He  was  then  unable  to  detect  the  same 
taste  in  her  butter  because  he  had  just 
eaten  leeks.  A  dairy  census  of  1891 
reports  the  town  of  Bovina  as  pro¬ 
ducing  66,998  pounds  of  butter.  The 
dairymen  kept  on  an  average  23  cows 
each.  These  cows  produced  from  $30.00 
to  $100.00  apiece  and  averaged  $63.00. 
This  is  in  strange  contrast  to  present 
conditions  when  car  loads  of  fluid  milk 
leave  daily  for  the  metropolis.  In  the 
year  1927,  316,820,000  pounds  of  milk 
were  delivered  to  the  milk  plants  of  the 
county.  This  milk  production  was  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  the  county  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence. 

Styles  of  cows  as  well  as  customs 
have  changed  in  Delaware  County.  The 
cows  brought  in  when  there  was  on  the 
average  one  cow  to  the  clearing,  were 
small,  and  were  said  to  be  descendants 
of  early  importations  from  Holland, 
Denmark  and  West  Indies  into  the  col¬ 
onies.  These  cows  when  they  tried 
hard  gave  six  to  ten  quarts  of  milk  per 
day  and  produced  about  100  pounds  of 
butter  per  year.  Quite  different  from 
the  15,000  pounds  of  milk  and  828 
pounds  of  butter  made  in  1927  by  Ver¬ 
mont  Owl’s  Addie  M.,  a  Jersey  cow 
owned  by  the  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

The  first  Jersey  stock  was  imported 
into  the  county  about  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  For  many  years  the  Jersey 
was  the  favorite,  though  in  recent 
times  many  black  and  white  and 
Guernsey  herds  are  seen. 

The  well  kept  houses  and  barns  de¬ 
note  the  prosperity  of  the  Delaware 
County  farmer.  While  grain  and  fruit 
farmers  have  had  uncertain  returns, 
milk  has  given  substantial  monthly 
payments.  With  the  increasing  city 
population  and  the  nearness  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County  to  the  milk  markets  of 
New  York,  coupled  with  the  County’s 
natural  resources,  the  future  for  the 
financial  prosperity  of  Delaware  County 
is  bright. 

The  degree  of  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  folk  can  he  determined  quite  accur- 


a  larger  per  cent  of  homes  having  run¬ 
ning  water  and  bathroom. 

Nature  has  been  good  to  Delaware 
County  in  arranging  that  water  shall 
run  down  hill,  for  the  abundant  springs 
on  the  uplands  furnish  a  never  failing 
supply  of  pure  water  in  the  buildings 
of  nearly  every  farmstead.  I  once  ask¬ 
ed  a  child  in  the  level  land  of  central 
New  York  where  the  family  received 
its  water  supply.  The  youngster  in  per¬ 
fect  innocence  replied,  “From  the  well, 
of  course;  where  else  could  we  get  it?’’ 
This  hoy  had  evidently  never  heard  of 
water  being  piped  from  a  hillside  into 
the  house. 

Educationally,  Delaware  County  has 
been  blessed  with  exceptional  facilities: 
The  old  Academies  at  Delhi,  Franklin, 
Stamford  and  Andes  can  boast  of  an 
illustrious  alumni.  The  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Delhi  (the  Farmers’ 
School)  now  registers  100  students, 
over  40%  of  whom  are  residents  of 
Delaware  County.  The  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty  4-H  club  has  at  present  over  1,000 
members  and  is  doing  a  splendid  work 
in  not  only  giving  information  and 
practice  but  it  is  instilling  into  the 
minds  of  the  boys  and  girls  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  country 
life  and  a  familiarity  with  team  work 
which  will  help  the  next  generation  to 
co-operate  in  business  as  well  as  in 
play. 

Delaware  County  has  an  active  farm 
bureau  with  a  banner  increase  in  its 
membership  for  the  past  year. 

All  in  all,  Delaware  County,  with  no 
cities,  and  few  large  villages,  is  giving 
to  its  inhabitants  a  prosperous,  happy 
country  life. 


The  Plains  of  Abraham 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 

with  a  determination  beside  which 
his  former  resolution  sank  to  insignifi¬ 
cance.  He  was  no  longer  fighting  for 
Toinette’s  approval,  but  against  her, 
against  Paul  Tache,  against  all  the 
world.  Toinette,  pulling  at  his  hair, 
beating  at  his  back,  had  raised  his 
struggle  to  epic  heights.  The  strength 
of  martyrdom  filled  his  lean  arms  and 
body,  and  he  fought  with  a  renewed 
fierceness  that  made  his  heavier  but 
softer  antagonist  give  way  before  the 
punishment,  and  both  went  down  to 
earth  again.  Toinette  fell  with  them, 
her  long  skirt  impeding  the  activity 
of  their  legs,  her  big  hat  hanging  like 
a  sunshade  over  her  face,  her  beau¬ 
tifully  made  curls  tangled  and  spotted 
with  mud,  her  hands  heating  angrily 
at  whichever  of  the  two  chanced  to 
come  in  her  way. 

Jeems  was  aware  of  her  presence 
and  physically  sensible  of  her  combat¬ 
iveness,  hut  in  the  complexity  of  ac¬ 
tion  which  surged  over  and  about  him 
he  could  afford  no  discrimination  in 


the  manner  of  using  his  arms,  legs, 
ately  by  their  standard  of  living.  Rural  teeth,  and  head,  and  at  last,  finding  her- 
people  are  not  accustomed  to  adding  self  disentangled,  Toinette  scrambled 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good,  sweet  chewing,  3  pounds, 
90c;  5,  $1.25;  10,  $2.  .Smoking,  3  pounds,  60c;  5,  90c; 
10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield.  Ky. 
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Ak  1ST  Classified  Ads 
suits.  Try  one. 


porches  to  the  houses  until  the.  mort¬ 
gage  is  removed  from  the  farm.  Far- 
iioward  mers  ride  in  such  automobiles  as  they 
can  afford,  or  at  least  more  nearly  so 
than  do  the  people  who  yet  have  in¬ 
stallments  to  pay  on  everything  but  the 
children.  The  standard  of  living  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Delaware  County  is 
probably  higher  than  that  of  the  aver¬ 
age  rural  county  of  the  State.  A  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  rural  sociology  classes  of 
the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Delhi,  and  covering  about  400  farms, 
shows  that  50  %  of  the  owners  of  these 
farms  mow  their  front  lawns,  about 
40%  have  heating  systems  other  than 
stoves,  nearly  80  %  have  running  water 
in  their  homes,  about  30%  have  bath 
rooms,  34%  have  indoor  toilets,  40% 
have  lighting  systems  other  than  kero¬ 
sene  lamps,  30%  had  radios  in  1927 
and  there  are  probably  more  now,  86% 
have  telephones,  over  90%  have  auto¬ 
mobiles,  while  90%  have  some  form  of 
musical  instrument.  Nearly  all  have 
more  than  one  farm  journal.  All  have 
weekly  papers  while  a  large  per  cent 
have  a  daily.  Probably  no  county  has 


get  re- 


to  her  feet  considerably  bruised  and 
in  such  disorder  that  no  one  would 
have  recognized  her  as  the  splendid 
little  lady  of  the  seigneurie  who  had 
come  so  proudly  to  Lussan’s  place  a 
short  time  before.  Her  handsome  hat 
was  a  crumpled  wreck  in  the  mud. 
Her  dress  was  twisted  and  bedraggled. 
Her  hands  and  face  were  discoloured 
with  soil,  and  her  hair  was  so  tangled 
about  her  that  she  was  almost  smoth¬ 
ered  in  it.  Despite  this  physical  con¬ 
dition,  her  mental  self  was  more  than 
ever  inflamed  with  the  desire  to  fight, 
and  seizing  upon  the  hard  and  wood¬ 
like  stalk  of  a  last  year’s  sunflower 
which  lay  in  the  dirt,  she  succeeded 
in  bringing  it  down  with  such  force 
that,  missing  Jeems,  it  caught  Paul 
on  the  side  of  the  head  and  laid  him 
sprawling  flat  on  his  face.  This  termi¬ 
nated  the  conflict  for  Toinette,  who 
gave  a  cry  of  apprehension  when  she 
saw  what  she  had  done. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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a  The  Service  Bureau® 

_  •  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interest s,  Welfare 
and  Protectien  of  A.  A.  Readers 


How  a  Will  Saves  Trouble 


“My  husband  and  I  are  alone  in  the 
world  and  he  wishes  his  property  to  go 
to  me  at  his  death.  We  have  been  told 
that  lawyers  take  a  large  part  of  the 
property  when  they  make  out  a  will  and 
we  would  like  to  know  whether  he  can 
deed  the  place  to  me  or  in  some  way  be 
sure  that  I  will  get  the  property.” 

THIS  letter  reflects  a  feeling  toward 
lawyers  which  is  very  common.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  in  this  case  where 
the  details  of  the  will  would  be  very 
simple,  that  the  lawyer’s  fee  would  be 
relatively  small.  In  the  past  there 
have  been  too  many  cases  where  our 
readers  have  attempted  to  save  the 
price  of  a  lawyer’s  fee  and  in  doing  so 
have  laid  up  endless  trouble  for  those 
they  left  behind. 

For  example,  a  recent  letter  tells  of 
a  sad  case  where  a  man  left  no  will  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  estate  was 


A  “Thank  You”  Is 
Our  Pay 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  yester¬ 
day,  including  the  check  for 
$5.00  which  your  Service  Bureau 
obtained  from  the - Com¬ 

pany.  We  are  very  grateful  to 
you  for  the  services  rendered. 
While  five  letters  from  us  to  the 
company  did  not  even  receive  an 
answer,  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Service  Bureau  surely  did 
the  “trick”.  Keep  on  with  your 
good  work,  and  wish  that  there 
were  more  such  Bureaus.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  now  know  where  to  turn 
when  in  search  of  a  square  deal. 


element  of  risk  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
company  to  continue  to  pay  dividends. 
With  an  old,  established  company 
where  dividends  have  been  paid  for 
years,  this  risk  is  very  slight.  With 
a  new  company  just  starting  up  the 
risk  is  very  heavy  and  an  investment 
is  decidedly  speculative. 


According  to  our  information,  the 
membership  in  the  new  concern,  the 
Federal  Auto  Club,  does  not  include 
liability  insurance,  although  letters 
from  our  subscribers  on  a  number  of 
similar  auto  service  concerns,  indicate 
that  they  believe  that  they  are  taking 
out  automobile  accident  insurance. 

From  information  which  we  have,  it 
appears  that  the  Federal  Auto  Club 
is  practically  identical  with  a  number 
of  automobile  service  concerns,  some 
of  which  have  in  the  past,  fallen  afoul 
of  the  law  as  well  as  others  which 
appear  to  be  operating  within  the  law. 
We  have  yet  to  receive  a  letter  from 
any  subscriber  who  has  invested  in  the 
membership  of  such  a  concern  and  who 
feels  that  he  has  received  his  money’s 
worth. 


Same  Business — New  Name 

“We  were  recently  solicited  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Auto  Club  of  Syracuse,  who  are 
selling  memberships  for  $29.50  and  claim¬ 
ing  to  give  free  towing  service  in  case 
of  accident,  emergency  road  service,  in¬ 
cluding  mending  tires  and  delivery  of 
gasoline  within  ten  miles  of  towing  sta¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  some  other  services. 
What  can  you  tell  us  about  this  con¬ 
cern?” 

WE  are  informed  that  several  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Federal  Auto 
Club  have  been  identified  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Service  Corporation 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  several  times  in  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  columns.  Two  years  ago  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Service  Corporation 
offered  a  type  of  insurance  along  with 
their  membership  and  as  a  result  the 
Attorney  General  of  New  Jersey  insti¬ 
tuted  action  resulting  in  a  fine  of  $500. 


Bogus  Maple  Syrup  Sold  in 
Pennsylvania 

PENNSYLVANIA  subscribers  are 
warned  against  a  number  of  trucks 
that  have  been  selling  a  product  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  strictly  maple  syrup.  It 
appears  that  the  cans  containing  the 
material,  which  has  been  found  by 
state  chemists  to  consist  of  cane  sugar 
syrup  and  artificial  coloring  and  flavor¬ 
ing,  are  not  labeled  until  just  before 
they  are  sold. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  labels 
contain  fictitious  names  and  addresses 
of  persons  assumed  to  be  the  produc¬ 
ers.  Anyone  approached  to  buy  ma¬ 
terial  which  answers  this  description 
will  do  well  to  get  in  touch  immediate¬ 
ly  with  the  State  Troopers  or  other 
law  enforcing  agencies. 


Two  Letters-A  Boost  and  a  Knock 


small,  his  two  children  are  taking  ac¬ 
tion  to  get  their  part  of  it  and  are 
not  willing  to  allow  their  mother  to 
have  the  use  of  it  as  long  as  she  lives. 
In  this  case  a  will  would  have  saved 
much  sorrow. 

In  this  particular  case,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  no  children,  it  is  possible  that 
the  property  can  be  deeded  over  to  the 
wife,  thus  doing  away  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  will.  We  would  hesitate  to 
recommend  this  procedure  in  most 
eases  as  it  is  usually  advisable  to  keep 
property  in  one’s  own  name. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  will  be 
drawn  up  by  a  lawyer  in  order  to  be 
legal,  but  a  lawyer  does  know  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  necessary  to  make  it 
legal  and  a  will  made  by  a  lawyer  is 
much  more  difficult  to  break  by  legal 
action.  In  general,  the  conditions 
necessary  are  that  the  will  must  be 
witnessed  by  two  persons  who  actually 
see  the  person  making  the  will  sign 
and  acknowledge  it.  It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  person  making  the  will 
see  both  witnesses  sign  the  will.  We 
certainly  recommend  to  all  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  already  done 
so,  that  they  see  a  lawyer  and  have  a 
will  made. 


Stock  Fails  to  Pay  Dividend 

“About  five  years  ago  we  invested 

some  money  in  stock  of  the . company. 

For  two  or  three  years  we  received  divi¬ 
dends  regularly  but  last  year  no  divi¬ 
dends  were  received.  Will  you  get  the 
money  back  for  us  which  we  paid  for 
this  stock?” 

THIS  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  let¬ 
ters  which  we  receive  from  readers 
showing  that  they  do  not  understand 
the  nature  of  an  investment  in  stock. 
Our  subscriber  has  bought  stock  in  this 
company,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
an  investment  suited  to  his  individual 
needs,  but  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
those  in  control  of  the  company  have 
been  dishonest,  in  which  case  legal  ac¬ 
tion  can  be  taken,  the  only  way  that 
the  money  can  be  secured  for  the  stock 
is  to  put  it  on  the  open  market  and 
sell  it  to  someone  else. 

Anyone  who  buys  stock  assumes  an 


“I  take  great  pleasure  in  informing 
you  that  I  have  received  the  remainder 

of  my  order  from . company  tonight 

and  I  heartily  thank  you  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  you  have  given.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  there  is  someone 
to  call  on  for  help  where  cases  of  this 
nature  arise.  You  previously  collected  a 
bill  for  me,  and  I  think  that  I  have 
recommended  your  paper  and  your  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  to  over  fifty  people. 

“You  may  be  sure  that  I  will  never 
forget  the  American  Agriculturist,  or  be 
without  it.  Again  I  thank  you  for  this 
favor,  and  assure  you  of  my  heartiest 
appreciation.” 

WE  are  glad  to  get  letters  like  the 
above  showing  that  we  have  been 
successful  in  our  efforts  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  our  subscribers.  Unfortunately, 
not  all  letters  we  receive  are  similar 
to  this  one.  For  example,  here  is  one 
that  just  came  in: 

“Your  letter  received  and  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  interest  you  have 
shown  in  the  misfortune  I  have  had 
through  one  of  your  advertisements. 
However,  when  our  subscription  expires 
with  the  American  Agriculturist  we  will 
not  renew  but  will  subscribe  for  a  paper 
that  contains  legitimate  advertising  and 
furthermore,  I  am  informing  my  friends 
of  this  lovely  deal  and  they  are  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  your  paper.” 

This  letter  was  received  following 
some  correspondence  on  a  complaint 
against  an  advertiser.  Our  subscriber 
reported  that  she  had  purchased  150 
duck  eggs  from  an  advertiser  in  our 
paper.  In  the  first  letter  received 
from  our  subscriber  she  says: 

“I  sent  to  one  o.  your  advertisers  for 
150  eggs.  Six  days  after  I  put  them 
under  the  hens  I  picked  one  of  them  up 
and  it  was  so  rotten  that  it  burst  in 
my  hand.  I  took  another  one  and  tried 
it  and  it  was  rotten  too.  Now  this  man 
has  used  the  mail  and  your  paper  to 
cheat  me.  I  work  hard  to  get  the  money 
and  I  want  it  back  and  I  also  want  this 
man  punished.  I  want  the  government 
to  know  that  he  used  the  mails  to  send 
me  rotten  eggs.  I  have  been  setting 
eggs  for  20  years  and  know  eggs  laid 
this  spring  could  not  be  in  the  condition 
those  were.  He  certainly  sent  eggs  that 
were  laid  last  year.” 

While  we  wish  to  be  absolutely  fair 
to  every  reader  and  stand  back  of  our 
guarantee,  we  also  feel  that  it  is  only 
square  that  we  be  fair  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers.  We  felt  is  strange  that  although 
this  particular  ad  has  been  appearing 
every  week  all  spring,  that  this  is  the 


first  complaint  we  had  received  from 
any  of  our  readers.  We  sent  a  copy 
of  the  complaint  to  the  advertiser  who 
replied  that  while  he  could  see  abso¬ 
lutely  no  reason  why  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  the  eggs  should  not  be  fertile, 
that  hfe  was  willing  to  go  a  long  way 
and  make  an  adjustment  to  keep  a 
satisfied  customer. 

We  then  wrote  our  subscriber,  ask¬ 
ing  what  adjustment  she  felt  was  due 
her  and  in  reply  she  stated  that  she 
would  either  accept  a  return  of  her 
money  or  125  baby  ducklings.  She  al¬ 
so  mentioned  that  some  of  the  eggs 
had  dead  ducks  in  them  and  in  the 
same  sentence  maintained  that  there 
was  not  a  fertile  egg  in  the  entire  lot. 
On  receipt  of  this  letter,  we  advised 
our  subscriber  that  it  was  evident  that 
some  of  the  eggs  must  have  been  fer¬ 
tile  or  there  could  not  have  been  dead 
ducks  in  them  and  that  in  our  opinion 
she  was  asking  too  much  in  the  way 
of  an  adjustment.  Under  the  best  of 
conditions  125  live  ducklings  from  150 
eggs  would  be  a  wonderful  hatch.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  story  we  have 
already  given  our  subscriber’s  reply. 

Very  rarely  do  we  feel  that  a  sub¬ 
scriber  asks  for  an  unreasonable  ad¬ 
justment.  Where  both  the  subscriber 
and  advertiser  are  fair  it  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  simple  matter  to  make  a 
satisfactory  adjustment.  In  this  case, 
we  feel  that  our  reader  is  unfair  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  If  the  advertiser  were  shipping 
out  infertile  eggs  or  eggs  produced  last 
year,  the  Service  Bureau  would  be 
flooded  with  complaints  against  him. 

2.  It  is  evidently  impossible  for  eggs 
to  be  infertile  and  at  the  same  time 
contain  dead  ducks. 

3.  There  are  many  things  that  can 
happen  to  eggs  to  prevent  their  hatch¬ 
ing.  An  advertiser  can  logically  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  furnish  eggs  with  a  reason¬ 
able  percent  of  fertile  eggs,  but  should 
not  be  expected  to  guarantee  the  hatch. 
If  the  eggs  had  been  candled  seven 
days  after  they  were  put  under  the 
hen  and  had  this  test  showed  no  fer¬ 
tile  eggs  or  an  unreasonably  low  per 
cent  of  fertility,  our  subscriber  would 
be  entitled  to  a  replacement  of  the 
eggs  or  her  money  back. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that 
neither  we  nor  our  advertiser  have  re¬ 
fused  to  make  some  adjustment  on 
this  complaint. 


A  smooth  powerful,  long  lasting  joint— \SZi it  pro¬ 
tects  your  belt  ends  and  insures  dependable  service. 
Used  and  recommended  by  leading  manufacturers 
of  threshing  machines  and  belting — and  by  farmers 
everywhere.  Your  dealer  has  it.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 


//VS/S7  UPON  GENUINE 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REG  U.S.  PAT  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


SCHOOL  BOARDS- ATTENTION  ! 

SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GET  YOUR  ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY... FREIGHT  PAID  j 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &.  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave.  &  Ogdon  St.,  Dept.  A-6 
Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  ANb  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 


JOHN  FARRELL  SON 
NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO.  N.J. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  13  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


CAULIFLOWER 


and  Cabbage  Plants.  Pedigreed 
Seed.  Selected  Plants.  Disease 


free.  Safe  delivery.  See  classified  column  for  varieties 
and  prices.  F.  W.  Rochelle  &  Sons,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with 
the  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  price  to 
subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen,  the 
same  rate  applying  to  larger  quan¬ 
tities.  Remittance  must  accompany 
order. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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Jlluminum  UksShct 


tor  homes  with  electricity, 
the  Maytag  is  available  With 
electric  motor. 


The  Maytag 
Has  a  Churn 
Attachment 

The  three- gallon  aluminum 
churn  sets  over  the  Maytag 
gyratator  post  and  is  operated 
by  the  same  power  that  runs 
the  washer.  A  valuable,  ex¬ 
clusive  Maytag  feature.  Ask 
about  it. 


All  Engine 
Worthy  of  the 

MAYTAG 


YEARS  before  any  other  washer  offered  in-built 
power  to  the  farm  wife,  Maytag  introduced  the 
Gasoline  Multi -Motor.  Success  always  brings 
imitators,  but  Maytag  still  remains  the  only  washer 
company  that  builds  its  own  engine  and  the  demand 
for  self-powered  May  tags  makes  The  Maytag  Com¬ 
pany  the  world’s  largest  producers  of  single-cylinder 
gasoline  engines. 

Fifteen  years’  development  have  brought  the 
Multi-Motor  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  It  is  a 
time-tested  product.  Only  the  finest  workmanship 
and  materials  enter  into  its  construction.  There  are 
only  four  moving  parts,  and  each  part  is  as  finely 
engineered  as  a  fine  automobile.  By  removing  only 
four  bolts,  this  compact,  simple  engine  is  inter¬ 
changeable  with  an  electric  motor. 

Compare  the  Maytag  with  other  washers.  Com¬ 
pare  the  Multi-Motor  with  other  engines.  You 
will,  doubtless,  decide  as  the  majority  of  other  farm 
homes  have  decided.  You  will  want  the  Maytag. 

FREE  for  a  Week’s  Washing 

Write  or  Telephone 
the  Nearest  Dealer 

Ask  for  a  trial  Maytag  washing.  If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t 
keep  it.  Deferred  payments  you’ll  never  miss. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1893 

Eastern  Branch  :  851  No.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Maytag  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Canada 
Hot  Point  Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England 
Maytag  Company  of  Australia — Sidney — Melbourne 
John  Chambers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Wellington — Auckland,  N.  Z. 


Maytag  Radio 
Programs 

Boston-WBZ-A .  Chicago-KYW. 
Cincinnati- WLW.  Cleveland  - 
WTAM.  Denver-KLZ.  Des 
Moines- WHO.  Detroit- WJR. 
Fort  Worthr-W BAP  .  KansasCity- 
KMBC.  Los  Angeles-KNX  .  Mil- 
waukee-WTM}.  Minneapolis- 
WCCO.  Omaha- WOW.  Phila¬ 
delphia- WCAU.  Pittsburgh- 
KDKA .  Portland-KGW .  St. 
Louis-KMOX.  Salt  Lake  City- 
KSL.  San  Francisco- KFRC. 
Toronfo-CFCA. 

Over  SO  stations  now  on  the  schedule; 
watch  news  papers  for  date  and  hour. 
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Published  Weekly 


Beauty  Spots  of  the  East — Storm  King  and  the  Breathtaking 
Storm  King  Highway  dug  from  its  Side.— See  Editorial 
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Tsjote  the  Strength  of  this  Brace 

This  drop  forged  steel  angle  brace  is  tremendously 
strong.  There  is  a  brace  of  this  kind  at  the  bottom 
of  each  center  pillar  in  a  Fisher  Body.  This  is 
typical  of  the  way  Fisher  engineers  have  designed 
unequaled  strength  into  every  Body  by  Fisher. 

The  durability 


and  resiliency  of  wood 
plus  the  strength  of  steel 
in  every  Fisher  Body  *■  *■ 


STRENGTH  and  durability  of 
Fisher  Bodies  have  been  among 
the  leading  factors  in  the  pro¬ 
nounced  public  preference  for 
“Body  by  Fisher”.  (j[ Fisher  Bodies 
are  stronger  and  naturally  stand 
up  better  because  they  skillfully 
combine  the  advantages  of  wood- 
and-steel.  No  other  material  com¬ 
bines  strength  with  resiliency  to 
nearly  the  same  degree  as  wood. 
Wood,  you  know,  eliminates 
“drumming”  and  absorbs  road 
shock.  ({  Fisher  there¬ 
fore,  at  great  addi¬ 
tional  expense,  uses 
wood-and-steel  con¬ 
struction  in  every 

CADILLAC  *  LaSALLE 
OAKLAND  *  OLDSMOBILE 


Fisher  closed  body.  Thus  Fisher 
is  the  one  manufacturer  able  to 
build  superior  wood-and-steel 
bodies  for  the  lower  priced  as  well 
as  for  the  higher  priced  cars  and 
at  the  same  time  hold  down  costs. 
That  is  why,  outside  the  Fisher 
Body  group,  the  body  value  com¬ 
parable  with  that  in  a  Fisher 
Body  car  is  obtainable  only  in  cars 
costing  several  hundred  dollars 
more.  ((  Make  sure  that  your 
next  car  is  equipped  with  a 
strong,  durable,  wood- 
and-steel  body  by 
selecting  it  from 
the  Fisher  Body 
group  —  listed  below. 

BUICK  '  VIKING 
PONTIAC  *  CHEVROLET 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


Body  by  f  lollull 


Is  Your  Farm  For  Sale ? 

$7.00  will  place  your  advertisement  before  150,000  prospective  buyers. 
(25  words).  We  will  write  your  copy  FREE.  Send  only  particulars. 

USE  THIS  COUPON 


NAME  . . . 

ADDRESS  . 

Farm  Dept.,  A.  A.,  461-4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


A  New  Exterminator4  that 
Won’t  Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry , 
Dogs,  Cats,  or  even  Baby  Chicks 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home. barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  Squill,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  Connable  process  which  insures  maximum 
strength.  Two  cans  killed  578  rats  at  Arkansas 
State  Farm.  Hundreds  of  other  testimonials. 


Sold  on  a  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

Insist  upon  K-R-O,  the  original  Squill  exter¬ 
minator.  All  druggists,  75c.  Large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Direct  if  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  K-R-O  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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New  Jersey  Highway  Right* 
of -Way  Troubles 

WHAT  are  the  rights  of  a  property 
owner,  when  the  state  or  the 
county  decides  to  widen  the  highway? 
One  of  our  New,  Jersey  readers  wrote 
us  as  follows: 

‘‘As  a  reader  of  A.  A.  I  would  like  to 
know  about  the  public  road  being  made 
wider  through  this  section.  It  was  map¬ 
ped  out,  I  was  told,  in  1871  for  a  four-rod 
road  from  Lambertville  through  New  Jer¬ 
sey  on  the  old  York  road.  It  is  now  two 
rods  wide. 

“They  are  now  making  the  road  eighty 
feet  wide  and  allowing  us  only  over  four 
rods  for  the  land  they  are  using.  If  the 
land  was  never  bought  from  the  farmers 
in  1871,  are  we  now  not  to  be  paid  for  the 
land? 

“They  do  not  say  in  their  agreement 
over  two  or  four  rods,  only  part  of  an 
acre  and  amount  to  be  paid.  It  measures 
over  the  four  rods.”  H.  J.,  New  Jersey. 

Our  New  Jersey  editor  has  looked  up 
the  situation  and  replied  as  follows: 

“While  I  do  not  know  the  situation 
relative  to  the  four-rod  road  which  you 
mentioned  in  your  letter,  I  do  know  of  a 
similar  situation  in  South  Jersey. 

“From  what  we  can  learn,  the  State 
Highway  Commission  is  exercising  its  full 
authority  in  taking  possession  of  all  land 
on  the  right-of-way  as  prescribed  in  the 
original  road  grants.  The  experience  of 
farmers  On  the  Camden  to  Bridgeton  state 
road  might  serve  you  as  an  illustration 
of  what  the  Highway  Commission  is  do¬ 
ing. 

“It  appears  that  nearly  100  years  ago, 
thip  road  was  laid  out  as  a  four-rod  road. 
In  the  meantime,  many  homes  had  been 
built  beyond  this  limit,  fences  had  been 
erected  and  even  wells  dug  that  were 
within  the  four-rod  road  lines. 

“Some  time  last  spring  the  Highway 
Commission  served  a  notice  upon  prop¬ 
erty  owners  that  their  houses,  buildings, 
fences  and  even  wells  must  be  moved 
back  beyond  the  four-rod  limit.  They 
were  given  thirty  days  in  which  to  make 
the  changes.  At  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days,  it  is  understood  that  the  Highway 
Commission  took  certain  legal  steps  to 
lay  claim  to  all  the  land  within  the  orig¬ 
inal  right-of-way. 

“While  none  were  compelled  to  move 
their  houses,  yet  it  is  understood  that  the 
action  of  the  Highway  Commission  estab- 
lishes|^ts  rightful  ownership  to  the  land 
within  the  original  grant.  While  not  offi¬ 
cially  announced,  it  is  thought  by  many 
who  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
situation  that  should  the  Highway  Com¬ 
mission,  in  the  next  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years,  decide  to  build  wider  roads  and  re¬ 
quire  additional  land,  it  will  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  move  these  properties  or  pay 
an  exorbitant  price  for  the  land  within 
the  full  four-rod  limit. 

“It  places  the  present  property  owners 
in  a  position  that,  when  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  wants  this  land,  the  property 
owner  will  be  compelled  to  move  his  prop¬ 
erty  from  the  highway  lines. 

“Now,  in  your  case,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Highway  Commission  is 
exercising  its  rights  to  a  four-rod  road 
and  is  planning  to  pay  the  property  owner 
only  for  the  narrow  strip  that  they  need 
beyond  the  four  rods,  as  called  for  in 
their  original  grant.  I  can  realize  the 
position  in  which  it  is  placing  property 
owners.  It  means  the  confiscation  of 
valuable  land  and  at  times  destruction  of 
trees,  lawns  and  fences  which  the  owners 
have  not  foreseen. 

Property  Value  May  Increase 

This  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  with  its  legal  attorneys  as 
wejl  as  with  the  Highway  Commission 
and  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  way 
out  for  the  farmer.  The  four-rod  road 
grant  made  by  property  owners  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years  ago  still  holds,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  status  of  the  present  owners. 
The  only  satisfaction  an  owner  can  get  is 
the  increased  value  that  will  naturally 
accrue  by  having  such  an  improved  high¬ 
way  past  his  land.  Of  course,  the  High¬ 
way  Commission  will  pay  you  for  all  the 
land  it  needs  beyond  the  four-rod  limit, 
which,  in  this  case,  will  be  a  very  small 
amount  unless  it  is  a  very  extensive  hold¬ 
ing. 

“Should  there  be  any  further  informa¬ 
tion  that  you  desire,  do  not  hesitate  to 
write  us  as  we  are  willing  to  do  all  we 
can  to  aid  you  in  this  matter.” 
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Either  a  Feast  or  a  Famine 

A  Basic-Surplus  Plan  Might  Equalize  New  York’s  Milk  Supply 


BECAUSE  of  the  constantly  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  milk,  the  New  York  market  is  in 
the  best  and  healthiest  shape  that  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try.  But  it  has  one  big  problem,  a  problem  which, 
if  it  is  not  solved  may  ruin  the  market  for  eastern 
producers.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  lies  in 
the  hands  of  producers  themselves.  It  is  largely 
the  fault  of  dairymen.  The  trouble  is  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  flooding  this  New  York  market  with  milk 
at  one  time  and  starving  it  at  another. 

This  big  trouble  leads  to  many  minor  ailments, 
such  as,  for  instance,  price-cutting.  The  great 
surplus  of  milk  in  the  spring  makes  it  very  easy 
and  possible  for  unscrupulous  dealers  to  cut 
prices,  which  soon  leads  every  dealer  to  reduce 
his  prices  if  he  is  to  keep  his  markets.  Therefore, 
spring  after  spring,  farmers  receive  less  for  their 
milk  than  consumers  are  really  willing  to  pay. 

Give  Consumers  What  They  Want 

Owing  to  the  determined  stand  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  and  of  Borden’s  and  Sheffield’s  and 
a  few  other  reputable  dealers,  prices  were  pretty 
well  maintained  this  spring  in  spite  of  price-cut¬ 
ting.  However,  when  there  is  so  much  milk  avail¬ 
able  the  danger  is  always  there.  The  other  trouble 
caused  by  flooding  the  market  at  one  time  and 
starving  it  at  another  is  the  danger  that  the  east¬ 
ern  producers  will  lose  control  of  their  market 
because  the  cities  will  insist  on  widening  the  ter¬ 
ritory  in  order  to  get  enough  milk  during  the 
short  periods.  The  whole  trouble  comes  from 
the  fact  that  we  producers  will  not  regulate  our 
supply  to  the  consumers’  needs.  Consumers  use 
approximately  as  much  milk  in  November  as  they 
do  in  June,  yet  in  spite  of  this,  we  insist  on  flood¬ 
ing  the  market  with  twice  as  much  milk  in  June 


as  we  produce  in  November.  This  is  just  about 
the  only  section  left  in  the  country  where  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  milk  production  is  not  equalized. 
The  problem  is  not  alone  one  of  milk ;  it  applies 
to  the  whole  field  of  agriculture. 

Farmers  will  get  farm  relief  when  they  finally 
make  up  their  minds  that  no  matter  how  hard  it 
is,  they  will  giv>e  consumers  what  they  want 
when  they  want  it.  Why  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  hay  when  there  are  few  horses  left  to  eat  it? 
Yet  we  do  it  and  continue  to  take  heavy  losses 
because  our  fathers  did  it  before  us  and  because 
it  is  hard  to  find  something  to  replace  it.  The 
same  is  true  of  nearly  everything  else  we  grow. 
Times  change,  markets  grow,  consumers’  de¬ 
mands  change,  and  if  we  are  to  continue  in  the 
farm  business,  we  must  change  our  methods  to 
meet  the  changing  conditions. 

Surplus  Used  To  Lower  Prices  of  All  Milk 

Ever  since  we  began  shipping  milk  to  these  city 
markets,  surplus  has  been  a  great  bug-a-boo. 
Enough  milk  for  short  periods  has  always  meant 
too  much  milk  the  rest  of  the  time  and  always 
this  surplus  has  been  used  to  bear  down  the 
whole  price  all  of  the  year.  It  still  does.  Al¬ 
though  the  multiple  price  plan  in  use  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  has  helped  some,  it  has  not  been  adjusted 
to  keep  from  glutting  the  market  at  one  time  and 
starving  it  at  another.  The  surveys  recently  taken 
in  this  milk  shed  show  a  very  large  number  of 
heifer  calves  that  will  soon  be  in  milk  production. 
Unless  something  is  done,  the  majority  of  these 
calves  will  be  producing  June  milk  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  greater-  than  ever. 

Everybody  has  been  urging  summer  production 
this  year  in  order  to  be  sure  that  there  would  be 
enough  milk  next  November.  Farmers  have  been 


urged  to  do  everything  within  their  power  to  in¬ 
crease  milk  right  now  which,  of  course,  will  in¬ 
crease  the  surplus.  This  is  a  necessary  expedient 
to  be  certain  of  milk  this  fall,  but  it  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous  and  we  never  should  have  gotten  into  this 
position  in  the  first  place.  If  the  spread  of  price 
between  summer  and  w-inter  milk  had  not  been 
so  great,  in  other  words,  if  winter  dairying  had 
been  profitable,  there  never  would  have  been  all 
of  this  trouble  over  milk  shortages  and  the  real 
danger  of  losing  our  milk  markets  to  outsiders. 
We  must  go  ahead  now  and  do  the  best  we  can 
to  save  the  milk  shed  but  at  the  same  time  let  us 
make  the  necessary  changes  in  our  price  plans 
so  that  this  situation  will  not  happen  again. 

Changes  In  Price  Plan  Necessary 

What  changes  in  price  plans  are  necessary? 
The  answer  is,  some  kind  of  a  plan  that  will 
equalize  production  throughout  the  year.  The 
way  to  get  milk  or  anything  else  when  it  is  want¬ 
ed,  is  to  pay  for  it.  Pay  producers  a  high  price 
on  a  basis  of  the  amount  they  produce  during 
the  short  period  in  the  fall  and  a  smaller  surplus 
price  for  whatever  they  exceed  their  fall  pro¬ 
duction  during  any  other  part  of  the  year. 

For  example,  supposing  a  dairyman  produces 
five  cans  of  milk  during  October,  November  and 
December.  Let  this  count  as  his  basic  production 
and  for  this  five  cans  pay  him  the  high  price. 
Then  if  in  June,  he  produces  eight  cans  of  milk, 
give  him  the  top  price  for  the  first  five  cans  and 
a  surplus  price  for  the  last  three  cans.  This  plan 
has  its  problems  and  will  work  some  injustice  to 
certain  producers,  but  there  is  no  theory  about 
it  for  several  other  milk  shipping  territories  in 

.  ( Continued  on  Page  8) 


What  Our  Readers  Want  to  Know  About  Lime 


An  Acid  Soil  is  a  Big  Handicap  in  Growing  Profitable  Crops 


IT  is  remarkably  easy  to  take  things  for  grant¬ 
ed.  For  example,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  advantages  of  using  lime  on 
the  soil,  and  it  might  be  assumed  that  there  is 
little  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  However, 
several  readers  have  recently  remined  us,  by 
their  questions,  that  they  are  still  interested  in 
the  subject. 

This  gentle  reminder  recalled  the  story  of  the 
man  who  asked  a  nationally  known  safety  razor 
manufacturer  why  he  continued  to  advertise 
when  everyone  already  used  his  razor.  His  an¬ 
swer  was,  “For  two  reasons ;  first,  not  everyone 
uses  my  razor.  Second,  if  everyone  did  use  it  I 
would  still  advertise  because  there  is  a  new  crop 
of  shavers  every  year.”  There  is  also  a 
new  crop  of  farmers  every  year,  so  here 
are  the  questions  about  lime  and  their 
answers. 

How  can  we  determine  whether  our  soil  needs 
lime,  and  how  can  we  determine  how  much  should 
be  added  per  acre? 

In  general,  lime  is  needed  in  soils  where 
clover  fails  to  grow  satisfactorily.  There 
are  a  number  of  tests  which  can  be  made 
and  many  County  Farm  Bureau  Agents 
have  made  the  testing  of  soil  for  acidity 
one  of  the  services  which  they  give  their 
members.  Perhaps  the  simplest  test  is  to 
moisten  a  handful  of  .soil  with  rain  water 
and  then  put  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  (which 
can  be  secured  at  most  drug  stores)  be¬ 
tween  two  pieces  of  the  soil.  After  ten 
minutes  remove  the  litmus  paper  and  wash 
it  in  rain  water.  If  it  turns  red  or  pink,  it 
indicates  that  the  soil  is  acid. 

A  general  rule  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
added  is  a  ton  of  ground  limestone  per  acre 
but  in  many  cases  this  does  not  satisfy  the 
lime  requirement  of  the  soil,  particularly 
in  very  acid  regions  where  lime  has  not 
been  added  for  years.  Many  Farm  Bureau 
Agents  have  equipment  known  as  the  “rich 
or  poor”  test,  which  tells  roughly  how 


much  lime  is  required  to  give  the  soil  a  neutral 
reaction. 

How  often  should  lime  be  applied? 

After  the  lime  requirement  of  the  soil  has  been 
once  satisfied  the  application  of  a  ton  per  acre  once 
in  the  rotation,  which  ordinarily  means  once  in  four 
or  five  years,  is  usually  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil 
supplied  with  lime. 

On  what  crops  should  we  use  lime? 

More  attention  has  been  given  to  liming  for 
alfalfa  than  any  other  crop.  Next  in  importance 
comes  red  clover.  In  fact,  most  farm  crops  grow 
better  where  the  soil  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  In 
eastern  sections  where  dairying  and  general  farm¬ 
ing  is  the  rule,  it  is  considered  good  management 
to  add  lime  with  the  nurse  crop  to  an  extent  which 
makes  it  possible  to  grow  alfalfa  and  clover  and  to 
assume  that  this  will  take  care  of  the  lime  needs 


of  other  crops.  Among  the  vegetables,  beans,  cauli¬ 
flower,  onions  and  spinach  are  those  which  react 
best  to  applications  of  lime,  while  watermelons, 
cranberries  and  blueberries  require  a  distinctly  acid 
soil  for  best  growth. 

What  is  ordinarily  recommended  as  the  best  time  for  apply¬ 
ing  lime  to  the  soil? 

There  are  a  number  of  points  which  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  best  time  to  apply  it.  First,  where  alfalfa 
or  clover  is  to  be  grown  on  very  acid  soils,  it  is  an 
advantage  to  apply  the  lime  a  year  previous  to  the 
sowing  of  the  crop,  or  at  least  to  add  it  the  previous 
fall.  Another  point  that  is  important  is  to  add  it  at 
a  time  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  other  work. 
Lime  is  not  easily  leached  from  the  soil,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  can  be  added  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year. 
Best  results  can  be  secured  by  spreading  it  on  top 
of  plowed  ground  and  mixing  it  with  the  soil,  al¬ 
though  under  certain  conditions,  for  exam¬ 
ple  on  pastures,  broadcasting  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  is  recommended.  This  means 
that  it  is  ordinarily  applied  either  in  the 
fall  on  the  fall  plowing  or  early  in  the 
spring,  before  the  crop  is  planted. 

What  form  of  lime  is  usually  recommended  as 
most  efficient? 

The  record  of  the  sales  of  lime  show 
that  there  has  been  a  very  heavy  increase 
in  the  use  of  ground  limestone,  and  little 
or  no  increase  in  the  use  of  hydrated  lime, 
and  quick  lime.  One  ton  of  quick  lime,  or 
one  and  one-half  tons  of  hydrated  lime  is 
as  efficient  as  two  tons  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  Ground  limestone,  of  course,  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  costly  per  ton.  Where  a  farm 
is  located  a  long  distance  from  a  railroad 
station,  the  use  of  hydrated  lime  or  quick¬ 
lime  may  be  advisable  to  cut  down  the 
amount  of  material  which  must  be  handled. 
The  best  rule  to  follow  is  to  buy  the  form 
which  will  enable  you  to  deliver,  or  have 
delivered,  the  correct  amount  of  calcium  to 
your  farm  for  the  least  cost. 

How  fine  should  limestone  be  ground  in  order 
to  be  effective? 

The  finer  limestone  is  ground  the  more 
quickly  it  will  be  effective,  and  the  more 
( Continued  on  Page  20) 


This  lime  distributor  can  be  used  on  the  end-gate  of  any  tight 
wagon  box. 
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Long  Island  Farmers  Study  Market 
Problems 


ON  Saturday,  June  8,  a  very  important  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Long  Island  Agricultural  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  was  held  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discussing  Long  Island  farm  marketing 
problems.  Among  those  present,  in  addition  to 
Director  Knapp  of  the  State  School,  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  farm  organizations  of 
Long  Island,  American  Agriculturist,  Long 
Island  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Long  Island  Rail¬ 
road,  New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York  City. 

Like  all  other  farmers,  those  on  Long  Island 
have  a  real  marketing  problem.  To  understand 
this  problem,  one  must  realize  that  the  Island  is 
120  miles  long  and  that  therefore  it  has  a  long 
and  a  short  haul  to  market.  Those  farmers  liv¬ 
ing  nearby,  chiefly  in  Nassau  County,  have  for 
two  generations  trucked  their  products,  once  by 
horse  and  now  by  truck,  into  the  city  markets. 
Those  living  farther  out  in  Suffolk  County  ship 
their  products  chiefly  by  railroad  in  the  same  way 
as  upstate  New  York  farmers. 

Long  Island  once  had  nearly  a  monopoly  on 
the  market  for  certain  of  its  truck  crops.  The 
Island  has  always  been  a  very  big  source  of  the 
city’s  food  supplies,  particularly  of  potatoes, 
other  vegetables  and  poultry.  But  with  the 
growth  of  rapid  transportation  and  refrigeration, 
Long  Island  farmers  have  seen  their  market  dif¬ 
ficulties  become  much  more  complicated  because 
of  competition  with  their  products  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Island  must  soon  make  changes  in  some  of  its 
marketing  practices  to  meet  the  changes  brought 
about  by  much  stricter  competition  from  other 
sections. 

In  addition  to  this  competition,  Long  Island 
truck  growers  have  always  been  up  against  sell¬ 
ing  their  products  in  the  city’s  public  markets, 
which  have  been  more  or  less  controlled  by  poli¬ 
ticians  and  by  speculators.  One  of  the  hopeful 
things  developed  by  the  conference  on  Saturday 
was  the  fact  that  Thomas  Dwyer,  the  New  York 
City  market  commissioner,  seems  determined  to 
cooperate  with  farmers  to  give  them  better  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  city  markets  by  controlling  the 
speculators  and  by  regular  consultation  with 
leading  Long  Island  farmers  as  to  ways  and 


means  of  improving  the  city  markets  from  the 
farmer’s  standpoint. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  conference  that  a 
survey  of  the  market  conditions  was  much  need¬ 
ed  not  only  in  the  large  city  of  New  York  but  in 
the  smaller  towns  on  Long  Island  to  find  out  just 
what  the  situation  is,  and  what,  if  anything,  can 
be  done  to  improve  it.  The  conference  voted  to 
appoint  a  marketing  committee  representative 
of  Long  Island  farmers,  first,  to  have  a  study  or 
survey  made  of  the  situation,  and,  second,  to 
make  suggestions  for  a  Long  Island  marketing 
program. 

This  certainly  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  something  will  come 
of  it. 


Business  Is  Organizing — What  About 
Farming? 


NEWSPAPERS  report  the  election  of  five  of¬ 
ficials  of  leading  food  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  in  the  United  States  as  directors  of 
the  new  United  Stores  Corporation.  The  United 
Stores  Corporation  is  to  include  two  large  to¬ 
bacco  cPmpanies  which  will  be  merged  with  the 
tobacco  chain  store  system,  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Company,  into  a  $200, 000,000  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  United  Stores  Corporation  is  also  to 
enter  the  field  of  food  merchandizing,  expanding 
into  a  great  chain  store  food  retailing  business. 

The  five  new  officials  on  the  board  of  directors 
represent  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Company, 
with  assets  of  more  than  $120,000,000;  the  Gold 
Dust  Corporation,  with  assets  of  $6,000,000;  the 
National  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  with  as¬ 
sets  of  $110,000,000;  the  Ogilvie  Flour  Mills, 
with  assets  of  $18,000,000;  the  Standard  Milling 
Company,  with  assets  of  $42,000,000;  and  the 
Flour  Mills  Company  of  America,  with  assets  of 
$11,000,000.  It  is  said  that  the  election  of  these 
officials  from  the  different  companies  may  be  the 
first  step  in  the  merging  of  all  of  the  companies 
into  one  corporation. 

What  does  all  of  this  merging  and  combining 
that  is  going  on  almost  every  day  in  this  country 
mean  to  farmers?  Almost  all  of  these  corpora¬ 
tions  directly  affect  the  farmers’  interests  and 
are  bringing  solid  organization  of  capital  and 
business  right  up  to  the  farmer’s  doorstep. 

Yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  go  bliss¬ 
fully  on  in  the  old  individual  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  without  seeing  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk  about  farm 
relief  and  about  what  is  the  matter  with  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  fundamental  trouble  with  farming  is 
that  each  individual  farmer  is  trying  to  go  it 
alone,  so  far  as  marketing  is  concerned,  against 
the  whole  organized  world,  and  is  pitting  his  five 
or  ten  thousand  dollars  of  capital  against  the 
hundreds  of  millions  organized  in  the  corpora¬ 
tions  with  which  he  does  business. 


Progress  Toward  Real  Peace 


EVERY  American,  in  fact,  every  citizen  of  the 
world,  should  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  because 
of  the  successful  results  of  the  German  repar¬ 
ation  settlements,  negotiations  for  which  have 
just  been  concluded. 

For  almost  four  months  representatives  of  the 
Allies  have  been  conferring  with  German  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  trying  to  find  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment.  Several  times  the  conference  came  near 
ending  without  an  agreement.  Great  credit  is 
*  due  to  Owen  D.  Young  of  the  American  delega¬ 
tion  and  his  associate,  J.  P.  Morgan.  Mr.  Young 
succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  conciliate  all  parties, 
and  the  plan  finally  adopted  will  probably  go 
down  in  history  as  the  Young  Plan  because  many 
of  the  features  were  his  ideas. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  war,  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  fixed  the  total  amount  of  German  repara¬ 
tion  and  indemnity  obligations  at  approximately 
thirty-two  billion  dollars.  Germany  found  it  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  to  meet  these  payments,  and  a 
commission  appointed  to  make  necessarv  reduc¬ 


tions  finally  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  Dawes 
Plan.  This  plan  substantially  reduced  the  total 
amount  of  Germany’s  obligations  and  fixed  the 
amount  that  Germany  would  be  required  to  pay 
each  year  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Germany  has  met  these  payments  under  the 
Dawes  Plan  since  1924,  but  with  increasing  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  calling 
of  the  international  conference  which  has  adopt¬ 
ed  the  Young  Plan.  Under  this  plan,  Germany 
is  given  thirty-seven  years  to  pay  off  approxi¬ 
mately  $9,000,000,000.  The  first  of  these  pay¬ 
ments  will  date  from  April  1,  1929. 

The  settlement  is  especially  important  to  the 
United  States  because  from  the  payments  made 
by  Germany  to  the  Allies  these  countries  in  turn 
repay  the  loans  which  the  United  States  made  to 
them  during  the  war.  But  more  than  this,  the 
satisfactory  settlements  under  the  Young  Plan 
will  do  much  to  settle  uncertainties  and  misun¬ 
derstandings  among  the  nations  and  to  lead  to 
permanent  peace. 


Storm  King  Mountain  (See  Cover) 

ONE  of  the  most  fascinating  and  awe-inspir¬ 
ing  automobile  rides  in  the  East  is  along  the 
Storm  King  Highway,  west  of  the  Hudson 
and  overlooking  it.  Old  Storm  King  Mountain  is 
pictured  on  our  front  cover  this  time  in  our 
series,  “Beauty  Spots  of  the  East”. 

Storm  King  Mountain  is  well  named.  The 
road  itself  is  sawed  right  out  of  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  sky  may  fie  clear  and  the  sun 
shining  in  other  places,  but  one  will  nearly  al¬ 
ways  find  some  kind  of  a  storm  rumbling  around 
the  sides  of  old  Storm  King.  Travelling  along 
this  now  famous  highway,  one  can  see  the  ma¬ 
jestic  Hudson  River  stretching  away  to  a  silvery 
ribbon  both  to  the  north  and  the  south.  Not  far 
south  of  Storm  King  is  Bear  Mountain,  Bear 
Mountain  Park,  and  the  great  Bear  Mountain 
Bridge  across  the  Hudson.  A  little  farther  still 
are  the  Palisades  region  and  park,  all  of  which  is 
worthy  of  a  visit  by  tourists  who  believe  in  “see¬ 
ing  America  first”. 

The  whole  section  is  famous  historically.  Rip 
Van  Winkle  took  his  long  sleep  not  far  away. 
West  Point  is  in  the  vicinity,  and  Stony  Point  is 
a  little  farther  south  where  mad  Anthony  Wayne 
captured  the  fort  on  a  July  night  in  1779. 

No  one  has  really  seen  New  York  State  until 
he  has  been  through  this  whole  section  from  the 
Jersey  line  northward  to  old  Catskill. 


The  Comparative  Cost  of  Education 


WE  think  the  cost  of  education  comes  pretty 
high  in  America,  and  it  does  seem  high 
when  we  come  to  pay  school  taxes.  But 
there  are  many  other  things  we  buy  that  cost 
far  more  per  person  than  education. 

It  is  estimated  that  tfie  average  American 
spends  $2.68  a  year  for  schools.  He  spends  $2.77 
for  candy,  gum,  tobacco  and  amusements,  and 
$14.21  a  year  for  passenger  automobiles. 

We  believe  in  plenty  of  good  recreation,  but 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  education  of  boys  and 
girls  is  fully  as  important  as,  for  example,  our 
automobile  industry. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 


ARE  women  really  poorer  drivers  of  automo¬ 
biles  than  men?  Most  men  think  so,  but  this 
may  not- make  it  a  fact.  Anyway,  there  are 
certainly  a  lot  of  jokes  about  women  drivers. 

“I  see  that  you  have  given  up  teaching  your 
wife  to  drive,”  said  Jones. 

“Yes,”  said  Brown,  “we  have  had  an  accident. 
I  told  her  to  release  her  clutch,  and  she  let  go  of 
the  steering  wheel !” 

Maybe  you  heard  the  one,  too,  about  the  girl 
who  got  her  car  stuck  in  a  traffic  jam  and  held 
up  all  of  the  cars  back  of  her.  The  policeman 
came  over  and  yelled  at  her : 

“Use  your  noodle !  Use  your  noodle !” 

To  which  she  answered,  almost  crying,  “Oh, 
officer,  where  is  it?.  I’ve  tried  every  darn  thing  in 
this  car  1” 
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What  A.A.  Readers  Are  Thinking 


Letters  from  a  Civil  War  Veteran  and  a  Horseless  Farmer 


ON  our  cover  page  of  the  May  25th 
issue,  the  issue  preceding  Decora¬ 
tion  Day,  you  will  remember  that 
we  published  a  picture  showing 
the  fine  old  face  of  a  Civil  War  veteran. 
We  buy  such  pictures  from  professional 
photographers,  so  we  did  not  happen 
to  know  the  name  of  the  man  in  the 
picture. 

However,  after  it  was  published,  we 
received  a  letter  from  him  stating  that 
he  was  much  pleased  with  the  picture 
and  asked  to  have  some  copies  of  that 
issue  of  American  agriculturist  sent 
to  him.  We  sent  him  the  pictures  and 
received  the  following  letter  which,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  writer  is 
ninety  years  of  age,  was  well  and  legi¬ 
bly  written. 

We  are  sure  that  every  reader  will 
congratulate  Brother  Draper  on  reach¬ 
ing  his  extreme  age  in  good  health,  and 
will  hope  with  us  that  he  still  has  years 
of  happiness  ahead  of  him. 

“The  copies  of  your  magazine  are  at 
hand.  Thanks  for  your  generosity  in  send¬ 
ing  them  to  me  free  of  charge. 

“I  am  glad  you  are  the  son  of  a  Civil 
Wax  veteran,  and  that  you  feel  kindly 
and  sympathetic  toward  us.  I  will  frame 
your  letter  to  me.  I  fought  with  Banks 
and  Butler  in  the  army  and  Porter  and 
Farragut  in  the  navy. 

“I  was  glad  to  see  my  face  inspecting 
my  old  navy  cutlass.  The  picture  was 
taken  in  our  Clifton  Park  close  to  the 
World  War  monument  for  the  boys  who 
have  gone  West. 

“I  am  in  my  ninetieth  year.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  1930  I  shall  be  ninety  years  old.  Am 
still  in  good  health  and  spirits  (not  fer¬ 
mented)  and  doing  business  at  the  old 
stand  in  a  small  way;  can  cut  and  set 
a  pane  of  glass,  fit  a  key,  and  can  do 
light  carpenter  work  at  shop ;  only  can, 
but  don’t.  I  drive  a  Ford  car.” — Wm.  B. 
Draper,  New  Yortc. 

•  •  • 

From  a  “Horseless  Farmer” 

IS  the  time  coming  when  there  will  be 
no  horses  used  in  farming?  We  doubt 
it.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  quite 
a  good  many  farms  now  in  the  United 
States,  some  right  here  in  the  East, 
that  may  truly  be  called  horseless 
farms,  where  all  of  the  work  is  done 
by  tractors  and  trucks.  The  following 
letter  is  from  one  of  these  “horseless 
farmers.” 

“The  operations  on  my  farm  are  some¬ 
what  different  than  on  the  average  farm 
of  this  county.  I  am  a  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  teacher  and  have  a  150-acre  potato 
farm  as  a  side  line,  (a  personal  project 
if  you  please).  The  cash  crop  is  potatoes 
(with  all  the  cash  that  they  brought  this 
year).  Oats  and  barley  seeded  in  spring 
with  crimson  clover  are  the  other  major 
crop.  The  early  oats  and  barley  are  cut 
and  threshed  and  the  crimson  clover 
comes  on  making  a  good  mat  to  plow 
under  for  potatoes  the  following  season. 
Most  of  the  straw  is  spread  and  plowed 
under  with  this  mat  of  clover.  Soy  beans 
are  being  worked  into  the  system  on  a 
small  scale.  With  the  potato  price  so  un¬ 
certain,  I  find  that  soy  beans  and  potatoes 
alone  might  prove  financially  disastrous. 
I  live  in  town  about  six  miles  from  the 
farm  and  in  the  future  plan  to  keep 
enough  hens  to  use  the  grain  raised.  Thus 
far  I  have  been  selling  the  grain. 

“When  starting  this  operation  some  six 
years  ago  I  hired  a  man  the  year  around. 
However,  I  decided  to  sell  the  team  and 
little  livestock  that  I  had  and  hire  day 
laborers  when  needed  in  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  This  has  been  done  two  years  now. 
It  is  the  best  method  yet. 

“But  this  meant  buying  and  selling  a 

team  every  season.  I  had  a  C -  small 

type  tractor  and  a  F -  tractor  beside 

the  team.  The  C -  did  us  little  good. 

The  F -  and  the  team  put  things 

through  in  pretty  good  shape.  But  culti¬ 
vating  could  not  be  done  with  the  F - 

tractor  and  the  team  could  not  cultivate 
and  spray  45  acres  of  potatoes  and  keep 
ahead  of  the  job.  With  the  perfection  of 
the  New  -  tractor  I  bought  one  of 


these  machines  and  tried  last  year  to  get 
along  without  a  team. 

"This  method  worked  fine.  The  new  ma¬ 
chine  was  better  than  I  had  hoped  for.  It 
did  all  the  planting,  preparation,  cultiva¬ 
tion,  spraying,  harvesting  of  crops  beside 
some  hauling.  During  the  summer  I  had 
but  one  person  working  and  that  was  a 
high  school  student.  This  lad  sprayed  po¬ 
tatoes  and  cultivated  them.  He  lived  with 


“The  readers  of  American  Agriculturist 
may  be  interested  in  some  experimental 
work  that  I  have  been  doing.  I  grafted 
some  pear  trees  without  using  any  graft¬ 
ing  wax.  Scions  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil 
were  used;  a  hole  was  bored  through  the 
stock  and  the  stock  clamped  tightly  upon 
the  scions.  A  sheet  of  wax  paper  was 
then  put  over  stock  and  scions  and  tied 


down  to  form  a  moisture  proof  cap.  The 
wax  paper  was  removed  long  enough  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  scions  to¬ 
day  and  they  appeared  to  be  in  excellent 
condition.  It  is  well  to  use  a  hole  of  great¬ 
er  diameter  than  the  bolt  as  some  diffi¬ 
culty  is  otherwise  experienced  in  getting 
the  bolt  through  the  stock  after  splitting.” 
— R.  C.  J.,  New  York. 


With  the  Poets  on  Memorial  Day 


the  tractor  and  kept  the  patch  in  good 
tilth  and  kept  out  blight.  Six  rows  were 
sprayed  with  300  lb.  pressure.  This  was 
done  easier  than  four  rows  with  horses 
at  250  lb.  pressure. 

“The  season  closed  with  the  C - 

tractor  never  in  the  field  and  the  old 

F -  basking  in  the  shade  of  the  barn 

most  of  the  season.  Not  a  horse  put  his 
hoof  on  the  farm  during  the  season  ex¬ 
cept  some  stray  skates  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  to  eat — they  smelled  oats  in  my 
grain  bins. 

“There  was  no  time  when  we  wanted 
a  team  or  even  thought  of  one.  Mechani¬ 
cal  power  is  the  thing,  and  with  modern 
appliances  a  lot  can  be  done  in  a  short 
time  with  greatly  reduced  labor  costs. 

“There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  men¬ 
tion,  however.  The  price  of  gasoline  in 
this  state,  and  the  price  of  potatoes  and 
grain  do  not  match  well.  On  a  large 
scale,  mechanical  power  is  O.  K.,  but  for 
the  small  farmer  who  is  growing  a  few 
acres  of  cultivated  crops  and  keeping 
some  stock  I  would  not  advise  farming 
by  power  alone. 

“But  you  are  not  asking  my  advice. 
You  asked  about  my  farming  operations 
and  reasons  why  I  used  power  alone.  In 
a  rambling  way  I  have  given  you  the 
major  part  of  these  points.” — H.  W.  S., 
Pennsylvania. 

•  •  • 

A  Grafting  Experiment 

WE  are  always  glad  to  get  results 
of  experiments  from  our  readers. 
Perhaps  others  have  tried  this  method 
or  a  similar  method  of  grafting  and 
will  be  willing  to  tell  our  subscribers 
about  it.  Time,  of  course,  will  tell  just 
how  satisfactory  this  method  will  be. 


This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  talks 
under  the  title,  “ Visits  with  the  Poets 
of  the  Farm  and  Home ”  given  over  tfie 
General  Electric  Company’s  broadcast¬ 
ing  station,  WGY,  at  Schenectady,  by 
E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist.  The  address  below  was 
given  on  Memorial  Day. 

Listen  in  every  Thursday  at  noon  on 
station  WGY,  and  then  send  in  your 
favorite  poem.  Those  that  get  the  most 
votes  will  be  both  broadcast  and  pub¬ 
lished.  The  address  follows: 

IT  seems  only  yesterday  that  I  stood 
as  a  child  in  a  crowded  village 
street  on  Decoration  Day  and 
proudly  watched  Father  go  march¬ 
ing  by  with  a  large  company  of  his 
Civil  War  comrades.  Today  I  watched 
one  of  my  boys  marching  as  a  Boy 
Scout.  Thus  does  time  hurry  us  along. 
It  was  only  the  day  before  yesterday, 
as  history  measures  time,  when  the 
soldiers  of  ’61  were  just  boys  and  a 
part  of  a  mighty  host  following  the 
drums  and  the  flag  through  Dixie. 

Where  are  they  now  ?  The  ranks 
have  closed  up  and  up  until  only  a  half 
dozen  old  men  answer  the  roll  call  in 
any  county,  and  each  Grand  Army  post 
is  writing  its  final  chapter. 

But  appreciation  of  the  soldiers,  liv¬ 
ing  and  dead,  of  all  wars,  lives  on  in 
the  hearts  of  men  and  is  commemor¬ 
ated  in  song  and  poetry  and  in  beauti¬ 
ful  monuments. 

To  me  the  most  impressive  reminder 
of  the  great  struggle  between  the 
North  and  the  South  is  the  scythe  tree 


near  Waterloo,  New  York.  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  story  of  James  Johnson,  the 
farmer  boy.  The  Civil  War  was  mostly 
fought  by  farmer  boys.  Jim  was  work¬ 
ing  in  the  hayfield  in  that  long  ago 
summer  of  ’61.  He  came  in  from  the 
field  at  noon  time,  hung  his  scythe  in  a 
small  tree,  with  instructions  to  leave 
it  there  until  he  came  back.  The 
snath  has  rusted  away.  The  tree  itself 
has  grown  large.  The  seasons  have 
come  and  gone,  and  men  have  done 
their  haying  and  gathered  their  har¬ 
vests  for  sixty-seven  years,  but  the 
scythe  still  hangs  in  the  tree,  awaiting 
the  touch  of  a  soldier’s  hand  that  may 
come  when  the  Bugle  blows  Reveille 
for  that  final  roll  call  on  a  Great  Day 
in  the  Morning. 

Much  that  is  fine  has  been  written 
in  prose  and  verse  in  memory  of  the 
American  soldiers  of  all  of  our  wars 
and  of  both  sides  of  the  Civil  War. 
Memorial  Day  knows  no  sectionalism. 

All  of  you  have  heard  the  familiar 
and  stately  poem  by  William  Collins : 

How  sleep  the  Brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country’s  wishes  blest! 

When  Spring,  with  dewy  Ungers  cold, 

Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mold, 

She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  leet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rang ; 

By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sang; 

There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay; 

And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there! 

How  quickly  one  can  recognize  the 
master  hand  in  prose  or  poetry.  One 
could  be  sure  that  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  would  have  something  well 
worth  listening  to  about  Decoration 
Day. 

All  is  repose  and  peace; 

Untrampled  lies  the  sod ; 

The  shouts  of  battle  cease,-— • 

It  is  the  trace  of  God. 

Rest,  comrades!  rest  and  sleep ! 

The  thoughts  of  men  should  be 
As  sentinels,  to  keep 

Your  rest  from  dangers  free • 

Your  silent  tents  of  green 

We  deck  with  fragrant  Mowers; 

Yours  has  the  suffering  been, 

The  memory  shall  be  oars. 

You  older  folks  in  my  audience  will 
recall  the  tune  of  that  sad  but  haunting 
old  ballad  which  lingers  in  my  memory 
because  Mother  used  to  sing  it,  “The 
Faded  Coat  of  Blue.” 

Long,  long  years  have  vanished,  and  though  he  comet 
no  more, 

Yet  my  heart  will  startling  beat  with  each  footfall 
at  my  door; 

I  gaze  o'er  the  hill  where  he  waved  a  last  adiea , 

But  no  gallant  lad  I  see,  in  his  faded  coat  of  bias . 

No  more  the  bugle  calls  the  weary  one. 

Rest,  noble  spirit,  in  thy  grave  unknown! 

I'll  find  you,  and  know  you,  among  the  good  and 
true, 

When  a  robe  of  white  is  giv'n  for  the  faded  coat 
of  blue . 

Another  Memorial  Day  piece  which 
you  all  will  recognize  is  “The  Blue  and 
the  Gray”,  written  by  Francis  Miles 
Finch.  The  poetry  is  not  so  good,  but 
it  has  endured  through  years  because 
of  its  fine  sentiment. 

So  with  an  equal  splendor, 

The  morning  sun-rays  fall. 

With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all; 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgrr.*r*-day ; 

Broidered  with  gold,  the  Slut, 

Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray . 

No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever, 

...  Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 

They  banish  oar  anger  forever 
...  When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  oar  dead  I 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day ; 

Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Grays 

Nothing  finer  in  honor  of  the  soldier 
has  ever  been  written  than  the  “Od* 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 
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What  Is  Your  Favorite  Poem? 

S  announced  in  other  issues,  there  is  broadcast  every  Thursday  at  noon, 


eastern  standard  time,  over  WGY,  General  Electric  Company’s  station 
at  Schenectady,  a  series  of  readings  prepared  by  me  entitled  "Visits  with 
thfe  Poets  of  the  Farm  and  Home.” 

Also,  in  each  issue  of  American  Agriculturist  on  this  page  there  will  be 
published  the  favorite  poems  of  our  readers,  particularly  those  that  have 
the  most  votes,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  these  favorite  poems  will  be 
broadcast  over  WGY.  So  here  is  your  chance  to  get  your  favorite  poem  In 
the  old  A.A.  and  also  on  the  air.  Be  sure  to  let  me  hear  from  you  and  do  not  (3 
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New  York. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  former  ambassador  to  Turkey,  sends  the  following 
poem.  He  did  not  say  that  it  was  his  favorite,  but  stated  that  he  thought 
this  one  was  very  fine.  Read  it  out  loud,  and  I  think  you  will  agree. 

— E.  R.  EASTMAN. 

/  Shall  Find  Rest 

4  little  further  on— 

There  mill  be  time — /  shall  find  rest  anon: 

Thus  do  we  say,  while  eager  youth  invites 
,  Young  hope  to  try  her  wings  in  wanton  flights. 

And  nimble  fancy  builds  the  soul  a  nest 

On  some  far  crag,  bat  soon  youth’s  tame  is  gone— 

Burned  lightly  out — while  we  repeat  the  Jest 
With  smiling  countenance — /  shall  find  rest 

A  little  further  on. 

A  little  further  on 

I  shall  hud  rest;  half  fiercely  we  avow 
When  noon  beats  on  the  dusty  field  and  care 
Threats  to  enjoin  our  armor,  and  the  glare 
Throbs  with  the  pulse  of  battle,  while  life’s  best 
Flies  with  the  Hitting  stars,  thg  frenzied  brow 
Pains  the  laurel  more  than  for  the  breast 
Where  love  soft  nestling  waits.  Not  now,  not  now 
With  feverish  breath  we  cry,  I  shall  find  rest 

A  little  farther  on. 

I  shall  find  rest;  half  sad,  at  last,  we  say 
When  sorrow’s  j«t((in{  cloud  blurs  out  the  gleam 
Of  glory’s  torch,  and  to  a  vanished  dream 
Love’s  palace  hath  been  tamed,  then — all  depressed, 

Despairing,  sick  at  heart — we  may  not  stay 
Oar  weary  feet,  so  lonely  then  doth  seem 
This  shadow -haunted  world,  We,  so  anblest, 

Weep  not  to  see  the  grave  which  waits  its  guest; 

And  feeling  round  oar  feet  the  coot  sweet  clay. 

We  speak  (he  lading  world  farewell  and  say. 

Not  on  this  side — alas!  I  shall  find  rest 

A  little  further  on. 
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Sure 

Death 

to 

Corn 

Borers 


Government  authorities  agree  that 
ensiling  of  corn  is  sure  death  to 
the  European  corn  borer. 

They  also  agree  that  silage  increases 
milk  yield,  as  numerous  tests  have 
shown. 

Build  a  Concrete  Silo 
Feed  Cattle  From 
It  All  Winter 

A  Concrete  silo  solves  the  winter 
feeding  problem,  especially  when 
drouth  makes  short  hay  crops. 

Mail  this  coupon  to  office  nearest  you 


Portland  Cement  Association 

347  Madison  Avenue  1315  Walnut  St.  Jenkins  Arcade  Building 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  “Concrete  Stave  Silos.” 

Name - - — 

St.  Address  (or  R.  F.  D.) - ; - - - - 

4 

City-'- - - . . — . State . . 


Stores 
that  You. 

Meed! 


IT  IS  surprising  how  great  a  friend  in  need  your 
Local  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store  man  is! 

Not  only  does  he  keep  a  tremendous  supply  of 
everyday  hardware  needs  on  hand  for  you,  but  he 
also  has  hundreds  of  emergency  supplies — repair  parts  of  all  sorts  that 
you  are  apt  to  need  badly  on  a  minute’s  notice.  Without  his  handy 
store,  and  his  knowledge  and  willingness  to  help,  you  would  face  a  real 
handicap  in  your  business  of  farming. 

Making  it  a  point  to  keep  well  acquainted  with  your  nearest  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store  is  good  business  for  you.  Go  in  this  week  and 
see  the  displays  of  fencing  that  he  has — for  it  will  soon  be  time  for 
you  to  put  up  the  new  ones  you  need  and  repair  old  ones. 


Look  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
window. 


OimnScmcc 
Hardware 
Stores 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  personal  help 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases^ 


•  Xs* 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  13  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


CAULIFLOWER 


and  Cabbage  Nants.  Pedigreed 
Seed.  Selected  Plants.  Disease 
fre<j.  Safe  delivery.  See  classified  column  for  varieties 
and  prices.  F.  W.  Rochelle  &  Sons,  Chester,  New  Jersey 
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Does  Orchard  Cultivation  Pay  ? 
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and  cultivation  in  orchards,  together 
with  the  fact  that  many  orchards 
throughout  the  fruit  belt  were  plowed 
during  the  first 
week  in  June,  after 
blossoming,  suggest 
a  discussion  of  this 
practice.  It  is  true 
that  the  cost  of 
cultivation,  more 
knowledge  of  the 
factors  involved, 
cheaper  nitrogen 
and  other  reasons 
have  caused  a  de¬ 
cided  shift  from  cul¬ 
tivation  to  sod.  And 
yet  old  practices 
persist  to  a  consid- 
e  r  a  b  1  e  extent.  I 
should  say  that  25  per  cent  or  more  of 
our  orchards  are  still  cultivated.  At 
least  as  many  more  are  neglected.  I 
doubt  if  much  more  than  a  third  of  our 
orchardists  practice  a  real  sod  culture. 


M.  C.  Burritt 


that  on  our  heavier 
silt  loam  soils,  there  is  less  response, 
especially  under  cultivation  or  with  a 
nitrogenous  cover  crop.,  Many  appli¬ 
cations  of  nitrate  are  wasted  because 
not  needed.  Others  show  striking  re¬ 
sults.  The  whole  matter  needs  further 
careful  study. 

We  have  had  another  week — two 
now — without  enough  rain  to  amount 
to  anything.  The  surface  of  the  ground 
is  getting  dry  and  light  rains  would 
help.  The  excess  early  rains  and  the 
long  water  soaking  of  soils  has  left 
them  hard,  compact  and  leathery  and 
late  plowing  is  very  hard.  Consider¬ 
able  plowing  remains  to  he  done.  Some 
corn  and  beans  and  most  of  the  toma¬ 
toes  were  planted  during  the  week.  The 
after-the-petals-fall  spray  has  been 
completed.  In  about  two  weeks  now 
we  shall  he  able  to  tell  pretty  defi¬ 
nitely  about  the  fruit  set.  The  tennis 
court  is  finished  and  in  daily  use. — Hil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1929. 


The  old  vifew  of  cultivation  was  that 
it  conserved  moisture,  kept  the  weeds 
down  and  made  the  orchard  look  clean 
and  thrifty.  Many  growers  have  spent 
much  time  and  money  to  get  the  last 
weed  or  blade  of  grass  out  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  The  newer,  better  informed  view 
is  that  the  liberation  of  nitrates  is 
really  the  big  advantage  of  cultivation, 
that  weeds  do  little  harm  and  add 
humus,  and  that  normally  the  average 
apple  tree  gets  plenty  of  moisture  with¬ 
out  cultivation.  To  liberate  nitrates  so 
as  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  tree 
growth,  bud  development  and  especially 
to  the  set  of  fruit,  cultivation  should 
take  place  at  least  three  weeks  before 
bloom.  Unless  cultivation  can  be  done 
well  in  advance  of  bloom  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  there  is  any  advantage  in 
doing  it  at  all.  Especially  after  the  or¬ 
chard  soil  has  become  dry  and  hard,  as 
many  now  have,  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  June  plowing  does  more 
harm  than  good.  Our  first  cultivation 
of  orchards  not  in  sod  was  on  May  11. 
The  trees  were  in  full  bloom  about 
June  1st.  We  cultivated  again  on  May 
20th.  Further  cultivation  will  be  only 
to  fit  the  soil  for  a  cover  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat  to  he  sown  late  in  June. 

Other  Ways  of  Adding  Nitrogen 

We  have  learned  also  through  our 
experiment  stations  and  experience, 
that  there  are  other  and  perhaps 
cheaper  ways  of  furnishing  nitrates  to 
the  trees  when  most  needed.  One  of 
these  is  the  growing  of  nitrogenous 
crops,  such  as  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover 
in  the  orchard.  Another  is  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  commercial  nitrates.  I  have 
had  one  orchard  in  alfalfa  sod  for  four 
years  and  another  in  sweet  clover  for 
three  years  now,  without  being  able  to 
note  any  difference  in  productivity  or 
tree  growth  between  them  and  culti¬ 
vated  trees.  We  usually  cut  the  alfalfa 
twice  and  leave  it  on  the  ground.  Grass 
is  gradually  running  out  the  alfalfa  but 
checks  with  cultivation  and  the  appli- 


Net  Returns  Per  Tree 
From  Apples 

THERE  is  published  below  an  inter¬ 
esting  table  showing  the  net  returns 
per  tree  for  important  apple  varieties 
covering  the  period  1922-1926  for  some 
Western  New  York  farms.  The  study 
was  made  by  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  published  in 
Farm  Economics. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Rhode  Island 
Greenings  and  McIntosh  appear  to  be 
two  best  varieties  for  Western  New 
York.  McIntosh  yields  were  a  little 
above  the  average  and  sold  for  the 
highest  price.  McIntosh  and  Rhode 
Island  Greenings  are  selling  even  bet¬ 
ter  in  recent  years  than  formerly. 


NET  RETURNS  PER  TREE  FOR  IMPORTANT 
APPLE  VARIETIES 

Newfane-Olcott  Farms  1922  to  1926 


Average 

Average  farm 

Average  of 

bushels 

price  per 

the  net  re- 

Variety 

of  packed 

bushel 

turns  per 

fruit 

(package 

tree  by 

per  tree 

deducted) 

years 

Trees  30  yrs. 

and  over 

R.  1.  Greening . 

6.02 

$0.79 

$4.53 

Northern  Spy . 

4.77 

0.93 

4.34 

Twenty  Ounce . 

5.15 

0.81 

4.08 

Tompkins  King . 

4.73 

0.88 

4.07 

Baldwin  . 

5.45 

0.77 

3.97 

Roxbury  Russet.... 

4.25 

0.74 

3.15 

Spitzenburg  . 

4.05 

0.79 

3.14 

To! man  Sweet . 

4.11 

0.70 

?.83 

Cranberry  Pippin 

3.24 

0.80 

2.54 

Trees  10  to  ^9 

yrs. 

Wolf  River . 

3.41 

0.80 

2.22 

Stark  . 

2.50 

0.85 

2.00 

McIntosh  . 

1.29 

1.30 

1.76 

R.  1.  Greening... 

1.98 

0.79 

1.46 

Hubbardston  . 

1.87 

0.72 

1.41 

Wealthy  . 

1.80 

0.74 

1.28 

Baldwin  . . 

1.77 

0.77 

1.26 

Tompkins  King . 

1.54 

0.88 

1.22 

Maiden  Blush . 

1.90 

0.67 

1.15 

Ben  Davis . 

1.65 

0.59 

.87 

Duchess  . 

1.61 

0.56 

.84 

Northern  Spy . 

.87 

0.93 

.80 

The  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 

What  control  measures  have  been  work- 


cation  of  nitrates  here  shows  no  bad 
effects  as  yet.  In  fact,  we  are  able  to 
note  little  if  any  effect  from  the  use  of 
four  to  seven  pounds  of  nitrates  per 
tree.  Apparenly  the  alfalfa  and  sweet 
clover  have  maintained  a  sufficient  sup¬ 
ply  of  nitrates. 

The  Use  of  Commercial  Nitrogen 

The  use  of  nitrates  in  commercial 
form  has  increased  very  greatly 
throughout  this  region  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  tell  what  the  results  have  been.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  soil  together  with  its  other  treat¬ 
ment  has  much  to  do  with  the  results. 
Sandy  soils  need  nitrogen  and  on  such 
soils  trees  usually  respond  to  applica¬ 
tions  of  nitrates.  Old  trees  in  a  heavy, 
non-leguminous  sod  are  more  likely  to 
respond  to  nitrate  application.  My  ex- 


ed  out  for  the  Mexican  bean  beetle?  How 
long  has,  this  pest  been  in  New  Jersey? — 
R.  J.,  New  Jersey. 

THE  Mexican  bean  beetle  can  be 
controlled  by  dusting  or  spraying 
the  beans  with  calcium  arsenate  or 
magnesium  arsenate.  One  objection  is 
that  the  material  is  too  conspicuous  if 
the  beans  are  about  ready  for  market. 
We  understand  that  the  New  Jersey 
College  is  working  to  develop  a  non¬ 
staining  spray.  The  Mexican  bean 
beetle  was  found  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  in  New  Jersey  for  the  first  time 
last  year. 


Pastures  may  get  short  in  August 
and  cows  will  then  need  extra  feed.  The 
herd  should  he  watched  carefully  and 
if  the  milk  flow  shows  a  marked  de¬ 
crease  or  the  cows  begin  to  lose  flesh, 
increase  the  feed. 


Little  Recipes  for  Little  Cooks 


Lesson 

Number  Four 


by 


13 Mu. 


Something  New 
To  Make 


DEAR  LITTLE  COOKS : 

This  month  I  have  three  recipes  which  you  are  sure  to  Eke.  /  have  tried  them  and  know 
they  are  good,  and  easy  to  make.  One  of  them  is  creamed  potatoes,  for  mother  says  that 
no  father  of  any  little  cook  needs  to  be  hungry  if  all  of  you  learn  to  make  good  creamed 
potatoes,  to  scramble  eggs  and  make  good  cocoa. 

This  time  I  am  telling  you  about  some  dandy  muffins  that  I  learned  to  make.  Be  sure 
to  try  them  several  times,  because  the  practice  on  these  makes  other  things,  that  I’ll  tell  you 
about  later,  a  lot  easier. 

.  ^  ou  will  like  the  pudding,  too.  At  least  1  think  it  is  very  good  and  hope  that  you 
will  try  it. 

After  you  have  made  all  these  things'  I  would  like  to  have  you  write  me  a  letter  and 
let  me  know  how  you  are  getting  on  with  these  cooking  lessons.  Lots  of  little  girls  tell  me 
that  it  is  great  fun  and  their  mothers  are  pleased,  too.  I  will  have  some  more  nice  things  for 
you  next  month. 

BETTY. 


■v 


s 


Muffins 

Mother  says  Little  Cooks  should  practice  a  lot 
on  muffins  so  that  they  will  become  quite  expert 
because  next  month  we’re  going  to  make  cookies 
(chocolate  drop  cookies),  and  they  would  be  hard 
for  anyone  who  had  not  learned  to  measure  and 
beat  and  stir  well. 

Of  course  you  won’t  want  to  make  the  same 
kind  of  muffins  all  the  time  till  the  family  is 
tired  of  them  so  I  will  tell  you  how  to  change 
the  recipe  a  little  and  make  different  kinds. 
Here’s  how: 

When  I  want  graham  muffins,  I  use  only  half 
as  much  white  flour  as  the  recipe  calls  for  and  for 
the  other  half  I  take  graham  flour. 

That  is,  if  my  recipe  called  for  % 
cup  flour  I  would  take  Vi  cup  white 
and  14  cup  graham  flour.  Then  I 
like  molasses  better  than  sugar  for 
dark  muffins  so  if  the  recipe  calls 
for  1  tablespoon  of  sugar  I  would 
take  1  tablespoon  of  molasses  in¬ 
stead. 

In  the  same  way  I  take  bran  for 
bran  muffins  and  rye  for  rye  muf¬ 
fins.  This  really  gives  me  a  recipe 
for  four  kinds  of  muffins,  you  see. 

We  eat  the  dark,  coarse  breads, 
such  as  whole  wheat,  rye,  corn,  gra¬ 
ham  and  bran  because  they  help  us 
to  grow  strong,  healthy  bodies,  to 
have  pretty  teeth,  and  rosy  cheeks. 

Have  a  good  hot  fire  so  the  oven 
will  be  hot. 

Have  ready 
Yz  cup  flour. 

1  tablespoon  sugar. 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder. 

Ys  teaspoon  salt. 

1  tablespoon  beaten  egg. 

4  tablespoons  milk. 

1  tablespoon  melted  butter  or  lard. 

Large  Recipe  (15  Muffins) 

2  cups  flour. 

(4  cup  sugar. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Yz  teaspoon  salt. 

1  egg. 

1  cup  milk. 

4  tablespoons  melted  lard  or  butter. 

Measure  and  sift  together  the 
dry  ingredients  which  are  flour, 
sugar,  baking  powder  and  salt. 

Into  a  small  bowl  break  an  egg 
and  beat  it  well  before  measuring. 

(Mother  saves  out  a  little  for  me 
from  her  cooking  if  I  am  only  going 
to  use  a  tablespoon  or  two).  Add 
milk,  and  melted  shortening  (but¬ 
ter)  to  the  beaten  egg  and  add  the 
dry  ingredients.  Stir  and  beat  well. 

Grease  muffin  tins  well  and  fill  them 
half  full  with  the  muffin  batter. 

Put  to  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  It  will 
take  from  20  to  25  minutes  to  bake 
them. 

There  are  lots  of  good  muffin 
recipes  which  I  can  send  you  if  you 
like  to  make  them. 

Cream  Potatoes 

Either  freshly  boiled  or  cold 
boiled  potatoes  may  be  used.  If 
potatoes  are  to  be  cooked  they 
should  be  put  to  cook  and  the  gravy 
made  when  they  are  nearly  done. 

Potatoes  for  creaming  are  usually 
cut  into  small  cubes  or  larger 
pieces  or  left  whole.  When  cold 
potatoes  .are  used  they  should  be 
put  into  the  hot  white  sauce  (gravy) 
to  heat  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
before  serving. 


White  Sauce 


1  cup  milk. 

2  tablespoons  butter. 
2  tablespoons  flour. 

(4  teaspoon  salt. 

Few  grains  pepper. 


(Larger  Recipe) 
2  cups  milk. 

4  tablespoons  butter. 
4  tablespoons  flour. 

Yz  teaspoon  salt. 

Few  grains  pepper. 


Measure  out  the  butter  and  put  it  in  the  sauce¬ 
pan  to  melt  slowly.  Measure  flour  and  add  to 
melted  butter  and  rub  or  stir  till  very  smooth. 
Then  add  the  milk  slowly,  stirring  all  the  time. 
Cook  slowly  and  stir  all  the  time  until  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  thick  and  smooth.  Then  add  salt  and 
pepper. 


This  may  be  made  in  a  double  boiler. 

How  we  use  the  white  sauce: 

When  we  can  make  a  really  nice  white  sauce 
we  find  it  easy  to  prepare  a  great  many  good 
dishes  such  as  creamed  dried  beef,  codfish,  egg, 
carrots,  peas,  etc.,  so  it  is  quite  an  education  for 
a  little  cook  to  learn  to  make  this  well. 

Yum  Yum  Pudding 

Here  is  the  way  to  make  a  pudding  that  tastes 
as  good  as  the  name  sounds!  First  get  these 
things  together:  — 

1  cup  milk. 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch. 

4  tablespoons  sugar. 

%  square  of  chocolate. 

3  tablespoons  cold  milk 


The  above  picture  was  taken  as  Little  Betty  was  showing  her 
dad  one  of  the  things  that  she  had  baked.  Betty,  you  know,  is  a 
real  little  girl,  and  has  learned,  to  make  all  the  things  that  she 
tells  you  about  in  these  Little  Recipes  far  Little  Cooks  pages  in 
just  the  same  way  that  she  is  telling  you.  Betty  is  eight  years 
old  and  lives  on  a  great  big  Northwestern  farm,  which  is  called 
Shady  Lane  Farm.  Betty’s  mother,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Dahlberg,  is  help¬ 
ing  her  to  write  these  pages  for  you 


A  Scrapbook  for  Each  Little  Girl 

Send  for  Yours 

(  0 

Some  dandy  scrapbooks  have  been  made  for  little  cooks  to  keep 
these  Little  Recipe  pages  in  and  every  little  girl  should  have  one.  Send 
for  one  now.  The  first  lessons  are  printed  right  in  so  that  if  you 
have  not  saved  the  ones  that  have  already  been  in  this  magazine  you 
can  start  now  and  have  them  complete.  There  is  room  for  you  to  paste 
in  this  and  the  next  twenty  lessons.  Send  ten  cents  in  stamps  or 
money  for  Betty’s  Scrapbook.  Address  your  letter  to  Betty,  care  of 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


1  egg  white. 

Put  about  1  inch  of  water  in  the 
bottom  of  a  double  boiler  and  put 
it  on  the  stove  to  heat.  Measure 

1  cup  milk  and  put  that  in  the  top 
part  of  the  double  boiler  and  set  it 
in  the  bottom  part  to  warm.  While 
this  is  heating  cut  chocolate  fine 
and  measure  into  a  small  bowl  the 
sugar,  cornstarch,  salt,  stir  and 
add  the  cold  milk  and  stir  until 
the  mixture  is  smooth.  When  the 
milk  in  the  top  of  the  double  boiler 
is  hot  add  the  mixture  stirring  as 
you  pour  it  in.  When  it  has 
thickened  add  the  chocolate  and 
stir  smooth.  It  will  need  to  cook 
about  ten  minutes  so  that  there  will 
be  no  raw  taste.  Beat  the  egg 
white  very  stiff  and  fold  it  into  the 
hot  pudding  and  add  the  vanilla 
just  before  you  take  it  from  the 
stove. 

How  to  Servo  the  Pudding 

Pour  the  pudding  into  sauce 
dishes  or  sherbet  glasses  while  it 
is  still  hot  and  serve  with  cream. 
Or  you  may  rinse  out  old  cups  or 
custard  molds  with  cold  water  and 
fill  with  the  hot  pudding.  Before 
serving  turn  out  on  small  plates 
and  serve  with  a  spoonful  of  whip¬ 
ped  cream  on  top. 

My  very  favorite  way  of  making 
this  pudding  is  to  take  only  half 
as  much  sugar  and  make  it  just  as 
before  except  that  instead  of  adding 
egg  white  I  put  in  four  marshmal¬ 
lows  cut  in  quarters  just  before  it 
is  done.  The  marshmallows  should 
soften  but  not  melt-  entirely. 

Mother  says  the  more  common 
name  for  this  is  Chocolate  Cream 
Pudding,  but  I  like  my  own  name 
better,  don’t  you? 

Perhaps  your  mother  will  want 
the  full  size  recipe,  so  here  it  is: — 

2 Yz  cups  milk. 

6  tablespoons  cornstarch. 

%  cup  sugar. 

2  squares  chocolate. 

Yz  cup  cold  milk. 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

3  egg  whites. 

(Serves  Six) 

I  hope  you  have  good  luck  and 
will  be  able  to  do  these  real  well 
before  the  next  lesson,  which  will 
be  just  four  weeks.  Good  bye  till 
then, 
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YourCowsNeed 

BALANCED 
RATIONS 

in  Summer  Tec" 


EVEN  with  green 
pasturage,  your 
cows  need  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration.  For 
top-notch  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  keep  them  on  Marmico, 
the  16%  B-B  Dairy  Feed.  Later 
on,  you’ll  see  the  results  of  feed¬ 
ing  this  balanced  ration  in  more 
milk  and  bigger  profits. 

Marmico  Economical 
Frank  Lepatral  of  West  Grove,  Pa., 
writes:  "I  have  fed  Marmico  16%  this 
summer  (1928)  to  75  head  of  Guern¬ 
sey  cows,  testing  against  a  feed  costing 
$16  more  per  ton.  Marmico  is  by  far 
the  better  feed,  producing  just  as  much 
and  in  some  cases  more  milk.” 

As  always,  we  guar  a  nte  e  Bull  Brands 
to  be  the  most  productive  per  dollar 
of  feed  cost — or  your 
money  back.  Maritime 
Milling  Co.,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Bull  Brand  Feeds 

DAIRY  AND  POULTRY 


It  is  EASY 

to  produce 

CLEAN  MILK5 

**  In  1925  we  installed  a  Burrell 
Milker.  It  is  easy  to  produce  clean 
milk  and  requires  but  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Because  the  teat  cup  has  no 
inflation,  it  is  easier  to  clean  and 
cheaper  to  care  for.  It  has  never 
been  necessary  to  have  a  man  here 
to  fix  it.”— Earl  M.  Willis, 
Assistant  Superintendent, 
Oswego  Co.  Home  Dairy, 
Mexico,  NewlYork. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 
Send  for  Catalog 
Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St. 

Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


BUrrell 

MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


With  the  A.  A . 

Dairyman 


Either  a  Feast  or  a  Famine 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 


America  have  been  using  some  form  of 
this  plan  for  years. 

Our  near  neighbors,  the  Philadelphia 
producers,  have  used  a  basic  siirplus 
plan  since  1919  and  it  has  been  in  prac¬ 
tice  long  enough  in  the  Philadelphia 
milk  shed  to  prove  its  worth.  Here  is 
what  this  plan  did  to  the  surplus  in 
Philadelphia.  In  the  year  of  1921 
shortly  after  the  basic  surplus  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  plan  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  farmers  sold  during  May  68% 
more  milk  than  they  did  during  Janu¬ 
ary.  Four  years  later,  in  1925,  after 
the  plan  had  been  in  force  for  several 
years  May  sales  were  only  24%  greater 
than  January  sales.  Within  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  territory  during  1922-1926,  far¬ 
mers  selling  under  the  basic  surplus 
plan  produced  10%  more  milk  per  cow 
in  October,  November  and  December, 
and  5%  less  in  April,  May  and  June 
than  farmers  in  this  same  territory 
who  did  not  sell  under  the  basic  surplus 
plan.  On  the  other  hand,  in  our  own 
territory  where  the  basic  surplus  plan 
was  not  used,  for  each  can  of  addi¬ 
tional  milk  obtained  in  November  1926 
over  that  for  November  1922,  2  y2  cans 
were  added  to  the  June  surplus. 

Plan  Helped  To  Raise  Prices 

What  did  the  Philadelphia  plan  do  to 
prices  from  1921-1925?  During  this 
time,  the  prices  to  basic  surplus  pro¬ 
ducers  in  a  Philadelphia  territory  in¬ 
creased  14%.  Some  of  this  increase 
was  due  to  other  conditions  but  F.  F. 
Lininger  and  F.  P.  Weaver  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  are 
authorities  for  the  statement  that  at 
least  a  part  of  the  increased  price  to 
Philadelphia  producers  during  these 
years  was  due  to  the  basic  surplus 
plan. 

Since  1925  some  changes  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  basic  amount  have  been 
made  in  the  Philadelphia  plan  hut  the 
production  during  October,  November 
and  December  is  still  used  as  a  basis 
for  working  out  each  farmer’s  basic 
production.  A  recent  change  has  been 
made  whereby  a  farmer’s  basic  amount 
represents  a  three-year  average  pro¬ 
duction  during  October,  November  and 
December,  rather  than  for  these 
months  for  any  one  year.  Sometimes 
producers  receive  basic  price  for  at 
least  a  part  of  their  surplus.  There  is 
an  agreement  between  the  Interstate 
Milk  Producers’  Association  and  the 
cooperating  dealers  that  when  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  milk  for  fluid 
use,  the  basic  price  may  he  paid  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  milk  than  the  basic 
amount.  For  instance,  during  July  and 


CRAINE '  LINE  SILOS 

On  America’s  Finest  Estates 


The  appearance  of  the  Craine 
Silo  commends  it  to  the  owner 
of  a  country  estate.  His  archi¬ 
tect  agrees  with  him.  Moreover, 
his  pure-bred  stock  will  not  be 
exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
frozen  silage.  Being  a  keen 
judge  of  value,  he  appreciates 
the  practical  money-making 
features  of  a  Craine. 

Send  For  Free 
Catalog 

Revised  edition  containing  in¬ 
formation  on  silos  and  silage 
that  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  stock  raiser.  Lists  a 
few  of  the  names  of  Craine 
owners  who  are  also  in  “Who’s 
Who”.  Let  our  representative 
call  and  personally  explain 
Craine-Line  Silos. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

70  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


August  farmers  received  the  basic 
price  for  110%  and  during  September 
for  115%  of  their  basic  amount.  The 
whole  idea  of  the  Philadelphia  plan  and 
of  similar  basic  plans  used  by  several 
other  milk  producers’  associations  is  to 
give  farmers  additional  encouragement 
in  cutting  down  summer  production 
and  in  increasing  production  during 
the  fall  and  winter.  This  is  done  by 
paying  them  a  higher  price  throughout 
the  year  for  the  basic  amount  of  milk 
than  is  paid  for  the  surplus  above  the 
basic  amount. 

It  Saved  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 

In  Philadelphia,  the  distributors  were 
frequently  compelled,  before  this  plan 
went  into  effect,  to  go  outside  of  the 
milk  shed  during  the  fall  of  the  year 
■to  meet  the  demand  of  the  consumers. 
During  the  spring  and  early  summer 
there  was  a  large  surplus  above  that 
required  for  fluid  sales.  This  surplus 
had  to  be  devoted  to  uses  for  which  it 
netted  the  distributor  a  lower  rate,  and 
this  low  rate  generally  fixed  the  price 
to  producers  for  all  of  the  milk  during 
the  spring  and  summer. 

Since  the  distributors  were  compelled 
to  maintain  channels  for  the  receipt  of 
milk  over  a  large  enough  area  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  needs  in  the  fall,  the  low  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  fall  months  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  steady  enlargement  of  the 
Philadelphia  milk  shed  beyond  the  size 
that  was  needed  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  year.  This  added  to  the  surplus 
problem  each  succeeding  spring  and 
summer.  The  distributors  were  willing 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  milk,  which 
was  needed  through  the  summer,  if  by 
this  plan  they  could  be  assured  of  an 
adequate  supply  for  the  fall. 

The  Philadelphia  plan  has  accom¬ 
plished  just  what  was  wanted.  It  has 
encouraged  milk  producers  to  increase 
their  basic  production  in  the  fall,  and 
therefore  has  helped  them  financially 
and  taken  care  of  the  seasonal  short¬ 
age  in  the  market.  It  has  tended  to 
cut  down  surplus  in  June,  therefore 
making  it  easier  to  maintain  good 
prices  during  the  flush  months,  and, 
incidentally,  help  to  cut  out  price-cut¬ 
ting. 

The  basic-surplus  plan  has  some  dif¬ 
ficulties.  It  probably  would  work  some 
injustice  to  certain  farmers  who  have 
large  and  good  pastures.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  need  considerable  adjustment  if 
used  here.  Maybe  it  would  not  work. 
It  is  hard  to  be  sure  of  anything  in  the 
milk  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  situ¬ 
ation  is  causing  great  injustice  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  winter  milk  at  the  present 
time  and  in  fact  is  had  business  for  all 
producers,  both  summer  and  winter, 
for  if  continued  all  dairymen  in  this 
milk  shed  will  lose  their  markets  to 
outsiders.  The  basic  surplus  plan  could 
he  so  adjusted  by  freight  differentials 
as  to  help  dairymen  living  long  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  market,  such  as  those 
in  northern  New  York. 

In  any  case,  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  milk  shed  is  nearly  the  last  one 
in  the  country  to  adopt  some  form  of 
this  plan  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
at  least  it  should  have  some  thought 
and  consideration,  .especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  milk  production  now 
is  so  unequal  between  the  summer  and 
winter  periods. 

Use  Proven  Sires 

RECENTLY  in  studying  the  ages  of 
376  purebred  bulls,  it  was  found 
that  166  of  them  were  under  two  years 
of  age  and  283  of  them  were  under 
three  years  of  age.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  most  valuable  herd  sire 
is  the  one  that  has  proved  that  he  can 
transmit  the  ability  to  produce  heavily 
to  his  offspring.  This  is  impossible 
until  his  daughters  are  old  enough  to 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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you  need 
a  silo 

You  Need  a 

UNADILLA 

....the  strongest,  safest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  silo  on  the  market. 

Because  of  its  perfect,  air-tight, 
water-tight  and  frost  repelling  con¬ 
struction,  the  Unadilla  preserves 
every  pound  of  green  corn  or  other 
silage  put  into  it.  The  valuable 
juices  are  retained  and  there  is 
never  any  risk  of  mouldy  silage. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  big,  free  cata¬ 
log.  Learn  of  discounts  for  cash 
and  early  orders.  Time  payments 
if  wanted. 

Makers  of  tubs,  tanks  and  vats 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS*- ATTENTION  S 

SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLE  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1S42 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Cuts  4/a/ Bruises 


on  ankle,  hock, -stifle  or  knee# 
should  be  treated  promptly  with- 
Absorbine.  Doesmot  blister  or 
remove  the  hair.  At  druggists. 
■or$2.50  postpaid.  Deseribeyour 
ease  for  special  instructions. 
Horse  book  J-B  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  "l  had  a  coh  that  knocked 
his  knee  and  became- badly  swollen.  After 
osing  Absorbine  be  completely  recovered  and 
*»  now  pacing  aa  good  as  ever.” 


Absorbine 


IW.  f .  YOUNG.  Inc,  S79  Lyman  SL.  Springfield 


MassJ 


CAUSTIC 

BALSAM 


A  standard  veterinary  and  human 
liniment  or  blister.  Sold  only  in 
black  and  white  package— a  strictly 
American  made  product.  Make  sure 
you  ask  for  and  get  Caustic  Balsam- 
all  druggists  or  direct  $2.00. 
LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  CO. 

Established  50  Years  i  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


5oyrJ. 


MINERAL* 
■COMPOUND 


S  or  HEAV^ 


Booklet  _ _ _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone: 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Ave.,  PitUburgh,  Pa 


When  Writing  Advertisers,  Be  Sure  to 
Mention  American  Agriculturist 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
get  their  first  year’s  production  figures. 
If  full  use  were  made  of  proven  sires 
it  seems  a  fair  statement  to  make  that 
the  average  production  of  dairy  cows 
could  be  increased  considerably  in  the 
next  five  or  ten  years. 

The  chief  cause  of  sending  bulls  to 
the  butcher  before  they  can  be  proven 
is  the  supposed  danger  of  keeping  an 
aged  bull.  There  is  little  or  no  danger 
if  certain  precautions  are  taken.  First 
the  herd  sire  should  be  kept  in  an  ade¬ 
quate  bull  pen  so  constructed  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  the  pen  unless  he 
is  securely  fastened.  Second,  the  bull 
should  have  exercise.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  do  this  but  it  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible.  A  bull  pen  with  an  outside  yard 
helps.  Some  dairymen  use  the  herd 
sire  in  a  tread  power  to  pump  water. 
Others  report  good  results  from  hang¬ 
ing  a  heavy  block  of  wood  at  the 
proper  height  so  the  bull  can  bunt  it. 
Still  another  idea  is  to  put  a  heavy 
cask  into  the  pen  for  the  bull  to  play 
with. 

i  The  herd  sire  is  always  dangerous 
and  should  be  so  regarded.  Proper 
precautions  will  reduce  this  danger  to 
a  minimum.  The  herd  sire  should  be 
dehorned  and  handled  only  with  a  good 
bull  staff.  We  will  be  glad  to  supply 
any  reader  with  plans  and  suggestions 
for  a  bull  pen. 


Maine  Dutch  Belted  Cow 
Makes  World  Record 
For  Breed 

BY  producing  16,545.9  pounds  of 
milk,  averaging  4.714%  fat  and 
780.087  pounds  of  butterfat  in  365  days 
Gloria  No.  3231  owned  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Wilson  of  Maine,  has  set  a  new  Dutch 
Belted  world’s  record  in  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction. 

Under  the  rules  for  admittance  to 
the  Advanced  Registry  in  the  Dutch 
Belted  Cattle  Association  a  cow  must 
qualify  on  both  milk  and  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  placings  are  made  by  allowing 
one  point  for  each  pound  of  fat  and 
one  point  for  every  25  pounds  of  milk 
produced.  Gloria  has  to  her  credit 
1442  points  making  her  Champion 
Dutch  Belted  Cow  by  117  points  over 


Gloria,  a  record  making  Dutch  Belt¬ 
ed  Cow  owned  by  J.  A.  Wilson,  of 
Maine. 


the  former  Champion,  Gem  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  whose  record  is  17,268.2  pounds 
milk  and  633.863  pounds  fat.  This  rec¬ 
ord  was  started  when  this  cow  was  3 
years  and  298  days  of  age  and  was 
supervised  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Association  and 
the  Dairy  Department  of  the  Maine 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Gloria  was 
milked  three  times  a  day  and  fed  at 
milking  time  2V2  pounds  of  moistened 
beet  pulp  along  with  a  ready  mixed 
commercial  dairy  ration,  moistened 
with  molasses  and  water  at  the  rate 
of  1  pound  to  3  V2  pounds  of  milk.  She 
also  had  all  the  mixed  hay  she  would 
eat,  which  was  of  only  fair  quality. 

She  reached  a  maximum  of  61.2 
pounds  of  milk  her  best  day  and  pro¬ 
duced  38.1  pounds  of  milk  on  her  last 
day  of  test. 

She  had  no  special  fitting  or  prepar¬ 
ation  for  being  placed  on  test  before 
freshening  and  no  special  attention 
while  on  test  over  the  rest  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  herd  of  seventeen  cows  excepting 
that  she  was  milked  three  times  daily. 

The  average  production  for  Dutch 
Belted  Cows  is  10,100  pounds  milk, 
averaging  4  per  cent  fat  and  390  pounds 
fat. — J.  D.  DAWSON,  Mgr.  Advanced 
Registry. 


Compare  it  with  any 
other  Spreader 

PART  BY  PART,  feature  by  feat¬ 
ure,  and  as  a  whole,  compare  this 
new,  perfected  McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreader  with  any  other. 
The  inbuilt  excellence  and  all- 
around- superiority  of  the 
McCormick-Deering  will  be 
more  apparent  to  you 
after  you  have  made 
your  comparison. 


Any  way  you  look 
at  it  ♦  .  ♦  the  new 


McCORMICK^DEERING  is  better! 


Features  of  the  new 
McCormick-Deering 
Manure  Spreader 


NEW  pulverizing  and  shredding 
mechanism;  new  wide-spread  spiral; 
positive  chain  drive;  patented  feed¬ 
ing  mechanism;  six  conveyor  speeds; 
roller  bearings  at  important  points; 
low,  easy-loading  box;  convenient 
levers;  forward-swinging  seat;  nar¬ 
rower  width;  heavy-duty  wheels; 
Alemite  lubrication;  cold-drawn, 
steel  rear  axle;  tracking  front  and 
rear  wheels;  short  turning  radius; 
protected  working  parts;  greater 
capacity — 57(4  to  6 iVz  bushels. 

Ask  the 

McCormick-Deering 

dealer  in  your  town 
for  a  demonstration 


EVERY  improvement  that  could  possibly  be 
built  into  a  mechanical  spreading  unit  has 
been  embodied  in  the  construction  of  the  new  per¬ 
fected  McCormick-Deering  Manure  Spreader. 

Loading  is  made  easier,  because  the  new  wedge-shaped, 
reinforced,  67y2-bushel  box  is  built  to  elbow  height.  Even 
a  very  short  man  can  load  this  spreader  in  double-quick 
time  because  of  the  squat,  low  design.  The  proper  distri¬ 
bution  of  load  and  spreader  weight  on  the  four  heavy-duty 
wheels,  and  the  correct  use  of  Alemite  lubrication  and 
roller  bearings  at  all  important  points  makes  a  full-capacity 
load  on  the  new  McCormick-Deering  an  easy  pull  for  two 
horses. 

If  you  do  not  own  a  spreader,  or  if  you  are  planning  to 
replace  the  one  you  now  have  with  a  more  modern,  efficient 
type,  by  all  means  let  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  demon¬ 
strate  this  new,  perfected  McCormick-Deering  N6.  4.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  many  exclusive  features  that  combine  to  make 
the  job  of  spreading  easier,  more  thorough,  and  quickly 
completed.  You  will  find  that  any  way  you  look  at  it,  the 
new  McCormick-Deering  is  a  better  spreader. 


OUR  NEW  MANURE  SPREADER  FOLDER  contains  information 
of  value  to  anyone  who  is  planning  to  get  a  new  spreader.  The 
many  McCormick-Deering  advantages  are  described,  and  the  folder 
is  fully  illustrated.  Write  for  a  copy. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Livestock 


^Breeders 


CATTLE 


Hereford  Cattle  For  Sale 

Steers,  calves,  yearlings  and  two-year- 
ids.  Uniform  in  size.  Choice  quality, 
tested  cows  and  heifers.  Many  cars. 

OHN  CARROW,  Box  193,  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  AND  DORSET  RAMS 

Shipped  on  approval.  $25  to  $35  each.  No  money  re¬ 
quired.  Send  for  photographs 

J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

C n D  c  A  I  F  100  young  ewes;"*  150  goats;  80 
r  U I\  jALCi  steers;  90  beef  grade  yearlings;  45 
bred  Guernsey  and  Jersey  heifers. 

W.  HUNDLEY,  B0YDT0N,  VA. 

infl  UF  AD  of  T.B.  ,este(l  Canadian  Holstein 
iOU  nLAL/  and  Ayrshire  cows  and  heifers,  to 
freshen  in  Summer  and  Fall  months.  Pure  bred  and 
high  grade  cows  a  specialty.  HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 


' /-jO  CAT  F  Togenburg  goats 
WIv  0/\L.Li  strain,  all  ages. 


good  milking 


VM.  OLNEY, 


NAPLES,  N.  Y. 


lilking  Shorthorns“n\db^-forPsaie: 

'M.  E.  SUTTON,  Windham,  New  York 


PONIES 


Shetland  Ponies  g*  «  w^ 

your  wants  to  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater,  0. 

~ SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  7-8  weeks  old - $4.75 

Berkshire  and  Chester,  7-8  weeks  old . $4.75 

8  to  9  weeks  old _ $5.00 

Also  few  Chesty  Whites  6  to  7  weeks  old  $5.50,  and 
son*  Jersey  Red  Durocs  7  weeks  old,  $5.50.  Sold 
C.O.D.  Keep  them  lfl  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  No  charge 
for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  0LD  s?0ecLkABLE 

Heavy -legged,  square-backed  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  and  Yorkshire  and  Poland  China  crossed, 
Barrows,  boars  and  sows — S-10  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
Also,  Chester  Whites  and  Poland  China  and  Durocs 
from  registered  Boars — 7-8  weeks  old,  $7.00  each.  We 
ship  sows  and  unrelated  boars  for  breeding.  They  are 
the  kind  that  make  large  hogs.  Shipped  C.O.D.  No 
charge  for  crates.  If  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  I  will 
return  your  money.  Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

35  Waltham  Street, 
LEXINGTON,  MASS. 


ED.  COLLINS, 


Tel.  0839- R 


SWINE 


FARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  kind  of  a. 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
your  money. 

7-8  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea. ;  8-10  wks.  old,  $4.75  ea. 

Breeds — Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross.  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  older. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

MISHAWUN  ROAD,  WOBURN.  MASS. 

P.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old  . $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old _ _  5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old  ...  _  6.50 

All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock. 


MY  GTJARANTKE — YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
'ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE! 

Chester-Berkshire  Croised — Yorkehire-Cheiter  Croued 
*  to  7  Weeks  Old  •  $4.75  each 
8  to  9  Weeks  Old  •  SS.OOeach 

All  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  ship 
pigs  C.O:D..  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

J.  W.  GARR1TY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Man.  Tel.  1503-W 
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Milk  Prices 

The  following  are  the  June  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

the  basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen's 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk... 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

1.95 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

2.16 

88  Cond.  Milk.. 

Soft  Cheese.. 

2.41 

3  Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese 

2.20 

1.95 

4  Butter  and  American  clieese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  June  1928  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

May  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  May  for 
3.5%  milk. 

Gross . $2.45 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool  . .  .  . .  2.39 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 15 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers .  2.24 

May  1928,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.01 

May  1928,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.16 

May  1927,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk .  .$2.07 

May  1927,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $2.22 

May  1926,  Net  CASH  Price,  3.5%  milk . $1.78% 

May  1926,  Net  POOL  Price,  3.5%  milk . $1.93% 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce  the 
cash  price  to  producers  for  3%  milk 
in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.3614  per 
hundred,  ($2.5614  for  3.5%  milk). 

May  1928  price  to  producer, 

3%  milk,  2.l4'/2;  3.5%,  $2.34% 
May  1927  price  to  producer, 

3%  milk,  $2.30  ;  3.5%,  $2.50 

May  1926  price  to  producer, 

3%  milk,  $2.20  ;  3.5%,  $2.40 

Butter  Market  Holding  Strong 

CREAMERY  June  12,  June  5,  Last 

SALTED  1929  1929  ,  Year 

Higher  than  extra....  44  -44%  43%-44  44% -44% 

J  Extra  (92sc) .  43%-  43  -  -43% 

84-91  score .  39%-43  39  -42%  40%-43% 

Lower  Grades .  38  -39  38  -38%  39  -40 

Many  unusual  features  characterized 
the  butter  market  this  week.  The  into 
storage  movement  is  heavy,  so  heavy 
in  fact,  that  at  times  there  has  been 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

,  Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


/■ — : - : - 

Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 

Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  iu  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

«  West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 

V 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Ship 

FOWLS,  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write 
for  coops,  tags,  information  on  market 
prices,  etc.  Our  Mr.  Berman  has  satis¬ 
fied  thousands  of  shippers  for  25  years. 
Compare  our  sales  with  others 

Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inc.,  MartketVaSN.n3tYn 


no  surplus  of  goods  for  immediate 
trade  needs,  and  current  consumption. 
All  classes  of  buyers  are  at  work.  We 
are  right  in  the  midst  of  the  heavy 
part  of  the  storage  deal  which  is  eating 
into  current,  receipts  to  the  extent  that 
jobbers  have  got  to  keep  on  their  toes 
lest  they  be  caught  short  for  their  re¬ 
quired  supplies  to  meet  the  calls  of 
their  trade. 

Retail  buying  is  heavy  and  the  great¬ 
est  demand  is  for  the  better  grades. 
As  a  matte;  of  fact,  the  bulk  of  the 
goods  arriving  score  92  or  better.  From 
all  indications  there  is  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  pervading  the  trade,  and  that 
combined  with  the  volume  of  business 
that  is  done  from  day  to  day  is  keeping 
the  market  in  a  firm  condition.  There 
is  some  business  being  done  at  pre¬ 
miums  over  those  prices  quoted  above. 
However,  the  amount  of  said  business 
is  insufficient  to  be  considered  worthy 
of  representing  the  market  as  a  whole. 

The  weather  has  been  unusually  fa¬ 
vorable  of  late  and  the  quality  of  the 
creamery  butter  is  unusually  fine.  Sup¬ 
plies  coming  forward  are  heavy.  New 
York  holdings  have  increased  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rate.  According  to  the  Price 
Current  on  June  7  the  four  largest 
cities  had  in  cold  storage  just  about 
twice  as  much  butter  as  they  held  on 
the  same  day  last  year.  The  figures 
for  June  7,  1929  are  15,821,338  pounds, 
compared  with  7,773,596  pounds  for 
June  7,  1928.  Furthermore,  the  into 
storage  movement  during  the  first 
week  in  June  was  about  50%  heavier 
than  it  was  during  the  same  period  a 
year  ago,  which  is  a  statistical  fact 
that  we  should  not  overlook. 

Cheese  Holds  Steady — Trend  is 
Upward 

state  June  12,  June  5,  Last 

FLATS  1929  1929  Year 

Fresh  Fancy .  23%-  23%-  24%-25% 

Fiesli  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  27%-29%  27%-29%  30  -32 

Held  Average .  29  -30 

The  gain  experienced  by  the  cheese 
market  last  week  has  been  held  and  at 
this  writing  it  appears  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  going  to  make  another  gain.  The 
trend  is  distinctly  upward.  The  reason 
for  this  statement  is  that  fresh  cheese 
showing  full  grass  is  usually  held  above 
quotations.  There  are  a  few  lots  of 
fresh  State  flats  that  are  still  being  of¬ 
fered  at  231/4c  but  recent  arrivals  are 
coming  forward  at  a  price  that  makes 
it  impossible  to  sell  below  25c.  Just  now 
it  is  difficult  to  sell  at  that  price  in  the 
regular  trade  channels.  Buyers  can  get 
very  good  values  in  full  grass  Daisies 
and  Young  Americas  at  24c,  all  of 
which  means  that  the  West  is  the  con¬ 
trolling  factor. 

Egg  Prices  Holding  Steady 


cases  short  of  the  same  period  a  year 
.ago.  All  of  which  continues  to  indicate 
bright  prospects  for  the  poultryman. 

Live  Fowls  Continue  Easy 


FOWLS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  , . . 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

DUCKS,  Nearby.. 
GEESE  . 


June  12,  June  5, 


Last 


1929 

1929 

Year 

32-34 

26-27 

25-27 

30-33 

18-23 

30-50 

30-48 

28-43 

20-33 

20-37 

15-33 

20-30 

20-30 

-25 

22-26 

18-22 

16-17 

The  condition  we  reported  in  the  live 
fowl  market  last  week  continues,  only 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  more  so.  Every  in¬ 
dication  points  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
apparently  too  much  poultry  for  the 
needs  of  the  trade.  Freight  receivers 
face  a  serious  problem.  Some  sort  of 
protection  has  got  to  be  devised  for 
those  buyers  who  are  carrying  a  large 
number  of  cars  of  poultry  who  would 
be  seriously  embarrassed  if  there  were 
to  be  a  break  in  prices.  The  fact  that 
no  cars  were  to  be  unloaded  Friday 
and  Saturday  the  14th  and  15th  had  the 
effect  of  steadying  matters. 

Broilers  are  not  as  seriously  affected 
as  fowls.  Leghorn  fowls  especially  are 
experiencing  difficulties.  Fortunately 
very  few  fowls  are  coming  by  express 
and  the  demand  is  limited.  Receipts  of 
broilers,  on  the  other  hand,  via  express 
are  not  excessive.  The  trade  has  been 
actually  looking  for  large  sizes  of 
choice  lines  so  that  on  those  classifi¬ 
cations  the  market  is  steady.  Rocks 
and  Reds  seem  to  be  averaging  a  little 
higher.  Leghorn  broilers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  experiencing  pressure  with 
the  exception  of  those  that  average  two 
pounds  or  over. 


Feeds 

FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Sept.) . 

Corn  (Sept) . 

Oats  (Sept) . 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 
Wheat,  No.  2  Red.. 

Corn,  No.  2,  Ye! . 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 
(At  Buffalo) 

Grade  Oats . 

Spring  Bran . 

Hard  Bran . 

Standard  Mids . 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

Flour  Mids . 

Red  Dog . 

Wh.  Hominy . 

Yel.  Hominy . 

Corn  Meal . 

Gluten  Feed . i. 

Gluten  Meal . 1. 

36%  C.  S.  Meal...... 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

43%  C.  S.  Meal . 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 


and  Grains 


NEARBY  WHITE  ..  1929 

Hen'y  Sel.  Extras....  38 
Hen’y  Av’ge  Extras..  371/5 


LIVE  BROILERS  WANTED 

If  your  broilers  weigh  over  2  lbs., 
ship  them  in — don’t  wait  for  prices  to 
lower.  Ship  any  day  excepting  Satur¬ 
days.  Write  for  information,  tags  or 
advice. 

BAEDECKER  &  WILLIAMS,  Inc., 

W.  Washington  Market  New  York  City 


pop  p  1  nnn  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
Kliti  LAcLj  ot  se°ond  hand  egg  cases. 

Car  lots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  0L0FSKY,  685  Greene  Av.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED 

Double  the  value  of  your  wool  by  having  it 
made  into  BLANKETS,  ROBES  and  COMFORT 
BATTING  and  put  11  in  your  home. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill, 

Dept.  M  Shippensburg,  Pa, 


Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 


June  12, 

June  5, 

Last 

1929 

1929 

Year 

38 

-40% 

38 

-40% 

37  -38 

37% 

- 

37% 

- 

34% -36 

35 

-36 

35 

-36 

32% -34 

33 

-34% 

33 

-34% 

31  -32 

32 

-33 

32 

-33 

29  -30 

35 

■40 

36 

-38% 

34% -36 

32 

-34% 

32 

-35 

29%-34 

June  12. 

June  5, 

Last 

1929 

1929 

Year 

1.10% 

I. II 

1.39 

.91% 

.89% 

.99% 

.42% 

.43% 

.453% 

1.29% 

1.31 

1.75% 

1 .07% 

1.04% 

1.20 

.56 

.56% 

.80 

June  8, 

June  1, 

June  9, 

1929 

1929 

1928 

32.00 

30.00 

44.50 

25.50 

25.00 

35.00 

27.50 

26.50 

36.00 

25.00 

25.00 

38.50 

33.00 

32.00 

43.00 

30.50 

30.00 

41.00 

34.00 

34.00 

44.50 

36.50 

35.25 

44.00 

36.50 

35.25 

44.25 

38.00 

35.00 

42.00 

38.50 

38.50 

44.75 

46.00 

46.00 

37.00 

35.00 

58.00 

40.00 

39.00 

66.00 

43.00 

41.50 

68.00 

49.50 

49.50 

52.00 

are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

Y.  State 

Department 

of  Agri- 

Egg  prices  remain  substantially  the 
same  as  they  were  last  week.  Browns 
of  top-  quality  are  showing  the  only  im¬ 
provement.  Eggs  have  been  coming  in 
a  little  more  freely  of  late.  Many  ex¬ 
cellent  selections  from  nearby  points 
are  selling  from  38c  to  40c.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  free  offering  of 
good  quality  hennery  stock  at  36c  and 
37c. 

The  market  as  a  whole  shows  just  a 
little  easier  condition.  There  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  good  demand  for  the  cheaper 
qualities  and  fair  interest  in  closely 
selected  mixed  colors.  However,  re¬ 
ceipts  are  running  a  little  heavier  than 
last  year,  and  some  receivers  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  cagy  about  storing  June  eggs  at 
current  prices. 

On  June  7  the  ten  cities  making  daily 
reports  had  in  their  cold  storage  houses 
over  3%  million  cases  of  eggs;  whereas 
on  the  same  day  a  year  ago  the  same 
cities  reported  over  4%  million  cases. 
Furthermore,  during  the  first  week  in 
June  the  into  storage  movement  in  the 
ten  cities  was  about  fifty  thousand 


culture  and  Markets. 

% 

Hay  Firm  and  Higher 

Lights  receipts,  an  active  demand 
especially  for  No.  1  timothy  which  is 
extremely  scarce,  and  a  fair  call  for 
medium  grade  hay  has  given  us  a  firm 
market  with  advancing  prices.  If  lower 
grades  and  sample  hay  were  only  as 
scarce  as  No.  1  farmers  holding 
medium  grade  hay  would  indeed  reap  a 
harvest.  On  June  12  No.  2  hay  was 
easily  bringing  $25  to  $26  for  straight 
timothy,  with  mixtures  of  grass  or 
clover  averaging  about  $2  less.  No.  1 
straight  timothy  is  quoted  at  $27  to  $28 
but  there  is  precious  little  of  it.  Tim¬ 
othy  containing  light  mixtures  of  grass 
or  clover  and  grading  No.  1  average 
about  $2  tinder  straight  timothy  prices. 
Small  bales  as  usual  bring  a  dollar  less. 

Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

Special  to  the  A.  A.  from  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture ,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics ,  Market 
News  Service 

Grain  continued  the  most  disturbing 
feature  of  June  market.  Prices  recovered 
on  prospect  of  favorable  lawmaking  or 
sagged  back  on  the  appearance  of  the 
June  report  showing  good  crop  conditions. 
Live  stock,  hay,  cotton,  wool,  eggs  and 
butter  have  followed  a  fairly  steady 
course  in  the  June  market.  New  potatoes 


and  other  vegetables  sell  a  little  lower, 
with  increasing  supplies. 

Domestic  grain  markets  developed  a 
firmer  tone  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of 
June,  influenced  by  prospective  reduction 
in  seedings  in  Argentina  because  of  dry 
weather.  Trade  expectations  of  an  early 
enactment  of  pending  farm  relief  legis¬ 
lation  was  also  an  important  strengthen¬ 
ing  factor.  These  market  conditions  were 
offset  by  the  June  crop  report  showing 
heavy  increase  of  the  winter  wheat  crop 
in  the  United  States  and  improved  condi¬ 
tions  of  spring  wheat. 

Prices  of  wheat  feeds  declined  50  cents 
to  $1  per  ton  at  the  principal  markets. 
Linseed  meal  prices  held  about  steady, 
with  demand  and  offerings  light.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  cake  continued  to  decline 
with  only  limited  demand  for  the  liberal 
offerings.  Corn  by-product  feeds  were 
firm,  influenced  by  the  advances  in  corn 
prices.  Inquiry  for  alfalfa  meal  con¬ 
tinued  dull  and  prices  declined  around  50 
cents  to  $1  per  ton. 

Apples  in  New  York,  Michigan,  the 
Ozark  region,  Kansas  and  Nebraska/  may 
be  more  plentiful  than  last  season,  but  in 
most  of  the  other  States  the  crop  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  smaller.  Condition  of  apples  in 
Washington  and  West  Virginia  is  far  be¬ 
low  that  of  a  year  ago.  New-crop  apples 
have  begun  to  move  in  a  limited  way 
from  Tennessee  and  New  Jersey.  Georgia 
expects  about  4,000,000  bushels  of  peaches, 
compared  with  10,000,000  in  1928.  The  pear 
crop  is  forecast  at  20,663,000  bushels,  a 
little  above  the  five-year  average. 

Lighter  average  yields,  as  well  as  de¬ 
creased  acreage,  account  for  the  one- 
third  lighter  production  in  the  second- 
early  potato  States.  All  these  States  show 
a  marked  decrease,  which  should  leave 
the  potato  market  in  better  condition 
than  last  June.  The  eastern  shipping  sea¬ 
son  is  early  and  North  Carolina  moved 
2  130  cars  June  3  and  8.  Virginia  shipped 
1,060  cars,  as  against  150  a  year  ago. 

Fowls  have  been  in  larger  supply  and 
market  has  steadily  declined  under  pres¬ 
sure  to  keep  stocks  moving.  Receipts  of 
eggs  at  the  big  markets  have  been  the 
lightest  since  1925.  Demand  is  good,  leav¬ 
ing  only  a  moderate  surplus  for  cold  stor¬ 
age.  Holdings  so  far  as  reported  are  con¬ 
siderably  under  those  of  a  year  ago. 
Prices  have  not  shown  any  important  net 
change  this  month  to  date  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  level  is  about  2  cents  higher  than  in 
mid-June  1928. 

Heavy  weight  cattle  were  in  such  lim¬ 
ited  supply  at  Chicago  the  first  part  of 
June  that  so  far  as  prices  served  as  an 
index  of  demand,  there  was  no  discrim¬ 
ination  against  weight.  Best  grades  sold 
a  little  higher.  The  lower  grades  were 
generally  steady,  with  a  few  sales  a 
shade  lower.  Cows,  heifers  and  bulls 
were  scarce.  Stocker  and  feeder  trade 
was  generally  unimportant  and  prices 
were  more  or  less  nominal.  This  was  due 
chiefly  to  the  scarcity  of  cattle  suitable 
for  feeding,  rather  than  to  any  lack  of 
demand  from  the  country.  Vealers  show¬ 
ed  an  advance  of  $1  to  $1.50.  The  extreme 
top  price  on  fed  steers  was  $15.25. 

The  price  advance  on  hogs  which  was 
in  evidence  in  early  June,  continued 
toward  the  middle  of  the  month.  Chiefly 
because  of  a  rather  dull  fresh  pork  trade 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  eastern 
packers  were  limited  hog  buyers. 

The  eastern  wool  markets  showed  a 
fair  volume  of  business.  Coarser  grades 
were  a  shade  lower.  There  was  some 
trading  in  western  wools. 


CAULIFLOWER  ?;n<i  Cabbag0  Plants.  Pedigreed 

,  Seed.  Selected  Plants.  Disease 

tree.  Safe  delivery.  See  classified  column  for  varieties 
and  prices.  F.  W.  Rochelle  &  Sons,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


HEAVES  CAN’T  BE  CURED 

with  ordinary  drugs  or  powders 

It  requires  treatment  of  a  SPECIALIST. 
17  years  of  exclusive  study  of  HEAVES 
has  produced 

WONDER  HEAVE  REMEDY 

Proven  on  thousands  of  horses  without 
a  failure — and  heaves  won’t  come  back. 

-  Results  Guaranteed  or  Every  Dollar  Refunded 
Price  $5.00  per  large  bottle.  Write 
WONDER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Sheboygan  Dept.  T,  Wisconsin 


NEWTON’S 


For  horses,  cattle,  hogs 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition¬ 
er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  for 
Heavesormoneyback.  $1  25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remody  Co. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$2000  Gets  Modern  Home 

100  Acres,  good  10-room  house.  100  ft.  barn,  16  cows, 
12  heifers,  bull,  3  horses,  hogs,  hens,  growing  hay,  oats, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  vegetables,  also  hay  loader,  gas  en¬ 
gine,  corn  harvester,  grain  drill,  other  euuipipent ;  sub¬ 
stantial  income  at  once,  fertile  land,  60  acres  tillable, 
fruit,  spring  water,  wood.  $6600  complete,  $2000  cash. 
Pg.  47.  Bend  now  for  your  free  catalog.  STROUT 
AGENCY,  255-It  Fourth  Ave.  at  20th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Farm  News  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

Senate  Refuses~by  Close  Vote  to  Kill  the  Debenture  Plan-- County  Notes 


THE  prospects  that  the  federal  farm 
relief  bill  will  be  passed  in  the  near 
future  received  a  serious  setback  on 
June  11,  when  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
46-43  refused  to  accept  the  bill  without 
the  provisional  export  debenture  feature. 
As  reported  by  us  last  week,  a  confer¬ 
ence  between  House  and  Senate  Commit¬ 
tees  had  agreed  to  eliminate  the  de¬ 
benture  feature  which  has  received  so 
much  comment,  and  which  is  not  favored 
by  President  Hoover.  In  fact,  it  is  quite 
generally  believed  that  the  entire  bill  will 
be  vetoed  unless  the  debenture  feature  is 
eliminated. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  action 
of  i  he  Senate  has  a  political  significance 
in  'that  they  resent  the  failure  of  the 
House  to  take  a  roll  call  on  the  debenture 
question.  It  has  been  claimed  that  if  the 
House  will  take  this  roll  call  which  will 
require  each  representative  to  come  out 
in  the  open  and  state  whether  he  is  for 
or  against  it,  that  the  Senate  will  then 
consent  to  pass  the  bill  without  including 
the  debenture  plan.  If  this  should  happen, 
there  is  an  excellent  chance  that  the 
Senate  will  attempt  to  tack  the  debenture 
feature  on  the  tariff  bill.  It  is  believed, 
if  it  comes  to  a  showdown,  that  Mr. 
Hoover  will  prefer  to  veto  the  tariff  bill 
rather  than  the  farm  relief  bill.  President 
Hoover  in  a  statement  on  June  11,  said : 

“The  vote  in  the  Senate  today  at  best, 
adds  further  delay  to  farm  relief  and  may 
gravely  jeopardize  the  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation.  *****  No  serious  attempt  has 
been  made  to  meet  the  many  practical 
objections  I  and  leaders  in  Congress  have 
advanced  against  this  proposal.  It  was 
not  accepted  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  has  been  overwhelmingly  con¬ 
demned  by  the  press  and  is  opposed  by 
many  leading  farm  organizations.  For  no 
matter  what  the  theory  of  the  export  sub¬ 
sidy  may  be,  in  the  practical  world  we 
live  in  it  will  not  bring  equality,  but  will 
bring  further  disparity  to  agriculture.  It 
will  bring  immediate  profits  to  some 
speculators  and  disaster  to  the  farmer. 

“I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  enact  the  conferees’  report  and  al¬ 


low  us  to  enter  upon  the  building  of  a 
sound  agricultural  system  rather  than 
to  longer  deprive  the  farmer  of  the  relief 
which  he  sorely  needs.” 


Holstein  Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  Holds  Annual 
Meeting 

THE  Holstein-Friesian  Association  as¬ 
sembled  for  its  forty-fourth  annual 
convention  at  Philadelphia  on  June  5th. 
Ex-Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden  was  re¬ 
elected  president  and  Dr.  L.  M.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Montrose,  Pennsylvania,  was  re¬ 
elected  vice-president.  W.  D.  Robens  of 
Poland,  New  York,  Fred  Pabst  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  T.  E.  Elder  of  Mount  Her¬ 
man,  Massachusetts,  were  re-elected  as 
directors.  L.  T.  Winger  of  Brush,  Colo¬ 
rado,  was  elected  in  place  of  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Cormick. 

A  resolution  was  passed  recommending 
that  a  duty  should  be  placed  on  all  Cana¬ 


dian  registered  Holsteins  coming  into  the 
country. 

On  June  6th  and  7th  the  National  Hol¬ 
stein  Sale  managed  by  Paul  Misner  took 
place.  A  number  of  breeders  were  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  prices  which  they  received. 
The  bull,  Baynewood  Calamity  Ormsby, 
consigned  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Bayne  of  Romeo, 
Michigan,  topped  the  sale  for  $10,100.  The 
cow,  Royal  Ormsby,  also  consigned  by 
Mr.  Bayne  was  the  highest  female  sold, 
bringing  $6,300.  These  two  animals 
brought  up  the  average  of  the  sale  con¬ 
siderably.  Over  one-half  of  the  cattle 
consigned  brought  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$300  each. 


National  Fertilizer  Associa¬ 
tion  Meets  at  New 
London,  Conn. 

FERTILIZER  manufacturers,  scientists 
and  agricultural  newspapers  from 
practically  every  state  in  the  Union  were 


represented  at  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Fertilizer  Association  which 
was  held  from  June  10  to  13,  at  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.  The  convention  headquarters 
were  at  the  Griswold  Hotel,  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

Among  the  speakers  best  known  to  our 
readers  were  Louis  J.  Taber,  Master  of 
the  National  Grange  who  spoke  on  “In¬ 
dustry’s  Interest  in  Agriculture”,  Mr.  E. 
S.  Bayard,  Editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman,  Dean  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  President  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  who 
spoke  on  the  importance  of  fertilizer  in 
the  economic  development  of  agriculture, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  men  prominent 
in  the  fertilizer  business.  Mr.  Merle 
Thorpe,  Editor  of  the  Nation’s  Business 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
banquet  on  Wednesday  evening.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  “From  The  Bottom  Up  Or  From 
The  Top  Down”. 


New  York  County  Notes 


Allegany  County  — Farmers  have 
worked  early  and  late  the  past  two  weeks 
of  clear  dry  weather  to  sow  belated 
spring  grains  which  will  in  all  probability 
be  greatly  reduced  in  acreage.  Several 
frosts  occurred  during  the  first  week  of 
June,  making  it  dangerous  to  put  out 
young  plants.  Allegany  County  Pomona 
Grange  was  held  in  Little  Genesee  June 
6  and  7.  Mr.  Francisco  of  Belfast  is  the 
new  Dairymen’s  League  President  elected 
at  Belmont  May  27.  Francis  Alvair  of 
Friendship  is  the  secretary.  The  new 
Sesqui  stamp  commemorating  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Sullivan’s  raid  next  September 
will  be  placed  on  sale  June  17.  Plans  are 
being  perfected  to  make  this  a  memorable 
occasion  and  it  is  apparent  that  Genesee 
County  will  be  much  before  the  public 
eye  this  summer  and  fall.  Delegates  to 
the  annual  Dairymen’s  League  meeting  in 


Notes  from  Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA  State  Fairs  will  be¬ 
come  a  real  thing  instead  of  an  alleged 
misnomer,  such  as  had  been  the  case  for 
many  years  past,  as  Governor  Fisher  re¬ 
cently  approved,  by  his  signature,  the 
new  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature,  which 
provides  the  almost  fabulous  sum  of  $1,- 
340,000  for  the  erection  of  a  monster  farm 
show  building  at  Harrisburg.  The  im¬ 
mense  structure  will  be  erected  upon 
state-owned  real  estate,  hence  the  net 
amount  is  available  for  the  building  oper¬ 
ation.  An  additional  amount  of  $25,000  is 
available  for  necessary  grading  of  the 
I  grounds.  The  area  to  be  covered  by  the 
new  building  is  about  twelve  acres,  all 
under  one  roof. 

The  funds  are  now  available,  and  the 
active  operations  will  be  speedily  pushed 
by  the  state  officials  and  contractors,  but 
it  is  not  expected  that  the  building  will  be 
placed  in  readiness  in  time  for  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  show,  which  is  usually  held 
every  year,  early  in  January.  Governor 
Fisher  certainly  has  again  proved  himself 
to  be  the  genuine,  earnest  friend  of  all 
agricultural  and  kindred  interests,  as 
well  as  our  splendid  public  roads.  Appro¬ 
priations  amounting  to  $6,311,000  were  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  located  at 
Bellefonte,  Centre  County. 

The  items  approved  for  the  use  of  the 
State  College  stand  out  prominently  as 
follows : 

Maintenance,  $2,340,000. 

Agricultural  research,  $300,000. 

Oil  Research,  $50,000. 

Agricultural  extension  work,  $650,000. 
New  Building,  $2,250,000. 

To  wipe  out  old  debts  of  the  college, 
$711,000. 

That  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  stands  second  to  none  is  made 
plainly  clear  along  these  progressive  and 
notable  lines,  as  indicated  by  such  won¬ 
derfully  rich  and  liberal  financial  and 
moral  support  on  the  part  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Legislature. 

Nut  Growing  Attracts  Interest 

The  almost  total  extermination  of  the 
American  Chestnut  timber  growth  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  chestnut  tree 
blight  involving  the  loss  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  again  suggests  the  additional 
appropriation  of  a  liberal  fund  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  general  subject  of  nut  cul¬ 
ture.  The  fungus  disease  of  the  chestnut 
$ree  has  not  been  successfully  combated, 
Sis  thousands  of  dead  trees  will  testify  to 


travellers  by  train,  or  automobile,  and 
these  bear  mute  evidence  to  the  fact  that 
the  supply  of  dead  chestnut  timber  is  too 
large  to  be  judiciously  utilized. 

Strange  as  it  may  read,  these  are  vari¬ 
ous  varieties  of  nut  trees,  and  the  black 
walnut  in  particular,  which  could  be 
planted  to  replace  the  ill-fated  chestnut, 
a  statement  which  alone  is  an  appeal  for 
practical  research  work  along  nut  culture 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania’s  Fruit  Crops 

Statistics  compiled  by  State  markets  of¬ 
ficials  show  that  last  year  4506  carloads 
of  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  plums  and 
pears  were  shipped  to  points  both  within 
and  outside  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Rail  shipments  have  materially 
decreased  during  the  past  two  years  due 
to  the  constantly  increasing  use  of  motor 
trucks.  Apples,  as  usual,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  Pennsylvania  fruit  shipments, 
numbering  2621  carloads.  Grapes  com¬ 
prised  1068  carloads;  peaches,  806  cars; 
pears,  10  cars;  and  but  a  single  solid  car 
of  plums  was  shipped. 

Adams  county  led  in  apples,  (1026  cars) 
and  was  second  with  peaches  (806  cars). 
Franklin  county  was  first  in  its  product 
of  the  peach  crop  (358  cars).  The  general 
prospects  for  Pennsylvania  apples  this 
season  are  reported  as  being  above  the 
average. 

*  *  * 
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Crawford  County  —Heavy  frosts  here 
June  6  and  for  several  nights  before.  It 
seemed  to  whiten  corn  leaves,  beans  and 
cucumbers  but  not  kill  them.  Most  far¬ 
mers  are  putting  in  oats  and  corn  at  last 
but  some  gave  up  oats.  Several  have 
potatoes  in  and  some  are  trying  certified 
seed  for  the  first  time.  Serious  talk  of  a 
bull  block  being  formed  among  Jersey 
herdsmen.  Nearly  everyone  in  a  circle 
around  Geneva  is  leasing  their  farms  for 
oil  drilling.  Eggs  are  30c.— Mrs.  C.  B.  L. 

Northampton  County  —  The  weather 
has  become  normal  and  the  crops  are 
making  fair  growth.  Cattle  are  out  on 
pasture  and  the  meadows  look  fine.  Cows 
are  doing  well.  More  than  ever  the 
chicken  business  is  being  taken  up  and 
many  brooder  houses  are  being  erected. 
Eggs  are  38c  and  butter  54c.  Pigs  are  not 
as  plentiful  as  last  year.  Many  forest 
trees  have  been  planted  this  year.  The 
Dairymen’s  League  held  a  banquet  May 
11.  We  are  hoping  for  fair  weather.— F. 
P.  H. 


Syracuse  June  20  are  making  plans  to  at¬ 
tend.  Schbol  picnics  and  family  reunions 
are  once  again  in  order.  Strawberries  are 
25c  per  quart. — Mrs.  O.  H. 

Genesee  County  — The  Oak  Orchard 
Feeder  which  formerly  supplied  the  Erie 
Canal  with  water  from  the  Tonowanda 
Creek  is  to  be  sold  by  the  State.  High 
waters  frequently  cause  damage  to  farm 
lands  along  its  banks  and  the  opening 
from  the  Tonawanda  Creek  is  to  be 
closed.  A  children’s  program  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Majestic  Home,  Park  Place, 
for  the  Stafford  Grange.  Four  hundred 
fifty  members  were  present.  Light  frosts 
have  damaged  gardens  and  crops  on 
low  lands  around  here.  Wheat  has 
dropped  to  $1.05  per  bushel. — Mrs.  R. 

E.  G. 

Tioga  County — Many  weather  changes 
within  the  past  two  weeks — the  last  three 
days  of  May  were  extremely  warm,  rang¬ 
ing  around  80  to  90  in  the  shade  at  inter¬ 
vals.  Then  it  turned  cooler,  and  on  June 
1st  and  June  2nd  frost  came.  The  gar¬ 
dens  that  were  up  received  a  clipping, 
and  it  was  decidedly  cold.  Good  fires 
were  needed  for  comfort.  But  many  gar¬ 
dens  are  now,  (June  8),  being  planted  and 
plants  set.  Some  few  farmers  have  their 
corn  planted  or  partly  done.  There  have 
been  several  days  now  without  a  heavy 
rainfall,  though  showers  are  frequent. 

Several  farm  buildings  near  Halsey  Val¬ 
ley  and  Straits  Corners  burned  recently, 
and  much  property  destroyed,  and  some 
buildings  were  uninsured. 

The  state  constabulary  are  endeavoring 
to  diminish  the  many  motor  accidents, 
and  are  strict  in  enforcing  the  law,  which 
is  as  it  should  be.  Too  many  reckless  or 
intoxicated  drivers  have  heretofore  es¬ 
caped  arrest.  A  “fine”  does  not  mean 
much  to  them.  A  good  stiff  jail  sentence 
would  accomplish  more. 

Two  deer  were  recently  found  in  the 
highway,  which  had  been  injured  by  pass¬ 
ing  motorists,  and  had  to  be  killed. 

The  Farm  Bureau  picnic  will  not  be 
held  this  year  on  the  Agricultural  grounds 
in  Owego  as  it  has  been  for  several  years 
past,  but  instead  a  Dairy  Field  Day  will 
replace  that  event,  and  it  will  be  held  at 
the  farm  of  Harry  Petzold  in  Wiltonville, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau,  and  will  be  an  “all  day  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  county.  There  will  be 
competitions  between  the  townships.  Ath¬ 
letic  events,  games,  cattle  judging  con¬ 
tests,  and  horse-shoe  pitching  will  be 
among  the  diversions.  The  township  scor- 


vanced  very  far,  the  weather  being  too 
cool.  The  Kiwanis  of  Schenectady  enter¬ 
tained  the  Farm  Bureau  members  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Van  Curler  the  5th 
and  a  good  delegation  was  present.  The 
4-H  Club  is  active  in  this  county  and  do¬ 
ing  good  work. — S.  W.  C. 

Oswego  County  — We  have  had  a  few 
nice  days.  On  the  5th  we  had  quite  a 
rainstorm  and  it  has  been  quite  cool 
since.  On  the  7th  we  had  a  hard  frost 
which  froze  quite  a  good  many  tomato 
plants.  Farmers  are  still  sowing  oats. 
Some  are  planting  corn.  Not  many  pota¬ 
toes  have  been  planted  yet.  The  season 
is  the  latest  which  has  occurred  in  50 
years.  The  hay  crop  will  be  light.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  good.  There  will  be  more  onions 
raised  on  account  of  this.  There  is  a 
large  acreage  of  beans  being  planted  and 
cucumbers.  Labor  is  high.  No  cabbage 
has  been  set  yet  only  early  ones.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  selling  at  60  to  75c,  eggs  30  to 
35c,  cows  from  $100  to  $150  and  veal  has 
kept  up.  There  are  no  pigs  for  sale.  The 
roads  are  full  of  new  cars  and  a  number 
of  new  roads  are  being  made.— J.  S.  M. 

Sullivan  County —Liberty  had  an  elec¬ 
tion  to  vote  on  an  airport  for  the  town 
but  was  defeated  by  61  votes.  A  $75,000 
still  near  Parksville  was  wrecked  by  dry 
raiders  and  a  quantity  of  raw  alcohol  was 
found  on  the  premises.  Several  building)? 
have  been  burned  by  electric  showers  and 
much  damage  has  been  done.  The  “Ital¬ 
ian  Gardens”  was  sold  to  Mrs.  Dominco 
Gatto  for  $25,000.  It  is  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  Sullivan.  Grass  is  coming  along 
well  and  gardens  are  being  cared  for. 
Milk  remains  about  the  same  as  well  as 
eggs  and  butter. — P.  E. 

Columbia  County  —A  week  of  nice 
corn  growing  weather.  Chathamites  have 
the  measles.  The  Claverack  4-H  Club 
held  an  entertainment  in  Grange  Hall. 
There  was  an  admittance  fee  to  help  pay 
the  expenses  of  delegates  to  Junior  Field 
Day.  Over  1600  books  in  Kinderhook 
Library.  Mr.  Boucher  of  Hudson  caught 
the  largest  trout  so  far  in  Columbia 
County.  Rod  and  Gun  Club  Contest.  It 
is  16%  inches  long.  The  Court  of  Honor 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  was  held  in 
Valatie  and  badges  were  presented  to 
members.  This  followed  a  Parent-Teach¬ 
ers  association  meeting.  Ancram  Lead 
Mines  mail  is  now  delivered  by  a  rural 
carrier  coming  from  Copake  Falls.  The 
old  P.  &  E.  R.  R.  contract  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  terminated.  Shortage  of  water 


ine-  the  largest  number  of  points  will  be  jn  Hudson  is  due  to  a  broken  water  main 
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awarded  a  prize.  Great  preparations  are 
being  made  by  different  townships. 

Chenango  County —Chenango  County 
is  to  have  a  permanent  Children’s  Health 
Camp  adjoining  the  Sanitarium  at  Sher- 
bourne.  The  committee  has  bought  a 
small  farm  and  construction  of  a  unit  to 
which  room  may  be  added  as  needed  is 
under  way.  It  Is  planned  also  to  repair 
buildings  now  on  the  place  and  in  time 
we  hope  to  have  a  very  complete  camp 
for  the  care  of  children  who  need  what 
cannot  be  had  in  their  homes.  A  week  of 
extremely  hot  weather  gave  farmers  a 
chance  to  get  crops  in.  Corn  is  planted 
and  a  few  early  cabbage  set.  Since  the 
heat  there  has  been  three  hard  frosts  but 
nothing  seems  seriously  hurt  unless  it  is 
the  fruit  trees.  Strawberries  are  in  full 
bloom  and  unless  hurt  by  frost,  growers 
look  for  a  large  crop.— M.  M.  H. 

Schenectady  County  —Farm  work  is 
being  rushed  since  the  weather  changed. 
Tractors  have  helped  those  who  have 
them  very  mueh.  Gardens  have  not  ad¬ 


near  Churchton  Reservoir.  Eggs  are  30c 
a  dozen. — Mrs.  C.  V.  H. 

Saratoga  County  — The  few  fair  days 
of  last  week  gave  the  farmers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  in  some  crops  and  many 
acres  of  oats  were  sown  and  some  corn 
planted.  Gardens  are  very  late  but  grow¬ 
ing  nicely.  Pomona  Grange  meets  June 
15  and  Gansevoort  Grange  June  8.  Tur¬ 
key  eggs  sesm  to  be  hatching  well. 
Schools  are  nearly  over  for  this  spring, 
examinations  soon.  The  few  hot  days 
were  very  hard  on  the  horses  so  many 
hired  tractors  to  work.  Butter  is  45c. 
eggs  not  as  plentiful  and  higher  in  price. 
— Mrs.  L.  W.  P. 

Orange  County  —  Prospects  of  good 
hay  crop.  Just  now  the  strawberry  sea¬ 
son  is  beginning  and  it  promises  to  be  a 
good  one.  The  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  has  made  plans  for  a  98  mile  sys¬ 
tem  of  cross  highways,  to  take  about  ten 
years  to  complete.  This  plan  must  first 
have  the  approval  of  the  State  Highway 
Department. — D.  C.  H. 
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Worlds  Best 
Bone  aw/Body 
Frame  Builder 


Like  all  L atro  Mashes, 
Larro  Growing  Mash  con¬ 
tains  the  correct  amount  of 
dried  buttermilk,  minerals, 
vitamins.  Its  ingredients 
are  clean,  safe,  wholesome 
—  no  fillers  or  rubbish  of 
any  kind.  Its  uniformity  is 
assured  by  exclusive  stand¬ 
ardizing  processes  used  in 
no  other  feed  plant.  The 
results  secured  bythousands 
of  feeders  prove  that  it  is 
in  every  way  the  ideal  feed 
for  the  growing  bird.  Feed 
it  togetherwith  Larro  Grow¬ 
ing  Grains  following  the 
directions  printed  on  the 
I-arro  Growing  Mash  sack. 


^  /CAPACITY— the  goal  you  try  hardest  to  reach  in 
?  raising  pullets — is  made  easy  with  Larro  Growing 

Mash.  The  weight,  the  size,  the  big  bone,  the  width 
across  the  back,  and  the  depth  of  body  which  prevails 
in  Larro-raised  pullets  is  evidence  of  the  greater*  ‘capacity” 
always  developed  by  that  wonderful  bone  and  body 
frame  builder,  Larro  Growing  Mash. 

Larro-raised  pullets  have  that  vigor,  vitality  and  stamina 
that  enable  them  to  stand  up  under  the  strain  of  long, 
continuous  laying. 

It  takes  ]only  eight  pounds  of  Larro  Growing  Mash  to 
build  the  necessary  bone  and  body  frame  into  your 
pullet — ,'to  give  her  that  capacity  which  means  heavy 
and  consistent  egg  production  and  profit. 

Think  of  it!  Just  a  few  cents*  worth  of  this  high  quality 
growing  mash  will  do  the  job.  You  can’t  afford  to  take 
chances  with  home  mixes  and  cheap  rations  when  you 
know  that  Larro  Growing  Mash  will  get  the  results  in 
quick,  safe  and  substantial  growth.  It  is  profit  over  the 
feed  bill  you're  looking  for  and  Larro  Growing  Mash 
V  gives  it  in  abundance. 

Ask  your  Larro  dealer  to  send  you  a  trial  order  of 
Larro  Growing  Mash.  If  you  don’t  know  who  sellsit, 
write  The  Larrowe  Milling  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  LARROWE 
MILLING  COMPANY 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


arret 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

Chick  Starter  Chick  Grains 
Growing  Mash  Growing  Grains 
Egg  Mash  Scratch  Qrains 


American  Agriculturist,  June  22,  1921? 


With  the  A.  A. 

Poultry  Farmer 


A  Warm,  Dry  Henhouse 


OUR  poultry  house  is  situated  just 
under  the  crest  of  a  hill  on  a  south¬ 
ern  slope.  Two  large  apple  trees  to  tne 
west  and  southwest  fyrnish  great  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  coldVyvesterly  winds. 
The  building  is  60  feet  long  by  20  feet 
wide  with  an  underground  room  five 
feet  high  at  the  front.  The  north  side 
is  supported  by  a  cement  wall  one  to 
three  feet  above  the  ground  level.  It 
was  built  of  lumber  taken  from  an  old 
building  and  part  was  sawed  from  logs 
cut  in  our  woods.  The  outside  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  best  grade  of  green 
gravel-surfaced  roofing.  This  gives 
cheap  construction,  good  appearance 
and  effective  insulation  from  outside 
temperature.  Water  does  not  freeze  in 
this  building  nights,  unless  the  outside 
temperature  reaches  as  low  as  15  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  with  a  brisk  wind. 
No  artificial  heat  has  ever  been  needed 
even  in  the  coldest  weather;  the  water 
is  warmed  occasionally  with  the  tea 
kettle. 

Sliding  Windows  for  Ventilation 

Near  the  center,  both  upstairs  and 
down,  is  a  solid  board  partition  with  a 
door  which  has  always  been  left  open. 
On  each  end,  west  and  east,  is  a  large 
sliding  window  which  gives  good  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  in  the  summertime.  Open¬ 
ings  next  to  the  eaves  at  the  back  are 
also  provided.  These  are  always  tightly 
closed  in  the  wintertime.  All  other 
windows  are  on  the  south  front,  of 
which  there  are  ten  about  three  by  five 
feet  in  size  on  the  upper  floor;  between 
these  windows  are  five  openings  about 
the  same  size,  located  as  high  up  as 
possible  so  that  the  wind  does  not 
strike  directly  on  the  floor  and  the  sun¬ 
shine  reaches  back  to  the  farthest  part 
of  the  room. 

The  roosts  are  at  the  north  side, 
sealed  above  and  at  the  rear  with 
matched  lumber.  Under  them  the  nests 
slide  in  and  out  in  sections.  The  nest 
doors  are  hung  with  screen  door  hinges. 
At  the  center  of  the  building  length¬ 
wise,  nailed  to  the  center  posts  is  a 
wide  board  dividing  the  floor  space. 
The  half  at  the  front  is  the  scratching 
floor  where  clean  straw  is  provided  and 
the  hens  dig  for  their  grain.  When  the 
litter  becomes  too  fine  and  reduced  in 
quantity,  it  is  transferred  to  the  back 
side  where  it  remains  for  a  while  long¬ 
er.  This  system  provides  for  sanitary 
conditions  with  less  than  half  the 
scratching  materials.  Cabbage,  sour 
milk  and  mash  are  fed  near  the  back 
where  the  litter  is  not  so  deep  and 
troublesome.  Windows  under  the  roosts 
are  not  needed.  They  never  let  in  any 
sunshine  and  spoil  the  seclusion  of  the 
nesting  place. 

Lights  in  the  Winter 

Six  forty-watt  electric  bulbs  with 
shades  hung  about  three  feet  above  the 
scratching  floor  provide  ample  light. 
They  are  turned  on  at  five  A.  M.  by  a 
“Tort”  clock  and  go  off  as  daylight  is 
breaking.  We  never  light  them  nights. 
“Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise”  is  the 
natural  life  for  a  hen.  I  do  not  favor 
the  modern  citified  notion  of  keeping 
them  up  late  nights.  The  openings  be¬ 
tween  the  windows  at  the  front  are 


fitted  with  frames  covered  with  factory 
cloth  which  swing  up  to  the  roof  and 
fasten.  They  are  always  closed  at 
night  in  the  winter  time.  There  is  suf¬ 
ficient  ventilation  for  cold  weather 
around  these  frames  and  the  windows 
which  are  only  nailed  in.  Four  open¬ 
ings  in  the  floor  at  convenient  places 
give  the  hens  easy  access  to  the  under¬ 
ground  which  is  always  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer.  Two  tight  doors 
near  either  end,  fitted  inside  with  wire 
covered  frames  provide  for  access  and 
ventilation.  They  are  closed  or  opened 
according  to  the  weather.  The  under¬ 
ground  is  nearly  as  well  lighted  with 
windows  as  above.  The  cleaning  is  less 
trouble  than  would  be  supposed,  as  the 
hens  scratch  all  the  accumulations 
down  hill  to  the  front  where  they  are 
easily  removed. 

A  Dry  House 

Dry  mash  is  kept  before  the  hens  in 
troughs  below  as  it  is  above  and  where 
a  wet  mash  is  fed  part  is  given  down 
here.  All  the  other  activities  of  the 
hens  except  digging  and  dusting  in  real 
dirt  are  on  the  upper  floor.  We  have 
never  had  any  trouble  with  dampness 
in  this  house.  The  underground  room 
keeps  the  floor  warm  and  dry,  the 
longer  litter  is  left  the  drier  and 
dustier  it  becomes.  The  importance  of 
plenty  of  plain  old-fashioned  window 
glass  in  the  poultry  house  is  not 
enough  appreciated.  Sunshine  is  the 
great  dispeller  of  dampness.  Openings, 
if  too  large,  let  in  too  much  cold  along 
with  the  light  and  sunshine. 

The  more  nearly  conditions  in  the 
poultry  house  can  approximate  those  of 
the  early  springtime,  the  better  will  be 
the  prospect  for  heavy  and  continued 
egg  production.  This  house  has  been 
in  use  for  seven  years  and  has  proven 
very  satisfactory.  When  my  plan  of 
farm  management  calls  for  one  thou¬ 
sand  instead  of  five  hundred  hens  I  ex-, 
pect  to  build  another  just  like  it. — 
Herbert  Allen,  New  York. 


Milk  for  Coccidiosis 

RACTICALLY  every  farm  where 
poultry  is  kept,  even  a  new  poultry 
plant  on  virgin  soil,  is  likely  to  be  in¬ 
fested  with  the  dreaded  coccidiosis-  j 
spreading  parasite,  microscopic  in  size,  I 
which  causes  the  deaths  of  millions  of 
baby  chicks  each  year.  Recommending 
strictest  sanitary  conditions,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Beach  of  the  University  of  California 
advises  that  while  the  feeding  of  milk 
is  of  value  it  is  often  difficult  to  get 
chicks  to  drink  enough  liquid  milk  to 
give  the  best  results. 

Dr.  Beach  says  that  milk  in  the  form 
of  dry  skim  milk  is  very  palatable  and 
is  relished  by  the  chicks.  When  dry 
skim  milk  is  fed  he  recommends  a 
mash  consisting  of  40  lbs.  dry  skim 
milk,  30  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal,  20  lbs. 
ground  barley  and  10  lbs.  wheat  bran. 
Ground  rolled  oats  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  barley. 

Chicks  Appear  Sleepy 

The  mash  should  be  fed  as  soon  as  the 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Mr.  Allen’s  henhouse  which  has  an  underground  shed. 
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To  Kill 
Poultry 
Lice- 

'Just  Paint  it 
on  the  Boosts! 


No  matter  how  big  the  flock  of  how  lousy, 
only  a  small  paint  brush  and  a  can  of  "Black 
Leaf  40”  are  needed  to  rid  a  flock  of  lice. 

Does  Away  With  Individual  Handling 
Old  laborious  and  disagreeable  methods  of 
dusting,  dipping  or  greasing  are  eliminated. 
No  longer  necessary  to  disturb  the  birds. 

Treat  Whole  Flock  In  a  Few  Minutes 
Simply  "paint”  "Black  Leaf  40”  on  top  of 
roosts.  When  birds  go  to  roost,  fumes  are 
slowly  released,  penetrating  the  feathers  and 
killing  the  lice.  “Black  Leaf  40”  is  sold  by 
poultry  supply  dealers,  druggists,  hardware 
an_d  seed  stores,  etc.  The  $1.25  size  treats 
100  feet  of  roost.  Ask  your  dealer. 

Tobacco  By.Produels  &  Chemical  Corn-  Inc-  Louisville,  Kv. 


Black  Leaf  40 

WORKS  WHILE  CHICKENS  ROOST 


vim 


with 
and  vigor 


CHICKS 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  years  experi¬ 
ence,  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  at  the  following  prices: 


PRICES  FOR 

JUNE  AND 

JULY 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.. 

.  9c  each— 

-$  80.00  per  1000 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.. 

.  9c 

80.00  ' 

’  1000 

Barred  Rocks . 

. 10c  “ 

90.00  ’ 

‘  1000 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

. 12c  “ 

110.00  " 

’  1000 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas.. 

. 12c  “ 

110.00  ’ 

‘  1000 

H.  B.  Mixed . 

.  9c  “ 

80.00  ’ 

’  1000 

L.  B.  Mixed . 

.  8c  “ 

70.00  “ 

’  1000 

$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY 

LIVERPOOL,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

100 

S.  C  .W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $  8.00 

S.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  8.00 

Barred  'Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds . , .  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00 

Light  Mixed  .  7-00 

%c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots.  1c  less  in  1000  lots. 
For  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


PENNA. 


“State  CHICKS 
Supervised”  ^  ° 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  irom 
the  Penna.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.. I  Ic  ea. 
Bd.  Rocks  &.  Blk.  Minorcas.l2c  ea. 
S.C. Reds  14c.  Assorted  8c  &  9c  ea. 
$1  books  order.  100%  live  del.  guar- 
u  anteed.  Our  19th  yr.  Catalogue  free 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  Box  80,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 

200,000  CHICKS  19X9 

wM„  Lr.:l,,K  SU:5EVU,A..L,TS..  >c 

“Barron  &  Tanered  Strains”$2.75  $5.00  $9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Broilers,  Heavy  Breeds .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Broilers,  Light  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.00  37-50  70.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY&'  FIELd! '’"PA*. 

BABY  mthMVof  CHIX 

experience 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks . ■■■■■■■■■ .  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Tanered  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed .  2-25  4-00  7lUU 

These  chicks  are  from  free,  range  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices, 

FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No.  120 
_ _ _ i— - — 

Quality  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 

Varietv  100  500  1000 

United  Strain  Leghorns . . . $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

Barron  or  Wyckoff  Leghorhs .  8.00  37.50  75.00 

Special  Leghorn  Wyckoff  only .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 9-™  42.50  85.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  65i£0 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Klines  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males,  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Prompt  del.  C.O.D.  $10.00-100.  $90.00- 
1,000.  Write  or  wire. 

S.  W.  Kline,  Box  40,  Middlecrsek,  Pa. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

disease  appears.  The  first  symptoms  are 
sleepy,  unthrifty  appearing  chicks  with 
droopy  wings.  The  chicks  show  a 
marked  loss  of  appetite.  The  drop¬ 
pings  may  he  soft,  light  yellowish,  and 
in  some  cases  tinged  with  hlood.  The 
parasite  which  causes  the  trouble  lives 
in  the  small  intestine  and  blind  pouches 
of  the  chick  and  severely  injures  the 
delicate  lining  in  passing  from  one  cell 
to  another.  The  special  dry  milk  ra¬ 
tion  used  to  check  coccidiosis  and  build 
resistance  to  the  disease  will  cause 
more  or  less  of  a  watery  diarrhea 
which  is  not  harmful  to  the  chicks. 

If  scratch  feed  was  being  fed  when 
the  disease  appeared  the  amount  should 
be  restricted  to  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  the  weight  of  the  dry  milk-mash 
consumer. 

Daily  removal  of  soiled  litter  is  im¬ 
portant.  If  the  dampened  litter  is  left 
on  the  floor  ideal  conditions  are  created 
for  further  spreading  of  the  disease. 
The  soles  of  shoes  that  have  come  in 
contact  with  such  litter  should  be  dis¬ 
infected.  Contamination  is  easy  unless 
every  caution  is  used.  This  risk  can  be 
greatly  reduced  by  wearing  a  special 
pair  of  rubbers  and  by  having  a  pan  of 
disinfectant  outside  the  brooder  house 
to  use  when  entering  and  leaving. 


How  Fast  Should  Chicks 
Grow? 

HOW  fast  should  my  chicks  grow? 

Poultrymen  who  want  to  know 
whether  their  young  stock  are  making 
normal  growth  frequently  ask  this 
question.  The  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  recognizing  the 
need  for  accurate  information  on  the 
question,  has  weighed  large  numbers 
of  chickens  and  used  the  data  thus 
collected  in  preparing  growth  stand- 

ar(js 

As  applied  to  the  Leghorn  breed, 
these  standards  show  that  each  chick 
should  average  one  pound  in  weight 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  seven 
weeks.  By  the  end  of  the  ninth  week 
their  average  weight  should  be  one  and 
one-half  pounds,  and  at  12  weeks  ap¬ 
proximately  one  and  three-quarter 
pounds  each.  Pullets  only,  of  the  Leg¬ 
horn  breed,  should  average  two  pounds 
at  15  weeks,  three  pounds  at  20  weeks, 
and  three  and  one-third  pounds  at  24 
weeks. 

Heavy  breeds  such  as  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  growth  standards,  ought  to 
average  one  pound  each  at  seven 
weeks,  a  pound  and  a  half  at  nine 
weeks,  and  a  fraction  over  two  pounds 
at  12  weeks.  Pullets  alone,  of  these 
heavy  breeds,  should  average  two  and 
one-half  pounds  at  15  weeks,  and  four 
pounds  at  23  weeks. 


Where  New  York  City’s 
Eggs  Come  From 

IT  is  interesting  to  note  the  states 
from  which  eggs  are  shipped  to  New 
York  City.  For  example,  recent  figures 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  April,  show  that  Iowa  was  the 
heaviest  shipper  of  eggs  to  New  York 
city  with  nearly  230,000  cases;  that 
Illinois  was  second  and  that  Indiana 
was  third.  New  York  State  is  a  bad 
fourth  with  not  quite  93,000  cases. 


Plans  for  laying  houses,  colony 
brooder  houses,  catching  crates,  trap 
nests,  indoor  and  outdoor  dry-mash 
feeders,  and  outdoor  feed  hoppers  are 
available  in  bulletin  E  139,  "Plans  of 
Cornell  Poultry  Houses  and  Their  Ap¬ 
pliances,”  recently  reprinted  by  the 
office  of  publication,  state  college  of 
agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Lameness  is  one  of  the  first  symp- 
|  toms  of  tuberculosis  in  poultry. 


W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS,  B.  ROCKS,  W.  WYANDOTTES 

12c  15c  16c  18c 

For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00. 

Special  Mating  chicks,  $2.00  per  hundred  extra. 

From  New  England  Accredited  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  59  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 


Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 
Postman  the  balance 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred  chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices. 
Shipment  made  any  time  you  wish.  25  50  100  508  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  S.  C.  M.  Anconas....$2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $38  $75 

Bd.  &.  Wh.  Rocks,  S.C.  &  R.C.R.i.  Reds,  Bl.  Min .  2.50  5.00  10.00  48  95 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  3.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants .  4.50 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.75 

Light  Mixed  . : . .  2.00 

LAST  HATCH  JULY  1st. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY,  Box  I 


5.00  11.00 

8.50  15.00 

4.50  8.50 
4.00  7.00 


52  100 
72  140 
40  80 
34  68 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


STOP !  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  ....25 


....25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

...$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

$110 

...  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

90 

...  3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

...  3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

70 

...  2.50 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

65 

Wh.  Jieghor: 
fleavy  Mixei 
Light  Mixed. 

From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  ar¬ 
rival.  Postpaid.  Valuable  illustrated  96 -page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  ail  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . 1  $2.50  $4.50  $8  $37.50  $70 

S.C.W.  &  Wh.  Rooks .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

White  Wyandottes .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7  32.50  60 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  Farm  Richfield!  pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE 


150,000  CHICKS  FOR 
June  and  July  Delivery 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rox .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  3.50  6.50  i2.00 

Light  Mixed .  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  arrival 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ORDER  DIRECT  from 
this  ad.  and  save  time. 

Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.  &  Brown  Leghorns..  $2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $39.00  $75.00 
Anconas  &  Black  Leghorns  2-25  4.25  8.00  39.00  75.00 

White  &  Barred  Rocks . 2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95.00 

Col.  Wyan.  &  R.  I.  Reds 2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9.00  44.00  85.00 

Light  Mixed  Broilers . 2.00  3.50  6.50  31.50  60.00 

Full  count  and  quality  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 
Hatchery  Chicks  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
For  Greater  Profit  Port  Trevorton,  Penna.  Box  A 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  Of  f«|f  C 
WHITE  LEGHORN  V»X11WIV9 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds:  long,  deep, 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$8  Per  100;  $37.50,  590;  $70.00,  1000 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm.  Box  T,  Richfield,  Pa 


CHICKS  8/,c 

CLASS  A  CHICKS  at  low  prices,  also  pullets.  Special 
discounts.  Several  varieties.  No  money  down.  100% 
live  arrival:  postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


w 


YCKOFF  and  BARRON  STRAIN,  White  Leghorn 
■»»  Chicks  for  June  9c  each :  $80  per  1000.  Prepaid  ana 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Our  19th  year.  Circular  free. 
$100  books  order.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY, 
Box  W,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders 


Everlay  Brown  Leghorns.. 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _ 

Black  Minorcas  _ 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds _ 

Heavy  Mixed _ _ 

Light  Mixed..... 


50 

100 

1000 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$70.00 

4.50 

8.00 

70.00 

5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

6.50 

12.00 

110.00 

5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

4.50 

8.00 

70.00 

4.00 

7.00 

60.00 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay. 
Send  for  literature.  It’s  free.  Tells  all  about 
our  great  egg  machines. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  T  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


n  A  QV  rilTriTC  hatched  by  the 
DAD  X  LnivtV3  best  system  of 

Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $11.50  per  100;  Barred.  White 
Rocks.  Minorcas,  Beds  $13.50  per  100;  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  $14.50  per  100;  Giants  $17.00 
per  100;  Heavy  Mixed  $10.00  per  100;  Light  Mixed 
$8.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100. 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n,  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Arrival.  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns .  $2.75  $5.25  $8.00  $37.50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . .  $3.25  6.25  10.00  47.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.25  8.00  37.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.50  4.75  7.00  32.50 

Pekin  Ducklings .  7.50  14.50  28.00 

Mixed  Ducklings . . .  6.50  13.00  25.00 

John  Shadel  Hatchery  E.'^box®’  n/ 


Reduced  Chick  Prices 

(In  effect  June  to  October  25  50  100  500  lOOOf 

(Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns  $2.00  $4.00  $  8  $38.50  $  75L 

[Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas .  2.50  5.00  10  48.00  95 f 

}  Wyandottes  Orpingtons 2.75  5.50  II  55.00  lOOjL 

Hamburgs  lie.  Assorted  8c. 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 

[LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tiffin,  Ohiof 


m  Jk  Tanered  Strain  W.  Leg . $9  per  100 

ilA  ll  W  Wh-  Leghorns .  8  per  100 

*  Barred  Rocks . 10  per  100 

/•sbwmvvm  S.  C.  Red . 10  per  100 

K  Heavy  Mixed .  9  per  100 

UUAvAtf  Light  Mixed .  7  per  100 

500  lots  %c  less;  1000  lots  Ic  less. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad.  or 

circular!  freeC.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JUNE  PRICES  100  900  1000 

Barron  &  Wyckoff  Leghorns . $  8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Light  Mixed .  7.00  32.50  85.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $9.  Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched, 
strong  and  vigorous.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Cir¬ 
cular  free  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds.  CLEAR 
SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  R.  D.  No.  2. 
F.  B.  Leister,  Prop. 

BRED  TO  LAY  BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks;  $10.00  per  hundred  for  May  and  June 
deliveries,  25  chicks  $2.75;  50  chicks  $5.26_. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  Box  A,  Milford, Del. 

R  SINGLE  COMB  O  Vt.  Certified:  Tested  free 

HODE  ISLAND  REDO  ^mZfie^PnulT: 

Started  Chicks:  3000  Baby  Chicks  weekly:  Circular. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  AlO,  HARTLAND,  VT. 
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Dramatics  Contest  Plans  Are  Announced 


Soon  the  Preliminary  County  Contests  Will  be  Held 


ALREADY  plans  for  the  1930  Com¬ 
munity  Dramatics  Contest  for  New 
York  State  have  been  completed  and 
announced.  As  in  former  years  the  con¬ 
test  begins  in  the  counties  which  are 
grouped  according  to  districts.  The 
communities  of  a  county  compete 
against  each  other  for  first  place,  often 
at  the  county  fair.  November  15th  is 
the  date  set  when  all  county  contests 


For  the  Smart  Matron 


STYLE  No.  2833  embodies  the  best  of 
the  season’s  styles  together  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  full  figure.  Unlike 
many  “stylish  stout”  designs,  this  one  is 
very  smart  and  up-to-the-minute  in  all  its 
details.  Printed  voile,  chiffon,  georgette, 
or  the  attractive  artificial  silk  fabrics 
lend  themselves  to  the  daintiness  of  this 
pattern.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  and  48  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires  3%  yards  of  39-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  35-inch  white 
and  %  yard  of  35-inch  dark  contrasting. 
PATTERN  PRICE  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk),  Add  12c  for 
one  of  the  new  summer  fashion  cata¬ 
logues  and  send  to  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


must  be  finished.  The  winning  group 
then  competes  against  other  county 
winners  in  the  district  contest.  The 
state  contest  is  held  at  annual  Farm 
and  Home  Week  in  February  at  Ithaca 
with  the  district  winners  as  contest¬ 
ants.  A  first  prize  of  fifty  dollars  will 
be  paid  to  the  group  winning  first  place 
in  the  state  contest  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  A  bonus  of  twenty 
dollars  will  be  paid  to  each  district 
competing  in  the  final  contest.  The 
groups  will  decide  which  of  their  com¬ 
munity  enterprises  they  will  benefit  by 
the  prize  or  bonus  money  and  it  goes 
for  that  purpose.  In  several  cases  the 
money  has  gone  for  books  in  the  local 
library;  in  another  case  they  purchased 
school  playground  equipment,  in  still 
another  fire-fighting  equipment  was 
purchased. 

The  contest  is  directed  by  Miss  Mary 
Eva  Duthie,  of  the  Rural  Social  Or¬ 
ganization  Department  of  the  New 


York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
County  home  bureau  committees  and  in 
one  county  the  Pomona  Grange  will 
carry  out  the  plans  in  the  counties. 
The  districts  with  their  contesting 
counties  are  as  follows: 

Western  Dist.  Chenango  County 
Erie  County  Broome  County 

Genesee  County  Tompkins  County 

Wyoming  County  Northern  Dist. 

Allegany  County  gt  Lawrence 

West  Central  County 

Dist.  Jefferson  County 

Ontario  County  Oswego  County 

Steuben  County 

Schuyler  County  Eastern  Dist. 

Chemung  County  Ulster  County 

Central  Dist  Dutchess  County 

central  Lust.  Saratoga  County 

Madison  County 

As  an  aid  in  selecting  plays,  not  only 
for  the  contest  but  for  all  community 
activities,  the  Rural  Social  Organiza¬ 
tion  Department  of  Cornell  at  Ithaca, 
New7  York  has  a  list  of  approved  plays 
which  they  send  to  people  who  request 
it.  They  also  have  a  loan  library  of 
plays  which  may  be  borrowed  for  se¬ 
lection  purposes. 

A  recent  news  report  of  the  progress 
of  the  next  contest  is  as  follows: 

Erie  County  is  holding  its  county 
contest  June  28th  at  the  County  Field 
Day  at  Hamburg.  This  is  an  annual 
event  in  the  Erie  County  Field  Day 
which  has  created  considerable  interest. 

St.  Lawrence  County  is  using  the  de¬ 
vice  of  the  entry  fee  this  year  to  pre¬ 
vent  withdrawals  for  trivial  causes.  The 
county  committee  had  a  meeting  re¬ 
cently,  at  which  rules  for  the  county 
contest  were  drawn  up  and  plans  for 
holding  the  contest  were  discussed.  The 
rule  on  entry  provides  that  each  com¬ 
munity  entering  deposit  two  dollars 
with  the  application.  This  money  is  re¬ 
funded  to  the  community  after  the  play 
has  been  judged.  Four  communities 
have  paid  their  deposits  and  six  more 
have  signified  their  intentions.  We  hope 
they  all  come  through. 

Ulster  County  reports  that  four  com¬ 
munities  have  already  entered  their 
county  contest.  This  is  a  good  start  for 
a  contest  that  will  be  held  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

The  Tompkins  County  Committee 
met  recently  to  confer  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Tompkins  County  Fair.  The 
contest  will  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  Little  Country  Theatre  at  the 


Ithaca  fair  August  6,  7,  8  and  9.  The 
fair  association  is  giving  splendid -co¬ 
operation  in  providing  a  building. 


Useful  Pamphlets 

The  following  booklets  can  be  secured 
by  addressing  Household  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 
—10c. 

How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers — 10c. 

How  to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  and 
Automobiles — 10c. 

Weaving  with  Paper  Rope— 10c. 

Sealing  Wax  Craft — 10c. 

Betty’s  Scrapbook  of  Recipes  for  Little 
Cooks — 10c. 

Fashion  Catalogue — 12c. 

Art  of  Embroidery,  teaching  all  the  im¬ 
portant  stitches  used  in  embroidery — 25c. 

Yarncraft — directions  for  making  many 
kinds  of  sweaters,  caps,  afghans,  and 
coolie  coats,  both  knitted  and  crocheted — 
25c  plus  5c  for  mailing. 


recipes  printed  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  I’ve  tried  them  all  but  I  like 
the  cup  cakes  best.  The  other  day  I 
made  twenty-one  and  they  were  gone 
the  same  day.  I  have  three  sisters  and 
a  brother  and  we  all  like  cake.  I  am 
nine  years  old  but  I  have  never  done 
any  cooking  till  I  found  your  page  in 
the  magazine.  I  think  it’s  lots  of  fun, 
I’m  going  to  keep  on  cooking.  Hoping 
to  be  a  good  cook,  I  am — F.  S.,  Conn. 
*  *  * 

If  you  want  a  lovely  scrapbook  just 
the  right  size  for  pasting  the  Little 
Recipes  into  send  ten  cents  for  one  to 
Betty,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Another  Boy’s  Recipes 

Nut  Cake 


More  of  Betty’s  Letters 

Dear  Betty: 

Would  you  please  send  me  one  of 
your  scrapbooks  with  the  first  two  is¬ 
sues  already  in  it. 

Your  friend, 

A.  Q.,  New  York. 

P.  S. — I  saw  a  recipe  for  rhubarb 
and  I  wish  you  would  try  this  one. 

Cut  your  rhubarb  up  (about  two 
quarts  when  all  cut  up). 

Add  about  a  cup  of  water  and  cook 
without  very  much  stirring  until  soft. 

When  cooked  add  about  1!£  cup 
sugar  and  stir  up  well.  A  little  spice 
may  be  added. — A.  Q. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Betty: 

I  do  not  have  any  little  girls  to  use 
your  recipes  but  I  do  have  four  sons 
who  wish  to  learn  to  cook.  They  are 
saving  each  page  of  recipes  and  are 
anxious  to  get  the  scrapbook  for  which 
I  enclose  ten  cents. 

I  believe  these  pages  are  a  fine  thing 
for  all  little  folks,  boys  as  well  as  girls 
and  I  hope  every  mother  who  reads  the 
American  Agriculturist  will  save  the 
recipes  and  interest  their  children  in 
using  them.— Mrs.  A.  A.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Betty: 

I  am  sending  ten  cents  for  a  cooking 
scrapbook.  I  want  to  keep  all  the 


1  cup  of  sugar 
%  cup  of  butter 
Add  two  eggs  well  beaten 
V2  cup  of  milk 


PORCH  PILLOW  No.  B5167  is  modern¬ 
istic  in  its  design  of  orange  colored  oil¬ 
cloth  with  patches  of  green,  light  and 
dark  blue  oilcloth  cut  ready  to  applique 
on.  Package  includes  black  piping  for 
trim  together  with  oilcloth  back  and 
patohes.  Price  50c.  Address  Embroidery 
Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


1  %  cups  of  flour 

2  teaspoons  of  baking  powder 
1  cup  of  chopped  nuts 


Mocha  Icing 


■  %  cup  of  butter  creamed  with  1  cup  of 
powdered  sugar 
2  teaspoons  of  cocoa 
2  tablespoons  of  strong  hot  coffee 

L.  N.,  New  York. 


The  New  Shadow  Applique 


}  Pattern  number  550  (20  cents  post¬ 
paid)  furnishes  wax  transfers  of  the 
tulip  designs  used  in  the  shadow 
applique,  that  is  between  layers  of 
the  white  dimity  which  give  a  charm¬ 
ingly  dainty  effect  in  both  the  wide 
bottom  hems  and  valances.  These  are 
so  easy  to  do  in  the  first  place  and 
as  simply  laundered  as  a  handker¬ 
chief.  Colors  are  yellow,  orange,  and 
green,  or  pink,  and  orchid  could  be 
substituted  for  another  room.  Full  in¬ 
structions  for  making  accompany  the 
patterns. 

Bright  colored  organdie  or  percale 
are  needed  for  the  tulips.  We  furnish 
them  stamped  on  brilliant  orange, 
green  and  yellow  fast  color  A.  B.  C. 
percale,  together  with  the  needed 
three  colors  of  thread,  enough  for  one 
pair  of  curtains  and  valance  at  40e. 
IVe  can  also  supply  crisp,  small 
check,  white  dimity  at  25c  a  yd. 

It  takes  about  a  yard  for  the 
valance.  Order  either  pattern 
or  materials  from  Embroid¬ 
ery  Dept.,  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist.  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Pictures  You  Want  To  See 

(Recommended  by  National  Board  of 

Motion  Picture  Review.) 

( hs  means  suitable  for  high  school  age.) 

O'  means  suitable  for  juvenile  audiences) 

hs— THE  BLUE  DANUBE— Pathe— 7  rls. 
— Leatrice  Joy — A  romance  laid  in 
Austria  at  the  time  of  the  World  War 
in  which  a  baron  falls  in  love  with 
an  inh-keeper’s  daughter.  Good  set¬ 
tings.  (Original  screen  story  by  John 
Farrow). 

j— THE  CANYON  OF  ADVENTURE— 
First  National — 6  rls. — Ken  Maynard 
— Romance  laid  in  California.  How  a 
young  American  joins  a  band  of  out¬ 
laws  in  order  to  save  a  Mexican  and 
his  daughter  from  the  clutches  of  a 
villainous  pair  who  are  trying  to  get 
possession  of  their  ranch.  Lovely 
horse.  (Original  screen  story  by 
Marion  Jackson). 

hs — THE  COP — Pathe — 8  rls. — William 
Boyd — The  hero,  a  bridge  watchman, 
shelters  a  gunman  who  departs  with 
his  overcoat  and  cash.  He  becomes  a 
policeman  and  runs  down  the  gunman 
and  his  gang  although  under  suspicion 
from  his  superiors  who  at  the  time 
think  he  is  in  league  with  the  gun¬ 
man.  (Original  screen  story  by  Eliot 
Clawson). 

j— EASY  COME,  EASY  GO— Paramount 
— 6  rls. — Richard  Dix— Comedy  in 
which  a  young  man  becomes  an  inno¬ 
cent  accomplice  of  a  pickpocket  and 
gets  into  trouble.  In  the  end  he  hands 
over  the  culprit  and  wins  the  girl  he 
loves.  (Play  by  Owen  Davis). 

j— THE  FIFTY  FIFTY  GIRL— Para¬ 
mount — 7  rls. — Bebe  Daniels — Comedy 
of  a  boy  and  girl  who  given  a  gold 
mine  make  a  bet.  She  is  to  do  the 
man’s  work  and  he  the  woman’s  to 
prove  a  woman’s  equality.  Fun  de¬ 
velops  but  all  they  prove  is  their  love 
for  each  other.  (Original  screen  story 
by  John  McDermott). 


i 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

Fame  Makes  Personal  Privacy  Hard  to  Secure 


H< 

i 


[OW  hard  we  make  life  for  our 
heroes!  If  they  happen  to  be  modest 
and  like  privacy,  how  we  make  them 
suffer!  Right  now  when  our  national 
hero,  Lindbergh,  wants  above  all  else 
to  be  left  alone  witfi  his  private  affairs, 
lie  has  to  go  to  sea  to  get  away  from 
curious  people  who  insist  on  forcing 
themselves  on  him. 

Not  everybody  is  as  thoughtful  of 
those  they  would  honor  as  former  Pres¬ 
ident  Coolidge’s  Vermont  neighbors 
were  of  him.  Once  when  the  Coolidges 
were  in  his  father’s  home  for  a  time, 
reporters  asked  some  of  the  townspeo¬ 
ple  if  they  had  yet  visited  there.  The 
answer  was,  “They  will  let  us  know 
when  they  want  to  see  us.” 

Self-contained,  thoughtful  people 
were  they  and  yet  no  doubt  would  have 
been  just  as  glad  to  satisfy  a  little  per¬ 
sonal  curiosity  as  any  of  those  who 
make  it  so  hard  for  the  Lindberghs, 
now  that  there  is  a  Mrs.  too. 

Some  of  the  men  who  travelled  with 
Colonel  Lindbergh  on  his  tour  of  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  aviation 
have  written  stories  about  the  ordeals 
the  public  put  him  through  on  that  trip. 
One  story  was  that  half  the  time  the 
Colonel’s  laundry  came  back  with  more 
than  half  of  it  missing.  Shirts  and  even 
his  underwear  were  kept  by  souvenir 
hunters!  That  is  only  one  minor  thing 
that  was  done  to  him;  sometimes  his 
very  life  was  endangered  by  the 
curious  and  thoughtless. 

And  now  that  he  has  taken  unto 
himself  a  wife  just  as  modest  and  re¬ 
tiring  as  himself,  she  too  has  to  suffer 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  people  who 
just  will  satisfy  their  own  curiosity  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  feelings  of  others. 

The  truest  honor  we  can  do  to  the 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lindbergh  is  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  live  their  own  lives 
in  their  own  way  without  intruding 


Simple — Smart 


28  23' 


ourselves  upon  them.  No  doubt  this  is 
what  they  desire  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world.— Aunt  Janet. 


Plan  What  You  Will  Can 

CANNING  only  the  surplus  of  garden 
or  fruit  trees  may  be  an  economical 
thing  to  do,  but  the  diet  needs  of  the 
family  are  better  served  if  some  defi¬ 
nite  plan  of  canning  is  carried  out.  Call 
it  a  canning  budget  if  you  like;  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  plan 
which  helps  to  have  a  balanced  ration 
rather  than  having  too  much  of  any 
one  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable  and  not 
enough  of  another. 

Since  in  this  climate  we  can  expect 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  for  about 
four  months  of  the  year,  we  have  to 


Fresh  Product  Canned  in  Quart  Jar 

iy2  quart  plums  .  1 

1  y2  quart  blackberries  _ _ _  1 

iy2  quart  red  raspberries  .  1 

1 1/2  quart  cherries  . : . .  1 

2  quarts  strawberries  . 1 

iy2  quart  tomatoes  . 1 

2  quarts  peas  (in  pods)  .  1 

3  pounds  spinach . J .  1 

2  pounds  chard  . , .  1 

2  pounds  string  beans . . .  1 

2  pounds  lima  beans,  shelled . . .  1 

30  to  40  small  beets  .  1 

30  to  40  small  carrots  . . .  1 

8  small  ears  sweet-corn  .  1 

1  bushel  apples . .  ..20 

1  bushel  peaches  . 18 

1  bushel  pears  . 30 

Ball  Blue  Book. 


cut  pulling.  They  should  be  dried  in  a 
loft,  garret  or  barn  scaffold  or  under 
the  trees,  if  put  under  cover  at  night. 

“The  dry  leaves  are  prepared  for  use 
by  thoroughly  wetting  and  rolling  them 


Lady’s  unbleached 
muslin  apron  No. 
1621  is  stamped  on 
best  quality  un¬ 
bleached  muslin 
with  an  additional 
patch  in  applique 
for  the  hat  design. 
It  will  be  most  at¬ 
tractive  when  com¬ 
pleted.  The  price  of 
this  apron  is  only 
50  cents  postpaid 
to  any  address. 
Address  Embroidery 
Department ,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist , 
461  Fourth  Avenue , 
New  York  City. 


Take  this  economy  hint . . . 

FIRST 

save  yourself 

How  much  wiser,  on  washday,  to  save 
your  precious  strength  than  a  few 
pennies!  Fels-Naptha  brings  you  . . . 
not  more  bars ...  but  more  help.  The 
extra  help  of  two  cleaners  instead  of 
one.  Naptha,  the  dirt-loosei.er,  and 
good  golden  soap,  the  dirt-remover. 
Working  together,  they  make  your 
washing  easier.  Fels-Naptha  is  a  bar¬ 
gain  in  washday  help.  Save  yourself! 

.  .  .  buy  it  today  at  your  grocer’s. 


plan  to  stock  our  cellars  to  take  care 
of  the  other  eight  months,  partly  at 
least.  A  balanced  diet  calls  for  two 
fruits  and  two  vegetables  other  than 
potatoes  each  day.  This  makes  a  total 
of  730  servings  of  fruit  and  730  serv¬ 
ings  of  vegetables  each  year.  Greens 
four  times  a  week  and  fresh  fruit  or 
vegetables  daily  are  suggested  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  necessary  vitamines. 

Quantity  to  be  canned  is  based  upon 
the  number  of  servings  required  and 
the  number  in  the  family.  A  pound  of 
greens  or  cabbage  provides  four  serv¬ 
ings  while  a  pound  of  other  vegetables 
serves  only  two  people.  A  quart  gives 
eight  servings  of  vegetables  and  six 
servings  of  fruit.  If  children  are  served, 
smaller  servings  are  given. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  an 
idea  as  to  how  much  raw  food  material 
is  needed  to  fill  a  quart  jar.  Then  for 
each  adult  in  the  family  allow  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  nine  quarts  of  spinach  or  other 
leafy  vegetables,  four  quarts  of  green 
peas  or  green  lima  beans,  three  quarts 
of  corn,  five  quarts  of  string  beans, 
fifteen  quarts  of  tomatoes  and  thirty- 
five  quarts  of  canned  fruits  of  different 
varieties.  The  stored  foods  such  as 
squash,  carrots,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
beets,  onions,  turnips,  celery,  apples 
p,nd  dried  fruits  supplement  the  canned 
goods.  Then  too  if  oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit  are  used,  it  is  not  necessax-y  to 
have  so  many  canned  tomatoes. 


in  a  wet  cloth  over  night.  Just  before 
using,  run  leaves  through  a  clothes- 
wringer  two  or  three  times,  to  remove 
the  water  and  air  and  to  soften  the 
fiber. 

“The  rectangular  or  square  seat  is 
composed  of  one  long  strand,  made  by 
adding  new  leaves  at  the  corners  as 
the  weaving  proceeds.  The  strand  may 
be  twisted  one  way  all  the  time  or  the 
twist  may  be  reversed  at  the  corners 
— always  twisting  out  away  from  the 
adjacent  leg.  As  in  twilled  cloth  the 
warp  and  woof  are  often  twisted  in 
opposite  ways  to  emphasize  the  twill. 
Only  the  parts  of  the  strand  which 
show  on  the  upper  surface  are  twisted 
except  where  it  is  necessary  to  add  new 
material.” 


Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 


tFREE — Write  Dept.Z-1-1.  Pels  and  Company,  '71 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  handy  device  to  aid  you  l 
with  your  family  wash.  It’s  yours  for  the  asking.  JJ 


Quality  Supreme 
/'"Then  Low  PriceN 


If  you  haven’t  one  of  those  handy 
utensils  for  dicing  onions,  pickles  and 
other  salad  materials  try  slicing  them 
onto  a  board  and  using  a  small  sharp 
butcher  knife  for  the  dicer.  Hold  the 
knife  handle  in  one  hand  and  grasp 
the  blade  with  the  other. — Betty. 


Modern  Bathroom 


includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  _  „ 

Basin.  Complete  with  all  \  CO 

Fittings  and  Five-Year  «P 
Guaranteed  Materials . 


Wo  Pp»V  The  Flight 

IT  V  JL  Clj  on  Everything 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  St.  New  York 


C  A  III  TI7T  (TH/FP  and  Cabbage  Plants.  Pedigreed 
CnULlrhU  TV  Eil\  seed.  Selected  Plants.  Disease 
free.  Safe  delivery.  See  classified  column  for  varieties 
and  prices.  F.  W.  Rochelle  &  §ons,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


BLOUSE  PATTERN  No.  2823  with  its 
smartly  fringed  scarf  jabot  is  just  as 
practical  as  it  is  attractive.  Dull  crepe 
satin  in  the  new  eggshell  shade  is  very 
handsome  xoorn  with  a  black  skirt  for 
afternoons.  For  sports  use ,  it  may  be  of 
linen  or  of  the  popular  cotton  with  match¬ 
ing  or  contrasting  skirt.  The  pattern  cuts 
in  sizes  16,  18  years ,  36,  38,  40  and  42  in¬ 
ches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  2 % 
yards  of  39-inch  material  with  %  yard  of 
fringe  and  2  yards  of  binding.  PATTERN 
PRICE  13c.  ‘ 


Rush  Seating 

HE  seating  of  chairs  with  native 

1  rush  and  flag  was  one  of  the  house¬ 
hold  industries  of  the  pioneers.  At  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  used  by  a  few  manufacturei's 
who  copy  the  furniture  of  earlier  per¬ 
iods,  and  a  few  who  produced  simple 
furniture  of  good  proportion  and  con¬ 
struction  with  which  the  rush  seat  is 
especially  pleasing. 

“The  cattail  is  the  material  most  com¬ 
monly  used  for  this  purpose.'  There  is 
a  three-cornei  ea  rush  that  grows  in  the 
edge  of  lakes,  that  is  sometimes  used 
and  corn  husks  or  “shucks”  were  used 
in  the  South.  Raffia,  a  heavy  paper 
twine,  and  bark  have  also  been  made 
use  of. 

“The  cattail  leaves  are  gathered  when 
they  have  made  their  full  growth — any 
time  from  late  July  to  early  Septem¬ 
ber  seems  satisfactory.  Only  the  groups 
of  leaves  that  do  not  have  the  “tails” 
are  cut,  and  cut  high  enough  from  the 
root  that  the  leaves  will  separate  with- 


RANGE  OIL  BURNER 

—  the  most  modern 
—  simplest  in  construction 
—  easiest  installed 
—  easiest  cleaned 
_ silent  —  ordorless  —  clean 

A  welcome  service  that  saves 
time,  money,  labor  and  fuel 
in  every  kitchen. 


S  DEALERS! 

Write  us  for  complete  information  about 
ur  generous  sales  plan  for  this  fast-selling, 
profit-making,  easily  serviced  Range  Oil 
Burner. 

Made,  sold  and  guaranteed  by  one  of  New 
England’s  largest  and  oldest  manufacturers 
of  high  grade  machinery. 

Productive  territories  are  still  open  for 
progressive  dealers. 

Lynn  Proiluets  Company 

7  Willow  Street  Lynn,  Mass. 
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The  Plains  of  Abraham  By  James  Oliver  Curw.ood  I 


During  the  half  minute  or  30  pre¬ 
ceding  Toinette’s  well-intended  but 
mismanaged  blow,  Jeems  had  felt  the 
discomfort  of  an  increasing  lack  of 
wind,  and  would  have  made  testimony 
that  either  Paul  or  Toinette,  or  both, 
were  hammering  him  with  wooden 
mallets  similar  to  the  one  he  had  seen 
employed  by  the  auctioneer.  This 
impression  was  created  solely  by 
Paul’s  fist,  animated  to  redoubled 
strength  and  action  by  the  fact  that 
Jeem’s  teeth  were  fixed  in  a  vulnerable 
part  of  his  anatomy.  Paul  had  re¬ 
covered  from  Toinette’s  blow  before 
Jeems  could  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
what  happened  during  the  final  round 
of  contention  remained  largely  a 
matter  of  speculation  in  Jeems’s  mind. 
He  was  sitting  up,  after  a  little,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  strike  at.  Paul 
and  Toinette  were  out  of  his  reach  yet 
he  heard  their  voices,  and,  turning  his 
head,  he  discovered  them,  oddly  indis¬ 
tinct,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Lus- 
san’s  house.  He  tried  to  call  out, 
thinking  that  Tache  was  escaping  like 
a  coward,  but  something  in  his  throat 
choked  him  until  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  get  breath  enough  to  make 
a  sound.  He  made  an  effort  to  rise 
that  he  might  pursue  his  beaten  enemy. 
The  earth  about  him  swam  dizzily. 
He  was  gasping,  sick  at  his  stomach, 
and  blood  was  dripping  from  his  nose. 

A  horrifying  thought  leapt  upon 
him,  and  so  sudden  was  the  shock  of 
it  that  he  sat  staring  straight  ahead, 
barely  conscious  of  two  figures  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  concealment  of  a  thick 
growth  of  brushwood  twenty  paces 
away.  The  thought  became  conviction. 
He  had  not  whipped  Paul  Tache!  Paul 
had  whij%>ed  him — and  his  enemy’s  ac¬ 
complishment  had  been  so  thorough 
that  he  could  still  feel  the  unstability 
of  the  world  about  him  as  he  drew 
himself  to  his  feet. 

His  eyes  and  head  cleared  as  the 
realization  of  defeat  swept  over  him. 
Then  he  recognized  the  two  who  had 
appeared  in  the  edge  of  the  open.  One 
was  his  Uncle  Hepsibah,  the  other 
Toinette’s  father.  Both  were  grinning 
broadly  at  the  spectacle  which  he 
made,  and  as  they  drew  nearer  he 
heard  Tonteur’s  voice  in  what  was 
meant  to  be  a  confidential  whisper. 

“Is  it  really  your  petit-neveu,  friend 
Adams,  or  one  of  Lussan’s  pigs  come 
out  of  its  wallow?  Hold  me,  or  what 
I  have  seen  will  make  me  spilt!” 

But  Jeems  heard  no  response  from 
Hepsibah,  for  the  trader’s  face  sud¬ 
denly  lost  its  humour,  and  in  place  of 
it  came  a  look  which  had  no  glint  of 
smile  or  laughter  in  it. 


the  little  lady  herself  who  did  the  job, 
and  pulled  your  head  back  so  that 
Paul  had  good  driving  space  and 
something  to  hit  each  time.  You  got 
a  good  roasting,  Jeems,  a  trouncing 
and  basting  as  good  as  I  ever  saw, 
especially  the  last  part  of  it;  but  it’s 
a  matter  of  education  to  be  fustigated 
like  that  and  nothing  for  which  you 
need  blush  with  shame.  Why,  when  I 
came  to  my  senses  I  gave  that  Albany 
Dutchman  the  primest  beaverskin  west 
of  the  Hudson  for  walloping  me!  It 
was  a  joy  I  shall  never  forget,  and 
taught  me  a  lot.  A  man  must  be 
flayed  now  and  then  to  keep  him  in 


she  must  go  home  bundled  up  in  Jeanne 
Lussan’s  clothes,  which  are  seven 
sizes  too  large!  I  swear  you  have 
missed  the  sight  of  your  life  in  not 
seeing  her  at  close  range,  so  messed 
and  tangled  that  she  has  commanded 
Madame  Lussan  to  burn  her  riding 
suit  and  everything  that  goes  with  it. 

.  But  if  you  have  missed  this  specta¬ 
cle,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for 
the  half  of  a  seigneurie,  you  have  at 
least  won  our  wager,  for  it  is  true 
your  petit-neveu  is  the  greatest  fight¬ 
ing  man  of  his  size  and  weight  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  has  placed  my  daugh¬ 
ter  hors  de  combat  for  many  a  day, 


Bringing  the  Story  Up  to  Date 

JEEMS  BULAIN  with  his  French  father  and  his  English  mother  lived  in 
colonial  times  near  the  border  between  Canada  and  the  English  col¬ 
onies.  Their  neighbor,  Tonteur,  is  their  friend  but  Madam  Tonteur  hates 
Catherine  Bulain  because  of  her  beauty  and  her  English  blood  and  tries 
in  every  possible  way  to  teach  her  daughter  Toinette  to  hate  Jeems  Bulain. 

Jeems  admires  Toinette  and  is  deeply  hurt  by  her  disdain.  He  hates 
Paul  Tache,  Toinette’s  cousin  from  Quebec,  because  Paul  assumes  a 
superior  air  and  because  he  is  in  the  good  graces  of  Toinette. 

Catherine  Bulain  sees  and  understands  the  situation  to  which  her 
husband  is  blind.  Jeems  is  brooding  over  the  situation  as  he,  his  mother 
and  father  and  Odd,  his  dog,  walk  home  from  a  visit  to  Tonteur  Manor. 

On  their  arrival  they  find  Hepsibah,  Catherine  Bulain’s  trader 
brother  who  visits  them  at  long  intervals.  After  supper  he  opens  his  pack 
and  among  the  presents  he  has  brought  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  red  velvet 
cloth  for  Jeems  to  give  Toinette.  Jeems  attends  Lussan’s  auction  the 
next  day  and  resolves  to  give  Toinette  his  present  and  to  whip  Paul 
Tache.  " 

Toinette  accepts  the  present  but  Paul  offers  to  carry  it  and  Jeems 
sees  him  drop  it  to  the  ground.  Jeems  attacks  Paul  and  accidently  soils 
Toinette’s  fine  dress  whereupon  she  also  joins  in  the  fight. 


CHAPTER  V 

HALF  an  hour  later,  Jeems  was 
scrubbing  himself  in  a  hidden  pool 
of  creek  water  not  far  from  Lussan’s 
place  while  close  to  him  his  uncle 
cleaned  his  battle  stained  clothes. 

Hepsibah  Adams  talked  as  he 
worked. 

“I  say  it  again — that  with  a  few 
trices  o’  the  trade  you’d  have  cleaned 
his  batter  good,  Jeemsy.  And  those 
are  the  tricks  I’m  going  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  from  this  day  on.  It’s 
fists  you  want  to  use  and  not  so  much 
the  Frenchy  woman’s  way  0’  teeth  and 
nails.  Biting  is  all  right  if  you  can 
get  hold  of  an  ear  or  some  other  kill¬ 
ing  thing,  but  when  you  set  out  to 
bite  off  a  leg  or  an  arm,  why,  Jeemsy, 
you’re  likely  going  to  die  at  that  post 
of  duty,  unless  the  other  fellow  has 
lost  the  use  of  his  driving  hams.  And 
that’s  mostly  what  you  were  doing, 
lad,  biting  when  you  weren’t  kicking 
or  scratching,  and  a  mighty  good  job 
you  made  of  it,  too!  If  that  little  cat 
Toinette  hadn’t  jumped  in  after  she 
got  your  handful  of  mud,  you’d  have 
had  more  to  your  credit  still,  for  if 
ever  your  hair  got  a  tugging  it  was 


shape.  For  that  reason,  you’re  a  bet¬ 
ter  man  now  than  you  were  an  hour 
ago.” 

Jeems  was  doubtful  of  this  final 
statement  as  he  drew  himself  from 
the  pool.  Cool  water  had  refreshed  and 
strengthened  him,  but  one  eye  was 
closed,  there  were  bruises  'and  scratch¬ 
es  on  his  face,  and  his  body  was  lame 
in  many  joints  and  parts.  His  anger, 
however,  had  subsided,  and  there  was 
something  different  about  him  as  he 
came  from  the  water,  a  change  that 
was  slight,  but  one  which  his  uncle’s 
shrewd  eyes  did  not  fail  to  perceive. 
The  lad  was  not  crumpled  by  his  de¬ 
feat,  nor'  was  there  a  suspicion  of  hu¬ 
miliation  or  embarrassment  in  his  at¬ 
titude.  The  cold  and  steady  light 
which  gleamed  in  his  good  eye  delight¬ 
ed  Hepsibah.  To  that  individual,  ex¬ 
ultant  over  the  Adams  spirit  which  he 
had  seen  displayed  so  energetically  in 
the  fight,  Jeems  seemed  to  have  grown 
an  inch  or  two  in  height  and  to  have 
added  twice  as  many  years  to  his  age. 
Even  Odd,  who  was  in  their  company, 
appeared  to  regard  his  master  with  a 
new  and  inquisitively  analytical  res¬ 
pect. 

Jeems  was  drying  himself  in  the  air 
and  Hepsibah  was  absorbed  in  his 
monologue  on  the  art  of  fighting  when 
a  distant  crash  in  the  underbrush  drew 
them  to  attention.  This  interruption 
to  the  solitude  of  the  pool  continued 
until,  through  a  disruption  of  bushes, 
appeared  Tonteur,  who  came  down  to 
them  with  such  a  wild  flourish  of  an 
object  in  his  hand  that  Odd  gave  a 
contemplative  growl.  Jeems  started 
with  all  the  power  that  was  left  of  his 
vision,  and  a  shiver  ran  through  him,  for 
he  beheld  in  the  almost  unrecogniza¬ 
ble  thing  in  Tonteur’s  hand  what  was 
once  the  beautiful  hat  worn  by 
Toinette. 

“Look  upon  it,  friend  Adams!”  cried 
Tonteur.  “Her  hat!  And  every  inch 
her  toes  to  the  top  of  her  head.  They’re 
toes  to  the  top  of  her  head.  They’re 
combing  and  cleaning  her  now,  Madam 
Lussan  and  her  girl,  and  my  Antoin¬ 
ette  screaming  all  the  time  for  this 
little  monster  of  yours  that  she  may 
scratch  out  his  eyes!  It  is  so  funny  I 
can  only  look  at  her  and  laugh — and 


though  her  spirit  yearns  for  a  new 
trial  at  him!” 

Taking  notice  of  Jeems’s  bruised  face 
and  the  distress  which  had  come  into 
it,  he  stumped  quickly  to  him  and  laid 
a  friendly  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“Tut,  tut,  my  man,  don’t  look  so 
blank  and  miserable!  It  isn’t  entirely 
your  fault  this  fiery  minx  of  mine  got 
into  the  fight,  and  a  lot  of  her  ego 
has  been  lost  in  her  dishevelment,  if 
you  know  what  I  mean.  If  you  don’t, 
just  bear  in  mind  that  her  young  stal¬ 
wart  is  also  rigging  himself  in  home¬ 
spuns,  and  that  you’ve  left  marks  of 
equal  merit  all  along  the  battle  line. 
Some  day  you’ll  put  him  in  the  mud 
and  keep  him  there,  and  when  that 
day  comes,  if  you’ll  let  my  eyes  have 
proof  of  it,  I’ll  give  you  a  horse  to 
ride  home  from  Tonteur  Manor,  and 
you  may  keep  him  for  your  own.” 

Whereupon,  holding  the  wreck  of 
Toinette’s  hat  before  his  eyes,  Tonteur 
broke  into  laughter. 

“If  only  her  mother  could  have  seen 
it,”  he  said,  calming  himself  at  the 
thought  and  heaving  a  deep  breath  of 
regret.  “The  patrician  blood  of  the 
ancien  regime  mingling  with  the  ig¬ 
noble  dirt  of  a  barnyard!  The  exalted 
brought  to  earth  at  the  hands  of  the 
lowly  Goth  and  Vandal!  The  daughter 
of  a  noble  dame  cleaned  of  her  pride 
and  vainglory  by  a  backwoods  cub 
like  Jeems  Bulain!  A  peasant  and  a 
princess  in  a  battle  royal,  with  the 
salt  of  the  earth  on  top,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  three-tailed  bashaw  who 
is  the  pet  of  her  sister’s  eyes — all 
down  in  the  muck  at  the  same  time! 
Could  she  have  seen  that,  I  would  wil¬ 
lingly  pay  the  price  of  being  buried 
alive  along  with  this!” 

Hepsibah  Adams  had  given  a  grunt 
midway  of  this  speech  and  now  gazed 
upon  the  seigneur  with  a  sombre  eye. 

“I  don’t  make  it  clear  just  what  you 
mean  by  Goth  and  Vandal,  and  I  can’t 
remember  what  the  Bible  says  about 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  but  when  you 
call  Jeems  a  backwoods  cub  and  a 
peasant,  and  in  the  same  breath  ride 
him  along  with  the  dirt  of  a  barn¬ 
yard,  your  language  comes  nearer  to 
my  understanding,”  he  growled.  “And 


that  being  the  case,  I’m  telling  you 
there  never  was  another  tribe  like  the 
tribe  of  Adams,  in  spite  o’  what  you’re 
saying  about  the  noble  dames  in  your 
family,  and  this  Jeems  you  are  tongue- 
tymg  into  hard  knots  is  an  Adams,  and 
a  good  one,  too,  though  his  mother 
had  the  misfortune  to  marry  a  French¬ 
man  when  I  wasn’t  looking.  From  the 
day  Old  Nick  put  his  hoof  into  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  the  Adamses  have 
been  the  flower  of  the  human  flock. 
We’ve  been  fighters  from  the  time 
fighting  began,  and  when  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  man  gives  way  to  everlasting 
peace  there’ll  be  an  Adams,  and  not  a 
Frenchman,  somewhere  about  to  put 
a  period  to  the  story  we’ve  helped  to 
write.  So  if  there  is  any  doubt  in 
your  mind  as  to  the  quality  of  this 
lad  you’re  talking  about,  you’d  best 
set  yourself  straight  or  take  a  meas¬ 
ure  or  two  with  me  to  test  the  truth 
of  the  things  I’ve  said!” 

Tonteur’s  face  had  grown  red  with 
indignation. 

“What!  You  dare  to  insinuate  that 
Jeems’s  mother  dishonoured  herself  by 
marrying  a  Frenchman?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“I  didn’t  go  quite  that  far,”  said 
Hepsibah,  “but  I  might  make  it  clear 
by  saying  that  any  Frenchman  is  a 
dog  for  luck  when  he  marries  into 
the  tribe  of  Adams,  and  this  holds 
good  for  all  and  sundry  princesses  who 
may  go  by  the  name  of  Tonteur.” 

Tonteur  dropped  Toinette’s  hat  to 
the  ground. 

“No  Frenchman  would  stand  for  such 
such  insult,  sir,”  he  retorted.  “And,  to 
it  deeper,  are  you  inferring  that  my 
daughter  was  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
graceful  scene  in  Lussan’s  barnyard?” 

“Not  entirely  responsible,”  said  Hep¬ 
sibah,  “but  subscribing  to  and  largely 
abetting.  That  is  what  I  would  truth¬ 
fully  say.” 

“Your  nephew  forced  the  fight  with¬ 
out  pretext  or  excuse!” 

“And  your  daughter  jumped  in  where 
she  had  no  business  to  be,  just  to  set 
the  fur  flying  faster!” 

“Jeems  struck  her  with  a  handful 
of  mud!” 

“Which  was  an  accident!” 

“It  was  deliberate,  sir!  I  saw  it!” 
“It  wasn’t!”  shrieked  Jeems.  “I  didn’t 
mean  to  hit  her!” 

But  the  two  men,  their  fervour  in¬ 
spired  by  persistent  attention  to  the 
barrels  of  flip  and  strong  beer,  scarce¬ 
ly  heard  his  protest.  They  had  drawn 
close  to  each  other,  and  the  seigneur 
was  swelling  as  if  on  the  point  of 
bursting  his  waistcoat,  while  Hepsi¬ 
bah  Adams,  his  round  face  lighted  by 
a  grin  of  anticipation,  began  to  roll 
up  his  sleeves. 

“You  call  me  a  liar,  then?” 

“Yes,  and  all  of  your  tribe  of 
Adams!” 

Jeems  gave  a  cry  and  Odd  a  fierce 
growl,  for  something  happened  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  both  were  startled  by  it. 
Hepsibah  had  made  a  pugnacious 
lunge,  but  faster  than  his  movement, 
and  infinitely  more  skillful,  was  that 
of  Tonteur’s  wooden  peg,  which  rose' 
with  vigour  and  precision  and  smote 
him  a  resounding  thwack  on  the  side 
of  the  head  that  knocked  him  off  his 
feet.  With  such  celerity  had  the 
friendliness  of  the  two  men  transform¬ 
ed  itself  into  belligerency  that  Jeems 
stood  aghast  as  he  heard  the  sound 
which  he  thought  must  either  be  the 
cracking  of  his  uncle’s  skull,  or  the 
rending  of  the  wood  in  Tonteur’s  leg. 
To  see  his  intrepid  relative  sprea’d  out 
like  this  robbed  him  for  a  time  of  the 
power  to  move  or  breathe;  but  when 
he  saw  this  fallen  idol  half  on  his 
feet  and  witnessed  Tonteur’s  hickory 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1. 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  ab¬ 
breviation  and  whole  number,  in¬ 
cluding  name  and  address.  Thus 
“J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
words. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be 
accompanied  by  bank  references 


A  MER1CAN  A  GR1 CULTURIST 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


\ 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


HURRY  if  you  want  a  trained  heelbiting  English  or 
Welsh  Shepherd,  also  young  pups  starting.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN.  Marathon.  N.  Y. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds  Puppies. 
Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y, _ 

SPECIAL  CHINCHILLA  DOES  bred  to  Castor  Rex, 
the  king  of  rabbits.  FIVE  PINES  BABBITRY,  Ben- 
son,  Vt. _ 

PEDIGREED  NEW  ZEALAND  Red  rabbits  for  sale. 
MRS.  HOWARD  ZOLLER,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. _ 

TEN  THOROUGHBRED  FOX  Hounds  males  and  fe¬ 
males  broken,  and  12  young  hounds.  Don’t  write  un¬ 
less  you  mean  business.  I  buy  young  red  foxes,  I  pay 
$3.50  apiece.  FAIRMOUNT  KENNELS,  Red  Lion,  I’a. 

■  PAIR  FIRST  CLASS  coon  hounds.  Fox,  stock  and 
rabbit  proof,  right  in  every  respect,  thirty  days  trial, 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  price  $300.00  for  pair,  other 
1  -coon  dogs,  and  rabbit  hounds.  LAKE  SHORE  KEN- 
NELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y.  _ 

SHEPHERD  PUPS  with  Shepherd  sense  $5,  good 
coonhound  pups  $5.  foxhound  pups  $5,  started  cooner 
$15,  started  foxhound  $15.  Skunk  dogs  $10  to  $25, 
female  Beagle  A.  K.  C.  papers,  can  supply  'all  hunters 
wants,  dogs  exchanged. 


NOTICE  • 


Live  Stock  advertising  is  not 
accepted  in  these  columns. 

A  special  rate  of  50c  per  line 
on  live  stock  advertising  is  now 
in  effect. 

If  you  have  any  surplus  stock, 
advertise  in  the  Live  Stock 
Columns.  Send  for  circular. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS — Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. _ 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS,  Grampian,  Pa. _ 

SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptiona  jly  large  white  eggs. 
Twu  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 

MINORCA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. _ 

REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
Jontest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  REISER’S  WHITE  ACRES, 

Grampian.  Pa. _ •  _ _ 

GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— chicks— eggs— extraordin¬ 
ary  large  breeders — fine  color — record  layers  standard 
bred — low  price — Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 
Grampian,  Pa.  _ _ _  . _ 

PULLETS— Barron  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns  from 

four  and  five  lb.  breeders.  Three  to  ten  weeks  old, 
27c  and  up.  Free  circular.  GOODFLOX  POULTRY 
FARM,  Leghorn  Blvd.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

CHICKS  S.  C.  WHITE  Legs.  $8.00-100;  Barred 
Rocks.  $10.00-100.  Reds,  $11.00  and  White  Rocks, 
Mixed’  Heavy,  $8.00-100.  I  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
All  number  one  chicks.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NIE- 
MOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  A. 

CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $12;  Leg¬ 
horns,  $10;  heavy  mixed.  $10;  light,  $8.  Delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 

C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. _ 

S.  C.  WHITE  &  BROWN  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Strong  livable  chicks.  Low  prices. 
Write  for  circular,  it’s  free.  2000  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets,  January  and  February  hatched,  ready  to  ship  $1.00 
each.  PERRY  POULTRY  FARM,  Perry,  N.  Y, 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  thrifty  Pure  Bred  Jersey 

Giants  $1.50  per  15.  $3.00  per  45.  Parcel  Post,  C.O.D. 
INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Stroudsburg,  I’enna. 
BABY  CHICKS:  Our  quality  chicks  are  reduced  to 

10  and  12c.  W.  Wyandotts  13c,  full  count  and  guar¬ 
anteed  safe  arrival.  Send  for  catalog  giving  instructions. 
MILTON  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Milton,  Pa. 
CHICKS — 9c.  From  Pure  Barron  English  White  Leg¬ 

horns.  Our  large  trapnested  birds  will  produce  profitable 
broilers  and  heavy  winter  layers.  Free  Catalog.  Ref¬ 
erence  Farmers  State  Bank:  WlLLACIvER  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Box  G..  New  Washington,  Ohio. _ 

25,000  BABY  CHICKS  WEEKLY.  White.  Brown, 
Buff  Leghorns  $9.50,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wyandott,  Orping¬ 
ton  $11.50  per  100.  Also  Parrots.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Tel- 
ford.  Pa. _ _ _ 

CHICKS.  ROCKS  10c;  REDS,  and  Wyandottes  11c. 
White  Leghorns  8c.  Mixed  7c.  Heavy  Mixed  9c.  One 
cent  more  per  chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  100%  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12. _ 

REDUCED  PRICES.  Bucher  Super  Quality  Chicks 
from  inspected  free  range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
White,  Barred  Rocks.  Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  An- 
conas.  White,  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  free,  low  prices. 
Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. _ 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES.  Large  handsome  heavy 
layers.  Splendid  chicks,  right  prices.  INAVALE  FARM, 
Ri,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. _ 

CHICKS— Barron  W.  Leghorns,  large  size,  '306  egg 
strain,  $11,00—100.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

HIGH  POWERED  PULLETS  &  Cockerels.  Farm 
Range  reared  Leghorns.  New  York  Official  Supervised, 
Certified,  and  R.O.P.  grades.  Large  healthy  birds. 
Superior  egg  quality.  IUustrated  announcement.  EGG 
AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  A,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  C.O.D.  Barred  Rocks  10c,  large  Barron 
Leghorns  8c,  reduced  on  large  orders  100%  guaranteed. 
Order  from  adv.  TWIN  HATCHERY.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  pullets,  Hollywood 
strain,  World’s  greatest  layers.  Healthy  range  raised. 
NU-BORN  FARMS,  Jasper.  N.  Y. _ 

CHICKS  AND  PULLETS.  Legh.  Chicks  10c;  Reds 
12c.  Legh.  Pullets  eight  weeks  old  80c;  12  weeks  $1.15. 
Good  stock.  UNITED  EGG  FARM,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  7%c  JULY  DELIVERY.  From  Pure  Barron 
English  White  Leghorns.  Our  large  trapnested  birds  will 
produce  profitable  broilers  and  heavy  winter  layers.  Ref¬ 
erence  Farmers  State  Bank.  Free  Catalog.  WILLACKER 
LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  G,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


POULTRY 


Turkeys — Ducks — Geese 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for  hatching, 
ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $26  per  hundred. 
Mixed  Ducklings  $24.  F.  B.  CANDEE.  Nicholson.  Pa. 

TURKEY  EGGS— from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 

POSTPAID  BEST  STRAIN  Mammoth  Pekin  duck 

eggs  11  for  $1.50.  Jersey  Black  Giant  eggs  10c  each. 
RUPRACHT  BROS.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  eggs  35  cents  each  from 
first  quality  two  year  old  pure  bred  hens.  JOHN ,  T. 
EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

POULTRY  DRESSERS!  Send  for  catalog  of  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Supplies  for  fattening  and  dressing  poultry. 
H.  G.  HAGER,  GossviUe,  N.  H. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED— HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples.  Cab¬ 
bage.  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 
HAMILTON  CO.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

ROOFING  PAPER,  3-ply,  $1.35  per  roll,  100  sq-ft. 

Prepaid.  Asphalt  shingles,  roofcoating,  paint.  Send  for 
price  list.  WINIKER  BROS..  Millis.  Mass. 

- - - - - - - - - - 

HAVE  YOU  A  FARM  \ 
FOR  SALE?  [ 


j  Tell  our  readers  about  it.  Over; 

j  150,000  every  week.  \ 

*  . . . . . . • 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copenhagen,  Wake¬ 
field,  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession,  Flatdutch,  300. 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25  postpaid.  Express  $1.25, 
1000.  Tomato  Plants — Baltimore,  Stone.  Matchless, 
Bonny  Best,  same  price  as  Cabbage.  Sweet  Potato 
and  Pepper  plants,  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.25  postpaid: 
Quick  and  good  service.  GUARANTEED  SERVICE 
PLANT  COMPANY,  FrankUn,  Va. 


50  MILLION  out  door  grown  vegetable  plants — Cab¬ 
bage:  Copenhagen.  Ballhead,  Wakefield,  etc.,  300,  $1.00; 
500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  prepaid.  10,000,  $10.00  ex¬ 

pressed.  Tomato  Plants:  Marglobe,  Bonnybest,  Balti¬ 
more,  Stone  and  Matchless,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00; 

1000,  $3.00  prepaid.  10,000,  $15.00  expressed.  Sweet 

Potato  and  Pepper  Plants:  300,  $1.25:  500,  $2.00; 

1000,  $3.25  prepaid.  10,000,  $20.00  expressed.  Shipping 
capacity  Vz  million  daily.  Day  and  Night  service.  Our 
plants  must  please  you  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

GOLD  SKIN  SWEET  Potato  Plants  60c  per  100;  500 
for  $2.00;  1000  for  $3.50  postpaid.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Deb _ _ _ 

CAULIFLOWER  AND  CABBAGE  Plants  100,  40c; 
1000,  $2.50  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  E.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  75c-1000;  Col- 
lards,  75c;  Tomato,  $1.00;  Ruby  King  Pepper,  $2.00; 
Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants,  $1.50.  QUITMAN  PLANT 
CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


OLD  FASHIONED  HARDY  Flower  Plants.  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Delphiniums,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Anemones,  Blue 
Bells,  Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines,  Monkshoods. 
Hardy  Carnations,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums,  Hardy 
Lilies,  Hardy  Phloxes,  Lupines,  Hardy  Pinks,  Oriental 
Poppies,  and  240  other  Perennials  that  will  bloom 
this  summer;  Pansies,  Asters,  Salvias,  Petunias,  Zin¬ 
nias,  Snapdragons  and  other  annuals;  Roses,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  Hedge  Plants;  Berry  plants.  Asparagus  roots. 
Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  NORTHERN  GROWN  Hardy  Cabbage. 
Cauliflower  Plants.  June,  July  delivery.  Best  stranis 
Danish  seed,  chemically  treated.  Golden  Acre,  Jersey, 
Copenhagen,  Enkhinzen,  Surehead,  Succession,  Savoy, 
Flatdutch,  Ballhead,  Red.  Postpaid:  200-65c;  500-$1.25; 
1000-$2.25.  Collect:  5.000-$7.50.  Snowball  Cauliflower: 
50-40c;  200-$1.00;  500-$2.25:  1000-$3.75.  Transplanted 
Tomatoes:  36-45c;  100-$1.00;  1000-$10.00.  Bermuda 
Onion:  200-60c;  500-$1.00;  1000-$1.75.  PORT  MELLIN- 
GER.  Dept.  AA,  North  Lima.  Ohio.  


100  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS,  Cabbage.  $1.00 
thousand;  Onion,  $1.50;  Pepper,  $2.00;  Sweet  Potato, 
$2.50;  10,000,  $20.00.  Tomato,  $1.25;  10,000,  $10.00. 
Prompt  shipments.  Good  plant  guaranteed.  FARMERS 
SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Franklin.  Va. 

PLANTS  POSTPAID.  All  varieties;  Beet,  Cauliflower. 
Mangle,  Lettuce,  3  dozen.,  25c;  100,  50c;  1,000,  $3; 
5,000,  $10.  Cabbage,  3  doz.,  25c;  8  doz.,  40c:  400,  $1; 
1,000.  $2.  Svwtet  Potato,  Asters,  3  doz.,  25c;  100,  65c. 
Celery,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Zinnia,  3  doz.,  40c;  100,  85c; 
1,000,  $6.75.  Egg  Plant,  Coleus,  Coreopsis,  English 
and  Shasta  Daisies,  Pansies.  Dianthus,  Snapdragons. 
Salvia,  Verbenia,  doz.,  40c;  3  doz.,  $1;  100,  $2. 

ROIIRER'S  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  Copenhagen.  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  300. 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid.  Express  $1.25 
1000.  Tomato  plants — Baltimore,  Matchless  Stone,  same 
price.  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper,  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. _ _ 

4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS,  Yellow  Jer¬ 
sey  Big  Leaf,  and  Up  River  $1.50  per  1000,  shipping 
paid.  Canna  Bulbs  seven  kinds  $1.25  per  100.  C.  E, 
BROWN,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


TOMATO  PLANTS:  Baltimore,  Stone  $1.00  thousand; 
5000,  $4.25.  Cabbage  Plants,  75c  thousand;  5000,  $3,25. 
Roots  mossed,  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  BURGESS 
FARMS,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  TOMATO  and  Egg 
Plants.  Ready  now.  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhinzen 
Glory,  Early  Summer,  Succession,  All  Seasons,  Danish 
Ballnead,  Danish  Roundhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish 
Round  Red  and  Drumnead  Savoy  Cabbage  plants. 
$2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00;  Rerooted  $2.25  per  1000. 
Snowfall  and  Erfurter  Cauliflower  plants  all  rerooted 
$4.50  per  1000;  5000,  $20.00.  Transplanted  John  Baer, 
Matchless  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore  and  Dwarf  Stone 
Tomatoes  $8.00  per  1000.  Field  grown  plants  same  va¬ 
rieties  $3.00  per  1000;  5000,  $13.00.  Potted  Black 
Beauty  Egg  Plants  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100. 
Send  for  Free  list  of  all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 

TO  OIL  AHARNESS  WITH¬ 
OUT  USING  ELBOW  GREASE! 


To  Oil  a  Harness 


(Dwipe  off  hai^ess. 


CD  put  it  in  tub  Vr  full 
of.  water  and leave 
’til  thoroughly  soft¬ 
ened  . 


®  pour  a  thick  film  of 
oil  overtop  of  water, 
~  pull  the  harness  up 
Through  the  film  of 


By  Ray  Inman 

(D  the  softene  d  ie  at  her 
\yill  absorb  Just  the 
right  amount  of  oil. 

■^Ea-MEeav  \  ^ 

AIN'T  COT  TVAE 
knack  -Gut  i 
JUST  COULDSrT 

OSI  MV  FUW£R 
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Additional  Classified  Advertising 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


TOMATO  PLANTS,  for  late  planting,  millions  ready. 
Large,  well  rooted,  open  field  grown,  damp  moss  to 
roots,  leading  varieties:  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00;  5000. 
$8.00  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  KENTUCKY 
PLANT  CO.,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


SPECIAL  FOR  30  DAYS.  10  Million  fine  cabbage 
plants.  Copenhagen,  Ballhead.  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefield. 
Tomato  Plants.  Baltimore,  Stone.  Bonnybest  all  at 
$1.00  thousand;  5000,  $3.25;  10,000,  $6.50.  Sweet  Potato 
and  Pepper  plants  $2.00  thousand.  Prompt  shipments, 
absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  cheerfully  re¬ 
funded.  OLD  DOMINION  TLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS.  READY.  Finest  strains  of 
seed.  We  grow  only  first  class  plants.  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tain  Snowball,  Long  Island  Snowball,  Extra  Early  Er¬ 
furt  $4.50  per  1000;  5000,  $20.00;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00. 
Cabbage  Plants.  Ready.  Danish  Ballhead  (we  have 
grown  21  tons  per  acre  with  this  strain)  Copenhagen 
Market,  Enkhinzen  Glory,  Surehead,  Succession  $2.00 
per  1000;  5000,  $9.00;  500,  $1.50.  31  years  selecting 
strains  of  seed.  Millions  of  plants.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  No  business  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W. 
ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  N.  J. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


IN  ADIRONDACKS — Farms  for  chickens,  vegetables, 
fox,  muskrats,  summer  boarders,  hunting  camps,  gas 
stations.  130  acres  7  rooms,  cellar,  other  buildings, 
$2100.,  $900  cash.  6  years.  Booklet.  EARL  WOOD¬ 
WARD,  Hadley,  N.  Y. 


59  ACRE  POULTRY  and  dairy  farm.  700  hens;  7 
cows,  could  carry  10.  Fully  equipped  for  hatching  and 
brooding  chicks,  grade  A  milk,  and  tools.  Good  build¬ 
ings  and  land.  On  account  of  poor*  health  will  sacri¬ 
fice  for  quicS  sale.  ADELBERT  CARTER,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


DEL-MAR-VA— 6,000  SQUARE  MILES  FINEST 
AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES.  Within  three  to 
ten  hours  by  motor  truck  over  splendid  concrete  high¬ 
ways  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington  markets.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  per¬ 
meates  entire  Peninsula.  Mild,  equable  climate.  Very 
little  snow  and  freezing.  Farms,  town  and  waterfront 
homes,  low-priced.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Handsome 
descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  164  Del-Mar-Va 
Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 

$1500  DOWN  GETS  FARM.  126  Aores.  15  cows, 
horses,  hens,  pigs,  tools,  crops,  $6500,  $250  yearly.  MR. 
DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


HERE  IS  THE  PLACE  TO 
SELL  YOUR  FARM 
Reach  over  150,000  interested 
people  at  a  cost  of  only  7c  per 
word.  Write  now  to  the  Farm 
Dept. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  is 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc..  Box  A. 
301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 


LET  THE  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 
HELP  YOU 

sell  that  farm.  Just  write  us 
giving  details  and  we  will  write 
your  copy.  Do  it  this  week. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


American  Agriculturist,  June  22,  192&, 

With  the. Poets  on  Memorial  Day 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Latest  styles.  Best  workmanship.  Moderate  cost  Sam¬ 
ples  free.  HOWIE  STATIONER,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  7  POUNDS  Percales.  Ginghams  $1.00. 
3  pounds  silks  $1.00.  4  pounds  cretonne  samples  $1.00. 
3  pounds  Corduroy  remnants  $1.00.  Nile  Green  Pay 
Postman  plus  postage.  Silks  or  Velvets  Large  Package 
25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  93  B  St. 
South  Boston,  Mass, 


STREET  DRESSES!  Lovely  tubfast  Prints,  onlv  $1.98. 
Send  your  measurements  to  BENNETTS  DRESSES 
Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS  3  pair  $1.00. 

Black,  grey,  beige,  nude,  French  nude;  sizes  8% -10. 
Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT  SALES 
COMPANY,  Norwood,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROs! 
BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  Three-face  lamps  and  old 
glassware  bought.  W.  RICHMOND.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 

CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer  s  stable.  Also  steel  stalls,  stanchions, 
and  partitions.  Water  bowls,  manure  carriers  and  other 
stable  equipment.  Tell  me  what  you  are  most  inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  I  will  save  you  money.  WALLACE  B. 
CRUMB,  Box  A,  Forestville,  Conn. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer,  390  steri¬ 
lized  6  inch  discs  at  $1.30,  postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  30,  Canton.  Maine. _ 

RUBBER  TUBING  for  all  makes  of  milkers.  Attrac¬ 
tive  prices.  Cotton  strainer  discs  (sterilized)  300  in 
package  6  inch  $1.40,  6%  inch  $1.60  Postpaid  prepaid. 
Tubing  and  cotton  discs  very  highest  quality  obtainable 
anywhere.  ANDERSON  MILKER  CO.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


( Continued  fr 
for  Memorial  Day”  by  the  negro  poet, 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

Done  are  the  toils  and  the  wearisome  marches. 

Done  is  the  summons  of  bagle  and  dram. 

Softly  and  sweetly  the  shy  overarches , 

Shell’ ring  a  land  where  Rebellion  is  damb. 

Dark  were  the  days  of  the  country’s  derangement. 

Sad  were  the  hoars  when  the  conflict  was  on, 

Bat  through  the  gloom  of  fraternal  estrangement 
'God  sent  his  light ,  and  we  welcome  the  dawn. 

O’er  the  expanse  of  oar  mighty  dominions, 

Sweeping  away  to  the  uttermost  parts, 

Peace,  the  wide-dying,  on  antiring  pinions, 

Bnngeth  her  message  of  joy  to  oar  hearts. 

Listen  to  what  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  the  beloved  poet  of  common 
folks,  wrote  in  his  “Monument  For  the 
Soldier.” 

A  monament  for  the  Soldiers! 

Bailt  of  a  people’s  love. 

And  blazoned  and  decked  and  panoplied 
With  the  hearts  ye  build  it  of  l 
And  see  that  ye  build  it  stately, 

In  pillar  and  niche  and  gate, 

And  high  in  pose  as  the  souls  of  those 
It  would  commemorate! 

But  in  all  the  thousands  of  Memorial 
Day  talks  and  addresses  that  have 
been  given  since  the  Civil  War — enough 
to  make  a  mighty  library,  there  is  one 
which  is  second  only,  in  my  opinion,  to 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  and  that 
is  “A  Vision  of  the  Past”,  by  Robert 
Ingersoll.  It  concludes  as  follows: 

We  see  them  all  as  they  march  proudly 
away,  under  the  flaunting  flags,  keeping 
time  to  the  wild  music  of  war — marching 
down  the  streets  of  the  great  cities, 
through  the  towns,  and  across  the 
prairies,  to  do  and  to  die  for  the  eternal 
right.  We  go  with  them,  one  and  all.  We 
are  by  their  side  on  all  the  gory  fields, 
in  all  the  hospitals  of  pain,  on  all  the 
weary  marches.  We  stand  guard  with 
them  in  the  wild  storm  and  under  the 
quiet  stars.  We  see  them  pierced  with 
balls  and  torn  by  shells  in  the  trenches 
by  the  forts  and  in  the  whirlwind  of  the 
charge,  where  men  become  iron  with 
nerves  of  steel.  We  are  at  home  when 
the  news  reaches  us  that  they  are  dead.  • 
W®  see  the  maiden  in  the  shadow  of  her 
first  sorrow.  We  see  the  silvered  head  of 
the  old  man  bowed  with  the  last  grief. 

Those  heroes  are  dead.  They  sleep  un¬ 
der  the  solemn  pines,  the  sad  hemlocks, 
the  tearful  willows,  and  the  embracing 
vines.  They  sleep  beneath  the  shadows  of 
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the  clouds,  careless  alike  of  the  sunshine 
or  of  storm,  each  in  his  windowless  place 
of  rest.  Earth  may  run  red  with  other 
wars — they  are  at  peace.  In  the  midst  of 
battle,  in  the  roar  of  the  conflict,  they 
found  the  serenity  of  death.  I  have  one 
sentiment  for  the  soldiers  living  and 
dead :  Cheers  for  the  living,  tears  for  the 
dead. 

Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  following  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  Memorial  Day 
recital.  It  is  entitled  “The  Last  Call” 
and  was  written  by  my  brother,  known 
to  many  of  you  under  his  pen  name, 
“George  Duff.” 

No  more  for  him  the  reveille 
Shall  ring  in  camps  afar; 

No  more  the  fanfare  call  him  on 
In  endless  paths  of  war 

No  more  the  rally  and  the  charge 
On  stricken  field  shall  call — 

Blow ,  bagle,  blow 
And  echo  low 

Lights  oat — and  silence  all. 

Yet  Maytime’s  pitying  grass  shall  green 
The  tarf  above  his  breast. 

And  hallowed  memory  green  the  heart 
Of  one  who  loved  him  best . 

Lights  out!  Tomorrow  he  shall  be 
Promoted  to  the  Line — 

Blow,  bagle,  blow 
And  echo  low 

Where  Heavens  Watchfires  shine . 

In  a  lonely  valley  in  the  heart  of  the 
Adirondacks,  just  a  few  miles  from 
where  I  stand  here  in  Schenectady,  lies 
the  body  of  John  Brown,  a  man  whose 
life  was  stormy,  and  full  of  trouble, 
and  who  knew  no  rest,  a  man  who 
created  a  great  tempest  in  his  time,  an 
uncompromising  and  fierce  old  patriot, 
who  was  finally  hung  by  the  State  of  - 
Virginia  at  Harper’s  Ferry  for  fighting 
the  institution  of  slavery  which  he 
hated.  Let  me  then  close  this  little  re¬ 
view  of  Memorial  Day  poetry  by  read¬ 
ing  a  verse  of  the  song  to  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  Union  boys  marched,  and 
died:  „ 

John  Brown’s  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  grave, 

John  Brown’s  body  lies  slumbering  in  his  grave _ 

John  Brown’s  soul  is  marching  with  the  brave. 

His  soul  is  marching  on. 

And  with  him  marches  the  unconquered 
host  of  America’s  honored  dead. 


WANTED  SMALL  CREAM  Separator,  110  volt.  BAT- 

TERSON,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Alamo  Electric  Engine  with  batteries, 
good  condition.  Phone  31.  Davenport,  N.  Y.  Will  sell 
cheap.  E.  W.  VAN  WAGENEN. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO.  Chewing. 
5  lbs.  $1.50;  10-$2.50.  Smoking.  10,  $1.75.  Pipe  Free. 
Pay  Postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.,  Salina, 
Ivans. 


CLIPPING  MACHINES 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve  the 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a  “Gillette” 
Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine.  A  postcard  will 
bring  you  prices  and  interesting  information.  GILL¬ 
ETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131 
W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — SINGLE  MAN  to  work  on  dairy  farm 
where  fox  ranch  is  being  started.  Must  be  good  milker, 
no  bad  habits  and  reliable.  Reference  desired.  State 
wages  expected.  BARNEY  FOX  RANCH,  Dryden 
N.  Y. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good,  sweet  chewing,  3  pounds, 
90c;  5,  $1.25;  10,  $2.  Smoking,  3  pounds.  60c;  5,  90c; 
10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WHAT!  NO  SWANS 

We  have  a  party  who  desires  to 
purchase  a  pair  of  swans.  Whom 
shall  we  refer  to?  Not  a  Swan 
advertisement  in  the  paper 
Now  folks  send  in  your  adver¬ 
tisement  at  once.  Many  Swans 
will  be  sold  through  these  col¬ 
umns.  Write  to  BOX  20,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD  $4.50 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD _ $4.75 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $S.S0  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX,  206 
Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 

228  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

87  Handsome  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed;  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.I.C’s;  41  Big  heavy  Poland  China  crossed 
with  Yorkshire— Two  months  old,  Price  $6.00  each.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  on  25  or  more.  These  pigs  have  had  the 
best  of  care  and  breeding  and  certainly  show  it.  Jim 
Short  hog-breeder  from  Iowa,  on  a  visit  here,  remarks: 
“Mr,  .McCadden  your  hogs  look  fine.”  Terms:  Check, 
money  order  or  draft  or  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Ship  in  lots 
to  suit — 1  or  50.  Inquiries  gladly  answered.  Orders 
promptly  filled.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Office :  16  Seven  Pines  Avenue, 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIZE  AND  QUALITY 

Large  type  Poland  China— Chester  White  Cross. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 

Also  a  few  Duroc  &  Berkshire  cross  sow  and  Barrows. 
Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $5.00 

Pigs  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6.00 

These  are  all  good  Blocky  I'igs.  Are  weaned 
and  will  make  large  hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship 
C.O.D.  for  your  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail 

your  orders  to 

George  Freeman,  Mgr. 

RYDERS  STOCK  FARMS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  65,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0202- M 


SELECT  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD.  .$4.75 

A  few  Chester  White  Barrows,  and  Jersey  Reds  $5  00 
Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating 
For  satisfaction,  mail  your  orders  or  call. 

OAK  CREST  FARM,  Box  41,  READING,  MASS. 

Telephone  I II5-M 


The  Plains  of  Abraham 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 

peg  as  it  made  another  vicious  assault  in.  the  direction  of  Lussan’s  house, 
upon  Hepsibah’s  pate,  knocking  him  having  made  no  answer  to  the  recom- 
at  again,  Jeems’s  pent-up  breath  re-  mendation  that  he  remain  where  he 
eased  itself  in  a  yell  and  he  began  was  until  his  uncle  returned.  This 
o  hunt  for  a  club.  By  the  time  he  he  had  no  intention  of  doing.  Even 
ad  armed  himself,  Hepsibah,  half  the  comradely  praise  which  Hepsibah 
stunned,  had  contrived  to  avoid  a  third  had  given  him  before  Tonteur’s  arrival, 
swing  of  Tonteur’s  underhung  weapon,  and  afterward  the  unexpected  em- 
and  the  two  men  were  hugged  in  a  broilment  which  resulted  from  their 
fierce  embrace,  choking  and  gouging  meeting,  had  not  abated  the  painful 
each  other  at  the  sheer  edge  of  the  sensations  in  his  breast.  That  his  uncle 
pool.  Desperately  Jeems  manoeuvred  had  commended  him  for  the  valiancy 
to  employ  his  club,  but  before  he  of  his  fight  with  Paul  Tache  and  had 
could  get  in  a  blow  the  soil  gave  way  championed  him  to  the  point  of  blows 
and  the  combatants  plunged  into  the  with  their  neighbour  filled  him  with 
water,  out  of  which,  after  a  turmoil  courage  and  pride.  At  the  same  time, 
m  which  Jeems  thought  that  both  must  there  was  an  ache  within  him  that 
drown,  Hepsibah  came  floundering  and  overshadowed  these  things  and  that 
puffing  ashore  dragging  the  baron  af-  became  a  poignant  misery  as  he  looked 
ter  him.  upon  Toinette’s  battered  and  desecrat- 

Then  to  Jeems’s  amazement  his  uncle  ed  wreck  of  a  hat. 
stood  back  and,  surveying  Tonteur,  He  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  The 
who  had  also  clambered  to  his  feet,  jaunty  feather  was  gone.  The  rim  was 
doubled  himself  over  with  laughter,  broken.  It  was  caked  with  mud  that 
With  his  brain  cooled  by  the  chill  of  was  beginning  to  dry.  Yet  Jeems’s  fin- 
the  water,  Toinette’s  father  seemed  in  gers  had  never  thrilled  as  they  did 
no  way  resentful  of  this;  and  while  when  he  held  it  in  his  hands  and  look- 
Jeems  stood  with  his  stick  half  poised,  ed  cautiously  about  to  make  sure  no 
ready  to  deliver  a  coup  de  grace,  he  prying  eyes  were  watching  his  act.  A 
was  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  the  lump  came  in  his  throat,  and  Odd, 
two  men,  so  recently  at  each  other’s  standing  quietly  with  his  eyes  on  his 

throats,  closely  gripping  hands.  master’s  face,  saw  the  starting  of 

Dropping  his  club  he  hurried  to  his  tears.  Jeems  blinked  these  away.  Then 
clothes  and  began  to  put  them  on,  he  knelt  at  the  edge  of  the  pool  and 
while  Odd  stood  beside  him,  sensing  the  washed  the  hat  until  it  was  a  shape- 
presence  of  a  situation  which  was  be-  less  masg  in  his  hand  but  with  some 
yond  his  comprehension.  The  merriment  -  ..  ,  .  ,  .  , 

of  the  two  who  had  been  fighting  be-  °f  sof^es\  and  lastre  revealf 
came  greater  until,  at  last,  seizing  up-  agam‘  Completing  his  task,  e 

on  an  inspiration,  Tonteur  proclaimed  returnSd  to  his  father  s  cart  for  his 

that  only  one  thing  could  fittingly  put  ^ow  and  arrows-  He  did  not  feel  he 

a  cap  to  the  incident  and  that  was  was  run’mng  away  when  he  left  on 
a  bottle  of  Madame  Lussan’s  wild  the  homeward  trail  without  letting  his 
plum  brandy.  father  or  uncle  know. 

Jeems  waited  until  they  were  gone  (To  be  Continued  Next  Week) 
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The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Good  Work  by  Federal  Trade  Commission 


THE  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
recently  taken  action  against  '  a 
number  of  companies,  charging  the  use 
of  misleading  advertising.  Among 
these  companies  are  the  Fayro  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  which  advestises  to  reduce 
weight  without  dieting,  the  Brooks 
Rupture  Appliance  Company,  and  the 
Restoral  Company,  which  advertises  a 
tonic  for  gray  hair,  and  which,  it  is 
claimed,  prevents  falling  hair. 

At  the  same  time,  the  literature  of 
the  Glover  Institute,  which  has  been 
advertising  a  method  of  increasing 
height,  has  been  refused  the  use  of  the 
mails,  and  publishers  of  periodicals 
have  been  notified  of  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tionable  fake  home  work  schemes  and 
naturally  reliable  publications  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  their  advertisements.  In¬ 
cluded  among  them  are  the  Davie  Hen¬ 
ry  Company,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  the 
Tropical  Service  Bureau  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  E.  L.  Hammond,  of  Ashville, 
North  Carolina,  the  South  American 
Information  Bureau  of  Chicago,  Nor¬ 
man  Swanford,  of  Galata,  Montana,  the 
Superior  Specialty  Company  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  Bureau  of  Tropical 
Information,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Although  the  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau  has  investigated  hun¬ 
dreds  of  home  work  schemes,  we  have 
yet  to  find  one  satisfactory  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  are  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  this  excellent  work  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  doing. 


about  129  lbs.,  face  well  formed,  a  lit¬ 
tle  thin;  complexion  sandy  and  freckled; 
hair,  heavy  and  dark  reddish  brown; 
eyes,  grayish-blue.  When  walking,  leans 
forward.  When  last  seen  wore  gray 
topcoat,  sweater  with  1931  initials,  gray 
flannel  trousers,  brown  shoes,  but  no 
hat.  Also  has  brown  windbreaker 
Jacket.  Attire  possibly  different  now. 
Any  one  having  information  of  his 
whereabouts  please  notify  nearest 
Police  or  Frederick  McCann,  Short 
Hills,  New  Jersey,  or  Room  1610,  90 
West  Street,  New  York  City. 


Orange  County  Chicken 
Thief  Sentenced  to 
Sing  Sing 

TENDER  feelings  entertained  by 
residents  here  for  their  tender  pul¬ 
lets  and  Plymouth  Rocks  have  more 
weight  with  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Morschauser  than  the  feelings  of  rela- 


Policy  Missing  Yet  Estate 
Gets  $1,000  Check 

I  want  to  compliment  «you  upon  the  in¬ 
surance  feature  which  goes  with  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  American  Agriculturist. 

I  represent  the  estate  of  Patrick  H. 
Morey,  who  was  killed  last  year  in  an 
automobile  accident.  His  brother,  Thom¬ 
as  P.  Morey,  came  to  me  last  month 
with  a  postal  card  from  the  subscription 
department  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,-  stating  that  the  subscription  of  Pat¬ 
rick  H.  Morey  as  well  as  accident  insur¬ 
ance  policy  would  expire  May  1st.  This 
was  the  first  intimation  that  anyone  had 
that  Mr.  Morey  had  an  accident  policy. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  find  the 
policy  but  nevertheless  within  a  week  af¬ 
ter  I  filed  proof  of  Mr.  Morey’s  death 
by  accident  I  received  a  check  of  $1,000 
from  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company.  I  am  sending  you  this 
letter  so  that  you  may  know  how  much 
we  all  appreciate  the  prompt,  honest  and 
efficient  service  -which  was  rendered  by 
your  paper,  and  this  insurance  company, 
in  this  case. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  this  matter  and  want 
to  compliment  you  and  your  newspaper 
and  your  insurance  company. 

(Signed)  EDWARD  A.  CONGER, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

THE  above  letter  which  is  self-ex¬ 
planatory,  was  received  from  Mr. 
Conger  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  follow¬ 
ing  some  correspondence  with  us  on 
the  case  of;  Mr.  Morey.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  no  notification  of  Mr.  Morey’s 
accident,  we  sent  him  a  card  of  notifi¬ 
cation,  that  his  insurance  had  expired. 

Had  his  family  not. received  this  card, 
no  claim  would  have  been  entered  for 
the  money  due  his  family.  Following 
the  first  letter  from  Mr.  Conger,  the 
matter  was  quickly  and  satisfactorily 
closed  up,  by  a  check  from  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company. 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

1WISH  to  say  that  your  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  matter  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  from  the  -  Company 

was  greatly  appreciated.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  from  them  just 
four  days  after  the  matter  had 
been  placed  in  your  hands. 

Your  paper  has  been  in  our 
home  for  years,  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so,  as  our  subscription 
is  now  paid  until  1932. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
help  in  this  matter  and  to  tell 
you  that  you  and  your  paper  have 
my  hearty  good  wishes. 


Who  Has  Seen  This  Young 
Man? 

Frederick  mccann,  jr.  of  short 

Hills,  N.  J.,  member  of  the  Sopho¬ 
more  Class  at  Amherst  College,  and  of 
Phi  Gamma  Delta  Fraternity,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  mysteriously  disappeared  May  3, 
1929.  Following  is  a  description  of  him : 
Age  20  years,  appears  slightly  young¬ 
er;  is  5  ft.  6  inches  in  height,  weight 


tives  of  Eban  R.  Smith,  who  began 
a  term  in  Sing  Sing  on  Monday  for 
chicken  stealing. 

Counsel  for  Smith  asked  for  leniency 
because  Smith’s  relatives  would  suffer. 

“What  about  the  feelings  of  owners 
of  the  stolen  chickens?”  Justice  Mor¬ 
schauser  asked.  “They  are  entitled  to 
be  considered  when  they  lose  their 
hens.” 

Smith’s  arrest  and  conviction  fol¬ 
lowed  an  epidemic  of  poultry  thefts 
in  this  little  village. 


Agreement  is  Binding 

“Can  you  give  me  any  information  on 
the  Gloria  Light  Company  of  Chicago. 
Are  they  reliable  and  do  their  burners 
sell  well?” 

OUR  investigation  shows  that  the 
Gloria  Light  Company  is  financially 
responsible.  They  advertise  somewhat 
as  follows:  “Wanted — Manager  for 
store,  experience  unnecessary;  $1,250 
cash  deposit  required  on  goods;  $400 
up  monthly.” 

Technically,  the  Gloria  Light  Com¬ 
pany  is  not  offering  employment  as 
might  be  believed  from  their  ad,  but 
are  attempting  to  sell  merchandise  in 
quantity  lots  and  requiring  a  cash  de¬ 
posit  on  orders.  We  are  informed  that 
a  number  of  complaints  have  been 
made  by  dealers  who  have  signed  an 
agreement  with  this  company  and 
who  have  later  been  unable  to  sell  the 
merchandise.  At  this  point  they  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  agreement  is  binding 
and  that  the. company  does  not  assume 
responsibility  for  any  verbal  represen¬ 
tations  of  its  salesmen. 


Check  Cashed — No  Ducks 
Sent 

On  March  20,  I  sent  an  order  for  50 
baby  ducklings  to  the  Maplehurst  Stock 
&  Poultry  Farm,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
and  enclosed  a  check  to  cover  the  cost 


“Be  Bair  to  the  Kids!” 

Weather-worn,  sun-cracked  outside  walls  .  .  .  finger- 
smudged,  shabby  interior  surfaces.  No  wonder  “Huck” 

Finn  played  “hookey.”  Unkempt  schoolrooms  react 
upon  the  character  and  health  of  children  regardless  of 
modern  training  methods.  But  .  .  .  solution  to  this 
problem  is  easy! 

NOW  is  freshening-up  time.  At  little  expense  you 
can  Valspar-proof  your  schools  against  unsanitary, 
dingy,  colorless  surroundings.  Valspar  House  Paint 
(for  inside  and  outside  woodwork),  Valspar  Flat  Wall 
Paint  (for  interior  walls)  and  Valspar  Clear  Varnish  or 
Stain  (for  desks  and  floors),  will  make  your  school- 
house  spick  and  span  for  Fall. 

Put  it  up  to  the  school-board  now  to  get  this  work 
started  at  once  with  Valspar  Paints  and  Varnishesj 
All  Valspar  Finishes  are — 

W  aterproof — W  earproof — W  eatherproof 
VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  386  FOURTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  G 


of  same.  The  check  has  been  cashed.  It 
was  cashed  on  March  26,  but  I  never 
have  received  the  ducklings,  or  the  re¬ 
turn  of  my  money.  I  have  written  them 
three  or  four  times,  but  get  no  reply. 
The  return  address  was  on  the  en¬ 
velopes,  so  I  know  the  letters  were  deliv¬ 
ered.  Please  write  to  them  for  me. 

ALTHOUGH  we  have  written  several 
letters  to  the  Maplehurst  Stock  & 
Poultry  Farm,  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  any  reply  from  them.  We  are 
therefore  printing  this  as  a  warning  to 
other  subscribers,  against  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  this  firm.  We  are  also  call¬ 
ing  the  facts  to  the  attention  of  the 
Post  Office  and  suggesting,  that  some 
action  be  taken  in  this  case. 

This  complaint  again  points  out  the 
advisability  of  doing  business  with  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist  advertisers. 


Texas  Man  Buys  Farms — 
Checks  Returned  Marked 
“No  Funds” 

JUST  read  in  a  local  paper  where  a 
man  from  Texas  had  bought  three 
farms  in  Wheeler,  N.  Y.  The  coinci¬ 
dence  is  so  similar  to  what  happened 
here  last  fall  that  I  am  wondering 
whether  it  is  the  same  man  or  not. 

A  man  came  along  here  and  bought 
two  farms,  representing  he  had  a  ranch 
in  Texas  and  had  just  sold  his  farm 
in  Mexico,  N.  Y.  He  carried  his  bluff 
through  until  the  checks  he  had  given 
to  pay  for  these  farms  were  returned 
marked  “No  funds  in  Bank.”  When 
it  was  looked  into  it  was  found  that  he 
had  bought  a  farm  from  a  widow  in 
Mexico,  put  her  to  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  and  then  stepped  out. 

After  he  was  cornered  down  he  said 
he  was  an  ex-service  man.  We  under¬ 
stand  the  government  says  he  is  crazy 
but  still  he  is  allowed  to  chase  around 
the  country  buying  farms,  borrowing 
what  money  he  can  and  swinging  a  big 
bluff  generally. 

This  is  a  general  description  of  The 


man  (Harry  Browing)  if  he  is  using 
that  name  now.  He  is  about  five  foot 
two,  sandy  hair,  fat,  red  face,  blue  eyes, 
impediment  in  speech,  quick  walk,  two 
warts  on  back  of  neck. 

He  disappeared  from  this  country 
a  week  or  two  ago  and  perhaps 
it  is  the  same  man.  If  it  is  I  would 
advise  farmers  not  to  spend  their  val¬ 
uable  time  on  him  at  this  busy  season. 
— A  Subscriber. 


Watch  Your  Local  Taxes! 

“It  seems  to  me  that  what  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  New  York  State  for  farm  relief 
should  be  of  help,  but  the  thing  that  looks 
bad  to  me  is  the  continual  salary  raising 
of  local  officials.  We  elected  our  town 
board  to  serve  at  $4.00  a  day  which  means 
about  two  hours  work.  All  the  candidates 
were  very  anxious  to  be  elected  but  a 
short  time  after  election  they  decided  they 
were  working  too  cheaply  so  they  raised 
their  pay  to  $7.00  a  day.  I  told  our  su¬ 
pervisor  what  I  thought  of  this  action 
and  he  said  they  could  not  afford  to  work 
at  the  old  price. 

“I  told  him  that  I  could  fill  the  town 
hall  with  farmers  at  $4.00  a  day  any  day 
he  wanted  me  to.” 

WE  have  frequently  pointed  out  that 
the  heaviest  tax  burden  with  farm* 
ers  is  a  local  one.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  connection  between  the  action  of 
this  town  board  in  raising  their  pay 
and  the  recent  New  York  State  farm 
relief  legislation.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
coincidence,  yet  we  wish  to  again  em¬ 
phasize  the  necessity  for  extreme  care 
on  the  part  of  our  readers  to  see  that 
the  entire  savings  made  by  the  state 
legislation  are  not  expended  by  your  lo¬ 
cal  officials  instead  of  being  passed  on 
to  you. 

We  believe  that  this  question  is  one 
which  should  be  considered  in  Grange 
meetings  and  other  meetings  and  that 
definite  action  should  be  taken  to  de¬ 
mand  that  local  officials  follow  the  good 
example  of  the  state  in  lowering  local 
taxes  rather  than  in  increasing  them 
at  this  time. 
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Checking  Up  on  the  Ignition 
System 

IT  is  essential  that  the  ignition  sys¬ 
tem  be  in  good  condition  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  maximum  comforts  of  motor¬ 
ing. 

Overhauling  the  ignition  is  a  simple 
job  that  consists  of  the  following: 

See  that  battery  connections  are 
tight,  and  not  corroded. 

Clean  and  adjust  distributor  points. 
Check  all  ignition  wires  to  see  that 
they  are  not  oil  soaked. 

Inspect  starter. 

Check  spark  plugs;  adjust  gap.  Re¬ 
place  plugs  if  old  ones  have  gone  10,000 
miles. 

Check  lights;  see  that  connections 
are  tight,  insuring  good  service.  Re¬ 
place  bulbs  if  they  are  dim. 


Bad  Habits  That  Cause 
Fuel  Waste 

THE  following  bad  driving  habits 
and  improper  care  of  the  car  are 
often  responsible  for  abnormal  con¬ 
sumption  of  gasoline: 

Letting  the  engine  run  at  high  speed 
while  idling  in  traffic.  Many  drivers 
have  this  bad  habit. 

Uneven  acceleration,  that  is,  step¬ 
ping  on  the  accelerator  unsteadily. 

Racing  the  engine  in  spurts  when 
waiting  for  the  traffic  “go”  signal. 

Driving  with  fouled  spark  plugs. 
This  waste'1  about  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  gasoline  used  for  every  plug  that  is 
out  of  commission. 

Dashing  up  to  a  stop  street  and  then 
jamming  on  the  brakes.  Also  this  is 
hard  on  a  car  and  is  a  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice. 

Dragging  brakes  waste  gasoline  and 
wear  out  brake  linings. 

Driving  too  long  in  first  and  in  sec¬ 
ond  gear  before  shifting  to  high. 

Careless  drivers  frequently  pay  no 
attention  to  simple  warnings  of  com¬ 
ing  trouble  in  their  car.  What  would 
usually  amount  to  a  minor  repair  if  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once  often  ir  permitted  to 
grow  into  a  large  one.  This  is  why  the 
periodical  car  inspection  and  overhaul¬ 
ing  is  necessary  to  keep  cars  in  the 
best  operating  condition. 


What  Our  Readers  Want  To 
Know  About  Lime 

( Continued  from  Page  3 ) 
thoroughly  it  can  be  mixed  with  the 
soil.  At  the  same  time,  it  costs  money 
to  grind  it  and  it  is  not  ordinarily  felt 
that  the  extra  value  is  worth  the  extra 
cost.  It  is  generally  recommended  that 
at  least  90%  should  pass  through  a 
screen  which  has  20  meshes  to  the  inch, 
and  10%  of  it  should  pass  through  a 
screen  which  has  100  meshes  to  the 
inch. 


„  l 

This  Special  Gasoline 
proves  best  for  farm  machinery 

r_|^RUCKS  and  tractors  that  used  to  be  hard  to  start, 

JL  now  start  with  one  turn  of  the  crank. 

Portable  engines,  too,  start  easier  with  Socony  Special 
Gasoline  in  the  tank. 

Socony  Special  is  a  real  high-test  gasoline.  Used  in  your 
farm  machinery  it  insures  quicker  starting,  greater  power 
and  economy  of  operation.  That’s  why  so  many  farmers  ir' 

New  York  and  New  England  now  use  no  other  gasoline. 

And  remember,  when' you  go  to  your  Socony  dealer,  ask 
for  Socony  Parabase  Motor  Oil.  It  is  made  only  from  paraffin 
base  crudes,  which  lubrication  experts  agree  is  the  finest 
base  from  which  a  motor  oil  can  be  made. 

Socony  products  in  your  farm  machinery  means  smoother 
running,  greater  power  and  longer  life  for  your  motors. 


«f  o.o  s  orr 

GASOLINE  •  SPECIAL  GASOLINE  •  PARABASE  MOTOR  OILS  •  990-A  MOTOR  OIL  FOR  FORDS 
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What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term,  PH  7 ,  as 
applied  to  soil  acidity? 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 


In  recent  years,  scientists  have 
adopted  a  new  method  for  expressing 
the  acidity  of  soil.  PH.  7  is  the  figure 
which  they  have  applied  to  a  neutral 
noil.  If  the  figure  is  lower  than  this, 
it  refers  to  an  acid  soil,  while  any  fig¬ 
ure  above  this,  refers  to  an  alkaline 
soil.  For  example,  a  soil  which  is 
classed  as  having  a  reaction  of  PH.  8, 
has  an  abundance  of  lime,  and  a  soil 
that  has  a  reaction  of  PH.  5,  is  ten 
times  as  acid  as  one  which  has  a  re¬ 
action  of  PH.  6.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  degree  of  acidity  in 
soils  can  be  accurately  determined  and 
stated. 

How  can  lime  be  applied  most  economically 
on  the  average  farm? 

There  are  a  number  of  very  good 
methods.  Recently  one  manufacturer 
of  manure  spreaders  has  put  out .  an 
attachment  which  can  be  used  for  ap¬ 
plying  lime.  Even  before  this  attach¬ 


ment  was  perfected,  many  farmers 
used  a  manure  spreader  by  putting  a 
layer  of  straw  on  the  bottom,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  lime  on  top  of  this.  Another 
method  that  works  well  is  an  end  gate 
distributor.  This  is  attached  to  the 
end  gate  of  a  wagon,  and  the  lime  is 
shoveled  into  the  distributor  as  the 
wagon  is  driven  across  the  field.  There 
is  another  method  of  application  that 
is  familiar  to  most  farmers,  which  is 
by  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  lime 
sower.  At  one  time  considerable  lime 
was  spread  with  a  shovel,  but  this  is 
costly,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  spread 
it  evenly. 

Is  it  not  better  to  grow  crops  that  will  grow 
on  acid  soil  than  to  attempt  to  add  lime  to  a 
very  acid  soil? 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  question.  For  example,  it  has  been 


pointed  out  that  on  many  pastures 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  benefited 
by  an  application  of  lime,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  more  lime  than  the  value  of  the 
land,  to  meet  the  lime  requirements.  In 
general,  it  has  been  shown  that  a  pros¬ 
perous  agriculture  has  almost  always 
been  found  on  limestone  soils,  and  al¬ 
most  never  on  soils  that  have  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  acid  reaction.  We  are  inclined 
to  feel  that  lime  can  profitably  be 
added  to  most  Eastern  farms.  If  lime 
cannot  be  added  profitably,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  farm  could  be  put  to  bet¬ 
ter  use  by  reforesting  it,  than  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  a  living  on  it  by 
farming. 

In  what  ways  does  lime  increase  production  ? 

Calcium  is  an  element  that  is  re¬ 
quired  for  plant  growth  and  is  required 
in  especially  large  quantities  by  manyj 


of  the  legumes,  particularly  alfalfa.  In 
fact,  alfalfa  is  usually  a  total  failure 
unless  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with 
lime.  Alfalfa  and  clover  help  soil  fe:  - 
tility  by  adding  to  the  nitrogen  content 
of  the  soil  as  nitrogen  is  taken  from 
the  air  by  bacteria  whicn  grow  in 
nodules  on  the  roots.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  other  benefits  from  lime.  In¬ 
directly,  lime  helps  the  soil  fertility  be¬ 
cause  crops  grow  better,  and  therefore 
add  to  the  humus  content  of  the  soil. 
The  application  of  lime  also  improves 
the  physical  condition  of  many  soils 
and  also  makes  the  soil  favorable  for 
the  development  of  bacteria  that  help 
to  make  plant  food  available  for  the 
use  of  crops. 

We  will  be  glad  to  answer  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  any  lime  problem  you 
may  have  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
above  questions. 
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isy,  Allegany  State  Park  Commis: 


— Courtesy ,  Allegany  State  Park  Commission 

Beauty  Spots  of  the  East — The  Lure  of  the  Road 
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Let’s  Recreate 

How  to  Get  Fun  Out  of  a  Camping  Trip 


Editor^  Note — More  farmers  every 
year  are  finding  time  to  slip  away  for 
at  least  a  few  days  for  a  little  camping 
trip.  Many,  however,  never  go  again  be¬ 
cause  they  come  bach  worn  out  from 
the  experience. 

Here  is  an  article  which  will  tell  you 
how  to  go  camping  and  enjoy  it  every 
minute  by  our  friend,  Earl  Flansburgh, 
who,  with  his  wife,  has  been  all  over 


By  EARL  A.  FLANSBURGH 


must  travel  hotel  de  luxe,  why  don’t 
read  further  for  these  suggestions 
are  for  those  who  have  some  adapta¬ 
bility  and  are  willing  to  pay  its  price. 
One  of  the  humiliating  features  of 
human  nature  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
magnify  little  things  that  irritate  us 


The  high  grade  cabin  camp  has  come  to  stay.  It  is  replacing  the  tawdry 
camp  ground.  This  particular  one  is  at  Oldtown,  California. 


America,  seldom  stopping  at  a  hotel. 
Mr.  Flansburgh  is  assistant  county 
agent  leader  of  New  York  State  and  is 
well  known  to  thousands  of  our  readers. 

IT  has  taken  years  of  experience  to 
bring  a  lot  of  people  to  the  belief 
that  older  folks,  like  youngsters,  are 
happier  and  m§re  efficient  when  there 
is  a  moderate  indulgence  in  recreation. 
You  know  and  I  know  many  people 
who  still  believe  that  nothing  is  worth 
while  that  is  not  drab  in  color.  And 
how  often  you  hear  someone  say  that 
they  will  go  here  or  there  when  they 
have  made  their  pile.  Waiting  for  a 
day  which  is  really  at  hand.  The  motor 
car  is  opening  up  a  whole  new  chapter 
in  opportunities  for  seeing  the  coun¬ 
try  at  a  cost  that  is  within  the  reach 
of  most  people,  provided  of  course  they 
study,  really  study,  how  it  can  be  done. 

Right  now  hundreds  and  thousands 
are  planning  on  how  they  may  spend 
a  few  days  camping  while  they  are 
away  from  the  routine  of  the  farm,  the 
shop,  the  kitchen,  or  the  store.  In 
talking  this  question  over  with  Mr. 
Eastman,  he  asked  some  questions 
which  are  on  his  mind  with  respect 
to  this  subject,  and  I  know  these  same 
questions  are  on  yours.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  I  am  passing  along  some  sugges¬ 
tions  is  that  we  have  just  completed 
a  17,000  mile  auto  trip  covering  a  va¬ 
riety  of  circumstances  and  seeing  a 
lot  of  people  who  have  been  camping. 
This  is  not  advice,  for  advice  is  poor 
stuff.  These  are  suggestions.  The 
main  difference  between  advice  and 
suggestions  is  that  the  former  tells 
you  how  or  what  to  do,  with  the  idea 
that  you  will  follow  it;  suggestions 
lay  experiences  before  you  with  a  take- 
it-or-leave-it  attitude.  What  follows  is 
strictly  in  the  latter  class. 

Your  “State  of  Mind”  Is 
Important 

Motor  camping,  as  the  term  is  used 
today  for  the  average  motorist,  has  a 
much  broader  meaning  than  formerly. 
It  may  mean  a  tent,  a  cabin  camp,  or 
both  with  frequent  use  of  the  tourist 
home.  Possibly  a  real  camper  would 
not  make  this  all  inclusive,  but  I  am 
talking  to  the  average  man  who  is 
not  a  real  camper,  but  .who  wishes  to 
see  some  of  the  country  and  has  but  a 
few  weeks  or  days  to  do  it  in  and  does 
not  care  to  spend  very  much  money 
in  doing  it.  He  will  probably  use  ail 
of  the  methods  I  have  enumerated. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  suc¬ 
cessful  camping  is  largely  a  matter  of 


with  little  gratefulness  for  the  things 
we  should  appreciate.  So  if  you  can 
retard  the  dislikes  and  accelerate  the 
likes,  the  battle  is  half  won.  Modern 
conveniences  are  very  desirable;  we 
wish  every  person  could  have  more  of 
them;  but  in  camping  an  ordinary  hand 
wash  basin  may  become  a  most  res¬ 
pected  institution,  and  a  few  kettles 
may  admirably  serve  the  needs  of  a 
party  who  at  home  require  a  cabinet 
full  of  cooking  utensils. 

The  two  most  important  things  in 


camp  life  are  good  food  and  a  clean 
bed.  It  is  possible  to  have  both. 

Just  a  don’t  or  two  on  food.  It 
has  been  my  observation  that  motor 
campers  load  up  their  car  upon  leav¬ 
ing  home  with  provisions  as  though 
they  expected  to  go  on  an  expedition 
to  the  interior  of  darkest  Africa.  I 
recall  the  first  trip  we  made,  we  took 
a  supply  of  canned  goods  along  and 
for  some  reason  we  carried  a  large 
number  of  cans  of  stringed  beans.  I 
juggled  these  cans  around  so  much 
that  I  wore  out  the  labels.  I  became 
so  disgusted  that  I  am  unable  to  this 
day  to  look  a  can  in  the  face  without 
a  feeling  of  aversion. 

Fresh  food  is  always  best.  Canned 
goods  may  be  needed  at  times,  but  a 
supply  is  easily  available.  Why  clut¬ 
ter  up  the  car  by  carrying  a  lot  along. 
So  many  people  are  patronizing  chain 
stores  these  days  that  they  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  certain  brand  of  goods. 
In  all  probability  your  chain  store  will 
be  along  a  route  you  are  traveling.  If 
,you  are  using  advertised  brands,  they 
too  are  easily  available.  I  recall  pull¬ 
ing  over  a  very  desolate  prairie  coun¬ 
try  of  central  Texas  last  February  and 
remarked  what  a  place  for  a  human 
being  to  live.  A  short  distance  ahead 
we  came  into  a  forlorn  looking  village 
and  on  “Main  Street”  I  saw  a  familiar 
chain  store.  “Whoa,”  I  shouted,  “We 
are  in  civilization  after  all.”  The 
farm  markets  and  the  home  baked 
goods  are  everywhere  available.  Don’t 
pass  them  up.  They  are  the  best. 

Some  Suggestions  About  Food 

Another  don’t.  Go  easy  on  food  that 
you  are  unaccustomed  to.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  would  be  to  use  the  same  type 
of  food  you  have  at  home,  only  less 
of  it  because  when  touring  you  are 
less  active  than  at  home.  If  at  home 
you  are  accustomed  to  eating  quanti¬ 
ties  of  hot  dogs,  from  the  roadside 


stands,  that  are  decorated  with  mus¬ 
tard  from  a  community  mustard  pot, 
with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  road  dust, 
and  then  washed  down  with  sweetened 
water  slightly  flavored,  why  of  course 
do  it  on  a  camping  trip.  This  is  no 
disparagement  of  clean  roadside  stands 
which  serve  a  mighty  useful  purpose, 
nor  of  hot  dogs  well  cooked  under  sani¬ 
tary  conditions.  But  can’t  you  hear 
John  saying,  “I  like  my  potatoes  for 
dinner.”  If  so,  give  them  to  him.  The 
modern  camp  gasoline  stove  will  cook 
practically  everything  that  you  can 
cook  at  home,  from  popovers  to  roast 
beef,  to  say  nothing  of  the  food  that 
is  usually  cooked  on  the  top  of  the 
stove. 

Little  Space  Needed  for  Utensils 

And  then  some  one  says  I  don’t  like 
to  camp  because  I  don’t  like  to  eat 
off  tin  dishes.  Most  people  don’t  like 
to  either,  if  they  told  the  truth.  There 
are  a  great  many  martyrs  who  eat 
from  such  dishes  simply  to  be  rustic 
Many  think  they  can  not  safely  carry 
China  dishes  so  must  resort  to  tin.  This 
is  unnecessary.  The  modern  car  is  real¬ 
ly  a  home  on  wheels.  You  can  do 
about  as  you  would  at  home.  On  our 
trip  we  encountered  all  kinds  of  roads 
and  broke  but  one  dish  and  that  was 
in  the  usual  domestic  fashion  of  drop¬ 
ping  when  it  was  being  wiped.  In 
addition  to  the  undesirability  of  using 
tin  is  that  many  an  unwary  mouth 
has  been  burned.  Of  course  the  trip 
was  spoiled  then  and  there.  If  you 
do  not  care  to  use  the  china  dishes 
which  you  have  at  home,  the  five  and 
ten  cent  store  offers  an  unusual  supply. 

We  found  that  the  modern  gasoline 
stove,  a  nesting  cooking  utensil  set, 
and  a  refrigerator  basket  which  will 
not  only  hold  food  but  dishes  and 
knives  and  forks  as  well,  gave  us  about 
all  we  needed.  The  nesting  sets  are 
made  in  sizes  to  serve  two  to  six-per¬ 
son  parties.  The  three  dollar  set  which 
we  have  serves  four  people  admirably. 

( Continued  on  Page  6) 
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A  Man  and  His  Wife 


THIS  is  the  story  of  an  uncon¬ 
scious  criminal,  a  severe  name  to 
apply  to  a  man  who  never  knowingly 
harmed  a  living  thing. 

He  walks  into  this  story  because  I 
have  known  him  for  twenty  odd 
years.  He  is  a  farmer  and  came  from 
a  race  of  farmers.  He  had  health  and 
ambition,  and,  after  the  way  of  his 
kind,  bought  a  farm,  mortgaged  it 
and  then  married.  It  was  a  love 
match — a  farmer  boy  wedded  a  farm¬ 
er  girl,  and  so  they  assembled  their 
hopes  and  their  property  and  started 
along  the  long  road  that  leads  to 
somewhere. 

She  was  small  in  stature,  active,  a 
peaches-and-cream  kind  of  a  girl, 
who  was  willing  to  do  anything,  no 
matter  how  great  the  hardship,  m 
order  to  get  along.  She  worked.  I’ll 
never  be  able  to  find  words  to  tell 
you  how  that  woman  toiled.  She  took 
care  of  the  house  and  kept  it  spotless. 
She  did  the  washing.  She  mended  the 
clothing.  She  hoed  in  the  garden.  She 
helped  milk  twenty-six  cows.  Often, 
when  help  was  hard  to  get  and  even 
harder  to  pay,  she  helped  her  hus¬ 
band  in  the  fields. 

I  have  seen  her,  fork  in  hand,  bed¬ 
ding  down  cattle,  scampering  like  a 
squirrel  up  the  ladder  that  led  to 
the  hayloft,  carrying  swill  to  the 
hogs  and  pulling  weeds,  when  every 
effort  must  have  meant  an  aching 
back.  You  see,  she  was  what  they 
call  a  “willing  hand.” 


SHE  lost  her  pretty  looks  and  her 
active  ways.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise?  Children  came  and  so  the 
duties  multiplied.  She  tended  them 
and  mended  them;  she  nursed  them 
through  measles  and  quinsy  and 


By  A.  M.  Hopkins,  Cincinnati  Post 

croup,  and  all  the  multitude  of  child 
ills. 

She  was  their  comrade  and  friend, 
and  everything  that  a  mother  should 
be,  and  from  sun-up  until  the  hour 
when  she  heard  her  little  brood  say 
their  prayers  and  tucked  them  away 
for  the  night,  she  never  rested  a 
minute. 

“She  is  as  strong  as  an  ox,”  the 
husband  boasted  to  me.  “She  a  won¬ 
der.” 

He  didn’t  know,  and  I  doubt  if  she 
did,  that  all  the  votes  for  women  and 
all  the  women’s  rights  in  the  world 
cannot  make  of  woman  physically 
anything  other  than  the  weaker  end 
of  the  marriage  partnership.  The 
sick  horse  in  the  barn  received  more 
consideration  than  did  the  girl  who 
once  reminded  me  of  sweet  peas  and 
apple  blossoms.  She  didn’t  dare  to 
be  sick.  She  hadn’t  the  time. 

Of  course,  magazines  and  books, 
music,  trips,  a  permanent  wave  and 
a  visit  to  the  beauty  shop  were  as 
foreign  to  her  as  is  the  Malay  Archi¬ 
pelago.  You  can’t  take  care  of 
twenty-six  cows  and  play  with  ro¬ 
mance,  nor  can  you  load  hay  and 
husk  corn  and  maintain  an  interest' 
in  personal  appearance.  It  can’t  be 
done. 

At  forty — and  the  birthday  came 
last  summer — the  wife  was  an  old 
woman,  and  he  was  strong,  big  of 
voice,  and  body,  tanned,  and  mighty 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  mortgage 
had  been  lifted,  his  stock  improved, 
the  house  painted  and  the  boys  on 
the  way  to  manhood. 
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ND  then  the  wife  broke  down.  She 
..had  reached  the  end  of  the  road, 
and  it  was  left  to  a  friend,  a  physi¬ 
cian,  to  tell  her  husband  what  had 


happened  and  why  it  had  happened. 

He  sat  in  the  cow  barn  and  cried 
like  a  baby.  “I’ve  always  loved  her,” 
he  said.  “I  haven’t  been  away  from 
her  a  night  in  twenty  years.  She’s 
the  very  soul  in  my  body.  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  live  if  she  should  go,  not 
even  for  the  children.  My  God !  It 
never  occur ed  to  me  that  she  was 
doing  much.  She  has  carried  all  of 
her  load  and  a  good  half  of  mine.” 

And  so  the  farm  was  leased  and 
there  was  an  auction  of  stock  and 
household  goods — and  a  pitiful  affair 
it  was,  too — and  now,  a  week  later 
the  family  is  at  the  station,  armed 
with  tickets  that  will  take  them  to  a 
far  place  where  there  are  relatives. 
He,  in  his  Sunday  suit,  looked  un¬ 
comfortable  and  worried;  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  wildly  enthusiastic,  and 
the  only  one  in  the  party  whom  I 
could  see  was  the  wife.  She  is  the 
ghost  of  a  woman.  She  has  lost  her 
voice,  and  when  she  speaks  it  is  a 
croak.  Her  hands  move  nervously, 
constantly.  “I  know  I’ll  be  all  right,” 
she  said  to  me.  “I  have  trouble  get¬ 
ting  my  breath,  but  don’t  say  any¬ 
thing  for  I  wouldn’t  have  him  worry; 
he’s  so  good  to  me.” 

That  is  the  story  to  date.  Why  do 
I  write  it?  Why  does  a  newspaper 
print  it?  Because,  when  seed  is 
blown  by  the  winds,  who  can  say 
where  and  when  it  will  find  fertile 
soil? 

Possible  some  two-fisted  man  will 
read  it.  Out  in  the  kitchen  his  wife 
is  doing  the  dishes  prior  to  attack¬ 
ing  the  basket  full  of  stockings  to  be 
darned  and  things  to  be  mended. 
Possibly  he  will  lay  down  his  pipe 
and  think — think — and  then  say: 
“May  the  good  Lord  forgive  me  for 
I  have  read  my  own  story.” 
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state  of  mind.  If  you  feel  that  you 
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We  Learn  More  About  Furniture 

Both  Old  and  New  Types  Require  Knowledge  of  Handling 


ATTRACTIVE  and  suitable  furniture  is  a 
pleasure  to  behold  as  well  as  to  use.  The 
prime  requisite  of  furniture  is  that  it  be 
useful.  It  should  be  sturdy  enough  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  mission  without  causing  a  feeling  of  ap¬ 
prehension  that  it  might  give  way.  It  is' quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  furniture  strong  enough  and  still 
have  beautiful  lines.  The  sturdy,  simple  chairs 
made  in  early  America  are  still  attractive  and 
useful.  Made  of  hickory  or  other  tough  wood  and 
with  seat  made  of  rushes,  corn  shucks  or  splints, 
these  chairs  were  intended  to  stand  up  under 
years  of  wear.  No  gimcracks  or  fussy  trimmings 
were  stuck  on  to  mar  their  lines  and  consequent¬ 
ly  we  turn  to  them  as  an  example  of  what  is  hon¬ 
est  and  beautiful  in  its  own  simple  way.  Con¬ 
sequently,  those  same  chairs  are  in  just  as  good 
“style”  right  now  as  when  they 
were  first  made. 

Since  those  days  America  has 
had  many  fads  for  furniture, 
some  good  and  some  very,  very 
bad,  artistically  speaking.  In 
practically  every  generation  some 
furniture  idea  was  advanced  and 
from  it  came  a  few  lovely  pieces 
and  'a  great  many  poor  pieces. 

The  tendency  has  always  been 
to  go  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  From  the  very  simple  the 
pendulum  swung  to  the  ornate, 
shown  in '  the  much  be-carved 
walnut  and  be-stuffed  furniture 
of,  say,  50  or  75  years  ago. 

From  the  highly  ornate  the 
pendulum  swung  to  the  mission 
type  of  furniture  which  had  its 


vogue  15  or  20  years  ago.  It  was  a  distinct  re¬ 
action  from  what  had  just  gone  before  it,  but  it 
was  too  heavy  and  unwieldly  and  people  tired  of 
its  straight,  square  lines.  From  it  was  evolved  a 
type  of  furniture  simple  in  style,  comfortable  to 
use,  easy  to  handle  and  yet  with  enough  curving 
lines  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  beauty. 

Then  the  vogue  for  overstuffed  furniture  de¬ 
scended  upon  us  and  some  of  our  living  rooms 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  even  though  it  be 
fashionable,  not  all  of  it  is  good.  Some  of  it  is 
far  too  bulky  for  medium  or  small  rooms.  In  a 
warm  climate  the  wool  covered  thickly  padded 
chairs  are  comfortable  to  use  only  a  few  months 
during  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  when  care¬ 
fully  selected,  they  may  add  a  note  of  richness 
and  beauty  to  an  otherwise  plain-looking  room. 


And  if  the  climate  is  as  one  resident  of  Northern 
New  York  described  his  home  county  “Nine 
months  of  winter  and  three  months  of  d —  late 
fall”,  the  coziness  of  a  stuffed  chair  is  welcome. 

Beauty  of  the  Early  American 

The  opening  of  the  American  Wing  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  also  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  real  beauties  of  much  of  our  old 
American  furniture.  Although  antique  dealers 
have  made  most  people  aware  of  the  value  of 
their  old  furniture,  if  they  happen  to  have  any, 
there  are  still  many  home-makers  who  wish  to 
keep  their  pieces  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Most  of  these  old  pieces  need  “doing 
over”  if  their  fine  points  are  to  be  brought 
out.  Sometimes  a  chair  or  a  table  could  be  made 
the  pride  of  the  household  by 
being  refinished.  Then  too  in  al¬ 
most  every  household,  especially 
of  several  years’  standing,  there 
seems  to  be  a  collection  of  odd 
chairs,  tables,  desks,  or  miscel¬ 
laneous  furniture  that  just  won’t 
go  with  anything.  Consequently', 
the  odd  piece  unless  “tied”  to  the 
rest  of  the  furnishings  by  some 
means  sticks  out  like  a  sqre 
thumb  and  offends  because  it 
does  not  give  a  feeling  of  beauty 
or  of  comfort.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  all  the  pieces  “matched” 
in  a  room :  in  fact  the  cleverest 
decorators  avoid  having  too 
much  of  a  sameness.  We  see 
more  and  more  of  what  is  called 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 


Furniture  on  exhibition  in  the  American  Wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
reminds  us  of  the  simple  styles  of  our  early  pioneers.  The  table  was  literally  a 
“board”  or  two.  The  chests  of  drawers  had  to  take  the  place  of  the  luxurious  clothes- 
closets  or  built-in  cupboards  of  today. 


What  is  Done  With  the  Mentally  Ill 

Readers  Have  Asked  for  Some  General  Information  About  Handling  Insane  Cases 


READERS  have  written  asking  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how  people  are  put  into  in¬ 
sane  hospitals,  how  long  they  are  kept 
there  and  how  they  are  discharged.  No 
doubt  all  the  states  have  laws  more  or  less  similar 
regulating  the  method  of  handling  people  who 
are  mentally  sick,  but  it  happens  that  the  answers 
to  questions  listed  here  were  given  by  the  New 
York  State  department  of  Mental  Hygiene  for 
patients  in  New  York  State. 

Although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  our  readers 
can  keep  in  good  mental  health,  many  families 
at  some  period  of  their  history  need  all  the  in¬ 
formation  they  can  get  as  to  how  to  care  for  one 
of  their  number  suffering  from  nervous  or 
mental  disorders.  Many  times  the  right  treatment 
would  effect  a  cure  whereas  neglect  would  only 
lead  to,  a  more  permanent  form  of  the 
disease.  Fortunately,  clinics  are  held 
at  all  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
in  New  York  at  least.  Here  anyone 
can  come  for  examination  or  interview 
or  can  bring  a  relative  or  friend  for 
that  purpose.  Certain  days  are  set 
apart  for  such  clinics  and  doctors  and 
nurses  are  there  especially  for  exam¬ 
ining  purposes. 

Certain  types  of  people  may  not  be 
admitted  to  a  state  hospital.  These  are 
clearly  listed  in  the  regulations,  (a) 
idiots,  (b)  other  feebleminded  persons 
not  insane,  (c)  inebriates  not  insane, 

(d)  drug  addicts  not  insane,  (e)  epi¬ 
leptics  not  insane.  There  are  two  gen¬ 
eral  classifications  of  insane,  the  crim¬ 
inal  and  civil  insane.  The  criminal  in¬ 
sane  are  sent  to  Matteawan  and  Dan- 
nemora  State  Hospitals  while  civil 
cases  may  be  sent  to  the  other  state 


or  licensed  private  institutions.  The  state  hospi¬ 
tals  for  the  civil  insane  are  at  Binghamton, 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Central  Islip,  Kings  Park, 
Middletown,  Utica,  Poughkeepsie,  Gowanda, 
New  York  City,  Ogdensburg  and  Willard. 

Before  a  person  is  committed  to  one  of  these 
hospitals  he  must  be  examined  by  two  qualified 
examiners  registered  with  the  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene. 

Upon  what  basis  are  people  committed  to  State  Hospitals 
for  the  insane? 

The  requirements  are:  (a)  Petition  of  relative  or 
friend  or  certain  public  officials;  (b)  Certificate  of 
lunacy  made  by  two  physicians  who  are  qualified 
examiners;  (c)  Order  of  commitment  signed  by  the 
Court. 


Must  be  personally  and  jointly  examined  by  two 
physicians  who  are  qualified  examiners. 

Does  the  doctor  receive  a  fee  for  his  services  in  committing 
the  patient?  Would  it  make  any  difference  financially  if  he 
failed  to  commit  a  person  after  examination? 

Physicians  are  entitled  to  a  fee  in  either  case  the 
same  as  for  any  other  professional  service. 

Is  jury  action  necessary  in  order  to  commit  a  patient? 

No.  There  is  no  provision  for  a  jury  commitment 
in  New  York  State.  There  is  this  provision  for  re¬ 
hearing:  “If  the  person  ordered  to  be  committed  or 
any  relative  or  friend  in  his  behalf  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  final  order  of  a  judge  or  justice  committing 
him,  he  may,  within  30  days  after  the  making  of 
such  order,  obtain  a  rehearing  and  review  of  the 
proceedings  already  had  from  the  order  of  commit¬ 
ment  upon  petition  to  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
other  than  the  justice  making  the  order  of  commit¬ 
ment,  who  shall  cause  a  jury  to  be  summoned  and 
shall  try  the  question  of  the  insanity  of  the  person 
so  committed.'  Proceedings  under  an  or¬ 
der  of  commitment,  however,  are  not 
stayed,  pending  an  appeal  except  when 
specially  ordered  by  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court.” 

Who  determines  how  long  the  patient  shall 
stay  in  any  of  these  institutions? 

The  superintendent  or  physician  m 
charge,  subject  to  order  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  or  Judge  of  Court  of  Record. 

What  is  the  legal  status  of  a  person  on  parole 
from  an  asylum?  Discharged  from  an  asylum? 

No  change  in  legal  status  whether  in 
or  out  of  institution  unless  a  committee 
of  person  or  estate  or  both  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  court.  In  other  words  a 
patient  loses  no  civil  rights  by  reason  of 
commitment  to  an  institution  for  the 
insane. 

Does  the  institution  profit  financially  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  patient’s  name  on  its  list? 

No.  The  parole  period  is  limited  to 
one  year  unless  the  commissioner  by 
special  request  in  each  individual 
case  grants  an  extension.  In  State 
( Continued  on  Page  11) 


Must  they  appear  before  any  certain  physician  or  will  the 
recommendation  of  any  physician  suffice? 


The  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  farm  showing  patients  assisting  in 
taking  care  of  the  rutabaga  crop .  Such  activities  are  considered  to  be  of 
help  to  a  patient  in  regaining  his  normal  balance.  The  women  patients  often 
help  with  serving  meals  or  other  light  duties  not  too  great  for  their  strength. 
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Too  Wet  Or  Too  Dry,  Thus  Goes  the 
Farmer’s  Job 

PERHAPS  you  might  be  interested  in  the  ob¬ 
servations  on  crop  conditions  gained  from  a 
trip  during  the  middle  of  June  across  several 
New  York  counties. 

Of  course,  no  one  needs  to  be  told  that  it  is 
very  dry.  It  always  seems  to  get  dry  very  rapidly 
after  heavy  rains,  and  that  was  the  case  this 
spring.  Farmers  are  complaining  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  plow,  and  many  crops  are  having  their 
growth  seriously  checked.  We  have  never  seen 
clover  looking  any  better  than  it  does  this  spring. 
Pastures  also  are  doing  fairly  well,  although  if 
we  do  not  get  rain  soon,  the  good  feed  will  not 
last  long.  Old  meadows  did  not  come  through 
the  winter  well.  Possibly  they  will  show  up  bet¬ 
ter  by  haying  time. 

Spring  grains  are  not  looking  well,  either,  and 
there  is  a  comparatively  small  acreage  of  oats 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  would  not  allow 
farmers  to  get  them  into  the  ground.  For  the 
same  reason,  most  crops  are  from  one  to  three 
weeks  late.  Corn  is  just  nicely  showing  the  rows 
on  most  farms.  However,  we  never  worry  much 
about  corn  because  if  there  is  a  good  stand,  it 
can  make  all  of  the  growth  needed  during  July 
and  August. 

Another  thing  that  impressed  us  is  the  larger 
number  of  calves  and  young  stock  in  the  pas¬ 
tures.  Of  course,  we  did  not  travel  far  enough 
this  time  to  make  too  general  an  observation,  but 
it  does  seem  as  if  nearly  every  farm  now  has  sev¬ 
eral  more  head  of  young  stock  coming  on  than 
it  has  had  before  in  years.  This  checks  with  the 
recent  dairy  survey  taken  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  which  would  indicate  a  very  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  calves. 

If  this  is  true,  we  will  soon  not  be  worrying 
about  milk  shortages,  but  rather  about  how  we 
are  going  to  sell  all  of  the  milk  we  have  on  hand. 


Good  Farm  Conditions  in  the  East 

IN  spite  of  early  rains  and  other  minor  worries, 
farmers  of  the  East  are  feeling  more  optimistic 
than  they  have  before  in  several  years.  There 
is  good  reason.  The  chief  farm  enterprises  here 
are  dairying,  poultry,  fruit  growing,  and  truck 
gardening,  and  these  are  the  ones  that  have  been 


doing  better  than  any  other  kind  of  farming  in 
recent  years. 

Dairy  products  account  for  some  $2,000,000,- 
000  a  year,  or  roughly  one-fifth  of  our  total  na¬ 
tional  farm  income,  and  dairying  has  been  grow¬ 
ing  steadily  better  each  .year.  In  fact,  dairy  and 
poultry  products  were  responsible  for  the  major 
part  of  the  gain  in  the  total  farm  income  in  1928. 

New  York  is  first  in  the  amount  of  whole  milk 
sold;  first  in  the  income  from  dairy  cows;  third 
in  the  number  of  dairy  cattle ;  second  in  the  value 
of  dairy  cows ;  and  second  in  the  number  and 
value  of  purebred  livestock.  More  than  two-fifths 
of  the  income  of  New  York  farmers  is  from 
fluid  milk.  Several  other  eastern  states  are  lead¬ 
ers  in  profitable  farm  enterprises. 

The  recent  declines  in  the  price  of  western 
grain  have  caused  a  big  drop  in  the  price  of  dairy 
feeds,  averaging  in  recent  months  a  saving  of 
seven  or  eight  dollars  a  ton.  New  York  dairymen 
buy  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  tons  annually. 
Figure  the  saving  for  yourselves. 

Of  course,  it  is  foolish  to  be  too  optimistic. 
We  have  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  there  is 
danger  ahead.  Good  prices  are  always  apt  to  be 
followed  by  low  ones.  There  are  more  heifer 
calves  being  raised  than  before  in  years,  and 
there  are  some  other  indications  that  we  may 
have  a  greater  surplus,  making  milk  prices  lower 
in  a  year  or  two  so  it  is  a  good  time  for  the  wise 
man  to  watch  his  step. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  believe  it  helps  oc¬ 
casionally  to  count  our  blessings  and  certainly 
living  and  farming  in  the  old  East  have  a  good 
many  advantages.  This  is  especially  true*  now 
when  such  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  other 
sections  are  pessimistic  almost  to  the  point  of 
despair  because  of  the  low  prices  that  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  grain  and  for  many  other  of  their 
products. 


The  Lure  of  the  Road  (See  Cover) 

ON  our  cover  page  this  time  we  are  giving 
you  another  picture  in  our  series,  “Beauty 
Spots  of  the  East.” 

This  time  it  is  a  bridge  and  winding  highway 
in  Cattaraugus  County,  furnished  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Allegany  State  Park  Commission. 

What  is  more  alluring  than  an  old  road 
stretching  on  and  on  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  valleys  of  our  eastern  farm  country?  Turn 
to  the  picture  and  see  if  it  does  not  make  you 
want  to  forget  the  troubles  of  the  workaday 
world  and  go  “distant  countries  for  to  see.” 


Farm  Relief  Bill  Now  a  Law 


THE  bill  known  as  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  has  been  passed  by  Congress,  signed  by 
President  Hoover,  and  therefore  is  a  law. 
Since  its  passage,  Congress  has  also  voted  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $151,500,000  to  the  farm  aid  fund 
to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
created  under  the  new  farm  relief  bill.  Therefore, 
“farm  relief”  is  an  assured  fact. 

As  we  have  explained  before  in  A. A.,  the  bill 
provides  among  other  things  for  a  farm  board 
consisting  of  eight  members  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  members  of  the  board  are  to  be 
paid  $12,000  a  year.  The  Federal  Farm  Board 
will  have  the  power  to  make  loans  under  certain 
restrictions  to  certain  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  improvement  in  the  marketing  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  especially  to  prevent  fluctuations  of  prices 
downward.  The  bill  provides  for  close  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  exist¬ 
ing  cooperative  marketing  organizations.  The 
cooperative  associations  are  invited  to  form  com¬ 
modity  advisory  committees.  For  example,  there 
may  be  an  advisory  committee  of  representatives 
of  cooperatives  selling  cotton,  another  for  milk 
cooperatives,  another  for  fruit  organizations,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  for  loaning  money, 
the  board  has  many  other  powers  and  duties.  It 


is  directed  to  promote  education  concerning  the 
principles  and  practices  of  cooperative  market- 
ing ;  to  encourage  the  development  of  organiza¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  marketing  associations ;  to 
keep  advised  on  crop  conditions ;  and  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  report  on  the  best  uses  of  land  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of  un¬ 
profitable  land  under  cultivation,  and  methods 
for  developing  by-products  and  new  uses  for 
agricultural  products.  The  loans  from  the  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  may  be  made  by  the  board  to  any  co¬ 
operative  farm  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
effective  merchandising,  to  buy,  build  or  lease 
storage  facilities,  to  form  clearing  house  associa 
tions,  or  to  extend  the  membership  of  the  co¬ 
operative  associations  by  giving  information  to 
producers. 

As  our  readers  know,  we  have  not  been  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  this  farm  relief  bill.  Now  that 
it  is  passed,  however,  we  believe  that  it  should 
be  given  support  and  have  a  fair  trial. 

We  believe  that  cooperative  associations  must 
be  careful  to  see  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  this  new  farm  relief  act  is  not  placed 
on  them.  There  is  danger  that  it  may  injure  in¬ 
stead  of  helping  the  whole  cooperative  movement. 
We  believe  also  that,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
eastern  farmers  must  watch  carefully  to  see  that 
their  interests  are  protected,  or  they  will  be  over¬ 
shadowed  by  other  sections.  What  is  good  for 
the  West  very  likely  may  not  be  good  for  us, 
but  there  may  be  certain  fundamental  principles 
that  can  be  worked  out  by  the  new  Federal  Farm 
Board  that  will  advance  the  interests  of  all 
American  farmers.  We  certainly  hope  so. 


What  the  World  Requires  of  Us 


dent  Livingston  Farrand  gave  an  address  on 
“The  Discriminating  Mind.”  He  said  that  na¬ 
tional  and  international  situations  as  well  as  mod¬ 
ern  developments  in  science  and  industry  are  de¬ 
manding  of  people  a  high  and  trained  capacity. 
To  be  successful  under  these  conditions  one  must 
learn  “to  inquire  with  zest,  to  weigh  with  care, 
to  judge  with  soundness  and  to  act  with  vigor.” 

Dr.  Farrand  further  said  that  America’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  solve  some  of  her  great  problems  came 
not  as  a  failure  of  ideals  but  as  a  failure  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  action. 

Excited  discussion  of  such  far-reaching  sub¬ 
jects  as  our  economic  situation  only  stir-up 
trouble  unless  one  has  informed  himself  upon  the 
facts  on  both  sides.  Narrow  religious  prejudices 
and  suspicion  of  all  peoples  in  their  relations  with 
other  nations,  make  it  all  the  more  necessary  to 
judge  with  accuracy  events  which  are  entirely 
new  in  our  experience.  It  has  been  written  of 
the  late  Marshal  Foch  that  the  reason  he  was 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest  generals  was  that  he 
possessed  the  ideal  combination  of  being  able  to 
see  clearly  the  heart  of  a  situation  and  then 
to  issue  orders  to  meet  it.To  see,  to  decide,  to 
act — these  three  are  the  qualities  of  great  men 
and  women  everywhere.— G.  W.  H. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Chestnut 

THE  little  girl  who  had  been  told  to  write  abput 
)oys  and  girls  turned  in  the  following: 

“Boys  are  men  that  have  not  got  as  big  as 
their  papas,  and  girls  are  women  that  will  be 
ladies  by  and  by.  Man  was  made  before  woman. 
When  God  looked  at  Adam  He  said  to  Himself : 
“Well,  I  think  I  can  do  better  if  I  try  again.” 
And  He  made  Eve.  God  liked  Eve  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  Adam  that  there  have  been  more  women 
than  men. 

“Boys  are  a  trouble.  They  wear  out  everything 
but  soap.  If  I  had  my  way,  half  the  world  would 
be  girls  and  the  rest  dolls.  My  papa  is  so  nice 
that  I  think  he  must  have  been  a  little  girl  when 
he  was  a  little  boy.” 
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Where  Would  You  Live  ? 

Aunt  Janet’s  Contest  Brings  Letters  from  Hosts  of  Readers 


IT  is  certain  that  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  are  convinced  that  their  own 
home  farm  or  town  is  the  very  best 
place  in  the  world  for  them  to  live. 
And  it  is  not  because  they  have  never 
lived  elsewhere.  As  you  will  see  in  some 
of  the  letters  below,  the  writers  have 
travelled  much  or  lived  elsewhere,  yet 
have  finally  found  their  land  o’  dreams 
which  suits  them  best. 

We  wish  you  could  read  every  one 
of  the  splendid  letters  which  came  in 
response  to  the  contest,  they  are  so 
full  of  fine  spirit  and  understanding. 
But  we  shall  have  to  be  content  with 
the  prize  letters  and  as  many  other 
representative  ones  as  we  can  find 
space  to  print. — Aunt  Janet. 

#  ^  $ 

From  City  To  Country 

First  Prize  Letter 

BREEZES  laden  with  scent  of  lilac 
and  newly  turned  earth,  glad  voices 
of  little  children  at  play,  soft  tinkle  of 
the  cow-bell  heralding  the  herd’s  home 
coming,  soft  murmur  of  the  creek,  joy¬ 
ous  trills  of  many  birds,  soft  hum  of 
insect  life — all  drift  to  me  through  the 
wide  open  western  windows  as  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  casts  purple 
and  golden  shadows  over  the  densely 
wooded  hill-side. 

And  my  mind  harks  back  to  other 
even-tides,  many  years  ago,  but  still 
poignant  in  my  store-house  of  memor¬ 
ies.  Well  can  I  remember  sitting  on  the 
house  steps  faciiig  a  wee  strip  of  yard, 
earth  baked  hard  and  dry;  that,  and 
hot  brick  pavements  were  my  play¬ 
ground,  shared  with  many  other  poor 
little  city  youngsters.  Rows  and  rows 
of  houses,  all  the  same.  No  particularly 
distinguishing  mark  that  it  was  home — 
only  a  number  in  a  row.  Clang  of  street 
car  bells,  shrill  of  locomotive  and  fac¬ 
tory  sirens,  sounds  of  babies  every¬ 
where  crying  in  the  stifling  heat.  When 
I  was  ten  I  ran  away  one  hot  August 
afternoon  over  what  seemed  to  me  end¬ 
less  miles  of  scorching  hot  pavements, 
in  search  of  a  Paradise  I  had  found 
once  before,  a  tiny  square  of  green 
grass  and  a  few  trees.  My  arms  were 
breaking  with  the  weight  of  the  baby 
sister  I  carried,  and  just  as  I  reached 
my  goal  a  burly,  six-foot  guardian  of 
the  peace  bellowed.  “Hey,  you  kid,  get 
off  the  grass.”  As  my  terrified  eyes 
travelled  down  the  giant’s  length  of 
blue  uniform,  brass  buttons,  club,  im¬ 
mense  brogues,  my  aching  arms  and 
trembling  knees  gave  out  completely 
and  I  sank  to  the  ground,  the  baby 
sprawling  at  my  feet  clutching  glee¬ 
fully  at  the  grass.  A  heart  somewhere 
within  the  blue  uniform  softened  and 
the  giant  mumbled  “Sure  kid,  sit  down 
and  rest  yez  a  minute.” 

So  for  the  entire  afternoon  I  revelled 
in  that  tiny  plot  of  green.  At  evening, 
reaching  home  with  a  now  hungry  and 
screaming  baby  I  was  soundly  thrash¬ 
ed.  I  still  remember  howling  rebellious- 
ly  that  when  I  was  big  I  was  going  to 
live  in  the  country  forever.  I  did. 

From  experience  I  know  there  is  no 
better  place  to  live  than  in  the  country. 
It  has  more  advantages  to  the  hour 
than  city  living  or  living  anywhere  else 
could  have  in  a  week,  nay,  a  year.  I 
would  not  exchange  for  anything'  else 
on  earth  that  country  which  I  chose 
and  which  has  spelled  such  great  con¬ 
tent  to  my  heart. 

My  home  nestles  in  a  valley,  wooded 
hillsides  rising  sentinel-like  about  me, 
low  flying  ridges,  valleys  between  and 
higher  summits  beyond.  Here  and  there 
fertile  fields  and  growing  crops.  In  the 
far  distance  a  rising  haze  of  bluish 
smoke  shows  where  the  railroad  winds 
its  way;  near,  but  not  too  near.  In  the 
nearer  distance  a  red  tiled  roof  gleam¬ 
ing  among  the  green.  Neighbors.  I  feel 
that  I  hold  my  little  domain  and  all 
that  is  dear  in  the  palm  of  my  hand. 
Much  the  same  that  I  feel  that  God 
holds  all  he  has  created, — “Thy  will  be 
done.”  Weather  and  climate  we  must 
take  wherever  we  are,  as  our  Creator 
planned  it.  Our  neighbors  are  our  own 


,to  make  or  mar.  We  sometimes  forget 
that  we  are  all  God’s  children.  “Dc 
unto  others  as  ye  would  be  done  unto.” 

And  what  a  wealth  of  knowledge  lies 
'at  the  door  of  every  country  child.  The 
wonder  of  new  life  every  day.  My 
seven-year-old  son  aptly  expressed 
Nature’s  teachings  when  he  remarked; 
to  me,  as  I  found  him  placing  kernels 
of  corn  in  the  crotch  of  an  apple  tree 
for  Mother  and  Father  Squirrel,  “We 
must  always  be  good  to  all  Mother« 
Things.”  Lo  and  behold!  There  was  a 
family  of  five  darling  little  squirrel^ 
scampering  around. — Mrs.  E.  M.  Y., 
New  York,. 

*  *  * 

The  Home  of  My  Choice 

Second  Prize  Letter 

BACK  on  the  farm  is  where  I  would 
be  if  conditions  that  forced  us  to 
move  into  the  adjacent  village,  tem¬ 
porarily,  might  be  changed.  Having 
lived  here  as  a  girl,  I  know  our  boy’s 
chances  for  normal  development  would' 
be  more  favorable  at  the  old  home¬ 
stead.  Familiarity  with  nature’s  laws 
and  knowing  the  joy  of  honest  work 
well  done,  are  two  of  the  farm  boy’s 
greatest  assets.  Fortunately,  our  son’s 
interest  in  “Dad’s”  farm,  less  than  a. 
mile  away,  and  his  4H  Club,  with  poul¬ 
try  project,  occupy  most  of  his  spare 
time — baseball  excepted — and  check  the 
tendency  to  adolescent  discontent  and 
consequent  mischief  that  mars  small 
town  life. 

However,  I  recognize  the  superior 
educational  and  cultural  opportunities 
that  city  wealth  makes  possible.  Con¬ 
tact  with  master  minds  and  their 
achievements  is  important  to  all  who 
would  join  the  world’s  genuine  aristo¬ 
cracy.  Our  youth  must  not  be  isolated 
from  the  world  outside.  The  “rube”  is 
the  fellow  who,  self-absorbed,  is  ignor¬ 
ant  of  his  place  in  the  larger  group 
and  of  his  responsibility  as  one  of  that 
group.  He  may  be  found  on  Broadway 
as  well  as  on  the  farm. 

Earlier  residence  in  a  New  York 
suburb,  and  later  in  a  large  western 


city  only  strengthens  my  choice  of  our 
farm  home.  And  travel  on  this  contin¬ 
ent  and  in  Europe  has  not  shaken  my 
faith  in  the  ideal  conditions  of  a  West¬ 
ern  New  York  farm  home  such  as  ours 
— comfortable,  roomy,  modernized 
though  modest,  only  an  hour’s  trip 
from  a  city  with  exceptional  educa¬ 
tional  facilities.  And  from  our  lawn, 
the  outlook  over  a  fertile  valley  with 
wooded  hills  beyond,  the  village  church 
spire  in  the  distance,  is  a  landscape  a 
millionaire  might  envy  us,  and  is  a 
daily  reminder  of  the  wonder  of  God’s 
work  and  His  devotion  to  us. — Mrs.  G. 
F.  A.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 


quaint  places,  or  go  into  Connecticut 
or  Pennsylvania,  all  nearby  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  easily  accessible,  when  one 
wants  a  change. 

But  for  me,  much  as  I  love  Nature 
with  all  her  charming  beauty  and  love¬ 
liness,  give  me  Old  Broadway  with  its 
gleaming,  glittering  lights  and  famous, 
frivolous  Fifth  Avenue  with  its  fash¬ 
ionable  procession.  Above  all,  first,  last 
and  always,  it  is  Manhattan’s  Isle  for 
me. 

I  tell  my  family  when  I  pass  out,  to 
kindly  bury  me  beneath  the  subway, 
under  the  greatest  city  this  old  world 
has  ever  known.— W.  G.  G.,  Pa. 

*  *  * 


*  *  * 

Would  Live  Right  Where 
She  Is 

HERE  would  I  live,  city  or  coun¬ 
try,  north,  south,  east  or  west? 
Why,  right  where  I  do  live,  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Bradford  County,  on  a 
little  farm  of  thirty  some  odd  acres. 
Here  I  can  make  garden  to  my  heart’s 
content.  Here  I  can  keep  my  cow  and 
horse,  pig  and  chickens,  without  which 
it  wouldn’t  be  natural.  Here  my  chil¬ 
dren  can  play  and  live  out-of-doors  but 
under  my  watchful  eyes,  and  with  no 
danger  from  passing  motorists.  And 
when  the  children  are  grown  and  gone 
the  place  will  still  hold  many  happy 
memories.  The  neighbors,  most  of 
them,  are  old  friends,  people  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  known.  The  weather  doesn’t  al- 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


New  York  City  for  Him 

Third  Prize  Letter 

OF  all  the  many  places  upon  this  ter- 
restial  globe  upon  which  I  have 
traveled  and  much  of  which  I  have 
seen,  one  spot  there  is  wherein  I  would 
love  to  live  until  the  end  of  Time,  and 
that  is  New  York  City. 

You  ask  me  why? 

Because  to  me  it  is  the  hub  of  the 
Universe,  where  there  is  more  doing 
than  in  any  other  city.  London,  Paris, 
Geneva,  Rome  and  other  Continental 
cities  have  their  charm,  but  New  York 
combines  them  all  with  many  additions. 
There  are  many  cities,  but  only  one 
New  York.  ’ 

I  love  it  all,  its  rush  and  bustle,  its 
life  and  general  air  of  activity  and  ex¬ 
citement.  The  hurrying,  skurrying 
crowds  of  humanity  like  a  mighty  army 
playing  a  game  of  “Pussy  wants  a  cor¬ 
ner”,  it  all  pleases  and  interests  me, 
being  like  one  grand  big  picture  show, 
a  panorama  of  real  life. 

Last  and  by  no  means  least,  if  one 
tires  of  the  excitement,  the  noise  and 
confusion,  how  easily  he  can  get  away 
in  a  short  time. 

It  has  many  advantages  with  beau-* 
tiful  picturesque  Long  Island  so  near, 
or  one  can  sail  up  the  historic  Hudson, 
with  its  scenic  splendors,  or  over  into 
New  Jersey  with  its  varied  resorts  and 
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i  GAIN  we  call  your  attention  to  your  opportunity  to  have  your  favorite  (3 
£)  /\ioem  published  here  in  American  Agriculturist  and  broadcast  over 
Station  WGY,  General  Electric  Company’s  station  at  Schenectady.  Every  q 
£)  Thursday  at  nbon,  a  series  of  readings,  prepared  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor 
g  of  A. A.,  ‘‘Visits  With  the  Poets  of  Farm  and  Home”  are  given  over  q 
rj  Station  WGY.  I  hope  you  will  listen  in,  and  tell  us  whether  or  not  you  like 
/>  them,  and  also  give  us  your  favorite  poem,  that  it  possibly  may  be  in-  ^ 
eluded  in  later  broadcasts. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Barber,  of  Gansevoort,  N.  Y.,  sent  in  a  poem,  and  writes  % 
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Finds  Country  Village  Life 
Pleasant 

I  AM  the  child  of  farmers  for  many 
generations  back,  and  the  love  of  the 
open  fields,  and  cool  shady  woods  is 
deeply  bred  in  me. 

My  earliest  memory  brings  the  old 
farmhouse,  with  its  long  sunny  porch, 
facing  the  south,  where  beautiful  moun¬ 
tains  could  be  seen  a  few  miles  away, 
a  row  of  father’s  bee-hives,  the  bees 
humming  in  the  orchard  just  above  the 
house,  mother’s  row  of  rose-bushes, 
peonies,  and  old  fashioned  flowers 
blooming  in  succession  from  early 
spring  until  late  fall,  the  winding 
stream,  that  flowed  toward  the  lake 
of  which  we  could  catch  a  glimpse  from 
the  kitchen  window. 

In  memory  I  see  again  the  tall 
maples,  a/nd  beech  wood,  which  yielded 
the  sweetest  sugar  in  the  springtime 
and  beech-nuts  aplenty  in  the  golden 
October  days. 

No  method  of  transportation  has  ever 
brought  a  greater  thrill  to  my  soul  than 
the  wild  rides  which  my  brother  and  I 
used  to  take,  across  the  fields,  and 
through  the  woods,  on  a  pair  of  colts 
which  father  raised  on  the  farm. 

I  now  live  in  a  home  of  my  own, 
in  the  country  town,  (made  up  to  a 
great  extent  of  retired  farmers).  Here 
with  one  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  a 
comfortable  house  with  lights,  furnace, 
running-water,  bath,  I  find  time  to  work 
in  the  garden,  and  plant  the  flowers 
which  I  love  to  watch  grow  from  day 
to  day.  From  my  kitchen  window  I 
can  see  the  rows  of  peas,  radishes,  let¬ 
tuce,  and  sweetcorn  break  through  the 
earth  and  mature  into  food  for  my 
family. 

Nearer  the  street  where  my  neigh¬ 
bors  may  see  as  they  pass  by,  are 
growing  roses,  lilies,  peonies,  larkspur, 
and  the  wild  honey-suckle,  jacks-in-the- 
pulpit,  and  lady-slipper.  While  I  work 
there  I  forget  the  vexing  problems  of 
life,  and  my  soul  finds  rest  and  joy. 
And  then  when  “The  Garden  Club” 
meets  we  exchange  ideas,  and  talk  over 
the  best  methods  of  planting  and  ar¬ 
ranging  which  is  a  benefit  to  all. 

Here,  with  my  family,  where  country, 
and  town  life  combine,  surrounded  by 
green  trees,  singing  birds,  good  neigh¬ 
bors  where  I  can  attend  Grange,  or  go 
trout-fishing  is  like  paradise  to  me,  and 
the  finest  place  to  live  that  I  know. — 
Mrs.  A.  E.  H.,  New  York . 
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T he  Scientific  Insecticide  Developed  at  Mellon  Institute  of  Far 
dustrial  Research  by  Rex  Research  Fellowship  ;  :  s 

FLIES  reek  with  bacteria.  They  are  the 
filthiest  insects  known.  They  taint  every¬ 
thing  they  touch.  Authorities  say  40,000 
deaths  each  year  are  caused  by  fly  contami¬ 
nation;  Flies  must  be  killed.  FLY-TOX  kills 
flies;  Easy  to  use.  Harmless  to  people.  Every 
bottle  guaranteed. 


FLY-TOX  has  a  delightful, 
purifying,  perfume-like  frag¬ 
rance.  Dealers  near  you  sell 
FLY -TOX.  Insist  on  the  gen¬ 
uine —  in  bottles  with  the 
blue  label. 


„  kills 
flies,  moths 
mosquitoes 
fleas 


=A nother  Rex  Product- 


STOCKAID 

ANIMAL  SPRAY 

Repels  and  kills  flies,  mosquitoes,  fleas  and  lice: ;  s  won’t 
irritate  the  skin  : .  .  keeps  hair  nice  and  glossy :  :  :  will 
not  clog  sprayer.  Protect  livestock  against  insect  tor¬ 
ment  ; : :  use  STOCKAID,  the  scientific  animal  spray. 


For  the  Fourth 

DON’T  let  the  4th  be  just  a  youngster’s  day 
at  your  home  but  make  plans  for  the  whole 
family  to  celebrate — take  a  day  off  and  enjoy 
the  commemoration  of  National  Independence 
Day. 

There  are  picnics,  fishing  trips,  games  and 
many  other  things  that  bring  a  welcome  relief 
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from  the  monotony  of  everyday  work.  Come  to  this 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store  and  get  outdoor 
sports  goods  to  help  you  celebrate.  You  will  find 
everything  for  baseball,  tennis  and  other  games,  as 
well  as  fine  assortments  of  fishing  outfits  and  camp 
equipment. 

Come  to  a  “tag”  store  where  you  can  “see  before 
you  buy”  as  a  matter  of  economy  and  satisfaction. 


Look  for 
this  tag 
in  their 
Window, 


3&JMI$DtUtCe 
Hardware 
Stores 


Where  prices  are  lower  because  you  get  personal  help 
in  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  your  purchases! 


P 


GET  YOUR ‘ROOFING  DIRECT- 
FROM  FACTORY.. .FREIGHT  PAID 


SAVE  MONEY!  Get  your  Roofing  direct  from 
the  Factory  and  keep  in  your  own  pocket  the 
profits  the  dealer  would  get.  All  kinds  and  styles. 
Galvanized  Corrugated.  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Roofing.  Freight  paid.  Easy  to  nail  on.  Write 
TODAY  for  Free  Samples  and  freight  paid  prices. 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

Newark  Fence  &  Roofing  Co. 

4  Ave.  &  Ogden  St.,  Dept,  A-6 
Newark,  N.  J, 


rAITF  I  FI  OWFR  and  Cabbage  Plants.  Pedigreed 
hwntft  Seed.  Selected  Plants.  Disease 
free.  Safe  delivery.  See  classified  column  for  varieties 
and  prices.  F.  W.  Rochelle  &  Sons,  Chester,  New  Jersey 


SCHOOL  BOARDS" ATTENTION  ! 

SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  87  years’  use. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

wholesale  factory  prices 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A.A’.s  Western  New  York 

Farm  and  Home  Talk  ^ 


M.  C.  Burritt 


MID-June  and  it 
is  still  dry  here 
along  the  Lake  Ontario  although  light 
showers  have  fallen  to  the  south  of  us. 
On  land  plowed  early  and  worked  over 
there  is  still  good  moisture.  But  men 
who  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  plow  for 
beans  or  cabbage 
during  the  past 
week  have  had  a 
hard  time  of  it. 
Some  have  had  to 
give  it  up.  Good 
rains  are  badly 
needed. 

Most  of  the  corn 
and  some  beans 
have  been  planted 
during  the  past 
week.  We  finished 
our  bean  planting  on 
June  15,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  bean 
acreage  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  still  to  be  planted.  Unless  good 
rains  occur  during  the  coming  week 
the  stand  of  beans  is  bound  to  be  poor 
on  the  late  plowed  land.  Practically  no 
cabbage  has  been  set  to  date  but  most 
of  the  domestic  and  some  Danish  will 
be  set  during  the  coming  week.  Plants 
are  late  but  the  situation  is  better  than 
last  year.  In  the  big  cabbage  area  of 
Ontario  County  to  the  southeast  more 
than  half  the  planting  is  reported  as 
having  been  done. 

Farm  Improvements 

All  property  needs  careful  attention 
just  to  keep  it  from  rapid  deterioration. 
It  seems  sometimes  that  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  farm  property.  Farmers 
with  extensive  buildings  are  realizing 
the  cost  of  upkeep  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  And  no  testimony  as  to  farm  in¬ 
come  and  prosperity  is  more  forceful 
than  the  neglected  and  run  down  con¬ 
dition  of  many — an  increasing  number 
— of  farm  properties.  Both  the  mere  re¬ 
pairs  to  kpep  buildings  and  fences  and 
the  like  usable,  and  those  alterations 
and  additions  which  keep  the  plant  ef¬ 
ficient  and  in  line  with  modern  needs 
are  important.  All  too  many  of  us  find 
neither  time  nor  the  money  to  do  both 
and  some  of  us  neither. 

After  thinking  over  this  problem  and 
making  a  list  of  the  necessary  upkeep 
repairs  and  of  desirable  improvements, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  I  laid  out  a 
program  for  several  years  ahead  and 
try  to  make  some  substantial  progress 
toward  its  realization  each  year.  An 
amount  of  money  sufficient  to  do  the 
necessary  things  is  put  into  the  budget 
each  year  and  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
farm  cost  for  that  year.  Operating  in¬ 
come  must  be  planned  to  meet  this 
expense. 

Under  necessary  upkeep  buildings 
come  first.  They  must  be  shingled  and 
painted.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  say  that 
we  have  these  two  big  and  expensive 
jobs  nearly  done  during  the  past  two 
years.  Then  there  is  the  repair  of 
building  walls,  house  chimneys,  stable 
floors,  etc.  Fences  always  need  atten¬ 
tion  both  for  replacement  when  rusted 
out  and  to  clean  up  hedge  rows,  weeds, 
etc.  These  have  been  very  generally 
neglected  during  the  past  few  years. 
On  farms  where  there  are  many  stones 
these  must  be  picked  off  regularly  after 
every  plowing  or  the  fields  become  less 
efficient.  And  there  is  need  for  the 
stones  for  farm  roads,  barn  floors,  walls 
and  other  improvements.  All  these 
things  must  be  continually  looked  after 
just  to  keep  the  plant  up  to  par  and 
prevent  it  from  deteriorating.  Persons 
who  buy  farms  where  these  things 
have  been  neglected  soon  realize  their 
importance  and  cost. 

In  addition  to  these  repair  and  up¬ 
keep  items  there  are  always  many  im¬ 
provements  which  it  is  desirable  to 
make  to  keep  a  farm  in  good  condition 
and  efficient.  Some  of  these  are:  new 


“It  Is  a  Busy  Life” 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


stone  farm  yard 

roads  to  hold  the 

heavy  trucks  and  tractors  in  use  now- 

a-days,  grading  and  planting  of  yards 
and  grounds  to  make  more  attractive, 
tile  draining  land  especially  low  wet 
spots,  replacing  wood  barn  and  stable 
floors  with  concrete  floors,  building  ce¬ 
ment  sidewalks,  replacing  old  fruit 

trees  with  new  trees  and  orchards  of 
better  varieties,  and  many  others.  Only 
by  such  a  program  of  constant  im¬ 
provement  can  a  farm  plant  be  kept 
up  to  date.  It  all  costs  much  money 
energy  and  time,  all  of  which  are  hard 
to  find  these  days. 

*  *  * 

We  picked  our  first  strawberries  on 
June  14,  this  year  and  they  are  won¬ 
derfully  large  and  fine  in  spite  of  the 
dry  weather.  Right  after  the  early  rains 
in  the  spring  we  mulched  the  bed  heav¬ 
ily  with  strawy  manure  between  the 
rows  and  this  is  counting  now  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  moisture.  First  cutting  alfalfa 
is  practically  ready  now  and  so  the 
harvest  is  on  again  even  before  the 
planting  is  finished.  It  is  a  busy  life. — 
M.  C.  Burritt,  Hilton,  N.  Y June  16, 
1929. 


Let’s  Recreate 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 

The  utensils  fit  inside  eacn  other  and 
the  entire  package  is  no  larger  than 
a  milk  pail.  Such  a  kit  contains  two 
pails,  a  fry  pan,  a  coffee  pot,  four 
cups,  four  plates,  and  a  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  shaker.  This  eliminates  at  one  fell 
swoop  most  of  the  favorite  kettles 
and  pots  which  are  used  in  the  kitchen. 

Go  easy. on  heavy  food  at  noon.  The 
warm  sun,  the  purr  of  the  car,  and  a 
full  stomach  are  all  plotting  to  put 
you  to  sleep.  If  you  are  driving,  it  is 
dangerous;  if  merely  a  passenger,  you 
can’t  see  the  scenery  if  you  are  asleep. 

Go  easy  on  drinking  water  unlike 
what  you  have  at  home.  Warm 
weather  and  strange  water  are  bad 
for  the  digestive  organs.  Unless  you 
are  familiar  with  the  full  life  history 
of  the  stream,  avoid  its  water  for 
drinking  purposes.  Avoid  wells  of  de¬ 
serted  farmhouses.  They  may  he  good, 
they  might  be  bad.  In  general  you 
are  safe  in  using  water  local  residents 
are  using.  Until  one  travels  it  is  hard 
to  appreciate  that  there  is  such  a  va¬ 
riety  of  water.  We  struck  water  in 
Texas  that  tasted  like  a  mixture  of 
road  oil  and  soap  suds.  It  was  pure, 
no  doubt,  but  hardly  palatable.  When 
in  doubt  as  to  water,  we  found  oranges 
eaten  California  style  were  a  very  ef¬ 
fective  thirst  quencher.  These  oran¬ 
ges  were  prepared  by  cutting  off  a 
small  slice  from  one  end.  By  means 
of  a  knife  cut  the  inside  pulp.  A 
greater  part  of  the  orange  can  then 
be  sucked  out  and  you  do  not  get  a 
shower  hath  which  so  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  when  an  orange  is  dissected. 

A  Good  Night’s  Sleep 

Just  a  word  about  beds.  We  have 
converted  our  car  into  a  Pullman.  It 
is  done  in  this  fashion:  the  front  seats 
of  the  coach  are  turned  down,  the 
back  seat  is  brought  forward  on  the 
foot  rest  of  the  hack  seat  and  then  a 
dummy  cushion  is  put  in  place  of  the 
hack  cushion.  A  camp  mattress  covers 
the  whole  affair  the  same  as  a  Pull¬ 
man  sleeper.  The  lean-to  tent  makes 
an  excellent  dressing  room.  Modern 
tent  equipments  have  many  beds  which 
are  as  comfortable  as  the  one  you 
have  at  home.  Some  are  a  part  of 
the  framework  of  the  tent  and  others 
are  detached.  Whatever  is  elected, 
don’t  let  any  queer  being  who  takes 
an  unholy  joy  in  being  uncomfortable, 
who  dotes  on  sleeping  on  a  rock  pile, 
running  short  of  provisions  and  the 
like,  influence  you  that  anything  short 
of  a  good  bed  is  desirable.  Motor 
( Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 
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Why  are  Grange  Silo 
sales  so  heavy?  Orders 
tripled  in  3  years,  and 
each  month  this  year  far 
ahead  of  last! 

There  are  real  “Quality 
and  Price”  reasons  why! 
Write  for  details  now 
about  Grange  Wood, 
Concrete  Stave,  Steel  or 
Tile  Silos. 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

RED  CREEK,  N.V. 


Buy  now.  Pay  later 


MORE  BUTTER 
With  a  Ross  SILO 

An  authority  on  silos  states  that  silo  feeding 
will  produce  per  cow  70  pounds  more  butter 
each  year.  Ross  owners  are  successful  fanners. 
A  Ross  silo  soon  pays  for  itself. 

Convincing  booklet  free,  “Users’  Own  Words” 
— Write  for  it  and  our  special  offer. 

ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio  j 

x( Established  1850)  751  Warder  St,  I 

~  ~1  ■ 


Hog  Houses 


Check  items  wanted. 


Silos  ■  Mills 

Cutters  ■  Cribs 

Brooder  Houses 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 

night  and  day  with  Rife’s  Hydraulic  Ram.  No  attention, 
no  expense.  Write  for  free  catalog, 

H.  T.  OLSEN,  13  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


228  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

87  Handsome  Yorkshire  and  Chester  crossed;  100  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.I.C's;  41  Big  heavy  Poland  China  crossed 
with  Yorkshire — Two  months  old.  Price  $6.00  each.  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid  on  25  or  more.  These  pigs  have  had  the 
best  of  care  and  breeding  and  certainly  show  it.  Jim 
Short  hog-breeder  from  Iowa-,  on  a  visit  here,  remarks: 
''-Mr.  MeCadden  your  hogs  look  fine.”  Terms:  Check, 
money,  order  or  draft  or  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Ship  in  lots 
to  suit — 1  or  50.  Inquiries  gladly  answered.  Orders 
promptly  filled.  McCADDEN  BROS.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 
Office:  16  Seven  Pines  Avenue. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  0LD  S?ECL,,ABLE 

Heavy -legged,  square-backed  Berkshire  and  Chester 
crossed,  and  Yorkshire  and  Poland.  China  crossed, 
Barrows,  boars  and  sows — 8-10  weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 
Also,  Chester  Whites  and  Poland  China  and  Duroes 
from  registered  Boars — 7-8  weeks  old,  $7.00  each.  We 
ship  sows  and  unrelated  boars  for  breeding.  They  are 
the  kind  that  make  large  hogs.  Shipped  C.O.D.  No 
charge  for  crates.  If  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  I  will 
return  your  money.  Yours  for  quality  hogs. 

ED.  COLLINS,  35  Waltham  Street, 

Tel.  0839- R  .  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 

Your  Money’s  Worth 
Young  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  and  Yorkshire — Berkshire  and  Chester 


7  to  8  weeks  old . . $5.00 

9  to  10  weeks  old _ : _  5.50 

10  to  12  weeks  old _  _  6.50 


All  husky,  healthy,  fast  growing  stock. 

MY  GUARANTEE— YOU  MUST  BE  SATISFIED.  Will 
ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  dissatisfied, 
return  at  my  expense.  Crates  free  of  charge. 

EDWARD  BUNZEL,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.  Tel.  0496 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  8-9  weeks  old - $4.50 

Berkshire  and  Chester,  8-9  weeks  old  $4.50 

Also  few  Chester  Whites  S  weeks  old  $5.00,  and 
soma  Jersey  Bed  Duroes.  8  weeks  old,  $5.00.  Sold 
C.O.D.  Keep  them  10  days,  if  not  satisfied,  return 
them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  No  charge 
for  crating. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


F  ARMERS  BUY  FROM  FARMERS 

Let  us  suggest  to  you  as  breeders  the  best  land  of  a 
pig  to  start  to  raise  is  a  good  one.  You  save  time  and 
money.  We  sell  all  pigs  with  a  trial  of  two  weeks,  and 
then  if  dissatisfied,  return  pigs  and  we  will  return 
jour  money. 

7-8  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea. ;  8-10  wks.  old,  $4.75  ea. 

Breeds— Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  Crating  free.  These  prices  F.O.B.  our 
depot.  Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order. 

MISHAWUN  STOCK  FARM, 

MISHAWUN  ROAD.  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S.  No  pigs  sold  at  the  farm;  only  by  appointment. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 
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( Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 
camp  life  when  properly  conducted  is 
not  roughing  it. 

Elegant  trailers  and  camping  trucks 
are  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  but 
they  are  primarily 'designed  for  those 
who  camp  a  great  deal. 

What  to  Wear 

wAat  about  clothes?  Hasn’t  your 
opinion  of  campers  been  formed  some¬ 
times  in  the  past  by  crazy  outfits 
some  of  them  wear?  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  most  of  these  people 
do  not  enjoy  these  outfits  hut  they 
think  that  camping  requires  some  un¬ 
usual  dress.  These  folks  are  not  camp¬ 
ers;  they  are  gypsy  actors.  My  whole 
theory  of  camping  is  to  spend  as  little 
as  possible  for  things  that  you  could 
not  use  at  home.  This  would  apply 
to  clothes  also.  An  old  business  suit 
is  ideal  for  motor  camping.  You  are 
then  ready  for  a  visit  to  any  point 
of  interest  without  feeling  conspicuous. 
When  dirty  work  is  to  he  done  around 
a  camp,  a  pair  of  unionalls  serves  well. 
I  found  my  unionalls  and  a  pair  of 
hoots  make  a  good  working  uniform, 
and  an  ordinary  suit  was  adequate  to 
wear  anywhere.  Why  spend  money 
for  equipment  that  will  be  used  for 
only  a  few  days  if  it  can  be  avoided.  ? 

I  can  just  hear  some  of  you  over¬ 
boiled  masculines  say,  “I  would  like  a 
little  camping  trip,  but  my  wife  could¬ 
n’t  stand  it.”  Don’t  fool  yourself,  Mr. 
Sophisticated  One,  your  wife  wTill  be  a 
better  sport  than  you  are,  and  unless 
my  observation  is  not  typical,  she  has 
a  lot  more  adaptability.  And  you,  Mrs. 
Wife,  you  have  yet  to  discover  how 
clumsy  your  dear  spouse  is  until  you 
get  him  into  camp.  Putting  a  collar 
button  in  that  stiff  shirt  hand  is  mere 
child’s  play  compared  with  what  you 
may  expect.  Let  him  get  a  meal  or 
two,  if  you  can  live  through  it.  It 
will  do  him  good.  Of  course  he  may 
burn  his  fingers  cooking,  but  you  can 
save  his  feelings  from  utter  ruin  by 
the  application  of  a  little  soda  after 
he  has  stormed  around  a  while.  When 
he  returns  home  he  may  appre¬ 
ciate  that  home-making  is  as  much  an 
art  as  man’s  work.  Now  don’t  get 
excited,  you  ladies  with  model  hus¬ 
bands.  This  is  not  for  you.  Bless 
you,  we  could  not  improve  on  your 
selection. 

Now  to  those  who  have  camped,  all 
this  is  not  news.  To  those  who  want 
to  possibly  these  suggestions  may  be 
encouraging  and  save  you  some  effort. 
Remember  this,  however,  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  you  learn  about  camping, 
there  are  stille  many  more  chapters. 
Remember  also  that  no  matter  how 
carefully  you  weed  out  your  load,  you 
will  always  take  too  much  along. 


Where  Would  You  Live 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
ways  suit,  of  course,  hut  is  there  any 
place  where  the  weather  is  always  per¬ 
fect?  These  woods  and  fields,  hills  and 
valleys,  are  as  beautiful  as  anyone 
could  ask  for.  I  worked  in  the  city 
once  and  1  don’t  like  cities.  I  like  living 
here.  It’s  home,  and  I’m  no  wanderer, 
I’m  a  homebody.  So  my  choice  is  to  live 
right  here  for  the  rest  of  my  days  for 
“Home  is  where  the  heart  is”  and  mine 
is  settled  and  content. — Mrs.  P.  M.  B., 
Pa. 

To  Cure  a  Horse  from  Pull¬ 
ing  at  the  Halter 

I  USE  two  discarded  inner  tubes  of 
an  auto  which  I  split  and  roll  tightly 
together.  I  then  wind  them  with  a 
stout  cord  or  fine  wire  and  place  a  snap 
in  each  end.  The  result  will  be  an  in¬ 
strument  of  cure  for  a  horse  which 
pulls  at  the  halter.  As  the  horse  pulls 
back  the  tubes  will  stretch  until  the 
animal  strikes  the  wall  when  the  cord 
will  gradually  tighten  and  draw  the 
unruly  horse  back  to  place. 

After  a  horse  tries  this  treatment  a 
few  times  it  will  be  willing  to  submit 
to  the  regulation  halter. — J.  V/.,  New 
York. 


The  remedy  for  diseased  animals 
which  promises  to  cure  all  ills  usually 
ends  by  curing  none  of  them. 
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Livestock 


Hi  Breeders 


Fishkill  Farms 

offer  the  following 

Bred  Heifers 


FISHKILL  MARTHA  COLANTHA  INKA 

Born  Mar.  20,  1927—  Bred  Feb.  11,  1929 

FISHKILL  HENGERVELD  LADY 

Born  Feb.  11,  1927 — Bred  Jan.  21,  1929 

FISHKILL  BEAUTY  MAY  COLANTHA 

Born  Apr.  7,  1927— Bred  Jan.  4,  1929 


FISHKILL  CL0TH1LDE  LILA  MAY 

Born  May  12,  1927— Bred  Dec.  27,  1928 

FISHKILL  MAY  INKA  COLANTHA 

Born  Nov.  13,  1927— Bred  Feb.  27,  1929 

FISHKILL  INKA  HENGERVELD 

Born  Dec.  9,  1927— Bred  Apr.  22,  1929 


FISHKILL  K0RNDYKE  MAY  SEGIS 

Born  May  S,  1927— Bred  Jan.  22,  1929 

These  fine  specimens  of  the  Holstein  breed  are  sired  by  Fishkill 
Sir  May  Hengerveld  De  Kol.  His  sire  is  Hengerveld  Homestead  De 
Kol  4tii  sire  of  a  1056  lb.  cow,  he  out  of  •  Jenny  Linn  Colantha 
(30.95  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  4  years),  she  being  a  grand-daughter  of 
that  greatest  of  all  milk  sires  Colantha  Johanna  Lad,  through  his  best 
son,  our  former  herd  sire,  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  On  his  dam’s 
side  Fishkill  Sir  May  Hengerveld  De  Kol’s  ancestry  is  just  as  impres¬ 
sive.  His  dam  Win  an  a  Segis  May  2nd  (27.42  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  3 
years,  11  months,  14  days),  is  a  daughter  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Hero  a 
full  brother  to  that  “Marvel  of  all  S ires”  King  Segis  Pontiac  Count 
whose  daughters  have  broken  over  100  world’s  records. 

Represent  Crosses  of  Famous  Producers 

FISHKILL  MARTHA  COLANTHA  INKA— Traces  twice  to  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad.  Her  dam  has  a  splendid  record  in  Class  B,  she  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  sire  of  eighteen  30  lb.  daughters. 

FISHKILL  HENGERVELD  LADY— Out  of  a  grand-daughter  of  “Old 
Dutch”  and  holder  of  a  fine  series  of  records  (22.19  lbs.  butter  at  2 
yrs.,  10  mos.,  1  day).  Traces  three  times  to  Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 

FISHKILL  BEAUTY  MAY  COLANTHA— Out  of  a  daughter  of  the 
great  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Every  sire  in  her  pedigree  has  a 
list  of  proven  daughters  and  five  of  the  dams  have  proven  records. 

FISHKILL  KORNDYKE  MAY  SEGIS — Her  dam  has  made  an  impres¬ 
sive  series  of  records  as  a  two  year  old,  she  a  daughter  of  Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka,  out  of  24  lb.  daughter  of  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale 
11th. 

FISHKILL  CLQTHILDE  LILA  MAY— She  embodies  two  great  transmit¬ 
ting  families  on  each  side  of  her  pedigree,  tracing,  twice  to  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad  and  twice  to  King  Segis  Pontiac  Hero,  a  careful  blend  of 
high  producing  lines. 

FISHKILL  MAY  INKA  COLANTHA — She  obtains  50%  of  her  blood  from 
Hengerveld  Homestead  DeKol  4th,  sire  of  a  1,056  pound  cow.  Also  she 
traces  three  times  to  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  There  is  real  pro¬ 
duction  back  of  this  animal. 

FISHKILL  INKA  HENGERVELD — Her  dam  and  sire  are  both  by  the 
famous  Hengerveld  Homestead  De-Kol  4th.  Three  times  she  traces  to 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  Her  dam  has  excellent  records  in  every 
day  dairy  work,  she  being  from  a  24  lb.  cow  averaging  80  lbs.  milk 
per  day. 


These  highly  bred  heifers 
are  offered  subject  to 
prior  sale  at - 


S300*fi 


Write  to  the  address 
below  for  the  pedigrees, 
terms,  etc. 


Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 


461  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE 


Hereford  Cattle  For  Sale 

Leers,  calves,  yearlings  and  two-year- 
lds.  Uniform  in  size.  Choice  quality, 
’ested  cows  and  heifers.  Many  cars. 

OHN  CARROW,  Box  193,  OTTUMWA,  IOWA 


ISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  AND  DORSET  RAMS 

ped  on  approval.  $25  to  $35  each.  No  money  re- 
>d  Send  for  photographs 

5.  MORSE,  Levanna,  Cayuga  County,  i\l.  Y. 

mci  j  r  100  young  ewes ;  150  goats ;  80 

steers:  90  beef  grade  yearlings;  45 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  heifers. 

HUNDLEY^ _ 

of  T.B.  tested  Canadian  Holstein 


BOYDTON,  VA. 


100  HEAD  and  Ayrshire  cows  and  heifers,  to 
freshen  in  Summer  and  Fall  months.  Pure  bred  and 
high  grade  cows  a  specialty.  HUTCHINS  &  LEGGETT, 
Malone,  N.  Y. 


PAR  C  A  I  F  Togenburg  goats,  good  milking 
*  D IX  strain,  all  ages. 

WM.  OLNEY,  NAPLES,  N.  Yr. 


FOR  SALE: 


Carload  of  classy  young  shorn 
Delaine  ewes  and  their  iambs, 
also  a  large  stock  farm  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

WM.  GREGORY  MOORE,  NEFFS  MILLS,  PA. 


SWINE 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE! 

Chester-Berkshire  Crossed — Yorkshire-Chester  Crossed 
7  to  8  Weeks  Old  -  $4. so  each 
9  to  10  Weeks  Old  -  $4.75  each 

All  pigs  have  the  size,  quality  and  breeding.  Will  ship 
pigs  C.O.D.,  ten  days  trial,  if  not  satisfied  return  at 
my  expense.  No  charge  for  crates. 

J.  W.  GARR1TY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Man,  Tel.  1503-W 


SWINE 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

SIZE  AND  QUALITY 

Large  type  Poland  China — Chester  White  Cross. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross. 

Also  a  few  Duroc  &  Berkshire  cross  sow  and  Barrows. 
Pigs  6  to  7  weeks  old  $5.00 

Pigs  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6.00 

These  are  all  good  Blocky  Pigs.  Are  weaned 
and  will  make  large  hogs.  Will  crate  and  ship 
C.O.D.  for  your  approval.  Visit  us  or  mail 

your  orders  to 

George  Freeman,  Mgr. 

RYDERS  STOCK  FARMS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  65,  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  Lex.  0202-M 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  never  sacrificed  for  quantity.  We 
sell  only  high  grade  stock  from  large  type  Boars  and 
Sows,  thrifty  and  rugged,  having  size  and  breeding. 
Will  ship  any  amount  C.O.D. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  &  Chester 

7  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD _ $4.50 

8  TO  10  WEEKS  OLD _ $4.75 

Also  a  few  Chester  barrows  8  wks.  old,  $5.25  each 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  10  days 
trial  allowed.  Crates  supplied  free.  A.  M.  LUX.  206 

Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  Wob.  1415. 


Post  Your  Farm 

AGAINST  TRESPASSERS 

Write  the 

SERVICE  BUREAU  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City  , 
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American  Agriculturist,  June  29,  1929 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk 

The  following  are  the  June  prices 
tor  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 


on  milk  testing 
the  basis  of  3%. 

3.5%. 

Sheffield  on 

Dairyman'* 

Sheffield 

Class 

League 

Producer* 

1  Fluid  Milk— 

3.37 

3.17 

2  Fluid  Cream 

1.95 

2A  Fluid  Cream 

Cond.  Milk.. 

2.16 

Soft  Cheese.. 

3  Evap.  Coud. 

Milk  Powder 

2.41 

Hard  Cheese 

2.20 

1.95 

4  Butter  and  American  cheese.  Based  on  New  York 
City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  American 
cheese. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  June  1928  was 
$2.90  for  3.5%  milk  and  Sheffield’s  $2.70  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Easier  Undertone  in  Butter 
Market 


CREAMERY  June  19,  June  12,  Last 

SALTED  1929  1929  Year 

Higher  than  extra....  44%-45  44  -44%  44% -45 

Extra  (92sc) .  44  ■  43% -  44  - 

84-91  score .  40  -43  %  39% -43  40% -43% 

Lower  Grades .  38%-39%  38  -39  39% -40 


At  this  writing,  June  20,  before  the 
market  has  taken  shape  today  there 
is  an  easy  undertone  in  the  butter 
trade  that  looks  very  much  like  a  re¬ 
cession  to  last  week’s  prices.  It  will 
be  observed  that  current  quotations 
are  a  half  cent  above  a  week  ago.  For 
the  last  couple  of  days  it  looked  as 
though  the  advance  could  not  hold. 
There  was  considerable  opposition  to 
the  advance  in  the  first  place,  many 
being  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  ob¬ 
struct  many  of  the  outlets  and  that 
in  the  end  no  net  gain  would  be  ex¬ 
perienced.  Whether  it  is  the  price  ad¬ 
vance  or  the  extremely  hot  weather  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
last  few  days  have  seen  a  lighter  con¬ 
sumptive  demand.  The  extreme  heat  is 
undoubtedly  responsible  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  It  has  not  only  affected  the  retail 
end  of  the  business  but  has  taken  a 
lot  of  pep  out  of  the  wholesale  market. 
Since  the  price  advance,  the  market  has 
been  without  the  life  that  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  trade  a  week  ago.  Many 
buyers  have  ceased  to  operate,  waiting 
to  see  how  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Receipts  are  extremely  heavy,  ap¬ 
proaching  record  marks,  and  the  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  they  will  continue  for 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 


Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City, 
established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 


Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 


West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Ship 

FOWLS,  BROILERS,  CALVES,  EGGS 

We  remit  daily  at  top  market.  Write 
for  coops,  tags,  information  on  market 
prices,  etc.  Our  Mr.  Berman  has  satis¬ 
fied  thousands  of  shippers  for  25  years. 
Compare  our  sales  with  others 

Joseph  C.  Berman,  Inc.,  m^Ll^n^y! 


EGG  PRODUCERS 

Get  Best  Net  Results 

by  shipping  their  eggs  to  a  house  making  a  special¬ 
ty  of  Fancy  Quality  White  and  Brown  Eggs.  Our 
25  Years  experience  in  the  business  will  be  of 
some  benefit  to  you  if  you  ship  high  quality. 

ESCHENBRENNER  &  CO.,  INC. 

Cor.  Reade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York 


EGG  CASES 


Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper 
of  second  hand  egg  cases. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 


LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  tSS  Grttnt  Av„  BROOKLYN,  N.  t. 


a  while.  It  looks  as  though  the  last 
week  in  June  will  see  the  peak.  The 
storage  activities  have  been  brisk.  Most 
of  the  storing  has  been  done  by  receiv¬ 
ers,  although  speculators  have  been 
taking  large  quantities  of  fancy  marks 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  ar¬ 
rivals.  Storage  holdings  are  about  50% 
heavier  than  they  were  last  year. 


F resh  Cheese  Goes  Higher 


STATE  June  19,  June  12,  Last 

FLATS  1929  1929  Year 

Fresh  Fancy .  24  -25  23%-  25  -26% 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  27%-29%  27%-29%  30  -32 

Held  Average .  29  -30 


The  opinion  we  expressed  last  week, 
namely  that  indications  were  for  high¬ 
er  prices  for  fresh  cheese,  has  been 
borne  out.  There  is  a  car  of  fresh  flats 
being  offered  at  24c  for  the  fanciest 
and  specials  are  being  held  at  25c. 
There  is  some  high  cost  New  York 
State  cheese  here  bought  on  the  basis 
of  milk  prices,  costing  25  V2c  in  the 
country,  but  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  this  being  sold  to  local  dealers  at 
a  profit  at  present  since  Western  cheese 
can  be  bought  for  less  money.  How¬ 
ever,  all  along  the  line  there  has  been 
a  disposition  to  ask  more  money  for 
recent  receipts  showing  full  grass. 

Cold  storage  holdings  on  June  13  in 
ten  cities  making  daily  reports  totaled 
11,480,000  pounds,  compared  with 
8,868,000  pounds  on  the  same  day  a 
year  ago. 


Weather  Hits  Egg  Market 


June  19, 

June  12, 

Last 

NEARBY  WHITE  .. 

1929 

1929 

Year 

Hen’y  Sel.  Extras.... 

37  -40 

38  -40% 

37  -39 

Hen’y  Av'ge  Extras.. 

35  -36 

37%  - 

36  -37 

Extra  Firsts . 

34  -34% 

35  -36 

33  -35 

Firsts  . 

33  -33% 

33  -34% 

3 1  %-32 

Undergrades  . 

31  -32 

32  -33 

30  -31 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . . 

NEARBY  BROWNS 


Hennery  . 

.  34 

■40 

35 

-40 

36 

-37 

Gathered  . 

.  31 

-33% 

32 

-34% 

30 

-35 

The  hot  wave  that  swept  the  entire 
East  left  its  mark  on  the  egg  trade. 
The  hot  weather  was  unfavorable  to 
the  free  use  of  eggs  and  prices  made  a 
fractional  retreat.  Extremely  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  added  emphasis  to  the  discour¬ 
agement  of  the  demand  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  hot  weather.  White  eggs 
seem  to  have  suffered  a  little  more  than 
browns.  On  the  whole  however,  most 
of  the  jobbers  report  lighter  orders  for 
current  use.  Naturally  with  an  easier 
demand  and  full  supplies  prices  have 
got  to  give  ground. 

On  June  14,  the  ten  cities  making 
daily  reports  had  over  700,000  cases 
less  in  storage  than  they  held  on  the 
same  day  a  year  ago.  Therefore,  in 
spite  of  the  temporary  loss  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  the  situation  continues  favorable. 
Poultrymen  are  urged  in  these  periods 
of  extreme  heat  to  use  every  precau¬ 
tion  conceivable  to  avoid  loss  of  in¬ 
terior  quality  because  of  exposure  to 
heat;  frequent  collections,  storage  in  a 
cool  well  ventilated  cellar  and  quick  de¬ 
livery  to  market  during  the  cool  of  the 
day  to  avoid  any  undesirable  quality. 


Live  Poultry  Market  Off 


June  19, 

June  12, 

Last 

FOWLS 

1929 

1929 

Year 

Colored  . 

26-28 

29-31 

26-27 

Leghorn  . . 

24-25 

25-27 

-20 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

38-48 

30-50 

28-45 

Leghorn  . 

25-34 

20-33 

20-33 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

20-30 

20-30 

DUCKS,  Nearby . 

20-25 

-25 

20-22 

GEESE  . 

16-17 

16-17 

Extremely  warm  weather  is  having 
the  usual  effect  on  fowls  and  the  live 
poultry  market  rules  unsatisfactory. 
Where  broilers  can  help  their  sale  the 
situation  is  better  but  the  live  fowl 
market  as  a  whole  is  generally  on  the 
“basis  of  concessions.”  A 

The  broiler  market,  although  it  is  on 
a  slightly  lower  level  than  it  was  last 
week,  is  in  very  good  shape.  There  is 
an  excellent  demand  and  by  far  the 
major  part  of  the  offerings  of  both  col¬ 
ored  and  Leghorns  are  at  top  quota¬ 
tions  except  in  those  cases  where  they 


help  to  sell  fowls.  The  express  broiler 
market  is  in  the  seller’s  favor.  There 
is  an  active  demand  especially  for  Reds, 
this  being  due  to  the  wide  differential 
between  Reds  and  Rocks. 

Fourth  of  July  is  going  to  be  a  broil¬ 
er  market  but  only  for  the  better  class 
stuff.  Shippers  are  urged  to  grade  their 
birds  by  breed  and  according  to  weight, 
and  to  get  into  the  market  not  later 
than  Monday  night.  Tuesday  morning 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  good  trading 
market,  but  late  Tuesday  we  may  see 
the  market  beginning  to  slacken  off, 
so  time  your  shipments  accordingly. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


FUTURES 
(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Sept.) . 

Com  (Sept) . 

Oats  (Sept) . 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 
Wheat,  No.  2  Red.. 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 
(At  Buffalo) 

Grade  Oats . 

Spring  Bran . 

Hard  Bran . 

Standard  Mids . 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

Flour  Mids . 

Red  Dog . 

Wh.  Hominy . 

Yel.  Hominy . 

Corn  Meal . 

Gluten  Feed . . 

Gluten  Meal . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal . 

41%  C.  S.  Meal . 

43%  C.  S.  Meat . 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 


market  and  are 
weekly  letter  of  the  N. 
culture  and  Markets. 


June  19, 

June  12, 

Last 

1929 

1929 

Year 

1.13% 

1.10% 

1.39% 

.92% 

.91% 

.96% 

.45% 

.42% 

.45% 

1.39% 

1.29% 

1.823% 

1.07% 

1.07% 

1.183% 

.56% 

.56 

.80% 

June  15, 

June  8, 

Last 

1929 

1929 

Year 

32.00 

32.00 

26.00 

25.50 

34.50 

28.50 

27.50 

36.50 

.  26.00 

25.00 

38.50 

33.50 

33.00 

46.00 

31.00 

30.50 

44.00 

33.50 

34.00 

38.50 
38,. 50 
38.00 

36.50 

36.50 

38.00 

43.50 

45.00 

42.00 

38.50 

38.50 

44.75 

46.00 

46.00 

38.50 

37.00 

58.00 

41.50 

40.00 

66.00 

43.25 

43.00 

68.00 

49.00 

49.50 

52.00 

i  are  those 

of  the  local 

Buffalo 

•B.  They 

are  reported 

in  the 

.  Y.  State 

Department 

Of/  Agri- 

HIDES  &  SKINS— Steers  and  cow¬ 
hides,  green  No.  1,  8c  per  pound;  No.  2, 
7c  per  pound;  cured  hides  10%  above. 
Calf  skins,  green  trimmed,  New  York 
City,  No.  1,  19c  per  pound;  No.  2’s  17c 
per  pound.  Weights  9-12  y2  pounds  No. 
1  $2.00;  12-14  pounds  No.  1  $2.30  each; 
14-18  pounds  No.  1  $2.50  each;  18 
pounds  and  up  No.  1  $3.55;  No.  2’s  but¬ 
termilks  and  branded  proportionately 
less  on  the  foregoing  weights.  Deacons 
$1.00-1.25  each. 

HONEY — Market  steady.  Per  pound, 
clover  extracted,  in  bulk,  white  12- 
12 %c;  amber  ll-12c;  buckwheat,  ex¬ 
tracted,  in  bulk  9-9  ^c. 

MAPLE  SYRUP — Market  steady. 
United  States  commercial  standard 
graded  and  filtered  per  gallon,  No.  1 
$2.25-2.35;  No.  2  $1.75-2.25;  No.  3  $1.65- 
1.75.  (Farmers  run  equivalent  to  No.  3) 
Sugar  in  casks,  farmers  run  20-25c. 

ROOTS  &  HERBS— Wild  Ginseng: 
well-dried,  New  York  and  Eastern 
States,  per  pound;  $18.50.  Cultivated 
Ginseng:  according  to  quality,  New 
York  and  Eastern  States,  prices  given 
on  examination  of  a  two-pound  sample. 
Goldenseal;  Clean  and  well-dried,  New 
York  and  Eastern  States,  per  pound; 
$2.80.  Goldenseal;  Leaves  and  stems, 
New  York  and  Eastern  States,  per 
pound;  60c. 


Briefs  on  Fruits 

The  fruit  crops  in  New  York  are  ir¬ 
regular,  with  mostly  fairly  good  con¬ 
ditions  in  Western  New  York  and  poor 
conditions  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  On 
June  1st  most  fruits  were  not  far 
enough  out  of  bloom  to  justify  a  fore¬ 
cast  in  this  state.  Apples  had  a  report¬ 
ed  condition  of  79  percent  compared 
with  78  last  June  and  78,  the  ten  year 
average.  Prospects  will  be  shaped  up 
better  by  July  1st.  For  the  United 
States,  prospects  are  somewhat  below 
last  year  and  below  average. 

Peaches  are  starting  out  with  a  con¬ 
dition  somewhat  above  average  in  the 
state,  indicating,  on  a  gradually  de¬ 
clining  acreage,  a  crop  of  1,810,000 
bushels  which  is  about  average  though 
only  three-fourths  of  last  year.  With 
poor  crops  in  Georgia  and  California 
and  no  excessively  large  crops  in  pros¬ 
pect  in  any  of  the  northern  states,  it 
now  appears  that  competition  in  New 
York’s  market  with  peaches  from  other 


states  may  not  be  as  keen  as  in  some 
recent  years. 

Pears  are  starting  off  with  rather 
poor  prospects,  both  in  New  York  and 
most  of  the  other  important  states,  ex¬ 
cept  Washington  and  Oregon,  where 
increasing  acreage  may  result  in  pro¬ 
duction  above  average,  though  below 
last  year. 

Cherries  in  New  York  are  very  poor 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  and  apparently 
fairly  good  in  Western  New  York,  with 
an  average  condition  of  sweet  cherries 
of  61  percent  compared  with  49  last 
June  and  sour  cherries  with  a  condition 
of  62  compared  with  72  last  June. 

At  the  close  of  the  week  the  demand 
for  strawberries  was  more  active  and 
prices  sharply  advanced  especially  on 
fancy  large  fruit  in  a  decidedly  strong¬ 
er  market.  Supplies  were  moderate  and 
Hudson  Valley  offerings  as  a  whole 
were  more  attractive  than  those  from 
competing  states. 


Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

( Special  to  A. A.  from  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 

Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics ,  Marked  News  Service ) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  18,  1929 — Crops 
are  making  steady  progress,  with  no  more 
than  the  usual  setback  except  from  late¬ 
ness  or  excessive  rain  in  parts  of  the 
West.  Markets  have  acted  well  this 
month,  although  grain  and  feed  prices 
continue  irregular.  Live  stock,  dairy  and 
poultry  products  have  held  market  values 
well.  Most  vegetables  show  only  the  usual 
seasonal  declines  and  the  new  fruit  sea¬ 
son  begins  at  firm  prices. 

GRAIN  — The  grain  market  was  unset¬ 
tled  up  to  mid-June  and  beyond,  ruled 
largely  by  weather  conditions  and  vary¬ 
ing  reports  of  crop  developments  in  im¬ 
portant  producing  areas.  A  domestic  win 
ter  wheat  crop  about  43  million  bushels 
larger  than  last  season  was  indicated  by 
the  June  1  report.  This  is  materially  more 
than  was  in  prospect  at  the  first  of  May, 
as  a  result  of  favorable  growth  of  hard 
winter  wheat.  Harvesting  of  new  winter 
wheat  is  under  way. 

FEED  — Prices  of  wheatfeeds,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  hominy  feed  advanced. 
Gluten  feed  and  alfalfa  meal  averaged 
about  unchanged.  The  linseed  meal  mar¬ 
ket  was  unsettled,  with  price  advances  at 
some  points  offsetting  declines. 

HAY — Prospects  are  better  than  usual 
in  most  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  are  poorer  than  usual  in  the 
western  States.  Timothy  markets  were 
slightly  irregular  in  mid- June.  Demand 
for  good  quality  hay  was  active  at  east¬ 
ern  markets  and  prices  strengthened  with 
limited  offerings. 

CATTLE — Scarcity  was  the  factor  that 
galvanized  the  Chicago  cattle  market  into 
action  in  mid-June,  an  acute  shortage  of 
common  and  medium  steers  being  the  in¬ 
fluence  that  lifted  kinds  of  value  to  sell 
at  $14  downward  during  the  season  when 
the  June  break  is  usually  on.  In  fact, 
practically  all  steers  suitable  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  sold  within  a  range  of  around  $1.50, 
and  most  of  the  fairly  well  finished  kinds 
within  a  dollar  price  spread.  Killers  seem¬ 
ed  willing  to  pay  $15  to  $15.25  for  the  big, 
rough  bullocks  which  were  being  peddled 
at  $13.25  to  $13.50  a  month  earlier. 

HOGS-Top  price  on  hogs  at  Chicago 
was  $11.55,  reached  about  mid-month  for 
a  load  or  two  of  165-180  pound  weights. 
The  bulk  of  the  better  grade  160-220  pound 
weights  sold  within  a  range  of  $11.25  to 
$11.50  at  the  best  time. 

LAMBS  — Native  lambs  sold  at  Chicago 
from  $15.50  to  $16,  yearlings  mostly  $11.50 
to  $12  and  fat  ewes  $6  to  $6.50.  The  range 
of  price  was  slightly  below  that  of  early 
June,  owing  to  increased  supply. 

WOOL — The  Boston  wool  market 
slowed  up  to  a  considerable  extent,  busi¬ 
ness  being  confined  largely  to  fleece  wool 
lines.  Fair  sized  quantities  of  Ohio 
Delaine  wools  sold  at  39c  to  40  cents  in 
the  grease  which  was  95  to  98  cents 
scoured  basis. 

POTATOES  — Carlot  potato  shipments 
from  Norfolk  district  were  expected  to 
gain  rapidly  after  the  middle  of  the 
month,  while  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
would  increase  to  perhaps  2,000  cars  for 
the  week,  if  weather  and  market  con¬ 
ditions  were  favorable.  Prices  were  lower, 
especially  in  city  markets.  Rains  were 
hindering  mid-June  carlot  movement  in 
some  potato  districts. 
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Gov.  Roosevelt  Sends  Message  to  League  Meeting 


Wishes  to  Keep  Market  tor  Eastern  Producers 


One  of  the  outstanding  events  at  the 
great  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association 
at  Syracuse  on  June  20  was  Gov. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  message  to 
dairymen  on  keeping  western  milk  out 
of  New  York  markets. 

The  message  was  read  by  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Agricultural  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion  and  publisher  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  It  was  most  enthusiastically 
received  as  shown  by  the  hearty  ap¬ 
plause  several  times  while  it  was  being 
read.  Here  is  what  the  Governor  said: 

Governor  Roosevelt’s  Message 

“I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  greetings  and  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association,  assembled  in  its  annual 
meeting,  and  to  all  of  you  individual 
dairymen  from  every  section  of  our  great 
State. 

“Because  of  our  large  cities  and  im¬ 
mense  industries,  many  do  not  realize 
that  New  York  State  has  a  greater  di¬ 
versity  in  its  agriculture  and  is  a  leader 
in  the  production  of  more  individual 
crops  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

“New  York  State  is: 

1st  in  amount  of  whole  milk  sold 
1st  in  income  from  dairy  cows 
3rd  in  number  of  dairy  cattle 
2nd  in  value  of  dairy  cows 
2nd  in  value  and  number  of  pure¬ 
bred  livestock 
1st  in  income  from  hay 
2nd  in  production  of  apples 
2nd  in  production  of  pears 
2nd  in  production  of  grapes 
1st  in  production  of  cabbage 
2nd  in  production  of  potatoes 
5th  in  commercial  acreage  of  all 
vegetables 

4th  in  income  from  poultry  and 
eggs 

4th  in  value  of  farm  implements 
6th  in  cash  income  to  farmers 
4th  in  number  of  farms  operated 
by  owners. 

“The  cash  income  of  New  York’s  farm¬ 
ers  is  more  stable  and  has  increased  more 
over  the  last  fifteen  years  than  that  of 
any  other  state  in  the  nation.  Its  sta¬ 
bility  is  largely  due  to  dairying,  since 
dairying  is  the  backbone  of  New  York 
agriculture,  and  since  New  York  farmers 
have  at  their  door  the  best  market  in  the 
world,  New  York  City. 

“Let  us  keep  this  market.  Let  us  main¬ 
tain  this  great  agricultural  supremacy  of 
the  Empire  State  and  also  let  us  all  work 
together  to  keep  our  New  York  City  milk 
market  for  the  dairymen  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed. 

“Last  fall  in  speaking  at  Owego  on 
October  18,  1928,  I  said : 

“  ‘Back  in  1926 — two  years  ago — west¬ 
ern  milk  and  cream  from  distant  states 
were  admitted  to  New  York  City.  It  was 
sold  at  low  rates  to  New  York  City  and 
metropolitan  district  dealers.  This  was 
bootlegged  into  the  city  through  bribery 
of  corrupt  officials,  and  was  a  grave  po¬ 
tential  source  of  danger  to  the  public 
and  a  serious  blow  to  the  honest  farmers 
who  could  not  compete  with  cheap  west¬ 
ern  milk.’ 

“  ‘The  present  city  administration  ex¬ 
posed  these  corrupt  practices.  They 
stopped  the  bootlegging  of  milk  and 
cream  from  uninspected,  unapproved  and 
sub-standard  farms  of  the  west.  Three 
guilty  officials  are  now  in  jail.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  state  have  as  a  result  of  that 
action  been  freed  from  dangerous  and 
unfair  competition  and  the  public  has 
been  protected  from  possible  diseases.’ 

“  ‘The  health  commissioner  two  years 
ago  called  together  the  representatives  of 
the  farmers  in  New  York  and  vicinity, 
and  wholesale  distributors — the  big  buy¬ 
ers  agreed  to  measures  by  which  every 
large  company  agreed  to  give  an  increase 
of  approximately  twenty  per  cent,  to 
every  farmer  for  six  months  of  the  year 
above  the  standard  price  for  each  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  mfik.  Increased  produc¬ 
tion  by  New  York  State  farmers  was 
stimulated  by  measures  proposed  and 
carried  through  by  the  Health  Depart¬ 


ment.  This  was  again  adopted — readopted 
this  year,  and  the  annual  increase  in  in¬ 
come  of  the  farmers  through  increased 
production  and  higher  prices  has  been  a 
boon  to  them,  and  has  served  to  stop  milk 
bootlegging,  because  the  milk  and  cream 
shortage  of  previous  years  has  been 
overcome.  The  farmers,  through  their 
representatives,  had  constant  contact  with 
the  Health  Department  to  discuss  pro¬ 
posed  health  ordinances  and  prevented 
the  adoption  of  laws  by  any  State  de¬ 
partment  that  would  work  a  hardship 
upon  them.  The  confidence  of  the  public 
in  milk  and  cream  produced  by  New  York 
and  vicinity  by  the  farmers  of  our  own 
State  was  restored  and  even  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  these  reforms,  and  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  education  which  was  conducted  at  the 
same  time.’, 

“During  the  last  half  century,  we  have 
seen  some  of  New  York  State’s  old  farm 
enterprises  crowded  off  of  our  farms  by 
western  competition.  There  was  a  time 
-when  we  led  in  the  production  of  wool 
and  mutton;  there  was  a  time  also  when 
eastern  apples  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  predominated  in  eastern  markets. 
But  now  many  of  these  products  are 
shipped  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
miles  from  other  sections  and  sold  almost 
under  the  very  noses  of  eastern  pro¬ 
ducers.  Let  us  highly  resolve  that  eastern 
dairying  will  not  have  the  same  history. 

“I  have  been  delighted  at  the  splendid 
cooperation  and  the  hard  work,  not  only 
of  your  organization,  but  of  many  other 
agencies,  to  assure  our  New  York  mar¬ 
kets  of  an  adequate  supply  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  milk  at  all  times. 

“Let  the  good  work  go  on,  and  in  con¬ 
clusion,  let  me  say  that  you  can  count 
on  me  to  cooperate  with  you  to  keep  your 
present  market  intact.  Also  you  can  be 
assured  that  I  want  to  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  put  farming  on  an 
equitable  basis  with  other  industries  and 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  and  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  State  in  agriculture.” 

Commissioner  Wynn  Asks  Co¬ 
operation  in  His  Address 

Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynn,  Commissioner 
of  Health  of  New  York  City,  took  the 
long  trip  to  Syracuse  at  the  invitation 
of  the  League  to  address  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Wynn  said  that  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  bringing  in  western  milk  pro¬ 
viding  an  adequate  supply  of  good 
quality  milk  could  be  produced  in  this 
milk  shed.  He  warned  the  dairymen, 
however,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  see 
that  the  city  received  enough  milk  and 


that  he  would  not  lower  standards  any 
to  get  it. 

The  Commissioner  stated  that  the 
Department  of  Health’s  rules  for  the 
inspection  of  milk  plants  and  dairies 
are  being  simplified  and  the  revised 
rules  will  soon  be  published.  American 
Agriculturist  will  print  the  new  rules 
in  an  early  issue  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  them. 

Dr.  Wynn  said  that  because  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  had  adopted  high 
standards  for  milk  production,  the  De¬ 
partment  had  a  responsibility  to  farm¬ 
ers.  On  the  other  hand,  said  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  farmers  also  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  consumers.  So  it  is  a 
problem  of  fair  play  and  cooperation 
on  all  sides. 

The  Commissioner  was  cheered  re¬ 
peatedly  during  his  address. 

Meeting  Largest  Yet 

More  than  twenty-five  hundred  dairy¬ 
men  attended  the  League  meeting 
which  was  probably  the  largest  farm¬ 
er’s  meeting  ever  held  in  the  East.  The 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  was  splendid,  it 
being  very  evident  that  members  are 
solidly  behind  their  organization. 

Resolutions  Passed 

The  resolutions  were  not  very  im¬ 
portant — among  the  three  of  interest 
was  one  asking  President  Hoover  to 
appoint  a  New  York  State  man  on  the 
new  Farm  Board  for  farm  relief;  one 
pledging  League  members  to  maintain 
the  milk  supply  during  the  short 
periods  of  production;  and  one  urging 
proper  tariff  protection  for  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  A  resolution  for  consideration 
of  the  question  of  raising  the  pay  of 
League  Directors  was  defeated. 

In  the  afternoon  the  dairymen  lis¬ 
tened  to  an  address  by  Harry  Hartke, 
President  of  the  National  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation.  The  speaker  seemed 
to  be  enthusiastic  over  the  new  federal 
farm  relief  law  and  what  it  will  do  for 
farmers.  Dairymen  hope  that  he  is 
right  but  are  wondering  what  “farm 
relief”  will  do  to  the  price  of  dairy 
feeds. 


Bureau  find  that  recent  temperatures 
have  not  been  equaled  on  corresponding 
dates  for  years.  There  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  both  from  heat  prostrations 
and  from  drownings. 

There  is  a  bright  side  to  this  so  far  as 
milk  producers  are  concerned  as  hot 
weather  has  resulted  in  a  big  increase  in 
consumption.  Mr.  Wellwood  of  Sheffield 
Farms  estimates  that  their  sales  have 
been  from  15  to  20  per  cent  greater  than 
average  during  the  past  week.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  office  reported  an  even 
greater  increase  in  their  fluid  sales.  At 
the  same  time,  producing  sections  report 
that  hot  weather  has  cut  production,  thus 
bringing  production  and  demand  closer 
together  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of 
year. 


Hot  Weather  Increases  Milk 
Consumption 

A  NUMBER  of  weather  records  have 
been  broken  in  New  York  City  during 
the  past  week.  Those  who  have  looked 
back  over  past  records  of  the  Weather 


New  York  County  Notes 


Cattaraugus  County — Over  600  people 
attended  the  community  gathering  in  the 
high  school,  Cattaraugus  in  connection 
with  the  June  session  of  Pomona  Grange. 
The  debate  “The  Present  is  a  Good  Time 
to  Buy  a  Farm  in  New  York  State”  was 
won  by  the  affirmative.  E.  N.  Rehler, 
Olean,  presented  a  county  map  to  win¬ 
ners.  Eight  members  called  by  death  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  were  remembered  in 
memorial  service  and  carnations  placed 
on  altar  and  later  on  their  graves.  The 
autumn  session  will  be  held  in  Dayton. 
Roy  Babcock,  West  Valley,  will  enter¬ 
tain  the  State  Grange  delegates  on  a 
picnic  July  6.  Louis  J.  Taber,  Master  of 
National  Grange  will  speak  at  the 
County  Farmer’s  Picnic  on  June  29.— 
M.  M.  S. 

Genesee  County  — The  Farm  Bureau, 
Home  Bureau,  Granges  and  4H  Clubs 
will  co-operate  in  a  two  day  fair  and  field 
day  at  the  Prole  farm  on  the  Klipnock 
Road,  August  14  and  15.  Committeemen 
of  the  organizations  will  meet  June  19  to 
make  out  premium  lists  and  plans  for  the 
different  exhibitions  and  departments.  Im¬ 
plement  manufacturers  will  demonstrate 
plows  and  other  farm  implements.  We 
are  badly  in  need  of  a  good  rain.  The 
ground  is  too  hard  to  plow  and  every¬ 
thing  is  at  a  standstill. — Mrs.  R.  E.  G. 

Chemung  County  — Corn  growth  about 
normal  in  spite  of  rain.  Oats  are  looking 
fine.  Wheat  in  this  section  is  not  up  to 
the  average  and  is  showing  effect  of  too 
much  rain.  New  seedings  of  clover,  tim¬ 
othy  and  alfalfa  are  very  good— above 
average  but  old  meadows  look  very  poor. 
Farmers  are  in  the  midst  of  tobacco  set¬ 


ting.  The  acreage  is  larger  than  last  year. 
Pasturage  is  good  and  there  is  a  large 
production  of  milk  in  every  dairy. — J.G.G. 

Rensselaer  County  —  An  interested 
group  of  farmers  gathered  on  the  Rens¬ 
selaer  County  Fair  grounds  June  12  to 
witness  the  practical  demonstrations  by 
Mr.  King  and  talks  on  the  deterioration 
of  sheep  by  the  existence  of  parasites  in 
the  intestines.  A  sheep  was  slaughtered 
and  a  post  mortem  revealed  the  destruc¬ 
tive  work  of  these  parasites.  Other  sub¬ 
jects  of  interest  to  cattle  men  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  much  needed  rain  has  come. 
Corn  planting  is  under  way. — E.S.R. 

Saratoga  County— Today  is  the  funeral 
of  Hubert  Palmer,  a  prominent  granger, 
also  member  of  town  Board  of  Moseau. 
June  14  we  had  a  very  heavy  thunder¬ 
storm  and  hard  winds  which  blew  down 
trees  and  buildings  and  a  number  lost 
chickens.  Gardens  and  oats  are  growing 
nicely.  Corn  nearly  planted  now.  Some 
early  strawberries  are  beginning  to  ripen. 
Butter  45c,  eggs  30c.  County  schools  close 
next  week.  Clover  beginning  to  blossom. 
Haying  soon. — Mrs.  L.W.P. 

Sullivan  County — About  $24,000  are  to 
be  spent  to  repair  highways  in  eastern 
Sullivan.  Summer  traffic  is  getting  very 
heavy  and  there  are  many  auto  accidents. 
The  past  couple  of  weeks  have  been  dry 
and  warm  and  farmers  are  busy  caring 
for  their  crops.  Strawberries  are  ripen¬ 
ing  and  sell  very  reasonable.  Corn  is  $2.20, 
calves  are  bringing  a  reasonable  price  but 
cows  are  very  high.  Few  farmers  have 
commenced  haying  but  all  reports  show 
a  very  poor  crop.  Rhododendrons  are  just 
beginning  to  come  out. — P.E. 


Farm  Relief  At  Washington 

FOLLOWING  a  rollcall  vote  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Farm 
Relief  Bill,  the  Senate  voted  to  accept  the 
conference  report  which  eliminated  the 
debenture  plan  and  the  bill  was  imme¬ 
diately  signed  by  the  President  and  be¬ 
came  law.  Upon  the  recommendation  of 
President  Hoover  that  an  appropriation 
be  made  to  immediately  carry  out  the 
provision  of  the  bill,  Congress  on  June  17, 
passed  an  appropriation  of  $151,500,000, 
the  sum  asked  for  by  the  President.  The 
Farm  Relief  Bill  calls  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $500,000,000  but  it  is  reported  that 
President  Hoover  felt  that  the  entire  sum 
did  not  need  to  be  made  available  at  once. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  of 
the  appropriation  will  go  into  the  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  and  one  and  one-half  million 
dollars  is  to  take  care  of  immediate  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses. 

The  next  step  will  be  the  appointment 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  of  eight  mem¬ 
bers  by  the  President  and  it  is  expected 
that  these  appointments  will  be  made  in 
the  near  future. 

Tariff  Now  Has  Center  of  Stage 

The  passage  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
Act  apparently  does  not  end  the  fight  on 
farm  relief.  Senator  Borah  recently  in¬ 
troduced  a  resolution  directing  the  finance 
committee  to  restrict  its  consideration  of 
tariff  changes  to  agriculture  and  directly 
related  schedules.  This  resolution  was  de¬ 
feated  in  .the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  39-38. 
It  has  been  claimed  in  some  sections  that 
President  Hoover  was  not  entirely  pleased 
at  the  extent  of  the  proposed  tariff 
changes. 

There  has  also  been  considerable  dis¬ 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  farm  organi¬ 
zations  who  feel  that  the  proposed  tariff 
increases  on  farm  products  are  not  large 
enough  and  who  also  feel  that  tariff  in¬ 
creases  on  other  products  which  the  farm¬ 
er  must  buy  will  offset  any  advantages 
he  may  have  from  increases  on  his  own 
product. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  by 
those  who  opposed  Senator  Borah’s  reso¬ 
lution  that  the  President’s  message  called 
for  tariff  revisions  on  farm  products  and 
on  the  products  of  industry  where  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  past  few  years  have  made 
it  impossible  to  maintain  prosperity. 

On  June  17,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  August  19,  while  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  extend  its  recess 
until  September  23.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  tariff  revision  will  not  be  acted  upon 
until  fall. 


Broome  and  Delaware  Po¬ 
mona’s  Meet 

ON  Saturday,  June  15th,  the  Pomona 
Granges  of  Delaware  and  Broome 
Counties,  New  York,  met  at  Deposit  in 
one  of  the  finest  Grange  meetings  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  attend  in  a  long 
time.  After  a  business  meeting  in  t’ 
morning,  a  program  of  music  and  spea 
ing  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  with  talks 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Arthur,  lecturer  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  and  myself. 
Miss  Arthur  gave  a  particularly  pleasant 
and  instructive  address  and  was  very 
well  received  by  her  audience. 

The  custom  of  neighboring  county  Po- 
monas  holding  joint  meetings  is  a  very 
commendable  one.  It  brings  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  each  county  what  is  being  done 
in  Grange  work  in  the  other  county,  and, 
what  is  more  important  still,  it  leads  to 
an  understanding  of  one  another’s  prob¬ 
lems,  and  friendships  which  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  good  progress.— E.  R.  E. 
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“Mothers  and  Babies  First” 

Federal  Aid  Provided  by  the  Sheppard- Towner  Bill  Has  Ceased 


HOW  to  secure  proper  medical  care 
is  one  of  the  gravest  problems  be¬ 
fore  our  rural  communities  and  in  no 
case  is  this  problem  more  serious  than 
for  the  mother  and  her  baby.  A  sys¬ 
tematic  nation-wide  attempt  to  save 
the  lives  and  improve  the  health  of 
mothers  and  children  under  a  year  old 
has  been  going  on  for  seven  years  un¬ 
der  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  which 
comes  to  an  end  June  20th,  1929.  A 
bill  for  the  continuance  of  this  work 
has  been  introduced  at  the  special  ses- 
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sion  by  Senator  Jones  of  Washington 
and  Representative  Cooper  of  Ohio 
(S.  255;  H.  R.  1195). 

We  all  understand  what  it  has  done 
for  the  United  States  to  have  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  spend  money  for  good 
roads;  for  improving  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  grain;  for  stamping  out 
cattle  tick;  for  teaching  us  how  to 
feed  cows.  But  important  as  these 
matters  are,  not  one,  nor  indeed  any 
other,  is  so  important  as  the  saving 
of  mothers  and  babies  and  making 
them  well  and  strong.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  for  killing  gophers  is  just  the  ap¬ 
propriation  asked  for  the  maternity 
and  infancy  work,  $1,000,000,  while 
roads  had  $80,000,000  in  1927.  Until 
every  state  board  of  health  under¬ 
stands  this  and  every  state  legislature 
is  ready  to  supply  the  necessary  funds 
so  that  every  mother  has  a  chance  at 
proper  medical  advice  and  care  and 
every  baby  a  chance  for  life  and  health, 
we  must  not  let  go  the  incentive  that 
has  come  to  the  states  through  the 
educational  work  by  the  Children’s  Bu¬ 
reau  made  possible  by  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act. 

Death  Rate  in  U.  S.  High 

It  is  perhaps  due  to  our  wide  dis¬ 
tances  and  scattered  homesteads  that 
the  death  rate  of  mothers  in  childbirth 
and  babies  under  a  year  old  has  been 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in 
many  civilized  countries.  Under  Julia 
Lathrop,  who  began  the  study  of  this 
problem  when  the  Children’s  Bureau 
was  opened  in  1912,  and  of  Grace 
Abbott,  under  whom  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  work  has  been  organized,  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  teaching 
doctors  and  nurses  and  mothers  the 
best  way  of  caring  for  babies.  But 
as  yet  no  great  headway  has  been 
made  in  saving  the  lives  of  mothers. 
It  is  computed  that  15,000  die  annually 
in  the  United  States,  and  these  largely 
from  causes  that  would  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  competent  care. 

The  Sheppard-Towner  Act  has  al¬ 
lowed  each  cooperating  state  an 
amount  equal  to  its  own  appropriation 
for  this  particular  division  of  the  work 
done  by  its  department  of  health.  This 
plan  has  left  the  states  free  to  carry 
out  the  plans  best  fitted  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  needs,  but  has  given  incentive 
for  larger  appropriations,  and  has  put 
at  their  disposal  the  experience  of  doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses  and  scientific  experi¬ 
ment  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Classes  to  give  special  training  to 


public  health  nurses,  classes  for  moth¬ 
ers,  for  little  and  big  sisters  indeed, 
are  spreading  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  keep  the  mothers  and  babies  well. 
Doctors  even  have  asked  for  training 
by  specialists  for  themselves,  and 
clinics  for  mothers  and  children  are 
held  where  specialists  and  local  doctors, 
work  together  to  bring  the  best  scienti¬ 
fic  aid  to  isolated  communities.  All  but 
three  of  the  states,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Illinois,  have  been  do¬ 
ing  this  work  with  the  help  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau.  In  few  of  them 
is  it  yet  on  a  permanent  footing,  so 
that  the  withdrawal  of  federal  aid  will 
mean  curtailment  of  this  merciful  ser¬ 
vice,  needless  suffering,  and  deaths 
that  might  have  been  prevented. 

The  work  will  continue  if  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  country  let  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  know  that  they  believe  in  it. 

A  report  of  maternity  welfare  work 
done  in  New  York  State  was  recently 
published  in  the  U.  S.  Daily.  Definite 
figures  shoeing  accomplishments  were 
as  follows: 

“New  York  accepted  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  grants  in  1923,  and  this  1927 
report  shows  how  great  was  the  need 
and  what  we  may  hope  for  if  the  work 
goes  on. 

“In.  1922,  seventy-seven  babies  out  of 
every  1000  died.  In  1926  the  rate  was 
70.5.  The  provisional  figures  of  1927 


give  the  rate  as  59.4.  The  1927  figure 
for  the  deaths  of  mothers  are  not  yet 
available  but  in  1922  it  was  60.2  per 
10,000,  in  1926,  56.5.  There  is  a  piti¬ 
ful  difference  between  the  rural  and 
the  urban  rates,  it  being  so  much  eas¬ 
ier  to  get  proper  care  in  the  cities, 
but  in  the  years  that  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  funds  have  allowed  the  rural 
counties  and  the  state  to  work  together 
on  this  problem  the  deaths  of  mothers 
in  the  rural  districts  have  fallen  twenty 
per  cent.” — Eveline  Brainerd,  Editor 
Weekly  News,  N.  Y.  League  of  Women 
Voters. 


We  Learn  More  About 
Furniture 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 
the  “occasional”  chair,  one  which  is  dif¬ 
ferent  but  whose  colors  blend  /with  the 
color  scheme  and  whose  lines  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  a  room. 

Yet  it  is  upsetting  to  look  into  a 
room  or  on  to  a  porch  and  see  perhaps 
an  oak  table,  some  painted  chairs,  some 
dingy  willow  or  wicker  or  other  col¬ 
lection  of  mismated  furniture.  And  that 
is  where  paints,  lacquers,  and  the  col¬ 
ored  varnishes  literally  “shine.”  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  take  a  good  old 
piece  showing  beautiful  grain  of  wood 
and  cover  it  all  over  with  one  of  these 


Something  Different  in  Aprons 


In  the  workaday  group  of  aprons,  No.  101,  there  is  a  garden  apron, 
the  original  of  which  was  yellow  chambray — medium  dark  blue  could 
be  used — brown  bias  tape  binding,  and  basket  handle,  brown  stripe  or 
check  pocket  with  red-orange  tulips,  and  light-blue  morning-glories. 

A  large  pocket  is  convenient  in  house-tidying  as  well  as  for  out¬ 
door  tasks.  Smiling  Dinah  was  designed  especially  for  a  laundry  day 
assistant.  Her  cap  and  apron  are  to  be  bright  applique  patches,  face  and 
shoes  anything  from  maple  to  dark  chocolate  with  eyeballs  embroidered 
white,  a  few  French  knot  curls,  and  an  ample  red  mouth. 

The  Dutch  pair  make  a  most  distinguished  apron,  of  blue,  green,  or 
apricot  chambray.  It,  too,  is  applique  and  embroidery,  a  combination 
that  ranks  first  for  stunning  effects,  quickly  achieved  and  safe  to  laun¬ 
der.  His  kerchief,  her  cap  and  apron  which  forms  the  pocket  are  white; 
his  cap,  trousers,  her  sleeves  and  shoes  are  orange  or  tan.  Outline 
stitch  in  all  black  or  with  naturalistic  colors  as  red  mouth  and  yellow 
hair.  The  small  windmill  pattern  may  be  used  on  an  apron  bib  or  on  a 
matching  dust  cap. 

The  holders  are  a  padded  and  quilted  nasturtium  and  pansy  )n 
natural  colors  and  regulation  size,  and  the  two-handled  lifter  you  will 
like'  immensely.  Cutting  pattern  is  given  for  this  as  well  as  for  its  blue¬ 
bell  design  which  may  be  quilted  or  appliqued.  Pattern  No.  10f  (wax 
transfers  in  black)  contains  this  entire  group  of  designs  and  their  ap¬ 
plique  parts,  but  does  not  give  cutting  patterns  for  the  aprons  them¬ 
selves  ;  any  favorite  pattern  is  used.  Price  for  entire  group,  20  cents. 
Address  Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


opaque  finishes,  but  for  getting  general 
harmony  out  of  a  hodge-podge  of  colors 
and  for  finishing  new  unpainted  furni¬ 
ture,  certainly  women  never  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  to  do  this  than  right 
at  the  present  time. 

Preparing  the  Surface 

The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that 
all  these  finishing  materials  are  made 
up  differently  and  each  requires  its  own 
kind  of  handling.  But  directions  are  al¬ 
ways  clearly  given  and  anyone  with 
horse  sense  and  the  ability  to  do  what 
she  is  told  can  use  them.  Another  good 
thing  to  remember  is  that  all  of  them 
require  a  smooth,  dry  surface  to  start 
with,  that  is,  if  you  hope  to  have  a 
smooth  surface  when  the  job  is  finished. 

Sandpaper  or  steel  wool  may  be  used 
to  smooth  down  rough  places.  If  for 
any  reason  the  previous  coat  of  finish 
needs  to  be  removed  entirely,  various 
methods  are  employed.  In  some  cities, 
there  are  places  which  steam  off  paint 
or  varnish.  This  or  any  other  water 
treatment  swells  the  grain  of  the  wood 
somewhat,  but  sandpaper  remedies 
that.  If  the  furniture  is  not  choice,  a 
common  household  method  of  paint  re¬ 
moval  is  to  use  lye.  This  is  effective 
but  the  person  doing  the  job  has  to 
guard  her  hands  carefully  or  there  will 
be  painful  burns.  The  grain  of  the  wood 
is  swelled  by  this  process.  The  com¬ 
mercial  paint  removers  which  may  be 
bought  from  anyone  dealing  in  paint 
supplies  are  best  for  any  furniture  that 
requires  delicate  handling.  They  do  not 
swell  the  wood  and  therefore  cause  less 
risk  of  coarsening  a  beautiful  grain. 
Furthermore,  they  ard'  easy  to  use. 

Brushing  lacquers  dry  within  thirty 
minutes  and  shellacs  dry  within  twenty 
minutes  while  some  of  the  new  varnish¬ 
es  dry  within  two  to  four  hours.  Where 
time  is  no  consideration  two  or  three 
foundation  coats  of  paint  finished  off 
with  a  coat  of  enamel  will  give  a  lovely 
finish  and  one  which  is  very  easy  to 
keep  clean.  Each  coat  must  dry 
thoroughly,  that  is,  for  24  to  48  hours, 
before  applying  the  next.  The  pretty 
stencils  and  decalcomanias  make  it 
easy  for  even  the  inexperiened  painter 
to  get  lovely  decorative  effects.  These 
are  to  be  bought  from  practically  all 
who  deal  in  paint  supplies  and  come  in 
various  sizes.  There  is  almost  no  limit 
to  the  stencil  idea  of  decoration,  rang¬ 
ing  from  tiny  trays  down  to  a  border 
around  the  painted  floor. 

For  new  unpainted  furniture,  a  paste 
filler  should  be  used  before  applying 
any  varnish  or  shellac.  If  this  filler  has 
been  applied  at  the  factory,  no  more  is 
needed. 

Varnish  and  Wax  Finishes 

A  Very  satisfactory  finish  for  dining 
table  tops  is  a  spar  varnish.  One  ob¬ 
jection  to  it  is  that  it  is  too  shiny.  This 
may  be  overcome  by  rubbing  down 
lightly  with  the  finest  steel  wool  or  oy 
a  cloth  dipped  in  rubbing  oil,  then  in 
rottenstone.  Little  rubbing  is  neces¬ 
sary;  a  sort  of  patting  motion  is  better. 
Two  or  even  three  coats  of  the  spar 
varnish  give  a  surface  which  resists 
both  hot  dish  and  water  marks.  It  can 
be  washed  and  dried  just  like  enamel. 

But  the  most  exquisite  finish,  the 
most  luxurious  of  them  all  because  it 
requires  such  tender  care  is  the  waxed 
surface.  Start  with  a  beautiful  smooth 
wood  of  lovely  grain,  fill  with  paste 
filler,  rub  down  smooth  and  apply  wax 
in  a  very  thin  coat.  Rub  with  a  flannel 
cloth  until  you  are  sure  it  is  enough, 
then  rub  some  more,  as  one  adviser 
says.  Three  or  four  coats  should  be  ap¬ 
plied.  After  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  times  an  article  may  be 
waxed  and  rubbed.  In  rare  old  pieces 
which  have  been  kept  waxed  for  gen¬ 
erations,  a  mellow  richness  of  texture 
develops  which  is  not  seen  in  other 
finishes.  But  a  waxed  finish  will  not 
stand  the  rough  treatment  some  of  the 
ocher  finishes  will  take,  The  colored 
paints,  varnishes  and  lacquers  also 
make  it  possible  for  a  woman  to 
change  the  color  scheme  of  a  room, 
furniture  included,  as  often  as  she  likes. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

A  Change  is  Refreshing  Both  to  Body  and  to  Mind 


SUMMER,  about  which  the  poets 
love  to  write,  is  with  us.  On  the 
farm  where  things  grow  so  fast, 
both  crops  and  weeds,  it  sometimes 
seems  that  a  vacation  is  absolutely  out 
of  the  question.  But  it  is  so  easy  to 
go  stale  in  body  and  in  mind,  so  easy 
to  fall  into  the  rut  of  least  resistance 
that  before  we  know  it  we  are  hope¬ 
lessly  stuck. 

Some  sort  of  vacation  or  play  time 
is  needed  by  every  one,  young  or  old. 
Nature  usually  takes  care  of  it  with 
the  young  and  their  instinct  for  play 
makes  them  persist  enough  that  most 
children  get  a  fair  amount  of  it.  The 
psychologists  and  social  workers  who 
study  large  groups  of  children  tell  us 
that  children  who  do  not  play  develop 
all  wrong.  Through  play  they  learn 
self-control  and  how  to  co-operate  with 
others:  besides  that,  the  exercise  helps 
to  give  them  healthy  bodies. 

We  older  folks  who  seem  to  get  the 
idea  that  the  world  rests  on  our  in¬ 
dividual  shoulders  have  to  plan  a  little 
if  we  get  the  play  time  we  need.  It 
does  not  need  to  be  anything  very  for¬ 
mal  in  order  to  furnish  pleasure. 

A  very  fine  young  woman  remarked 
once  that  some  of  the  most  pleasant 
memories  of  her  childhood  were  the 
fishing  jaunts  she  and  her  sisters  and 
brothers  had  with  their  mother.  She 
couldn’t  remember  that  mother  ever 
caught  a  fish,  but  a  little  jaunt  to  the 
woods  was  a  great  occasion. 

A  change  of  mind  is  often  as  good 
as  a  long  trip.  One  sure  thing  is  that 
the  long  trip  will  do  little  good  if  the 
mind  is  upset.  A  complete  change  of 
scene  and  people  is  refreshing.  One 


can  return  to  the  old  tasks  with  re¬ 
newed  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  Many 
of  the  little  things  that  look  large 
and  annoying  shrink  to  their  right 
proportion  by  being  away  from  them. 
Two  weeks  or  more  are  necessary  to 


stopping  wherever  things  look  interest¬ 
ing,  the  experience  is  different  from 
the  routine  and  rush  of  every  day  life. 

And  it  should  be  different  for  mother 
as  well  as  the  others.  Since  her  days 
at  home  are  so  filled  with  food 


SCARF  AND  BUFFET  SET  NO.  604  lows :  set  with  scarf  18  by  45  inches,  only 
novel  both  in  shape  and  design  comes  65c;  set  with  scarf  18  by  54  inches,  $1.00 
hemstitched  and  stamped  on  excellent  postpaid.  Address  Embroidery  Depart- 
quality  white  material.  The  set  may  be  ment,  American  Agriculturist ,  461  Fourth 
had  in  either  of  two  sizes  priced  as  fol-  Avenue ,  New  York  City. 


get  really  relaxed  and  in  a  vacation 
mood. 

But  to  some,  even  if  money  were 
available  for  such  a  vacation,  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  home  arrange¬ 
ments  for  such  a  long  absence.  Then 
the  occasional  day  or  two  or  three- 
day  jaunt  becomes  more  important 
than  ever.  Instead  of  trying  to  cover 
a  great  deal  of  territory  in  such  short 
time,  the  true  vacation  spirit  is  far 
more  enjoyable. 

If  nothing  more  than  tenting  beside 
the  lake,  or  motoring  slowly  along, 


For  Full  Figures  and  Those  Not  So  Full 


thoughts,  she  should  not  have  a  single 
responsibility  about  food  on  the  trip. 
Plenty  of  roadside  stands  and  tourist 
homes  make  it  possible  for  her  to  be 
relieved  of  this  duty.  But  if  the  party 
wants  to  picnic  along  the  way,  then 
the  others  ought  to  get  the  food  and 
prepare  it.  Going  visiting  to  other 
people’s  homes  is  not  the  change  a 
home-maker  needs  most.  Unless  there 
is  plenty  of  help  in  the  kitchen— which 
usually  there  isn’t — few  women  could 
take  their  ease  and  let  their  hostess 
tire  herself  out  “doing  for”  them.  On 
the  other  hand  for  girls  who  spend 
their  time  in  offices  or  at  schools,  the 
novelty  of  running  a  house  or  camp 
may  be  the  change  they  need. 

So  after  all,  a  vacation  means  a 
change  and  each  must  decide  what 
sort  would  give  him  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure,  whether  it  be  wandering  in  the 
wilds,  or  among  the  more  crowded 
haunts  of  men.  But  anyhow,  every¬ 
body  needs  to  get  a  change  in  some 
way. — Aunt  Janet. 


STYLE  NO.  2817  dips  its  side  in  grace¬ 
ful  flared  fullness  and  uses  very  femine 
bows  which  give  it  a  characteristic  touch 
of  this  season’s  styles.  Tucks  nip  the 
right  hip  and  give  the  yoke  a  diagonal 
slant.  Beige  crepe  with  a  touch  of  brown 
in  bows  and  inset  would  make  a  charm¬ 
ing  combination.  Figured  silks  with  plain 
contrasting  would  also  combine  well.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  2%  yards  of  39-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  21-inch  contrasting.  PRICE  13c. 


Economy’s  first  rule  .  .  . 

Save  yourself! 

It  doesn’t  pay  to  save  a  few  pennies 
at  the  expense  of  your  precious 
strength.  Fels-Naptha  gives  you  for 
your  money  .  .  .  not  more  bars,  hut 
more  help!  The  extra  help  of  two 
active  cleaners  in  one  golden  bar. 
Naptha,  the  dirt-loosener  (smell  it!) 
and  good  golden  soap,  the  dirt-re¬ 
mover,  working  together  to  make 
your  washing  easier.  That’s  why 
Fels-Naptha  is  a  bargain  in  washday 
value.  It  saves  you.  Get  it  at  your 
grocer’s  today. 

'Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 

FELS-NAPTHA 

C. FREE—  Write  Dept.  Z.  1-2,  Fels  &  Company,  "Tj 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  handy  device  to  aid  you  l 
with  your  family  wash.  It’s  yours  for  the  asking.  .11 


DESIGN  NO.  2826  with  its  cascading 
jabot  frill  and  flattering  fullness  of  skirt 
is  stunning  when  made  up  in  the  new 
purple  aster  shade  with  egg-shell  trim. 
It  is  especially  good  for  full  figures  be¬ 
cause  all  its  lines  are  designed  to  slender¬ 
ize.  Flowered  chiffon,  sprigged  dimity,  or 
rayon  voile  would  make  up  beautifully  in 
this  pattern  which  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Size  36  requires  3 %  yards  of  39- 
inch  material  with  %  yard  of  39-inch  con¬ 
trasting.  PATTERN  PRICE  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  correctly  and 
clearly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin  is 
sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new  summer  fashion  catalogues  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


What  Is  Done  With  the 
Mentally  Ill 

( Continued  from  Page  3) 

institutions  food  supplies  are  allowed 
on  a  ration  basis  only  for  those  in 
residence. 

Is  is  ever  possible  for  an  unscruplous  per¬ 
son  to  have  a  patient  committed  unjustly  to 
such  an  institution? 

No.  There  are  too  many  persons  in¬ 
volved,  including  two  doctors. 

Can  the  hospital  keep  a  patient  regardless 
of  the  wishes  of  his  family  and  friends? 

Yes,  if  committed,  subject  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Commissioner  or  an  appeal 
to  the  court.  In  practice  an  institution 
never  retains  any  patient  unless  dan¬ 
gerous  to  himself  or  others  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  superintendent. 

Who  actually  determines  whether  a  patient 
is  sane  or  insane. 

The  committing  judge  in  the  legal 
sense;  the  qualified  examiners  and  the 
superintendent  and  his  medical  staff  in 
the  medical  sense. 

How  could  a  sane  person  get  released  in 
case  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  committing 
him  into  the  insane  hospital? 

Superintendent  -will  discharge  if 
study  of  the  case  shows  no  insanity.  In 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  there 
were  8,614  first  admissions;  2,239  re¬ 
admissions,  a  total  of  10,853  admis¬ 
sions.  In  the  same  year  there  were  dis¬ 
charged  90  patients  as  not  insane,  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  1%  of  the  admis¬ 
sions.  Practically  all  of  these  90 
patients  were  alcoholic  or  drug  cases, 
or  old  people  whose  childishness  had 
not  progressed  to  a  point  which  would 
warrant  treatment  in  a  mental  hospital. 
These  figures  are  typical  of  previous 
years. 

Clothes  should  be  damper  for  an 
ironing  machine  than  for  ironing  by 
hand. 


For  Cleansing 
and  Purifying  the  Skin 

The  standard  of  excellence  for  fifty  years 


BETTY’S 

SCRAPBOOK 


ONCE  each  month  American 
Agriculturist  has  a  full 
page  of  Little  Recipes  for  Lit¬ 
tle  Cooks.  The  best  way  for 
the  little  girl  or  boy  to  keep 
these  pages  together  is  in 
Betty’s  Scrapbook  of  Little 
Recipes  for  Little  Cooks.  Les¬ 
sons  1  and  2  are  already  print¬ 
ed  in  the  scrapbook  and  there 
are  22  blank  pages  waiting  to 
receive  the  recipe  pages  as 
they  are  printed. 

When  you  have  filled  the 
Scrapbook  with  the  pages  of 
recipes,  you  will  have  a  cook¬ 
book  that  even  mother  would 
be  proud  to  own. 

To  make  ordering  easy  use 
the  coupon: 


To  Betty, 

c/o  American  Agriculturist, 

461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Please  find  10  cents  (coin  or 
stamps)  inclosed  for  one  of 
your  scrap  books. 

Name  . 

Town  . 

State  . 

In  care  of  . 
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The  Plains  of  Abraham  —By  James  Oliver  Cur  wood 


He  disappeared  into  the  woods  and 
walked  swiftly  through  the  deep  aisles 
of  the  forest  with  Odd  at  his  side.  A 
new  emotion  burned  in  him,  one  of 
change,  of  spiritual  transformation,  of 
physical  growth.  The  world  about  him 
was  not  the  world  through  which  he 
had  travelled  this  trail  in  the  early 
morning,  nor  was  he  the  same  Jeems. 
Had  Jeems’s  mother  known  what  had 
happened,  she  would  have  understood 
the  story  unfolding  slowly  in  the  boy’s 
face,  and  it  would  have  frightened 
her,  for  a  mother  dreads  the  day  when 
childhood  draws  itself  away,  like  a 
beautiful  shadow,  to  be  replaced  by 
the  sterner  form  of  maturity  in  her 
offspring.  Catherine  had  held  this  day 
back  from  Jeems  as  long  as  she  could, 
even  in  a  time  and  place  where  the 
ruggedness  of  life  and  its  social  con¬ 
ditions  schooled  plastic  youth  to  early 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Now  it  had 
come  in  spite  of  her.  Jeems  was  un¬ 
aware  of  the  fact,  though  he  felt  the 
new  sensations  pressing  upon  him. 
The  events  of  an  hour  had  made  him 
older.  It  was  an  hour  in  which  he  had 
lost,  and  yet  in  losing  trivial  things 
he  had  unconsciously  achieved  greater 
ones..  Paul  Tache  had  whipped  him. 
Toinette’s  cool  friendship  had  turned 
to  hatred.  His  dreams  were  wrecked, 
his  rose-hued  hopes  sunk  into  oblivion. 

Yet  a  different  poise  was  in  his  chin 
as  he  walked  through  the  solitude,  a 
different  swing  in  his  step.  Morning 
had  sent  him  on  an  errand  of  hys¬ 
terical  desire,  now  he  was  returning 
home  vaguely  appraising  the  folly  of 
an  act  which  seemed  to  have  been 
born  a  long  time  ago,  in  a  period  of 
uncertainty,  of  half  faith,  of  ill-defined 
and  divided  yearnings.  Through  Paul 
and  Toinette  and  his  defeat  at  their 
hands,  he  was  beginning  to  see  the 
wider  horizons  of  the  world  that  was 
shaping  itself  in  his  brain  and  in  which 
the  vital  factor  was  himself.  When  he 
fought  Paul  Tache  again,  he  would  not 
be  the  Jeems  of  Lussan’s  barnyard, 
and  when  that  time  came,  as  it  surely 
would,  he  would  not  throw  mud  into 
the  face,  of  Toinette  Tonteur! 

Hepsibah  would  have  rejoiced  great¬ 
ly  in  this  breaking  down  and  building 
up  of  fabrics  in  Jeems’s  visionings,  and 
would  have  sworn  it  was  the  blood 
of  the  Adamses  rising  in  him,  a  fight¬ 
ing  strain,  an  unconquerable  spirit, 
the  beginning  of  a  sure  and  steady 
resolution  born  of  the  lad’s  first  con¬ 
tact  with  strife  and  adversity.  Even 
Catherine  had  not  guessed  the  depth 
of  affection  which  the  adventurous 
Indian  trader  held  for  her  boy,  nor  the 
fear  that  lived  with  it,  the  jealous  and 
yet  unspoken  apprehension  that  a  ca¬ 
price  of  fate,  like  her  marriage  to 
Henri  Bulain,  would  at  last  turn  an 
Adams  into  a  Frenchman.  But  within 
the  few  hours  he  had  been  at  Cather¬ 
ine’s  home,  this  misgiving  had  sub¬ 
sided  in  his  breast,  for  Jeems  was 
more  than  ever  like  his  mother,  with 
something  in  his  face  and  a  quietness 
of  manner  which  her  brother  failed 
to  discover  in  Henri  Bulain,  with  his 
foolish  confidence  and  dreams  of  en¬ 
during  peace. 

It  was  not  long  after  Jeems’s  de¬ 
parture  from  Lussan’s  place  that  Hep¬ 
sibah  discovered  he  was  gone,  and  with 
a  quick  adieu  to  Tonteur  and  a  word 
to  Henri  he  set  out  after  him.  Sharp 
walking  and  the  cool  earthy  smells 
of  the  forest  cleared  his  mind  of  the 
mellowing  effects  of  Lussan’s  brews, 
an’  he  began  to  feel  certain  qualms 
rising  in  him  as  he  progressed.  He 
did  not  like  the  thought  of  Jeems  go¬ 
ing  off  alone  in  this  way,  which  had 
the  appearance  of  retreat,  and  under 
his  breath  he  swore  at  the  baron  for 
luring  him  from  the  pool  and  at  him¬ 
self  for  yielding  to  temptation.  Few 


men  could  keep  pace  with  the  trader 
on  a  trail,  despite  the  rotundity  of  his 
bulk,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  he 
came  to  a  halt,  with  Jeems  stepping 
from  behind  a  bush  half  a  dozen  paces 
away,  an  arrow  fixed  to  his  bow. 

It  Hepsibah  had  a  doubt  of  his 
nephew’s  courage,  it  was  dispelled  by 
this  watchfulness  and  the  lad’s  readi¬ 
ness  for  action. 

“I’m  dead,  looking  at  the  theory  o’ 
the  thing,”  he  commented.  “Jeemsy, 
I’m  ashamed  o’  my  carelessness  and 
proud  o'  your  discretion.  At  that  dis- 


as  the  Lord  o’  Hosts  intended  it 
should.  By  which  I  mean,  Jeems.  that 
the  biggest  and  best  friendships  are 
made  through  fighting,  with  nations 
as  well  as  men,  and  that  when  you 
shake  hands  with  a  man  you’ve  fought, 
granting  the  grip  is  a  good  and  honest 
one,  you’ve  made  a  friend  forever.” 

“I  wouldn’t  shake  hands  with  Paul 
Tache,”  said  Jeems.  “Not  ever.  Some 
days  I  am  going  to  kill  him.” 

The  juietness  of  his  voice  stirred 
Hepsibah  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness. 
He  was  thinking  of  Catherine  again 


Bringing  the  Story  Up  to  Bate 

JEEMS  BULAIN  with  his  French  father  and  his  English  mother  lived  in 
colonial  times  near  the  border  between  Canada  and  the  English  col¬ 
onies.  Their  neighbor,  Tonteur,  is  their  friend  but  Madam  Tonteur  hates 
Catherine  Bulain  because  of  her  beauty  and  her  English  blood  and  tries 
in  every  possible  way  to  teach  her  daughter  Toinette  to  hate  Jeems  Bulain. 

Jeems  admires  Toinette  and  is  deeply  hurt  by  her  disdain.  He  hates 
Paul  Tache,  Toinette’s  cousin  from  Quebec,  because  Paul  assumes  a 
superior  air  and  because  he  is  in  the  good  graces  of  Toinette. 

Catherine  Bulain  sees  and  understands  the  situation  to  which  her 
husband  is  blind.  Jeems  is  brooding  over  the  situation  as  he,  his  mother 
and  father  and  Odd,  his  dog,  walk  home  from  a  visit  to  Tonteur  Manor. 

On  their  arrival  they  find  Hepsibah,  Catherine  Bulain’s  trader 
brother  who  visits  them  at  long  intervals.  After  supper  he  opens  his  pack 
and  among  the  presents  he  has  brought  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  red  velvet 
cloth  for  Jeems  to  give  Toinette.  Jeems  attends  Lussan’s  auction  the 
next  day  and  resolves  to  give  Toinette  his  present  and  to  whip  Paul 
Tache. 

Paul  is  the  victor  in  the  fight,  and  Hepzibah  and  Tonteur  also  have 
a  scrap  in  which  Hepzibah  comes  in  second  best.  Jeems  starts  out  for 
home  alone. 


tance  you  could  stick  an  arrow  half 
through  me!” 

“Clear  through  you,”  corrected  Jeems. 
“I’ve  done  it  with  a  buck.” 

Hepsibah’s  eyes  glowed  with  pleas¬ 
ure  at  the  note  of  calm  boastfulness 
in  the  boy’s  voice. 

“Why  did  you  run  away?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  ' 

“I  didn’t,”  replied  Jeems,  meeting  his 
uncle’s  look  with  a  flash  of  resentment. 
“You  ran  away  from  me — with  Ton- 
te-  I  wouldn’t  go  like  that  with 
Paul  Tache!” 

They  continued  along  the  trail,  and 
in  the  boy’s  steady  silence  Hepsibah’s 
face  wore  a  pondering  seriousness. 
Then  he  said,  laying  a  hand  tenderly 
on  Jeems’s  arm: 

“Son,  what  do  you  think  of  me  for 
doing  that?” 

“I  wouldn’t  do  it — with  someone  I 
hated,”  answered  Jeems,  looking 
straight  ahead. 

“But  I  don’t  hate  Tonteur.  I  like 
him.” 

“Then  why  did  you  fight  him?  And 
why  did  he  almost  kill  you  with  his 
wooden  leg?” 

Hepsibah  was  not  quick  in  answering 
such  a  fine  point  of  logic,  and  the 
hardness  in  the  voice  at  his  side,  so 
unlike  that  of  the  boy  whom  he  had 
comforted  and  encouraged  at  the  pool, 
drew  his  gaze  casually,  and  yet  more 
shrewdly,  to  the  other’s  face.  Twice  he 
started  to  speak,  and  each  time  his 
lips  were  closed  by  the  memory  of 
his  sister  and  of  the  talk  which  had 
passed  between  them  when  Jeems  was 
in  bed.  Then  the  thoughts  in  his  mind 
burst  forth  in  spite  of  his  worship 
for  Catherine  and  ’his  desire  not  to 
overstep  the  importunities  she  had 
placed  upon  him  in  respect  to  the  use 
of  his  tongue  when  in  the  presence  of 
Jeems. 

“Fighting,”  he  began  in  a  subdued 
voice,  treading  softly  upon  the  forbid¬ 
den  subject  as  if  Catherine  might  be 
near  and  listening,  “is  the  breath  o’ 
life,  the  spice  of  existence,  and  the 
most  reasonable  thing  ever  invented. 
Without  fighting  the  earth  might  as 
well  turn  up  its  toes  and  die.  It’s  a 
sort  o’  medicine,  you’ll  see  in  time, 
lad.  It  clears  the  complexions  o’  na¬ 
tions,  makes  religion  what  it  is,  and 
irons  out  the  troubles  o’  people  just 


as  he  continued  his  measurement  of 
the  boy. 

“Killing,  except  in  the  case  o’  war, 
is  not  a  good  thing  to  have  on  your 
mind,”  he  remonstrated.  “And  there 
will  be  plenty  of  that  before  you’re 
much  older,  Jeems.  Until  then,  learn 
the  tricks  I’m  going  to  show  you,  whip 
this  young  Tache,  and  then  offer  him 
your  hand  to  shake.  That’s  the  glory 
o’  the  game.” 

The  tenseness  in  Jeems’s  face  gave 
way  a  little  before  his  uncle’s  words 
and  the  good-natured  laugh  which 
followed  them. 

“I’ll  never  shake  hands  with  Paul 
Tache,  he  repeated.  “I’m  going  to 
whip  him.  Some  day  I  may  kill  him.” 

“That’s  better,”  approved  Hepsibah. 
“You  may  kill  him,  which  doesn’t  set 
the  mark  o’  surety  on  your  intention. 
But  if  you  ever  find  it  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  his  days,  don’t  do  it  in 
a  spirit  o’  hatred,  lad.  Fighting,  if 
jolly  and  well  intended,  lifts  the  soul 
to  glorious  heights ;  it  makes  you  laugh 
as  well  as  cry,  and  cleans  out  all  the 
thistles  and  weeds  in  the  back  yards  o' 
your  life,  making  you  broader-minded 
and  stronger  o’  blood.  But  when  that 
fighting  is  poisoned  by  hatred  and  you 
reach  a  point  where  you  can’t  laugh 
at  the  cracking  o’  your  own  pate  as 
well  as  the  other  fellow’s,  then  it’s  a 
deestructive  thing  and  the  worst  that 
can  empty  its  vials  o’  desolation  upon 
the  earth.  Jeemsy,  that’s  what  is 
spreading  like  a  plague  over  the  land 
right  now,  the  same  poison  o’  hatred 
with  which  you  fought  young  Tache, 
and  the  time  is  coming — it’s  almost 
here — when  it’s  going  to  burn  up  this 
world  of  yours  in  flames  so  red  and 
terrible  that  God  A’mighty  Himself 
won’t  be  able  to  stop  them!* 

Hepsibah  let  his  voice  rise  with  the 
emotion  which  was  never  entirely  quiet 
within  him,  and  at  the  astounding 
words  he  was  saying,  Jeems’s  thoughts 
lost  their  hold  of  Tache  and  he  stared 
wide-eyed  and  wondering.  Hepsibah 
went  on,  seeing  the  visions  of  impend¬ 
ing  events  which  he  had  described  to 
Catherine  and  Henri  the  night  before, 
and  Jeems’s  blood  ran  fast  at  the  pic¬ 
tures  his  uncle  painted  of  their  wilder¬ 
ness  world  in  the  grip  of  massacre  and 
war. 

“All  this  you  should  know,”  said 


Hepsibah  defiantly,  thinking  of  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  his  arguments  with  his  sister 
and  her  husband.  “You’re  coming  to 
manhood,  Jeems,  and  if  your  mother 
and  father  won’t  look  after  them¬ 
selves,  you  must  do  it  for  them. 
There’s  fighting  in  your  future,  you 
might  as  well  make  yourself  ready 
for  it,  though  I  can’t  see  any  reason 
why  you  should  tell  your  mother  about 
it  or  what  I’ve  said.  She’d  punish  me, 
I  swear,  and  your  mother’s  sweetness 
is  no  sweeter  than  the  bitterness  pf 
her  reproach  when  she  doesn’t  say 
a  word,  but  just  looks  at  me  as  if 
I’ve  struck  her  with  my  fist.  You  won’t 
tell  her,  will  you?” 

Jeems  shook  his  head  and  promised. 

“Then  I’ll  go  to  the  end  of  what 
I  had  in  my  mind,”  continued  Hepsibah. 
“It  begins  with  this  thing  we  call  hate. 
When  you  say  you  hate  Paul  Tache, 
you’re  simply  giving  evidence  o’  the 
fact  that  you’ve  been  bitten  by  a  snake 
you  can’t  see  or  feel  or  hear,  a  snake 
beside  which  the  copperhead  o’  the 
swamps  is  a  gentle  and  kindly  crea¬ 
ture  and  one  we  should  look  in  the 
eye  with  friendship  and  love.  This 
snake  lives  in  our  own  blood,  Jeemsy, 
and  it’s  a  cuss  for  brewing  trouble. 
It  has  been  hard  at  work  for  years  in 
this  country  of  ours  until  hate  is  be¬ 
coming  the  biggest  part  o’  the  air  we 
breathe.  White  men  like  you  and  me 
set  this  snake  at  work.  First,  down 
there,  we  began  hating  the  French  and 
the  French  began  hating  us;  and  then 
we  set  the  Indians  to  hating  our  ene¬ 
mies  and  our  enemies  did  the  same ;  and 
after  that,  not  being  content  with  the 
deviltry  we’d  done,  we  started  the  Indi¬ 
ans  to  hating  among  themselves.  We 
did  that,  lad,  we  white  descendants  o’ 
the  Son  o’  God,  with  our  greater  wis¬ 
dom,  our  whisky,  our  guns  and  lies,  un¬ 
til  in  a  hundred  tribes  o’  redskins  be¬ 
tween  the  Upper  Canadas  and  the  Ohio 
there  isn’t  a  tribe  that  doesn’t  hate  some 
other  tribe,  and  all  because  we  hate 
the  French  and  the  French  hate  us. 
Jeemsy,  bear  this  in  mind — it  wasn’t 
the  Indians  who  brought  hair  to  us 
— we  sent  them  out  to  get  it.  We 
wanted  proof  of  their  killings,  so  we 
asked  for  the  scalps  and  paid  cash 
money  for  them,  and  the  French  did 
likewise;  until,  with  prices  for  the  hair 
of  men  and  women  and  children  ris¬ 
ing  steadily,  white  men  took  to  the 
dirty  trade  they  had  taught  the  sav¬ 
ages.  And  this  has  brought  about 
such  a  competition  in  the  taking  of 
human  blood  that  the  cover  won’t  keep 
the  pot  down  mueh  longer,  and  when 
the  cover  blows  off,  the  sky  itself 
won’t  be  big  enough  to  hold  what 
comes  from  under  it.  That  is  what 
hate  will  do,  the  hate  o’  two  'breeds 
o’  white  men  for  each  other;  and 
when  it’s  over— mark  me,  Jeems! — 
they’ll  blame  the  Indian  for  it.  There’s 
no  hate  like  a  white  man’s  hate,  not 
even  an  Indian’s,  for  it’s  deadlier  be¬ 
cause  o’  the  power  and  knowledge  be¬ 
hind  it,  which  have  taken  advantage 
of  simpler  folk  from  the  beginning  of 
time.  So  I  say  it  is  a  point  in  your 
disfavour  to  go  on  hating  Paul  Tache.” 

For  a  little  while  Jeems  had  forgot¬ 
ten  Paul.  It  seemed  to  him  the  world 
of  peace  which  he  had  always  known 
was  suddenly  gone.  In  vague  and 
scarcely  believed  whisperings  and  ru¬ 
mours  he  had  heard  of  dark  happen¬ 
ings  along  the  farther  frontiers.  But 
his  father  and  'mother,  living  their 
lives  of  persistent  hopefulness,  had 
smoothed  away  the  thoughts  to  which 
his  uncle’s  unleashed  tongue  now  gave 
freedom.  As  Hepsibah  Adams  went 
on  with  what  his  conscience  urged 
him  to  say,  even  pausing  to  trace  with 
a  stick  in  a  spot  of  open  sand  a  map 
of  the  countries  which  would  soon  be 

V. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Classified  ads  are  inserted  at  the 
rate  of  7  cents  a  word.  The  min¬ 
imum  charge  per  insertion  is  SI. 
Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  ab- 
oreviation  and  whole  number,  in¬ 
cluding  name  and  address.  Thus 
“J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount 
Morris,  N.  Y.”  count  as  eleven 
words. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be 
accompanied  by  bank  references 


American  A  griculturist 

Classified  Ads 

A  Place  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 


Classified  Ad  Schedule 

Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  not  later  than  14  days 
before  the  Saturday  of  publication 
date  desired.  Cancellation  orders 
must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule. 
Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds  Puppies. 
Shipped  on  approval.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Pope 
Mills,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

TEN  THOROUGHBRED  FOX  Hounds  males  and  fe¬ 
males  broken,  and  12  young  hounds.  Don’t  write  un¬ 
less  you  mean  business.  I  buy  young  red  foxes,  I  pay 
$3.50  apiece.  FAIRMOUNT  KENNELS,  Red  Lion.  Pa. 

PAIR  FIRST  CLASS  coon  hounds.  Fox,  stock  and 
rabbit  proof,  right  in  every  respect;  thirty  days  trial, 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  price  $300.00  for  pair,  other 
coon  dogs,  and  rabbit  hounds.  LAKE  SHORE  KEN¬ 
NELS,  Ilimrod,  N.  Y. _ 

SHEPHERD  PUPS  with  Shepherd  sense  $5,  good 
coonhound  pups  $5,  foxhound  pups  $5,  started  cooner 
$15,  started  foxhound  $15.  Skunk  dogs  $10  to  $25, 
female  Beagle  A.  IC.  C.  papers,  can  supply  all  hunters 
wants,  dogs  exchanged.  JOHN  BILECKE,  North  Attle¬ 
boro,  Mass.  _ ■  _ _ _ , 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  Sable  and  White,  males  $8.00, 

females  $5.00.  Cow  dogs.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochran- 

ville.  Pa.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Shepherd  puppies,  heel  drivers.  Males 
$3.50;  Females  $1.50.  RAMSEYS.  Black  Creek,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS— SEVERAL  BREEDS,  Remedies.  Supplies, 
Lists — Circular  10c.  S.MALl^  STOCK  EXCHANGE,  R2, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 
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Baby  C hicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks,  Breeding  Stock,  Eggs 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— Barred  Rocks.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Extraordinary  matings.  Fine  type.  Bred  for  winter  pro¬ 
duction.  Catalogue.  Low  prices.  GRAMPIAN  HILLS 

POULTRY  FARMS.  Grampian.  Pa. _ 

AMERICAN  MOTTLED  ANCONAS— Record  Layers. 
Lay  large  white  eggs.  Extra  large  type.  Exceptional 
markings.  Fine  matings.  Low  prices.  Catalogue. 
AMERICAN  ANCONA  FARMS.  Grampian.  Pa. 


SUNNYFIELD  EXTRA  LARGE  Single  Comb  Black 

Minorcas.  Exclusively.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Stock.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  layers.  Lay  exceptional  large  white  eggs. 
Two  matings  .  Low  prices.  Catalogue.  SUNNYFIELD 
MINORCA  FARMS.  Grampian,  Pa. 


REGAL  DORCAS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— Eggs, 
chicks,  stock.  256  egg  record.  Ledger.  North  American 
jontest.  Winter  layers.  Excellent  type.  Fine  matings. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue.  KEISER’S  WHITE  ACRES. 
Grampian.  Pa. 


GIANT  LIGHT  BRAHMAS— chicks— eggs— extraordin¬ 
ary  large  breeders— fine  color— record  layers— standard 
bred-low  price — Catalogue.  GIANT  BRAHMA  FARMS, 

Grampian.  Pa. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

CHICKS  S.  C.  WHITE  Legs.  $8.00-100;  Barred 
Rocks  $10.00-100.  Reds,  $11.00  and  White  Rocks, 
Mixed  Heavy,  $8.00-100.  I  guaranteo  100%  live  delivery. 
All  number  one  chicks.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NIE- 
MOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  Box  A. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  Rocks  or  Reds,  $12;  Leg¬ 
horns  $10;  heavy  mixed,  $10;  light,  $8.  Delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.’  Feeding  system,  raising  95%  to  maturity,  free. 
C.  M.  LAUVER.  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS:  Our  duality  chicks  are  reduced  to 
10  and  12c.  W.  Wyandotte  13e,  full  count  and  guar¬ 
anteed  safe  arrival.  Send  for  catalog  giving  instructions. 
MILTON  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY.  Milton.  la. 


CHICKS.  ROCKS  10c;  RBDS,  and  Wyandottes  11c. 
White  Leghorns  8c.  Mixed  7c.  Heavy  Mixed  9c.  One 
cent  more  per  chick  in  less  than  100  lots.  100 ^  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  LONGS  RELIABLE  HATCHER  , 
Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12 


REDUCED  PRICES.  Bucher  Super  Quality  Chicks 
from  inspected  free  range  stock.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
White,  Barred  Rocks,  Giants,  Black  Minorcas,  An- 
conas  White,  Brown  Leghorns.  Booklet  free,  low  prices. 
Pure  Breeds.  BUCHER  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Dept.  C, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


CHICKS— Barron  W.  Leghorns,  large  size,  306  egg 
strain,  $11.00—100.  CLOSE  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

CHICKS  C.O.D.  Barred  Rocks  10c,  large  Barron 
Leghorns  8c,  reduced  on  large  orders  100%  guaranteed. 
Order  from  adv.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  AND  PULLETS.  Legh,  Chicks  10c;  Reds 
12c.  Legh.  Pullets  eight  weeks  old  80c;  12  weeks  $1.15. 
Good  stock.  UNITED  EGG  FARM,  Hillsdale.  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  7%c  JULY  DELIVERY.  From  Pure  Barron 
English  White  Leghorns.  Our  large  trapnested  birds  will 
produce  profitable  broilers  and  heavy  winter  layers.  Ref¬ 
erence  Farmers  State  Bank.  Free  Catalog.  WILLACKER 
LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  G,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

PHEASANT  EGGS.  Unrelated  strain.  Ringneck  eggs 
$3.00  per  dozen.  $25.00  per  hundred.  Instructions  free 
with  orders.  JOHN  ECKERT,  Pine  Pheasant  and  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  East  Moriches.  Long  Island. 

MIXED  HEAVIES  $S,50,  Leghorns  $8..  Anconas  $9., 
Rocks  $10.,  Giants  $17.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY. 
York,  Pa. 

COCKERELS— PAPE  STRAIN,  single  comb  black 
Minorcas.  March  chicks  bought  direct.  Reasonable. 
JOHN  R.  JORDAN,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

1500  PULLETS— PUREBRED  white  Leghorns,  10-12 
weeks  $1.00.  Large  healthy  stock.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

T  urkeys — Ducks — Geese 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for  hatching, 
ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
JOS.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 

TURKEY  EGGS— from  our  famous  pure  bred  Mam¬ 

moth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  and  White 
Holland  flocks.  Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan 
Point,  Ohio. 

POSTPAID  BEST  STRAIN  Mammoth  Pekin  duck 
eggs  11  for  $1.50.  Jersey  Black  Giant-  eggs  10c  each. 
RUPRACIIT  BROS.,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

COD  LIVER  OIL 

PURE  GOLDEN  COD  Liver  Oil  for  poultry  animal 

feeding.  Richest  known  anti-rachitic  and  growth  pro¬ 
moting  food.  Five  gallons  $6.75.  10  gallons  $13..  at 
New  York.  Special  prices  on  barrels.  CONE  IMPORT 
COMPANY,  624  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

POULTRY  DRESSERS!  Send  for  catalog  of  Equip¬ 

ment  and  Supplies  for  fattening  and  dressing  poultry, 
H.  G.  HAGER,  Gossville,  N.  H. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED— HAY,  GRAIN,  Potatoes,  Apples,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Carloads.  Pay  highest  market  prices.  THE 

HAMILTON  CO..  New  Castle,  Pa. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  bags.  We  pay  excellent 
prices.  Write  for  prices.  We  pay  freight.  OWASCO 
BAG  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

100  ACRES  VEGETABLE  PLANTS,  Cabbage,  $1.00 
thousand;  Onion,  $1.50;  Pepper,  $2.00;  Sweet  Potato. 
$2.50;  10,000,  $20.00.  Tomato,  $1.25;  10,000,  $10.00. 
l’rompt  shipments.  Good  plant  guaranteed.  FARMERS 
SUPPLY  COMPANY.  Franklin,  Va. 

MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Copenhagen,  Wake¬ 
field.  Succession,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  postpaid.  Express  $1.25 
1000.  Tomato  plants — Baltimore,  Matchless  Stone,  same 
price.  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper,  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY.  Franklin,  Va. _ 

MILLIONS  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Copenhagen,  Wake¬ 
field,  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession,  Flatdutch,  300, 
$1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25  postpaid.  Express  $1.25, 
1000.  Tomato  Plants — -Baltimore,  Stone,  Matchless, 
Bonny  Best,  same  price  as  Cabbage.  Sweet  Potato 
and  Pepper  plants,  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.25  postpaid. 
Quick  and  good  service.  GUARANTEED  SERVICE 
PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


50  MILLION  out  door  grown  vegetable  plants — -Cab¬ 
bage:  Copenhagen,  Ballhead,  Wakefield,  etc.,  300,  $1.00; 
500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00  prepaid.  10,000,  $10.00  ex¬ 
pressed.  Tomato  Plants:  Marglobe,  Bonnybest,  Balti¬ 
more,  Stone  and  Matchless,  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00; 
1000,  $3.00  prepaid.  10,000,  $15.00  expressed.  Sweet 
Potato  and  Pepper  Plants:  300,  $1.25;  500,  $2.00; 
1000,  $3.25  prepaid.  10,000,  $20.00  expressed.  Shipping 
capacity  %  million  daily.  Day  and  Night  service.  Our 
plants  must  please  you  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PLANTS  POSTPAID.  Celery,  Aster,  3  doz.,  25c;  100. 
50c;  500.  $2.00;  1000.  $3.75.  Beets,  Cauliflower,  Man¬ 
gels,  3  doz.,  25c;  100,  50c;  1000,  $3.00.  Cabbage,  3  doz., 
25c;  100,  40c;  400,  $1.00;  1000,  $2.00.  Pepper,  Egg 
Plant.  Salvia,  3  doz.,  50c;  100,  $1.00;  1000,  $7.75. 
Coleus,  Carnation,  Vinca,  Snapdragon,  doz.,  40c.  Cat¬ 
alog.  ROIIRER’S  PLANT  FARM.  Smoketown,  Pa. 


OLD-FASHION  HARDY  FLOWER  PLANTS  for 
summer  and  fall  planting.  Delphiniums,  Oriental  Pop¬ 
pies,  Columbines,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Phloxes,  Hollyhocks, 
Lilies,  Anemones  and  247  other  Hardy  Perennials  that 
live  outdoors  during  winter.  Pot-grown  Strawberry 
plants  for  August  and  Fall  planting.  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Asparagus  and 
layer  Strawberry  plants  for  September  planting.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  NORTHERN  GROWN  Cabbage,  Cauli¬ 
flower  Plants.  Best  strains  Danish  seed,  chemically 
treated.  Good  delivery  or  money  refunded.  Golden  Acre, 
Jersey,  Copenhagen,  Enkhinzen,  Sureliead,  Succession, 
Savoy,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead.  Postpaid:  200,  65c;  500. 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Collect:  5,000,  $7.50.  Snowball 
Cauliflower:  50,  40c:  200,  $1.00;  500,  $2.25.  Celery 
Plants:  50,  35c;  100,  50c;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.75. 
PORT  MELL1NGER,  Dept.  AA,  North  Lima,  Ohio. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 


SEEDS-NURSERY  STOCK 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  75c-1000;  Col- 

lards.  75c;  Tomato,  $1.00:  Ruby  King  Pepper,  $2.00; 
Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants,  $1.50.  QUITMAN  PLANT 
CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  TOMATO  and  Egg 
Plants.  Ready  now.  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhinzen 
Glory,  Early  Summer,  Succession,  All  Seasons,  Danish 
Ballhead,  Danish  Roundhead,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish 
Round  Red  and  Drumhead  Savoy ,  Cabbage  plants. 
$2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00;  Rerooted  $2.25  per  1000. 
Snowfall  and  Erfurter  Cauliflower  plants  all  rerooted 
$4.50  per  1000;  5000,  $20.00.  Transplanted  John  Baer, 
Matchless  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore  and  Dwarf  Stone 
Tomatoes  $8.00  per  1000.  Field  grown  plants  same  va¬ 
rieties  $3.00  -per  1000;  5000,  $13.00.  Potted  Black 

Beauty  Egg  Plants  $30.00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100. 
Send  for  Free  list  of  all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  PLANTS,  for  late  planting,  millions  ready. 
Large,  well  rooted,  open  field  grown,  damp  moss  to 
roots,  leading  varieties:  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00;  5000. 
$8.00  postpaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  KENTUCKY 
PLANT  CO.,  Hawesville,  Ky. _ _ 

SPECIAL  FOR  30  DAYS.  10  Million  fine  cabbage 
plants,  Copenhagen,  Ballhead,  ,Flat  Dutch,  Wakefield. 
Tomato  Plants.  Baltimore,  Stone,  Bonnybest  all  at 
$1.00  thousand;  5000,  $3.25;  10,000,  $6.50.  Sweet  Potato 
and  Pepper  plants  $2.00  thousand.  Prompt  shipments, 
absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  cheerfully  re¬ 
funded.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin.  Va. 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS.  READY.  Finest  strains  of 
seed.  We  grow  only  first  class  plants.  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tain  Snowball.  Long  Island  Snowball,  Extra  Early  Er¬ 
furt  $4.50  per  1000;  5000,  $20.00;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00. 
Cabbage  Plants.  Ready.  Danish  Ballhead  (we  have 
grown  21  tons  per  acre  with  this  strain)  Copenhagen 
Market,  Enkhinzen  Glory,  Surehead,  Succession  $2.00 
per  1000;  5000,  $9.00;  500,  $1.50.  31  years  selecting 
strains  of  seed.  Millions  of  plants.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  No  business  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W. 
ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  N.  J.  


DANISH  BALLHEAD,  Early  Copenhagen  Market  and 

Red  Cabbage  plants,  $2.00  thousand.  C.  R.  STAFFORD, 
Route  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY,  TOMATO,  Cabbage 
Plants,  100,  40c;  1000,  $2.50  postpaid.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  E.  FETTER,  Lewis- 

burg,  Pa.  _ _ 

CABBAGE.  DANISH- BALL  Head.  Flat  Dutch,  $1.25 
-1000,  10,000-$10.00.  Celery  all  leading  varieties,  strong 
plants,  $1.25-1000,  10,000-$10.  Cauliflower  snowball, 

$3.50-1000.  J.  O.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


IN  ADIRONDACKS — Farms  for  chickens,  vegetables, 
fox,  muskrats,  summer  boarders,  hunting  camps,  gas 
stations.  130  acres  7  rooms,  cellar,  other  buildings, 
$2100.,  $900  cash,  6  years.  Booklet.  EARL  WOOD¬ 
WARD.  Hadley,  N.  Y. 


$1500  DOWN  GETS  FARM.  120  Acres.  15  cows, 
horses,  hens,  pigs,  tools,  crops,  $G500,  $250  yearly.  MR. 
DOUGLAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  GOOD  WHILE  MAKING  A  GOOD  LIVING 
ON  THE  DEL-MAR-VA  PENINSULA.  Low-priced, 
productive  land,  town  and  waterfront  homes.  Three  to 
ten  hours  to  largest  Eastern  markets  by  motor  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad.  Very  little  snow  and  freezing.  Finest 
concrete  highways.  Good  schools,  low  taxes.  Handsome 
descriptive  booklet,  FREE.  Address  1G4  Del-Mar-Va 
Building,  Salisbury,  Md. 


207  ACRES.  LEVEL,  Finger  Lake  Region,  main  road, 
cheap.  E.  CRAGG,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 


5  ACRES,  8  room  house,  electric  lights,  furnace, 
outbuildings,  1  mile  from  town.  Ideal  for  poultry. 
MRS.  C.  I*.  WISE,  Berkeley  Springs.  W.  Va.  


FOR  SALE:  119  acre,  12  cow  farm.  Fine  buildings, 
running  water,  plenty  fruit,  wood  and  lumber.  Near 
state  road  and  village.  $3250,  part  cash.  CLARENCE 
GETTY,  Owner,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


VALUABLE  FARM  33  ACRES,  at  Linesville,  Pa.  10 
room  house,  slate  roof,  furnace,  electricity.  All  plow 
land.  Barn,  Chicken  coops,  garages.  Good  schools,  4 
churches,  2  railroads.  $5500  with  terms  or  $5000  cash. 
Send  for  picture  and  further  information.  MRS.  L. 
WOODARD,  Linesville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  120  acre  farm  excellent  farming  land, 
ideally  located  on  improved  county  road  %  miles  from 
church  and  school  house  near  Lansing.  Improved  roads 
in  all  directions,  good  9  room  farm  house  and  farm 
buildings.  90  acres  tillage  and  30  acres  of  good  virgin 
timber.  Interested  parties  write  owner,  GEO.  H.  CUR¬ 
TIS,  Alpena,  Michigan. 
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HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Teach  Baby  to  Eat 


By  Ray  Inman 


a  healthy  2  yr.  old 

is  ready  for  a.ray 

at  table  with  the  family. 


EX  PRESS  YOUR  LIKES 
AND  dislikes  FOR  A 
FOOD  IN  HIS  PRESENCE 

NOB.  OISCUSS  HIS  LIKES  AND  DISLIKES 


do^1 


force  him  to 

eat  a  Pood  he 
doesn't  like; 

it  for  awhile  and  start  it 
gradually  later. 


never  FEEDMIM 

HEAVY  MEATS  OR 
PASTRIES, COFFEE 
ORTEA,  SHARP  CON- 
OIMENTS  OR.  RICH 
CANDIES 


ve£et ables, 

(CUT&FINEW.OR  MASHECf) 

iicht  meats, 

(crisp  bacon, stewed  lamb) 

fruits  £puddmg 

(Junke-t,  tapioca-, Custard; 
A  LITTLE  SOGARCANOV 
AFTERHVEALS  is  o  VC. 


there's  usually 

A  REASON  FOR. 
THESE  TERRIBLE. 
HATCHET  KURDERS 
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BUYERS'  GUIDE 

The  current  advertisers  in  American  Agriculturist  are  listed  below.  The  advertising  of  these  com¬ 
panies  has  been  accepted  by  American  Agriculturist  with  our  guarantee  as  stated  on  the  editorial 
page  of  each  issue.  Backed  by  our  guarantee,  our  readers  may  be  assured  of  a  “square  deal”  in  any 
transaction  they  may  have  with  these  reliable  firms.  Most  of  these  firms  have  interesting  booklets 

describing  their  products  which  they  will  mail  you  on  request. 


AUTOMOBILES ,  TRUCKS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

Aato  Bodies  ... _ _ _ _ Fisher  Body  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lubricants  - -  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lubricants  . . ...Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Motor  Cars  and  Trucks  . . Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  - ..  .Chrysler  Sales  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  . . . . . . . De  Soto  Motor  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  . _ . . . Plymouth  Motor  Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  - - - Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Motor  Cars  . — . Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  0. 

Motor  Trucks  - - International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Spark  Plugs  . . Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Tires  - - Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Tires  — . . . . . Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

T*re*  . : - ---■ . . - . Kelly  Springfield  Tire  Co.,  General  Motors  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Weed  Chains  - American  Chain  Co.,  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CLOTHING  AND  FOOTWEAR 

General  Merchandise  J.  C.  Penney,  330  W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rubber  Footwear  . . .  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Beacon  Falls,  Conn. 

Rubber  Footwear  - - -  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Rubber  Footwear  .United  States  Rubber  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 

Barn  Equipment  and  Poultry  Supplies  Drew  Line  Co.,  Dept.  2221,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Barn  Equipment  . Hunt,  Helm  &  Ferris  Co.,  Dept.  A-2,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Barn  Equipment  and  Poultry  Supplies  James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  7935,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Barn  Equipment  and  Poultry  Supplies  Loudon  Machinery  Co.,  4511  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Barn  Equipment  .  Mitchell  Mfg.  Co.,  1906  Forest  Home  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Barn  Equipment  ..  Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co.,  185  N.  Water  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cotton  Discs  and  Teat  Dilators  . . Moore  Bros.,  Dept.  A,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cream  Separators  . . . American  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  20-W,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

Cream  Separators  - - -  International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  Ill.  (McCormick  Deering) 

Dairy  Barn  Equipment  _ _ —Ney  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Electric  Milk  Cooling  Equipment  _ Frigidaire  Corp.,  Dayton,  0. 

Milking  Machine  - ;. . . . . Anderson  Milker  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Milking  Machines  .  Burton-Page  Co.,  Dept.  135,  537  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Milking  Machines  - - - Cherry-Burrell  Corp.,  27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Milking  Machine  and  Cream  Separators  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  1-27,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Milking  Machines  . .  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.,  622  White  St.,  Otta  wa,  Kansas. 

Milking  Machine  . - . . . . Perfection  Mfg.  Co.,  2111  E.  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Milking  Machines  - Universal  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  A. A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Teat  Dilators  - - Dr.  Naylor,  Dept.  7,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

FARM  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Binder-Twine  _ Theo.  Burt,  Box  A.,  Melrose,  Ohio. 

Cement  - - - Lehigh  Cement  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Clipping  Machines  - w - Gillette  Clipping  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  A,  129  W.  31st  St.,  New  York. 

Concrete  - Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dynamite  — - - - - Hercules  Powder  Co.,  913  Market  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Electrical  Equipment  ... . . . . . General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Electric  Service  Plant  — . ,Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ensilage  Cutter  - — - Joseph  Dick  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  0. 

Ensilage  Cutter  andjeed  Mills  . Papec  Machine  Co.,  Ill  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Evaporator  . . . . . . . Sproul  Hdwe.  Co.,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Machinery  - - - - - American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  686  Monroe  Sh,  Springfield,  0. 

Farm  Machinery  - - - Bateman  Bros.,  1814  D.  No.  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Farm  Machinery  - - Fred  Bateman  Co.,  626  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa  . 

Farm  Machinery  . . . . J.  I.  Case  T.  M.  Co.,  Dept.  A-3,  Racine,  Wis. 

Farm  Machinery  . . . . Deere  &  Co.,  Booklet  SD-71,  Moline,  III. 

Farm  Machinery  - A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  Box  166,  York,  Pa. 

Farm  Machinery  - International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  (McCormick-Deering). 

Farm  Machinery  - - W.  B.  May,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fencing  .... - - American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Fencing  - - - - - —  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.,  Dept.  3018,  Cleveland,  0. 

Fencing  - - - - - ^„„New  Jersey  Fence  Co.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Fencing  - — — - - - Newark  Fency  &  Roofing  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Fencing  - - - - -  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fencing  - Tudor  &  Jones,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Fire  Extinguisher  - - - - - -.Fyr-Fyter  Co.,  64-0  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Gas  Engines  - - - - Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.  801  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gas  Engines  . . — - - Witte  Engine  Works,  7801  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Handyman’s  Tool  - - - - - ..Harrah  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  S-100,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

Harrows  - - Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  69  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Harness  . . . . . James  M.  Walsh  Co.,  Dept.  511,  123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Harness  - - - W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons,  Canton,  Pa. 

Hay  Tools  . . . . . Ney  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton  0. 

Hydraulic  Ram  . . . H.  T.  Olsen,  13  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hydraulic  Engine  - - Rife  Hydraulic  Engine  Co.,  90  West  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hoist  ' - -  John  Farrell  &  Son,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Irrigation  . . . . White  Showers,  Inc.,  6485  DuBois  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lacing  - - - - - - Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Lighting  Plants  - - — r - J — . ..  Delco-Light  Co.,  Dayton,  0. 

Lumber  - - — . Frank  Harris  Sons  Co.,  Dept.  AA-202,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Manure  Spreaders  - -  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  Coldwater,  Ohio. 

Mower  and  Binder  Repairs  - -  Bateman  Bros.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Mulch  Paper  - - - — .  International  Paper  Co.,  106  E.  42nd  St.,  Room  1003,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Planting  Machinery  .. . . . Masters  Planter  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Chicago,  III. 

Plows  - - - Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Potato  Machinery  - -  Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  800,  Utica,  N  .Y. 

Pumps  . . . . . . .  Auto-Prime  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  A-130,  850  E.  72nd  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Roofing  - - - American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  44,  Middletown,  0. 

Roofing  - - -  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Roofing  . . . . . —  .Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  312-362  Butler  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Saw  Mills  - - Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Saw  Mills  - - - -  Ottawa  Mfg.  Co.,  801-W  Wood  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

Sprayers  and  Pumps  _ _ _ F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  287  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Stump  Puller  - ....  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  1423-29th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 

Thresher  . . . -Doylstown  Agricultural  Co.,  Doylstown,  Pa. 

Tractor  -  - ..Pullford  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Wagons  and  Wafer  Carts  - - National  Jobbing  &  Export  Co.,  192  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Wafer  System  - - Flint  &  Walling  Mfg.,  29  Oak  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Wheels  and  Farm  Trucks  _ Electric  Wheel  Co.,  2  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Wrench  - Flash  Sales  Corp.,  4809  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FERTILIZERS 

Mixed  Fertilizers  and  Nitrates  - Synthetic  Nitrogen  Products  Corp.,  Room  1775,  285  Madison  Ave 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mixed  Fertilizers  - American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mixed  Fertilizers  - Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Chicago,  III. 

Mixed  Fertilizers  - - - .....  Co-Op.  G.  L.  F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mixed  Fertilizers  - - Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  Dept.  A-5,  270  Madison  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mixed  Fertilizers  - - F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mixed  Fertilizers  .. - - Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  - - -  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Dept.  E-18,  57  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Potash  - N.  V.  Potash  Export  My.,  Dept.  215,  19  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  - Barrett  Co.,  Dept.  NK,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Bathroom  Fixtures  _ 

Blanket  Mill  .  . . 


HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

- J.  M.  Seidenberg  Co.,  Inc.,  254  W.  34th  St,.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  Unity  Woolen  Mills,  Dept.  G,  W.  Unity,  Ohio. 


Bed  Springs  . . . . . Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Bulldog  Furnace  - - Babson  Bros.,  Dept.  C,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Carbide  Gas  Range  .  -  Abner  Mfg.  Co.,  Wapakoneta,  0. 

Carbide  Lighting  Equipment  - - Carbide  Lighting  &  Equipment  Assn.,  176  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Cook  Book  - - Gorton  Pew  Fisheries,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Cough  Syrup  -  Pjnex  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Cuticura  - Potter  Drug  &  Chemical,  Dept.  R,  Malden,  Mass. 

Ear  Oil  - - Heide  &  Sons,  St.  Paul,  M  inn. 

Fyr-Pruf  Stove  Polish  - American  Ammone  Company,  60  Warren  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fels  Naptha  Soap  - - .Pels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gas  Stoves  .  James  M.  Walsh,  123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

/fair  Balsam  . . . . . Parkers  Hair  Balsam,  Patchoguc,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Household  Lamps  and  Irons  . - - - Akron  Lamp  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Household  Lamps  and  Stoves  .... . Coleman  Lamp  &  Stove,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Ingersoll  Paints  . . . . . Patrons’  Paint  Works,  252  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Listerine  .... - - - - Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Oil  Range  - - - Lynn  Products  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Oil  Range  - - - - Silent  Glow  Oil  Burner,  191  Franklin  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Oil  Range  - Standard  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Paints  - A.  L.  Rice,  134  North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Paints  - - - - - Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Paints  - Valentine  &  Co.,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Patch  Quilt  Rolls  - Stauffer  Sales  Service,  Dept.  2,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Post  Toasties  - - - Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Silver  Polish  - Aikem  Products  Co.,  20  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stoves .  . — - - Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Wall  Paper  - Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills,  Dept.  41,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wall  Paper  - - Smorton  Wall  Paper,  Dept.  A,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Washing  Machines  - - - Handy  Washer  Co.,  2425  E.  Fayette  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Washing  Machines  - - ..-  Maytag  Co.,  Newton,  la. 

Wool  Blankets  and  Robes  - West  Unity  Woolen  Mills,  West  Unity,  Ohio. 

Wool  Blankets  and  Robes  - Shippensburg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

INSECTICIDES  AND  SPRAYERS 

Copper  Sulphate  - - .Nichols  Copper  Co.,  New  York  City 

Insecticides  ...  - - - 1 - General  Chemical  Co.,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Insecticides  - - Hammond’s  Paint  &  Slug  Shot  Works,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

Insecticides  - - - Sun  Oil  Co.,  Dept.  AA,  Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Insecticides  - - — - - - Toledo  Rex  Spray  Co.,  Toledo,  0. 

Pyrox  - - - - - Bowker  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Disinfectants  - - - Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  105  Hudson  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sprayers  -  - Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  800,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sprayers  - - — Friend  Mfg.,  Co.,  123  East  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Sprayers  ...  . . . Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Sprayers  and  Dusters  - - u..John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.,  93  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Sprayers  and  Pumps  - F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.,  286  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Scalecide  - B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Dept.  12,  50  Church  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY  FEEDS 

Dairy  and  Stock  Feeds  _ Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayu  ga,  N.  Y. 

Insecticide  - Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co.,  Dept.  26,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Meat  Scraps  - - - Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Poultry  Grit  - Ohio  Marble  Co.,  3812  Wayne  St.,  Piqua,  0. 

Powdered  Milk  _ _ _ _ Coll  is  Products  Co.,  Dept.  639,  Clinton,  Iowa 

“Purina  Chows”  - ..—Purina  Mills,  898  Gratiot  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stock  Feeds  - - - Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co.,  Dept.  33,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Stock  Feeds  - - - Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stock  Feeds  - Cottonseed  Products  Association,  Dept.  A-9,  Dallas,  Texas 

Stock  Feeds  - Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dairy,  Poultry  and  Hog  Feeds  . . Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Stock  Feeds  - - Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Stock  Feeds  - - - - - Park  &  Pollard,  131  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Stock  Feeds  - Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY  TONICS  AND  REMEDIES . 

’ Black  Leaf  40”  - -  - — Tobacco-By-Products  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Caustic  Balsam  - Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cow  Remedy  - A.  D.  Driscoll,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

Disinfectant  - - - General  Laboratories,  125  Dickinson  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Stock  Tonics  - - ...Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Stock  Tonics  - Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Veterinary  Remedies  - Mineral  Remedy  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Veterinary  Remedies  - - —  Dr.  H.  W.  Naylor,  Dept.  7,  Morris,  N.  Y.  ' 

Veterinary  Remedies  - ...Newton  Remedy  Co.,  Toledo,  0. 

Veterinary  Remedies  - Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary,  197  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Veterinary  Remedies  - - - - - Spohn  Medical  Co.,  Dept.  1,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Veterinary  Remedies  .... - Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept.  420,  Waterloo,  la. 

Veterinary  Remedies  - - - W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Veterinary  Remedies  - Wonder  Remedy  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES 

Cigars  - - - Carney-Graham  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Cigars  ..... - - - National  Cigar  Co.,  969  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clothing  - - - Chicago  Mail  Order  Co.,  Dept.  F-134,  Chicago,  Ill. 

General  Mail  Order  - - ..Clinton  Williams,  Dept.  101,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 

General  Mail  Order  . . .  Montgomery-Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. — Baltimore,  Md. — Albany,  N.  Y. 

General  Mail  Ordetr  . . . . . Sears  Roebuck  Co.,  Dept.  76A90,  Chicago,  III. 

General  Mail  Order  - - - Charles  William  Stores,  254  Stores  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Watches  - - - Studebaker  Watch  Co.,  Dept.  B.  181,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

Brooders  - - - - - Liberty  Marvel  Co.,  90-108  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Brooder  Sfoves  _ _ _ _ I.  Putnam,  Inc.,  R-3273,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Brooders  United  Brooder  Co.,  310  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Brooder  .  - - - ...E.  C.  Young,  Randolph,  Mass. 

Chix  Battery  - ‘  Edington  Machine  Works,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Glass  Cloth  - . —  Flex-O-'Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  684,  1451  No.  Cicero  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Incubators,  Brooders  - Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  90-108  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

RADIOS  AND  RADIO  PARTS 

“B”  Unit  - - - - - Cole  Mfg.  Co.,  27  Homestead  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Power  Units  - Kato  Engineering  Co.,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Radios  and  Tubes  - —Radio  Corp.  of  America,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Radios  - - - - - - Crosley  Radio  Corp.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Radios  —  - - Midwest  Radio  Corp.,  454  C.  S.  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Resistance  Unit  . . . . .  Anylite  Electric  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


SILOS 


Silos 

Silos 


- - - - Craine,  Inc.,  11  Wilson  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

. - - - - Economy  Silo  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  8,  Frederick,  Md. 

Silos  . . - Grange  Silos,  Bed  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Silos  - Harder  Silo  Co.,  Box  F,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

. — - . - .  Forrest  S.  Hart  &  Sons,  667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Silos  - - - - Ribstone  Concrete  Corp.,  Box  402,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 

Silos  - - - - Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  699  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  0. 

Silos  - Unadilla  Silos,  Box  B,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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»  The  Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Gas  Savers  Prove  Worthless 


Dahlias 

Plants 


For  those  wno  have  to 
count  every  penny,  as 
well  as  for  those  who 
can  afford  the  best, 
there’s  one  outstanding 
-the  Unadilla. 

Strong  — well  built,  time-saving,  silage¬ 
saving  and  money- saving,  the  Unadilla  rep¬ 
resents  the  best  outlay  you  can  make  for 
farm  buildings.  Our  catalog  describes  line 
fully.  Discount  for  cash  settlement.  Time 
if  wanted. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
jjox  b  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


BUYERS'  GUIDE 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

PLANTS  AND  SEEDS 

H.  Adrian  Smith,  1014  Miller  St., 
"Utica,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


THE  Postmaster  General  recently 
issued  a  fraud  order  against  the 
Blancke  Auto  Devices  Company  of 
Chicago,  denying  them  the  use  of  the 
mails.  The  Blancke  Auto  Devices  Com¬ 
pany  was  selling  a  device  known  as 
the  thermostat  control,  which  they 
claim  would  give  better  than  43  miles 
on  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  The  device 


claimed  to  be  hair  curling  liquid,  and 
a  wrinkle  remover,  or  a  book  which 
gives  “In  concise  form  the  history  of 
each  individual  born  under  the  differ¬ 
ent  zodiacal  combinations.  We,  of 
course,  definitely  recommend  that  our 
subscribers  keep  their  money. 


Seeds 


R 


Seeds  _  _ Sarr  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  603, Tyrone,  Pa. 

Seeds  Z"_ _ W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Seeds  ".  .. _ Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  85,  Mel¬ 

rose,  0. 

Seeds  _ Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box 

A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Seeds  _ Albert  Dickinson,  Chicago,  III. 

Forrest  Seed  Co.,  Dept.  A,  C.ort- 
~  land,  N.  Y. 

Seeds  _ .Joseph  Harris  Co.,  R.  F.  D.  9, 

Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  A.  A., 
Cortland  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Seeds  __  _ J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marble¬ 

head,  Mass. 

jee(js  E.  F.  Humphrey,  Ira,  N.  Y. 

Seeds  1  _Jung  Seed  Co.,  Randolph,  Wis. 

Seeds  . . ,S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  373  Mechanic 

St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Seeds  _  K.  C.  Livermore,  Box  A,  Honeoye 

Falls,  N.  Y. 

Seeds  _ Wm.  Hem'y  Maule,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  Box  3. 

Seed  Potatoes _ New  York  Co-Op.  Seed  Potato 

Assn.,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  ...The  W.  F.  Allen  Co.,  170  E.  Mar- 
ket  Si.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants _ Barr  Mfg.  Co.,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

Strawberry  Plants  ....James  M.  Britton,  Chepachet,  R.  1. 

Strawberry  Plants  „L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  231,  Pulaski, 

N.  Y. 

Strawberry  Plants  .... Rayner  Bros.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants _ E-  W.  Townsend  &  Sans,  30  Vine 

St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Tree  Surgery  School  Bartlett  School  of  Tree  Surgery, 
Dept.  110,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Trees  Shrubs  Finger  Lakes  Nurseries,  Geneva, 

N.  Y. 

Trees  Shrubs  ...Harrison  Nurseries,  Box  60,  Berlin, 
Md. 

Trees,  Shrubs  _ Kelly  Bros.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Vegetable  Plants  .F.  W.  Rochelle  &  Sons,  Chester, 

N.  J. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Accident  Insurance _ E.  C.  Weatherby,  Savings  Bank 

Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted  _  Tellson  Mills,  1107  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted  _ J-  R-  Watkins  Co.,  230  Johnson 

Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Beekeeping _ A.  I.  Root,  234  Liberty  St„ 

Medina,  0. 

Bicycles  _ Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  D205,  Chi¬ 

cago,  III. 

Bug  Exterminator  _ Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Colonization  _ Dominion  of  Canada,  Dept.  B47 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Colonization  _ State  of  Florida,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Cigars  -  ...Carney-Graham  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Crow  Dope  S..ZS..Z. A.  J.  Phillips,  Norwood,  N.  Y, 

Crow  Repellent  _ .Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box 

500  M,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Egg  Cases  _ Louis  Olofsky,  685  Greene  Ave., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  Wanted  _ Lewis  &  Sandbank,  152  Reade  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Farms  for  Sale  _ .Strout  Farm  Agency,  255  R-4th 

Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Financial  _ Tucker,  Anthony  &  Co.,  120  Broad¬ 

way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fire  Arms  _ Francis  Bannerman,  50!  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fire  Arms  _ Remington  Arms,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Food  Products  _ W.  T.  Rawleigh  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept. 

B24I-AGR,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Furs  _ Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co.,  560  Lyell 

Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Insurance  _ Merchants  Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  220 

W.  Delaware  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Insurance  _ Postal  Life  ins.  Co.,  51 1 -5th  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  AA. 

Loans  _ _ Federal  Land  Bank,  Springfield 

Mass. 

Magazine  _ Hunting  &  Fishing  Magazine,  294 

Transit  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Patent  Attorney  - Watson  E.  Coleman,  724-9th  St. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Rat  Exterminator  — 1< .  R.  0.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Rat  /Ciller  _ Imperial  Laboratories,  Kansas 

City,  Mo, 

Savings  Bank  _ _ National  Savings  Bank,  Dept.  AA 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Service  —American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Transportation - .New  York  Central  Lines,  466  Lex 

ington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Do  Not  Answer  This  Ad. 

THE  National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  has  given  us  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Velco  Service,  of  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Canada.  This  concern  adver¬ 
tises  as  follows: 

“Wanted,  talented  young  people  to 
go  on  the  stage.  Good  salaries.  Send 
for  particulars.  Velco  Service.” 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  ad 
might  appeal  to  young  people  who 
want  to  get  out,  and  see  the  world. 
Those  who  answer  the  advertisement 
find  that  they  are  urged  to  buy  a 
book  “How  to  Go  on  the  Stage,”  or 
to  buy  a  correspondence  course  in  act¬ 
ing,  for  the  price  of  $30.00. 


It  is  EASY 

to  produce  \  D™hlte 

CLEAN  MILK’ 

“  In  1925  we  installed  a  Burrell 
Milker.  It  is  easy  to  produce  clean 
milk  and  requires  but  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Because  the  teat  cup  has  no 
inflation,  it  is  easier  to  clean  and 
cheaper  to  care  for.  It  has  never 
been  necessary  to  have  a  man  here 
to  fix  it.”— Earl  M.  Willis, 
Assistant  Superintendent, 
Oswego  Co.  Home  Dairy, 
Mexico,  New. York. 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean” 


Single 

Unit 


Send,  for  Catalog 

f  Cherry-Burrell  Corporation 
27  Albany  St. 

Little  Falls,  N.Y. 


Glad  to  Help 

ECEIVED  your  check  for 
$80.00  which  was  a  great  com¬ 
fort  and  wonderful  help  as  I  was 
unable  to  work  for  some  time. 

The  insurance  of  your  American 
Agriculturist  is  certainly  a  great 
thing,  especially  for  farmers.  I 
want  everyone  who  takes  your 
paper  and  insurance  to  know  it 
is  very  reliable  and  honest  in¬ 
surance. 

Thanking  you  again  for  the 
money  and  if  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  any  of  the  readers  I 
will  gladly  do  all  I  can. 

i  am,  Tree  Advice! 

Yours  truly  „ . .  , .  ,  , 

t.1  -i-  nw  •  0  OME  time  ago,  we  commented  on 

Pluhp  Dittimeier  ^  the  activities  of  the  Financial  De 

ManorviUe,  E  I.  bater  Criterion,  of  Boston.  Letters 

cox.  iu».  i  from  subscribers  indicate  that  they  are 

1  still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand, 

consisted  of  an  aluminum  housing  to  he  ££  b°7  T?ur TubsTrihlr? 

attached  to  the  exhaust  manifold  of  ^  r®ad ^  g  *  Xss  known  as 

a  motor.  They  also  sold  another  de-  This  1S  one  o£  tne  class  Known  as 

vice  known  as  the  Blancke  Gas  Con- 


MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS  ^ 


Classified  Advertising 

( Continued  from  Page  13) 


BARN  EQUIPMENT 


trol.  Samples  of  both  devices  were  se¬ 
cured  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards  and  tested.  It  was  shown 
that,  in  fact,  slightly  less  economy, 
and  less  speed  of  acceleration  were 
obtained  by  these  devices.  We  believe 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that,  if  gas  sav¬ 
ing  devices  really  secure  the  results 
claimed,  car  manufacturers  would  in¬ 
clude  them  in  the  original  equipment. 


I 


Advertiser  Refunds  on  . 
Duck  Eggs 

N  the  June  15th  issue,  we  published 
two  letters,  one  from  a  subscriber 
who  complained  about  the  hatchability 
of  some  duck  eggs,  and  a  letter  from 
our  advertiser  in  reply  to  it.  We 
thought  our  readers  would  he  interest¬ 
ed  to  know  that  since  those  letters 
were  published,  we  received  a  check 
for  $18.00,  the  full  price  of  the  eggs, 
from  our  advertiser,  to  forward  to  our 
reader. 

This  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  complaint  of  our  subscriber  was 
justified,  in  fact,  as  we  already  indi¬ 
cated,  we  are  inclined  to  feel  that  in 
this  case  the  advertiser  played  more 
than  fair  with  our  reader.  However, 
we  do  intend  to  live  up  to  our  guaran¬ 
tee,  and  to  go  even  farther  than  we 
feel  the  facts  warrant,  in  leaving  a 
subscriber  satisfied. 


“tipster  sheets,”  which  are  sent  out 
broadcast,  and  claim  to  give  market 
information.  A  careful  analysis  by 
those  who  know  the  stock  market 
shows  that  while  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  reliable,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  stock  information,  and  ad¬ 
vice  on  buying,  which  is  apparently 
intended  to  deceive  the  reader.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  tipster  sheets 
which  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  we 
suggest  that  any  reader  who  gets  a 
publication  claiming  to  give  financial 
advice  write  us  as  to  its  reliability 
before  they  act  on  any  recommenda¬ 
tion  it  contains. 


CRUMB’S  STANCHIONS  are  shipped  subject  to  trial 
in  the  buyer’s  stable.  Also  steel  stalls,  stanchions, 
and  partitions.  Water  bowls,  manure  carriers  and  other 
stable  equipment.  Tell  me  what  you  are  most  Inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  I  will  save  you  money.  WALLACE  B. 
CRUMB,  Box  A,  Forestvllle,  Conn.' 

CORN  HARVESTER 

RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s  price — 
only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment.  Free  catalog 
showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PROCESS  CO.,  Salina, 
Kans. 


Chicken  Thief  Gets  Life 
Sentence 

CHICKEN  stealing  in  Chemung 
county  will  doubtless  be  checked  as 
a  result  of  the  life  sentence  given  Reu¬ 
ben  Heeman,  by  County  Judge  Ber¬ 
tram  L.  Newman.  Inasmuch  as  this 


CLIPPING  MACHINES 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve  the 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a  “Gillette” 
Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine.  A  postcard  will 
bring  vou  prices  and  interesting  information.  GILL¬ 
ETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l.  129-131 
W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Couple  for  dairy  farm.  Must  he  exper¬ 
ienced  milker.  Steady  position.  State  age  and  wages. 
G.  B.  DIOGUARDI,  214  E.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP.  We  have  Jewish 
young  men,  able-bodied,  some  with,  but  mostly  with¬ 
out  experience,  who  want  farm  work.  If  you  need  a 
good,  steady  man,  write  for  an  order  blank.  Ours  ts 
not  a  commercial  agency.  We  make  no  charge.  THE 
JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  Box  A, 
301  E.  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS.  ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Latest  styles.  Best  workmanship.  Moderate  cost.  Sam- 
ules  free.  HOWIE  STATIONER.  Beebeplain,  Vt. 

PRINTED  PERSONAL  STATIONERY— 100  heavy 
bond  envelopes,  200  sheets,  $1.00  postpaid.  HONESTY 
PRESS,  Putney,  Vermont. 


u 


If  Wishes  Were  Horses, 

Beggars  Would  Ride” 

Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  the 
person  publishing  the  following  ad?  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  as  something  that  needs  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  we  know  of  no  one  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Service  Bureau  to  do  it. 

“MAGIC  WORDS!  SECRET.  SURE 
METHOD  OF  obtaining  anything  you 
want.  Postpaid  for  dime.  Smedley,  141 
Miller,  Brooklyn.” 

IT  appears  that  Lida  Smedley,  who  is 
the  proprietor  of  the  above  scheme, 

has  stolen  some  of  Professor  Coue’s - 

stuff,  and  those  answering  the  adver-  conviction  marked  the  ninth  felony 
tisement  are  told  that  if  a  person  needs  conviction  for  Heeman,  Judge  Newman 
money  that  he  should  merely  wish  for  had  no  choice  under  the  Baumes  Law 
plenty  of  money  for  whatever  he  de-  but  to  send  Heeman  to  prison  for  life, 
sires.  Anyone  who  believes  that  this  The  charge  against  Heeman  is  the  re¬ 
formula  is  worth  ten  cents,  will  get  suit  of  a  theft  of  six  chickens  from 
it  by  sending  the  money  to  the  person  Mrs.  Rose  Coe  on  October  8,  1927.  A 
responsible  for  the  advertisement.  large  majority  of  his  convictions  have 

It  is  also  possible  to  buy  what  is  been  for  stealing  chickens. 


Refund  Check  Welcome 

I  Received  the  check  for  $50.00 

this  morning  from  the . , 

and  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your 
efforts  in  my  behalf. 

I  am  enclosing  $1.00  to  extend 
my  subscription  for  one  year  to 
your  valuable  magazine,  which 
interests  me  greatly.  I  felt  like 
cheering  you  when  I  read  the 
way  you  exposed  that  Dr.  Brink- 
ley.  I  have  a  sister  living  near 
Milford,  Kansas,  and  I  have  been 
out  there  and  knew  of  his  out¬ 
rageous  operations.  He  was  hood¬ 
winking  about  three  thousand 
dollars  a  day  out  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  public  after  luring  them 
there  under  false  pretenses. 

You  are  doing  philanthropic 
work,  which  is  a  God-send  to 
poor  people,  and  it  is  refreshing 
to  find  honest  people  like  you. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK  7  POUNDS  Percales,  Ginghams  $1.00. 
3  pounds  silks  $1.00.  4  pounds  cretonne  samples  $1.00. 
3  pounds  Corduroy  remnants  $1.00.  Nile  Green.  Pay 
Postman  plus  postage.  Silks  or  Velvets  Large  Package 
25c  postpaid.  NATIONAL  TEXTILE  CO.,  93  B  St.. 
South  Boston,  Mass. 


STREET  DRESSES!  Lovely  tubfast  Prints,  only  $1.98. 
Send  your  measurements  to  BENNETTS  DRESSES. 
Scbuylerville,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED  USED  BAGS  any  quantity  and  grade. 
Highest  prices  and  freight  paid.  HOFFMAN  BROS. 
BAG  CO.,  39  Gorham  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


USED  CIVIL  WAR  ENVELOPES  with  flags,  de¬ 
signs,  etc.,  $1  to  $15  paid.  Other  stamps  on  en¬ 
velopes  before  1871  bought.  Three-face  lamps  and  old 
glassware  bought.  W.  RICHMOND.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


COTTON  DISCS  for  your  milk  strainer.  300  steri¬ 
lized  6  inch  discs  at  $1.30.  postage  prepaid.  HOWARD 
SUPPLY  CO..  Box  30,  Canton,  Maine. 


RUBBER  TUBING  for  all  makes  of  milkers.  Attrac¬ 
tive  prices.  Cotton  strainer  discs  (sterilized)  300  in 
package  6  inch  $1.40,  6%  inch  $1.60  Postpaid  prepaid. 
Tubing  and  cotton  discs  very  highest  quality  obtainable 
anywhere.  ANDERSON  MILKER  CO. ,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 


SKINNER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM,  450  feet,  over¬ 
head,  portable  with  pump  and  engine,  if  desired,  new 
condition,  write  for  further  description.  F.  G.  MANGUS. 
Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


LEAF  TOBACCO— 'Good,  sweet  chewing.  3  pounds, 
90c;  5,  $1.25;  10,  $2.  Smoking,  3  pounds,  60c;  5,  90c; 
10,  $1.50.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ivy, _ 

CIGARS  FROM  FACTORY,  trial  50  large  Perfecto* 
postpaid,  $1.  SNELL  CO.,  Red  Lion.  Pa. 
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W.  LEGHORNS  S.  C.  REDS,  B.  ROCKS  W.  WYANDOTTES 

( Special  Matings)  Grade  A - 16c  (Special  Matings)  ( Special  Matings ) 

15c  Special  Matings.A&c  20c  22c 


For  orders  of  25  chicks  add  75c.  For  orders  of  50  chicks  add  $1.00 
From  Bew  England  Accredited  stock,  free  from  White  Diarrhea.  100%  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular. 

HALL  BROS.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm  Box  59  Wallingford,  Connecticut 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D. 

Special  pen  mated  and  extra  high  bred 
Shipment  made  any  time  you  wish. 


Jersey 

Heavy 

Light 


Send  only  $1.00  and  pay 
Postman  the  balance 

chicks  at  slightly  higher  prices. 

Bl '  ^  R,lff  Leghorns,  S.  C.  M.  Anconas  .  $2.25  $4.25  $O0^$38  ST*;? 

Rocks'  S.C.  &  R.C.R.I.  Reds,  Bl.  Min .  2.50  5.00  10.00  48  95 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  3,00  "" 

Black  Giants .  .  4  50 

Mixed  . : . .  2  75 

Mixed  .  2  00 

LAST  HATCH  JULY  8th. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  COMPANY 


5.00  11.00 

8.50  15.00 

4.50  8.50 
4.00  7.00 


52  100 
72  140 
40  80 
34  '68 


IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 


Box  I  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


STOP  !  LOOK!  LISTEN! 

Cash  or  C.O.D. 


Wh. 

Itocks  or  Reds 
Wh.  Leghorns 
Heavy  Mixed.. 
Light  Mixed.... 


...25 

50 

mo 

500 

..$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

$57.50 

..  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

47.50 

-  3.00 

4.50 

8.00 

37.50 

.  3.03 

4.50 

8.00 

87.50 

..  2.53 

4.00 

7.00 

32.50 

1000 

$110 

90 

70 

70 

65 


From  carefully  selected  free-range  flocks.  100%  __ 
ri'al.  J'ostpaid.  Valuable  illustrate'd  96-page 
booklet  FREE.  Telling  all  about  poultry. 

The  Commercial  Hatchery, 

Box  75-A  (The  dependable  plant)  Richfield,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  &  Br.  Leghorns . 1  $2.50  $4.50  $8  $37.50  $70 

S.C.W.  &  Wh.  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10  47.50  SO 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Reds .  3. 00  5.50  10  47  50  90 

White  Wyandottes . 3.00  5.50  10  47.50  90 

Assorted  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7  32.50  60 

100%  prepaid  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  circular 

J.  N.  Nace  Poultry  FarmRiCHFfEL&!  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 

§•  C  .W.  Leghorns — Wyckoff  Strain . $  8.00 

t>.  C.  Everlay  Brown  Leghorns .  s  00 

Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  .  in  on 

Light  M ixed  . . ^3— 

%c  less  per  chick  in  500  lots,  lc  less  in  1000  lots, 
lor  less  than  100  chicks  add  2c  per  chick.  100%  live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  Bank  reference. 
Order  direct  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

WM.  NACE,  Prop.,  Box  A,  McALISTERVI LLE,  PA. 


TAirr  NATirT  l50-00°  CHICKS  for 

*  XlXV Ju  JiVlIvfi  June  and  July  Delivery 

25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rox . .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Light  Mixed .  4.00  7.00  32.50  60 

Heavy  Mixed .  4.50  8.00  37.50  70 

From  carefully  selected  free  range  flocks.  100%  arrival 
Postpaid.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

The  Richfield  Hatchery,  Box  80,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  BWA “ 

,  ,  ,  ,  Incubators  from 

high  class  bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buif 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $11.50  per  100;  Barred.  White 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Reds  $13.50  per  100;  White  Wvan- 
dottes.  Buff  Orpingtons  $14.50  per  100;  Giants  $17.00 
L3Sr„i00;  HeavT  Mixed  $10.00  per  100;  Light  Mixed 
$8.00  per  100;  Pekin  Ducklings  $30.00  per  100 
Add  25c  on  orders  for  less  than  100.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Nunda  Poultry  Farm,  Desk  H,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Ass’n.  and 
the  N.  Y.  State  Co-Operative  Chick  Producers  Ass’n. 


BABY  CHICKS 

100%  Arrival.  25  50  100  500 

White  Leghorns . ; .  $2.75  $5.25  $8.00  $37.50 

Barred  Rocks  and  Reds .  $3.25  6.25  10.00  47.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  2.75  5.25  8.00  37.50 

Light  Mixed .  2.53  4.75  7.00  32.50 

Pekin  Ducklings . 7,50  (4.50  28  03 

Mixed  Ducklings .  G.50  13.00  25.00 

John  Shadel  Hatchery  McAiistemiie,  pa. 


BARRED  ROCK 
CHICKS 

A  large  modern  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery  de¬ 
voted.  exclusively  to  the  production  of  BARRED 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

MARVEL  POULTRY  FARM,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


Reduced  Chick  Prices 

fin  effect  June  to  October  25  50  100  500  lOOOl 

ALarge  Type  Wh.  Leghorns  $2.00  $4.00  $  8  $38.50  $  751 
I  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas  2.50  5.00  10  48.00  95 h 

} Wyandottes,  Orpingtons 2.75  5.50  II  55.00  I00*J 

Hamburgs  lie.  Assorted  80.  j] 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free.  n 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Tiffin,  Ohiojj 


CHICKS  0RDER  DIRECT  from 
ad.  Save  time  and  money. 
Free  Range  Bred  25  50  100  600  1000 

W.,  Br.,  BIk.  Leg.  &  Ancona..$2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $39.00  $75 
Wh.  &  Br.  Rocks,  Reds &Wyan.  2.75  5.25  10.00  49.00  95 

Heavy  Mixed  Broilers .  2.50  4.75  9.00  44.00  85 

Light  Mixed  Broilers .  2.00  3.50  6.50  31.50  60 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  UTf  /Hlf  C 

WHITE  LEGHORN  Ill  ^  i\  9 

Our  breeders  are  large  birds;  long,  deep, 
rectangular  bodies.  Selected  for  size,  type 
and  egg  production. 

$8  Per  100;  $37.50,  500;  $70.00,  1000 
Juniata  Poultry  Farm,  Box  T,  Richfield,  Pa 


WANTED 

OLD  ADDRESS 

When  sending  in  change  of 
address  on  your  subscription 
please  give  the  old  address 
as  well  as  the  new. 

This  insures  prompt  change. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Tancred  Strain  V7.  Leg . $8  per  100 

Wh.  Leghorns . .  7  per  100 

Barred  Rocks . .  9  per  ICO 

S-  c-  Red .  .  ...  9  per  103 

Heavy  Mixed . . . . .  8  per  103 

Light  Mixed .  7  per  106 

lnn_  500  lots  ‘/20  less;  1000  lots  lc  less. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad,  or 

circular.  C.  P.  Leister,  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 


JUNE  PRICES  ISO  500  1000 

Barron  &  Wyckoff  Leghorns . . . $  8.00  $37.53  $70.03 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds . .  9.00  42.50  89.00 

Light  Mixed . . .  7.00  32.50  65.00 

Ke.,vy  Mixed  $8.  Our  chicks  are  properly  hatched, 
strong  and  vigorous.  100%  live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Cir¬ 
cular  free  giving  full  details  of  all  breeds.  CLEAR 
SPRING  HATCHERY,  McAlisterviile,  Pa.  R.  D.  No.  2. 
.  .  Li.  Leie’er.  Prop. 


R  SINGLE  COMB 

HODE  ISLAND  RED 

.Started  Chicks :  3000 


SVt.  Certified;  Tested  free 
from  B.W.D.  Males  from 
200-300  egg  hens.  Pullets: 
Baby  Chicks  weekly:  Circular. 


ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  A10,  HARTI.AND,  VT. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 

Three  months  old — Blood  tested  Certified 
stock — Hosterman  Strain,  fine  specimens, 
$2.00  each.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS  8%c 

CLASS-A-CHICKS  at- low- prices,  also  pullets.  Special 
discounts.  Several  varieties.  No  money  down.  100% 
live  arrival;  postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R2A,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 


Gaponize  Extra  Cockerels 

CAPONS  fatten  easier  and  at  less 
cost,  says  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  Male  birds  not  sold 
as  broilers,  or  otherwise  used,  may  be 
caponized  if  they  are  to  be  held  over. 
Market,  quotations  on  capons  usually 
begin  in  November  and  are  several 
cents  more  a  pound  than  those  for 
cockerels,  especially  for  the  holiday 
trade. 

When  successfully  caponized  the  bird 
does  not  have  the  appearance  of  a 
cockerel.  The  comb  and  wattles  do  not 
develop  and  the  saddle  and  hack  feath¬ 
ers  grow  long.  Caponizing  a  bird  makes 
him  more  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  caus¬ 
es  the  flesh  to  retain  the  fine  flavor  and 
texture  of  broiler  meat.  Capons  will 
stand  closer  confinement  than  cock¬ 
erels. 

Breeds  used  for  capons  depend  on 
the  market  demands.  For  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  capons,  Orpingtons,  Light 
Brahmas,  and  Jersey  Black  Giants  are 
satisfactory;  for  smaller  capons  any  of 
the  American  breeds,  such  as  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds  are  adaptable.  Leghorns  make 
such  small  capons  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  pays  to  caponize  them. 

Cockerels  selected  for  caponizing 
should  be  about  8  to  10  weeks  old  and 
weigh  about  IV2  to  2  pounds. 

Caponizing  demands  skill,  and  it-  is 
advisable  to  watch  an  experienced  op¬ 
erator.  Cornell  h?  3  an  illustrated  bul¬ 
letin,  E  143,  on  capon  production,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  publications,  New  York  State 
College-  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Pullets  Need  Change  of  Feed 

Can  you  give  me  some  information 
about  my  pullets.  Last  April  I  bought 
two  hundred.  I  had  pretty  good  luck, 
sold  all  the  roosters  and  had  about  90. 
About  a  month  ago  they  started  dying 
two  a  week.  They  begin  to  look  pale 
the  combs  are  almost  white.  They  eat 
good.  I  feed  them  cracked  corn  all  the 
time  and  they  have  a  large  run.  They 
sleep  in  trees.  The  brooder  is  nice  and 
clean.  The  wings  start  in  to  droop  first 
and  they  get  too  light  in  weight. — E.L.T., 
New  York. 

ACCORDING  to  what  I  gather  from 
your  letter  your  birds  are  apparent¬ 
ly  receiving  nothing  but  cracked  corn 
by  way  of  feed,  and  that  the  range 
is  fairly  good.  I  should  change  the 
feed  of  these  birds  to  a  good  grain  ra¬ 
tion  and  a  growing  or  laying  mash  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  maturity  of  the  pul¬ 
lets.  Also  see  that  they  have  plenty 
of  grit  and  shell  in  front  of  them  at 
all  times.  If  this  treatment  does  not 
lessen  your  trouble  within  ten  days  or 
two  weeks,  write  to  me  again  direct. 
Should  the  trouble  continue  and  you 
write  to  me  again,  open  one  of  the 
birds  that  dies  and  describe  to  me  the 
appearance  of  the  liver  and  gizzard  ex¬ 
ternally  and  internally.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent  you  are  absolutely  doing  the  right 
thing  in  removing  the  sick  birds,  and 
I  should  continue  to  do  this. — L.  H. 
Hiscock. 


PHIPK^  with  vim 

VsllIVfViJ  and  vigor 

Hatched  by  men  with  19  years  experi¬ 
ence.  from  culled  flocks.  100  per  cent 
live  delivery  guaranteed  by  Prepaid  Par¬ 
cel  Post  at  the  following  prices: 


PRICES  FOR  JUNE  AND  JULY 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. 

Barred  Rocks . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas. 

II.  B.  Mixed . 

L.  B.  Mixed . 


9c  each— $  80.00  per  1000 
9c  "  80.00  “  1000 

10c  “  90.00  “  1000 

12c  "  110.00  “  1000 

12c  “  110.00  “  1000 

9c  “  80.00  "  1000 

8c  “  70.00  ”  1000 


$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY 

LIVERPOOL,  PA. 


Chix  from  Large  Breeders 

SUMMER  PRICES  50 

Ferris  Strain  White  Leghorns  $4.50 

Everlay  Brown  Leghorns _ 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks _ 

Black  Minorcas  _ ; . . 

White  Rocks  _  6.50 

Owens’  R.  I.  Reds.. .  5.50 

Heavy  Mixed _ 4.50 

Light  Mixed _  4,00 

Our  breeders  are  selected  for  size,  type  and 
egg  production.  The  kind  that  lay  and  pay 
Send  for  literature.  It’s  free.  Tells  all  about 
our  great  egg  machines. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  T  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


50 

100 

1000 

$4.50 

$  8.00 

$70.00 

4.50 

8.00 

70.00 

5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

6.50 

12.00 

110.00 

6.50 

12.00 

110.00 

5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

4.50 

8.00 

70.00 

4.00 

7.00 

60.00 

PENNA. 


CHICKS 


“State 
Supervised1 

Flocks  inspected  by  officials  from 
the  l’enna.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

S.C.  Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.. I  lc  ea. 
Bd.  Rocks  &  BIk.  Minorcas.  12c  ea. 
S.C. Reds  14c.  Assorted  8c  &  9c  ea. 

$lbooksorder.  100%  live  del.  guar¬ 
anteed.  Our  19th  yr.  Catalogue  free 

KEYSTONE  HATCHERY, 

(The  old  reliable  plant)  Box  80,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


THE 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 

200,000  CHICKS  1929 

GOODLING’S  SUPER  QUALITY 
White  Leghorns  25  50  100  500  1000 

“Barron  &  Tancred  Strains’’$2.75  $5.00  $9.00  $42.50  $80.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  S.C.  Reds _  3.00  5.50  10.00  47.50  90.00 

Broilers,  Heavy  Breeds .  2.75  5.00  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Broilers,  Light  Breeds .  2.50  4.50  8.00  '37.50  70.00 

Order  direct.  Prepaid.  100%  Live  arrival  guaranteed. 
$1.00  will  book  your  order.  Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERYb?*haf’ierLd%{: 


THIS  IS  MY 
IITH  YEAR  OF 
EXPERIENCE 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  25  50  100 

Barred  Rocks .  $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Tancred  Strain  S.C.W.  Leghorns  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 2.75  5.00  9.00 

Light  Mixed . 2.25  4.00  7.00 


These  chicks  are  from  free  range  and  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  flock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed  to  your 
door.  Write  for  Special  Mating  prices. 

FRANK  NACE,  Cocolamus,  Pa.,  Box  No.  120 


Quality  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 

*  Variety  100  500  1000 


United 

Strain  Leghorns . 

. $7.50 

$36.00 

$70.00 

Barron 

or  Wyckoff  Leghorns . 

.  S.00 

37.50 

75.00 

Special 

Leghorn  Wyckoff  only . . 

.  9.00 

42.50 

80.00 

Barred 

Rocks  . . 

.  9.00 

42.50 

85.00 

Mixed 

Chicks  . 

.  7.00 

34.00 

65.00 

L.  E. 

STRAWSER, 

McAlisterviile,  Pa. 

Klines  Barred  Rocks 

Healthy  stock,  Penna.  State  College 
males.  Strong  chicks  guaranteed. 
Prompt  del.  C.O.D.  $10.00-100.  $90.00- 
1,000.  Write  or  wire. 

S.  W.  Kline,  Box  40,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


W^I<0FF  and  BARRON  STRAIN,  White  Leghorn 
Y  Chicks  for  June  9c  each ;  $80  per  1 000.  Prepaid  ana 
.  lver}  guaranteed.  Our  19th  year.  Circular  free. 
$1.00  books  order.  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HATCHERY, 
Box  W,  Liverpool,  Pa. 


The  Plains  of  Abraham 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
at  grips  in  war,  pointing  out  their 
places  of  weakness  and  strength, 
Jeems’s  soul  had  entered  another  life 
and  world.  And  when,  after  making 
tiny  trails  to  mark  the  paths  of  in¬ 
vasion  and  greatest  danger,  Hepsibah 
put  a  finger  on  what  he  called  For¬ 
bidden  Valley  and  stated  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Mohawks  would  come 
that  way  with  fire  and  tomahawk, 
Jeems  caught  his  breath  with  a  throb 
of  suspense. 

“Again  I’m  telling  you  that  you  have 
reached  a  time  in  your  years  when 
you  should  know  these  things,”  con¬ 


tinued  Hepsibah,  rising  from  the  plot 
of  sand.  “And  now  that  I’ve  unburden¬ 
ed  my  mind  and  set  you  straight  in 
spite  o’  your  father  and  mother,  I’m 
ready  for  that  first  lesson  in  the  art 
o’  defence  and  offence  which  will  show 
you  why  you  didn’t  whip  young  Tache. 
.There  is  much  to  learn,  the  fine  points 
o’  sparring  and  squaring  away,  the 
justle-holds  and  grapple,  knee-goug¬ 
ing  and  choking,  and  the  proper  way 
to  kick  when  down  as  well  as  up — 
so  we  might  as  well  begin.” 

To  this  suggestion  Jeems  willingly 
acquiesced,  and  for  half  an  hour  Hep¬ 
sibah  trained  his  pupil  in  a  little  open 
near  their  path. 

(To  be  Continued  Next  Week ) 
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